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INITIALS USED IN VOLUME V. TO IDENTIFY INDIVIDUAL 
CONTRIBUTORS,! WITH THE HEADINGS OF THE 
ARTICLES IN THIS VOLUME SO SIGNED. 


Auguste Boudinhon, D.D., D.C.L. f Canon law: Grneral: 

T’rofessor of Canon L.aw at the Catholic University of Paris. Honorary Canon of-{ fis-ninai 
Paris. Editor of the Canovisic ConUmporaiu. ( varaillBl. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

See the biographical article, Swinburne, Algernon Charles. 


[ Chapman George (m par/). 


/ Camacho; Canovas del Castillo; 
I Castelar y Ripoll. 


A. E. Houghton. 

Ponncrly Corrt'sijondcnt of T/tc Standard in Spain. Aiithor of Restoration of the 
Itourhons in Sf>ain. 

Akthur Evere'it Skiplev, ]''.R.S., K.Z.S., F.L.S. / 

Fellow, Tutor and I.ecturer of ChristCollege, Cambridge. University Reader I ChantoEnatha • 
in Zoology. Formerly University I.ecturer on the Advanced Morphology of the t » 

Invertebrata. Author of Zoology of the Invertebrata. Kditor of rfaturat Science I GhaotOSOmatlda. 
Manuals, &c. t 


Rev. Ai.exander Gordon, M.A. 

Lecturer in Church History at the Univer.sity of Manchester. 

Abel Hendy Jones OREENirxiE, D.Litt. (Oxon.), (d. 1905). 


{ 


Carranza. 


Formerly Fellow and Lecturer ol Hertford 
Oxford. Author of Infatma in Roman 


College, Oxford, and of St John’s College, I 
I.aur, Handbook of Greek Constiiistimat \ 


History'', Roman Public Life, History of Rome, joint-author ol Sources of Roman I 
History, 133-70 a.c. t. 


3 Censor: Ancient. 


Rev. Arciubald Henry Savce, D.Litt., LL.D. 
See the biographical article, Sayce, A. H. 

Rev. Alexander James Grieve, M.A., B.D. 


( 


Carla. 


. ALEXANDER JAMES URIEVE, M.A., H.U. ( 

Professor of New 'Testament and Church History at the United Independent College, ,1 C»t*Ohlsm ; 
Bradford. Sometime Registrar of Madras University and Member of Mysore Calvin {in pari). 
DducHtioiial Service. 

f Casket Letters. 


Andrew Lang. 

See the biographical article, Lang, Andrew. 

Augu.S'1'E Longnon. , 

I’rofpssor at the College de France. Director of the I'lcole des hautes f-tudes. 


Chevalier ol ilic Legion_of Honour. 
des vassaux du ConiU de 
Atlas hisiorique de la 


ion of Honour. Memlier of the Institute. Author at Livre-! 
tic Champagne et de Brie ; Giographte de la Gautc au VI slide ; | 
Prance depuis Cisar fusqu'd nos fours ; dec. t 


Champagne. 


I Cassini. 


/ Canary; 
t Capereaily. 

Canada: Geography. 


Agnes Mary Clerke. 

See the biographical article, Clerke, A. M. 

Agnes Muriel Clay (Mrs Wilde). r 

Hate Resident Tutor of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. Joint-author of Sources ot\ Centumvirl. 

Roman History, 133-70 ».c. ( 

Alfred Newton, F.R.S. 

See the biograjiliical article, Newton, Alfred. 

Arthur Philemon Coleman, F.R.S. 

I’rofcssor of Geology, University of Toronto. 

Alfred Peter Hillier, M.D., M.P. r 

Author of South African Studies', The Commonweed', &c. Served in Kaffir War. I e,_ «... <■ rr - . 

1878-1879. Partner^ith DrL. S. Jameson in medical practice in South Africa till 3 ''“P* Colony ; § History (in 
1896. Member of Reform Committee, Johannesburg, and Political Pri.soner at 
Pretoria, 1895-1896. M.P. for.Hitchin division of Herts, 1910. I 

'Arthur Shadwkll, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R.C.P. r 

liP'denuolpgic^ Society. Author of The tonion Water-i Canoor. 

Supply, Industrial Efftctency, Dnnk, Temperance and Legislation. 

‘ A complete list, showing all individual contributors, with the articles so signed, appears in the final volume. 
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A.S. C. 


A. V. De P. 


A. Wa. 


A. W. H.* 


A. Z. 


B.BI. 


B.Ite. 


aF,A. 


C. F. C. 


C. J. J. 


C.L. 


apf. 


C. R. B. 


C. S. L. 


D. E. J. 


D. F. T. 


O. G. H. 


D. H. 


a LI. T. 


aMn. 


E.Ar. 


Alan Summerly Cole, C.B. 

;Vs. istant Selfrotary for Art, Board of Education, lyoo-igoS. Took part in organiza¬ 
tion of the Textile Manufacturers’ Section, SI Loui.s Exhibition, iyo4. Author of 
A Hcifnt Needle Poinl and Pillow Lace ; Embroidery and Lace ; Ornament in European 
Silks -, Ac. 

A. VAN ni Put, 

Assrstant, Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, Autltor of Hispano- 
Moresijue Ware of the XV. Century; The Aragonese Double-Crown and the Borja or 
liorgia Device. 

Arthur Wauoh, M.A. 

Author of Alfred Lord Tennyson; Legends of the Wheel ; Pvbert Drowning in ** West- | Calvorley C. S. 
minster Biographies.” Ediior of Johnson's Lives of the Poets, jr> • • 

Arthur William Uollanu. / 

Formerly Scholar of St John’s Odlegc, Oxford. Bacon Scholar of Gray’s Inn, .1 Gharlamagne. 
lyoo. [ 

Alice Zimmern. j 

•Author ol Metnods of Education in the United Slates; The lienaissance of Girls'\ Carpenter, Mary. 

Education in England; Women’s Suffrage in Many Lands ; Ac, J 

Bertram Blount, P.C.S., F.I.C. i 

Consulting Chemist to the Crown .Agents for the Colonies. Hon. Pre.sident, Ceinenl I „ ^ 

Section of Inlernational Association for Testing Materials, Buda-Pesth. Author of j t/emeni. 

Practiial Electro-Chemistry. 

Bernard Rackham, M.A. f Ceramics: ^German, Dutch 

.Assistant, Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. 1 . and Scandinavian. 


I Carpet. 

-f Ceramics: %Hispano-Moresque. 


Chari.es FRANas Atkinson. f 

I'ormerlv Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford. Captain, ist City of I,ondon (Royal { Castle {in pari). 
Fu.silicr.s). Author of The Wilderness and Cold Harbour. ' 

C. F. Cros-s, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.C.S., F.I.C. r ii i 

.Analytical and Consulting Chemist. Inventor of Cellulo.se. ( Cellulose. 


Charles Jasper Joly, Jf.R.S., F.R.A.S. (1864-1906). c 

Royal Astronomer of Ireland and Andrews Professor of Astronomy in the University | Camera Lucida ; 
of DubUn, iSyy-igoO. Fellow of Trinity Colli’ge, Dublin. Secretary of the Royal 1 Camera Obscura (in Pari) 
Irish .Academy. ( \ I /• 


H. (Caldwell I.ipsett. 

Formerly Ediior of the Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore, India. Author of Lord 
Cnreon in India ; Ac. 

Christian Pfister, D.-I:s-L. 

Professor at the Sorixinne, Paris. Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Author of 
Etudes sur le rbgne de Robert te Pieus. 


Ceylon (in part). 

Capitulary; Carolingians; 
Charibert; Charles Martel. 


Charles Raymond Bp;azi,ey, M.A., D.Lirr. r Cam, Diogo ; 

Professor of Modern History m the University of Binningham. Formerly Fellow of J Caroini (in hart's ■ 
Merton College, tlxford. University Li’cturer in the History of Geography. .Author j nv,*!- '' 

of Henry the Navigator; The Dawn of Modern Geography; Ac. (^cnang unun. 


Charles Stewart Loch, D.C.L. (Oxford), LL.D. (St Andrews). 

Secretary to the Council of the London Cliarity Org.anization Society since 1875. 
Member of the Royal Commission on the Poor I-aws. Duukin Trust I.ecturer, 
Manchester College, Oxford, i8y6 and looz. Vice-President, Royal Statistical 
.Society, 1894-1895- 1897-1901. Author of Charity Organization; Old Age Pensions 
and Pauperism; Methods of Social Advance; Ac. 


Charity and Charities. 


^^^'^CMvinfstil'^MKhodist Minister, Denbigh. Author of Life of Uwis cAaHesi S?*''*"*®**® *®**’“^‘®*® 
Edwards of Bala. . e Charles, Thomas. 

Donald Francls Tovey. [ 

Author of Essavs in Musical Analysis: comprising The Classical Concerto, Tke { Cantata. 

Goldberg Variations, and analyses of many otlicr classical works. I 

David George Hogarth, M.A. / 

Fellow of Magdalen CollcKc, Oxford. Fellow of the British Academy. Keeper of the! 

Ashmolean Museum, Oxtord. Excavated at Paphos, i88H; Naucratis, i899and 1903; < CappadocIa {inpart), 
Ephesu.s, 1904-1905; Assiut, 1906-1907: Director, British School at Athens, I 
1897-1900 ; Director, Cretan Exidoration Fund, 1899. I 


David Hannay. 

Formerly British Vice-Consul at Barcelona. 
.Vauy; Life of Emilio Castelar ; &c. 


Author of Short History of the Royal 


{ 


Carvajal, Luisa de 
ChateaU'Benault. 


Daniel Ixeufer Thomas. <• 

Barrister at law, Lincoln’s Inn. Stipendiary Magistrate at Pontypridd and Rhondda. | Cardin. 

Rev. Duoald Macfadyen, M.A. r «.__k.ii i„i,„ . 

Minister of South Grove Congregational Church, Highgate. Author of Constructive) vampueil, JOnn mci^OU, 

CongregationcU Ideals; Ac. \ Chalmers, ThOmas {in part). 

Edward Armstrong, M.A. , 

Fellow of the British Academy. Fellow, Bursar and Lecturer in Modem History, I 

j^ucen's College, Oxford. Warden of Bradfield College. Lecturer to the University J Charles V., EmperOf* 
m Foreign History, 1902-1904. Author of The Emperor Charles V .; Elisabeth | 

Farnese', Lorenzo w Medici', The French Wars of Religion’, &c. V 
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E. Alfred Jones. • r 

Author of Old English Gold Plate', Old Church Plate of the Isle of Man', Old Silver If 


SacranumtcU Vessels of Foreign Protestant Churches in England ; Illustrated Catalogue s ColllnK BdnvenutO {.in iXlft 

ni T /fi* TfnihcrUiht' r\i CllA THnip ' Private CatotOgUC Of ThC Poyol | ^ ' 


of Leopold de Rothschild's Collection of Old Plate 
Plate at Windsor Casllc', &c. 


Ernest (Tharlks Francois Babelon. 

Professor at the College cle France. Keeper of the department of Medals and 
Antiquities at the Bihliotheque National©. Member of tlie Acad6mie des Inscrip- I 
tions de Belles Lettres, Paris. Chevalier of the I-egion of Honour. Author of 1 
DescriptionsHistoriques desMonnaies de la Jitpubtique Romaine', TraiUs desMonnates \ 

Grecques et Romatnes; Catalogue des Camies de la ilibliotfUque Nationale. 

Edward Caird, I).C.L., D.Litt. 

See the biographical article, Cairo, F.dward. 

. . (Camaldulians ; 

Rt. Rev. Edward Cuthbert Butler, O.S.B., M.A., D.Litt. (Dublin). | (;^non: Church Dienitary ■ 

Abbot of Downside Abbey, Bath. Author of " The Lausiac History of Palladius,” 1 Canuehlns • Carmelltfls • ’ 

in Cambridge Texts and Studies, vol. vi. I _ ’ ", ' 

t Carthusians; Celestines. 


Carthage: Ancient. 


( Cartesianism. 


Celt: Languages and Literature. 


Edmund Gosse, LI..D. 

See tile biograjihical article, Gosse, F.. W. 


Canada: ^Agriculture. 


Carpi: Ancient Tribes. 


Edmund Cro.sbv Quiggin, M.A. f 

l''ollow of, and 1 .erturer in Modem History and Monro Lecturer in Celtic at Gonvillo < 
and Caius College, Cambridge. 

f Canzone ; Carew, Thomas; 
i Cavendish, George; Chansons 
[ de Geste; Chant Royal. 

Ernest Arthur Gardner. r Calydon ; Ceos. 

See tlie biographical article, Gardner, Percy. ^ CephalOnia 

Sir Edward Herbert Bunbury, Bart., M.A., F.R.G.S. (d. 1895). f 

M.P. lor Bury-Sl-Ldmund«. iH^7-iS52. Author ol a. History of Ancient Geography, \ Cappadoela {in part), 

&c. \ 

E. H. Godfrey 

Editor, Census and Statistics Office, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 

Ellis IIovrll Minn.s, M.A. 

University Lecturer in Palaeography, Cambridge. Lecturer and Assistant Librarian 
at Pembroke College, Cambridge. Formerly Fellow ol Pembroke College. 

Sir Edward Leader Williams (d. 1909). ^ 

Vice-President, Institute of Civil Engineers. Consulting Engineer, Manche.ster | 

Ship Canal. Chief Engineer of the Manchester Ship Canal during its construction. Canal. 

.Autlior of papers printecl in Proceedings of Institute of Civil Engineers. I 

Eduard Meyf.r, Pti.D., D.Ittt. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Chicago). r 

J’rofessor of Ancient History in the University of Berlin. Author of Gesihichle des J rjo^hysas. 

AUcrlhitmsGeschU hle des alien Aegypleiis; Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstdmme. { ^ 

Edmund Owen, M.B., F.R.C.S., LL.D., D.Sc. r 

Consulting Surgeon to St Mary’s Hospital, l.ondon, and to the Children's Hospital, I 
Great Ormond Street, London, Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Late Ex-< Carbuncle, 
aminer in Surgery at the Universities of Cambridge, London and Durham. Author 1 
of A Manual of Anatomy for Senior Students. V 

Edgar J^re.stage. 

Special Lc*cturcr in Portuguese Literature in the University of Manchester. Ex- | 
aminer in Portuguese in tlie Universities of London, Manchester, <&c. Commendador ^ 

Portuguese Order of S. Thiago. Corres])onding Member of Li.slxin Royal Academy 
of Sciences, I.isbon Geographical Society, &c. Author of Letters of a Portuguese 
Mun; Azurara’s Chronicle of Guinea', <S:c. 

( Campeggio; 

Campion^ Edmund ; 

CanOi Molohior; 

Cassander, George; 

Castellesl. 

Rev. Edmund Venables, M.A., D.D. (1819-1895). 

Canon and l^eccntor ol Lincoln. Author of Episcopal Palaces of England. 

Frederick Cornwallis Conybeare, M.A,, D.Th. (Giessen). 

Fellow of the British Academy. Formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford .} CatlugfS. 

Author of The Ancient Armenian Texts of Aristotle’, Myth, magic and Morals j 
(lyoy); &c. \ 

FRANas John Haverfield, M.A., LL.D. (Aberdeen), F.S.A. 

Camden Professor of Ancient History at Oxford University. Fellow of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. Fellow of the British Academy. Member of the German Imperial 
Archaeological Institute. Formerly Senior Censor, Student, Tutor and Librarian 
of Christ Church, Oxford. Ford’s I.ecturer, 1906. Author of Monographs on 
Roman History, &c. 

Francis Llewelyn Griffith, M.A., Ph.D. (Leipzig), F.S.A. f 

Reader in ERyptoluRy, Oxford University. Editor of the Archaeological Survey I c.noBus 
and Archaeological Reports of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Fellow of Imperil j 
German Archaeological Institute. V 

Col. Frederic Natusch Maude, C.B. f 

Lecturer in Militare History at Manchester University. Author ol War and 1A«.J Cavalry. 

World’s Policy, The Leipzig Campaign •, The Jena Campaign. [ 


Camoens; 
Gastello Branco; 
CastUho. 


I Catacomb (in part). 

aj, 


Celtlberia; 
Caaslterides. 
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Frank Puaux. ' r 

^ president V)f the Socicti de I'Histoire du Protestantisme iraii^ais. Author of Les | 
prerursturs franfais de la Tolirance ; Histoire de I'itablissement des pratestamts /ranfais ■! 
en ^Sudde ; L'Bglise riformde de prance ; See. 

Frank R. Cana. / 

Aiilhor of South Africa from the Great Trek to the Union. \ 

Frederick Wicliam Rudlkr, I.S.O., F.G.S. 

Curator and Librarian of the Museum of Practical Geology, London, 1879-1002, 
IVcsidonl of the Geologists' Association, 1887-1880- 

Gkorcf, a. Boui.enger, F.R.S., D.Sc., Ph.D. (Gies-sen). 

Assistant in the DepartmeiU of Zoology, Natural History Museum, South Kensing¬ 
ton. Vice-President of the Zoological Society. 

George Gordon Coulton, M.A. 

Birlcbeck Lecturer in Ecclesiastical History, Trinity College, Cambridge. Author 
of Medieiful .Studies: Chamer and his England', Prom St Pram is to Dante', etc. 

G. H. Carpenter, B.Sc. 

Professor of Zoology in the Royal C-ollege of Science, HubUn. Author of Insects 
their Structure and Life. 

Geohgk McKinnon Wrong, M.A., F.R.S. (('anada). ( 

Professor of History at Toronto University. .Author of A Canadian Manor and 1/1-! 
Seigneurs; The Ttntish Nation: a History; &c. V 

George Rohert Parkin, LL.D., C.M.G. f 

See tile luograi'hieal ariicle, Parkin, G. R. \ 

Rev. Gripeithes Wheeler Thatcher, M.A., B.D. f 

Warden of Camden College, Sydney, N.S.W. Formerly Tutor in Hebrew and Old j 
Testament History at Mansfield College, Oxford. ' 

I 
1 


8 -{ 


-ts.'[ 


Camisards; 

Cavalier, Jean. 

Cameroon; 

Cape Colony. 
Carbonado; Cassiterite; 
Cat’s Eye ; Celestine ; 
Chalcedony. 

Carp; 

Cat-Fish. 

Celibacy. 


Chafer. 


Henry A. M. .Smith. 

Henry Beauchamp Walters, M.A., F.S.A. 


Assistant to Keeper ol Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. Author ot 
I'he . 4 rt of the Greeks; History of Ancient Pottery; Catalogue of the Greek and-, 
Etruscan t'ase-s in the British Museum, vol. ii. ; Catalogue of Bronzes, Greek, Roman 
and Etruscan : &c. V. 


Hugh Chisholm, M.A. ( 

Formerly Srhol.ir of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Editor of the nth edition"! 

of the Encyclopaedia Britannica ; co-editor of the lotli edition. v 

Hipkh.vte Delehaye, .S.J. ( 

Assistant in the compilation of the Bollaiidist publications ; A nalecta BoHaudtana -f 
and .4 eta .Sanctorum. (. 

Hans Friedrich Gadow, F.R.S., Ph.D. 

Strickland Curator and Lecturer on Zoology in the University of Cambridge. -I Chameleon. 
Author ol .implnhia and Reptiles. 

Hugh Longbourne Cai.i.endar, F.R.S., LL.D. (McGill Univ.). 

Professor of Physics, Royal College of Science, lamdon. Formerly Professor 
Physics ill McGill Caillege, Montreal, and in University College, London. 

Herbert M. Vaughan, F.S.A. 

Keble Colligc, Oxford. Author of The Last of the Royal Stuarts ; The Medici Popes 
The Last Stuart Queen. 

H. P. Bigoar. ( 

Author of The Voyages of the Cabots to Greenland. I 

Henry R. H. Hall, M.A. / 

Assistant in tlie Department ot Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. 1 . 

Henry Symons. r 

Assistant in the British Museum. Formerly Lecturer in Greek and Roman History J 
at Bedford College, Loudon. ( 

Rev. Herbert Thomas Andrews. f 


Canada: History In Federation. 

Canada; History from Federa¬ 
tion. 

Carmathians. 

Calhoun, John C. 

Ceramics: Greek, Etruscan and 
Roman. 

Campbell Bannerman, Sir H.; 
Canon: Music ; 

Chamberlain, J. 

Canonization. 




Calibration; 

Calorimetry. 

Charles Edward. 

Cartier, Jacques. 

Ceramics; Egypt and Western 
Asia. 


Chambord, Comte de. 


Professor of New Testament Exegesis, New College, London. Author of The Com- J 
mentar'v on Acts in the Westminster New Testament; Handbook on the Apocryphal I 
Books in the Century Bible. .' 4 '- V 

Rev. Henry Wheeler Robin.son, M.A. r 

Professor of Church History in Rawdon College, Leeds. Senior Kennicott Scholar, I 
Oxford, 1901. Author of Hebrew Psychology in Relation to Pauline Anthropology I 
(in Mansfield College Essays); Ac. I 

H. Wickham Steed. / 

Coirespoudent of The Times af Vienna. Correspondent of The Times at Romo,-{ 
1897-1902. I 

Colonel Sir Henry Yule, K.C.S.I. r 

Sec the biogrupiiical article. Yule, Sir H. \ 

Sir Jervoise Athelstank Baines, C.S.I. . 

iTesident, Royal Smtistical Society, 1909—1910. Census Commissiouer under the j 
Government of India, 1889—1893. Employed at India Office as Secretary to Royal J 
Commission on Opium, 1894-1895. Anihor of Official Reports on Prooincial] 
Administration on Indian Census Operations; &c. 1 


Catechumen. 




r.A.H. 

I. A. H‘N. 

r.Bt 

t.&H. 


1 . D. Pr. 


I. F. D. 


J. F.-K, 


J. H. F. 


J. H.R. 


J. Hi. R. 


J. M D. 


J. P.-B. 


J. P. E. 


jr.R.C. 


J.S.F. 


J.T.Be. 


J.T.a 


J.Wa. 


J. W. 0. 


J. W. He. 
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IX 


’ / CaUovlan; Cunbriui System; 
J Ck'edoo Siliesi; . 

I Csibonlierous System; Chalk. 


{Carriacf. 


John Allen Howe, B.Sc. * 

Curator and Librarian of the Museum of Practical Geology, London. 

J. A. M^Naitcht. 

Mcmbef of the Jury for Carriage Biulding, Parts Exposition, igoo. 

J. Bartlett 

Lecturer on Construction, Architecture, Sanitation, Quantities, &c., at King’s 1 (;»r||«ntry. 
College, London. Member of Society ol Architects. Member of Institute of 1 •• 

J unior Engineers. 

James Clerk Maxwell, F.R.S. 

See biographical article: Maxwell, James Clerk. 

John Dynelev Prince, Ph.D. 

Professor of Semitic Languages, Columbia University, New York. Took part in I Chftldass. 
the Exp^ition to Southern Babylonia, 1888-1889. Authorof A trihcafCommenfary I 
on the Book oj Danifil. ^ 

Sir j. Frederick Dickson, K.C.M.G. f« . / ■ >. a 

Roorganized the North-West Province of C.eylon. Editor and translator of the-^ CSyiOIHlw 


I Ospnisry Action {in part). 

L 


(Camposmor y Csmpoosorlo ; 


le, Liverpool University. ) CagtIUo SdorsUO ; 
w of the British Academy. \ «*i*»*i«* i« . 


I Calpurnliu, Titus. 


Vpasam^ada-Kammavaca and the Patimokha. 

James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.S. 

Uilmour Proiessor of Spanish Language and Litcratur 

Norman MaeCoU la^lurer,Cambridge University. Fellow01 tlie wnosn Acauemy. s i. . 

Corresponding Member of the Royal Spanish Academy. Autiror of A Htstmy ’ 

0/ Spanish Literature; &c. ^ DOrVMllOB. 

John Henry Free.se, M.A. 

Formerly Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. 

John Horace Round, M.A., LL.D. (Edin.). ( Castie (tn/>arf). 

Author of Feudal England; Studies tn Feeragr and Family History; Peerage nntfi Qg^tic Ousrd. 
Pedigree. '■ 

John Holland Rose, M.A., Litt.D. c 

Lecturer on Modem History to the Cambridge University I.ocal Lectures Sjmdicate. 

Author of Life 0/ Napoleon /.; Napoleonic Studies ; The Development ol the European' 

Nations; The Life of Pitt; chapters in the Cambridge Modern History. i. 

James Macdonald, M.A., LI..D. f 

Vice-Pre.sident of the Socii-ly of Antiquaries of Scotland, 1895-1897. Rhind I 
Ia*cturer on Archaeology, 1897. Author of Tituli Hunteriani : an Account of f/w j summers, voorgo. 
Homan Stones in the Hunterian Museum. L 


Cambaetfi^ 


James George Joseph Penderel-Brodhurst. 

Editor of the Guardian (I-ondon). 

Jean Paul Hippolyte Emmanuel Adh^mar Esmein. 

Professor of Iaw in the University of Paris. Ofheer of the Lc^on of Honour. 
Member of the Institute of FVance. Author of Cours ilimentaire akistoire du droit 
frangais ; &c. 


Chair. 




Chateiet 


Jo.sEPH Rogerson Cotter, M.A. / 

A.sistant to the l^ofessor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, Trinity College, J CalorescenoC. 
Dublin. Editor of 2nd edition of Preston’s Theory of Heat. I 


John Smith Flett, D.Sc., F.G.S. e 

I’etrographer to the (Geological Survey. Formerly Lecturer on Petrology in J 
Edinburgh University. Neill Medallist of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. BigsbyT CnarnOoMtC. 
Medallist of the (Geological Society of London. ^ 


John T. Bealby. 

Joint author of Stanford’s Europe. Formerly editor of the Scottish Geographical 
Magasine. Tran-slatorof Sven Hedin’s Through Asia, Central Asia and Tibet; &c. 

Joseph Thomas Cunningham, M.A., F.Z.S. 

Lecturer on Zoology at the South-Western Polytechnic, London. Formerly 
Assistant Professor of Natural History in the University of Edinburgh. Naturalist 
to the Marine Biological Association, and Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
Author of numerous papers in scientific journals. 


Caspian Sea((>t part) ; 
Caucasia; 

Caucasus (in pari). 


Cephalopoda. 


Major-General James Waterhouse. f 

Indian Staff Corps. Vice-President of the Royal Photographic Society. Assistant I 
Surveyor-General in charge of Photographic Operations in the Surveyor-CGeneial’s I 

Office, Calcutta, 1866-1897. Took part in the observation of total eclipses,! Camwa OOSOttia: Historyt 
1871 and 1875, and of transit of Venus, 1874. Pre.sident of the Asiatic Society of I 
Bengal, 1888-1890. Author of The Preparation of Drawings for Photographic I 
Reproduction ; &c. I 


Captain J. Whitly Dixon, R.N. 

Nautical Assessor to the Court of Appeal. 


{capstuL 


James Wy(h.iffe Headlam, M.A. t 

staff Inspector of Secondary Schools under the Board of Education. Formerly ) 

Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, and Professor of Greek and Ancient History CuprlTl. 
at Queen's (Goflege, London. Author of Bismarck and the Foundation of the German I 
Empire; &c. v. 
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Monskigneur Louis Marie Ouvier Duchesne. 

I fSee the biographical article; Duchbsne, L. M. O. 


I Calixtus 1.: Celestine I. 


Lawrjsnce j. Burpee. 

Author of The Search for the Western Sea. 
Canadian Life in Town and Country. 


Joint autlior (with Henry J. Morgan) of 


/ Canada: Literature, English 
Qanaiian. 


Leonard James Spencer, M.A. j" Cerargyrlte; 

Aasistant in the Department of Mineralogy, British Ma.seum. Formerly Scholar I Cemsslt* ; 
of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, and Uarkness Scholar. Editor of the Minera- j Chabazlte ; 
logical Magaeine. |,ChalyUte. 

Sir Lesue Stephen, K.C.B., Lirr.D. fcarivto 

See the biographical article: Stephen, Sir Li.sut;. (_ 


Luigi Villari. 

Italian Foreign Office (Emigration Dept.)* Formerly Newspaper Correspondent in 
east of Europe. Italian Vice-Consul in New Orleans, 1906, Philadelphia, 1907, 
and Boston, I.T.S.A., 1907-19x0. Author ol Italian Ltfc in Town and C&uttify; &c. 


Cantu; Cappeilo; 
Capponl, G. and P.; 
Caracoiolo ; Carbonari; 
Carmagnola; 

. Carrara; Cavons. 


Margaret Bryant. 

Moses Gaster, Ph.D. (Leipzig). 

Chief Rabbi of the Sephardic Communities of England. Vice-President, Zionist 
Congress, 1898,1899,1900. Ilchester Lecturer at Oxford on Slavonic and Byzantine 
Literature, 1886 and 1891. President, Folklore Society of England. Vice-President, 
Anglo-Jewish Association. Author of History of Kumaman Popular Literature, Sco. 

Marion H. Spielmann, F.S.A. 

Formerly Editor of the Magaeine of Art. Member of Fine Art Committee of Inter¬ 
national Exhibitions ol Brussels, Paris, Buenos Aires, Rome, and the Fianco- 
British Exhibition, London. Author of History of “Punch " ; British Portrait Painting 
to the Opening of the igth Century; Works of O'. P. Waits, R.A.; British Sculpture 
and Sculptors of To-day; Henriette Ronner; &c. 

Michael Jan de Goeje. 

See the biographical article; Goe,ie, Michael Jan de. 

Rev. Mark Pattison. 

See the biographical article: Pattison, Mark. 

Narcisse Eutrope Dionne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. (Canada). 

Librarian of the Legislature of tlic Province of Quebec. Chief Editor of I-e Courrier 
du Canada, 1880-1884. Chief Inspector ol Federal Licences, 1884-1886. Chief 
Editor of Le Journal de Quebec, 1886. Author of Life of Samuel Champlain, Founder 
of Quebec; Life of Jacques Cartier, discoverer of Canada; La Nouvelle France, 1S40- 
j6oj ; Quebec ei Nouvelle France ; &c. 

Northcote Whitbkidge Thomas, M.A. 

Crtivemment Anthropologist to Southern Nigeria. Corresponding Member of the 
S(Kiet6 d'Aiithropologie de Paris. Author o£ Thought Transference: Kinship and 
Marriage in A ustralia ; &c. 

Oswald Barron, F.S.A. 

EsUtor of The Ancestor, 1902-1905. 

Oscar Briliant. 

Ormonde Maddock Dalton, M.A., F.S.A. 

Assistant Keeper, Department of British and Medieval Antiquities, British Museum. 
Corresponding Member of the Imperial Russian Archaeological Society. Author of 
Guide to the Early Christian and Byzantine A ntiquities; &c. 


f Chapman, George (pmt); 
\ Charlemagne: Legends. 

f Cantaeuzino; 

] Cantemir. 


( Caricature; 
Cartoon. 


Caliphate. 
jCasaubon, Isaac. 


ChampUin, Samuel de. 


Cannibalism. 


I Cecil. 

( Carpathian Mountains (tn part) 
Catacomb (in part). 


Paul Daniel AlphandAry. ( 

Professor ol tile History of Dogma, Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Sorbonne, J Canisteano 
Pans. Author of Les Idies morales chez les hitifodoxes latines au dihut du XJJI* j ^ 
siHle. ^ 


Prince Peter Alexeivitch Kropotkin. f Caspian Sea (tn part); 

See the biographical article: Kropotkin, P. A. 1 Caucasus (in part). 

Philip Chesney Yorke, M.A. / Catherine of Aragon ; 

Magdalen CoUege, Oxford. t Charles I,; Charles II. 


Philip Lake, M.A., F.G.S. 

I.a!Cturer on Physical and Regional Geography in Cambridge University. Formerly 
of the Geological Survey of India. Author of Monograph of British Cambrian 
Trilobites. Translator and Editor of Kayser’s Comparative Geology. 


Carpathian Hountain$(in part) 
Caucasus: Geology. 


Percival Sylvanus Vivian. 

Author ol Poems of Marriage. Editor of the Poetical Works of Thomas Campion. 


( Campion, Thomas. 


Percy Alexander Macmahon, F.R.S., D.Sc, ( 

Late Major R.A. Deputy 'Warden of the Standards, Board of Trade. Joint / Qiylay 
General Secretary of the British Association. Formerly Professor of Physics. I ’ •' 
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The Rt. Hon. Lord RjWleigh. 

See the biographical article; Uayleigu, 3rd Baron. 

Robert AJjchel. , 

Archivist to the Department de I'Eure. 

ROBERT*ADAM!iON. 

See the biographical article: Adamson, R. 

Robert Alexander Stewart Macalister, M.A., F.S.A. 
Director of Excavations for the Palestine Exploration Fund. 


^CapIIIarl Action {in part). 

f Cambon, Pierre Joseph ; 

I Cathelineau. 

I Category {in part). 

/ Capernaum; 

\ Carmel. ‘ 


Richard Garnett. 

See the biographical article: Garnett, Richard. 


( Cardan. 


R. I. PococK, F.Z.S. . 1 Centipede. 

Superintendent of tiic Zoological Gardens, r.ondon. I 

Sir Robert Kennaway Douglas. . . „ A ’ 

formerly Keepor of Oncntal Printed Books and MSS. at the British Museum, and I 
Professor of Chinese, King’s College, London. Author of The Language and Litera- v*mivu. 
ture of China ; &c. 


Richard Lydekker, F.R.S., F.G.S., F.Z.S. ( Camel; Capuepin Monkey ; 

Member of the Stall of the Geological Survey of India, 1874-1882. Author of Carnivora; Cat; Cavy ; 
Catalogues of Fossil MammalsReptiles and Birds %n British Museum ; The L eer of I a , Chamois 
all handsI he Game Animals of Africa] &c. v » 


Robert Lockhart Hobson. 

As.sistatit in the Department of British and Medieval Antiquities, Bntisli Museum. 
Author oi Ronelain: Oriental, Continental and British] Marks on Pottery and 
Porcelain (with W. Burton) ; and Catalogue and Guide of English Pottery and 
Porcelain in British Museum. 


Robert Nisdet Bain (d. 1909). . 

Assistant Librarian, British Museum, 1883-1900. Author of Scandinavia, the 
Political History of Denmark, Norway and Sweden, ; The First Rornanovs, 

j 6 n-f 7 JS '> Slavonic Europe, the Political History of Poland and Russia from 
146^ to ] &c. 


Ceramics : Medieval and Later 
I Italian ; Persian, Syrian, 
I Egyptian and Turkish. 

Canute ; Canute VI.; 

Casimlr III.; Casimir IV.; 
Catherine I.; 

Charles I. (Hungary ); 

Charles IX., X., XI., XII. 
(Sweden). 

Charles XIII., XIV., XV. 

(Sweden and Norway). 


RENt Poupardin, D. J:s I.. ( 

Secretary ol the Ecole dcs Chartes. Honorary Librarian at the Bibbothequc I qjjjjJjj gold, 
Nationale. Paris. Author of Le Royaume de Provence sous les Carohngiens ; Recuetl I 
des chartes de Saini-tiermmn ; &c. 

R. PiiEN^; Spiers, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 

Master of the Architectural School and Surveyor, Royal Academy, London. 

Past I’resident of Architectural Association. Associate and Fellow ot King's 
College, l2indon. Corresponding Member of the InsUtiite of France. Edited 
Fergusson’s History o/ .Architecture. Author of .4 rchiteclure; East and West, &c. 

Robert Seymour Conway, M.A., D.I.itt. (Cantab.). 

Professor of Latin in the tiniversity of Manchester. Formerly Professor of I.atin. Campania (l» fiarf). 
in l)nivf*rsi^ College, Cni'diff; and Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. I 
Author of The Itaho Dialects. 


Campanile ; Capital: Arch ; 
Cathedral: Arch ; 

CelUng. 


Robert Wallace, F.R.S. (Edin.), F.L.S. 

Professor of Agriculture and Rural Economy at Edinburgh TTnivemity, and Garton 
Lecturer on Colonial and Indian Agriculture. Professor of Agriculture, R.A.C., 
Cirencester, 1882 1885. Author of Farm Live Stock of Great Britain] Indian Agri^ 
culture ; The . 4 griculture and Rural Economy of Australia and New Zealand ; Farming 
Industries of Cape Colony ; &c. 

Richard Webster, A.M. 

Editor of the Elegies of Maximianus. 


I Cattle (in part). 
(channlng, William E. 


Viscount St Cyres. 

See the biographical article; Iddesleigh, ist Earl of. 


( Casuistry. 


Samuel Davidson, D.D. 

See the biographical article: Davidson, Samuel. 

Thomas Ashby, M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A. 

Director of the British School of Archaeology at Rome. Correspondmg Meml^r 
of the Imperial German Archaeological In.stitute. Formerly Scholar of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Craven Fellow, Oxford, 1897. Author of The Classtcal Topo¬ 
graphy of the Roman Campagna] &c. 


[ Canon: Scriptures. 

( Campania (in part ); 

Canosa ; Canuslum ; Capena 
Capri; Capua; Carales; 
Carsloll; CaslUnum; Casinum 
Cassia, Via ; Catania ; 
Caudine Forks ; Celalu ; 

. Centuripe; Cesena. 


Captain Thomas A. Hull, R.N. 

Formerly Superintendent of Admiralty Charts. 

Sir Thomas Barclay, M.P. 

Member of the Institute of International Law. Member of the Supreme Council 
of the Congo Free State. Officer of the Legion of Honour. Author of Problems 
of InternaHonal Practice and Diplomacy ; &c. M.P. for Blackburn, 1910. 

Theodore Freylinghuysen Collier, Ph.D. 

Assistant Professor of History, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., U.S.A. 


(chart. 

I Capture. 

f Carthage, Synods of; 
\ Chalcedon, Council ol. 
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Rev. Thomas pEi.i.y Chkvne. D.Ijit., D.D. 

' Set the bitigraphieul article: Chkynf., T. K. 


{ Canaan, Canaanltes. 




Cathedral. 


Thomas .Macai,!. Tam-ow, M.A., F.S.A. , 

J'*orraerly editor of The Antiquary^ iS95--i8gg. Autlior of Memorials of Old Yorkshire 
V he i'rlhedral C hurt hes of Ireland, 

Thomas William Fox. ( 

Professor of Textiles in the University of Manchester. Author of Mechanics of 1 Carding. 

Wearing. t 

Rev. VVh.liam Augustus Bkevoort Coolidgk, M.A., F.R.G.S. f Cannes • 

J'ellow of Magitaleii College, Oxlord, f’rolessor of linghsh History, St IDavid's } r*homnn*lv • 

College, Lamjieter, iHSo-1881. Author oi Otttde (o Swiieerland; The Alps itt Nature 1 j 

and tn History, Ac. Kditor of Af/ifne Journal, iSHo-iSSt). (.Chartreuse, La Grande. 


t Canon: Church Dignitary : 

T Capo d'lstria ; 

) Carlsbad Becrees; Chasuble. 

Ceramics (in pari). 

I Cave. 


Walter Alisom I’hillips, M.A. 

Formerly l-.xhiliitioner of Merton College and Senior Scholar of St John's Collog* 

Oxford. Author of JWrtt/frw ICuro^fe', &c. 

William BuRTtiN, Hon. M.A. (Viet.), F.G..S. 

Chairman, Joiiit-Committi'e of T’otfery Mamifactiirers of Great Britain. Examiner 
for Board of Education in T'ottery Hesign and lor Techiiological Examinations in 
lAittery Maniifartnre. Author ot Ungltsh Stoneware and liartkenware; Torcelain] &c. 

Wit.i.iAM Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S., D.Sc. 

See the biograjihical article: Dawkins, William Boyd. 

William Bartlett Duffield, M.A. ( 

Barrister at I.aw, Inner Temple. Secretary to the Royal Commission on Canals, "I Chartered Companies. 
iyo(^-jyio. \ 

William Feilden Craies, M..\. I 

Barrister-at-Law, Inner Temple. laicturcr on Criminal Law at King's College. 1 Caoltal PunishmenL 
London. Editor of Arthbold's Criminal Pleading (asrd eihtion). \ 

Walter Frances Willcox, LL.B., PilD. ( 

Dean of, and T’rolessor of Political Economy and Statistics at, Cornell University. I 

Formerly Cliief Statistician and now Special Agent of the LF.S. Census Bureau. T Census : U.S.A. 

Author of The Divorce Problem—a Study in Statistics ; Social Statistics of the United I 
States ; &c. v 

William Fream (d. 1907), LL.l)., P'.G.S., F.L.S., F.S.S. ( 

Author of Handbook of .igru ulture. Formerly Agricnltiind Correspondent of The \ Cattle (/« pari). 

Times. 1 

Walcot G1B.SON, D.Sc., F.G.S. ( 

Geologist on H.M. Geological Survey. Author of The Gold-bearing Kochs of the f Cape Colony : Geology. 
S. Transvaal', Mineral Wealth of Africa-, The Geology of Coal and Coal Mining', &c„ ” 

Sir Walter George Frank Phillimore, Bart., D.C.L., LL.D. ( 

Judge of the King's Beuch Division. Presfdent of International Law Association, J o....,., . a i- 

1905. Autlior of Pooh of Church Law, Editor of and ed. of Phillimore's Eeclesi- 1 Law . Anglican, 

aslieal Law ; .ird ed. of vof. iv. of Phillimore's International Law', dec. v. 

Walter G. M'Millan, F.C.S., M.T.M.M, (d. 1904). e 

I'ormerly Secretary of tlie InsfiUiteol Electrical Engineers. Lecturer on Metallurgy, 4 Carborundum. 

Mason College, Birmingham. Author of A Treatise on Electro-Metallurgy, \ 

Rev. William Hanna, LL.D., D.D. (1802-1882). r 

Minister ol St John's Free Chtirtli, Edinburgli, i85o-i8«). Author of Life of Dr\ 

Chalmers', Wycliffe and the Huguenots', Martyrs of the Scottish Reformation. 


Chalmers, Thomas {in part). 


Central America: Archaeology, 


William John Gruffydd, M.A. C 

la-Kitiirer in Celtic, University College, Cardiff. Examiner in Welsh to the Central J n-i* tjt , 7 

Welsh Board for Intermediate Education. Author of Caneuon a Cherddi; An I Literature, Welsh, 

A lithology of Medieval Welah Poetry. I, 

Walter Lehmann, M.D. C 

T^ectoiial Assistant of the Royal Ethnographical Museum, Munich. Conducted 
Exploring Expedilion in Mexico and Central America, 1907-1909. Author of many 
pubheations on Mexican and Central American Archaeology. 

Rev. William Lindsay Alexander, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. (Edin.) (1808-1884). 

Cla,ssical Tutor, I-ancashire Independent College. Pastor of liideiiendeut Chapel 
N. College Street, Edinburgh. One of tlie Old Testament Revisers. Author of" 

.*1 Moful Philosophy. ^ 

William Lawson Grant, M.A. r 

Professor at Queen's University, Kingston, Canada. Formerly Beit Lecturer inj Canada: Statistics' 

Colonial Hjstoi^ at Oxford University. 'Ediiot ol Acts of the I^ivy Council, CarUer Sir GeorpAs KHAnnA 

•erica '. Canadian Constitutional Development {m co\Li.horsiXion). Lariwr, BIT faeorges Etienne. 

William Michael Rossetti, 

See the biographical article: Rossetti, Dante Gabriel. 


Calvin {in part). 


William Ridgeway, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D. (Aberdeen), D.Lirr. 

Fellow of the British Academy. Disney Profc.s.sor of Archaeology at Cambridge 
Univerity, mfeswr of Greek, Queen’s College, Cork, 1883. Ex-Prcsidcnt of 
Gambridge Philological, Antiquarian and Classical Societies. Author of The Oldest 
Irish Epic; Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards; The Early Age of 

(jryOCGC • 


I Canova ; Caraeei; Cartoon ; 
j Cellini, Benevenuto {in part); 
^ Charlet 


Celt 



W.R.B. 


W. R. S. 


W. Wo. 


W. W. H.* 


W. Y. S. 
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Rt. Rev. William Robei* Brownlow, M.A., D.D. (d. igoi). 

Roman Catholic Bishop of Clifton. ITovost and Domestic I’relatc to Pope I-eo 
XIII. (i-editor of English Kama Sotterranea. Author of Early Christian Symbol¬ 
ism : Leoturcs on Sacerdotalism, on the Catacombs and othgf Archaeological Suh/ects. 

Traublator of Cur Dcus Homo and VU%s mystka. ^ 

William T^obertson Smith. [ Canticles (in part). 

Sec the biographical article: Smith, William Robertson. v 


{• • . . 

I Catacomb (»■»/>art). 

[ 


William Wood, D.C.L., F.R.S. (Canada). x- r n 

I.ieut.-Col., Canadian Mihtia. Formerly President of the English Section of the 
Koyal Society ol Canada and of the Historic Landmarks Association. Author ol 
The Fight /or Canada; The Logs of the Conguest of Canada, Ac. 

William Walker Rockwell, D.Ph. v , 

Assistant I’roiessor of Church History, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

William Young Sellar. 

See the biographic.il article: Sellar, William Young. 


Canada: Literature, French- 
Canadian. ^ 

. 

I Celestlne III. and V. 

I Catullus {in part). 
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California. 

Cambodia. 

Cambridge, Earls and Dukes 
of. 

Cambridge, England. 
Cambridgeshire. 

Campbell, Thomas. 

Canary Islands. 

Canning, George. 

Canterbury. 

Cape Town. 

Cape Verde Islands. 

Capital (Ecanomtes). 
Capitulations. 

Carbolic Acid. 

Carbon. 

Cardiganshire. 

Cards, Playing. 

Carducci, Giosue. 

Carinthia. 

Carlisle, Earls of. 


Carlisle. 

Carlos. 

Carlsbad. 

Carlstadt. 
Carmarthenshire 
Carnarvonshire. 
Carnegie, Andrew. 
Carnot. 

Carol. 

Caroline Islands. 
Carrier. 

Cartagena. 

Cassel. 

Cassiodorus. 

Caste. 

Catherine, Saint. 
Catherine II. 
Catherine de* MedioL 
Catiline. 

Cato. 

Causation. 


Cavaignac, Louis Eugene. 
Cavan. 

Cavendish, Henry. 

Caxton, William. 

Cedar. 

Celebes. 

Celsus. 

Cemetery. 

Chambers, Robert. 

Chaneellor. 

Chaneery. 

Channel Islands. 

Chantrey, Sir Franels. 
Charles V., VI., VII. of 
Franee. 

Charles, Arehduke of Austria. 
Charles Albert, king of Sar¬ 
dinia. 

Charles Augustus. 

Chartism. 

Chateaubriand. 
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CALHOUN, JOHN CALDWELL (1782-1850), American states¬ 
man and parliamentarian, was bom, of Scottish-Irish descent, 
in Abbeville District, South Carolina, on the 18th of March 1782. 
His father, Patrick Cialhoun, is said to have been born in Donegal, 
in North Ireland, but to have left Ireland when a mere child. 
The family seems to have emigrated first to Penn.sylvania, 
whence they removed, after Braddock’s defeat, to Western 
Virginia. From Virginia they removed in 1756 to South Caro¬ 
lina and settled on Is.)ng Cane (ireek, in Granville (now AblKville) 
county. Patrick Calhoun attained some prominence in the 
colony, serving in the colonial legislature, and afterwards in the 
state legislature, and taking part in the War of Independence. 
In 1770 he had married Martha Caldwell, the daughter of 
another Scottish -1 rish settler. 

The opportunities for obtaining a liberal education in the 
remote districts of South Carolina at that time were scanty. 
Fortunately, young Calhoun had the opportunity, although late, 
of studving under his brother-in-law, Uie Kcv. Moses Waddell 
(1770-1840), a Presbyterian minister, who afterwards, from 
i8iq to 1829, was president of the University tif Georgia. In 
j8o2 Calhoun entered the junior class in Yale College, and 
graduated with distinction in 1804. He then studied first at 
the famous law school in l.itchfield. Conn., and afterwards in a 
law office in (ffiarleston, S.(\, and in 1807 was admitted to the 
bar. He began practice in his native Abbeville district, and 
soon took a leading place in his profession. In 1808 and 1809 
he was a member of the South Carolina legislature, and from 
i8ii to 1817 was a member of the national House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

When he entered the latter body the strained relations 
between Great Britain and the United States formed the most 
important question for the deliberation of Cnngrcss. Henry 
Clay, the speaker of the house, lieing eager for war and knowing 
Calhoun’s hostility to C.reat Britain, gave him the second place 
on the committee of foreign affairs, of which he soon became 
• the actual head. In less than three weeks the committee 
reported resolutions, evidently written by Calhoun, recommend¬ 
ing preparations for a struggle with Great Britain; and in the 
following ]une (ialhoun submitted a second report urging a 
formal declaration of war. Both sets of resolutions the House 
adopted. Clay and Calhoun did more, probably, than any other 
two men in Congress to force the reluctant president into 
beginning hostilities. 

In 1816 Calhoun delivered in favour of a protective tariff a 
speech that was ever after held up by his opponents as evidence 
of his inconsistency in the tariff controversy. The embargo and 
the war had crippled American commerce, but had stimulated 
manufactures. IVith the eg^d of the Napoleonic wars in Europe 


the industries of the old world revived, and Americans began to 
feel their competition. In the consequent distress in the new 
industrial centres there arose a cry for protection. Calhoun, 
believing that there was a natural tendency in the IJnitcd States 
towards the development of manufactures, supported the Tariff 
Bill of 1816, which laid on certain foreign commodities duties 
higher than were necessary for the purposes of revenue. He 
believed that the South would share in the general industrial 
development, not having perceived as yet that slavery was an 
insuperable obstacle. His opposition to protection in later years 
resulted from an honest change of convictions. He always 
denied that in supporting this bill he had been inconsistent, 
and insisted that it was one for revenue. 

From 1817 to 1825 Calhoun was secretary of war under 
President Monroe. To him is due the fostering and the reforma¬ 
tion of the National Militaiy Academy at West Point, which he 
found in disorder, but left in a most efficient state. Calhoun was 
vice-president of the United States from 1825 to 1832, during 
the administration of John Quincy Adams, and during most of 
the. first administration of Andrew Jackson. ’Jhis period was 
for Calhoun a time of reflection. His faith in a strong national¬ 
istic policy was gradually undermined, and he finally became 
the foremost champion of particularism and the recognized 
leader of what is generally known as the “ States Rights ” or 
“ Strict Construction ” party. 

In 1824 there was a very large increase in protective duties. 
In ] 828 a still higher tariff act, the so-called “ Bill of Abomina¬ 
tions,” was pas.sed, avowedly for the purpose of protection. 
The passage of these acts caused groat discontent, especially 
among the Southern states, which were strictly agricultural. 
They felt that the great burden of this increased tariff fell on 
them, as they consumed, but did not produce, manufactured 
articles. Untler such conditions the Southern states questioned 
the constitutionality of the imposition. Cjilhoun himself now 
perceived that the North and the South represented diverse 
tendencies. The North was outstripping the South in population 
and wealth, and already by the tariff acts was, as he believed, 
.selfishly levying taxes for its sole benefit. The minority must, 
he insisted, be protected from “ the tyranny of the majority.” 
In his first important political essay, “ The South Carolina 
ICxposition,” prepared by him in the summer of 1828, he showed 
how this should he done. To him it was clear that the Federal 
Constitution was a limited instrument, by which the sovereign 
states had delegated to the Federal government certain general 
powers. The states could not, without violating the constitu¬ 
tional compact, interfere with the activities of the Federal 
government so long as the government confined itself to its 
proper sphere; but the attempt of Congress, or any other 
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department (if On Flderal government, to exercise any power 
which might alter the nature of the instniment would he an act 
of ii.surjjation. 'J'he right of judging such an infraction belonged 
to the slate, being an attribute of sovereignty of which the state 
could not be deprived without being reduced to a wholly sub¬ 
ordinate condition. As a remedy for such a breach of compact 
tite stale might resort to nullification or, as a last resort, 
to .secession fiom the Union. Such doctrines were not original 
with Calhoun, but had been held in various parts of the Union 
from time to time. It remained for him, however, to submit 
them to B rigid analysis and rcdtiec them to a logical form. 

Meantime the friendship between Calhoun and Jackson had 
come to an end. While a member of President Monroe’s cabinet, 
Calhoun had favoured the reprimanding of (leneral Jackson ((/.?'.) 
for his high-handed course in Florida in i8iS, during the first 
Seminole War. In iS^t \V. H. Crawford, who had been ainemlKir 
of this cabinet, desiring to ruin Citihoun politically byturning 
Jaek.son's hostility against him, revealed to Jackson what had 
taken place thirteen years before. Jackson eould brook no 
criticism from one whom he had considered a friend ; Calhoun, 
moreover, angered the president still further by his evident 
.sanction of the .social proseripl ion of Mrs ICaton ((/.?'.): the political 
views of the two men, furthermore, were becoming more and more 
divergeni, and tbe rupture between the two Irecame complete. 

The failure of the Jack.son administration to reduce the Tariff 
of 1S28 drew from Calhoun his “ Address to the J’eople of South 
Carolina " in in which he elaborated his views of the nature 
of the I nion as given in the. “ exposition.” In i8_^2 a new tariff 
act was jtassed, which removed the ” abominations ” of 1828 but 
left the principle of protection intact, 'f'he people of South 
Carolina were not satisfied, and Calhoun in a third political tract, 
in the form of a letter to (iovernor James Hamilton (i78t>-i857) 
of .South Carolina, gave his doctrines their final form, but without 
alte.ring the fundamental principles that have already Ijeen stated. 

In i8,t2 South Carolina, acting in substantial accordance with 
Calhoun's theories, “ nullified ” the tariff acts pas.sed by Congress 
in i.S’.s and iHp (see Nullification; South Carolina; and 
Unitki) St\tks). On the 28th of December 1833 Calhoun 
resigned as vice-president, and on the .^rd of January 1833 took 
his seat in the Senate. President Jackson had, in a special 
message, taken strong ground against the action of South 
Carolina, and a bill was introduced to extend the jurisdiction of 
the courts of the United States and clothe the president with 
additional powers, with the avowed object of meeting the situ¬ 
ation in South Carolina. Calhoun, in turn, introduced resolu¬ 
tions upholding the doctrine held by South Carolina, and it was 
in the debate on the first-named measure, termed the ‘‘ Force 
Hill,” and on these resolutions, that the first intellectual duel 
took place between Daniel Webster and Calhoun. Webster 
declared that the Federal government Ibrough the Supreme 
Court was the ultimate expounder and interpreter of its own 
powers, while Calhoun championed the rights of the individual 
state under a written contract which reserved to each state its 
sovereignty. 

The practical result of the conflict over the tariff was a com¬ 
promise. Congress passed an act gradually reducing the duties 
to a revenue basis, and South Carolina repealed her nullifiaition 
mea,sure.s. As the result of the conflict, Calhoun was greatly 
strengthened in his position as the leader of his party in the South. 
Southern leaders generally were now beginning to perceive, as 
Calhoun had already seen, tliat there was a permanent conflict 
liclween the North and the South, not only a divergence of 
intere.sts lictwecn manufacturing and agricultural sections, but an 
inevitable struggle Iwtween free and slave labour. Should enough 
free states lx: admitted into the Union to destroy the balance of 
power, the North would naturally gain a preponderance in the 
Senate, as it had in the House, and might, within constitutional 
limits, legislate as it pleased. The Southern minority recognized, 
therefore, that they must henceforth direct tlie policy of the 
government in all questions affecting their peculiar intere.sts, or 
tbeir section would undergo a S(x;ial and economic revolution. 
The Constitution, if strictly interpreted according to Calhoun's 


views, would secure this control to the minority, and prevent an 
industrial upheaval. 

An element of bitterness was now injected into the struggle. 
The Northern Abolitionists, to wbom no contract or agreement 
was sacred that involved the continuance of slavery, regarded the 
clauses in the Federal Constitution which maintainecl the property 
rights of the slave-owners as treaties with evil, binding on no one, 
and hittcrh' attacked the slave-holders and the South generally. 
Their attacks may be said to have destroyed the moderate party 
in that section. Any criticism of their peculiar institution now 
came to be highly offensive to Southern leaders, and Calhoun, who 
always took the mo.st advanced stand in behalf of Southern rights 
urged (but In vain) that the .Senate refuse to receive abolitionist 
I>etitions. He also advocated the exclusion of abolitionist 
literature from the mails. 

Indeed from 1832 until his death Calhoun may be said to h.svc 
devoted his life to the protection of Southern intcresis. lie 
l)e< ame the exponent, the very embodiment, of an idea. It is a 
mistake, however, to eharaelerise him as an eni'my to the Union. 
Hi s Contention was that its preservation depended on the recog¬ 
nition of the rights guaranteed to the states by llie Con.stilnl ion, 
and that aggression by one section eould only end in di.srnption. 
Secession, he contended, was the only final remedy left to the 
weaker. Calhoun was re-elected to the Senate in iS34and in 1840, 
serving until 1843. From 1832 to 1837 he was a man without 
a party. He attacked the “spoils system” inaugurated by 
I-’resident Jackson, opposed the removal of the government 
deposits from the Hank of the I'nited States, and in general was 
a .severe critic of Jackson's administration. Jn this period he 
usually voted with the Wliigs, but in 1837 he went over to tbe 
DemoCTals and supported the “ independent treasury ” scheme 
of President Van Buren. He was s]xiken of for the presidency in 
1844, but declined to become a candidate, and was appointed a.s 
secretary of state in the cabinet of President Tyler, serv ing from 
the 1st of April 1844, throughout the remainder of the term, until 
the loth of March 1843. While holding this office he devoted his 
energies chiefly to the. acquisition of Texas, in order to preserve 
the equililiriuni lietween the .South and the constantly growing 
North. One of his last acts as secretary of state was to send a 
despatch,on the 3rd of March 1845. inviting Texas to accept the 
terms proposed by Congress. Calhoun was once more elected to 
the Senate in 1845. The period of his subsequent service covered 
the settlement of the Oregon dispute with Great Britain and the 
Mexican War. On the igth of Kehruarv 1847 he introduced in 
the .Senate a serie.s of resolutions concerning the territory about to 
be acquired from Mexico, which marked the most advanced stand 
as yet taken by the pro-slavery party. The purjiort of these 
resolutions was to deny to Congress the power to prohibit slavery 
in the territories and to declare all previous enactments to this 
effect unconstitutional. 

In 1850 the Union seemed in imminent danger of dissolution. 
California was applying for admission to the Union as a state 
under a constitution which did not permit skiverv-. Her nd- 
mis.sion witli two Senators would have placed the slave-holding 
states in the minority. In the midst of the debate on this applica¬ 
tion Calhoun died, on the 3i.st of March 1850, in Washington. 

Calhoun is most often compared with Webster and Clav. The 
three constitute the trio upon whom the attention of students at 
this period naturally rests. Calhoun possessed neither Webster's 
brilliant rhetoric nor liis ea-sy versatility, hut he surpassed him in 
the ordered method and logiail sequence of his mind. He never 
equalled Clay in the latter's magnetism of impulse and inspiration 
of affection, but be far suriiassed him in clearness and directness 
and in tenacity of will. He surpassed them both in the distinct¬ 
ness with which he .saw results, and in the boldness with which he 
formulated luid followed his conclusions. 

Calhoun in person was tall and slender, and in his later years 
was e.maciated. His features were angular and somewhat harsh, 
but with a striking face and very fine eyes of a brilliant dark blue. 
To his slaves he was just and kind. He lived the modest, 
unassuming life of a country planter when at his home, and at 
Washington lived as unostentatiously as possible, consistent with 
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his public duties and position. His character in other respects 
was always of stainless integrity, 

Biui.iookai'Iiv,—A collected edition of Calhoun’s Il'wiAs (6 vols., 
New Yorli. iS.5.t-i"55) has been edited by Richard K. Cralle. The 
most importaiit speeches*and papers are. Thr SuMh Carolina 
Uxpasition (liirli) ; Speech an Ikcrorce Bill (1833) ; lieply to II ehster 
(^ 833 ); Specth on the Reception of Aholitiamst Petitions ( 1836 ), and 
on the Veto Power (184^) ; a Disquisition yii Government, and a 
Discourse on the Constitution and Government of the United Stales 
(1849-1830)—the last two, written a short time licfore has death, 
deleiid w'lth great ability tiie riglils of a minority under a govem- 
Tiient such as tiait of the United States. Caliiouii’s Correspondence. 
ediied by J. Franklin Jameson, lias been pubhslied by tlie American 
Historical Assoeia.tion (see Report for 1899, vol. ii.). The biography 
of Cidhoun by Dr llernaum von Holst in the " American States- 
num beries " (Boston. i88j) is a condensed study of the political 
ipieslions of Calhoun's time. Custaviis M. Vmoknoy'n Life of John 
C. Cathoun (Cliarleston. 1903) gjies 11 sympatlietic Southern view. 
Gaillard Hunt’s John C. Cathoun (I’liiladelpUia. 1908) is a valuable 
work. (il..\.M,S.) 

CALI, an inland town of the deparlment of ('tiuca, Colombia, 
.Soulli America, about j8o in. S.W. of liOjtota and 50 m. S.E. of 
the port of Buenaventura, on the Kio Cali, a small branch of the 
Ciauca. Pop. (1906 estimate) 16,000. (iali stands 3327 It. 
above sea-level on the western side of the Cnuca valley, one of 
the healthiest regions of Colombia. The land-locked character 
of this region greatly restricts the city's trade and development; 
but it is considered the most important town in the department. 
It has 11 bridge across the Cali, and a numlier of religious and 
public edifices. A railway from Buenaventura will give Cali and 
the valley beliind it, with which it is connected by over 200 m. 
of river navigation, a good outlet on the Pacific coast. Coal 
deposits exist in the immediate vicinity of the town. 

CALIBRATION, a term primarily signifying the determination 
of the “ calilirc ” or bore of a gun. Tlie word calibre was intro¬ 
duced through the I''rciKh from the Italian calihro, together with 
other terms of gunnery and warfare, about the 1 fith century. The 
origin of the Italian equivalent appears to be uncertain. It will 
readily be understood that the calibre of a gun requires accurate 
adjustment to the standard size, and further, that the bore must 
be straight and of uniform diameter throughout. The tenn was 
subsec|ucntly applied to the accurate measurement and testing of 
the Ixire of any kind of tube, cspeeially those of thermometers. 

in modern scienlifie language, by a natural process of transi¬ 
tion, the term “ calibration ” has come to denote the accurate 
comparison of any measuring instalment with a standard, and 
more particularly the determination of the errors of its scale. 
It is seldom possible in tlie process of manufacture to make an 
in.strument so perfect tfiat no error can be discovered by the 
most delieate tests, and it would rarely be worth while to attempt 
to do so even if it were possible. The cost of manufacture would 
in many ca.ses lie greatly increased without adding malcrially 
to the utililv of tlie apparatus. The scientific method, in all 
cases which admit of the subsequent determination and correc¬ 
tion of errors, is to economize time and labour in production by 
taking (laiiis in the subsequent verificatkm or calibration. 
This process of calibration is particularly important in laboratory 
research, where the observer has frequently to make his own 
apparatus, and cannot afford the time or outlay required to make 
special tools fur fine work, but is already provided with apparatus 
and methods of accurate testing. For non-scientific purposes 
it is generally jinssible to construct instruments to measure with 
sufficient precision without furtlier correction. The present 
article will therefore be restricted to the scientific use and 
application of methods of accurate testing. 

General Methods and Principles .—The process of calibration 
of any measuring instrument is frequently divisible into two 
parts, which differ greatly in importance in different cases, and 
of which one or the other may often be omitted, (i) The deter¬ 
mination of the value of the unit to which the measurements are 
referred by comparison with a standard unit of the same kind. 
This is often described as the Slandardizaliun of the instrument, 
or the determination of the Reduction factor, (2) The verification 
of the accuracy of the subdivision of the scale of the instrument. 
This may be termed calibration of the scale, and does not 
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necessarily involve the comparisdh of thefns%rumenj: with any 
independent standard, but m.erely the verification of the accuracy 
of the felative values Of its indicationsr Jn many cases the 
process of calibration adopted consists in the comparison of tlie 
instrument to be tested with a standard over the whole range of 
its indications, the relative values of the subdivisions of the 
standard itself having been previously tested. In this case the 
distinction of two parts in tlie process is unnecessary, and the 
term calibration is for this reason frequently employed ffi include 
Ixith. In some ca.scs it is employed to denote the first part only, 
but for greater cleamc.ss and convenience of de.scription we shall 
restrict the term as far as possible to the second meaning. 

The methods oi standardization or calibration employed have 
much in common even 111 the cases that ajipear most diverse. They 
are all lounded on the axiom that " things which are equal to the 
same thing are equal to one another.” Whether it is a ouestion of 
comparing a scale with a standard, or of testmg tlie equality of two 
parts o) the same scale, the pioci-ss is essentially one of interchanging 
or sulistituting one for the other, the two things to be compared. la 
addition to the tilings to lie tested tliere is usually^eiiuired some 
(orro of balance, or conqiarator, or gauge, by whieh the equality 
may he tested. Tlie simplest ol such comparators is the instrument 
known as the catitpers, from the same root as calibre, which ni in 
constant use in tiie workslioi.i for testmg equality ol linear dimensions, 
or uniformity of diameter of tubes or rods, 'Hic more compla-ated 
(orms ol oihical comparators or measuring macliini'S with scales and 
screw asljustineiits are essentially similar in principle, being finely 
adjustable gauges to wbjcli the things to l)e compared can lie suc¬ 
cessively fitted. A still simpler and more accurate comparison is 
tliiit of volume or capacity, using a given mass of Ikiuid as the gauge 
or ti'St ol e<|uality. which is the basis of many Of the most accurate 
and most important methods ol calibration. The common 
halance lor testmg equality ol mass Or weight is so delicate and so 
easily tested that tlie process o( calibration may irccpiently with 
advantage be reduei'd to a senes of wHghings. as for instance in the 
calibration of a burelle or measure-gla.ss by weighing the quantities 
of mercury requirisl to till it to different marks. The balance may. 
liowever. be regaidi-d more broadly as tlic tyixi of a general method 
capable of the wulest ajiphcation in accurate testing. It is possible, 
for instance, to balance two electromotive forces or two electrical 
resistances against each other, or to measure the rofractivity of a 
gas by balanring it against a column of air adjusted to prepuce the 
same retardation in a beam of light. These “ equilibrium,” or 
" null.” or " Isilance ” methods ol comi>arison afford the most 
accurate lueasiirements. and are generally .selected if |H>esi|)le as 
the I KIMS of any process of calibration. In s()ite of the great diversity 
in the nature of things to be coinpareil, tin- lundamenta) primiplus 
of the methods employed are so essentially similar that it is possiliie, 
for instance, to ileserilie the testing ol a’sel ol weights, or tlie cali- 
iiration of an electrical resistance-liox, in almost the same terms, and 
to represent the calibration correction of a mercury thermometer 
or of an ammeter bv precisely similar curves. 

Method of Substitution. —In comparing two units of tlie same 
kind and of nearly etjual magnitude, some variety of the general 
method of substitution is mvanaWy adopted. The same method 
in a more elaborate form is employed in the calibration of a series 
of multiples or submultiples ol any unit. Tla* details of the metiiod 
depend on the system of suIkIivisioii adopied, which is to some 
extent a matter of taste. The simpk'st method of sulidivision is 
tiiat on tlie binary scale, proceedmg by multiples of 2. With a 
pair ol submultiples of the smallest denomination and one of each 
of tile rest, thus i, i, 2. 4. 8. 16. Ac., each weight or muttipk' is equal 
to tlie sum of all the smaller weigtits, which may be suhstitutoil for 
it, and the simdl difference, if any, olwerved. If we call the wciglitu 
A. U. C, tko., where each is a)i]>ruxuiiately double the following 
weight, and if we write a for observed excess ol A over the rest of 
tlie weights, b lor tliat of i? over C + D + txo., and so cm, the observa¬ 
tions by the riethod of substitution give the series ol equations, 

, 4 -re8t==«. R-reat=ii. C-rest=(. Ac. . . (i) 

Subtracting the second from the first, the third from the second, 
and so on, we obtain at once the value of each weight in terms of 
the pri'cecling, so that all may be expressed in terras ol the largest, 
which is most conveniently taken as the standard 

R=..-(/2 + (A - fl)/2, C = il/2 + (c-1)2. Ac. . . (2) 

The advantages of this method of subdivision and comparison, in 
addition to its extreme simplicity, are (i) that there is only one 
possible combination to represent any given weight within the 
range of the series; (2) that the least possible nuinlier of weights 
is required I0 cover any given range ; (3) that the smallest number 
of substitutions is required for the eomplete calibration. Those 
advantages are important in cases wlicre the accuracy of caliliration 
is limited by the cxmstancy of the conditions of obwrvation, os in 
the case of an electrical resistance-lxix, but the reverse may be the 
case when it is a question of accuracy of estimation by an observer. 

In the majority of cases the ease of numeration afforded 
by familiarity with the decimal system is the most important 
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consideration. Tito rtost conviniont arrangement on the decimal 
system lor purposes o( calibration is to have the units, tens, 
hundreds, .^e,, arrangetl in groups of four adjusted in the proportion 
of the nuniliers 1. 2, 3, 4. The rel,stive values of tlie wdights in 
e.sr,li groui> of four can tlien l>e determined by substitution inde¬ 
pendently of the others, and tiie total of each group of four, making 
ten times the unit of the group, can be compared with the smailest 
sveight in the group idxrve. This gives a sullicient number of 
ispiafions to determine the errors of all the weights by the method 
of sulistitiitioh in a verv simple manner. A nitmlier of other equa¬ 
tions cat\ lie obtained by comliining the different groups in other 
ways, and tlie wlioie system of equations tnav then be solved by the 
inethoil of least sqii.ires ; but the equations so obtained are not all 
of eqit.d v.due, and it may be doubted whether any real advantage 
is g.iined in manv cases by the miiltipiiealion of eomparisons, .since 
it IS not possible in this manner to eiiminate constant errors or 
personal equation, which are generally aggravated by prolonging 
the observations. A common arrangement of the weights in each 
group on the decimal system is 3. 2, i, j, or 5, 2, 2, I. These do not 
admit of the independent calibration of cacti group by substitution. 
Ihe arrangement 3, 2, i, i, i, or 3, 2, 2. i, i, iiermits independent 
calinrution, but involves u larger niiutl>er of w<*ights und observations 
tlian the t, 2,'3, 4. grouping. The arrangement of ten equal weights 
in each group, which is adopted in ” dial ” resistance-boxes, and in 
some forms of clu-mical balances where the w’eights are mechanically 
applied by turning a handle, presents great advantages in point of 
quickness of manipulation and ease of numeration, but the complete 
ealibration of .sueh an arrangement is tedious, and in the ca.se of a 
resistance-box if is ditficult to make the neces.sary connexions. In 
all cases where the same total cun lie made up in a variety of ways, 
it is neees.sary in accurate work to make sure that the same weights 
are always used for a given combination, or else to record the actual 
weights useil on each occasion. In many inve.stigations where time 
enters as one of the factors, this is a serious drawback, and it is lii-t ter 
to aioid the more complicated arrangements. The accurate adjust¬ 
ment of a set of weights is ,so simple a matter that it is often possible 
to neglect the errors of a well-made set, and no calibration is of 
any \aiue without the most 


The thermometer is inverted and tapped to make the mercury run 
ciown to the top ot the tube, thus collecting a trace of residual ga.s 
at the end of the bulb. I 3 y quickly riversing the thermometer the 
bubble passes to the neck of the bulb. If the instrument is again 
I inverted and tapped, the thread will probably break oft at the neck 
of the bulb, which should lx* jireviously cooled or W'armed so a.s to 
obtain in this manner, if possible, a thread of the de.sired length. 
If the thread so obtained is too long or not accurate enough, it is 
removed to the other end of the tube, and the bulb further warmed 
till the mercury reaches^ some easily recognized division. At tliis 
point the broken thread is rejoined to the mercury column /rom the 
bulb, and a niicroacopic bubble of fjas is conthmsi d which gcuerally 
' sulficcs to drlenuine the subsequeni breakini; of the mercury column 
at the same point of the tube. The bulb is then allowed to cool till 
the lenpth of the thread above the iioint of separation is equal to the 
desired length, when a slipflu tap suffices to separate the thread. This 
luethod is difficult to work with short threads owing to deficient 
inertia, especially if the tube is very perfectly evacuat<‘d. A thread 
can always be separated by local heating with a small flame, but 
this IS dangerous to the thermometer, it is difficuH to adjust the 
thread exactly to the required letiKth. and the mercury does not run 
easily past a point of the tube which has been locally heated in this 
manner. 

Having separated a thread of the required length, the thermo¬ 
meter IS mounted in a horizontal position on a suitable siii’port, 
pieferably wdth a screw adpistment in the direction of its lensth 
By tiJlinK or iaiipim? the instrument the thread is brouRlit into 
position corr<‘Sj)onding to the steps of the calibration siicc<*ssh elv. 
and its length in each position is carefully observed with a iiair of 
reading microscopes fix«‘d at a suitable distance apart. Assuming 
that the temperature remains con.slant. the variations of length 
of the thread are inversely as the variations of cro.ss s(‘clioii of the 
thread is very nearly ecpial to one step, 
and if the tube is nearly iiniforni, the averaRe of the ol)sc*rved lengths 
of the thread, taking all the steps throuRhout the interval, is equal 
to the lenRtli which the thread should have occupied in each position 
had the Ixire been uniform throughout and all tlie cli\isions Ofpuil. 


scrupulous atti'ntion to de¬ 
tails of manipulation, and 
jiarticularly to the correction 
for the air <li.spluced in coni- 
p.irinR weiRhts of different 
mat rials. Klectrical resist¬ 
ances are much more dillicult 
to adjust owing to tlie chanRe 
of r<‘sislance with tenii-iera- 
ture, and the calibration of a 
n*sistance-box can seldom be 
neRlecled on account of the 
chanpes of resistance which 
arc liable to occur alter 
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adjustment from imperfect annealing. It is also necessary to 
renieniber that the order of accuracy ivqiiin d, and the actual 
values of lh<* smaller resistances, depend to some extent on the 
method of connexion, and that the bo.x must l>e calibrated witli 
due regard to (he conditions under whicli it is to be used. Otherwisi* 
the method of jiroccdure is much the same as in the case of a box 
of WfiRhts. but it is necessary to jiay more attention to the constancy 
and uniformity of (he temperature conditions of (lie observinR-room. 

Method of l-qual Steps. - In calibradtiR a continuous scale divided 
into a mmiber of divisions of equal length, such as a metre scale 
divided in millimetres, or a thermometer tulx* divided in degrees 
of temperattm». or an electrical slide-wire, it is usual to proceed by 
a method of <'qual steps. The simplest method is that known as the 
method of flay Lussac in fh(' calibration of mercurial thermometers 
or tubes of small bore. It is essentially a method of substitution 
employing a column of mercury of constant volume as the gaugi* 
for compariiiR tin* capacities of different jiarts of the tube. A pre¬ 
cisely similar method, (‘mploying a p.nir of niicroscope.s at a fixed 
distance ap.irt as a standard of U ngth. is applicable to the calibration 
of a diviiled scale. The interval to lx; calibrated is divideil into a 
whole numlHjr of equal .steps or sections, the points of division at 
which the corrections are to be determined are called points of 
calibration. 

Calibration of a Mercury Thermometer.^To facilitate description, 
we will take the case of a fine-bore tube, such as that of a ther¬ 
mometer, to be calibrated with a thread of mercury. The bore of 
such a tube will Rener.illy vary considerably even in the l»ost stan¬ 
dard instruments, the tubes of which have bet'u specially drawn 
and seh'ctcd. The corigjltion for mequaJity of bore may amount 
to a quarter or half a c^nee, and is seldom less than a tenth. In 
ordinary chemical tlicrmfigflcrs it Is u.sual to make allowance for 
variations of in gn^J^ting the scale, but such instruments 
present cliscot^Biiitit's of cannot be used for accuratt' 

work, in which a finely-qiv^ljHl scale of equal parts is essential. 
The calibration of a mercury thennometer intended for work of 
precision is lx*st effected after it has been sealed. A thread of mer- 
cu^ of the desired leqgth is separated from the column. The exact 
adjustment of the len^i of the thread requires a little manipulation. 


I The error of each step is therefore found by subtracting the average 
I length from (he observed l'•IlRth in each position. Assuniing 1h;!t 
I tlie ends of the interval itself are correct, the correction to be api>lied 
at any point of calibration to reduce the readings to a uniform tiiln* 
and scale, is found by taking the sum of the errors of the steps up 
to the ])oint consideri'd with the sign reversed. 

In tlie preceding example of the method an interval of ten degree's 
IS taken, divided into ten .steps of i" each. The distances of the emls 
of the thread from th« nearest degree divisions are estimated bv the 
aid of micrometers to the thousandth of a degree. 'I'lie error of any 
one of these readings jirobably d{»es not excei'tl ludf a thousaiidtli. 
but they are given to the nearest thousandth only. The excfss 
length of th<* thread in ouch position over tlie corros])onding degree 
is obtained by subtracting t he .second reading from the first. ‘ Taking 
the average of the numlfcrs in this line, the mean excess-length is 
- 10*4 thousandths. The error of each step is found by subtracting 
this mean from each of the numbers in the previous line. Finally, 
the corrections at each degree arc obtained by adding up the (*rrorr. 
of the steps and changing the sign. The errors and corrections 
are given in thousandths of i®. 

Complete Calibration.—Vha simple method of Gay Lus,sac dot's 
very well for short intervals when the number of .steps is not ex¬ 
cessive, but it would not be satisfactory for a large range owing to 
the accumulation of small errors of estimation, and tlie variation 
of the personal equation. The observer might, for instance, con¬ 
sistently over-estimate the length of the thread in one half of the 
tube, and under-eslimate it in the other. The errors near the middle 
of the range would probably l«* large. It is evident that the correc¬ 
tion at the middle point of the interval could be much more accu- 
mtely determined by using a thread equal to half the length of the 
mterval. To minimize the effect of these errors of estimation, it 
is usual to employ threads of different lengths in calibrating the 
same intcrvia, and to divide up the fundamental interval of the 
thermometer into a niimlxir of subsidiary sections for the purpose 
of plihration, each of these sections Ixiiiif; treated as a step in the 
caliliration of the fundamental interval. The most symmetrical 
method of calibrating a section, called by C. E. Guillaume a " Com¬ 
plete Calibration," is to use threads of all possible lengths which arc 
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integral multiples of the calibration step. In the example already 
given nine dincrent threads wore used, and the length of each was 
olierved in as many positibns as possible. Procetjding in tins 
manner the following numbers wore obtained for the excess-length 
of each thread in llionsaiylths of a degree in different positions, 
starting in each case with the beginning of the thread at o®, and 
moving it on by steps of i®. The observations in the first column 
are the «*xcess - lengths of the thread of already given in 
illustration of the methocl of Cay Tmssac. The other columns 
give the corresponding observations with the longer threads. 
The simplest and most symmetrical method of solving these 
obst'rvations, so as to find the errors of each step in 
terms of the whole interval, is to obtain the differences of 
the stops in pairs by subtracting each observation from the one 


ampoules, were calibrated by Chapptiis in fivc| sections of 20® each, 
to determine the corrt.*ctions at llie points 20 . 40*, 60®, ^0°, whicli 
may be called the " principal points ” of the calibration, in terms of 
the* fun<^montal interval. Each section of was subsequently 
calibrated in steps of 2®, the corrections lining at first referred, as in 
the example already given, to the mean degree of the section itself, 
and being afterwards expressed, l>y a simple transformation, in terms 
of the fundamental interval, by means of tlie corrections already 
found for the ends of the section. Siipjiosing. for instance, that the 
corrections at the points o® and to® of Table III. are«not zero, but 
cy and C' n'spectively, the correction C„ at any intermediate point 
n will evidently be given by the formula. • 

{a c:‘’)«/To . . . (3) 

wlicrc is the correction already given m tin* table. 


Taule II. 
Lengths of Threads. | 


-Complete Calihration of Jnieri'al of to® in 10 Steps. 


Observed excess- o” 
lengths of threads, 1® 
in various posi- 2® 
tions. the begin- 3® 
ning of tlic thread 4® 
being set near the 3® 
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above it. This metliod eliminates the unknown lengths of the 
tlireads. and gives each observation approximately its due weight. 
Subtracting tb<* obs(*rvalions m llu* second line from those in the 
first, wc obtain a series of numbers, entered in column i of the next 
tul>le. r«*presenting the ext ess of step {:) over each of the other steps. 
The sum of these differences is len times the error of the first step, 
since liy hvpothesis the sum of the errors of all the steps is zero in 
terms of the whole interval. 'J*he numbers in the second column 
ol Table 111 . are similarly obtained by subtracting the third line 
from the .second in Table II,, each difference being inserted in its 
Hi>proj)ilate jilace in the table. T’roceetling in this way we find the 
excess of each interval over those which follow it. The table is 
completed by a diagonal row ol zeros representing the difference of 
each step from itself, and by rej>catmg the numbers already found in 
symmetrical jiositions with their signs changed, since the excess of 
any step, say 0 ov<‘r 3, is evidently equal to that of 3 over 6 with the 
sign changed. Tin* errors of each step having been found by adding 
the columns, and dividing by 10, the corrections at each point of 
the calibration are deduced as before. 

Tahle ITT. Solution of Complete Calihration, 


If the corrections are required to the thou¬ 
sandth of a degree, it is necessary to tabulate 
tile results of tlu; calibration at much more 
fretpuait intervals than 2®, smee the coyeclion, 
even of a good thermometer, may changt' l»y 
as much as 20 or 30 thousandths in 2®. * To 
save the labour and diflliculty of calibrating 
with shorter threads, the corrections at inter¬ 
mediate jioints are usually cukulalcd by a 
formula of interpolation. This leaves much to 
be desired, as tlie section of a tube often cluinges 
very suddenly and capriciously. It is probable 
that the grapliic method gives equally good 
results with less labour. 

Slide-Wtre .—The calibration of an electrical 
slide-wire into parts of equal resistance is precisely analogous to that 
of u capillary tube into parts of equal volume. The Carey Foster 
method, employing short steps of equal resistance, effected by trans¬ 
ferring a suitable small resistance from one side of the slide-wire to 
the other, is exactly analogous to the Clay Lussac method, and suffers 
from the .same defect of the accumulation of small errors unless steps 
of several different lengths are used. The calibration of a slide-wire, 
however, is much less troublesome than that of a thermometer tube 
for several reasons. It is easy to obtain a wire uniform to one part in 
or even less, and the .section is not liable to capricious variations, 
in all work of precision the slide-wire is supplemented by auxiliary 
resistances by which the scale may be indefinitely extended. In 
accurate electrical tliermometry. for example, the slide-wire itself 
would correspond to only i®, or less, of the whole scale, which is less 
than a single step in the calibration of a mercury thermometer, 
so that an accuracy of a thousandth of a degree can generally lie 
obtained without any calibration of the slide-wire. In the rare 
cases ill which it is necessary to cmpl^ a long slide-w’ire, such as 
the cylinder potentiometer of Xoitimer Qark, the calibration is best 
effected by comparison with a .standard, 
such as a Thomson-Varley slide-box. 
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The advantages of this method are the simplicity and symmetry 
of tlie work of reduction, and the accuracy of the result, which 
exceeds that of the Gay Lussac method in consequence of the much 
larger numlier of independent obser\*ations. It may lit* noticed, 
for instance, that the correction at point 5 is 27* 1 thousandths by 
the complete calibration, which is 2 thousandths less than the value 
2y obtained by the Gay I.us.sac method, but agrees well with the 
value 27 thousandths obtained by taking only the first and last 
observations with the tlircad of 5®. The disadvantage of the metliod 
lies in the great number of olworvations retjuired, and in the labour 
of adjusting so many different threads to suitable lengths. It is 
probable that sufficiently good results may be obtained with much 
less trouble by using fewer threads, especially if more cart' is taken 
in the micrometric determination of their errors. 

Tlie method adopted for diidding up the fundamental interval 
of any thermometer into sections and steps for calihration may lie 
widely varied, and is necessarily modified in ca.ses where auxiiiar>' 
bulbs or " ampoules arc employed. The Paris mercury-standards, 
“wliich read continuously from o® to 100® C., without intermediate 


Graphic Representation of Results .— 
The results of a calibration are often 
best represented by means of a correc¬ 
tion curve, such as tliat illustrated in 
the diagram, which is plotted to repre¬ 
sent the corrections found in Table III. 
The abscissa of such a curve is the read¬ 
ing of the instrument to be corrected, 
'rhe ordinate is the correction to be 
added to the observed reading to reduce 
to a uniform scale. The corrections 
are plotted in the figure in terms of the 
whole section, taking the correction to 
be zero at the beginning and end. As 
a matter of fact the corrections at these 
points in terms of the fundamental in¬ 
terval were found to be - 29 and - 9 thousandths respectively. 
The correction curve is transformed to give corrections in terms 
of tlie fundamental interval by ruling a straight line joining the 
points + 29 and + 9 respectively, and reckoning the ordinates 
from this line instead of from the base-line. Or the curve may 
be replotted with the new ordinates thus obtained. In draw¬ 
ing the curve from the corrections obtained at the points of 
calibration, the exact form of tlie curve is to some extent a 
matter of taste, but the curve should generally be drawn as 
smoothly us possible on the assumption that the changes are 
gradual and continuous. 

The ruling of the straight line across the curve to express the 
corrections in terms of the fundamental interval, corresponds to 
the first part of the process of calibration mentioned above under 
the term “ Standardization.” It effects the reduction of the 
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readings lo a commol'i standafd, and may he neglected if relative 
values only arc required. A precisely analogous correction occurs 
in the ca.se of electrr.;al instruments. A potentiometer, for 
instance, if correctly grjiduated or calit>rated in parts of equal 
resistance, will give correct relative values of any differences of 


io 



CAi.tnRATioN Curve. 

potential within its range If connected to a constant cell to supply 
the steady current through tlie slide-wire. Hut to determine at 
any lime the actual value of its readings in volts, it is necessary 
to standanli/.c it, or determine its scale-value or reducUon-faetor, 
by comparison with a standard cell. 

vete neat use of the cnlihrafion curve has been made by 
Profi'sstir W. A. Rogers in the autoiiiatir correction of screws of divid¬ 
ing niaeliines or lathes. It is I'ossilile hv tlie process of grinding, as 
apida d by Rowland, to make a screw wliieii is praclir.allv perfect 
in jioiiit of unifonnitv, Imt even m this case errors may be introduced 
by the method of mounting. Tn the production of divided scales, 
aild more particularly in tlie case of optical gratings, it is most im¬ 
portant tiiat till' errors slioiild lie ns small as possible, and should lie 
automatically corrected during the process oi riding. With this 
object tt scale is rilled on the macliini, and the errors of the tin 
corrected screw are determinetl bv calibrating the scale. A ffletal 
temiihite may then be cut ont in the tViriii of the calibration-correc¬ 
tion curve on a suitable scale. A lever projtH ting irom the nut 
Which feeds the carriage or tile shde-rest is made (o follow the coiilour 
of tile lemplate, and to aiijily the approjiriate correction at each 
point of the travel, by turning ilie nut through a small angle on the 
screw, A siniill jienoilic eiTor of i lie screw, recurring regularly at eacli 
revolution, inav be similarly corrected by means ol a suitalilc r.iiii 
or eccentric revolving with the screw and actuating the tempi.ile. 
This kind ol error e. important in ojitical gratings, hut is difhciiU lo 
determine and correct. 

Calibration by Cmnl>arison with a Standard .—The commonest 
and most generally useful process of calibration is the direct 
comparison of the instrument with a standard over the whole 
range of Its scale. Jt is necessary that the standard itself should 
have been already calibrated, or else that the law of its indications 
should he known. A continuous current ammeter, for instance, 
can be calibrated, so far as the relative values of its readings are 
concerned, by comparison with a tangent galvanometer, since 
it is known that the current in this instrument is proportional 
tn the tangent of the angle of deflection. Similarly an alternating 
current ammeter can be calibrated by comparison with an electro- 
dynamometer, the reading of which varies as the square of the 
current. But in either rase it is necessary, in order to obtain 
the readings in amperes, to standardize the instrument for some 
particular value of the current by comparison with a voltameter, 
or in some equivalent manner. Whenever possible, ammeters 
and voltmeters arc calibrated by comparison of their readings 
with those of a ptttentiometer, the calibration of which can be 
reduced to the comparison and adjustment of resistances, which 
is the most accurate of electrical measurements. The commoner 
kinds of mercury thermometers arc generally calibrated and 
graduated by comparison with a standard. In many cases this 
is the most convenient or even the only possible method. A 
mercury thermometer of limited scale reading lietween 250® and 
400° C., with gas under high pressure to prevent the separation 
of the mercurj’ column, cannot be calibrated on itself, or by 
comparison with a mercury standard possessing a fundamental 
interval, on account of difficulties of stem exposure and scale. 
The only practical metliod is to compare its readings every few 
degrees with platinum thermometer under the condi- 
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tions for which it is to he used. This method has the advantage 
of combining all the corrections fof fundamental interval, &'c., 
with the calibration correction in a single curve, except the 
correction for variation of zero which must be tested occasionally 
at some point of the scale. 

At'THORlTiKS.—Mercurial Thermometers : Guillaume. Thermn- 
rttHnu de Pri'Hsbni (Pans, 1880), gives several examples and leler- 
etices to oi'igiiUil memoirs. Tlie best example-s oi comparison and 
testing ol standards are generally to he lound in publieatioiis of 
Standards Oflices, such as those of the Biiretiu International dos 
Poids et Mesiires at fkiris. Uial Kasistance-lfo,K : Oridiths. Phil. 
Trumt. A, 1803; I’latimim Themiometry-liox ; J. A. Harkor and 
P. Chapjmis, Phil. Trans. A, lufsi; Thomson-Viirley Potentiometer 
and Bin.aiy Scale Box: Callendar and Barnes, Phil. Tunis. 
1901. (11. L, C.) 

CALICO, a general name given to plain cotton cloth. The 
word was .spelt in various forms, inriiiding “caliriil," which 
shows its derivation from the Indian city of Calicut or Kolikod, 
a seaport in the presidency of Madras, and one of the chief ports 
of intercourse wilh Europe in the jbth century where cotton 
cloths were made. The name seems to have been applied lo 
all kinds of col ton cloths imported from the East. In England 
it is now applied particularly to grey or bleached cotton cloth 
u.scd for domestic purposes, and, generally, to any fairly hea\y 
cotlon cloth withoiil a pattern. In the Xhiiled States there is a 
special application to printed cloth “ of a coarser quality than 
muslin.” In England “ printed calico ” is a comprehensive 
term. 

CALICUT, a city of British India, in the Malabar district of 
Madras ; on the coast, 6 m. N. of Beypur. In lyoi the popula¬ 
tion was 76,981, showing an increase of 14 in the decade. 
T'he weaving of cotton, for which the place was at one time so 
famous that its name became identified with its eahrn, is no 
longer of any importance. Calicut is of considerable antiquity ; 
and about the 7th ccntiiiy' it had its population largely increased 
by the immigration of the Moplalis, a fanatical race of Mahom- 
medans from Arabia, who entered enthtisia.sticnlly into eom- 
mcrcial life. TTic i’orlugucse traveller I'ero de Covilham 
{q.V.) visited Calicut in 1487 and descriljed its pos.sihilities for 
European trade ; and in May 1498 Vasco da tiama, the first 
J'.iiropean navigator to reach India, arrived at Calicut. At 
that time it was a very nourishing city, and contained several 
stately hiillilings, among which was espcciallv nientioneii a 
Brahminieal temple, not inicrior to the largest monastery in 
Portugal. Vasco da Gama tried to establish a lacUiry, but he 
met with persistent boslility from the local chief (samorin), and a 
similar attempt made by Cabral two years lalcr ended in the 
flestruction of the factory by the Moplahs. In revenge the 
Portugue.se Itombarded the town, but no further attempt was 
made for some years to cstalilish a trading settlement there. 
In 1509 the mar.shal Don Fernando Coutinho made an un- 
siircessful attack on the city ; and in the folltiwing year it was 
again as.sailed by Albuquerque with 3000 troops. On this 
occasion the palace was plundered and the town burnt; but 
the Portugue.se were finally repulsed, and fled to their ships after 
heavy kiss. In the following year they concluded .a peace with 
tile ziimorin and were allowed to build a iorlilied factory on the 
north bank of the Kallayi river, which was however again, and 
finally, abandoned in 1525. In 1615 the town was visited by 
an English expedition under Captain Keeling, who concluded 
a treaty with the zamorin ; but it was not until 1664 that an 
English trading settlement was established by the East India 
Company. The P'rench settlement, which still exi.stR, was 
founded in 1698. The town was taken in 1765 by Hyder Ali, 
who expelled all the merchants and factors, and destroyed the 
cocoa-nut trees, .sandal-wooti and pepper vines, that the country 
reduced to ruin might present no temptation to the cupidity of 
Europeans. In 1782 the troops of Hyder were driven from 
Calicut by the BritLsh ; but in 1788 it was taken and destroyed 
by his son Tippoo, who carried off Utc inhabitants to Beypur 
and treated them wilh great cruelty. In the latter part of 1790 
the country was occupied by the British ; and under the treaty 
concluded in 1792, whereby Tippoo was deprived of half his 
dominions, Calicut fell lo the Brirish. After this event the 
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inhabitants returned and rebuilt the town, which in 1800 con¬ 
sisted of 5000 houses. , 

As the administrative headquarters of the district, Calicut 
maintains its historical importance. It is served by the Madras 
railway, and is the chief seaport on the Malabar coast, and the 
principal exports are coffee, timber and coco-nut products. 
There are factories for coffee-cleaning, employing several hundred 
hands ; for coir-pressing and timber-cutting. The town has a 
cotton-mill, a saw-mill, and tile, coffee and oil works. A detach¬ 
ment of European troops is generally stationed here to overawe 
the fanatical Moplahs. 

CALIFORNIA, one of the Pacific Coast states of the United 
States of America, physically one of the most remarkable, 
economically one of the more independent, and in history and 
social life one of the most interesting of the Union. It is bounded 
N. by Oregon, 1 '.. by Nevada and Arizona, from which last it 
is separated by the Colorado river, and S. by the Mexican 
province of T,ower California. The length of its medial line 
N. and S. is about 780 m., its breadth varies from 150 to 350 m., 
and its total area is 158,207 sq. m., of which 2205 are water 
surface. In size it ranks second among the states of the 
Union. The coast is bold and rugged and with very few good 
harbours ; .San Diego and San Francisco bays being exceptions. 
The coast line is more than 1000 in. long. 'I'here are eight coast 
islands, all of inconsiderable size, and none of them as yet in 
any way important. 

Physini’raphy .—The physiography of the state is simple; 
its main features arc few and bold : a mountain fringe along 
the ocean, another mountain system along the east border, 
between them—closed in at both ends by their junction—a 
splendid valley of imperial extent, and outside all this a great 
area of barren, arid lands, belonging partly to the Great Basin 
and partly to the Open Basin region. 

Along the Pacific, and some 20-40 m. in width, runs the mass 
of the Coast Range, made up of numerous indistinct ctiains— 
most of which have localized individual names—that are broken 
down into innumerable ridges and spurs, and small valleys 
drained by short streams of rapid fall. The range is cut by 
numerous fault lines, some of which fictray evidence of recent 
activity ; it is probable that movements along these faults cause 
the oarthquaki’ tremors to which the region is sitbjcct, all oi 
which seem to be lectotiic. The nltituclcs of the Coast Range 
vary from about 2000 to 8000 ft. ; in the neighbotirhood of San 
p'rancisco Ikiy the culminating peaks are about 4000 ft. in height 
(Mount Diablo, 3856 ft. ; Mount St Helena, 4343 ft.), and to 
the itorth and south the elevation of the ranges increases. In 
the cast part of the state is the mtignificent Sierra Nevada, 
a great block of the earth’s crust, faulted along its eastern side 
and tilted up so as to have a gentle back slope to the west and 
a steep fault escarpment fa<-ing east, the finest mountain system 
of the Unite<t States. The .Sierra proper, from Lassen's Peak to 
Tehachapi I’tiss in Kern county, is about 430 m. long (from 
Mt. Shasta in Siskiyou county to Mt. San Jacinto in Riverside 
county, more than 600 m.). It narrows to the north and the 
altitude declines in the same direction. Far higher and grander 
than the Coast Range, the Sierra is much less complicated, 
being itideed essentially one chain of great simplicity of structure. 
It is only here and there that a double line of principal summits 
exists. The slo|)e is everywhere long and gradual on the west, 
averaging about 200 ft, to the mile. Precipitous gorges or 
canyons often from 2000 to 5000 ft. in depth become a more 
and more marked feature of the range as one proceeds north¬ 
ward ; over great portions of it they average probably not more 
than 20 m. apart. Where the volcanic formations were spread 
uniformly over the flanks of the mountains, the contrast between 
the canyons and the plain-like region of gentle slope in which 
they have been excavated is especially marked and characteristic. 
The eastern slope is very precipitous, due to a great fault which 
drops the rocks of the Great Basin region abruptly downward 
several thousand feet. Rare passes cross the chain, opening 
at the foot of the mountains on east and on Uie west high on their 
flanks, 7000-10,000 ft. above,the sea. Between 36“ 20' and 38° 


the lowest gap of any kind is af«ve qocA fti, and /he average 
height of those actually used is probably not lass than ti,ooo ft. 
The 14 earsarge, most used of ^ 1 , is still higher. Very few ir 
the entire Sierra are passable by vehicles. Some forty peaks 
are catalogued between 5000 and 8000 ft., and there are clever 
above 14,000. The highest portion of the system is between 
the parallels of 36“ 30' and 37“ 30' ; here the passes are about 
12,000 ft. in elevation, an.d the peaks range ffom 13,000 ft, 
upward, Mount Whitney, 14,502 ft., being the highest summil 
of the United States, excluding Alaska, l^rom this peak north¬ 
ward there is a gradual decline, until at the point where the 
Central Pacific crosses in lat. 39“ 20' the elevation is only 7000 ft 

Of the mountain sceneiy the granite pinnacles and domes ol 
the highest Sierra opposite Owen’s Lake—where there is a drop 
eastward into the valley of about 10,000 ft. in 10 ra. tHe snowy 
volcanic cone of Mt. .Shasta, rising 10,000 ft. above the adjacent 
plains ; and the lovely valleys of the Coast Range, and the 
south fork of the King river — all these have their charms: 
but mo.st beautiful of all is the unique scenery of the Yoseniitc 
Valley (q. 7 i.). Much of the ruggedness and beauty of the 
mountains is due to the erosive action of many alpine gkiciers 
that once existed on the higher summits, and which have left 
behind their evidences in valleys and amphitheatres with 
towering walls, polished rock-expanses, glacial lakes and meadows 
and tumbling waterfalls. Remnants of those glaciers are stil' 
to be seen,—as notably on Mt. Shasta,•• though shrunk to smal 
dimensions. Glaeial action may be studied wdl as far south as 
36“. The canyons are largely the work of rivers, modified bj 
glaciers that ran through them after the rivers had formed tl.era 
All of the .Sierra lakes and ponds are of glacial origin and thers 
are some thousands of tiiem. The lower lake line is about 800c 
ft.; it is lower to the north than to the south, <iwingto the differeni 
climate, and the different period of glacial retrogression. O; 
these lakes some are fresh, and some—us those of the north-easi 
counties—alkali. The finest of all is Tahoe, 6223 ft. above th* 
sea, lying between the true Sierras and the Basin Ranges, witt 
peaks on several sides rising 4000-5000 ft. above it. It is 150c 
ft. deep and its waters art of extraordinary purity (containing 
only three grains of solid matter to the gallon). Clear Lake 
in the Coast Range, is another beautiful sheet of water. It ii 
estimated by John Muir that on an average “ perhaps more thar 
a mile ” of degradation took place in tlie last glacial period 
but with regard to the whole subject of glacial action in C^ifornia 
as in other fields, there is considerable difference of opinion 
The same authority counted 65 small residual glaciers between 
36® 30' and 39® ; two-thirds of them lie between 37® and 38®, 
on some of the highest ptuiks in the district of the San Joaquin. 
Merced, Tuolumne and Owen's rivers. They do not descend 
on an average, below 11,000 ft. ; the largest of all, on Mt. Shasta, 
descends to 9500 ft. above the sea. 

Volcanic action has likcwi.se left abundant traces, especially 
in the northern half of the range, whereas the evidences ol 
glacial action arc most pierfect (though not most abundant] 
in the south. Lava covers most of the northern half of the 
range, and there are many craters and ash-concs, some recent and 
of perfect form. Of these the most remarkable is Mt. Shasta, 
In Owen's Valley is a fine group of extinct or dormant volcanoes. 

Among the other indications of great geological disturbance! 
on the Pacific Coast may also be mentioned the earthquakes 
to which California like the rest of the coast is liable. From 185c 
to 1887 almost 800 were catalogued by Professor E. H. Holder 
for California, Oregon and Washington. They occur in al 
sea.sons, scores of slight tremors being recorded every yfeur by 
the Weather Bureau ; but they are of no importance, and ever 
of thc.se the number affecting any particular locality is small 
From 1769 to 1887 there were 10 “ destructive ” and 24 othei 
“ extremely severe ” shocks according to the Rossi Forel nomen- 
clatural scale of intensity. In 1812 great destruction wai 
wrought by an earthquake that affected all the southern pan 
of the state; in 1865 the region about San Francisco was violently 
disturbed ; in 1872 the whole Sierra and the state of Nevadt 
were violently shaken ; and in 1906 San Francisco (?.».) was it 
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large part (lestro)»ed by a shotic that caused great damage else¬ 
where in the state. 

North of 40° N. lat. iSie Coast Range and Sierra systems unite, 
forming a country cxtr^ely rough. The eastern half of this 
area is covered chiefly with volcanic plains, very dry and barren, 
lying between precipitous, although not very lofty, ranges ; 
the western half is magnificently timbered, and toward the coast 
excessively wt:t. Jletwecn 35° and 36“ N. lat. the Sierra at its 
southern end turns westward toward the coast as the Tchachapi 
Range. The valley is thus closed to the north and south, and 
is surrounded b)' a mountain wall, which is broken down in but 
a single place, the gap behind the Colden Gate at San Francisco. 
'I'hrough this passes the entire drainage of the interior. The 
length oi the valley is about 450 m., its breadth averages about 
40 m. if the lower foothills be included, so that the entire area 
is about 18,000 sq. m. The drainage basin measured from 
the water-partings of the enclosing mountains is some three 
times as grea^. From the mouth of the Sacramento to Redding, 
at the northern head of the valley, the rise is 552 ft. in 192 m., 
and from the mouth of the San Joaquin .southward to Kem 
lake it is 282 ft. in 260 m. 

Two great rivers drain this central basin,—the .San Joaquin, 
whose valley comprises more than three-fifths of the entire 
basin, and the .Sacramento, whose valley comprises the remainder. 
The San Joaquin is a very crooked stream flowing through a low 
mud-plain, with tule banks; the Sacramento is much less 
meandering, and its immediate basin, which is of sandy loam, 
is higlmr and more attractive than that <.)f the San Joaquin. 
The eastward flanks of the Coast Range are very scantily forested, 
and they furnish not a single stream permanent enough to reach 
either the Sacramento or San Joaquin throughout the dry season. 
On the easterit side of both rivers are various important tribu¬ 
taries, fed by the more abundant rains and melting snows of the 
western flank of the Sierra; but these streams also shrink 
greatly in the dry season. The Feather, emptying into the 
.Sacrametito river about 30 m. N. of the city of Sacramento, 
is the most important tributary of the Sacramento river. A 
striking feature of the Sacramento system is that for 200 m. 
north of the Feather it docs not receive a single tributary of 
any importance, though walled in by high mountains. Another 
peculiar and very general feature of the drainage system of the 
state is the presence of numerous so-called river “ sinks,” where 
the waters disappear, either directly by evaporation or (as in 
Death Valley) after flowing for a time bimeath the surface. 
These ‘‘ sinks ” are therefore not the true sinks of limestone 
regions. The popular name is applied to Owen’s lake, at the 
end of Owen's river ; to Mono lake, into which flow various 
streams rising in the Sierra between Mount Dana and Castle 
Peak; and to Death Valley, which contains the “ sink ” of the 
Amargosa river, and evidently was once an extensive lake, 
although now only a mud-flat in ordinary winters, aod n drj’, 
alkaline, desert plain in summer. All these lakes, andrthe other 
mountain lakes before referred to, show by the terraces about 
them that the water stood during the glacial period much higher 
than it does now. Tulare lake, which with Uuena Vista lake 
and Kern lake receives the drainage of the southern Sierra, 
shows extreme local variations of shore-line, and is generally 
believed to have shrunk extremely since 1850, though of this 
no adequate proof yet exists. In 1900 it was about 200 sq. m. 
in area. In wet seasons it overflows its banks and becomes 
greatly extended in area, discharging its surplus waters into the 
San Joaquin; but in dry seasons the evaporation is .so great 
that there is no such discharge. The drainage of Lassen, Si.skiyou 
and Modoc counties has no outlet to the sea and is collected 
in a number of great alkaline lakes. 

Finally along the sea below Pt. Conception arc fertile coastal 
plains of considerable extent, separated from the interior deserts 
by various mountain ranges from 5000 to 7000 ft. high, and 
with peaks much higher (San llernardino, 11,600; San Jacinto, 
jo,8oo; San Antonio, 10,140). Unlike the northern Sierra, 
the ranges of Southern California are broken down in a number 
of places. It is over these passes—Soledad, 3822 ft., Cajon, 


San Gorgonio. 2560 ft.—that the railways cross to the coast. 
That part of California which lies tp the south and east of the 
southern inosculation of the Coast Range and the Sierra com¬ 
prises an area of fully 50,000 sq. m., and belongs to the Basin 
Range region. I'or the must part if is excessively dry and 
barren. The Mohave desert—embracing Kern, Los Angeles 
and San Bernardino,—as also a large part of San l>iego. Imperial 
and Riverside counties, belong to the “ Great Basin,” while a 
narrow strip along the Colorado river is in the “ Open Basin 
Region.” They have no drainage to the sea, save fitfully for 
slight areas through the Colorado river. The Mohave desert is 
about 2000 ft. above the sea in general altitude. The southern 
part of the Great Basin region is vaguely designated the Colorado 
desert. In .San Diego, Imperial and Riverside counties a numlier 
of creeks or so-called rivers, with beds that are normally dry, 
flow centrally toward the desert of Salton Sink or “Sea”; 
this is the lowest part of a large area that is depressed below the 
level of the sea,—at Salton 263 ft., and 275 ft. at the lowest point. 
In 1900 the Colorado river (q.v.) was tapped south of the Mexican 
boundary for water wherewith to irrigate land in the Imperial 
Valley along the Southern Pacific railway, adjoining .Salton Sea. 
The river enlarged the canal, and finding a steeper gradient than 
that to its mouth, was diverted into the Colorado desert, flooding 
Salton Sea ; * and when the break in this river was closed for 
the second time in February 1907, though much of its water 
still escaped through minor cliannels and by seepage, a lake 
more than 400 .sq. m. in area was left. A permanent 60 ft. 
masonry dam was completed in July 1907. The region to the 
cast of the Sierra, likewise in the Great Basin province, between 
the crest of that range and the Nevada boundary, is very moun¬ 
tainous. Owen’s river runs through it from north to south for 
some 180 m. Near Owen’s lake the scenery is extremely grand. 
'Lhe valley here is very narrow, and on either side the mountains 
rise from 7000 to 10,000 ft. above the lake and river. 'J'he Inyo 
range, on the east, is ciuite bare of timber, and its summits arc 
only occasionally whitened with snow for a few days fluring the 
winter, as almost all precipitation is cut off by the higher ranges 
to the westward. Still farther to the east some 40 m. from the 
lake is Death Valley (including Lost or Mesquite Valley) —the 
name a reminder of the fate of a party of “ forty-niners ” who 
perished here, by thirst or by starvation and exposure. Death 
Valley, some 50 m. long and on an average 20-25 W- Ijroad from 
the crests of the inclosing mountain ranges (or 5-10 m. at their 
base), constitutes an irulependent drainage basin. It is below 
sea level, —in one place supposedly (1902)480 ft.—and altogether 
is one of the most remarkidilc physical features of Caliiornia. 
The mountains about it are high and bare and brilliant with 
varied colours. The Amargosa river, entering the valley from 
Nevada, disappears in the salty basin. Enormous quantities 
of borax, already exploited, and of nitrate of soda, are known 
to be present in the surrounding country, the former as almost 
pure borate of lime in Tertiary lake sediments. 

The phj’siography of the state is the evident determinant of 
its climate, fauna and flora. California has the highest land 
and the lowest land of the United States, the greatest variety 
of temperature and rainfall, and of products of the soil. 

Climate .—The climate is very different from that of the 
Atlantic coast; and indeed very different from that of any part 
of the country save that bordering California. Amid great 
variations of local weather there are some peculiar features that 
obtain all over the state. In the first place, the climate of the 
entire Pacific Coast is milder and more uniform in temperature 
than that of the states in corresponding latitude east of the 
mountains. Thus we have to go north as far as Sitka in 57“ N. 
lat. to find the same mean yearly temperature as that of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, in latitude 44° 39'. And going south along the 
coast, we find the mean temperature of San Diego 6° or 7“ less 
than that of Vicksburg, Miss., or Charleston, S.C. The quantity 
of total annual heat supply at Puget Sound exceeds that at 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Gevel^d or Omaha, all more than 

t In December 1904 Salton Sea was dry; in February 1906 it was 
occupied by a lake 60 m. long. 
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500 m. farther south ; Cape Flattery, exposed the year round 
to cold ocean fogs, receives more heat than Eastport, Maine, 
which is 3° farther south and has a warmer summer. In the 
second place, the means of winter and summer are much nearer 
the mean of the year in California than in the etist. This condi¬ 
tion of things is not so marked as one gc>es inward from tlie 
coast; yet everywhere save in the high mountains the winters 
arc comparatively mild. In the third place, the division of the 
year into two .seasons—-a wet one and a dry (and extremely 
dusty) one—marks this portion of the Pacific Coast in the most 
decided manner, and this natural climatic area coincides almost 
exactly in its extension with that of California; being truly 
characteristic neither of Lower California nor of the greater part 
of Oregon, though more so of Nevada and Arizona. And finally, 
in the fourth place, except on the coast the disagrceableness of 
the heat of summer is greatly lessened by the dryness of the air 
and the consequent rapidity of evaporation. Among the 
peculiarities of Californian climate it is not one of the least 
striking that as one leaves the Sacramento or San Joaquin plains 
and travels into the mountains it becomes wanner, at least fol’ 
the first 2000 or 3000 ft. of ascent. 

Along both the Coast Range and the Sierra considerable 
rainfall is certain, although, owing to the slight snow accumula¬ 
tions of the former, its streams arc decidedly variable. A heavy 
rain-belt, with a normal fall of more than 40 in., covers all the 
northern half of the Sierra and the north-west counties ; shading 
off from this is the region of 10-20 in. fall, which covers all the 
rest of the state save Inyo, Kern and San Bernardino counties, 
Imiierial county and the eastern portion of Riverside county ; 
lh<- precipitation of this belt is from o to 10 in. In excessively 
dry years the limits of this last division may include all of the 
state below Kresno and the entire Central N’alley as well. In 
the mounttiins the precipitation increases with the altitude ; 
abovt; 6000 or 7000 ft. it is almost wholly in the form of snow ; 
and (his snow, melting in summer, is of immense importance to 
the state, supplying water once for placer mining and now for 
irrigation. The north-west counties arc c.\trcmely wet; many 
localities here have normal rainfalls of 60-70 in. and even higher 
annually, while in extreme seasons as much as 125 in. falls. 
Along the entire Paci.fic Coast, but particularly N. of .Sail Fran¬ 
cisco, there is a night fog from May to September. It extends 
but a few miles inland, but within this belt is virtually a pro¬ 
longation of the rainy season and has a marked effect on 
vegetation. Below San Francisco the preripilation decreases 
along the const, until at San Diego it is only about 10 in. The 
.south-east counties are the driest portions of the linited States. 
At Ogilby, Volcano, Indio and other stations on the Southern 
Pacific line the normal annual precipitation is from i'5 to 2-5 in. ; 
and there are localities near Owen’s lake, even on its very edge, 
that are almost dr>'. For days in succession when it storms 
along the Southern California coasts and dense rain clouds blow 
landwards to the mountains, leaving snow or rain on their 
summits, it has l>een observed that within a few miles beyond 
the ridge the contact of the desert air di.ssipates the remaining 
moisture of the clouds into light misty masses, like a steam 
escape in cold air. The extreme heat of the south-east iii tempered 
by the extremely low humidity characteristic of the Great Basin, 
which in the interior of the two .southernmost counties is very 
low. The humidity of places such as Fresno, Sacramento and 
Red Bluff in the valley varies from 48 to 58. Many places in 
northern, southern, central, mountain and southern coastal 
California normally have more than 200 perfectly clear days in a 
year ; and many in the mountains and in the south, even on the 
coast, have more than 250. The extreme variability in the 
amount of rainfall is remarkable.* The effects of a season of 
drought on the dry portions of the state need not be adverted 
to; and as there is no rain or snow of any consequence 
on the mountains during summer, a succession of dry 
seasons may almost bare ^e ranges of the accumulated stock 

• During the interval from 1850 to 1872 the yearly rainfall at 
San Francisco ranged from 11-37 1040.27 in.: hum 1850 to 1904 the 
average was 22-74, and the probable annual variation 4 in. 


of previous winter snows, thus fnaking igorse what is alread- 
bad. - , 

The, Colorado desert (together with* the lower Gila Valle; 
of Arizona) is the hotte.st part of the JJnited States. Along th 
line of tl)e Southern Pacific the yearly extreme is frequent! 
from 124° to 121)'’ K. (i.e. in the shade, which is almost if no 
quite the greatest heat ever actually recorded in any part of th 
world). At the otlier extreme, temperatures ot -20“ to -36 
are recorded yearly on the Central (Southern) Pacific line nea 
Liike Tahoe. The normal annual means of the coldest localitie 
of the state arc from 37“ to 44° F. ; the monthly means fror 
20° to 65° F. The normal annual meaas of Indio, Mammoi 
Tanks, Salton and Volcano Springs are from 73-<)° to 78-4 F. ; th 
monthly means from 52-8" to 101-3° (frequently 95° to 98“' 
The normal trend of the annual isotherms of the staW is ver 
simple : a low line of about 40° circles the angle in the Nevad 
boundar)- line ; 50° normally follows the northern Sierra aeros 
the Oregon border ; lines of higher temperature enclose th 
Great Valley ; and linos of still higher temperature—usual! 
60° to 70", in hotter years 60° to 75°—run transversely aeros 
the southeni tjuartcr ol the state. 

Another weather factor is the winds, which are extreme! 
regular in their movements. There are brisk diurnal sea-breezes 
and .seasonal trades and counter-trades. Along the roast ai 
on-shore breeze blows evert- summer day ; in the evening it i 
replaced by a night-fog, and the cooler air draws down th 
mountain sides in opposition to its movement during the day 
In the upper air a dry off-shore wind from the Rocky Mountaii 
plateau prevails throughout the summer; and in winter an on 
shore rain wind. The last is the counter-trade, the ali-yea 
wind of Alaska and Oregon; it prevails in winter ev-en ol 
Southern California. 

There is the widest and most startling variety of local climates 
At Truckee, for example, lying about 5800 ft. above the sea near 
Lake T.-dioe, the lowest temperature of the year may be -25° F. 
or colder, when 70 m. westward at Rocklin, which lies in the 
foothills about 250 ft. alxivc the sea, the mercury does not 
fall below 28°. Snow never falls at Rocklin, but falls in large 
quantity at Truckee ; ice is the crop of the one, oranges of the 
other, at the same time. 'I'liere are points in Southern California 
where one may actually look from sea to desert and from snow 
to orange groves. Distance from the ocean, situation with 
reference to the mountain ninges, and altitude are all important 
determinants of these climatic differences; but of these the 
last seems to be most important. At any rate it may be said 
that generally speaking the maximum, minimum and mean 
temperatures of points of approximately equal altitude are 
respectively but slightly different in northern or southern 
California.'* 

Death Valley surpasses for combined heat and aridity any 
meteorological stations on earth where regular observations 
are taken, although for extremes of heat it is exceeded by places 
in the Colorado desert. The minimum daily temperature in 
summer is rarely below 70° F. and often above 90° F. (in the 
shade), while the maximum may- for days in succession be 
as high as 120° F. A record of 6 months (1891) showed an 
average daily relative humidity of 30.6 in the morning and 13-6 
in the evening, and the humidity sometimes falls to S- Yet 
the surrounding country is not devoid of vegetation. The hills 
are very fertile when irrigated, and the wet season develops 
a variety of perennial herbs, shrubs and annuals. 

Fauna. —California embraces areas of every life-zone of 
North America: of the boreal, the Hndsonian and Canadian 
subzones ; of the transition, Ae humid Pacific subzone ; of 
the upper austral, the arid or upper Sononan subzone ; of the 
lower austral, the arid or lower Sonoran ; of the tropical, the 
“ dilute arid ” subzune. As will be inferred from the above 

* The means for Lus Angeles and Red Bluff, of Redding and 
Fresno, of San Diego and Sacramento, of San Francisco or Monterey 
and Independence, are respectively about the same ; and all of them 
lie between 56° and 63° F. The piacus mentioned arc scattered over 
3i° of longitude and 61 ° of latitude. 
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account of tcmp^ratrre, sum.ner is longer in the north, and 
localities in the \ alley have more hours of heat than do those 
of south California. Hence that climatic characteristic of 
the entire Pacific Coast—already referred to and which is of 
extreme importance in determining the life-zones of California— 
the great amount of total annual heat supply at comparatively 
high latitudes. A low summer temperature enables northern 
sp<ries to pu.'h far southward, while the high heat total of the 
vear enables southern species to push far north. Tlie resultant 
intermingling of forms is very marked and characteristic of 
the Pacific Coast states. The distribution of life-zones is 
primarily a matter of altitude and corre.sponds to that of the 
isotherms. 'J'hc mountain goat and mountain sheep live in 
the .Sierran upper-land, though long .ago well-nigh exterminated. 
The Divjglas red squirrel is ubiquitous in the Sierran forests 
and their most conspicuous inhabitant. Whitc-lailed deer 
and especially black-tails are found on the high Sierra ; the 
mule deer, Uio, although its habiUit is now mainly east of the 
range, on the (datcau, is also met with, drizzly, black, cinnamon 
and brown bears are all (’alifomian species once common and 
to-day rare. When Americans began to rule in California elk 
and antelope herded in great numbers in the Great Valley ; 
the former may to-day sometimes be seen, possibly, in the 
northern forests, and the latter occasionally cross into the state 
from Nevada. The sage-hen is abundant on the eastern flank 
of the Sierra. Grou.se, quail, crows an<l woodpeckers {Melancrprs 
jormieworus) furnish species characteristic of the state. 'J'here 
are various species of ground-squirrels and gophers, which are 
very abundant. Noteworthy in the animal life of the lower 
Sonoran and tropic region are a variety of snakes and lizards, 
desert rats and mice ; and, among birds, the cactus wren, desert 
thrasher, desert sparrow, Texas night-hawk, mocking-bird 
iind ground cuckoo or road runner (Ceiicnrryx calilnriiianus), 
'file California vulture, the largest flying bird in North America 
and fully as large as the .Andean condor, is not limited to Cali- 
foniia but is fairly common there. In the zoology and botany 
of California as of the rest of the 1 ‘acific Coast, the distinctions 
between the upper austral and humid transition zones are largely 
obliterated : and as one ptisses southward into the arid lands, 
life forms of both these zones intermingle with those of the 
arid transition. 

P'ish are abundant, 'fhe United .States fish commission, .and an 
active state commission established in i86(), have done much to 
preserve and increase this source of food. In i8<)0 it was esti¬ 
mated that the yield of the 7000 m. of coast of the three Pacifie 
.states was about two-thirds that of New ICngland's 500m.,—about 
$10,000,000 annually, or 23,000,000 lb in i8go. .Since then the 
output has greatly increased in all three Pacific stales. Of the 
total, California in 1904 yielded between a quarter and a third. 
A third of her fish comes from the Sacramento river. Some 230 
more or less—marine food fishes are to be found in the market at 
San Prancisco. The exports of fish from that port from 1892- 
1890 were valued at from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000 annually. 
Native oysters are small and of peculiar flavour; eastern 
varieties also arc fattetted, but not bred in Clalifornia waters. 
Shrimp are abundant ; the shrimp fishers are Chinese and four- 
fifths of the catch is exported to China. Sturgeon were once the 
cheapest fi.sh after .salmon; to-day, despite all efforts lo increase 
the supply, they are the dearest. Salmon, once threatened with 
extinction, have been saved, maintained in good supply, and 
indeed have probably regained their pristine abundance. Shad 
and striped bass are both very abundant and cheap. Black buss, 
flounders, ternipin, sea-turtles, perch, turbot, sole and catfish arc 
also common. Great herds of seals once lay like toll-gatherers off 
the Golden Gate and other bays of the coast, taking a large share 
of the salmon and other fish ; but they are no longer common. 
The sea-lions sometimes raid the rivers for 100 m. inland. They 
have greatly increa.»ed since hunting them for their hides and oil 
ceased to be profitable, and thousands sometimes gather on the 
Farallones, off the Golden Gate. 

Flora. —Inclusiveness of range in the distribution of vegetable 
life is perhaps more suggestive than the distribution of animal 


species. The variation is from dwarf mountain pine to giant 
cactus and dates. The humid transition belt is the habitat of 
California's magnificent forests. Nut pine, juniper and true 
sage-brush (Artemisia tridentata) characterize the upper Sonoran, 
—although the latter grows equally 'in the transition zone. 
Cereals, orchard fruits and alfalfa are of primary importance in 
the upper and of secondary importance in the lower Sonoran. In 
the arid portions of this and the tropic ureas the indigenous plants 
are creosote, mesquite and alfilcria bushes, desert acacias, 
paloverdes, alkali-heath, salt grass, agaves, yuccas (especially the 
.Spanish-bayonot and Joshua tree)and cactuses. Among exotics 
the Australian saltbush spreads successfully over the worst alkali 
land. The introduction of other exotics into these zones,—made 
humid by irrigation, which converts them, the one into true 
nustro riparian the other into true humid tropical,—has revolu¬ 
tionized the agricultural, and indeed the whole, economy of 
California. .At the two ends of Cajon I’ass, only four or five 
kilometres apart, are the two utterly distinct flonis of the Mohave 
desert and the .San Bernardino valley. Despite the presence of 
the pass, plants do not spread, so great is the difference of climatic 
conditions. On the (k'sert the same plant will vary in different 
years from 4 in. to i o ft. in height when e(|ually mature, according 
to the rainfall tind other conditions of growth. Many mature 
plants arc not taller than 0-4 to 0-8 in. The tree yucea often 
attains a height of 20 to 25 ft., and a diameter of I'S ft. About 
600 species of plants were catiilogued In desert California in i8qi 
by a government botanical party. The flora of the coast islands 
of California is very interesting. On Santa Ouz Professor J oseph 
l.e Conte found 248 species, nearly all of which are distincllvelv 
Californian, 48 tx'ing peruliar to the surrounding islands and 28 
peculiar to Southern Cidifornia. Various other things indicate a 
separation of the islands from the mainland in quaternary times ; 
since which, owing to the later southward movement on the 
continent of northern forms in glacial times, there has been a 
struggle for existence on the mainland from which the islands 
have largely esaiped. 

Forests. —'j'he forests and agricultural crops of the state de¬ 
mand particular notice. In 1900 the woodland was estimated 
by the Ilnitcd States censuS'lit 22 of the sliite's area, and the 
total stand at 200,000 million ft. of timber. The variety of forest 
trees is not great, but some of the California trees are unique, and 
the forests of the state arc, with those of Oregon and Washington, 
perhaps the most magnificent of the world. At least the coni¬ 
ferous forests which make up nine-tenths of California’s woodland 
surpass all others known in number of species and in the size and 
beauty of the trees. Forty-six species occur, namely, 32 species 
of pitch trees (18 pines), 12 species of the cypresses .and their 
idlies (2 sequoia), and 2 speeies of yews or their allies. Peruliar 
to California are the two species of sequoia (y.n.)—the redwood 
(.S’, sempen’irens), and the big-tree (.S', ifigaiitea), remnants of an 
earlier age when they were common in other parts of the world. 
The redwood grows only in a narrow strip on the Coast Range 
from Southern Oregon (where there are not more than 1000 acres) 
down nearly to the Golden Gate, in a habitat of heavy rains and 
heavy fogs. They cover an area of about 2000 sq. m. almost 
unmixed with other species. One fine grove stands S. of San 
Francisco near Santa Cruz. These noble trees attain very often 
a height of more than 300 ft., frequently of 350 and even more, 
and a butt diameter of more than 15 to 20 ft., with clean, straight 
fluted trunks rising 200 ft. below the lowest branches. They grow 
in the densest timber stand known. Single acres have yielded 
1,500,000 ft. B.M. of lumber, and single trees have cut as high as 
100,000 ft. The total stand in 1900 was estimated by the United 
States census as 75,000,000,000 ft., and the ordinary stand per 
acre varies from 25,000 to 150,000 ft., averaging probably 60,000 
ft. The redwood is being rapidly used for lumber. There is 
nowhere any considerable young growth from seed, although this 
mode of reproduction is not (as often staled) unknown ; the tree 
will reproduce itself more than once from the stump (hence its 
name). In thirty years a tree has been known to grow to a height 
of 80 ft. and a diameter of 16 in. The wood contains no pitch and 
much water, and in a green condition will not bum. To this fact 
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it owes its immunity from the forest fires which wreak frightful 
havoc among the surrounding forests. As the redwood is limited 
to the Coast Range, so the big-tree is limited wholly to the Sierra 
Nevada. Unlike the redwood the big-tree occurs in scattered 
groves (ten in all) amoi% other species. Its habitat extends 
some 200 m., from latitude 36° to 39“, nowhere descending much 
below an altitude of 5000 ft., nor rising above 8000 ft. The most 
northerly grove and the nearest to San Fninri.sco is the Calaveras 
Grove near Stockton ; the Mariposa firove, just south of the Vo- 
semite National Park, is a stiite reservation and easily accessible 
to tourists. The noblest groves are near Visalia, and are held as 
a national park. The average height is about 273 ft., and the 
diameter near the ground 20 ft. ; various individuals stand over 
300 ft., and a dianu'ter of 25 ft. is not rare. One tree measures 
35-7 ft. inside the bark 4 ft. above the ground, 10 ft. at 200 ft. 
above the ground, and is 325 ft. tall. Specimens have been cut 
down that were estimated to be 3300 and even 2200 years old ; 
many trees standing arc prcsumalily 2500 years old. It is the 
opinion of John Muir that the big-tree would normally live 5000 
years or more ; that the California groves arc still in their prime ; 
that, contrary to general ideas, the big-tree was never more widely 
distriVaited than now, at least not within the past 8000 or 10,000 
years ; th.it it is not a decaying species, but that on the contrary 
“ no tree of till the forest is more e.nduringly established in con¬ 
cord with climate and soil,” growing like the mountain pine even 
on granite, and in little danger save from the greed of the lumber¬ 
man ; but other c.xcellent authorities consider it as hardly hold¬ 
ing its own, especially in the north. Three main wood belts cover 
the flanks of the Sierra ; the. lower or main pine belt, the silver fir 
belt, and the upper pine belt. The sugar pine, the yellow or silver 
pine and the 1 louglas spruce (considerably smaller than in Oregon 
and Washington), are rivals in stature and nobility, all attaining 
200 ft. or more when full grown ; and the incense cedar reaches a 
height of 130 ft. In this i)elt and the following one of firs the big- 
tree also grows. 'I'he white silver fir {allies coucala) and the silver 
or red fir (ah. magiiifica), standing 200 to 230 ft., make up almost 
wholly the main forest licit from 3000 to 9000 ft. for some 450 m. 
.■\bove the firs come the tamarack, constituting the bulk of the 
lower Alpine forest; the hardy long-lived mountain pine ; the 
red cedar or juniper, growing even on the baldest rocks ; the 
beautiful hemlock spruce ; the still higher while pine, nut pine, 
needle pine ; and finally, at 10,000 to 12,000 ft., the dwarf pine, 
which grows in a tangle on the earth over which one walks, and 
may not show for a century’s growth more than a foot of height 
or an inch of girth. The Nevada slope of thcmountaijis below 7300 
ft. is covered with the nut pine down to the sage plains. Us nuts 
are galheretl in enormous amounts by the Indians for food ; and 
it is estimated that the yearly harvest of these nuts exceeds in 
bulk that of all the cereals of ('alifornia (John Muir). On the 
•Sierra the underbrush is characterized by the pungent manzanita, 
the t alifornia buckeye and the chamiso ; the last two growing 
etiually abundantly on the Coast Range. The chamiso and the 
manzanita, with a variety of shrubby oaks and thorny plants, 
often grow together in a dense and sometimes quite impenetrable 
undergrowth, forming what is known as “ chaparral ” ; if the 
chamiso occurs alone the thicket is a “ chamisal.” The elm, the 
hickory, the beech, the chestnut, and many others of the most 
characteristic and useful trees of the eastern states were originally 
entirely wanting in California. Oaks are abundant; they are 
especially characteristic of the Great Valley, where they grow in 
magnificent groves. Up to May 1908 national forest reserves 
amounted to 23,603,700 acres. The redwoods are almost wholly 
unprotected by law,and the big-trees veryinadequately protected. 
One of the noblest redwood areas (that of Santa Cruz county) is 
a state reservation (created in 1901). Even within reservations 
almost all the merchantable timber is owned by private in¬ 
dividuals. In addition to native trees many others—especially 
ornamental species—have been successfully introduced from 
various parts of the world. 

Soil. —Sand and loams in great variety, grading from mere 
sand to adobe, make up the soils of the state. The plains of 
the north-cast counties are volcanic, and those of the south-east 
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sandy. It is impossible to say with accuracy jvhat part of the 
state may properly be classed as tillable. The total fafm acreage 
in igoo.was 28,828,951 acres, of which 4B-5 % were improved ; 
since 1880 the absolute amount of impjoved land has remained 
practically constant, despite the extraordinary’ progress of the 
state in these years. Much land is too rough, too elevated 
or too arid ever to he made agriculturally available ; but irriga¬ 
tion, and the work of the state and national agricultural bureaus 
in introducing new plants and promoting scientific farming, 
hav’e accomplished much that once seemed impossible. The 
peculiarities of the climate, especially its division into two 
seasons, make Californian (and Southern Arizona) agriculture 
very different from that of the rest of the country. During the 
winter no shelter is necessary for live-stock, nor, during summer, 
for the grains that are harvested in June and July, and«nay lie 
lor weeks or months in the field. The mild, wet winter is the 
season of planting and growth, and so throughout the year there 
is a succession of crops. The dangers of drought in the long dry 
seasons particularly incrca.se the uncertainties of agriculture in 
regions naturally arid. Irrigation was introduced in Southern 
California liefore 1780, but its use was desultory and its spread 
slow till after 1830. In 1900 almost 1,300,000 acres were irrigated 
- an increase of 46 since 1890. About half of this total was 
in San Joaquin Valley. California has tlie greatest area of 
irrigated land of any slate in the Union, and offers the most 
complete utilization of resources. In the south artesian wells, 
and In the Great Valley the rivers of the Sierra slope, are th.e 
main source of water-supply. On nearly ajl lands irrigaticl 
some crops will grow in ordinary seasons without irrigation, but 
it is this that makes possible selection of crops; practically 
indispensable for all field and orchard culture in the south, 
save for a few moist coastal areas, it everywhere increases tlie 
yield of all crops and is practised generally all over the state. 
Of the acreage devoted to alfalfa in 1899, 76-2 % was irrigated ; 
of that devoted to subtropical fruits, 71-7 %. Small fruits, 
orchard fruits, hay, garden products and grains are decreasingly 
dependent on irrigation ; wheat, which was once California's 
great staple, is (for good, but not for best results) comparatively 
independent of it, hence its early predominance in Californian 
.agriculture, due to this success on arid lands since taken over 
for more remunerative irrigated crops. 

Agrieulitire.- The spread of irrigation and of intensive cultiva¬ 
tion, and the increase of small farms during the last quarter of 
the 19th century, have made California what it is to-day. Agri¬ 
culture had its beginning in W'heat-raising on great ranches, 
from 50,000 even to several hundred thousand acres in extent. 
A few of these, particularly in the Great Valley, are still worked, 
but only a few. The average size of farms in 1850 (when the 
large Mexican grants were almost the only farms, and these 
unbroken) was 4466 acres; in i860 it was 466-4, and in 1900 
only 397-4 acres. Stock ranches, tobacco plantations, and hay 
and grain farms, average from 800 to 530 acres, and counteract 
the tendency of dair)’ farms, beet plantations, orchards, vegetable 
gardens and nurseries to lower the size of the farm unit still 
further. The renting of large holdings prevails to a greater 
extent than in any other state except Texas. From 1880 to 
1900 the number of farms above 500 and below 1000 acres 
doubled ; half of the total in 1900 were smaller than 100 acres. 
The most remunerative and most characteristic farming to-day 
is diversified and intensive and on small holdings. The essential 
character of California's economic life has been determined 
by the successive predominance of grass, gold, grain and fruits. 
Omitting the second it may be truly said that the order of 
agricultural development has been mainly one of blind experi¬ 
ment or fortuitous circumstances. Staple products have changed 
with increa-sing knowledge of climatic conditions, of life-zones 
and of the fitness of crops ; first hides and tallow, then wool, 
wheat, grapes (which in the early eighteen-nineties were the 
leading fruit), deciduous orchard fruits, and semi-tropical citrus 
fruits successively. Prunes were introduced in 1854, but their 
possibilities were only slightly appreciated for some thirty years. 
Of various other crops much the same is true. Of late years 
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progress has becij verf; intelligent ; in earlier years it was gained 
through a' multitude of experiments and failtu-es, and great 
pecuniary loss, and progress was a testimonial chiefly to,courage 
and perseverance. The possibilities of the lower .Sonoran and 
tropical areas are still imjarfectly known. Nature has been 
niggard of rain but lavish in soil and sun. Irrigation has shown 
that with water, arid and barren plains, veritable deserts, may 
be made to bloom with immense wealth of semi-tropical fruits ; 
and irrigation in the tropical area along the Colorado river, 
which is so arid that it naturally bears only desert vegetation, 
has made it a true humid-tropical region like Southern Florida, 
growing true tropical fruits. 

in i8qc) Cidifornia ranked eleventli among the states in total 
value of farm property (8706,527,955) and fourteenth in the 
total wJue of farm prodin ts (8151,090,606). Tlie growth of 
the former from 1890 to i()00 was only 2'5 %, one of the 
smallest increases among all the states. 

'J'he pastoral period extended from 1769 to 1848. The live¬ 
stock industry was introduced by the Franciscans and flourished 
exceedingly. In i8,t4, when the missions had already passed 
their best days, there were some 486,000 cattle, horses, mules 
and asses on the ranges, and 525,000 small animals, principally 
shee]). Throughout the pre-American period stock-raising 
was the leading industry : it built up the prosperity of the 
missions, largely supported the government and almost ex¬ 
clusively sustained foreign commerce. Hides and tallow were 
the sum and substance of Californian eeonomy. Horses were 
slaughtered wholesale at times to make way for cattle on the 
ranges. There was almost no ilairying ; olive oil took the place 
of butter, and wine of milk, at the missions ; and in general 
indeed the Mexicans were content with water. In the develop¬ 
ment of the state under the American regime the live-stock 
industry' has been subordinate. A learful drought in 1862-1864 
greatly depressed it, and especially discouraged cattle ranching. 
Sheep then became of primary importance, until the increase 
of the flocks threatened ranges and forests with destruction. 
As late us 1876 there were some 7,000,000 shttep, in jyoo only 
2,581,000, and in 1900 only 1,750,000. In the total value of 
all live stock (5.402,297 head) in 1900 ($65,000,000) the rank of 
the state was 15th in the Ihiion, and in valtie of dairy products 
ill 1899 (12-84 million dollars) i2lh. The live-stoeic industry 
showed a tendency to decline after i8go, and the dairy industry 
also, despite various things—notably irrigation and alfalfa 
culture—that have favoured them. 

Cereals replaced hides and tallow in importance after 1848. 
Wheat was long California’s greatest crop. Its production 
steadily increased till about 1884, the production in 1880, the 
banner year, being more than 54 million bushels (32,557,360 
centals). Since 1884 its production has markedly fallen off; 
in 1905 the wheat crop was 17,542,015 bushels, and in 1906, 
26,883,662 bushels (valued at $20,162,746). 'i'here has been a 
general parallelism between the amount of rain and the amount 
of wheat produced ; but as yet irrigation is little used for this 
crop. In the eightli decade of the i gth century the value of the 
wheat product had come to exceed tlial of the annual output 
of gold. Harley has always been very important. The acreage 
given to it in 1899 was one-fourth the to^ cereal acreage, and 
&n Francistto in 1902-1904 was the shipping point of the larger 
part of American exported barley, of (rougltiy) three-quarters 
in 1902, seven-eighths in 1903 and four-fifths in 1904. In 1906 
California produced 38,760,000 bushels of barley, valued at 
$20,930,400. The great increatto in the acreage of barley, which 
was 22-s"o of the country’s barley acreage in 1906, and 24-2 % 
in 1905, is one reason for the decreased production of wheat. 
The level nature of the great grain farms of the valley led to the 
utilization of machinery of remarkable character. Combined 
harvesters (which enter a field of standing groin and leave this 
grain piled in sacks ready for shipment), steam gang-ploughs, 
and other farm machinery are of truly extraordinary size and 
efficiency. In 1899 cereals represented more than a third of the 
total crop acreage and crop product ($93,641,334) of the state. 
Wheat and other cereals are in part cut for hay, and the hay crop 


of 1906 was 1,133,465 tons, valued at $12,751,481. California 
is one of the leading hop-producing states of the Union, the 
average annual pnxluetion since 1901 lieing more than 10,000,000 
lb. The product of sugar beets increased between 1888 and 
1902 from 1910 to 73.761 tons (according to the state board of 
trade), and in 1906-1907 (according to the department of 
agriculture) it was 671,571 tons, from which 185,480,000 tti of 
sugar was manufactured. In this industry California is much 
ahead of all other stales. ’J’nick gardening for export is an 
assured industry, especially iti the north. tJreat quantities of 
vegetables, fresit and canned, are shipped yearly, and the same 
is true on a far larger scale of fruit. Vegetable exports more 
than doubled between 1894 and 1903. In 1899 hay and grain 
represented slightly more than a third of the farm acreage 
and capital and also of the value of all farm products ; 
live-stock and dairy farms represented slightly more than 
half the acreage, and slightly under 30 of the capital and 
produce ; fruit farms absorbed 0-2 /„ of the acreage and 27 % 
of the capital, and returned 22-5 % of the \iiluc of farm 
produce. 

Frmt-^roK'ing .—Horticulture is now the principal industry, 
and in this field California has no rival in the Cniti^d .states, 
although ranking after Florida in the growth of some tropical 
or semi-tropical fruits,—pineapples, guava, limes, pomelocs or 
grape-fruit and Japanese persimmons. In 1S99 California’s 
output of fruit was more than a fifth ol that of the whole Union. 
The supremacy of the state is established in the growth ol oranges, 
lemons, citrons, olives, figs, almonds, Persian |or Fnglish) 
walnuts, plums and prunes, grapes and raisins, nectarines, 
.apricots and pomegranates ; it also leads in pears and pc.i: lies, 
but here its primacy is not so assured. Southern Calilornia 
by no means monopolizes the warm-zone fruits. Oranges, 
lemons and walnuts come chiefly from that section, hiil citrus 
friiils grow splendidly in the Sierra foothills of the Sacramento 
Valley, and indeed ripen earlier there than in the southern 
district. Almonds, as well as peaches, ])ears, plums, cherries 
and apricots, come mainly from the north. ()\cr half of the 
prune crop comes from Santa Clara county, and tin- hulk ol the 
raisin output from Fresno county. Olives thrive as far north 
as the head of the (Ircat Valley, growing in all the valleys :iml 
foothills up to 1500 or 2000 ft. They were introduced by the 
Franciscans (as were various other siilitropical fruits, pears and 
grapes), but their scientific betterment and commercial import¬ 
ance date from about 1885. They grow very abundantly and of 
the finest qu%lity ; for many years poor methods of preparation 
prejudiced the market against the Californian product, but this 
has ceased to be the case. The modern orange industry practic¬ 
ally began with the introduction into Southern California in 1873 
of two seedless orange trees from Brazil; from their stock hove 
been developed by budding millions of trees bearing a seedless 
fruit known as the “ W ashington navel,” which now holds first 
rank in American markets ; other varieties, mainly seedlings, 
are of great but secondary importance. Shipments continue 
the year round, 'i’here has been more than one horticultural 
excitement in California, but especially in orange culture, which 
was for a time almost as epidemic a fever as gold-seeking once 
was. Hy reason of the co-operative effort demanded for the 
large problems of irrigation, packing and marketing, the citrus 
industry has done much for the permanent development of the 
state, and its extraordinary growth made it, towards the close 
of the 19th century, the most striking and most potent single 
influence in the growth of agriculture. State legislation has 
advanced the fruit interest in all possible ways. Between 1872 
and 1903 exports of canned fruits increased from 91 to 94,205 
short tons; between 1880 and 1903 the increase of dried fruit ex¬ 
ports was from 295 to 149,531 tons ; of fresh deciduous fruits, from 
2590 to 101,199; of raisins, from 400 to .39,963 ; of citrus fruits, 
from 458 to 299,623 ; of wines and brandies between 1891 and 
1903, from 47,651 to 97,332 tons. Of the shipments in 1905 
some 44 % were from Souliiem Q^fomia,— i.e, from the seven 
southernmost counties. 

Grape culture has a great future in California. Vines were 
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first introdured by tho Franciscans in 1771 from Spain, and 
until after i8t>o “ Mission ” grapes were practically the only stock 
in California. Afterwards many hundreds of European varieties 
were introduced with gjpat success. “ The state has such a 
variety of soil, slope, elevation, temperature and climatic 
conditions as to reproduce, somewhere within its borders, any 
wine now manufactured” (United States Census, 1000); but 
the experience has not yet divided the stale into districts of 
specialized produce, nor determined just how far indigenous 
American vines may profitiibly lie used, cither as base or graftings, 
with European varieties. (Inipes are grown very largely over 
the state. Raisins do well as far north as Yolo county, but do 
best in Madera, Jesus, Ring, Tulare and San Diego counties. 
The product is more than sufficient for the markets of the 
United Slates. Dry wine gnipcs do best in the counties around 
San Francisco Hay, on unirrigated lands ; while sweet wine 
stocks do best in \'olo, San JoR|uin and the counties of the 
raisin grape, and on irrigated lands. In 1.800 California produced 
more than two-lhirds in value ($,1,037,871) and three-fourths in 
bulk (10,020,2 ,i; 8 gallons) of the total wine output of the United 
States. The value of produ'i more than sextuplcd from 1880 
to 1000, In qu;intity the produi't was more than four times the 
combined product of all other states. The better California 
wines are largely sold under French l ibels, llrandies are an 
important jiroduct. They arc made chiefly from grapes, and 
are used to fortifv wines. It was officially estimated that in the 
spring of ioo| there were some 227,000 acres of vineyards in 
the state, of which exactly five-tenths were in wine grapes and 
four-tenths in raisin grapes. 

Gold. - Between the pastoral period and the era of wheat was 
the golden epoch of Californian history. The existence of gold 
had long been suspected, and possibly known, in California before 
1848, and there had been desultory washings in parts where 
there was viTy little to reward prospectors. The first perfectly 
authenticated discovery was made near Eos Angeles in 1842. 
The discovery of re."!! historical importance was made in January 
1848 (the 24lh is the correct date) at John A. Suiter’s mill, on 
the south fork of the American river near Coloma, by a workman, 
James W. Marshall (1810-1885). llis monument now marks 
the spot. I'rom 1848 to the jst of January igo.t, according to 
the slate mining bureau, California produced $1,379,275,408 
in gold. There were two periods of intense excitement. The 
first ended in 1854, at which time there was a decided reaction 
throughout the United Stales in regard to mining matters. 
The Californian discoveries had given rise to a general search 
lor metalliferous deposits in the Atlantic states, and this had 
been followed by wild speculations. At the time of their greatest 
productiveness, from 1850 to 1853, the highest yield of the 
w’ashings was probably not less than $65,000,000 a year ; accord¬ 
ing to the state mining bureau the average production from 
1851 to 1854 was $73,570,087 ($81,294,270 in 1852, the banner 
j’ear), and from 18.50 to 1861 $55,882,861, never falling below 
$50,000,000. The estimates of other competent authorities 
differ cjn.siderably, and generally are somewhat less generous 
than these figures. 

.\t first the diggings were chiefly along the rivers. These 
were “ flumcd,”- that is, the water was diverted by wooden 
flumes from the natural channel and the sand and gravel 
in the bed were washed. All the “ gulches ” or ravines lead¬ 
ing down into the canyons were also worked over, with or 
without water. These were the richest ” placers,” but in them 
the gold was very unequally distributed. Those who first got 
possession of the rich bars on the Amerieasi, Yuba, Feather, 
Stanislaus and the other smaller streams in the heart of the 
gold region, made sometimes from $t to $5000 a day; but 
after one rich spot was worked out it might be days or weeks 
before another was found. In 1848 $5oo-$7oo a day was not 
unusual luck ; but, on the other hand, the in<ome of the great 
majority of miners was certainly far less than that of men who 
seriously devoted themselves to trade or even to common 
labour. Many extraordinary nuggets were found, varying 
from $1 to $20,000 in value. The economic stimulus given by 


such times may he imagined. F^r several yews gol^-dust wm 
a regular circulating medium in the cities as well as in the mining 
districM of the state. An ounce of dust 3 i 1848 frequently went 
for $4 instead of $17 ; for a numberaof years traders in dust 
were sure of a margin of several dollars, as for example in private 
coinage, mints for which were common by 1851. From the 
record of actual exports and a comparison of the most authori¬ 
tative estimates of total production, it may be s«id that from 
1848 to 1856 the yield was almost certainly not Jess than 
$150,000,000, and that about 1870 the billion dollar mark had 
been pa.sscd. Just at this time came the highest point and 
the sudden fall of the second great mining fever of the state. 
This was a stock speculation based on the remarkable output 
($.300,000,000 in 20 years) of the .silver “bonanzas” of tlie 
Uomstock lode at Virginia City. Nevada, which were*opened 
and financed by San Francisco capitalists. The craze pervaded 
all classes. Shares that at first represented so many dollars 
jier foot in a tangible mine were multiplied and remultiplied 
until they came to represent paper thicknesses or alfnost nothing, 
yet still their prices mounted upward. In April 1872 came the 
revulsion ; there was a shrinkage of $60,000,000 in ten days; 
then in 1873 a tremendous advance, and in 1875 a final and 
disastrous collapse ; in ten years thereafter the stock of the 
Comstock lode .shrank from $3,000,000 to $2,000,000. This 
Comstock fever belongs to Californian rather than to Nevadan 
history, and is one of the most extraordinary in mining 
annuls. 

First the “ rocker,” then the “ tom,’’ the “ flume,” and the 
hydraulic stream were the tools of the miner. Into the “ rocker ” 
and the “ tom ” the miner shovelled dirt, rocking it as he poured 
in water, catching the gold on riffles set across the bottom of his 
box ; thus imitating in a wooden box the work of nature in the 
rivers. The “ flume ” enabled him to dry the bed of a stream 
while he worked over its gravels. The hydraulic stream came 
into use as early as 1852 (or 1853) when prospecting of the 
higher ground made it certain that the “ deep ” or “ high ” 
gravels—-I'.f. tho dctrital deposits of tertiary age—contained 
gold, though in too small quantities to be profitably worked in 
the ordinary way. The hydraulic process received an immense 
development through successive improvements of method and 
machinery. In this method tremendous blasts of powder, 
sometimes twenty-five nr even fifty tons, were used to loosen the 
gravel, which was then acted on by the jet of water thrown from 
the “ pipes.” To give an idea of the force of the agent thus 
employed it may be stated that when an eight-inch nozzle is 
used under a heavy head, more than 3000 ft. may be discharged 
in a minute with a velocity of 150 ft. per second, 'J’he water as 
it thus i.ssucs from the nozzle feels to the touch like metal, and 
the strongest man cannot sensibly affect it with a crowbar. 
A gravel bank acted on by such tremendous force crumbled 
rapidly, and the disintegrated material could be run readily 
through sluices to the “ dumps.” Hydraulic mining is no longer 
practised on the scale of early days. The results were wonderful 
but disastrous, for the “ dumps ” were usually river-beds. 
From 1870-1879 the bed of Bear river was raised in places in its 
lower course 97 ft. by the detritus wash of the hydraulic mines, 
and that of Sleepy Hollow Creek 136 ft. The total filling up to 
that time on the streams in this vicinity had lieen from too to 
250 ft,, and many thousand acres of fine farming land were 
buried under gravel,—some 16,000 on the lower Yuba alone. 
For many years the mining interests were supreme, and agri¬ 
culture, even after it had become of great importance, was 
invariably worsted when the two'clashed ; but in >884 the long 
and bitter “ anti-dibris ” or “ anti-slickins ” fight ended in favour 
of the farmers. In 1893 the United States government created 
a California Ddbris Commission, which has acted in unison with 
the state authorities. Permits for hydraulic mining are granted 
by the commission only when all gravel is satisfactorily 
impounded and no harm is done to the streams ; and the 
improvement of these, which was impossible so long as limits 
were not set to hydrauUc mining, can now be effectively advanced 
Quartz mining began as early as 1851. In 1906 some three-four^' 
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of the gojd output “was from such mines. Quartz veins are 
very often as good at a depth of 3000 ft. as at the surface. 
A remarkable feature T)f recent years (especially since *1900) is 
gold “ dredging.” Thousands of acres even of orchard, vine¬ 
yard and farming land have been tluis treated in recent years. 
Gold was being produced in 1906 in more than thirty counties. 
The annual output since 1875 has been about $15,000,000 
to $i7,ooo,c».io ; in 1905, according to the Mines Report, it 
w.as $18,898,545. Colorado now excels California as a gold 
producer. 

Mineral Pradnets .—California produces more than forty 
mineral substances that arc of commercial significance. Gold, 
petroleum, cofiper, borax and its products, clay.s, cpiicksilver 
and silver lead, in order of importance, representing some four- 
fifths of the total. From 1894 to 1902 the aggregate production 
incre.ascd from 20-2 to 551 million dollars; in 1905 it was 
$44,406,258. Metallic products represent about three-fourths of 
the total, hut the feature of recent years has been the rising im¬ 
portance of hydrocarbons and gases, and of structural materials, 
and indeed of non-metallic products generally. The production 
of crufle petroleum has grown verj' rapidly since about 1895. 
Oil is found from north to south over some 600 m., but especially 
in .Southern California. The high cost of coal, which has always 
been a hindrance to the development of manufactures, makes 
the petroleum deposits of peculiar value. Their consumption 
increased from 4,250,000 to 35,671,000 barrels between 1900 and 
1905, and the value of the product in 1905 was $8,201,846. 
The Kern river field is the most important in the state and one 
of the greatest in the world. Those of Coalinga, .Santa Maria 
and Lompoc, and J.os Angeles are ne.xt in importoncc. Jloth 
in igoo and in 1905 California ranked fifth among the states of 
the United States in the petroleum refining industry. Copper 
has risen in importance in very recent years ; it is mined mainly 
in Shasta county; the value of the state’s total product in 1905 
was $2,588,111. Gold mining still centres in the mountainous 
counties north of Tuolumne. This is the region of quartz mining. 
In borax (of which California’s output in 1904 was 45,647 tons) 
and structural materials San Bernardino has a long lead. More 
than nine-tenths of the borax product of the country comes from 
about Death Valley. San Bernardino marbles have a very high 
repute. California was the fourth state of the Union in 3899 in 
the production of granite. It furnishes about two-fifths of the 
quicksilver of the world. This has been mined since 1824; the 
output was greatest from 1S75 to 1883, when it averaged about 
43,000,000 pounds. The New Almaden mine (opened in 1824) in 
.Santa Clara county produced from 1850 to 1896 some 73,000,000 
pounds. The centre of production is north and south of San 
Francisco Bay. Californian coal is almost wholly inferior brown 
lignite, together with a small quantity of bituminous coals of 
poor quality; the state does not produce a tenth part of the 
coal it consumes. Of growing importance are the gems found 
in California; a few diamonds in Butte county; rock crystal 
in Calaveras county; and tourmalines, kunzitc, the rare 
pink beryl and bright blue topazes in San Diego county. 
Chrysoprasc, mined near Porterville and near Visalia (Tulare 
county), is used partly for gems, but more largely (like the 
vesuvianite found near Fxeter, in the same county) for mosaic 
work ; and there are lodges of fine rose quartz in the Coahuila 
mountains of Riverside county and near Lemon Cove, Tulare 
county. 

A vivid realization of the industrial revolution in the state 
is to be gained from the reflection that in 1875 California was 
pre-eminent only for gold and sheep ; that the aggregate mineral 
output thirty years later was more than a third greater than then, 
and that nevertheless the value of farm produce at the opening 
of the 20th century exceeded by more than $100,000,000 the 
value of mineral produce, and exceeded by $50,000,000 the 
most generous estimate of the largest annual gold output in the 
annals of the state. 

Manufactures .—Previous to i860 almost every manufactured 
article used in the state was imported from the east or from 
Europe. Dairy products, for example, for whose production 


good facilities always existed, were long greatly neglected, and 
not for two decades at least after 1848 was the state independent 
in this respect. The high cost of coal, the speculative attractions 
of mining, and the high wages of Jabour, handicapped the 
development of manufactures in early years. The first continued 
to be a drag on such industries, until after 1895 the increasing 
use of crude petroleum obviated the difficulty. Several remark¬ 
able electric power and lighting plants utilize the water power 
of the mountains.' Geographic isolation has somewhat fostered 
state industries. The value of gross manufactured products 
increased 41-9 from 1889 to 1899. In the latter year California 
ranked 12th among the states in the gross value of all manufac¬ 
tures ($302,874,761): the per capita value of manufactured and 
agricultural products being $293,— $89 of the latter, $204 of the 
former. Of the population 61 were engaged in manufacturing. 
Fourteen indu-stries represented from 41 "o to 45% of the 
employees, wages, capital and product of the aggregate manu¬ 
facturers of the state. The leading ones in order of importance 
and the value of product in millions of dollars were : the manu¬ 
facture of railway', foundry, and machine shop products (19-6 
million dollars), lumber and timber industries (18.57), sugar and 
molasses refining (15-91), slaughtering (15-72), canning and 
preserving (13-08), flour and grist milling (13-10), the manufacture 
of malt, vinous and distilled liquors (9'26), leather industries 
(7-40), printing and publishing (6-86). In the second, third ant^ 
fifth of these industries the state ranked respectively fifthj 
fourth and first in the Union." The canning and presert ing of 
fruits and vegetables is in the main an industry of the northern 
and central counties. In i8(;o the state board of forestry 
estimated that the redwood forests were in danger of exhaustion 
by 1930. Tlie redwood is a general utility lumber .second only 
to the common white pine, and the drain on the woods has been 
continuous since 1850. The wood has a fine, straight and even 
grain ; and though light and soft. Is firm and extremely durable, 
lying, it is authoritatively as.serted, for centuries in the forest 
without appreciable decay. It takes a beautiful polish. The 
colour varies from cedar colour to mahogany. A small southern 
belt in San Mateo, .Santa Clara and .Santa C!ruz counties is not 
being commercially exploited. The annual lumber cut from 

1898 to 1903 averaged more than 663,348,000 ft. ; of the 
852,638,000 ft. cut in 1903, 465,460,000 were of redwood, and 
264,890,000 of yellow pine ; fir and sugar pines contributing 
another 104,600,000, and spruce and cedar 47,670,000 ft. In 

1899 California ranked i6th among the states in value of product 
($13,764,647, out of a total of $566,852,984). The total cut was 
under ^ of i % of the estimated stand. In Humboldt county, 
in the redwood belt near Eureka, are probably the most modern 
and remarkable lumber mills of the world. In J900 it was 
estimated that lumbermen controlled somewhat less than a fifth 
of the timber of the state, and the same part of the redwood. 
After 1890 importiint shipyards were established near San 
Francisco. The most important naval station of the United 

’ Small mas.scs of water made to fall great distances and the use 
of turbines are important features of such plants. One on the 
North Yuba river at Colgate, where there is a 700 ft. tall, serves 
Oakland, San Jo.se and San Francisco, at high pressure yielding in 
San Francisco (220 111, away) 75 % of its power. Other plants are 
one at Electra (154 m. from San Francisco), and one on the San 
Joaquin, which delivers to Fresno 62 m. distant. 

“ The 1905 census of manufactures deals only with establishments 
under the factory system ; its figures for 1905 and the figures for 
igoo reduced to the same limits are as follows total value ot pro¬ 
ducts, 1905, 8367,-218,494; igoo, S257.385.521, an increase of 
43-7 % 1 lending industries, with value of product in millions of 
dollars—canning and pre.scrving, first in 1905 with 23-8 luillions, 
third in 1900 with 13-4 millions; slaughtering and meat packing, 
.second in 1905 with 21-79 millions, first in 1900 with 1.V71 millions ; 
flour and grist mill products, third in 1905 with 20-2 millions, fourth 
in 1900 with 13-04 millions; lumber and timber, fourth in 1905 with 
18-27 millions, second in 1900 with 13-71 millions; printing and 
publislilng. fifth in 1905 with 17-4 millions, sixth in 1900 with 

9- 6 millions; foundry and machine shop products, sixth in 1905 
with 15-7 millions, fifth in 1900 wiUi 12-04 millions; planing mill 
products, seventh in 1905 with 13-9 millions, twelfth in 1900 with 
4-8 millions; bread and other bakery products, eighth in 1905 with 

10- 6 millions, eleventh in 1900 with 4-87 millions. 
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States on the Pacific coast is at Mare Island at the northern end 
of San Francisco Bay, and the private Union Iron Works, on the 
peninsula near San Francisco, is one of the largest shipyards of 
the country. The best sugar product was in 1905 exceeded only 
by that of Colorado and^ihat of Michigan. In 1905 60-3 % (by 
value) of the wine made in the United States was made in 
California. 

The transportation facilities in California increased rapidly 
after 1870. The building of the Central Pacific and Union 
I’acific lines are among the romances of American railway 
history. They joined tracks near Ogden, Utah, in May i8()0. 
The New Orleans line of the Southern Pacific was opened in 
January 1883; the Atchison, Topeka & Santa I''6 completed its 
line to .San l)iego in 1885, and to San Francisco Buy in 1900. 
The San Pedro, l^s Angeles & Salt Lake, with trans-continental 
connexions at the eastern terminus, was chartered in 1901 and 
fully opened in March 1903. Railway mileage increased 137-3 % 
from 1870 to 1880, and 154-6% from 1880 to 1900. At the 
close of 1906 the total mileage was 6385-46 m., practically all 
of which is cither owned or controlled by the two great trans¬ 
continental systems of the Southern Pacific and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa J-c. From J869 to 1875 registered mail ex¬ 
changes were opened with China, Japan, Hawaii and Australia. 
There arc now frec|uent mail connexions from San Francisco with 
Hawaii, Australasia, and eastern Asia, as well as with American 
jjorts north and south. The commerce of San Francisco amounts 
to some $80,000,000 or $90,000,000 yearly, about equally 
divided between imports and exports, until after 1905—in 1907 
the imports were valued at $54,207,011, and the exports at 
$30,378-355 (less than any year since 1S96). San Diego has a 
very good harbour, and those of San Pedro, Port lats Angeles, 
and Kureka are fairly good and of growing importance. Grains, 
lumber, fish, fruits and fruit products, petroleum, vegetables and 
sugar arc the leading items in the commerce of San Francisco. 
Other ports arc of very secondary importance. Navigation on 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers was very important in 
early days, hut is to-day of relatively slight importance in 
comparison with railway traffic. 

Vopulaiion .—The population of California increased in 
successive decades from 1850 to 1900 respectively by 3io-,3, 47-3, 
5]-3, 40-3, and 22-4%. (Great as was this growth it did not 
equal that of some states in the Middle West, as for example 
Iowa). The population in 1900 wits 1,485,033, or 9-5 per sq. m. 
There were 116 incorporated towns and cities. Of the total 
population 43-3% was urban,--/>. re.sident in cities (11 in 
number) of 8000 or more inhabitants. These ii cities were: 
S,m Francisco (pop. 342.782), Los Angeles (102,479), Oakland 
(66,960), Alameda (16,464), Berkeley (13,214),—the last three 
lioing suburbs of San Franci.sco, and the last the seat of the state 
university,—Sacramento, the state capital (29,282), San Jos^ 
(21,500), San Diego (17,700), Stockton (17,506), Fresno (12,470), 
and Pa.sadcna (9117). Eight other cities had populations of 
more than 5000—Riverside City (7973), Vallejo (7965), Eureka 
(7327), Santa Rosa (6673), Santa Barbara (6587), San Ber¬ 
nardino (6156), Santa Cruz (5659), and Pomona (5526). 

Of the entire population in 1900 persons of foreign birth or 
parentage (one or both parents being foreign) constituted 54-2 
and those of native birth were 75-3 %. Of the latter six-tenths 
were liorn in California. The foreign element included 43,753 
(Chinese (a falling off of 25,313 since 1890), and 10,151 Japanese 
(an increase of 9004 in the .same decade). Twenty-two foreign 
countries contributed more than 1000 residents each, the 
leading ones being Germany (72,449), China, the United 
Kingdom (80,222), Canada (29,618; 27,408 being English 

Canadians), Italy (22,777), Sweden (14,549), France (12,256), 
Portugal (12,068), Switzerland (10,974), Japan, Denmark, 
and Mexico, in the order named. Persons of negro descent 
numbered 11,045. Almost all the Indians of the state are taxed 
as citizens. In 1890 Roman Catholics constituted more than 
half the total number of church communicants, Methodists a 
fifth as many ; Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Baptists and 
Episcopalians being the other strongest sects. A peculiar 
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feature in the population statistics of f'alifarnia j? the pre 
dominance of males, which in 1900 was 156,009 ; the Asiatic 
element accounts for a third of this number. Since 1885 the 
eight counties south of the Tehachapi itange, which are known 
collectively and specifically as Southern California, have greatly 
advanced in population. In 1880 their population was 7-3, in 
1890 17-2, and in 1900 20-1% of the total population of the 
state. The initial impulse to this increase was tfie beginning 
of the “ fruit epoch ” in these counties, combined with* railway 
“ rate-war ” following the completion to the coast in 1885 of the 
Santa Fe, and an extraordinary land boom prevailing from 
1886 to 1888. This conjuncture of circumstances, and the 
immigration it induced, were unusual even for American con¬ 
ditions. The growth of the South, as of the rest of the state, 
has been continuous and steady since this time. * 

The Indians were prominent in early Californian history, but 
their progress toward their present insignificance began far back 
in the Spanish period. It proceeded much more ^rapidly after 
the restraining influence of the mi.ssions was removed, leaving 
them free to revert to savagery ; and the downward progress 
of the race was fearfully accelerated during the mining period, 
when they were abused, depraved, and in large numbers killed. 
There have been no Indian wars in California’s annals, but many 
butcheries. The natives have declined exceedingly in number 
since 1830, in 1900 numbering 15.377. They have always been 
mild-tempered, low, and unintelligent, and arg to-day a poor 
and miserable race. They are all called “ Digger Indians ” 
indiscriminately, although divided by a multiplicity of tongues. 

Giniernment and Institutions .—In the matter of constitution¬ 
making California has been conservative, having had only two 
between 1849 and 1905. The first was framed by a convention 
at Monterey in 1849, and ratified by the people and proclaimed 
by the United States military governor in the same year. The 
present constitution, framed by a convention in 1878-1879, came 
into full effect in 1880, and was subsequently amended. It was 
the work of the labour party, pas.sed at a time of high discontent, 
and goes at great length into the details of government, as was 
demanded by the state of public opinion. The qualifications 
required for the suffrage arc in no way different from those 
common throughout the Union, except that by a constitutional 
amendment of 1894 it is necessary for a voter to be able to read 
the state constitution and write his name. As compared with 
the earlier constitution it showed many radical advances toward 
popular control, the power of the legislature lieing everywhere 
curtailed. The power of legislation was taken from it by specific 
inhibition in thirty-one subjects before within its power; its 
control of the public domain, its powers in taxation, and its use 
of the state credit were carefully .safe-guarded. “ Lobbying ” 
was made a felony; provisions were inserted against lotteries 
and stock-exchange gambling, to tax and control common 
carriers and great corporation.s, and to regulate telegraph, 
telephone, storage and wharfage charges. The powers of the 
executive department were also somewhat curtailed. For the 
judiciary, provisions were made for expediting trials and deci¬ 
sions. Notable was the innovation that agreement by three- 
fourths of a jury should be sufficient in civil cases and that a jury 
might be waived in minor criminal cases, a provision which of 
course was based on experience under the Mexican law. All 
these changes in the organic law reflect bitter experience after 
1850; and, read with the history of those years as a commentary, 
few American constitutions are more instructive. The con¬ 
stitution of 1878 corresponds very closely to the ordinary state 
constitution of to-day. The incorporation of banks issuing 
circulating notes is forbidden. Marriage is not only declared 
a civil contract, but the laws expressly recognize that the mere 
con.sent of the parties is adequate to constitute a binding 
marriage. The unioif of whites with persons of African descent 
is forbidden. Felons twice con-victed may not be pardoned 
except on the recommendation of a majority of the judges of the 
supreme court. Judges and state executive officers are elected 
for terms longer than is usual in the different states (supreme 
judges 12 years, executive officers 4 years). These few provisions 
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are mentioned, reit * of particular importance in themselves, 
but as exceptions of some moment to the usual type of state 
Constitutions (see UNl^El) States). The Australian baUot was 
introduced in 1891. In leeal government there arc no deviations 
from the usual types that demand notice. In the matter of 
liquor-laws there is load option, and a considerable proportion 
of tlie towns and smaller cities, particularly in the south, adopt 
prohibition. <ln most of the rest high licence is more or less 
strictly enforced. 

The totid assessed valuation of property grew from 
$666,399,985 in 1880 to $1,217,648,683 in 1900 and 
$1,879,728,763 in 1907. In 1904, when the U.S. Census Keport 
showed California to be the twenty-lirst state of the Union in 
population but the sixth in wealth, the total estimated true 
value of'all property was $4,115,491,106, of which $2,664,472,025 
was the value of real property and improvements thereon. 
The per capita wealth of tlie state was then reported as $2582.32, 
being exceeded only by the three sparsely settled states of 
Montana, Wyoming and Nevada. In 1898 California had the 
large.st savings-bank deposit per depositor ($637.75) of any 
state in the Union ; the per raput deposit was $110 in 1902, and 
about one person in seven was a depositor. The state bonded debt 
in 1907 amounted to three and a half million dollars, of which all 
but $767,52 <).o 3 was represented by bonds purchased by the state 
and held for the school and university funds ; for the common 
.school fund on the ist of July 1907 there were held bonds for 
$4,890,950, and $800,000 in cash available for investment; for 
the university fund there were held $751,000 in state bonds, 
and a large amount in other securities. The total bonded county 
indebtedness was $4,879,600 in 1906 (not including that of San 
Francisco, a consolidated city and county, which was $4,568,600). 
A homestead, entered upon record and limited to a value of 
$5000 if held by the head of a family and to a value of $1000 
if held by one not the head of a family, is exempt from liability for 
debts, except for a mortgage; alien before it wasclaimed asahome- 
stead is a lien afterward for improvements. A homestead held by 
a married man cannot Ite mortgaged without consent of his wife. 

Under an act improved on the 25th of March 1903 a state 
board of charities and corrections,—consisting of six members, 
not more than three being of the .same political party, appointed 
by the governor, with the advice and consent of the senate, 
and holding office for twelve years, two retiring at the end of each 
quadrennium,—investigates, examines, and makes *• reports 
upon the charitable, correctional and penal institutions of the 
state,” excepting the Veterans’ Home at Yountville, Napa 
county, and the Woman's Relief Corps Home at Evergreen, 
Santa Clara county. There are state prisons with convicts 
working under the public account system, at San Quentin, 
Maria county, and Folsom, Sacramento county. The Preston 
(Sonoma county) School of Industry, for older boys, and the 
Whittier (Cos Angeles county) State School, for girls and for 
boys under sixteen, are the state reformatories, each having 
good industrial and manual training departments. There are 
state hospitals for the insane at Agnew, Santa Clara county ; 
at .Stockton, San Joaquin county ; at Napa, Napa county ; at 
Patton, San Bernardino county ; and, with a colony of tuber¬ 
cular patients, at Ukiah, Mendocino county. In 1906 the ratio of 
insane confined to institutions, to the total population, was 
I to every 270. .Mso under state control are the home for care 
and training of feeble-minded children, at Eldridge, Sonoma 
county ; the institution for the deaf and the blind at Berkeley, 
and the home of mechiinical trades for the adult blind at Oakland. 
A Juvenile Court Law was enacted in 1903 and modified in 1905. 

The educational system of California is one of the l>est in the 
country. The state board of education is composed of the 
governor of the state, who is its president; the superintendent of 
public instruction, who is its secretary ; the presidents of the 
five normal schools and of the University of California, and the 
professor of pedagogy in the university. Sessions are long in 
primary schools, and attendance was made compulsory m 1874 
(and must not be less than two-thirds of all school days). The 
state controlled the actual preparation and sale of text-books 


for the common schools from J885 to 1903, when the Perry 
amendment to the constitution (rati^ed by popular vote in 1884) 
was declared to mean that such text-books must be manufactured 
within the state, but that the texts need not be prepared in 
California. The experiment of state-()repared text-books was 
expensive, and its effect was bad on the public school system, 
as such text-books were almost without exception poorly written 
and poorly printed. After 1903 copyrights were leased by the. 
state. Secondary schools are clo.sely affiliated with, and ciosely 
in.spertcd by, the state university. All schools are generously 
supported, sakiries arc unusually good, and pension funds in all 
cities are authorized by state laws. The value of school 
property in 1900 was $J9,135,722, and the expenditure for 
the public schools $6,195,000 ; in 1906 the value of school 
property was $29,013,150, and the expenditure for public 
schools $10,815,857. The average school attendance for all 
minors of .school age (5-20 years) was 59-9 ; of tliose native-born 

61.5, of those foreign-born 34-6 ; of colourcfl children, including 
.\siatics and Indians, 35-8, and of white, 60-8 In 1900,6.2 % 
of the males of voting age, and 2-4 % of the native-born males of 
voting age, were illiterate (could not write). Some 3 of the 
total population could not speak English ; Chinc.sc and Japanese 
constituting almost half ot the number, foreign-bom whites 
somewhat less, and Indians and native-born whites of foreign 
parentage together less than a tenth of the total. Of the higher 
educational institutions of the state the most important are the 
state university at Berkeley and fxland .Stanford Jr. University 
at Palo Alto. The former is supported with very.gMtiJilierality 
by the state ; and the latter, the endowment ofc-wWckis private 
(the state, however, exempting it from taxation), is one of the 
richest educatiomd institutions of America. In 1906 there wore 
also five state normal .schools (at Uhico, Los Angeles, San Uii go, 
San Francisco, and San Jose), and a considerable number of 
denominational colleges. 'I'herc is also a state p-ilytechnic 
schiKil at San Luis Obispo (1903). 

History .—The name “ California ” was taken from Clrdohez de 
Montalvo's romance of chivalry Las Seryas de Esplaitdian 
(Madrid, 1510), in which is told of black Amazons ruling an island 
of this name " to the right of tin; Indiesjrvery near the quarter 
of the terrestrial paradise.” The name wa« given to the unknown 
north-west before 1540. It does not show that the luimcrs were 
prophets or wi.se judges, for the Spaniards really knew California 
not at all for more than two centuries, and then only as a gcmal 
but rather barren land ; but it shows that the cnnquutadot es 
mixed poetry with busine.ss and illustrates the glamour thrown 
aliout the “ Northern Mystery.” Necessarily the name had lor 
a long time no definite geographical meaning. The lower 
Colorado river was discovered in 1540, but the explorers did not 
penetrate California; in 1542-1543 Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo 
explored at least the southern coast; in 1579 Sir i'rancis Drake 
repaired his ships in some Californian port (almost certainly not 
San Francisco Bay), and named the land New Albion ; two 
Philippine ships visited the coast in 1584 and 1595, and in 1602 
and 1603 .Sebastian Vizcaino discovered the sites of San ffiego 
and Monterey. 'J'here was apparently no increase of knowledge 
thereafter for 150 years. Most of tills time California was 
generally suppo.sed to be an island or a group of islands. Jesuit 
missionaries entered Lower California as early us 1697, maintain¬ 
ing tliemselves there until Charles III.'s expulsion in 1767 of all 
Jesuits from his dominions ; but not until Russian explorations 
in Alaska from 1745-1765 did the Spanish government show 
intere.st in Upper ('alifornia. Because of these explorations, and 
also the long-felt need of a refitting point on the California coast 
for the galleons from Manila, Sian Diego was occupied in 1769 
and Monterey in 1770 as a result of urgent orders from Charles 
III. .San Francisco Bay was discovered in the former year. Mean¬ 
while the Jesuit property in the Peninsula had been turned over 
to Franciscan monks, but in 1772 the Dominicans took over the 
missions, and the Franciscans not unwillingly withdrew to Upper 
California, where they were to thrive remarkably for some fifty 
years. 

Tliis is the mission period—or from an economic standpoint. 
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the pastoral period—of Californian history. In all, twenty-one 
missions were established between 1769 and 1823. The 
Tjtonrf* ifsj(jer in this movement was a really remarkable man, 
mittimu. Miguel Jos^ i^rra (known as Junipero Serra, 1713- 
1784), a friar of very great ability, purest piety, and 
tireless zeal. He posse.ssed great influence in Mexico and Madrid. 

“ The theory of the mission system,” says H. H. Bancroft, “ was 
to make the savages work out their own salvation and that of 
the priests also.” The last phrase scarcely does justice to the 
truly humane and devout intentions of the missionaries ; but in 
truth the mission system was a complete failure save in the 
accumulation of material wealth. Bconomically the missions 
were the blood and life of the province. At them the neophytes 
worked up wool, tanned hides, prepared tallow, cultivated hemp 
and wheat, raised a few oranges, made soap, some iron and 
leather articles, mission furniture, and a very little wine and olive 
oil. Such as it was, this was about the only manufacturing or 
handicraft in California. Besides, the hides and tallow yielded 
by the great herds of cattle at the missions were the support of 
foreign trade and did much toward paying the expcn.ses of the 
government. 'I'he I’ranciscans had no sympathy for profane 
knowledge, even among the Mexicans,'—sometimes publicly 
burning quantities of hooks of a scientific or miscellaneous 
nature ; and the reading of Fcnelon’s Tilemaquf brought ex¬ 
communications on a layman. As for the intellectual develop¬ 
ment of the neophylc»s the mission system accomplished nothing ; 
save the care of their souls they received no instruction, they 
were virtually slaves, and were trained into a fatal dependence, 
so that once coercion was removed they relapsed at once into 
barbarism. It cannot be said, however, that Anglo-Americans 
have done much better for them. 

The ]>olitiral upheavals in Spain and Mexico following j8o8 
made little stir in this far-off province, loseph was never 
recognized, and allegiance was sworn to Ferdinand (1809). 
When revolution broke out in Mexico (i8n), California remained 
loyal, suflering much by the cessation of supplies from Mexico, 
the resulting deficits falling as an added burden upon the missions. 
The occupation of Monterey for a few hours by a Buenos Aires 
privateer (1818) was the only incident of actual war that Cali¬ 
fornia saw in all these years ; and it, in truth, was a ridiculous 
episode, fit introduction to the bloodless play-wars, soon to be 
inaugurated in Californian ptflitics. In 1820 the Spanish con¬ 
stitution was duly sworn to in California, and in 1822 allegiance 
was given to Mexico. Under the Mexican Federal constitution 
of 1824 Upper California, first alone (it was made a distinct 
province in 1804) and then with Lower California, received 
representation in the Mexican congress. 

The following years before American occupation may be divided 
into two periods of quite distinct interest. From about 1840 to 
1848 foreign relations are the centre of interest. From 1824 to 
1840 there is a complicated and not uninteresting movement of 
local politics and a preparation for the future,—the missions fall, 
republicanism grows, the sentiment of local patriotism becomes a 
political force, there is a succession of sectional controversies and 
personal struggles among provincial chiefs, an increase of foreign 
commerce, of foreign immigration and of foreign influence. 

The Franciscjins were mostly .Spaniards in blood and in 
sympathies. They viewed with displeasure and foreboding the 
fall of Iturbide’s empire and the creation of the republic. They 
were not treasonable, but talked much, refusing allegiance to 
the new government; and as they controlled the resources of 
the colony and the good will of the Indians, they felt their 
strength against the local authority ; besides, they were its 
constant benefactors. But secularization was in harmony with 
the growth of republican ideas. There was talk in California of 
the rights of man and neophytes, and of the sins of friars. The 
missions were never intended to be permanent. The mission¬ 
aries were only the field workers sent out to convert and civilize 
the Indians, who were to be turned over then to the regular 
clergy, the monks pushing further onward into new fields. This 
was the well-established policy of Spain. In 1813 the Spanish 
Cortes ordered the secularization of all missions in America that 
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were ten years old, but this decreeVas notfwihlished in California 
until 1821. After that secularization was the burning question 
in Calihirnian pt)litics. In 1826 a beginrflng toward it was made 
in partially emancipating the neophy tes^ but active and thorough 
secularization of the missions did not begin until 1834 ; by 1835 
it was consummated at sixteen missions out of twenty-one, and 
by 1840 at all. At some of the missions the monks acted later 
as temporary curates for the civil authorities, untikin 1845-1846 
all the missions were sold by the government. Unfortunately 
the manner of carrying it out discredited a policy neither unjust 
nor bad in itself, increasing its importance in the political 
struggles of the time. The friars were in no way mistreated : 
Californians did not share Mexican resentments againstSpaniards, 
and the national laws directed against these were in the main 
quietly ignored in the province. In 1831 the mission Question 
led to a rising against the reactionary clerical rule of Governor 
Manuel Victoria. He was driven o\it of the province. 

This was the first of the op6ra boufle wars. The causes 
underlying them were serious enough. In the fii^t place, there 
was a growing dissatisfaction with Mexican rule, which accom¬ 
plished nothing tangible for good in California,—although its 
plans were as excellent as could be asked had there only been 
peace and means to realize them ; however, it made the mistake 
of sending convnets as soldiers. Californians were enthusiastic 
republicans, but found tlie benefits of republicanism slow in 
coming. The resentment of the Franciscans, the presence of 
these and other reactionaries and of Spaniards, the attitude of 
foreign residents, and the ambitions of leading Californian 
families united to foment and propagate discontent. The 
feeling against Mexicans—those “de la otra banda” us they 
were significantly termed—invaded political and even soci^ 
life. In the second place, there was growing jealousy between 
northern towns and southeni towns, northern families and 
.southern families. These entered into disputes over the location 
of the capital and the custom-house, in the Franciscan question 
also (because the friars came some from a northern and some 
from a southern college), and in the question of the distribution 
of commands in the army and offices in the civil government. 
Then there was the mission question ; this became acuter about 
1833 when the friars began to destroy, or sell and realize on, the 
mission propertj'. The next decade was one of plunder and ruin 
in mission history. Finally there was a real growth of republic¬ 
anism, and some miens—^notably Victoria—were wholly out of 
sympathy with anything but personal, military rule. From all 
these causes sprang much unrest and considerable agitation. 

In 1828-1829 there was a revolution of unpaid soldiers aided 
by natives, against alleged but not serious abuses, that really 
aimed at the establishment of an independent native government. 
In 1831 Governor Victoria was deposed ; in 1835 Governor 
Mariano Chico w.as frightened out of the province ; in 1836 
Governor Nicolas Gutierrez and in 1844-1845 Governor Manuel 
Micheltorena were driven out of office. The leading natives 
headed this last rising. There was talk of independence, 
but sectional and personal jealousies could not be over¬ 
come. In all these wars there was not enough blood shed to 
discolour a sword. The rising of 1836 against Gutierrez seems 
to-day most interesting, for it was in part a protest against the 
growth of federalism in Mexico. California was even deferred 
to as (declared to be seems much too strong a statement) an 
Estado Libre y Soberano; and from 1836 to 1838, when the 
revolutionary governor, Juan B. Alvarado, w'as recognized by 
the Mexican government, which had again inclined to federalism 
and, besides, did not take the matter very seriously, the local 
government rested simply on local sentiment. The satisfaction 
of this ended all difficulties. 

By this time foreign influence was showing itself of importance. 
Foreign commerce, which of course was contraband, being 
contrary to all Spanish laws, was active by the begin¬ 
ning of the 19th century. It was greatly stimulated 
during the Spanish-American revolutions (the Lima tim. 
and Panama trade dating from about 1813), for, as the 
Californian authorities practically ignor^ the law, smuggling 
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was unnecessary i tliis was, indeed, much greater after 1822 
under the high duties (in 18,^1-1840 generally about 100 %) of 
the Mexican tariffs. In the early 'forties some three-fourths of 
the imports, even at Mooterey itself, are said to have paid no 
duties, being landed by agreement with the officials. Wholesale 
and retail trade flourished all along the coast in defiance of pro¬ 
hibitory laws. American trade was by far most important. The 
Hoston tradem—whose direct trade began in 1882, but the in¬ 
direct ventures long liefore that—were men of decided influence 
in California. The trade supplied almost all the clothing, 
merchandise and manufactures used in the province ; hides and 
furs were given in exchange. If foreign trade was not to be 
received, still less were foreign travellers, under the Spanish laws. 
However, the Russians came in 1805, and in 1812 founded on 
Bodega \i!ay a post they held till 1841, whence they traded and 
hunted (even in .San Francisco Bay) for furs, h'rom the day of 
the earliest foreign commerce sailors and traders of divers 
nationalities began to settle in the province. In 1826 American 
hunters first crossed to the coast; in 1830 the Hudson’s Bay 
Company began operations in northern California. By this time 
the foreign element was considerable in number, and it doubled 
in the next six years,although the true overland immigration from 
the United States Itegan only about 1840. As a class foreigners 
were respected, and they were influential beyond proportion to 
their numbers. They controlled commerce, and were more 
energetic, generally, than were the natives; many were natural¬ 
ized, held generous grants of land, and had married into Cali¬ 
fornian families, not excluding the most select and influential. 
Most prominent of Americans in the interior was John A. Sutter 
(1,803-1880), who held a grant of eleven square leagues around 
the present site of Sacramento, whereon he built a fort. His 
position as a Mexican official, and the location of his fortified 
post on the bonier, commanding the interior country and lying 
on the route of the overland immigrants, made him of great im¬ 
portance in the years preceding and immediately following 
American occupation ; although he was a man of slight abilities 
and wasted his great opportunities. Other .settlers in the 
coast towns were also of high standing and importance. In 
short, Americans were hospitably received and very well treated 
by the government and the people ; despite some formalities 
anti ostensible surveillance there was no oppression whatever. 
There was, however, some jealou.sy of the ease with which 
Amttricans secured land grants, and an entirely just dislike of 
“ bad ” Americans. The sources from which all the immigrants 
were recruited made inevitable an clement of lawlessness and 
truculence. The Americans happened to predominate. Along 
with a full share of border individuality and restlessness they 
hud the usual boisterous boastfulness and a racial contempt, 
which was arrogantly proclaimed, for Mexicans,—often too for 
Mexican legal formalities. The early comers were a conservative 
Amtrteaa ^orce in politics, but many of the later comers wanted 
mad Ban- to make California a second Texas. As early as 1805 
paaaiu- (at the time of James Monroe’s negotiations for 
tritaeM. Florida), there are traces of .Spain’s fear of American 
ambitions even in this far-away province. It was a fear she felt 
for all her American possessions. Spain's fears passed on to 
Mexico, the Russians being feared onl^ less than Americans. An 
offer was made by President Jackson m 1835 to buy the northern 
part of California, including San Francisco Bay, but was refused. 
In 1836 and 1844 Americans were prominent in the incidents of 
revolution; divided in opinion in both years they were neutral 
in the actual “ hostilities " of the latter, but some gave active 
support to the governor in 1836. From 1836 on, foreign inter¬ 
ference was much talked about. Americans supposed that 
Great Britain wished to exchange Mexican bonds for California ; 
France also was thought to be watching for an opening for 
gratifying supposed ambitions ; and all parties saw that even 
without overt act by the United States the progress of American 
settlement seemed likely to gain them the province, whose 
connexion with Mexico had long been a notoriously loose one. A 
considerable literature written by travellers of all the countries 
named had before this discussed all interests. In 1840 for too 


active interest in politics some Americans and Englishmen were 
temporarily expelled. 

In 1842 Commodore T. A. C. Jones (1780-1858) of the United 
States navy, believing that w.ar had broken out between his 
country and Mexico and tluit a British force was about to seize 
California, raised the American flag over Monterey (October 21st), 
but finding that he had acted on misinformation he lowered the 
flag next day with due ceremony and warm apology. In Cali¬ 
fornia this incident served only to open up agreeable personal 
relations and social courtesies, but it did not tend to clarify the 
diplomatic atmosphere. It showed the ease of seizing the 
country, the indifference of the natives, and the resolution of the 
United States government. Mexico sought to prevent American 
immigration, but the local authorities would not enforce such 
orders, however positive. Between 1843 and 1845, Great 
Britain, the United States, and France opened consulates. By 
1845 there was certainly an agreement in opinion among ail 
American residents (then not 700 in number) as regards the future 
of the country. The policy of France and Great Britain in these 
years is unknown. That of the United .States is fully known. 
In 1845 the American consul at Monterey, Thomas O. Larkin 
(1802-1858), was instructed to work for the secession of California 
from Mexico, without overt aid from the United .States, but with 
their good-will and sympathy. He very soon gained from leading 
officers assurances of such a movement before 1848. At the same 
time American naval officers were instructed to occupy the ports 
in case of war with Mexico, but first and last to work for the 
good-will of the natives. In 1845 Captain J. C. Fremont,— 
whose doings in California in the next two years were to be the 
main assets in a life-long reputation and an unsucce.ssful presi¬ 
dential campaign,—while engaged in a government surveying 
expedition, aroused the apprehensions of the Californitin 
authorities by suspicious and very pos.sibly intentionally 
provocative movements, and there was a show of military force 
by both parties. Frteiont had information beyond that of 
ordinary men that made him believe early hostilities between the 
United States and Mexico to lie inevitable ; he was also officially 
informed of Larkin's secret tiisk and in no way authorized to 
hamper it. Resentment, however, incited him to persona! 
revenge on the Californian government, and an ambition that 
dearly saw the gravity of the crisis prompted him to improve it 
unscrupulously for his own advancement, leaving his ^ 
government to support or disavow him according aspJ^j.',, 
wtw should come or not. In violation therefore of 
international amities, and practically in disobedience of orders, 
he broke the peace, caused a band of Mexican cavalry mounts 
to be seized, and prompted some American settlers to occupy 
.Sonoma (14th June 1846). This episode is known as the “ Bear 
Fhig War,” inasmuch as there was short-lived talk of making 
California an independent state, and a flag with n bear as an 
emblem (California is still popularly known as the Bear Flag 
State) flew for a few days at Sonoma. It was a very small, very 
disingenuous, inevitably an anomalous, and in the vanity of 
proclamations and other concomitant incidents rather a ridiculous 
affair ; and fortunately for the dignity of history—and for 
Fr6mont—it was quickly merged in a larger question, when 
Commodore John Drake Sloat (1780-1867) on the 7th of July 
raised the flag of the United States over Monterey, proclaiming 
California a part of the United States. The opening hostilities 
of the Mexican War had occurred on the Rio Grande. The 
excuses and explanations later given by Fremont—military 
preparations by the Californian authorities, the imminence of their 
attack, ripening British schemes for the seizure of the province, 
etc.—made up the stock account of historians until the whole 
truth came out in 1886 (in Royce’s California). Californians had 
been very friendly to Americans, but Larkin’s intimates thought 
they had been tricked, and the people resented the stealthy and 
unprovoked breaking of peace, and unfortunately the Americans 
did not know how to treat them except inconsiderately and 
somewhat contemptuously. The result was a feeble rising in the 
south. The country was fully pacified by January 1847. The 
aftermath of Frimont’s filibustering acts, followed as they were 
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by wholly needless hostilities and by some injustice then and 
later in the attitude of Americans toward the natives, was a 
growing misunderstanding, and estrangement regrettable in 
Californian history. Thys there was an end to the “ lotos-land 
society ” of California. Another society, le.ss hospitable, less 
happy, less contented, but also less mild, better tempered for 
building states, and more “ progre.ssive,” took the place of 
the old. 

By the treaty of Guadelupc Hidalgo in 1848 Mexico ceded 
California to the United Stales. It Wics just at this time that 
Catitorala discovered, and the new territory took on 

ctded to great national importance. ’J'he discussion as to what 
<*• should be done with it began in Congress in 1846, 

Stalei. immediately involving the question of slavery. A 
furious conflict developed, .so that nothing was accomplished in 
two successive sessions ; even at the end of a third, in March 
1841;, the only progress made toward creating a government for 
the territory was that the national revenue laws had been 
extended over it and San Francisco had been made a port of 
entry. Meanwhile conditions grew intolerable for the inhabit- 
atits. Before the end of the war Mexican laws not incompatible 
with Tlnited Slates laws were by international law supposed to 
be in forec ; but nobody knew what they were, and the uncer¬ 
tainties of \ ague and variable .alcalde jurisdictions were increased 
when Americans began to be alcaldes and grafted English 
rommon-law prineijslcs, like the jury, on Californian practices. 
Never was a population more in need of clear laws than the 
motley Californian people of 1848-1849, yet they had none when, 
with peace, military rule and Mexican law technically ended. 
There was a curious extra-legal fusion of laws, a half-breed legal 
system, and no definite basis for either law or government. Even 
the acts and theories of the officials were very inconsistent. 
I'iarly in 1.849 tentporary local governments were set up in 
\ arious towns, and in September a convention framed a free- 
state constitution and applied for admission to the Union. On 
the 7th of September 1850 a bill finally passed Congress admit¬ 
ting (California as a free state. This was one of the bargains in 
the “ Compromise Measures of 1850 ” that were intended to 
dispose of the question of slavery in the Territories. Meanwhile 
the gold discoveries culminated and surpassed “ three centuries 
of wild talk about gold in California.” For three months there 
was little excitement, then a wild rush. Settlements were 
completely deserted; homes, farms and stores abandoned. 
Ships deserted by their sailors crowded the bay at San Francisco 
—tlierc were 500 of them in July 1850 ; soldiers deserted whole¬ 
sale, churches were emptied, town councils ceased to sit, 
merchants, clerks, lawyers and judges and criminals, everybody, 
flocked to the foothills. Soon, from Hawaii, Oregon and Sonora, 
from the Eastern states, the South Seas, Australia, South America 
ruth China came an extraordinary flow of the hopeful 
torgau. adventurous. In the winter of ’48 the rush begun 
from the states to Panama, and in the spring across 
the plains. It is estimated that 80,000 men reached the coast 
in 1849, about half of them coming overland; three-fourths 
were Americans. Rapid .settlement, excessive prices, recJcless 
waste of money, and wild commercial ventures that glutted San 
Francisco with all objects usable and unusable made the following 
years astounding from an economic point of view ; but not less 
bizarre was the social development, nor less extraordinary the 
problems of state-building in a society “ morally and socially 
tried as no other American community ever has been tried ” 
(Royce). There was of cour.se no home life in early California. 
In 1850 women numbered 8 % of the population, but only 2 % 
in the mining counties. The miners were an energetic, covetous, 
wandering, abnormally excitable body of men. Occasionally a 
kind of frenzy even would seem to seize on them, and lured by 
the hope of new deposits of unheard-of richness thousands 
would flock on unfounded rumours to new and perhaps distant 
localities, where many might perish from disease and starvation, 
the rest returning in poverty and rags. Such were the Kem 
River fever of 1855 and the greater “ Fraser River rush ” of 
1838, the latter, which took perhaps 20,000 men out of the state, 
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causing a terrible amount of suffering. "Maay interior towns 
lost half their population and some virtually all their population 
as a result of this emigration ; and it precipitated a real estate 
crash in Sun Francisco that threatened temporary ruin. Mining 
times in California brought out some of the most ignoble and 
some of the best traits of American character. Professor Josiah 
Royce has pictured the social-moral process by which society 
finally impressed its “ claims on wayward and blind individuals ” 
who “ sought wealth and not a social order,” and so long as 
possible shirked all social obligations. Through varied instru¬ 
ments—lynch law, popular courts, vigilance committees—order 
was, however, enforced, better as times went on, until there was 
a stable condition of things. In the economic life and social 
character of California to-day the legacies of 1848 are plain. 

The slavery question was not settled for California In 1850. 
Until the Civil War the division between the Whig and Demo¬ 
cratic parties, whose organization in California preceded state¬ 
hood, was essentially based on .slaverj'. The struck fused with 
the personal contests of two men, rivals for the X'nited States 
Senate, William McKcndree Gwin (1805-1885, United States 
senator, 1850-1861), the leader of the pro-slavery party, and 
David Colbrcth Broderick (1819-1859), formerly a leader of 
Tammany in New York, and after 1857 a member from California 
of the United Slates Senate, the champion of free labour, who 
declared in i86o for the policy of the Republican party. 
Broderick’s undoing was resolved upon by the slavery party, 
and he was killed in a duel. The Gwin party hoped to divide 
California into two states and hand the southern over to slavery ; 
on the eve of the Civil War it considered the scheme of a Pacific 
coast republic. The decade 1850-1860 was also marked by the 
activity of filibusters against Sonora and Central America. Two 
of these—one a French adventurer, Gaston Raoux, comte de 
Raousset-Boulbon (1817-1854), and William Walker, had very 
picturesque careers. The state was thoroughly loyal when war 
came. 'I’he later ’fifties are characterized by H. H. Bancroft as 
a period of ” moral, political and financi^ night.” National 
politics were put first, to the complete ignoring of excessive 
taxation, financial extravagance, ignorant legislation and 
corruption in California. The public was exploited for many 
years with impunity for the benefit of private interests. One 
legacy that ought to be briefly noted here is that of 
disputed land grants. Under the Mexican regime such 
grants were generous and common, and the complicated grmata. 
formalities theoretically essential to their validity 
were very often, if not usually, only in part attended to. Titles 
thus gained would never have been questioned under continued 
Mexican government, but Americans were unaccustomed to .such 
riches in land and to such laxity. From the veiy first hundreds 
“ squatted ” on large claims, contesting the title. Instead of 
confirming all claims existing when the country passed to the 
United States, and so ensuring an immediate settlement of the 
matter, which was really the most important thing for the peace 
and purse of the community, the United States government 
undertook through a land commission and courts to sift the 
valid from the fraudulent. Claims of enormous aggregate value 
were thus considered and a large part of those dating from the 
last years of Mexican dominion (many probably artfully con¬ 
cocted and fraudulently antedated after the commission was at 
work) were finally rejected. This litigation filled the stale and 
federal courts for many years. The high value of realty in 
San Francisco naturally offered extraordinary inducements to 
fraud, and the largest part of the city was for years involved in 
fraudulent claims, and its peace broken by “ squatter ’’-troubles. 
Twenty or thirty years of the state’s life were disturbed by these 
controversies. Land monopoly is an evil of large proportions 
in California to-day, but it is due to the laxness of the United 
States government in enabling speculators to accumulate holdings 
and not to the original extent of Mexican grants. 

In state gubernatorial elections after the Civil War the 
Democrats won in 1867,1875,1882, i886,1894 ; the Republicans 
in 1871,1879,1890,1898,1902. The leading features of political 
life and of legislation after 1876 were a strong labour agitation. 
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the strugglp for the eStclusion of the Chinese, for the control of 
hydraulic mining, irrigation, and the advancement by state-aid 
of the fruit interests ; the last three of which have already been 
referred to above. Labour conditions were peculiar in the 
period following 1870. \fining, war times and the building of 
the Central Pacific had up to then inflated prices and prosperity. 
Then there came a slump ; probably the truth was rather that 
money was l)£Coming less unnaturally abundant than that there 
was any over-supply of labour, 'f'he turning off of some 15.000 
Chinese (principally in 1869-1870) from the Central Pacific lines 
who flocked to .San Francisco, augmented the discontent of 
incompetents, of disappointed late immigrants, and the reaction 
from flush times. I.ahour unions became strong and demon¬ 
strative. In 1877-1878 Denis Kearney (1847-1907), an Irish 
dravniarf and demagogue of considerable force and daring, 
headed the discontented. This is called the “ sand-lots agita¬ 
tion ” from the favourite meeting-place (in San Francisco) of 
the agitators. ^ 

The outcfime of these years was the Constitution of 1879, 
already described, and the exclusion of Chinese by national law. 
In 1879 California voted against further immigration of Chinese 
by 154,658 to 885. Congress re-enacted exclusion legislation in 
1902. All authorities agree that the Chine.se in early years were 
often abused in the mining country and their rights most un¬ 
justly neglected by the law and its officers. Men among the 
most respeeted in California (Joaquin Miller, H. II. Bancroft 
and others) have said most in praise and defence of the Chinaman. 
From railroad making to cooking he has proved his abilities 
and trustworthiness. He is found to-day in the mines and 
fisheries, in various lines of manufacture, in small farming, and 
in all branches of domestic service. The question of the economic 
development of the state, and of trade to the Orient, the views 
of the mercenary labour-contractor and of the philanthropist, 
the factor of " upper-race ” repugnance, the “ economic-leech ’ 
argument, the “ rat-rice-filth-and-opium ” argument, have all 
entered into the problem. Certain it is that though the unpre¬ 
judiced must admit that exclusion has not been at all an unmixed 
ble.ssing, yet the consensus of opinion is that a large population, 
non-citixen and non assimilable, sending—it is .said—most of 
their earnings to China, living in the main meanly at best, and 
practically without wives, children or homes, is socially and 
economically a menace outweighing the undoubted convenience 
of cheaper (and ficquently more trustworthy) menial labour 
than the other population affords. The exclusion had much to 
do with making the huge single crop ranches \inprofitable and in 
leading to their replacement by small farms and varied crops. 
Many of the Chine.se now in the state are wealthy. Race feeling 
against them has become much less marked. 

One outcome of early mission history, the “ I’ious Fund of 
the Califomias,” claimed in 1902 the attention of the Hague 
Tribunal. (See Arbitration, International, Hague cases 
section.) In 1906-1907 there was throughout the state a re¬ 
markable anti-Japanese agitation, centring in San Francisco 
((/.».) and affecting international relations and national politics. 


CiOVER.NORS oi- California (State) 
1. Spanish 


Giusper cle Porloia 
Filipo du Bam 
Felipe Uc Keve 
I’edro Fages 
Jose .Antonio Romeii 
•Jo.se Joaquin do Arillaga 
Diego de Borica '. 

•Joaii Joaquiii tie Ardlaga 
Jose Joaquin de Arjll.iga 
•JosC Diario .Arguelio 
Fablo Vicente dc Sola 


served 1767-1770 

1771-1774 
1774-1782 

1782 i7gj 

1701- 1792 

1702- 1794 
1794-1800 
I aSoO- I 804 
1804-1814 

1814- 1815 

1815- 1822 

^ As monllis and even years often elap«!rd iK’twecn the date* when 
early governors were appointed and the beginning of their actual 
service, the date of commission is disregarded, and the date of 
service given. Sometimes this is to be regarded as beginning at 
Monterey, sometimes elsewhere in California, sometimes at Loreto 
in Loww C^ifornia. All the Spuiiish and Mexican governors were 
appomteSrt^ the national government, except in the case of the 


Uablo VicenU* de Sola 

11. Mexican 

. served 1822 

•Lins Antonio Arguollo 


. ., 1822-1825 

Jose Maria Echeandia 


1825-1851 

Manuel Victoria 


■ .. 1851 

Jose Maria Echeandia ■** 


1851-1832 

Pio Fico •' 


1852 

Jose i'lgucroa 


1852-1855 

•Jose Castro . 


1835-1850 

• N1 c olas Gut le rrez . 


. .. 185(1 

Mariano Chico 


i85() 

Nicolas Gutierrez 


. ., 1836 

Juan Bautista Alvarado 


„ 1850-1842 

Ciirlos Antonio Carrillo ^ 


. „ '837-1858 

Manuel MichcHorena 


. „ 1842 1S45 

PlO I’lCO 


1845-1846 

John D. Sloat . 

HI. American 
(a) Military 

. appointed 184O 

Richard F. Stockton 


1846-1847 

Stephen W. Kearney 


1847 

R. H. Mason 


. ,, 1847-1S49 

Bennett Riley 


. I8ly 

Peter H. Burnett . 

(b) State. 
1849-1851 

Domocmt 

♦John H. McDougall 

1851-1852 


John Bigler 

1852-1850 

Know’ Notliing 

John M. Johnson . 

J85O-1858 

John B. Weller . 

18 58-18bo 

Lecompton Democrat 

Milton S. l^tham 

iNfK> (6 days) 

•John G. Downev . 

I8OO-I8O2 

Republican 

i .i huid Stanlurd . 

i8(>2-i805 

Frederick G. T>aw 

iH() 3 -i 807 

>lenry H. Haight . 

1K67 1871 

Democrat 

New'ton Booth 

1871-1875 

Republican 

•Romualdo I*acheco 

‘«75 

William Irwin 

1875-1880 

1 leinocrat 

George G. Perkins 

1880-1883 

Repubhciin 

George C. Sloneinan 

188^-1887 

J lemocral 

Washington Bartlett 

1887 


•Robert W. Waterman 

1887-1891 

R«j>ubhcan 

Henry 11 . Markham 

1891-1895 

Janies H.Budd 

IH95-I899 

Democrat 

lienry T. Gage 

JK99 n)03 

Repulflican 

G(‘orgeC. Pardee 

i<io3 1907 

Jame.s N. Ciillctt . 

1907 



The mark • hclore the name of one of the Sjfantsli governors 
indicates that he acted only wtenm, and. in the case of governors 
since 1849, that the olficer named was eiecte<l as lieutenanl-governor 
and succeeded to the olhee ol governor. 

BiHi-ioGRAPHY. For list of works on California, see University 
of CaliloriUti Lihrarv Ihillvtin, No. 9, 1H87. “ Li.st oi Uimted M.ips 
of California " ; catalogue of state olheial publications by State 
Library (Sacramento, 1894). The following mny l»* cited heie on 
different aspects: — 

loi'OGRAi’iiY, J. Muir. MounUiins of California (New York, 
1894) ; IT. Gannot, “ Dictionary of Llevations ” {1898). and “ River 
ITofiles.” publications of Vnited States Geolofiual Survey', G. W. 
James, The Wfwders of the Colorado Desert (2 vols.. Boston, tgoo). 

Climatk .—Uuited States Department of Agriculture, California 
Climate and Crop Service, monthly rejiorts ; E. S. Holden, lieiordcd 
Earthquakes in California, Lower Caltfornia. Oregon, and Washington 
Territiirv (California State University. 1887) ; h'nited States DeparL 
ment Agriculture, Weather hurrau. Bulletins, No. 1. 1802. M. 11 . 
Harrington, “Climate and Meterorology of Death Valiev.” 1 ‘here 
IS a great mass of general descriptive literature, espc*cially on South¬ 
ern CAilifomia, such iis Charles Dudley Warner. Our Ualv (New York, 
t8uj) : Kate SanlK>rn. A Truthful Woman in Southern California 
(New York, 1H9^) ; W. Lindley and J. U. Widney, California of the 
South (New York, i8q6) ; J. VV. Hanson. American Italy (Chicago, 
1890) ; T. S. \’an Dyke. Southern Cahforma (New York. 1886). A'C. 

Fauna, Fiora, Muir, op. cit.'. United States Ccologual Survey, 
rqth Annual Beporf. pt. v., H. Gannet, “Forests of the Ignited 
States"; idem, Annual Brpnrt. pt. v., “ United States Forest 
Reserves “ ; United States Division of Forestry, Bulletin No. 28, 
“ A Short Account of the Big Trees ot California ” (iy<H>), No. 38, 
“ The Redwood ” (a volume. 1903), also Professional Papers, e.g. 
No. 8. J. B. Leiberg. “Forest Conditions in the Northern Sierra 
Nevada*^' (T902) ; California Board of Fores try, Bepo rts (1885- ) ; 

.semi-rcvoiutionary rulers of 1831-1832 and 1836 (Alvarado), whose 
title rested on revolution, or on local choice under a national statute 
regarding gubernatorial vacancies. 

^ Acting political chief, revolutionary title. 

^ Briefly recognixed in South. 

** Revolutionary title, 1836-18^8. 

® Appointed 1837. never recognized in the North. 
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United States Censuses, reports on forests; •XUiited States Iholo^ical 
Survey. North American Fauna, No. l<), 1890, C. li. Mcrriani, 
“Biological Survey ol Mt. ^ Shasta " ; United States Department 
Afp'u utture. Contributions from United States National Herbarium, 
iv.p iSgj, F. V. Colville, “ Botany ol Death Valley Expedition ’ ; 
State Hoard of Fish Cot^mitsioners, Reports, irom 1887; United 
States Fish Commissioners, Annual Reports, from 1871. and Rulktins 
from 1882 ; J. h* Conh', “ Flora of the Coast islands ” (1887), being 
Itulletin No. 8 of Califonua Academy of Sciences; consult also its 
ProceediHfis, Memuirs, and Ocoasionai Papers ; G. J. Peirce, 
on the Coast Redwood (publication of Leland Stanford jr. University, 
1901). 

AoKicin.Trui'.. • California A^ru.itUural F.xperiment Station, 
Hulletins from 1884 ; Reports of the State l>airy> Pureaxt, Irom iSqK ; 
State Board of Horticulture, Reports, 1889-1894; United States 
Censuses, 1890 and 1900. rejiorts on irrigation. 

iNDUSTUiiis. J. S. Hittell, Resouncs of California (^tli ed., 
San Francisco, 1870) : J. S. lIiU<‘ll. Commene ami Industries of the 
Pacipc Const (Sun j‘'rancisco, 1882) ; ’Y. 1''. t'ronise. Natural Wraith 
of California (San Francisco. t 8()H) ; E. \V. Maslm, Hesoimes of 
Caiifontia, prepared by order ol Governor H. H. Markham (Sacra- i 
mento, 181^^) , Umted States Treasury, Bureau of Statistics, report 
by T. J. \ i\ian on “Commercial, Industrial, Agricultural. Trans¬ 
portation and Other Industries of California’* (Washington 
valuable for whole period before 1800); United. States Censuses. 
i8vjo and 1900, reports on agriculture, manutdctures, mines and 
fisheries; California State iittard of 'J rade (Sail J'rancisco), Annual 
RepoU Irom On Mineral Industries. J. R. Browne, Report 

oil “ MuuTal Resources o| the States and Territories west ol the 
Rocky Mountains” {United States Treasury, 2 vols., Washington. 
1H07 1808); United Slates Oeolof^tcal Surx'ey, Annual Reports, 
Mineral Resounes', consult also the bililiographies of publications 
of the issued as lUiUftius ; California State Mining Bureau, 

BuUeiins from t 888. note ispecially No. y. 1004. by A. W. Vodg«*s. 

” Bibliography relating to the Geokigy, Palaeontology and Mineral 
Resources ot California” (2nd ed.. the 1st being Bulletin No. lo, 
iSiji)) ; California Debiis Comnn'tsion, Reports (in Annual Repot is 
Chief of F.niiinecrs, United Slates Army, from 1H93). 

Govlrnmf.nt. E. i'\ Treadwell. The Constitution of the State <d 
California . . . Annotated (San Francisco, i9t»2) ; Johns Hopkins 
Untuersity. Studies t« History and Pohtnal Scierue, xiii., R, lb Hunt, 
“(ienesia ol Cahlormu’s First Constitution”: Annal<< of the 
Ament an Aiademy of P<>/iii<al and Sonal Siicvte, xii., R. D. Himt. 
“l.eg.d Status of Culilormu, 1846-1841)”; Reports of the v'arious 
otticers. tlepartmerits and administrative boards of the state govern¬ 
ment (Sacramento), and also the Appendix to the Journals of the 
Senate and Assembly, which contains, especially in the earlier decades 
ol tlie slate’s history, many ot these stale olficial reports along 
with valuable legislative reports ot varied character. 

History. Accounts ot the valuable archives in Bancroft, and by 
Z. E. F.ldridge in California (renealof>ical Society (1901) ; elaborate 
l)ibho;r<iphies m Bancroft with analyses and appn^ciations ot many 
works. Ol general scope and fundamental imjSortance is the wovk 
ol Iwo men. Hubert II. Bancroft and Theodore H. Hittell. The 
former has published a History of California, tjy42^ fSgo (7 vols., 
San Francisco, 1884-1890), also CnlUorma Pastoral, /76Q‘IS'4S 
(San Fraiu'isco. 1H88). California Inier-Potula, u^4S-tS^6 (San 
I'lancisco, 1888). and Popular Tribunals (2 vols.. Sail Frajicisco. 
1887). Tliese voluiiu's were largely written under Mr Bancroft’s 
dm*ction and control by an otfice staff, and are of very unequal 
value : they are a vast storehouse of detailed material which i.s of 
great uselulness, although their judgments of men art' often in- 
udetpiali* and prejudiced. As regards events the histones axe of 
substantial accuracy and adeiiuacy. Written by one hand and 
more untlorm in treatment and good judgment, is T. H. Hittell's 
History of California (4 vols., San Francisco, 1885- 1897). The older 
historian ol the state was Francisijo Palou. a Franciscan, the friend 
and biographer ot Serra ; his “ Noticias de la Nueva California ” 
(Mexico, 1857, in the Dor. Hist. Mex., ser. iv., tom. vi.-viii.; also 
San Francisco. 1874, 4 vols.) is no longer of importance save for its 
historical interest. Of the contemj>orary material on the period 
of Mexican domination the best is afforded by R. H. Dana’s Two 
Years Before the Must (New York, 1840, many later and foreign 
editions) ; also A. Robinson. Life in California (New York, 1846) ; 
and Alexander Forbes, California : A Histtyry of Upper and Lower 
California from their First Discovery to the Present Time (Tj^ndon, 
1839); see also F. W. filackmar, ” Spanish Institutions of the 
Southwest “ (Johns Hopkins University Studies, 1891). A beautiful, 
vivid and reputedly very accurate picture ^ the old society is 
given in Helen Hunt JackBon’.s novel, Ramona (New York. 1884). 
There is no really scientific separate account of mission history ; 
there are books by Father Z. Engelhart, The Franciscans in California 
(Harbor Springs. Michigan, 1899). written entirely from a I'ramclscan 
standpoint; C. F. Carter. Missions of Nueva California (San Fran¬ 
cisco. 1900) ; Bryan J. Clinch, Califamia and its Missions : Their 
History to the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo (2 vols., San Francisco, 
1904); Francisco Palou, Relacian Hishmea de la Vida . . . del Fray 
Junipero Serra (Mexico, 1787), the standard contemporary source ; 
the Craftsman (Syracuse, N.Y., vol. v.), a st'ries of articles on 
“ Mission Buildings,” by G. W, James. On the case of the Pious 
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I'un<i of the missions see J. F. Ilpyle, History of the Pious Fund* 
(San Francisco, 1887) ; United States Depa^ment of State, *' United 
States V. Mexico. Report of J. H. Ralston, agent or the Ffnitcd 
States ^nd of counsel in the matter of th# Pious Fund of the Cali- 
fomuis ” (Washington. 1902). On the “flush” mining years the 
best book.s of the Umo are J. Q. TJiomton s Oregon and California 
('2 vols., New York. 1849) ; Edward Bryant’s U'/nif I Saw in Cali¬ 
fornia (New York. 1848) ; W. Shaw’s Golden Dreams (London. 1851); 
Bayuru Taylor’s Fldorado (2 vols., Now York, 1850); W. Colton's 
Three Veafs in California (New York, 1850) ; E. G. Buffum’s Six 
Months in the Gidd Mines : from a Journal of Thtee if ears’ Residence 
in Upper and Lower California (London, 1850) ; J. T. Brooks' 
Four Month'i among the Gold Finders (Loiulon, 1849) ; G. G. Foster, 
Gold Regions of California (New York. 1884). On this same period 
consult Bancroll's Popular Tribunals’, 1 ). Y. Thomas, “A History 
of Military Governnu'nt in Newly Acciuired Territory of the United 
States, ” in vol. xx. No. 2 (New Vovk, 1904) of Columbia Universitc 
Studies in History, lu'ouomirs. and Public Law'. C. 11 . Shinn’s 
Mining Camps : A Study tn American Frontier Govcriiftmut (New 
York, 1885) ; J. Royce, California . . . A Study of Ameruan Char- 
arter, iS4(:^rS~0 (Boston, 1886) ; and, lor varied pictures of mining 
and frontier iilo. the novels and sketches and jKiems ot Bret Harte. 
S<‘e also P. II. Burnet, Recollections and Opinions of an Old Pioneer 
(New York. 1880) ; S. J. Field, Personal Remini^cnces of Larly 
Days in California (privately published, copyright 189.^). 

CALIFORNIA, LOWER {ftaja California), a long narrow 
peninsula between the Ciulf of California anri the Paeific Ocean, 
forming a territory of the republic of Mexico. Pop. (1895), 
42j345; (1900), 47,624. Lower California is a southward ex¬ 
tension of the State of California, United States, and i.s touched 
by only one of the Mexican states, that of Sonora on the TC. The 
peninsula is about 760 m. long and from 30 to 150 m. wide, and 
has an area of 58,328 sq. m. It is traversed throughout its entire 
length by an irregular range of barren mountains, which slopes 
toward the I’acific in a succession of low hills, but breaks down 
abruptly toward the Gulf. The coast has two or three good 
sheltered bays, that of La Pa/, on the Gulf side and of Magda¬ 
lena on the Pacific side being best known. The coast is bordered 
by numerous islands, especially on the eastern side. The general 
appearance of the surface is arid and desolate, partly because of 
the volcanic remains, and partly because of the scanty rainfall, 
which is insufficient to support vegetation other than that of the 
desert except in the deeper mountain valleys. The northern 
part is hot and dry, like southern California, but the southern 
part receives more rain and has some fertile tracts, with a mild 
and pleasant climate. The principal natural product in this 
region is orchil, or Spanish moss, but by moans of irrigation the 
soil produces a considerable variety of prpducts, including sugar 
cane, cotton, cassava, cereals, tobacco and grapes. Horses, 
sheep and cattle arc raised in the fertile valleys, but only to a 
limited extent. The territory is rich in minerals, among which 
are gold, silver, copper, lead, gypsum, coal and .salt. The silver 
mines neiir La Paz were worked by the Jesuits as early as 1700. 
There are also extensive pearl fisheries in the Gulf, La Paz being 
the headquarters of the industry, and whale fisheries on the W. 
coast in the vicinity of Magdalena Bay. The development of 
mining and other industries in the territory has led to an exten¬ 
sion of the Californiarailway system southward into the peninsula, 
with the Mexican government's permission, the first section of 
37 m. from the northern frontier being completed and opened to 
traffic in 1907. The territory is divided into two districts, the 
northern having its capital at the inisignificant little village of La 
Ensenada, on Todos Santos Bay, and the southern having its 
capital at La Paz, at the head of a deep bay opening into the Gulf, 
La Paz is a port of call for steamships running between Mazatlan 
and San Francisco, and had a population of 5056 in 1900. La 
Ensenada (pop. in 1906, about 1500), 65 m. by sea S. of San 
Diego, Cal., is the only port for the northern part of the territory, 
and supplies a district extending 250 ra. along the coast and 60 m. 
inland, including the mining camps of the north; it manufactures 
and exports flour and leather. 

By orders of Cortes the coast of I..ower California was explored 
in 1539 by Francisco de Ulloa, but no settlement resulted. It 
was called California, the name (according to E. E. Hale) being 
derived from a popular Spanish romance of that time, entitled 
Sergos de Esplandian, in which an island named California was 
mentioned and situated “ on the right hand of the Indies, very 
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near the terrestriiil piyadise.” c The name must have been given 
derisively, -as the barren coasts of Lower California could not 
have suggested the profcimity of a “ terrestrial paradise/’ The 
exploration of the coast did not extend above the peninsula 
until 1842. The name California was at first applied exclusively 
to the peninsula ; later, on the supposition that a strait con¬ 
nected the Pacific with the head of the Gulf of California, the 
name Islas Californias was frequently used. This erroneous 
theory was held as late as 1721. The first settlement was made 
in 1597, but was abandoned. From 1633 to 1683 five unsuccessful 
attempts were made to establish a settlement at La Paz. Finally 
the Jesuits succeeded in founding a mission at Ixireto on the 
Gulf course, in about 26° N. lat., in 1697, and at La Paz in 1720. 
At the time of their expulsion (1767) they had sixteen missions 
which Nvere either self-supporting or were maintained by funds 
invested for that special purpose. The settlement of Upper 
California began in 1769, after which the two provinces were 
distinguished as California Uaja or Antigua, and California Alta, 
the seat of government remaining in the former for a short time. 
The two provinces were separated in 1804, were united under one 
goycrniir residing in California Alta in 1825, and were then re¬ 
united in a single department through the political changes of 
1836, which lasted no later than 1847. Lower California was 
only slightly disturbed by the struggle for independence among 
the Spanish - American colonies, but in 1822 Admiral Lord 
Cochrane, who was in the service of the Chilean revolutionists, 
appeared on the coast and plundered San Jose del Cabo, Todos 
Santos and I.oreto. In the war between Mexico and the United 
States La Paz and other coast towns were occupied by small 
detachments from California. In 1853 a filibustering expedition 
against Sonora under William Walker took possession of La Paz 
and proclaimed a republic consisting of Sonora and the peninsula. 
Fearing an attack from the mainland, the fililiusters first with¬ 
drew to La hmsenada, near the American frontier, and then in 
the following year broke up altogether during an attempt to 
invade Sonora by land. A revolution under the leadership of 
Marquez de Leon in J879 met with some temporary success, but 
died for want of material support in 1880. The development 
of mining and other industries since that time, together with 
vigorous efforts to found colonies in the more favoured localities, 
have greatly improved the situation in the territory. 

See the two volumes of It. 11 . Bancroft’s .Vor/A Mfxiian States and 
Tc\as, lettered vob. 15 and 16 of his U’erA.v; also .\rthur Walliridge 
Nortli, The Mother of California (San Francisco, looX). 

CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY OF, one of the largest and most 
important of state universities in America, situated at Berkeley, 
California.on the K. shore of San Francisco Bay. 1 1 took the place 
of the College of California (founded in 1855), received Cali¬ 
fornia’s poi tion of the Federal land grant of 1862, was chartered 
as a state institution by the legislature in 1868, and opened its 
doors in 18(19 at Oakland. In 1873 it was removed to its present 
site. In the revised slate constitution of 1879 provision is 
made for it as the head of the state’s educatiomd system. 'Phe 
grounds at Berkeley cover 270 acres on the lower slopes (299-900 
ft.) of the Berkeley Hills, which rise 1000 ft. or more above the 
university ; the view over the bay to San Francisco and the 
Golden Gate is superb. In recent years new and better buildings 
have gradually been provided. In 1896 an international archi¬ 
tectural competition was opened at the expense of Mrs Phoebe R. 
Hearst (made a regent of the university in 1898) for plans for a 
group of buildings harmonizing with the university’s beautiful 
site, and ignoring all buildings already existing. The first 
prize was awarded in 1899 to Emile Bcnard, of Paris. The 
first building begun under the new plans was that for the 
college of mines (the gift of Mrs Hearst), completed in 1907, 
providing worthily for the important school of mining, from 
1885 directed by Prof. S. B. Christy (b. 1853); Califorma Hall, 
built by state appropriation, had been completed in 1906. The 
Greek theatre (190.3), an open-air auditorium seating 7500 
spectators, on a hill-side in a grove of towering eucalypts, was 
the gift of William Randolph Hearst ; this has licen used 
regularly for concerts by tl^ university’s symphony orchestra. 


under the professor 6f music, John Frederick Wolle (b. 1863] 
who originated the Bach Festivals at Bethlehem, Pa.; fre 
public concerts are given on Sunday afternoons ; and ther 
liave been some remarkable dramatic performances here, notabl; 
Sudraka’s Mricrhakattika in English, and Aeschylus's Eumentdr 
in Greek, in April 1907. There are no dormitories. Studen 
self-government works through the “ Undergraduate Students 
Affairs Committee ” of the As.sociated Students. The facidty o 
the university has its own social club, with a handsome buildinj 
on the grounds. At Berkeley is carried on the work in thi 
colleges of letters, social sciences, natural sciences, commerce 
agriculture, mechanical, mining and civil engineering, anc 
chemi.stry, and the first two years’ course of the college o 
medicine—the Toland Medical College having been absorbed bj 
the university in 1873 ; at Mount Hamilton, the work of th( 
Liek astronomical department; and in San Francisco, that o: 
dentistry (1888), pharm.aey, law, art, and the concluding (posi 
graduate or clinical) years of the medical course—the .Sar 
Francisco Polyclinic having become a part of the university ir 
1892. Three of the San I'Vancisco departments occupy a grouj: 
of three handsome buildings in the western part of the city 
overlooking Golden Gate Park. The Lick astronomical depart¬ 
ment (Lick Ohservatory) on Mount Hamilton, near San josO 
occupies a site covering 2777 acres. It was founded in 1875 by 
James Lick of .San Francisco, and was endowed by him with 
$700,000, $610,000 of this being used for the original buildings 
and equipments, which were formally transferred to the uni¬ 
versity in 1888. The art department (San Francisco Institute 
of art) was until 1906 housed in the former home of Mark 1 lopkins, 
a San Francisco “railroad king”; it dated from t893, under 
the name “ Mark Hopkins Institute of Art.” The building was 
destroyed in the San Francisco conflagration of 1906 ; but under 
its pre.sent name the department resumed work in 1907 on the 
old site. At the university farm, of nearly 750 acres, at Diuis- 
ville, Yolo eounty, instruction is given in praetieal agriculture, 
horticulture, dairying, &r.; courses in irrigation are given at 
Berkeley ; a laboratory of plant pathology, established in 1907 
at Whittier, Riverside eounty, and an experiment station on 
20 acres of land near Riverside, are for the study of plant and 
tree diseases and pests and of their remedies. A marine biologi¬ 
cal laboratory is mainttiined at La Jolla, near San Diego, and 
another, the Hertzstein Research Laboratory, at New Monterey ; 
the Rudolph Sprcckles Physiological Laboratory' is in Berkeley. 
The university has excellent anthropological and archaeological 
collections, mostly made by university expeditions, endowed by 
Mrs Hearst, to Peru and to Egypt. In 1907 the university 
library contained 160,000 volumes, ranking, after the destruction 
of most of the San Francisco libraries in 1906, as the largest 
collection in the vicinity. The building of the Doe library 
(given by the will of Charles Franklin Doc), for the housing of 
the university library, was begun in 1907. Ihc university has 
also the valuable Bancroft collection of 50,000 volumes and 
countless pamphlets and manuscripts, dealing principally with 
the history of the Pacific Coast from Alaska through Central 
America, and of the Rocky Mountain region, including Montana, 
Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico and Western 
Texas. 'This collection (tliat of the historian Hubert Howe 
Bancroft) was acquired in 1905 for $250,000 (of which Mr 
Bancroft contributed $100,000), and was entrusted (1907) to the 
newly organized Academy of Pacific Coast History. The library 
of Karl Weinhold (1823-1901) of Berlin, which is especially rich 
in Germanic linguistics and “ culture history,” was presented to 
the university in 1903 by John D. Spreckles. The university 
publishes The University of California Chronicle, an Official 
Record ; and there are important departmental publications, 
especially those in American archaeology and ethnology, edited 
by Frederic Ward Putnam (b. 1839), including the reports of 
various expeditions, maintained by Mrs Hearst; in physi¬ 
ology, edited by Jacques Loeb (b. 1859); in botany, edited 
by William Albert Setchell (b.,1864); in zoology, edited by 
William Emerson Ritter (b. 1859); and in astronomy, the 
publications of the Lick Observatory, edited by William Wallace 
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Campbell (b. 1862). In 1002, under tfie direction of Henry 
Morse Stephens (b. 1857^ who then became professor of 
history, a department of university extension was organized ; 
lecture courses, especially on history and literature, were de¬ 
livered in 1006-1907 at*fifteen extension “ centres,” at most of 
which classes of study were formed. Annexes to the university, 
but having no corporate connexion with it, are the Berkeley 
Bible Seminary (Disciples of Christ), the Pacific Theological 
Seminary (Congregational), the Pacific (oast Baptist Seminary 
and a Unitarian school. 

The growth of the university has been extremely rapid. From 
1890 to 1900 the number of students increased fourfold. In 
the latter year the university of (California was second to Harvard 
only in the number of acAdemic graduate and undergraduate 
students, and fifth among the educational institutions of the 
country in total enrolment. In July 1907 there were 519 
offici-rs in the faculties and 2987 students, of whom 226 were in 
the professional schools in San Francisco. In addition there 
were 707 students in the 1906 summer session, the total for 
i9otVn)o7 thus being 3684; of this number 1506 were women. 
The university conferred 482 degrees in 1907, 546 in 1906, 470 in 
1905. The affairs of the university are administered by a board 
of twenty-three regents, seven state officials and heads of 
educational institutions, being members ex and sixteen 

other memlicrs being appointed by the governor and senate of 
the state ; its instruction is governed by the faculties of the 
different colleges, and an academic senate in which these are 
joined. The gross income from all sources for 1905-1906 was 
$1,564,190, of which about $800,000 was income from invest¬ 
ments, state and government grants, fees, &c., and the remainder 
was gifts and endowments. There is a permanent endowment of 
more than $3,000,000, partly from munificent private gifts, 
especially from Mrs Hearst and from Miss ('.ora Jean Flood. The 
financial support of the state has always been generous. No 
tuition fee is charged in the academic colleges to students 
resident in the state, and only $10.00 annually to students from 
without the stale. The university maintains about 90 under¬ 
graduate scholarships, and 10 graduate scholarships and fellow¬ 
ships. .‘Ml able-bodied male students are required to take the 
courses in military science, under instruction by an officer of the 
United States army detailed for the purpose. Physical culture 
and hygiene are prescribed for all men and women. A state law 
forbids the sale of lic|uor within one mile of the university 
grounds. To realize the ideal of the university as the head of the 
educational system of the state, a system of inspection of high 
schools has been developed, whereby schools reaching the pre¬ 
scribed standard arc entitled to recommend their [graduates for 
admission to the university without examination. It was 
anticiijated at one time that the foundation of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University at Palo Alto would injure the state 
institution at Berkeley ; but in practice this was not found to 
be the case ; on the contract', the competition resulted in giving 
new vigour and enterprise to the older university', jfoseph Lc 
Conte (professor from 1872 to 1901) and Daniel C. Gilman 
(president in 1872-1875) deserve mention among those formerly 
connected with the university. In 1899 Benjamin Ide Wheeler 
(b. 1854) became president. He had been a graduate (1875) 
of Brown University, and was professor first of comparative 
philology and then of Greek at Cornell University ; his chief 
publications are Der griechische Nominalaccent (!&&$)', Analogy, 
in its Scope of Application in Language (1887); Priwtples of 
Language Growth (1891): The Organization of Higher Education 
in the United StaUs (1897); Dionysos and Immortality (1899); 
and Life of Alexander the Great (1900). 

CALIPASH and CAUPEE (possibly connected with carapace, 
the upper shell of a turtle), the gelatinous substances in the lyiper 
and lower shells, respectively, of the turtle, the calipash being 
of a dull greenish and the calipee of a light yellow colour. 

CALIPH, Calif, or Khalif (Arab, khdllfa ■, the lengthening 
of the & is strictly incorrect), literally “ successor, repre¬ 
sentative,” a title borne originally by Abu Bekr, who, on the 
death of Mahomet, became the civil and religious head of the 
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Mahommedan state. In the sanrtfe sense the term is used in the 
Koran of both Adam and David as the vicegerents of God. 
Abu Bekr and his three (or four) immediate successors are known 
as the “ perfect ” caliphs ; after themj^he title was borne by the 
thirteen Omayyad caliphs of Damascus, and subsequently by 
the thirty-.seven Abbasid caliphs of Bagdad whose dyna.sty fell 
before the Turks in 1258. By some rigid Moslems these rulers 
were regarded as only amirs, not caliphs. Ther^; were titular 
caliphs of Abbasid descent in Egypt from that date till 1517 
when the last caliph was captured by Selim I. On the fall of the 
Omayyad dynasty at Damascus, the title was assumed by the 
Spanish branch of the family who ruled in Spain at Cordova 
(755-1031), and the Falimitc rulers of Egypt, who pretended 
to' descent from Ali, and Fatima, Mahomet's daughter, also 
assumed the name (see Fatimites). • 

According to the Shi'ite Moslems, who call the oflice the 
“ imamatc ” or leadership, no caliph is legitimate unle.ss he is 
a lincul dfscpuda-nt of the Prophet. The Sunnites insist that the 
ofiice belongs to the trilic of Koreish (Quraish) to vdiich Mahomet 
himself belonged, but this condition would vitiate the claim of 
the Turkish sultans, who have held the office since its trans¬ 
ference by the last caliph to Selim I. According to a tradition 
falsely ascriU'd to Mahomet, there can be but one caliph at a 
time ; should a second be set up, he must be killed, (or he is 
a rebel.” (Sec Mahommedan Institutions.) 

CALIPHATE.’ 'I'he history of the Mahommedan rulers in the 
East who bore the title of caliphXf.F) falls naturally into three 
main divisions :—(a) The first J^ir caliphs, the immedi^e 
fiuccessors of Mahomet; (/^) Omayyad caliphs ; (^) Ihe 
Abbasid caliphs. To these three groups the present article is con¬ 
fined ; for the Western caliphs, see .Spain : History (and minor 
articles such as Almohades, Ai.moravides) ; for the Egyptian 
caliphs see Egypt; History (§ Mahommedan) and Fatimites. 
The history of Arabia proper will be found under Arabia : History. 

A.— The First Four Caliphs 
After the death of Mahomet the question arose who was to be 
his ” representative.” The choice lay with the community of 
Medina ; so much was understood ; but whom were they to 
choose ? The natives of Medina believed themselves to be now 
once more masters in their own house, and wished to promote 
one of themselves. But the Emigrants (see Mahomet) as.scrted 
their opposing claims, and with succes^ having brought into 
the town-a considerable number of outside Moslems, so as to 
terrorize the men of Medina, who besides were still divided into 
two parties. The Emigrants’leading spirit was Omar ; he did 
not, however, cause homage to be paid to himself, but to Abu 
Bckr, the friend and father-in-law of the Prophet. 

The affair would not have gone on so smoothly, had not the 
opportune defection of the Arabians put a stop to the inward 
schism which threatened. Islam suddenly found itself once 
more limited to the community of Medina; only Mecca and 
Taif (T&ycf) remained true. Tlie Bedouins were willing enough 
to prav', indeed, but less willing to pay taxes j their defection, 
as might have been expected, was a political movernent.*^ Nqn< 
the less was it a revolt from Islam, for here the political society 
and the religious are identical. A peculiar compliment t< 
Mahomet was involved in the fact that the leaders of the rebellior 
in the various districts did not pose as princes and kings, but ai 
prophets ; in this appeared to lie the secret of Islam’s success. 

I. Eeign of Abu Beiir.—Abu Bekr proved himself quite equa 
to the perilous situation. In the first place, he allowed thi 
expedition against the Greeks, already arranged by Mahomet 
quietly to set out, limiting himself for the time to the defwic 
of Medina. On the return of the army he proceeded to attad 

1 Throughout this article, well-known names of persons an 
places appear in their most familiar forms, generally without accCTf 
or other diacritical signs. For the sake of homogeneity the artick 
on these persons or places are also given under these forms, but 1 
such cases, the exact forms, according to the system of transliteratio 
adopted, arc there given in addition. „ . , , . , 

“ See N 61 deke, BeittUge eur Kenntniss der Poesie der alien Arabt 
(1K64), pp. 89 seq. 
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near the terrestriiil piyadise.” c The name must have been given 
derisively, -as the barren coasts of Lower California could not 
have suggested the profcimity of a “ terrestrial paradise/’ The 
exploration of the coast did not extend above the peninsula 
until 1842. The name California was at first applied exclusively 
to the peninsula ; later, on the supposition that a strait con¬ 
nected the Pacific with the head of the Gulf of California, the 
name Islas Californias was frequently used. This erroneous 
theory was held as late as 1721. The first settlement was made 
in 1597, but was abandoned. From 1633 to 1683 five unsuccessful 
attempts were made to establish a settlement at La Paz. Finally 
the Jesuits succeeded in founding a mission at Ixireto on the 
Gulf course, in about 26° N. lat., in 1697, and at La Paz in 1720. 
At the time of their expulsion (1767) they had sixteen missions 
which Nvere either self-supporting or were maintained by funds 
invested for that special purpose. The settlement of Upper 
California began in 1769, after which the two provinces were 
distinguished as California Uaja or Antigua, and California Alta, 
the seat of government remaining in the former for a short time. 
The two provinces were separated in 1804, were united under one 
goycrniir residing in California Alta in 1825, and were then re¬ 
united in a single department through the political changes of 
1836, which lasted no later than 1847. Lower California was 
only slightly disturbed by the struggle for independence among 
the Spanish - American colonies, but in 1822 Admiral Lord 
Cochrane, who was in the service of the Chilean revolutionists, 
appeared on the coast and plundered San Jose del Cabo, Todos 
Santos and I.oreto. In the war between Mexico and the United 
States La Paz and other coast towns were occupied by small 
detachments from California. In 1853 a filibustering expedition 
against Sonora under William Walker took possession of La Paz 
and proclaimed a republic consisting of Sonora and the peninsula. 
Fearing an attack from the mainland, the fililiusters first with¬ 
drew to La hmsenada, near the American frontier, and then in 
the following year broke up altogether during an attempt to 
invade Sonora by land. A revolution under the leadership of 
Marquez de Leon in J879 met with some temporary success, but 
died for want of material support in 1880. The development 
of mining and other industries since that time, together with 
vigorous efforts to found colonies in the more favoured localities, 
have greatly improved the situation in the territory. 

See the two volumes of It. 11 . Bancroft’s .Vor/A Mfxiian States and 
Tc\as, lettered vob. 15 and 16 of his U’erA.v; also .\rthur Walliridge 
Nortli, The Mother of California (San Francisco, looX). 

CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY OF, one of the largest and most 
important of state universities in America, situated at Berkeley, 
California.on the K. shore of San Francisco Bay. 11 took the place 
of the College of California (founded in 1855), received Cali¬ 
fornia’s poi tion of the Federal land grant of 1862, was chartered 
as a state institution by the legislature in 1868, and opened its 
doors in 18(19 at Oakland. In 1873 it was removed to its present 
site. In the revised slate constitution of 1879 provision is 
made for it as the head of the state’s educatiomd system. 'Phe 
grounds at Berkeley cover 270 acres on the lower slopes (299-900 
ft.) of the Berkeley Hills, which rise 1000 ft. or more above the 
university ; the view over the bay to San Francisco and the 
Golden Gate is superb. In recent years new and better buildings 
have gradually been provided. In 1896 an international archi¬ 
tectural competition was opened at the expense of Mrs Phoebe R. 
Hearst (made a regent of the university in 1898) for plans for a 
group of buildings harmonizing with the university’s beautiful 
site, and ignoring all buildings already existing. The first 
prize was awarded in 1899 to Emile Bcnard, of Paris. The 
first building begun under the new plans was that for the 
college of mines (the gift of Mrs Hearst), completed in 1907, 
providing worthily for the important school of mining, from 
1885 directed by Prof. S. B. Christy (b. 1853); Califorma Hall, 
built by state appropriation, had been completed in 1906. The 
Greek theatre (190.3), an open-air auditorium seating 7500 
spectators, on a hill-side in a grove of towering eucalypts, was 
the gift of William Randolph Hearst ; this has licen used 
regularly for concerts by tl^ university’s symphony orchestra. 


under the professor 6f music, John Frederick Wolle (b. 1863] 
who originated the Bach Festivals at Bethlehem, Pa.; fre 
public concerts are given on Sunday afternoons ; and ther 
liave been some remarkable dramatic performances here, notabl; 
Sudraka’s Mricrhakattika in English, and Aeschylus's Eumentdr 
in Greek, in April 1907. There are no dormitories. Studen 
self-government works through the “ Undergraduate Students 
Affairs Committee ” of the As.sociated Students. The facidty o 
the university has its own social club, with a handsome buildinj 
on the grounds. At Berkeley is carried on the work in thi 
colleges of letters, social sciences, natural sciences, commerce 
agriculture, mechanical, mining and civil engineering, anc 
chemi.stry, and the first two years’ course of the college o 
medicine—the Toland Medical College having been absorbed bj 
the university in 1873 ; at Mount Hamilton, the work of th( 
Liek astronomical department; and in San Francisco, that o: 
dentistry (1888), pharm.aey, law, art, and the concluding (posi 
graduate or clinical) years of the medical course—the .Sar 
Francisco Polyclinic having become a part of the university ir 
1892. Three of the San I'Vancisco departments occupy a grouj: 
of three handsome buildings in the western part of the city 
overlooking Golden Gate Park. The Lick astronomical depart¬ 
ment (Lick Ohservatory) on Mount Hamilton, near San josO 
occupies a site covering 2777 acres. It was founded in 1875 by 
James Lick of .San Francisco, and was endowed by him with 
$700,000, $610,000 of this being used for the original buildings 
and equipments, which were formally transferred to the uni¬ 
versity in 1888. The art department (San Francisco Institute 
of art) was until 1906 housed in the former home of Mark 1 lopkins, 
a San Francisco “railroad king”; it dated from t893, under 
the name “ Mark Hopkins Institute of Art.” The building was 
destroyed in the San Francisco conflagration of 1906 ; but under 
its pre.sent name the department resumed work in 1907 on the 
old site. At the university farm, of nearly 750 acres, at Diuis- 
ville, Yolo eounty, instruction is given in praetieal agriculture, 
horticulture, dairying, &r.; courses in irrigation are given at 
Berkeley ; a laboratory of plant pathology, established in 1907 
at Whittier, Riverside eounty, and an experiment station on 
20 acres of land near Riverside, are for the study of plant and 
tree diseases and pests and of their remedies. A marine biologi¬ 
cal laboratory is mainttiined at La Jolla, near San Diego, and 
another, the Hertzstein Research Laboratory, at New Monterey ; 
the Rudolph Sprcckles Physiological Laboratory' is in Berkeley. 
The university has excellent anthropological and archaeological 
collections, mostly made by university expeditions, endowed by 
Mrs Hearst, to Peru and to Egypt. In 1907 the university 
library contained 160,000 volumes, ranking, after the destruction 
of most of the San Francisco libraries in 1906, as the largest 
collection in the vicinity. The building of the Doe library 
(given by the will of Charles Franklin Doc), for the housing of 
the university library, was begun in 1907. Ihc university has 
also the valuable Bancroft collection of 50,000 volumes and 
countless pamphlets and manuscripts, dealing principally with 
the history of the Pacific Coast from Alaska through Central 
America, and of the Rocky Mountain region, including Montana, 
Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico and Western 
Texas. 'This collection (tliat of the historian Hubert Howe 
Bancroft) was acquired in 1905 for $250,000 (of which Mr 
Bancroft contributed $100,000), and was entrusted (1907) to the 
newly organized Academy of Pacific Coast History. The library 
of Karl Weinhold (1823-1901) of Berlin, which is especially rich 
in Germanic linguistics and “ culture history,” was presented to 
the university in 1903 by John D. Spreckles. The university 
publishes The University of California Chronicle, an Official 
Record ; and there are important departmental publications, 
especially those in American archaeology and ethnology, edited 
by Frederic Ward Putnam (b. 1839), including the reports of 
various expeditions, maintained by Mrs Hearst; in physi¬ 
ology, edited by Jacques Loeb (b. 1859); in botany, edited 
by William Albert Setchell (b.,1864); in zoology, edited by 
William Emerson Ritter (b. 1859); and in astronomy, the 
publications of the Lick Observatory, edited by William Wallace 
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with the laws.” After the administration of justice he directed 
his organizing activity, as tjie circumstances demanded, chiefly 
towards financial questions—the incidence of taxation in the 
conquered territories,* and the application of the vast resources 
which poured into the treasury at Medina. It must not be 
brought against him as a personal reproach, that in dealing with 
the.se he acted on the principle that the Moslems were the char¬ 
tered plunderers of all the rest of the world. But he had to atone 
by bis death for the fault of his system. In the mosque at Medina 
he was stabbed by a Kufan workman and died in November 644. 

3. Reign of Othman .—Before his death Omar had nominated 
six of the leading Mohajir (Emigrants) who should choose the 
caliph from among thcmselves-^thman, Ali, Zobair, Talha, 
Sa'd b. Abi Waqqa§, and Abdarraltmiln b. Auf. The last-named 
declined to be a candidate, and decided the election in favour 
of Othman. Under this weak sovereign the government of 
Islam fell entirely into the hands of the Koreish nobility. We 
have already seen that Mahomet himself prepared the way for 
this transference ; Abu Bekr and Omar likewtse helped it; the 
Emigrants were unanimous among themselves in thinking that 
the precedence and leadership belonged to them as of right. 
Thanks to the energy of Omar, they were successful in appro¬ 
priating to themselves the succession to the Prophet. They 
indeed rested their claims on the undeniable priority of their 
services to the faith, but they also appealed to their blood 
relationship with the Prophet as a corroboration of their right 
to the inheritatKX; and the ties of blood connected them with 
the Koreish in general. In point of fai:t they felt a closer con¬ 
nexion with these than, for example, with the natives of Medina; 
nature bad not been expelled by faith.** The supremacy of the 
Emigrants naturally furnished the means of transition to the 
supremacy of the Meccan aristocracy. Othman did all in his 
power to press forward this development of affairs. He belonged 
to the foremost family of Mecca, the Omayyads, and that he 
should favour his relations and the Koreish as a whole, in every 
possible way, seemed to him a matter of course. Every position 
of influence and emolument was assigned to them ; they them¬ 
selves boastingly called the important province of Irak the garden 
of Koreish. In truth, the entire empire had become that garden. 
Nor was it unreasonable that from the secularization of Islam 
the chief advantage should be reaped by those who best knew 
the world. Such were beyond all doubt the patricians of Mecca, 
and after them those of 'I’hif, people like KhUid b. al-Walid, 
Amr-ibn-cl-Ass, 'Abdallah b. abi Sarh, Moghira b. Sho'ba, and, 
above all, old Abu Sofian with his son Moawiya. 

Against the rising tide of worldline.ss an opposition, however, 
now began to appear. It was led by what may be called the 
spiritual noblesse of Islam, which, as distinguished from the 
hereditary nobility of Mecca, might also be designated as the 
nobility of merit, consisting of the “ Defenders ” (Ansar), and 
especially of the Emigrants who had lent themselves to the 
elevation of the Koreish, but by no means with the intention 
of allowing themselves thereby to be effaced. The opposition 
was headed by Ali, Zobair, Tallje., both as leading men among 
the Emigrants and as disappointed candidates for the Caliphate. 
Their motives were purely selfish ; not God’s cause but their 
own, not religion but power and preferment, were what they 
sought.* Their party was a mixed one. To it belonged the men 
of real piety, who saw witli displeasure the promotion to the 
first places in the commonwealth of the great lords who had 
actually done nothing for Islam, and had joined themselves to 
it only at the last moment. But the majority were merely a band 

’ Noldcke, Tabari, 146. To Omar is due also the establishment 
of the Era of the Flight (Hegira). 

Even in the list of the slain at the battle of Honain the Emi¬ 
grants arc enumerated along with the Meccans and Koreish. and 
distingui.shed from the men of Medina. 

, * It was the same opposition of the spiritual to the secular nobility 

that afterwards showed itself in the revolt of the sacred cities against 
the Omayyads. The movement triumphed with the elevation of the 
Abbasids to the throne. But, that the spiritual nobility was fighting 
not for principle but for personal advantage was as apparent in All’s 
hostilities against Zobair and falfia as in that of the Abbasids against 
the followers of Ali, 


of men without views, whose ainf was a ahonge not of system, 
but of persons in their own interest. Everywhere Ih the pro¬ 
vinces there was agitation against the ctfliph and his governors, 
except in Syria, where Othman’s cousin, Moawiya, son of Abu 
Sofidn (see below), carried on a wise and strong administration. 
The movement was most energetic in Irak and in Egypt. Its 
ultimate aim was the deposition of Othman in favour of Ali, 
whose own services as well as his close relationship tp the Prophet 
seemed to give him the best claim to the Caliphate. Even then 
there were enthusiasts who held him to be a sort of Messiah, 

The malcontents sought to gain their end by force. In bands 
they came from the provinces to Medina to wring concessions 
from Othman, who, though his armies were spreading terror 
from the Indus and Oxus to the Atlantic, had no troops at hand 
in Medina. He propitiated the mutineers by concessions^ but as 
soon us they had gone, he let matters resume their old course. 
Thus things went on from bad to worse. In the following year 
(656) the leaders of the rebels came once more from Egypt and 
Irak to Medina with a more numerous following ; and the caliph 
again tried the plan of making promises which he did not intend 
to keep. But the rebels caught him in a flagrant breach of his 
word,* and now demanded his abdication, besieging him in his own 
house, where he was defended by a few faithful subjects. As he 
would not yield, they at last took the building by storm and put 
him to death, an old man of eighty. His death in the act of 
maintaining his rights was of tlie greatest service to his house and 
of corresponding disadvantage to the enemy. 

4. Reign of Ali .—Controversy as to the inheritance at once 
arose among the leaders of the opposition. The mass of the 
mutineers summoned Ali to the Caliphate, and compelled even 
Xalha and Zobair to do him homage. But soon these two, 
along with Ayesha, the mother of tlie faithful, who had an old 
grudge against Ali, succeeded in making their escape to Irak, 
where at Ba^ra they raised the standard of rebellion. Ali in 
point of fact had no real right to the succession, and moreover 
was apparently actuated not by piety Init by ambition and the 
desire of power, so that men of penetration, even although they 
condemned Othraan’s method of government, yet refused to 
recognize his successor. The new caliph, however, found means 
of disposing of their opposition, and at the liattle of the Camel, 
fought at Ba?ra in November 656, Jallpa and Zobair were slain, 
and Ayesha was taken prisoner. 

But even so Xli had not secured peace. With the murder of 
Othman the dynastic principle gained the twofold advantage of a 
legitimate cry—that of vengeance for the blood of the grey-haired 
caliph and a distinguished champion, the governor Moawiya, 
whose position in Syria was impregnable. The kernel of his 
subjects consisted of genuine Arabs, nut only recent immigrants 
along with Islam, but also old settlers who, through contact 
with the Roman empire and the Christian church, had become to 
some extent civilized. Through the Ghassanids these latter 
had become habituated to monarchical government and loyal 
obedience, and for a long time much better order had prevailed 
amongst them than elsewhere in Arabia. Syria was the propier 
soil for the rise of an Arabian kingdom, and Moawiya was just 
the man to make use of the situation. He exhibited Othman’s 
blood-stained garment in the mosque at Damascus, and incited 
his Syrians to vengeance. 

Ali’s position in Kufa was much less advantageous. Tlie 
population of Irak was already mixed up with Persian elements; it 
fluctuated greatly, and was largely composed of fresh immigrants. 
Islam had its headquarters here ; Kufa and Ba^ra were the home 
of the pious and of the adventurer, the centres of religious and 
pioliticEil movement. This movement it was that had raised Ali 
to the Caliphate, but yet it did not really take any personal 
interest in him. Religion proved for him a less trustworthy and 
more dangerous support than did the conservative and secular 
feeling of Syria for the Omayyads. Moawiya could either 
act or refrain from acting as he chose, secure in either case 

* Or, at least, so they thought. The history of the letter to 
'Abdallah b, abi Sarfi seems to have been a trick played on the 
caliph, who suspected Ali of having had a hand in it. 
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of the obedience of his subjects. AK, on the other hand, was 
unable to tnnvert enthusiasm for the principle inscribed on his 
banner into enthusiasni for his person. It was necessary that 
he should accommodate himself to the wishes of his supporters, 
which, however, were inconsi.stent. They c-ompeilcd him 
suddenly to break off the battle of Siffin, which Ite was apparently 
on ihe point of (faininR over Moawiya, because the Syrians 
fastened copies of the Koran to their lanre.s to denote that not 
the sword, i>ut the word of Clod should decide the contest (.see 
further below, B. 1; also Al.i). but in yielding to the will of the 
majority he excited the displeasure of the minority, the genuine 
zealots, who in Moawiya were opposing the enemy of Islam, 
and regarded Ali’s entering into negotiations with him as a 
denial of the faith. When the negotiations failed and war was 
resumed', the Kharijites refused to follow Ali’s army, and he had 
to turn his armies in the first instance against them. He 
succeeded in disposing of them without difficulty at the battle of 
Nahrawin, but in his success he lost the soul of his following. 
Inir they wert* the true champions of the theocratic principle; 
through their elimination it became clear that the struggle had in 
no sense anything to do with the cause of Clod. Ali’s defeat was 
a foregone conclusion, once religious enthusia.sm hud failed him ; 
the secular resources at the disposal of his adversaries were far 
superior. Fort unutely for him he was murdered (end of January 
661), thereby posthumously attaining an importance in the eyes 
of a luige part of the Mahommedan world (Shfa) which he had 
never possessed daring his life. 

B.— The Omayvad Dyna-S'cv 

Summary of Pmeding Mimements .—The conquest of Mecca had 
been of the greatest importance to the Prophet, not only because 
Islam thus obtained possession of this important city with its 
famous sanctuary, but uliove all Isecaust his late adversaries 
were at last compelled to acknowledge him as the Envoy of God. 
Among these there were many men of gre.at ability and influence, 
and he was so eager to conciliate them or, as the Arabic ex¬ 
pression has it, “to mellow their hearts” by concessions and 
gifts, that his loyal helpers (Ansar) at Medina l:)ecamc dis.satisfied 
and could only with difticiilty be brought to acquiesce in it. 
Mahomet was a practical man ; he realized that the growing 
state needed skilful administrators, and that such were found in 
much greater number among the antagonists of yesterday than 
among the honest citizens of Medina. The most important 
positions, such as the governorships of Mecca and Yemen, were 
entrusted to men of the Oniayyad house, or that of the Makhzum 
and other Korcishite families. Abu Rekr followed the Prophet's 
example. In the great revolt of the Arabic tribes after the 
death of Mahomet, and in the invasion of Irak and Syria by the 
Moslems, the principal generals belonged to them. Omar did 
not deviate from that line of condiiet. It was he who appointed 
Yazid, the son of Abu SofiSn, and after his death, his brother 
Moawiya as governor of Syria. and assigned the province of Egypt 
to Arar-ibn-el-Ass ('.Amr h. As). It is even surprising to find 
among the leading men so few of the house of H&shim, the nearest 
family of the Prophet. The puzzled Moslem doctors explain 
this fact on the ground that the Hashimites were regarded as too 
noble to hold ordinary administrative offices, and that they 
could not he spared at Medina, where their counsel was required 
in all important affairs. There is, however, a tradition in which 
Ali himself calls the Om.avyads born rulers. As long as Omar 
lived opposition was silent. But Othman had not the strong 
personality of his predecessor, and, although he itractically 
adhered to the policy of Omar, he was accused of favouring the 
members of his own family—the caliph belonged himself to the 
house of Omuyya—at the expense of theHa.shimitesand the Ansar. 
The jealousy of the latter two was prompted by the fact that the 
governorship and military commands had become not only much 
more important, hut also much more lucrative, while power and 
mcmey again procured many adherents. The truly devout 
Moslems on the other hand were scandalized by tlie growing 
luxury which relaxed the austere morals of the first Moslems, 
and this also was imputed to Othman. 


We thus see how the power of the house of Omayya developed 
itself, and how there arose against it an oppo.sition, which led in 
the first place to the murder of Othman and the Caliphate of Ali, 
and furthermore, during the whole period of the Omayyad 
caliphs, repeatedly to dangerous outbfeak.s, culminating in the 
great cata.strophe which placed the Ahbusids on the throne. 
The elements of this oppositkm were of very various kinds :— 

(1) The old-fashioned Moslems, sons of the Ansar and Mahdjir, 
wh«> had been Mahontet's first companions and supporters, and 
could not bear the thought that the sons of the old enemies of the 
Prophet in Meern, whom they nicknamed lolagS (freedmen), 
should be in control of the imamate, which carried with it the 
management of affairs both civil and religious. This party was 
in the foreground, chiefly in the first period. (2) The partisans 
of Ali, the Shi'a (Shi’ites), who in proportion as their influence 
with the Arabs declined, contrived to strengthen it by obtaining 
the support of the nim-Araliic Moslems, aided thereto, espeeinlly 
in the latter period, by the Abliasids, who at the decisive 
moment succeeded in seizing the supreme power for themselves. 
(3) ’J'he Kharijites, who, in spite of the heavy losses they sii.s- 
tained at the hands of All, maintained their power by gaining 
new adherents from among those au.stere Moslems, who held lM)th 
Omayyads and Alids as usurpers, and have often been called, not 
unjustly, the PuriUins of Islam. (4) The non-Arabic Moslems, 
who on their conversion to Islam, Iwid put themselves under the 
patronage i>f Arabic families, and were therefore railed mania’s 
(clients). 'These were nut only Ihe most numerous, hut also, in 
virtue of the persistency of llieir hostility, the most dangerous. 
The largest and strongest group of those were the Persians, who, 
before the conquest of Irak by the Moslems, were the ruling class 
of that country^, .so that Persian was the dominant language. 
With them all malcontents, in particular the Shi'ites, found 
support; by them the dyna.sty of the Omayyads anrl the 
supremacy of the Arabs was finally overthrown. To these 
elements of disrord w^e mu.st add:—(i) That the Arabs, notwith¬ 
standing the bond of Islam that united them, maintained their 
old tribal institutiims, and therewith their old feuds and factions ; 

(2) that the old antagonism between Ma'adites > (original 
northern trilres) and Yemenites (originiil southern tribes), 
accentuated by the jealousy between the Meccans, who belonged 
to the former, and the Medinians, who Ixlonged to the latter 
division, gave rise to perpetual conflirts ; (3) that more than one 
dangerous pretender—some of them of the reigning Jainily 
itself—contended with the caliph for Ihe sovereignty, and must 
he crushed route gue eaute. It is only by the detailed enumera¬ 
tion of these opposing forces that we can form an idea ol the 
heavy task that lay before the Prince of the Belies ers, and of the 
amount of tact and ability which his position demandeti. 

I'hc description of the reign of the Omayyads is extremely 
difficult. Never perhaps has the system of undermining 
authority by continual slandering been applied on such a scale as 
by the Alids and the Abbasids. Tlie Omayyads were arcu.sed by 
their numerous missionaries of every imaginable vice; in their 
hands Islam was not safe : it would he a godly work to extirpate 
them from the earth. When the Abbasids had occupied the 
throne, they pursued this policy to its logical conclusion. But 
not content with having exterminated the hated rulers themselves, 
they carried their hostility to a further point. The official 
history of the Omayyads, as it has been handed down to us, is 
coloured by Abbasid feeling to such an extent that we can 
.scarcely distingui.sh the true from the false. An example of this 
occurs at the outset in the assertion that Moawiya deliberately 
refrained from marching to the help of Otlunan, and indeed that 
it was with secret joy that he heard of tlie fatal result of the plot. 
The facts seem to contradict this view. W'hen, ten weeks before 
the murder, some hundreds of men came to Medina from Egypt 
and Irak, pretending that they were on their pilgrimage to Mecca, 
but wanted to bring before the caliph their complaints against 
his vicegerents, nobody could have the slightest suspicion that 
the life of the caliph was in danger; indeed it was only during 

‘ Ma'ad is in the genealogical system the father of the Modar and 
the Rah'ia tribes. Qais is the principal branch of the Modar. 
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the few days that Othman was besieged’in his house that the 
danger liecame obvious. If the caliph then, as the chroniclers 
tell, sent a message to Moawiya for help, his messenger could not 
have accomplished half the journey to Damascus when the 
catastrophe took place.•There is no real reason to doubt that 
the painful news fell on Moawiya unexpectedly, and that he, as 
mightiest representative of the Omayyad house, regarded as his 
own the duty of avenging the crime. He could not but view Ali 
in the light of an accomplice, because if, as he protested, he did 
not abet the murderers, yet he took them under his protection. 
An acknowledgment of Ali us caliph by Moawiya before he had 
cleared himself from suspicion was therefore quite impossible. 

1. The Retgn of Mwazefya. -Moawiya, son of the well-known 
Meccan chief Abu Sofian, embraced Islam together with his father 
and his brother Yazid, when the Prophet, conquered Mecca, and 
was, like them, treated with the greatest distinction. He was even 
chosen to be one of the secretaries of Mahomet. When Abu Bekr 
sent his troops for the conquest of Syria, Yazid, the eldest son of 
Abu Sofian, held one of the chief commands, with Moawiya as 
his lieutenant. In the year fijtq Ontar named him governor of 
Damascus and Palestine ; Othman added to this province the 
north of .Syria and Mesopotamia. To him was committed the 
conduct of the war against the Byzantine emperor, which he 
continued with energy, at first only on land, but later, when the 
caliph hud at last given in to his urgent representations, at sea 
also. In the year 3a (a.d. 655) was fought off the coast of Lycia 
the great naval battle, which because of the great numlier of 
masts has been called “ tlie mast fight," in which the Greek ' 
fleet, commanded by the emperor Constans If. in person, was 
utterly defeated. Moawiya himself was not present, as he wn.s 
conducting an attack (the result of which wc do not know) on 
Caesarea in Cappadocia. The Arabic historians are so entirely 
preoccupied with the internal events that they have no eye for 
the war at the frontier. The contention which Moawiya had 
with Ali checked his progress in the north. 

Moawi) a was a born ruler, and Syria was, as wc have seen, the 
best administered province of the whole empire. He was so 
loved and honoured by his Syrians that, when he invited them 
to avenge the blood of Othman, they replied unanimously, “It is 
your part to command, ours to obey.” Ali was a valiant man, 
but had no great talent as a ruler. His army numbered a great 
many enthusiastic partisans, but among them not a few wise¬ 
acres ; there were also others of doubtful loyalty. The battle at 
Siffin ^^57), near the ICuphrates, which lasted two months and 
consisted principally in, sometimes bloody, skirmishes, with 
alternate success, ended by the well-known appeal to the decisiem 
of the Koran on the part of Moawiya. This appeal has been called 
by a European scholar “ one of the unworthiest comedies of the 
whole world’s history,” accepting the report of very partial 
Ambic. writers that it happened when the Syrians were on the 
point of losing the battle. He forgot that Ali himself, before the 
Battle of the Camel, appealed likewise to the decision of the 
Koran, and began the fight only when this had been rejected. 
There is in reality no room for suspecting Moawiya of not having 
been in earnest when making this appeal; he might well regret 
that internecine strife should drain the forces which were so 
much wanted for the .spread of Islam. 'I'hat the Book of God 
could give a .solution, even of Utis arduous case, was doubtless the 
firm belief of both parties. But even if tlic appeal to the Koran 
had been a stratagem, as Ali himself thought, it would have been 
perfectly legitimate, according to the general views of that time, 
which had been also those of the Prophet. It is not unlikely 
that the chief leader of the Yemenites in Ali's army, Ash'ath b. 
Qais, knew beforehand that this appeal would be made. Cer¬ 
tainty is not to be obtained in the whole matter. 

On each side an umpire was appointed, Abu Musa al-Ash'ari, 
the candidate of Ash'ath, on that of Ali, Amr-ibn-el-Ass (g.v.) on 
that of Moawiya. The arbitrators met in the vnar 37 (a.d. 658) 
at Adhrob, in the .south-ea.st of Syria, where are the ruins of 
the Roman Castra described by Briinnow and Domaszewsky 
(Die Provincia Arabia, i. 43.3-4O3). Instead of this place, the 
‘ The Arabs always call them Ithm, >.e. Romans. 


historians generally put Dumat%l-Jand(U, the biblical Duma, 
now called Jnuf, but this rests on feeble authority. The various 
accourijts about wliat happened in tli» interview are without 
exception untnistwortliy. J. Wellhaqjen, in his excellent book 
Das arabische Reich und sein Sitirs, has made it very probable that 
the decision of the umpires was that the choice of Ali as caliph 
should 1)6 cancelled, and that the task of nominating a successor 
to Othman should be referred to the council o^ notable men 
(shurd), as representing the whole community, Ali refusing to 
submit to this decision, Moawiya became the champion of the 
law, and thereby gained at once considerable support for the 
conquest of Egypt, to which above all he directed his efforts. As 
soon as Amr returned from Adhroh, Moawiya sent him with an 
army of four or five thousand men against Egypt. About the 
same time the constitutional party rose against All's vicegerent 
Mahommed, son of Abu Bekr, who had Iwen the leader of tlie 
murderous attack on Othman. Mahommed was beaten, taken 
in his flight, and, according to some reports, sewn in the skin of an 
ass and burned. • 

Moawiya, realizing that Ali would take all possible means to 
crush him, took his measures accordingly. He concluded with 
the Greeks a treaty, by which he pledgefl himself to pay a large 
sum of money annually on condition that the emperor should give 
him hostages as a pledge for the maintenance of peace. Ali, 
however, had first to deal with the insurrection of the Kharijites, 
who condemned the arbitration which followed the battle of Siffin 
as a deed of infidelity, and demanded that Ali should break the 
compact(see above. A. 4). Ereed from this difficulty, Ali prepared 
to direct his march against Moawiya, but his soldiers declined to 
move. One of his men, Khirrit b. Rashid, renounced him 
altogether, because he had not submitted to tbe decision of the 
umpires, and persuaded many others to refuse the payment of the 
poor-rate. Ali was obliged to subdue him, a task which he 
effected not without difficulty. Not a few of his former parti.sans 
went over to Moawiya, ns already had happened before the days 
of Siffin, amongst others Ali's own brother ‘A(|il. Igistly, there 
were in Kufa, and still more in Basra, many Othmaniya or 
legitimists, on whose co-oj)eration he could not rely, Moawiya 
from his side made incessant raids into Ali’s dominion, and by his 
agents caused a very serious revolt in Basra. The statement that 
a treaty was concluded between Moawiya und Ali to maintain the 
status quo, in the beginning of the year 40 (a.d. 660), is not very 
probable, for it is pretty certain that just then Ali had raised an 
army of 40,000 men against the Syrians, and also that in the second 
or tliird month of that year Moawiya was proclaimed caliph at 
Jerusalem. At the same time Bosr b. Abi Artat made his 
expedition against Medina and Mecca, whose inhabitants were 
compelled to acknowledge the caliphate of Moawiya. On the 
murder of Ali in O61, his son Hasan was chosen caliph, but he 
recoiled before the prospect of a war with Moawiya, having 
neither the ambition nor the energy of Ali. Moawiya stood then 
with a large army in Maskin, a rich district lying to the north of 
the later \Vest Bagdad, watered by the Dojail, or Little Tigris, a 
channel from the Euphrates to the Tigris. The army of Trak was 
near Mad&in, the ancient Ctesiphon. The reports about what 
occurred arc confused and contradictory ; but it seems probable 
tliat Abdallali b. Abbas, the vicegerent of Ali at B^ra and 
ancestor of the future Abbasid dynasty, was in command. No 
battle was fought. Hasan and Ibn Abbas opened, each for 
himself, negotiations with Moawiya. The latter made it a 
condition of surrender that he should liave the free disposal of the 
funds in tlie treasury of Basra. Some say tliat he had already 
before the death of Ali rendered himself master of it. Notwith¬ 
standing the protest of the Basrians, he transported this booty 
safely to Mecca. When his descendants had ascended the throne 
and he had become a demi-saint, the historians did their best to 
excuse his conduct. Hasan demanded, in exchange for the power 
which he resigned, the contents of the treasury at Kufa, which 
amounted to five millions of dirhems, together with the revenues 
of the Pension province of Darabjird (Darab). When these nego¬ 
tiations became known, a mutiny broke out in Hasan’s camp. 
Hasan himself was wounded and retired to Medina, where he 
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died eight or nine y»ars afteiwards. The legend that he was 
poisoned by order of Moawiya is without the least foundation. 
It seems that he neverTeceived the revenues of Darabjjrd, the 
Basrians to whom they belonged refusing to cede them. 

Moawiya now made his entry into Kufa in the summer of A.n. 
41 661) and re( ei\'ed llie oath of allegiance as Prince of the 

Believers. This year is called the year of union {jama a). 
Moghira b. Sho'ba was appointed governor of Kufa. ^um^&n b. 
Abin had previously assumed the government of Basra. This 
is represented commonly as a revolt, but as Homran was a client 
of Othman, and remained in favour with the Omayyads, it is 
almost certain that he took the management of affairs only to 
maintain order. 

One strong antagonist to Moawiya remained, in the person of 
Ziyad. cThis remarkable man was said to be a bastard of Abu 
Sofian, the father of Moawiya, and was, by his mother, the 
brother of Abu Bakra, a man of great wealth and position at 
Basra. He thus belonged to the tribe of Thacpf at 'lAif, which 
j)roduced many very prominent men. At the age of fourteen 
years Ziyad was charged with the financial administration of the 
Basrian army. He had won the affection of Omar, by his know¬ 
ledge of the Koran and the Sunna of the Prophet, and by the fact 
that he had employed the first money he earned to purchase the 
freedom of his mother Somayya. He was a faithful servant of Ali 
and put down for him the revolt excited by Moawiya's partisans 
in Basra. Thence he marched into Kars and Kirman, where he 
maintained peace and kept the inhabitants in their idlegiance to 
Ali. After All’s death he fortified himself in his castle near 
Islakhr and refused to submit. Moawiya, therefore, sent Bosr 
b. Abi Arlat to Basra, with orders to capture Ziyad's three sons, 
and to force Ziyad into submission by threatening to kill them. 
Ziyad was obdurate, and it was due to his brother Abu Bakra, 
who persuaded Moawiya to cancel the order, that the threat was 
not executed. On his return to Damascus, Moawiya charged 
Moglura b. Sho'ba to bring his countryman to reason. Abdallah 
b. 'Amir was made governor of Basra. 

As soon as Moawiya had his hands free, he directed all his 
forces against the (ireeks. Immediately alter the submission of 
Irak, he had denounced the existing treaty, and as early as 662 
had sent his troops against the Alans and the Greeks. Since then, 
no year passed without a campaign. Twice he made a serious 
effort to conquer Constantinople, in 669 when he besieged it for 
three months, and in 674. On the second occasion his fleet 
occupied Cv/icus, which it held till shortly after his death in 680, 
when a treaty was signed. In Africa also the extension of 
Mahommedan power was pursued energetically. In 670 took 
place the famous march of'Okba (' 0 (|ba) b. Niifi' and the founda¬ 
tion of Kairawan, where the great mosque still bears his name. 
Our information about these events, though very full, is untrust¬ 
worthy, while of the events in Asia Minor the accounts are scarce 
and short. The Arabic historians are still absorbed by the events 
in Irak and Khorasan. 

The talented prefect of Kufa, Moghira b. Sho'ba, eventually 
broke down the resistance of Ziyad, who ciime to Damascus to 
render an account of his administration, which the caliph 
ratified. Moawiya seems also to have, acknowledged him as the 
son of Abu Sofian, and thus as his brother ; in 6O4 this recogni¬ 
tion was openly declared.* In the nextyear Ziyad was appointed 
governor of Basra and the eastern provinces belonging to it. As 
the austere champion of the precepts of Islam, he soon restored 
order in the whole district. Outwardly, this was the case in 
Kufa also. A rising of Kharijites in the year 663 had ended in 
■the death of their chief. But the Shi'itcs were dissatisfied and 

’ A single genealogist, Abu Vaqagati, says th.it he was a legiti¬ 
mate sou ol Abu Sohan, and that his mother was AsmH, daughter 
of A war. But all others call his mother Somayya, who is .said to 
have been a sla\'e-girl of Hind, the wife of Ahu Sofian, and who 
became later also the mother of Abu Bakra. We cannot make out 
whether Abu Sofian acknowledged him as his son or not. .\t a later 
period, tlie Abbasid caliph Malidi had the names of ZiySd and his 
descendants struck off the rolls of the Koreish ; but, after his death, 
the persons concerned gained over the chief of the rolls office, and 
had their names replaced in the lists (see Tabari iii 470). 


even dared to give public utterance to their hostility. Moghira 
contented himself with a warning. He was already aged and had 
no mind to enter on a conflict. He flied about tlie year 670, and 
his province also was entrusted to Ziyad, who appointed ‘Amr b. 
Uoraith as his vicegerent. At a Friday service in the great mosque 
'Amr was insulted and pelted with pebbles. Ziyad then came 
himself, arrested the leader of the Shi'ites.and sent fourteen rebels 
to Damascus, among tliem several men of consideration. Seven of 
them who refused to pledge themselves to obedience were put to 
death; the Shi'ites considered them as martyrs and accused 
Moawiya of committing a great crime. But in Kufa peace was 
restored, and this not by military force, but by the headmen of 
the tribes. We must not forget that Kufa and Basra were 
military colonies, and that each tribe had its own quarter of the 
city. A wholesome diversion was provided by the serious re¬ 
sumption of the policy of eastern expansion, which had been 
interrupted by the civil war. For this purpose Irak had to 
furnish the largest contingent. The first army sent by ZiySd 
into Khurasan recaptured Merv, Herat and Balkli, conquered 
Tokharistan and advanced as far as the Oxus. In 673 X)bai- 
dallah, the son of Ziyad, crossed the river, occupied Bokhara, and 
returned laden with booty taken from the wandering Turkish 
tribes of Transoxiana. He brought 2000 I'urkish archers with 
him to Basra, the first Turkish .slaves to enter the Moslem empire. 
Sa'id, son of the caliph Othman, whom Moawiya made governor 
of Khorasan, in 674 marched against .Samarkand. Other 
generals penetrated as far as the Indus and contpiered Kabul, 
Sijistan, Makran and Kandahar. 

Ziyad governed Irak with the greatest vigour, but as long as 
discontent did not issue in action, he let men alone. At his death 
(672-673), order was so generally restored that “ nobody had any 
more to fear for life or estate, and even the unprotected woman 
was safe in her house without having her door bolted.” 

Moawiya was a typical Arab sayyid (gentleman). He governed, 
not by force, but by his superior intelligence, his self-control, 
his mildness and magnanimity. The following anecdote ma\' 
illustrate this. One of Moawiya's estates bordered on that of 
.Abdallah b. Zolxiir, who complained in a somewhat truculent 
letter that Moawiya's slaves had been guilty of trespassing. 
Moawiya, disregarding his son A'lusid’s advice that he should 
exact condign punkshment for Zobair’s disrespect, replied in 
flattering terms, regretting the trespass and resigning both slaves 
and estate to Zobair. In reply Zobair protested his loyalty to 
Moawiya, who thereupon pointed a moral for the instruction of 
Yazid. 

Moawiya has been accused of having poisoned more than one of 
his adversaries, among them Malik Ashtar, Abdarrahman the 
son of the great captain Klialid b. Walld, and Hasan b. Ali. As 
for the latter, European scholars have long been agreed that the 
imputation is groundle.ss. As to Abdarrahman the story is in the 
highest degree improbable. Madaini says that Moawiya was 
prompted to it, because when he consulted the Syrians about the 
choice of his son Vazid as his successor, they had proposed 
Abdarrahman. The absurdity of this is obvious, for Abdarrah- 
man died in the year 666.* Others say - that Moawiva was tifraid 
lest Abdarrahman should become too popular. Now, Abdurrah¬ 
man had not only been a faithful ally of Moawiya in the wars with 
Ali, but after the peace devoted all his energy to the Greek war. 
It is almost incredible that Moawiya out of petty jealousy would 
have deprived himself of one of his best men. The probability is 
that Abdarrahman was ill when returning from the frontier, that 
Moawiya sent him his own medical man, the Christian doctor Ibn 
Gthal, and that the rumour arose that the doctor had poisoned 
him. It is remarkable withal that this rumour circulated, not in 
Homs (Rmesa), where Abdarrahman died, but in Medina. There 
a young relation of Abdarrahman was .so roused by the taunt 
that the death of his kinsman was unavenged, that he killed Ibn 
Othfll near the mosque of Damascus. Moawiya imjjrisoncd him 
and let him pay a high ransom, the law not permitting the talio 
against a Moslem for having killed a Christian. The story that 

* Aghani XX. p, 13, Itm abi Osaibia i. p. 118. 

“ Tabari ii. p. 82. 
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this relative was KhSlid, the son of Abdarrahmin, is absurd in¬ 
asmuch as Moawiya made this Khftlid commander against the 
Greeks in succession to his father. In the third case—that of 
Malik Ashtar— the evidence is equally inadequate. In fact, since 
Moawiya did not turn tl?e weapon of assassination against such 
men as Abdallah b. Zobair and Hosain b. Ali, it is unlikely that 
he used it against less dangerous persons. These two men were 
the chief obstacles to Moawiya's plan for securing the Caliphate 
for his son Ya/.id. The leadership with the Arabic tribes was as a 
rule hereditary, the son succeeding his father, but only if he was 
personally fit for the position, and was acknowledged as such by 
the principal men of the tribe. The hereditary principle had not 
been recognir.eil by Islam in the cases of Abu Hekr, Omar and 
Othman ; it had had some influence upon the choice of Ali, the 
husband of luvtima and the cousin of the Prophet. Hut it had 
been adopted entirely for the election of Hasan. The example of 
Abu Bekr proved that the caliph had the right to appoint his 
succc.ssor. But this appointment must be sanctioned by the 
principal men, as representing the community. Moawiya seems 
to have done his best to gain that approbation, but the details 
given by the historians are altogether unconvincing. This only 
seems to be certain, that the succession of Yazid was generally 
acknowledged before the death of his father, except in Medina. 
(See M-UIommeiian Institutions.) 

Moawiya died in the month of Rajab 6o (a.d. 68o). His last 
words are said to have been : “ Fear ye God, the Elevated and 
Mighty, for God, Praise be to Him, protects the man that fears 
Him ; lie who ilocs not fear God, has no protection.” Moawiya 
was, in fact, a religious man and a strict disciple of the precepts of 
Islam. We can scarcely, therefore, credit the charges made by 
the adversaries of his chosen successor Yazid, that he was a 
drinker of wine, fond of pleasure, careless about religion. All the 
evidence shows that, during the reign of the Omayyads, life in 
Damascus and the rest of Syria was austere and in striking 
contrast to the dissolute manners which prevailed in Medina. 

2. Ruh. oj Yazid- When Moawiya died, the opposition had 
alrcaily been organized. On his accession Yazid sent a circular 
to all his prefects, officially announcing his father’s death, and 
ordering them to administer the oath of allegiance to their 
subjects. In (hat sent to Walk! b. ‘Otba, the governor of 
Meilina, he enclosed a private note charging him in particular to 
administer the oath to Hosain, Abdallah b. Omar and Abdallah 
b. Zobair, if necessary, by force. Walid sent a messenger 
inviting them to a conference, thus giving them time to assemble 
their followers and to escape to Mecca, where the prefect Omar 
b. SaTd coidd do nothing against them. In the month Ramadan 
this Omar was made governor of Medina and sent an army against 
Ibn Zobair. This army was defeated, and from that time I bn 
Zobair was supreme at Mecca. 

On the news of Ya/.id's accession, the numerous partisans of 
the family of Ali in Kufa sent addresses to Hosain, inviting him 
to take refuge with them, and promising to have him proclaimed 
caliph in Irak. Hosain, having learned that the majority of the 
inhabitants were apparently ready to support him strenuously, 
prepared to take action. Meanwhile Yaz.id, having been in¬ 
formed of the riotous behaviour of the Shi'ites in Kufa, sent 
Obaidallah, son of the famous Ziyad and governor of Basra, to 
restore order. Using the same tactics as his father had used 
before, Obaidallah summoned the chiefs of the tribes and made 
them responsible for the conduct of their men. On the 8th of 
Dhu’l-Hijja Hosain set out from Mecca with all his family, 
expecting to be received with enthusiasm by the citizens of Kufa, 
but on his arrival at Kerbela west of the Euphrates, he was 
confronted by an army sent by Obaidallah under the command of 
Omar, son of the famous Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas, the founder of 
Kufa. Hosain gave battle, vainly relying on the promised aid 
from Kufa, and fell with almost all his followers on the loth of 
Muharram 6i (loth of October 680). 

No other issue of this rash expedition could have been expected. 
But, as it involved the grandson of the Prophet, the son of Ali, 
and so many members of his family, Hosain’s devout partisans 
at Kufa, who by their overtures had been the principal cause of 
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the disaster, regarded it as a trafedy, and the facts gradually 
acquired a wholly romantic colouring. Omar b. Srfd and his 
officers,. Obaidallah and even Yazid casne to be regarded as 
murderers, and their names have ever,?ince been held accursed 
by all Shi'ites. They observe the Joth of Muharram, the day of 
'AshQra, as a day of public mourning. Among the Persians, stages 
are erected on that day in public places, and plays are acted, 
representing the misfortunes of the family of Ali^‘ “ Revenge 
for Hosain ” became the watchword of all Shi'ttes, and the 
Meshed Hosain (Tomb of the martyr Hosain) at Kerbela is to 
them the holiest place in the world (see Kerbela). Obaidallah 
sent the head of Hosain to Damascus, together with the women 
and children and Ali b. Hosain, who, being ill, had not taken part 
in the fight. Yazid was very sorry for the issue, and sent the 
prisoners under safe-conduct to Medina. Ali remained^aithful 
to the caliph, taking no share in the revolt of the Medinians, and 
openly condemning the risings of the Shi'ites. 

Ibn Zobair profited greatly by the distress caused by Hosain’s 
death. Though he named himself publicly a refugee of the House 
of God, he had himself secretly addressed as caliph, and many of 
the citizens of Medina acknowledged him as such. Yazid, when 
informed of this, swore in his anger to have him imprisoned. But 
remembering the wisdom of his father, he sent messengers with a 
chain made of silver coins, and hearing honourable proposals. 
At the same time he received a number of the chief men of 
Medina, sent by the prefect, with great honour and loaded them 
with gifts and presents. But Ibn Zobair refused, and the 
Medinians, of whom the majority probably had never before 
seen a prince’s court, however simple, were only confirmed in 
their rancour against Yazid, and told many horrible tales about 
his profligacy, that he hunted and held wild orgies with Bedouin 
sheikhs, and had no religion. A characteristically Arabic cere¬ 
mony took place in the mosque of Medina. “ 1 cast off the oath 
of allegiance to Yazid, us 1 cast off my turban,” exclaimed the 
first, and all others followed, casting off one of their garments, 
till a heap of turhans and sandals lay on the floor. Ibn Hanzala 
was made commander. The Omayyads, though they with their 
clients counted more than 1000 men, were not able to maintain 
themselves, and were allowed to depart only on condition of strict 
neutrality. 

At last the patience of Yazid was exhausted. An army—the 
accounts about the numlx-r vary from 4000 to 20,000—was 
equipped in all haste and put under the command of Moslim b. 
'Oqba, with orders first to exact submission from the Medinians, 
if necessary by force, and then to march against Ibn Zobair. 
Moslim, having met the expelled Omayyads at Wadi ’l-Qora, 
encamped near the city (August 683) and gave the inhabitants 
three days in which to return to obedience, wishing to spare the 
city of the Prophet and to prevent the shedding of blood. When, 
however, after the lapse of three days, a final earnest appeal had 
been answered insultingly, he began the battle. The Medinians 
fought valiantly, but could not hold out against the well-dis¬ 
ciplined Syrians. Moreover, they were betrayed by the Medinian 
family of the Bnnu l.laritha, who introduced Syrian soldiers into 
the town. Medina lies between two volcanic hills, called harra. 
After one of these the battle has been named “ The Day of 
Harra." For three days the city was given up to plunder. It is 
said that a thousand bastards (the ” children of the Harra ”) 
were born in consequence of these days. 'I’he remaining citizens 
were compelled to take the oath of allegiance to Yazid in a 
humiliating form ; the few who refused were killed. Ali b. 
Hosain, who had refu.sed to have anything to do with the revolt, 
was treated with all honour. Mahommed b. al-Hanafiya, the 
son of Ali. and Abdtdlah b. Omar had likewise abstained, but 
they had left Medina for Mecca. 

Moslim then proceeded towards Mecca. He was already ill, and 
died about midway between the two cities, after having given the 
command, according to the orders of the caliph, to Hosain b. 
Nomair. It is quite natural that the man who delivered up the 
city of the Prophet to plunder, and at whose hands so many 
prominent Moslems fell, should have been an object of detestation 
> See Chodzko, Thidtre persan (Paris, 1878). 
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to the devout. Even some European scholars have drawn a 
false pictule of his personality, as has been clearly shown by 
Wellhausen. About Medina also false statements have been 
made. The city recover,(?d very soon from the disaster, and 
remained the scat not only of holy tradition and jurisdiction, 
but also of the Arabic aristocracy. Jn no city of the empire, 
during the reign of the Omayyads, lived more singers and 
musicians than in Medina. 

Hosain b. Nomair arrived before Mecca in September 683 and 
found Ibn Zobair ready to defend it. A number of the citizens 
of Medina had come to the aid of the Holy City, as well as many 
Kharijiles from Yamama under Ntijda b. 'Amir. The siege had 
lasted 65—others say 40—days, when the news came of the 
death of Yazid, which took place presumably on the )4th of 
Rahia Te, 64 (12th November 683). Eleven days before a fire, 
caused by imprudence, had consumed all the woodwork of the 
Ka'ba and burst the black stone in three places. The evidence 
is quite conclusi\ e : yet the tire has been imputed to the Syrians, 
and a talc wao invented about ballistas which hurled against the 
House of God enormous stone.s and vessels full of bitumen. In 
fact, the siege had been confined to enclosure and skirmishes. Jt 
is said that on the news of the death of Yazid a conference took 
place between Hosain and Ibn Zoliair, and that the former offered 
to proclaim the latter as caliph provided he would accompany 
him to Syria and prodaim a general .amnesty. Ibn Zobair 
refused haughtily, and Hosain, with a contemptuous criticism of 
his folly, ordered liis army to break up for .Syria. 

Hitherto Ibn Zoljair had confined himself to an appeal to the 
Moslems to renounce Yazid and to haw a caliph elected by the 
council (shiira) of the principal leading men. He now openly 
assumed the title of caliph and invited men to take the oath of 
allegiance. He was sotm acknowledged throughout Arabia, in 
Eg\’pt and in Irak. TheOmayyads, who had returned to Medina, 
were t^ain expelled. 

Yazid is described in theConiinualiii Isidori /ivs.§27,as“iurun- 
dissimus et cunctis nationibus regni cius subditis vir gratissime 
habitus, qui nullani unquam, ut omnibus moris est, sibi regalis 
fastigii causa gloriam appetivrt, sed eorrmiunis * cum omnibus 
civiliter vixit.” 'I'his is confirmed tiy the fact that Moawiya II. 
is said to have been a mild ruler, like his father, and goes far to 
outweigh the prejudiced account given by his opponents and 
coloured still further Iry tradition. Against the accusation of 
being a drinker of wine he himself protested in > erses which he 
recited when he sent the army against Ibn Zobair. Decisive is 
also the testimony of Ibn aJ Hanatiya, who declared fhat all the 
accusations brought by the Meclinians were false. It may be 
true that he was fond of hunting, but he was a peace-loving, 
generous prince. It is uncertain at what age he died. Accounts 
vary between 33 and 30. The latter finds confirmation in the 
statement that he was born in a.h. 2$, though another account 
places his birth in 22. As his son Moawiya wliu succeeded him 
was certainly adult (the accounts vary between 17 and 23), the 
latter date seems to be preferable. 

3. Moawiya II. had reigned a very short time—how long is 
again wholly uncertain—when he fell sick and died. Then 
cormnonced a period .of the greatest confusion. 'The mother of 
Yazid, Maisun, belonged to the most powerful tribe in Syria, the 
Kalb, and it seems that this and the cognate tribes of Qoda'a 
(Yemenites) had enjoyed certain prerogatives, which had aroused 
the jealousy of the Qais and the cognate tribes of Modar. Im¬ 
mediately after the deatlt of Yiizid, Zofar b. Hurith, who Imd 
already fought with Ibn Zobair against YTizid, had induced 
northern Syria and Mesopotamia to declare for Ibn Zobair. Jn 
Homs (Emesa) the governor No'man b. Bashir had pledged 
himself to th(^ same cause. The prefect of Damascus, pabb^ b. 
()ais. seemed to be wavering in his loyalty. Khalid, the brother 
of Moawiya II., was still a youth and appears to have had no 
strength of character. There was, however, a much more 
dangerous candidate, viz. MerwSn b. Haham, of another branch 
of the Omayyads, who had been 'Othman's right-hand man. He 
bad pledged himself after some hesitation to Yazid, but now his 
< ’ Dozy took communis lor a gloss to civtiiUr. 


turn had come. The amir of the Kalb, Ibn Bahdal, per-suaded 
probably by Obaidallah b. ZiySd, conceived that only a man of 
distinction could win the contest, and proclaimed Merwan 
caliph, on condition that his successor should be KImlid b. 
Yazid, and after him 'Amr b. .Sa'Id al-Ashdaq, who belonged to 
the third branch of the Omayyads. Meanwhile pahh“.k had 
declared himself openly for Ibn Zobair. A furious battle (a.o. 
684) ensued at Merj Rahit, near Daracascus, in which pahhak 
and Zofar, though they h.ad the majority of troops, were utterly 
defeated. This battle became the subject of a great many 
poems and had pernicious consequences, especially us regards 
the antagonism lietween the Qais-Mo^ar and Kalb-Yemenite 
tribes. 

4. Kei^n of Merwan 1 .—Merwan strengthened his position 
according to the old oriental fashion by marrying the widow of 
Yaziil, and soon felt him.self strong enough to substitute his own 
son Ahdalmalik for Khalid b. Yazid as .successor-designate. 
Khalid contented himself with protesting : he was neither a 
politician nor a soldier, but a student of alchemy and astronomy ; 
translations of Greek liooks have been aserilied to him (]flh'?. 
Bayan, i. p. izft). In the year A.H. 435 there wa.s still in tg) pt 
a brazen globe attributed to Ptolemy which had belonged to 
Khalid (Ibn Qifti, p. 440, 1.15). He was also consulted about 
future events. There were, however, not a few who deplored 
the fact that the throne had pa.sscd from the descendants of 
Abu Sofian. This feeling gave ri.se to the prophecy thiit there 
should ajipear later a Sofiani on the throne, who would reign 
with might and wisdom. 'Amr Ashdaq made no opposition till 
the death of Merwan. After the victory at Merj Rahit. Merwan 
conquered Egypt, and installed as governor his second son 
Alnialnziz. An army sent to the rescue by Ibn Zobair under the 
command of his brother Mu?‘ab was beaten in I’alestine by 
'Amr A.slidaq. But a division sent by Merwan to the Hejaz was 
cut to pieces, tlbaidallah b. Ziyad set out with tlie purpose of 
suMuing Mesopotamia and miurching thence against Irak. But 
he was detained a whole year in the former country, by a ri.sing 
of Use Shi'ites in Kufa, who were still in mourning for Hosain 
and had formed an army which called itself “ the army of the 
penitent.” They were routed at Ras 'Ain, but Obaidallah had 
still to fight Zofar. 

Meanwhile Mokhtar (.son of that Abu 'Obaid the-Thaqifite who 
had commanded the Arabs against the Persians in the un¬ 
fortunate battle of tlie Bridge), a man of great talents and still 
greater ambition, after havuig supported Ibn Zobair in the siige 
of Mecca, had gone to Kufa, whe.re he joined the Shi'ites, mostly 
Persians, and acquired great power. He claimed that he was 
commissiiHted by AJi’s son, Mahommed ibn al-Hanafiya, who 
after tlie death of Hosain was recognized by the Shi'ites as their 
Mahdi. A vague message from Mahommed, that it was the duty 
of every good Moslem to take part with the family of the J’rophet, 
was interpreted in favour of Mokhtar. and thenceforward all the 
Shi'ites, among them the powerful Ibrahim, son of Ah's right 
hand Malik Ashtar, followed him blindly as their rliief. After¬ 
wards Ilm al-Hanafiya seems to have acknowledged him dis- 
tinetly as his vicegerent. Ibn Zobair’s representative in Kufa 
was compelled to flee, and all those who had participated in the 
battle of Kerbela were put to dealli. An army despatched 
against Obaidallah under Ibrahim routed the Syrians near 
Mosul (liattle of Khizir); Obaidallali and Hosain b. Nomair 
were slain. Mokhtar was now at the zenith of power, but Ibn 
Zobair, determined to get rid at all costs of so dangerous an 
enemy, named his brother Mu§'ab governor of Basra and ordered 
him to march against Kufa. Ba.sra was at that time full of 
fugitives from Kufa, Arabian chiefs who resented the arrogance of 
Mokhlar’s adherents, and desired eagerly to regain their former 
position in Kufa. The troops of Basra had been, since the death 
of Yazid, at war with the Kharijites, who had supported Ibn 
Zobair during the siege of Mecca, but had deserted him later. 
Their caliph, Nafi' b. Azraq, alter whom they were called also 
Azraqites, threatened oven the oity itself, when Mohallab b. Abi 
Sofra, a very *hle general, compelled them to retire. Mohalkb 
then marched with Mug'ab against Kufa. Mokhtar feli, and-with 
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him the ephemeral dominion of the Persian Shi'ites. This had 
been their first attempt to dispute the authority of their Arabian 
conquerors, but it was not to be the last Ibrahim b. Ashtar, 
Mokhtar’s governor of Mesopotamia, submitted and acknow* 
lodged the Caliphate of Km Zobair. 

5. of Ahdalitmlik .—Merwan died on the 27th of Ramadan 

65 (7th May 6H5); according to tradition, he was suffocated by 
his wife, because he had insulted her son KhSlid and herself. 
The accession of Abdalmalik was attended with no difficulty, 
but the first years of his reign were occupied by troubles in 
northern Syria, where, instigated by tlie Greeks, the Murdaites 
of the Amanus, called Jar&jima by the Arabs, penetrated into 
the l,ebanon. He was obliged to conclude an unfavourable 
treaty first with them, later with the emperor of Constantinople. 
Moreover, in the year 68 (a.d. 687-688) Syria was afflicted liy a 
serious famine. Ibn Zolsiir, however, was occupied at Mecca 
with the rebuilding of the Ka'ba, and Mus'ab was haras.scd not 
only by the Kharijites. but also by a noble treebootor, Obaidallah 
b. IJorr. who h.td created for himself a principality in the vicinity 
of Madain (Ctesiphon). 

The period of the pilgrimage caused a momentary truce to all 
these struggh's, and in IJhu ’l-hijia, A.II. 68 (January 688), was 
seen the curious spectacle of four different standards planted 
near Mecca, belonging respectively to four chiefs, each of whom 
was a pretender to the empire ; the standard of Abdallah b. 
Zolmir, caliph of Mecca; that of the caliph of Damascus, 
Abdalmalik ; that of Ali's son Mahommed b. al-Hanafiya, Mahdi 
of the Shi’ites ; and that of ttie Kharijite.s, who were, at that time 
under the command of Nujda h. ‘Amir, Such, however, was the 
respect inspired by the. holy places, that no disorder.? resulted. 

When, in the year (6q A.H.) 68q Abdalmalik had at last en¬ 
camped at Hotnan Habib in tlie vicinity of Rinne.srin ((^nnasrln),* 
with the purpose of marching against Mu? ab, his cousin ‘Amr 
Ashdaq, to whom by the treaty of JAbia, before the battle of 
Merj Rahit, the succession to Merwan had been promised, took 
advantage of his absence to lay claim to the supreme power, and 
to have himself proclaimed caliph by his parti-sans. Abdalmalik 
was obliged to retrace his steps and to lay siege to his own capital. 
The garrison of Damascus took fright, and deserted their posts, 
so that ',\mr Ashdaq was compelled to surrender. The caliph 
Abdalmalik summoned him to his palace and slew him with his 
own hand. Abdalmalik has every claim to our esteem as one of 
the ablest monarehs that ever reigned, but this murder remains 
a lasting blot on his career. 

Abdalmalik could now give bis whole attention to the pro¬ 
jected expedition against Irak. Mu?'ub was encamped at 
BajornairA in the neighbourhood of 'I’akrit. But Abdalmalik’s 
first task was to suMue Zofar and liis Qaisites at Kerkesia 
(Qarqisia), and the rest of the partisans of MokhtAr at Nisibis. 
Meanwhile, Mu.s'ab had to curb a violent revolt in Basra, brought 
about by agents of Abdalmalik, and called after a place in the 
city the revolt of the Jofrites. About the middle of a.d. 6qi 
Atxlalmalik at last encamped at Dair al-Jathaliq (the monastery 
of the f,sitholicus) between Ma.skin, not far from the site of 
Bagdad, and BAjomairA. Mus'ab’s best troops were fighting 
under Mohallab against the Kharijites; many Basrians were 
secretly favourable to the Omayyads, nor were the Kufian 
soldiers to be trusted. The people of Irak had never been 
accustomed to discipline, and no improvement had taken place 
during the troubles of the last years. Abdalmalik, therefore, 
wrote secretly to the chiefs of Mus’ab’s army. and persuaded them 
to desert to him, with the exception of IbrAhim h. Ashtar, the 
brave son of a brave father, who, after the fall of MokhtAr, had 
become a faithful supporter of Ibn Zobair. i^is death, in the 
beginning of the battle, decided the fate of Mus'ab, who was 
slain sword in hand by a Shi'ite of Kufa. 

This victory ^ne’d the gates of Kufa to'Abdalmalik, and all 
Irak received him with acclamation. Thence, a few days later, 
he sent HajjAj b. Yusuf at the head of aooo Syrians against Ibn 
Zobair in Mecca,and despatched a messenger toTAriq b.^Amr,who 

’ Formerly the capital of the homonymous province of Syria; 
it lies a day^s march west from Haleb (Aleppo). 
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was encamped at WAdi ’ 1 -QorA witih 5000 men, to make himself 
master of Medina and th^ce to rejoin HajjAj. Before the 
arrival of this reinforcement, HajjAj coafined himself to skir¬ 
mishes, in which his soldiers always haH the advantage. Then, 
in Dhu *1 Qa'da 72 (March a5th, 602) Mecca was invested. The 
Uockade lasted more than six months, during which the city was 
a prey to all the horrors of siege and famine. Haj jaj had set up a 
balista on the hill of Abu Qobais, whence he poured^on the city a 
hail of stones, which was suspended only in the days of the 
pilgrimage. It>n Zobair employed against him Abyssinians 
armed with Greck-fire-tul>es, who, however, quitted him soon 
under the pressure of famine. This at length triumphed over his 
last adherents. Ten thousand fighting men, and even two of the 
sons of the pretender (it is said, on his own advice), left the city 
and surrendered. Mecca being thus left without defendtjfs, Ibn 
Zobair saw that ruin was inevitable. HajjAj having promised 
him amnesty if he would surrender, he went to his mother AsmA, 
the daughter of Abu Bekr, who had reached the age of a hundred 
years, and asked her counsel. She answered that, if he was 
confident in the, justii* of his cause, he must die sword in hand. 
In embracing him for the last time, she felt the cuirass he wore 
and exclaimed that such a precaution was unworthy of a man 
re-solved to die. He, therefore, took off the cuirass, and, when 
the Omayyad troops made their way into the city, attacked them 
furiously, notwithstanding his advanced age, and was slain. His 
head was cut off, imd sent by HajjAj to Damascus. 

With Ilm Zobair perished the influence which the early 
companions of Mahomet had exercised over Islam. Medina and 
Mecca, though they continued to be the holy cities, had no longer 
their old political importance, which had already been shaken to 
its foundations by the murder of Othman and the subsequent 
troubles. Henceforward we shall find temporal interests, 
represented by Damascus, predominating over those of religion, 
and the centre of Islmn, now permanently removed beyond the 
limits of Arabia, more susceptible to foreign influence, and 
assimilating more readily their civilizing elements. Damascus, 
Kufa and Basra will attract the flower of all the Moslem pro¬ 
vinces, and thus that great intellectual, literary and scientific 
movement, which reached its apogee under the first Abbasid 
Caliphs at Bagdad, steadily becomes more marked. 

After the burning of the Ka'ba during the siege of Mecca by 
Hosain b. Nomair, Ibn Zobair had rebuilt and enlarged the house 
of God. It is said that he thus carried out a design of the 
Prophet, which he hod not ventured to undertake for fear of 
offending the newly converted Koreishites. HajjAj pulled down 
the enlargements and restored the Ka'ba to its old state. Mean¬ 
while, the caliph committed to him the government of the Hejaz. 
The Medinians, whose loyalty was suspected, were treated by 
him with severity; not a few maulas (clients) were obliged to 
wear a leaden badge on their neck (Tabari, ii. p. 854 seq.). 

Thus the protracted war against Ibn Zobair was brought to an 
end; hence this year (71) also is called the “ year of union ” 
(jamd'a). But the storms in Irak and Mesopotamia had not yet 
altogether subsided. The Qais could not leave unavenged the 
blood shed at Merj Rahit. For about ten years the Syrian and 
Me.sopotamian deserts were the scene of a series of raids, often 
marked by groat cruelty, and which have been the subject of a 
great many poems. Abdalmalik had need of all his tact and 
energy to pacify ultimately the zealous sectaries, but the 
antagonism between Yemenites (Kalb and Azd) and Modarites 
(Qais and I'amim) had been increased liy these struggles, and 
even in the far cast and the far west had fatal coruscquences. 

When Abdalmalik.afterastay of forty days, returned from Irak 
to Syria, he left two Omayyad princes as his vicegerents in Kufa 
and Basra. Mohallab, who at the time of the battle of BAjomairA 
was in the field against the Azraqites (Kharijites), and had put 
himself at ffie disposal of the caliph, had orders to carry on the 
war. But the two princes proved unequal to their task and did 
not support Mohallah sufficiently, so that the Kharijites gained 
more than one victory. Abdalmalik in alarm made HajjAj 
governor of Irak with the most extensive powers. The troops of 
Kufa, who accompanied Mohallab in an expedition against the 
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Kharijites, had abandoned their general and dispersed to their 
homes, and nothing could induce them to return to their duty. 
Then, in the year 75 (a.i>. 694), at the moment when the people 
were assembled in the mosque for morning prayers, an unknown 
young man of insignificant appearance, with a veil over his face, 
ascended the pulpit. It seemed at first that he could not find his 
words. One of the audience, with a contemptuous remark, took 
a handful of pebbles to pelt Itim with. Hut he let them fall when 
Hajjaj lifted hi.s \ i il and began to speak. 

“ Men of Kufa,” he said, “ 1 see before me heads ripe for the 
sickle, and the reaper —1 am he. It seems to me, as if I saw 
already the blood between your turbans and your shoulders. 1 
am not one of those who can be frightened by inflated bags of skin, 
nor need any one think to s<|ueeze me like a fig. The Prince of 
th(! Believers has spread before him the arrows of his quiver, and 
hiis tried every one of them by biting its wood. It is my wood 
that he has found the hardest and strongest, and I am the arrow 
which he shoots against you.” 

At the end of this address he ordered his clerk to read the 
letter of the caliph. He began : “ From the .servant of God, 
Al)dalmalik, Prince of the Believers, to the Moslems that are in 
Kufa, peace be with you.” As nobody uttered a word in reply, 
Hajjaj said : “ Stop, boy,” and exclaimed : “ The Prince of the 
Believers salutes you, and you do not an.swcr his greeting ! You 
have been but poorly taught. I will teach you afresh, unless 
you behave better. Read again the letter of the Prince of the 
Believers.” Then, as soon as he had read : “ peace upon yc,” 
there remained not a single man in the mo.sque who did not 
respond, ” and upon the Prince of the Believers be peace.” 
Thereujton Hajjaj ordered that every man capable of bearing 
arms should immediately join Mohallab in Khuzistan (Susiana), 
and swore tliat all who should be found in the town after the third 
day should be beheaded. This threat had its effect, and Hajjaj 
proceeded to Basra, where his presence was followed by the same 
results. Mohallab, reinforced by the army of Irak, at last 
succeeded, after a struggle of eighteen months, in subjugating 
the Kharijites and their caliph Qatara b. Koja'a, and was able at 
the beginning of the year 78 (a.p. 697) to return to Hajjaj at 
Basra. 'J'he latter loaded him with honours and made him 
governor of Khorasan, whence he directed several expeditions 
into Transoxiana. In the meantime Hajjaj himself had, in 695 
and 6q6, with great difliculty suppressed .Shabib b. Yazlcl at the 
head of the powerful tribe of .Shaihan, who, himself a Kharijite, 
had assumed the title of Prince of the Believers, and hail even 
succeeded in occupying Kufa. in the east the realm of Islam 
had been very much extended under the reign of Moawiya, 
when Zivfid was governor of Irak and Khorasan. Balkh and 
Tokhari.stfin, Bokhara, Samarkand and Khwarizm (modern 
Khiva), even Kabul and Kandahar had been subdued ; but in 
the time of the civil war a great deal had been lost again. Now 
at last the task of recovering the lost districts could be resumed. 
When, in 697, Hajjfij gave the government of Khorasan to 
Mohallab, he committed that of Sijistan (Seistan) to Oljaidalluh 
h. Abi Bakra, a cousin of Ziyad. This prefect allowed himself to 
be enticed by Zaiihll, prince of Zabulistan, to penetrate into the 
country far from his base, and escaped narrowly, not without 
severe losses. The command over Sijistan was now given to 
Abdarrahman h. Ash'ath, a descendant of the old royal family of 
Kinda, and a numerous army was entrusted to him, so magnifi¬ 
cently equipped that it was called “ the peacock army.” Not 
long after his arrival in .Sijistan, Ibn Ash'ath, exasperated by the 
masterful tone of Hajjaj, the plebeian, towards himself, the 
high-born, decided to revolt. The soldiers of Irak, who did not 
love the governor, and -disliked the prospect of a long and 
difficult war far from home, eagerly accepted the proposition of 
returning to Irak, and even proclaimed the dethronement of 
Abdalmalik, in favour of Ibn Ash'ath. The new pretender 
entered F'^rs and Ahwaz (Susiana), and it was in this last province 
near Tostar fShuster) that Hajjaj came up with him, after 
receiving from Syria the reinforcements which he had demanded 
in all haste from the caliph. Ibn Ash'ath drove him back to 
Biisra, entered the city, and then turned his arms against Kufa, 


of which he took possession with aid from within. HajjSj, 
afraid lest his communications with Syria should be cut off, 
pitched his camp at Dair Qorra, eighteen miles west from Kufa 
towards the desert, where Mahommed, the brother of the caliph, 
and Abdallah, his son, brought him fiesh troops. Ibn Ash'ath 
encamped not far from him at Dair al-Jamfljim with a far more 
numerous army. In great alarm Abdalmalik endeavoured to 
stifle the revolt by offering to dismiss Hajjaj from his post. 
The insurgents rejected this offer, and hostilities recommenced. 
At the end of three months and a half, in July 702, a decisive 
action took place. Victory declared for Hajjaj. Ibn Ash'ath 
fled to Basra, where he managed to collect fresh troops ; but 
having been again beaten in a furious battle that took pbee at 
Maskin near the Dojail, he took refuge at .\hwaz, from which he 
was soon driven by the troops of HajjSj under 'Dmara b. Tamim. 
The rebel then retired to SijistSn, and afterwards sought an 
asylum with the king of Kabul. His partisans fled before 
'Omara’s army and penetrated into Khorasan, where they were 
disarmed by the governor \'azid, son of the celebrated Moliallab, 
who had died in the year 701. The pretender was betrayed by 
the king of Kabul and killed himself. His head was sent to 
Hajjaj and then to Damascus. This happened in the year 703 
or 704. Yazid b. Mohallab was soon after deprived of the 
government of Khorasan, Hajjaj accusing him of partiality 
towards the rebels of Yemenite extraction. He appointed in his 
stead first his brother MofacJdal b. Mohallab, and nine months 
after Qotaiba b. Moslim, who was destined in a later period to 
extend the sway of Islam in the cast as far as China. 

The struggle of Ibn Ash'ath was primarily a contest for 
hegemony between Irak and Syria. The proud Arabic lords 
could not acquiesce in paying to a plebeian like Hajjaj, invested 
with absolute power by the caliph, the strict obedience be re¬ 
quired. They considered it further as an injustice that the 
Syrian soldiers received higher pay than those of Irak. This is 
apparent from the fact that one of the conditions of pea<e 
propo.scd by Abdalmalik before the battle of Dair al-Jaiiiajim 
had been that henceforth the Irakian troops should be paid 
equally with the Syrian. Moreover, Hajjaj, in order to maintain 
the regular revenue from taxation, had been obliged to introduce 
stringent regulations, and had compelled a great many villagt^rs 
who had migrated to the cities to return to. their v illages. 
Several of these were jaqihs, students of Koranic science and law, 
and all these seconded 1 bn Ash'ath with all their might. Bui, as 
Wellhausen has shown, it is not correct to consider the contest us 
a reaction of the mania's (Persian Moslems) against the Arabic 
supremacy. 

Immediately after the victories of Dair al-|aniajim and 
Maskin, in 702, Hajjaj built a new residence on the 'ligris, 
between Basra and Kufa, which he called Wfisit (” Middle "). 
There his Syrian soldiers were not in contact with the turbulent 
citizens of the two capitals, and were at any moment ready to 
suppress any fresh outburst. 

At the beginning of his reign Abdalmalik had replaced the 
humble mosque built by Omar on the site of the temple at 
Jerusalem by a magnificent dome, which was completed in the 
year 691. Eulychius and others pretend that he desired to 
substitute Jerusalem for Mecca, because Ibn Zobair bad occupied 
the latter place, and thus the pilgrimage to the Ka'ba had l)ecome 
difficult for the Syrians. This is quite improbable. Abdalmalik 
was born and educated in Islam, and distinguished himself in his 
youth by piety and continence. He regarded himself as the 
champion of Islam and of the communion of the believers, and 
had among his intimates men of acknowledged devoutness such 
as Raja b. JJayw^ The idea of interfering with the pilgrimage 
to the House of God at Mecca, which would have alienated from 
him all religious men, and thus from a political point of view 
would have been slllcidal, cannot have entered his mind for a 
moment. But the glorification of Jerusalem, holy alike for 
Moslems, Christians and Jew?, could not but exalt the glory of 
Islam and its rulers within and without. 

As soon as the expedition to Irak against Mu^'ab had termin¬ 
ated, the holy war against the Greeks was renewed. The 
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operations in Asia Minor and Armenia were entrusted to 
Mahommcd b. Merwan, the caliph’s brother, who was appointed 
governor of Mesopotamia and Armenia, and in 692 beat the 
army of Justinian 11 . near Sebaste in Cilicia. From this time 
forth the Moslems mad» yearly raids, the chief advantage of 
which was that they kept the Syrian and Mesopotamian Arabs 
in continual military exercise. After the victorious march of 
Okba (Oqba) b. Nafi through north Africa and the foundation of 
Kairawan, his successor Qais b. Zohair had been obliged to 
retreat to Barca (Cyrenaica). In the year 696 Abdalmalik sent 
HassSn b. No'man into Africa at the head of a numerous army. 
He retook Kairawan, swept the coast as far as Carthage, which he 
sacked, expelling the Greek garrisons from all the fortified places; 
he then turned his arms agains the Berbers, who, commanded hy 
the K 5 hina (Diviner), as the Arabs called their queen, beat him 
so completely that he was compelled to retreat to Barca. Five 
years later he renewed the war, defeated and killed the Kfthina, 
and subdued the Berbers, who henceforward remained faithful to 
the Arabs. Hassan continued to be governor of Kairawan till 
after the death of Abdalmalik. 

In the meantime Abdalmalik reconstituted the administration 
of the empire on Arabic principles. Up to the year 693 the 
Moslems had no special coinage of their own, and chiefly used 
Byzantine and Persian money, cither imported or struck by 
themselves. Moawiya, indeed, had struck dinars and dirhems 
with a Moslem inscription, but his subjects would not accept 
them as there was no cross upon them. Abdalmalik instituted 
a purely Islamilic coinage. If we may believe Thcophanes, who 
says that Justinian U. refused to receive these coins in payment 
of the tribute and therefore declared the treaty at an end, we 
must put the beginning of the coinage at least two years earlier. 
Hajjaj coined silver dirhems at Kufa in 694. A still greater 
innovation w:ls that Arabic became the official language of the 
state. In the con(]uered countries till then, not only had the 
Greek and Persian administration been preserved, but Greek 
remained the official language in the western, Persian in the 
eastern provinces. All oificials were now compelled to know 
Arabic and to conduct their administration in that language. 
To this change was due in great measure the predominance of 
Arabic throughout the empire. Lastly, a regular post service 
was instituted from Damascus to the provincial capitals, especi¬ 
ally destined for governmental despatches. The postmasters 
were charged with the task of informing the caliph of all important 
news in their respective countries. 

All the great rivals of Abdalmalik having now disappeared, 
he was no longer like his predecessors primus inter pares, but 
(inminus. Under his rule the members of the Omayyad house 
enjoyed a greater amount of administrative control than had 
formerly been the case, but high office was given only to com¬ 
petent men. He succeeded in reconciling the sons of ‘Amr 
Ashdaq, and also Kh&lid b. Yazid, to whom he gave his own 
daughter in marriage. He himself had married 'Atika, a daughter 
of Yazid, a union which was in all respects a happy one. He 
took great care in the education of his sons, whom he destined 
as his successors. His brother Abdalaziz, governor of Egypt, 
whom Merwan had marked out as his successor, died in the year 
703 or 704, and AMalmalik chose as heirs to the empire first 
his son Walid, and after him his second son Suleim&n. He 
himself died on the 14th Shawwftl 86 (9th October 705) at the age 
of about sixty. His reign was one of the most stormy in the 
annals of Islam, but aMo one of the most glorious. Abdalmalik 
not only brought triumph to the cause of the Omayyads, but 
also extended and strengthened tlie Moslem power as a whole. 
He was well versed in old Arabic tradition ai)^ in the doctrine 
of Islam, and was passionately fond of poetry. His court was 
crowded with poets, whom, he loaded wiUi favours, even if they 
were Christians like Akhtal. In his reign flourished also .the two 
celebrated rivals of Akhtal, Jarir and Farazdaq. , 

6. Reign of Walid 1 .—^This is the jnost glorious epoc£ in the 
history of Islam. In Asia Minor and Armenia, Maslama, brother 
of the caliph, and his generals obtained numerous successes 
against the Greeks. Tyana was conquered after a long siege. 
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and a great expedition against CoriStantinoplc was in preparation. 
In Armenia Maslama advanced even as far as the Cafleasus. In 
Africa, Must b. No?air, who succeeded* Hasstn b. No'mtn as 
governor, in a short time carried his ^lonqucsts as far as Fez, 
'Tangier and Ceuta, and one of his captains even made a descent 
on Sicily and plundered Syracuse. When he returned from the 
west to Kairawan, he made his client T^riq (or Tarik) governor 
of Tangier and of the whole western part of Africa, Under him 
the chiefs who had submitted to the Moslem arms retained 
their authority. One of them was the Greek exarch of Tangier, 
Julian, who, supported by the powerful Berber tribe of Ghomera, 
had long resisted and even asked for aid from Spain, but had 
been eorapelled to surrender and was left governor of Ceuta. 
Meanwhile in Spain, after the death of the Gothic king Witiza 
in the year 90 (708-709), anarchy arose, which was terminated 
by the council of noblemen at Toledo electing Roderic, the power¬ 
ful duke of Baetica. to lie his successor in the fifth year of Walid. 
The eldest son of Witiza then applied to Julian, and asked the aid 
of the Arabs for the recovery of his father’s throne. Tfiriq' 
forwarded the embassy to Kairawan, and Mus& asked the 
caliph’s permission to send an expedition into Spain. Authorized 
by Musa, Jariq now sent, in Ramadan 91 (July 710), 500 Berbers 
under the command of Tfirif to reconnoitre the country. This 
expedition, seconded by partisans of Witiza, was successful. In 
the beginning of a.d. 71 i Roderic had been summoned to the 
north on account of an invasion of Navarra by the Franks, 
caused, it is said, by the conspirators. TS^iq, thus certain of 
meeting no serious opposition to his landing, passed into Spain 
himself with an army composed mainly of Berbers of the Ghomera 
tribe under the guidance of Julian. The spot where he landed 
thence acquired the name of Jebel Tfiriq, “ Mountain of T^riq,” 
afterwards corrupted into Uiibraltar. Having made himself 
master of Alge^iras and thereby secured his communication with 
Africa, TSriq set out at once in the direction of Cordova. At the 
news of the invasion Roderic hastened back and led a numerous 
army against the combined forces of Tilriq and the partisans of 
Witiza. A fierce battle took place in the plain of Barbata on the 
little river of Guadaleta (north of Medina Sidonia), in which 
Roderic was completely routed. The spoils of the victors were 
immense, especially in horses, but the king himself had dis¬ 
appeared. Fearing lest he should have escaped to Toledo and 
should there fit out another army, the partisans of Witiza 
insisted that Tfit'q should march immediately against the capital. 
'J'Sriq complied with their wishes, notwithstanding the express 
command of Musfi b. Nosair that he should not venture too far 
into the country, and the protests of Julian. Having made 
himself master of Ecija and having despatched a detachment 
under Moghith against Cordova, Tariq took Mentesa (Villanueva 
de la Fuente) and marched upon Toledo, which he soon con¬ 
quered. At the same time MogbIth took Cordova. But, 
notwithstanding these successes, TSrif) knew that his situation 
was most critical. King Roderic, who had escaped to Lusitania, 
and the noble Goths, who had fled from Toledo, would certainly 
not be slow in making efforts to regain what they had lost. He 
therefore sent a message in all haste to MusS, entreating him to 
come speedily. MusS, though angered by the disobedience of 
Tariq, hastened to the rescue and embarked in April 71a with 
18,000 men, among them many noble Arabs, and began, advised 
by Julian, a methodical campaign, with the purpose of estab¬ 
lishing and securing a line of communication between the sea 
and Toledo. After having taken Seville, Carmona and Merida, 
he marched from the latter place by the Via Romana to Sala¬ 
manca, after having ordered Tfiriq to rejoin him in order to 
encounter king Roderic. Not far from Tamames the king was 
defeated and killed. King Alphonso Hie Great found his tomb¬ 
stone at Viseo with the inscription, “ Hie requiescit Rodericus rex 
Gothorum.” After this battle Musa reconquered Toledo, which, 
after the departure of Tiriq, had recovered its independence, 
and entered the capital in triumph. Already, before the expedi¬ 
tion to Salamanca, he had perceived that the sons of Witiza had 
neither military nor political atality. He therefore proclaimed 
the caliph of Damascus as sole ruler of the whole peninsula. 

V. 2 
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The Gothic princes must content themselves with honours and 
apanages, dn which they readily acquiesced. In the same year 
t)3 (a.o. 712) Mus& strsek Moslem coins with Latin inscriptions. 
Musa then continued the,subjugation of Spain, till Walid recalled 
him to Damascus. He obeyed after liaving appointed his son 
Abdalaziz governor of Andalos (Andalusia), as the Arabs named 
the peninsula, and assigned Sev'ille as his residence. Abdalaziz 
consolidated, his power by marrying the widow of the late king 
Roderic. Musa left Spain about August 714, and reached 
Damascus shortly before the death of Walid. Notwithstanding 
U>e immense iKKjty he brought, he did not receive his due reward. 
Accused of peculation, he was threatened with imprisonment 
unless he paid a fine of 100,000 pieces of gold. The old man— 
he was born in the year 640—was relea.sed by Yazid b. Mohallab, 
the then mighty favourite of the caliph Suleiman, but died in 
the same year 716 on his way to Mecca. His son Abdalaziz was 
an excellent ruler, who did much for the con-solidation of the 
new conquests, but he reigned only one year and eleven months, 
when he wawmurdered. His death has been falsely imputed by 
some historians to tlie caliph .Suleiman.^ 

In the Kast the Moslem armies gained the must astonishing 
successes. In the course of a few years Qotaiba b. Muslim 
conquered Paikend, Bokhara, Samarkand, Khwarizm (mod. 
Khiva), Fergluina and Shash (Tashkent), and even Kashgar on 
the frontiers of China. Meanwhile Mahommed b. Qasim Invaded 
Mukran, took Daihol, passed the Indus, and marched, after 
having beaten tbe Indian king Daher, through Sind upon Multan, 
which he conquered and whence he carried off an immen.se booty. 

Walid was the first caliph, Ijorn and trained as prince, who 
felt the majesty of the imamate and wished it to bo felt by his 
subjects. He desired to augment the splendours of Islam and 
its sovereign, as Abdalmalik had already dune by building the 
dome of Jerusalem. In the time of the conquest of Damascus, 
one half of the great church had Iseen made a mosque, while the 
remaining half had lieen left to the Christians. Walid annexed 
this part, indemnifying the Christians elsewhere, and restored 
the whole building sumptuously and magnificently. In his time 
many fine palaces and beautiful villas were built in Syria, and 
Becker’s conjecture seems not altogether improbable, that from 
this period dates the palace of Mashetta, the facade of whicli is 
now in the Kai.ser Friedrich Museum at Berlin, as perhaps also 
the country houses discovered by Musil in the land of Moah. 
Walid also caused the mosque of Medina to be enlarged. Fur 
this purpose, the apartments of the Prophet and his wives were 
demolished, which at first caused much discontent in Medina, 
some crying out that thereby a verse of the Book of God (S. 49, 
V. 4) was cancelled. With this exception, the citizens of Medina 
had nothing to complain of. The vicegerent of Abdalmalik 
had treated them harshly. Walid immediately on his accession 
appointed as governor of Hejaz his cousin Omar b. Abdalaziz, 
who was received there with joy, his devoutness and gentle 
character being well known. But the reputation of Omar 
attracted to the two holy cities a great number of the inliabitants 
of Irak, who had been deeply involved in the rebellion of Ibn 
Ash’alh. Hajjaj, however, was not the man to allow tlie forma¬ 
tion of a fresh nucleus of sedition, and persuaded the caliph to 
dismiss Omar in the year 712, and appoint Othman b. Hayyin 
at Medina and Khfilid al-Qasri at Mecca. These two prefects 
compelled tlie refugees to return to Irak, where many of them 
were severely treated and even put to death by Hajjaj. 

Few people have been so slandered as this great viceroy of the 
Orient. In reality he was a man of extraordinary ability, and 
accomplished the task committed to him with vigour and energy. 
To his unflagging constancy was due the suppression of the 
dangerous rebellion of Ibn Ash'ath. After the restoration of 
peace his capacity for organization was displayed in all directions. 

’ This account of the conquest is based partly on the researches 
of Dozy, but mainly on those of Saavedra in his listudio sohre la 
Invasion de los Arahes «*» Espona (NUilrid, 1802). Some of the 
details, however, e.g. the battle near I'amamcs and the |wrt played 
by the sons of Witiza, are liased, not on documentary evidence, but 
on probable inferences. For other accounts of the deaths of Musa 
and Abdalaziz sco Sir Wm. Muir, Caliphate (London, 1891), pp. 368-9. 


The draining and tilling of submerged or uncultivated land on a 
It^e scale, the promotion of agriculture in every way, in par¬ 
ticular by the digging of channel!, and the regulation of the 
system of taxation, were carried out on his initiative. He 
showed the utmost wisdom in the selection of his lieutenants. 
The fear of his name was so great that even in the desert there 
was security for life and property, and his brilliant military 
successes were unquestionably due in a great measure to the 
care which he bestowed on equipment and commissariat. The 
heavy expenses entailed thereby were largely met by the Ixaity 
which he won. Hajj&j was a sincere Moslem ; this, however, 
did not prevent him from attacking Ibn Zobair in the Holy 
City, nor again from punishing rebels, though they bore the 
name of holy men. He enjoyed the entire confidence of Abdal¬ 
malik with Walid, but Suleiman, the appointed successor, 
regarded him witli disfavour. Vazid b. Mohailab, whom he had 
recalled from Khorasan, and imprisoned, had escaped and put 
himself under the protection of Suleiman, who made himself 
surety for the fine to which Yazid had been condemned. Hajjaj 
foreboded evil, and prayed eagerly that he might die before 
Walid. His death took place about the end of Ramadan 95 
(June or July 714). 

7. Keign of Suleiman (Solaiman ).—Suleiman had early missed 
the throne. Walid wished to have his son Abdalaziz cho.sen as 
his .successor, and had offered Suleiman a large sum of money to 
induce him to surrender his rights. Walicl went still further 
and sent letters to the governors of all the provinces, railing on 
them to take the oath of allegiance to his son. None, except 
Hajjaj and his two generals Qotaiba b. Muslim and Mahommed b. 
Q&sim, consented thus to set at naught the order of succession 
established by Abdalmalik ; and Suleiman succeeded without 
diflicultv on the death of his brother Jornada IJ. 96 (February 
715). We can easily conceive the hatred felt by Suleiman for 
Hajj&j and for all that belonged to him. Hajjaj himself was 
dead ; but Suleiman poured out his wrath on his family and his 
officers. The governors of Medina and Mecca were dismissed ; 
Mahommed b. Qa.sim, the conqueror of India, cousin of Hajjaj, 
was dismissed from his post and outlawed, (^taiba b. Muslim, 
the powerful governor of Khorasan, tried to anticipate the califih 
by a revolt, but a conspiracy was formed against him, which 
ended in his murder. Some historians say that he was falsely 
accused of rebellion. 

Yazid b. Mohallab, the enemy of Hajjaj, was made governor 
of Irak. His arrival was hailed with joy, especially by the 
Azd, to whom hi.s family belonged, and the other Yemenite 
tribes. Vazid discovered soon that the system of taxation as 
regulated by Hajjaj could not be altered without serious danger 
to the finances of the empire, and that he could not afford the 
expenses which his prodigal manner of life involved. He there¬ 
fore asked the caliph to give him the governorship of Khorasan 
also, and took his residence in Merv, where he was free from 
control. On his return to Khorasan he set on foot a scries of 
new expeditions against Jorjftn and Tabarist&n, with only partial 
success. He sent, however, to the caliph an exaggerated account 
of his victories and the booty ho had made. He had cause to 
repent this later. 

Walid had, in tbe last years of his reign, made preparations 
for a great expedition against Constantinople. Suleiman carried 
them on with energy, and as early os the autumn of a.d. 715 
Maslama invaded Asia Minor at the head of a numerous army, 
whilst a well-equipped fleet under Omaf .b. Hobaira sailed out 
to second him. It is said that Suleiman was firmly persuaded 
that Constantinople would be conquered during 1ms reign, in 
accordance with « Sibylline prophecy which said that the city 
would, be subdued by a caliph bearing the name of a prophet, 
he himself being the first to fulfil this condition.^ Moreover, tlie 
Byzantine empir^was in these years disturbed by internal 
troubles. Thf first year of the expedition was not unsuccessful. 
The sie^ of AmoriuM in Pb,rygia was broken up, but Pergamum 
and Sardis were taken. On the 25th of August 716 the blockade 

* Solaiman is the Arabic form of Solomon. The prophecy is to 
be louna in the KitOb ai-Oyin, p. 24 : at. Xabail il. p. 1138. 
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of Constantinople began from the land side, and two weeks later 
from the sea side. A few months before, Leo the Isaurian had 
ascended (he throne and prepared the city for the siege. This 
lasted about a year. The besieged were hard pressed, but the 
besiegers suffered by th» severe winter, and were at last obliged 
to raise the siege. Maslama brought back the rest of his army 
in a pitiful state, while the fleet, on its return, was pwtly de¬ 
stroyed by a violent tempest. The Moslems regard this failure 
as one of the great evils that have befallen the human race, and 
one which retarded the progress of the world for ages,* the other 
calamity being the defeat in the battle of Tours by tiharles Martel. 

Maslama was still on his way back when Suleiman died at 
Dilbit] in northern Syria, which was the base of the expeditions 
into Asia Minor, lie seems not to have had the firmness of 
character nor the frugality of Walid ; but he was very severe 
against the looseness of manners that reigned at Medina, and was 
highly religious. Raja b. Haywa, renowned for his piety, whose 
influence began under Abdalmalik and increased under Walid, 
was his constant adviser and even determined him to dcsi^ate 
as his successor his devout cousin Omar b. Abdalaziz. Suleiman 
was kind towards the Alids and was visited by several of them, 
amongst others by Abu Hashim, the son of Mahommed b. al 
llanafiya, who after his father’s death had become the secret 
Imam (head) of the Shi'ites. On his way back to Hejaz this man 
visited the family of Abdallah b. '.'Vbhas, which resided at 
Homaima, a place situated in the vicinity of'Amm&n, and died 
there, after having imparted to Mahommed b. Ali b. Abdallah b. 
Abbas the names of the chiefs of the Shi'a in Irak and Khorasan, 
and disclosed his way of corresponding with them. From that 
time the .Mibasids began their machinations against the 
Omayyads in the name of the family of the Prophet, avoiding all 
that could cause suspicion to the Shi'ites, but holding the strings 
firmly in their own hands. 

8. Reipt of Omar 11 - Omar b. Abdalaz!/. did his best to 
ittiitate his grandfather Omar in all things, and especially in 
maintaining the simple manner of life of the early Moslems. He 
was, however, horn in the midst of wealth ; thus frugality 
became iiscetieisni, and in .so far as he demanded the same rigour 
from his relatives, he grew unjust and caused uneasiness and 
discontent. By paying the highest regard to integrity in the 
choice of his officers, and not to ability, he did not advance the 
interests ol his subjects, as he earnestly wished to do. In the 
matter of taxes, though actuated by the most noble designs, he 
did harm to the public revenues. The principle of Islam wa.s, 
that no Moslem, whatever might be his nationality, should pay 
any tax other than the eakat or poor-rate (see MahomsiPuan 
Institutions). In practice, this privilege was confined to the 
Arabic Moslems. Omar wished to maintain the principle. The 
original inhabitants had been left on the conquered lands as 
agriculturalists, on condition of paying a fixed sum yearly for 
each district. If one of these adopted Islam, Omar permitted 
him to leave his place, which had been strictly forbidden by 
Hajjaj in Irak and the eastern provinces, because by it many 
hands were withdrawn from the tilling of the ground, and those 
who remained were unable to pay the allotted amount. Omar’s 
system not only diminished the actual revenue, but largely 
increased in the cities the numbers of the mania’s (clients), 
mainly Persians, who were weary of their dependency on their 
Arabic lords, and demanded equal rights for themselves. Their 
short dominion in Kufa under Mokht&r had been suppressed, but 
the discontent continued. In North Africa particularly, and in 
Khorasan the effect of Omar’s proclamation was that a great 
multitude embraced Islam. When it became necessary to impiose 
a tribute upon the new converts, great discontent arose, which 
largely increased the number of those who followed the Shi'ite 
preachers of revolt. Conversion to Islam was promoted by the 
severe regulations which Omar introduced for the non-believers, 
such as Christians and J ews. It was he who issued those humiliat¬ 
ing rescripts, which are commonly but unjustly attributed to 
Omar I. But he forbade extortion and suppressed more than 

‘ Seyid Ameer Ali, A Critical Examination of the Life and Teach¬ 
ings of Mahomet, pp. 341-343. 


one illegal impost. He endeavoilted above all to procure justice 
for all his subjects. Complaints against oppression fdund in him 
a ready listener, and many unlawfully acquired possessions were 
restored to the legal owners, for instance, to the descendants of 
Ali and Talfia. Even to the Kharijites he contrived to give 
satisfaction, as far as possible. In all these matters he followed 
the guidance of divines and devotees, in whose congenial company 
he delighted. It is, therefore, not to be wondered»at that these 
men saw in Omar the ideal of a prince, and that in Moslem 
history he has acquired the reputation of a saint. 

After the failure of the siege of Constantinople, the advanced 
posts in Asia Minor were withdrawn, but the raids were continued 
regularly. It has been said that it was Omar’s intention to give 
up his Spanish conquests, but the facts argue the contrary. 'The 
governor, named by Omar, Samh b. Abdallah, even crcHsed the 
IVfinees and took posse.s.siun of Narbonne ; but he was beaten 
and killed at Toulouse in July 720. But Omar did all he could to 
prevent the degradation of the Holy War, which, instead of being 
the ultimate expedient for the propagation of Islain, if all other 
means had failed, had often degenerated into mere pillaging 
expeditions against peaceful nations. 

9. Reign of Yazid 11 . —Omar’s reign was as short as that of 
his predecessor. He died on the 24th of Kajab 101 (a.d. 9th 
February 720). Yazid II., son of Abdalmalik and, by his mother 
'Atika, grandson of Yazid 1., ascended the throne without opposi¬ 
tion. He had at once, however, to put down a dangerous 
rebellion. Yazid b. Mohallab had returned to Irak, after the 
conquest of Jorjftn, when Suleiman was still alive. Shortly after, 
Adt b. Artat, whom Omar II. had appointed governor, arrived, 
arrested Yazid, and sent him to Omar, who called him to account 
for the money he had mentioned in his letter to Suleiman, and 
imprisoned him when he pretended not to be able to pay the 
amount. Yazid II. had personal grounds for ill-will to Yazid b. 
Mohallab. One of the wives of the new caliph, the same who 
gave birth to that son of Yazid II. who afterwards reigned as 
Walid II., was niece to the celebrated IJajjaj, whose family had 
been ill-treated by the son of Mohallab, when he was governor of 
Irak under Suleiman. Aware that Yazid h. Abdalmalik, on 
ascending the throne, would spare neither him nor his family, 
Yazid b. Mohallab had succeeded in escaping to Basra, the home 
of his family, where his own tribe the Azd was predominant. 
Meanwhile 'Adi b. Artat had all the brothers of Yazid and other 
members of the family of Mohallab arrested, and tried to prevent 
Yazid from entering the city. But 'Adi was too scrupulous to 
employ the public money for raising the pay of his soldiers, 
whilst Yazid promised mountains of gold. Yazid stormed the 
castle and took 'Adi prisoner, the public treasury fell into his 
hands, and he employed the money to pay his troops largely and 
to raise fresh ones. A pardon obtained for him from the caliph 
came too late ; he had already gone too far. He now proclaimed 
a Holy War against the Syrians, whom he declared to bo worse 
enemies of Islam than even the Turks and the Pailom. Notwith¬ 
standing the warnings of the aged Hasan al-BasrI, the friend of 
Omar II., the religious people, took the part of Yazid, ahd were 
followed by the manias. Though the number of his adherents 
thus increased enormously, their militaiy' value was smalh 
Ahwflz (Khuzist&n), Fftrs and Kirman were easily subdued, but 
in Khorasan the Azd could not prevail over the Tamlm, who were 
loyal to the caliph. As the rebellion threatened to spread far and 
wide, Yazid II. was obliged to appeal to his brother, the celebrated 
Maslama. With the approach of the Syrians, Yazid b. Mohallab 
tried to forestall them at Kufa. He took his way over Wasit, 
which he mastered—the Syrian garrison seems to have been 
withdrawn in the days of Omar ll.—but, before he could get hold 
of Kufa, the Syrian troops arrived. The meeting took place at 
'Aqr in the vicinity of Babel, and Yazid was completely defeated 
and fell in the battle. His brothers and sons fled to Basra; 
thence they went by sea to Kirman and then to Kandabll in 
India; but they were pursued relentlessly and slain with only 
two exceptions by the officers of Maslama. The possessions of 
the Mohallabites were confiscated. 

Maslama was rewarded with the governorship of Irak and 
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Khorasan, but was soon replaced by Omar b. Hobaira, who under 
Omar II. Hhd been governor of Mesopotamia. He belonged to 
the tribe of Qais, and wtis very severe against the Azd and other 
Yemenite tribes, who had.more or less favoured the part of Vazid 
b. Mohiillab. In these years the antagonism between Qais 
(Modar) and Yemenites became more and more acute, especially 
in Khorasan. The real cause of the dismis.sal of Maslama was, 
that he did n/.)t send the revenue-quota to Damascus. Omar b. 
Hobaira, to SLi[}ply the deficiency, ordered the prefect of 
Khorasan, SaTd-al-J.IarashI, to take tribute from the Sogdians in 
Transoxiana, who had embraced Islam on the promise of Omar If. 
The Sogdians raised a revolt in Ferghana, but were subdued by 
Said and obliged to pay. A still more questionable measure of 
Ibn Hobaira was his ordering the successor of Said Harashi to 
extort large sums of money from several of the most respectable 
Khorasanians. The discontent roused thereby became one of the 
principal causes of the fall of the Omayyads. 

In Africa serious troubles arose from the same cause. Yazid b. 
Abi Moslim, Who had been at the head of the financial department 
in Irak under Majjaj, and had been made governor of Africa by 
Yazid 11 ., issued orders that the villagers who, having adopted 
Islam, were freed from tribute according to the promise of Omar 
II., and had left their villages for the towns, should return to 
their domiciles and pay the same tribute as before their conver¬ 
sion. The Berbers rose in revolt, slaughtered the unfortunate 
governor, and put in his place the former governor Mahommed b. 
Yazid. The caliph at first ratified this choice, but soon after 
dismissed Mahommed from his post, and replaced him by liishr b. 
§afwan, who under Hisham made an expedition against Sicily. 

Yazid II. was by natural disposition the opposite of his prede¬ 
cessor. He did not feel that anxiety for the spiritual welfare of 
his subjects which had animated Omar II. Poetry and music, 
not beloved by Suleiman and condemned by Omar, were held 
by him in great honour. Two court-singers, Sallama and Hababa. 
exercised great influence, tempered only by the austerity of 
manners that prevailed in Syria. He was so deeply affected by 
the death of HabSba, that Maslama entreated him not to exhibit 
his sorrow to the eyes of the public. He died a few days later, on 
the 26th of January 724, according to the chroniclers from grief 
for her loss. As his successor he had appointed in the first pla<'e 
his brother Hisham, and after him his own son Walid. 

10. Reign of Hisham .—Hisham was a wise and able prince 
and an enemy of luxury, not an idealist like Omar II., nor a 
worldling like Yazid 11 ., but more like his father Abdalmalik, 
devoting all his energy to the pacification of the interior, and to 
extending and consolidating tlie empire of Islam. But the dis¬ 
content, which had been sown under his predecessors, had now 
developed to such an extent that he could not suppress it in 
detail. His first care was to put an end to the tyrannical rule 
of the Qaisites (Moejarites) in Irak and Khorasan by dismissing 
Omar b. Hobaira and appointing in his place Khalid al-Qa.srI. 
This very able man, who under HajjSj had been prefect of 
Mecca, belonged properly neither to the Qai.sites nor to the 
Yemenites, but as he took the place of Ibn Hobaira and dis¬ 
missed his partisans from their posts, the former considered him 
as their adversary, the latter as their Itenefactor. After his 
death, in particular, the Yemenites celebrated him as their chief, 
and assigned as the reason for their revolt the injuries which he 
sufiered. KhSlid himself assuredly did not intend it. He was a 
loyal servant of the dynasty, and remained such even after 
receiving very harsh treatment from them. For fifteen years 
Khalid governed the eastern half of the empire, and continued 
to maintain pence with only few exceptions throughout. He 
did much forrthe reclaiming and improving of lands in Irak, in 
which the calij* himself and several princes took an active part. 
The great revenues obtained thereby naturally caused much 
jealousy. Khalid lived on a very rich scale and was extra¬ 
ordinarily liberal, and he was charged with having carried out all 
his improvements for his own interests, and upbraided for 
selling the corn of his estates only when the prices were high. 
To these charges were added the accusation that he was too 
tolerant to, Christians, Jews and Zoroastrians. As his mother 


professed the Christian religion, he was accused of infidelity. 
At last a conspiracy, into which the principal engineer of Khalid, 
Hassfin the Nabataean, had been drawn, succeeded in inciting 
Hisham against Khalid. They told him that Khalid had used 
disrespectful terms in speaking of the caliph, and that he had 
appropriated revenues belonging to the state. 'The latter 
imputation e.specially influenced Hisham, who was very parsi¬ 
monious. When the dismissal of Khalid had been resolved upon, 
Yusuf b, Omar, his appointed successor, was sent secretly to 
Kufa, where he seized on Khalid unawares. For eighteen months 
Khalid remained in prison. Hut when he declined even under 
torture to confess that he had been guilty of extensive peculation, 
he was finally released. He .settled at Damascus and made a 
noble return for his injuries by taking an active part in the war 
against the Greeks. In the summer of a.d. 740, while he was in 
Asia Minor, a great fire broke out in Damascus, the guilt of which 
was attributed to Khalid. Though it soon appeared that the 
imputation was false, Khalid, on his return, was furious, and 
uttered very offensive words against tlie caliph. Hisham, how¬ 
ever, would not again punish his old servant ; on the contrary, 
he seems to have regarded his indignation as a proof of innocence. 

The successor of Khalid in Irak had not long been in office 
when Zaid b. Ali, grandson of Hosain b. Ali, who had come to 
Kufa for a lawsuit, was persuaded by the chiefs of the Shi'a to 
organize a revolt. He suceceded in so far that 15,000 Kufinns 
swore to fight with him for the maintenance of the command¬ 
ments of the Book of God and the Stimia (orthodox tradition) ol 
his Prophet, the discomfiture of the tyrants, the redress of 
injury, and last, not least, the vindication of the family ol the 
Prophet as the rightful caliphs. The revolt broke out on the 
6th of January 740. Unfortunately for Zaid he had to do with 
the same Kufians whose fickleness had already been fatal to his 
family. He was descried by his troops and slain. His body was 
crucified in Kuia, his head sent to Dama.scus and thence to 
Medina. His son Vahya, still ayouth, fled to llalkh in Khorasan, 
but was discovered at last and hunted down, till he fell sword in 
hand under Walid 11 . Abu Mo.slim, the founder of the Abbasid 
dynasty, proclaimed himself his avenger, anrl on that iiccasion 
adopted the black garments, which remained the distinrti\c 
colour of the dynasty. 

In Khorasan also there were very .serious disturbanees. 'Ihc 
.Sogdians, though subdued by Sa'id al Harashi, were not 
appeased, but implored the assistance of the Turks, who had 
long been contending earnestly against the Arabs for the 
dominion of Transoxiana. They found besides a most valuable 
ally in H^rifh b. Soraij, a distinguished captain of the Antoic 
tribe of 'Tamlm, who, with many pious Moslems, was scandalized 
by the government’s perfidy in regard to the new converts, 
^rith put himself at the hetid of all the malcontents, and raised 
the black flag, in complianec with a Sibylline prophecy, holding 
that the man with the black flag (the I’rophet’s flag) would put 
an end to the tyranny, and lie the precursor of the Malxdi.* The 
government troops .suffered more than one defeat, but in the 
last month of the year 118 (a.d. 736) the governor Asad al- 
Qasri, the brother of Kli&lid, after having defeated llatith, 
gained a brilliant victory over the Turks, which finally caused 
them to retreat. Asad died almost simultaneously with the 
dismissal of Khalid. Hisham then separated Khorasan from 
Irak and chose as governor of the former Nasr b. Sayyar, .s 
valiant soldier who had grown grey in war, and who, besides all 
his other capacities, was an excellent poet. Na?r instituted a 
system of taxation, which, if it had lieen introduced earlier, 
would perhaps have saved the Arabic domination. It was that 
which later on was generally adopted, viz. that all possesso.-s 
of conquered lands (;.c. nearly the whole empire except Arabia), 
whether Moslems or not, should pay a fixed tax, the latter in 
addition to pay a poll-tax, from which they were relieved on 
conversion to Islam. During the reign of Hisham, Na.sr made 
a successful expedition against HS.rith and the Turks. The 

• Cf. Van Vlotcn, Recherches sue la domination arahe, h Chiilisme 
el les croyances messianiques sous le Khalifat des Omayades (Amster¬ 
dam, 1894), p. 63 scq. 
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propaganda of the Shi'a by the Abbasids was continued in these 

years with great zeal. , 

In India several provinces which had been converted to Islam 
under the Caliphate of Omar 11 . declared themselves independent, 
because the promise ol ^ual rights for all Moslems was not kept 
under the reign of his successors. This led to the eyaruation of 
the eastern part of India (called Hind by the Arabs, Sind being the 
name of the western part), and to the founding of the strong cities 
of Mahfufa and Mansura for the purpose of controlling the land. 

In the north and north-west of the empire there were no 
internal disorders, but the Moslems had hard work to maintiiin 
themselves against the Alans and the Khazars. In the year 112 
(s.i). 730) they suffered a severe defeat, in which the general 
Jarrah perished. But the illustrious Maslama b. Abdalmalik, 
and MiTwan b. Mahommed (afterwards caliph), governor of 
Annenia and Azerbaijan (Adherbaijan), succeeded in repelling 
the Khazars, imposing peace on the petty princes of the eastern 
Caucasus, and consolidating the Aral.) power in that quarter. 
The war against the Byzantines was continued with energy 
during the whole of Hisham’s reign. Moawiya, the son of 
llisham, whose descendants reigned later in Spain, was in com¬ 
mand till iiS (a.I). 7,36), when he met his death accidentally in 
Asia Alinor by a fall from his horse. After his death, Suleiman, 
another son of the caliph, had the supreme command. Both 
were eager and valiant warriors. But the hero of all the battles 
was .Alxlallah b. Hosain, surnamed al-Battal (the brave). He 
has been the suliject of many romantic talcs. Tabari tells Ikjw 
he took the emperor Constantine prisoner in the year 114 (a.d. 
732 ; but Constantine V. Copronymus only Iregan to reign in 
740 or 741 A.D.) : another Arabic author places this event in 
the year 122, adding that al-Battal, having defeated the Greeks, 
was attacked and slain in returning with his captives. The 
tireek historians .say nothing about Constantine having been 
made prisoner. It is probable that the Arabs took another 
Greek soldier for the prince.* The victories of the Moslems had 
no lasting results. During the troubles that began in the reign 
of V\*alid II., the Greeks reconquered Marash (Germanicia), 
Malatia (Malatiyeh) and Erzerum (Theodosiopolis). 

In .Spain the attention of the Moslems wiis principally turned 
tp avenge the defeat of Samh beyond the Pyrenees. As early as 
the second year of the reign of 1 lisham,‘Anbasa. the governor of 
Spain, crossed the Pyrenees, and jaished on military operations 
vigorously. Carcassonne and .Nimes were taken, Autun sacked. 
The death of 'Anbasa in A.D. 725 and internal troubles put a stop 
to further hostilities. The Berbers were the chief contingent of 
the Moslem troops, but were treated by their Arab masters as 
inferior people. They began to re.sent this, and one of their 
chiefs, Munisa (Muntiza), made himself independent in the north 
and allied himself with Odo, king of Aquitaine, who gave him his 
daughter in marriage. In the year 113 Abdarrahman b. Abdallah 
subdued Munisa, crossed the mountains and penetrated into 
Gascony by the valley of Roncesvallcs. The Moslems beat Odo, 
gained possession of BordeauN, and overran the whole of southern 
Gaul nearly as far as the Loire. But in October 732 their march 
was checked between Tours and Poitiers by Charles Martel and 
after some days of skirmishing it fierce but indecisive battle was 
fought. Abdarrahman was among the slain and the Moslems 
retreated hastily in the night, leaving their camp to the Franks. 
They were, however, not yet discouraged. In 739 the new governor 
of Spain, Oqba (Auenpa) b. Hajjaj, a man of high qualities, 
re-entered Gaul and pushed forward his raids as far as Lyons, 
but the Franks again drove back the Arabs as far as Narbonne. 
Thenceforth the continual revolts of the Berbers in Africa, and 
the internal troubles which disturbed Spain until the reign of 
Abdarrahman L, effectually checked the ambition of the Moslems. 

In Africa the hand of government pressed heavily. The 
Berbers, though they had pledged themselves to Islam and had 
furnished the largest contingents for the Holy War, were treated 
as tributary serfs, notwithstanding the promises given by 
Omar 11 . The Kharijite.s, of whom a great many had emigrated 

* Cf. Wellhauscn. Die Kdmpfe der Araber mit den Rom. in der 
Zeit der Umaijiden (Gottingen, 1901), p. 31, 
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to Africa, found them eager iSteners. Still, they could not 
believe that it was according to the will of the calip'h that they 
were thus treated, until a certain numljef of their chiefs went as a 
deputation to Hisham, but failed to obtain an audience. There¬ 
upon a fierce insurrection broke out, against which the governor 
of Africa was powerless. Hisham at once sent an army of more 
than 30,000 men, under the command of Kolthum al-Qoshairl, 
and Balj b. Bishr. Not far from the river .Sabu is Algeria,* the 
meeting with the ymy of the insurgents took .place (a.d. 740). 
Kolthum was beaten and killed; Balj b. Bishr led the rest of the 
Syrian army to Ceuta, and thence, near the end of 741, to Spain, 
where they aided in the suppression of the dangerous revolt of the 
peninsular Berbers. Balj died in 742. A year later the governor, 
Abu'l-Khattar, assigned to his troops for settlement divers 
countries belonging to the public domain.** An effort of the 
African Berbers to make them.selvcs masters of Kairawan failed, 
their army beirrg utterly defeated by the governor 

Hisham died in February 743, after a reign of twenty years. 
He had not been wanting in energy and ability, and kept the reins 
of the goverment in his own hands. He was a correct Moslem 
and tolerant towards Christians and Jews. His financial ad¬ 
ministration was sound and he guarded against any misuse of the 
revenues of the state. But he was not popular. His residence 
was at Rosfifa on the border of the desert, and he rarely admitted 
visitors into bis presence; as a rule they were received by his 
chamberlain Abrash. Hisham tried to keep himself free from 
and above the rival parties, but as his vicegerents were inexorable 
in the exaction of tribute, the Qaisites against the Yemenites, 
the Yemenites against the Qaisites, both parties alternately had 
reason to complain, whilst the non-Arabic Moslems suffered 
under the pressure and were dissatisfied. He caused a large 
extent of land to be brought into cultivation, and many public 
works to be executed, and he was accused of overburdening his 
subjects for these purposes. Therefore, Yazid III. (as also the 
Abbasids) on taking office undertook to abstain from spending 
money on building and digging. The principle that a well-filled 
treasury is the basis of a prosperous government was pushed by 
him too far. Notwithstanding his activity and his devotion to 
the management of affairs, the Moslem power declined rather 
than advanced, and signs of the decay of the Omayyad dynasty 
Iiegan to show themselves. The history of his four successors, 
Walid IL, Yazid Ill., Ibrahim and Merwan IL, is but the history 
of the, fall of the Omayyads. 

II. Keign of Walid II. —M’alid II. was a handsome man, 
possessed ol extraordinary physical strength, and a distinguished 
poet. But llisham, to whom he was successor-designate, 
foolishly kept him in the background, and even made earnest 
efforts to get his own son Maslama acknowledged as his successor. 
Walid therefore retired to the countty, and pas.sed his time there 
in hunting, cultivating poetry, mu.sic and the like, waiting with 
impatience for the death of Hisham and planning vengeance on 
all those whom he sii.spccted of having opposed him. His first 
public .action was to increase the pay of all soldiers by 10 
dirhems, that of the Syrians by 20. The Omayyads who came to 
pay their respects to him received large donations. Many 
philanthropic institutions were founded. As to the family of his 
predecessor, he contented himself with confiscating their posses¬ 
sions, with the single exception of Suleiman b. Hisham, whom ho 
had whipped and put in prison. But the Makhzumites, who were 
related to Hisham by his mother, he deprived of all their power 
and had them tortured to death. The vicegerents of Hisham 
were replaced by Qaisites ; Yusuf b. Omar, the governor of Irak, 
being a Qaisite, was not only confirmed in his office, but received 
with it the supreme command of Khorasan. He made use of it 
immediately by ordering Na^r b. Sayyar to collect a rich present 
of horses, falcons, musical instruments, golden and silver vessels 
and to offer it to the caliph in person, but before the present was 
ready the news came that Walid had been murdered. 

“ Bay 5 n i. p. 42; Dozy. Mistoire des musutmans d'Espagne, i. 

& 146, names the place Bacdoura or Nafdoura, the Spanish chronist 
auam. 

* Dozy i. p. 268. 
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It is not certain that Walid 'also suspected Khalid al-Qasri of 
having intrigued against him. But Yusuf b. Omar did not rest 
until he had his old ehemy in his power. It is said that he 
guaranteed Walid a large sum of money, which he hoped to 
extort from Khalid. This unfortunate man died under torture, 
which he bore with fortitude, in Muharram 126 (November 
743 )- 

Walid designated his two sons as heirs to the Caliphate. 
These were still under age and were not th| children of a free¬ 
born, noble mother. Both circumstance.s, according to the then 
prevailing notions, made them unfit for the imamate. Moreover, 
it was an affront, in particular, for the sons of Walid 1 ., who 
already had considered the nomination of Yazid 11 . as a slight to 
themselves. A eonspiraey arose, headed by Yazid b. Walid 1 ., 
and joiiled by the majority of the Merwanid princes and many 
Kalbites and other ^'emenites who regarded the ill-treatment of 
Khalid al-Qasrl as an insult to themselves. Various stories were 
circulated about the looseness of Walid’s manner of life : Yuzid 
accused him bf irreligion, and, by representing himself as a 
devout and Clod-fearing man, won over the pious Moslems. 'J'he 
eon.spirators met with slight opposition. A great many troops 
had been detached by Hi.sham to Africa and other provinces, the 
caliph himself was in one of his country places : the prefect of 
Damascus also was absent. Without difficulty, Yazid made 
himself master ot Damascus, and immediately sent his cousin 
Abdalaziz with 2000 men against Walid, who had not more than 
200 fighting men about him. A few men hastened to the rescue, 
among others '.Abb&s b. Walid with his sons and followers. 
Abdalaziz interrupted his marcti, took him prisoner and comijelled 
him to take the oath of allegiance to his brother Yazid. Walid’s 
small body of soldiers was soon overpowered. After a valiant 
combat, the caliph retired to one of his apartments and sat 
with the Koran on his knee, in order to die just as Othman 
had died. He was killed on the 17th of April 744. His head 
was taken to Damascus and carried about the city at the end of 
a spear. 

On the news of the murder of the caliph, the citizens of Homs 
(Emesa) put at their heatl . 4 bu Mahommed as-.SofianI, a grandson 
of Yazid I., and marched against Damascus. They were beaten 
by Suleiman b. Hisham at a place called Solaimania, 12 m. from 
the capital. Abu Mahommed was taken prisoner and shut up 
with several of his brethren and cousins in the KhadrS, the old 
palace of Moawiya, together with the two sons of Walid II. One 
or two risings in Palestine were easily suppressed. But the 
reigning family had committed suicide. Their unity was broken. 
The holine.ss of their Caliphate, their legitimate authority, had 
been trifled with ; the hatred of the days of Merj RShit had been 
revived. The orthodox faith also, whose strong representative 
and defender had hitherto been the caliph, was shaken by the 
fact that Yazid III. belonged to the sect of the Qadaris who 
rejected the doctrine of predestination. The disorganization of 
the empire was at hand. 

12. Reign of Yazid III .—Yazid Ilf., on his accession, made a 
fine speech, in which he promised to do all that could be expected 
from a good and wise ruler, even offering to make place im¬ 
mediately for the man whom his subjects should find better 
qualified for the Caliphate than himself. He cancelled, however, 
the increa.se of the pay granted by Walid and thus earned the 
nickname of the Ndjif (diminisher). As he owed his position to 
the aid of the Kalbites, he chose his officers from among them. 
The governorship of Irak was confided to a Kalbite, Mansur b. 
/omhur, a hot-headed and unscrupulous man. Yusuf b. Omar 
was unable to offer resistance, and was ultimately taken and 
confined in the Khadrft. Mansur had hardly been three months 
in office when Yazid replaced him by Abdallah, son of Omar II. 
The distant provinces, with the exception of Sind and Sijistan, 
renounced the authority of the new caliph. In Africa Abdarrah- 
man b. Habib, a descendant of the famous ‘Oqba b. Nafi', was 
almost independent. In Spain every amir tried to free himself 
from a suzerainty which appeared to him only nominal. Na$r b. 
Sayyfir, the governor of Khorasan, had not yet decided whether 
he ought to take the oath of allegiance when Yazid died, after a 


reign of only five months and a half, on the 12th of Dhu’l-Hijja 
A.H. 126 (25th September a.d. 744)., 

13. Yazid III. left his brother Ibrfihlm as his successor. He 
was acknowledged as caliph only in a part of Syria, and reigned 
no longer than two months, when he wa* obliged to abdicate and 
to submit to the authority of Merwan II. 

14. Merwan II., the son of Mahommed b. Merwan and cousin 
of Maslaina, was a man of energy, and might have revived the 
strength of the Omayyad dynasty, but tor the general disorder 
which pervaded the whole empire. In 732 Hisham had entrusted 
to him the government of Armenia and Azerbaijan, which he 
held with great success till the death of Walid 11 . He had great 
military capacity and introduced important reforms. On the 
murder ol Walid he prepared to dispute the supreme power with 
the new caliph, and invaded Mesopotamia. A’azid III., in 
alarm, offered him as the price ol peace the government of this 
province together with Armenia and Azerbaijan. Merwan 
resolved to accept tliose conditions, and sent a deputation to 
Damascus, which, however, had just reached Manbij (lliera- 
polis) when Yazid died. J.eaving his sun Abfialmalik with 40,000 
men in Kakka, Merwan entered .Syria with Ko.ooo men. Kulei- 
mfin b. Jlishfim, nt the head of 120,000 men, was defeated at 'Ain 
al-Jarr, between Baalbek and Damascus. Merwan made many 
prisoners, whom he treated with the greatest mildness, grutiting 
them freedom on comlition that they should take the oath of 
allegiance to the sons of Walid II. He then marched upon 
Damascus. But Suleimfin b. Hishfim, Yazid. the .son ol KhalitI 
al-Q.t.sri, and other chiefs, hastened to the Khadrfi and killed the 
two princes, together with Yusuf b. Omar. Suleiman then ni.ade 
himself master of the treasury and fled with the caliph Ibrahim 
to Tadmor (Palmyra). Only Abu Mahommed as-Sotifini escai-ted 
the murderers. W'hen Merwan entered Damascus this man 
testified that the sons of W'alid 11 ., who had just become adult, 
had ntimed Merwan successor to the Caliphate, and was the first 
to greet him as Prince of the Believers. All the generals and 
officers followed his example and took the oath of allegiance 
(7th December A.D. 744). Merwan did all he could to pacify 
Syria, permitting the Arabs of the four provinces to choose 
their own prefects, and even acquiescing in the selection as 
prefect of Palestine of Thfibit b. No'aim, who had behaved very 
treacherously towards him before, hut whom he had forgi\cn. 
He did<not, however, wish to reside in Damascus, but trans¬ 
planted the seat of government to his own town, Harran in 
Mesopotamia. Suleiman b. Hisham and Ibrahim tendered 
their submission and were pardoned. 

But the pacification was only on the surface. Many Omayyad 
princes considered Merwan as an upstart, his mother being a 
slave-girl; the Damascenes were angiy because he had chosen 
Harran for his residence ; the Kalbites felt themselves slighted, 
as the Qaisites predominated. 'I’hfibit b. No'aim revolted in 
Palestine, Emesa (Homs) and Tadmor were turbulent, Damascus 
was besieged by Yazid b. Khfilid al QasrI. Merwan, who wanted 
to march against Irak, was obliged to return to Syria, where he 
put an end to the troubles. This time Thfibit b. No'aim had to 
pay for his perfidy with his life. After this new pacification, 
Merwan caused the Syrians to acknowledge his two .sons as heirs 
to the Caliphate, and married them to two daughters of Hishfim. 
All the Omayyad princes were invited to the wedding. Merwan 
hoping still to conciliate them. He then equipped 10,000 
Syrians, and ordered them to rejoin the army of 20,000 men 
from Kinnesrin (Qinnasrln) and Mesopotamia, who, under Yazid 
b. Omar h. Hobaira, were already on the march towards Irak. 
When these Syrians came to Ko^fa (Rusafa), Suleimfin b. 
Hishfim persuaded them to proclaim himself caliph, and made 
himself master of Kinnesrin. From all sides Syrians flocked to 
his aid till he had 70,000 men under his orders. Merwan im¬ 
mediately ordered Ibn Hobaira to stop his march and to wait for 
him at DQrIn, and marched with the main force against Suleimfin, 
whom he utt^y defeated at Khosfif in the district of Kinnesrin. 
Suleiman fled to Homs and thence to Tadmor and on to Kufa, 
leaving his brother Sa'id in Homs. The siege of this place by 
Merwan lasted nearly five months. After the victory the walls 
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were demolished, wad likewise tdiose of Baalbek, Damascus, 
Jerusalem and other towns. Syria was utterly cnished, and 
therewith the bulwark of th 4 dynasty was destroyed. Not imtil 
the summer of 138 (a.d. 746) could Merwan resume his campaign 
against Irak. • 

The governor of this province, Abdallah, the son of Omar II., 
was a man of small energy, whose principal care was his personal 
ease and comfort. An ambitious man, Abdallah b. Moawiya, a 
great-grandson of All's brother Ja'far, put himself at the head of 
a band of Shi'ites and maulas, made himself master of Kufa and 
marched upon Hira, where, since Yusuf b. Omar, the governor 
anfl the .Syrian troops had resided. The rebels were defeated, 
and Kufa surrendered (Octoljer 744) under condition of amnesty 
for the insurgents and freedom for Abdallah b. Moawiya. This 
adventurer now went into Media (Jabal), where a great number 
of maulas and .Shi'ites, even members of the reigning dynasty 
and of the Abbasid family, such as the future atliph Mansur, 
rejoined him. With their help he became master of a vast 
empire, which, however, lasted scarcely three years. 

Ibn Omar did not acknowledge Merwan as caliph. For the 
moment Merwan could do no more than send a new governor, 
Ibn Sa'id al Harashi. This officer was supported only liy the 
Q.tisitc troops, the Kalbites, who were numerically superior, 
maintaining Ibn Omar in his residence at Hira. There were 
many skirmishes between them, but a common danger soon 
forced them to suspend their hostilities. The general disorder 
after the death of Hisham had given to the Khawarij an oppor¬ 
tunity of asserting their claims such as they had never had 
before. They iHilonged for the greater jiart to the Rabla, who 
always stood more or less aloof from the other Arabs, and had a 
particular grudge against the Modar. Their leading tribe, the 
Sliailian, possessed the lands on the Tigris in the provinre of 
Mosul, and here, after the murder of Walid 11 ., their chief 
proclaimed himself caliph. Reinforced by many Kharijites out 
of the northern provinecs, he marched against Kufa. Ibn Omar 
and Ibn .Sa'id al Harashi tried to defend their province, but 
were completely defeated. H^tashi fled to Merwan, Ibn Omar 
to Hira, which, after a siege of two months, he was obliged to 
surrender in Shawwll 137 (August a.d. 745). Mansur b, Jomhur 
was the first to pass over to the Khawarij ; then Ibn Omar 
himself took the oath of allegiance. That a noble Koreishite, 
a prince of the reigning house, should pledge himself to follow 
Dahhilk the ShaihSnite us his Imam, was an event of which 
the Khawarij were very proud. Ibn Omar was rewarded with 
the government of eastern Irak, Khuzistan and FSrs. 

Whilst Merwan besieged Homs, Dahhak returned to Meso¬ 
potamia and took Mosul, whence he threatened Nisibis, where 
Abdallah, the son of Merwan, maintained himself with difficnilty. 
Suleiman b. Hisham also had gone over to the Khawarij, who 
now numbered 130,000 men. Mesopotamia itself was in danger, 
when Merwan at last was able to march against the enemy. In a 
furious battle at Kufartutha (September A.D. 746) the Khawarij 
were defeated ; Dahhilk and his successor Khaibarl perished ; 
the survivors were obliged to retire to Mosul, where they crossed 
the Tigris. Merwan followed them and encamped on the 
western bank. Immediately after the battle of Kafartutha, 
Yazid b. Omar b. Mobaira directed his troops towards Irak. He 
beat the Kharijites repeatedly and entered Kufa in May or June 
747. Ibn Omar was taken prisoner ; Mansur b. Jomhur fled to 
ibn Moawiya. Ibn Hobaira was at last free to send Ibn Dobara 
with an army to Mesopotamia. At his approach the Kharijites 
left their camp and fled to Abdallah b. Moawiya, who was now at 
the height of his power. But it was not destined to last. The 
two generals of Ibn Hobaira, Ibn Dob&ra and Nobftta b. Hanpila 
defeated his army ; Ibn Moawiya fled to Khorasan, where he met 
his death ; the chief of the Kharijites, Shaiban Yashkori went to 
eastern Arabia ; Suleim&n b. HishAm and ManfOr b. Jomhur 
escaped to India. Thus, at last, the western and south-eastern 
parts of the empire lay at the feet of Merwan. But in the north¬ 
east, in Khorasan, meanwhile a storm had arisen, ^inst which 
his resources and his wisdom were alike of no avail. 

When the news of the murder of Walid II. reached Khorasan, 


Na?r b. SayyAr did not at oncewcknowledge the Caliphate of 
Yazid III., but induced the Arab chiefs to accept himself as amir 
of Khorasan, until a caliph should he universally acknowledged. 
Not itmny months later (ShawwAI 136J he was confirmed in his 
post by Yusuf b. Omar, the governor of Irak. But Na?r had a 
p^sonai enemy, the chief of the Azd (Yemenites) Jodai’ al- 
Kinnani, a very ambitious man. A quarrel arose, and in a short 
time the Azd under Kirmani, supported by the,Rabla, who 
always were ready to join the opposition, were in insurrection, 
which Nayr tried in vain to pul down by conce.ssions. 

So stood matters when HArith b. Soraij, seconded by Yazid III., 
reappeared on the scene, cros.scd the Oxus and came to Merv. 
Nasr received him with the greatest bemour, hoping to get his aid 
against KirmAni, but Harith, to whom 3000 men of his tribe, the 
Tanilm, had gone over, demanded Nasr’s abdication and4.ried to 
make him.self master of Merv. Having failed in this, he allied 
him.self with Kirnjanl. Nasr could hold Merv no longer, and 
retired to Nishapur. But the Tamim of Hacith could not endure 
the supremacy of the Azd. In a moment the allie» were divided 
into two camps ; a biittle ensued, in which HAiith was defeated 
and killed. Originally, HArith seems to have had the highest 
aims, but in reality he did more than any one else to weaken the 
Arabic dominion. He brought the Turks into the field against 
them : he incited the native population of Transoxiana against 
their Arab lords, and stirred up discord between the Arabs 
themselves. Being a Tamimite, he belonged to the Modar, on 
whom the government in Khora.san depended ; but he aided the 
Yemenites to gain the upper hand of them, "rhus he paved the 
way for Abu Muslim. 

Since the days of Ali there had been two tendencies among the 
Shi'ites. The moderate party distinguished itself from the other 
Moslems only by their doctrine that the imamate belonged 
Ifgally to a man of the house of the Prophet. The other party, 
that of the ultra-Shi'ites, named Hashimiya after Abu Hftshim 
the son of Mahommed b. al-llanaflya, preached the equality of all 
Moslems, Arabs or non-Arabs, and taught that the same divine 
spirit that had animated the Prophet, incorporated itself again 
in his heirs (see .Shi'ites). After the death of Hosain, they chose 
for their Imam Mahommed b. al-Hanaflya, and at his decease his 
son Abu H&shim, from whom Mahommed b. Ali, the grandson of 
Abdallah b. Abbas, who resided at Homaima in the south-east of 
Syria, obtained the secrets of the party and took the lead (a.h. 
98, see above). This Mahommed, the father of the two first 
Abbasid caliphs, was a man of unusual ability and great ambition. 
He directed his energies primarily to Khorasan. The missionaries 
were charged with the task of undermining the authority of the 
Omayyads, by drawing attention to all the injustices that took 
place under their reign, and to all the luxury and wantonness of 
the court, as contrasted with the misery of many of their subjects. 
God would not suffer it any longer. As soon as the time was ripe 
—and that time could not be far off—He would send a saviour 
out of the house of the Prophet, the Mahdi, who would restore 
Islam to its original purity. All who desired to co-operate in 
this holy purpose must pledge themselves to unlimited obedience 
to the Imam, and place their lives and property at his disposal. As 
a proof of their sincerity they were required at once to pay a fixed 
sum for the Imam. The missionaries had great success, especially 
among the non-Arabic inhabitants of Khorasan and Transoxiana. 

Mahommed h. Ali died a.h. 136 (a.d. 743-744), and his.son 
Ibrahim, the Imam, took his place. Ibrahim had a confidant 
about whose antecedents one fact alone seems certain, that he 
was a maula (client) of Persian origin. This man, Abu Moslim by 
name, was a man of real ability and devoted to his master’s 
cause. To him, in 745-746, the management of affairs in Khorasan 
was entru.sted, with instructions to consult in all weighty matters 
the head of the mission, the Arab Suleiman b. Kathlr. At first 
the chiefs of the mission were by no means prepared to recognize 
Abu Moslim as the plenipotentiary of the heir of the Prophet. 
In the year 139 he judged that the time for open manifestation 
had arrived. His partisans were ordered to assemble from all sides 
on a fixed day at Siqadenj in the province of Merv. Then, on the 
1st Shaww&l (15th June 747), the first solemn meeting took 
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place and the black flags were unfolded. On that occasion 
Suleiman b. Kathir was still leader, but by the end of the year 
Abu Moslim, whom the majority believed to belong himself to 
the family of the Prophet was the acknowledged head of a strong 
army. Meantime, Nasr nad moved from Nishapur to Merv, and 
here the two Arabic armies confronted each otlier. Then, at last, 
the true significance of Abu Moslim’s work was recognized. Nasr 
warned the Arabs against their common enemy, “ who preaches 
a religion that does not come from the Envoy of God, and who.se 
chief aim is the extirpation of tlie Arabs.” In vain he had 
entreated Merwan and Ibn Hobaira to send him troops before it 
should be too late. When at last it was possible to them to fulfil 
his wish, it was in fact too late. For a moment it seemed as 
though the rival Arab factions, realizing their common peril, 
would Jurn their combined forces against the Slii'ites. Hut Abu 
Moslim contrived to re-awaken their mutual distrust and jealousy, 
and, taking advantage of the opportunity, made himself master 
of Merv, in Rabia II. a.h. 130 (December 747). Nasr escaped only 
by a headlong flight to Nishapur. This was the end of the Arabic 
dominion in the East. Many Arab chiefs were killed, partly by 
order of Abu Moslim, partly by their clients. The latter, however, 
was strictly forbidden by Abu Moslim. So severe indeed was the 
discipline he exercised, that one of the chief missionaries, who by 
a secret warning had rendered possible tlie escape of Nasr from 
Merv, paid for it with his life. 

.\s soon as Abu Mo.slim had consolidated his authority, he sent 
his chief general Qahtaba against Nishapur. Nasr’s son Tamim 
was vanquished and killed, and Naisr retreated to Kumis (Qumis) 
on the boundary of Jorjan, whither .also advanced from the other 
side Nobata at the head of an army sent by Merwan. Qahtaha 
detached his son Hiisan against Na;r and went himself to meet 
Nobata, whom he beat on the ist of Dhu'l-lujja 130 (6th August 

748) . Na§r could not further resist, lie reached Sawa in the 
vicinity of Hamadan, where he died quite exhausted, at the age of 
eighty-five years. Rei and Hamadan were taken without serious 
difficulty. Near Nehawend, Ibn Dobara, at the head of a large 
army, encountered Qahpiba, but was defeated and killed. In 
the month of Dhu'l-qa'da 131 (June 749) Nehawend (Nehavend) 
surrendered, and thereby the way to Irak lay open to Qalitaba. 
Ibn Hobaira was overtaken and compelled to retire to Wasit. 
Q.ihtaba himself perished in the combat, but his son Hastin 
entered Kufa without any resistance on the and of September 749. 

Merwan had at last discovered who was the real chief of the 
movement in Khurasan, and had seized upon Ibrahim the Imiim 
and imprisoned him at Harran. Tliere he died, probably from 
the plague, though Merwan was accused of having killed him. 
When the other Abbasids left Homaima is not certain. But they 
arrived at Kufa in the latter half of .September 749, where in the 
meantime the head of the propaganda, Abu Salama, called the 
wazir of the family of Mahomet, had previously undertaken the 
government. This Abu Salama seems to have had scruples 
against recognizing Abu'l-Abbas as the successor of his brother 
I braliim, and to have expected that the Mahdi, whom he looked 
for from Medina, would not be slow in making his appearance, 
little thinking that an Abbasid would present himself as such. 
But Abu Jahm, on the instructions of Abu Moslim, declared to 
the ciiief officers of the Khorasanian army that the Mahdi was in 
their midst, and brought them to AbuTAbbas, to whom they 
swore allegiance. Abu Salama also was constrained to take the 
oath. On Friday, the 12th Rabia II. a.h. 132 (28th November 

749) Abu'l-Abbas was solemnly proclaimed caliph in the principal 
mosque of Kufa. The trick had been carried out admirably. On 
the point of gathering the ripe fruit, the Alids were suddenly 
pushed aside, and the fruit was snatched away by the Abbasids. 
The latter gained the throne and they took good care never to be 
deprived of it. 

After the conquest of Nehawend, Qabjaba had detached one 
of his captains, Abu 'Aun, to Shahrazur, where he defeated the 
Syrian army which was stationed there. Thereupon Abu 'Aun 
occupied the land of Mosul, where he obtained reinforcements 
from Kufa, headed by Abdallah b. Ali, an uncle of Abu'l-Abbas, 
who was to have the supreme command. Merwan advanced 


to meet him, and was completely defeated near the Greater Zab, 
an affluent of the Tigris, in a battle which lasted eleven days. 
Merwan retreated to Harran, thenefc to Damascus, and finally to 
Egypt, where he fell in a last struggle towards the end of 132 
(August 750). Ills head was cut off and sent to Kufa.* Abu 
Aun, who had been the real leader of the campaign against 
Merwan, remained in Egypt as its governor. Ibn Hobaira, 
who had been besieged in Wasit for eleven months, then con¬ 
sented to a capitulation, which was sanctioned by Abu'l-Abbas. 
Immediately after the surrender, Ibn Hobaira and his principal 
officers were treacherously murdered. In Syria, the Omayyads 
were persecuted with the utmost rigour. Even their graves were 
violated, and the bodies crucified and destroyed. In order that 
no members of tlie family should escape, Abdallah b. Ali pre¬ 
tended to grant an amnesty to all Omayyads who should come 
in to him at Abu Fotros (Antipatris) and acknowledge the new 
caliph, and even promised them the restitution of all their property. 
Ninety men allowed themselves to be entrapped, and Abdallah 
invited them to a banquet. When they were all collected, a 
body of executioners rushed into the hall and slew them with 
clubs. He then ordered leathern covers to be thrown upon the 
dying men, and had the banquet served upon them. In Medina 
and Mecca Da'ud b. Ali, another uncle of Abu'l-Abbas, con¬ 
ducted the persecution ; in Basra, Suleiman b. Ali. Abu'l-Abbas 
himself killed those he could lay his hands on in Hira and Kufa, 
amongst them Suleiman b. Hisham, who had been the bitterest 
enemy of Merwan. Only a few Omayyads escaped the massacre, 
several of whom were murdered later. A grandson of Hisham. 
Abdarrahmlin, son of his most beloved son Moawiya, reached 
Africa and founded in Spain the Omayyad dynasty of Cordova. 

With the dynasty of the Omayytids the hegemony passes 
finally from Syria to Irak. At the same time the supremacy of 
the Arabs came to an end. Thenceforth it is not the contingents 
of the Arabic tribes which compose the army, and on whom the 
government depends ; the new dynasty relies on a standing 
army, consisting for the greater part of non-.Arabic soldiers. 
The barrier that separated the Arabs from the conquered nations 
begins to crumble away. Only the Arabic religion, the Arabic 
language and the Arabic civilization maintain themselves, and 
spread more and more over the whole empire. 

C.— The Abbasids 

We now enter upon the hislorj' of the new dynasty, under 
which the power of Islam reached its highest point. 

I. Abu'l-Abbas inaugurated his Caliphate by a harangue 
in which he announced the era of concord and happiness which 
was to begin now tliat the IIou.se of the I’rophet had been 
restored to its right. He asserted tliat the Abbasids were the 
real heirs of the Prophet, as the descendants of his oldest uncle 
Abbas. Addressing the Kufians, he said, “ Inhabitants of Kufa, 
ye are those whose affection towards us has ever been constant 
and true ; ye have never changed your mind, nor swerved from 
it, notwithstanding all the pre.ssure of the unjust upon you. At 
last our time has come, and God has brought you the new era. 
Ye are the happiest of men through us, and the dearest to us. 
I increase your pensions with 100 dirhems ; make now your 
preparations, for I am the lavish shedder of blood - and the 
avenger of blood.” 

Notwithstanding those fine words, Abu'l-Abbas did not trust 

’ Merwan has been nicknamed tU-Jadi and al-/JimSr (the .\s.s). 
As more than one false interpretation of these names has been 
given, it is not superfluous to cite here Uuisarflni (ed. dc JonK, p. 
31), who says on good authority that a certain al-Ja’d b. Durham, 
killed under the reign of HishOm for heretical opinions, had followers 
m Mesopotamia, and that, when Merwan became caliph, the Khora- 
sanians called him a la'd, pretending that all’Ja'd, had been 
his teacher. As to al-Himir this was substituted al.so by the 
Khorasanians for his usual title, al-Faras. " the race-horse.” 

“ The Arabic word for " shedder of blood," as-SaffSk, which by 
that speech became a name of tlie caliph, designates the liberal host 
who slaughters his camels for his guests. European scholars have 
taken it unjustly in the sense of the bloodthirsty, and found in it 
an allusion to the slaughter of the Omayyads and many others. 
At the same time, it was not without much bloodshed that Abfl'l- 
Abbas finally established his power. 
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be Kafiaas. He resided outside the town with the Khorasanian 
Toups, and with them went first to Hira, then to H&shindya, 
rhich he caused to be buill in the neighbourhood of Anbar. 
?or their real sympathies, he knew, were with the house of Ali, 
ind Abu Salama their leader, who had reluctantly taken the oath 
if allegiance, did not conceal his disappointment. Abu Johm, 
;he vizier (y.o.; alto Makoumedan Institutions), or " helper,” 
if Abu Moslim, advised that Abu Ja'far, the caliph's brother, 
ihould be sent to Khorasan to consult Abu Moslim. The result 
ras that Abu Salama was assassinated, and at the same time 
luleiman b. Kathir, who had been the head of the propaganda 
n Khorasan, and had also expected that the Mahdi would belong 
;o the house of Ali. It is said that Abu J a far, whilst in Khurasan, 
vas so impressed by the unlimited power of Abu Moslim, and 
law so clearly that, though he called his brother and himself 
lis masters, he considered them as his creatures, that he vowed 
tis death at the first opportunity. 

The ruin of the Omayyad empire and the rise of the new 
iynasty did not take place without mighty convulsions. In 
iathuniyu and the IJaurin, in the north of Syria, in Mesopo- 
.amia and Irak Khorasan insurrectifins had to be put down 
villi fire and sword. The new caliph then distributed the 
jrovinces among the principal members of his family and his 
'cnerals. To his hroSier Abu Ja'far he gave Mesopotamia, 
^erhaijan and Armenia ; to his uncle Abdallah b. Ali, Syria ; 
.0 his uncle Da'ud, Hejaz, Yemen and Yamama (Yemama); 
.0 his cousin 'Isfi h. Musa, the province of Kiifa. Another uncle, 
iuleiman b. Ali, received the government of Basra with Bahrein 
ind Oman ; Isma'II b. Ali that of Ahwat; Abu Moslim, Khora- 
;an and Transoxiana ; Mahommed b. Ash'ath, Furs ; Abu 'Aun. 
Sgypt. In Sind the Omayyad governor, Mansur b. Jomhur, 
lad succeeded in maintaining himself, but was defeated by an 
irmy sent against him under Musa b. Ka'b, and the black 
itandard of the Abbasids was raised over the city of Mansura. 
Wrica and Spain are omitted from this catalogue, because the 
Abbasids never gained any real footing in Spain, while Africa 
•emained, at least in the first years, in only nominal subjection 
x) the new dynasty, fn 754 Abu Moslim came to Irak to visit 
\hu FAbbas and to ask his permission to make the pilgrim^e 
;o Mecca. He was received with great honour, but the caliph 
laid that he was sorry not to be able to give him the leadership 
if the pilgrimage, which he had already purposely entrusted to 
lis brother, Abu Ja'far. 

Abu'l-Abbas died on the 13th of Dhu'l-hijja 136 (5th June 
754). He seems to have been a man of limited capacity, and 
lad very little share in the acliievemcnts accomplished in his 
lame. He initiated practically nothing without the consent of 
\bu Jahm, who was thus the real ruler. In the few cases where 
le had to decide, he acted under the influence of his brother 
\bu Ja'far. 

2. Reign of Mansur. —Abu'l-Abbas had designated as his 
iuccessors first Abu Ja'far, sumamed al-Mansur (the victorious), 
tnd after him his cousin 'Isa b. MusS,. Abu Ja far was, acceding 
lo the historians, older than Abu'l-Abbas, but while the mother 
of the latter belonged to the powerful Yemenite trilie of al- 
EUrith b. Ka'b, the mother of Abu Ja'far was a Berber slave^irl. 
But he was a son of Mahommed b. Ali, and was therefore pre¬ 
ferred by Abu Moslim to his uncles and cousins. Abu l-Abhas, 
however, had promised the succession to his unde Abdallah b. 
Ali, when he marched against Merwan. When the news of the 
death of Abu'l-Abbas reached Abdallah, who at the head of a 
numerous army was on the point of renewing the Byzantine war, 
he came to Harran, furious at bis exclusion, and prodaimed 
himsdf caliph. Atni Moslim marched against him, and the two 
armies met at Nisibis, where, after a number of skirmishes, a 
decisive engagement took place (28th November 754). Abdallah 
was defeated and escaped to Bo^ra, wha« he fou^ a refuge with 
his brother Suleimftn. A year later he asked for pardra, and 
took the oath of allegiance to Mansur. The caliph spared his 
life for a time, but he did not forget. In 764 Abdallah met his 
death by the collapse of his house, which had been deliberately 
undermined. 
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The first care of Mansur was novf to get rid of the powerful Abu 
Moslim, who had thus by another brilliant service strengthened 
his great reputation. On pretence of conferring with him on 
important business of state, Mansur induced him, in spite of 
the warnings of his best general, Abu Nafr, to come to Madfiin 
(Ctesiphon), and in the most perfidious manner caused him to be 
murdered by his guards. Thus miserably perished the real 
founder of the Abbasid dynasty, the $dhit> addaula, as he b 
commonly called, the (trustee) of the House of the Prophet. 
A witty man, being asked his opinion about Abu Ja'far (Mansur) 
and Abu Moslim, said, alluding to the Koran 2t, verse 22, “ if 
there were two Gods, the universe would be ruined.” The 
Khorasanian chiefs were bribed into submission, and order was at 
last rc-establbhed by Mansur's general Kb&zim b. Khozaima in 
Mesopotamia, and by Abu Da ud, the governor of Khorasan in 
the east. 

About the same time Africa ' and Spain escaped from the 
dominion of the eastern Giliphate ; the former for a season, 
the latter permanently. The cause of the revolt eff Africa was 
as follows. Mansur had written to Abdarrahman, announcing 
the death of Ahu'l-Abhas, and requiring him to take the oath of 
allegiance. Abdarrahman sent in his adhesion, together with a 
few presents of little value. The caliph replied by a threatening 
letter which angered Abdarrahman. He called the people to¬ 
gether at the hour of prayer, publicly cursed Mansur from the 
pulpit and declared him deposed. He next caused a circular 
letter, commanding all Maghribins to refuse obedience to the 
caliph, to lie read from the pulpit throughout the whole extent 
of the Maghrib (western North Africa). A brother of Abdarrah¬ 
man, Ilyas, saw in this revolt an opportunity of obtaining the 
government of Africa for himself, ^conded by many of the 
inhabitants of Kairawan, who had remained faithful to the cause 
of the Abbasids, he attacked his brother, slow him, and pro¬ 
daimed himsdf governor in his stead. This revolution in favour 
of the Abbasids was, however, not of long duration. JIabih, 
the eldest son of Abdarrahman, who had fled in the night of his 
father's murder, was captured, but the vessel which was to convey 
him to Spain having been detained by stress of weather, his 
partisans took arms and rescued him. Ilyhs was marching 
against them, when the idea occurred to Hablli of challenging 
him to single combat. Ilyas hesitated, but his own soldiers 
compelled him to accept the challenge. He measured arms 
with Habib, and was slain. The party of independence thus 
triumphed, but in the year 144 (761) Mahommed b. Ash'ath, 
the Abbasid general, entered Kairawan and regained posses¬ 
sion of Africa in the name of the eastern caliph. From the 
year 800, it must he added, Africa only nominally belonged 
to the Abbasids ; fur, under the reign of Harun al-Rashid, 
Ibrahim b. ai-Aghlab, who was invested with the government 
of Africa, founded in that province a distinct dynasty, that of 
the Aghlabites. 

At the same time as the revolt in Africa, the independent 
Caliphate of the western Omayyads was founded in Spain. The 
long dissensions which had preceded the fall of that dynasty 
in the East had already prepared the way for the independence 
of a province so distant from the centre of the empire. Every 
petty amir then tried to seize sovereign power for himself, and thie 
people groaned under the consequent anarchy. Weary of these 
commotions, the Arabs of Spain at last came to an understanding 
among themselves for the election of a caliph, and their choice 
fell upon one of the last survivors of the OMyyads, Abdarrah- 
m&n b. Moawiya, grandson of the caliph Hishto. This prince 
was wandtsring in the deserts of Africa, pursued by his implacable 
enemies, but everywhere protected and concealed by the desert 
tribes, who pitied his misfortunes and respected tm illustrious 
origin. A deputation from Spain sought him out in Africa and 
offered him the Caliphate, which he accepted with joy. On the 
jst Rabia I. 138 (14th August 755) Abdarrahmftn leuided in the 
Iberian peninsula, where he was universally welcomed, and 

’ The rule of the caliphs in Morocco, which had never been firmly 
established, had already, in 74O, given place to that of independent 
princes (see Moaocco; Hisitry), 
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speedily founded at Cordovft the Western Omayyad Caliphate 
(see SPAift : History). 

While Mansur was <hus losing Africa and Spain, he was trying 
to redeem the losses the empire had sustained on the northern 
frontier by the Byzantines. In 750-751 the emperor Constantine 
V. (Copronymus) had unsuccessfully blockaded Malatia; but 
five years later he took it by force and razed its wall to the ground. 
Mansur now sent in 757 an army of 70,000 men under the com¬ 
mand of his cousin Abdalwahhftb, the son of Ibrahim the Imam, 
whom he had made governor of Mesopotamia, the real chief 
being Hasan b. Qahtaba. They rebuilt all that the emperor 
had destroyed, and made this key of Asia Minor stronger than 
ever before. 'I'he Moslems then made a raid by the pass of 
Iladath (Adata) and invaded the land of the Byzantines. Two 
aunts^f the caliph took part in this expedition, having made a 
vow that if the dominion of the Omayyads were ended they 
would wage war in the path of God. Constantine advanced 
with a numerous army, but was afraid of attacking the invaders. 
The Moslerfts also rebuilt Mopsuestia. But from 758 till 763 
Mansur was so occupied with his own affairs that he could not 
think of further raids. 

In 758 (others say in 753 or 754) a body of 600 sectaries, called 
Rftwendis (?.».), went to Hishimiya, the residence of the caliph, 
not far from Kufa. They believed that the caliph was their 
lord, to whom they owed their daily bread, and came to pay him 
divine honours. They began by marching in solemn procession 
round the palace, as if it had been the Ka'ba. Mansur being told 
of it said : “ I would rather they went to hell in obedience to 
us, than to heaven in disobedience.” But as they grew tumul¬ 
tuous, and he saw that this impious homage gave offence to his 
men, he caused the principal leaders to be seized and thrown 
into prison. The RSwendis immediately rose in revolt, broke 
the prison doors, rescued their chiefs, and returned to the palace. 
The unfortunate fanatics were hunted down and massacred to 
the last man, and thereby the ties that bound the Abbasids to 
the ultra-Shi'ites were severed. From that time forward the 
Abbasid caliphs became the maintainers of orthodox Islam, 
just as the Omayyads had been. The name of Hfishimiya, which 
the reigning family still retained, was henceforward derived 
not from Abu HSshim, but from Hashim, the grandfather of 
Abbas, the great-grandfather of the Prophet. 

A much greater danger now threatened Mansur. In the last 
days of the Omayyads, the Shi'ites had chosen as caliph, 
Mahommed b. Abdallah b. Hasan, whom they called the Mahdi 
and the “ pure soul,” and Mansur had been among those who 
pledged themselves to him by oath. Not unnaturally, the Alids 
m Medina were indignant at being supplanted by the Abbasids, 
and Mansur’s chief concern was to get Mahommed into his 
power. Immediately after his occupying the throne, he named 
Ziy&d b. Obaidallah governor of Medina, with orders to lay 
hands on Mahommed and his brother Ibrahim, who, warned 
betimes, took refuge in flight. In 758 Mansur, informed that a 
revolt was in preparation, came himself to Medina and ordered 
Abdallah to tell him where his sons were. As he could not or 
would not tell, he together with all his brothers and some other 
relatives were seized and transported to Irak, where Abdallah 
and his brother Ali were beheaded and the others imprisoned. 
Notwithstanding all these precautions, a vast conspiracy was 
formed. On the same day Mahommed was to raise the standard 
of revolt in Medina, Ibr&him in Ba^ra, But the Alids, though 
not devoid of personal courage, never excelled in politics or in 
tactics. In A.D. 762 Mahommed took Medina and had himself 
proclaimed caliph. The governor of Kufa, 'Is& b. MusS, received 
orders to march against him, entered Arabia, and captured 
Medina, which, fortified by Mahommed by the same means as the 
Prophet had employed against the besieging Meccans, could not 
hold out against the well-trained Khorasanians. Mahommed 
was defeated and slain. His head was cut oS and sent to Mansur. 
When on the point of death, Mahommed gave the famous sword 
of the Prophet called Dhu'l-Fiqftr to a merchant to whom he 
owed 400 dinars. It came later into the possession of Harun 
al-Rashid. In the meanwhile IbrShim had not only gained 


possession of Ba^ra, Ahwfiz and Firs, but had even occupied 
Wisit. The empire of the Abbasids was in great jeopardy. For 
fifty days Mansur stayed in his' room, neither changing his 
clothes nor allowing himself a moment’s repose. The greater 
part of his troops were in Rei with kis son al-Mahdi, who had 
conquered Tabaristan, in Africa, with Mahommed b. Ash'ath, 
and in Arabia with ‘IsS b. MusS. Had Ibrahim marched at once 
against Kufa he might have crushed Mansur, but he let slip the 
opportunity. A terrible conflict took place at Ba-Khamra, 
48 m. from Kufa. Ijomaid b. Qah^ba, the commander 
of Mansur’s army, was defeated, only a small division under 
'Isa b. Musa holding its ground. At that moment Salm, 
the son of the famous Qotaiba b. Moslim, came to the rescue by 
attacking the rear of Ibrahim. Homaid rallied his troops, and 
Ibrahim was overpowered. At last he fell, pierced by an arrow, 
and, in spite of the desperate efforts of his followers, his body 
remained in the hands of the enemy. His head was cut off and 
brought to Mansur. 

Mansur could now give his mind to the founding of the new 
capital. When the tumult of the RawendLs took place he saw 
clearly that his personal .safety was not assured in Hashimiya,* 
where a riot of the populace could be very dangerous, and his 
troops were continually exposed to the perverting influence of the 
fickle and disloyal citizens of Kufa. He had just made choice of 
the admirable site of the old market-town of Bagdad when the 
tidings came of the rising of Mahommed in Medina. In those 
days he .saw that he had been very imprudent to denude himself 
of troops, and decided to keep henceforth always with him a body 
of 30,000 soldiers. So Bagdad, or properly “ the round city ” of 
Mansur, on the western bank of the Tigris, was built as the 
capital. Strictly it was a huge citadel, in the centre of which 
was the palace of the caliph and the great mosque. But around 
this nucleus there soon grew up the great metropolis which was 
to be the centre of the civilized world as long as the Caliphate 
lasted.® The building lasted three years and was completed in 
the year 149 (a.d. 766). That year is really the beginning of the 
new era. “ 'The Omayyads,” says the Spanish writer Ibn Ilazm, 
“ were an Arabic dynasty ; they had no fortified residence, nor 
citadel; each of them dwelt in his villa, where he lived before 
becoming caliph ; they did not desire that the Moslems should 
speak to them as slaves to their master, nor kiss the ground 
before them or their feet; they only gave their care to the 
appointment of able governors in the provinces of the empire. 
The Abbasids, on the contrary, were a Persian dynasty, under 
which the Arab tribal system, as regulated by Omar, fell to 
pieces ; the Persians of Khorasan were the real rulers, and the 
government became despotic as in the days of Chrosroes.” The 
reign of Abu'l-Abbas and the first part of that of Mansur had been 
almost a continuation of the former period. But now his equals 
in birth and rank, theOmayyads and the Alids, had been crushed; 
the principal actors in the great stniggle, the leaders of the 
propaganda and Abu Moslim were out of the way; the caliph 
stood far above all his subjects; and his only possible an- 
tarcnists were the members of his own family. 

Tsi b. Musfi had been designated, as we have seen, by Abu'l- 
Abbas as successor to Mansur. The latter having vainly tried 
to compel ‘Isa to renounce his right of succession, in favour of 
Mansur’s son Mahommed al-Mahdi, produced false witnesses who 
swore that he had done so. However unwillingly, 'Is8 was 
obliged at last to yield, but it was understood that, in case of 
Mahonuned’s death, the succession should return to "I^. One of 
the false witnesses was, it is asserted, KhfUid b. Barmak, the 
head of that celebrated family the Barmecides (?.».), which 
played so important a part in the reign of Harun al-Rashid. 
This KhAlid, who was descended from an old sacerdotal family 
in Balkh, and had been one of the trusty supporters of Abu 
Moslim, Memsur appointed as minister of finance. 

A son of Mahommed the Alid had escaped to India, where, 

’ This Htshimiya near Kufa is not to be confused with that 
founded by Abu'l-Abbas near Aabar. 

» Cf. G. le Strange, Baghdad during the Abbasid CaliphaU (Oxford, 
1900). 
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nth the connivance of the governor Omar b. Haf? Haz&rmerd, 
le had found refuge with a* Indian king. Mansur discovered 
us abode, and caused him to be killed. His infant son was sent 
o Medina and delivered ^to his family. Omar Hazarmerd lost 
lis government and received a command in Africa, where he 
lied in 770. 

In A.H. 158 (a.d. 775) Mansur undertook a pilgrimage to 
tiecca, but succumbed to dysentery at the last station on the 
oute. He was about sixty-five years of age, and had reigned 
or twenty-two years. He was buried at Mecca. He was a man 
)f rare energy and strength of mind. His ambition was boundless 
ind no means, however perfidious, were de-spised by him. But 
le was a great statesman and knew how to choose able officers 
or all places. He was thrifty and anxious to leave to his son a 
ull treasury. He seems to have cherished the ideal that this son, 
ailed Mahommed b. Abdallah, after the Ih'ophet, should fulfil 
he promises of peace and happiness that had been tendered to 
he believers, and therefore to have called him al-Mahdi. For 
hat purpose it was necessary that he .should have the means not 
inly to meet all state expenses, but also to be bounteous. But 
rom the report of the historian Haitham b. 'Adi' about the last 
liscoursc which father and son had together, we gather that the 
brmer had misgivings in regard to the fulfilment of his wishes. 

Khalid b. Barmak took the greatest care of the revenues, but 
:ontrived at the same time to consult his own interests. Mansur 
liscovered this in the same year in which he died, and threatened 
rim with death unless he should pay to the treasury three millions 
if dirhems within three days. Kh&lid already had so many 
riends that the sum was brought together with the exception of 
;o,ooo dirhems. At that moment tidings came about a rising in 
the province of Mosul, and a friend of KhSlid said to the caliph 
that Khitiid was the only man capable of putting it down. 
Thereupon Mansur overlooked the deficiency and gave Kh&lid 
the government of Mosul. “ And,” said a citizen of that town, 

‘ we had such an awe and reverence for Kh&lid, that he appeased 
the disorders, almost without punishing anybody.” 

3. Reign 0/ Mahdi .—As soon as Mansur was dead, Rabi', his 
dient and chamberlain, induced all the princes and generals who 
accompanied the caliph, to take the oath of allegiance to his son 
Mahommed al-Mahdi, who was then at Bagdad. Is& b. Mus& 
hesitated, but was compelled to give in. In 776 Mahdi constrained 
him for a large bribe to renounce his right of succession in favour 
of his sons, Mus& and Harun. Mansur wrote in his testament to 
his son that he had brought together so much money that, even 
If no revenue should come in for ten years, it would suffice for all 
the wants of the state. Mahdi, therefore, could afford to be 
munificent, and in order to make his accession doubly welcome to 
his subjects, he began by granting a general amnesty to political 
prisoners. Among these was a certain Ya'qub b. D&’ud, who, 
having insinuated himself into the confidence of the caliph, 
especially by discovering the hiding places of certain Alids, was 
afterwards (in 778) made prime minister. The provincial 
governors in whom his father had placed confidence, Mahdi 
superseded by creatures of his own. 

In Khorasan many people were discontented. The promises 
made to them during the war against the Omayyads had not been 
fulfilled, and the new Mahdi did not answer at all to their ideal. 
Arevoltin 160 under the leadership of a certain Yusuf b. IbrShlm, 
sumamed al-Barm, was suppressed by Yazid b. Mazyad, who, 
after a desperate struggle, defeated Yusuf, took him prisoner and 
brought him in triumph to Bagdad, where he with several of his 
officers was killed and crucified. In the following year, Mahdi was 
menaced by a far more dangerous revolt, led by a sectary, known 
generally as Mokanna (?.».), or “ the veiled one,” b^use he 
always appeared in public wearing a mask. He took up his abode 
in the Transoxianian province of Kish and Nakhshab, where he 
gathered around him a great number of adherents. After some 
successes, the pretender was ultimately cornered at the castle of 
Sanfim near Kish, and took poison together with all the members 
of his family. His head was cut off smd sent to Mahdi in the year 
163. 

> Tabari ill. pp. 443 seq. 


Mahdi had been scarcely a year on the throne when he resolved 
to accomplish the pilgrimage to Mecca. .The chroniclers relate 
that on this occasion for the first time camels loaded with ice for 
the use of the caliph came to Mecca. Immediately on his arrival 
in the Holy City he applied himself, at the request of the inhabi¬ 
tants, to the renewal of the curtains which covered the exteriw 
walls of the Ka'ba. For a very long time no care had been taken 
to remove the old covering when a new one was putSn ; and the 
accumulated weight caused uneasiness respecting the stability of 
the walls. Mahdi caused the house to be entirely stripped and 
anointed with perfumes, and covered the walls again with a single 
cloth of great richness. The temple itself was enlarged and 
restored. On this occasion he distributed considerable largesses 
among the Meccans. From Mecca Mahdi went to Medinaj^where 
he caused the mosque to he enlarged, and where a similar distribu¬ 
tion of gifts took place. During his stay in that city he formed for 
himself a guard of honour, composed of 500 descendants of the 
AnsSr,* to whom he assigned a quarter in Bagdad, jnamed after 
them the Qati'a ^Fief) of the Ans&r. Struck by the difficulties 
of every kind which had to be encountered by poor pilgrims to 
Mecca from Bagdad and its neighbourhood, he ordered Yaqtin, 
his freedman.to renew the milestones, to repair the old reservoirs, 
and to dig wells and construct cisterns at every station of the 
road where they were missing. He also had new inns built and 
decayed ones repaired. Yaqtin remained inspector of the road 
till 767. 

During the reign of Mansur the annual raids against the 
Byzantines had taken place almost without intermission, but 
the only feat of importance had been the conquest of Laodicea, 
called “the burnt ” (1} KaraKCKav/Uvri), by Mayuf b. YahyS in 
the year 770. At first the armies of Mahdi were not successful. 
The Greeks even conquered Marash (Germanicia)and annihilated 
the Mo.slem army sent from Dabiq. In 778, however, Hasan b. 
Qahtaba made a victorious raid as far as Adhruliya (Dorylaeum); 
it was on his proposition that Mahdi resolved on building the 
frontier town called Hadath (Adata), which became an outpost. 
In the caliph decided on leading his army in person. He 
assembled his army in the plains of BaradSn north of Bagdad 
and began his march in the early spring of 780, taking with him 
his second son H&run, and leaving his elder son Musfi as his 
lieutenant in Bagdad. Traversing Mesopotamia and Syria, he 
entered Cilicia, and established himself on the banks of the Jihan 
(Pyramus). Thence he despatched an expeditionaiy force, nomi¬ 
nally under the command of H&run, but in reality under that 
of his tutor, the Barmecide Yahyi b. Kh&lid. H&run captured 
the fortress Sam&lu after a siege of thirty-eight days, the inhabi¬ 
tants surrendering on condition that they should not be killed or 
separated from one another. The caliph kept faith with them, 
and settled them in Bagdad, where they built a monastery called 
after their native place. In consequence of this feat, Mahdi made 
H&run governor of the whole western part of the empire, inciuding 
Azerbaijan and Armenia. Two years later war broke out afresh 
between the Moslems and the Greeks. Leo IV., Uie East 
Roman emperor, had recently died, leaving the crown to Constan¬ 
tine VI. This prince being only ten years old, his mother Irene 
acted as regent and assumed the title Augusta. By her orders 
an army of 90,000 men, under the command of MichaeTLadiaiio- 
drakon, enter^ Asia Minor. The Moslems, on their side, invaded 
Cilicia under the orders of Abdalkabir, who, being afraid of 
encountering the enemy, retired with his troops. Irritated by 
this failure, the caliph in 781 sent H&run, Bccompanied by his 
Chamberlain RabI', with an army of nearly 100,000 taieiij with 
orders to carry the war to the very gates of Constantinople. T^e 
patrician Nicetas, count of Opsikion, who sought to oppose his 
march, was defeated by H&run’s general, Yazid b. Mazyad, and 
put to flight. Hirfin then marched against Nicomedia, where lie 
vanquished the domesticus, the chief commander of the (Sreek 
forces, and pitched his camp on the shores of the BoSporiis. 
Irene took alarm, sued for peace, and obtained a truce for three 
years, but only on the humiliating terms of paying an annual 

* The first citizens of Medina who embraced Islam were called 
AtiSfir (" helpers "). 
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tribute o( 90,000 denarii, and supplying the Moslems with guides 
and markets on th<;jr way home. This brilliant success so 
increased Mahdi’s affection for Horun that he appointed him 
succeasor-designate aftet Mus 5 and named him al-Rashid (" the 
follower of the right cause ”). Three years later, he resolved 
even to give to him the precedence in the succession instead of 
Musa, yielding to the importunity of KhaizorSn, the mother of 
the two prifices, and to liis own predilection. It was neces.sary 
first to obtain from Musa a renunciation 0/ lus rights ; and for 
that purpose he was recalled from Jorjfin, where he was engaged 
on an expedition against the rebels of TabarisUn. Musa, 
informed of his father's intentions, refused to obey this order, 
and Mahdi determined to march in person against him. But, 
after his arrival at Masahadhiln, a place in Jabal (Media, the later 
Persitth Irak), he died suddenly, at the age of only forty-three. 
Some attribute his death to an accident met with in hunting; 
others believe him to h.ave been poisoned. Some European 
scholars have suspected Musa of having been concerned in it, but 
of this we have no proof whatever. 

The reign of Mahdi was a time of great prosperity. Much was 
done for the organization of the huge empire ; agriculture and 
commerce flouri.shed ; the revenues were increasing, whilst the 
people fared well. The power of the state was acknowledged even 
in the far ca.sl: the emperor of China, the king of Tibet, and 
many Indian princes concluded treaties with the caliph. He was 
an ardent champion of the orthodox faith, repudiating all the 
extravagant doctrine preached by the Abbasid missionaries and 
formerly professed by his father. In particular he persecuted 
mercilessly the Manicliaeans and all kinds of freethinkers. 

4. Reign of HSdi. —On the death of Malidi, Harun, following 
the advice of Yahya b. Khfilid, sent the insignia of the Caliphate, 
with letters of condolence and congratulation to Musa in Jorjiin, 
and brought the army which had accompanied Mahdi peacefully 
back from Media to Bagdad. Musa returned in all haste to the 
capital, and assumed the title of al'lladi {“ he who directs ”). 
The accession of a new caliph doubtless appeared to the partisans 
of the house of Ali a favourable opportunity for a rising, llosain 
b. Ali b. Hasan III. raised an insurrection at Medina with the 
support of numerous adherents, and proclaimed himself caliph. 
Thence he went to Mecca, where on the promise of freedom many 
slaves flocked to him, and many pilgrims also acknowledged him. 
Suleiman b. Mansur, the caliph’s representative in the pilgrimage 
of that year, was entrusted with the command against him. 
Hosain was attacked at Fakh, 3 m. from Mecca, and perished in 
the combat with many other Alids. His maternal uncle, Idris b. 
Abdallah, a brother of Mahommed and IbrShim, the rivals of 
Mansur, succeeded in escaping, and fled to Egypt, whence by the 
help of the postmaster, himself a .secret partisan of tlie Sbi’ites, 
he passed into West Africa, where at a later period his son founded 
the Idrisite dynasty in Fez (see Morocco). 

H&di, who had never been able to forget that he had narrowly 
escaped being supplanted by his brother, formed a plan for 
excluding him from the Caliphate and transmitting the succes¬ 
sion to his own son Ja'far. To this he obtained the assent 
of his ministers and the principal chiefs of his army, with the 
exception of Yahyi b. Khilid, Hirun’s former tutor, who showed 
such firmness and boldness that H&di cast him into prison and 
resolved on bis death. Some historians say that he had already 

! ;iven orders for his execution, when he hintself was killed 
September 14th, 786) by bis mother Khaizorfln, who had 
systematically and successfully intrigued again.st him with the 
c^ject of gaining the real power for herself. HAdl, indignant at 
the fact that she was generally regarded as the real source of 
authority, had attempted to poison her, and Khaizorin, hoping 
to find a more submissive instrument of her will in her second 
and favourite son, caused HSdl to be smothered with cushions by 
two young slaves whom she had presented to him. She herself 
died three years later. 

5. Reign of Himn ol-Rashid .—^We have now reached the most 
celebrated name among the Arabian caliphs, celebrated not only 
in the East, hut in the West as well, where the stories of the 
Thousand and One Nights have made us familiar with that world 


which the narrators represent in such brilliant colours. H&run 
ascended the throne without opposition. His first act was to 
choose as prime minister his former tutor, the faithful Yahya b. 
Khhlid, and to confide important post§ to the two sons of Yahya, 
Fadl and Ja’far, of whom the former was his own foster-brother, 
the latter his intimate friend. The Barmecide family were 
endowed in the highest degree with those qualities of generosity 
and liberality which the Arabs prized so highly, and the chronicles 
never weary in their praises. Loaded with all the burdens of 
government, Yahyii brought the must distinguished abilities to 
the exercise of his office. He put the frontiers in a good state of 
defence ; he filled the public treasury, and carried the splendour 
of the throne to the highest point. His sons, especiiilly Faijl, 
were worthy of their father. 

Although the administration of HSriin's stales was committed 
to skilful hands, yet the first years of his long reign were not free 
from troubles. 'Towards the year 1 76 (a.o. 792- 79,1) a man of the 
house of Ali, named Yahyi b. Abdallah, anotlier brotlier of 
Mahommed and Ibriihim, who had taken refuge in the land of 
Dailam on the south-western shores of the Caspian .Sea, succeeded 
in forming a powerful partj', and publicly claimed the Caliphate. 
HArun immediately sent against him an army of 50,000 men. 
under the command of Fadl, whom he made governor of all the 
Caspian provinces. Reluctant, however, to fight against a 
descendant of the Prophet, Fadl first attempted to induce him 
to submit by promising him safety and a brilliant position at the 
court of Bi^dad. Yahyfi accepted the proposal, but required 
that the caliph .should send him letters of pardon countersigned 
by the highest legal authorities and the principiil personages of 
the empire. Harun consented and Yahya went to Bagdad, 
where he met with a splendid reception. At the end of some 
months, however, he was calumniously accused of conspiracy, 
and the caliph, seizing the opportunity of ridding himself of a 
possible rival, threw him into prison, where he died, according to 
the majority of the historians, of starvation. Others say that 
Ja'far b. Yahyii b. KhMid, to whose care he had been entrusted, 
suffered him to escape, and tliat this was the real cause of Harun’s 
anger against the Barmecides (y.i'.). Dreading fresh insurrections 
of the Alids, HarQn secured the person of another descendant of 
Ali, MfisJ b. Ja'far, sumamed al-Ka?am, who enjoyed great 
consideration at Medina, and had already been arrested and 
released again by Mahdi. I’he unfortunate man was brought by 
the caliph himself to Bagdad, and there died, apparently by 
poison. 

Meanwhile HarQn did not forget the hereditary enemy of 
Islam. In the first year of his reign all the strong places of 
Kinnesrin and Mesopotamia were formed into a special pro¬ 
vince. which received the name of al-A wa?im (“ the defendii^ for¬ 
tresses ”), with Manbij (Hierapolis) as its capital. The building 
of the fortress of Hadath having been completed, Harun com¬ 
mitted to Faraj the'l'urk the task of rebuilding and fortifying the 
city of Tarsus. Thanks to these and similar measures, ^e Mos¬ 
lem armies were able to advance boldly into Asia M inor. Almost 
every year successful raids were made, in the year 797 under the 
command of the caliph himself, so that Irene was compelled to 
sue for peace. An attack by the Khazars called the caliph’s 
attention from his successes in Asia Minor. This people had 
made an irruption into Armenia, and their attack had been so 
sudden that the Moslems and Christians were unalde to defend 
themselves, and 100,000 had been reduced to captivity. Two 
valiant generals, Khozaima b. Kb&zim and Yaiiid b. Mazyad, 
inarched against the Khazars and drove them out of Armenia. 

In the midst of the cares of war, HQrun was assiduous in his 
religious duties, and few years passed without his making the 
pilgrimage. Having determined to fix the order of Succession in 
so formal a manner as to take away all pretext for future con¬ 
tentions, be executed a deed by which he appointwl his eldest son 
Mahommed his immediate heir, and after him the second, 
Abdallah, and after Abdallah the third, Qasim. Mahommed 
received the surname of al~Amiin (“ the Sure ”), Abdallah that 
of d-Mdmun (“ he in whom men trust ”), and Qasim that of 
d-Mo'tamin billdh (“ he who trusts in God ”). Harun further 
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stipulated that Mamun should have a« hit share during the life- 
;ime of his brother the government of the eastern part of the 
jmpire. Each of the parties concerned swore to observe faithfully 
?very part of this deed, wlych the caliph caused to be hung up in 
she ka'ba, imagining that it would be thus guaranteed against all 
violation on the part of men,a precaution which was to be rendered 
rain by the perfidy of Amin. 

It was in the beginning of the following year, at the very 
nomeni when the Barmecides thought their position most secure, 
that HarQn brought sudden ruin upon them. The causes of 
their disgrace have been differently stated by the annalists (see 
Uarmkcides). The principal cause appears to have been that 
they abused the sovereign power which they exercised. Not a 
few were jealous of their greatness and sought for opportunities 
:)f instilling distrust against them into the mind of HSrun, and of 
making him feel that he was caliph only in name. The secret 
dissatisfaction thus aroused was increased, according to some 
ipparently well-informed authorities, by the releasing of the 
Mid YahyS b. Abdallah, already mentioned. Finally Hftrun 
resolved on their destruction, and Jafar b. Yahya, who had just 
taken leave of him after a day's hunting, was arrested, taken to 
the castle of Hflrun, and beheaded. The following day, his father 
VahyS, his brother Fudl, and all the other Barmecides were 
irrested and imprisoned ; all their property was confiscated. 
The only Barmecide who remained unmolested with his family 
was Mahommed the brother of YahyS, who had been the cham¬ 
berlain of the caliph till 795, when FadI b. Kabi' got his place. 
This latter had henceforward the greatest influence at court. 

In the same year a revolution at Constantinople overthrew the 
finpress Irene. The new emperor Nicephorus, thinking himself 
strong enough to refuse the payment of tribute, wrote an insulting 
l;-tter to Harun, who contented himself with replying : “ Thou 
ihalt not hear, but see, my answer.” He entered Asia Minor and 
took Heraclea, plundering and burning along his whole line of 
march, till Nicephorus, in alarm, sued for peace. Scarcely had 
the caliph returned into winter quarters when Nicephorus broke 
the treaty. When the news came to Rakka, where HSrun was 
residing, not one of the ministers ventured to tell him, until at 
last a poet introduced it in a poem which pleased the monarch. 
Notwithstanding the rigour of the season, Harun retraced his 
steps, and Nicephorus was compelled to observe his engagements. 
In 805 the first great ransoming of Moslem prisoners took place 
on the banks of the little river Lamus in Cilicia. But Nicephorus. 
profiting by serious disturbances in Khorasan, broke the treaty 
again, and overran the country as far as Anasarba and Kanisat 
as-sauda (‘‘ the black church ”) on the frontier, where he took 
many prisoners, who were, however, recovered by the garrison of 
Mopsuestia. Thus Harun was obliged to take the field, again. 
He entered Asia Minor with an army of 135,000 regulars, beside 
volunteers and camp followers. Heraclea was taken, together 
with many other places, and Tyana was made a military station. 
At the same time his admiral, Homaid b. Ma'yuf, conquered 
Cyprus, which had broken the treaty, and took 16,000 of its 
people captive. Nicephorus was now so completely beaten that 
he was compelled to submit to very harsh conditions. In the 
year 808 the second ransoming between the Moslems and the 
Greeks took place near the river Lamus. 

The disturbances in Khorasan were caused by the malversa¬ 
tions of the governor of that province, Ali b. 'Isfi b. Mfthftn. 
The caliph went in p«rson to Merv, in order to judge of the 
reality of the complaints which had reached him. Ali b. ‘IsB 
hastened to meet the caliph on his arrival at Rai (Rhagae), 
near the modem Teheran, with a great quantity of costly 
presents, which he ^stributed with such profusion among the 
princes and courtiers that no one was anxious to accuse him. 
H&run confirmed him in his post, and, after having received the 
chiefs of Tabarist&n who came to tender their submbsion. 
returned through Bagdad to Rakka on the Euphrates, which 
city was his habitual residence. In the following year R&fi' b. 
Laith, a grandson of Nasr b. Sayyir, raised the standard of revolt 
in Samarkand, and, at the head of a numerous army, defeated 
the son of Ali b. ‘Isa. Thereupon Ali fled from Balkh, leaving 


the treasury, which was plundered by the populace .after h« 
departure. The caliph on learning that tj»e revolt was due to 
All’s tyranny, sent Harthama b. A’yan with stringent orders 
to seize Ali and confiscate his possessions.* This order was carried 
out, and it is recorded that 1500 camels were required to transport 
the confiscated treasures. The caliph’s hope that Rftfi' would 
submit on condition of receiving a free pardon was not fulfilled, 
and he resolved to set out himself to Khorasan. takifig with him 
his second son Mamun. On the journey he was attadeed by an 
internal malady, which carried him oft ten months after his 
departure from Bagdad, a.h. 193 (March 809), just on his arrival 
at the city of Tus. Harun was only forty-five years of age. He 
was far from having the high qualifications of his grandfather 
Mansur; indeed he did not even possess the qualities of his 
father and his brother. When the latter asked him to redbunce 
his right of succession, he was willing to consent, saying that 
a quiet life with his beloved wife, the princess Zobaida, was 
his highest wish, but he obeyed his mother and Yahy^ b. Kh&Iid. 
As long as the Barmecides were in office, he acted only on 
their direction. After their disgrace he was led into many 
impolitic actions by his violent and often cruel propensities. 
But the empire was, especially in the earlier part of his reign, 
in a very prosperous state, and was respected widely by foreign 
powers. Embassies passed between Charlemagne and HarSn 
in the years 180 (a.d. 797) and 184 (a.d. 801), by which the 
former obtained facilities for the pilgrims to the Holy Land, the 
latter probably concessions for the trade on the Mediterranean 
ports. The ambassadors brought presents with them ; on one 
of these occasions the first elephant reached the land of the 
Franks. 

Under the reign of Harun, Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab, the governor 
of Afriai, succeeded in making himself independent of the central 
government, on condition of paying a fixed annual tribute to his 
suzerain the caliph. This was, if we do not take Spain into the 
account, the first instance of dismemberment, later to be followed 
by many others. 

In the days of this caliph the first paper factories were founded 
in Bagdad. 

6. krign of Amin .—On the death of Hfirun his minister, 
Fadl b. Rabi', with the view of gaining the new caliph’s con¬ 
fidence, hastened to call together all the troops of the late caliph 
and to lead them back to Bagdad, in order to place them in the 
hands of the new sovereign, Amin. He even, in direct violation 
of H&run’s will, led hack the corps which was intended to occupy' 
Khorasan under the authority of Mamun. Aware, however, 
that in thus acting he was making Mamun his irreconcilable 
enemy, he persuaded Amin to exclude Mamun from the succes¬ 
sion. Mamun, on receiving his brother’s invitation to go to 
Bagdad, was greatly perplexed ; but his tutor and later vizier, 
Fadl b. Sahl, a Zoroastnan of great influence, who in 806 had 
adopted Islam, reanimated his courage, and pointed out to him 
that certain death awaited him at Bagdad. Mamun resolved 
to hold out, and found pretexts for remaining in Khorasan. 
Amin, in anger, caused the will of his father, which, as we have 
seen, was preserved in the Ka'ba, to be destroyed, declared on 
his own authority that Mamun’s rights of succession were 
forfeited, and caused the army to swear allegiance to his own son 
Mfisa, a child of five, on whom he bestowed the titie of an-NStiq 
bil‘Haqq (“ he who speaks according to truth ”), a.h. 194 (a.d. 
809-810). On hearing the news, Mamun, strong in the rightful- 
ness of his claim, retaliated by suppressing the caliph’s name in 
all public acts. Amin immediately despatched to Khorasan an 
army of 40,000 under the command of Ali b. 'Isft, who had re¬ 
gained his former influence, and told the caliph that, at his 
coming to Khorasan, all the leading men would come over to his 
side. ZoMda, the mother of the caliph, entreated Ali to treat 
Mamun kindly when he should have made him captive. It is 
said that Fadl b. Sahl had, through a secret agent, induced 
Fadl b. Rabl* to select Ali, knowing that the dislike fait towards 
him by the Khorasanians would doutfle their strength in iightii^ 
against him. Mamun, on his side, sent in all haste an artny of 
less than 4000 men of his faithful Khorasanians, oiid entrusted 
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their command to T&hir b.*Hosain, who displayed remarkable 
abilities in the war that ensued. The two armies met under the 
walls of Rai (Shaaban 195, May 81 ij. By a bold attack, in the 
manner of the Kharijitee of yore, T&hir penetrated into the centre 
of the hostile army and killed Ali. The frightened army fled, 
leaving the camp with all its treasures to T&hir, who from that 
day was named “the man with the two right hands." A 
courier wasrdespatched immediately to Merv, who performed the 
journey, a distance of about 750 miles, in three days. On 
the veiy day of his arrival, Harthama b. A'yan had left Merv 
with reinforcements. Mamun now no longer hesitated to take 
the title of caliph. 

When the news of Ali’s defeat came to Bagdad, Amin sent 
Abdarrahinan b. Jabala to Hamadan with 20,000 men. T&hir 
defeated him, forced Hamadan to surrender, and occupied all 
the strong places in Jabal (Media). The year after, Amin placed 
in the field two new armies commanded respectively by Ahmad 
b. Mazyad and Abdallah b. IJomaid b. Qaljtaba. The skilful 
T&hir succeeded in creating divisions among the troops of his 
adversaries, and obtained possession, without striking a blow, 
of the city of Holwan, an advantage which opened the way to 
the very gates of Bagdad. He was here reinforced by troops 
sent from Khorasan under the command of Harthama b. A'yan, 
who was appointed leader of the war against Amin, with orders 
to send T&hir to Ahwaz. T&hir continued his victorious march, 
conquered Ahwaz, took Wasit and MadSin, and pitched his camp 
near one of the gates of the capital, where he was rejoined by 
Harthama. One after the other the provinces fell away from 
Amin, and he soon found himself in possession of Bagdad alone. 
The city, though blockaded on every side, made a desperate 
defence for nearly two years. Ultimately the eastern part of 
the city fell into the hands of T&hir, and Amin, deserted by his 
followers, was compelled to surrender. He resolved to treat with 
Harthama, as he was averse to T&hir ; but this step caused his 
ruin. T&hir succeeded in intercepting him on his way to Har¬ 
thama, and immediately ordered him to be put to death. His 
head was sent to Mamun (September 813). It was presented to 
him by his vizier, Radi b. Sahl, surnamed Dhu 1 -Riyasatain, or 
“ the man witli two governments,” because his master had 
committed to him both the ministry of war and the general 
administration. Mamun hid his joy beneath a feigned display of 
sorrow. 

Amin was only twenty-eight years old. As a ruler he was 
wholly incompetent. He hardly comprehended the importance 
of the affairs with wliich he was called upon to deal. He acted 
invariably on the advice of those who for the time had his 
confidence, and occupied himself mainly with the affairs of his 
harem, with polo, fishing, wine and music. The five years of his 
reign were disastrous to the empire, and in particular to Bagdad, 
which never entirely recovered its old splendour. 

7. Reign of Mamun .—On the day following the death of 
Amin T&hir caused Mamun to be proclaimed at Bagdad, and 
promised in his name a general amnesty. The accession of this 
prince appeared likely to restore to the empire the order necessary 
for its prosperity. It was not so, however. The reign of Mamun— 
that reign in which art, science and letters, under the patronage 
of the caliph, threw so brilliant a lustre—had a very stormy 
beginning. Mamun was in no haste to remove to Bagdad, but 
continued to reside at Merv. In his gratitude to Fadl b. Sahl, 
to whose service he owed his success, he not only chose him as 
prime minister of the empire, but also named his brother, Hasan 
b. Sahl, governor of Media, Fars, Ahw&z, Arabia and Irak. The 
two generals to whom he owed still more were not treated as 
they deserved. Harthama was ordered to return to Khorasan ; 
T&hir was made governor of Mesopotamia and Syria, with the 
task of subduing Na^r b. Shabath, who with numerous adherents 
refused submission to the caliph. The Alids seized on the eleva¬ 
tion of Mamun as a pretext for fresh revolts. At Kufa a certain 
Ibn Ta'b&tab& placed an army in the field under Abu’l-Sar&y&, 
who had been a captain in the army of Harthama. An army 
sent by Hasan b. Sahl was defeated, and AbuT-Sarayi, no longer 
content to play a second part, poisoned his chief, Ibn Tab&tab&, 


and put in his place another of the family of Ali, Mahommi 
b. Mahommed, whom, on account of his extreme youth, I 
hoped to govern at his will. Abu'l-Saraya’s success continue 
and several cities of Irak—Basra, Wftsit and Madain—fell in 
his hands. Mecca, Medina and Yeinen also were mastered 1 
the Alids, who committed all kinds of atrocities and sacrileg 
Abu'l-SaiAya, who even struck money in Kufa, began to menai 
the capital, when Hasan b. Sahl hastily sent a messenger ' 
Harthama b. A'yan, who was already at Holw&n on his way bat 
to Merv, entreating him to come to his aid. Harthama, wl 
was deeply offended by his dismissal, refused at first, but at la 
consented, and at once checked the tide of disaster. The troo[ 
of the Alids were everywhere driven back, and the whole of Ira 
fell again into the hands of the Abbasids. Kufa opened i 
gates ; Basra was taken by assault. Abu'l-Saraya an 
M^ommed b. Mahommed fled to Mesopotamia, but were mat 
prisoners. The former was decapitated, the latter was sent 1 
Khorasan, the revolt in Arabia was quickly suppressed, an 
peace seemed within reach. This, however, was by no meat 
the case. The disorder of civil war had caused a multitude < 
robbers and vagabonds to emerge from the purlieus of Bagdac 
These ruflfians proceeded to treat the capital as a conquered citj 
and it became necessary for all good citizens to organize then 
selves into a regular militia. Harthama, having vanquishe 
Abu'l-Saraya, did not go to Hasan b. Salil, but proceede 
towards Merv with the purpose of telling Mamun that the stat 
of affairs was not as Fadl b. Sahl represented it to him, an 
urging him to come to Bagdad, where his presence was necessarj 
Fadl, informed of his intentions, filled the caliph’s mind wit' 
distrust against the old general, so that when Harthama arrivei 
[ Mamun had him cast into prison, where he died shortly after 
wards. When the tidings of his disgrace came to Bagdad, th' 
people expelled the lieutenant of Hasan b. Sahl, called by then 
the Majuzi(“the Zoroastrian”), who had chosen Madain for hi 
residence, and put at their head Mansur, a son of Mahdi, whi 
refused to assume the title of caliph, but consented to be Mamun’ 
vicegerent instead of Hasan b. Sahl. 

Meanwhile, at Merv, Mamun was adopting a decision whicl 
fell like a thunderbolt on the Abbasids. In a.h. 201 (a.d. 817) 
under pretence of putting an end to the continual revolts of thi 
partisans of Ali, and acting on the advice of his prime ministe; 
Fa(Jl, he publicly designated as his successor in the Caliphate A 1 
ar-Rida, a son of that MusS al-Kazim who perished in the prisot 
of Mahdi, a direct descendant of Hosain, the son of Ali, anc 
proscribed black, the colour of the Abba.sids, in favour of that o 
the house of Ali, green. This step was well calculated to delighi 
the followers of AH, but it could not fail to exasperate th( 
Abbasids and their parti.sans. The people of Bagdad refused tf 
take the oath to Ali b. Musa, declared Mamun deposed, anc 
elected his uncle, Ibrahim, son of Mahdi, to the Caliphate.' Ii 
was only indirectly that the news reached the caliph, who then 
saw that Fa^l had been treating him as a puppet. His angei 
was great, but he kept it carefully to himself. Fa^ was one day 
found murdered, and Ali b. Masa died suddenly. The historians 
bring no open accusation against Mamun, but it seems cleat 
that the opportune removal of these men was not due to chance. 
Mamun affected the profoundest grief, and, in order to disarm 
suspicion, appointed as his prime minister the brotW of Fadl, 
Hasan b. Sahl, whose daughter Buran he afterwards married. 
Soon after the news came to him that Hasan b. Sahl had become 
insane. Mamun appointed an officer to act as his lieutenant, 
and wrote that he was coming to Bagdad in a short time. From 
that moment the pseudo-caliph Ibr&him found himself deserted, 
and was obliged to seek safety in concieedment. His precarious 
reign had, however, lasted nearly two years. Mamun had found 
out also that the general uneasiness was largely due to his treat¬ 
ment of Harthama and T&hir, the latter having been put in a 
rebellious country without the men and the money to maintain 
his authority. The caliph therefore wrote to T&hir to meet him 
at Nahraw&n, where he was received with the greatest honour. 

’ On this event, see a remarkable es.say by Barbier de Meynard 
in the Journal Asiatique lor March-April 1S69. 
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Having taken all precautions, Mamun now made his solemn 
entry into Bagdad, but, to show that he came as a master, he 
still displayed for several days the green colours, though at last, 
at the request of Tahir, he consented to resume black. From 
this time, a.h. 204 (August 819), the real reign of Mamun began, 
freed as he now was from the tutelage of Fadl. 

When welcoming T^hir, Mamun bade him ask for any reward 
he might desire. TShir, fearing lest the caliph, not being able to 
endure the sight of the murderer of his brother, should change 
his mind towards him, contrived to get himself appointed 
governor of Khorasan. Like most of the great Moslem generals, 
Tahir, it is said, had conceived the project of creating an inde¬ 
pendent kingdom for himself. His death, a.h. 207 (a.d. 822), 
prevented its realization ; but as his descendants succeeded him 
one after the other in the post of governor, he may be said in 
reality to have founded a dynasty in Khorasan. His son Abdallah 
b. Tahir was a special favourite of Mamun. He brought Na?r b. 
Shabath to subjection in Mesopotamia, and overcame by great 
ability a very dangerous rebellion in Egypt. When he returned 
thence, the caliph gave him the choice between the government 
of Khorasan and that of the northern provinces, where he would 
have to combat Babak the Khorramitc. Abdallah chose the 
former (see below, § 8). 

Tlie pseudo-caliph, Ibrahim, who, since Mamun’s entry into 
Bagdad, had led a wandering life, was eventually arrested. But 
Mamun generously pardoned him, as well as Fadl b. Rabi', the 
chief promoter of the terrible civil war which had so lately 
shaken the empire. After that time, Ibrahim lived peacefully 
at the court, cultivating the arts of singing and music. 

Tranquillity being now everywhere re-established, Mamun 
gave himself up to science and literature. He caused works on 
mathematics, astronomy, medicine and philosophy to be trans¬ 
lated from the Greek, and founded in Bagdad a kind of academy, 
called the “ House of Science,” with a library and an oKservatory. 
It was also by his orders that two learned mathematicians 
undertook the meaiiurement of a degree of the earth’s circum¬ 
ference. Mamun interested himself too in questions of religious 
dogma. He had embraced the Motazilite doctrine about free will 
and predestination, and was in particulsir shocked at the opinion 
which had spread among the Moslem doctors that the Koran 
was the uncreated word of God. In the year 212 (a.d. 827) he 
published an edict by which the Motazilite (Mu'tazilite) doctrine 
was declared to be the religion of the state, the orthodox faith 
condemned as heretical. At the same time he ordered all his 
subjects to honour Ali as the best creature of God after the 
Prophet, and forbade the praise of Moawiya. In a.h. 218 (a.d. 
833) a new edict appeared by which all judges and doctors 
were summoned to renounce the error of the uncreated word of 
God. Several distinguished doctors, and, among others, the 
celebrated Ahmad b. Hanbal (?.».), founder of one of the four 
orthodox Moslem schools, were obliged to appear before an 
inquisitorial tribunal ; and as they persisted in their belief 
respecting the Koran, they were thrown into prison. Mamun, 
being at Tarsus, received from the governor of Bagdad the report 
of the tribunal, and ordered that the culprits should be sent off 
to him. Happily for these unfortunate doctors, they had 
scarcely reached Adana, when news of the caliph’s death 
arrived and they were brought back to Bagdad. The two 
successors of Mamun maintained the edicts—Ahmad b. ^anbal, 
who obstinately refused to yield, was flogged in the year 834— 
but it seems that Motusim did not himself take much interest in 
the question, which perhaps he hardly understood, and that the 
prosecution of the inquisition by him was due in great part to 
the charge which was left him in Mamun’s wUL In the reign of 
Motawakkil the orthodox faith was restored, never to be assailed 
again.' 

In spite of these manifold activities Mamun did not forget the 
hereditary enemy of Islam. In the years 830, 831 and 832 he 
made expeditions into Asia Minor with such success that Theo- 
philus, the Greek emperor, sued for peace, which Mamun 

* Cf. W. M. Patton, Aimed ibn Wanbal and the Mihna (Leiden, 
1897) ; and article Mahommedan Religion. 
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haughtily refused to grant. AccoAingly, he decided on marching 
in the following year against Amorium, and thence to*Constanti- 
nople itself. Having sent before him Ifis son Abbas to make 
Tyana a strong fortress, he set out for Asia Minor to put himself 
at the head of the army, but died of a fever brought on by 
bathing in the chill river, Pedendon, 40 m. from Tarsus, in Rajab 
218 (a.d. August 833), at the age of forty-eight. 

Mamun was a man of rare qi^ities, and one of the best rulers 
of the whole dynasty after Mansur. By him the ascendancy of 
the Persian element over the Arabian was completed. Moreover, 
he began to attract young Turkish noblemen to his court, an 
example which was followed on a much larger scale by his 
successor and led to the supremacy of the Turks at a later period. 

8. Reign of Motasim .—^Abu Ish&k al-Mo'tasim had for a long 
time been preparing himself for the succession. Every year he 
had bought Turkish slaves, and had with him in the last expedi¬ 
tion of Mamun a bodyguard of 3000. Backed by this force he 
seems to have persuaded the ailing caliph to designate him as his 
successor. <lie chroniclers content themselves with recording 
that he UinSelf wrote in the name of the caliph to the chief 
authorities in Bagdad and elsewhere that he was to be the 
successor. His accession, however, met at first with active 
opposition in the army, where a powerful party demanded 
that Abbas should take the place of his father. Abbas, however, 
publicly renounced all pretension to the Caliphate, and the whole 
army accepted Motasim, who immediately had the fortifications 
of lyana demolished and hastened back to Bagdad, where he 
made his public entry on the 20th of September 833. 

Motasim wanted officers for his bodyguard. Immediately 
after his coming to Bagdad, he bought all the Turkish slaves 
living there who had distinguished themselves. Among them 
were Ashnils, ItSkh, Wasif, Sima, all of whom later became men 
of great influence. The guard was composed of an undisciplined 
body of soldiers, who, moreover, held in open contempt the 
religious precepts of Islam. Tired of the excesses committed 
by these Turks, the people of Bagdad beat or killed as many of 
them as they could lay hands on, and Motasim, not daring to 
act with severity against either his guard or the citizens, took the 
course of quitting the city. Having bought in 834 territories at 
Samarra, a small place situated a few leagues above Bagdad, 
he caused a new residence to be built there, whose name, which 
could be interpreted “ Unhappy is he who sees it,” was changed 
by him into Sorra-man-ra'a, “ Rejoiced is he who sees it.” 
Irving the government of the capital in the hands of his son 
Hariin al-Wathiq, he established himself at Samarra in 836. 
This resolution of Motasim was destined to prove fatal to his 
dynasty; for it placed the caliphs at the mercy of their prae¬ 
torians. In fact, from the time of Wathiq, the Caliphate became 
the plaything of the Turkish guard, and its decline was continuous. 

In the time of the civil war the marshlands in Irak between 
Basra and WSsit had been occupied by a laige population of 
Indians, called yal, or, according to the Arabic pronunciation, 
Zofl, who infested the roads and levied a heavy tribute from the 
ships ascending and descending the Tigris. From the year 821 
onwards Mamun had tried in vain to bring them to submission. 
When Motasim came back to Bagdad, after the death of his 
brother, he found the people in great distress, their supply of 
dates from Basra having been cut off by the Zott, “kI resolved 
to put them down with all means. After seven months of 
vigorous resistance, they at last yielded on condition of safety 
of life and property. In January 835 the Zott in their national 
costume and with their own music were conducted on a great 
number of boats through Bagdad. Thence they were transport 
to Ainzarba (Anazarba) on the frontier of fte Greek empire. 
Twenty years later they entered Asia Minor, whence in a later 
period they came into Europe, under the name of Athinganoi 
(Ziganes) and Egyptians (gipsies).* 

A for more difficult task lay before Motasim, the subjection of 
B&bak al-R^oimml in Azerbmjan. Though the name Khorrami 
is often employed by the Moslem writers to designate such 

' See M. J. de Goeje, Mtmaire eur be migrations des Ziganes t 
travers I'Asie (Leiden, 1903); also Gipsies. 
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extravagant Moslem sectaries the Ha$himiya,the real Khotraml 
were not 'Moslems, but Persian Maadaqites, or communists. 
Tte name Kborranii, ot Khorramdinl, “ adherent of the pleasant 
religion,” seems to be a,nickname. As tliey bore red colours, 
they were also called Mohamraira, or kedmakers. Their object 
was to abolish Islam and to restore “ the white religion.” We 
find the first mention of them in the year 808, when Uarun 
al-kashid soot an array against them. During the civil war 
their power was steadily increasing, and spread not only over 
Aserbaijan, but also over Media (jaUd) and Khorasan. The 
numerous efforts of Mamun to put them down had been oil in 
vain, and they were now in alliance with the Byz-antine emperor. 
Therefore, in the year 835, Motasim made AfsMn, a Turkish 
prince who had distinguished himself already in the cia\s of 
Mamui*; governor of Media, with orders to take the load of the 
war against Baltak. After three years' figliting, Bilbok was 
taken prisoner. He was carried to .Samarra, led through the city 
on the ljuck of an elephant, and then delivered to the execu¬ 
tioners, who'cut off his arms and legs. His head ^Was sent to 
Khorasan, hi.s body was crucified. For long afterwards the place 
where this happened bore tlie name of " Babak's Cross.” 

In the hope of creating a diversion in Babak's favour, Theo- 
philus in .S37 fell upon and laid waste the frontier town of 
/.ilmtra. There and in several other places he took a great 
number of prisoners, whom he mutilated. The news arrived just 
after that of the capture of Bilbak, and Motasim swore to take 
e.'timplary vengeance. He assembled a formidable army, 
penetrated into Asia Minor, and look the city of .Amorium, 
where he gained rich pltindcr. During his return the caliph 
wa.s informed of a conspiracy in the army in favour of 'Altlias 
the son of Maniun, of which 'Ujaif h. '.Anbasa was the ringleader. 
I’lie unfortunate prince was arrested and died soon after in prison. 
The conspirators were killed, many of them with great cruelty. 
(For the campaign see Bury in J.U.S., 1909, xxix. pi. i.) 

Motasim had just returned to Samarra when a serious revolt 
broke out in Tabaristan, MaziySr, one of the liereditary chiefs 
of that country, refusing to acknowledge the authority of Abdallah 
Ibn Tahir, the governor of Khorasan, of wliich ^gbaristan was 
a province. The revolt was suppressed with^gBsat difficulty, 
and it came out that it was due to the secitUganstigation of 
.Afshin, who hoped thereby to cause tlie fall ais^e Tahirids, 
and to take their place, with the ulterior object of founding an 
independent kingdom in the East. Afshin, who stood at that 
moment in the highest favour of the caliph, was condemned 
and died in prison. Motasim died a year later, January 842. 

Q. fieipt of Wdthig .—His son Wathiq, who succeeded, though 
not in the least to be compared with Mamun, had yet in common 
with him a thirst for knowledge—perhaps curiosity would be a 
more appropriate term—which prompted him, as soon as he 
became caliph, to send the famous astronomer Mahommed b. 
Musa into Asia Minor to find out all about the Seven Sleepers 
wliich he discovered in the neighbourhood of Arabissus,* and 
Sallam the Interpreter to explore the situation of the famous 
wall of Gog and Magog, which he reached at the north-west 
frontier of China.“ For these and other personal pursuits he 
raised money by forcing a number of high functionaries to dis¬ 
gorge their gains. In so vast an empire the governors and 
administrators had necessarily enjoyed an almost unrestricted 
power, and this had enabled them to accumulate wealth. Omar 
had already compelled them to furnish an account of their riches, 
and, when he found that they had abused their trust, to relin¬ 
quish Imlf to the state. As time went on, nomination to an office 
was more and more generally considered a step to wealth. 
During the reign of the Omayyads a few large fortunes were 
made thus. But with the increasing luxury after Mansur, the 
thirst for money became universal, and the number of honest 
officials lessened fast. Confiscation of property had been 

‘ See M. J. de Gueje, " De Icgende der Zcvenslapers van Efeze,” 
Versl. tn Meded. der K. A had. v. Wetinsch. Afd. Letterk. 4» Recks, iii., 
iqoo. 

• See -M. J. de Gonje, " De muur van Gog en Magog,” Versl. en 
Meded. y Keeks, v., 1888. 


employed with success by Hanm al-RaMud after tl«r disgrace of 
the Barmecides, and occasionally by hisi successors, but Wathia 
was the first to imprisem high oflficials and fine them bea.!!^ chi 
the specific charge of peculation. 

The caliph also shared Mamun’.s intolerance on the doctrinal 
question of the uncreated Koran. He carried his zeal to sucffi a 
point that, on the occasion of an exchange of Greek against 
Moslem prisoners in 845, he refused to receive those Moslem 
captive.s who would not declare their belief that the Koran was 
created. The orthodox in Bagdad prepared to revolt, but were 
discovered in time by the governor of the city. The ringleader 
Ahmad b, -N^r al-Khoza i was .seized and brought to SimarrA, 
where Wathiq beheaded him in person. The only other event 
of importance in the reign of Wathiq was a rising of the Arabian 
tribes in the environs of Medina, which (he Turkish general 
Boghtt with difficulty repressed. V\ hen he reached Samarra with 
his prisoners, Watliiq had just died (.August 846). 'J'hat the 
predominance of the praetorians was already established is clear 
from the fact tliat Wathiq gave to two Turkish generis, AshnAs 
and Itakh respectively, the titular but lucrative supreme govern¬ 
ment of all the wc.stem and all the eastern provinces. In his days 
the soldiery at SAmarra was increased by a large division of 
-Africans (Mughribis) 

10. Retgn of Motawakkil .—As Wathiq had appointed no 
succe.ssor the vizier Mahommed Zayyat had cast his eye on 
his son Mahommed, who was still a child, but the generals'Waslf 
and Itakh, seconded by the upper cadi Ibn abl Da'ud, refused 
their consent, and offered the supreme power to VValhiq'.s 
brother Ja'for,^ who at his installation adopted the name of 
al-Motctu<a!.kil 'aid ’lldh (“ he who trusts in God ”). 'I'he new 
caliph haled the vizier Zayyat, who had oppo.sed his election, and 
had lurp seized and killed with the same atrocious cruelty which 
the vizier himself had inflicted on others. His possessions, and 
those of otiiers who had opposed tlie caliph's election, were 
confiscated. But the arrogance of Itakh, to whom he owed his 
Caliphate, became insufferable. So, with the perfidy of his race, 
the caliph took him off his guard, and had him imprisoned and 
killed at Bagdad. He was succeeded by Waslf. 

_ About this time an impostor named Mahmud b. Faraj had set 
himself up as a prophet, claiming to be Dhu'l-Qamain (Alexander 
the Great) risen from the dead. Asserting that Gabriel brought 
him revelations, lie had contrived to attract twenty-seven 
followers. The caliph had him flogged, and compelled each ol 
the twenty-seven to give him ten blows on the head with his 
fist. The “ prophet ” expired under the blows (850). 

One of the first acts of Motawakkil was the release of all those 
who had been imprisoned for refusing to admit the dogma of the 
created Koran, and the strict order to abstain from any litigation 
about tlie Book of God. The upper cadi Ibn abi Da'ud, the 
leader of the movement against orthodoxy, who had stood in 
great esteem with Mamun and had fulfilled his high office under 
the reigns of Motasim and Wathiq, had a stroke of paralysis in 
the year 848. His son Mahommed was put in his place till 851, 
when all the members of the family were arrested. They released 
themselves by paying the enormous sum of 240,000 dinars and 
16,000,000 dirhems, which constituted nearly their whole 
fortune, and were then sent to Bagdad, where father and son 
died three years later. An orthodox upper cadi was named 
instead, and the dogma of tlie created Koran was declared 
heresy; therewith began a persecution of all the adherents of 
that doctrine and other Motazilite tenets. Ortliodoxy triumphed, 
never again to lose its place us the state religion. Hand in hand 
with these reactionary measures came two others, one against 
Jews and Christians, one against the Shi'ites. The first caliph 
who imposed humiliating conditions on the Dhimnus, or Cove¬ 
nanters, who, on condition of piaying a certain not over-heavy 
tribute, enjoyed the protection of the state and the free exercise 
of their cult, was Omar IL, but this policy was not continued. 
A proposition by the cadi Abu Yfisuf to HArun al-Rashid to 
renew it had not been adoptedr Motawakkil, in 850, formulated 
an edict by which these sectaries were compelled to wear a 
distinctive dress and to distinguish their houses by a figure of 
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the devil nailed to the door, excluding them at the same time 
from all public employments, and forbidding them to send their 
children to Moslem schools. Nevertheless, he kept his Christian 
medical men, some of whom were high in favour. He showed 
his hatred for the Shi’itesl>y causing the mausoleum erected over 
the tomb of Hosain at Kerbela, together with all the buildings 
surrounding it, to be levelled to the ground and the site to be 
ploughed up, and by forbidding any one to visit the spot. A year 
before, a descendant of Hosain, Yahya fi. Omar, had been arrested 
and flogged on his orders. He escaped afterwards, rose in 
rebellion at Kufa in 864, and was killed in f>attle. It is reported 
that the caliph even permitted one of his buffoons to turn the 
person of Ali into mockery. 

In the year 848-84g Ibn Ba'Ith, who had rendered good service 
in the war against B 5 bak, but had for some cause been arrested, 
fled from Samarra to Marand in Azerbaijan and revolted. Not 
without great difficulty Bogha, the Turkish general, succeeded 
in taking the town and making Ibn Ba'Ith prisoner. He was 
brought fiefore Motawakkil and died in prison. In the year 237 
(a.I). 851-852) a revolt broke out in Armenia. Notwithstanding 
a vigorous resistance, Bogha subdued and pacified the province 
in the following year. In that same year, 852-853, the Byzan¬ 
tines made a descent on Egypt with 300 vessels. 'Anbasa the 
governor hiid ordered the garrison of Damiettu to parade at the 
capital Fostat. The denuded town was token, plundered and 
burned. The (ireeks then destroyed all the fortifications at the 
mouth of the Nile near Tinnis, and returned with prisoners and 
booty. The annual raids of Moslems and Greeks in the border 
districts of Asia Minor were attended with alternate .successes, 
though on the whole the Greeks had the upper hand. In 85(1 
they penetrated us far as Amid (Diarbekr), and returned with 
10,060 prisoners. But in the year 859 the Greeks suffered a 
heavy defeat with losses of men and cattle, the emperor Michael 
himself was in danger, whilst the fleet of the Moslems captured 
and sacked Antalia. This was followed by a truce and an 
exchange of prisoners in the following year. 

In 855 a revolt broke out in Homs (Emesa), where the harsh 
conditions imposed by the caliph on the Christians and Jews 
had caused great discontent. It was repressed after a vigorous 
resistance. A great many leading men were flogged to death, 
all churches and synagogues were destroyed and all the Christians 
banished. 

In the year 851 the Boja (or Beja), a wild people living between 
the Red .^a and the Nile of Upper Egypt, the Blemmyes of the 
ancients, refused to pay the annual tribute, and invaded the 
land of the gold and emerald mines, so that the working of the 
mines was stopped. The caliph sent against them Mahommed 
al-Qommi, who subdued them in 856 and brought their king 
Ali BahS. to Samarra before Motawakkil, on condition that he 
should be restored to his kingdom. 

About this time Sijistan liberated itself from the supremacy 
of the f^itids. Ya'qub b. Itoith al-Saffar proclaimed himseif 
amir of that province in the year 860, and was soon after con¬ 
firmed in this dignity by the caliph. 

In 858 Motawakkil, hoping to escape from the arrogant 
patronage of Wasif, who had taken the place of Itakh as head 
of the Turkish guard, transferred his residence to Damascus. 
But the place did not agree with him, and he returned to Samarra, 
where he caused a magnificent quarter to be built 3 m. from the 
city, which he called after his own name Ja'fariya, and on which 
he spent more than two millions of dinars (about £900,000). 
He found the means by following the example of his predecessor 
in depriving many officials of their ill-gotten gains. He contrived 
to enrol in his service nearly 12,000 men, for the greater part 
Arabs, in order to cnish the Turks. In the year of his elevation 
to the Caliphate, he had regulated the succession to the empire 
in his own family by designating as future caliphs his three sons, 
al-Monlafir hillSk (“he who seeks help in God ”), al-Matanz 
biUah (“ he whose strength is of God ”), and al-Mowayyad billah 
(“ he who is assisted by God ”). By and by he conceived an 
aversion to his eldest son, and wished to supplant him by Motazz, 
the son of his favourite wife Qabiha. The day had been fixed on 


which Montasir, Wa?If and severll other Turkish generals were 
to be assassinated. But Wasif and Montasir had beefi informed, 
and resolved to anticipate him. In the'night before, Shawwai 
A.H. 247 (December 861), Motawakkilf after one of his wonted 
orgies, was murdered,togetherwith his confidant,Fath b. Khftqftn. 
The official report, promulgated by his successor, was that Path 
b. Kh{u]&n had murdered his master and had been punished for 
It by death. For the administrative system in this reign see 
Mahommedan Institutions. 

11. Reign of Montasir. —On the very night of his father’s 
assassination Montasir had himself proclaimed caliph. He was 
a man of very feeble character, and a mere puppet in the hands 
of his vizier Ahmad b. Khasib and the Turkish generals.' He 
was compelled to send Wasif, the personal enemy of Ibn KhaMb, 
to the frontier for a term of four years, and then to depaive his 
two brothers Motazz and Mowayyad, who were not agreeable to 
them, of their right of succession. He died six months after, by 
poison, it is said. 

12. Reign of Mosia'in. —The Turkish soldiery, flow the chief 
power in the state, chose, by the advice of Ibn Khaijib, in suc¬ 
cession to Montasir, his cousin Ahmad, who took the title of 
al-Mostdin billdh (“ he who looks for help to God ’’). In the 
reign of this feeble prince the Greeks inflicted serious losses on 
the Mo.slems in Asia Minor. A great many volunteers from all 
parts, who offered their services, were hunted down as rioters 
by the Turkish generals, who were wholly absorbed by their 
own interests. 'The party whkh had placed Mosta'in on the 
throne, led by Ibn Khasib and Ot&mish, were soon overpowered 
by' Wasif and Bogha. Ibn Khasib was banished to Crete, 
Otamish murdered. The superior party, however, maintained 
Mostain on the throne, because they feared lest Motazz should 
take vengeance upon them for the murder of his father Mota- 
wakkil. Ilut in the year 865 Wa^if and Bogha fled with Mosta'in 
to Bagdad, and Motazz was proclaimed caliph at Samarra. A 
terrible war ensued; Mosta'in was obliged to abdicate, and was 
killed in the following year. 

In 864 a descendant of Ali, named Hasan b. Zaid, gained 
possession of Tabaristan and occupied the great city of Rai 
(Rey) near Teheran. A year later the province was reconquered 
by the jahirid governor of Khorasan, so that Hasan was obliged 
to retreat for refuge to the land of the Dailam. But he returned 
soon, and after many reverses ruled over Tabaristan and Jorjan 
for many years. 

13. Reign of Moiassz. —Motazz, proclaimed caliph at Bagdad 
in &e first month of 252 (January 866), devoted himself to the 
object of freeing himself from the omnipotent Turkish generals, 
especially WaMf and Boghft, who had opposed his election. But 
such a task demanded an ability and energy which he did not 
possess. He was obliged to grant them amnesty and to recall 
them to Samarra. He mistrusted also his brothers Mowayyad 
and Mowaffaq, who had interceded for them. He put the former 
to death and drove the latter into exile to Bagdad. Some time 
after he had the satisfaction of seeing Wa^If killed by his own 
troops, and succeeded, a year later, in having BoghU assassinated. 
But a more difficult problem was the payment of the Turkish, 
Persian and African guards, which was said to have omminted 
in A.H. 252 to 200,000,000 dirhems * (about £6,500,000), or 
apparently twice the revenue derived from the land tax. As the 
provincial revenues annually decreased, it became impossible 
to pay this sum, and SSlih the son of Wasif, in spite of the 
remonstrances of the caliph, confiscated the property of state 
officials. Upon a further demand, Motazz, having failed to 
procure money from his mother Qabiha, who was enormously 
rich, was seiz^ upon and tortured, and died of starvation in 
prison (Shaaban 255, July 868). 

The dismemberment of the empire continued fast in these 
years, and the caliph was compelled to recognize the virtual 
independence of the governors Ya'qub the Saffirid (see Sap- 
FARiDS, and Persia : History, § B) in Seistan, and Ahmad 
b. Tulun in Egypt. 

’ “ Dinars " in the text of Tabari iil., 1685, must be an error 
for " dirhems.” 
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14. Reign of Mohtadl .—Iiftmediately after the seizure of 
Motazz, th«! Turks, led by b. Wasif, proclaimed as caliph 
one of the sons of WSthiq with the title of al-Mohtadi billah 
(“ the guided by God ”), who, however, refused to occupy the 
throne until his predecessor had solemnly abdicated. Mohtadt 
who was a man of noble and generous spirit and had no lack of 
energy, began by applying tlie precarious measure of power 
which was left him to the reform of the court. He banished the 
musicians and singers, and forbade all kinds of games ; he 
devoted himself to the administration of justice, and gave 
public audiences to the people for the redress of their grievances. 
At the .same time he contrived to elevate the power of the Abnfi, 
the descendants of those Persian soldiers who had established 
the dynasty of the Abbasids, in order to break the supremacy 
of the «Iurks and other mercenaries. But Mohtadl came too 
late, and the Turks did not leave him time to finish his work. 

On the news of the con.spiracy against Motazz, MusS, the son 
of the famous general Bogha,' then governor of Media (Jabal), 
ordered his deputy-general Moflih to return at once from a pro¬ 
posed invasion of Dailam, and moved with his anny towards 
.Samairfi, notwithstanding the peremptory orders of the caliph. 
At his approach §alilj, who was afraid of Musa, hid himself, 
but was soon discovered and killed. At that moment a Kharijite, 
named Mo.sawir, who in 867 had risen in Mesopotamia and 
beaten more than one general of the government, took Balad 
and menaced Mosul. Musa could not refuse to comply with the 
formal command of the caliph to march against him. During 
the absence of these troops, Mohtadl seems to have tried to get 
rid of the principal Turkish leaders. A brother of Mu.sa and one 
of his best generals, Bayikbeg (Baiekhak), were killed, but the 
soldiery he had gained over for himself were not strong enough. 
Mohtadl was overwhelmed and killed, Rajab 256 (June 870). 

15. Reign of Mvtamid .—Whether from weariness or from 
repentance, the Turkish soldiery discontinued for a time their 
hateful excesses, and their new leader, Musa b. Bogha, was 
without the greed and ambition of his predecessors. A son of 
Motawakkil was brought out of prison to succeed his cousin, and 
reigned for twenty-three years under the name of al-Mdlamid 
'ala 'lldh (“ he whose support is God ”). He was a feeble, pleasure- 
loving monarch, but Mohtadl had regained for the Caliphate 
some authority, which was exercised by Obaidallah b. KhaqSn, 
the able vizier of Mohtadl, and by Motamid’s talented brother 
Abu Ahmad al-Mowafiaq ; Musa b. Bogha himself remained till 
his death a staunch servant of the government. During the 
reign of Motamid great events took place. The great power long 
wielded by the X^hirids, not only in the eastern provinces, but 
also at Bagdad itself, had been gradually diminishing, and came 
to an end in the year 873, when Ya'qub the Saffarid occupied 
Nishipur and imprisoned Mahommed b. T&hir with his whole 
family. The power of Ya'qub then increased to such an extent 
that he was not content with the caliph’s offer to recognize him 
as supreme in the provinces he had conquered, and military 
governor of Bagdad, but marched against Irak. The caliph 
himself, wearing the mantle and the staff of the Prophet, then 
went out against him, and after a vigorous resistance he was 
beaten by Mowaffaq, who had the command of the troops, and 
fled to Jondisapur in Khuzistan, where he died three years later, 
leaving his empire to his brother 'Amr. This prince maintained 
himself in power till the year goo, when he was beaten and taken 
prisoner by Ismail b. Ahmed the Sfim&nid. The S&mfinids had 
been governors of Transoxiana from the time of Mamun, and 
after the fall of the 'faliirids, had been confirmed in this office 
by the caliph. 'After 287 (900) they were independent princes, 
and under their dominion these districts attained to high 
prosperity. 

Motamid had also to deal with a rising of the negro slaves in 
the province of Bassra, led by one Ali b. Mahommed, who called 
himself a descendant of Ali. It lasted from 869 to 883, and tasked 
the government to its utmost.* 

' This Bogha was called al-Kabir, or major ; the ally of Wasif, 
a man of much inferior consideration, al-Saghir, or minor. 

* See Xoldckc, Orientalische Skiuen, pp. 153 suq. 


In the west, Ahmad b. Tulun became a mighty prince, whose 
sway extended over Syria and a part of Mesopotamia. Motamid, 
who wished to free himself from the guardianship of his brother 
Mowaffaq, concerted with him a plan to emigrate to Egypt, 
Ahmad being himself angered against Mowaffaq on personal 
grounds. Motamid’s flight was stopped by his vizier Ibn 
Makhlad, and the caliph himself was reconducted to Samarrft 
as a prisoner in the year 882. From that time there was war 
between the Abbasids and the Tulunids. Ahmad died in 270 
(884). His son Khom&ruya succeeded him, and maintained 
himself in power till his death in 896, in which year his daughter 
was married to the caliph Motadid. Ten years later Egypt was 
conquered by a general of the caliph Moktafi. 

During the reign of Motamid the emperor Basil I. conducted 
the war against the Moslems witli great success, till in the year 
270 (a.d. 884) his army suffered a terrible defeat near Tarsus, 
in which the greater part of the army, the commander Andreas, 
and many other patricians perished. 

Motamid had appointed his son al-Mofawwid as successor to 
the Caliphate, and after him his brother Mowaffaq. When the 
latter died in the year 891, his son Abu ' 1 -'Abbas, al-Mdiadid 
(“ he who seeks his support in God "), was put in his place. 
Next year Mofawwid was compelled to abdicate in favour of his 
cousin. Shortly after Motamid died, Rajab 279 (October 892). 
Not long before tliese events, the seat of the Caliphate had been 
restored to Bagdad. 

j6. Reign of Motadid. —Motadid may be called, after Mansur, 
the most able and energetic of all the Abbasid rulers, lie took 
good care of the finances, reformed the administration, was an 
excellent commander in war, and maintained order as far as 
possible. The Kharijites in Mesopotamia, who for many years 
had molested the government, were finally crushed with the aid 
of their former ally Hamdan, who became the founder of the 
well-known dynasty of the IJamdanites. The mighty house 
of Abu Dolaf in the south-west of Media, which had never 
ceased to encroach on the Caliphate, was put down. The 
governor of Azerbaijan and Armenia, belonging to the powerful 
Turkish house of the Sajids or Sajites, whose loyalty was always 
doubtful, planned an invasion of Syria and Egypt. Motadid 
frustrated it by a quick movement. The citizens of Tarsus who 
were involved in the plot were severely punished. The chief 
punishment, however, the burning of the fleet, was a very 
impolitic measure, as it strengthened the hands of the Byzantines. 

Almost simultaneously with ffle rising of the negro slaves 
in Basra there arose in the province of Kufa the celebrated 
sect of the Carmathians (q.v.), Fatimites “ or Isma'ilites. 'J'his 
powerful sect, which save for a difference of opinion would have 
joined the negro rising, remained outwardly quiet during 
Motamid’s reign, but under Motadid the government begun to 
have misgivings about them. Abu Sa'Id al-Jann&bi, who had 
founded a Carmathian state in Bahrein, the north-eastern 
province of Arabia (actually called Lahsa), which could become 
dangerous for the pilgrim road as well us for the commerce of 
Basra, in the year 900 routed an army sent against him by 
Motadid, and warned the caliph that it would be safer to let tl\e 
Carmathians alone. In the same year the real chief of the sect, 
whose abode had been discovered by the caliph, fled from 
Salamia in Syria, where he lived, to Africa, and hid himself at 
Sijilmfisa (in Takaltj in the far west, whence he reappeared 
ten years later at Kairawan as the Mahdi, the first caliph of the 
Fatimites.* 

Motadid died in Rabia II. a.h. 289 (March 902), leaving the 
Caliphate to his son al-Mokiafi billah (“ he who sufficeth himself 
in God ”). 

17. Reign of Moktafi. —Moktafi inherited his fatlier’s intre¬ 
pidity, and seems to have had high personal qualities, but his 
reign of six years was a constant struggle against the Carmathians 
in Syria, who defeated the Syrian and Egyptian troops, and 

* For the connexion between Carmathians and Fatimites see under 
Fatimites. 

* M. J. de Goeje. Mimoire our les Carmatket du Bahrain et Its 
Faiimides (Leiden, 1886). 
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conquered Damascus and other cities. Moktafi led his troops 
in person, and his general, Mahoramed b. Suleimftn, gained a 
signal victory. Three of their chiefs were taken and put to death. 
But, to avenge their defeat, they lay in wait for the great pilgrim 
caravan on its return f?om Mecca in the first days of 294 (906), 
and massacred 20,000 pilgrims, making an immense booty. 
This horrible crime raised the whole Moslem world against 
thorn. 7 .ikruya their chief was defeated at last and perished. 

After the defeat of the .Syrian Carmathians, Mahommed b. 
SuleimAn was sent by the caliph to Egypt, where he overthrew 
the dominion of the Tulunids. 'Isa b. Mahommed al-Naushari 
was made governor in their stead (905). 

Tlte war with tlie Byzantines was conducted with great energy 
during the reign of Moktafi. In the year 905 the Greek general 
Andronicus took Marash, and penetrated as far as Haleb 
(Aleppo), but the Moslems were successful at sea, and in 907 
captured leonium, whilst Andronicus went over to the caliph’s 
side, so that the Byzantine emperor sent an embassy to Bagdad 
to ask for a truce and an exchange of prisoners. 

18. Reign oj Moqtadir. —The sudden death of Moktafi, DhuT- 
qa'da 295 (August 908), was a fatal blow to the prestige of the 
Caliphate, which had revived under the successive governments of 
Mowaffaq, Motadid and himself. The new caliph, al-Moqtadir 
billdk (“ the powerful through God ”), a brother of Moktafi, was 
only thirteen years of age when he ascended the throne. Owing 
to his extreme youth many of the leading men at Bagdad rebelled 
and swore allegiance to Abdallah, son of the former caliph 
Motazz, a man of excellent character and of great poetical gifts; 
but the party of the house of Motadid prevailed, and the rival 
caliph was put to death. Moqtadir, though not devoid of noble 
qui-ilities, allowed himself to be governed by his mother and her 
ladies and eunuchs. He began by squandering the 15,000,000 
dinars which were in the treasury when his brother died in 
largesses to his courtiers, who, however, merely increased their 
demands. His very able vizier, the noble and disinterested 
Ali b. 'Isa, tried to check this foolish expenditure, but his efforts 
were more than counterbalanced by the vizier Ibn abi’l-Forat 
and the court. The most shameless bribery and the robbery 
of the well-to-do went together with the most extravagant 
luxury. Tlie twenty-four years of Moqtadir’s reign are a period 
of rapid decay. The most important event in the reign was the 
foundation of the Ffitimite dynasty, which reigned first in the 
Maghrib and then in Egypt for nearly three centuries (see 
Fatimites and Egypt : History, “ Hahommedan ”). 

Far more dangerous, however, for the Caliphate of Bagdad 
at the time were the (^rmathians of Bahrein, then guided by 
Abu TShir, the son of Abu Sa'id Jann&bi. In 311 (a.d. 923) 
they took and ransacked Basra; in the first monA of the 
following year the great pilgrim caravan on its return from 
Mecca was overpowered ; 2500 men perished, while an even larger 
number were made prisoners and brought to Lahsa, the residence 
of the Carmathian princes, together with an immense booty. 
The caravan which left Bagdad towards the end of this year 
returned in all haste before it had covered a third of the way. 
Then Kufa underwent the fate that had befallen Basra. In 313 
(a.d. 926) the caravan was allowed to pass on payment of a large 
sum of money. The government of Bagdad resolved to crush 
the Carmathians, but a large army was utterly defeated by Abu 
Tahir in 315 (927), and Bagdad was seriously threatened. Next 
year Mecca was taken and plundered ; even the sacred Black 
Stone was transported to Lahsa, where it remained till 339 (950), 
when by the express order of the Im&m, the F&timite caliph, it 
was restored to the Ka'ba. 

In 317 (929) a conspiracy was formed to dethrone Moqtadir, 
to which Munis, the chief commander of the army, at first 
assented, irritated by false reports. Very soon he withdrew, 
and though he could not prevent the plundering of the palace, 
and the proclamation as caliph of another son of Motadid with 
the title <d-QShir biildh (“ the victorious through God ”), he 
rescued Moqtadir and his mother, and at the same time his 
imprisoned friend Ali b. 'IsA, and brought them to his own house. 
A few days later, a counter-revdution took place; the leaders 


of the revolt were killed, and Moqtadir, against his wish, was 
replaced on the throne. In 320 (a.d. 932) Munis,* discovering 
a court intrigue against him, set out fbt Mosul, expecting that 
the Hamdanids, who owed to him their power, would join him. 
Instead of doing this, they opposed him with a numerous army, 
but were defeated. Munis l^k Mosul, and having received 
reinforcements from all parts, marched against Bagdad. The 
caliph, who wished nothing more than to be recorg.iled to his old 
faithful servant, was forced to take arms against him, and fell in 
battle Shawwal 320 (October 932), at the age of 38 years. His 
reign, which lasted almost twenty-five years, was in all respects 
injurious to the empire. 

19. Reign of Qahir. —After the victory Munis acted with 
great moderation and proclaimed a generM amnesty. His own 
wish was to call Abu Ahmad, a son of Moktafi, or a som of Moq¬ 
tadir, to the Caliphate, but the majority of generals preferring 
Q&hir because he was an adult man and had no mother at his 
side, he acquiesced, although he had a personal dislike for him, 
knowing his selfish and cruel character. Qahir vms a drunkard, 
and derived the money for his excesses from promiscuous con¬ 
fiscation. He ill-treated the sons of Moqtadir and Abu Ahmad, 
and ultimately assassinated his patrons Munis and Yalbak, 
whose guardianship he resented. In Jornada 1 . 322 (April 
934) he was dethroned and blinded, and died in poverty seven 
years later. 

During the last years of Moqtadir and the reign of Q&hir a 
new dynasty rose. Buya, the chief of a clan of the Dailam, a 
warlike people who inhabit the mountainous country south-west 
of the Ca.spian Sea, had served under the Sfim&nids, and found a 
fiioting in the south of Media (Jabal), whence his three sons— 
well known under the titles they assumed at a later period : 
Tmad addaula (“ prop of the dynasty ”), Rokn addaula (“ pillar 
of the dynasty ”), and Mo'izz addaula (“ strengthener of the 
dynasty ”)--succeeded in subduing the province of Fftrs, at the 
time of Qahir’s dcthronsaWiii^see Feksia; History). 

20. Reign of Radi. —^Mbqtadir’s son, who was then proclaimed 
caliph under the name of ar-Rddl biMh (“ the content through 
God ”), was pious and well-meaning, but inherited only the 
shadow of power. The vizier Ibn Moqla tried to maintain his 
authority at least in Irak and Mesopotamia, but without success. 
The treasury was exhausted, the troops asked for pay, the people 
in Bagdad were riotous. In this extremity the caliph bade 
Ibn Raiq, who had made himself master of Basra and Wasit, 
and had command of money and men, to come to his help. He 
created for him the office of Amir al-Omara, “ Amir of the 
Amirs,” which nearly corresponds to that of Mayor of the Palace 
among the Franks.^ Thenceforth the worldly power of the 
Caliphate was a mere shadow. The empire was by this time 
practically reduced to the province of Bagdad; Khorasan and 
Transoxiana were in the iiands of the SamAnids, Fars in those 
of the Buyids; Kirman and Media were under independent 
sovereigns ; the Hamdanids possessed Mesopotamia; the S&jids 
Armenia and Azerbaijan; the Ikshlditcs Egypt; as we have 
seen, die Fatimites Africa, the Carmathians Arabia. The Amir 
al-Omara was obliged to purchase from the latter the freedom 
of the pilgrimage to Mecca, at the price of a disgraceful treaty. 

During the troubles of the Caliphate the Byzantines had made 
great advances; they had even taken Malatia and Samosata 
(Samsat). But the great valour of the Hamdanid prince Saif- 
addaula checked their march. The Greek army suffered two 
severe defeats and sued for pwce. 

21. Reign of Mottagi. —Radi died in Rabia 1 . A.H.3a9 (December 
940). Another son of Moqtadir was then proclaimed caliph 
under the name of al-Mottaqi biildh (“ he who guards himself by 
God "). At the time of his accession the Amir al-Omara was the 
Turkish general Bajkam, in whose favour Ibn Raiq had been 
obliged to retire. Unfortunately Bajkam died soon after, and 
his death was followed by general anarchy. A certain Baridi, 
who had carved out for himself a principaliD'’ in the province of 
Basra, marched against Bagdsul and made himself master of 
the capital, but was soon dnven out by the Dailamite general 

’ See Defrimery, Mimoire sur les Emirs al-Omara (Paris. 1848). 
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KOrtakin. Ibn Raiq came back and reinstated himself as Am!r 
al-Omarfi. 'Rut Badd! i^ain laid siege to Bagdad, and Mottaqi 
fled to Neisir nddaula the Hamd&nid prince of Mosul, who then 
marched against Bagdad/ and succeeded in repelling Baridi. 
In return he obtained the office of AmTr al-C)mar&. But the 
Itailamite and Turkish soldiery did not suffer him to keep this 
office longer than several months. Tuzun, a former captain of 
Bajkam, compelled him to return to Mosul and took his place. 
Mottaqi fled again to Mosul and thence to Kakka. The Ikshid, 
sovereign of Egypt and Syria, offered him a refuge, but Tuzun, 
fearing to see the caliph obtain such powerful support, found 
means to entice him to his tent, and had his eyes put out, Saphar 
(October 044). 

ee. AV/gn 0/ Mostakfi. —^As successor ’I’uzun chose al-Mostakfl 
/i.l'Vi (‘*he who finds full sufficiency with God ”), a son of 
Moktafi. This prince, still more than his predecessors, was 
n mere puppet in the hands of Tuzun, who died a few months 
later, and his successor Ibn Shirzfid. Such was the weakness 
of the caliph fhat a notorious robiter, named Hamdi, obtained 
immunity for his depredations by a monthly paytnent of 25,000 
dinars. One of the Buyid princes, whose power had been 
steadily increasing, marched about this lime against Bagdad, 
which he entered in Jornada I. A.n. 554 (December 045), and was 
acknowledged by the caliph as legal sovereign, tinder the title 
of Sultan. He assumed at this time the name of Mo'izz addaula. 
Mostakfi Wiis soon weary of this new master, and plotted against 
him.. At least Mo'izz addaula suspected him and deprived him 
of his eyesight, Jornada II. A.n. 534 (January 946). There were 
thus in Bagdad three caliphs who had been dethroned and 
blinded, Qahir, Mottaqi and Mostakfi. 

23. Reign of Mnti. —Mo'izz addaula soon abandoned his 
original idea of restoring the title of caliph to one of the descend¬ 
ants of Ali, fearing a strong opposition of the people, and also 
dreading lest this should lead to the recovery by the caliphs of 
their former supremacy. His choice fell on a son of Moqtadir, 
who took the title of al-MotV billdh (“ he who obeys God ’'). 
The sultan, reserving to himself all the powers and revenues of 
the Caliphate, allowed the caliph merely a secretary and a pension 
of 5000 dirhems a day. Though in public prayers and on the 
coins the name of the caliph remained as tliat of the supreme 
authority, he had in reality no authority out of the palace, so 
that the saying became proverbial, “he contents himself with 
sermon and coin.” 

The Hamdinid prince of Mosul, who began to think his 
possessions threatened by Mo'izz addaula, tried without success 
to wrest Bagdad from him, and was obliged to submit to the 
payment of tribute. He died in 358 (a.u. 969), and ten years 
later the power of this branch of the Hamdanids came to an end. 
The representative of the other branch, Saif addaula, the prince 
of Haleb (Aleppo), conducted the war against the Byzantines 
with great valour till his death in 356 (a.d. 967), but could not 
stop the progress of the enemy. His descendants maintained 
them.selves, but with very limited power, till a.h. 413 (a.d. 1022). 

Mo'izz addaula died in the same year as Saif addaula, leaving 
his power to his son BakhtiySr 'Izz addaula, who lacked his 
father’s energy and loved pleasure more than business. 

While the Ahbfisid dynasty was thus dying out in shame and 
degradation, the Fatimites, in the person of Mo'izz li-dln-allah 
(or Mo'izz Abu Tamin Ma'add) (“ he who makes (rod’s religion 
victorious”), were reaching the highest degree of power and 
glory in spite of the opposition of the Carmathians, who left 
their old allegiance and entered into negotiations with the court 
of Bagdad, offering to drive liack the Atimites, on condition of 
being assisted with money and troops, and of being rewarded 
with the government of Syria and Egypt. The former condition 
was granted, but the cdliph emphatically refused the latter 
demand, saying: “ Both parties are Carmathians, they profess 
the same religion and are enemies of Islam.” The Carmathians 
drove the Fitimites out of Syria, and threatened Egypt, but, 
notwithstanding their intrepidity, they were not able to cope 
with their powerful rival, who, however, in his turn could not 
bring than to submission. In 978-979 peace was made on 


condition that the Carmathians should evacuate Syria for an 
annual payment of 70,000 dinars. But the losses sustained by 
the Carmathians during that struggle had been enormous. 
■J’heir power henceforward declined, and came to an end in a.h. 
474 (a.i>. >081). 

Mo'izz addaula, as we have seen, professed a great veneration 
for the house of Ali. He not only caused the mourning for the 
death of Hosain and other Shi'ite festivals to lie celebrated at 
Bagdad, but also allowed imprecations against Moawiya and 
even against Mahomet's wife Ayesha and the caliphs Abu 
Bekr, (Imar and Othman, to be posted up at the doors of the 
mosques. These steps annoyed the people and the Turkish 
soldiery, who were Sunnites, and led at last to an insurrection. 
Moti was compelled to abdicate, and Bakhtiyir was driven out 
of Bagdad Dhu'l-qa'da 363 (August 974). 

24. Rtign of Tai. —Moti left the empty title of Caliph to his son 
al-Td'i li-amri'Udh (“ the obedient to the command of God '’). 
The Turks who had placed him on the throne could not maintain 
themselves, but so insignificant was the person of the caliph 
that 'Adoti addaula, who .succeeded his cousin Bakhtiyar in 
Hj^dad, did not think of replacing him by another. Under this 
prince, or king, as he was called, the power of the Buyids reached 
its zenith. His empire stretched from the Caspian to the Persian 
Sea, and in the west to the eastern frontier of Syria. He did 
his best to remedy the misery caused by the intestine wars, 
repaired the ruined mosques and other public edifices, founded 
hospitals and librarie.s—his lilirary in .ShirSz was one of the 
wonders of the world—and improved irrigation. It was also ho 
who built the mausoleum of Hosain at Kerhela, and that of .Mi 
at Kufa. But after his death in the year 372 (a.d. 983), his 
sons, instead of following the example of tlieir predecessors, 
the three .sons of Buya, fought one against the other. In 3S0 
(a.d. 990) the youngest of them, Baha addaula, had the upper 
hand. This prince, who was as avaricious ns he was ambitious, 
wishing to deprive the caliph Ta'i of his possessions, compelled 
him to abdicate A.H. 381 (a.d. 991). 

25. Reign of Qddir. —A grandson of Moqtadir was then made 
caliph under the name of al-Qddir billdh (“ the powerful through 
God ”). The only deed of power, however, that is recorded of 
him, is that he opposed himself to the substitution of a Shi'ite 
head cadi for the Sunnite, so that Bah& addaula had to content 
himself with giving to the Shi'itcs a special judge, to whom he 
gave the title of nMjtb (superintendent). During this ^aliphate 
the Buyid princes were in continual war with one another. 
Meanwhile events were preparing the fall of their dynasty. In 
350 (A.t>. 961) a 'rurkish general of the S&mffnids had founded for 
himself a principality in Ghazni, and at his death in 366 (a.ij. 
976) his successor Sabuktagin had conquered Host in Sijistan 
and Qosdftr in Baluchistan, beaten the Indian prince Diaya 
Pala, and been acknowledged as master of the lands west of the 
Indus. At his death in 387 his son Mahmud conquered the 
whole of Khorasan and .Sijisten, with a great part of India. He 
then attacked the Buyids, and would have destroyed their 
dynasty but for his death in the year 421 (a.d. 1030). 

In 389 (a.d. 999) Ilek-khSn, the prince of Turkistan, took 
BokhS.r& and made an end to the glorious state of the Sani&nids, 
the last prince of which was murdered in 395 (a.d. 1005). The 
.S&mSnids had long been a rampart of the Caliphate against the 
Turks, whom they held under firm control. From their fall 
dates the invasion of the empire by that pieople. The greate.st 
gainer for the moment was MahmQd of Ghazni. In Mesopotamia 
and Irak several petty states arose on the ruins of the dominions 
of the Hamdanids and of the Abhasids. 

(^dir died in the last month of a.h. 422 (November 1031). 
He is the author of some theological treatises. 

26. Reign of Qdim. —He was succeeded by his son, who at his 
accession took the title of al-Qdim bi~amri’ttdh (“ he who main¬ 
tains the cause of God ”). During the first half of his long reign 
took place the development of the power of the_ Ghuzz, a great 
Turkish tribe, who took the nomeSeljuk from Seljuk their chief in 
Transoxiana. Already during the reign of MahmQd large ^dies 
had passed the Oxus and spread over Oorasan and the adjacent 
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countries. In the time of his successor the bulk of the tribe 
followed, and in the year 429 (a.d. 1038) Toghrul Beg, their 
chief, beat the army of the Ghaznevids and made his entry into 
Nishapur. Thenceforth this progress was rapid (see Seljuks). 
The situation in Bagdacfhad become so desperate that the caliph 
called Toghrul to his aid. This prince entered Bagdad in the 
month of Ramadan a.h. 447 (December J055), and overthrew 
finally the dynasty of the Buyids.* In 449 (a.d. 1058) the caliph 
gave him the title of “ King of the East and West.” But in the 
following year, 450, during his absence, the Shi'ites made them¬ 
selves masters of the metropolis, and proclaimed the Caliphate 
of the Fatimite prince Mostansir. They were soon overthrown 
by Toghrul, who was now supreme, and compelled the caliph 
to give him his daughter in marriage. Before the marriage, 
however, he died, and was succeeded by his nephew Alp ArslSn, 
who died in 465 (25th December) (a.d. 1072). Qaim died two 
years later, Shaaban a.h. 467 (April 1073). 

In the year 440 Mo'izz b. Badis, the Zeirid ruler of the Maghrib, 
made himself independent, and substituted in prayer the name 
of the Abba.sid caliph for that of Mostansir. In order to punish 
him, the latter gave permission to the Arab tribes in Egj'pt to 
cross the Nile, and granted them possession of all tlie lands they 
should conquer. This happened in 442 (a.d. J050) and was of 
the greatest significance for the subsequent fate of Africa. 

27. lieign of the first year of the Caliphate of 

al-MoqlcuJi hi-amri'lWi (“ he who follows the orders of God ”), a 
grandson of Qaim, the power of the Seljuk empire reached its 
zenith. All the eastern provinces, a great part of Asia Minor, 
Syria with the exception of a few towns on the shore, the main 
part of West Africa acknowledged the caliph of Bagdad as the 
Imiim. Yemen had been subjected, and at Mecca and Medina 
bis name was substituted in the public prayers for that of the 
l''2.timite caliph. But after the death of Malik-Shah a contest 
for the sultanate took place. The caliph, who had in 1087 
married the daughter of Malik-Shah, had been compelled two 
years after lo send her back to her father, as she complained of 
being neglected by her husband. Just before his death, the 
Sultiin had ordered him to transfer his residence from Bagdad to 
Basra. After his death he stayed and supported the princess 
Turkan Kh&tun. This lost him his life. The day after Barki- 
yaroq’s triumphant entry into Bagdad, Muharram 487 (February 
1094), he died suddenly, apparently by poison. 

28. Rrign of Mosiazhir. — Al-Mostazhir billih (“ he who seeks 
to triumph through God ”), son of Moqtadi, was only sixteen 
years old when he was proclaimed caliph. His re^n is memorable 
chiefly for the growing power of the Assassins (f.».) and for the 
first Crusade (see Crusades). The Seljuk princes were too much 
absorbed by internal strife to concentrate against the new 
assailants. After the death of Barkiy&roq in November 1104, 
his brother Mahommed reigned till April 1118. His death was 
followed about four months later by that of Mostazhir. 

29. Keign of Mostarshid. — Al-Mostarshid hillSk (“ he who asks 
guidance from God ”), who succeeded his father in Rabia II. 51a 
(August III 8), distinguished himself by a vain attempt to re¬ 
establish the power of the caliph. Towards the end of the year 
529 (October 1134) he was compelled to promise that he would 
confine himself to his palace and never again take the field. Not 
long ^ter he was assassinated. About the same time Dobais 
was killed, a prince of the family of the Banu Mazyad, who had 
founded the Arabian state of Hillah in the vicinity of the ruins 
of Babel in 1102. 

30. Rei^n of Rashid. — Al-Rashid billih (“ the just through 
God ”) tried to follow the steps of his father, wiui the aid of 
Zengi, the prince of Mosul. But the sultan Mas ud beat the army 
of the allies, took Bagdad and had RAshid deposed (August 1136^ 
R&stud escaped, but was murdered two years later. 

31. Rtign of Moqtaii. —His successor Al-Moqtafi li-jtmri’Uih 
(“ he who follows the orders of God ”), son of Mostazhir, had 
better success. He was real ruler not only of the district of 
Bagdad, but also of the rest of Irak, which 1 ^ subdued by force. 

‘ Henceforward the history of the Caliphato is largely that of the 
Seljuk princes (see Sbcjuks). 


He died in the month of Rabia M. 555 (March 1160). Under his 
reign the central power of the Seljuks was rapidly oinking. In 
the west of Atabeg (prince’s guardian) Zengi, the prince of 
Mosul, had extendi his dominion q,ver Mesopotamia and the 
north of Syria, where he had been the greatest defender of Islam 
against the Franks. At his death in the year 541 (a.d. 1146), 
his noble son, the well-known Nureddin, who was called “ the 
just king,” continued his father’s glorious career. Transoxiana 
was conquered by the heathen horrks of KhatA, who towards the 
end of 535 (a.d. 1141) under the king GhurkhAn defeated the 
great army of the Seljuk prince and compelled the Turkish 
tribes of the Ghuzz to cross the Oxus and to occupy Khorasan. 

32. Rrign of Mostanjid.' — Al-Mostanjid biUdh (“ he who 
invokes help from God ”), the son of Moqtafi, enlarged the 
dominion of the Caliphate by making an end to the of tlie 
Mazyadites in Hillah. His allies were the Arabic trilie of the 
Montafiq, who thenceforth were powerful in southern Irak. The 
greatest event towards the end of his Caliphate was the conquest 
of Egypt by tlie army of Nureddin, the overtlirow cf the Fatimite 
dynasty, and the rise of Saladin. He was killed by his major- 
domo in Rabia II. 566 (December 1170). 

33. Rrign of Mostadi. —His son and successor al-MosladV bi- 
amri'll&h (“ he who seeks enlightenment by tl»e orders of God ”), 
though in Egypt his name was now substituted in public prayers 
for that of the Ffitimite caliph, was unable to obtain any real 
authority. By the death of N ureddin in 3^9 (a.d. j i 74) Saladin’s 
power became firmly rooted. The dynasty founded by him is 
called that of the Ayyubites, after the name of his father Ayyub. 
Mostadi died in the month of DhuT-qa'da 575 (March n8o). 

34. Reignof Ndsir. —Quite a different manfromhis fatherwashis 
successora/-JVasiy li-dim'lldh("l\e who helps the religion of God).” 
During his reign Jerusalem was reconquered by Saladin, 27 Rajab 
583 (October 2nd, 1187). Not long before that event the well- 
known Spanish traveller Ibn Jubair visited the empire of Saladin, 
and came to Bagdad in sho, where he saw the caliph himself. 
NAsir was very ambitious; he had added Khuzi.sian to his 
dominions, and de.sired to become also master of Me<lia (Jabal, or 
Persian Irak, as it wa.s called in the time of the Seljuks). Here, 
however, he came into conflict with the then mighty prince of 
Khworizm (Khiva), who, already exasperated bwause the 
caliph refused to grant him the honours he asked for, resolved 
to overthrow tlie Caliphate of the Abbasids, and to place a 
descendant of Ali on the throne of Bagdad. In his anxiety, 
NAsir took a step which brought the greatest misery upon 
western Asia, or at least accelerated its arrival. 

In the depths of Asia a great conglomerarion of east Turkish 
trilies (Tatars or Mongols), formed by a terrible warrior, known 
under his honorific title Jenghiz KhAn, bad conqueied the 
northern provinces of Chim, and extended its power to the 
frontiers of the Transoxianian regions. To this heathen chief the 
Imam of the Moslems sent a messenger, inducing him to attack 
the prince of KhwArizm, who already had provoked the Mon¬ 
golian by a disrespectful treatment of his envoys. Neither he nor 
the caliph had the slightest notion of the imminent danger they 
conjured up. When NAsir died, Ramadan 622 (October 1225), 
the eastern provinces of the empire had been trampled down by 
the wild hordes, the towns burned, and the inhabitants killed 
without mercy. 

35. Reign of Zakir. — Al-Zahir bi-amri’Uah (“ the victorious 
through the orders of God ”) died within a year after his father’s 
death, in Rajab 623 (July 1226). He and his son and successor 
are praised as beneficent and just princes. 

36. Reign of Mostansir, — Ab-MosUmsir billdk (“ he who asks 
from God ”) was caliph till his death in Jornada II. 

(December 1242). In the year 624 (1227) Jengbiz KhAn died, 
but the Mongol invasion continued to advance with immense 
strides. The only man who dared, and sometimes with success, 
to combat them was Jelaleddin, the ex-king of KhwArizm, but 
after his death in 628 (a.Di. 1231) all resistance was paralysed. 

37. Reign of Mostasim. — Al-Mostdfim billSk (“ he who clings 
to God for protection ”), son of Mostansir, the last caliph of 
Bagdad, was a narrow-nunded, iiresolnte man, guided moreover 
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by bad counsellors. In the last month of the year 653 (January 
1256) Hulaku or llulagu, the brother of the great khftn of the 
Mongols, crossed the 0xus, and began by destroying all the 
strongholds of the Isma'TUs. Then the turn of Bagdad came. 
On the nth of Muharram 656 (January 1258) Hulaku arrived 
under the walls of the capital. In vain did Mostasim sue for 
peace. Totally devoid of dignity and heroism, he ended \yy 
surrendering and imploring mercy from the barbarian victor. 
On the 4th of .Saphar( February loth) he came with his retinue into 
the camp. The city was then given up to plunder and slaughter ; 
many public buildings were burnt; the caliph, after having 
been compelled to bring forth all the hidden treasures of the 
family, was killed with two of his sons and many relations. 
Willi him expired the eastern Caliphate of the Abbasids, 
which ItJtd lasted 524 years, from the entry of .Miu'l-Abbas into 
Kufa. 

In vain, three years later, did Abu 'l-Qasim Ahmad, a scion of 
the race of the Abbasids, who had taken refuge in Egypt with 
liibars the Mameluke sultan, and who had been proclaimed 
caliph under the title al-Moslansir hilldh (“ he who seeks help 
from God ”), make an effort to restore a dynasty which was now 
for ever extinct. At the head of an awny he marched against 
Bagdad, but was defeated and killed before he reached that city. 
Then another descendant of the Abbasids, who also had found an 
asylum in Egypt, was proclaimed caliph at Cairo under the name 
of al-Hdkim hi-antri'llah (“ he who decides according to the 
orders of God ”). His sons inherited his title, but, like their 
father, remained in Egypt without power or influence (see Egypt: 
llistnry, “ Mahommedan period ”). This shadow of sovereignty 
continued to exist till the conquest of Egypt by the Turkish 
sultan Selim I., who compelled the last of them, Motawakkil, to 
abdicate in his favour (see Turkey : History). He died at 
Cairo, a pensionary of the Ottoman government, in 1538. 

Another scion of the Abbasid family, Mahommed, a great- 
grandson of the caliph Mostansir, found at a later period a 
refuge in India, where the sultan of Delhi received him with 
the gteatest respect, named him Makhdumzfideh, “ the Master's 
son,” and treated him as a prince. Ibn Batuta saw him when 
he visited India, and says that he was very avaricious. On his 
return to Bagdad the traveller found there a young man, son of 
this prince, who gained a single dirhem daily for serving as imSm 
in a mosque, and did not get the least relief from his rich father. 
It seems that this Mahommed, or his son, emigrated later to 
Sumatra, where in the old Samutra the graves of their descendaats 
have been lately discovered. (M. ]. dejA.I** 

CALIVER, a firearm used in the i6th century. The wpm.ls 
an English corruption of “ calibre,” and arises from the “ artWi^ 
bus of calibre,” that is, of standard bore, which Replaced ®e 
older arquebus. “ Caliver,” therefore, is practically synonymous 
with “arquebus.” The heavier musket, fired from a rest, re¬ 
placed the caliver or arquebus towards the close of the century, 

CALIXTUS, or Callistus, the name of three popes. 

Calixtos I., pope from 217 to 222, was little known before 
the discovery of the book of the Pkilosophumena. From this 
work, which is in part a pamphlet directed against him, we 
learn that Calixtus was originally a slave and engaged in banking. 
Falling on evil times, he was brought into collision with the 
Jews, who denounced him as a Christian and procured his exile 
to Sardinia. On his return from exile he was peasioned by Pope 
Victor, and, later, was associated by Pope Zephyrinus in the 
government of the Roman church. On the death of Zephyrinus 
(2J7) he was elected in his place and occupied the papal chair 
for five years. His theological adversary Hippolytus, the author 
of the Philosopkumma, accused him of living favoured the 
modalist or Patripassian doctrines both before and after his 
election. Calixtus, however, condemned Sabellius, the most 
prominent champion of that system. Hippolytus accused him 
also of certain relaxations of discipline. It appears that Calixtus 
reduced the penitential severities applied until his time to 
those guilty of adultery and other analogous sins. Under 
Calixtus and his two immediate successors, Hippolytus was 
the leader of a schismatic group, organized by way of protest 


against the election of Calixtus. Calixtus died in 222, in cir¬ 
cumstances obscured by legends. In the time of Constantine 
the Roman church reckoned him officially among the martyr 
popes. (I., li.*) 

C'at.ixtus 11. (d. 1124), pope from iliq to 1124, was Guido, 
a member of a noble Burgundian family, who became archbishop 
of Vienne aliout 1088, and belonged to the party which favoured 
reform in the Church. In September 1112, after Pope Paschal II. 
had made a surrender to the emperor Henry V., Guido called a 
council at Vienne, which declared against lay investiture, and 
excommunicated Henry. In E'ebruary iijq he was chosen pope 
at Cluny in succession to Gelasius II., and in opposition to the 
anti-pope Gregory VIII., who was in Rome. Soon after his 
consecration he opened negotiations with the emperor with a 
view to settling the dispute over investiture. Terms of peace 
were arranged, but at the last moment difiiculties arose and the 
treaty was abandoned; and in October 1119 both emperor and 
anti-pope were excommunicated at a synod held at Reims. 
The journey of Calixtus to Rome early in J120 was a triumphal 
march, lie was received with great enthusiasm in the city, 
while Gregory, having fled to Sutri, was delivered into his hands 
and treated with great ignominy. Through the efforts of some 
German princes negotiations lietween pope and emperor were 
renewed, and the important Concordat of Worms made in 
September 1x22 was the result. This treaty, made possible by 
concessions on either side, settled the investiture controversy, 
and was confirmed by the Lateran council of March 1123. 
During his short reign Calixtus strengthened the authority of 
the papacy in southern Italy by military expeditions, and restored 
several buildings within the city of Rome. During preparations 
for a crusade he died in Rome on the 13th or 14th of December 
1124. 

See M. Maurer, Pahst Calixt II. (Munich, iS8u) ; TI. Kiiliert, 
Ilistoire du ptipr Calixte 21. (Pans, 1801) : anti A, liauck's 
rncyklupadic. Band iii. (Leipzig, 1897). 

Calixtus III. (c. 1378-1458), pope from 1455 to 1458, was a 
Spaniard named Alphonso dc Borgia, or Borja. A native of 
Xativa, he gained a great reputation as a jurist, becoming pro¬ 
fessor at Lerida; in 1429 he was made bishop of Valencia, and 
in 1444 a cardinal, owing his promotion mainly to his close 
friendship with Alphonso V., king of Aragon and Sicily. Chosen 
pope in April 1455, he was very anxious to organize a crusade 
against the Turks, and having sold many of his possessions, 
succeeded in equipping a fleet. Neither the princes nor the 
people of Europe, however, were enthusiastic in this cause, 
and very little result came from the pope’s exertions. During 
his papacy Calixtus became involved in a quarrel with his former 
friend, Alphonso of Aragon, now also king of Naples, and after 
the king’s death in June 1458 he refused to recognize his ille¬ 
gitimate son, Ferdinand, as king of Naples, asserting that this 
kingdom was a fief of the Holy See. This pope was notorious for 
nepotism, and was responsible for introducing his nephew, 
Rodrigo Borgia, afterwards Pope Alexander VI., to Rome. He 
died on the 6th of August 1438. 

See A. Hauck's Realencykhipadie, Band iii, (Leipzig, 1897). 

CALIXTUS, GEORG (1586-1656), Lutheran divine, was born 
at Medelby, a village of Schleswig, in 1586. After studying 
philology, philosophy and theology at Helmstadt, Jena, Giessen, 
Tiihingen and Heidelberg, he travelled through Holland, France 
and England, where he became acquainted with the leading 
Reformers. On his return in 1614 he was appointed professor 
of theology at HelmstAdt by the duke of Brunswick, who had 
admired the ability he displayed when a young man in a dispute 
with the Jesuit Augustine Turrianus. In 1613 he published a 
hock,Disputationes^PraeeipuisReligicinis Ckrislianae Capitibus, 
which provoked the hostile criticism of orthodox scholars; in 
1619 he published his Epitome theohgiae, and some years later 
his Tkeohgia Moralis (1634) and De Arte Nova Nikusii. Roman 
Catholics felt them to be aimed at their own system, but they 
gave so great offence to Lutherans as to induce Statius Butcher 
to charge the author with a secretleaning to Romanism. Scarcely 
had he refused the accusation of BuscJier, when, on account of 
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his intimacy with the Reformed divines at the conference of 
Thorn (1645), and his desire to effect a reconciliation between 
them and the Lutherans, a new charge was preferred against him, 
principally at the instance of Abraham Calovius (1612-1686), of 
a secret attachment to Calvinism. In fact, the great aim of his 
life was to reconcile Christendom by removing all unimportant 
differences. The disputes to which this attitude gave rise, 
known in the Church as the .Syncretistic controversy, lasted 
during the whole lifetime of falixtus, and distracted the Lutheran 
church, till a new r.ontroversy arose with P. J. Spener and the 
Pietists of Halle. Calixtus died in 1656. 

There is a monograph on Calixtus by E. L. T. Henke (2 vols., 
1853 -1856) ; set.' also Isaak Dorncr. Gesi h. d. protest. Tkeol. pp. 606- 
624 ; arid especially Herzog-llauck, Realencyklopadie. 

CALL (from Anglo-Saxon ceallian, a common Teutonic word, 
cl. Dutch kalleii, to talk or chatter), to .speak in a loud voice, and 
particularly to attract some one’s attention by a loud utterance. 
Hence its use for a visit at a house, where the name of the 
occupier, to whom the visit was made, was called aloud, in early 
limes, to indicate the presence of the visitor. It is thus trans¬ 
ferred to a short stay at a place, hut usually with the idea of a 
.specific purpose, as in “ port of call,” where ships stop in passing. 
Connected with the idea of summoning by name are such uses as 
“ roll-call ” or “ call-over,” where names are called over and 
answered by those present; similar uses arc the “ call to the 
bar.” the summoning at an Inn of Court of those students 
qualified to practise as barristers, and the ‘‘ call within the bar ” 
to the apjiointment of king’s counsel. In the first case the “ bar” 
is that which separates the benchers from the rest of the body 
of members of the Inn, in the other the place in a court of law 
within which only king’s counsel, and formerly serjeants-at-law, 
are allowed to plead. “Call” is also used with a particular 
reference to a divine summons, as of the calling of the apostles. 
It is thus used in nonconformist churches of the invitation to 
serve as minister a particular congregation or chapel. It is from 
this sense of a voealio or summons that the word " calling ” is 
used, not only of the divine vocation, but of a man’s ordinary 
profession, occupation or business. In card games “ call ” is 
used, in poker, of the demand that the hand of the highest 
bettor lie exposed or seen, exercised by that player who equals 
his bet; in whist or bridge, of a certain method of play, the 
“call ” fora suit or for trumps on the piart of one partner, to 
which the other is expected to respond; and in many card 
games for the naming of a card, irregularly exposed, which is 
laid face up on the table, and may be thus “ called ” for, at 
any point the opponent may choose. 

“ Call ” is also a term on the Engli.sh and American stock 
exchanges for a contract by which, in consideration of a certain 
sum, an “ option ” is given by the person making or signing the 
agreement to another named therein or his order or to bearer, 
to “ call ” for a specified amount of stock at a certain day for a 
certain price. A “ put,” which is the reverse of a “ call,” is the 
option of selling (puttii^) stock at a certain day for a certain 
price. A combined option of either calling or putting is termed 
a “ straddle,” and sometimes on the American stock exchange a 
“spread-eagle.” (See further Stock Exchange.) The word is also 
used,in connexion with joint-stock companies,to signify a demand 
for instalments due on shares, when the capital of the company 
has not been demanded or “called” up at once. (See Company.) 

CALLANDER, a police burgh of Perthshire, Scotland, i6 m. 
north-WKt of Stirling by the Caledonian railway. Pop. (1901) 
1458. Situated on the north bank of the Teith, here crossed by a 
three-arched bridge, and sheltered by a ridge of wooded hills, it it 
in growing repute as a health resort. A mile and a half north¬ 
east are the Falls of Bracklinn (Gaelic, “ white-foaming pool ”), 
formed by the Keltic, which takes a leap of 50 ft. down the red 
sandstone go^e on its way to the Teith. Two miles north-west 
of Callander is the Pass of Leny, “ the gate of the Highlands,” 
and farther in the same direction is Locn Lubnaig, on the shores 
of which stand the ruins of St Bride’s chapel. Callander owes 
much of its prosperity to the fact that it is the centre from 
which the Trossachs is usually visited, the route being that 


described in Scott’s Lady of the Like. The ascent of Ben Ledi is 
commonly made from the town. • 

CALLAO, a city, port and coast department of Peru, 8} m. 
west of Lima, in 12 ® 04' S., 77 ° 13' Vy. Pop. (1905) 31,128, of 
whom 3349 were foreigners. The department includes the city 
and its environs, Bellavista and La Punta, and the neighbouring 
islands, San Lorenzo, Fronton, the Palominos, &c., and covers 
an area of I4i sq. m. Callao is the principal port o^the republic, 
its harbour being a large bay sheltered by a tongue of land on the 
south called La Punta, and by the islands of San Lorenzo and 
Fronton. The anchorage is good and safe, and the harbour is 
one of the best on the Pacific coast of South America. The city 
stands on the south side of the bay, and is built on a flat point of 
land only 8 ft. above sea-level. The houses are for the most 
part low and cheaply built, and the streets are narro>)fc badly 
paved, irregular and dirty. The climate is good and the coast 
is swept by cool ocean breezes, the average temperatures 
ranging from 65 “to 77 “F., but notwithstanding this, Callao 
has a had reputation for fevers and contagious diseases, chiefly 
because of its insanitary condition. Its noteworthy public 
buildings are the custom-house and its storehouses which occupy 
the old quadrangular fortress built by the Spanish government 
between 1770 and 1775, and cover 15 acres, the prefecture, the 
military and naval offices and barracks, the post-office, three 
Catholic churches, a hospital, market, three clubs and some 
modern commercial houses. The present city is half a mile north 
of the site of the old town, which was destroyed by an earthquake 
and tidal wave in 1746. For a short time the commercial 
interests of the stricken city centred at Bellavista, if m. east, 
where wheat granaries were built and still remain, but later the 
greater convenience of a waterside site drew the merchants and 
population back to the vicinity of the submerged town. The 
importance of Callao in colonial times, when it was the only open 
port south of Panama, did not continue under the new political 
order, because of the unsettled state of public affairs and the loss 
of its monopoly. This decline in its prosperity was checked, 
and the modem development of the port began, when a railway 
was built from Callao into the heart of the Andes, and Callao is 
now an important factor in the development of copper-mining. 
The port is connected with Lima by two railways and an electric 
tramway, with Oroya by railway 138 m. long, and with Cerro 
de Pasco by railway 221 m. A short railway also runs from the 
port to the Bellavista storehouses. The port is provided with 
modern harbour improvements, consisting of sea-walls of concrete 
blocks, two fine ducks with berthing spaces for 30 large vessels, 
and a large floating-dock (300 ft. long on the blocks and capable 
of receiving vessels up to 21 ft. draught and 5000 tons weight), 
which was built in Glasgow and was sent out to Callao in 1863. 
The docks are provided with gas and electric lights, 18 steam 
cranes for loading and discharging vessels, a triple line of railway 
and a supply of fresh water. Callao was formerly the head¬ 
quarters in South America of the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Co., Ltd. (incorporated 1840), but Valparaiso now occupies 
that position. "There are, owing perhaps to the proximity of 
Lima, few industrial establishments in the city 7 among them are 
a large sugar refinery, some flour-mills, a brewery, a factory 
for niaking effervescent drinks, and a number of foundries and 
repair shops. Being a port of the first class, Callao is an im¬ 
portant distributing centre for the coasting tiiade, in which a 
large number of small vessels are engaged. The foreign steam¬ 
ship companies making it a r^ular port of call are tffie Padfic 
Steam Navigation Co. (Briti^), the Compania Sud-America 
(Chilean), the Kosmos and Roland lines (German), the Merchants 
line (New York), and a Japanese line from the ports of Japan 
and China. A subsidized Peruvian line is also contemplated to 
ply between the Padfic ports of South America with an eventual 
extension of the service to Europe. The arrivals from and 
clearances for foreign ports in 1907 were as foUows:— 

SteAmeni. RBUingVessel!!. 

No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 
Arrivals . . .518 937.302 924 174. *65 

Clearances . . . 517 937,706 931 163,365 
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The exports from Callao are guano, sugar, cotton, wool, hides, 
silver, copper, gold and forest products, and the imports include 
timber and other building materials, cotton and other textiles, 
general merchandise fut personal, household and industrial 
uses, railway material, coaJ, kerosene, wheat, flour and other 
food stuffs. The maintenance of peace and order, and the mining 
development of the interior, have added to the trade and pros¬ 
perity of the.port. 

The history of Callao has been exceptionally eventful. It was 
founded in 1537, two years after Pizarro had founded Lima. 
As the port of that capital and the only open port below Panama 
it grew rapidly in importance and wealth. It was raised to the 
dignity of a city in 1671. The appearance of Sir Francis Drake 
in the bay in 1578 led to the fortification of the port, which 
proved,strong enough to repel an attack by the Dutch in 1624. 
'The city was completely destroyed and partly submerged by the 
great earthquake of the 28th of October 1746, in which about 
6000 persons peritihed. 'I'he new city was strongly fortified and 
figured prominently in the struggle for independence, and also 
in the various revolutions which have convulsed the republic. 
Its political autonomy dates from iS.tO, when it was made a 
coast department. The Callao fortifications were bombarded by 
a Spanish fleet under Admiral Mendez Nunez on the 2nd of May 
1866, when there were heavy losses both in lives and material. 
Again, in 1880, the city was Iwmbardcd by the Chileans, though 
it was almost defenceless, and fell into the possession of the 
invaders after the capture of Lima in the following year. Uefore 
the surrender all the Peruvian naval vessels in the liarbour were 
sunk, to prevent their falling into the possession of the enemy. 

CALLCOTT, SIR AUGUSTUS WALL (1779-1844), English 
landscape painter, was bom at Kensington in 1779 and died 
there in 1844. liis first study was music ; and he sang for 
several years in the choir of Westminster Abbey. But at the age 
of twenty he had determined to give up music, and had exhibit^ 
his first painting at the Royal Academy. He gradually rose to 
distinction, and was elected an associate in 1807 and an aca¬ 
demician in 1810. In 1827 he received the honour of knighthood; 
and, seven years later, was appointed surveyor of the royal 
pictures. His two principal subject pictures—“ Raphael and 
the Fornarina,” and “ Milton dictating to his Daughters,” are 
much inferior to his landscapes, which are placed in the highest 
class by their refined taste and quiet beauty. 

His wife, Maria, Lady Callcott (1786-1844), whom he married 
in 1827, was a daughter of Admiral Dundas and widow of 
Captain Thomas Graham, R.N. (d. 1822). With her first husband 
she travelled in India, South Africa and South America, where 
she acted for some time as teacher of Donna Maria, who became 
queen of Portugal in 1826; and in the company of her second 
husband she spent much time in the south trf Europe. She 
published accounts of her visits to India (1812), and to the 
environs of Rome (1820); Memoirs of Poussin (1820); a 
History of France ; a History of Spain (1828); Essays toward a 
History of Painiinf; (1836); Little Arthur’s History of England 
(1836); and the Scripture Herbal (1842). 

CALLCOTT, JOHN WALL (1766-1821), English musician, 
brother of Sir Augustus Callcott, was born at Kensington on the 
20th of November 1766. At the age of seven he was sent to a 
neighbouring day-school, where he continued for five years, 
studying chiefly Latin and Greek. Dur^ this time he frequently 
went to Kensington church, in the repairs of which his father was 
employed, and the impression he received on hearing the organ 
of that church seems to have roused his love for music. The 
organist at that tune was Henry Whitney, from whom Callcott 
received his first musical instruction. He did not, however, 
choose music as a profession, as he wished to become a surgeon. 
But on witnessing a surgic^ operation he found his nervous 
system so seriously affected by the sight, that he determined to 
devote himself to music. His intimacy with Dr Arnold and 
other leading musicians of the day procured him access to artistic 
circles ; he was deputy oiganist at St George the Martyr, Queen 
Square, Bloomsbury, from 1783 to 1785, in which year his succes.s- 
ful competition for three out of the four prize medals offered by 


the “ Catch Club ” soon spread his reputation as composer of 
glees, catches, canons and other pieces of concerted vocal music. 
The compositions with which he won these medals were—the 
catch “ O beauteous fair,” the canon “ Blessed is he,” and the 
glee “ Dull repining sons of care.” In these and other similar 
compositions he displays considerable skill and talent, and some 
of his glees retain their popularity at the present day. In 1787 
Callcott helped Dr Arnold and others to form the “ Glee Club.” 
In 1789 he became one of the two organists at St Paul's, Covent 
Ciarden, and from 1793 to 1802 he was organist to the Asylum for 
b'emale Orphans. As an instrumental compo.sor Callcott never 
succeeded, not even after he had taken lessons from Haydn. But 
of far greater importance than his compositions are his theoretical 
writings. His Musical Grammar, published in 1806 (3rd ed., 
1817), was long considered the standard English work of musical 
instruction, and in spite of its being antiquated when compared 
with modern standards, it remains a scholarly and lucid treatment 
of the rudiments of the art. Callcott was a much-esteemed 
teacher of music for many years. In 1800 he took his degree of 
Mus.D. at Oxford, where fifteen years earlier he had received his 
degree of bachelor of music, and in 1803 he succeeded Dr Crotch 
as musical lecturer at the Royal Institution. Towards the end of 
his life his artistic career was twice interrupted by the failure of 
his mental powers. He died at Bristol after much suffering on 
the 15th of May 1821. A posthumous collection of his most 
favourite vocal pieces was published in 1824 with a memoir of 
his life bj' his .son-in-law, William Horsley, himself a composer 
of note. 

Callcott’s son, William Hutchins Callcott (1S07-1882), in¬ 
herited to a large extent the musical gilts of his father. His song, 
“ The last man,” and his antlicm, “ Give peace in our lime, O 
Lord,” were his best-known compositions. 

CALLIAS, tyrant of Chalcis in Euboea. With the assistance 
of Philip II. of Macedon, which he hoped to obtain, he contem¬ 
plated the subjugation of the whole island. But finding that 
Philip was unwilling to help him, Callias had recourse to the 
Athenians, although he had previously (350 n.c.) been engaged 
in hostilities with them. With the support of Demosthenes, he 
was enabled to conclude an alliance with Athens, and the tribute 
formerly paid by Eretria and Oreus to Athens was handed over 
to him. But his plan of uniting the whole of Euboea under his 
rule, with Chalcis as capital, was frustrated by Philip, who set up 
tyrants chosen by himself at Eretria and Oreus. Subsequently, 
when Philip’s attention was engaged upon Thrace, the Athenians 
in conjunction with Callias drove out these tyrants, and Cnilias 
thus became master of the island (Demosthenes, D« Pace, p. 58 j 
Epistola Philippi, p. 159 : Diod. Sic. xvi. 74). At the end of his 
life he appears to have lived at Athens, and Demosthenes pro¬ 
posed to confer the citizenship upon him (Aeschines, Contra 
Ctesiphimtem, 85, 87). 

GALLIAS and HIPPONICUS, two names borne Mternately by 
the heads of a wealthy and distinguished Athenian family. 
During the 5th and 4th centuries b.c. the office of daduchus or 
torch-bearer at the Eleusinian mysteries was the hereditary 
privilege of the family till its extinction. The following members 
deserve mention. 

I. Callias, the second of the name, fought at the battle of 
Marathon (490) in priestly attire. Some time after the death of 
Cimm, probably about 445 b.c., he was sent to Susa to conclude 
with Artaxerxes, king of Pmia, a treaty of peace afterwards 
misnamed the “ peace of Cimon.” Cimon had nothing to do 
with it, and he was totally opposed to the idea of peace with 
Persia (see Cimon). At idl events Callias’s mission does not 
seem to have been successful; he was indicted for high treason 
on his return to Athens and sentenced to a fine of fifty talents. 

See Herodotus vii. .131; Diod. Sic. xii. 4; Demosthenes, De 
Falsa Legations, p. 428 ; Grote recognizes the treaty as a historical 
fact. History of Greece, ch. xlv., white Curtius. bk. iii. ch. ii., denies the 
conclusion of any formal treaty ; see also Ed. Meyer, Forschungen, 
ii.; J. B. Bury in Hermathena, xxiv. (>898). 

a. Hipponicus, sob of the above. Together with Eurymedon 
he commanded the Athenian forces in the incursion into Boeotian 
territory (426 B.c.) and was slain at the battle of Delium (424). 
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lis wife, whom he divorced, subsequently became the wife of 
’ericles ; one of his daughters, Hipparete, married Alcibiades; 
mother, the wife of Theodorus, was the mother of the orator 


socrates. 

Sec Thucydides iii. 91 ;• Diod. Sic. xii. 65 ; Andocidos, Contra 
ilcibiudcm, 13. 

3. Callias, son of the above, the black sheep of the family, was 
lolorious for his profligacy and extravagance, and was ridiculed 
)y the comic poets as an example of a degenerate Athenian 
Aristophanes, Frogs, 429, Birds, 283, and schol. Andocides, /> 
]iysteriis, no-131). The scene of Xenophon's Symposium and 
’lato’s Protagoras was laid at his house. He was reduced to a 
tate of absolute poverty and, according to Aelian (Var. Hist. iv. 
13), committed suicide, but there is no confirmation of this. In 
pitc of his dissipated life he played a certain part in public 
.flairs, in 392 he was in command of the Athenian hoplites at 
'orinth, when the Spartans were defeated by Iphicrates. In 371 
le was at the head of the embassy sent to make terms with Sparta. 
!’he peace which was the result was called after him the “ peace 
■f Callias.” 

ScM! Xenophon, HeUenica, iv. 5, vi. 3 ; and Hnt.iAN League. 


CALLIMACHUS, an Athenian sculptor of the second half of the 
:th century b.c. Ancient critics associate him with Calamis, 
rhose relative he may have been. He is given credit for two 
nventions, the Corinthian column and the running borer for 
hilling marble. The most certain facts in regard to him are that 
le sculptured some dancing Laconian maidens, and made a 
olden lamp for the Erechtheum (about 408 b.c.) ; and that he 
ised to spoil his works by over-refinement and excessive labour. 

CALLIMACHUS, Greek poet and grammarian, a native of 
■yrene and a descendant of the illustrious house of the Battiadae, 
lourished about 250 B.c. He opened a .scliool in the suburbs of 
Uexandria, and some of the most distinguished grammarians 
.nd poets were his pupils. He was subsequently appointed 
>y Ptolemy Philadciphus chief librarian of the Alexandrian 
ibrary, which office he held till his death (about 240). His 
'^inakes (tablets), in 120 books, a critical and chronologically 
.rranged catalogue of the library, laid the foundation of a history 
if Greek literature. According to Suidas, he wrote about 800 
rqrks, in verse and pro.se ; of these only six hymns, sixty-four 
pigram.s and some fragments are extant ; a considerable 
ragment of the Hecate, an idyllic epic, has also been discovered 
n the Rainer papyri (see Kenyon in Classical Bevirw, November 
^ 98 )-, His Coma Berenices is only known from the celebrated 
mitation of Catullus. His Aitia (causes) was a collection of 
legiac p(^ms in four hooks, dealing with the foundation of 
•■ties, religious ceremonies and other customs. According to 
Quintilian (Instil, x. i. 58) he was the chief of the elegiac poets ; 
lis elegies were highly esteemed by the Romans, and imitated by 
)vid, Catullus and especially Propertius. The extant hymns 
ire extremely learned, and written in a laboured and artificial 
tyle. The epigrams, some of the best .specimens of their kind, 
lave been incorporated in the Greek Anthology. Art and learn- 
ng are his chief characteristics, unrelieved by any real poetic 
[enius ; in the words of Ovid (Amores, i. 15)— 

" Quamvis ingenio non valet, arte valet." 

Editions.- Hymns, epigrams and fragments (the last collected 
iy TOntlvy) by J. A, Ernest! (1761), and O. Schneider (1870-187.3) 
with elaborate indices and excursuses); hymns and epigrams, liy 
V. Meineke (t86i), and IT. Wilamowitz-Mollendorff (1897). See Neue 
BructutiUMe aus der Hekale des KalUmachus, by T. Gomperz (189.3); 
ilso G. Kn^ck, Callimachea (1896); A. Beltrami, Cl' Inni di Colli- 
nachoeitNomodi Terhani^o liHgCt) ; K. Kvii\>VT, Studio Callimachea 
1890); A, Haniotte, /.es Epigrammes de Callimaque : Made critique 
(Pans, 1907), There are English translations (verse) by 
Dodd (1755) and H, W. Tytler (179,3); (prose) by 1 . Banks (1856). 
5 ee also Sandys, Htst. of Class. Schol. i, (ed. 1906), p. 122. 

CALLINUS of Ephesus, the oldest of the Greek elegiac poets 
ind the creator of the political and warlike elegy. Ho is supposed 
» have flourished between the invasion of Asia Minor by the 
'immerii and their expulsion by Alyattes (630-560 b.c.). During 
lis lifetime his own countrymen were also engaged in a life-ond- 
leath struggle with the Magnesians. These two events give the 
cey to his poetry, in which he endeavours to rouse the indolent 


lonians to a sense of patriotism, ^nly scanty fragments of his 
poems remain ; the longest of these (preserved in ‘Stobaeus, 
Florilegium, li. 19) has even been ascribeato Tyrtaeus. 

Edition of the fragments by N. Bach (1831). and in Bergk, Poetae 
Lyrici Graeci (1882), On the date ol Callinus, sec the histories of 
Greek hterature by Mure and Midler; G. H. Bode, GeschicMe der 
hellenischen IHchthunst, ii. p(. i. (1838); and G. Geiger, De Callini 
Aetate (1877), who places him earlier, about 642, 

CALLIOPE, the muse of epic poetry, so named from the .sweet¬ 
ness of her voice (Gr. xaAAos, beauty ; (”((', voice). InHe.siodshe 
was the last of the nine sisters, but yet enjoyed a supremacy over 
the others. (See also Muses, The.) 

CALLIRRHOE, in Greek legend, second daughter of the river- 
god Achelous and wife of Alcmaeon (q.v.). At her earnest 
request her husband induced Phegeus, king of Psophis in Arcadia, 
and the father of his first wife Arsinoe (or Alphesiboea), tiPhand 
over to him the necklace and peplus (robe) of Harmonia (q.v.), 
that he might dedicate them at Delphi to complete the cure of 
his madness. When Phegeus discovered that they were really 
meant for Callirrhoe, he gave orders for Alcmaeon td be waylaid 
and killed (ApoUodorus iii. 7, 2. 5-7 ; Thucydides ii. 102). 
Gallirrhoe now implored the gods that her two young sons might 
grow to manhood at once and avenge their father’s death. 
"This was granted, and her sons Amphoterus and Acarnan slew 
Phegeus with his two sons, and returning with the necklace and 
peplus dedicated them at Delphi (Ovid, Melam. ix. 413). 

CALLISTHENES (c. 360-328 B.r.),of Olynthus, Greek historian, 
a relative and pupil of Aristotle, through whose recommendation 
he was appointed to attend Alexander the Great in his Asiatic 
expedition. He _ censured Alexander’s adoption of oriental 
customs, inveighing especially against the .servile ceremony of 
adoration. Having thereby greatly offended the king, he was 
accused of being privy to a treasonable conspiracy and thrown 
into prison, where he died from torture or di.sea.se. His melan¬ 
choly end was commemorated in a special treatise (KuAAio-Wi/i/s 
fj rrtpl rrivOovi) by his friend Theophrastus, whose acquaint¬ 
ance he had made during a visit to Athens. Callisthenes wrote 
an account of Alexander's expedition, a history of Greece from 
the peace of Antalcidas (387) to the Phocian war (357), a 
history of the Phocian war and other works, all of which have 
perished. The romantic life of Alexander, iJie basis of all the 
Alexander legends of the middle ages, originated during the 
time of the Ptolemies, but in its present form belongs to the 
3rd century a.d. Its author is usually krauvn as p.seudo-Callis- 
thenes, although in the Latin translation by Julius Valerius 
Alexander Polemius (beginning of the 4th century) it is ascribed 
to a certain Aesopus; Aristotle, Antisthenes, Onesicritus and 
Arrian have also been credited with the authorship. There are 
also Syrian, Armenian and Slavonic versions, in addition to 
four Greek versions (two in prose and two in verse) in the middle 
ages (sec Krumbacher, Geschichte der bysantinischen Litteratur, 
1897, p. 849). Valerius’s translation was completely superseded 
by that of Leo, arch-priest of Naples in the toth century, the so- 
called Hisloria de Preliis. 

See Scriptnres rerum Alexandri Magni (by C. W. Miiller, in the 
Didot edition of Arrian. 184b), containing the genuine fragments 
and the text oi the pseudo-Callisthencs, with notes and introduc¬ 
tion ; A. Westermann, De Callisthene Olynthiu et Pseudo-Callisthene 
Cnmmentalio (1838-1842); J. Zacher, Pseudo-Callisthenes (1867); 
W. Christ, Geschichte der grieehischen Litteratur (1898), pp, 363. 8ig; 
article by Edward Meyer in Ersoh and Ccuber's Allgemeine Ency- 
klopadie; A. Ausfeld, Zur Kriiih des grieehischen Alexanderromans 
(Bnich.sal, 1894); Plutarch, Alexander, .32-55 ; Arrian, Anab. iv. 10- 
14 ; Diog. LaSrtiiis v. i; puintus Curtins viii. 5-8 ; Suidas s.v. 
See also Alexander the Great {ad pn.). For the l.atin trans¬ 
lations see Teuffel-Schwabe, Hist. 0/ Roman Literature (Eng. trans.), 
S 399 ; and M. Sclianz, Geschichte der romischen Litteiatur, iv. i., p. 43. 

CALLISTO, in Greek mythology, an Arcadian nymph, daughter 
of Lycaon and companion of Artemis. She was transformed into 
a bear as a penalty for having borne to Zeus a son. Areas, the 
ancestor of the Arcadians. Hera, Zeus and Artemis are all 
mentioned as the authors of the transformation. Areas, when 
hunting, encountered the bear Callisto, and would have idiot her, 
had not Zeus with swift wind carried up both to the skies, where 
he placed them as a constellation. In another version, she was 
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slain by Artemis. Callisto ^^s originally only an epithet of the 
Arcadian^Artemis herself. 

Her ApoUodoriis iii.Ovid. Metam. ii. 381-530; R. Frani. De 
CaUi$tus fabtUa (iSgo), deals exhaustively with the vanou.s 

forms ol the legend. 

CALLISTHATUS, Alexandrian grammarian, flourished at the 
beginning of the and century B.f. He was one of the pupils of 
Aristophanes of Hyzantium, who were distinctively called 
Aristophanfii. (iallistratus chiefly devoted himself to the 
elucidation of the (Ireek poets ; a few fragments of his com¬ 
mentaries have been preserved in the various collections of 
.scholia and in Athenaeus. He was also the author of a miscel¬ 
laneous work called —n/i/riKTii, used by the later lexicographers, 
and of a treatise on courte.sans (Athenaeus iii. 125 B, xiii. 591 1)). 
He isjiot to be confused with Callistratus, the pupil and successor 
of Isocrates and author of a history of Hcraclea in Pontus. 

See R. Schmidt, />r Callistrnlo Aristtyphaneo. apyiended to 
A. .\.nick's AHsUypkattus liviantii Ftagnunla (1848); also C. W. 
Mulliir, Fra^menta llistoricorum (irtti'i.yyritni, i\'. p. 353 note. 

CALLISTOATUS, an Athenian poet, only known as the author 
of a hymn in honour of Harmodius (q.v.) and Aristogeiton. This 
ode, which is to be found in Athenaeus (p. 695), has been beauti¬ 
fully translated by Thomas Moore. 

CALLISTRATUS, Greek sophist and rhetorician, probably 
flourished in the 3rd century. Ho wrote ’Kicifi/idirtis, descriptions 
of fourteen works of art in stone or brass by distinguished 
artists. This little work, which is written in a dry and affected 
style, without any real artistic feeling, is u.sually edited with the 
KtKoirs of Philostratus. 

ICdition by Schfiikl-Ktdsch (Teiibncr wrica, 1902) : see uWo G. 
H<‘vne. Opusi ula Aiademua, v. pp. with commentary on the 

Ihwcriplhnes; 1 '. Jacobs, Animadvcrsiouea cfituae in Callistrati 

statua^i ( 1797 ). 

CALLISTRATUS of Apbidnae, Athtmian orator and general in 
the 4th century B.r. For many years, as prostates, he supported 
Spartan interests at Athens. On account of the refusal of the 
Thebans to surrender Oropus, which on his advice they had been 
allowed to occupy temporarily, Callistratus, despite his mag¬ 
nificent defence (which so impressed Demosthenes that he 
resolved to study oratory), was condemned to death, 361 b.c. 
He fled to Methone in Macedonia, and on his return tn Athens 
■f' .15.'? he was executed. 

Si'e Xenophon, HelUnua, iii. 3, vi. 2 ; I.ycurgiis, In Liner, 93. 
CALLOT, JACQUES (1592-1633), French engraver, was bom 
at Nancy in Lorraine, where his father, Jean Callot, was a herald- 
at-arms. He early discovered a very strong predilection for art, 
and at the age of twelve quitted home without his father’s 
consent, and set out for Rome where he intended to prosecute 
his studies. Being utterly destitute of funds he joined a troop of 
Bohemians, and arrived in their company at Florence. Jn this 
city ipi had the good fortune to attract the notice of a gentleman 
of thwart, who supplied him with the means of study ; but he 
remOnRi in a short time to Rome, where, however, he was 
recom^d by some relatives, who immediately compelled him 
to retprt home. Two years after this, and when only fourteen 
years Md, he again left France contrary to the wishes of his 
friends, and reached Turin before he was overtaken by his elder 
brother, who had been despatched in quest of him. As his 
enthusiasm for art remained undiminished after these disappoint¬ 
ments, he was at last allowed to accompany the duke of Lorraine’s 
envoy to the papal court. His first care was to study the art of 
design, of which in a short time he became a perfWt master. 
Philip Thomasin instructed him in the use of the graver, which, 
however, he ultimately abandoned, substituting the point us 
better adapted for his purposes. From Rome he went to Florence, 
where he remained till the death of Cosimo IL, the Maecenas of 
these times. On returning to his native country he was warmly 
received by the thp duke of Lorraine, who winired and encour¬ 
aged him. As his fame was now spread abroad in various 
countries of Europe, many distinguished persons gave him 
commissions to execute. By the Infanta Isabella, sovereign of 
the i^w Countries, he was commissioned to engrave a design of 
the siege of Breda ; and at the request of Louis XIII. he designed 
the sic^e of Rochelle and the attack on the Isle of Ri. When, 


however, in 1631 he was desired by that monarch to execute ar 
engraving of the siege of Nancy, which he had just taken, Callot 
refused, saying, “ 1 would rather cut off my tliumb than dc 
anything against the honour of my prince and" of my country "’ 
to which Louis replied that the duke.of Lorraine was happy ir 
possessing such subjects as Callot. Shortlv after this he returned 
to his native place, from which the king failed to allure him with 
the offer of a handsome pension. He engraved in all about 160c 
pieces, tlie best of which are those executed in aquafortis. No 
one ever possessed in a liigher degree the talent for grouping a 
large number of figures in a small space, ruid of representing witli 
two or three bold strokes the expression, action and freculiar 
features of each individual. Freedom, variety and naivete 
characterize all his pieces. His Fairs, his Miseries of War. his 
Sieges, his Temptation of St Anthony and Iris Conversion of St 
Paul are tire best-known of his plates. 

See also Edouard Meaume, Recherclies sur la vie de lacaues Callot 
(1800). ■' ’ 

CALLOVIAN (from Callovium, the Latinized form of Kellawavs. 
a village not far from Chippenham in Wiltshire), in geolog}’, the 
name introduced by d’Orbigny for the strata whieh constitni. 
the base of tire Oxfordian or lowermost stage of the Midilli- 
Oolites. The term used by d'Orbigny in 1844 was “ Kcllovien. " 
subsequently altered to “ Callovien ” in 1849 ; William Smith 
wrote “ Kellaways ” or “ Kelloways Stone ” towards tire chese 
of the i8th century. In England it is now usual to speak of tire 
Kellaways Beds; these comprise (i) the Kellawavs Rock, 
alternating clays and sands with frequent but irregular con¬ 
cretionary calcareous sandstones, with abundant fossils : and 
(2) a lower division, the Kellaways Clay, whieh often contains 
much selenite but is poor in fossils. The lithological characters 
arc impersistent, and the sandy pha.se encroaches sometime.s 
more, sometimes le.ss, upon the true (Aford (lay. The rocks 
may be traced from Wiltshire into Bedfordsliire, Lincolnsliire 
and Vorkshire, where they arc well exposed in the cliffs at 
Scarborough and Gristhorpe, at Hackness (90 ft.), Nrwtondale 
(80 ft.) and Kepwick (100 ft.). In Yorkshire, however, the 
Cullovian rocks lie upon a somewhat higher palaeontological 
horizon than in Wiltshire. In England, KeppLerites calloviensis 
is taken as the zone fossil; other common forms are Cosmoeeras 
modiolare, C. g<nverianum, Jielemmtes oweni, Ancyloceras ealltr- 
viense, Nautilus calloviensis, Ai'icula ovalis, Grypkaea bilobala, &c. 

On the European continent the “ Callovien” stage is used in a 
sense that is not exactly synonymous with the English Callovian : 
it is employed to embrace beds that lie both higher and lower in 
the time-scale. 'Thus, the continental Callovien includes the 
folluning zones ;— 

Upwr Callovien / Zone of Pelioceras athleta, Cotmoteras Duncani, 
(Divcsicii) I QueHsU>Jtui,cras Lamberti and Q. mariae. 

iZcnic of Retnechia anceps, Stcphanoieras enro’ 
Lower rallovieti ' nattim and Cosmoeeras jason and a lower 
icii- goaierianum and MacroetphuliUs 

1. macrocephalus. 

_ Rocks of Callovian age (according to the continental classifica¬ 
tion) are widely spread in Europe, which, with the exception of 
numerous insular masses, was covered by the Callovian Sea. The 
largest of these land areas lay over Scandinavia and Finland, 
and extended eastward as far as the 40th meridian. In arctic 
regions these rocks have been discovered in Spitzbergen, Franz 
Josef I-and, the east coast of Greenland, and.Si^ria. "I^hcy 
occur in the Hebrides and Skye and in England as indicated 
above. In France they are well exposed on the coast of Calvados 
between Trouville and Dives, where the marls and clays are 
200 ft. thick. In the Ardennes clays bearing pyrites and oolitic 
limonite are about 30 ft. thick. Around Poitiers the Callovian 
is 100 ft. thick, but the formation thins in the direction of the 
Jura. 

Clays and shales with ferruginous oolites represent the Callovian 
of flermany ; while in Russia the deposits of this age are mainly 
argillaceous. In North America Callovian fossils are found in 
California ; in South America in Bolivia. In Africa they have 
been found in Algeria and Morocco, in Somaliland and Zanzibar, 
and on the west coast of Madagascar. In India they are 
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represented by the shales and limestones of the Chari series of 
Cutch. Callovian rocks are also recorded from New Guinea 
and the Moluccas. 

Sec IrHASsn ; also A. dc Lapparcnt. TraiU de giolngie. vol. ii. 
(sth od- lOOO), and H. B» Woodward, "The Jurassic Kockb ot 
Britain," Mem. Ci-al. Survev, vol. v. (J. A. 11 .) 

CALM, an adjective meaning peaceful, quiet; particularly 
used of the weather, free from wind or storm, or of the sea, 
opposed to rough. The word appears in French calme, through 
which it caint: into English, in Spanish, Portuguese and Italian 
calma. Most authorities follow Dies {Etym. Worierbuch dn 
tomanischen Sprachen) in tracing the origin to the Low Latin 
cauma,a.n adaptationof Greeksne/ia,burning heat,Ka«ii',to burn. 
The Portugue.se calma has this meaning as well as that of quiet. 
The connexion would be heat of the day, rest during that period, 
so quiet, rest, peacefulness. The insertion of the I, which in 
English pronunciation disappears, is proliably due to the i,atin 
color, heat, with which the word was associated. 

CALMET, ANTOINE ADGUSTIN (1072-1757), French Bene¬ 
dictine, was born at Mesnil-la-Horgnc on the 20lh of tebruary 
1072, At the age of seventeen he joined the Benedictine order, 
and in 1698 was appointed to teach theology and philosoph)- at 
the abbey of Moycn-Moutier. He was successively prior at Lay, 
abbot at Nancy and of Senones in Lorraine. He died in Paris 
on the 25th of October 1757. The erudition of Calmet’s c.\cgcti- 
fal writings won him a reputation that was not confined to the 
Roman Catholic Church, but (hey have failed to stand the test 
of modernscholarship. The most noteworthy are: -Commmtaire 
dela iliWc(Paris,23VOls.,i7o7 171b),and Uiclionnairehislorique, 
grographi</ue, critique, chrunologique el liitiral de la Bible (Paris, 

2 vols., 1720). These and numerous other works and editions of 
the Bible arc known only to students, but as a pioneer in a branch 
of Biblical study which received a wide development in the 
lyth century, Ealmet is worthy of remembrance. As a histori¬ 
cal writer he is best known by his Histoire ecclesiaslique et 
civile de la Lorraine (Nancy, 1728), founded on original research, 
and various useful works on Lorraine, of which a full list is given 
in Vigouroux's Diciimmaire de la Bible. 

See A. Digot, Notice biograptnque et littiraire sue XJiim Augustin 
Cidmet {Nancy, 

CALNB, a market town and municipal borough in the Chippen¬ 
ham parliamentary division of Wiltshire, England, 99 m. west 
of London by the Great Western railway. Pop. (1901) 3457. 
Area, 356 acres. It lies in the valley of the Caine, and is sur- 
rountlcd by the high table-land of Salisbury Plain and the 
Marllxirough Downs. The church of St Mark has a nave with 
double aisles, and massive late Norman pillars and arches. The 
tower, which fell in 1628, was perhaps rebuilt by Inigo Jones. 
Other noteworthy buildings are a grammar .school, founded by 
John Bentley in 1660, and the town-hall. Bacon-curing is the 
staple industry, and there are flour, flax and pajicr mills. The 
manufacture of broadcloth, once of great importance, is almost 
extinct. Caine is governed by a mayor, four aldermen and 
twelve councillors. 

In the 10th century Caine (Canna, Koine) was the site of a 
palace of the West-Saxon kings. Caine was the scene of the 
synod of 978 when, during the discussion of the question of 
celibacy, the floor suddenly gave way beneath the councillors, 
leaving Archbishop Dunstan alone standing upon a beam. 
Here also a witenagemot was summoned in 997. In the Domes¬ 
day Survey Caine appears as a royal borough ; it comprised 
forty-seven burgesses and was not assessed in hides. In 1565 
the borough possessed a gild merchant, at the head of which 
were two gild stewards. C^ne claimed to have received a charter 
from Stephen and a confirmation of the same from Henry III., 
but no record of these is extant, and the charter actually issued 
to the borough by James II. in 1687 apfiarently never came into 
force. The borough returned two members to parliament more 
or less irregularly from the first parliament of Edward I. until the 
Reform Bill of 1832. From this date the borough returned one 
member only until, by the Redistribution of Seats Act of 1885, the 
privilege was annulled. In 1303 Lodovicus de Bello Monte, 


prebendary of Salisbury, obtained srgrant of a Saturday market 
at the manor of Caine, and a three days’ fair at the- feast of 
St Mary Magdalene; the latter was only abandoned in the 19th 
centuTv. Caine was formerly one of thg chief centres of cloth 
manufacture in the west of England, but the industry is extinct. 

CALOMEL, a drug consisting of mercurous chloride, mercury 
subcliloride, HgaCL, which occurs in nature as the mineral 
horn-quicksilver, found ns translucent crystals belop|[ing to the 
tetragonal system, with an adamantine lustre, and a dirty white 
grey or brownish colour. The chief localities are Idria, Ober- 
moschel, Horowitz in Bavaria, and Almaden in Spain. It was 
used in medicine as early as the 16th century under the names 
Draco mitigatiis. Manna metallorum, Aquilaalba, Mercurius dulcis; 
later it became known as calomel, a name probably derived 
from the Greek Kakdi, beautiful, and /*eAas, black, in allpsion 
to its blackening by ammonia, or from KaAils and /mAi, honey, 
from its sweet taste. It may be obtained by heating mercury in 
chlorine, or by reducing mercuric chloride (corrosive sublimate) 
with mercury or sulphurous acid. It is manufactured by heating 
a mixture of mercurous sulphate and common salt in iron 
retorts, and condensing the sublimed calomel in brick chambers. 
In the wet way it is obtained by precipitating a mercurous salt 
with hydrochloric acid. Calomel is a white powder which 
sublimes at a low red heat; it is insoluble in water, alcohol and 
ether. Boiling with stannous chloride solution reduces it to 
the metal; digestion with potassium iodide gives mercurous 
iodide. Nitric acid oxidizes it to mercuric nitrate, while 
potash or soda decomposes it into mercury and oxygen. Long- 
continued boiling with water gives mercury and mercuric 
chloride; dilute hydrochloric acid or solutions of alkaline 
chlorides convert it into mercuric chloride on long boiling. 

The molecular weight of mercurous chloride has given occasion 
for much discussion. F,. Mitscherlich determined the vapour 
density to be 8-3(air =■ i), corresponding to HgCl. The supporters 
of the formula Hg„Cl,> pointed out that dissociation into mercury 
and mercuric chloride would give this value, since mercury is a 
monatomic element. After contradictory evidence as to whether 
dissociation did or did not occur, it was finally shown by Victor 
Meyer and W. Harris (1894) that a rod moistened with potash 
and inserted in the vapour was coloured yellow, and so con¬ 
clusively proved dissociation. A. Werner determined the mole¬ 
cular weights of mercurous, cuprous and silver bromides, iodides 
and chlorides in pyridine solution, and obtained results point¬ 
ing to the formula HgCl, etc. However, the double formula, 
Hg^Clj, has been completely established by H. B. Baker ( Journ. 
Chem.'Soc., 1900, 77, p. 646) by vapour density determinations 
of the absolutely dry substance. 

Calomel possesses certain special properties and uses in 
medicine which arc dealt with here as a supplement to the 
general discussion of the pharmacology and therapeutics of 
mercury (q.v.). fkdomel exerts remote actions in the form of 
mercuric chloride. The specific value of mercurous chloride is 
that it exerts the valuable properties of mercuric chloride in the 
safest and least irritant manner, as the active salt is continuously 
and freshly generated in small quantities. Its pharmacopeia 
preparations are the *‘ Black wash,” in which calomel and lime 
react to form mercurous oxide, a pill still known as “ Plummer’s 
pill,” and an ointment. Externally the salt has not any par¬ 
ticular advantage over other mercurial compounds, despite the 
existence of the official ointment. Internally the salt is given in 
doses—for an adult of from one-half to five grains, it is an 
admirable aperient, acting especially on the upper part of the 
intestinal canal, and causing a slight increase of intestinal 
secretion. The stimulant action occurring high up in the canal 
(duodenum and jejunum), it is well to follow a dose of calomel 
with a saline purgative a few hours afterwards. The special 
value of the drug as an aperient depends on its antiseptic power 
and its stimulation of the liver. The stools are dark green, 
containing calomel, mercuric sulphide, and bile which, owing to 
the antiseptic action, has not been decomposed. The salt is often 
used in the treatment of syphilis, but is probably less useful than 
certain other mercurial compounds. It is also employed for 
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fumigation ; the patient sit^aked with a blanket over him, on a 
cane-bottomed chair, under which twenty grains of calomel are 
volatilized by a spWt-lamp ; in about twenty minutes the 
calomel is effectually altsorbed by the skin. 

CALONNE, CHARLES ALEXANDRE DE (1734-1802), French 
stalesinan, was born at Douai of a good family. He entered the 
profession of the law, and became in .siiecession advocate to the 
general council of Artois, procurcur to the parlement of Douai, 
master of re(|uests, then intendant of Metz (1768) and of Lille 
(1774). He seems to have been a man of great business rapacity, 
gay and careless in temperament, and thoroughly unscrupulous 
in political action. In the terrible crisis affairs preceding the 
French Revolution, when minister after minister tried in vain 
to replenish the exhausted royal treasury and was dismissed for 
wanUof success, Calonne was summoned to take the general 
control of affairs. He assumed office on the 3rd of November 
J783. He owed the position to Vergennes, who for three years 
and a half continued to support him ; but the king wtis not well 
disposed towards him, and, according to the testimony of the 
Austrian ambassador, his reputation with the public was ex¬ 
tremely poor. In taking office he found “ 600 millions to pay 
and neither money nor credit." At first he attempted to 
develop the latter, and to carry on the government by means of 
loans in such a way as to maintain public confidence in its 
.solvency. In October 1785 he recoined the gold coinage, and he 
developed the caisse d'escompte. But these measures failing, he 
proposed to the king the suppression of internal custotns, duties 
iind the taxation of the property of nobles and clergy. Turgot 
and Necker had attempted these reforms, and Calonne attributed 
their failure to the malevoletil criticism of the parlements. 
Therefore he had an assembly of “ notables " called together in 
Tanuary 1787. Before it he exposed the deficit in the treasury, 
and proposed the establishment of a sninwittion inritoriale, 
which should be levied on all property without distinction. This 
suppression of privileges was badly received by the privileged 
notables. Calonne, angered, printed his reports and so alienated 
the court. I.ouis XVI. dismissed him on the 8th of April 1787 
and exiled him to Lorraine. The joy was general in Paris, where 
(ialonne, accused of wishing to augment the imposts, was known 
as “ Monsieur Deficit." In reality his audacious plan of reforms, 
which Necker took up later, might have .saved the monarchy had 
it lK"cn firmly seconded by the king. Calonne soon afterwards 
passed over to England, and during his residence there kept up a 
polemical correspondence with Necker on the finances. In I78(), 
when the stafes-gencral were about to assemble, he crossed over 
to Flanders in the hope of being allowed to offer himself for 
election, but he was sternly forbidden to enter France, In 
iinenge he joined the tmigre party at Coblenz, wrote in their 
favour, and expended nearly all tlie forttine brought him by his 
wife, a wealthy widow. In 1802, having again taken up his abode 
in London, he received permission from Napoleon to return to 
France. He died on the 30th of October 1802, about a month 
after his arrival in his native country. 

Sec Ch. Gomel, I.es Causes puancUres de la Revolution (Paris, 1893); 
R. Stourm, Res Finances dc I'oncicn regime et de la Revolution (2 vtils., 
I’ari''. 1885); Su.sane, La Taitique fmannire de Calonne, with biblio¬ 
graphy (Pans, 1002). 

CALORESCENCE (from the Lat. color, heat), a term invented 
by fohn Tyndall to describe an optical phenomenon, the essential 
feature of wliich is the conversion of rays belonging to the dark 
infra-red portion of the spectrum into the more refrangible visible 
rays, i.e. heat rays into rays of light. Such a transformation 
had not previously been observed, although the converse pheno¬ 
menon, i.e. the conversion of short waves of light into longer or 
less refrangible waves, had been shown by Sir G. G. Stokes to 
occur in fluore.scent bodies. Tyndall’s experiments, however, 
were carried out on quite different lines, and have nothing to do 
with fluorescence (g.v.). His method was to sift out the long 
dark waves which are associated with the short visible waves 
cofstituting the light of the sun or of the electric arc and to 
concentrate the former to a focus. If the eye was placed at the 
focus, no sensation of light was observed, although small pieces 


of charcoal or blackened platinum foil were immediately raised 
to incandescence, thus giving rise to visible rays. 

The experiment is more easily carried out with the electric 
light than with sunlight, as the former contains a smaller pro¬ 
portion of visible rays. According* to 'lyndall, qo % of the 
radiation from the electric an- is non-luminoiis. Tlie arc being 
struck in the usual way between two carbons, a concave mirror, 
placed close behind it, caused a large part of the radiation to be 
directed through an aperture in the camera and concentrated to 
a focus outside. In front of the aperture were placed a plate of 
transparent rock-salt, and a flat cell of thin glass containing a 
solution of iodine in carbon bisulphide. Both rock-salt and 
carbon bisulphide are extremely transparent to the luminous 
and also to the infra-red rays. The ioditie in the solution, 
however, has the property of absorbing the luminous rays, while 
transmitting the infra-red rays copiously, so that in sufficient 
thicknesses the solution appears nearly black. Owing to the 
inflammable nature of carbon bisulphide, the plate of rock-salt 
was found to be hardly a sufficient protection, and Tyndall 
surrounded the iodine cell with an annular vessel through which 
cold water was made to flow. Any small body which was a good 
absorber of dark rays was rapidly heated to redness when placed 
at the focus. Platinized platinum (platinum foil upon which a 
thin film of platinum had been deposited elcctrolytically) and 
charcoal were rendered incandescent, black paper and matches 
immediately inflamed, ordinary brown pa])er pierced and 
burned, while thin white blotting-paper, owing to its transparency 
to the invisible rays, was scarcely tinged. A simpler arrange¬ 
ment, also en)ploycd by Tyndall, is to cause the rays to be re¬ 
flected outwards parallel to one another, .'iiul to concentrate them 
by means of a small flask, containing the iodine solution and used 
as a lens, placed some distance from the camera. The rock-salt 
and cold water circulation can then be rlispensed with. 

.Since the rays u.sed by Tyndall in these experiments are similar 
to those emitted by a heated body which is not hot enough to be 
luminous, it might be thought that the radiation, .say from a hot 
kettle, could be concentrated to a focus and empkn ed to render 
a small body luminous. 11 would, however, be impossible by such 
means to raise the receiving body to a higher temperature than 
the source of radiation. F or it is c.nsy to see that if, by means of 
lenses of rock-salt or mirrors, we focused all or nearly all the rays 
from a small surface on to another surface of equal area, this 
would not raise the temperature of the second surface above that 
of the first ; and we could not obtain a greater concentration of 
rays from a large heated surface, since we could not have all parts 
of the surface simultaneously in focus. The desired result could 
he obtained if it were possible, by reflection or otherwise, to cause 
two different rays to unite without loss and pursue a common 
path. Such a result must be regarded as impossible of attain¬ 
ment. as it would imply the pos.sihility of heat pas.sing from one 
body to another at a higher temperature, contrary to the second 
law of thermodynamics (q.v.). Tyndall used the dark rays from 
a luminous source, which are emitted in a highly concentrated 
form, so that it was possible to obtain a high temperature, which 
was, however, much lower than that of the source. 

A full account of Tyndall’s experiments will be found in Ins Heal, 
a eiodenf Motion, (J. R. C.) 

CALORIMETRY, the scientific name fur the measurement of 
quantities of heat (Lat. color), to be distinguished from ther¬ 
mometry, which signifies the measurement of temperature. A 
calorimeter is any piece of apparatus in which heat is measured. 
This distinction of meaning is purely a matter of convention, but 
it is very rigidly observed. Quantities of heat may be measured 
indirectly in a variety of ways in terms of the different effects of 
heat on material substances. The most important of these 
effects are (a) rise of temperature, (b) change of state, (c) trans¬ 
formation of energy. 

§ I. The rise of temperature of a body, when heat is imparted 
to it, is found to be in general nearly proportional to the quantity 
of heat added. The thermal capacity -of a body is measured by 
the quantity of heat required to raise its tempemture one degree, 
and is necessarily proportional to the mass of the body for bodies 
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of the same substance under similar conditions. The specific 
heal of a substance is sometimes defined as the thermal capacity 
of unit mass, but more often as the ratio of the thermal capacity 
of unit mass of the substance to that of unit mass of water at 
some standard tcmperatu»e. The two definitions are identical, 
provided that the thermal capacity of unit mass of water, at a 
standard temperature, is taken as the unit of heat. But the 
specific heat of water is often stated in terms of other units. In 
any case it is necessary to specify the temperature, and sometimes 
also the pressure, since the specific heat of a substance generally 
depends to some extent on Uie external conditions. The methods 
of measurement, founded on rise of temperature, may be classed 
as ihermomeiric methodsj since they depend on the observation of 
clmnge of temperature with a thermometer. I'hc most familiar 
of these are the method of mixture and the method of cooling. 

§ 2. The Method of Mixture consists in imparting the quantity 
of iieat to he measured to a known mass of water, or some ottier 
.standard sul>slance, contained in a vessel or calorimeter of known 
thermal capacity, and in observing the rise ol temperature pro¬ 
duced, from which data llie quantity of heat may he found as 
<‘xplamed in all elementary text-books. This method is the most 
generally convenient and most readily applicable ol calorimetric 
methods, but it is not always the most accurate, for various rea.sons. 
Some lieat is generally lost in translerring the heated body to the 
calorimeter; this loss may be minimized by performmg the Irans- ; 
ference rapidly, but it cannot he accurately calculated or eliminated. 
Some heat is lost when the calorimeter is raised alMjve the tempera¬ 
ture of its enclosure, aiul Is'lore the final temperature is reached. 
'Phis can be roughly estimated by observing the rate of change of 
temperature before and aft<T the experiment, and assuming that the 
loss of heat is directly proportional to the duration of the exp<‘riment 
and to the aviTage excess of tcmiKTature. 11 can be minimized by 
making tlie mixing as rapid as pos.sible. and by using a large calori¬ 
meter, so that the excess of temperature is always small, 'llic latter 
method was giMierally adopti'd by J. P. Joule, but the rise of tem¬ 
perature is then diKiciih to measure with accuracy, since it is neces¬ 
sarily rediice<l in nearly the same ]iroportion as the c<*rrection. 
There is, however, the advantage that the correction is rendered 
much less uncertain by tliis procedure, since the a.ssumption tliat 
the loss of heal is ])roportkuul to llie lemiJerature-e.xcess is only 
true for small differt'nces of temperature. Kumford proposed to 
eliminate this correction by .starting with the initial temperature 
of the calorimeter as much below that ot its enclosure as the final 
temperature was expected to be aliove the .same limit. This method 
has been very generally recomnuMuled, but it is really bad, because, 
although it diminifthes the ah.solute tnagnifiide of the correction, 
it gr(“atiy increases the uncertainty of it and therefore the probable 
error of the result. The coefficient of heating of a calorimeter when 
it IS below the temperature of its surroundings is seldom, if ever, the 
same as the coelhcient of cooling at the higher temperature, since 
the convection currents, whicli do most of the heating <»r cooling, are 
randy symmetrical in the two cases, and moreover, the duration 
of the two slage.s is stsldom the same. In any case, it is desirable to 
dimuiisli the loss of heat as much aspo.ssible by polishing the exterior 
of the calorimeter to diminish radiation, and by su-spending it by 
iKui-conducting supjiorts, inside a polished case, to protect it from 
(Iraughts. It is also very important to keep the surrtiunding condi¬ 
tions as constant as possible throughout the expenincnl. This may 
lie secured by using a large water-bath to surround the apparatus, 
but in experiments of long duration it i.s necessary to use an accurate 
temperature regulator. The method of laggmg the calorimeter with 
cotton-wool or other non-conductors, which is often recommended, 
<!iminishcs the loss of heat cunsidcrablv. but renders it very uncertain 
and variable, and should never be usetf in work of ]>recision. The bad 
couductors take so long to reach a steady state that the rate of loss 
of heat at any moment dejicnds on the past history more than on 
the temperature of the calorimeter at the moment. A more serious 
objection to the use of lagging of this kind is the danger of its absorb¬ 
ing moisture. The least trace of damp in the lagging, or of moisture 
condensed on the surface of the calorimeter, may produce serious 
loss of heat by evaporation. This is another objection to Rumford’s 
method of cooling the calorimeter below the surrounding t<*mperature 
Indore starting. Among minor difficulties of the method may lie 
mentioned the uncertainty of the thermal capacity of the calorimeter 
and stirrer, and of the immersed portion of the thermometer. Thw 
is gtmerally calculated by assuming values for the specific IieaLs of 
the materials obtained by experiment between ioo‘^ C. and 20® C. 
Since the specific heats of most metals increasse rapidly with rise of 
temperature, the values so obtained are generally too high. It is 
best to make this correction as small a-s possible by using a large 
calorimeter, so that the ma.ss of water is large in proportion to that 
of metal. Analogous difficulties arise in the application of other 
calorimetric methods. The accuracy of the work in each case 
depends principally on the skill and ingenuity of the experimentalist 
in devising methods of eliminating the various sources of error. 


The form of apparatu.s usually adopted for the method of mixtures 
is that of Rcgnault with slight modifications, and figuref and de¬ 
scriptions are given in all the text-books, ^^nong special methods 
wliich have bc‘Cii subsequently developed there are two which deserve 
mention as differing in ]»nnciple from tUe common ty|>e. These 
are (1) the constant temperature method, (2) tlie continuous flow 
method. 

The constant temperature method of mixtures was proposed by 
N. Hesehus {Jour. Phys„ 1888. vii. p. 480). Cold water at a known 



temperature is added to the calorimeter, immediately after dropping 
in the heated substance, at such a rate as to keep the temperature 
of tlie calorimeter constant, thus eliminaliiig the correction.s for 
the water equivalent of the calorimeter and the external loss of lieat. 
’riic calorimeter is surrounded by an air-jacket connected to a 
petroleum gauge which indicates any small change of temperature 
in tlie calorimeter, and enables the manipulator to adjust the supply 
of cold water to compensate it. The apuiiratus as arrangeo by 
V. A. Waterman is shown in fig. i {Physical Review, 189O, iv. p. 161). 
A is the calorimetric tube, 

13 the air-jacket, and L 
the gauge. 11 is an electric 
heater for raising the body 
to a suitable temperature, 
which can swing into place 
directly over the calori¬ 
meter. W is a conical can 
containing water cooled 
by icci nearly loo", which 
is swung over the calori¬ 
meter as soon as the hot 
body has been introduced 
and the heater removed. 

The cold water flow is 
regulated by a tap S with 
a long handle O, and its 
temperature is taken by a 
delicate thermometer with 
Us bulb al G. The method 
is interesting, but the 
manipulations and obser¬ 
vations involved are more 
troublesome than with the 
ordinary type of calori¬ 
meter, and it may be 
doubted whether any ad¬ 
vantage is gained in 
accuracy. 

The i ontiuuous flow 
method is specially applic¬ 
able to the important case 
of calorific value of gaseous 
fuel, where a large quan¬ 
tity of heat is continu- 
ously generated at a 
nearly uniform rate by combustion. Fig. 2 illustrates a recent 
type of gas calorimeter devised by C. V. Boys {Prne. R.S., 1906. 
A, 77, p. 122), The heated products of combustion from the burner 
B impinge on a metal box H, through which water is circulating, and 
then pass downwards and outwards through a spiral cooler which re- 
duces them practically to tlic atmospheric temperature. A stea^ 
stream of water enters the apparatus by the inflow thermometer 
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flows fhrougli the spiral coolcrtt N and M, and Anally through the box 
H, where,it is well mixed lioiore passing the outflow thermometer I’. 
As soon as a steady s^ate is reached, the difference of temperature 
tietweeii the outflow and inflow thermometers multiplied by the 
current ol water in grammes per minute gives the heat per minute 
supplied by combustion. The gas current is simultaneously ob¬ 
served by a suitable meter, which, with subsidiary corrections for 
pressure, temperature, Ac., gives the necessary data for deducing 
calontic value. 

A continuous flow cafoiimeter has been n.sod fiy the writer for 
measuring quantities of heat conveyefl by conduction (.see Cox- 
miCTUiN OF IlhAi). and also lor deterniining the variation of the 
s|)ecific heat ot water. 1 n the latti'r case two steady currents of water 
at different temperatures, say o’’ and 100°, are passed through .an 
ecpialirer. and the resulting temperature measured without mixing 
the iiirrents. which are then separately determined by weighing. 
This IS a very good method of comparing I lie mean specific heats 
ovi'i* two ranges of temperature such as o-yi and 50 too or 0-20 
.ind jri-40. tint it is not so suitable as the electric method described 
below lor obtaining the actual specific heat at any point of the 
range. 

§ 3. Method of Cooh'ni’.—A common example of this method 
is the detewnination of the specific heat of a liquid by filling a 
small calorimeter with the litiuid, raising it to a convenient 
temperature, and then setting it to cool in an enclosure at a 
steady temperature, and observing the time taken to fall through 
a given range when the conditions have become fairly steady. 
The .same calorimeter is afterwards filled with a known liquid, 
such as water, and the time of cooling is observed through the 
same range of temperature, in the same enclosure, under the 
same eondilions. The ratio of the times of cooling is equal to the 
ratio of the thermal capacities of the calorimeter and it.s contents 
in the two cases. The advantage of the method is that there is 
no transference or mixture : the defect is that the whole measure¬ 
ment depends on the assumption that the rate of loss of heat is 
the same in the two eases, and that any variation in the con¬ 
ditions, or uncertainty in the rate of loss, produces its full effect 
in the re.sult, whereas in the previou-s case it would only affect a 
small correction. Other sources of uncertainty are, that the rate 
of loss of heat generally depends to some extent tin the rate of 
fall of temperature, and that it is difficult to take accurate 
oliservations on a rapidly falling thermometer. As the method 
is usually practised, the calorimeter is made very small, and the. 
surface is highly polished to diminish radiation. It is better to 
use a fairly large calorimeter to diminish the rate of cooling and 
the uncertainty of the correction for the water equivalent. The 
surface of the calorimeter and the enclosure should be perma¬ 
nently blackened so as to increase the loss of heat by radiation as 
much as possible, as compared with the losses by convection and 
conduction, which are less regular. For accurate work it is 
essential that the liquid in the calorimeter should be continuously 
stirred, and also in the enclosure, the lid of which must he water- 
jacketed, and kept at the same steady temperature as the sides. 
When all these preggiutions are taken, the method loses most of 
the simplicity which is its chief advantage, it cannot be satis¬ 
factorily applied to the case of solids or powders, and is much 
less generally useful than the method of mixture. 

§ 4. Method of Fusion — The methods depending on change of 
state are theoretically the simplest, since they do not necessarily 
involve any reference to thermometry, and the corrections for 
external loss of heat and for the thermal capacity of the con¬ 
taining vessel can be completely eliminated. They nevertheless 
present peculiar difficulties and limitations, which render their 
practical application more troublesome and more uncertain than 
is usually supposed. 'Iliey depend on the experimental fact that 
the quantity of heat required to produce a given change of state 
(e.g. to convert one gramme of ice at 0° C. into water at o" C., or 
one gramme of water at 100° C. into steam at joo“ C.) is always 
the same, and that there need be no change of temperature during 
the process. The difficulties arise in connexion with the deter¬ 
mination of the quantities of ice melted or steam condensed, and 
in measuring the latent heat of fusion or vaporization in terms of 
other units for the comparison of observations. The earlier forms 
of ke-calorimeter, those of Black, and of Laplace and Lavoisier, 
were useless for work of precision, on account of the impossibility 
of accurately estimating the quantity of water left adhering to 


the ice in each case. This difficulty was overcome by the inven¬ 
tion of the Bunsen calorimeter, m which the quantity of ice 
melted is measured by observing the diminution of volume, but 
the successful employment of this instrument requires consider¬ 
able skill in manipulation. The sheftth of ice surrounding the 
bulb must be sufficiently continuous to prevent escape of heat, 
but it must not be so .solid as to produce risk of strain. The 
ideal condition is difficult to secure. In the practical use of the 
instrument it is not necessary to know both the latent heat of 
fusion of ice and the change of volume which occurs on melting ; 
it is sufficient to determine the change of volume per calorie, or 
the quantity of mercury wliich is drawn into the bulb of the 
apparatus per unit of heat added. This can be determined by a 
direct calibration, by inserting a known quantity of water at a 
known temperature and observing the contraction, or weighing 
the mercury drawn into the apparatus. In order to be inde¬ 
pendent of the accuracy of the thermometer employed for 
observing the initial temperature of the water introrhieed, it 
has been usual to employ water at 100° ('., adopting as unit of 
heat the “ mean calorie,” which is one-hundredth part of the heat 
given up by one gramme of water in cooling from too” to 0“ C. 
The weight of mercury corresponding to the mean calorie has 
been determined with considerable care by a number of observers 
well skilled in the use of the instrument. The following are some 
of their resultsBunsen, 15-41 mgm.; Velten, 15-47 mgni. ; 
Zakrevski, 15-57 mgm.; Staub, 15-26 mgm. The explanation of 
these discrepancies in the fundamental constant is not at all 
clear, hut they may be taken as an illustration of the difficulties 
of manipulation attending the use of this instrument, to which 
reference has tilready been made. It is not possible to deduce a 
more satisfactory value from the latent heat and the change of 
density, because these constants are verv difficult to determine. 
The following are some of the values deduced by w(-ll-known 


experimentalists for the latent heat of fusion:—^Regnault, 79-06 
to 79-24 calories, corrected by I’erson to 79-43 : Person, 79-99 
calories; Hess,80-34calories; Bunsen,80-025calories. Regnault, 
Person and Hess employed the method of mixture which is 
probably the most accurate for the purpose. Person and Hess 
avoided the error of water sticking to the ice by using dry ice at 
various temperatures below 0° ('., and determining the specifir 
heat of ice as well as the latent heat of fusion. These discrep¬ 
ancies might, no doubt, be partly explained by differences in the 
units employed, which are somewhat uncertain, as the specific 
heat of water changes rapidly in the neighbourhood of 0° ('.; hut 
making all due allowance fur this, it remains evident that the 
method of ice-calorimetry, in spite of its theoretical simplicity, 
presents grave difficulties in its practical application. 

One of the chief difficulties in the practical use of the Biinsen 
calorimeter is the continued and often irregular movement of the 
mercury column dne to slight diflerencc-a of temperature, or pressure 
lictwi-en the ice in the calorimeter and the ice 
bath in which it is immersed. C. V. Boys 
(Phil. Mag., 1S87. vol. 24, p. 214) showed that 
these effects could be very greatly reduced by 
surrounding the calorimeter with an outer tube, 
so that the ice inside was separated from the 
ite outside by an air space which greatly 
reduces the free passage of heat. The present 
writer has found that very good results may be 
obtained by enclosing the calorimeter in a 
vacuum jacket (as illustrated In fig. 1), which 
practically eliminates conduction and convec¬ 
tion. If the vacuum jacket is silvered inside, 
radiation also is reduced to such an extent 
that, if the vacuum is really good, the external 
ice bath may be dispens<-d with for the majority 
of purposes. If the inner bulb is filled with 
mercury instead of water and ice, the same 
arrangemi-nt answers admirably as a Favre 
and Silliermann calorimeter, for measuring 
small quantities of heat by the expansion of 
the mercury. 

The question has liocn raised by E. L. Nichols (Phvs. Rev. vol. 8, 
Jiiniiary 1809) whether there may not be different modifications of 
ice with different densities, and different values of the latent heat 
of fusion. He found for naturu pond-ice a density 0-9179, and for 
artificial ice o-oi6i. ]. Vincent (Phil. Trans. A, 198, p. 463) also 
found a density <9160 for artificial ice, which is probably veiy nearly 
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correct. H such variations of density exist, they may introduce 
some uncertainty in the absolute values of results obtained with the 
ice calorimeter, and may account for some of the discrepancies above 
enumerated. 

§ 5. The Method oj CoMensalion was first successfully applied 
by J. Joly in the construction of his steam calorimeter, a full 
description of which will be found in text-books. The body to be 
tested is placed in a special scale-pan, suspended by a fine wire 
from the arm of a balance inside an enclosure which can be filled 
with steam at atmospheric pressure. The temperature of the 
enclosure is carefully observed before admitting steam. The 
weight of steam condensed on the body gives a means of calculat¬ 
ing the quantity of heat required to raise it from the atmospheric 
temperature up to 100° C. in terms of the latent heat of vaporiza¬ 
tion of steam at 100' C. There can be no appreciable gain or 
loss of heat by radiation, if the admission of the steam is 
sufficiently rapid, since the walls of the enclosure are maintained 
at 100“ C., very nearly. The thermal capacity of the scale-pan, 
&c., can be determined by a separate experiment, or, still better, 
eliminated by the differential method of counterpoising with an 
exactly similar arrangement on the other arm of the balance. 
The method requires very delicate weighing, as one caloric 
corresponds to less than two milligrammes of steam condensed ; 
but the successful application of the method to the very difficult 
problem of measuring the specific heat of a gas at constant 
volume, shows that these and other difficulties have been very 
skilfully overcome. The application of the method appears to be 
practically limited to the measurements of specific heat between 
the atmospheric temperature and 100“ C. Tfie results depend on 
the value, assumed for the latent heat of steam, which Joly takes 
as 5,^6*7 calories, following Kegnault. Joly has himself deter¬ 
mined the mean specific heat of water lietween 12° and 100° C. 
by this method, in terms of the latent heat of steam as above 
given, and finds the result ■9952. Assuming that the mean 
.specific heat of water between 12“ and 100° is really I'Ooir in 
ti’rms of the calorie at 20° (.'. (see table, p. 638), the value of the 
latent heat of steam at 100“ C., as determined by Joly, would be 
540'2 in terms of Uic same unit. The calorie employed by 
Regnault is to some extent uncertain, but the difference is hardly 
beyond the probable errors of experiment, since it appears from 
the results of recent experiments that Regnault made an error 
of the same order in his determination of the specific heat of 
water at 100° C. 

§ 6. Energy Methods. —The third general method of calorimetry, 
that based on the transformation of some other kind of energy 
into the form of heat, rests on the general principle of the con¬ 
servation of energy, and on the experimental fact that all other 
forms of energy are readily and completely convertible into the 
form of heat. It is therefore often possible to measure quantities 
of heat indirectly, by measuring the energy in some other form 
and then converting it into heat. In addition to its great 
fheoretical interest, this method possesses the advantage of 
being frequently the most accurate in practical application, since 
energy can be more accurately measured in other forms than in 
that of heat. The two most important varieties of the method are 
(a) mechanical, and (b) electrical. These methods have reached 
their highest development in connexion with the determination of 
the mechanical equivalent of heat, but they may be applied with 
great advantage in rnnnexion with other problems, such as the 
measurement of the variation of specific heat, or of latent heats 
of fu«on or vaporization. 

§ 7. Mechanical Equivalent of Heat, —The phrase “ mechanical 
equivalent of heat ” is somewhat vague, but has been sanctioned 
by long usage. It is generally employed to denote the number 
of units of mechanical work or energy which, when completely 
converted into heat without loss, would be required to produce 
one heat unit. The numerical value of the mechanical equivalent 
necessarily depends on the particular units of heat and work 
employed in the comparison. The British engineer prefers to 
state results in terms of foot-pounds of work in any convenient 
latitude per pound-degree-Fahrenheit of heat. The continental 
engineer prefers kilogrammetres per kilogramme-degree-centi¬ 
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grade. For scientific use the C.G.S. system of expression in ergs 
per gramme-degree-centigrade, or “ oslorie,” is the mbst appro¬ 
priate, as being independent of the valu*c of gravity. A more 
convenient unit of work or energy, in pmctice, on account of the 
smallness of the erg, is the joule, which is equal to iO'7 ergs, or one 
watt-second of electrical energy. On account of its practical 
convenience, and its close relation to the international electrical 
units, the jotde has been recommended by the BritisU Association 
for adoption as the absolute unit of heat. Other convenient 
practical units of the same kind would be the watt-hour, 3600 
joules, which is of the same order of magnitude as the kilo¬ 
calorie, and the kilowatt-hour, which is the ordinary commercial 
unit of electrical energy. 

§ 8. Joule. -The earlier work of Joule is now chiefly of historical 
interest, but hi.s later measureinciits in 1878, wliicli were undastaken 
nil a lar|;cr .scale, adopting G. 

A. Hirn’s method of measuring 
the work expended in terms of 
the tor()ue and the number of 
revolutions, still possess 
value' asexpcrimental evidence. 

In these experiments (see tig. 4) 
the paddles were revolved by 
hand at such a speed as to 
produce a constant torque on 
the calorimeter h, which was 
supported on a float re in a 
vessel ol water e, but was kept 
at re.st by the couple duo to a 
pair of equal weights A siis- 
jiendi'd Irom tine strings pa.ss- 
lug round the circumference of 
a horizontal wheel attached io 
the calorimeter. Each experi¬ 
ment lasted about forty 
miuutes, and the rise of tem¬ 
perature produced was nearly 
.V G. The calorimeter con¬ 
tained about 5 kilogrammes 
of water, so that tlie rate 
of heat-sujiply was about t> 
calories per second. Joule's 
final ri'Sult was 772-55 foot-pounds at Manchester per pound-degree- 
Falirenhcit at a temperature of 62° F.. but individual experiments 
differed liy as fhucli as i %. This result in C.G.S. measure is equi¬ 
valent to 4'i77 joules per calorie at i6'5'‘ C... on the scale of Joule’s 
mercury thermometer. His thermometers were subsequently cor¬ 
rected to the Paris scale by A. Schuster in 1895, which had the ellcct 
of reducing the above figure to 4173. 

§ 9. yfoie/diid.—About the same time H. A. Rowland {Proc. Amer. 
Acad. XV. p. 75. 1880) repeated the experiment, employing the same 
method, but using a larger calorimefer (about 8400 grammes) and 
a petroleum motor, so as to obtain a greater rate of heating (about 
84 calories per second), and to reduce the importance of the un¬ 
certain correction for external loss of heat. Rowland’s apparatus 
is shown in fig. 5. The calorimeter was suspended by a steel wire, 
the torsion of which mode the equilibrium stable, ^e torque was 
measured by weights O and P suspended by silk nlitions paasing 
over the pulleys » and round the disk kl. The pfiwer was transmitted 
to the paddles by Ix-vcl wheels /, g, rotating a spindle passing through 
a stuffing box m the bottom of the calorimeter. The number of 
revolutions and the rise of temperature were recorded on a chrono¬ 
graph drum. He paid greater attention to the important question 
of thermometry, and extended his researches over a much wider 
range of temperature, namely 5° to 35" C. His experiments revealed 
for the first time a diminution in the specific heat of water with riffi 
of temperature between o" and .30° C.. amounting to four parts in 
10-000 per 1" C. His thermometers were compared with a mercury 
thermometer standardized in Paris, and with a platinum thermo¬ 
meter standardized by Griffiths. Tho result was to reduce the co- 
eiheient oi diminution of specific heat at 15“ C. by nearly one half, 
but the absolute valuo at 20° C. is practically unchanged. Thus 
corrected his values are as follows :— 

Temperature . 10“ 15° 20° 23° 30“ 35“ 

Joules per cal. . 4-197 4-188 4-181 4-176 4*175 4 -t 77 

These are expressed In terms of the hydrogen scale, but the difference 
from the nitrogen scale is so small as to be within the limits of ex¬ 
perimental error In this particular ease. Rowland himself considered 
his results to be probably correct to one part in 500, and supposed 
that the greatest uncertainty lay in the comparison of the scale of 
his mercury thermometer -with the air thermometer. The subsequent 
correction, though not carried out strictly under the conditions of 
the experiment, showed that the order of accuracy of his work about 
the middle of the range from 15“ to 25* was at least t in 1000, and 
probably 1 in 2000. At 30° he considered that, owing to the increas¬ 
ing magnitude and uncertainty of the radiation correction, there 
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miRht 1 )C ii small error iu tltS rlircction of making tlic equivalent 
that the sperifie heat might go on decreasing to evim 
40 t. The results cpnsidered with reference to the variation of 

■ A 





Fig. 5. 

in water are shown 111 the curve marked Rowland 

§ ^o. Osh„rm KevnnMs and W.H.Mmirby (J’hil. Tr,itis.,iSc)y, p. .gil 
determined the meehanical equivalent of the mi'an thermal unit 
11 tween o and loo C.., on a very large scale, with a Troude-Revnolds 
hydraulic brake and a steam engine of loo h.p. This brake is iiracti- 
cally a Joule calorimeter, ingeniously de.signud to churn the water 
m such a manner as to ilevelop the greatest possible resistance, 
I he admission of water at 0“ C. to the brake was controlled by hand 
in such a man mu- as to keep the outflow nearly at the boiling-point, 
the ipiantity ol water in the brake required to produce a constant 
torque being regulated automatically, as the speed varied, bv a valve 
worked by t he lifting of the weighted lever attached to the brake. 
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accompanying illustration (fig. y) shows the brake lagged with 
cotton-wool, and the 4-ft. lever to which the weights are suspended. 
1 he I>ow“f of the brake may be estimated by comparison with the 
size of the rope pulley seen liehind it on the same shaft. With 
300 pounds on a 4-ft. lever at 300 revolutions per minute, the rate of 
generation of heat was about iz kilo-calorics per second. In spite 
of the large range of temperature, the correction for external loss 

rAdne!!a ^ % With the brake uncovered, and was 

1 educed to less than 2 % by lagging. This is the special advantage 
of working on so large a scale with so rapid a generation ol heat, 
t-tt' rnason, the method uecessarily presents peculiar 

difficulties which were not overcome without great pains ^d in- 
geipiity. The principal troubles arose from damp in the lagging 
which iiMessitatod the rejection of several trials, an^ from ilissSlved 
mr in the water, causing loss of heat by the formation of steam. 
Next to the radiation loss, the most uncertain correction was that 
for conduction of heat along the 4-in. shaft. The.sc losses were as 
far as possible eliminated by combining the trials in pairs, with differ¬ 


ent loads on the brake, assuming that the heat-loss would be the samt 

and ‘the'gULteni pravideU that the external temperature 

and the gradient m the shaft, as estimated from the temporal tin 
of the be,irinB.s, were the .same. The values deduced in this mann“ 
agreed as closely as could lie expected consideiiug 
the impossibility of regulating the extenfal condition of temperature 
and morsture with any certainty in an engine-room. The extreme 
vaiiatioii of results m any one series was only from yyfi-Of to 77y46 

toThe"st-r;e‘of iT ^ may^iavc bec^d^e 

to the state of the lagging, which Moorby distrusted in spile of the 

the*dHhfnblieat-loh.s, or it may have been partly due to 
SillY f regulatmg riie speed of the engine and the water- 
supply to the brake m such a manner as to maintain a constant 
of “ b “ 1-*' variations in the heat capacity 

the*so..ed i'n i regulation is necessarily discontimioii.s^ 

the speed and the temperature were constantly varying, so that it 
was US0ICS.S to take readings nearer than the tenth of a degree. The 
largest variation rocordnl in the Iwo trials of which full details are 
Riven, was 4 9 I*, in two minutes in the outflow temperature, and 
Pe-r minute on the sjieed. These variations, so 
^r as they were ol a purely accidental nature, would be approxi- 
malely eliminated on the mean of a large number of trials, ^ that 

in wSY ‘ ‘ “ *“*>’*’“ “rcler than might 

be inferred from a comparison of separate pairs of trials. Great pains 
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were taken to discuss and eliminate all fbe sources of constant error 
which could be loreseen. I'he results of the light Inals with 400 ft.- 
pounds on the brake differ sliglitly from those with f.oo ft. pomids 
lius miglit lie meiviv accidental, or it might indicate some constant 
oinerence m the conditions requiring further investigation. 11 would 
have lioen desiralile, if po.ssible, to have tried tile i-liect of a larger 
latige of variation in the experimental conditions ol load and .speed 
With a view to detect the existence of constant errors ; but owinR to 
rl- imposed by the use of a steam-engine, and the 

difficulty of securing sttady conditions of riinniug, this proved to be 
mipossilile, Tliere can be no doubt, however, that tlie final result is 
the mo.st accurate direct determination of the value of the mean 
calorie between o and loo;* C. in mechanical units. Expressed in 
joules per calorie the result i.s 4*183 >, which iiRrees very closely witli 
]Uu* value fouml !jy Rowland as the mean over tlie range 15® to’ao" C.’ 
the value 4 ;io.l^ independently confirmed in a remarkable manner 
by the results of the electrical method described l»elow, which give 
joules f<tr the mean calorie, if Rowland’s value is assumed as 
the starting-point, and taken to be 4.180 joules at 20® C. 

§ £lcctricul Methods .—The value of the international 
electrical units has by this time been so accurately determined in 
absolute measure tlmt they afford a very good, though indirect, 
method of determining the mechanical equivalent of heat. But, 
quite apart from this, electrical methods possess the greatest 
value for calorimetry, on account of the facility and accuracy of 
regulating and measuring the quantity of heat supplied by an 
electric current. The frictional generation of heat in a metallic 
wire conveying a current can be measured in various waj's, which 
correspond to slightly different methods. By Ohm'tf law, and by 
the definition of difference of electric pressure or potential, we 
obtain the following alternative expressions for the quantity of 
heat H in joules generated in a time T seconds by a current of 
C amperes flowing in a wire of resistance R ohms, the difference 
of potential between the ends of the wire being E ■= CR volts :— 
H:=ECT:^aRT=L'‘^T/Ji . , . (:). 

The method corresponding to the expression C~RT was adopted 
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by Joule and by most of the early experimentalists. The defects 
of the earlier work from an electrical point of view lay chiefly in 
the difficulty of measuring the current with sufficient accuracy 
owing to the imperfect development of the science of electrical 
measurement. These diffltulties have been removed by the great 
advances since i88o, and in particular by the introduction of 
accurate standard cells for measurements of electrical pressure. 

§ 12. Griffiths.- The method adopted by E. H. Griffiths {Phil. 
Trans., p. 3O1), whose work threw a great deal of light on the 

failure of previous observers to secure consistent results, corre¬ 
sponded to the last expression E^Tfii, and consisted in regulating 
the current by a special rheostat, so as to keep the potential difference 
E on the tcrmiiuUs of tlic resistance R balanced against a given 
number of standard Clark cells of the Board of 'J'radc pattern. The 
resistance R could be deduced from a knowledge of the temperature 
of the calorimeter and the coefficient of the wire. But in order to 
obtain trustworthy results by this method he found it necessary 
to employ very rapid stirring (2000 revolutions per minute), and to 
insulate the wire very carefully from the liquid t<> prevent leakage 
of the current. He also made a special experiment to tiiid how much 
the temperature of the wire exceeded that of the liquid under the 
conditions of tlie expcritm nl. This correction had been ncglecled 
by previous observers employing similar methods. The resistance 
R was about ohms, and the potential difference R was varied from 
three to six Clark cells, giving a rate of heat-supply about 2 to 6 
watts. The water equivalent of the calorimeter w'as about 85 
grammes, and was detcniiiiied by varying the (juantity of water jrom 
140 to 260 or 280 grammes, so tliat the final results depended on a 
difference in the weight of water of 120 to 140 grammes. The range 
of temperature in each exjuM iment was 14*' to 20^ C. The rate of rise 
was observed with a mercury thermometer standardized by com¬ 
parison witli a ]>lrilimim thermometer under the conditions of the 
experiment. The time of passing each division was recorded on an 
electric chronograph. The duration of an experiment varied from 
About 30 to 70 minutes. Special observations were made to deter¬ 
mine the corrections for the heat supplied by stirring, and tliat lost 
by radiation, each of which amounted to about jo of the heal- 
supply. The calorim.'ter C, tig. 8. was gilded, and completely 



surrounded by a nickel-plated steel enclosure B, forming the bulb 
of a mercury thenno-regulator, immersed in a large water-bath 
maintained at a constant temperature. In spite of the large cor¬ 
rections the results were extremely consistent, and the value of the 
temperature-coefiicient of the diminution of the specific heat of 
water, deduced from the oKserved variation in the rate of rise at 
different points of the range is® to 25*’, agrwd with the value sub.se- 
qucutly deduced from Rowland's experiments over the same rangC) 
when his thermometers were reduced to the same scale. Grilhthb’ 
final result for the average value of the calorie over this range was 
4-192 joules, taking the E.M.F. of the Clark cell at 15*^ C. to be 
1-4342 volts. The difference from Rowland’s value, 4*181, could 
be explained by supposing the E.M.F. of the Clark cells to have in 
reality been 1*4323 volts, or about 2 millivolts less than the value 
assumed. Griffiths subhcqueiitly applied the same method to the 
measurement of the specific heat of aniline, and the latent heat of 
vaporization of benzene and water. 

§ 13. Schuster and Gannon. —The method employed by A. Schuster 
and W. Gannon for the determination of the st^ific heat of water in 
tenns of the international electric units {Phil, jrans. A, 1895, p. 415) 
corresponded to the expression ECT, and differed in many essential 
details from that of Griffiths. 'Phe current through a platinoid 
resistance of about 31 ohms in a calorimeter containing 1500 grammes 
of water was regulated so that the potential difference on its ter¬ 
minals was equal to that of twenty Board of Trade Clark cells in 
series. The duration of an experiment was about ten minutes, and 
the product of the mean current and the time, namely CT, was 
measured by the weight of silver deposited in a voltameter, which 


amounted to about 0*56 gramme. The uncertainty due to the cor¬ 
rection for the water equivalent was minimized by making it small 
(about 27 grammes) in comparison with the water weight. The 
correction for external loss was reduced by employing a small rise 
of temperature (only 2*22^’), and making the rate of heat-supply 
relatively rapid, nearly 24 watts. The platinoid coil was insulated 
from the water by shellac varnisli. The wire had a length of 760 cms., 
and the potential diflcrcncc on its terminals was nearly 30 volts. The 
rate of stirring adopted was so slow that the heat generated by it 
could be neglected. The result found was 4*19* joulss per calorie 
at ly® C. This agrees very well with Griffiths considering the 
difficiiUy of measuring so small a rise of temperature at 2® with a 
mercury thermometer. Admitting that the electro-chemical equiva¬ 
lent of silver increa.ses with the age of the solution, a fact subse¬ 
quently discovered, and that the E.M.F. of the Clark cell is probably 
less tlian 1*4340 volts (the value assumed by Schuster and Gannon), 
there is no difficulty in reconciling the result witJi that of Rowland. 

§ 14. II. L. Callendar and II. T. Barnes {Brit. Assoc. Reports, 1897 
and i89<)) adoptod an entirely different method of calorimetry,^ well 
as a different method of electrical measurement. A steady current 
of liquid. grammes per second, of specific heat, Js joules per degree, 
flowing through a fine tube, A B, fig. 9. heated by a steady electric 
current during its passage through the tube, and Ihe^ difference of 
temperature de between the inflowing and the outflowing liquid is 
measured by a single reading with a delicate jiair of differential 
platinum thermometers at A and B. The difference of potential 
/•; between the ends of the tube, and the electric current C through 
it. are measured on an accurately calibrated potentiometer, in terms 
o! a Clark cell and a standard resistance. If hdB is the radiation 
loss in watts wc have the e<juation, 

KC=JsQde-\-hdd .... (2). 

Tilt* advantage of this method is that all the conditions arc stead>, 
.so tliat the observations can be pushed to the limit of accuracy and 



sensitiveness of the apparatus. The water equivalent of the calori¬ 
meter is immaterial, since tliere is no appreciable change of tem¬ 
perature. The heat-loss can be reduced to a minimum by enclo.sing 
the flow-tube in a hermetically sealed glass vacuum jacket. Stirring 
is effected by causing the water to circulate spirally round the bulbs 
of the thermometers and the heating conductor as indicated in the 
figure. The conditions can be very easily varied through a wide 
range. The heat-loss hdd is determined and eliminated by varying 
Iho flow of H(]uid and the electric current simultaneously, in such 
a manner as to .secure approximately the same rise of temperature 
for two or more widely difff'rent values of the flow of liquid. An 
example taken from the Electrician, September 1897, of one of the 
earliest experiments by this method on the specific neat of mercury 
will make the method clearer. The flow-tube was about i metre 
long and i millim. in diameter, coiled in a short spiral inside the 
vacuum jacket. The outside of the vacuum jacket was immersed 
in a water jacket at a steady temperature equal to that of the in¬ 
flowing mercury. 


SraciFic HitAT of Mercitry by contixoous Electric Method 


1 ‘low of Hg. 

IGse of Temp. 

Watts. 

11 vat-loss. 

Specific Huai. 

gm./sec. 

d 0 

EC 

hde 1 

Per gm. deg. 

8-753 

11-764 

14.862 

0-655 

\ -1^780 joules 

4-594 

12*301 

7.912 

0-685 

1 *03297 cals. 


It is assumed as a first approximation that the heat-loss is propor¬ 
tional to the rise of temperature dd, provided that d$ is nearly the 
same in both cases, and that the distribution of temperature in the 
apparatus is the same for the same rise of temperature whatever the 
flow of liquid. The result calculated on these assumptions is given 
in the last column in joules, and also in calories of 20^ C. The heat- 
loss in this example is large, nearly 4-5 % of the total supply, owing 
to the small flow and the large rise of temperature, but this correction 
was greatly reduced in subsequent observations on the specific heat 
of water by the same method. In the case of mercury the liquid 
itself can be utilized to conduct the electric current. In the case of 
water or other liquids it is necessary to employ a platinum wire 
stretched along the tube as heating conductor. This introduces 
additional difficulties of construction, but does not otherwise affect 

V. 3 
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method. Tlic nlwolute VTilftr of the specific hnat deduced neces* 
sarilv depends on llio absolule value«i of the electrical standanls 
einployt'd in the investiitation. But lor tho determination of relative 
valiics of ^.peclhc heats m te rms ol a standard liquid, or of the varui- 
fions of sp<( ific heat of a licpiid, the method depends only on the 
constancy ol the standards, uhieh can be readily and accurately 
tested, 'i'ho absolute value ol the E.M.K. of the Clark cells employed 
was determined with a spee.ial form of elertrodynatnometer 
(('alh ndar, Phil. A. p. 8i), and lound to Ik? 1*4334 volts, 

nssiimiuR th« oluu to be correct. AssuTr.inj» this value, the result 
lonncl by this method for the S]K?citic h'Mt of water at 20*^ C. agrees 
viith that of Rowland within the probable limits ot error. 

§ 15. Vnfiaiiort e/ Spnifir )Jeai of II ula. - The question of the 
variatifui of the specific heat of wnler has a peculiar interest and 
importance in connexion with Hie choice of a thermal unit. Many 
of (he uncortaintie.s in the reduction of older experiments, .such as 
those of R<-gnault, arise from uncertainly in rei?ard to the unit in 
liTins of which they are expressed, vihieh ag.iin depends on llie scal<* 
of till* ))articiilar thermometer employed in the investigation. The 
first <‘Kperiments of any value W'ore Ihose of Repnault in 1847 on the 
sp<’citic heat of water belwei'n 7 to*'’ ('. and it)2‘' C. They were con¬ 
ducted on a very large scale by the method of mixture, but showed 
discr''pancieB*of 'the order oi (»*5 and the calculated re.suUs in many 
cases do not agree with the data. This may be due merely to de¬ 
ficient explanalton of dc'tails of tabulation. We may probably taki* 
the tabiilaled vahi(‘s ns sliowing cxirrectly the rate of variation 
between no^' and 100'’ C., but the values in terms of any particuhir 
thermal unit nuisl remain uncertain to at least 0*5 % owing to tlie 
uncerlaintiCH of the thi i mometr\'. Kegnaiilt himself adopted tlie 
lormiiLi, 

I I o*(X)ootH-0*0000000/^ (Kegnaull), (H 

for the speeific h<\it 5 at any temjieralure f C. in terms of the specific 
heat at o** r. talcrn as the shindard. This formula has s»n<r been 
very generally appli<*d over Ihe whole range o® to 200*^ but the 
exjiennicnts could not in reality give any information with legaitl 
to the specific lieal at temperatures below' ioo" Tlie linear forimila 
proposed by ), Bosschn liom an iiulejH'ndent reduction oj Regnaull’s 
expeiiiiieiils is probably within the limits o) accuracy between loo*" 
and 200" .so tar as the mean lat*' ol variation is concermsl, but 
the alisolute values require reduction. It may Ik* written— 

5-=.?jn„-f*ooo2j (/-100) CBi^ssclia-Kegnault) (4). 

The work of T-. Pfaiindlcr and H. Platter, of G. A. Him. of J. C. 
Jamin and Amaiiry, an<l of many other e\])crimcntalists who suc¬ 
ceeded RegnnuU, ajqicared to indicate much lai>^er rat«‘s of increase 
than he had found, but there can be little doubt that the 
discrepancies of their results, which ofti-n exceeded 5 were due 
to lack of appreciatioii of the dithcuUies of calormietric measure¬ 
ments. The work of Jfowiand by the mechanical method was the 
first in which due attention was jiaid to the thermometry and to 
the reduction of the results to the absolute scale of lemperature. 
The agreement of his corrected results with those of tJriffiths by 
a very dillcrent method, left vexy little doubt with regard to tlie 
rate of diminution of the specific fu«t of water at 20” C. The work 
ol A. Bartoli and E. Stracciali V>y the method of mixture laTwecm 
0° and 30® C., though their curve is otlicrwise similar to Rowland's, 
had ajmeared to indicate a minmmm at 20'' C., follow'cd by a rapid 
rise. This lowering of the minimum was probably due to some 
constant errors inherent in their method of experiment. The more 
recent work of Ludin, 1895, under the direction of I’rof. J. Pernet, 
extended from to too*'' C., and appears to have attained as higli 
a degree of excellence as it is po.ssiblc to roach by tlie employment of 
mercury Uiermometers in conjuiictuui w'ith the method of mixture. 
Uis results, exhibited in fig. 6, show a minimum at 23^ C., and a 
maximum at 87® C., the values being *9035 and a»(K>75 respectively 
in terms of Uic mean specific heat between o® and 100® C. He paid 
grcjit attention to the thermometry, and the di.screpancic.s of in- 
di\ iilual measurements at any on<‘ point nowhere exceed 0*3 %, but 
he did not vary the conditions of the experiments materially, and it 
docs not appear that the well-known constant errors of the metho<.| 
could have been completely eliminated by the devices which he 
adopted. The rapid rise from 23” tc* 73” may be clue to radiation 
error from the h<»t water .supply, and the subsequent fall of Iho 
curve to the inevitable loss of heat by evaporation of the boiling 
water on its way to the calorimeter. It must be observed, however, 
that there is another grave dithculty in the accurate determination 
of the spc*cific heat of wat(*r near 100® C. by this methcKl. namely, (hat 
the (juantity actually observwl is not (lie S]X»cific heat at the higher 
temperature t, but the mean spfidfic heat over the range 18® to t. 
The specific heat itself can be (h duced only by ditlerentiating the 
cwrw of observation, which greatly increasi^ the uncertainty. The 
peculiar advantagi* of the electric method of Callendar and Barnes, 
already referred to, is that the specific h<‘at itself is determined over 
a range of 8® to 10® at e^ich point, by adding accurately measured 
quautitk^s of lieat to the water at the desired temperature in an 
isothermal enclosure, under perfectly steady conditions, without 
any possibility of evaporation or loss of lioat in transference. These 
experiments, which have been extended by Barnes over the whole 
range o® to too®, agree very well with Rowland and Griffiths in the 
Tate of variatiem at 20® C., but show a rather flat minimum of specific 


heal in tho neiglibourhcxid of 38” to C. At higher points the rale 
of vaxiatioii is very similar to liial of Regnault’s curve, but taking the 
specific heat at 20® as the standard of reference, the actual values 
are nearly 0*56 % less than Regnault’s. It appears probable that 
his values for higher temperatures may be adopted with this reduc¬ 
tion, which is Jurtiier confirmed by llw results of Reynolds and 
Mfiorby, and by those of Ludin, According to the electric nudlu^. 
the w'hole range of variation of the specific heat between to® and 
80® is only 0*5 %. Comparatively simple formulae, therefore, suffice 
for its I'xpression to i in 10,000. which is beyond the limits of acenrarv 
ot tho observations. It is more convenient in practice to use a fi*w 
simple formulae, than to attempt to represent tlie whole range by a 
single complicated expression :— 

Below 20® C. .sj^‘0*oo 82 10000,0045 (/-40)*-0*000,0005 (^-20)®. 
From 20® to bo®, 5=0*0082 +0*000.0045 (/ -40)*-^ (5). 

f .9 - 0*0044 + *000*04^+0000,0009 P (Rpgnault 
Above 60° to 200®< corrd.) 

(5= 1*000+ 0*000.22 {I - bo), (Hosscha corrd.) 

The addition of the cubic term below 20® is iitlctidcd to re{)resent 
the somewhat more rapid change near the freezmg-point. This 
effect ih pn>bably due, a.s suggested by Rowland, to Hu* piescnee of 
a certain proportion of ice molecules in the liquid, which is also 
no doubt the cause of the anomalous expansion. Above 60® C. 
Rognault's fonnula Is adopted, the absolute values being siii)]>ly 
diminished by a constant quantity 0*0056 to allow for tho probalde 
errors oJ his thcmiumidry. Above 100® C., and for approximate 
work generally, tlie simpler formula of Rosscha, similarly corr«‘Cted, 
is proiiably adequate. 

The following table of values, calculated from these formulae, 
is taken fmm the Biil. Report, 1899, with a slight modification 


Specii ic Heat or' Water in terms of IImt at 20® 

('. 4*1 So Joi'i.T^s 

1 t" c. 

Joule.s. 

A'. 

h. 

Rowland. 

0 

4*2o8 

i*oo<)4 

0 

0 

5" 

4*202 

1*0054 

5-037 

5-037 

10® 

4*191 

1*0027 

10*056 

10*058 

’5° 

4 -j 84 

1*0011 

i5-0'‘5 

1 5*o68 

' 20® 

4080 

1*0000 

2 O* 0 b 8 

20*077 


4-177 

0 * 1)092 

25*065 

25*007 

30“ 

4-175 

o-<)i)87 

3t.'*obo 

36-057 

40® 

4-173 

<>•<1081 

35-052 

35-053 

4-T73 

o-<)<)82 

40*044 


50° 

4-175 

0*9987 

50*028 


bo® 

4* 180 

1*0000 

()O* 03 O 


70® 

4-187 

l*OOlb 

70*028 


80° 

4 -i<M 

1*0033 

80-052 

Sli.iw 

<ro® 

4)*202 

1*0053 

<ro *095 

100® 

4*27 T 

1*0074 

ioo*i58 

Regnault 

120® 


l*OI 2 T 

J-!0-3S 

T 20*73 

140* 

4-354 

1*0776 

140-65 

740*88 

TOO® 

4*280 

1-02 58 

T61-07 

i6i*2o 

180® 

A-m 

1*0308 

i8i-6i 

182*14 

200® 

4 -.W 1 

1*0384 

202-33 


220 ® 

4-37''> 

i- 04()7 

223*20 

! 


to allow for the increase in the specific heat below 20'’ This was 
estimated in 1899 as being eiiuivalent to the addition ol the constant 
(juantity 0*020 to the values of the total heat h of the liquid as 
reckoned by the parabolic formula (5). Tliis <|uantity is now. as the 
result of further experiments, added to tlie values of h, and also tx*- 
prc^icnted in the formula for the .specific heat itself by the cubic term. 

The unit of comparison in the following table is taken as the 
specific heat of water at 20® C. for the reasons given l>elow. This 
unit is taken as being 4*180 joules per grainmc-dcgree-eontigradc 
on the scale of tlie platinum thermometer, corrected to the absolute 
scale as explained in the article Thcrmometry, which has been shown 
to be practically equivalent to the hydrogen scale. The value 4*180 
joules at 20® C. is the mean between Rowland’s corrected result 
4*181 and the value 4*179. deduced from tlie experiments of Reynolds 
and Moorby on the assumption that the ratio of the mean sjwcific 
heat o® to too® to that at 20“* is i*ooib, as given by the formulae repre¬ 
senting the results of Callendar and Barnes. Tliis would indicate 
that Rowland’s corrected values should, if anything. Iw lowered. In 
any case the value of the mechanical oquiv^ent is uncertain to at 
least I in 2000. 

'Jlie mean specific heat, over any range of temperature, niav be 
obtained by integrating the formulae between the limits required, 
or by taking the difference of the corresponding values of the jtotal 
heat A. and dividing by the range of temperature. The quantity 
actually observed by Rowland was the total heat. It may be re- 
mariced that starting from the same value at 5®, for the sake of 
comparison, Rowland’s values of the total heat agree to i in 5000 
with those calculated from the formulae. The values of the total 
heat observed by Regnault, as reduced by Shaw, also show a very 
fair agreement, considering the uncertainty of the units. It must 
be admitted that it is desirable to redetermine the variation of the 
specific heat above 100® C. This is very difficult on account of the 
steam-pressure, and could not easily be accomplished by the electrical 
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method. Callendar has, however, devised a continuous method of 
mixture, which appears to be peculiarly adapted to the purpose, 
and promises I0 give more certain results. In any case it may be 
remarked that formulae such as those of Jamin, Henricl»sen, Baum¬ 
gartner. W’inkclmann or Ihett^rici, which give far more rapid rules 
of increase than lhat of Regnault, cannot pos.sil)ly be reconeih'd 
with his obstTvatious. or with those of Reynolds and Moor]>y. or 
Cail< ndur and Itarnes. and are certainly inapplicable above 100* C. 

§ 16. On the Choice o] the Thermal Unit ,—So much uncertainty 
still prevails on this fundamental point that it cannot be passed 
over without reference. There are three possible kinds of unit, 
depending on the three fundamental inrlhods already given : 
(1) the therniomctric unit, or the thermal capacity of unit mass 
of a .standard substnnee under given conditions of temperature 
and pressure on the scale of a standard thermometer. (2) I'hc 
latcnt-hcat unit, or the quantity of heat required to melt or 
vaporizciinit mass of a standard substance under given conditions. 
Thisunit has the ad vanliige of being independent of thermometrjt 
but the applicability of these methods is limited to special cases, 
and the relation of the units to other units is dhTicult to determine. 
(3) The absolute or mechanical unit, the quantity of heat 
equivalent to a given quantity of mech.inical or electrical energy. 
'I'his can be verv accurately realized, but is not so convenient as 
(]) for ordinary purposes. 

in aiiv ease it is necessary to clchne u thormometric unit of class 
(j). The standard substance must be a licinid. W'ater is always 
selected, although smiie less volatile liquid, such as aniline or mercury, 
wouhl p<»sscss nuiiiy a^Ivantages. With regard to the setde of tem¬ 
perature*, there is very general agre<‘nieiit that the abs<)lutc scale 
as realised by the liydiogen or JK-Iiuin lherin<mietcr should be 
adopted as 1 h<‘ ultimate standard c>f nMereiice. But as tlie hydrogen 
thermomt ler is not directly a vailalOv for tlie majority of experiments, 
it is necessary to use a secondary staiid.ird ft>r the practical definition 
of the unit. 'J'he eli.'CtricaJ resistance thermometer of platinum 
I>rcsenth very great advantage.s for this intrjxwe over tlie mercury 
thernioTneter in point of reproducibility, accunicy and ada]>tabihty 
to the practical ctnulitions of cxjK’riinent. The conditions of ustj 
of a mercury thennonu-tcr in a calorimetric experiment are m'ces 
sarily different from those under which its corr(*ctions are determined, 
and this difference mu.st inevitably give rise to constant errors in 
practical work. The primary consideration in th<' definition of a 
unit is to select that metliud whieU peniiils the highest order of 
accurac>’ in comparison and >'eriricalion. I-'or this reason the de- 
finitum of the thermal unit will in the end ptobably be referred to 
a scale of tc^mperature defined in terms of a standard platinum 
thermom{‘ter. 

Tlierc is more divcrMly o! oi)inioii with regard to the quc.stion 
of the slaiultinl tciiqK iature. Many authors, adopting Regnault’s 
fonmila, hav(' .sehrti rl C. as the standard tempeial nre, but this 
catinot tie prachc.dly n alized in the case of water, and his formula 
is certainly erroneous at low temperatures. A favourite tempera¬ 
ture to seli'ct is 4'' C., the temperature of maximum (i<‘n.sity, sinco 
at this point the specific heat at constant volume is the same as that 
at constant pres.sure. But this is really of no consequr^nee. since 
the specific heat at constant volume cannot lie practically realized. 
The specific heat at 4® could be accurately determined at the mean 
over tlic range o® to 8® keeping tin; jacket at o" C. But the change 
apjiears to be- rather rajiid near o®, tlie temperature is inconveniently 
low for ordinary calorimetric work, and the unit at 4'^ would be so 
much larg<*r than tlie specific heat at ordinary temperatures that 
nearly all experiments wou^d require reduction. The natural point 
to select would be that <il minimum specific heat, but if this occurs 
at 40” C. it wouhl 1 k‘ iiiumvemently high for practical realization 
exce]>t by the contiriuous electrical method. It was proposed by a 
committee of the British Assficiation to select the temperature at 
which the specific heat was 4-2CX) joules, leaving the exact tempera* 
tuic to be subsequently determined. It was supposed at the time, 
from the original reduction of Rowland’s cxTK'riments, that this 
would be nearly at to® C.. but it now appears tnat it may be as low 
as 5® C., which would be inconvenient. This is really only an 
ab.solute unit in disguise, and evades the essential point, which is 
the .selection of a standard temperature for tlie water therniomctric 
unit. A similar objectiiin applie.s to selecting the temperature at 
which the specific heat is ecjual to its mean value between o® and 
TOO®. The mean calorie cannot be accurately realized in practice 
in any simple manner, and is therefore unsuitable a.s a standard of 
comparison. Its relation to the calorie at any given temperature, 
such as 15® or 20®, cannot be determined with the same degree of 
accuracy as tbv* ratio of tlie specific heat at 15® to that at 20®, if the 
scale of temperature is given. The most'practical unit is the 
calorie at 15*^ or 20® or some temperature in the range of ordinary 
practice. Inc temperature most generally favoured is 15®, but 20® 
would be more suitable for accurate work. These units differ only 
by II parts in lo.ooo according to Callcndar and Barnes, or by 13 
in 10,000 according to Rowland and Griffiths, so that the difference 
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between them is o( no great importance for ordinary purpose*. 
But for purposes of definition it would be necessary t6 take the 
mean value of the siK'cifac heat over a givett range at temperature, 
preferably at least 10°, rather than the specific beat at a point which 
necessitates^ reference to some formula of reduction for the rate of 
variation. The specific lieat at 15” would be determined with 
releroneo to the mean over the ranRe 10“ to 20°, and that at 20“ 
from the range 15° to 25^'. There can be no doubt that the range 
10" to 20“ is too low lor the acoiirate thermal regulation of the 
conditions ol tlie experiment. The range 15“ to 25° wAild Ix! much 
more convenient iroin this point of view, and a mean temperature 
of 20® is prolialily nearest the average of accurate calorimetric work, 
h'or instance 20“ is the mean ot the range of the experiments of 
Grillitlis and of Rowland, and i-s close to tliat of Schuster and 
Gannon. XI is readily attainable «l any time in a modem laboratory 
with adequate heating arrangements, and is probably on the whole 
the most suitable temperalure to select. 

§ J7. Specific Heat of Gases. —In the case of solids and liquids 
under ordinary conditions of pressure, the external work of 
expansion is so small that it may genuniUy be neglected j but 
with gases or vapours, or witli liquids near the critical point, the 
external work becomes so large, that it is essential tb specify the 
conditions under which the specific heat is measured. The most 
im]xirtant cases are, the specific heats (i) at constant volume ; 
(2) at constant pressure ; (3) at saturation pressure in the case of 
a liquid or vapour. In consequence of the small thermal capacity 
of gases and vapours per unit volume at ordinary pressures, the 
difficulties of direct measurement are almost insuperable except 
in case (2). Thus the direct experimental evidence is somewhat 
meagre and conflicting, but the question of the relation of the 
specific heats of gases is one of great interest in connexion with 
the kinetic theory and the constitution of the molecule. The 
well-known experiments of Regnault and Wicdcmaim on the 
specific heat of gases at constant pressure agree in showing that 
the molecular specific heat, or the thermal capacity of the mole¬ 
cular weight in grammes, is approximately independent of the 
temperature and pressure in case of the more stable diatomic 
gases, such as H.„ O.^, N,_,, CO, &.’c., and has nearly the same value 
for each gas. They also indicate that it is much larger, and 
increases considerably with rise of temperature, in the case of 
more condeasiblc vapours, such as Cl,, Br„, or more complicated 
molecules, such iui COj, N„ 0 , NH.„ CjH,. The direct determina¬ 
tion of the specific heat at constant volume is extremely difficult, 
but has been successfully attempted by Joly with his steam 
calorimeter, in the case of air and COj. Kmploying pressures 
between 7 and 27 atmospheres, he found that the specific heat of 
air between 10“ and joo° C. increased very slightly with increase 
of density, but that of CO., increased nearly 3 % between 7 and 21 
atmospheres. The following formulae represent his results for 
the specific heat s at constant volume in terms of the density i in 
gms. per c.c.;— 

Air. 5 = 0,1715+ o,o28ii, 

CO2. 5 = o,i65 + o,2i3ii-xo-34#. 

§ 18. Uatio of Specific Heats. —According to the elementary kinetic 
theory o( an ideal gas. the molecules of which are .so .small and so 
far apart that lluiir mutual actions may be neglected, the kinetic 
energy of translation of the molecules is proportional lo the absolute 
temperature, and is equal to 3/2 of pv, the jiroduct of the pressure 
and the volume, per unit mass. The expansion per degree at 
constant pressure is v/B—H/p. The external work of expansion 
per degree is equal to H, being tlie product of the pressure and the 
expansion, and represents the difference of the specific heats S - s, 
at constant pressure and volume, assuming as above that the in¬ 
ternal work of expansion is negligible. If the molecules are supposed 
to be like smooth, hard, clastic spliere.s, incapable of receiving any 
other kind of energy except thal of translation, tire specific heat at 
constant volume would be the increase per degree of the kinetic 
energy, namely .X/>e/2(l=3R/2, tliat at constant pressure would be 
Sli/a, and tlie ratio of the specific heats would bo 5/3 or 1-666. This 
appears to be actually the ca.se for monatomic gases such as mercury 
vapour (Kiindt and Warburg, 1876), argon and helium (Ram-say, 
1896). For diatomic or compound gases Clerk Maxwell supposed 
that the molecule would also possess energy of rotation, and en¬ 
deavoured to prove that in this case the energy would be equally 
divided Iretween the six degrees of freedom, three of translation 
and three of rotation, if the molc-ciile were regarded as a rigid body 
incapable of vibration-energy. In this case we should have 5=3/?, 
S=4 J?, .'>/5=4/3 = 1-333. In 1879 Maxwell considered it one of the 
greatest difficnities which the kinetic theory had yet encountered, 
that in spite of the many other degrees of freedom of vibration 
revealed by the spectroscope, the experimental value of the ratio^ 
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5/5 was i‘<io for so many gases, instead of being less than 4/3. Some¬ 
what later L. Boltzmann suggested that a diatomic molecule regarded 
as a rigid dumb-bell dt* figure of rotation, might have only five 
effective degrees of fi^ed<)m. since the energy of rotation about the 
axis of symmetry could hot Ixj altered by collisions Iwlwccn llie 
molecules. The theoretical value of the ratio S/s in this case would 
be the required 7/5, For a rigid molecule on this theory the smallest 
value possible would he 4/3. Since much smaller values are found 
for more comolex molecuies, we may suppose that, in these cases, 
the energy ftt rotation of a polyatomic molecule may U* givator 
than its energy of translation, or else that heat is expended in 
splitting up nudecular aggregates, and increasing energy of vibration. 
A hypothesis doubtfully attributed to Maxwell is that each addi¬ 
tional atom in the molecule is equivalent to two extra degrees of 
treedom. I'rom an m-atomic molecule we should then have 
S'/s~ M 2/(2«M-i). This gives a series of ratios 5/3, 7/5, 0/7, 11/9. 

for 1, 2, 3. 4. &c.. utoms in the molecule, values which fall 
withinfthe limits of experimental error in many cases. It is not at 
all clear, however, that energy of vibration should bear a constant 
ratio to tliat of translation, although this would probably be thti 
case for rotation. For tlie simpler gases, which arc highly dia- 
thermanous and radiate badly ev('n at high temperature, the energy 
of vibration Is probably very small, except under the special con¬ 
ditions whitli protiuce lumiuosity in Hames and electric discharges. 
For such );ase'., assuming a coiisiaiil r.ilio of rotation to translation, 
the specific heal at low pressures would be very nearly constant. 
For more complex molecules the radiative and absorptive powers 
are known to be much greater. The energy of vibration may be 
appreciable at oidinary temperatures, and would probably increase 
more rapidly Ih.m that of translation with rise of temjierature, 
esj)ecially near a iioint of dissociation. Tins would account for 
an inen-ase of S. and a diminution of the ratio S'/s, with ris«‘ of 
tcin]M*r.ituie which ap])arentlv occurs in man}’’ vapours. The ex- 
penmenlal evidence, ju>we\<T, is somewhat conflicting, and lurtlicr 
investigations are very desirable on tlie x’ariation of sjieciric heat 
with tetnpeiMture. Given the specific heat as a function of the 
temjieratiire, its variiiflon with pressure may l»e determined from 
the characteristic equation of the gas. Tlie direct methods of 
measuring th<‘ ratio S'/s. by the v<‘loci 1 y of sound and l»y adiabatic 
exjiansion, are sullicii-ntly described in many text-books. 

§ ly. . 1 /oMtr and Alolcddar IJcatf .—The ideal atomic heat is the 
thermal capacity of a gramme-atom ia tin* ideal state of monatomic 
gas at constant volume. This would be nearly three calories. For 
a diatomic gas, the molecular heal would be nearly five calories, 
or the atomic heal of a gas in the dialoniic slate would be 2*5. Esti¬ 
mated at constant pressure the atomic Ik’uI would be 3-5. Some 
authors adopt 2*3 and some 3'5 for the ideal alomic heat. The 
atomic heat of a nietal in the solid state is m most cases larger than 
.six cal'>ri ‘s at ordiu.iry temperatures. Considering the wide varia¬ 
tions in the physical condition and melting points, tlie comparatively 
close agreement of the alomic heats of the metals at ordinary tem¬ 
peratures, known as Dulong and Petit’s Law, is very remarkable. 
The specific heats as a rule increase with rise of temperature, in some 
cases. e.f(. iron and nickel, very rapidly. According to W. A. Tilden 
{Phil, 7 VaMS., lyoo). the atomic heats of pure nickel and cobalt, as 
determined from experiments at the boiling-pointb of 0.j. and CO.^, 
diminish .so rapidly at temperatures l>elow o°C. as to suggest tha’t 
they would roach the value 2*4'2 at the absolute zero. This is the 
value of the minimum of atomic heat calculated by Perry from 
diatomic hydrogen, but the observations themselves might be 
equally well nmri'sented by taking the imaginary limit 3. sinc<‘ the 
quantity actually obs<*rved Ls the mean specil’ic heat between o" and 
-182*5^0. Sul^etpient experiments on other metals at low tem- 
]>eraturcs did not indicate a similar diminution of specific heat, .so 
that it may be doubted whether the atomic heats really ajjproacli 
the ideal value at the absolute zero. No doubt there must be 
approximate relations between the atomic and molecular heats of 
similar elements and compounds, but considering the great variations 
of specific heat with temjirraluro and physical state, in alloys, 
mixtuH’s or solutions, and in allolropic or other modifications, it 
would be idht to expect that the specific heat of a compound could 
be accurately deduced by any simple additive process Irom that of 
Its constituents. 

Authorities. —Joule’s Scientific Papers (London, 1890); Ames 
and Griffiths, Pcporls fo the International Congress (Paris, 1900), 
“ On the Mechanicitl Equivalent of Heat,” and “ On the Specific 
Heat of Water”: Griflillis, Thermal Measurement of Energy (Cam¬ 
bridge, lyoi); Callendar and Barne.s, Phil, Trans. A, 1901. “On 
the Variation of the Specific Heat of Water ” j for combustion 
methods, see article Thermochemistry, and treatises by Tliomsen, 
Pattison-Muir and Berthelot; see also articles Thermodynamics 
and Vaporization. (H. L. C.) 

CALOVIUS, ABRAHAM (1612-1686), German Lutheran 
divine, was bom at Mobrimgen in east Prussia, on the iblh of 
April 1612, After studying at Konigsberg, in 1650 he was 
appointed professor of theology at Wittenberg, where lie after¬ 
wards became general superintendent and primarius. He died 
on the 2 5th of Fel^ruary 1686. Calovius was the most noteworthy 


of the champions of Lutheran orthodojy in the 17th century. 
He strongly opposed the Catholics, CaJvinists and Socinians, 
attacked in particular the reconciliation policy or “ syncretism 
of Georg Calixtus (cf. the Consensus refietitus fidei vere lutkeranae, 
1665), and as a writer of polemics he had few equals. His chief 
dogmatic work, Systema locorum iheologicorum (12 vols. 1655- 
1677), represents tlie climax of Lutheran scholasticism. In his 
Biblia Illustrala (4 vols.), written from the point of view of a 
very strict belief in inspiration, his object is to refute the state¬ 
ments made by Hugo Grotius in his Commentaries. His Historia 
Syncretistica (1682) was suppressed. 

CALPURNIUS, TITUS, Roman bucolic poet, surnamed Siculus 
from his birthplace or from his imitation of the style of the 
Sicilian Theocritus, most probably flourished during the reign of 
Nero. Eleven eclogues have been handed down to us under his 
name, of which the last four, from metrical considerations and 
expre.ss MS. testimony, arc now generally attributed to Ncmesi- 
anus (g.v.), who lived in the time of tlic emperor Carus and his 
sons (latter half of the 3rd century A.D.). Hardly anything is 
known of the life of Calpurnius; we gather from the poems 
themselves (in which he is obviously represented by “ Corydon ”) 
that he was in poor circumstances and was on the point of 
emigrating to Sprfin, when “ Melibocus ” came to his aid. 
Through his influence Calpurnius apparently secured a post at 
Rome. The time at which Calpurnius lived has been much 
discussed, but all the indications seem to point to the time of Nero, 
'i’he emperor is desiTihed as a handsome youth, like Mars and 
Apollo, whose accession marks the beginning of a new goUlcn age, 
prognosticated by the appearance of a comet, doubtless the same 
that appeared some lime before the deatli of Claudius ; he 
exhibits splendid games in the amphitheatre (probably the 
wooden amphitheatre erected by Nero in 57): and in the words 
matcrnH caii.sam qui vicit Tulis* (i. 45). 
there is a reference to the speech delivered in Greek by Nero on 
behalf of the Ilicnscs (Suetonius, Nero, 7 ; 'J’acitus, Annals, xii. 
58), from whom the Julii derived their family.*'* Melilx>eus, the 
poet's patron, has been variously idetUified with ('olumella, 
Seneca the philosopher, and C. Calpurnius Piso. Although the 
sphere of Meliboeus’s literary activity (as indicated in iv. 53) 
suits none of these, what is known ol (!alpurnius Piso fits in well 
with what is said of Meliboeus by the poet, who speaks of his 
generosity, his intimacy with the emperor, and his intcre.st in 
tragic poetry. Ili.s claim is further supported by the poem De 
Laude Pisonis (ed. C. K. Weber, 1859) whicli ha.s come down to us 
without the name of the author, but which there is considerable 
reason for attributing to Calpurniu.s.^ The poem exhibits a 
.striking similarity with the eclogues in metre, language and 
subject-matter. 'I'he author of the La us is young, of respectable 
family and desirous of gaining the favour of Piso as his Maecenas. 
Further, the similarity between the two names cun hardly be 
accidental; it is suggested that the poet may have been adopted 
by the courtier, or that he was the son of a freedman of IMso. 
The attitude of the author of the Laus towards the subject of the 
panegyric seems to show less intimacy than the relations between 
Corydon and Meliboeus in the eclogues, and there is internal 
evidence that the Laus was written during the reign of Claudius 
(Teuffel-Schwabe, Hist, of Pom. Lit. § 306, 6). 

Mention may here be made of the fragments of two short 
hexameter poems in an Einsicdeln MS., obviously belonging to 
the time of Nero, which if not written by Calpurnius, were 
imitated from him. 

* lulls for in ulnis according to the best MS. tradition. 

2 According to Dr R. Garnett (and Mr Greswell. as staled in 
Conington’s Virgil, i. j). 123, note) the emperor referred to is the 
ounger Gordian (a.d. 238). His arguments in favour of this will 
e found in the article on Calpurnius by him in the 9th edition of 
the Eneyctofaedia Britanniia and in the ^urnal of Philology, xvi., 
1888; see In answer J. P. Postgate, “The Comet of C.alpumius 
Siculus ” in Classical lieview, June 1902. Dean Merivalc [liist. of the 
Potnans under the Empire, ch. 60) and Pompei, “ Intomo al Tempo 
del Poeta Calpurnio ” in Atti del I^tuto Veneto, v. 6 (1880), identify 
the anmhithcatrc with the Colosseum (Flavian amphitheatre) and 
assign ^Ipumius to the reign of Domitian. 

^ It has been variously ascribed to Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, Statius 
and Saleius Bassus. 
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Although there is nothing original in Calpumius, he is “ a 
dcilful literary craftsman.” Of his models the chief is Virgil, of 
whom (under the name of Tityrus) he speaks with great en¬ 
thusiasm ; he is also indebted to Ovid and Theocritus. Cal- 
pumius is “ a fair scholar^and an apt courtier, and not devoid of 
real poetical feeling. Tlie bastard style of pastoral cultivated by 
him, in which the description of nature is made the writer’s 
pretext, while ingenious flattery is bis real purpose, nevertheless 
excludes genuine pleasure, and consequently genuine poetical 
achievement. He may be fairly compared to the minor poets of 
the reign of Anne ” (Garnett), 

Calpurnius was first printed in 1471. together with Silius Italicus 
and has been frequently republished, generally with Gratius 
Faliscus and Nemesianus. The separate autliorsliip of the eclogues 
of Calpumius and Nemesianus was established by M. Haiipt's De 
Carminifiits hucolicis Call^itrnii et Nemesiani (TS54). Editions by 
H. SchenkI (1885), witli full introduction and iiiUi’x vethofutn, and by 
C. U. Keene (1887), with introduction, coinnientary and apjmndix. 
English verse translation liv E. J. T.. Scott (l8yi); sec H. E. Butler, 
Posi-AuRuslan Poetry (Oxford, igoq), pp. 150 foil., and P. Skutsch 
in Pauly-VVissowa’h HealrncydupdUie , iii. i (1897). (J. 11 . P.) 

CALTAGIRONE, a city and e[)isi'npal see of the province of 
Catania, Sicily, situated 1000 ft. above sea-level, 36 m. S.W. 
of Catania direct (55 m. by rail). Pop. (1881) 25,078; (iQoi) 
town 35,116 ; comniiine 45,056. It is well built, and is said to be 
the most civilized provincial town in Sicily. Kxtcn.sive Sicel 
cemeteries have been explored to the north of the town (Not. 
Scavi, iqo4, 65), and a Greek necropolis of the 6th and 5th 
centuries n.c. has been found to the south-east (ibid. 132). 
Remains of buildings of Roman date have also been discovered ; 
but the name of the ancient city which stood here is unknown. 
The present name is a corruption of the Saracen Kalat-al-Girche 
(the castle of Girche, tlic chieftain who fortified it). 

CALTANISETTA, a town and episcopal see of Sicily, the 
capital of a province of the same name, 60 m. S.E. of Palermo 
direct and 83 m. by rail, situated 1930 ft. above sea-level. 
Pop. (i<)oi) 43,303. The town is of .Saracenic origin, as its name 
Kalat-al-Nisa, the “ Ladies’ Castle,” indicates, and some ruins 
of the old castle (called Pietrarossa) still exist. Otherwise the 
town contains no buildings of artistic or historical interest, but it 
commands striking views, it is the centre of the Sicilian sulphur 
industry and the seat of a royal school of mines. Two miles east 
is the interesting Norman abbey of S. Spirito. 

CALTROP (from the Mid. Eng. calketrappe, probably derived 
from the Lat. cah, a heel, and Irappa, Late Lat. for a snare), an 
iron ball, u.scd as an obstaele against cavalry, with four spikes so 
arranged, that however placed in or on the ground, one spike 
always points upwards. It is also the botanical name for several 
species of thistles. 

CALUIRE-ET-CTJIRE, a town of eastern France, in the 
department of Rhone, zj m. N. by E. of I.yons by rail. Pop. 
(1906) 9255. It has manufactures of coarse earthenware and 
hard-ware, copper and bronze foundries and nursery-gardens. 

CALUMET (Norm. Fr. form of ehalumet, from Lat. calamus, a 
reed), the name given by the French in Canada to the “ peace- 
pipe ” of the American Indiiins. This pipe occupied among the 
tribes a position of peculiar symbolic significance, and was the 
object of profound veneration. It was smoked on all ceremonial 
occa.sions, even on declarations of war, but its special use was at 
the making of treaties of peace. It was usmally about 2^ ft. long, 
and in the west the bowl was made of red pipestone (catlinite), a 
fine-grained, easily-worked stone of a rich red colour found 
chiefly in the Coteau des Prairies west of Big Stone Lake, Dakota. 
The quarries were formerly neutral ground among the warring 
Indian tribes, many sacred traditions being associated with the 
locality and its product (Longfellow, Hiawatha, i.). The pipe 
stem was of reed decorated with eagles’ quills or women’s hair. 
Native tobacco mixed with willow-bark or sumac leaves was 
smoked. The pipe was offered as a supreme proof of hospitality 
to distinguished strangers, and its refusal was regarded as a 
grievous affront. In the east and south-east, the bowl was of 
white stone, sometimes pierced with several stem holes so that 
many persons might smoke at once. 

See Joseph D. Maoguire (exhaustive report, 640 pages), “ Pipes and 
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Smoking Customs of the American Aborigines "in Smithsonian Report 
(American Bureau of Ethnology) for 1897, vol, i,; and authorities 
quoted in Handbook of American Indians (AYashington, 1907). 

CALUHPIT, a town of the province of BulacAn. Luzon, 
Philippine Lslands, at the junction of the Quingua river with the 
Rio Grande de la Pampanga, about 25 m. N.W. of Manila. 
Pop. (1903) 13,897. It is served by the Manila & Dagupan 
railway, and the bridge across the Rio Grande is, one of the 
longest in the Philippines. The surrounding country is a fertile 
plain, producing large quantities of rice, as well as sugar, Indian 
corn and a variety of fruits. Calumpit has a large rice-mill 
and one of the largest markets in the Philippines. The bridge, 
convent and church of the town were fired and completely 
destroyed by insurgent troops in j 899. The language is Tagalog. 

CALVADOS, a department of north-western France, fprmed 
in 1790 out of Bessin, Cinglais, Hi6mois, Bocage, the Campagne 
de Caen, Augc and the western part of Lieuvin. Pop. (1906) 
403,431. Area, 2197 sq. m. It received its name from a ledge 
of rocks, stretching along the coast for a distance of-about 15 m. 
between the mouths of the rivers Ome and Vire. It is hounded N. 
by the English Channel, E. by the department of Eure, S. by that 
of Orne, W. by that of Manchc. The Bocage, or south-western 
part of the department, is elevated, being crossed from south-east 
to north-west by the hills of Normandy, the highest of which is 
1197 ft.; the rest of the surface k gently undulating, and consists 
of extensive valleys watered by numerous streams which fall into 
the English Channel. The coast, formed by cliffs, sandy beaches 
or reefs, is generally inaccessible, except at tltc mouths of the 
principal rivers, such as the Touques, the Dives, the Orne and 
the Vire, which are navigable at high tide for several miles inland. 
Trouville is the chief of the numerous coast resorts. The climate, 
though humid and variable, is healthy. Tlie raising of cattle, 
sheep and horses is the mainstay of the agriculture of the de¬ 
partment. Pasture is good and abundant in the east and north¬ 
west, and there is a large export trade in the butter, eggs and 
cheese (Camembert, Livarot, Pont I’Eveque) of these districts, 
carried on by Honfleur, Isigny and other ports. The plain of 
Caen is a great centre for horse breeding. Wheat, oats, barley, 
colza and potatoes are the chief crops. The orchards of Auge 
and Bessin produce a superior kind of cider, of which upwards of 
40,000,000 gallons are made in the department; a large quantity 
of cider brandy (eau-de-vie de Calvados) is distilled. Poultry 
to a considerable amount is sent to the Paris markets, and there 
is a large output of honey and wax. The spinning and weaving 
of wool and cotton are the chief industries. Besides these, 
paper-mills, oil-mills, tanneries, saw-mills, shipbuilding yards, 
rope-works, dye-works, distilleries and bleach-fields, scattered 
throughout the department, give employment to a number of 
hands. There are productive iron-mines and building-stone, 
slate and lime are plentiful. Fisheries, chiefly of lobster, oyster 
(Courseulles), herring and mackerel, are prosecuted. Coal, timber, 
grain, salt-fish and cement are among the imports; exports 
include iron, dairy products and sand. Caen and Honfleur are 
the most important commercial ports. There is a canal 9 m. in 
length from Caen to Ouistreham on the coast. The department 
is served by the Ouest-hltat railway. It is divided into the six 
arrondissements (38 cantons, 763 communes) of Caen, Falaise, 
Bayeux, Vire, Lisieux and PohtT^veque. Caen, the capital, is the 
seat of a court of appeal and the centre of an acaUmie (educa¬ 
tional division). The department forms the diocese of Baye«, 
in the ecclesiastical province of Rouen, and belongs to the region 
of the III. army corps. The other principal towns are Falaise, 
Lisieux, Cond6-sur-Noireau, Vire, Honfleur and Trouville (q.v.). 

Amongst the great number of medieval churches which 
the department possesses, the fine Gothic church of St. Pierre- 
sur-Dives is second in importance only to those of Lisieux ai^ 
Bayeux ; that of Norrey, a good example of the Norman-Gothic 
style, and that of Tour-en-Bessin, in which Romanesque Md 
Gothic architecture are mingled, are of great interest. Fontaine- 
Henri has a fine chAteau of the isth and i6th centuries. 

CALVART, DENIS (1540-1619), Flemish painter, was bom at 
Antwerp. After studying landscape-painting for some time ia 
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his native city he went to Bologna, where he perfected himself in 
the anatomy of the human form under Prospero Fontana, and so 
completely lost the mannerism of Flemish art that his paintings 
appear to be the work qf an Italian. From Bologna he went to 
Kome, where he assisted I<)reiizo Sabbatini (1533-J577) in his 
works for the papal pitlace, and devoted much of his time to 
copying and studying the works of Raphael. He ultimately 
returned to .Bologna and fotmdcd a school, of which the greatest 
ornaments are Guido and Domenichino. His works are especially 
admired for the power of grouping and colouring which tliey 
display. 

CALVARY, tlic conventional ICnglish rendering of the calvaria 
of the Vulgate, the Latin version of the Greek Krainov, both 
meaning “ skull ” and representing the Hebrew Golgotha, the 
name^given to the scene of Christ's crucifixion. The term “ a 
Calvary ” is applied to a sculptured representation of the 
Oucifision, either inside a church, or adjoining one in the open 
air. There are many examples of the latter in France, Italy 
and Spain. i Among the most important are the Sacro Monte 
(7486) at Varallo in Piedmont, and those at Guimiliau (1581), 
Plougastel (ifios), St Thegonnee (1610), and Pleyben near 
Quimper (1670), in Brittany, all in good preservation. 

CALV£, EMMA (1864 • ), Spanish operatic soprano, was 

bom at Madrid, and trained in Paris, making her first important 
appearance in opera at Brussels in 1882. She sang mainly in 
Paris for some years, but in i8f)2 was first engaged at Covent 
Garden, l^indon, and at once became famous as the most vivid 
Clarracn (in Bizet’s opera) of the day. 

CALVERLEY, CHARLES STUART (1831-1884), English poet 
and wit, and the literary father of what may be called the 
university school of humour, was bom at Martley in Worcester¬ 
shire on the 22nrl of December 1831. His father, the Rev. Henry 
Blayds, resumed in 1832 the old family name of Galverlcy, which 
his grandfather had exchanged for Blayds in 1807. It was as 
Charles Stuart Blayds that most of the son’s university distinc¬ 
tions were attained. He went up to Balliol from Harrow in 1850, 
and was soon known in Oxford as the most daring and most 
high-spiritf.d undergraduate of his time. He was a universal 
favourite, a delightful companion, a brilliant scholar and the 
playful enemy of all “ dons.” In 1851 he won the Chancellor’s 
prize for l.atin verse, and it is said that the entire exercise was 
written in an afternoon, when his friends had locked him into his 
rooms, declining to let him out till he had finished what they were 
confident would prove the prize poem. A year later he took his 
name off the books, to avoid the consequences of a college 
escapade, and migrated to Christ’s College, tiambridge. Here he 
was again successful in Latin verse, and remains the unique 
example of an undergraduate who has won the Chancellor’s prize 
at both universities. In 1856 he took second place in the first 
class in the Classical Tripos. He was elected fellow of Christ’s 
(1858), piitiished Verses and Translations in 1862, and was called 
to the bat Up 1865. Owing to an accident while skating he was 
preventedtifomrfollowing up a professional career, and during 
the lust years of his life he was an invalid. His Translations into 
En^ish and Latin appeared in 1866 ; his Theocritus translated into 
Verse in 18^; Fly Leaves in 1872; and Literary Remains 
iiMtK.s. He died on the 17th of February 1884. Calverley was 
otil of the most brilliant men of his day ; and, had he enjoyed 
health, might have achieved distinction in any career he chose. 
Constitutionally indolent, he was endowed with .singular gifts in 
every department of culture; he was a scholar, a musician, an 
athlete and a brilliant talker. What is left us marks only a small 
portion of his talent, hut his sparkling, dancing verses, which liave 
had many clever imitators, are still without a rival in their own 
line. His humour was illumined by good nature ; his satire was 
keen but kind ; his laughter was of that human sort which is often 
on the verge of tears. Imbued with the classical spirit, he intro¬ 
duced into the making of light verse the polish and elegance of the 
great musters, and even in its most whimsical mood his verse is 
raised to the level of poetry by the saving excellence of style. 

His Complete Worhs, with a biograpfaica] notice by Sir W. J. 
Sendall, appeared in 1901. (A. Wa.) 


CALVERT, the name of three English artists: Charles (1785- 
1852), a well-known landscape-painter; Edward (1803-1883), 
an important wood-engraver and follower of Blake; and 
Frederick, an excellent topographical draughtsman, whose 
work in water<olour is represented at the 'Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and who published a volume of Picturesque Views in 
Staffordshire and Shropshire (1830). 

CALVERT, FREDERICK CRACE (i8t()-i873),Enghsh chemist, 
was bom in London on the 14th of November i8ig. From about 
1836 till 1846 he lived in France, where, after a course of study at 
Paris, he became manager of some chemical works, later acting as 
assistant to M. E. Chevreul. On his return to England he settled 
in Manchester as a consulting chemist, and was appointed 
professor of chemistry at the Royal In.slitulion in that city. 
Devoting himself almost entirely to industrial chemistry, he 
gave much attention to the manufiKture of coal-tar products, 
and particularly carbolic acid, for the production of which he 
established large works in Manchester in 1865. Besides con¬ 
tributing extensively to the English and French .scientific 
journals, he published a work on Dyeing and Calico-Frinhng. 
He died in Manchester on the 24th of October 1873. 

CALVERT, SIR HARRY, Bart. (r. 17O3 1.S.76), British general, 
was probably born early in 1763 at Ilamjiton, near London. He 
was educated at Harrow, and at the age of fifteen enfered the 
army. In the following year be .served with his regiment in 
America, being present at the siege of Charleston, and serving 
through the campaign ol laird Cornwallis whii h ended with the 
surrender of Yorklown. From 1781 to 1783 he was a girisoner of 
war. Returning to England in 17S4, he next saw active service 
in 1793-1794 in the. Low Countries, where he was aide-de-camp to 
the duke of York, and in 170.3 was engaged on a confidential 
mission to Brunswick and Berlin. In 1790, having already served 
as deputy adjut.inl general, he was made adjutant general, 
holding the post till 1818. In this capacity he effected many 
improvements in the organization and discipline of the .service. 
He greatly improved tlie administration of the army medical and 
hospital department, introduced regimental sihools, de\eloped 
the two existing military colleges (since united at Sandhurst), and 
was largely responsible for the founding of the I)uke of York’s 
school, Chelsea. In recognition of his w'ork as adjutant general 
he was made a G.C.B. (1815), and, on retiring from ofliec, received 
a baronetcy (1818). In 1820 he was made governor of Chelsea 
hospital. He died on the 3rd of September 1826, at Middle 
Claydon, Buckinghamshire. 

CALVES’ HEAD CLUB, a club established shortly after his 
death in derision of the memory of Charles I. Its chief meeting 
was held on the 30th of each January, the anniversary of the 
king’s execution, when the dishes served were a cod’s head to 
represent the individual, Charles Stuart; a pike rcprc.sentin^ 
tyranny; a boar’s head representing the king preying on his 
subjects; and calves’ heads representing Charles as king and his 
adherents. On the table an axe held the place of honour. After 
the banquet a copy of the king’s Ihon Dasilike was burnt, and 
the toast was “ To those worthy patriots who killed the tyrant.” 
After the Restoration the club met secretly. The first mention 
of it is in a tract reprinted in the Harleian Miscellany entitled 
“ 'The Secret History of the Calves* Head Club.” The club 
survived till 17.34, when the diners were mobbed owing to tlie 
popular ill-feeling which their outrages on good taste provoked, 
and the riot which ensued put a final stop to the meetings. 

CALVI, a sea-port in Corsica, capital of an arrondissement in 
the N.'W. of the island, 112 ra. N. of Ajaccio by road. J’up. 
(1906) 1967. It Ls situated on the Bay of Calvi, in a malarial 
region, and is the port in Corsica nearest to France, being 109 ra. 
from Antibes; the harbour, however, is exposed to the east and 
north-east winds. The modern town lies at the foot of a rock, on 
which stands the old town with its steep rock-paved streets and 
fortified walls, commanded by the Fort Muzello. Fishing is 
carried on, and timber, oil, wine, lemons and other sub-tropical 
fruits are exported to some extent.^ The most important buildings 
are the old palace of the Genoese governor, used as barracks, and 
the church (i6th century), with the monument of the Baglioni 
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family, which was intimately associated with the history of the 
town. 

Calvi was founded in the 13th century and in 1278 passed into 
the hands of the Genoese. From that date it was remarkable for 
its adherence to their sidtf, especially in 1553 when it repulsed two 
attacks ot the united forces of the French and Turks. In recogni¬ 
tion thereof the Genoese senate caused the words Civitas Cahn 
semper fidelis to be airved on the chief gate of the city, which still 
preserves the in-seription. In 17174 Calvi was captured by the 
English, but it was retaken by the Corsicans in the following 
year. 

CALVIN, JOHN (7500-1564), Swiss divine and reformer, was 
born at Noyon, in Picardy, on the loth of J uly 1509. His fatlier, 
Gerard Cauvin or Calvin,^ was a notary-apostolic and procurator- 
fiscal for the lordship of Noyon, besides holding certain ecclesi- 
asliral ofllces in connexion with th.at diocese. The name of his 
inotlier vv.as Jeanne le Franc; she was the daughter of an inn¬ 
keeper at Carabrai, who afterwards came to reside at Noyon. 
Gerard Cain in was esteemed as a man of considerable sagacity 
and prudence, and his wife was a godly and attractive lady. She 
bore him five sons, of whom John was the second. Uy a second 
wife there were two daughters. 

Of Calvin’s early years only a few notices remain. His father 
destined him from the first for an ecclesiastical career, and paid 
tor his education in the household of the noble family of llangest 
de Monimor. In May 1521 he was appointed to a chaplaincy 
attached to the altar of La Gesine in the cathedral of Noyon, and 
received the tonsure. The actual duties of the office were in such 
cases carried out by ordained and older men for a fraction of the 
stipend. The plague having visited Noyon, the young Hangests 
were sent to Paris in August 1523, and Calvin accompanied them, 
being enabled to do so by the income received from his benefice. 
He lived with his uncle and attended as an out-student the 
College de la Marche, at that time under the regency of Mathurin 
Cordicr, a man of character, learning and repute as a teacher, 
who in later davs followed his pupil to Switzerland, taught at 
NcuchaU'l, and died in Geneva in 1564. In dedicating to him his 
CoitiiiH nliiry on the J'lrsl Epistle to the Thessalonians, as “ eximiae 
pietatis et doctrinae viro,” he declares that so had he been aided 
by his instruction that whatever subsequent progress he had made 
he only regarded as received from him, and “ this,” he adds, “ I 
wish to testify to posterity that if any utility accrue to any from 
my writings they may acknowledge it as having in part flowed 
from thee.” From the College de la Marche he removed to the 
Colldgc de Montaigu," where the atmo.sphere was more ecclesi¬ 
astical and where he had for instructor a Spiiniard who is 
described as a man of learning and to whom Calvin was indebted 
for some sound training in dialectics and the scholastic philosophy. 
He speedily outstripped all his competitors in grammatical 
studies, and by his skill and acumen as a student of philosophy, 
and in the college disputations gave fruitful promise of that 
consummate excellence as a rcasoner in the department of 
speculative truth which he afterwards displayed. Among his 
friends were the Hangests (especially Claude), Nicolas and 
Michel Cop, sons of the king’s Swiss physician, and his own 
kinsman Pierre Robert, better known as Oliv^tan. Such friend¬ 
ships testify both to the worth and the attractiveness of hLs 
character, and contradict the old legend that he was an unsociable 
misanthrope. Pleased with his success, the canons at Noyon 
gave him the curacy of St Martin de Marteville in September 
1527. After holding this preferment for nearly two years, he 
exchanged it in July 1529 for the cure of Pont I’EvSque, a village 

> The family name of Calvin seems to have been written incliller- 
enlly Cauvin, Chauve. Chauvin. Calvus, Calvinus. In the con¬ 
temporary notices of Gf-rard and Ills family, in the capitular registers 
of the cathedral at Noyon. the name is always spelt Cauuin. The 
anagram of Calvin is Alenin, and this in its I,.atinized fonn Alcuinus 
appears in two editions of his InsHtutio as that of the author (Audin, 
Vie ie Calvin, i. 520). The syndics of Geneva addi-csa him in a letter 
written in 1540. and still preserved, as “ Doctetir Caulvin." In his 
letters written in French he usually signs himself “ Jean Calvin." 
He affected the title of “ Maltre," for wliat reason is not known. 

“ Pierre de Montaigu refounded this institution in 1388. Erasmus 
and Ignatius Loyola also studied here. 
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near to Noyon, and the place to which his father originaUy 
belonged. He appears to have been not a little eWted by his 
early promotion, and although not ordained, he preached several 
sermons to the people. But though tiie career of ecclesiastical 
preferment was thus early opened to him, Calvin was destined 
not to become a priest. A change came over the mind both of his 
father and himself respecting his future career. G6rard Cauvin 
began to suspect that he had not chosen the most lucrative 
profession for his son, and that the law offered to a youth of his 
talents and industry a more promising sphere.” He was alsro now 
out of favour with the cathedral chapter at Noyon. It is said also 
that John himself, on the advice of his relative, Pierre Robert 
Olivetan, the first translator of the Bible into French, had begun 
to study the Scriptures and to dissent from the Roman worship. 
At any rate he readily complied with his father’s suggestion, and 
removed from Paris to Orleims (March 1528) in order to study 
law under Pierre Taisan de I'fitoile, the most distinguished 
jurisconsult of his day. The university atmosphere here was 
less ascetic than at Paris, but Calvin’s ardour knew tio slackening, 
and such was his progress in legal knowledge that he was fre¬ 
quently called upon to lecture, in the absence of one or otlier of 
the regular staff. Other studie.s, however, besides those of law 
occupied him while in this city, and moved by the humanistic 
spirit of the age he eagerly developed his classical knowledge. 
“ By protracted vigils,” says Beza, “ he secured indeed a solid 
erudition and an excellent memory; but it is probable he at the 
same time sowed the seeds of that disease (dyspepsia) which 
occasioned him v.arious illnesses in after life, and at last brought 
upon him premature death.” ” His friends here were Melchior 
VVolmiir, a German schoolmaster and a man of exemplary 
scholarship and character, Francois Daniel, Francois de Connam 
and Nicolas Duchemin; to these his earliest letters were 
written. 

From Orleans Calvin went to Boui7;es in the autumn of 1529 
to continue his studies under the brilliant Italian, Andrea Alciati 
(1492-1550), whom Francis 1 . had invited into France and 
settled as a professor of law in that university. His friend 
Daniel went witli him, and Wolmar followed a year later. By 
Wolmar Calvin was taught Greek, and introduced to the study of 
the New Testament in the original, a service which he gratefully 
acknowledges in one of his printed works.” The conversation of 
Wolmar may also have been of use to him in his consideration of 
the doctrines of the Reformation, which were now beginning to 
be widely diffused through France. Twelve years had elapsed 
since Luther had published his theses against indulgences— 
twelve years of intense excitement and anxious discussion, not 
in Germany only, but in almost all the adjacent countries. In 
France there had not been as yet any overt revolt against the 
Church of Rome, but multitudes were in sympathy with any 
attempt to improve the church by education, by purer morals, 
by better preaching and by a return to the primitive and un¬ 
corrupted faith. Though we cannot with Beza regard Calvin at 
this time as a centre of Protestant activity, he may well have 
preached at Ligniircs as a reformatory Catholic of tiie school of 
£ra.smus. Calvin’s own record of his “ conversion ” is so scanty 
and devoid of chronological data that it is extremely difficult to 
trace his religious development with any certainty. But it seems 
probable that at least up to 1532 he was far more concerned 
about classical scholarship than about religion. 

His residence at Bourges was cut short by the death of his 
father in May 1531. Immediately after this event he went to 
Paris, where the “ new learning ” was now at length ousting the 
medieval scholasticism from the university. He lodged in the 
College Fortet, reading Greek with Pierre Dan6s and beginning 
Hebrew with Francois Vatable. It was at this time (April 1532) 
that Calvin issued lus first publication, a commentary in Latin on 
Seneca’s tract De dementia. This book he publish^ 
cost, and dedicated to Daude Hangest, abbot of St Eloi, a 
member of the de Montmor family, with whom Calvin had bwn 

’ Colv. Praef, ad Comment, in Psalmes, 

* Jo. Calvini Vita, sub init. 

* Epist, Ded., Comment in Ep. II. ad Corinthios praefiUt 
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brought up. It was formerly thought that Calvin published this 
work with h view to influence the king to put a stop to the attacks 
on the Protestants, but'there is nothing in the treatise itself or in 
the commentary to favour this opinion. 

5 >oon after the publication of his first book Calvin returned 
to Orleans, where he stayed for a year, perhaps again reading 
law, and still undecided as to his life's work. He visited Noyon 
in August J ^33, and by October of the same year was .settled 
again in Paris. Here and now his destiny became certain. The 
conservative theology was becoming discredited, and humanists 
like Jacques l.ef6vre of Etaples fKaber Stapulensis) and Gerard 
Roussel were favoured by the court under the influence of 
Margaret of Angoulcme, queen of Navarre and sister of Francis 1 . 
Calvin's old friend. Nieolas Cop, had just been elected rector of 
the university and h.id to deliver an oration according to custom 
in the church of the Muthurins, on the feast of All Saints. The 
oration (certainly influenced but hardly composed by Calvin) 
was in effect a defence of the reformed opinions, especially of 
the doctrine Pf justification by faith alone. It is to the period 
between April 1532 and November 1533, and in particular to 
the time of his second sojourn at Orleans, that we may most 
fittingly assign the great change in Calvin which he describes 
(Praef. ml Psalmos ; opera xxxi. 21-24) as his “sudden con¬ 
version ” and attributes to direct divine agency. It must have 
been at least after his Cninmenlary «w Seneca's De Cleme.ntia 
that his heart was “so .subdued and reduced to docility that in 
comparison with his zeal for true piety he regimded all other 
studies with indiflerence, though not entirely forsaking them. 
Though himself a lieginner, many flocked to him to learn the 
pure doctrine, and he began to seek some hiding-place and means 
of withdrawal from people.” 'J'his indeed was forced upon him, 
for Cop’s address was more than the conservative party could 
bear, and Cop, being summoned to appear before the piu’lement 
of Paris, found it necessary, as he failed to secure the support 
either of the king or of the university, to malce his escape to 
Basel. An attempt was at the same time made to seize Calvin, 
but, being forewarned of the design by his friends, he also made 
his escape. His room in the College Fortet, however, was 
searched, and his books and papers seized, to the imminent 
peril of some of his friends, whose letters were found in his 
repositories. He went to Noyon, but. proceedings against him 
being dropped, soon returned to Paris. But desiring both 
security and solitude for study he left the city again about New 
■V’ear of 1534 and became the guest of Louis du Tillet, a canon of 
the cathedral, at Angouleme, where at the request of his host he 
prepared some short discourses, which were circulated in the 
surrounding parishes, and read in public to the people. Here, too, 
in du Tillct’s splendid library, he began the studies which resulted 
in his great work, the Inslitutes, and paid a visit to Nf-rac, where 
the venerable Lefivre, whose revised translation of the Bible 
into French was published about this time, was .spending his last 
years under the kindly care of Margaret of Navarre. 

Calvin was now nearly twenty-five years of age, and in the 
ordinary way would have been ordained to the priesthood. Up 
till this time his work for the evangelical cause was not so much 
that of the public preacher or reformer as that of the retiring 
but influential scholar and adviser. Now, however, he had to 
decide whether, like Roussel and other of his friends, he should 
strive to combine the new doctrines with a position in the old 
church, or whether he should definitely break away from Rome. 
His mind was made up, and on the 4th of May he resigned 
his chaplaincy at Noyon and his rectorship at Pont l’£vcque. 
Towards the end of the same month he was arrested and suffered 
two short terras of imprisonment, the charges against him 
being not strong enough to be pressed. He seems to have 
gone next to Paris, staying perhaps with Etienne de la 
Forge, a Protestant merchant who suffered for his faith in 
February 1535. To this time bdongs the story of the proposed 
meeting between Calvin and the Spanish reformer Servetus. 
Calvin’s movements at this time are diflacult to trace, but he 
visited both Orleans and Poitiers, and each vbit marked a stage 
in his development 


The Anabaptists of Germany had spread into France, and 
were disseminating many wild and fanatical opinions among 
those who had seceded from the Church of Rome. Among other 
notions which they had imbibed was that of a sleep of the soul 
after death. To Calvin this notion appeared so pernicious that 
he composed a treatise in refutation of it, under the title of 
Psychopannychia. The preface to this treatise is dated Orleans 
1534, but it was not printed till 1542. In it he chiefly dwells 
upon the evidence from Scripture in favour of the belief that the 
soul retains its intelligent consciousness after its separation from 
the body—passing by questions of philosophical .speoulatiun, as 
tending on such a subject only to minister to an idle curiosity. 
At Poitiers Calvin gathered round him a company of cultured 
and gentle men whom in private intercourse he influenced 
considerably. Here too in a grotto near the town he for the first 
time celebrated the communion in the Evangelical Church of 
P'rance, using a piece of the rock as a toble. 

The year 1534 was thus decisive for Calvin. From this time 
forward his influence became supreme, and all who had accepted 
the reformed doctrines in France turned to him for counsel and 
instruction, attracted not only by his power as a teacher, but 
still more, perhaps, because they saw in him so full a develop¬ 
ment of the Christian life according to the evangelical model. 
Renan, no prejudiced judge, pronounces him “ the most Christian 
man of his time,” and attributes to this his success as a reformer. 
Certain it is that already he had become conspicuous as a prophet 
of the new religion ; his life was in danger, and he was obliged to 
seek safety in flight. In company with his friend Louis du 
Tillet, whom he had again gone to Angoulcme to visit, he set out 
for Basel. On their way they were robbed by one of t heir servants, 
and it was only by borrowing ten crowns from their other 
servant that they were enabled to get to Slrassburg, and thence 
to Basel. Here Calvin was welcomed by the band of scholars 
and theologians who had conspired to make that city the Athens 
of Switzerland, and especially by Oswald Myconius, the chief 
pastor, Pierre Viret and Heinrich Bollinger. Under the auspices 
and guidance of Sebastian Munster, Calvin now gave himself to 
the study of Hebrew. 

Francis I., desirous to continue the 5upprc.ssion of the Protest¬ 
ants, but anxious, because of his strife with Charles V., not to 
break with the Protestant princes of Germany, instructed his 
ambassador to assure these princes that it was only against 
Anabaptists, and other parties who called in question all civil 
magistracy, that his severities were exercised. Calvin, indignant 
at the calumny which was thus east upon the reformed party in 
France, hastily prepared for the press his Jnstilutes oj the Christian 
Religion, which he published “ first that I might vindicate from 
unjust affront my brethren whose death was precious in the sight 
of the Lord, and, next, that some sorrow and anxiety should move 
foreign peoples, since the .same sufferings threatened many.” 
The work was dedicated to the king, and Calvin says he wrote it 
in Latin that it might find access to the learned in all lands.' 
Soon after it appeared he set about translating it into French, ns 
he himself attests in a letter dated October 1536. This sets at 
rest a question, at one time much agitated, whether the book 
appeared first in French or in Latin. The earliest French edition 
known is that of 1540, and this was after the work had been much 
enlarged, and several Latin editions had appeared. In its first 
form the work consisted of only six chapters, and was intended 
merely as a brief manual of Christian doctrine. The chapters 
follow a traditional scheme of religious teaching; (i)The Law 
(as in the Ten Words), (2) Faith (as in the Apostles’ Creed), 
(3) Prayer, (4) the Sacraments; to these were added (5) False 
Sacraments, (6) Christian liberty, ecclesiastical power and civil 
administration. The closing chapters of the work are more 
polemical than the earlier ones. His indebtedness to Luther is 
of course great, but his spiritual kinship witli Martin Bucer of 

' This edition forms a sm^ 8vo of 514 pages, and (i pages of index. 
It appeared at Basel from the press of Thomas Platter arid Balthasar 
Lasius in March 1536, and was published by Johann Oporin. The 
dedicatory preface is dated 23rd August 1335. It is a masterpiece 
of apologetic literature. Sec W. Walker, Join Calvin, 132 £., and 
for an oullino of the contents of the treatise, 16.137-149. 
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Strassburg is even more marked. Something also he owed to 
Scotus and other medieval schoolmen. The book appeared 
anonymously, the author having, as he himself says, nothing in 
view beyond furnishing a statement of the faith of the persecuted 
Protestants, whom he sa^ cruelly cut to pieces by impious and 
perfidious court parasites.^ In this work, though produced when 
the author was only twenty-six years of age, we find a complete 
outline of the Calvinist theological system. In none of the later 
editions, nor in any of his later works do we find reason to believe 
that he ever changed his views on any essential point from what 
they were at the period of its first publication. Such an instance 
of maturity of mind and of opinion at so early an ^e would he 
remarkable under any circumstances ; but in Calvin's case it is 
rendered peculiarly so by the shortness of the time which had 
elapsed since he gave himself to theological studies. It may be 
doubted also if the history of literature presents us with another 
instance of a book written at so early an age, which has exercised 
such a prodigious influence upon the opinions and practices both 
of contemporaries and of posterity. 

After a short visit fApril 1536) to the court of Renee, duchess 
of h'errara (cousin to Margaret of Navarre), which at that time 
afforded an asylum to several learned and pious fugitives from 
persecution, Calvin returned through Basel to France to arrange 
his affairs before finally taking farewell of his native country. 
His intention was to settle at Stra.ssburg or Basel, and to devote 
himself to study. But being unable, in consequence of the war 
between Francis 1 . and Charles V., to reach Strassburg by the 
ordinary route, he with his younger brother Antoine and his 
half-sister Marie journeyed to Lyons and .so to Geneva, making 
for Ba.sel. In Geneva his progress was arrested, and his resolution 
to pursue the quiet path of studious research was dispelled by 
what he calls the “ formidable obtestation ” of Guillaume Farel.® 
After many struggles and no small suffering, this energetic spirit 
had succeeded in planting the evangelical standard at Geneva ; 
and anxious to secure the aid of such a man as Calvin, he entreated 
him on his arrival to relinquish his design of going farther, and to 
devote himself to the work in that city. Calvin at first declined, 
alleging as an excuse his need of securing more time for personal 
improvement, but ultimately, believing that he was divinely 
called to this task and that “ God had stretched forth His hand 
upon me from on high to arrest me,” he consented to remain at 
Geneva. He hurried to Basel, transacted some business, and 
returned to Geneva in August 1536. He at once b^an to ex¬ 
pound the epistles of St Paul in the church of St Pierre, and after 
about a year was also elected preacher by the magistrates with 
the consent of the people, an office which he would not accept 
until it had been repeatedly pressed upon him. His services 
seem to have been rendered for some time gratuitously, for in 
February r537 there is an entry in the city registers to the effect 
that six crowns had been voted to him, “ since he has as yet 
hardly received iuiything.” 

Calvin was in his twenty-eighth year when he was thus 
constrained to settle at Geneva ; and in this cit)' the rest of his 
life, with the exception of a brief interval, was spent. The post 
to which he was thus called was not an easy one. Though the 
people of Geneva had cast off the obedience of Rome, it was 
largely a political revolt against the duke of Savoy, and they were 
still (says Beza) “ but very imperfectly enlightened in divine 
knowledge; they had as yet hardly emerged from the filth of the 
papary.” “ This laid them open to the incursions of those 
fanatical teachers, whom the excitement attendant upon the 
Reformation had called forth, and who hung mischievously upon 
the r^ of the reformir^ body. To obviate the evils thence 
resulting, Calvin, in union with Farel, drew up a condensed 
statement of Christian doctrine consisting of twenty-one articles. 
This the citizens were summoned, in parties of ten each, to 
profess and swear to as the confession of their faith—a protsss 
which, though not in accordance with modern notions of the best 
way of establishing men in the faith, was gone through, Calvin 
tells us, “ with much satisfaction.” As the people took this oath 
* Ptaef, ad Psalmos. » Ibid. 

* Beza, Vit. Calv. an, 1136. 


in the capacity of citizens, we may See here the basis laid for that 
theocratic system which subsequently became pteculiariy charac¬ 
teristic of the Genevan polity. Deeply crttvinced of the import¬ 
ance of education for the young, Calvinand his coadjutors were 
solicitous to establish schools throughout the city, and to enforce 
on parents the sending of their children to them ; and as he had 
no faith in education apart from religious training, he drew up a 
catechism of Christian doctrine which the children Jad to learn 
whilst they were receiving secular instruction. Of the troubles 
which arose from fanatical teachers, the chief proceeded from 
the efforts of the Anabaptists ; a public disputation was held on 
the i6th and r7,th of March 1537, and so excited the populace 
that the Council of Two Hundred stopped it, declared the 
Anabaptist vanquished and drove them from the city. About 
the same time also, the peace of Calvin and his friends wa%mucb 
disPirbed and their work intemipted by Pierre Caroli, another 
native of northern France, who, though a man of loose principle 
and belief, had been appointed chief pastor at Lausanne and was 
discrediting the good work done by Pierre Viret in that dty. 
C^vin went to Viret’s aid and brought Caroli before the com¬ 
missioners of Bern on a charge of advocating prayers for the dead 
as a means of their earlier resurrection. Caroli brought a 
countCT-charge against the Geneva divines of Sabellianism and 
Arianism, because they would not enforce the Athanasian creed, 
and had not used the words “ Trinity ” and “ Person ” in the 
confession they had drgwn up. It was a struggle between the 
thoroughgoing humanistic reformer who drew his creed solely 
from tire “ word of God ” and the merely semi-Protestant 
reformer who looked on the old creed as a priceless heritage. In 
a synod held at Bern the matter was fully discussed, when a 
verdict was given in favour of the Geneva divines, and Caroli 
deposed from his office and banished. He returned to France, 
rejoined the Roman communion and spent the rest of his life in 
passing to and from the old faith and the new. Thus ended an 
affair which .seems to have occasioned Calvin much more uneasi¬ 
ness than the character of his assailant, and the manifest false¬ 
hood of the charge brought against him, would seem to justify. 
Two brief anti-Romanist tracts, one entitled De fugiendis 
impiorum saeris, the other De sacerdotio papali abjiciendo, were 
also published early in this year. 

Hardly was the affair of Caroli settled, when new and severer 
trials came upon the Genevan Reformers. The austere sim¬ 
plicity of the ritual which Farel had introduced, and to which 
Calvin had conformed; the strictness with which the ministers 
sought to enforce not only the laws of morality, but certain 
sumptuary regulations respecting the dress and mode of living 
of the citizens; and their determination in spiritual matters 
and ecclesiastical ceremonies not to submit to the least dictation 
from the civil power, led to violent dissensions. Amidst much 
party strife Calvin perhaps showed more youthful impetuosity 
than experienced skill. He and his colleagues refused to ad¬ 
minister the sacrament in the Bernese form, i.e. with unleavened 
bread, and on Easter Sunday, 1538, declined to do so at all 
because of the popular tumult. For this they were banished 
from the city. They went first to Bern, and soon after to 
Zurich, where a synod of the Swiss pe«tors had been convened. 
Before this assembly they pleaded their cause, and stated what 
were the points on which they were prepared to insist as needful 
for the proper discipline of the church. They declared that they 
would yield in the matter of ceremonies so far as to employ un¬ 
leavened bread in the eucharist, to use fonts in baptism, and to 
allow festival days, provided the people might pursue their 
ordinary avocations after public service. 'Iliese Calvin re¬ 
garded as matters of indifference, provided the magistrates did 
not make them of importance, by seeking to enforce them ; and 
he was the more willing to concede them, because he hoped 
thereby to meet the wishes of the Bernese brethren, whose 
ritual was less simple than that established by Farel at Geneva. 
But he and his colleagues insisted, on the other hand, that for the 
proper maintenance of discipline, there should be a diviskm of 
parishes—that excommunications should be permitted, and 
should be under the power of elders chosen by the cou^, in 
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conjunction with the clergy-'-that order should be observed in 
the admission of preachers—and that only the clergy should 
officiate in ordination by the laying on of hands. It was proposed 
also, as conducive to the welfare of the church, that the sacrament 
of the 1 -ord's Supper should be administered more frequently, at 
least once every month, and that congregational singing of 
psalms should be practised in the churches. On these terms the 
synod interpeded with the Genevese to restore their pastors; 
but through the opposition of some of the Bernese (especially 
Peter Kuntz, the pastor of that city) this was frustrated, and a 
second edict of banishment was the only response. 

Calvin and Farel betook themselves, under these circumstances, 
to Basel, where they soon after separated, Farel to go to Ncu- 
chatcl and Calvin to Strassburg. At the latter place Calvin 
resided till the autumn of 1541, occupying himself partly in 
literary exertions, partly as a preacher and especially an organizer 
in the French church, and partly as a lecturer on theology. 
These years were not the least valuable in his experience. In 
1530 he attended Charles V.'s conference on Christian reunion at 
Frankfort as the companion of Bucer, and in the following year 
he appeared at Hagenau and Worms, as the delegate from the 
city of Strassburg. He was present also at the diet at Regens¬ 
burg, where he deepened his acquaintance with Melunchthon, 
and formed with him a friendship which lasted through life. He 
also did something to relieve the persecuted Protestants of 
France. It is to this period of his life tljat we owe a revised and 
enlarged form of his Institutes, his Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Homans, and his Tract on the l.ord's Supper. Notwithstand¬ 
ing his manifold engagements, he found time to attend to the 
tenderer affections ; for it was during his residence at Strass¬ 
burg that he married, in August 1540, Idelette de Bure, the 
widow of one Jean Stordcur of Liege, whom he had converted 
from Anabaptism. In her Calvin found, to use his own words, 
“ the excellent companion of his life," a “precious help ” to him 
amid his manifold labours and frequent infirmities. She died in 
1549, to the great grief of her husband, who never ceased to 
ninurn her loss. Their only child Jacques, born on the 28th of 
July 1542, lived only a few days. 

During Calvin’s absence disorder and irreligion had prevailed 
in Geneva. An attempt was made by Cardinal Jacopo Sadoleto 
(1477-1547), bishop of Carpentras, to take advantage of this .so 
as to restore the papal supremacy in that district; but this 
design Calvin, at the request of the Bernese authorities, who had 
been consulted by those of Geneva, completely frustrated, by 
writing such a reply to the letter which the bishop had addressed 
to the Genevese, as constrained him to desist from all further 
efforts. The letter had more than a local or temporary reference. 
It was a popular yet thoroughgoing defence of the whole Protest¬ 
ant position, perhaps the best apologia for the Kefomation that 
was ever written. He seems also to have kept up his connexion 
with Geneva by addressing letters of counsel and comfort to the 
faithful there who continued to regard him with affection. It 
was whilst he was still at Strassburg that there appeared at 
Geneva a translation of the Bible into French, bearing Calvin’s 
name, but in reality only revised and corrected by him from the 
version of Oliv^tan. Meanwhile the way was opening for his 
return. Tho.se who had driven him from the city gradually 
lost power and office. Farel worked unceasingly for his recall. 
After much hesitation, for Strassburg had strong claims, he 
yielded and returned to Geneva, where he was received with 
the utmost enthusiasm (September 13, 1541). He entered upon 
his work with a firm determination to carry out those reforms 
which he had originally purposed, and to set up in all its integrity 
that form of church polity which he had carefully matured 
during his residence at Strassburg. He now became the sole 
directive spirit in the church at Geneva. Farel was retained 
by the Neuchitelois, and Virct, soon after Calvin’s return, re¬ 
moved to Lausanne. His duties were thus rendered exceedingly 
onerous, and his labour became excessive. Besides preaching 
every day in each alternate week, he taught theology three days 
in the week, attended weekly meetings of his consistory, read 
the Scriptures once a week in the congregation, carried on an 


extensive correspondence on a multiplicity of subjects, prepared 
commentaries on the books of Scripture, and was engaged 
repeatedly in controversy with the opponents of his opinions. 
“ I have not time,” he writes to a friend, “ to look out of my 
house at the blessed sun, and if thipgs continue thus I shall 
forget what sort of appearance it has. When I have settled my 
usual business, 1 have so many letters to write, so many questions 
to answer, that many a night is .spent without any offering of 
sleep being brought to nature.” 

It is only necessary here to sketch the leading events of 
Calvin's life after his return to Geneva. He recodified the 
Genevan laws and constitution, and was the leading spirit in the 
negotiations witli Bern that issued in the treaty of February 
1544. Of the controversies in which he embarked, one of the 
most important was that in which he defended his doctrine 
concerning predestination and election. His first antagonist on 
this head was Albert Pighius, a Romanist, who, resuming the 
controversy between F.rasmus and Luther on the freedom of the 
will, violently attacked Calvin for the views he had exprwscd 
on that subject. Calvin replied to him in a work published 
in 1543, in which he defends his own opinions at length, both 
by general reasonings and by an appeal to both Scripture 
and the Fathers, especially Augustine. So potent were his 
reasonings that Pighius, though owing nothing to the gentlcnc.ss 
or courtesy of Calvin, was led to embrace his views. A still more 
vexatious and protracted controversy on the same subject arose 
in 1551. Jerome Hermes Bolsec, a Carmelite friar, having 
renounced Romanism, had fled from France to Veigy, a village 
near Geneva, where he practised as a physician. Being a zealous 
opponent of predestinarian views, he cxpre.ssed his criticisms 
of Calvin's teaching on the subject in one of the public con¬ 
ferences held each Friday. Calvin replied with much vehemence, 
and brought the matter before the civil authorities. The council 
were at a loss which course to take; not that they doubted which 
of the disputants was right, for they all held by the views of 
Calvin, but they were unable to detenninc to what extent and 
in which way Bolsec should be punished for his heresy. The 
question was submitted to the churches at Basel, Bern, Zurich 
and Neuchatel, but they also, to Calvin's disappointment, were 
divided in their judgment, some counselling severity, others 
gentle measures. In the end Bolsec was banished from Geneva ; 
he ultimately rejoined the Roman communion and in 2577 
avenged himself by a particularly slanderous biography of 
Calvin. Another painful controversy was that with Sibastien 
Castcllio (1515-1563), a teacher in the Genevan school and a 
scholar of real distinction. He wished to enter the preaching 
ministry but was excluded by Calvin’s influence because he had 
criticized the inspiration of the Song of Solomon and the Genevan 
interpretation of the clause “he descended into hell.” 'The 
bitterness thus aroused developed into life-long enmity. During 
all this time also the less strict party in the city and in the 
council did not cease to harry the reformer. 

But the most memorable of all the controversies in which 
(^vin was engaged was that into which he was brought in 1533 
with Michael Servetus {q.v.). After many wanderings, and 
after having been condemned to death for heresy at Vienne, 
whence he was fortunate enough to make his escape, Servetus 
arrived in August 1553 at Geneva on his way to Naples. He was 
recognized in church and soon after, at Calvin's instigation, 
arrested. The charge of blasphemy was founded on certain 
statements in a book published by him in 1553, entitled Chrtsti- 
anismi Restitutio, in which he animadverted on the Catholic 
doctrine of the Trinity, and advanced sptiments strongly 
savouring of Pantheism. The story of his trial is told elsewhere 
(see art Servetus), but it must be noted here that the struggle 
was something more than a doctrinal one. The cause of Seiwetus 
was taken up by Calvin’s Genevan foes headed by Philibert 
Berthelier, and became a test of the relative strength of the rival 
forces and of the permanence of Calvin’s control. That Calvin 
was actuated by personal spite ;pd animosity against Servetus 
himself may be open to discussion; we have his own express 
declaration that, after Servetus was convicted, he used no 
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urgency that he should be put to death, and at their last inter¬ 
view he told Servetus that he never had avenged private injuries, 
and assured him that if he would repent it would not be his fault 
if all the pious did not give him their hands.* There is the fact 
also that Calvin used his endeavour to have the sentence which 
had been pronounced against Servetus mitigated, death by 
burning being regarded by him as an “ atrocity,” for which he 
sought to substitute death by the sword.® It can be justly 
charged against Calvin in this matter that he took the initiative 
in bringing on the trial of Servetus, that as his accuser he pro¬ 
secuted the suit against him with undue severity, and that he 
approved the sentence which condemned Servetus to death. 
When, however, it is remembered that the unanimous decision of 
the Swiss churches and of the Swiss state governments was that 
Servetus deserved to die ; that the general voice of Christendom 
was in favour of this ; that even such a man as Melanchthon 
affirmed the justice of the sentence ; * that an eminent English 
divine of the next age should declare the process against him 
“ just and honourable,”^ and that only a few voices here and 
there were at the time raised against it, many will be ready to 
accept the judgment of Coleridge, that the death of Servetus was 
not “ Calvin’s guilt especially, but the common opprobrium of 
all European Christendom.” “ 

Calvin was also involved in a protracted and somewhat vexing 
dispute with the Lutherans rospecting the Lord’s Supper, which 
ended in the separation of the evangelical party into the two great 
sections of Lutherans and Reformed,—the former holding that in 
the cucharist the body and blood of Christ are objectively and 
consubstantially present, and so are actually partaken of by the 
communicants, and the latter that there is only a virtual presence 
of the body and blood of Christ, and consequently only a spiritual 
participation thereof through faith. In addition to these 
controversies on points of faith, he was for many years greatly 
disquieted, and sometimes even endangered, by the opposition 
offered by the libertine party in Geneva to the ecclesiastical 
discipline which he had established there. His system of church 
polity was essentially theocratic ; it assumed that every member 
of the state was also under the discipline of the church ; and he 
asserted that the right of exercising this discipline was vested 
exclusively 'in the consistory or body of preachers and elders. 
His attempts to carry out these views brought him into collision 
both with the authorities and with the populace,—the latter 
being not unnaturally restive under the restraints impo.scd upon 
their liberty by the vigorous system of church discipline, and the 
former being inclined to retain in their own hands a portion of 
that power in things spiritual which Calvin was bent on placing 
exclusively in the hands of the church rulers. His dauntless 
courage, his perseverance, and his earnestness at length prevailed, 
and he had ^e satisfaction, before he died, of seeing his favourite 
system of church polity firmly established, not only at Geneva, 
but in other parts of Switzerland, and of knowing that it had been 
adopted substantially by the Reformers in France and Scotland. 
The men whom he trained at Geneva carried his principles into 
almost every country in Europe, and in varying degree these 
principles did much for the cause of civil liberty.* Nor was it 
only in religious matters that Calvin busied himself; nothing 
was indifferent to him that concerned the welfare and good order 
of the state or the advantage of its citizens. His work embraced 
everything; he was consulted on every affair, great and small, 
that came before the council,—on questions of law, police, 
economy, trade, and manufactures, no less than on questions of 
doctrine and church polity. To him the city owed her trade in 
cloths and velvets, from which so much w^th accrued to her 

* Fidelis Expositio Errorum Serveti, sub init. Calvin!, 0 pp. t. ix. 

* Calvin to Farel, 20th Aug. i ^33. 

’ Tuo judicio prorsus assentior. Affirrao etiam vestros magi- 
stratus juste fecissequod hominem blasphemum, re ordine judicata, 
intcrfecerunt.—Melanchthon to Calvin. 14th Oct. 1554. 

* Field On ths Church, bk. iii. c. 27, vol. i. p. 288 (ed. Cambridge, 
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citizens; sanitary regulations we're introduced by him which 
made Geneva the admiration of all visitors; and ih him she 
reverences the founder of her university. ‘This institution was in 
a sense Calvin's crowning work. It added religious education to 
the evangelical preaching and the thorough discipline already 
established, and so completed the reformer’s ideal of a Christian 
commonwealth. 

Amidst these multitudinous cares and occupations, Calvin 
found time to write a number of works besides those provoked by 
the various controversies in which he was engaged. The most 
numerous of these were of an exegetical character. Including 
discourses taken down from his lips by faithful auditors, we have 
from him expository comments or homilies on nearly all the 
books of Scripture, written partly in l..atin and partly in French. 
Though naturally knowing nothing of the modern idea of a 
progressive revelation, his judiciousness, penetration, and tact in 
eliciting his author’s meaning, his precision, condensation, and 
concinnity as an expositor, the accuracy of his learning, the 
closeness of his reasoning, and the elegance of his style, all unite 
to confer a high value on his exegetical works. The series began 
with Romans in 1540 and ended with Joshua in 1564. In 1558- 
1559 also, though in very ill health, he finally perfected the 
Institutes. 

The incessant and exhausting labours to which Calvin gave 
himself could not but tell on his fragile constitution. Amid 
many sufferings, however, and frequent attacks of sickness, he 
manfully pursued his course ; nor was it till his frail body, tom 
by many and painful diseases—fever, asthma, stone, and gout, 
the fruits for the most part of his sedentary habits and unceasing 
activity—had, as it were, fallen to pieces around him, that his 
indomitable spirit relinquished the conflict. In the early part of 
the year 1564 his sufferings became so severe that it was manifest 
his earthly career was rapidly drawing to a close. On the 6th of 
February of that year he preached his last sermon, having with 
great difeulty found breath enough to carry him through it. He 
was several times after this carried to church, but never again 
was able to take any part in the service. With his u.sual dis¬ 
interestedness he refused to receive his stipend, now that he was 
no longer able to discharge the duties of his office. In the midst 
of his sufferings, however, his zeal and energy kept him in 
continual occupation; when expostulated with for such un¬ 
seasonable toil, he replied, ” Would you that the Lord should 
find me idle when He comes ? ” After he had retired from 
public labours he lingered for some months, enduring the severest 
agony without a murmur, and cheerfully attending to all the 
duties of a private kind which his diseases left him strength to 
discharge. On the asth of April he made his will, on tlie 27th he 
received the Little Council, and on the 28th the Genevan 
ministers, in his sick-room ; on the 2nd of May he wrote his last 
letter—to his old comrade Farcl, who hastened from Neuchfttel 
to see him once again. He spent much time in prayer and died 
quietly, in the arms of his faithful friend Theodore Beza, on the 
evening of the 27th of May, in the fifty-fifth year of his age. The 
next day he was buried without pomp “ in the common cemetery 
called Plain-palais ” in a spot not now to be identified. 

Calvin was of middle stature ; his complexion was somewhat 
pallid and dark ; his eyes, to the latest clear and lustrous, 
bespoke the acumen of his genius. He was sparing in his food 
and simple in his dress; he took but little sleep, and was capable 
of extraordinary efforts of intellectual toil. He had a most 
retentive memory and a very keen power of observation. He 
spoke without rhetoric, simply, directly, but witii great weight. 
He had many acquaintances but few close friends. His private 
character was in harmony with his public reputation and position. 
If somewhat severe and irritable, he was at the same time 
scrupulously just, truthful, and steadfast; he never deserted a 
friend or took an unfair advantage of an antagonist; and on 
befitting occasions he could be cheerful and even facetious 
among his intimates. “ God gave him,” said the Little Council 
after his death, “ a character of great majesty.” ” I have been a 
witness of him for sixteen years,” says Beza, “ and I think I am 
fully entitled to say that in this man there was exhibited to all an 
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example of the life and death of the Christian, such as it will not 
be easy to clepreriate, such as it will be difficult to emulate.” 

ThouKli Culvm built*"his theology on the ioundations laid by 
earlier ivIoiuums, and especially bv Luther and Bucor, his peculiar 
gilts 0/ liMrniiig. of logic and of style made him i>re-eininenlly the 
theologian ol the new roligion. 'I hc followng may be regarded as 
his characteristic tenets, though not all are peculiar to him. 

'J lie dominant thought Is the infinite and transcendent sovereignty 
of God. to k^now wliom is the supreme end oj human endeavour. 
God is made known to man especially by the Scriptures, whose 
writers were " sure and authentic amanuenses of the Holy Spirit." 
To the Sj>int speaking therein the Spiritdllumined soul of man 
makes response. While God is the source of all good, man as a 
sinner is guilty and corrupt. The first man was made in the image 
and likeness ol God. which not only implies man's superiority to all 
other creatures, but indicates his original purity, integrity and 
sanctity. From this state Adam fell, and in his fall involved the 
wliole Hmman race descenried Irom him. Hence depravity and 
corruption, diffused through all parts of the soul, attach to all men, 
and this first makes them obnoxious to the anger of Cod, and then 
comes forth in works wlmb the Scripture calls works ol the fiesh 
(Gal. V. 10). Thus all aa' held vitiated and perverted in all parts 
of llieir nature, and on account of such corruption deservedly con¬ 
demned belore God. by whom nothing is accejited save righteousness, 
innocence ami purif y. Nor is that a being bound lor another’s offence; 
for w'hen it is said lluil we through .Adam’s sin have become ob 
noxious to the divine ludgtnent, it is not to Ik.* taken as if we, being 
ourselvi's innocent ami blameless, bear the fault of his offence, but 
that, we liavmg been brought under a curse through his trans¬ 
gression. he is said to have bound us. From him. however, not only 
ha.s puntshnicnt overtaken us, but a pestilence instilled from him 
resides in us. to w'hich punishment is justly due. Thus even infants, 
whilst they bring their own condemnation with them from their 
mother’s womb, are bound not by anotlier'K but by their own fault. 
For though they have not yet brougiii forth the fruits ol their 
iniquity, tliey have tin* seed shut uji in llu*m ; nay, tlunr whole nature 
is a sort ol scofl of sin, therefore it cannot but be hateful and abomin¬ 
able to God {Instit. bk. ii. ch. i. sect. 8). 

To redeem man from this slate of guilt, and to recover liim from 
corruption, the Son ol God liecame incarnate, assuming man's nature 
into union with His own, so that in Him were two natures in one 
person. Thus incarnate He took on Him the offices of projihet. 
priest and king, and by His humiliation. olK'dkmce and suffering unto 
death, follow'cd by llis resurrection and ascensum to heaven, He 
lia.H perfected His work and fulfilled all that was required in a 
redeemer ot men, s<j that it is truly affirmed that He has merited 
for man the grace of salvation (bk. ii. ch. lyiy). But until a man 
is in some way really united to Christ so as to partake of Him, the 
bciu*ftts of Christ’s work cannot bo attained by him. Now it is by 
the secret and special operation of the Holy Spirit that men arc 
united to Christ and made members of His body. Through failh, 
which is a firm and c»*rtain cognition of the divine licncvolence 
towards ns founded on the truth of the gracious promise m Christ, 
men are by the operation of the Sjnrit united to Christ and are made 
partakers of His death and resurrection, so that the old man is 
crucified with Him and they are raised to a now life, a life of righteous¬ 
ness and holinos.s. Thus joined to Christ the liclicvcr has life in 
Him and knows that he is saved, ha\'ing the witness of the Spirit 
that he is a child ol God. and having the ])roniiscs. the certitude of 
which the Spirit had before impressed on the mind, sealed by the 
same Spirit on the heart (l)k. iii. ch. 33-30). From faith proceeds 
repentance, which is Die turning ot oiif life to God, proceeding from 
a sincere and eaniesi fear of God. and consisting in Ine mortification 
of the flesh and tin* old man wilhm us and a vivification of the Spirit. 
Thnmgh faith also tlie believer receives jusliiicatkni. his sins are 
forgiven, lie is acci'ptcd t>l God, and is held by Him as righteous, 
the righleousncss ol Clirist being imputed to him. and faith being 
tin* instrument l»y which the man lays hold on Christ, so that witli 
His righteousness the man appears in God’s siglil as righteous. 
This imputed rigiiteousness, howe\'{‘r, is not disjoined from real 
personal righteousness, lor regeneration and sanctification come 
to the believi r from Christ no less than justification ; the two 
blessings are not to be confounded, but neither are they to be dis¬ 
joined. The assurance which the believer has of salvation he 
receives from the op»‘ration and witness of the Holy Spirit; but 
this again rests on the tlivinc choice of the man to salvation ; and 
this fulls back on Ciod’s eternal sovereign purjiose, whereby Ho has 
predestined some to eternal life while the rest of manicind are 
predestined to condemnation and eternal death. Those whom 
God has chosen to life He effectually calls to salvation, and they 
arc kept by Him in progressive faith and holiness unto the end 
(bk. iii. passim). The ext^al means or aids'by which God unites 
men into the fellowship c^vhrist. and su.stains and advances those 
who lielieve. an* the churdWiid its ordinances, especially the sacra¬ 
ments. The church univenrfl is the multitude gathered from diverse 
nations, which, though divided by distance of time and place, agree 1 
in one common faith, and it is bound by the tie of the same religion ; | 
and wherever the word of God is sincerely preached, and the sacra- | 
ments are duly administered, according to Christ's institute, there 


beyond doubt Is a cliurcli of the living God (bk. iv. ch. i, sect. 7-11). 
Tlie permanent officers in the church are pastors and teachers, to the 
former of whom it belongs to preside over the discipline of the 
church, to administer the sacraments, and to admonish and exhort 
the momber.s ; whil<* the latter occupy thomsolves with the exposition 
of Scrij)ture, so that pure and wholesonw doctrine mav be retained. 
With them are to be joined for the government of the church certain 
pious, grave and holy men as a senate in each church ; and to others, 
a.s deacons, is to be entrusted the care of the poor. The election of 
the officers in a church is to be with the ])eoplc, and those duly 
chosen and called are to be ordained by tlie laying on of tlie hands 
of the pastors (ch. 3, sect. 4-1O). The .sacraments are two—Baptism 
and tin; Lord’s Supper. Baptism is th<* sign of initiation whereliv 
men arc admitted into the society of (he church and, being gratted 
into Clirist. are reckoned among the sons of God; it serves both 
for the confirmation of faith and as a confes.sion before men. The 
Lord's Supper is a spirilua) feast where Christ attests that He is the 
life-giving bread, by whieh our souls are fed unto true and blessed 
immortaltlv. mist sacred communication of His flesh and blood 
whereby Christ transfuses into us His life, even as if it ptnietrated 
into our iKmes and marrow. He in the Supper attests and seals; 
and tliat not by a vain or empty sign set before us, but there He 
puts forth the (‘fficacy of His S]firit whereby Ho fulfils what He 
promises. In the myst<*ry ol the Supper t'hrist is truly exhibited 
to us by the symbols of bread and wine ; and so His body and blood, 
in which He fulfilled all obedience for the obtaining of righteousness 
for us, are presented. There is no such presence of Christ In the 
Sujiper as that He is affixed to the bread or included in it or in any 
way circumscril)»*d ; but whatever can express the true and sub¬ 
stantial communication of the I’Kxly and bimnl of the T.ord. which 
is exhibited to lielievers under the said symbols of the Supper, is to 
be receivetl, and that not as perceived by the imagination only or 
mental intelligence, but as enjoyed for the aliment of the eternal life 
(hk. iv. ch, 15, 17). 

Tlie coursr of time has substantially modified many of these 
positions. Even the churches which trace their descent from 
Calvin’s work and faith no longer hold in their entirety his views 
on the magistrate as the pre-server of church purity, the utter de¬ 
pravity of human nature, the non-human character of the Bible, 
the dealing of God with man. But his system had an immense 
value in the histor)*^ <if Christian thought. It appealed to and 
evoked a high order of intelligence, and its insistence on personal 
individual salvation has borne worthy fruit. So also its insistence 
on the chief end of man " to know and do the will of God " made 
for the strenuous motalily that helped to build u]i the modem 
world. Its effects are most clearly seen in Scotland, m Funtan 
England and in tin? New England states, but its influence was and 
is felt among peoples that have little desire or claim to 1x3 called 
Calvinist. 

Bini.ioGRArTiY.—The standard edition of Calvin's works is that 
undertaken by the Strassburg scholars, J. W. Baum, E. Cunitz, 
E. Keuss. F. Lobstem. A. Ericlison (59 vols., i8<)3-i9oo). The last 
of these contains an elaborate bibliography which was also published 
separately at Berlin in 1900. The bulk of the writings was published 
in English by the Calvin Translation Society (48 vols., Edinburgh, 
1843-1855); the Institutes have often been translati-d. The early 
lives by Beza and Collodon are given in the colfi*cted editions. 
Among modern biograpliie.s arc those liy 1 ’. Henry, Das LeOen J. 
Cah'ifis (3 vols., Hamburg, 1835-1844; ling, trails, by 11 . Slcbbing. 
I-ondon and New York, 1849); V. Audin, Histoire de la vie, des 
ouvragfs, et dvs doctrines de Calvin (2 vols., Paris, 1841 ; Eng. trans. 
by j. McGill, London. 1843 and 1850), untairly antagonistic ; T. H, 
Dyer, Life of John Calvin (London, 1850) ; E. Staholiii, Joh. Calvin, 
Leben und aiisf*ewdhlte Schriften (2 vids., Elberfokl, 1863) ; F. W. 
Kampschulte, Joh. Calvin, seine Kirche und sein Staat in Cevf 
(2 vols., 1869. unfinished); Abel T.efranc, La Jcunesse de 

Calvin (Paris, 1888); E. Choisy. La Thioevatie d (renih»e ati temps 
de Calvin (Geneva, 1897); E. Poumerguc, Jean Calvin ; las hommas 
el les chases de son temps (5 vols., 1899-1908). See also A. M. Fair- 
bairn. " Calvin and the Rclormed Church ’’ in the Cambridge Modern 
Misiorv, vol. ii. (1904); P. Schaff’s, Hi'itorv of the Christian Church, 
vol. vii. (1892), and R. Stahclin's article in Hauck-Herzog's ilenl- 
encyh. fUr prot. Theologie und Kirche. Each of these contains a 
useful liibliography, as also does the excellent life by Pnifcssor 
Williston Walker, John Calvin, the Organizer of Reformed Protes¬ 
tantism, *' Heroes of the Reformation " series (tgof)). Sec also C. S. 
Horne in Mansfield CoU. Essays (1909). (W. L. A. ; A. J. G.) 

CALVINISTIC METHODISTS, a body of Christians forming a 
church of the Presbyterian order and claiming to be the only 
denomination in Wales which is of purely Welsh origin. Its 
beginnings may be traced to the labours of the Rev. Griffith 
Jones {1684-1761), of Llanddowror, Carmarthenshire, whose 
sympathy for the poor led him to set on foot a system of circu¬ 
lating charity schools for the education of children. In striking 
contrast to the general apathy, of the clergy of the period, 
Griffith Jones’s zeal appealed to the public imagination, and his 
powerful preaching exercised a widespread influence, many 
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travelling long distances in order to attend his ministry. There 
was thus a considerable number of earnest people dispersed 
throughout the country waiting for the rousing of the parish 
clergy. An impressive announcement of the Easter tbmmunion 
Service, made by the Rev. Pryce Davies, vicar of Talgarth, 
on the 30th of March 1735, was the means of awakening 
Howell Harris (1714-177^) of TreveCca, and he immediately 
liegan to hold services in his own house. He was soon invited to 
do the same at the houses of others, and ended by becoming a 
fiery itinerant preacher, stirring to the depths every neighbour¬ 
hood he visited. Griffith Jones, preaching at Llanddewi Brefi, 
Cardiganshire—the place at which the Welsh Patron Saint, 
David, first became famous—found Daniel Rowland (1713-1790), 
curate of IJangeitho, in his audience, and his patronizing attitude 
in listening drew from the preacher a personal supplication on his 
Iiehalf, in the middle of the discourse. Rowland was deeply 
moved, and became an ardent apostle of the new movement. 
Naturally a fine orator, his new-born zeal gave an edge to his 
eloquence, and his fame spread abroad. Rowland and Harris 
had been at work fully eighteen months before they met, at a 
service in Devynwk church, in the upper part of Breconshire. 
The acquaintance then formed lasted to the end of Harris’s life— 
an interval of ten years excepted. Harris had been sent to 
Oxford in the autumn of 1735 to “ cure iiim of his fanaticism,” 
but he left in the following February. Rowland had never been 
to a university, but, like Harris, he had been well grounded in 
general knowledge. About 1739 another prominent figure 
appeared. This was Howell Davies of Pembrokeshire, whose 
ministry was modelled on that of his master, Griffith Jones, but 
with rather more clatter in his thunder. 

In i736, on returning home, Harris opened a school, Griffith 
Jones supplying him with books from his charity. He also set up 
societies, in accordance with the recommendations in Josiah 
Wedgwood’s little book on the subject; and these exercised a 
great influence on the religious life of the people. By far the 
most noUible of Harris’s converts was W’illiam Williams (1717- 
1791), Pant y ('elyn, the great hymn-writer of Wales, who while 
listening to the revivalist preaching on a tombstone in the 
graveyard of Talgarth, heard the “ voice of heaven,” and was 
“ apprehenoed as by a warrant from on high.” He was ordained 
deacon in the Church of England, 1740, but Whitefield recom¬ 
mended him to leave his curacies and go into the highways and 
hedges. On Wednesday and Thursday, January 5th and 6th, 
1743, the friends of aggressive (.‘liristianily in Wales met at 
Wadfqrd, near Caerphilly, Glam., in order to organize their 
societies. George Whitefield wasin the chair. Rowland, Williams 
and John Powell—afterwards of Llanmartin—(clergymen), 
Harris, John Humphreys and John Cennick (laymen) were 
present. Seven lay exhorters were also at the meetings ; they 
were questioned as to their spiritual experience and allotted 
their several spheres ; other matters pertaining to the new 
conditions created by the revival were arranged. This is known 
as the first Methodist Association—held eighteen months before 
John Wesley’s first conference (June zsth, 1744). Monthly 
meetings covering smaller districts were organized to consider 
local matters, the transactions of which were to be reported to 
the Quarterly A.ssociation, to be confirmed, modified, or rejected. 
Exhorters were divided into two classes—public, who were 
allowed to itinerate as preachers and superintend a number of 
societies; private, who were confined to the charge of one or 
two societies. The societies were distinctly understood to be 
part of the established church, as Wedgwood’s were, and every 
attempt at estranging them therefrom was sharply reproved; 
but persecution made their position anomalous. They did not 
accept the discipline of the Church of England, so the plea of 
conformity was a feeble defence; nor had they taken out liMnses, 
so as to claim the protection of the Toleration Act. Harris’s 
ardent loyalty to the Church of England, after three refusals 
to ordain him, and his personal contempt for ill-treatment from 
persecutors, were the only things that prevented separation. 

A controversy on a doctrinal point—“ Did God die on 
Calvary ? ”—raged for some time, the principal disputants 
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being Rowlwd and Harris; and*in 1751 it ended in an open 
rapture, which threw the Connexion first into confusion and then 
into a state of coma. The societies split’up into Harrisites and 
Rowlandites, and it was only with th^revival of 1764 that the 
breach was fairly repaired. This revival is a landmark in the 
history of the Connexion. Williams of Pant y Celyn had just 
published a little volume of hymns, the singing of which inflamed 
the peuffle. This led the bishop of St David’s^ to suspend 
Rowland's license, and Rowland had to confine himself to a 
meeting-house at Uangeitho. Having been turned out of other 
churches, he had leased a plot of land in 1759, anticipating the 
final withdrawal of his license, in 1763, and a spacious building 
was erected to which the people crowded from all parts on 
Sacrament Sunday. Llangeitho became the Jerusalem of Wales; 
and Rowland’s popularity never waned until his physical ^powers 
gave way. A notable event in the history of Welsh Methodism 
was the publication in 1770 of a 4to annotated Welsh Bible by 
the Rev. Peter Williams, a forceful preacher and an indefatigable 
worker, who had joined the Methodists in 1746) after being 
driven from several curacies. It gave birth to a new interest in 
the Scriptures, being thefirst definite commentary in the language. 
A powerful revival broke out at Llangeitho in the spring of 
1780, and spread to the south but not to the north of Wales. 
The ignorance of the people of the north made it very difficult 
for Methodism to benefit from these manifestations, until the 
advent of the Rev. Thomas Charles (1755-1814), who, having 
spent five years in Somersetshire as curate of several parishes, 
returned to his native land to marry Sarah Jones of Bala. 
Failing to find employment in the established church, he joined 
the Methodists in 1784. His circulating charity schools and 
then his Sunday schools gradually made the North a new 
country. In 1791 a revival began at Bala; and this, strange to 
say, a few months after the Bala Association had been ruffled by 
the proceedings which led to the expulsion of Peter Williams 
from the Connexion, in order to prevent him from selling John 
Canne’s Bible among the Methodists, because of some Sabcllian 
marginal notes. 

In 1790 the Bala Association passed “ Rules regarding the 
proper mode of conducting the Quarterly Association,” drawn 
up by Charles; in 1801, Charles and Thomas Jones of Mold, 
published (for the association) the “ Rules and Objects of the 
Private Societies among the People called Methodists.” About 
i 795 i persecution led the Methodists to take the first step 
towards separation from the Church of England. Heavy fines 
made it impossible for preachew jn poor circumstances to 
continue without claiming the protection of the Toleration Act, 
and the meeting-houses had to be registered as dissenting chapels. 
In a large number of cases this had only been delayed by so con¬ 
structing the houses that they were used both as dwellings and 
as chapels at one and the same time. Until 1811 the Calvin- 
istic Methodists had no ministers ordained by themselves; their 
enormous growth in numbers and the scarcity of ministers to 
administer the Sacrament—only three in North Wales, two of 
whom had joined only at the dawn of the century—made the 
question of ordination a matter of urgency. The South Wides 
cletgy who regularly itinerated were dying out; the majority of 
those remaining itinerated but irregularly, and were must of them 
against the change. The lay element, with the help of Charles and 
a few other stdwarts, carried the matter through—ordaining 
nine at Bala in June, and thirteen at Llandilo in August. In 
1823 the Conjession of Faith was published; it is based on the 
Westminster Confession as Calvinistically construed,” and 
contains 44 articles. The Connexion’s Constitutional Deed was 
formally completed in 1826. 

Thomas Charles had tried to arrange for taking over Trevecca 
Collie when the trustees of the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
Connexion removed their seminary to Cheshunt in 1791; but the 
Bala revival broke out just at the time, and, when things grew 
quieter, other matters pressed for attention. A college h^ been 
mooted in 1816, but the intended tutor died suddeffly, and the 
matter wp for the time dropped. Candidates for the Connex- 
ional ministry were compelled to shift for themselves until 1837, 
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when Lewis Edwards (1809-1887) and David Charles (1812- 
1878) opened a school for young men at Bala. North and South 
alike adopted it as their college, the associations contributing a 
hundred guineas each towards the education of their students. 
In 1842, the South Wales Association opened a college at 
Trevecca, leaving Bala to the North ; the Rev. David Charles 
became principal of the former, and the Rev. Lewis Edwards of 
the latter. .After the death of Dr Lewis Edwards, Dr. T. C. 
Edwards resigned the principalship of the University College at 
Aberystwyth to become head of Bala (189:), now a purely 
theological college, the students of which were sent to the 
university colleges for their classical training. In 1905 Mr David 
Davies of Llandinam—one of the leading laymen in the Connexion 
—offered a largo building at Aberystwyth as a gift to the 
denomination for the purpose of uniting North and South in one 
theological college ; but in the event of either association 
declining the propo.sal, the other was permitted to take possession, 
giving the association that should decline the option of joining at 
a later time. ■ The Association of the South accepted, and that of 
the North declined, the offer ; Trevecca College was turned into 
a preparatory school on the lines of a similar institution set up at 
Bala in 1891. 

The missionary collections of the denomination were given 
to the London Missionary Society from 1798 to 1840, when a 
Connexional Society was formed ; and no better instances of 
missionary enterprise are known than those of the Khasia and 
aintia Hills, and the Plains of Sylhet in N. India. Tliere 
as also been a mission in Brittany since 1842. 

The constitution of the denomination (called in Welsh, “ Hen 
Gorph,” i.e. the Old Body) is a mixture of Presbyterianism and 
Congregationalism ; each church manages its own affairs and 
reports (1) to the district meeting, (2) to the monthly meeting, 
the nature of each report determining its destination. The 
monthly meetings are made up of all the officers of the churches 
comprised in each, and are split up into districts for the purpose 
of a more local co-operation of the churches. The monthly 
meetings appoint delegates to the quarterly' Associations, of 
which all officers are members. The Associations of North and 
South are distinct institutions, deliberating and determining 
matters pertaining to them in their separate quarterly gatherings. 
For the purpose of a fuller co-operation in matters common to 
both, a general assembly (meeting once a year) was established 
in 1864. This is a purely deliberative conclave, worked by 
committees, and all its legislation has to be confirmed by the two 
Associations before it can have any force or be legal. The 
annual conference of the English churches of the denomination 
has no legislative standing, and is meant for social and spiritual 
intercourse and discussions. 

In doctrine the church is Calvinistic, but its preachers are far 
from being rigid in this particular, being warmly evangelical, 
and, in general, distinctly cultured. The London degree largely 
figures on the Connexional Diary ; and now the Welsh degrees, 
in arts and divinity, are being increasingly achieved. It is a 
rem<irkable fact that every Welsh revival, since 1735, has broken 
out among the Calvinistic Methodists. Those of 1735, 1762, 
1780 and 1791 have been mentioned ; those of 1817, 1832, 1859 
and i904-!()o.; were no less powerful, and their history is inter¬ 
woven with Calvinistic Methodism, the system of which is so 
admirably adapted for the passing on of the torch. The minis¬ 
terial system is quite anomalous. It started in pure itineracy ; 
the p.astorate came in very gradually, and is not yet in universal 
acceptance. The authority of the pulpit of any individual church 
ii»jfc fee hands of the deacons ; they ask the pastor to supply so 
i^(»y.Sundays a year—from twelve to forty, as the case may 
l»*knd they then fill the remainder with any preacher they 
ch'bose. The pastor is paid for his jjastoral work, and receives 
his Sunday fee just as a stranger does; his Sundays from home 
he fills up at the request of deacons of other churches, and it is a 
breach of Connexional etiquette for a minister to apply for engage¬ 
ments, no matter how many unfilled Sundays he may have. 
Deacons and preachers make engagements seven or eight years 
in advance. The Connexion provides for English residents 


wherever required, and the English ministers are oftener in 
their own pulpits than their Welsh brethren. 

The Calvinistic Methodists form in some respects the strongest 
church in Wales, and its forward movement, headed by Dr John 
Pugh of Cardiff, has brought thousands into its fold since its 
establishment in 1891. Its Connexional Book Room, opened in 
1891, yields an annual profit of from £1600 to £2000, the profits 
being devoted to help the colleges and to establish Sunday 
school libraries, etc. Its chapels in 1907 numbered 1641 (with 
accommodation for 488,080), manses 229; its churches * num¬ 
bered 1428, ministers 921, unordained preachers 318, deacons 
6179; its Sunday Schools 1731, teachers 27,895, scholars 193460, 
communicants 189,164, total collections for religious purposes 
£300,912. The statistics of the Indian Mission are equally 
good ; communicants 8027, adherents 26,787, missionaries 23, 
native ministers (ordained) 15, preachers (not ordained) 60. 

The Calvinistic Methodists are intensely national in sentiment 
and aspirations, beyond all suspicion loyalists. They take a 
great interest in social, political and educational matters, and arc 
prominent on public bodies. They support the Eisteddfod as the 
promoter and inspirer of arts, letters and music, and are con¬ 
spicuous among the annual prize winners. They thus form a 
living, democratic body,flexible and progressive in its movements, 
yet with a sufficient proportion of conservatism both in religion 
and theology to keep it sane and safe. (D. E. J.) 

CALVISIUS, SETHUS (1556-1615), German chronologer, was 
born of a peasant family at Gorschleben in Thuringia on the 
2ist of February 1556. By the exercise of his musical talents 
he earned money enough for the start, at Helmstadt, of a 
university career, which the aid of a wealthy patron enabled him 
to continue at Leipzig. He became director of the musie-school 
at Pforten in 1572, was transferred to Leipzig in the same 
capacity in 1594, and retained this post until his death on the 
24th of November 1615, despite the offers succcessively made to 
him of mathematical professorships at Frankfort and Wittenberg. 
In his Opus Chronnlngifum (I.eipzig, 1605, 7th ed. 1685) he 
expounded a system ba.sed on the records of nearly 300 eclipses. 
An ingenious, though ineffective, proposal for the reform of the 
calendar was put forward in his Elenchus Calendarii^ Gregort'ani 
(Frankfort, 1612); and he published a book on music, Metodiac 
condendae ratio (Erfurt, 1592), still worth reading. 

For details .see V. Schmuck’s Leicheiirede (i6ij); J. Bertuch's 
Chrotiicov Portense (1739) : F. W. E. Rost's Orutio ad rmovetuiam 
.S'. Calvisii memoriam (1805) ; J. G. Stallbaum's Nachrkhten ithei 
die Cantoreo an der Thimasschule (1842) ; Atlgemeine Deulsihe 
liiographie ; Poggendorff's Biog.'Litierarisches Handworierbuch, 

CALVO, CARLOS (1824-1906), Argentine publicist and 
historian, was born at Buenos Aires on the 26th of Februar)* 
1824, and devoted himself to the study of the law. In i860 he 
was sent by the Paraguayan government on a special mis.sion to 
London and Paris. Remaining in France, he published in 1863 
his Oerecho internacional teorico y practico de Europa y America, in 
two volumes, and at the same time brought out a French version. 
The book immediately took rank as one of the highest modem 
authorities on the subject, and by 1887 the first French edition 
had become enlarged to .six volumes. Sefior Calvo’s next 
publications were of a semi-historical character. Between 1862 
and 1869 he published in Spanish and French his great collection 
in fifteen volumes of the treaties and other diplomatic acts of the 
South American republics, and between 1864 and 1875 his 
Annales historiques de la rivolution de I'AmMque latine, in five 
volumes. In 1884 he was one of the founders at the Ghent 
congress of the Institut de Droit International. In the following 
year he was Argentine minister at Berlin, and published his 
Dictionnaire du droit international public et prive in that city. 
Calvo died in May 1906 at Paris. 

CALW or Kalw, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of 
Wtirttemberg, on the Nagold, 34 m. S.W. of Stuttgart by rail. 
Pop. (1905), 4943. It contains a Protestant and a Roman 
Catholic Church, two schools, missionary institution, and a fine 

‘ Adherents and members in scattered hamlets and attending 
different meeting-houses or chapels often combine to form one 
society or church. 
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public library. The industries include spinning and weaving 
operations in wool and cotton. Carpets, cigars and leather are 
also manufactured. The timber trade, chiefly with the Nether¬ 
lands, is important. The place is in favour as a health resort. 

The name of Calw appears first in 1037. In the middle ages 
the town was under the dominion of a powerful family of counts, 
whose possessions Anally passed to Wiirttemberg in 1345. In 
1634 the town was taken by the Bavarians, and in 1692 by 
the French. 

CALYDON (KaA-iAur), an ancient town of Aetolia, according to 
Pliny, 7J Roman m. from the sea, on the river Euenus. It was 
said to have been founded by Calydon, son of Aetolus ; to have 
been the scene of the hunting, by Meleager and other heroes, of 
the famous Calydonian boar, sent by Artemis to lay waste the 
fields ; and to have taken part in the Trojan war. In historical 
times it is first mentioned (391 B.c.) as in the possession of the 
Achaeans. who retained it for twenty years, by the assistance of 
the Lacedaemonian king, Agesilaus, notwithstanding the attacks 
of the Acarnanians. After the battle of Lcuctra (371 b.c.) it was 
restored by Epaminondas to the Aetolians. In the time of 
Pompey it was a town of importance ; but Augustus removed 
its inhabitants to Nicopolis, which he founded to commemorate 
his victory at Actium (31 n.c.). The walls of Calydon are almost 
certainly to be recognized in the Kastro of KurtagA. These 
comprise a circuit of over z m., with one large gate and five 
smaller ones, and are situated on a hill on the right or west bank 
of the Euenus. Remains of large terrace walls outside the town 
probably indicate the position of the temple of Artemis Laphria, 
whose gold and ivory statue was transferred to Patras, together 
probably with her ritual. This included a sacrifice in which all 
kinds of beasts, wild and tame, were driven into a wooden pyre 
and consumed. 

See W. M. I .i-akc’. Travels in N. Greece, i. p. loq, iii. pp, sqq.; 
W. J. Woodbouse, Aetolia, pp, 95 sqq. (E. Gr.) 

CALYPSO, in Greek mythology, daughter of Atlas (or Oceanus, 
or Nereus), queen of the mythical island of Ogygia. When 
Odysseus was shipwrecked on her shores, Calypso entertained 
the hero with great hospitality, and prevailed on him to remain 
with her seven years. Odysseus was then seized with a longing 
to return to his wife and home ; Calypso’s promise of eternal 
youth failed to induce him to stay, and Hermes was sent by 
Zeus to bid her release him. When he set sail. Calypso died of 
grief. (Homer, Odyssey, i. 50, v. 28, vii. 254; Apollodorus i. 2, 7.) 

CAM (do), DIOGO (fl. 1480-1486), Portuguese discoverer, 
the first European known to sight and enter the Congo, and to 
explore the West African coast bet ween Cape St Catherine (2° S.) 
and Cape Cross (21° 50' S.) almost from the equator to Walfish 
Bay. When King John II. of Portugal revived the work of 
Henry the Navigator, he sent out Cam (about midsummer (?) 
1482) to open up the African coast still further beyond the 
equator. The mouth of the Congo was now discovered (perhaps 
in August 1482), and marked by a stone pillar (still existing, but 
only in fragments) erected on Shark Point; the great river was 
also ascended for a short distance, and intercourse was opened 
with the natives. Cam then coasted down along the present 
Angola (Portuguese West Africa), and erected a second pillar, 
probably marking the termination of this voyage, at Cape Santa 
Maria (the Monte Negro of these first visitors) in 13° 26' S. He 
certainly returned to Lisbon by the beginning of April 1484, 
when John II, ennobled him, made him a cavalleiro of his house¬ 
hold (he was already an esendeiro or esquire in the same), and 
granted him an annuity and a coat of arms (8th and 14th of 
April 1484.). That Cam, on his second voyage of 1485-1486, was 
accompanied by Martin Behaim (as alleged on the latter’s 
Nuremberg globe of 1492) is very doubtful; but we know that 
the explorer revisited the Congo and erected two more pillars 
beyond the farthest of his previous voyage, the first at another 
“ Monte Negro " in 15“ 41' S., the second at Cape Cross in 
2t 50', this last probably marking the end of his progress 
southward. According to one authority (a legend on the 1489 
map of Henricus Martellus Germanus), Cam died off Cape Cross; 
but JoAo de Barros and-others make him return to the Congo, 


and take thence a native envoy *to Portugal. The four pillars 
set up by Cam on his two voyages have all been‘discovered 
in situ, and the inscriptions on two of \hem from Cape Santa 
Maria and Cape Cross, dated 1482 aad 1485 respectively, are 
still to be read and have been printed ; the Cape Cross padrSo is 
now at Kiel (replaced on the spot by a granite facsimile); those 
from the Congo estuary and the more southerly Monte Negro are 
in the museum of the Lisbon Geographical Societjs. 

See Barros, Llecadas da Asia, Decade i. bk. iii., eap, ch. 3; Buy 
de Pina, Chronica d' el Hei D, Jodo II, ; Garcia de Resende, Chronica - 
Luciano Cordciro, " Diogo Cao " in Boletim of the Lisbon Geog. Soc., 
iSqz : E, G, Ravensitein, “ Voyages of Diogo C&o,” &c., in Geog. 
Jnt, vol. xvi. (fgoo); also Geog, Jnl, xxxi. (T908). (C. R. B.) 

CAMACHO, JUAN FRANCISCO (1824-1896), Spanish states* 
man and financier, was bom in Cadiz in 1824. The first part of 
his life was devoted to mercantile and financial puritiits at 
Cadiz and then in Madrid, where he managed the siffairs of and 
liquidated a mercantile and industrial society to the satisfaction 
and profit of the .shareholders. In 1837 he became a captain in 
the national militia, in 1852 Conservative deputy in the Cortes 
for Alcoy, in 1853 secretary of congress, and was afterwards 
elected ten times deputy, twice senator and life senator in 
1877. Camacho took a prominent part in all financial debates 
and committees, was offered a seat in the Mon cabinet of 1864, 
and was appointed under-secretary of state finances in 1866 
under Canovas and O’Donnell. After the revolution of 1868 he 
declined the post of minister of finance offered by Marshal 
Serrano, but served in that capacity in 1872 and 1874 in Sagasta’s 
cabinets. When the restoration took place, Camacho sat in the 
Cortes among the dynastic Liberals with Sagasta as leader, and 
became finance minister in 1881 at a critical moment when 
Spain had to convert, reduce, and consolidate her treasury 
and other debts with a view to resuming payment of coupons. 
Camacho drew up an excellent budget and collected taxation 
with a decidedly unpopular vigour. A few years later Sagasta 
again made him finance minister under the regency of Queen 
Christina, but had to sacrifice him when public opinion very 
clearly pronounced against his too radical financial reforms and 
his severity in collection of taxes. He was for tlie same reasons 
unsuccessful as a governor of the Tobacco Monopoly Company. 
He then seceded from the Liberals, and during the last years of 
his life he affected to vote with the Conservatives, who made him 
governor of the Bank of Spain. He died in Madrid on the 23rd of 
January 1896. (A. E. H.) 

CAMALDULIANS, or Camaldolf.se, a religious order founded 
by St Romuald. Bom of a noble family at Ravenna c. 950, he 
retired at the age of twenty to the Benedictine monastery of 
S. Apollinare in Classe; but being strongly drawn to the ere¬ 
mitical life, he went to live with a hermit in the neighbourhood of 
Venice and then again near Ravenna. Here a colony of hermits 
grew up around him and he became the superior. As soon as 
they were established in their manner of life, Romuald moved to 
another district and there formed a second settlement of hermits, 
only to proceed in the same way to the establishment of other 
colonies of hermits or " deserts ” as they were called. In this 
way during the course of his life Romuald formed a great number 
of “ de.scrts ” throughout central Italy. His chief foundation 
was at Camaldoli on the heights of the Tuscan Apennines not far 
from Arezzo, in a vale snow-covered during half the year. 
Romuald’s idea was to reintroduce into the West the primitive 
eremitical form of monachism, as practised by the first Egyptian 
and Syrian monks. His monks dwelt in separate huts around the 
oratory, and came together only for divine service and on certain 
days for meals. The life was one of extreme rigour in regard to 
food, clothing, silence and general observance. Besides the 
hermits there were lay brothers to help in carrying out the field 
work and rougher occupations. St Romuald and the early 
Camaldolese exercised considerable influence on the religious 
movements of their time ; the emperors Otto III. and Henry II. 
esteemed him highly and sought his advice on religious questions. 
Disciples of St Romuald went on missions to the still heathen 
parts of Russia, Poland and Prussia, where some of them suffered 
martyrdom. In his extreme old age St Romuald with twenty-five 
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of his monks started on a missionary expedition to Hungary, 
but he was unable to accomplish the journey. He died in 1027. 
After his death mitigations were gradually introduced into the 
rule and manner of life •, and in the monastery of St Michael in 
Murano, Venice, the life Lieaime ccnobitical. From that time to 
the present day there have always been both eremitical and 
cenobitical Camaldolese, the latter approximating to ordinary 
Henedictine life. The Camaldolese spread all over Italy, and into 
Germany, I'oland and France. Camaldoli itself still exists as a 
“ desert,” the primitive observance of the institute being strictly 
maintained There are a few other “ deserts,” all in Italy, 
except one in Poland ; and there are about go hermits. The chief 
monastery of the ccnobitical Camaldolese is S. Gregorio on the 
Caelian Hill in Rome; they number less than forty. Since the 
11 th c^tury there have been Camaldolese nuns; at present there 
are five nunneries with 150 nuns, all belonging to the cenobitical 
branch of the order. The habit of the Comaldulians is white. 

Sue Helyot. Hist, des ordres tsligieux (1702), v. cc. 21-25; Max 
Heimbuchcr, Orden und Kongrtgaiionen (iKyb). i. § 2g ; and the art. 

CamoldulviiscT " in Wetzer and Welle, Kirchenlexihon (2nd ed.). 
and Herzog, liealemyklopddie (3rd ed.). (E. C. 13 .) 

CAMARGO, MARIE ANNE DE CUPIS DE (1710-1770), 
French dancer, of Spanish descent, was born in Hrussels on the 
15th of April 1710. Her father, Ferdinand Joseph do Cupis, 
earned a scanty living as violinist and dancing-master, and from 
childhood she was trained for the stage. At ten years of age she 
was given les.sons by Mile Frangoise Provost (1680-1741), then 
the first dancer at the Paris Opera, and at once obtained an 
engagement as premiere danscuse, first at llrussels and then at 
Rouen. Under her grandmother's family name of Camargo she 
made her Paris debut in 1726, and at once became the rage. 
Every new fashion bore her name ; her manner of doing her hair 
was copied by ail at court; her shoemaker—she had a tiny foot— 
made his fortune. She had many titled adorers whom she nearly 
ruined by her extravagances, among others Louis de llourbon, 
comte de Clermont. At his wish she retired from the stage from 
1736 to 1741. In her time she appeared in seventy-eight ballets 
or operas, always to the delight of the public. She was the first 
ballet-dancer to shorten the skirt to what afterwards became the 
regulation length. There is a charming portrait of her by 
Nicolas Liincrct in the Wall,ace collection, London. 

CAHARGUE {Insula Camaria), a thinly-populated region of 
southern France conhiined wholly in the department of llouches- 
du-Rhone, and comprising the delta of the Rhone. The 
Caraargue is a marshy plain of dluvial formation enclosed 
between the two branches of the river, the Grand Rhone to the 
cast and the Petit Rhone to the west. Its average elevation is 
from 6J to 8 ft. The Camargue has a coast-line some 30 m. in 
length and an area of ago sq. m., of which about a quarter consists 
of cultivated and fertile land. This is in the north and on the 
banks of the rivers. The rest consists of rough pasture grazed by 
the black bulls and while horses of the region and by large flocks 
of sheep, or of marsh, shignant water and waste land impregnated 
with salt. The region is inhabited by flocks of flamingoes, 
bustards, partridge, and by sea-birds of various kinds. The 
6tang de Vaccaris, the largest of the numerous lagoons and 
pools, covers about 23 sq. m.; it receives three main canals con¬ 
structed to drain ofl the minor lagoons. The Camargue is 
protected by dikes from the inundations both of the sea and of 
the rivers. Inlets in the sea-dike let in water for the purposes of 
the lagoon fisheries and the salt-pans; and tlie river-water is 
used for irrigation and for the submersion of vines. The 
climate is characterized by hard winters and scorching summers. 
Rain falls in torrents, but at considerable intervals. The mistral, 
blowing from the north and north-west, is the prevailing wind. 
The south-eastern portion of the Camargue is known as the He 
du Plan du Bourg. A seconda^ delta to the west of the Petit 
Rhone goes bv the name of Petite Camargue. 

CAMARINA, an ancient city of Sicily, situated on the south 
coast, about 17 m. S.K. of Gela (Terranova). It was founded by 
Syracuse in 599 b.c., but destroyed by the mother city in 552 for 
attempting to assert its independence. Ilippoaates of Gela 


received its territory from Syracuse and restored the town in 492, 
but it was destroyed by Gelon in 484; the Geloans, however, 
founded it anew in 461. It seems to have been in general hostile 
to Syracuse, but, though on ally of Athens in 427, it gave some 
slight help to Syracuse in 415-413. It was destroyed by the 
Carthaginians in 405, restored by Timoleon in 330 after its 
abandonment by Dionysius's order, but in 258 fell into tlie 
hands of the Romans. Its complete destruction dates from 
A.D. 853. The site of the ancient city is among rapidly shifting 
sandhills, and the lack of stone in the neighbourhood has led to 
its buildings being used as a quarry even by the inhabitants of 
Terranova, so that notliing is now visible above ground but a 
small part of the wall of the temple of Athena and a few founda¬ 
tions of houses ; piortiuns of the city wall have been traced by 
excavation, and the necropolis has been carefully explored (.see 
J. Scliubring in Philologus, xxxii. 4go; P. Orsi in Monumenti 
dei Lincei, ix. 201, 1899; xiv. 756, 1904). To the north 
la^ the lake to which the answer of the Delphic oracle referred, 
nr) Kivd Ko/ittpivav, when the citizens inquired as to the 
advisabihty of draining it. 

CAMBAC£R&S, jean JACQUES R£g 15 DE, duke of Parma 
(1753-1824). French statesman, was born at Montpellier on the 
1.8th of October 1753. He was descended from a well-known 
family of the legal nobility (tuMesse de la robe). He was designed 
for the magistracy of his province ; and in 1771, when for a time 
the provincial parlement was suppressed, with the others, by the 
chancellor Maupeou, he refused to sit in the royal tribunal 
substituted for it. He continued, however, to study law with 
ardour, and in 1774 succeeded his father as councillor in the 
court of accounts and finances of his native town. E.spousing 
the principles of the Revolution in 1789, he was commissioned 
by the noblesse of the province to draw up the cahier (statement of 
principles and grievances); and the shiechaus.see of Montpellier 
elected him deputy to the statcs-general of Versailles ; but the 
election was annulled on a technical point. Nevertheless in 
1792 the new department of H6rault, in which Montpellier is 
situated, sent him as one of its deputies to the f'onvcntion 
which a.ssembled and proclaimed the Republic in Scptemfier 
2792. In the strife which .soon broke out between the Girondins 
and the Jacobins he took no decided part, but occupied himself 
mainly with the legtd and legislative work which went on almost 
without intermission even during tlie Terror. The action of 
f'arabac6ris at the time of tlie trial of Louis XVT. (December 
25, 1792-January 20, 1793) was characteristic of his habits of 
thought. At first ho protested against the erection of the 
Convention into a tribunal in these words: “ The people has 
chosen you to lie legislators ; it has not appointed you as judges.” 
He also demanded tliat the king should have due facilities for his 
defence. Nevertheless, when the trial proceeded, he voted with 
the majority which declared Louis to be guilty, but recommended 
that the penally should be postponed until the cessation of 
hostilities, and that the sentence .should then be ratified by the 
Convention or by some other legislative body. It is therefore 
inexact to count him among the regicides, as was done by the 
royalists after 1815. Early in 1793 he became a member of the 
Committee of General Defence, but he did not take ptirt in the 
work of its more famous successor, the Committee of Public 
Safety, until the close of the year 1794. In the meantime he had 
done much useful work, e.specially that of laying down, conjointly 
with Merlin of Douai, the principles on which the legislation of 
the revolutionary epoch should be codified. At the close of 1794 
he also used his tact and eloquence on behalf of the restoration of 
the surviving Girondins to the Convention, from which they had 
been driven by the coup d'Stat of the 31st of May 1793. In the 
course of the year 1795, as president of the Committee of Public 
Safety, and as responsible especially for foreign affairs, he was 
largely instrumented in bringing about peace with Spain. Never¬ 
theless, not being a regicide, he was not appointed to be one of 
the five Directors to whom the control of public affairs was 
entrusted after the coup d’etat of Vend^miaire 1795; but, as 
before, his powers of judgment and of tactful debating soon 
carried him to the front in the council of Five Hundred. The 
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moderation of his views brought him into opposition to the 
Directors after the coup d'etat of Fructidor (^ptember 1797), 
and for a time he retired into private life. Owing, however, to 
the influence of .Sieyds, he became minister of justice in July 
1799. He gave a guarded support to Bonaparte and Sieyfe in 
their enterprise of overthrowing the Directory {coup d'ital of 
Brumaire 1799). 

After a short interval Cambacirfis was, by the constitution of 
Dccemljer 1799, appointed second consul of France—a position 
which he owed largely to his vast legal knowledge and to the 
conviction which Siey6s entertained of his value as a mani¬ 
pulator of public assemblies. It is impossible here to de.scribe in 
detail his relations to Napoleon, and the part which he played in 
the drawing up of the Civil Code, later on called the” Code 
Napoleon. It must sufiice to say that the skilful intervention of 
tarnbac6r& helped very materially to ensure to Napoleon the 
consulship for life (August i, 1802); but the second consul is 
known to have disapproved of some of the events which followed, 
notably the execution of the due d’Enghien, the rupture with 
England, and the proclamation of the Empire (May 19, 1804). 
This la.st occurrence ended his title of second consul; it was 
replaced by that of arch-chancellor of the Empire. To him was 
decreed the presidence of the Senate in perpetuity. He also 
became a prince of the Empire and received in 1808 the title 
duke of Parma. Apart from the important part which he took in 
helping to co-ordinate and draft the Civil Code, Cambacer^s did 
the state good service in many directions, notably by seeking to 
curb the impetuosity of the emperor, and to prevent enterprises 
so fatal as the intervention in Spanish affairs (1808) and the 
invasion of Russia (1812) proved to be. At the close of the 
campaign of 1814 he shared with Joseph Bonaparte the responsi¬ 
bility for some of the actions which zealous Bonapartists have 
deemed injurious to the fortunes of the emperor. In 1815, 
during the Ilundnal Days, he took up his duties reluctantly at 
the bidding of Napoleon ; imd after the .second downfall of his 
master, he felt the brunt of royalist vengeance, being for a time 
exiled from P'rancc. A decree of 13th May 1818 restored him to 
his civil rights as a citizen of France ; but the last six years of his 
life he .spent in retirement. He was a member of the Academy 
till the 31st of March 1816, when a decree of exclusion was 
passed. In demetinour he was quiet, reserved and tactful, but 
when occasion called for it he proved himself a brilliant orator. 
He was a celebrated gourmet, and his dinners were utilized by 
Napoleon .as a useful adjunct to the arts of statecraft. 

See A. Aubriet, Vie de Cambaccris (znil eO.. Paris, iSrs). 

(J. He. R.) 

CAMBALUC, the name by wliich, under sundry modifications, 
the royal city of the great khan in China became known to Europe 
during the middle ^cs, that city being in fact the same that we 
now know as Peking. The word itself represents the Mongol 
Khan-Bolik, “ the city of the khan,” or emperor, the title by 
which Peking continues, more or less, to be known to the Mongols 
and other nortliem Asiatics. 

A city occupying approximately the same site had been the 
capital of one of the principalities into which China was divided 
some centuries before the Christian era; and during the reigns 
of the two Tatar dynasties that immediately preceded the Mongols 
in northern tlhina, viz. that of the Khitans, and of the Kin or 
“ Golden ” khans, it had been one of their royal residences. 
Under the names of Yenking, which it received from the Khitan, 
and of Chung-tu, which it had from the Kin, it holds a conspicuous 
place in the wars of Jenghiz Khan igrainst the latter dynasty. 
He captured it in 1213, but it was not till 1284 that it was adopted 
as the imperial residence in lieu of Karakorum in the Mongol 
steppes by his grandson Kublai. The latter selected a position 
a few hundred yards to the north-east of the old city of Chung-tu 
or Yenking, where he founded the new city of Ta-tu (“ great 
capital ”), called by the Mongols Taidu or Daitu, but also Khon- 
B^ik ; and from this time dates the use of the latter name as 
applied to this site. 

The new city formed a rectangle, enclosed by a colossal mud 
rampart, the longer sides of whic^ ran north and south. These 


were each about sJ English m. in length, the shorter sides 3S m., 
so that the circuit was upwards of 18 m. The palace of the 
khan, with its gardens and lake, itself fortned an inner enclosure 
fronting the south. There were eleve:^ city gates, viz. tliree on 
tlie sou til side, always the formal front with the Tatars, and two 
on each of the other sides ; and the streets ran wide and straight 
from gate to gate (except, of course, where interrupted by the 
palace walls), forming an oblong chess-board plan. , 

Ta-tu continued to be the residence of the emperors till the 
fall of the Mongol power (1368). The native dynasty (Ming) 
which supplanted them established their residence at Nan-king 
(“ South Court ”), but this proved so inconvenient that Yunglo, 
the third sovereign of the dynasty, reoccupied Ta-tu, giving it 
then, for the first time, the name of Pe-king (“ North Court ”). 
This was tlie name in common use when the Jesuits ^tered 
China towards the end of the i6th century, and began to send 
home accurate information about China. But it is not so now; 
the names in ordinary use being King-cheng or King-tu, both 
signifying “ capital.” The restoration of Cambaluc was com¬ 
menced in 1409. The size of the city was diminished by the 
retrenchment of nearly one-third at the northern end, which 
brought the enceinte more nearly to a square form. And this 
constitutes the modem (so-called) ‘‘ Tatar city ” of Peking, the 
soutli front of which is identical with the south front of the city 
of Kublai. The walls were completed in 1437. Population 
gathered about the southern front, probably using the material of 
the old city of Yenking, and the excrescence so formed was, in 
1544, enclosed by a wali and called the “ outer city.” It is the 
same that is usually called by Europeans “ the Chinese city.” 
The ruins of the retrenched northern portion of Kublai’s great 
rampart are still prominent along their whole extent, so that 
there is no room for question as to the position or true dimensions 
of the Cambaluc of the middle ages; and it is most probable, 
indeed it is almost a necessity, that the present palace stands on 
tlie lines of Kublai’s palace. 

The city, under the name of Cambaluc, was constituted into an 
archicplseopal see by Pope Clement V. in 1307, in favour of the 
mis.sionary P'ranciscan John of Montecorvino (d. 1330); but 
though some successors were nominated it seems probable that 
no second metropolitan ever actually occupied the seat. 

Maps of the i6th and 17th centuries often show Cambaluc in 
an imaginary region to the north of China, a part of the miscon¬ 
ception that has prevailed regarding Cathay. The name is 
often in popular literature written Camlmlu, and is by Longfellow 
accented in verse Cdmbdlu. But this spelling originates in an 
accidental error in Kamusio's Italian version, which was the chief 
channel through which Marco Polo’s book was popularly known. 
The original (French) MSS. all agree with the etymology in calling 
it Cambaluc, which should be accented Cdmbdiuc. 

CAMBAY, a native state of India, within the Gujarat division 
of Bombay. It has an area of 350 sq. m. Pop. (1901) 75,225, 
showing a decrease of 16 % in the decade, due to the famine of 
1899-1900. The estimated gross revenue is £27,189 ; the tribute, 
£1460. In physical character Cambay is entirely an alluvial 
plain. As a separate state it dates only from about 1730, the 
time of the dismemberment of the Mogul empire. The present 
chiefs are descended from Momin Khan 11 ., the last of the 
governors of Gujarat, who in 1742 murdered his brother-in-law, 
Nizam Khan, governor of Cambay, and established himself there. 

The town of Cambay had a population in 1901 of 31,780. It 
is supposed to be the Camanes of Ptolemy, and was formerly a 
very flourishing city, the seat of an extensive trade, and cele¬ 
brated for its manufacture.s of silk, chintz and gold stuffs; but 
owing principally to the gradually increasing difficulty of access 
by water, owing to the sflting up of the gulf, its commerce has 
long since fallen away, and the town has become poor and 
dilapidated. The spring tides rise upwards of 30 ft, and in a 
channel usually so shallow form a serious danger to shipping. The 
trade is chiefly confined to the export of cotton. The town is 
celebrated for ite manufacture of agate and cornelian ornaments, 
of reputation principally in China. The houses in many instances 
are built of stone (a circumstance which indicates the former 
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wealth of the city, as the material had to be brought from a veiy 
considerable distance); and remains of a brick wall, 3 m. in 
circumference, which formerly surrounded the town, enclose four 
large reservoirs of good water and three bazaars. To the south¬ 
east there are very extensive ruins of subterranean temples and 
other buildings httlf-buried in the sand by which the ancient 
town was overwhelmed. These temples belong to the Jains, and 
contain twq massive statues of their deities, the one black, the 
other white. The principal one, as the inscription intimates, 
is Pariswanath, or Parswanath, carved in the reign of the 
emperor Akbar; the black one has the date of 1651 inscribed. 
In 1780 Cambay was taken by the army of General Goddard, was 
restored to the Mahrattas in i783,andwas afterwards ceded to the 
British by the pe.shwa under the treaty of 1803. It was provided 
with^a railway in 1901 by the opening of the ii m. required 
to connect with the gaekwar of Baroda’s line through Petlad. 

CAMBAY, GULF OF, an inlet in the coast of India, in the 
Gujarat division of Bombay. It is about 80 m. in length, but 
is shallow and abounds in shoals and sandbanks. It is supposed 
that the depth of water in this gulf has been decreasing for more 
than two centuries past. The tides, which are very high, run 
into it with amazing velocity, but at low water the bottom is 
left nearly dry for some distance below tbe latitude of the town 
of Cambay. It is, however, an important inlet, being the channel 
by which the valuable produce of central Gujarat and the 
British districts of Ahmedabad and Broach is exported ; but the 
railway from Bombay to Baroda and Ahmedabad, near Cambay, 
has for .some time past been attracting the trade to itself. 

CAMBER (derived through the !■>. from Lat. camera, vault), 
in architecture, the upward curvature given to a Iteam and 
provided for the depre.ssion or sagging, which it is liable to, 
before it has settled down to its bearings. A “ camber arch ” is 
a slight rise given to the straight-arch to correct an apparent 
sinking in the centre (see Arch). 

CAMBERT, ROBERT 11628-1677), French operatic composer, 
was born in Paris in 1628. He was a pupil of Chambonni^res. 
In 1655, after he had obtained the post of organist at the church 
of .St Honorc, he married Marie du Moustier. He was musical 
superintendent to Queen Anne of Austria, mother of Louis XIV., 
and for a time held a post with the marquis de Sourdeac. His 
earlier works, the words of which were furnished by Pierre 
Perrin, continued to be performed before the court at Vincennes 
till the death of his patron Cardinal Mazarin. In 1669 Perrin 
received a patent for the founding of the Acadimie Nalianale de 
musiqae, the germ of the Grand Op^ra, and Cambert had a share 
in the administration until both he and Perrin were di.scarded 
in the interests of Lulli. Displeased at his subsequent neglect, 
and jealous of the favour .shown to Lulli, who was musical 
superintendent to the king, he went in 1673 to London, where 
soon after his arrival he was appointed master of the band to 
Charles II. One at least of his operas, Pomone, was performed in 
London under his direction, but it did not suit the popular taste, 
and he is suppo.sed to have killed himself in London in 1677. 
His other principal operas were Ariadne ou les amours de Bacchus 
and Les Peines et les plaistrs de Vamour. 

CAMBERWELL, a southern metropolitan borough of Ixmdon, 
England, bounded N. by Southwark and Bermondsey, E. by 
Deptford and Lewisham, W. by Lambeth, and extending S. to 
the boundary of the county of London. Pop. (1901) 259,339. 
Area, 4480 acres. It appears in Domesday, hut the derivation 
of the name is unknown, ft includes the districts of Peckham 
and Nunhead, and Dulwich (?.».) with its park, picture-gallery 
and schools. Camberwell is mainly residential, and there are 
many good houses, pleastantly situated in Dulwich and south¬ 
ward towards the high ground of Sydenham. Dulwich Park 
(72 acres) and Peckham Rye Common and Park (113 acres) are 
the largest of several public grounds, and Camberwell Green 
was once celebrated for its fairs. Immediately outside the 
southern boundary lies a well-known place of recreation, 
the Crystal Palace. Among institutions may be mentioned the 
Camberwell .school of arts and crafts, Peckham Road. In 
Camberwell Road is Cambridge House, a university settlement. 
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founded in 1897 and incorporating the earlier Trinity settlement. 
The parliamentary borough of Camberwell has three division.^. 
North, Peckham and Dulwich, each returning one member; 
but is not wholly coincident with the municipal borough, the 
Dulwich division extending to include Penge, outside the 
county of London. The borough council consists of a mayor, 
ten aldermen, and sixty councillors. 

CAMBIASI, LUCA (1527-1585), Genoese painter, familiarly 
known as Lucchetto da Genova (his surname is written also 
Cambiaso or Cangiagio), was bom at Moneglia in the Genoese 
state, the son of a painter named Giovanni Cambiasi. He took to 
drawing at a very early age, imitating his father, and developed 
great aptitude for foreshortening. At the ageof fifteen he painted, 
along with his father, some subjects from Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
on the front of a house in Genoa, and afterwards, in conjunction 
with Murcantonio Caivi, a ceiling showing great daring of 
execution in the Palazzo Doria. He also formed an early friend¬ 
ship with Giambattista Castello ; both artists painted together, 
with so much similarity of style that their works could hardly 
be told apart; from this friend Cambiasi learned much in the 
way of perspective and architecture. Luchetto’s best artistic 
period lasted for twelve years after his first succe.sses; from that 
time he declined in power, though not at once in reputation, 
owing to the agitations and vexations brought upon him by a 
passion which he conceived for his sister-in-law. His wife having 
died, and the sister-in-law having taken charge of his house and 
children, he endeavoured to procure a papal dispensation for 
marrying her; but in this he was disappointed. In 1583 he 
accepted an invitation from Philip II. to continue in the Escorial 
a series of frescoes which had been begun by Castello, now 
deceased ; and it is said that one principal reason for his closin,'; 
with this offer was that he hoped to bring the royal influence to 
bear upon the pope, but in this again he failed. Worn out with 
his disquietudes, be died in the Escorial in the second year of his 
sojourn. Cambiasi had an ardent fancy, and was a l«)ld designer 
in a Raphaelesque mode. His extreme facility' astonished the 
Spanish painters ; and it is said that Philip II., watching one day 
with pleasure the offhand zest with which Luchetto was painting 
a head of a laughing child, was allowed the further surprise 11 
seeing the laugh changed, by a touch or two upon the lips, into a 
weeping expression. The artist painted sometimes with a brush 
in each hand, and with a certainty equalling or transcending that 
even of Tintoret. He made a vast number of drawing.s, and was 
also something of a sculptor, executing in this branch of art a 
figure of Faith. Altogether he ranks as one of the ablest artists 
of his day. In personal character, notwithstanding his executive 
energy, he is reported to have been timid and diffident. His son 
Orazio became likewise a painter, studying under Luchetto. 

The best works of Cambiasi are to be seen in Genoa. In the 
church of .S. Giorgio—the martyrdom of that saint; in the Palazzo 
Imperiali Terralba. a Genoese suburb—a fresco of the " Rape of tlie 
Sabines''; in S. Maria da Carignano—a " Pieti," contiiining hi.s own 

f rortrait and (according to tradition) that of his beloved sister-in- 
aw. In the Escorial he executed several pictures ; one is a Paradise 
on the vaulting of the church, with a multitude of figures. For this 
picture he received 12,000 ducats, probably the largest sum that had, 
up to that time, ever been given for a single work. 

CAMBODIA I (called by tlie inhabitants Sror Khmer and by the 
French Cambodge), a country of south-eastern Asia and a pro¬ 
tectorate of France, forming part of French Indo-China. 

Geography.—lt is bounded N. by Siam and Laos, K. by 
Annam, RE. and S. by Cochin-China, S.W. by the Gulf of Siam, 
and W. by Siam. Its area is estimated at approximately 
65,000 sq. m.; its population at 1,500,000, of whom some 
three-quarters are Cambodians, the rest Chinese, Annamesc, 
Chams, Malays and aboriginal natives. The whole of Cambodia 
lies in the basin of the lower Mekong, which, entering this 
territory on the north, flows south for some distance, then inclines 
south-west as far as Bnom-penh, where it spreads into a delta and 
resumes a southerly course. The salient feature of Cambodian 
geography is the large lake Tonle-Sap, in a depression 68 m. long 
from south-east to north-west and 15 m. wide. It is fed by several 
‘ See also Indo-China, French. 
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rivers and innumerable torrents, and at flood-time serves as a 
reservoir for the Mekong, with which it is connected by a channel 
some 70 m. long, known as the Bras du Lac and joining the river at 
Pnom-Penh. In June thewaters of the Mekong, swollen by therains 
and the melting of the Tibetan snows, rise to a height of 40 to 45 
ft. and flow through the Bras du Lac towards the lake, which then 
rovers an area of 770 sq. m., and like the river inundates the 
marshes and forests on its borders. During the dry season the 
current reverses and the depression empties so that the lake 
shrinks to an area of 100 sq. m., and its depth falls from 45-48 ft. 
to a maximum of 5 ft. Tonl6-Sap probably represents the chief 
wealth of Cambodia. It supports a fishing population of over 
30,030, most of whom are Annamese ; the fish, which are taken by 
means of large nets at the end of the inundation, are either dried 
or fermented for the production of the sauce known as ntwe-mam. 
The northern and western provinces of Cambodia which fall 
outside the densely populated zone of inundation are thinly 
peopled ; they consist of plateaus, in many places thickly 
wooded and intersected by mountains, the highest of which docs 
not exceed 5000 ft. The region to the east of the Mekong is 
traversed by spurs of the mountains of Annam and by affluents 
of the Mekong, the most important of these being the Se-khong 
and the Tonlc-srcpok, which unite to flow into the Mekong at 
Stung-treng. Small islands, inhabited by a fi.shing population, 
fringe the west coast. 

Climate, Fauna and Flora. —The climate of Cambodia, like 
tliat of Cochin-China, which it closely resembles, varies with the 
monsoons. During the north-east monsoon, from the middle of 
Oct >ber to the middle of April, dry weather prevails and the 
thermometer averages from 77° to 80° F. During the south¬ 
west monsoon, from the middle of April to the middle of 
October, rain falls daily and the temperature varies between 
85° and 95°. The wild animals of Cambodia include the 
elephant, which is also domesticated, the rhinoccro.s, buffalo and 
some species of wild ox ; also the tiger, panther, leopard and 
honey -1 lear. Wild boars, monkeys and rats abound and arc the 
chief enemies of the cultivator. The crocodile is found in the 
Mekong, and there are many varieties of reptiles, some of them 
venomous. The horse of Cambodia is only from 11 to i * hands in 
height, but is strong and aipable of great endurance; the buffalo 
is the chief draught animal. Swine are reared in large numbers. 
Nux vomica, gamboge, caoutchouc, cardamoms, teak and other 
valuable woods and gums are among the natural products. 

Pen/de. —The Cambodians have a far more marked affinity 
with their Siamese than with their Annamese neighbours. The 
race is probably the rc.sult of a fusion of the Malay aborigines of 
Indo-China with the Aryan and Mongolian invaders of the 
country. The men are taller and more muscular than the 
Siamese and Annamese, while the women arc small and inclined 
to stoutness. The face is flat and wide, the nose short, the mouth 
large and the eyes only slightly oblique. Tlie skin is dark brown, 
the hair black and, while in childhood the head is shaved with 
the exception of a .small tuft at the top, in later life it is dres.sed 
so as to resemble a brush. Both sexes wear the langouti or loin¬ 
cloth, which the men supplement with a short jacket, the women 
with a long scarf draped round the figure or with a long clinging 
robe. Morose, superstitious, and given to drinking and gambling, 
the Cambodians are at the same time clean, fairly intelligent, 
proud and courageous. The wife enjoys a respected position and 
divorce may be demanded by either party. Polygamy is almost 
confined to the richer classes. Though disinclined to work, the 
Cambodians make good hunters and woodsmen. Many of them 
live on the borders of the Mekong and the great lake, in huts 
built upon piles or floating rafts. The religion of Cambodia is 
Buddhism, and involves great respect towards the dead; the 
worship of spirits or local genii is also wide-spread, and Brahman¬ 
ism is still maintained at the court. Monks or homes are very 
numerous; they live by alms and in return they teach the 
young to read, and superintend coronations, marriages, funerals 
and the other ceremonials which play a large part in the lives of 
the Cambodians. As in the rest of Indo-China, there is no 
hereditary nobility, but there exist castes founded on blood- 
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relationship—the members of th6 royal family within the fifth 
degree (the Brah-Vansa) those beyond the fifth degree (Brah- 
Van), and the Bakou, who, as descendants of the ancient Brah¬ 
mans, exercise certain official functiens at the court. These 
castes, as well as the mandarins, who form a class by themselves, 
are exempt from tax or forced service. The mandarins are 
nominated by the king and their children have a position at court, 
and are generally chosen to fill the vacant posts ifl the admini¬ 
stration. Under the native regime the common people attached 
themselves to one or other of the mandarins, who in return 
granted them the protection of his influence. Lender French rule, 
which has modified the old usages in many respects, local govern¬ 
ment of the Annamese type tends to supplant this feudal system. 
Slavery was abolished by a royal ordinance of 1897. 

Cambodian idiom bears a likeness to some of the aboriginal 
dialects of south Indo-China ; it is agglutinate in character and 
rich in vowel-sounds. The king’s language and the royal writing, 
and also religious words are, however, apparently of Aryan 
origin and akin to Pali. Cambodian writing is syllabic and com¬ 
plicated. The books (manuscripts) are generally formed of palm- 
leaves upon which the characters are traced by means of a style. 

Industry and Commerce. —Iron, worked by the tribe of the 
Kouis, is found in the mountainous region. The Cambodians 
show skill in working gold and silver; earthenware, bricks, mats, 
fans and silk and cotton fabrics, are also produced to some 
small extent, but fishing and the cultivation of rice and in a minor 
degree of tobacco, coffee, cotton, pepper, indigo, maize, tea and 
sugar are the only industries worthy of the name. Factories 
exist near Pnom-Penh for the shelling of cotton-seeds. The 
Cambodian is his own artificer and self-sufficing so far as his own 
needs are concerned. Rice, dried fish, beans, pepper and oxen 
are the chief elements in the export trade of the country, which 
is in the hands of Chinese. The native plays little or no part in 
commerce. 

Trade is carried on chiefly through Saigon in Cochin-China, 
Kampot, the only port of Cambodia, being accessible solely to 
coasting vessels. With the exception of the highway from 
Pnom-Penh (?.».) the capital, to Kampot, the roads of Cambodia 
arc not suited for vehicles. Pnom-Penh communicates regularly 
by the steamers of the “ Messageries Fluviales ” by way of the 
Mekong with Saigon. 

Administration. —At the head of the government is the king 
(raj). His successor is either nominated by himself, in which 
case he sometimes abdicates in his favour, or else elected by the 
five chief mandarins from among the Brah Vansa. The upayu- 
vrdj (obhaioureach) or king who has abdicated, the heir-pre¬ 
sumptive (upardj, obbareach) and the first princess of the blood 
are high dignitaries with their own retinues. The king is 
advised by a council of five ministers, the superior members of the 
class of mandarins; and the kingdom is divided into about 
fifty provinces administered by members of that body. France 
is represented by a resident sujjerior, who presides over the 
ministerial council and is the real ruler of the country, and by 
residents exercising supervision in the districts into which the 
country is split up for the purposes of the French administration. 
In each residential district there is a council, composed of natives 
and presided over by the resident, which deliberates on questions 
affecting the district. The resident superior is assisted by the 
protectorate council, consisting of heads of French administrative 
departments (chief of the judicial service, of public works, &c.) 
and one native “ notable,” and the royal orders must receive its 
sanction before they can be executed. The control of foreign 
policy, public works, the customs and the exchequer are in 
French hands, while the management of police, the collection of 
the direct taxes and the administration of justice between 
natives remain with the native government. A French tribunal 
alone is competent to settle disputes where one of the parties is 
not a native. 

The following is a summary of the local budget of Cambodia 
for 1899 and 1904Expenditure. 

1899 . . £235.329 £188.654 

1904 . . 250.753 229.88c 
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The chief sources of revenue are ll>e direct taxes, including 
the poll-tax and the taxes on the products of the soil, which 
together amounted to'^£172,636 in J904. The chief heads of 
expenditure are the civij list, comprising tltc personal allow¬ 
ance to the king and thi; royal family (^46,01(1 in 1Q04), 
public works (£39,503) and government house and residences 
(£2y.<»77). 

History .—^'he Khmers, the ancient inhabitants of Cambodia, 
are conjectured to have been the offspring of a fusion between 
the autwlithonous dwellers in the Indo-Chinese peninsula, now 
represented by the. Kouis and other savage tribes, and an invading 
race from the plateaus of central Asia. As early as the 12th 
century B.C., Chinese chronicles, which are almost the only source 
for the history of Cambodia till the 5th century a.d., mention a 
regionxalled Fou-nan, in later times appearing under the name of 
'I'chin-la; embracing the basin of the Alenam, it extended east¬ 
wards to the Mekong and may lie considered approximately 
coextensive with the Khmer kingdom. Some centuries before 
the Christian era, immigrants from the cast coast of India began to 
exert a powerful influence over Cambodia, into which they 
introduced Urahmani.sm and the Sanskrit language. This Hindu- 
izing proce.ss became more marked about the 5th century A.t),, 
when, under S'nilavarman, the Kluners as a nation rose into 
prominence. The name Kamhuja, whence the European form 
Cambodia, is derived from the Hindu Kambu, the name of the 
mythical founder of the Khmer race; it seems to have been 
officially adopted by the Khmers as the title of their country 
about this period. At the end of the 7th century the dynasty of 
S'rutavarman ceased to rule over the whole of Cambodia, which 
during the next century was divided into two portions ruled over 
by two sovereigns. Unity appears to have been re-established 
about the beginning of tlie 9th century, when with Jayavarman 
III. there begins a dynasty which eml)raees the zenith of Khmer 
greatness and the era during which the great Brahman monu¬ 
ments were built. The royal city of Angkor-Thom (see Anokor) 
was completed under Yiisovarnuin about a.d. (joo. In the 
loth century Buddhism, which liiid existed for centuries in 
(iamljodia, began to become powerful and to rival Brahmanism, 
the official religion. The construction of the temple of Angkor 
Vat dates probably from the first half of the 12th century, and 
appears to have Iteen carried out under the direction of the 
Brahman Divakara, who enjoyed great influence under the 
monarchs of this period. The conquest of the rival kingdom of 
Champa, which embraced modern Cochin-China and southern 
Annam, and in the later 15th century was absorlatd by Annam, 
may probably l)e placed at the end of the 12th century, in the 
reign of JayavarmanjN’lIl., the last of the great kings. War was 
also carried on against the western neiglihours of (iambodia, and 
the exhaustion consequent upon all these efforts seems to have 
been the immediate cause oi the decadence which now set in. 
From the last decade of the 13th century there dales a valuable 
description of Tchin-la' written by a member of a Chinese 
embassy thereto. 'J'he. same period probably also witnessed the 
liberation of the Thais or inhabitants of Siam from the yoke of 
the Khmers, to whom they had for long been subject, and the 
expulsion of the now declining race from tlie ba.sin of the Menam. 
The royal chronicles of Cambodia, the historical veracity of 
which has often to be questioned, begin about the middle of the 
14th century, at which period the Thais assumed the offensive 
and were able repeatedly to capture and pillage Angkor-Thom. 
These aggressions were continued in the 15th century, in the 
course of which the capital was fmnally abandoned by the Khmer 
kings, the ruin of the country being hastened by internal revolts 
and by feuds between members of the royal family. At the end of 
the i6th century, Lovek, which had succeeded Angkor-Thom as 
capital, was itself abandoned to the conquerors. During that 
century, the Portuguese had established some influence in the 
country, whither they were followed by the Dutch, but after the 
middle of the 17th century, Europeans counted for little in 
Cambodia till the arrival of the French. At the beginning of the 

' Translated by Abel Remusat, Nouveaux Milanges Asiatiques 
(1829). 


lyth century the Nguyen, rulers of southern Annam, began to 
encroach on the territory of Cochin-China, and in the course of 
that and the i8th century, Cambodia, governed by two kings 
supported respectively by Siam and Annam, became a field for 
the conflicts of its two powerful neighbours. At the end of the 
18th century the provinces of Battambang and Siem-reap were 
annexed by Siam. The rivalries of the two powers were con¬ 
cluded after a last and indecisive war by tlie treaty of J846, us a 
result of which Ang-I)uong, the prott'ge of Siam, was placed on 
the throne at the capital of Oudong, and the Annamese evacuated 
the country. In 1863, in order to counteract Siame.se influence 
there, Doudart de 1 -agree was sent by Admiral la Grandiere to the 
court of Kiirg Norodom, the successor of Ang-Duong, and as a 
result of his efforts Cambodia placed itself under the protectorate 
of France. In 1866 Norodom transferred his capital to Pnom¬ 
penh. In 1867 a treaty between Prance and Siam was signed, 
whereby Siam renounced its right to tribute and recognized the 
French protectorate over Cambodia in return for the provinces of 
Battambang and Angkor, and the Luos territory ns far as tlie 
Mekong. In 1884 another treaty was signed by the king, con¬ 
firming and extending P'rench influence, and reducing the royal 
authority to a shadow, but in view of the discontent arou.scd by 
it, its provisions were not put in force till several years later. 
In 1904 the territory of Cambodia was increased by the addition 
to it of the Siamese provinces of Melupre and Bassae, and 
the maritime district of Krat, the latter of which, together 
with the province of Dansai, was in 1907 exchanged for the 
provinces of Battambang, Siem-reap and Sisophon. By the 
same treaty France renounced its sphere of influence on the 
right bank of the Mekong. In 1904 King Norodom was suc¬ 
ceeded by his brother Sisowath. 

Soc E. AvmonitT, Lc Cambodfie (3 vols., l*aris, iooo-i<)04) ; 
I.. Moura, J.cHovaumo dc CanihoUgc (2 vifls., J’aris, j ; A. 
l.fs Codes ((imhotif^wns (2 vols., J’aris, j8<»8), and other on 

Cunibofliati law; Francis G.irnicr, Voynde d'f.x/yioniiion <•« Indo- 
Chinc (l*Hris, 1873). 

GAMBON, PIERRE JOSEPH (1756-1820), French statesman, 
was the son of a wealthy cotton merchant at Montpellier. In 
1785 his father retired, leaving the direction of the business to 
Pierre and his two brothers, but in 1788 Pierre turned aside to 
politics, and was sent by his fellow-citizens as deputy suj>l>leaiit 
to Versailles, where he was little more than a spix'tator. In 
January 1790 he returned to Montpellier, was eh'Cted a member 
of the munieipality, was one of the founders of the Jacobin club 
in that city, and on the flight of Louis X\ J. in 1791, he drew up 
a petition to invite the Constituent Assembly to proclaim a 
republic,—the first in date of such petitions. Elected to the 
Legislative Assembly, Gambon becamenoted for his independence, 
his honesty and his ability in finance. lie was the most active 
member of the committee of finance and was often charged to 
verify the state of the treasury. Nothing could be more false 
than the common opinion that as a financier his sole expedient 
was to multiply the emissions of assignats. His rcmark.ible 
speech of the 24th of November 1791 is a convincing proof of his 
sagacity. In politics, while he held aloof from the clubs, and 
even from parties, he was an ardent defender of the new institu¬ 
tions. On the 9th of February 1792, he succeeded in having a 
law passed sequestrating the possessions of the emigres, and de¬ 
manded, tliough in vain, the deportation of refractory priests to 
P'rench Guiana. He was the last president of the Legislative 
Assembly. Re-elected to the Convention, he opposed the pre¬ 
tensions of the Commune and the proposed grant of money to 
the municipality of Paris by the state. He denounced Marat's 
placards as inciting to murder, summoned Danton to give an 
account of his ministry, watched carefully over the furnishing 
of military supplies, and was a strong opponent of Dumouriez, 
in spite of the general’s great popularity. Cambon then incurred 
the hatred of Robespierre by proposing the suppression of the 
pay to the clergy, which would have meant the separation of 
church and state. His authority grew steadily. Ontheisthof 
December 179* he got the Convention to adopt a proclamation to 
all nations in favour of a universal republic. In the trial of 
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Louis XVI. lie voted for his death, without appeal or postpone¬ 
ment. He attempted to prevent the creation of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, but when railed to the first Committee of Public 
Safety he worked on it energetically to organize the armies. On 
the 3rd of February 1793 he had decreed the emission of 800 
mill ions of assigttats, for the expenses of the war. H is courageous 
intervention in favour of the Girondists on the 2nd of June 1793 
served Robespierre as a pretext to prevent his re-elertion to the 
Committee of Public Safety. But Camlxin soon came to the 
conclusion that the seruri ty of France depended upon the triumph 
of the Mountain, and he did not hesitate to accord his active co¬ 
operation to the second committee, lie took an active share 
in the various expedients of the government for stopping the 
depreciation of the assignats. He was responsible, especially, 
for the great operation known as the opening of the Grand Livre 
(.August 24), which was designed to Consolidate the public debt 
by cancelling the sto<k issued under various conditions prior to the 
Revolution, and issuing new stock of a uniform character, so that 
all fund-holders should hold stock of the revolutionary govern¬ 
ment and thus be interested in its stability. Each fund-holder 
was to be entered in the Great Book, or register of the ptd>lic 
debt, for the amount due to him every year. 'I'he result of this 
measure was a rise in the face value of the assignats from 27 % 
to 48 “o hy the end of the year. In matters of finance Gambon 
was now supreme ; but his independence, his hatred of dictator- 
.shi|), his protests against the excesses of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, won him Rolwspierre's renewed suspicion, and on 
the 8th Thermidor Robespierre accused him of being anti- 
revolutionars’ and an aristocrat. Gambon's proud and vehement 
reply was the signal of the resistance to Robespierre’s tyrannv 
and the prelude to his fall. Gambon soon had reason to repent 
of that event. for he became one of those most violently attacked 
by the Thermidorian reaction. The royalist pamphlets and the 
journals of J. L. Tallicn attacked him with fury as a former 
Moiitagnard. He was charged with being responsible for the dis¬ 
credit of the assignats, and even accused of malversations. Gn 
the 21st of February 1795 the project which he presented to with¬ 
draw four milliards of assignats from circulation, was rejected, 
and on the 3rd of April he was excluded from the committee of 
finance. Gn the 16th Germinal, Tallien procured a decree of 
accusation against him, but he was already in safety, taking refuge 
probably at Lausanne. In any case he does not seem to have re¬ 
mained in Paris,although in the riot of the ist Prairial some of the 
insurgents proclaimed him mayor. The amnesty of the 4th Bru- 
maire of the year IV. (the sth of Getober 1793), permitted him to 
return to France, and he withdrew to his estate of Terra! near 
Montpellier, where, during the White Terror, he had a narrow 
escape from an attempt upon his life. At first Gambon hoped to 
find in Bonaparte the saviour of the republic, but, deceived bv 
the 18th Brumaire, he lived throughout the whole of the empire 
in peaceful seclusion. During the Hundred Days he was deputy 
for Herault in the chamber of repre.sentatives, and pronounced 
himself strongly against the return of the Bourbons, and for 
religious freedom. Under the Restoration the “ amnesty ” law 
of iXjf) condemned him as a regicide to exile, and he withdrew 
to Belgium, to St Jean-Ten-Noode, near Brussels, where he died 
on the 15th of February 1820. (R. A.*) 

See Bornarel, Camhon (Paris). 

CAMBON, PIERRE PAUL (1843- ), French diplomatist, 

was born on the 20th of January 1843. He was called to the 
Parisian bar, and became private secretary to Jules Ferry in the 
prefecture of the Seine. After ten years of administrative work 
in France as secretary of prefecture, and then as prefect succes¬ 
sively of the departments of Aube (1872), Doubs (1876), Nord 
(1877-1882). he exchanged into the diplomatic service, being 
nominated French minister plenipotentiary at Tunis. In 1886 
he became French ambassador to Madrid ; was transferred to 
Constantinople in 1890, and in 1898 to London. He was decor¬ 
ated with the grand cross of the Legion of Honour, and became a 
member of the French Academy of Sciences. 

His brother, Jw.es Martin Gambon (1845- )> 'was called 

to the bar in 1866, served in the Franco-Prussian War and 
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entered the civil service in 1871. -He was prefect of the depart¬ 
ment of Nord (1882) and of the Rhone (1887-1891). and in 1891 
became governor-general of Algeria (see Guyot, L'antvre de 
M. Jules Camhon, Paris, 1897), where he had served in a minor 
position in 1874. He was nominated French ambas.sador at 
Washington in 1897, and in that capacity negotiated the pre¬ 
liminaries of peace on behalf ('f the Spanish government after the 
war with the United States. He was transferred in 1902 to 
Madrid, and in 1907 to Berlin. * 

CAMBORNE, a market town in the Camlxirne parliamentary’ 
division of Cornwall, England, on the Great Western railway, 
13 m. E.N.E. of I’cnzance. Pop. of urban district (1901), 14,726. 
It lies on the northward slope of the central elevation of the 
county, and is in the ncighbourhtxid of some of the most pro¬ 
ductive tin and copper mines. These and the manufacture of 
mining machinery employ most of the inhabitants. The*parish 
church of St Alartin contains several monuments and an ancient 
stone altar bearing a Latin inscription. There are science and art 
and mining schools, and practical mining is taught in South 
Condurrow mine, the school attracting a large number of students. 
It was developed from classes initiated in 1859 by the Miners’ 
As.sociation, and a three years’ course of instruction is provided. 

tiimborne (Cambrnn, Cantron) formed a portion of the ex¬ 
tensive manor of 'J'chidy, which at the time of the Domesday 
Survey was held by the earl of Mortain and subsequently by the 
Dunstanville and Bas.set families. Us interests were economic¬ 
ally insignificant until the beginning of the i8th century’ when the 
rich deposits of copper and tin began to be vigorously’ w’orked at 
Dolcoath. It has been estimated that in 1788 this mine alone 
had produced ore worth £2,000,000 and in 1882 ore worth 
£5,500,000. As the result of the prosperity of this and other 
mines in the neighbourhood the population in i860 was double 
that of 1830, six times that of 1770 and fifteen times that of 
1660. Gamlxirne was the scene of the scientific labours of 
Richard Trevithick (>771-1833), the engineer, born in the 
neighbouring parish of Illogan, and of William Bickford, the 
inventor of the safety-fuse, a native of Gambome. Three fairs on 
the feasts of St Martin and St Peter and on 25th of February were 
granted in 1708. The two former are still held, the last has been 
transferred to the 7th of March. A Tuesday market formed the 
subject of a judicial inquiry in 1768, but since the middle of the 
iqth century it has been held on Saturdays. 

CAMBRAI, a town of northern F'rance, capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in the department of Nord, 37 m. S.S.E. of Lille on the 
main line of the Northern railway. I’op. (1906) 21,791. Cambrai 
is situated on the right and eastern bank of the .Scheldt (arms of 
which traverse the west of the town) and at one extremity of the 
canal of .St Quentin. The fortifications with which it was formerly 
surrounded have bee.n for the most part demolished. The fosses 
have been filled up and the ramparts in part levelled to make 
way, as the suburbs extended, for avenues stretching out on all 
sides. The chief survivals from the demolition are the huge 
square citadel, which rises to the east of the town, the chAteau de 
Sellcs, a good specimen of the military architecture of the 
13th century, and, among other gates, the Porte Notre-Damc, a 
stone and brick structure of the early i7tli century. Handsome 
boulevards now skirt the town, the streets of which are clean and 
well-ordered, and a large public garden extends at the foot of the 
citadel, with a statue of Enguerrand de Monstrelet the chronicler. 
The former cathedral of (iambrai was destroyed after the Revolu¬ 
tion. The present cathedral of Notre-Dame is a church of the 
19th century built on the site of the old abbey church of St 
Sipulcbre. Among other monuments it contains ^at of Findon, 
archbishop from 1695 to 1715, by David d’Angers. The church of 
St G6ry (18th century) contains, among other works of art, a 
marble rood-screen of Renaissance workmanship. The Place 
d’Armes, a large square in the centre of the town, is bordered on 
the north by a handsome hfitel de ville built in 1634 and rebuilt 
in the 19th century. The Tour St Martin is an old church-tower 
of the 15th and i8th centuries transformed into a belfry. The 
triple stone portal, which gave entrance to the former archi- 
episcopal palace, is a work of the Renaissance period. The 
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present archbishop's palace, adjoining the cathedral, occupies 
the site of an old Henedictine convent. 

Cambrai is the seat of an archbishop and a sub-prefect, and has 
tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a board of trade- 
arbitrators, a chamber of commerce and a branch of the Bank 
of France. Its educational institutions include communal 
colleges, ecclesiastical seminaries, and schools of drawing and 
music. The library has over 40,000 volumes and there is a 
museum of antiquities and objects of art. The chief industry of 
Cambrai is the weaving of muslin (hatisle) and other fine 
fabrics (see Cambric) ; wool-spinning and weaving, bleaching 
and dyeing, arc carried on, as well as the manufacture of chicory, 
oil, soap, sausages and metal boxes. There are also large beet- 
sugar works and breweries and distilleries. Trade is in cattle, 
grain, coal, hops, seed, &c. 

C'amnrai is the ancient Nervian town of Camaraeum, which is 
mentioned in the Antonine Itinerary. In the 5th century it was 
the capital of the Frankish king Raguacharius. Fortified by 
Charlemagne, it was captured and pillaged by the Normans in 
S70, and unsuccessfully besieged by the Hungarians in 953. 
During the loth, nth and 12th centuries it was the scene of 
frequent hostilities between the bishop and his supporters on the 
one hand and the citizens on the other ; but the latter ultimate!)- 
effected their independence. In 1478 Louis XI., who had 
obtained possession of the town on the death of Charles the Bold, 
duke of Burgundy, handed it over to the emperor, and in the 
I Mil century (iharles V. caused it to be fortified with a strong 
citadel, for the erection of which the castles of Cavillers, Escau- 
doeuvres and many others were demolished. I'Tom that date to 
the peace of Nijmwegen, 1678, whicli assigned it to f'Vance, it 
fret)uently passed from hand to hand by capture or treaty. In 
1793 it was besieged in vain by the Austrians. The League of 
Cambrai is the name given to the alliance of Pope Julius II., 
Loui.s XII., Maximilian I. and Ferdinand the Catholic against 
the Venetians in 1508 ; and the peace of Cambrai, or as it is 
also called, the Ladies’ Peace, was concluded in the town in 1529 
by Louise of Savoy, mother of Francis 1 ., and Margaret of 
Austria, aunt of Charles I'., in the name of these monarchs. The 
bishopric of Cambrai dates from the 5th century, and was raised 
in 1550 to the rank of an archbishopric, whch continued till the 
Revolution, and has since been restored. The bishops received 
the title of count from the emperor Henry 1 . (919-936), and in 
1510 were raised to the dignity of dukes, their territory including 
the town itself and its territory, called Cambresis, 

Sec E. Bouly, llistoire dc Cambrai et du Cambresis (Cambrai, 

1843)- 

CAMBRIA, the Med. Lat. name for Wales. After the 
end of the western Roman empire the Cymric Celts held for a 
while both Wales and the land round the Solway (now Cumber¬ 
land and adjacent regions), and the former came to be called 
Cambria, the latter Cumbria, though the two names were some¬ 
times interchanged by early medieval writers. 

CAMBRIAN SYSTEM, in geology, the name now universally 
employed to designate the earliest group of Palaeozoic rocks 
which possesses a connected suite of fossils. The strata of this 
system rest upon the Pre-Cambrian, and are succeeded by the 
Ordovician system. Until the fourth decade of the J9th century 
all stratified rocks older thanhthe Carboniferous had been groiqied 
by geologists into a huge andiindefinite " Transition Series.” In 
1831 Adam .Sedgwick and Sir Roderick I. Murchison began the 
herculean task of studying and sub-dividing this series of rocks as 
it occurs in Wales and the bordering counties of England. 
Sedgwick attacked the problem in the Snowdon district, where 
the rocks arc highly altered and displaced and where fossils are 
comparatively difficult to obtain ; Murchison, on the other hand, 
began to work at the upper end of the series where the strati¬ 
graphy is simple and the fossils are abundant. Murchison 
naturally made the most of the fossils collected, and was soon able 
to show that the transition series could be recognized by them, 
just as younger formations had fossils peculiar to themselves; as 
he zealously worked on he followed the fossiliferous rocks further 
afield and continually lower in the series. This fossil-bearing 


set of strata he first styled the “ fossiliferous greywacke series,” 
changing it in 1835 to “ Silurian system.” 

In the same year Sedgwick introduced the name “ Cambrian 
series ” for the older and lower members. Murchison published his 
Silurian system in 1839, wherein he recognized the Cambrian to 
include the barren slates and grits of Harlech, Llanbcris and the 
Ixing Mynd. So far, the two workers had been in agreement; 
but in his presidential address to the Geological Society of London 
in 1842 Murchison stated his opinion that the Cambrian contained 
no fossils that differed from those of the Lower Silurian. Where¬ 
upon Sedgwick undertook a rc-examination of the Welsh rocks 
with the assistance of J. W. Salter, the palaeontologist; and in 
1852 he included the Llandeilo and Bala beds (Silurian) in the 
Upper Cambrian. Two years later Murchison brought out his 
Siluria, in which he treated the Cambrian system as a mere 
local facies of the Silurian system, and he included in the latter, 
under J. Barrande’s term “ Primordial zone,” all the lower rocks, 
although they had a distinctive fauna. 

Meanwhile in I'airope and America fos.sils were licing collected 
from similar rocks which were classed as Silurian, and the use of 
“Cambrian” was almost discarded, because,following Murchison, 
it was taken to apply only to a group of rocks without a charac¬ 
teristic fauna and therefore impossible to recognize. Most of 
the Cambrian rocks were coloured as Silurian on the British 
official geological maps. 

Nevertheless, from 1831 to 18,35, Sedgwick, in his writings on 
the British palaeozoic deposits, insisted on the independence of 
the Cambrian system, and though Murchison had pushed his 
.Silurian system downward in the series of rocks, Sedgwick 
adhered to the origimd grouping of his Cambrian .ssstem, and 
even proposed to limit the Silurian to the Ludlow and Wenlock 
beds with the May Hill Sandstone at the base. 1 'his altitude he 
maintained until theycar of his death (1873), when there appeared 
his introduction to Salter’s Catalogue of Cambrian and Silurian 
Fossils. 

It is not to be supposed that one of these great geologists was 
necessarily in the wrong; each had right on his side. It was 
left for the subsequent labours of Salter and H. Hicks to prove 
that the rocks below the undoubted lower Silurian of Murchison 
did indeed possess a characteristic fauna, and their work was con¬ 
firmed by researches going on in other countries. To-day the 
recognition of the earliest fossil-bearing rocks, below the Llan- 
dcilo formation of Murchison, as belonging to the Cambrian 
system, and the threefold subdivision of the system according to 
palaeontological evidence, may be regarded as firmly established. 

It should be noted that A. de Lapparent classifies the Cambrian 
as the lowest stage in the Silurian, the middle and upper stages 
being Ordovician and Gothlandian. E. Renevier proposed to u.sc 
Silurique to cover the same period with the Cambrian as the 
lowest series, but these differences of treatment are merely 
nominal, Jules Mareou and others have used Taconic (Taconian) 
as the equivalent of Cambrian,and C. Lapworth proposed to apply 
the same term to the lowest sub-division only; he had also used 
“ Annclidian ” in the same sense. These names are of historical 
interest alone. 

Cambrian Rocks. —The lithological characters of the Cambrian 
rocks possess a remarkable uniformity in all quarters of the 
globe. Muds, sands, grits and conglomerates are the predominant 
types. In Gotland, North America and Canada important 
deposits of limestone occur and subordinate limestones are 
found in the Cambrian of central Europe.' 

In some regions, notably in the Baltic province and in parts of 
the United States, the rocks still retain their original horizon- 
tality of deposition, the muds arc scarcely indurated and the 
sands are still incoherent; but in most parts of the world they 
bear abundant evidence of the many movements and stresses to 
which they have been exposed through so enormous a period of 
time. Thus, we find them more frequently, folded, tilted and 
cleaved; the muds have become shales, slates, phyllites or 
schists, the grey and red sands luid conglomerates have become 
quartzites and greywackes, while’ the limestones are very gener¬ 
ally dolomitized. In the Cambrian limestones, as in their more 
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recent analogues, layers and nodules of chert and phosphatized 
material are not wanting. 

Igneous rocks are not extensively developed ; in Wales they 
form an important feature and occur in considerable thickness; 



they are represented by lavas of olivine-diabase and by con¬ 
temporaneous tuffs which are traversed hy later granite and 
quartz felsite. In the Tambrian of Brittany there are acid 
lavas and tuffs. Quartz porphyry, diabase and diorite appear 
in the Ardennes. In Bohemia, North America and Canada 
igneous rocks have been observed. 

In China, on the Yang-tse river, a thick deposit has been found 
full of boulders of diverse kinds of rock, striated in the manner 
that is typical of glacial action. A similar deposit occurs in the 
Gaisa beds near the Varanger Fjord in Norway. These forma¬ 
tions lie at the ha.se of the lowest Cambrian strata and may 
possibly be included in the pre-Cambrian, though in Norway 
they are clearly resting upon a striated floor of crystalline rocks. 

Cambrian Life. —In a general survey of the life of this period, 
as it is revealed by the fossils, three outstanding facts are ap¬ 
parent: (1) the great divergence between the Cambrian fauna 
and that of the present day ; (2) the Cambrian life assemblage 
differs in no marked manner from that of the succeeding Ordovi¬ 
cian and Silurian periods ; there is a certain family likeness 
which unites all of them ; (3) the extraordinary complexity arid 
diversity not only in the assemblage as a whole but within 
certain limited groups of organisms. Although in the Cambrian 
strata we have the oldest known fossiliferous rucks—if we leave 
out of account the very few and very obscure organic remains 
hitherto recorded from the pre-Cambrian—yet we appear to 
enter suddenly into the presence of a world richly peopled with a 
suite of organisms already far advanced in differentiation ; the 
Cambrian fauna seems to be as far removed from what must 
have been the first forms of life, as the living forms of this remote 
period are distant from the creatures of to-day. 

With the exception of tlie vertebrates, evc^ one of the great 
classes of animals is represented in Cambrian rocks. Simple 
protozoa appear in the form of Radiolaria; Lithistid sponges 
are represented by such forms as Archaeoscyphia, Hexactinellid 
sponges by ProUtspnngia ; Graptolites (Dictyograptus (Dictyo- 
nema)) come on in the higher parts of the system. Medusa-like 
casts have been found in the lower Cambrian of Scandinavia 
{Medusina) and in the mid-Cambrian of Alabama (Brooksella). 
Corals, Archaeocyathus, Spirocyathus, &c., lived in the Cambrian 
seas along with starfishes (P^aeasterina), Cystideans, Protoeys- 
tiies, Trochoeystites and possibly Crinoids, Dendrocrinus. An¬ 
nelids left their traces in burrows and casts on the sea-floor 
(Arenicolites, Crutiana, Scolithus, &c.). Crustacea occupied an 
extremely prominent place; there were Phyllocarids such as 
Hymenocaris, and Ostracods like Entomidella; but by far the 
most important in numbers and development were the Trilo- 


bites, now extinct, but in palaeozoic times so abundant. In the 
Cambrian period trilobites had already attained their maximum 
size; some species of Paradoxides were pearly 2 ft. long, but in 
company with these monsters were tiny forms like Agnosias and 
Microdiscus. Many of the Cambrian frilobitcs appear to have 
been blind, and they had not at this period developed that 
flexibility in the carapace that some forms acquired later. 

Brachiopods were fairly abundant, particularly the non- 
articulated forms (Obolus, LinguUUa, Acrotreta, •Discinapsis, 
&c.); amongst the articulate genera are Kutorgina, Orthis, 
Khynchonella. It is a striking fact that certain of these non- 
articulate “ lamp-shells ” are familiar inhabitants of our present 
seas. Each of the principal groups of true mollusca was repre¬ 
sented : Pelecypods (Modioloides); Gasteropods (SceneUa, 
Plcurotomaria, Trochonema) ; Pteropods {Hyolilhellus, Hyo- 
lithes, Salterella) ; Cephalopods (Orthoceras, CystocercA). Of 
land plants no traces have yet been discovered. Certain 
markings on slates and sandstones, such as the “ fucoids ” of 
Scandinavia and Scotland, the Pliycoides of the Fichtelgebirge, 
Tuipbyton and other seawced-like impressions, may indeed be 
the casts of fucoid plants; but it is by no means sure that 
many of them are not mere inorganic imitative markings or the 
tracks or casts of worms. Oldhamia. a delicate branching body, 
abundant in the Cambrian of the south-east of Ireland, is probably 
a calcareous alga, but its precise liature has not been satisfactorily 
determined. 

Cambrian Stratigraphy. —Wherever the Cambrian strata have 
been carefully studied it has now been found possible and con¬ 
venient to arrange them into three series, each of which is charac¬ 
terized by a distinctive genus of trilobite. Thus we have a 
lajwer Cambrian with Olenellus, a middle series with Paradoxides 
and an Upper Cambrian with Olenus. It is true that those 
fossils are not invariably present in every occurrence of Cambrian 
strata, but this fact notwithstanding, the threefold division holds 
with sufficient constancy. An uppermost series lies above the 
Olenus fauna in some areas ; it is represented by the Tremadoc 
beds in Britain or by the Dictyonema beds or Euloma-Niabe 
fauna elsewhere. ITiree regions deserve special attention : (r) 
Great Britain, the area in which the Cambrian was first differ¬ 
entiated from the old “ Transition Series ” ; (2) North America, 
on account of the wide-spread occurrence of the rocks and the 
abundance and perfection of the fossils; and (3) Bohemia, 
made classic by the great labours of J. Barrande. 

Great Britain and Ireland. —The table on p. 6O0 contains the names 
that have been applied to the subdivisions of the Cambrian strata 
in the areas of outcrop in Wales and England ; at the same time it 
indicates approximately their relative position in the system. 

In Scotland the upper and middle series are represented by a 
thick mass of limestone and dolomite, the Durness limestone 
(ijoo ft.). In the lower series are, in de.scending order, the " Ser- 
pnlite grits" or "Salterella beds,” the "Fucoid beds" and the 
" Eriboll quartzite,” which is divided into an upper “ Pipe rock " 
and lower " Basal quartzite.” 

The Cambrian rocks of Ireland, a great scries of purple and green 
shales, slates and grits with beds of quartzite, have not yet yielded 
sufficient fossil evidence to permit of a correlation with the Welsh 
rocks, and possibly some parts of the series may be transferred in 
the future to the overlying Ordovician. 

North America. —On the North American continent, as in Europe, 
the Cambrian system is divisible into three series ; (1) the lower 
or " Georgian,” with Olenellus fauna ; (2) the middle or " Acadian,” 
with Paradoxides or Dikelocephalus fauna ; (3) the upper or " Pots¬ 
dam,” with Olenus fauna (with Saratogan or St Croix as synonyms 
for Potsdam). The lower division appears on the Newfoundland 
and Labrador coasts, and is traceable thence, in a great belt south¬ 
west of those points, through Maine and the Hudson-Champlain 
valley into Alabama, a distance of some zooo m.; and the rocks 
are brought up again on the western uplift, in Nevada, Idaho, Utah, 
western Montana and British Columbia. The middle division covers 
approximately the same region as the lower one, and in addition 
it is found in Texas, Oklahoma, Indian Territory, Arizona, in 
western Montana, and possibly in western Wisconsin. The lower 
division, in addition to covering the areas already indicated, spreads 
over the interior of the United States. 

Bohemia. —The Cambrian rocks of this country are now recognized 
by J. F. Pompeskj to comprise the l^radoxidian and Olenelledian 
groups. They were made famous through the researches of Barrande. 

I The Cambrian system is coveted by his stages " B " and " C " ; the 
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former a barren senes of conplomcrdlcs and quartzites, the latter 
a Heries o( f^'rey and /;rceu fissik' hliales 1200 ft. thick with sandstones, 
greywatkes and conglomerates. 

Scavdmaviu. -Here file ('anibrian system is only distinguished 
clearlv on the eastern side, where llie three sulKlivisions an* found 
in a thin senes of strain (400 ft.), in which black concretion-bearing 


North W’ales. 


South Wales. 


Dlentis fauna 


fauna) 

I.ingula flags 


Lingula flags 


Middle ('am- 
brian, l\ira(lo\- 
idea tauna 


(1) Dolgelly beds 

(2) I'festihiog 

l>edb 

(3) Maentwrog 

beds I 

Meneviun beds • Menevian iK'd-j 

I I Solva group 


Lower Cambrian, Harlech gnts and \ Caerfai group 
I Olcnelliis iduna Uanberib slate.s i 


I In the Thiiringer Wald are certain strata, pre.sumably Cambrian 
I since the uppermost lieds contain the Euloma-Siobe fauna. 

Sardinia contains both imddle and upper Cambrian. The Cam- 
I brian system is rcpre.sonted in the Salt Range of India by the Neo- 
‘ liolus or K!uis.sack beds, which may possibly belong to the* middle* 
subdivLsion. The same group is proliably represented in Corea 
7-,, , , ■;— ■' 1 and the Tdao-tung bv 

Midland and \V«t ol England. ,l,e thick " Sinisian ” 


Sliropshire. 


MalviTfi 1 Mils 


Tremadoc slates , Trenradoc bi*ds 
{Eutoma - Niobe j 


and shales w'ith 
Dictyonenia 


shales Bronsil shale* 


grey [iSiotte 
fauna) 

Malvern black 
shales (White- 
leaved-oak 
shales) 


Middle Stocking- 
ford shales, 


I Comley or Holly- : 
bush sandstone' 
with upper 
Comley lime 
stone 


I fullybush sand- j Lower Stocking- 
stone ford shale.s 

(Hurley shales) 


Cmuley Hollybush sai 
tie .stone with Mai- 

\’ern quartzite 
and conglomer¬ 
ate at the base 


Wrekin quartzite 


_ _ I the thick “Sinisian’' 

~ formation of F. von 
Nuneaton. I Ki^^hthofen. 

I'pper Slocking -1 

ford shales uppi^r Cumbrian rocks 
(Merivale shales) ''-‘''S '’f™ recorded from 
north Argentina. 

The Lower Cambrian 
has lipcn found at vari¬ 
ous places in South 
Australia', and in Tas- 
liddle ShHjking- ''cries cl 

ford shales, ' appears to he m 

(Oldl.ury shales) P«' t “.t least of Upi«,'r 
C-ainbnan age. 

General Physical 
- CnndiUims in the Cam¬ 
brian Period. -The 
,ower Stocking- Clamlirian rocks pre\ i- 
ford shale.s ously fic.srribed are all 
(I'urley shales) jurh as would result 
from deposition, in 

__ _ comparatively shallow 

Jpper Hartshill seas, of the products 
quartzite. Hyo- of degradation of land 

liiiiestono*" surfaces by the ordinary 
agents of denudation, 
liddle and lower Evidences of shallow 
Hartshill quart- water conditions are 
Zde and the, abundant; very fre- 
qu.artzite of the 

l.iekev Hills i quently on the lieddmg 


Upper Hartshill 
quartzite. Nyo- 
Ut/a'\ shale.s and 
liniestono 


Middle and lower 
Hartshill quarl- 
zile and the 
quartzite of the 
l.iekev Hills 


■ J surfaces of sandstones 


shales play an important part, l.iniestones and shales with the 
Jiulonin-Xiobe fauna come at the lop. The upper series {Olenus) 
lias l)(‘en inmutely zoned by W. C. Briigger, S. A. Tulllierg and J. C. 
Moherg. In the middle series {ParnUo.rn/es) three thin limestone 
hnnd.s have been distinguished, the Fragmenten-Kalk, the Exulans- 
Kalk and the Amlrariims-Kalk. 

On the Norwegian side the Cambrian is perhaps represented by 
the Roros schists which lie at the base of a great series of crystal¬ 
line schisis, the proliahle equivalent of Oniovician and Silurian 
roe Its. 

liiiUit f^rm'fiir/’.—The Camlirian rocks in this region are nearly all 
sofl sediments, some boo ft. thick ; they reacli from the Gulf of 
Finland towards Lake luidoga. At llie liase is tlie so-called " blue 
clay " (really greenish) witli ferruginous .sandstones and with a 
Jucoidal sandstone at its summit. 'I'liis division is the (spiivalent 
ol the I.ower Cambrian. Above tlie fiieoidal .sandstone an im- 
fiortant lireak ap|H‘ars in the system, for the Paradoxidcs and Olenus 
divisions are absent. The iipjier members are tlie " Llngiilite grit ” 
and alKHit 20 It. of Pirtyonema shale. Cambrian rocks have been 
iraeeil into Siliena (lat. 71") and on the island of Vaigatch. 

Central Puiopc. -Hesides the Holiemian region previously men¬ 
tioned, Camlirian rocks are present in Belgium and the nortli of 
France, in Spam and the Thiiringer Wald. In the Ardennes the 
system is represi'iited by grits and sandstones, shales, slates and 
<|uartz schists, and includes also whet .slates and some igneous rocks. 
A. lltinionl lias arranged the wliole series {Terrain ardennais) into 
three syslenis, an upper “ Salmieii," a middle " Revinien " and <i 
lower " Devillieii," Init J. Gosselet has subsequently proposed to 
iiiiile (he two lower groups in one. 

France. - In northern France Cambrian rocks, mostly piirjilc 
conglomerates and red sliales. rest witli apparent unconformability 
upon pre-Camliriaii strata in Brittany, Normandy and northern 
Foitoii, In the Rennes liasin limestones—often dolomitic— are 
associated witli quartzites and conglomerates ; silicioiis limestones 
also occur in tlie Sartlie region. Farther south, around the old 
lands of laingiiedoc. equivalents of the two upper divisions of the 
Cambrian have laien recorded ; and the uppermost members of tlic 
system apfieat in Herault. rialchcs of Cambrian rocks are found 
in the Hyrenees. 

In Spain slates and quartzites, the slates of Rivadeo, more than 
0000 ft. thick, are followed by the middle C.ambrian beds of La Vega, 
thick quartzites with limestone, slates and iron ores. Cumbrian 
rocks occur also in the provinces of Seville and Ciiidad-Real. Upper 
Cuimbrian strata have been found in upper Alemtejo in Portugal. 

In Russian PnlasUt is a series of conglomerates, quartzites and 
shales ; some of the tteds yield a Pataioxides fauna. 


and other rocks we find cracks made by the sun's heat and 
pittings caused by the showers that fell from the Cambrian sky, 
and these records of the weather of this remote (feriod are pre¬ 
served as sharply and clearly as those made only to-day on our 
tidal reaches. Ripple marks and current bedding further point to 
the shallowness of the water at the places where the rocks were 
made. 

No Cambrian rock-s are such as would be formed in the aby.sses 
of the sea—although the absence of well-developed eyes in the 
trilobites has led some to assume that this condition was an 
indication that the creatures lived in abyssal depths. 

At the close of the pre-Cambrian, many of the deposits of 
that period must have been elevated into regions of fairly high 
ground ; this we may assume from the nature of the Cambrian 
deposits which are mainly the product of the denudation of such 
ground. Over the land areas thus formed, the seas in Cambrian 
time gradually spread, laying down first tlie series known as 
Lower Cambrian, then by further encroachment on the land the 
wider spread Upper Cambrian deposits- in Europe, the middle 
series is the most cxlensivc. Consequently, Cambrian strata are 
usually unconformable on older rocks. 

During the general advance of the sea, local warpings of the 
crust may have given rise to shallow lagoon or inland-lake con¬ 
ditions. The common occurrence of red strata has been cited in 
support of this view. 

Compared with some other periods, the Cambrian was free 
from extensive volcanic disturbances, but in Wales and in 
Brittany the earlier portions of this period were marked by 
voluminous outpourings ; a condition that was feebly reflected 
in central and southern Europe. 

No definite conclusions can be drawn from the fossils as to the 
climatic peculiarities of the earth in Cambrian times. The red 
rucks may in some cases suggest desert conditions ; and there is 
good reason to suppose that in what are now Norway and China 
a glacial cold prevailed early in the period. 

Considerable variations occur in the thickness of Cambrian 
deposits, which may generally be explained by the greater 
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rapidity of deposition in some areas than in others. Nothing 
could be more striking than the difference between the thick¬ 
nesses in western and eastern Europe ; in Brittany the deposits 
are over 24,000 ft. thick, in Wales at least 12,000 ft., in western 
England they are only 3000 ft., and in northern Scotland 2000 ft., 
while no farther east than Scandinavia the complete Cambrian 
succession is only about 400 ft. thick. Again, in North America, 
the greatest thicknesses are found along the mountainous regions 
on the west and on the east—reaching 12,000 ft. in the latter 
and probably nearly 40,000 ft. in the former (in British 
f;olumbia)—-while over the interior of the continent it is seldom 
more than 1000 ft. thick. 

Any attempt to picture the geographical conditions of the 
Camlirian period must of necessity be very imperfect. It was 
pointed out by Barrunde that early in Palaeozoic Europe there 
appeared two marine provinces—a northern one extending from 
Russia to the British Isles through Scandinavia and northern 
Germany, and a southern one comprising i'rance, Bohemia, the 
Iberian peninsula and Sardinia. It is assumed that some kind 
Ilf land barrier separated these two provinces. Further, there is 
a marked likeness between the Cambrian of western Europe and 
eastern America ; many fossils of this period arc common to 
Britain, Sweden and eastern Canada ; therefore it is likely that a 
north Atlantic basin existed. Prof. Kay.ser suggests that there 
was also a Pacific hasin more extensive than at present; this is 
borne out by the similarity between the Cambrian faunas of 
China, Siberia and Argentina. The same author postulates an 
Arctic continent, bordering upon northern Europe, Greenland 
and North America ; an Afriean-Brazilian continent across the 
present south Atlantic, and a marine communication between 
Australia and India, where the faunas have much in common. 

IbiM'-RF-NCES. The I'.U'iMture devolrU to the Cambrian period 
IS very voluminous, important contributions liaving been made 
by A. Sedgwick, Sir R, I. Murcliison, H. Hicks, C, Lapworth, T. 
Croom, J. W. Salter, J. li. Marr, C. I). Walcott, G, F, Matthew, 

• ■ I-- Billings, J. nairande, I', Schmidt, W, C. Brogger, 

S. A. Tullberg, S. L, 'I'drngrisI, G. Linnarssoti and many others. 
A good i.ieneinl account of the period will be lound in Sir A, Geikio's 
Ti'rl-lhink III (h'olngv, vol. ii. 4th ed. 1004 (with references), and 
from an ,\meric.ni jiomt of view, m T. C. Chamberlain and R. O. 
Salisbury's Grn/eev, yol. ii., lyoO (refcrenci's lo American sources). 
See also J. E. Mrirr, The C!assi<uati,i!i 11/ the Cambrian and Silurian 
hmki (willi liilihography up to the year of publication); 

A. (.i-iliic. g.J. (teiil. Sue.. 1801, ,\lvii., Ann. address, p. go ; F. Freeh, 
^Die geopaphischcVcrlireituiig und Enlwiikelung des Cambrium," 
Cji,n/>te Jiendtt. Cunpjis C,eul. Internal. /,S’y7, Sl-Petcr.ihunrg (iSgg) • 
GeiihiKieal I.ilmilure added In the Geological Soeiely's Library, piib- 
lislied annually since 1893. (j, A.. H.) 

CAMBRIC, a word derived from Kameryk or Katnerijk, the 
h'lemish name of Camhrai, a town in the department of Nord, 
France, where the cloth of this name is said to have been first 
made. It was originally made of fine linen. There is a record 
of a privy purse expenditure in 1530 for cambric for Henry VIII.’s 
shirts. Cambric has been used for many years in the manufacture 
of handkerchiefs, collars, cuffs, and for fine underclothing ; also 
for the best shrouds, and for fine baby linen. The yarns for 
this cloth are of very fine quality, and the number of threads 
and picks often reaches and sometimes exceeds 120 per inch. 
Embroidery cambric is a fine linen used for embroidery. Batiste, 
smd to be called after Baptiste, a linen-weaver of Cambrai, is a 
kind of cambric frequently dyed or printed. All these fabrics are 
largely copied in cheaper materials, mixtures of tow and cotton, 
and in many cases cotton alone, taking the place of the original 
flax line yarns. 

CAMBRIDGE, EARLS AND DUKES OF. Under the Norman 
and early Plantagenet kings of England the earldom of Cam- 
bndge was united with tlmt of Huntingdon, which was held 
among others by David I., king of Scotland, as the husband of 
earl Waltheof’s daughter, Matilda. As a separate dignity the 
earldom dates from about 1340, when William V.. count (after¬ 
wards duke) of Juliers, was created earl of Cambridge by King 
Edward HI. ; and in 1362 fthe year after William’s death) 
Edward created his own son, Edmund of Langley, earl of Cam¬ 
bridge, the title being afterwards merged in that of duke of York, 
which was bestowed, upon Edmund in 1385. Edmund’s elder 
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son, Edward, earl of Rutland, who succeeded his father as duke 

York and earl of Cambridge in 1402, appears to have resigned 
the latter dignity in or before 1414) iu this year his younger 
brother, Richard, was made earl of Catrtbridge. In the following 
year Richard was executed for plotting against King Henry V., 
and his title was forfeited, hut it was restored to his son, Richard, 
who in 1415 berame duke of York in succession to his uncle 
Edward. Subsidiary to the dukedom of York the title was held 
by Richard, and after his death in 1460 by his son Edward, 
afterwards King Edward IV., becoming extinct on the fall of the 
Yorkist dynasty. 

In i6ig King James ]., anxious to bestow an English title upoti 
James Hamilton, 2rid marquess of Hamilton (d. 1625), created 
him earl of C ambridge, a title which came to his son and successor 
James, 3rd marquess and first duke of Hamilton (d. i64f). In 
1651 when William, 2nd duke of Hamilton, died, his English title 
became extinct. 

Again bestowed upon a member of the royal house, the title of 
earl of Cambridge was granted in 1659 by Charles 11 . to his 
brother Henry, duke of Gloucester, only to become extinct on 
Henry’s death in the following year. In 1661 Charles, the infant 
son of James, duke of York, afterwards King James II., was 
designated as marquess and duke of Cambridge, but the child 
died before the necessary formalities were completed. However, 
two of James’s sons, James (d. 1667) and Edgar (d. 1671), were 
actually created in succes.sion dukes of Cambridge, but both died 
in childhood. After the passing of the Act of Settlement in 1701 
it was proposed to grant an English title to George Augustus, 
electoral prince of Hanover, who, after his grandmother, the 
electress Sophia, and his father, the elector George Louis, was 
heir to the throne of England ; and to give effect to this proposal 
George Augustus was created marquess and duke of Cambridge 
in November 1706. The title lapsed when he became king of 
(treat Britain and Ireland in 1727. but it was revived in i 8 or in 
favour of Adolphus Frederiok, the seventh son of George III. He 
and his .son are dealt with below. 

Adolphus Fkedfrick, duke of Cambridge (1774-1850), was 
born in London on the 24th of February 1774. Having studied 
at the university of Gottingen, Adolphus Frederick served in the 
Hanoverian and British armies, and, in November 1801, was 
created earl of T'ipperary and dnke of Cambridge, becoming a 
member of the privy council in the following year. The duke is 
chiefly known for his connexion with Hanover. In 1815, on the 
conclusion of the war, the electorate of Hanover was raised to 
the rank of a kingdom, and in the following year the duke was 
appointed viceroy. He held this position until the separation of 
Great Britain and Hanover in 1837, and displaying tact and 
moderation, appears to have ruled the country with great success 
during a difficult period. Returning to England the duke became 
very popular, and was active in supporting many learned and 
benevolent societies. He died in London on the 8th of July 1850. 
In 1818 he married Augusta (1797-1889), daughter of Frederick, 
landgrave of Hcssc-Cassel. He left three children : his successor, 
George; Augusta Caroline (b. 1822), who married Frederick 
William, grand duke of Mecklenburg-Strclitz; and Mary Adelaide 
(i*^ 33“>897), who married Francis, duke of Teck. 

George William Frederick Charles, duke of Cam¬ 
bridge (1819-1904), was born at Hanover on the 26th of 
March 1819. He was thus about two months older than his 
cousin, Queen Victoria, and was for that period in the line of 
succession to the British throne. He was educated at Hanover 
by the Rev. J. R. Wood, a canon of Worcester, In November 
1837, after he had served for a short time in the Hanoverian 
army, the rank of colonel in the British army was conferred upon 
him, and he was attached to the staff at Gibraltar from October 
1838 to April 1839. After serving in Ireland with the lath 
Royal Lancers, he was appointed in April 1842 colonel of the 
17 th Light Dragoons (now Lancers J. From 1843 to 1845 he 
was colonel on the staff in the Ionian Islands, and was ^en 
promoted major-general. In October 1846 he took command 
of the Limerick district, and shortly afterwards of the Dublin 
district. In 1850 his father died, and he succeeded to the 
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dukedom, lleinp appointed inspector of cavalry in 1852, he held 
tliat post until 1854, yhen, upon the outbreak of the Crimean 
War, he was placed in command of the ist division (Guards and 
fli({liland brigades) of the British lumy in tho East. )n June 
of the same year he was promoted lieutenant-general. Ite was 
present at the battles of the Alma, Balaklava and Inkerman, 
and at the siege of Sevastopol. On the 15th of July 1856 he was 
appointed general commanding-in-chief, on the oth of November 
1862 field marshal, and by letters patent, 1887, commander- 
in-chief. The long period during which he held the command 
of the army was marked by many changes. The Crimean War 
hirought to light great administrative dcicets, and led to a re¬ 
grouping of the departments, which, with the whole personnel 
of the army, were brought under the authority of the secretary 
of stOJ.e for war. 'J'he constitutional changes involved did not, 
however, affect seriously the organization of the military forces. 
Only in 1870, after the suc<'e.‘-ses of Prussia had create<l a pro¬ 
found impression, were drastic changes introduecd by Cardwell 
into the entire fabric of the army. The objects ol the reformers 
of 1870 were undoubtedly wise ; but some of the methods 
adopted wore open to (|uestion. and were strongly resented by 
the duke of Candiridgc, whose views were shared by the majority 
of officers. P’urther changes were inaugurated in 1880, and again 
thi! duke found much to criticize. His opinioirs stand recorded 
in the voluminous evideme taken by the numerous bodies 
appointed to iuciuirc into the condition of the army. They show 
a sound military judgment, and, as against innovations as such, 
a strong attachment to the old regimental system. That this 
judgment and this attachment were not so rigid as was generally 
supijosed is proved liy his published correspondence. Throughout 
the period of change, while protesting, the duke invariably 
accepted and loyally endeavoured to carry out the measures 
on which the government <lecided. In a memorandum addressed 
to Mr Childers in j88o he defined his attitude as follows:— 
“ Should it apjK'ar, however, that for reasons of state policy it 
is necessary that the eotilemiffated changes should be made, 
I am prepared to carry them r>ut to the best of my ability,” 
This attitude he consistently maintained in all cases in which his 
training and associations led him, rightly or wrongly, to deprecate 
changes the need for which was not apparent to him. His 
judgment was especially vindicated in the case of an ill-advised 
reduction of the artillery carried out by Mr Stanhope. Under 
the order in council of February 1888, the whole responsibility 
for military duties of every' kind was for the first time centred 
upon the commandcr-in-chicf. This, as pointed out by the 
Harrington commission in 1890, involved “ an excessive 
centralization ” which “ must necessarily tend to weaken the 
sense of responsibility of the other heads of departments, and 
thus to diminish their efficiency.” The duke of Cambridge, whose 
position entailed many duties apart from those strictly apper¬ 
taining to a comraander-in-chief, could not give personal atten¬ 
tion to the vast range of matters for which he tvasimedc nominally 
responsible. On the other hand, the-'iBdjutant-gcneral could 
act in his name, and the .secretary of state could obtain military 
advice from officiids charged with no direct responsibility. 
The effect was to place the duke in a false position in the eyes 
of the army and of the rountry. If the administration of 
the army suffered afte^ 1888, this was due to a system which 
violated principles. Hwf active control of its training during 
the whole period of his command was less hampered, and more 
directly productive of good results. 

Througitait, his long term of office the duke of Cambridge 
evinced'iMiiiHlb interest in the welfare of the soldier, and great 
experiencHcM^ined with a retentive memory made him a 
master of tikMl He was famous for plain, and strong, 
langu:^e; but ^ while quick to condemn deviations from 
the letter of refptilations, and accustomed to insist upon great 
precision in dr^hc was never a martinet, and his natural 
kindliness made Jm* ready to bestow praise. Belonging to the 
older generatieffi dl /soldiers, he could not easily adapt himself 
to the new conditions, and in dispensing patronage he was some¬ 
what distrustful of originality, while his position as a member of 
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the royal family tended to narrow his .scope for selection. He 
was thus inclined to be influenced by considerations of pure 
seniority, and to underrate the claims of special ability. The 
army, however, always recognized that in the duke of Cambridge 
it had a commandcr-in-cliicf devoted to its interests, and keenly 
anxious amid many difficulties to promote its well-being. The 
duke resigned the commandership-in-rhiof on the ist of November 
1895, and was succeeded by I.ord Wolseley, the duties of the 
office being considerably modified. He was at the same time 
gazetted honorary colonel-in-chief to the forces. He was made 
ranger of Hyde Park and .St James’s Park in 1852, and of 
Richmond Park in 1857; governor of the Royal Military 
Academy in 1862, and its president in 1870. and personal aide- 
de-camp to Queen Victoria in 1882. He died on the r7th of 
March 1904 at Gloucester House, l.nndon. The chief honours 
conferred upon him were: G.C.II., 1825 ; K.G., 18,55 ; G.C.M.G., 
1845 ; (i.C.B., T855 : K.P., i8(>i ; 1881. From 1854 he 

was president of Christ’s hospital. The duke of Cambridge was 
married to Louisa Fairbrotlicr, who look the name of FitzGeorge 
alter her marriage. She died in i8()o. 

See Rev. K. Shep|iaul, (jemge, Duke of Camlmdi;e ; a Memoir 
of his Private I i/e (l.oinloti. H)(>0) ; and W'lilouglihy Verner, MiUtaty 
Life of the Duke of Caiiibridi;e (1005). 

CAMBRIDGE, RICHARD OWEN (1717-1802), ICnglisli poet, 
was born in London on the i.ttli of J''ebruary 1717. He wa.s 
educated at JCton and lU St John's College, Oxford, l.eaxing 
the university without taking a degree, he took up residence at 
Linroln’s Jiin in 17.57. Pour years later he married, and went to 
live at lus country .seat of Whittninster, Gloucestershire. In 
1751 he, removed to Twickenham, where he enjoyerl tlie society 
of many notable persons, Horace Walpole in his letters makes 
many jesting allusions to Cambridge in the eharaeter of new;.- 
mongor. He died iit Twickenham on tlie 17th of .Seiitemher 
1802. His cliief work is tho Sirihliiiad (1751), a mock epie 
poem, the hero of which is the Alartiniis Scrililcrus of Pope, 
Arbuthnol and Swift. The poem is preceded Ln- a dissertation 
on the moek heroic, in which he avows Cervantes as his master. 
The satire shows con.sidcrahle learning, and was e.igerly read 
by literary people; lint it never became popular, and the 
allusions, always obscure, have little interest for the [iresent-duy 
reader. He made a valuable conlrihution to history in his 
Account «/ the War in fndia . . . on the Coast of Coromamlel 
from the year 1750 to 1760 . , . (1761). He had intended to write 
a history of the rise and progress of British power in India, 
but this enterprise went no further than the work just named, 
as he found thiit Robert Orme, who had promised him the use 
of his papers, contemplated the execution of a similar plan. 

The Works of h'ichard Owen Camliridne, Esii., indudinp, several 
Pieces never before fniblislu'il, with an Auomit of his Life and Chai- 
acler by his Son, Hearse Owen Cambridge (1805), incliicles, Iieside.s the 
Siribleriad, some narrative and satirical ]iocm.s, and about twenty 
papers originally published in Edward Moore's paper called The 
World. His |ioems are included in A. Cliulmers’s English Poets (i8i(>). 

CAMBRIDGE, a municipal and parliamentary borough, the 
scat of a university, and the county town of Cambridgeshire, 
England, 56 m. N. by E. of London by the Great Eastern 
railway, served also by the Great Northern, London & North- 
Western and Midland lines. Pop. (1901) 38,379. It lies in a flat 
plain at the southern border of the low Fen country, at an 
elevation of only 30 to 50 ft. above sca-lcvel. The greater part of 
the town is situated on the east (right) bank of the Cara, a 
tributary of the Ouse, but suburbs extend across the river. To 
the south and west the slight hilLs bordering the fenland rise 
gently. The parliamentary borough of Cambridge returns one 
member. The municipal borough is under a mayor, 12 aldermen, 
and 36 councillors. Area, 3233 acres. 

Cambridge University ' sliares with that of Oxford the first 
place among such institutions in the British empire. It is the 
dominating factor in the modern importance of 
the town, and it is therefore necessary to outline * 
the historical conditions which-led to its establishment. The 
geographical situation of Cambridge, in its present appearance 
' Sec also UNivEiismEB. 
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possessing little attraction or advantage, calls nevertheless for 
first consideration. Cambridge, in fact, owed its growth to its 
position on a natural line of conimiinication between the east and 
the midlands of England, flanked on the one hand by the deep 
forests which covered the uplands,on the other by the unreclaimed 
fens, tlicn desolate and in great part impenetrable. The import¬ 
ance of this highway may be judged from the number of early 
earthworks in the vicinity of Cambridge; and the Castle Hill, at 
the north side of the present (own (near the west bank of the 
river), is perhaps a Hritish work. Roman remains discovered in 
the same lorality give evidence of the existence of a small town 
or villiige at tlie junction of roads ; the name of Cambnrttum is 
usually attached to it, but without certainty. The modern name 
of Cambridge has no connexion with this. 7 ’lie present form of 
the name has usually been derived from a corruption of the 
original name Grantebrycge or Grantabridge (Skeat); but Mr 
Arthur Gray points out that there is no documentary evidence 
for this corruption in the shape of such probable intermediate 
forms as Grantcbrig or Cranlcbrig. On the other hand, he brings 
evidence to show that the name Cantebrig, though not applied to 
the whole town, was very early given to that quarter of it near 
the Canto brig, i.c. the bridge over the Cante (the ward beyond 
the Great Bridge was called “ I'arcclle of Cambridge ” as late as 
i,t4o); in this ((iiarter, close to the bridge, Cambridge c.astlc was 
built by the Conqueror, and from the castle and the castle- 
quarter the name spread within si.sty years to the whole town, 
the similarity between the names Grantebrig and Cantebrig 
playing some part in this extension (The Dual Origin of the Town 
ojCamhriiige, p. 31). Granla is the earlier and still an alternative 
name of the river Cam, this more common modern fonn having 
been adopted in sympathy with the modern name of the town. 
Cambridge had a further importance from its position at the head 
of river navigation, and a ch.arter of Henry 1 ., in which the town 
is already referred to as a borough, grants it exclusive rights as 
a river-port, and regulates traffic and tolls. The wharves lay 
principally along that part of the river where are now the 
celebrated “ backs " of some of the colleges, whose exquisite 
grounds slope down to the water. The great Stiirbridge or 
.Stourbridge hair at Barnwell, formerly one of the most important 
in England, is a further illustration of the ancient commercial 
importance of Cambridge ; the olilest known charter concerning 
it dates from the opening of the i.tth century, though its initiation 
may perhaps be placed a century before. 

Concerning the early municipal history of Cambridge little is 
knowm, but at the time of the Domesday survey its citizens felt 
themselves strong enough to protest against the e.xactions of the 
Norman sheriff, Roger J’icot; and the town had attained a 
considerable degree of importance when, in 1068, William the 
Conqueror built a castle on the site known as Castle Hill, and u.sed 
it as a base of operations against Hereward the Wake and the 
insurgents of the fenland. Cambridge, however, has practically 
no further military historj’. From the 14th century onward 
materials were taken from the castle by the builders of colleges, 
while the gatehouse, the last surt'iving portion, was removed in 
1842. 

^ The medieval spirit of emulation between the universities of 
Cambridge and Oxford resulted in a series of remarkable fables 
to account for the foundation of both. 'J'hat of Cambridge was 
assigned to a Spanish prince, Cantaber, in the 432i.st year after 
the Creation. A charter from King Arthur dated 531, and the 
transference of students from Cambridge to Oxford by King 
Alfred, were also claimed as historical facts. The true germ of 
the university is to be sought in the religious foundations in the 
town. 'IBe earliest to be noticed is the Augustinian house of St 
Giles, founded by Hugolinc, wife of Roger I’icot the sheriff, in 
1092 ; this was removed in 1112 to Barnwell, where the chapel 
dedicated to St Andrew the Less is practically the sole remnant 
of its buildings. In 1224 the Franciscans came to Cambridge, 
and later in the same century a number of other religious orders 
settled here, such as the Dominicans, the Gilbertines and the 
Carmelites, who had before been established at Newnham. 
Students were gradually attracted to these several religious 


houses, and Cambridge was already recognized as a centre of 
learning when, in 1231, Henry HI. is.sued writ for its governance 
as such, among other provisions conferring certain disciplinary 
powers on the bishop of Ely. It sooif became evident that the 
influence of the religious orders on those who came to them for 
instruction was too narrow. This was recognized elsewhere, for 
it was in order to counteract tliat influence that Walter de 
Merton drew up the statute of governance for his foundation of 
Merton College, Oxford, a statute which was soon afterwards 
used as a model by Hugh de Balsham, bishop of Ely, when, in 
1281-1284 he founded the first Cambridge college, Peterhouse. 

The friction between town and university, due in the main to 
the conflict of their jurisdictions, the tradition of which, as in the 
sister university, died hard in the annual efforts of some under- 
grachnites to revive the “ (own and gown ” riots, culminated 
during the rebellion of Wat Tyler (1381) in an episode which is 
alone worthy of record and may serve to illustrate the whole. 
This was an attack by the rabble, instigated, it is said, by the 
more reputable, townspeople, on the colleges, several of which 
were sacked. The attack was ultimately defeated by the courage 
and resource of Henry .Spenser or Le Dispencer, bishop of 
Norwich. The relations of the university of f-'ambridge with the 
crown were never so intimate as tho.se of Oxford. Henry 111 . 
fortified the town with two gates, but these were burnt by the 
rebellious barons ; and in much later times the two first of the 
Stuart kings, and the two first of the. Georges, cultivated friendly 
personal relations with the university. During the civil war the 
colleges even melted down their plate for the war chest of King 
Charles; but Cambridge showed little of the stubborn royalism 
ol Oxford, and submitted to the Commonwealth without serious 
resistance. 

7 ’he history of eollegiate foundation in Candjridge after that of 
Peterhou.se may be followed through the ensuing description of 
the colleges, but for ease of reference these arc dealt 
with in alphabetical order. The main street which ” 
traverses the town from south to north, parallel to, and at a 
short distance from the river, is known surce.ssively as Trumping- 
ton .Street, King's Parade, Trinity Street, St John's Street and 
Bridge Street. The majority of the eolle^tes lie on either side of 
this street, and ehiefly between it and the river. Those of St 
John’s, Trinity, Trinity Hall, Clare, King’s and Queens’ present 
the famous “ backs ” towards the river, which i.s crossed by a 
series of picturcsqim bridges leading to the gardens and grounds 
on the opposite hank. 

Christ's College is not among the group indicated above; it 
stands farther to the east, in St Andrew’s Street. It was founded 
in 1305 by the Lady Margaret Beaufort, mother of Henry Vil. 
It incorporated God’s House, which had been founded by 
William Bingham, a cleric of London, in 1439, had been removed 
when the site was required for part of King’.s College, and had 
been refounded with the countenance of Henry VI. in 1448. 
This was a small house, but the Lady Margaret’s endowment 
provided for a master, twelve fellows and forty-seven scholars. 
Edward VI. added another fellowship and three scholarships 
and the present number of fellows is fifteen. There are certain 
exhibitions in election to which preference is given to schools 
in the north of England-—Giggleswick, Kirkby I^nsdale, Skipton 
arid .Sedbergh. The buildings of Lady Margaret’s foundation 
were in great part faced in classical style in the T7th century; 
a building east of the old quadrangle is also of this period, and 
is ascribed to Inigo Jones. The rooms occupied by the foundress 
herself are preserved, though in an altered condition, as are 
those of the poet Milton, who was educated here, and with whtnn 
the college has many associations. In the fine gardens is an 
ancient mulberry tree believed to have been planted by him. 
Among illustrious names connected with this collt^e are John 
Leland the antiquary. Archdeacon Paley, author of the Evidences, 
and Charles Darwin, while Henry More and others of the school 
of Cambridge Platonists in the 17 th century were educated here. 

Clare College lies close to the river, south of Trinity Hall. In 
1326 the university erected a hall, known as University Hall, to 
accommodate a number of students, and in 1338 Elizabeth de 
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Burgh, countess of Qare, re-endowed the hall, which took the 
name of Clare Hall, an(l only became known as college in 1856. 
Inhere was a strong ecclesiastical tendency in this foundation ; 
six out of the twenty fellows were to be priests when elected. 
The foundation now consists of a master and fifteen fellows, 
besides scholars, of whom three receive emoluments frotn the 
endowment of l.ady Clare. The old college buildings were in 
great part destroyed by fire in 1521 ; the present buildings 
date from 1638 to 1715, and are admirable examples of their 
period. They surround a very beautiful ciuadrangle, and the 
back towards the river is also fine. Unconfirmed tmdition 
indicates the poet Chaucer as an alumnus of this college ; other 
famous men associated with it were Hugh Latimer the martyr, 
Ralph Cudworth, one of the “ Platonists,” and Archbishoo 
Tillots»,n. ^ 

Corpus Chrisii College (commonly called Corpus) stands 
on the east side of 'I'riimpington Street. The influence of 
medieval gilds in Cambridge, the character of which was 
primarily religious, was exceedingly strong. About the be¬ 
ginning of the I4fh rentury there is first mentioned the gild of 
St Mary, which was connected with tlreat St Mary’s church. 
The gild was at this time prosperous, but about 1350, when 
the idea of the foundation of a college liy the gilds was matured, 
the fraternity of St Mary harked the means to proceed save by 
amalgamatiiig with another gild, that of Cairpus Christi. The 
age of this institution, whose ehurch was St Benedict's or St 
Bcne’t, is not known. By the two gilds, tlv-refore. the '• House 
of Scholars of Corpus t iiristi and the Blessed Virgin Mary ” 
was founded in 1352, the foundation being the only instance 
of its kind. In early times it was commonly known as St Benet's 
from the church connected with the (’orpus gild w-hich stands over 
against the collega, and served as its chapel for nearly three 
centuries. The foundation consists of a master and twelve 
fellows, with scholars of the old and later foundations. The 
ancient small quadrangle remains, and is of historical rather 
than architectural intere;,t. The great quadrangle dates from 
1823-1825. The library contains the famous collection of MSS. 
bequeathed by Archbishop Matthew Parker, alumnus of the 
college, in the ifith century. 

D(mnin% College is in the southern part of the town, to the 
east of frumpington Street. Sir George Downing, baronet, of 
Gamlingay Park, who died in 1749, left estates to various 
relations, who died without issue. Jn this event, Downing’s will 
provided for the foundation of a college, but the heirs contested 
the will with the university, and in spite of a decision against 
them in 1769, continued to hold the estates for many years, so 
that it was not until 1800 that the charter for the college was 
obtained. The foundation-stone was laid in 1807, and tlie two 
ranges of buildings, in classical style, represent all that was 
completed of an intended quadrangle. The foundation consists 
of a master, professors of English law and of medicine, six 
fellows and six scholars. 

Emmanuel College overlooks St Andrew’s Street. It was 
founded in 1584 by Sir Walter Mildmay {e. 1320-1589), chancellor 
of the exchequer and privy councillor under Queen Elizabeth. 
The foundation, considerably enlarged from the original, consists 
of a master,sixteen fellows and thirty scholars. There are further 
scholarships on other foundations which are awarded by pre¬ 
ference to pupils of Uppingham attd other schools in the midlands. 
Emmanuel was noted from the otfttet as a stronghold of Puritan¬ 
ism ; it is indeed recorded that Elizabeth rallied the founder 
on his intention that this should be so. Mildmay assuredly had 
the welfare of the church primarily at heart, and he attempted 
to provide against the life residence of fellows, which he con¬ 
sidered an unhealthy feature in some collies. The site of 
Emmanuel was previously occupied by a Dominican friary, 
Md some of its buildings were adapted to collegiate uses. There 
is only a little of Uie earliest building remaining; the greater 
part of the present college dates from the second half of the 
j8th century. The chapel, however, is by Sir Christopher Wren 
(1677). Richard Holdswortli, Gresham professor, and William 
Bancroft, archbishop of Canterbury, were masters of this college; 


Bishops Joseph Hall and Thomas Percy were among its alumni, 
as was John Harvard, principal founder of the great American 
college which bears his name. 

Gonville and Caius College (commonly called Caiu.s, pronounced 
Kees), stands mainly on the west side of Trinity Street. It arose 
out of an earlie.rfoundation. In 1348 Edmund Gonvile or Gonevill 
founded the hall of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin, which 
was commonly called Gonville Hall, for the education of twenty 
scholars in dialectic and other sciences, with endowment for 
a master and three fellows. "I'his hall stood on part of the present 
site of Ciorpus, but on the death of its founder in 1351 it was 
moved to the north-west corner of the site of the present Caius, 
by William Bateman, bishop of Norwich and founder of Trinitv 
Hall. The famous physician John Caius (y.r .), who was educated 
at this small institution, later conceived the idea of refounding 
and enlarging it, obtained a charter to do so in 1557, and became 
master of the new foundation of Gonville and Caius College. 
■J’he foundation consists of a master and not less than twenty- 
two fellows, exclusive of the provision under the will of Willi.am 
Henry Drosier (d. 1889), doctor of medicine and fellow of the 
college, for the endowment of seven additional fellowships. 
Since its refoundation by Caius, the college has had a pe('iiliar 
connexion with the study of medicine, while, l)esides many 
eminent physicians. Sir Thomas Gresham, Judge Jeffreys, 
Robert Hare, Jeremy I'aylor, Henry Wharton and 1 -ord Thurlow 
are among its noted names. Three sides of the main quadrangle, 
I'ree Court, including the frontage towards Trinity Street, are 
modern (1870). The interior of this court is picturescpie, and 
the design of the smaller Caius Court wa.s inspired by Caius 
himself. He also dc.signed the gates of Honour, Virtue and 
Humility, of which the two first stand in situ ; the gale of 
Honour is a peculiarly good example of early Renaissance work. 
Caius is buried in the chapel. 

Jesus College lies apart from and to the north-ca.sl of the 
majority of the collcgp.s. It was founded in 1496 by John 
Alcock, bishop of Ely. The site was previously occupied by a 
Bencdietine nunnery dedicated to St Radigund, which was 
already in existence in the first half of the j 2th century and was 
claimed by Alcock to have been founded from Ely, to the bishops 
of which it certiiinly owed much. The name given to Alcock’s 
college was that of " the most Blessed Virgin Mary, St John the 
Evangelist, and the glorious Virgin Saint Radigund,” but it 
appears that the founrlcr himself intended the name to be Jesus 
College. He provided for a master and six fellows, but the 
foundation now consists of a master and sixteen fellows, with 
twenty scholars or more. There are several further .scholarships 
confined to the .sons of clergymen of the Church of England. 
Architecturally Jesus is one of the most interesting colleges in 
Cambridge, for Alcock retained, and there still remains, a cou- 
siderahle part of the old buildings of the nunnery. The most 
important of these is the church, which Alcock, by removing 
most of the nave and other portions, converted into the usual 
form of a college chapel. The tower, however, is retained. The 
bulk of the building is an admirable example of Early English 
work, but there are traces of Norman : and Alcock added certain 
Perpendicular features. Of the rest of the college buildings, 
the hall is Alcock’s work, the brick gatehouse is a fine structure 
of the close of the isth century, while the cloister is a little later, 
and stands on the site of the nuns’ cloister. Another court dates 
from the 17th and early i8th centuries, and there is a considerable 
amount of naodern building. The most famous name connected 
with Jesus College is that of Cranmer. Among many others are 
Sir Thomas Elyot, John Bale, John Pearson, bishop of Chester, 
Hugh Peters, Gilbert Wakefield, 'I'homas Malthus, Laurence 
Sterne and Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

King’s College has its fine frontage upon the western side of 
King’s Pwade. It was founded by King Henry VI. in 1441. 
■The first site was small and circumscribed, and in 1443 the existing 
site was with difficulty cleared of dwellings. The king designed 
a close connexion between this college and his other foundation 
at Eton; he provided for a provost and for seventy scholars, 
all of whom should be Etonians. In 1861 open scholarships 
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were instituted, and the foundation now consists of a provost, 
forty-six fellows and forty-eight scholars. Half the scholarships 
are still appropriated to Eton. An adnrinistrative arrangement 
peculiar to Kite’s College is that by which the provost has 
absolute authority within its walls, to the exclusion of officers 
of the University. The chief architectural ornament of the 
college, and one of the most notable in the town, is the magnifi¬ 
cent Perpendicular chapel, comparable with those of St George 
at Windsor and Henry VII. at Westminster Abbey. The 
building was begun in 1446, and extended (apart from the 
interior fittings) over nearly seventy years. Within, the most 
splendid features are the fan-vaulting which extends throughout 
the chapel, the noble range of stained-glass windows, which 
date for the most part from the early part of the i6th century, 
and the wooden oVgan screen, which, with part of the stalls, is 
of the time of Henry VIII. The college services arc celebrated 
for the beauty of tlieir music. The bulk of the other collegiate 
buildings are of the i8th century or modern. The old court 
of King’s College is occupied by the modern university library, 
north of the chapel; the gateway, a good example (1444), is 
preserved. John Frith the Martyr, Kichard Croke, (liles 
Fletcher, Richard Mulcaster, Sir William Temple, William 
Oughtred, the poet Waller, and Horace Walpole and others of 
his family arc among many illustrious alumni of the college. 

Magdalene College (pronounced Maudlin) stands on the west 
bank of the Cam, near the Great Bridge. In 1428 the Bene¬ 
dictines of ( lowland Abbey founded a home for student monks 
on this site, and in 1519 Edward, duke of Buckingham, partly 
secularized this institution by founding Buckingham College 
in connexion with it. After the dissolution of the monastery, 
Thomas, Baron Audlcy of Walden, erected Mtigdalene in place 
of the former house in J542. The foundation consists of a 
master and seven fidlows, besides scholars. There are some 
valuable exhibitions appropriated to Wisbech school. The 
appointment of the master is peculiar, the office being in the gift 
of the occupant of Audlcy End, an estate near Saffron Walden, 
Essex. Some parts of the original building are preserved, but 
the most notable portion of the college is the Pepysian library, 
dating c. 1700. It contains the very valuable collection of books 
bequeathed by Samuel Pcjiys to the college, at which he was a 
student. Buckingham College had Archbishop Cranmer as a 
lecturer ; Charles Kingsley and Charles Stewart Parnell were 
educated at Magdalene. 

Pembroke College, stands to the east of Trumpington Street. 
It was founded in 1347 by Mary de St Paul, widow of Aylmer 
de Valence, earl of I’cmbroke. Henry VI. made notable bene¬ 
factions to it. The foundation consists of a master and thirteen 
fellows, and there are six scholarships on the original foundation, 
besides others of later institution. The older existing buildings 
are mainly of the 18th century, but much of the original fabric 
was removed and rebuilt in 1874. The chapel is of the middle of 
the 17th century, and is ascribed to Sir Christopher Wren. The 
poets Spenser and Gray, Nicholas Ridley the martyr, Archbishop 
W'hitgift and William Pitt were a.s.sociated with this college ; 
and from the number of bishops who.se names are associated 
with it the college has obtained the style of collegium episcopah. 

Peterhouse or St Peter’s College is on the west side of Trump¬ 
ington Street, almost opposite Pembroke. It has already been 
indicated as the oldest Cambridge college (1284). Hugh de 
Halsham, the founder, had settled some secular scholars in the 
ancient Auguslinian Hospital of St John in 1280, but the experi¬ 
ment was not a success. Nor did he carry out his full intentions 
as regards Peterhouse, the foundation of which followed on the 
failure of the fusion of his scholars with the hospital; but 
Simon Montagu, his successor in the bishopric of Ely, carried 
on his work, and in 1344 gave the college a code of statutes in 
which the influence of the Merton code is plainly visible. A 
master and fourteen fellows formed the original foundation, but 
the present consists of a master, and not less than eleven fellows 
and twenty-three scholars. The hall retains some original work ; 
it was first built out of a legacy from the founder. The library 
building (c. 1390) is due to a legacy from Dr Andrew Peme 


(master 1554-1580); and Dr Matthew Wren (master 1625-1634), 
uncle of the famous architect Sir Christopher Wren, directed 
the building of the chapel and cloisters. *The most famous name 
connected with the college is that of Gardinal Beaufort. 

Queens’ College stands at the south of the riverside group, and 
one of its ranges of buildings rises immediately from the river. 
A college of St Bernard had been established in 1445 by Andrew 
Docket or Dokett, rector of St Botolph’s church, who had also 
been principal of a hostel, or students’ lodge, of St Bernard. 
He sought and obtained the patronage of Margaret of Anjou, 
wife of Henry VI., who undertook the foundation of a new house 
on another site in 1448, to bear the name of Queen’s. Docket 
became the first master. In 1465 Elizabeth Woodville, wife of 
Edward IV., became the college’s second foundress. The 
foundation consists of a president and eleven fellow*. 'Jhe 
buildings are exceedingly picturesque. The main quadrangle, 
of red brick, was completed very soon after the foundation. 
The smaller cloister court, towards the river, retains building 
of the same period, and the beautiful wooden gallery of the 
president’s lodge deserves notice. Another court is called 
Erasmus’s ; the rooms which he is said to have occupied remain, 
and a walk in the college garden across the river bears his name. 

Si Catharine’s College, on the west side of Trumpington Street, 
was founded by Dr Robert Woodlark or Wodelarke, chancellor 
of the university and (1452) provo.st of King’s College. It was 
opened in 1473, but the charter of incorporation dates ifrom 1475. 
The foundation provided for a master (Woodlark being the first) 
and three fellows ; there are now six fellows, and twenty-six 
scholars. The principal buildings, surrounding a court on three 
sides, date mainly from a complete reconstruction of the college 
at the close of the 17th century. 

Si John’s College, at the north of (he riverside group of colleges, 
was founded in 15 ii by the Lady Margaret Beaufort, also 
foundress of Christ’s College. It replaced the Hospital of St 
John, which dated from the early years of the 13th century, 
and has been mentioned already in connexion with Peterhouse. 
The Lady Margaret died before the college was firmly established, 
and her designs were not carried out without many difficulties, 
which were overcome chiefly by the exertions of John Fisher, 
bishop of Rochester, one of her executors. Thirty-two fellow¬ 
ships were endowed, but subsequent endowments allowed 
extension, and the foundation now consists of a master, fifty-six 
fellows, sixty scholars and nine sizars. A large number of 
exhibitions are appropriated to special schools. Of the four 
courts of St John's, the easternmost is the original, and has a very 
fine Tudor gateway of brick. The chapel is modem (r863-i869), 
an ornate example of the work of Sir Gilbert Scott. The second 
court, practically unaltered, dates from 1598-1602. In this there 
is a beautiful ma.ster’s gallery, panelled, with a richly-moulded 
ceiling; it is now used as a combination room or fellows’ common- 
room. The third court, which contains the library (1624), bac^ 
on to the river, and the fourth, which is on the opposite bank, 
was built c. 1830. A covered bridge connects the two, and is 
commonly called the Bridge of Sighs from a certain resemblance 
to the bridge of that name at Venice. Among the notable names 
connected with this college are Cecil, I.ord Burghley, Thomas 
Cartwright, Wentworth, earl of Strafford, Roger Ascham, 
Richard Bentley, John Qeveland, the satirist, Thomas Baker, the 
historian. Lord Palmerston, Professor Adams, Sir John Herschel, 
Bishop Colenso, Dr Benjamin Kennedy, Dean Merivale, Home 
Tooke, Samuel Parr and William Wilberforce, and the pdets 
Herrick (afterwards of Trinity Hall) and Wordsworth. & 

Selwyn College, standing west of the river (Sidgwick Avenue), 
was founded in 1882 by public subscription in memory of George 
Augustus Selwyn, bishop of New Zealand and afterwards of 
Lichfield, for the purpose of giving university education with 
economy “ combined,” according to the charter, “ with Christian 
training, based upon the principles of the Church of England.” 

Sidney Sussex College faces Sidney Street It was founded 
under the will (1588) of the Lady Frances Sidney, dowager 
countess of Sussex (d. 1589), and received its charter in 1596. 
'The foundress provided for a master, ten fellows and twenty 
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scholars, but tliirty-six scholarships are now provided. The 
original buildings were of brick, but they were plastered over 
and greatly altered by' Wyatvillo about 1830. The Grey Friars 
had occupied the site, and part of their buildings remained in 
the chapel until 1777. A lieautiful block of new buildings, 
with a cloister, was erected in rSyo. The most lamous name 
associated with the college is that of Oliver Cromwell, who was 
a fellow conjraoner, as also was Thomas Fuller, author of the 
Worihies nj I'.nj^land. 

Trinity College, the front of which is on Trinity Street, is the 
largest collegiate foundation in Cambridge, and huger than any 
in Oxford. It was lounded in 1546 by King Henry VIII. and 
absorbed several earlier institutions—King's Hall (founded 
1 ))' Itdward III. in 1336), St MiebatTs or Michaelbouse (founded 
by J 4 ;rvcy de Stanton, cbancellor of the exchequer under 
Edward ll., in t323), Fyswick or J’bysick’s Hostel, belonging 
to Gonville Hall, and other hostels. Henry's original foundation 
was for a master and sixty fellows and scholars, but Queen 
Mary and other later benetactors enabled extensions to be made, 
and the foundation now consists of a master (appointed by the 
crown), at least sixty fellows, seventy-four scholars and sixteen 
si/ars, with minor scholars, chaplains, librarian and the regius 
professors of Divinity, Hebrew and Greek. Major .scholarships 
are open to undergraduates, not being of standing to take the 
degree of bachelor of arts, as well as to non-members of the 
university under nineteen years of age, while minor scholarships 
and exhibitions are open only to the latter. There are valuable 
exhibitions appropriated to certain schools, of which the most 
important are those confined to Westminster school. Trinity 
College is entered from Trinity Street by the King's Gateway 
(7518-153,5) preserved from King’s Hall, but subsequently 
altered. 'The principal or Great Court is the kirgest in Cambrirlgc 
and very fine. Its buildings are of different dates, in the centre 
is a picturesque fountain, erected by 'Ilioraa-s Neville, master 
(1593-1615), under whose direction much of tiie building was 
carried out. The chapel on the north side of the court was 
begun in the reign of Mary. The carved oak fittings within 
date from the mastership of Kicliard Hentley (1700-1742). The 
organ is parlicularly fine. A statue of Sir Isaac Newton by 
Koubiliac stands in the antechapci, and Richard Porson and 
William Whewell are buried here. The hall on the west of the 
court is Neville's work (1605), and very beautiful. 'J'he second 
court is also his foundation and bears his name. The library 
on the west side is the work of .Sir Christopher Wren. Its interior 
is excellent, and licsides busts of some of the vast number of 
famous men connected with Trinity, it contains a .statue of Ixird 
Byron by the Danish sculptor Thorvaldsen. The New Court, 
Gothic in style, was begun in 1823. The beautiful grounds and 
walks of the college extend down to and beyond tlie river. 
The college has extended its buildings to the opposite side of 
Trinity Street, where the two courts known as WhewelTs Hostel 
wfire built (c. i860) at the charge of Dr William Whewell during 
his mastership. 'The eminent alumni of this great college are 
too numerous to admit of selection. 

Trinity Hall, which lies near the river, south of Trinity, was 
founded by William Bateman, bishop of Norwich, in 1350. On 
the site there had been, for about twenty years before the founda¬ 
tion, a house of monastic students from Ely. The present college 
is alone in preserving the term Hall in its title. The foundation 
con-sists of a master and thirteen fellow.s, and the study of law, 
which the founder had especially in mind, is provid^ for by 
lectureships, and not le.ss than three studentships tenable by 
graduates of the college. The buildings are for the most part 
modern or modernized, but the interior of the library well 
preserves its character of the early part of the 17th century. 

Of the churches of (ambridge ona-has long been recognized as 
the church of the university, .wriNly Great St Mary's, which 
stiuids in the centre' of the town, between King’s 
baiuiagt^ Parade and Market Hill. It is a fine Perpendicular 
structure, founded in 1478; but the tower was not 
completed until 1608. Some Decorated details arc preserved 
from a former building. The university preachers deliver their 


sermons in this church, but it was formerly the meeting-place 
of the university for the transaction of business, for learned 
disputations and for secular festivals. The “ C7imhridge 
chimes ” struck by the clock are famous, and a curfew is rung 
each evening on the great bell. The Senate House, st7inding 
opposite Great St Mary’s, dates from 1730 and is classical in 
style. The buildings of the university library, in the immediate 
vicinity, cnolo.se two qtiadrangles, and in part occupy the site 
of the old court of King’s College. One of the quadrangles 
was formerly occupied by the schools or lecture rooms, but as 
the library grew it usur[)ed their place. Important modern 
.additions date from 1837 7i,nd i88(). The facade of the old .schools 
is an excellent work of 1758. The library is one ol those which 
is entitli'd to receive, under the Copyright Act, a copy of every 
book published in the United Kingdom.’ The FiUwilliam 
Museum, a massive classical building, w.as begun in 1837 to 
contain the bibliographical and tirt collection Ixxjueathed by 
Richard, Viscount Fitzwilliam, in 1816. The museum of 
archaeology (classical, general and local, 1884), is connected 
with the Fitzwilliam Museum. The Pitt Press (1833), housing 
the university printing establishment, was bc-gun out of the 
residue of a fund for erecting the statues of Willitim Pitt in 
Hanover Square, London, and Westminster Abbey. It stands 
near Pembroke, I’itt’s college. The .Selwyn Divinity School 
(i87q), opposite St John’s Golh'ge, was built largely iit the charge 
of j)r William Selwyn, Lady Margaret professor of divinity. 
The museums and lecture rooms (begun in 1863) arc extensive 
buildings on each side of Downing Street. Included in these 
are the museum of zoology, which had its origin in collections 
made by Sir Busick Harwood, professor of anatomy in 
1785-1814, and contains the collection of fishes made by 
Charles Darwin in the ship “ Beagle ” ; the medical school, 
botanical museum and herbarium, mincralogical museum, 
engineering laboratory (1894), optical and astronomical lecture 
room, chemical laboratory (1887), anrl the Cavendish lalxtratory 
for physical research (1874), the gift of William Cavendish, 
7th duke of Devonshire and chancellor of the university. The 
Sedgwick Geological Museum, opened by King F.dwiird VIl. 
in 1904, commemorates Adam Sedgwick, Woodwardian pro- 
fessor of geology, and originated in the collections of Dr 
John Woodward (d. 1728). Adjoining this building, in Down¬ 
ing Street is the law library, founded on a liequest from Miss 
Rebecca Flower Squire (d. i8q8) with the law schoiil. I'he 
observatory (1824) is ot7 the outskirts of the town in Mad- 
ingley Road, and the pleasant botanic garden (7762) borders 
I’rumpington Road. Ihe club-rooms arai debating hall of the 
Cambridge Union Society are adjacent to the Holy Sepulchre 
church. 

The non-collegiate students of the university (i.e. those who 
receive the university education and po.s.sess the same status as 
collegiate students without belonging to any college) have 
lecture and other rooms and a library in Fitzwilliam Hall. This 
body was created in 1869. The students reside in lodgings. 
There are two women’s rollege.s—Girton, established in 1873 on 
the north-western outskirts of the town, having been previously 
opened at Hitchin in 1869, and Newnham (1875), originally (1873) 
a hall of residence for students attending special lectures for 
women. Among other educational establishments mention must 
be made of the Leys school, founded in 1875 by a number of 
prominent Wesleyans for the non-sectarian education of boys. 
The school is divided into classical and modern sides. 

Out of a numljer of ancient churches in Cambridge, two, 
besides Great St Mary’s, deserve special notice. In St Bene¬ 
dict’s or Bene’l, which has been already mentioned 
in connexion with Corpus College, the tower is of 
great interest, being the oldest surviving building in taiuiagt. 
Cambridge, of pre-Norman workmanship, having rude 
om7imentation on the exterior and the tower arch within. Tlie 
church of the Holy Sepulchre in Bridge Street is one of the four 
ancient round churches in England. Its suppwsed date is 1120- 
1140, but although it is doubtle.ss to be associated with the 
Knights Templars, the circumstances of its foundation are not 
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known. The chancel is practically a modem reconstruction, 
and an extensive restoration, which has been adversely criticized, 
was applied by the Cambridge Ovmden Society to the whole 
fabric in 1841. At several of the villages neighbouring or 
suburban to Cambridge there are churches of interest, as at 
Chesterton, Trumpington, Grantcliester (where the name indi¬ 
cates a Roman station, borne out by the discovery of remains), 
I'cn Ditton and Barnwell, near which is the Norman Sturbridge 
chapel. In Cambridge itself there is a Norman house, much 
altered, which by a tradition of unknown origin bears the name 
of the School of Pythivgoras. 

The university is a corporate body, including all the colleges. 
'J'hese, however, are iUso corporations in themselves, and have 
Ualvenlty *'*'*'"’ statutes, but they are further subject to the 
eoatutu- paramount laws of the university, 'i'he university 
iloamnd statutes of Queen Elizaljeth were only replaced in 
'rlulm!' **^S*^‘ sUtutes us revised by a commission in 
that year were soon found to require emendation ; in 
1872 another commission was appointed, and in 1882 new 
statutes received the approval of the queen in council. The 
head of the university is the chancellor, flc is a mendier of the 
university, of high rank and position, elected by the senate. 
Being generally non-resident, he delegates his administrative 
duties to the vice-chancellor, who is the head of a college, and 
is elected for one year by the senate. The principal executive 
officers under th(! vice-chancellor are as follows. The two 
proctors have as their main duty that of disciplinary officers 
over the members of the university hi statu pujhUirri. In each 
year two colleges nominate one proctor each, according to a 
fixed rotation which gives the larger colleges a more frequent 
choice than the smaller. The proctors are assisted by four 
pro-proctors. The public orator is the spokesman of the senate 
upon such public occasions as the conferring of honorary 
degrees. 'The librarian has charge of the university library. 
'The registrar, with his assistant, records the proceedings of 
the senate, Ike., and has chiirge of documents. 'J'he university 
returns two members to parliament, elected by the members of 
the senate. The chancellor and sex viri (elected by the senate) 
form a court for offences against the university statutes by 
members not in statu pupillari. 'The chancellor and six heads of 
colleges, appointed by the senate, form a court of discipline for 
members in statu pupillari. 

'The senate in congregation is the legiislative body. Those who 
have votes in it are the chancellor, vice-chancellor, doctors of 
Senatt. divinity, law, medicine, science, letters and music, 
and masters of art, law, surgery and music. The 
council of the senate, consisting of the chancellor, vice-chancellor, 
four heads of colleges, tour professtfrs and eight other members 
of the senate chosen by the electoral roll, brings all proposals 
(called Graces) before the .senate. The revenues of the university 
are derived chiefly from fees at matriculation, for certain ex¬ 
aminations, and for degrees, from a tax upon all members of the 
umver.sity, and from contributions by the colleges, together with 
the profits of the University Press. A financial Iward. consisting 
of the vice-chancellor ex officio and certain elected members, 
administers the finances of the univer.sity. There arc boards for 
eiich of the various faculties, and a General Board of Studies, 
with the vice-chancellor at the hear!. 'I'hcrc are university 
professors, readers or lecturers in a large numlter of .subjects. 
Ihe oldest professorship is the Lady Margaret professorship of 
divinity, instituted by the foundress of Christ’s and St John’s 
Colleges in 1502. In 1540 Henry VIII. founded the regius 
professorships of divinity, civil law, physic, Hebrew and Greek. 

'The head of a college generally bears tbc title of master, as 
indicated above in the account of the several colleges. It has 
Coiiegt foundation of each college 

organtaa- includes a certain number of fellows and scholars. 
(ioB— The affairs of the college are managed by the head and 
’traHuatea or a committee of fellows. The scholars 

“ **■ and other members in statu pupillari are generally 
termed collectively undergraduates. Those who receive no 
emoluments (and therefore pay the full fees) arc technically 
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called pensioners, and form the bulk of the undergraduates. 
Another group of students receiving emoluments are termed 
sizars ; the primary object of sizarships is to open the university- 
course to men of limited means. The <itle of fellow-commoners 
belongs to wealthy students who pay special fees and have the 
right of dining at the fellows’ tables. This class has virtually- 
ceased to exist. As regards his work, the undergraduate in 
college is under tlie intimate direction of his tutors the discip¬ 
linary officer in college is the dean. Besides the foundation 
scholarships in each college there are generally certain scholar¬ 
ships and exhibitions founded by private or special benefactions ; 
these are frequently awarded for the encouragement of specific 
brunches of study, or are confined wholly, or by preference, to 
students from certain schools. 

'The total number of students is about 3000. 'The qelleges 
cannot accommodate this number, so that a student conrunonly 
spends some part of his residence in lodgings, which g^g/a, 
are licen.scd by, and under the control of, tbe university aaca and 
authorities. Such residence implies no sacrifice of axamlna- 
membership of a college. 'There arc three terms— 
Mi(-huelmas (October), la'nt and Easter (summer). They 
include together not less tlian 227 days, though the actual period 
of residence for undergraduates is about 24 weeks annually. 
Undergraduates usually begin residence in Michaelmas term. 
An elementary' examination or other evidence of qualification is 
required for admission to a college. After nine terms’ (three 
years’) residence an undergraduate can take tlie first degree, that 
of bachelor of arts (b.a.). 'The examinations required for the 
ordinary b.a. degree are-^i) Previous examination or Little-go 
(usually taken in the first term of residence or at least in the first 
year), including classics, mathematics and a go.spel in Greek and 
Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, or an additional Greek or Latin 
classic and logic. (2) (Jeneral examination in classics and 
mathematics, with a portion of English history, &c. (3) Special 
examination in .some one of a great variety of subjects. Candi¬ 
dates for honours are required to pass the Previous examination 
with certjiin additional subjects; they then have only a “ tripos ” 
exanunation in one of the following subjects—mathematics, 
classics, moral sciences, natural sciences, theology, law, history, 
oriental languages, medieval and modern languages, mechanical 
sciencas, economics. The mathematical tripos is divided into 
two piirts, in the first of which, down to iqoq, the candidates 
were classed in the result as Wrangler.s, Senior Optimes and 
Junior Optimes. 'There was also an individual order of merit, 
the most profii-ient (.andidate being plar-ed at the head of the 
list as .Senior Wrangler. But in 1906 a numljer of important 
reforms of this tripos were proposed by the Mathematical 
Board, and among the.se the abolition of the individual order 
of merit was recommended and passed by the .senate. It is now 
only employed in the law tripos. 'The classical tripos is also 
in two parts, to the second of which (-ertain kindred subjects are 
added (ancient philosophy, history, &r.). Individual order of 
merit is not observed in either part, tlie candidates being grouped 
in cla.ssc.s. There are a large number of university prizes and 
scholarships on special foundations. Such arc the Smith’s prizes 
for mathematics and natural philosophy, on the foundation 
(1768) of Robert Smith, master of Trinity, awarded up to 1883 
after examination, but since then for an essay on some branch of 
each subject, and the Chancellor’s medals, of which two have 
been awarded annually in classics since the. foundation of the 
prizes in 1751 by 'Thomas Holies, duke of Newcastle. 

'The university may adopt as affiliated colleges institutions in 
the United Kingdom or in any part of the British empire which 
fulfil certain conditions as to Uie education of adult 
students. Attendance at these iastitu tions is counted as c^tan^ 
equi-valent to a certain period of residence at Cambridge 
University in the event of a student wishing to pursue his work 
here. There arc over twenty such affiliated colleges. There are 
dso, in England, certain “ affiliated centres.” 'These are towns 
in i^ich there is no affiliated college, but students who have 
there attended a course of education managed in connexion 
with the university by a committee may enter the university 
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with privileges similar to those enjoyed by students from 
affiliated colleges. 

The principal social function of the university is the “ May 
Week ” at the close of the Kastcr term. It actually takes place 
^ ^ ® Ju"® anJ lasts longer than a week. There is a great 

‘ influx of visitors into Cambridge for this occasion. 
Tlie first four days are occupied by the college boat-races on the 
Cam, and oa subsequent days there arc college balls, concerts, 
theatrical performances and other entertainments. In the 
week following the races there is frequently, but not invariably, 
a Congregation, at which a number of honorary degrees are 
conferred on eminent men by invitation. This final period 
of the academic year is called Commencement, or in Latin Comilia 
Maxima. 

AotiiuRiTiiis. For deliuls of the administration of the university 
and colleges, regulations as to stiidii's, prizes, scholarships, Cic.. see 
the annual Camtindge Viiiiristly CiUendur and 77ir Hand¬ 

book to thr Vmversitv and ('olb’gr.s of Cambridge ; see also K. Willis 
and J. W. Clarl:, Arihitedmal JJistorv of the Vniversity of Cambridge 
(3 vols., Camhridge, iS.SO) ; J. Bass Miilhnger, Hittory of the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge from the KutUest limes to the Aeeession of 
Charles I, (a vols., 1873-1884; third vol., lyoy); and smaller 
History of Cambridge, in Longman'.s " Epoch ” Series (1888) ; 
J. W. Clark, Cambiidge, Historiiai and Puturesque (London, 1800); 
T. 1), .'Vtkinson, Cambridge Described and Illustrated, with intro¬ 
duction hy J. W. Clark (London, 1897); W. Maitland. Township 
and tioroiigh (Cambridge, 1898) ; C. W. Stubbs, Cambridge, in 
“Mediaeval Towns” series (London, 1905); Arthur Cray, 1 he 
Dual Origin of the Town of Cambridge (jiublaatioiis of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Soe... new ser. No. i, Cambridge, iyo8) ; J. W'. Clark, 
Liber memorandorum eeelesie de Tiernewelle (Cambridge. 1907), with 
an introduction by E. W. Maitland. I'or the individual colleges, 
see the scries ol College Hislories, bv various authors (London, 1899 
et seq.). 

CAMBRIDGE, a city and the county-seat of Dorchester 
county, Maryland, I’.S.A., on the Choptank river, near Chesa¬ 
peake Bay, about 60 m. S.E. of Baltimore. Pop. (i8go) 4192 ; 
(1900) 5747, of whom 1958 were negroes. It is served by the 
(oimbridge branch of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washing¬ 
ton railway (Pennsylvania railway), which connects with the 
main line at Seaford, 30 m. distant, and with the Baltimore, 
Chesapeake S: Atlantic at lliirlock, 16 m. distant; and by 
steamers of the Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic railway 
company. Jl i.> a business centre for tlie prosperous farming 
region by which it is surrounded, and is a shipping point for 
oysters and fish; among its manufactures are canned fruits 
and vegetables, flour, hominy, phosphates, underwear and 
lumber. Cambridge was founded in 1684, received its present 
name in 1086, and was chartered as a city in 1900. 

CAMBRIDGE, a city and one of the county-seats of Middlesex 
county, Massachusetts, U.S.A., situated on the Charles river, 
in the outskirts of Boston, of which it is in effect a part, although 
under separate government. Pop. (1880) 52,669; (1890) 

70,028; (1900) 91,886; (estimated, 1906) 98,554. Of the 
total population in 1900, ,30,446 were foreign-born, including 
11,2,35 Irish, 961,3 English Canadians, 1944 English, 1483 Frencli 
Canadians and 1584 Swedish ; and ,54,200 were of foreign 
parentage (both parents foreign-born), including 24,961 of Irish 
parentage, 9829 of English-Canadian parentage, 2587 of English 
parentage, and 2288 of French-Canadian parentage. Cambridge 
is entered directly by only one railway, the Boston & Maine. 
The township, now practically built over by the city, contained 
originally several separate villages, the names of which are still 
used as a convenience in designating corresponding sections of 
the municipality : Old Cambridge, North Cambridge, Cam- 
bridgeport and East Cambridge, the last two being manufactur¬ 
ing and commercial centres. 

Old Cambridge is noted as the seat of Harvard University 
{q.v.) and as a literary and scientific centre. Radcliffe College 
(1879), for women, practically a part of Harvard ; an Episcopal 
Theological School (1867), and the New Church (Swedenborgian 
or New Jerusalem) Theological School (1866) are other educa¬ 
tional institutions of importance. To Cambridge also, in 1908, 
was removed Andover Theological Seminary, a Congregational 
institution chartered in 1807, opened in Andover, Massachusetts, 


in 1808 (re-incorporated under separate trustees in 1907). This 
seminary is one of the oldest and most famous theological institu¬ 
tions in the United States ; it grew out of the theological teaching 
previously given in Phillips Academy, and was founded by the 
widow of Lt.-Uovernor Samuel Phillips, her son John Phillips 
and Samuel Abbot (1732-1812). The instruction was strongly 
Calvinlstic in the earlier period, but the seminary has always 
been “ equally open to Protestants of every denomination.’’ 
Very literal aid is given to students, and there is no charge for 
"tuition. The liibliotheca Saera, founded in 1843 by Edward 
Robinson and in 1844 taken over by I’rofessors Bela B. Edwards 
and Edwards A. Park, and the Andmier Review (1884-1893), have 
been the organs of the seminary. In 1886 some of its professors 
published Progressive Orthodoxy, a book which made a great stir 
by its liberal tone, its oppo.sition to supernaluralism and its 
evident trend toward the methods of German “ higher criticism.” 
Legal proceedings for the removal of five profes.sors, after the 
publication of this book, failed ; and their successful defence 
helped to secure greater freedom in thought and in in.struction 
in American J’re.sbylerian and Congregational theological 
serninaries. The seminary is now affiliated with Harvard 
University, though it remains independent and autonomous. 

Cambridge is a typical New England city, built up in detached 
residences, with irregular streets pleasantly shaded, and a 
considerable wealth of historic and literary associations. 'I'here 
are many reminders of the long history of Harvard, and of the 
War of Independence. Cambridge was the site of the camp of 
the first American army, at the outbreak of the war, and from 
it went the detachment which intrenched on Bunker’s Hill. 
Here are the Apthorp House (built in 1760), in which General 
Burgoyne and his officers were lodged as prisoners of war in 
1777 ; the elm under which, according to tradition, Washington 
took command of the Continental Army on the 3rd of July 1775 ; 
the old Vassall or Craigie House (1759), where Washinglon lived 
in 1775-1776, and which was later the home of Edward Everett, 
Joseph E. Worcester, Jared Sparks and (1837-1882) Henry \V. 
Longfellow. Elbridge Gerry lived and James Russell LowHl 
was born, lived and died in “ Elmwood ” (built in 1767); Oliver 
Wendell Holmes was born in Cambridge also ; John iMskc, the 
historian, lived here ; and there are mHtiy other literarv as.socia- 
tions, attractive and important for those interested in American 
letters. In Mt. Auburn Cemetery arc buried many artists, poets, 
scholars and other men and women of fame, (’ambridge is 
one of the few American cities posses.sing a crematorium (iqoo). 
The municipal water-works are excellent. A handsome brid;>o 
joining Cambridgeport to Boston (cost about $2,250,000) was 
opened late in 1906. Four other bridges span tlie Cliarles river 
between the two cities. A dam between East (Cambridge and 
Boston, traversed by a roadway 150 ft. wide, was in the process 
of construction in 1907 ; and .an extension of the Boston .subway 
into Cambridge to the grounds of Harvard University, a distance 
of about 3 m., was projected. The city government is admini¬ 
stered almost entirely under the state civil-service laws, Cam¬ 
bridge having teen a leader in the adoption of its provisions. 
A non-partisan as.sociation for political reform did excellent 
work from i8go to 1900, when it was superseded by a non- 
partisan party. Since 1887 the city has declared yearly by 
increasing majorities for prohibition of the liquor traflic. The 
high schools enjoy a notable reputation. A handsome city hall 
(cost $235,000) and public library (as well as a manual training 
school) were given to the city by Frederick H. Rindge, a one¬ 
time resident, whose benefactions to Cambridge aggregated 
in value $650,000, Cambridge has many manufacturing estab¬ 
lishments, and in 1905 the city’s factory products were valued 
at $42,407,064, an increase of 45-8 % over their value in 1900. 
The principal manufactures are slaughtering and meat-packing 
products, foundry and machine-shop products, rubber boots and 
shoes, rubber belting and hose, printing and publishing products, 
carpentering, pianos and organs, confectionery and furniture. 
Cambridge is one of the chief publishing centres of the country. 
The tax valuation of property in 1906 ($105,153,235) was more 
than $1000 per inhabitant. 
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Cambridge is “ one of the few American towns that may be 
said to have owed their very name and existence to the pursuit 
of letters ” (T. W. Higginson). Its site was selected in 1630 
by Governor WinArop and others as suitable for fortifications 
and defence, and it was intended to make it the capital of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony ; but as Boston’s peninsular position 
gave it the advantage in commerce and in defence against the 
Indians, the plan fell through, although up to 1638 various 
sessions of the general court and particular courts were held 
here. The township records (published) are continuous since 
1632. A direct tax for the wooden “ pallysadnc ” about Cam¬ 
bridge led the township of Watertown in 1632 to make the first 
protest in America against taxation without representation. 
The settlement was first known as the “ New Towne,” but in 
1638 was named Cambridge in honour of the English Cambridge, 
where several score of the first immigrants to the colony were 
educated. 'J'hc oldest college in America (Harvard) was founded 
here in 1636. In 1639 there was set up in Cambridge the first 
printing press of British North America (Boston having none 
until 1676). Other notable dates in history are 1637 and 1647, 
when general synods of New England churches met at Cambridge 
to settle disputed doctrine and define orthodoxy ; the departure 
for Connecticut of Thomas Hooker's congregation in 1636 ; the 
meeting of the convention that framed the present constitution 
of the commonwealth, 1779-1780; the separation of the Con- 
gregalionalists and Unitarians of the first parish church, in 1829 ; 
an<l the grant of a city charter in 1846. The original township 
of Cambridge was very large, and there have been successively 
detached from it, Newton (1691), Lexington (1713), Brighton 
(1837) and Arlington (1867), 

Si'c Lucius B. Page, flislorv of Camhriii gr , Massaihusetts, jfijo ■ 
/,V77 (Poston, New York. 1877) ; T. W. Higginson, Old Cambridge 
(New York, 1890) ; Artliur Gilman (ed.). The Cambridge of Eighteen 
Hundred and Ninety-Six (Cambridge, 189O) ; and Historic Cuidc 
to Cuinhridgii (Cambridge, 1007). 

CAMBRIDGE, a city and the county-seat of Guerniscy county, 
Ohio, U.S.A., on Wills Creek, about 75 m. E. by N. of Columbus. 
Bop. (1890) 4361 ; (1900) 8241, of whom 407 were foreign- 
born ; (1906, estimate) 10,569. It is served by the Baltimore & 
Ohio and the Pennsylvania railways, and is connected by an 
electric line with Byesvillc (pop. in 1900, 1267), about 7 m. S. 
Cambridge is built on a hill about 800 ft. above sea-level. 
There is a public library. Coal, oil, natural gas, clay and iron 
arc found in the vicinity, and among the city’s manufactures are 
iron, steel, glass, furniture and pottery. The value of its 
factory products in 1905 was $2,440,917. The municipality 
owns and operates the water-works. Cambridge was first settled 
in 1798 by emigrants from the island of Guernsey (whence the 
name of the county); was laid out as a town in 1806; was 
incorporated as a village in 1837 ; and was chartered as a city 
in 1893. 

CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS, a school of philosophico-religious 
thinkers which flourished mainly at Cambridge University in the 
.second half of the 17th century. The founder was Benjamin 
Whichcote and the chief members were Ralph Cudworth, 
Richard Cumberland, Joseph Glanvill, Henry More and John 
Norris (see separate articles). Other le.ss important members 
were Nathanael Culverwel (d. 1651 ?), Theophilus Gale (1628- 
1678), John Pordage (1607-1681), George Rust (d. 1670), John 
Smith (1618-1652) and John Worthington (1618-1671). They 
represented liberal thought at the time and were generally 
known as Latitudinarians. Their views were due to a reaction 
against three main tendencies in contemporary English thought: 
the sacerdotalism of Laud and his followers, the obscurantist 
sectaries and, most important of all, the doctrines of Hobbes. 
They consist chiefly of a reconciliation between reason and 
religion, resulting in a generally tolerant spirit. They tend 
always to mysticism and the contemplation of things transcen¬ 
dental. In spite of inaccuracy and the lack of critical capacity 
in dealing with their authorities both ancient and modem, the 
Cambridge Platonists exercised a valuable influence on English 
theology and thought in general. Their chief contributions to 
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thought were Cudworth’s theory of the “ plastic nature ” of 
God, More’s elaborate mysticism, Norris’s ^appreciation of Male- 
braniAe, Glanvill’s conception of scepticism as an aid to Faith, 
and, in a less degree, the harmony of Faith and Reason elaborated 
by Culverwel. The one doctrine on which they all combined to 
lay especial emphasis was the absolute existence of right and 
wrong quite apart from the theory of divine authority. Their 
chief authorities were Plato and the Neo-platonists (between 
whom they made no adequate distinction), and among modern 
philosophers, Descartes, Malebranche and Boehme. From these 
sources they attempted to evolve a philosophy of religion, 
which would not only refute the views of Hobbes, but would 
also free theology finally from the errors of scholasticism, 
without plunging it in the newer dangers of unfettered rational¬ 
ism (see Ethics). • 

See Tiilloch. Rational Theology in England in the jyth Century ; 
Hiillam, Literature of Europe (chan, on T’hilosophy from 165010 1700); 
Hunt, Religious Thought in England ; von Stein, Sieben iiiicher zur 
Cesihichte des Platonismus (1H62), ami works on individual philo¬ 
sophers appended to biographies. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE, an eastern county of England, bounded 
N. by Lincolnshire, E. by Norfolk and Suffolk, S. by Essex and 
Hertfordshire, and W. by Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire and 
Northamptonshire. The area is 858-9 sq. m. The greater part 
of the county falls within the district of the Fens, and is flat, 
elevated only a few feet above sea-level, and intersected with 
innumerable drainage channels. The physical characteristics of 
this district, and the history of its reclamation from a marshy 
and in great part uninhabitable condition, fall for consideration 
under the heading Fens. Except in the south of the county the 
scenery of the flat land is hardly ever varied by ri.sing ground or 
wood, and owes the attraction it posses-scs rather to individuality 
than to beauty. At the south-eastern and southern boundaries, 
and to the west of Cambridge, bordering the valley of the Cam on 
the north, the land rises in gentle undulations ; but for the rest, 
such elevations as the Gog Magog Hills, S.E. of Cambridge, and 
the gentle hillock on which the city of Ely stands, are isolated 
and conspicuous from afar. The principal rivers are the Ouse 
and its tributaries in the south and centre, and the Nene 
in the north; the greater part of the waters of both these 
rivers within Cambridgeshire flow in artificial channels, of 
which those for the Ouse, two great parallel cuts between 
Earith and Denver Sluice, in Norfolk, called the Bedford 
Rivers, form the most remarkable feature in the drainage of 
the eounty. The old main channel of the Ouse, from Ely 
downward to Denver (below which are tidal waters), is filled 
chiefly by the waters of the Cam or Granta, which joins the 
Ou.se 3 m. above Ely, the Lark (which with its feeder, the 
Kennett, forms the boundary of the county with Suffolk for a 
considerable distance) and the Little Ouse, forming part of the 
boundary with Norfolk. 

Geology. — By its geological features, Cambridgeshire is 
divisible into three well-marked regions; in the south and 
south-east are the low uplands formed by the Chalk ; north of 
this, but best developed in the south-west, is a clay and greensand 
area; all the remaining portion is alluvial Fenland. The general 
strike of the rocks is along a south-west and north-east line, the 
dip is south-easterly. The oldest rock is the Jurassic Oxford 
Clay, which appears as an irregular strip of elevated flat ground 
reaching from Croxton by Conington and IFenny Drayton to 
Willingham and Rampton. Eastward and northward it no doubt 
forms the floor of the Fen country, and at Thomey and Whittlesea 
small patches rise like islands, iJirough the level fen alluvium. 
The Coralline Oolite, with the Elsworth or St Ives rock at the 
base, occurs as a small patch, covered by Greensand, at Upware, 
whence many fossils have been obtained ; elsewhere its place is 
taken by the Amplhill Clays, which are passage beds between the 
Oxford and Kimmeridge Clays. The latter clay lies in a narrow 
strip by Papworth St Agnes, Oakington and Cottenham; a 
large irregular outcrop surrounds Haddenham and Ely, and 
similar occun-ences are at Marsh, Chatteris and Manea. Above 
the Kimmeridge Clay comes the Lower Greensand, sandy for the 
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greater part, but here and there hardened into the eondition 
known as “ (^rstone,.” which has been used as an inferior 
buildin;;-.slonc. 'I'his formation is thickest in the south-west; it 
extends from the border'bv (iamlingay, Caxton and Cottenham, 
and appears again in outliers at Upware, Kly and Haddenham. 
The (lault forms a strip of flat ground, 4 to 6 m. wide, running 
roughly parallel with the course of the river (lam, from Guilden 
Morden through Gambridge to Sohtim : it is a stiff blue clay 
200 ft. thick in the south-west, hut is thinner eastward. -'Vt the 
bottom of the chalk is the Chalk Marl, 10 to 20 ft. thick, with 
a glauconitic and pho.sphalic nodule-hearing layer at its base, 
known as the Cambridge Greensand. This bed has been largely 
worked for the nodules and for cement; it contains many 
fossils derived from the Gault below. Several outliers of Chalk 
MarNic upon the Gault west of the Cam, The Chalk comprises 
;dl the main divisions of the formation, including the Totternhoe 
stone, Melhourn rock tind Chalk rock. Much glacial boukler 
clay covers all the higher ground of the county ; it is a stiff 
brownish clav with msioy chalk fragments of travelled rocks. 
Near Ely there is a remarkable mass of chalk, evidently trans¬ 
ported by ice, resting on and surrounded by boulder clay. 
Plateau gravel caps some of the chalk hills, and old river gravels 
occur at lower levels with the tones of mammoth, rhinoceros and 
other extinct mammals. The low-lying Fen beds are marly silt 
with abundant peat heels and buried forests ; at the bottom is a 
gravel layer of marine origin. 

Industries. —The elimatc is as a whole healthy, the fens being 
so carefully drained that diseases to which dwellers in marshy 
districts are commonly lialile are prnrtieally eliminated. The 
land is very fertile, and although some decrease is generally 
apparent in the acreage under grain rrops, Cambridgesliire is 
one of the prinripal grain-producing counties in England. 
Nearly nine tenths of the total area is under cultivation, and an 
iimisnally small proportion is under permanent pasture. Wheat 
is the chief grain crop, but large quantities of barley and oats are 
also grown. Among green crops potatoes occupy a large and 
increasing area. Dairy-farming is especially practised in the 
south-west, where the district of the Cam valley has long been 
known ns the Dairies ; and much butter and cheese are sent to 
the London markets. Sheep are pastured extensively on the 
higlier ground, but the number of the.se and of cattle for the 
county as a whole is not large. Beans oceupy a considerable 
acreage, and fruit-growing and market-gardening are important 
in many parts. There is no large manufacturing industry 
common to the county in general ; among minor trades brewing 
is carried on at several places, and brick-making and lime¬ 
burning may also he mentioned. 

Commuiiiratimis.~-T\K prinripal railway serving the county is 
the (ireat Eastern, of which system numerous branch lines centre 
chiefly upon Cambridge, Ely and March. Cambridge is also 
served by branches of the Great Northern line from llitrhin, 
of the London & North-Western from Bletchley and Bedford, 
and of the Midland from Kettering. A trunk line connecting 
the eastern counties with the north and north-west of England 
runs northward from March under the joint working of the Great 
Northern and Great Eastern companies. The artificial w.ater- 
ways provide the county with an exten.sivc .system of inland 
navigation ; and a considerable proportion of the industrial 
population is employed on these. In this connexion the building 
of boats and barges is carried on at several towns. 

Pnftulation and Administration. — The urea of the ancient 
county is ,S49,7*3 acres, with a population in i8gi of 188,961, 
and in 1901 of 190,682. The ancient county includes the two 
administrative counties of Cambridge in the south and the Isle 
of Ely in the north. The liberty of the I.sle of Ely was formerly 
of the independent nature of a county palatine, but ceased to 
be so under acts of tS^6 and 1837. Its area is 238,048 acres, 
and that of the administrative county of Cambridge 315,17* 
acres. Cambridgeshire contains seventeen hundreds. The 
municipal boroughs are Cambridge, the county town (pop. 
38,370), in the administrative county of Camlwidge, and Wisbech 
(9381) in the Isle of Ely. The other urban districts are—in the 


administrative county of Cambridge, Che.sterton (0.591), and in 
the Isle of Ely, Chatteris (4711), Ely (7713), March (7565) and 
Whittlesey (3009), Among other considerable towns Soham 
(42,30) and Littleport (4181), both in the neighbourhood of Ely, 
may be mentioned. The town of Newmarket, which, although 
wholly within the administrative county of West Suffolk, is 
mainly in the ancient county of Cambridgeshire, is lamous for 
its race-meetings. The county is in the south-eastern circuit, 
and assizes are held at Cambridge. Each administrative county 
has a court of quarter sessions, and the two are divided into ten 
petty sessional divisions. The borough of Cambridge has a 
separate court of quarter sessions, and this borough and Vfishech 
have separate commissions of the peace. The university of 
Cainliridgc exercises disciplinary jurisdiction over its memlM-rs. 
There arc 168 entire civil parishes in the two adminislraii\e 
counties. Cambridgeshire is almost wholly in the diocese of Ely 
and tlic archdeaconries of Ely and Sudbury, but smalt portions 
are within the dioceses of St Albans and Norwich. There are 
194 ecclesiastical parishes or districts wholly or in part within 
the county. The parliamentaiy' divisions are three, namely, 
Northern or Wisbech, Western or Chesterton, and Ea.slern or 
Newmarket, each returning one member. The county also 
contains the parliamentary borough of Cambridge, returning 
one member; and the university of Cambridge returns two 
members. 

History .—The earliest English settlemenls in what is now 
Cambridgeshire were made about the 6th century by hands of 
Engles, who pu.shed their way up the Ouse and the Cam, and 
established themselves in the ten-district, where they became 
known as the Gyrwas, the districts corresponding to the modern 
counties of Huntingdonshire and Cambridgeshire being dis¬ 
tinguished as the lands of the North Gyrwas and the South 
Gyrwas respectively. At this period the fen-distriet stretrhed 
southward as far as Cambridge, and the essential unity which 
it preserved is illustrated later liy its inclusion mnder one 
sheriff, chosen in successive years from Cambridgeshire proper, 
the Isle of Ely and Huntingdonshire. In 656 numerous lands in 
the neighbourhood of Wisheeh were included in the endowment 
of the abbey of Peterborough, and in the same century religious 
hou.ses were established at Ely and Thorney, both of which, 
however, were destroyed during the Danish invasions of the 
qth century. After the treaty of Wedmore the district heeame 
part of the Danelaw. On the expulsion of the Danes by Edward 
in the 10th century it was included in East Anglia, hut in the 
11th century was again overrun by the Danes, who in the eimrse 
of their devastations burnt Cambridge. 'I hc first mention of 
the shire in the Saxon Chronicle records the valiant resistance 
which it opposed to the invaders in :oio when the rest of East 
Anglia had taken ignominious flight. The shire-system of 
East Anglia was in all probability not definitely settled before 
the Conquest, hut during the Danish occupation of llie 9th century 
the district possessed a certain military and political organization 
round Cambridge, its chief town, whence probably originated 
the constitution and demarcation of the later shire. At the time 
of the Domesday Survey the county was divided as now, except 
that the Isle of Ely, which then formed two hundreds having 
their meeting-place at Witchford, is now divided into tlie four 
hundreds of Kly, Wisheeh, North Witchford and .South Witch- 
ford, while Cambridge formed a hundred by itself. The 
hundred of Fiendish was then known as Flamingdikc. Cam¬ 
bridgeshire was formerly included in the dioce.se of Lincoln, 
until, on the erection of Ely to a bishop’s see in 1109, almost the 
whole county was placed in that diocese. In 1291 the whole 
county, with the exception of parishes in the deanery of Fordham 
and diocese of Norwich, constituted the archdeaconry of Ely, 
comprising the deaneries of Ely, Wisbech, Chesterton, Cambridge, 
Shingay, Bourn, Barton and &mps. The Isle of Ely foimerly 
constituted an independent franchise in which the- bishops 
exercised quasi-palatinate rights, and offences were held to be 
committed against the bishop’s peace. 'Itose privileges were 
consideraWy abridged in the reign of Henry VIII., but the Isle 
still had separate civil officers, appointed by the bishop, chief 
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among whom wore the chief justice, chief bailiff, deputy bailiff 
and two coroners. The bishop is still custos rotulorum of the 
I.sle. rambri<lgcshire has always been remarkable for its lack 
of countv families, and for the frequent changes in the ownership 
of estates. No Englishmen retained lands of any importance 
after the Conquest, and at the time of the Domesday Survey 
the chief lay proprietors were Alan, earl of Hrittany, whose 
descendants the /.ouches retained estates in the county until 
the 15th century ; Picot the sheriff, whose estates passed to 
the families of Peverell and Pcchc : Aubrey de Vere, whose 
de.seendants retained their estates till the ihth eentury ,■ and 
Hardwinus de Sealariis, aneeslor of the Scales of Whaddon. 

From the time of Hereward’s famous resistance to the Con¬ 
queror in the fen-distriet, the Isle of F.ly was intimately eoneerned 
with the great political struggles of the country'. It was defended 
against Stephen by P.ishop Nigellus of F.ly, who fortified F.ly 
and Aldreth, and the latter in 1144 was held for the empress 
Maud hy Geoffrey de Mandeville. During the struggles between 
John and his barons, Faukes de Breaut6 was made governor of 
Cambridge Castle, which, however, surrendered to the barons 
in the same year. The Isle of JCly was seized by the followers 
of Simon de Monlfort in I2fi6, but in jatiy was taken by Prince 
J'idward. At the Reformation period the county showed much 
sympathy with the Reformers, and in 1642 the knights, gentry 
and commoners of Cambridgesliiri- petitioned for the removal 
of all unwarrantable orders and dignities, and the l)anisbment 
of popish elergy. In the civil war of the J7th eentury 
Cambridgeshire was one of the associated counties in which the 
king had no visible party, though the university assisted him 
with contributions of plate and money. 

Cambridgeshire has always been mainly an agricultural 
county. The Domesday Survey mentions over ninety mills 
and numerous valuable fisheries, especially eel-fisheries, and 
contains frequent references to wheat, malt and honey. The 
county had a flourishing wool-industry in the 14th century, 
and Ijecame noted for its worsted cloths. The Black Death of 
1449 and the ravages committed during the Wars of the Roses 
were followed hy periods of severe depression, and in 1439 several 
Cambridgeshire towns obtained a remission of taxation on the 
plea of j-Hiverty. In the lOtb eentury barley for malt was grown 
in large t|uantities in the south, and the manufacture of willow- 
baskets was carried on in the fen-districts. Saffron was extens- 
i\ ely cultivated in the 18th eentury, and paper was manufactured 
near Stitrbri<lge. Stiirl)ri<lge fair was at. this period reckoned 
the largest in F.iirope, the chief articles of merchandise being 
wool, hops and leatlier; and the Newmarket races and horse- 
trade were already famous. Large waste areas were brought 
under cultivation in the 17th century through the drainage 
of the fen-district, which was brought to completion about 
1652 through the labours of Cornelius Vermuyden, a Dutchman. 
The coprolite industry was very profitable for a short period 
from 1850 to 1880, and its decline was aeeompanied by a general 
industrial and agricultural depression. Cambridgeshire returned 
three members to parliament in 1290, and in 1295 the county 
returned two members, the borough of Cambridge two members, 
and the city of Ely two members, this being the sole return for 
Ely. The university was summoned to return members in 1300 
and again in 1603, but no returns arc recorded before 1614, 
after which it conlinued to return two members. Linder the 
Reform Act of 1832 the county returned three members. 

Antiquities. —In ecclesiastical architecture Cambridgeshire 
would l.)e rich only in the possession of the magnificent cathedral 
at Ely and the round church of the Holy Sepulchre, Jesus 
College and King’s College chapels, and many other examples 
in Cambridge. But there are many fine churches elsewhere. 
At Thomey, a small town in the north of the county, which owes 
much in appearance to the 8lh duke of Bedford (d. 1872), the 
parish church is actually a portion of the church of an abbey 
.said to date originally from the 7th century, and refounded in 
972 by Ethelwold, bishop of Winchester, as a Benedictine 
monastery. The church is partly fine Norman. Another 
Norman building of special interest is Sturbridge chapel near 
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Cambridge, which belonged to a lepers’ hospital. To this 
foundation King John granted a fair, which J3ecame,and continued 
until the i8th eentury, one of the most important in England. It 
is still held in September. At Swaffhanf Prior there are remains 
of two churches in one churchyard, the tower of one being good 
Transitional Norman, while that of the other is Perpendicular, 
the upper part octagonal. Among many Early English examples 
the church of Cherry Hinton near Cambridge may be mentioned. 
The ehurches of Trumpington and liottisham are fine specimens 
of the Decorated style ; in the first is a famous brass to Sir 
Roger de Trumpington (1289). As Perpendicular examples the 
lower and spire of St Mary's, Whittlesey, and the rich wooden 
roof of Outwcll church, may be selected. Monastic remains 
are scanty. Excluding the town of Cambridge there are no 
domestic buildings, cither ancient or modem, of special «iote, 
with the exception of Sawston Hall, in the south of the county, 
a quadrangular mansion dated 1557-1584. 

.\eTiroai nrs.—See D. and S. T.vsons, Magna Ttritawnia, vol. ii. 
part i. (London, iSoS) ; f. C. Babmgtcm, Aneirnt LambndgcihiKi 
(CUrnbridge, ; K. Itowes, Catalogue of Hooks ^nutted at or 

relaUug it/ Cambridge (t'iind>ritlg(‘, i8yT ct seq.) ; K. Convbeare, 
History of Cambiidgeshne (I.oinlon, 1897) ; Viitoria County History, 
Cambridgeshire. 

CAMBUSLANG, a town of Lanarkshire, Scotland. It is situ¬ 
ated near the Clyde, 4J m. S.E. of Gla.sgow (of which it is a 
residential suburb) by the Cah’donian railway. Pop. (1891) 
8323 ; (1901) 42,252. Its leading industries include coal-mining, 
tiirkey-rcd dyeing and brick-making. It contains one of the 
largest steel works in tlie Ltniled Kingdom. Among the chief 
edifices are a public hall, institute and librar)’. It was the 
birthplace of John Claudius London (1783-4843), the land¬ 
scape gardener and writer on horticulture, whose Arboretum et 
Frulieetum Britannicum still ranks as an authority. 

CAMBYSES (Pers. Kambiijiya), the name borne by the father 
and the son of Cyrus the Great. When Cyrus conquered Babylon 
in 539 he was employed in leading religious ceremonies {Chronicle 
of Nabonidiis), and in the cylinder which contains Cyrus’s 
proclamation to the Babylonians his name is joined to that of 
iiis father in the praj'ers to Mardiik. On a tablet dated from the 
first year of Cyrus, Cambyscs is called king of Babel. But his 
authority seems to have been quite ephemeral; it was only in 
530, when Cyrus set out on his last expedition into the East, 
that he associated Cambyscs on the throne, and numerous 
Babylonian tablets of this time are dated from the accession 
and the first year of Cambyscs, when Cyrus was “ king of the 
countries ” (i.e. of the world). After the death of his father in 
the spring ot 528 Cambyses became sole king. The tablets dated 
from his reign in Babylonia go down to the end of his eighth 
year, i.e. March 521 B.c.' Herodotus (iii. 66), who dates his reign 
from the death of Cyrus, gives him seven years five montlis, i.e. 
fro4n 528 to tlie summer of 521. For these dates cf. Ed. Meyer, 
Forschmtgcn zur alien Geschichie, ii. 470 ft. 

The traditions about Cambyses, preserved by the Greek 
authors, come from two different sources. The first, which 
forms the main part of the account of Herodotus (iii. 2, 4, 
iO'37)i is Egyptian origin. Here Cambyses is made the 
legitimate son of Cyrus and a daughter of Apries (Herod, iii. 2, 
Dinon fr. 11, Polyacn, viii. 29), whose death he avenges on the 
successor of the usurper Amasis. (In Herod, iii. 1 and Ctesias 
ap. Athen. xiii. 560 D, this tradition is corrected hy the Persians : 
Camby.ses wants to marry a daughter of Amasis, who sends 
him a daughter of Apries instead of his own daughter, and by 
her Cambyscs is induced to begin the war.) His great crime is 
the killing of the Apis, for which he is punished by madness, 
in which he commits many other crimes, kills his broker and his 
sister,and at last loses his empire and dies from a wound in the hip, 
at the same place where he had wounded the sacred animal. 
Intermingled are some stories derived from the Greek mercen¬ 
aries, especially about their leader Phanes of Halicarnassus, who 

' On tlie much discussed tablet, which is said to date from his 
iith yeat, tlie writer had at first written “ loth year of Cyrisz," 
and then corrected this date into " ist year of C^byses see 
Strassmaicr, Inschriften von Cambyses, No. 97. 
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betrayed Egypt to the Persians. In the Persian tradition the 
crime of Cambyses is _the murder of his brother; he is further 
accused of drunkenness, in which he commits many crimes, and 
thus accelerates his ruin; These traditions are found in different 
passages of Herodotus, and in a later form, but with some 
trustworthy detail about his household, in the fragments of 
Ctesias. With the exception of Babylonian dated tablets and 
some Egyptian inscriptions, wo possess no contemporary evidence 
about the reign of Cambyses but the short account of Darius in 
the Behistun inscription. It is impossible from these sources to 
form a correct picture of Cambyses’ character; but it .seems 
certain that he was a wild despot and that he was led by 
drunkenness to many atrocious deeds. 

It was quite natural that, after Cyrus had conquered Asia, 
Camh^'ses should undertake the conquest of Egypt, the only 
remaining independent state of the I'lastern world. Before he 
set out on his expedition he killed his brother Bardiya (Smerdis), 
whom Cyrus had appointed governor of the eastern provinces. 
The date is given by Darius, whereas the Greek authors narrate 
the murder after the conque.st of Egypt. The war took place in 
S 2 S> when Amasis had just been succeeded by his son Psam- 
metichus III. Cambyses had prepared for the march through 
the desert by an alliance with Arabian chieftains, who brought a 
large supply of water to the stations. King Amasis had hoped 
that Egypt would be able to withstand the threatened Persian 
attack by an alliance with the Greeks. But this hope failed ; 
the Cyprian towns and the tyrant Polycrates of Samos, who 
possessed a large fleet, now preferred to join the Persians, and 
the commander of the Greek troops, Phancs of Halicarnassus, 
went over to them. In the decisive battle at Pelusium the 
Egyptians were beaten, and shortly afterwards Memphis was 
taken. The capti\ e king Psammctichus was executed, having 
attempted a rebellion. The Egyptian inscriptions show that 
Camby.scs officially adopted the titles and the costume of the 
Pharaohs, although we may very well believe that he did not 
conceal his contempt for the customs and the religion of the 
Egyptians. From Egypt Cambyses attempted the conquest of 
Ethiopia (Cush), i.e. the kingdom of Napata and Meroe, the 
modern Nubia. But his army was not able to cross the deserts; 
after heavy losses he was forced to return. In an inscription 
from Napata (in the Berlin museum) the Ethiopian king Nastesen 
relates that he had beaten the troops of Kembasuden, i.e. 
Cambyses, and taken all his ships (H. Schafer, Die Aethiopische 
Ki'migsinschrijl des Berliner Museums, 1901). Another expedi¬ 
tion against the great oasis failed likewise, and the plan of attack¬ 
ing Carthage was frustrated by the refusal of the Phoenicians 
to operate against their kindred. Meanwhile in Persia a usurper, 
the Magian Gaumata, arose in the spring of 522, who pretended 
to be the murdered Bardiya (Smerdis). He was acknowledged 
throughout Asia. Camby.ses attempted to march against him, 
but, seeing probably that success was impossible, died by his 
own hand (March 521). This is the account of Darius, which 
certainly must be preferred to the traditions of Herodotus and 
('tesias, which ascribe his death to an accident. According to 
Herodotus (iii. 64) he died in the Syrian Ecbatana, i.e. Hamath; 
Jo.sephus {Ant. xi. 2. 2) names Damascus; Ctesias, Babylon, 
which is absolutely impossible. 

See A. Lincke, Kambyses in der Sa^e, Litleralur md Kunst des 
Mittelalters, in Aegyptiaca; I'cstsohrt/t fur Georg Ehers (Leipzig 
1897). pp. 41-61 ; also Persia: Ancient History. (Ed. M.) 

CAMDEN, CH^BLES PRATT, 1ST Eakl (1714-1794), lord 
chancellor of England, was bom in Kensington in 1714. He was 
a descendant of an old Devonshire family of high standing, the 
third son of Sir John Pratt, chief-justice of the king’s bench in 
the reign of George I. He received his early education at Eton 
^d King’s College, Cambridge. In 1734 he became a fellow of 
his college, and in the following year obtained his degree of B.A. 
Having adopted his father’s profession, he had entered the 
Middle Temple in 1728, and ten years later he was called to the 
bar. He practised at first in the courts of common law, travelling 
also the western circuit. For some years his practice was so 
limited, and he became so much discouraged, that he seriously 
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thought of turning his back on the law and entering the church. 
He listened, however, to the advice of his friend Sir Robert 
Henley, a brother barrister, afterwards known as Lord Chancellor 
Northrngton, and persevered, working on and waiting for success. 
The first case which brought him prominently into notice and 
gave him assurance of ultimate success was the government 
prosecution, in 1752, of a bookseller, William Owen, for a libel on 
the House of Commons. 

His speech for the defence contributed much to the verdict for 
the defendant. In 1757, through the influence of William Pitt 
(afterwards earl of Chatham), with whom he had formed an 
intimate friendship while at Eton, he received the appointment 
of attorney-general. The same year he entered the House of 
Commons as member for the borough of Downton in Wiltshire. 
He sat in parliament four years, but did not distinguish himself 
as a debater. His professional practice now largely increased. 
One of the most noticeable incidents of his tenure of oflicc as 
attorney-general was the prosecution of Dr J. Shehbeare(i7oo- 
1788), a violent party writersif the day, fora libel against the 
government contained in his notorious Letters to the People of 
England, which were published in the years 1756-1758. As a 
proof of Pratt’s moderation in a period of passionate party 
warfare and frequent state trials, it is noted that this was the 
only official prosecution for libel which he set on foot. In 
January ) 762 J’ratt was raised to the bench as chief-justice of the 
common pleas. He was at the same time knighted. .Soon after 
his elevation the nation was thrown into great excitement about 
the prosecution of John Wilkes, and the question involved in it 
of the legality of “general warrants.” Chief-Justice Pratt 
pronounced, with decisive and almost pa.ssionate energy, against 
their legality, thus giving voice to the strong feeling oi the nation 
and winning for himself an extraordinary degree of popularity 
as one of the “ maintainers of English constitutional liberty.’’ 
Honours fell thick upon him in the form of addre.sscs from the city 
of London and many large towns, and of presentations of freedom 
from various corporate bodies. In July 1765 he was raised to 
the peerage as Baron Camden, of Camden Place, in the county oj 
Kent; and in the following year he was removed from the court 
of common pleas to take his seat as lord chancellor (Jidy 30, 
1766). This seat he retained less than four years ; for although 
he discharged its duties in so efficient a manner that, with one 
exception, his decisions were never reversed on appeal, he took 
up a position of such uncompromising hostility to the govern¬ 
ments of the day, the Grafton and North administrations, on 
the greatest and most exciting matters, the treatment of the 
American colonies and the proceedings against John Wilkes, 
that the government had no choice but to require of him the 
surrender of the great seal. He retired from the court of chancery 
in January 1770, but he continued to take a warm interest in 
the political affairs and discussions of the time. He continued 
steadfastly to oppose the taxation of the American colonists, and 
signed, in 1778, the protest of the Lords in favour of an address 
to the king on the subject of the manifesto of the American 
commissioners. In 1782 he was appointed president of the 
council under the Rockingham administration, but retired in the 
following year. Within a few months he was reinstated in this 
office under the Pitt adminkstration, and held it till his death. 
Lord Camden was a strenuous opponent of Fox’s India Bill, took 
an animated part in the debates on important public matters 
till within two years of his death, introduced in 1786 the scheme 
of a r^ency on occasion of the king’s insanity, and to the last 
zealoudy defended his early views on the functions of juries, 
especially of their right to decide on all questions of libel. He 
was raised to the dignity of an earl in May 1786, and was at the 
same time created Viscount Bayham. Earl Camden died in 
London on the i8th of April 1794. His remains were interred in 
Seale church in Kent. 

CAMDEN, JOHN JEFFREYS PRATT, 2ND Earl and iST 
Marquess (1759-1840), only son of the ist earl, was tom on the 
nth of February 1759, and was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In 1780 he was chosen member of parliament for 
Bath, and he obtained the lucrative position of teller of the 
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betrayed Egypt to the Persians. In the Persian tradition the 
crime of Cambyses is ,thc murder of his brother; he is further 
accused of drunkenness, in which he commits many crimes, and 
thus accelerates his ruin.*' These traditions are found in different 
passages of Herodotus, and in a later form, but witii some 
tru.stworthy detail about his household, in the fragments of 
t'tesios. With the exception of Babylonian dated tablets and 
some Egyptian iiiscriptinns, we possess no eontemporary evidence 
about the reign of Cambyses but the sliorl account of liarius in 
the Bchistun inscription. It is impossible from these sources to 
form a correct picture of Catnliy.scs’ character; hut it seems 
certain that he was a wild desput and tliat he was led by 
drunkenness to many atrocious deeds. 

It was quite natural that, after Cyrus had conquered Asia, 
Camti^’scs should undertake the conquest of Egypt, the only 
remaining independent slate of tl>e JCastern world. Before he 
set out on his expedition he killed his brother Bardlya (Smerdis), 
wh<im Cyrus imd appointed governor of the eastern provinces. 
The date is given by Darius, whereas the Greek authors narrate 
the mvirder after the conquest of ICgypl. Tlic war tonic place in 
525, when Amusis iiad just been succeeded by his son Psam- 
mcdchus III. Cambyses had prepivrcd for the march through 
titc desert iiy an alliance with Arabian ciiicftains, who brought a 
large supply of water to the stations. King Amasis had hoped 
that Egj'pt would be able to withstand the threatened Persian 
attack by an alliance with the Greeks, But this hope failed ; 
the Cyprian towns and the tyrant Polyerale.s of Samos, who 
possessed a large fleet, now jtreferied to join the Persians, and 
the commander of the Greek troops, Phnnes of Halicarnassus, 
went over to them. In the decisive battle at PeUisium the 
Egyptians were beaten, and .shortljr afterwards Memphis was 
taken. Tlie captive king Psammetichus was executed, having 
attempted a rebellion. The Egyptian inscriptions show that 
Cambyses officially adopted the titles and the costume of the 
I’liarauhs, although we may veiy well believe that he did not 
conceal his contempt for the cu.sloms and the religion of the 
Eg)'ptians. Prom Egypt Camtiyscs attempted the conquest of 
Ethiopia (Cu.sh), i.e, the kingdom of Napata and Mcroc, the 
modern Nubia. But his army was not able to cross the deserts; 
after heavy losses he was forced to return. In an inscription 
from Napata (in the Berlin museum) the Ethiopian king Na-stesen 
relates that he had beaten the troops of Kembasuden, f.«. 
Cambyses, and taken ail his ships (H. Schafer, Die Aethiopische 
Kmigsinsrhri/t Jes nerlitifr Museums, 1901). Another expedi¬ 
tion against the great twisis failed likewise, and tlic plan of attack¬ 
ing Carthage was frustrated by the refusal of the Phoenicians 
to operate against Uieir kindred. Meanwhile in Persia a usurper, 
the Magian Gaumata, arose in the spring of 522, who pretended 
to be the murdered Burdiya (Smerdis). He was acknowledged 
throughout Asia. Cambyses attempted to march against him, 
but, seeing probably that sticecss was impossible, died by his 
own hand (March 521). This is the account of Darius, which 
CiTtainly must be preferred to the traditions of Herodotus and 
Ctesias, which ascribe his death to an accident. According to 
Herodotus (iii, 64) he died in the Syrian Ecbatana, t.e. Hamath; 
Josephus {AnU xi, 2. 2) names Damascus; Ctesias, Bal^lon, 
whi(^ is absolutely impossible. 

See A, JJneke, Kamlysts in it* S»tt, LilUeatur ti»i fCunit its 
A/tUelaIttrs, in Aenpli<ua: J-'esIsthrt/t ffir Gtprg i'litrs {Ia*ip*ig 
1897). pp. 41-61; alsoI’KRBiA: AneientHistory, (En. M.) 



CAMDKN, CHABLB8 FRATT, xsi Easl (1714-1794), lord 
chancellor of Eriguuul, was bom in Kensington in 1714. He was 
a descendant of an old Devonshire family of high standing, the 
third son of Sir John Pratt, chief-justice of the king’s bench in 
the rei^ of George I. He received his early education at Eton 
B|id King’s College, Cambridge. In 1734 he became a fellow of 
his college, and in the following year obtained his degree of B.A. 
Having adopted his father’s profession, he had entered the 
Middle Temple in 17SR, and ten years la^ he was called to the 
bar. He practised at first in the courts of common law, travelling 
also the western circuit. For some years his practice was so 
limited, and he became so much discouraged, that he seriously 
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thought of turning his back on the law and entering the church. 
He listened, however,_ to the advice of his friend Sir Robert 
Henley, a brother barrister, afterwards known as Lord Chancellor 
Northington, and persevered, working on and waiting for success. 
The first case which brought him prominently into notice and 
gave him assurance of ultimate success was the government 
prosecution, in 1752, of a bookseller, William Owen, for a libel on 
the House of Commons. 

His speech for the defence contributed much to the verdict for 
the defendant. In 1757, through the influence of William Pitt 
^afterwards earl of Chatham), with whom he had formed an 
mtimatc friendship while at Ivton, he received the appointment 
of attorney-general. The same year he entered the House of 
Commons as member for the borough of Downton in Wiltshire. 
He sat in parliament four years, but did not distinguish himself 
as a debater. His professional practice now largely increased. 
One of the most noticeable incidents of hU tenure of oflico as 
attorney-general was the prosecution of Dr J. Shehbeare{r;oq~ 
1788), a violent party writers)! the day, fora libel against the 
government contained in h» notorious Lfttfrs to the Ptoftle of 
England, which were puHishixl in the years 1756-1758. .^s a 
proof of Pratt's moderulion in a period of passionate party 
warfare and frer|uent state trials, it is noted this was the 
only official prosecution for libel wliich he set on foot. In 
January 1762 Pratt was raised to the bench as chief-justire of the 
common pleas. He was at the same time knighted. .Soon after 
his elevation the nation was thrown into great excitement ulxxit 
the prosecution of John Wilkes, and the question involved in it 
of the legality of "general warrunls.'* Qiicf-Ju.slicc Pratt 
pronounced, with decisive and almost passionate energy, against 
their legality, thus giving voice to the strong feeling ol the imtinn 
and winning for himself an extraordinary degree of popularity 
as one of the “ maintainers of English constitutiunai liberty." 
Honours fell thick upon him in the form of addresses from the city 
of London and many large towns, and of presentations of freedom 
from various corporate bodies. In July 1765 lie was raised to 
the peerage as lioron Camden, of Camden Place, in the county of 
Kent; and in the following year he was removed from the court 
of common pleas to take his seat as lord chancellor (July 30, 
1766). This scat he retained less than four years ; fur uthough 
he discharged its duties in so efficient a manner that, with one 
exception, his decisions were never reversed on appeal, he look 
up a position of such uncompromising hostility to the govern¬ 
ments of the day, the Grafton and North administrations, on 
the greatest and most exciting matters, the treatment of the 
American colonies and the proceedings against John Wilkes, 
that the government had no choice but to require of him the 
surrender uf the great seal. He retired from the court of chancery 
in January 1770, but he continued U> take a warm interest in 
the political affairs and discussions of the time. He continued 
steadfastly to oppose the taxation of the American colonists, and 
signed, in >778, the protest of the Lords in favour of an address 
to the king on the subject of the manifesto of the American 
commiBsiunets, In 1782 he was appointed president of the 
council under the Rockingham administration, but retired in the 
following year. Within a few months he was reinstated in this 
office under the Pitt administration, and held it till his death. 
Lord Camden was a strenuous opponent of Fox’s India Bill, took 
on animated part in the debates on important public matters 
till within two years of his death, introduced in 1786 the scheme 
of a r^eiicy on occasion of the kipg’s insanity, and to the lost 
zealoutiy defended his early views on the functions of juries, 
especially of their right to dedde on all questions of lilwl. He 
was raised to the dignity of an earl in May 1786, and was at the 
same time created Viscount Bayham. Earl Camdm died in 
London on the i8th of April 1794. His remains were interred in 
Seale chundi in Kent. 

CAMDBK, JOHN JBFrRETS PRATT, 2ND Earl and iST 
Harquxss (175^-1840), only son of the xst earl, was tern on the 
nth of February 1759, and sraa educated at Trini^ College, 
Cambridge. In 1780 he was chosen member of parliament for 
Bath, end he obtained the lucrative position of teller of the 
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exchequer, an office which he kept until his death, although 
after j8i 2 he refused to receive the large income arising from it. 
In the ministry of William Pitt, Pratt was successively a lord of 
the admiralty and a lord of the treasury ; then, having suc¬ 
ceeded his father in the earldom in 1794, he was appointed lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland in 1795. Disliked in Ireland as an opponent 
of Roman Catholic emancipiation and as the exponent of an 
unpopular policy, Camden’s term of office was one of commotion 
and alarm, culminating in the rebellion of 1798, Immediately 
after the suppression of the rising he resigned, and in 1804 
became secretary for war and the colonies under Pitt, and in 
1805 lord president of the council. He was again lord presi¬ 
dent from 1807 to 1812, after which date he remained for some 
time in the cabinet without office. In 1812 he was created 
carl of Brecknock and Marquess Camden. He died on the 8th 
of October 1840, and was succeeded by his only son, George 
Charles, 2nd marquess (1799-1866). The present marquess is 
his descendant. Camden was chancellor of tlie university of 
Cambridge and a knight of the Garter. 

CAMDEN, WILLIAM (1551-1623), English antiquary and 
historian, was born in London on the 2nd of May 1551. His 
father, Sampson Camden, a native of Lichfield, had settled in 
London, and, as a painter, had become a member of tlie company 
of painter-stainers. His mother, Elizabeth, belonged to the old 
Cumberland family of Curwen. Young Camden received his 
early education at Christ’s Hospital and St Paul’s school, and 
in 1566 went to Magdalen College, Oxford, probably as a servitor 
or chorister. Failing to obtain a demyship at Magdalen he re¬ 
moved to Broadgates Hall, afterwards Pembroke College, and 
later to Christ Church, where he was supported by his friend. 
Dr Thomas Tliornton, canon of Christ Church. As a defender 
of the established religion he was soon engaged in controversy, 
and his failure to secure a fellowship at All Souls’ College is 
attributed to the hostility of the Roman Catholics. In 1570 
he supplicated in vain for the degree of B.A., and although a 
renewed application was granted in >573 it is doubtful if he ever 
look a degree ; and in 1571 he went to London and devoted 
himself to antiquarian studies, for which he had already acquired 
a taste. 

Camden spent some time in travelling in various parts of 
England collecting materials for his Britannia, a work which 
was first published in 1586. Owing to his friendship with Dr 
Gabriel Goodman, dean of Westminster, Camden was made 
second master of Westminster school in 1575; and when Dr 
Edward Grant resigned the lieadmastcrship in 1593 he was 
appointed as his successor. The vacations which he enjoyed 
as a -schoolmaster left him time for study and travel, and during 
these years he supervised the publication of three further 
editions of the Britannia. Although a layman he was granted 
the prebend of Ilfracombe in 1589, and in 1597 he resigned his 
position at Westminster on being made Clarencieux king-at-arms, 
an appointment which caused some ill-feeling, and the York 
herald, Ralph Brooke, led an attack on the genealogical accuracy 
of the Britannia, slylA accused its author of plagiarism. Camden 
replied to Brooke in an appendix to the fiftb edition of the 
Britannia, published in 1600, and his reputation came through 
the ordeal untarnished. Having brought out an enlarged and 
improved edition of the Britannia in 1607, he b^an to work on a 
history of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to which he had been 
urged by Lord Bu^hley in 1597. The first part of this history 
dealing with the reign down to 1588 was published in 1615 under 
the title Annales rerum Anglicarum et Hibernicarum regnanie 
Elizabetha. With regard to this work some controveny at 
once arose over tlie author’s treatment of Mary, queen of Scots. 
It was asserted that Camden altered his original narrative in 
order to please James I., and, moreover, that the account which 
he is said to have given to his friend, the French historian, 
Jacques de ’Thou, differed substantially from his own. It seems 
doubtful if there is any truth in either of these charges. ’The 
second part of this work, finished in 1617, was published, after 
the author's death, at Leiden in 1625 and in London in 1627. 
In 1622 Camden carried out a plan to found a history lectureship 


at Oxford. He provided an endowment from some lands at 
Bexley, and appointed as the first lecturer his friendj Degory 
Wheare. The present occupant of the position is known as the 
Camden professor of ancient history, l^s concluding years were 
mainly spent at Chislehurst, where he had taken up his residence 
in 1609, and in spite of recurring illnesses he continued to work 
at material for the improvement of the Britannia and kindred 
subjects. He died at Chislehurst on the 9th of November 1623, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey, where a monument now 
stands to his memory. 

The Britannia, the first edition of which is dedicated to Burgh- 
ley, is a survey of the British islands written in elegant Latin. 
It was first translated into English in 1610, probably under the 
author’s direction, and other translations have subsequently 
appeared, the best of which is an edition edited by Richard 
Gough and published in tlirce volumes in 1789, and iif four 
volumes in 1806. The Annales has been translated into French, 
and English translations appeared in J635, 1675 and 1688. 
The Latin version was published at Leiden in 1639 and 1677, 
and under the editorship of T. Hcame at Oxford in 1717. In 
addition to these works Camden compiled a Greek grammar, 
Institutio Graecac Grammatices Camfiendiaria, which became 
very popular, and he published an edition of the writings of Asser, 
Giraldus Cambrensis, 'I'homas Walsingham and others, under the 
title, Anglica, Hibernica, Normanniea, Cambrica, a veteribus 
scripta, published at Frankfort in 1602, and again in 1603. 
He also drew up a list of the epitaphs in Westminster Abbey, 
which was issued as Keges, Reginae, Nobiles et alii in eeelesia 
coUegiata Beati Petri W estmonasterii sepulti. This was enlarged 
and published again in 1603 and 1606. In 1605 he published 
his Remains concerning Britain, a book of collections from the 
Britannia, which quickly passed through seven editions; and 
he wrote an official account of the trial of the Gunpowder Plot 
conspirators as Actio in Henricum Garnetum, Societatis Jesuiticae 
in Anglia superiorem et caeteros. 

Camden, who refused a knighthood, was a man of enormous 
industry, and possessed a modest and friendly disposition. 
He had a large number of influential friends, among whom were 
Archbishop Usshcr, Sir Robert Cotton, John Selden, the French 
jurist Brisson, and Isaac Casaubon. His correspondence was 
published in London in 1691 by Dr Thomas Smith under the title. 
Vita Gulielmi Camdeni et lUustrium virorum ad C. Camdenum 
Epistolae. This volume also contains his Memorabilia de seipso; 
his notes of the reign of James I.; and other interesting matter. 
In 1838 the Camden Society was founded in his honour, and 
much valuable work has been done under its auspices. 

CAMDEN, a city and the county-seat of Camden county. 
New Jersey, U.S.A., on the Delaware river, directly opposite 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pop. (1880) 41,659 ; (1890) 58,313 ; (1900) 
75,935, of whom 10,097 were foreign-bom and 5576 were 
negroes; (estimated 1906) 84,849. It is a terminus of Ae Atlantic 
city, the West Jersey & Sea Shore, and the Pennsylvania 
(Amboy division) railways, and is also served by river and coasting 
steamboat lines. Camden is practically a suburb of Philadelphia, 
with which it is connected by ferries. It has several pleasant 
residential sections, and among its public buildings are the 
city hall, the Camden county court house, the post office, the 
free public library, the Cooper hospital and the West Jersey 
homeopathic hospital. The high school has a thoroughly 
equipped manual training department. The city owns and 
operates its water-works system, and is an important manufactur¬ 
ing and ship-building centre, among its manufactories being 
chemical works; asbestos, wall-paper, oil-cloth and nxorocco- 
leather factories ; woollen, worsted and yarn mills j preserving 
factories; iron and steel mills; boot and shoe factories; and 
ship-yards. In 1900 the total value of the city’s manufactured 
products was $20,451,874 (of which $17,969,954 was the value 
of factory products, which in 1905 had increased 86'5 % to 
$33,587,273), several of the largest items being worsted goods 
($2,090,991 in 1900, and $2,528,040 in 1905); leather, tanned, 
curried and finished ($1,515,935 in 1900, and $6,364,928 in 
1905); oil-cloth ($1,638,556 in 1900); pickles, preserves and 
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sauces ($685,358 in iqoo), and wooden siiips and Iwntb ($4o(),5oo 
in iqoo, and $361,o8q in 1005, when the value of the iron and 
steel ship-lmilding industry was $4,673,504). The first settlers 
on tlie site of C!amden came in 1679, but for a centiir)’ the settle¬ 
ment consisted of isolated farms and a small group of houses 
abnul tlie ferry by which travellers from the east crossed to 
Pliiladelphia. The early settlers wen; largely Quakers. About 
1773 Jacob Cooper laid out a town near the ferry, and gave it 
the name Camden in honour of Lord Chancellor Camden, who 
had been one of tlie strongest opiionents of the St.amp Act. 
The settlement, howet cr, was known variously as “ I'luckcmin," 

“ The I’crry " and “ Cooper's l•'err)■ " until about the time of 
the war of 1812. Until 1828 it was administratively a part 
of the town of Newton, Cllouci'ster county, but in that year, 
with more than a thousand inhabitants, it was chartered as a 
city Imder its present name. During the British occupation 
of Philadelphia in the tVar of Independence, a British force 
w'as stationed her,', ami Camden was the scene of several .skir¬ 
mishes between the British troops and the New jersey irregular 
militia. Camden was the home of Walt Whitman from 1873 
until his death. 

CAMDEN, a town and the county-seat of Kershaw county. 
South Qirolina, U.S.A., near the Wateree river, 33 m. K.IC. of 
Columbia. Pop. (1890) 3533: (i<)oo) 2441 ; this decrease was 
due to the separation from Camden during the decade of its 
suburb “Kirkwood.” which was re-aniie.\cd in 1905. It is 
served by the Atkintic Coast Line, the Seaboard Air Line and 
the .Soirthcrn railways. Camden is situated about 100 ft. above 
the river. whii:h is navigable to this point. The town L a winter 
resort, chiefly for Nhjrtherners. Cotton, grain and rice arc 
produced in the vicinity, and there are some manufactories, 
including cotton mills, a cotton-seed oil mill and planing mills. 
Camden, first known as Pine Tree Hill, is one of the olde.st 
interiorjowns of the state, having been setlied in 1758 ; in 1768 
the present name was adojiled in honour of Lord Chancellor 
Camden. The town was first incorporated in J791; its present 
charter dates from 1890. For a year following the capture of 
Charleston by the British in May 1780, during tlie War of 
Independence, Camden was the centre of important military 
operations. It was occupied by the British under Cornwallis in 
June 17S0, was well fortified and was garrisoned by a force 
under Lord Kawdon. On the 16th of August Gen. Horatio 
Gates, with an American force of about 3600, including some 
Virginia militia under Charles Porterfield (1750-1780) and Gen. 
Edward .Stevens (1745-1820), and North tkirolina militia under 
Gen. Rich.ard Caswell (1729-1789), was defeated here by the 
British, about 2000 strong, under Lord Cornwallis, who had 
joined Kawdon in anticipation of an attack by Gates. Soon 
after the engagement began a large part of the Americans, 
most!)' North Carolina and Virginia militia, fled precipitately, 
carrying Gates with them ; but Baron De Kalb and the llaryland 
troops fought bravely until overwhelmed by numbers, Dc Kalb 
himself being mortally wounded. A monument was erected to 
his memory in 1825, Lafayette laying the corner-stone. The 
British loss in killed, wounded and missing was 324; the 
American loss was about 800 or 900 killed and 1000 prisoners, 
besides arms and baggage. On the 3rd of Decemlicr Gates was 
superseded by Gen. Nathanael Greene, who after Cornwallis had 
left the Carolinas, advanced on Camden and arrived in the 
neighbourhood on the 19th of April 1781. Considering his force 
(about 1450) insufScient for an attack on the fortifications, he 
withdrew a short distance north of Camden to an advantageous 
position on Hobkirk’s Hill, where on the 25th of April Kawdon, 
with a force of only 950, took him .somewhat by surprise and 
drove him from the fieliLc The casualties on each side were nearly 
equal: American 271; British 258. On the 8th of May Kawdon, 
evacuated the town, after burning most of it. On the 14th of 
February 1865,during theCivil War.apartof Gen. W.T. Sherman’s 
army entered Camden and burned stores of tobacco and cotton, 
and several buildings. (.See American War of iNDEraNDENCE.) 

See also T. J. Kirkland and R. M. Kennedy, Historic Camden 
{Columlvia. S.C., 190}). 


—CAMEL 

CAMEL (from the Arabic Djemal or the Heb. Carnal), the 
name of the single-humped Anibian Camelus dremedarius, but 
also applied to the two-humped central Asian C. bactriavus and 
to the extinct relatives of both. The characteristics of camels 
and their systematic position are discussed under the headings 
Tylopoda and Artiodactvla. The two iiiing speeies are 
distinguishable at n glance. It may be mentioned that the 
Bactrian came], which is a shorter-legged and more ponderous 
animal than the Arabian species, grows an enormously long and 
thick winter eoat, which is shed in blankcl-like masses in spring. 
Hie Arabian camel, which is used not only in the counlry from 
which it takes its name, but also in North Africa and India, and 
has been introduced into Australia and North America, is known 
only as a domesticated animal. On the other hand, the Bactrian 
species, which is employed throughout a large tract of central 
Asia in the domesticated condition, appears, according to recent 
re.searrhcs, to exist in the wild state in some of the central 
Asian deserts. From the examination of speeimen.s collected by 
Dr .Sven Hedin, Professor W. l^eehc shows that the wild Bactrian 
camel differs from the domesticated breed of central Asia in the 
following external characters : the humps are smaller ; the long 
hair docs not occupy nearly so much of the body ; the colour is 
much more rufous ; and the ears and muzzle are shorter. Many 
impoitant differences are also recorded between the sktdls of the 
two animals, and it is especially noteworthy that the last lower 
molar is smaller in the wild tlian in the tame race. In connexion 
with this point it should be noticed that, unlike what occurs in 
the yak, the wild animal is not larger than the tame one, although 
it is incorrect to say that the former is decidedly the inferior of 
the latter in point of stature. Dr Lcche also instil iites a com¬ 
parison between the skeletons of the wild and the tame Bactrian 
camel with the remains of certain fossil Asiatic camels, namely, 
Camelus hnoblochi from Sarepta, Ru.ssia, and C. alulensis from 
the Alula valley. Rumania. 'This comparison leads to the 
important eondu.sion that the wild Baelrian Camchis baetrianus 
/crar comes much nearer to the fossil sjierics than it does to the 
domesticated breed, the resemblance being specially notircable 
in the absolutely and relatively .small size of the last molar. In 
view of these differetu’es from the domeslicatetl breed, and tlie 
resemblance of the skull or lower jaw to that of the c.xtinet 
European species, it becomes practically impossible to regard 
the wild camels as the off.spring of animals that have escaped 
from captis'it}’. 

On the latter hypothesis it has been generally assumed that 
the wild camels arc the descendants of dro\ es of tlie domesticated 
breed which escajied when certain central Asian cities were 
overwhelmed by sand-storms. This theory, according to Pro¬ 
fessor Leche, is rendered improbable by Dr Sven Hedin’s 
observations on the habits and mode of life of the wild camel. 
The habitat of the latter extends from the lower course of the 
Keria river to tlie desert at the termination of that river, and 
thence to the neighbourhood of the Achik, the ancient bed of the 
Tarim river. These animals also occur in the desert district 
south of the Tarim ; but are most abundant in the deserts and 
mountains to the southward of Kuruktagh, where there are a 
few brackish-water pools, and arc also common in the barren 
mountains between Kuruktagh and Choctagh. Large herds 
have also been observed in the deserts near Altyntagli. The 
capacity of camels for travelling long distances without water 
—owing to special structural modifications in the stomach— 
is familiar to all. That the Arabian species was one of the 
earliest animals to be domesticated is evident from the record 
of .Scripture, where six thousand camels are said to have formed 
port of the wealth of the patriarch Job. Camels also formed 
part of the present which Pharaoh gave to Abraham, and it was 
to a company of Ishmaelites travelling from Gilead to Egypt on 
camels, laden with spices, much as their Arabian descendants do 
at the present day, that Joseph was sold by his brothers. 

The hump (or humps) varies in size according to the condition 
of the aninial, becoming small and flaccid after hard work and 
poor diet. 

During the rutting-season male camels become exceedingly 
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savage and dangerous, uttering a loud bubbling roar and engaging 
in fierce eontests with their fellows. The female carries her 
young for fully eleven months, and produces only one calf at a 
time, which she suckles for a year, Kight days after birth the 
young Arabian camel stands 3 ft. high, but docs not reach its 
full growth till its sixteenth or sevcntcentli year ; it lives from 
forty to fifty years. The flesh of the young camel resembles veal, 
and i.s a favourite food of the Arabs, while camel’s milk forms 
an excellent and highly nutritious beverage, although it does 
not furnish butter, 'i'hc long hair is shorn every summer, and 
woven into a variety of stuffs used by the Arab for clothing 
himself and his family, and covering his tent. It was in raiment 
of eatnel’s hair that John the Baptist appeared as a preacher. 
I he hair imported into Europe is chiefly used in the manufacture 
of small brushes used by painters, while the thick hide is formed 
into a very durable leather. The flroppings are used as fuel, and 
from the incinerated remains of these sal-ammoniac is e-xtracted, 
which was at one time largely exported from Egypt. 

The Bactrian camel is, if possible, of still more importance 
to many of the central Asian Mongol races, supplying them 
alike with food and raiment. It is, however, ns “ the ship of the 
desert, ’ without which vast tracts of the earth’s surface could 
scarcely be explored, that the camel is specially valuable. In 
its fourth year its training as a beast of burden begins, when it 
is taught to kneel and to rise at a given signal, and is gradually 
accustomcil to bear increasing loads. These vary in W'eight 
from 500 to 1000 lb, according to the variety of camel employed, 
for of the Arabian camel there are almost as many breeds as 
there are of the horse. When crossing a desert camels are 
expected to carry their loads 25 m. a day for three days without 
drink, gelling a supply of water, however, on the fourth ; but 
the fleeter breeds will carry their rider and a biig of water 50 m. 
a day for five days without drinking. When too heavily laden 
the camel refuses to rise, but on the march it is exceedingly 
patient under its burden, only yielding beneath it to die. 
Relieved from its load it docs not, like other animals, seek the 
shade, even when that is to be found, but prefers to kneel beside 
its burden in the broad glare of the sun, seeming to luxuriate 
in the burning sand. When overtaken by a dust-storm it falls 
on its knees, and .stretching its neck along the sand, clo.scs its 
nostrils and remains thus motionless till the atmosphere clears ; 
and in this position it affords some shelter to its driver, who, 
wrapping liis face in his mantle, crouches behind his beast. 

The food of the camel consists chiefly of the leaves of trees, 
shrubs and dry hard vegetables, which it is enabled to tear down 
and masticate by means of its powerful front teeth. As regards 
temperament, if, writes Sir F. Palgravc, “ docile means stupid, 
well and good ; in such a. case the camel is the very model of 
docility. But if the epithet is intended to designate an animal 
that takes an interest in its rider so far as a beast can, that in 
some way understands his intentions, or shares them in a sub¬ 
ordinate fashion, that obeys from a sort of submissive or half¬ 
fellow-feeling with his master, like the horse or elephant, then 
1 say that the camel is by no means docile—very much the 
contrary. He takes no heed of his rider, pays no attention 
whether he be on his back or not, walks straight on when once 
set agoing, merely because he is too stupid to turn aside, and 
then should some tempting tliorn or green branch allure him out 
of the path, continues to walk on in the new direction simply 
because he is too dull to turn back into the right road. In a 
word, he is from first to last an undomesticated and savage 
animal rendered serviceable by stupidity alone, witliout much 
skill on his master's part, or any co-operation on his own, save 
that of an extreme passivencss. Neither attachment nor even 
habit impresses him ; never tame, though not wide-awake enough 
to be exactly wild.” 

For extinct camels see Tvlopoda. (R. L.») 

The Biblical expression (Matt. xix. 24, &c.), " it is easier for a camel 
to go through a needle’s eye." &c., is sometimes explamed by saying 
that the “ needle's eye " means the small gate which is opened in the 
great gate of a city, when the latter is closed for the night: but 
recent criticism (c.g. Post in Hastings' Diet., under "Camel") throws 
doubt on this explanation, and assumes that the more violent hyper¬ 


bole is intended. There is a various reading sd/uhn (cable) for icd/AsiXn 
(camel), bill Clieyne, in tlie iiKiv. HUtUea, rejects this (see CauLt). 

CAMELFORD, THOMAS PITT, iST.B aron (:737-1793), 
English politician and art patron, was a nephew of the ist earl 
of Chatham. He sat in parliament fro*m J761 till 1784, siding 
against his uncle and following George Grenville, who was also 
a relative; and in J784 he was raised to the peerage. He 
dabbled in architecture and the arts gcnerall)’, and was a pro¬ 
minent figure in the artistic circles of his day. His son Thomas 
Pitt, 2nd Baron Camciford (1775 1804), succeeded him 
in 1793, had an adventurous and misspent career in tlie navy, 
but is principally remembered for his death in a duel with 
Mr Best on the lolh of March 1804, the title becoming extinct. 

CAMELLIA, a genus or subgenus of evergreen trees or shrubs 
belonging to the natural order Ternslroeiriiaceac, with tliick 
dark shining leaves and handsome while or rose-coBured 
flowers. The name Camellia was given by Linnaeus in honour 
of George Joseph Camellus or Kamel, a Moravian Jesuit who 
travelled in Asia and wrote an account of the plants of the 
Philippine Island, Luzon, which is included in the third volume 
of John Ray’s Ilistoria Plattlarum (1704). Modern botanists 
are agreed that the tea-plant, placed by Linnaeus in a separate 
genus, Thea, is too nearly allied to Camellia to admit of the 
two being regarded as distinct genera. Thea and Camellia are 
therefore now considered to represent one genus, which has been 
generally called Camellia, but more correctly Thea, as this name 
was the earlier of the two. Under the latter view Camellia is 
regarded as a subgenus or section of Thea. It contains about 
eight species, natives of India, Thina and Japan. Most of the 
numerous cultivated forms are horticultural products of C. 
japimiea, a native of China and Japan, which was introduced 
into Europe by Lord Petre in 1739. The wild plant has red 
flowers, recalling those of the wild rose, but must of the cultivated 
forms are double. In the variety anemoneeflora nearly all the 
stamens have become transformed into small pctaloid structures 
which give the flower the appearance of a double anemone. 

Another species, C. reticulata, a native of Hongkong, is also 
prized for its handsome flowers, larger than those of C. japonica, 
which are of a bright ruse colour and known in cultivation as 
semi-double or double. 

Both C. sasauijua and C. drupijera, the former inhabiting 
Japan and China, the latter Cochin-China and the mountains 
of India, are oil-yielding plants. The oil of C. sasanqua (of which 
sasankwa is the native Japanese name) Iras an agreeable odour 
and is u.sed for many domestic purposes. It is obtained from 
the seeds by subjecting them to pressure sufficient to reduce them 
to a coarse powder, and then boiling and again pressing the 
crushed material. The leaves are also used in the form of a 
decoction by the Japanese women for washing their hair ; and 
in a dried state they are mixed with tea on account of their 
pleasant flavour. The oil of C. drupijera, which is closely allied 
to C. sasanqua, is used medicinally in Cochin-China. The flowers 
of these two species, unlike those of C. japonica and C. reticulata, 
are odoriferous. 

Camellias, though generally grown in the cool greenhouse, 
are hardy in the .south of England and the south-west of Scotland 
and Ireland. They grow best in a rich compost of sandy peat 
and loam, and should not be allowed to get too dry at the roots ; 
a liberal supply of water is especially necessary during the 
flowering period. The best po.sition—^when grown out of doors— 
is one facing north or north-west, with a wall or hedge behind 
for protection from cold winds. July is tire best time for plant¬ 
ing ; care must be taken that the roots are evenly spread, not 
matted into a ball. 

The plants are propagated by layers or cuttings, and the 
single-flowered ones also by seeds. Cuttings are taken in 
August and placed in sandy peat or loam in a cold siiaded frame. 
In the following spring those which have struck are placed in a 
gentle heat, and in September or October the rooted plants are 
potted off. Camellias are also propagated by grafting or inarching 
m early, spring on stocks of the common variety of C. japonica. 

The scale insect sometimes attacks the camellia. To r«nove 
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the white scale, the plants are washed with a sponge and solution 
of soft soap as soon as their growth is completed, and again 
before the buds begirt'to swell. The brown scale may he got rid 
of by repeated washings with one of the many insecticides, but 
it shniiM be applied at a temperature of qo°. 

CAMEO, a term of doubtful origin, applied in the firet instance 
to engraved work executed in relief on hard or precious stones. 
It is also applied to imitations of such stones in glass, called 
“ pastes,” or on the shells of molluscous animals. A cameo is 
therefore the converse of an intaglio, which consi.sts of an 
incised or sunk engraving in the same class of materials. For 
the history of this branch of art, and for an account of some of 
its most remarkable examples, see Gkm. 

The origin of the word is doubtful and has been a matter of 
copious controversy. The Nnv English Dictionary quotes its use 
in a Sarum inventory of 1222, “lapis wins eamm” and “magnus 
camchu.” The word is in current u.se in the 13th century. Thus 
Jtlalthew Paris, in his Life of .Abbot Lcofric of St Albans, in the 
Ibhatum S, Alhani Vitae, says: “ retentis quibusdatn nobililms 
lapidibus insculptis, qiios camacos vulgariter appettamus.” In 
variant forms the word has found its way into most languages, e.g. 
ha.tm,camaliutus,camahelus,camaynus\ Hn\ia,n,ehammeo,chamra; 
French, camahieu, ehemahou, ramaut, eamaieu. The following may 
be mentioned among the derivations that have been proposed :— 
^•on Hammer: eamaut, the hump of a came!; Littrc and others; 
camaleum, an assumed Low Latin form from xo/ioTtiko' and 
Kil/iiiTav; Chabouillet and Babelon: Ktiis-ijkm, treasures, 
connecting the word in particular with the dispersion of treasures 
from Constantinople, in 1204; King: Arabic camea, an amulet. 

For .a bihlittgrapliy of ttic quc.stioa, see Babelon, Cat. dcs Camies 
, . , dr la IlibtiothCqw Nationals, p, iv. 

CAMERA (a Latin adaptation of Gr. xa/idpa, an arched 
chamber), in law, a word applied at one time to the English 
judges’ chambers in Serjeants’ Inn, as distinct from their bench 
in Westminster Hall. It was afterwards applied to the judges’ 
private room behind the court, and, hence, in the phrase in 
camera, to cases heard in private, i.c. in chambers. So far as 
criminal cases are concerned, the courts have no power to hear 
them in private, nor have they any power to order adults (men 
or women) out of court during the hearing. In civil proceedings 
at common law, it may also be laid down that the public cannot 
he excluded from the court; in Malan v. Young, 1S89, 6 T.L.R. 
68, Mr Justice Denman held that he had power to hear the case 
in camera, but he afterwards stated that there was considerable 
doubt among the judges as to the power to hear cases in camera, 
even by consent, and the case was, by consent of the parties, 
finally proceeded with before the judge as arbitrator. In the court 
of chancery it is the practice to hear in private cases affecting 
wards of the court and lunatics, family disputes (by consent), 
and rases where a public trial would defeat the object of the 
.action (Andrew v. Eaeburn, 1874, L.R. q Ch. 522). In an action 
for infringement of a patent for a chemical process the defendant 
was allowed to state a secret process in camera (Badische Anilin 
und .Soda Fahrik v. Gillman, 1883, 24 Ch. D. J56). 'The Court 
of .Appeal has decided that it has power to sit in private; in 
Mellor v. Thompson, 1885, 31 Ch. D. 55, it was stated that a 
public hearing would defeat the object of the action, and render 
the respondent's success in the appeal useless. In matrimonial 
causes, the divorce court, following the practice of the ecclesi¬ 
astical courts under the provisions of the Matrimonial Causes Act 
1857, s. 22, hears suits for nullity of marriage on phy.sical grounds 
in camera, but not petitions for dissolution of marriage, which 
must be heard irt open court. It was also decided in Druce v. 
Druce, J<)03, ig T.L.R. 387, that in cases for judicial separation 
the court has jurisdiction to hear the case in camera, where it is 
satisfied that justice cannot be done by hearing the aise in public; 

CAMERA LXICIDA, an optical instrument invented by Dr 
Wflliam Hyde Wollaston for drawing in perspective. Oosing 
one eye and looking vertically downwards with the other through 
a slip of plain glass, e.g. a microscope cover-glass, held close to 
the eye and inclined at an angle of 45° to the horizon, one can 
see the images of objects in front, formed by reflection from the 
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surface of the glass, and at the same time one can also see through 
the transparent glass. The virtual images of the objects appear 
projected on the surface of a sheet of paper placed beneath the 
slip of gla.ss, and their outline can be accurately traced with a 
pencil. 'This is the simplest form of the camera lucida. The 
image (see fig. i) is, however, inverted and eat 
perverted, and it is not very bright owing to ^ 
the poor reflecting power of unsilvered glass. 

The brightness of the image is sometimes in¬ 
creased by silvering the glass ; and on removing 
a small portion of the silver the observer can 
see the image with part of the pupil while he 
sees the paper through the unsilvered aperture 
with the remaining part. This form of the in¬ 
strument is often used in conjunction with the 
microscope, the mirror being attached to the cye-piecc and the 
tube of the microscope being placed horizontally. 

About the beginning of the 19th century l)r Wollaston in¬ 
vented a simple form of the camera lucida which gives bright 
and erect images. A four-sided prism of glass is constructed 
having one angle of 90°, the opposite angle of 133°, and the two 
remaining angles each of 67^°. 'This is represented in cro.ss- 
section and in position in fig. 2. When the pupil of the eye is 
held half over the edge of the prism a, 
one sees the image of the object with 
one half of the pupil and the paper with 
the other half. The image is formed by 
successive total reflection at the surfaces 
b c and a b. In the first place an in¬ 
verted image (first image) is formed in 
the face b c, and then an imtige of this 
image is formed in a b, and it is the 
outline of this second image seen pro¬ 
jected on the paper that is traced by the 
pencil. It is desirable for two reasons that the image should 
lie in the plane of the paper, and this can be secured by placing 
a suitable lens between the object and the prism, if the image 
does not lie in the plane of the paper, it is impossible to see it 
and the pencil-point clearly at the .same time. Moreover, any 
slight movement of the head will cause the image to appear to 
move relatively to the paper, and will render it difficult to obtain 
an accurate drawing. 

Before the .application of photography , the camera lucida was 
of considerable importance to draughtsmen. The advantages 
claimed for it were its cheapness, smallness and portability ; 
that there was no appreciable distortion, and th.at its field was 
much larger than that of the camera obscura. It was used largely 
for copying, for reducing or for enlarging existing drawings. It 
will readily be understood, for example, that a ropy will be half¬ 
size if the distance of the object from the instrument is double 
the distance of the instrument from the copv. (C. J. J.) 

CAMERA OBSCURA, an optical apptu'atus consisting of a 
darkened cliambcr (for which its name is the Latin rendering) 
at the top of which is placed a box or lantern containing a convex 
lens and sloping mirror, or a prism combining the lens and 
mirror. If we hold a common reading lens (a magnifying lens) 
in front of a lamp or some other bright object and at some 
distance from it, and if we hold a sheet of paper vertically at a 
suitable distance behind the lens, we sec depicted on the paper 
an image of the lamp. This image is inverted and perverted. 
If now we place a plane 
mirror (e.g. a lady’s hand 
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glass) behind the lens and 
inclined at an angle of 45“ to 
the horizon so as to reflect 
the rays of light vertically 
downwards, we can produce 
on a horizontal sheet of 
paper an unperverted image 
of the bright object (fig. 1), i.e.Ylne image has the same appear¬ 
ance as the object and is not perverted as when the reflection of a 
printed page is viewed in a mirror. This is the principle of the 
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camera obscura, which was extensively used in sketching from 
nature before the introduction of photography, although it is 
now scarcely to be seen except as an interesting side-show at 
places of popular resort. The image formed on the paper may 
ho traced out by a pencil, and it will be noticed that in this case 
the image is real—not virtual as in the case of the camera 
lucida. Generally the mirror and lens are combined into a 
single piece of worked glass represented in section in fig. 2. 

a Rays from external objects are first re¬ 

fracted at the convex surface a b, then totally 
reflected at the plane s\irface a c, and finally 
refracted at the concave surface b c (fig. 2) 
so as to form an image on the sheet of paper 
i e. The curved surfaces take the place of 
the lens in fig. 1, and the plane surface per¬ 
forms the function of the mirror. The prism 
a b c in fixed at the top of a small tent fur¬ 
nished with opaque curtains so as to prevent the diffused day¬ 
light from overpowering the image on the paper, and in the 
darkened tent the images of external objects are seen very 
distinctly. 

Quite recently, the camera obscura has come into u.se with 
submarine vessels, the perisaipe being simply a camera obscura 
under a new name. (C. J. J.) 

History. —The int ention of this instrument has generally been 
ascribed, as in the ninth edition of this work, to the famous 
Neapolitan savant of the tbth century, Giovanni Itattista della 
I’orta, but as a matter of fact the principle of the simple camera 
ol.tscuru, or darkened chamber with a small aperture in a window 
or shutter, was well known and in practical use for observing 
eclipses long before his time, lie was anticiixited in the improve¬ 
ments he claimed to have made in it, and all he seems really to 
have done was to popularise it. The increasing importance 
of the camera obscura as a photographic instrument makes it 
desirable to bring together what is known of its early history, 
which is far more extensive than is usually recognized. In 
southern climes, where during the summer heat it is usual to 
close the rooms from the glare of the sunshine outside, we may 
often see depicted on the walls vivid inverted images of outside 
objects formed by the light reflected from them passing through 
chinks or small apertures in doors or window-shutters. From 
the opening passage of Euclid’s Oplirs (r. 300 B.r.), which 
formed the foundation for some of the ('arlier middle age treatises 
on geometrical perspective, it would appear that the above 
phenomena of the simple darkened room were used by him to 
demonstrate the rectilinear propagation of light by the jjassage 
of sunbeams or the projection of the images of objects through 
small openings in windows, &c. In the book known as Aris¬ 
totle's Problems (sect. xv. cap. 5) we find the correlated problem 
of the image of the sun passing through a quadrilateral aperture 
always appearing round, and he further notes the lunatecl image 
of the eclipsed sun projected in the same way through the 
interstices of foliage or lattice-work. 


There are, however, very few allusions to these phenomena 
in the later classical Greek and Roman writers, and we find the 
first scientific investigation of them in the great optical treatise 
of the Arahian philosopher Alhazen {q.v.), who died at Gairo in 
A.D. 1038. He seems to have been well acquainted with the 
projection of images of objects through small apertures, and to 
have been the first to show that the arrival of the image of an 
object at the concave surface of the common nerve—or the 
retina—corresponds with the passage of light from an object 
through an aperture in a darkened place, from which it falls 
upon a surface facing the aperture. He also had some knowledge 
of the properties of concave and convex lenses and mirrors in 
forming images. Some two hundred years later, between 
A.D. 1266 and 1279, these problems were taken up by three 
almost contemporaneous writers on optics, two of whom, Roger 
Bacon and John Beckham, were Englishmen, and Vitello or 
Witelo, a Pole. 

That Roger Bacon was acquainted with the principle of the 
camera obscura is shown by his attempt at solving Aristotle’s 
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problem stated above, in the treatise De Speculis, and also from 
his references to Alhazen’s experiments of the same kind, but 
although Dr John Freind, in his History 0) PAyr/ci, has given him 
the cr^it of the invention on the strength of a pas.sage in the 
Perspeeiiva, there is nothing to show that he constructed any 
instrument of the kind. His arrangement of concave and plane 
mirrors, by which the realistic images of objects inside the house 
or in the street could be rendered visible though intangible, 
there alluded to, may apply to a camera on Cardan’s principle or 
to a method of aerial projection by means of concave mirrors, 
which Baron was quite familiar with, and indeed was known 
long before his time. On the strength of similar arrangements of 
lenses and mirrors the invention of the Ciimera obscura has also 
been claimed for Leonard Digges, the author of Panlomctria 
(1571), who is .said to have constructed a telescope from irgorma- 
tion given in a book of Bacon's experiments. 

Archbishop Beckham, or Pisanus, in his PerspecU'va Communis 
(1279), and Vitello, in his Optics (1270), also attempted the 
solution of Aristotle’s problem, but unsuccessfully. Vitello’s 
Work is to a very great extent bo-sed upon Alhazen and some of 
the earlier writers, and was first published in 1535. A later 
edition was published, together with a translation of Alhazen, 
by F. RLsner in 1572. ‘ 

The first practical step towards the development of the camera 
obscura seems to have been made by the famous painter and 
architect, Leon Battista Alberti, in J437, contemporaneously 
with the inx ention of printing. It is not clear, however, whether 
his invention was a camera obscura or a show box, but in a 
fragment of an anonymous biography of him, published in 
Muratori’s Perum llaliearum Scriptores (xxv. 296), quoted by 
\a.sari, it is stated that he produced wonderfully painted 
pictures, which were exhibited by him in .some sort of small 
closed box through a very small aperture, with great verisimili¬ 
tude. These demonstrations were of two kinds, one nocturnal, 
showing the moon and bright stars, the other diurnal, for day 
scenes. This description seems to refer to an arrangement of a 
transparent painting illuminated either from the back or the front 
and the image projected through a hole on to a white screen in a 
darkened room, as described by Porta {Mag. Nat. xvii. cap. 7) 
and figured by A. Kircher (Ars Magna Lucis et Umbrae), who 
notes elsewhere that Porta had taken some arrangement of pro¬ 
jecting images from an Albertus, whom he distinguished from 
Albertus Magnus, and who was probably L. B. Alberti, to whom 
J'orta also refers, but not in this connexion. 

G. B. I. T. Libri-Carucci dalla Sommaja (1803-1869), in his 
account of the invention of the camera obscura in Italy (Histoire 
des sciences matkematiqurs en Italic, iv. 303), makes no mention 
of Alberti, but draws attention to an unpublished MS. of Leonardo 
da Vinci, which was first noticed by Venturi in 1797, and has 
since been published in facsimile in vol. ii. of J. G. F'. Ravaisson- 
Mollicn’s reproductions of the MSS. in the Institut de France at 
Paris (MS. D, fol. 8 recto). After discussing the structure of the 
eye he gives an experiment in which the appearance of the 
reversed images of outside objects on a piece of paper held in 
front of a small hole in a darkened room, with their forms and 
colours, is quite clearly described and explained with a diagram, 
as an illustration of the phenomena of vision. Another similar 
passage is quoted by Richter from folio 404b of the reproduc¬ 
tion of the Codiee Atlantico, in Milan, published by the Italian 
government. These are probably the earliest distinct accounts 
of the natural phenomena of the camera obscura, but remained 
unpublished for some three centuries. Leonardo also discussed 
the old Aristotelian problem of the rotundity of the sun’s image 
after passing through an angular aperture, but not so successfully 
as Maurolycus. He has also given methods of measuring the 
sun’s distance by means of images thrown on screens through 
small apertures. He was well acquainted with the use of magni- 
fying glasses and suggested a kind of telescope for viewing the 
moon, but does not seem to have thought of applying a lens to 
the camera. 

The first published account of the simple camera obscura was 
discovered by Libri in a translation of the Arehiltctttn of 
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Vitruvius, with commentary by Cesare Caesariano, one of the 
architects of Milan cathedral, published at Como in 1521, shortly 
after the death of Leonardo, and some twenty years before 
J’orta was liorn. Ho describes an experiment made by a 
Benedictine monk and architect, Dom Papnutio or I’anucc, of 
the same kind as Leonardo's but without the demonstration. 

About the same time Francesco Maurolico, or Maurolycus, 
the eminent mathematician of Messina, in his Theoremala de 
Lumine et Uiiihra, written in 1521, fully investigated the optical 
problems connected with vision and the passage of rays of light 
through small apertures with and without lenses, and made 
great advances in this direction over his predecessors. He was 
the first correctly to solve Aristotle’s problem, stated above, 
and to apply it practically to solar observations in a darkened 
room ICosmu^raphia, 15,^5). F.rasmus Reinhold has described 
the method in his edition of G. Burbach’s Thenricae Novae 
Planelarum (1542), and probably got it from Maurolycus. He 
says it can also be applied to terrestrial objects, though he only 
used it for the sun. His pupil, Rainer Gemma-b'risius, used it 
for the observation of the solar eclipse of January 1544 at 
Louvain, and fully described the methods he adopted for making 
measurements and drawings of the eclipsed sun, in his De Radio 
AstroiioUiiro ct Geomelrko (1545). He says they can be used for 
observation of the moon and stars and also for longitudes. The 
same arrangement was used by (iopcrnicus, Tycho Brahe, by 
M. Moestlin and his pupil Kepler—the latter applying it in 1607 
to the observation of a transit of Mercury—also by Johann 
Fabricius, in 1611, for the first observations of sun-spots. It is 
interesting to note this early employment of the camera obscura 
in the field of astronomical research, in which its latest achieve¬ 
ments have been of such pre-eminent value. 

The addition of optical appliances to the simple dark chamber 
for the purpose of seeing wliat was going on outside, w.'is first 
dcscrilied by Girolamo Cardan in his De Subtilitale (1550), as 
noted by Libri. The sun shining, he fixed a round glass speculum 
(orbem e vitro) in a window-shutter, and then closing it the images 
of outside objects would be seen transmitted through the 
aperture on to the opposite wall, or better, a white paper screen 
suitably placed. The account is not very clear, but seems to 
imply the use of a concave mirror rather than a lens, which 
might be .suggested by the word orbem. He refers to Maurolycus’ 
work with concave specula. 

We now come to Giovanni Battista della Porta, whose account 
of the camera obscura in the first edition of the Magia Naiuralis, 
in four books (1558, lib. iv. cap. 2), is very similar to Caesariano’s 
—a darkened room, a pyramidal aperture towards the sun, and a 
whitened wall or white paper screens, but no lens. He discloses 
as a great secret the use of a concave speculum in front of the 
aperture, to collect the rays passing through it, when the images 
will be seen reversed, but by prolonging them beyond the centre 
they would be seen larger and unreversed. This is much the 
.same as Cardan’s method published eight years earlier, but 
though more detailed is not very clear. He then notes the 
ap])lication to portraiture and to painting by laying colours on 
the projected images. Nothing is said about the use of a lens 
or of solar observations. The second edition, in which he in the 
same words discloses the use of a convex lens in the aperture as a 
secret he had intended to keep, was not published till 1589, 
thirty-one years after the first. In this interval the use of the 
lens was discovered and clearly described by Daniello Barbaro, a 
Venetian noble, patriarch of Aquilcia, in his work La Pratica 
della perspettiva (p. 192), published in 1568, or twenty-one 
years before Porta’s mention of it. The lens used by Barbaro 
was an ordinary convex or old man’s spectacle-glass ; concave, 
he .says, will not do. He shows how the paper must be moved 
till it is brought into the focus of the lens, the use of a diaphragm 
to make the image clearer, and also the application of the method 
for drawing in true perspective. That Barbaro was really the 
first to apply the lens to the camera obscura is supported by 
Marius Bettinus in his Apiaria (1645), and by Kaspar Schott in 
his Magia Universalis (1657), the former taunting Porta with the 
appropriation. 
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In an Italian translation of Euclid’s Optica, with commentary, 
Egnacio Hanti (1573), after discussing the effects of plane, 
convex and concave reflectors, fully describes the method of 
showing reversed images passing through an aperture in a 
darkened room, and shows how, by placing a mirror behind the 
aperture, unreversed images might be obtained, both effects 
being illustrated by diagrams. F. Kisner, who died in 1580, 
also in his Opticae (j6o6) very clearly explained the reversal of 
the images of the simple camera obscura. He noles the con¬ 
venience of the method for solar observations and its previous 
use by some of the observers already mentioned, us well as its 
advantages for easily and accurately copying on an enlarged or 
reduced scale, especially for chorographical or topographical 
documents. J’his is probably the first notice of the application 
of the camera to cartography and the reproduction of drawings, 
which is one of its principal uses at the present time. In 
the Diversarum Sperulationum Mathematiearum et Physicarum 
(1585), by the Venetian Giovanni Battista Benedetti, there is a 
letter in which he discusses the simple camera obscura and 
mentions the improvement some one had made in it by the use 
of a double convex lens in the aperture ; he also says that the 
images could be made erect by reflection from any plane mirror. 

Thus the use of the camera and of the lens with it was well 
known before Porta published his .second edition of the Magia 
Naturalis in 1589. In this the description of the camera obscura 
is in lib. xvii. cap. 6. The use of the convex lens, which is given 
as a great secret, in place of the concave speculum of the first 
edition, is not so clearly described as by Barbaro ; the addition 
of the concave speculum is proposed for making the images 
larger and clearer, and also for making them erect, but no details 
are given. He describes some entertaining peep-show arrange¬ 
ments, po.ssibly similar to Alberti’s, and indicates how the dark 
chamber with a concave speculum can be used for observing 
eclipses. There is no mention whatever of a portable box or 
construction beyond the darkened room, nor is there in his later 
work, De Rejractione Optiees Parte (1593), in which he discusses 
the analogy between vision and the simple dark room with an 
aperture, but incorrectly. I’hough Porta’s merits were un¬ 
doubtedly great, he did not invent or improve the camera 
obscura. His only novelty was the use of it as a peep-show; 
his descriptions of it are vague, but being published in a book of 
general reference, which became popular, he acquired credit for 
the invention. 

The first to take up the camera obscura after Porta was Kepler, 
who used it in the old way for solar observations in j6oo, and 
in his Ad Vitellionem Paralipomena (1604) discusses the early 
problems of the passages of light through small apertures, and 
the rationale of the simple dark chamber. He was the first to 
describe an instrument fitted with a sight and paper screen for 
observing the diameters of the sun and moon in a dark room. 
In his later book, Dioptrice (1611), he fully discusses refraction 
and the use of lenses, showing the action of the double convex 
lens in the camera obscura, with the principles which regulate 
its use and the reason of the reversal of Uie image. He also 
demonstrates how enlarged images can be produced and projected 
on paper by using a concave lens at a suitable distance behind 
the convex, as in modern telephotographic lenses. He was the 
first to use the term camera obscura, and in a letter from Sir H. 
Wotton written to Lord Bacon in >620 we learn that Kepler had 
made himself a portable dark tent fitted with a telescope lens 
and used for sketching land.scapes. Further, he extended the 
work of Maurolycui!, and demonstrated the exact analogy 
between the eye and the camera and the arrangement by which 
an inverted image is produced on the retina. 

In 1609 the telescope came into use, and the danger of observ¬ 
ing the sun with it was soon discovered. In 1611 Johann 
P’abricius published his observations of sun-spots and describes 
how he and his father fell back upon the old method of projecting 
the sun’s image in a darkened room, finding that they could 
observe the spots just as well as with the telescope. They do 
not seem to have used a lens, or thought of using the telescope 
for projecting an enlarged image on Kepler’s principle. This 
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was done in i6ia by Christoph Scheiner, who fully described his 
method of solar observation in the Rosa Ursina (1630), demon¬ 
strating very clearly and practically the advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of using the camera, without a lens, with a single 
convex lens, and with a telescopic combination of convex 
object-glass and concave enlarging lens, the last arrangement 
being mounted with an adjustable screen or tablet on an equa¬ 
torial stand. Most of the earlier astronomical work was done 
in a darkened room, but here we first find the dark chamber 
constructed of wooden rods covered with cloth or paper, and 
used separately to screen the observing-tablet. 

Various writers on optics in the 17th century discussed the 
principle of the simple dark chamber alone and with single or 
compound lenses, among them Jean Tarde (Les Astrcs de Bnrhon, 
1623); Descartes, the pupil of Kepler (Dioptriqur, 1637); 
Bettinus (Apiaria, 1645); A. Kircher (Ars Ma/;na T.ucis el 
Vmhrae, 1646); J. llevelius {Stienographia, 1647); Schott 
(Magia Universalis Naturae el Artis, 1674); C. F. M. Deschales 
(Citrsus, seu Mundus Mathernaticus, 1674); Z. Traber (Nervus 
Opticus, 1675), but their accounts are generally more interesting 
theoretically than as recording progrc.ss in the practical use and 
development of the instrument. 

The earliest mention of the camera obscura in England is 
probably in Francis Bacon’s De Augmentis Scientiarum, but it is 
only as an illustration of the projected images showing better 
on a white screen than on a black one. Sir H. Wotton's letter 
of 1620, already noted, was not published till 1651 {Reliquiae 
Watlanianae, p, 141), but in 1658 a description of Kepler's portable 
tent camera for sketching, taken from it, was published in a work 
called GrapMee, or the most excellent Art of Painting, but no 
mention is made of Kepler. In W. Oughtred’s English edition 
(1633) of the Recreations mathematiques {iftiq) of Jean Leurechon 
("Henry van ICttcn") there is a quaint description, with 
figures, of the simple dark chamber with aperture, and also of a 
sort of tent with a lens in it and the projection on an inner wall 
of the face of a man standing outside. The English translation 
of Porto’s Natural Magick was published in 1658. 

Robert Boyle seems to have been the first to construct a box 
camera with lens for viewing landscapes. It is mentioned in his 
essay On the Systematic or Cosmical Qualities of Things (ch. vi.), 
written about 1570, as having been made several years before 
and since imitated and improved. It could be extended or 
shortened like a telescope. At one end of it paper was stretched, 
and at the other a convex lens was fitted in a hole, the image 
being viewed through an aperture at the top of the box. Robert 
Hooke, who was .some time Boyle’s assistant, described (Phil. 
Trans., 1668, 3, p. 741) a camera lucida on the principle of the 
magic lantern, in which the images of illuminated and inverted 
objects were projected on any desired scale by means of a broad 
convex lens through an aperture into a room where they were 
viewed by the spectators. If the objects could not be inverted, 
another lens was used for erecting the images. P'rom Hooke’s 
Posthumous Works (1705), p. 127, we find that in one of the 
Cutlcrian lectures on Light delivered in 1680, he illustrated the 
phenomena of vision by a darkened room, or perspective box, 
of a peculiar pattern, the back part, with a concave white screen 
at the end of it, being cylindrical and capable of being moved 
in and out, while the fore part was conicid, a double convex 
lens being fixed in a hole in front. The image was viewed 
through a large hole in the side. It was between 4 and 5 ft. 
long. 

Johann Zahn, in his Oculus Artificialis Teledioptricus (1685- 
»686), described and figured two forms of portable box cameras 
with lenses. One was a wooden box with a projecting tube in 
which a combination of a concave with a convex lens was fitted, 
for throwing an enlarged image upon the focusing screen, 
which in its proportions and application is very similar to our 
modem telephotographic objectives. The image was first thrown 
upon an inclined mirror and then reflected upwards to a paper 
screen on the top of the box. In an earlier form the image is 
thrown upon a vertical thin fiaper screen and viewed through a 
hole in the back of the camera. There is a great deal of practical 
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information on lenses in connexion with the camera and other 
optical instruments, and the book is valuable as a repertory 
of early practical optics, also for the nfimerous references to 
and extracts from previous writers. Am improved edition was 
published in 1702. 

Most of the writers already noticed worked out the problems 
connected with the projection of images in the camera obscura 
more by actual practice than by calculation, but William 
Molyneux, of Dublin, seems to have l>ccn the first to treat them 
mathematically in his Dioptrica Norm (1692), which was also the 
first work in English on the subject, and is otherwise an interest¬ 
ing bonk. He has fully discussed the optical theory of the dark 
chamber, with and without a lens, and its analogy to the eye, 
also several optical problems relating to lenses of various forms 
and their combinations for telescopic projection, rules for fyiding 
foci, &c. He does not, however, mention the camera obscura 
as an instrument in use, but in John Harris’s Lexicon Technicum 
(1704) we find that the camera okscura with the arrangement 
called the “ scioptric ball,” and known as scioptricks, was on sale 
in London, and after this must have been in common use as a 
sketching instrument or as a show. 

Sir Isaac Newton, in his Opticks (1704), explains the principle 
of the camera obscura with single convex lens and its analogy 
with vision in illustration of his seventh axiom, which aptly 
embodies the correct solution of Aristotle’s old problem. He 
also made great use of the simple dark chamber for his optical 
experiments with prisms, &c. Joseph Priestley (1772) mentions 
the application of the solar microscope, both to the small and 
portable and the large camera obscura. Many patterns of these 
two forms for sketching and for viewing surrounding scenes 
are described in W. J. ’s Gravesande’s Essai de perspective 
(1711), Robert Smith’s Compleat System of Optics (1738), Joseph 
Harris’s Treatise on Optics (1775), Charles Hutton’s Pktlo~ 
sophical and Mathematical Dictionary, and other books on optics 
and physics of that period. The camera obscura was first 
applied to photography (y.ti.) probably about 1794, by Thomas 
Wedgwood. His experiments with Sir Humphry Davy in 
endeavouring to fix the images of natural objects as seen in the 
camera were published in 1802 (Journ. Roy. Inst.). (J. Wa.) 

CAMERARIUS, JOACHIM (1500-1574), German classical 
scholar, was bom at Bamberg on the 12H1 of April 1500. His 
family name was Liebhard, but he was generally called Kammer- 
meistcr, previous members of his family having held the office 
of chamberlain (camerarius) to the bishops of Bamberg. He 
studied at loiipzig, Erfurt and Wittenberg, where he became 
intimate with Melanchthon. For some years he was teacher 
of history and Greek at the gymnasium, Nuremberg. In 1530 
he was sent as deputy for Nuremberg to the diet of Augsburg, 
where he rendered important assistance to Melanchthon in 
drawing up the Confession of Augsburg. Five years later he 
was commissioned by Duke Ulrich of Wiirttemberg to reorganize 
the university of Tubingen ; and in 1541 he rendered a similar 
service at Leipzig, where the remainder of his life was chiefly 
spent. He translated into Latin Herodotus, Demosthenes, 
Xenophon, Homer, Theocritus, Sophocles, Lucian, Thoodoretus, 
Nicephorus and otiher Greek writers. He published upwards of 
150 works, including a Catalogue of the Bishops of the Principal 
Sees ; Greek Epistles ; Accounts of his Journeys, in Latin verse ; 
a Commentary on Plautus ; a treatise on Numismatics ; Euclid 
in I.atin ; and the Lives of Helius Eobanus Hessus, George of 
Anhalt and Philip Melanchthon. His Epistolae Familiares 
(published after his death) are a valuable contribution to the 
history of his time. He played an important part in the Re- 
forniation movement, and his advice was frequently sought by 
leading men. In 1535 he entered into a correspondence with 
Francis I. as to the possibility of a reconciliation between the 
Catholic and Protestant creeds; and in 1568 Maximilian II. 
sent for him to Vienna to consult him on the same subject 
He died at Leipzig on the 17th of April 1574. 

Sec article by A. Horawitz in Alleemeine deutsche Biographic-, 
C. Bursian, Die Geschichie der klassischett Philotogie in Deutschland 
(•88.1) i J- R- Sandys, Hist. Class. Sehnl. (ed. 1908), il. 266. 
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CAMERAKIUS, JOACHIM ( i534-i5c) 8), German botanist and 
physician, son of the classical scholar of the same name, was 
born at Nuremberg on'the Otli of November i.t.u- After finishing 
hLs studies in Germany he visited Italy, where he graduated as 
donor of medicine. On his return he was invited to reside at 
the courts of several princes, but preferred to settle in his native 
town of Nuremberg, where he had a botanical garden and 
formed extensive rollections. He wrote a iJartus Mcdicus 
(15S8) and several other works. He died at Nuremberg on the 
nth of Oetober isyH. 

CAMERARIUS,’ HUDOLF JAKOB (1665-1721), German 
botanist and physician, w'as born at Tubingen on the 12th of 
February 1665, and became professor of medicine and director 
of the botanical gardens at Tubingen in 1687. He died at 
Tubiqgen on the uth of Septcmlier 1721. He is chiefly known 
for his investigations on the reproductive organs of plants 
(De spxu /ilantarum p/’istola, 16^4). 

C A MERINO (anc. Camerinum). a city and episcopal see (since 
465, if not sooner ; Treia is now combined w'ith it)of the Marches, 
Italy, in the province of Maccrata, 6 m. S. of the rtiilway 
station of Castelraimondo (to which there is an electric tramway) 
which is 24 m. W. of Macerata ; 2148 ft. above sea-level. 
Pop, (1001) of town, 4005 : ol commune, 12,083. The aithednd 
is moilcrn, the older building having fallen in i7Qg ; the church 
of .S. Venanzio suffered similarly, but preserves a portal of the 
15th century'. The citadel, perhaps constructed from the plans 
of Leonardo da N'inci, dates from 1503. t'amerino ocenpies 
the site of the ancient Camerinum, the inhabitants of which 
(Cumntes Vmbri) became allies of the Romans in 310 n.c. (at 
the time of the attack on the Etruscans in the Ciminian Forest). 
On the other hand, the Ka/tepTiiu referred to in the history of 
the year 295 n.r. are probably the inhabitants of Clusium. 
Isxter it appears as a dependent autonomous community with 
the foedus aequiim (Mommsen, Krim. Slaalsrrclit, iii. 664). Two 
cohorts of Camertes fought with distinction under Marius 
against the Cimbri. It was much affected by tlie conspiracy of 
Catiline, and is frequently mentioned in the Civil Wars : under 
the empire it was a mimicipium. It belonged to ancient Umbria, 
but was on the borders of Picenum. No ancient buildings are 
visible, the Roman level lying as much ns 30 ft. 1 k.-1ow the modern. 
See It Savini, StoiiA della Cittd di Cameeina {2nd ed., Ctinierino, 
1805); M. Mariani, Intoftiu agU antiihi CaHiciti UmOit (Camenno, 
1900). (T. .\s.) 

CAMERON, JOHN (15711-1623), Scottish theologian, was born 
at Glasgow about 1579, and received his early education m his 
native city. After having taught Greek in the university for 
twelve months, he removed to Bordeaux, where he was soon 
appointed a regent in the college of Rergerac. He did not 
remain long at Ifordeaux, but accepted the offer of a chair of 
philosophy at .Sedan, where he passed two years. He then 
returned to Bordeaux, and in the beginning of 1604 he was 
nominated one of the students of divinity who were maintained 
at the expense of the church, and who for the period of lour 
years were at liberty to prosecute their studies in any Protestant 
seminary. During this period he acted as tutor to the two sons 
of Calignoti, chancellor of Navarre. They spent one year at 
Paris, and two at Geneva, whence they removed to Heidelberg, 
In this university, on the 4th of April 1608, he gave a public 
proof of his ability by maintaining a series of theses, De triplid 
Dei cum Hamine Foedere, which were printed among his works. 
The same year he wa« recalled to Bordeaux, where he was 
appointed the cplleague of Dr Primrose; and when Francis 
Gomarus was removed to Leiden, Cameron, in 1618, was 
appointed professor of divinity at Sauraur, the principal seminary 
of the French Protestants. 

In 1620 the progress of the civil troubles in France obliged 
Cameron to seek refuge for himself and family in England. For 
a short time he read private lectures on divinity in lamdon; 
and in 1622 the king appointed him principal of the university 
of Glasgow in the room of Robert Boyd, who had been removed 
from h& | 31 ice in consequence of his adherence to Presbyterian¬ 
ism. Cameron was prepared to accept Episcopacy, and was 


cordially disliked for his adherence to the doctrine of passive 
obedience. He reisigned his office in less than a year. 

He returned to France, and lived at Saumur. After an 
interval of a year he was appointed professor of divinity at 
Montauhan. The country was still torn by ci\ il and religious 
dissensions; and Cameron excited the indignation of the more 
strenuous adherents of his own party. He withdrew to the 
neighbouring town of Moksac ; but he soon returned to Montau- 
ban, and a few days afterwards he died at the age of about 
forty-six. (iameron left by his first wife several children, whose 
maintenance was undertaken by the Protestant churches in 
France. All hLs works were published after his death. 

1 lis name has a distinct place in the development of Calvinistic 
theology in Europe. He and his followers maintained that the 
will of man is determined by the practical judgment of the 
mind ; that the cause of men’s doing good or evil proceeds from 
the knowledge which (iod infuses into them ; and that God docs 
not move the will physically, but only morally, by \irtue ol its 
dependence on the judgment of the mind. This peculiar doctrine 
ol grace and free-will was adopted by Amyraut, Cappel, Bochart, 
Daille and others of the more learned among the Reformed 
ministers, who dissented from Calvin's. The Cameronites (not 
to be confused with the Scottish sect called C'ameronians) 
are moderate Cialvinists, aiid approach to the opinion of the 
Anninians. They are also called Univcr.salist.s, as holding the 
universal reference of Christ s death, and sometimes Amyrald- 
ists. The rigid adherents to the synod of Dort accused them 
of Pelagianistn, and even of Manichaeism, and the controversy 
between the parties was carried on with great zeal ; yel the 
whole question between them was only, whether the will of man 
is determined by the immediate action of (iod upon it, or by 
the intervention of a knowledge whiih God imprcs.ses on the 
mind. 

CAMERON, RICHARD (1648 ?-i6,So), founder of a Scotti.di 
religious seet of Camcronians, which formed the nucleus of 
the regiment of this name in the British army, was born at 
h'alkland in the county of Fife. He was educated at the village 
school, and his success was so great that, while still a youth, 
he was app<jinted schoolmaster. In this situation he. became 
ar(|nainted with some of the more enthusiastic field-preachers. 
Persuaded by them he resigned his post and entered the family 
of Sir Walter Scott of Harden as chaplain and tutor. Refusing 
to acknowledge the Indulgenee, he joined the ranks of the non 
conforming ministers, and incited the inhabitants of the southern 
counties of .Scotland to protest openly against the new edict. 
So formidable was the agitation that the government pronounced 
illegal all armed assemblages for religious purposes. Cameron 
took refuge in Holland, where he resided for some time; but 
in the autumn of 1679 (probably) he returned to .Scotland, and 
once more made himself formidable to the government. Shortly 
after the defeat of the Covenanters at Bothwcll Bridge in that 
year, Cameron was slain in a skirmish at the Aird’s, or Airs, 
Moss, fighting bravely at the head of the few troops which he 
had fiecn able to collect. His prayer before going into Ixittle 
became a tradition-- “ Lord spare the green and take the ripe.” 
After the accession of William III. the survivors were amnestied, 
and the Cameronian regiment was formed from them. 

See Andrew Lang, Ilisinrv 0/ Scotland, vol. in. (1907); Herzog- 
Hauck, KealcncyUopadie (1897), s.i'. " Cameronianer " ; A. Smellie, 
Men of the Covenant ; llerkless, Richard Cameron ; P. Walker. Six 
Saints of the Covenant, 

CAMERON, SIMON (1799-1889), American politician, was 
born in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, on the 8th of March 
1799. Left an orphan at the a^e of nine, he early entered 
journalism, and, in banking and railway enterprises, accumulated 
a considerable fortune. lie became influential in Pennsylvania 
politics, and in 1845-1849 served in the United States Senate, 
being elected by a combination of Democratic, Whig and 
“ American ” votes to succeed James Buchanan. In 1854, 
having failed to secure the nomination for senator from the 
“ Know-Nothing ” Party, which he had recently joined, he 
became a leader of the “ People’s Party,” as the Republican 
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Party was at first called in Pennsylvania. In 1857 he was 
elected to the I’niled States Senate as a Republican, despite a 
Democratic majority in the state legislature, a fact that gave 
rise to charges of bribery. His prominence as a candidate first 
for the presidential and then for the vice-presidential nomination 
in the Republican national convention of i860 led to his being 
selected by President Lincoln as secretary of war. His adminis¬ 
tration of this office at n critical time was marked by his accus¬ 
tomed energy, but unfortunately also by partiality in the letting 
of government contracts, which brought about his resignation 
at Lincoln's request in January 1862 and his subsequent censure 
by the House of Representatives. Lincoln sent him as minister 
to Russia, but he returned in November 1862. He again served 
in the Senate (after 1872, being chairman of the committee on 
foreign relations) from 1867 until 1877, when he resigned to 
make room for his son, whose election he dictated. Ciamcron 
was one of the ablest political organizers the United States has 
ever known, and his long undisputed control of Pennsylvania 
politics was one of the most striking examples of “ l«)ss rule ” 
in American history. Tlie definition of an honest politician as 
“ one who when he is bought will stay bought ” has been 
attributed to him. He died on the 26th of June 1889, 

His son James Donald (.'amekon (1833- ) was born at 

Middletown, Pennsylvania, on the 14th of May 1833, graduated 
at Princeton in 1852, became actively interested in his father’s 
banking anti railway enterprises, and from 1863 to 1874 was 
president of the Northern Central railway. Trained in the 
political school of hisfathcr,he developed into an astute politician. 
From June 1876 to March 1877 he was sccrctarj' of war in 
President Grant’s cabinet. In the Republican national conven¬ 
tion of 1H76 he took an influential part in preventing the nomina¬ 
tion of James G. Blaine, and later was one of those who directed 
the policy of the Republicans in the struggle for the presidency 
between 'I'ilden and H.ayes. From 1877 until 1897 he was a 
member of the ITnited States Senate, having been elected 
originally to succeed his father, who resigned in order to create 
the vacancy. He was chairman of the Republican national 
committee during the campaign of 1880. 

CAMERON, VERNEY LOVETT (1844-1894), English traveller 
in Central .Africa, was born at Radipole, near Weymouth, Dorset¬ 
shire, on the ist of July 1844. He entered the navy in 1857, 
served in the Abyssinian campaign of 1868, and was employed 
for a considerable time in the suppression of the F.ast African 
slave trade. The experience thus obtained led to his being 
selected to command an expedition sent by the Royal Geographi¬ 
cal Society in 1873, to succour Dr Livingstone. He was also 
instructed to make independent explorations, guided by Living¬ 
stone’s advice. Soon after the departure of the expedition from 
Zanzibar, I.ivingstone's servants were met bearing the dead 
body of their master. Cameron’s two European companions 
turned back, but he continued his march and reached Ujiji, 
on Lake Tanganyika, in February 1874, where he found and 
sent to England Livingstone’s papers. Cameron spent .some time 
determining the true form of the south part of the lake, and 
solved the question of its outlet by the discovery of the Lukuga 
river. From Tanganyika he struck westward to Nyangwe, 
the .Arab town on the Lualuba previously visited by Livdngstone. 
This river Cameron rightly believed to be the main stream of 
the Congo, and he endeavoured to procure canoes to follow 
it down. In this he was unsuccessful, owing to his refusal to 
countenance slavery, and he therefore turned south-west. 
After tracing the Congo-Zambezi watershed for hundreds of 
miles he reached Bihe and finally arrived at the coast on the 
28th of November 1875, being the first European to cross 
Equatorial Africa from sea to sea. His travels, which were 
published in 1877 under the title Across Africa, contain valuable 
suggestions for the opening up of the continent, including the 
utilization of the great lakes as a “ Cape to Cairo ” connexion. 
In recognition of his work he was promoted to the rank of 
commander, made a Companion of the Bath and given the gold 
medal of the Geographical Society. The remainder of Cameron’s 
life was chiefly devoted to projects for the commercial develop- 
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ment of Africa, and to writing tales for the young. He visited 
the Euphrates valley in 1878-1879 in connexion with a proposed 
railway to the Persian Gulf, and accompanied Sir Richard 
Burton in his West African journey of 1^82. At the Gold Coast 
Cameron surveyed the Tarkwa region, and he was joint author 
with Burton ol To Oie Gold Coast for Gold (1883). He was killed, 
near Leighton Buzzard, by a fall from horseback when returning 
from hunting, on the S4tli of March 1894. 

A second edition of A Croat A/riut, witli new matter and corrected 
maps, appeared m 1885. A suiumary ol Cameron's great journey, 
frimi liis own pen, appears in Dr Robert Brown's The Story of Afiuia, 
vol. ii. j»p. 2()(>-27o (London, 1803). 

CAMERON OF LOCHIEL, SIR EWEN (1629-1719), Scottish 
Highland chieftain, was the cltlest son of John Cameron and the 
grand.son of Alan Cameron, the head of the clan Cameron. 
Having lost his father in infancy he passed part of his youtlf with 
the marquess of Arg>'ll at Inveraray, leaving his guardian about 
1647 to take up his duties as chief of the clan Cameron, a position 
in whidi he succeeded his grandfather. In 1653 Lochiel joined 
the earl of Glencairn in his rising on behalf of Charles IL, and 
after the defeat of this attempt he served the Royalist cause by 
harassing General Monk. In 1681 he was knighted by Charles 11., 
and in J uly 1689 he was with Viscount Dundee at Killiecrankie. 
He was too old to share personally in the Jacobite rising of 1715, 
but his sympathies were with the Stuarts, and his son led the 
Camerons at .Sheriffrauir. Lochiel, who died in February 1719, 
is called by Macaulay the “ Ulysses of the Highlands.” He was a 
man of enormous strength and size, and one who met him in 1716 
says “ he wrung some blood from the point of my fingers with a 
grasp of his hand.” An incident showing his strength and 
ferocity in single combat is used by Sir Walter Scott in TheUady 
of the Lake (canto v.). Lochiel’s son and succe.s.sor, John, who 
was attainted for sharing in the rebellion of 1715, died in Flanders 
in 1748. John’s son Donald, sometimes called “ gentle Lochiel,” 
joined Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, in 1745, was 
wounded at Culloden, and escaped to France, dying in the same 
year as his father. The 79th regiment, or Cameron Highlanders, 
was raised from among the members of the clan in 1793 by Sir 
Alan Cameron (1753-1828). 

See Memoirs of Sir Bwen Cameron 0/ Lochiel (Bannatync Club, 

CAMERONIANS, the name given to that section of the Scottish 
Covenanters {cf.v.) who followed Richard Cameron (?.».), and 
who were chiefly found among those who signed the Sanquhar 
Declaration in 1680. Known also as “ Society Men,” “ San- 
quharians ” and “ Hillmen,” they became a separate church 
after the religious settlement of 1690, taking the official title 
of Reformed Presbyterians in 1743. Societies of Cameronians 
for the maintenance of the Presbyterian form of worship were 
formed about 1681 ; their testimony, “ The Informatory Vindica¬ 
tion,” is dated 1687 ; and they quickly became the most pro¬ 
nounced and active adherents of the covenanting faith. Holding 
fast to the two covenants, the National Covenant of 1580 ana 
the Solemn League and Covenant of 1643, they wished to restore 
the ecclesiastical order which had existed between 1638 and 1649, 
and were dissatisfied with the moderate character of the religious 
settlement of 1690. Refusing to take the oaths of allegiance to 
an “ uncovenanted ” ruler, or to exercise any civil function, they 
passed through a period of trial and found some difficulty in 
maintaining a regular ministry ; but in 1706 they were reinforced 
by some converts from the established church. They objected' 
strongly to the proposal for the union of England and Scotland, 
and were suspected of abetting a rising which took place in the 
west of Scotland in 1706 ; but there appears to be no foundation 
for the statement that Aey intrigued with the Jacobites, and 
they gave no trouble to the government either in 1715 or in 1745. 
In 1712 they publicly renewed the covenants at Auchensauch 
Hill in Lanarkshire, and in 174J their first presbytery was 
constituted at Braehead, while a presbytery was formed in North 
America in 1774. In 1863 the Cameronians, or Reformed 
Presbyterians, decided to inflict no penalties upon those membei* 
who had taken the oaths, or bad exercised civil functions, and 
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consequently a few congregations seceded. In 1876 the general 
body of the Reformed Presbyterians united with the P'ree Church 
of Scotland, leaving' the few seceding congregations as the 
representatives of the principles of the Cameronians. In the 
British army the first battalion of the Cameronians (Scottish 
Rifles) is directly descended from the “Cameronian guard,” 
which, composed of Cameronians, was embodied by the con¬ 
vention parliament in 1689, and was afterwards employed to 
restore order in the Highlands. 

See J. H. Biirlim, History of Scntlaud. vols. vii. and viii. (Edin- 
burgli, 1905); and A. Lang. History of Scotland, vol. xv. (EdinburLdi, 
1907). 

CAMEROON ' (Gcr. Kamerun), a German protectorate in West 
Africa, Ixounded W. by the Atlantic, N.W. by British Nigeria, 
.N. b^ Lake Chad, E. and S. by French Congo, save for a short 



distance on the south where it is conterminous with the Spanish 
Mum river settlement. 

Boundaries and Area.—The sea frontier extends from the Rio 
del Rey, just where the great bend of the coast-line east to south 
begins, forming the Bight of Biafra, to the Campo river, a dis¬ 
tance of 200 m. The north-western boundary, laid down in an 
apeemern between Germany and Great Britain on the isth of 
Novembte 1893, runs from the mouth of the Rio del Rey to the 
rapid^t of the Cross river in 8° 48' E, Thence it is continued 
m a nortt-eastdine towards Yola, as far as the confines of that 

* Th^ Englis^%nn ofthe name, adopted in the loth cd. of the 
Gorman, appears preferable both to the un- 
English Kamerun and to the older and clumsy “ the Cameroons." 


town. The boundary is then deflected south so as to leave 
Yola in British territory, turning north again to cross the Benue 
river at a spot 3 m. west of where the Faro joins the Benue. 
From this point the frontier goes north-east to the border of 
Lake Chad, 35 m. east of the meridian of the town of Kuka. 
The southern shores of Lake Chad for a distance of some 40 m. 
belong to the protectorate. The south and cast boundaries 
were laid down by agreements between Germany and France on 
the 24th of December 1885, tlie 15th of March 1894 and the 
i8th of April 1908. The south boundary runs in a fairly direct 
line from the mouth of the Campo river to the river Dscha (or 
Ngoko), which it follows to its confluence with the Sanga. The 
eastern boundaiy runs from the Sanga irregularly north to 10° N., 
where it approa :hes the British frontier at Yola, so that at its 
narrowest part the protectorate is little more than 50 m. across. 

From 10° N. the frontier turns eastwards to 
the Logone, thence going north-east to the 
S'lari river, which it follows to laike Chad. 
The protectorate has an area of about 190,000 
sq. m. Estimated population (1908)3,500,000, 
of whom 1128 were whites. 

Origin of the Name .—The name Camaroes was 
first given by the Portuguese discoverers of 
the 15th imd i6th centuries to a large bay nr 
estuary, lying south-east of a great mountain 
close to the sea, met with after passing the 
Niger delta. This estuary they called the Rio 
dos Camaroes (the river of Prawns), from the 
abundance of the Crustacea found therein. 
The name Camaroes was also used to designate 
the neighbouring mountains. 'J'hc English 
usage until nearly the end of the 19th century 
was to confine the term ” the t'ameroons ” to 
the mountain range, and to speak of the 
estuary as the Camcroons river. Locally it w as 
often called “ the Bay.” On their acquisition 
of the country in 1884 the Germans extended 
^ the use of the name in its Teutonic form — 
Kamerun—to the whole protectorate. 

1 Physical Features. — Cameroon forms the 
north-west corner of the great Central African 
plateau. This becomes evident in its eastern 
section, where are wide-spreading plains, which 
farther west assume an undulating charaeter, 
and gradually merge into a picturesque moun¬ 
tain range. This range, running from north 
to south, is flanked by a parallel and lower 
range in the west, with a wide valley between. 
In the north-west the Upper Guinea mountains 
send their eastern spurs across the boundary, 
and from a volcanic rift, which runs south¬ 
west to north-east, the Cameroon peak towers 
up, its summit 13,370 ft. high. This mountain, 
whose south-western base is washed by the 
Atlantic, is the highest point on the western 
side of Africa, and it alone of the great moun¬ 
tains of the continent lies clo.se to the coast. 
From any vantage point, but especially from 
the sea, it presents a magnificent spectacle, 
while some 30 m. westward rises Clarence peak, the culminating 
point of Fernando Po. With an area, on an isolated base, of 
700 to 800 sq. m., Cameroon mountain has but two distinct 
peaks. Great Cameroon and Little Cameroon (5820 ft.), which 
IS from foot to top covered with dense forest. The native 
designation of the highest peak is Mongo-ma-Loba, or the 
Mountain of Thunder, and the whole upper region is usually 
called Mongo-mo-Ndemi, or the Mountain of Greatness. On the 
principal summit there are a group of craters. In 1909 the 
tnountain was in eruption and huge streams of lava were 
ejected. Inland the Chebchi and Mandara mountains indicate 
the direction and extent of the rift. 

The mountains of the plateau sweep grandly round to the 
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east on reaching the eighth degree of N. lat. Here they give 
rise to a number of small rivers, which collect in the rift and 
form the Benue, the great eastern affluent of the Niger. This 
part of the protectorate is known as Adamuwa {q.v.). Farther 
north, beyond the Mandara mountains, the country, here part 
of-the ancient sultanate of Bornu, slopes to the shores of Lake 
Chad, and has a general level of 800 to 1000 ft. The greater part 
of Cameroon is thus a mountainous country, with, on the coast, 
a strip of low land. In the south this is very narrow ; it widens to¬ 
wards the north save where the Cameroon peak reaches to the sea. 

At the foot of the Cameroon peak a number of estuaries cut 
deep bays which form excellent harbours. The small rivers 
which empty into them can be ascended for some miles by steam 
launches. The principal estuary, which is over 20 m. wide, is 
culled, as already noted, the Cameroon river or bay. The term 
river is more particularly confined to a ramification of the estuary 
which receives the waters of tlie Mungo river (a considerable 
stream which flows south from the Cameroon mountains), the 
Wuri, a river coming from the north-east, and various smaller 
rivers. Under the shadow of Cameroon peak lies the bay of 
Ambas, with the islands of Ndami (Ambas) and Mondola. It 
forms a tolerable harbour, capable of receiving large vessels. 

Traversing the central portion of the country is a large river 
known in its upper course as the Lorn, and in its lower us the 
Sanaga, which enters the ocean just to the south of the Cameroon 
estuary. Both the Lorn and the Nyong (a more southerly 
stream) rise in the central plateau, from which they descend in 
splendid cascades, breaking through the parallel coast range in 
rapids, which indicate the extent of their navigability. The 
Lokunja and Kribi are smaller rivers with courses parallel to 
and south of the Nyong. In the south-east of the colony the 
streams—of which the chief are the Dscha and Bumba—are 
tributaries of the Sanga, itself an affluent of the Congo {q.v.)- 
About 100 m. of the right bank of the Sanga, from the confluence 
of the Dscha upwards, are in German territory. In the north 
the country drains into Lake Chad through the Logone and 
Shari {q.v.). Including the headwaters of the Benue the colony 
has four distinct river-systems, one connecting with the Niger, 
another with the Congo, and a third with l.ake Chad, the fourth 
being the rivers which run direct to the sea. ’J'hc Niger and 
Shari systems communicate, with, at high water, but one obstruc¬ 
tion to navigation. The connecting link is a marshy lake named 
Tuburi. From it issues the Kebbi (Mao Kebi), a tributary of 
the Benue, and through it flows a tributary of the Logone, the 
chief affluent of the Shari. The one obstruction in tlie waterway 
is a fall of 1(1$ ft. in the Kebbi. 

Geology .—The oldest rocks, forming the greater mass of the 
hinterland, are gneisses, schists and granites of Archaean age. 
Along the, Benue river a .sandstone (Benue sandstone) forms the 
banks to 14° E. Cretaceous rocks occur around the basalt 
platform of the Cameroon mountain and generally along the 
coastal belt. Basalt and tuff, probably of Tertiary age, form 
the great mass of the Cameroon mountain, also the island of 
Fernando Po. Extensive areas in the interior, more especially 
towards Lake Chad, are covered with black earth of alluvial or 
lacustrine origin. 

Citiaafc.—-The country lies wholly within the tropics and has 
a characteristic tropical climate. In the interior four seasons 
can be distinguished ; a comparatively dry and a wet one alter¬ 
nating. July to October are the coldest months, and also bring 
most rain, but there is hardly a month without rain. On the 
coast the temperature is high all the year round, but on the 
plateau it is cooler. Malarial fever is frequent, and even the 
Africans, especially those coming from other countries, suffer from 
it. The middle zone of the Cameroon mountain has, however, a 
temperate climate and affords excellent sites for sanatoria. 

Flora and Fauna.—The southern part of the low coast is 
chiefly grass land, while the river mouths and arms of the bays 
are lined with mangroves. The mountainous region is covered 
with primeval forest, in which timber and valuable woods for 
cabinet-making are plentiful. Most important are the Elaeis 
guineensis, Slerculia acuminata and the wild coffee tree. On 


Cameroon peak the forest ascends to 8000 ft.; above it is grass 
land. Towards the east the forest gradually grows thinner, 
assumes a park-like appearance, and fitially disappears, wide 
grass uplands taking its place. The country north of the Benue 
is rich and well cultivated. Cotton and rubber are found in 
considerable quantities, and fields of maize, corn, rice and sugar¬ 
cane bear witness to the fertility of the soil. 

Animals are plentiful, including the great pachyderms and 
carnivora. The latter prey on tm various kinds of antelopes 
which swarm on the grass lands. Two kinds of buffaloes are 
found in the forests, which arc the home of the gorilla and 
chimpanzee. Large rodents, like the porcupine and cane rat, 
are numerous. Of birds there are 316 species, and several of 
venomous snakes. 

Inhabitants .—The north of Cameroon is inhabited by«Fula 
{q.v.) and Hausa {q.v.) and allied tribes, the south by Bantu¬ 
speaking races. TTie Fula came from the north and north-east, 
gradually driving the Bantu-negroes before them. They brought 
horses and horned cattle, unknown in these regions until then, 
and they founded well-organized states, like that of Adamawa, 
now divided between Cameroon and the British protectorate 
of Nigeria. In the vicinity of the rivers Benue, Faro and Kebbi, 
the people, who are good agriculturists, raise cereals and other 
crops, while on the plateaus stock-raising forms the chief pursuit 
of the inhabitants. In this northern region villages are built 
in the Sudanese zeriba style, surrounded with thorn fences ; 
more important places are enclosed by a well-built wall and 
strongly fortified. Of martial disposition, the people often 
waged war with their neighbours, and also amongst themselves 
until the pacification of the hinterland by Germany at the 
beginning of the 20th century. 

The Bantu-negroes inhabit the country south of about 7° N. 
Chief among the tribes are the Dualla {q.v.), the Ba-kwiri {q.v.), 
the Ba-Long, the Ba-Farami, the Wuri, the Abo and the Ba- 
Kundu. They build square houses, arc active traders and are 
ruled by independent chiefs, having no political cohesion. 
Among the Dua|p a curious system of drum signals is note¬ 
worthy. In the coast to\||g are numbers of Krumcn, who, 
however, rarely settle penl|j|mently in the country. The Fula, 
as also most of the Hausa, are Moslems, the other tribes are 
pagans. Missionary societies, both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, are represented in the colony, and their schools are 
well attended, as are the schools belonging to the government. 
In all the schools German is taught, but pidgin-English is largely 
spoken at the coast towns. 

Chief Towns. —Duala, the chief town in the protectorate, is 
situated on the Cameroon estuary at the mou^ of the Wuri 
river in 4° 2' N. 9° 42' E. It consists of various trading stations 
and native towns close to one another on the soutl> bimk of the 
river and known, before the German occupation, as Cameroon, 
Bell town, Akwa town, &c. Hickory, on the north side of the 
stream and the starting point of the railway to the interior, is 
also part of Duala, whidh has a total population of 22,000, includ¬ 
ing about 170 Europeans. Duala is the headquarters of the 
merchants and missionaries. The principal streets are wide 
and tree lined, the sanitation is good. The government offices 
are placed in a fine park in which are statues of Gustav Nachtigal 
and others. The port is provided with a floating dock. The 
seat of government is Buea, a post 3000 ft. above the sea on Ae 
slopes of the (Cameroon mountain. Victoria is a flourishing 
town in Ambas Bay, founded by the British Baptist missionaries 
expelled from Fernando Po in 1858 (see below). Batanga and 
Campo are trading stations in the southern portion of the colony. 
On the route from Duala to Lake Chad is the large commercial 
town of Ngaundere, inhabited chiefly by Hausas and occupied 
by the Germans in 1901. Another la^e town is Garua on the 
Benue river. Farther north and within 30 m. of Lake Chad is 
Dikwa (Dikoa), in Bomu, the' town chosen by Rabah {q.v.) m his 
capital after his conquest of Bomu. Gulfei on the lower Shan 
and Kusseri on the Logone are also towns of some note. Ngoko 
is a trading station on the Dscha, in the south-east of the pro¬ 
tectorate, near the confluence of tiiat river with the Sanga. 
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Products and Industry ,—Cameroon is rich in natural products, 
one of the most important being the oil-palm. Cocoa cultivation 
was introduced by the Germans and proved remarkably success¬ 
ful. Rubber is collected from the Landolphia and various 
species of Ficus. Palm-oil, palm kernels, cocoa, copal, copra. 
Calabar beans, kola-nuts and ivory are the principal exports. 
There are several kinds of finely-grained wood, amongst which 
a very dark ebony is specially remarkable. Cotton, indigo and 
various fibres of plants deserve notice. The natives grow several 
kinds of bananas, yams and batatas, maize, pea-nuts, sugar-cane, 
sorghum and pepper. Minerals have not been found in paving 
quantities. Iron is smelled by the natives, who, especially 
amongst the Hausas, are very clever smiths, and manufacture 
fine lances and arrow heads, knives and swords, and also hoes. 
Dik\t;'i is the centre of an important trade of which the chief 
articles are coffee, sugar, velvet, silk and weapons, as well as gold 
and silver objects brought by caravans from Tripoli. The 
natives round the Cameroon estuary are clever carvers of wood, 
and make highly ornamental figure heads for their canoes, which 
also sometimes show very fine workmanship. In the interior 
the people use the wild-growing cotton and fibres of plants to 
manufacture coarse drapery and plait-work. Plantations 
founded by German industry are fairly successful. Large 
reserves are set ap.trt for the natives by government when 
marking off the land granted to plantation companies. The 
best-known of these companies, the Siid-Kamcruii, holds a 
conceiision over a large tract of country by the Sanga river, 
exporting its rubber, ivory and other produce via tlur Congo. 
The principal imports are cotton goods, spirits, building material, 
firearrns, hardware and salt. The annual value of the external 
trade in the period i()oo 1905 averaged about £800,000. In 1907 
the value of the trade had increased to £1,700,000. Some 7o‘’'„ 
of the import and export trade was with Germanv, the remainder 
being almo-st entirely with Great Britain. The f^rcentage of the 
trade w’ith Germany was increasing, that with Briuiin decreasing. 

Communications .—There is regular steam.ship communication 
with Fairope by German and British boats. On the rivers which 
run into the Cameroon estuary staMl steam launches ply. The 
protectorate belongs to the I’ostalUnten.and is connected bvcable 
with the British telegraph station at Bonny in the Niger delta. 

An imperial guarantee of interest was obtained in 1905 for 
the construction of a railway from Hickory to Bayong, a place 
100 m. to the north, the district traversed being fertile and 
populous. From Victoria a line runs to Soppo (22 m.) near 
Buea and is continued thence northward. Another line, sanc¬ 
tioned in 1908, runs .S.F,. from Duala to the upper waters of the 
Nyong. In the neighbourhood of government stations excellent 
roads have lieen built. The chief towns in the coast region are 
connected by telegraph and telephone. 

Government, Kevenue, frc.—The administration is under the 
direction of a governor appointed by and responsible to the 
imperial authorities. The governor is assisted by a chancellor 
and other officials and an advisory council whose memlrers are 
merchants resident in the protectorate. Decrees having the 
force of law are issued by the imperial chancellor on the advice 
of the governor. In Adamawa and German Bornu arc various 
Mahommedan sultanates controlled by residents stationed at 
Garua and Kusseri. Revenue is raised chiefly by customs dues 
on spirits and tobacco and a general 10% ad valorem duty on 
most goods. A poll tax is imposed on the natives. The local 
revenue (£131,000 in 1905) is supplemented by an imperial grant, 
the protectorate in the first twenty-one years of its existence 
never having raised sufficient revenal* to meet its expenditure, 
which in 1905 exceeded £23o,oo«t dSi^r is maintained by a 
native force officered by GermahJWWkf 
Ffertory.—('amcroon and the^Wlg^uring coast were dis¬ 
covered by the Portuguese nft^^rtf^ernando Po, towards the 
close of the i sth centuiy. TWy v^re lormerly regarded as with¬ 
in the Oil Rivers district, .sometimes spoken of as the Oil Toast. 
Trading settlements were established by Europeans as early as 
the 17th century. The trade was confined to the coast, the 
Dualla and other tribes being recognized intermediaries between 


the coast “ factories ’’ and the tribes in the interior, whither 
they allowed no strange trader to proceed. They took a quantity 
of goods on tnist, visited the tribes in the forest, and bartered 
for ivory, rubber and other produce. This method of trade, 
called the trust sy.stem, worked well, but when the country came 
under the administration of Germany, the .system broke down, 
as inland traders were allowed to visit the coast. Before this 
happened the “ kings ” of the chief trading stations—Akwa and 
Bell—were wealthy merchant princes. From the beginning 
until near the end of the 19th century they were very largely 
under Brirish influence. In 1837 the king of Bimhia, a district 
on the mainland on the north of the estuary, made over a large 
part of the country round the bay to Great Britain. In 1845, at 
which time there was a flourishing trade in slaves between 
Cameroon and America, the Baptist Missionary Society made 
its first settlement on the mainland of Africa. Alfred Saker 
(1814-1880) obtaining from the Akwa family the site for a 
mission station. In 1848 another mission station was estab¬ 
lished at Bimbiu, the king agreeing to abolish human s.icri- 
fiecs at the funerals of his great men. Into the Cameroon 
country .Saker and his colleagues introduced the elements 
of civilization, and with the help of British men-of-wur 
the oversea slave trade was finally .stopped (c. 1875). The 
struggles between the Bell (Mbeli) and Akwa families were also 
largely compo.sed. In 1858, on the expulsion of the Baptists 
from Fernando Po {q.v.), Saker founded at -Ambas Bay a colony 
of the freed negroes who then left the island, the settlement 
being known as Victoria. 'IVo years after this event the first 
German factory was established in the estuary by Messrs Woer- 
mann of Hamburg. In 1870 the station at Bi'mbia was given up 
by the missionaries, but that at Akwa town continued toflouri.di, 
the Dualla showing themselves eager to acc|uire education, while 
Saker reduced their language to writing. He left Cameroon in 
1876, the year before George Grenfell, afterwards famous for 
his work on the Congo, came to the country, where ho remained 
three years. Like the earlier missionaries he explored the 
adjacent districts, discovering the Sanaga in its lower course. 
Although British influence was powerful and the British consul 
for the Oil Rivers during this period exercised considerable 
authority over the native chiefs, requests made by them—in 
particular by the Dualla chiefs in tSSz— for annexation bv Great 
Britain, were refused or neglected, with the result that when 
Germany started on her quest to pick up unappropriated parts 
of the African coast she was enabled to secure Cameroon. A 
treaty with King Bell was negotiated by Dr Gustav Nachtigal, 
the signature of the king and the other chiefs being obtained at 
midnight on the 15th of July 1884. Five days later Mr E. H. 
Hewett, British consul, arrived with a mission to annex the 
country to Great Britain.' Though too la te to secure King Bgll’s 
territory, Mr Hewett concluded treaties with all the neighbouring 
chiefs, but the British government derided to recognize Aft 
Germitn claim not only to Bell town, but to tl#tAole Camerofiri' 
region. Some of the tribes, disappointed at not being taken over 
by Great Britain, refused to acknowledge German sovereignty. 
Their villages were bombarded and they were reduced to sub¬ 
mission. The settlement of the English Baptists at Victoria, 
Ambus Ray, was at first excluded from the German protectorate, 
but in March 1887 an arrangement was made by which, while 
the private rights of the mis.sionaries were maintained, the 
sovweignty of the settlement passed to Germany. The Baptist 
Society thereafter made over its missions, both at Ambas Bay 
and in the estuary, to tbe Basel Society, 

The extension of German influence in the interior was gradually 
accomplished, though not without considerable bloodshed. That 
part of Adamawa recognized as outside the British frontier was 
occupied in 1901 after somewhat .severe fighting. In 1902 the 
imperial troops first penetrated into that part of Bomu reserved 
to Germany by agreements with Great Britain and France. 
They found the country in the military occupation of France. 
The French officers, who stated that their presence was due to 

' On the 26th of July a French gunboat also entered the estuary 
on a belated annexation mission. 
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the measures rendered necessary by the ravages of Rabah and 
his sons, withdrew their troops into French territory. The shores 
of Lake Chad were first reached hy a German military force on 
the and of May 1902. In 1904 and again in 1905 there were 
native risings in various parts of the protectorate. These dis¬ 
turbances were followed, early in 1906, by the recall of the 
governor, Herr von Puttkamer, who was called upon to answer 
charges of maladministration. He was succeeded in 1907 by 
Dr T. Seitz. Collisions on the southern border of the protectorate 
between French and German troops led in 1905-1906 to an 
accurate survey of the south and east frontier regions and to a 
new convention (190S) whereby for the straight lines marking 
the frontier in former agreements natural features were largely 
substituted. Germany gained a better outlet to the Sanga river. 

The ascent of the Cameroon mountain was first attempted by 
Joseph Merriek of the Baptist Missionary .Society in 1847 ; but it 
was not till 1861 that the summit was gained, when the ascent 
was made by Sir Richard Burton, Gustav Mann, a noted botanist, 
and .Senor Calvo. The starting-point was Babundi, a place on the 
seashore west of the mountain. From the .south-east the summit 
was reached by Mary Kingsley in 1895. 

See Alary H. KingsUy. Travih in tl'cst Airita (London. iSo?) I 
Sir R. Burton, Aheokuta and the Camernovx Mountains (2 vols., 
l.ondon. i86j); E. B. TTnderhill. Alfred Saher , . , A liiography 
(London, 1884) ; Sir J 1 . H. Jolinslon, Geori-e Grenfell and the Congo 
. . . and Notes on the Cameroons , . .((.ondon, 1908) ; Mas Buchner, 
Knmerun SkUsen und Ilctia(hinngen (l/'ipzig, 1887) ; S. J’ass.-irge, 
Adamaua (Berlin, 189s); E. Zintgrapli, Nord-Kamerun (Berlin, 
1895) : F. Butter, Wanderungen und Forschungen im Nord-IItnter- 
land I'ou Kamerun (Brunswick, 1902) ; F. Bauer. J>ie deutsihe. 
Niger-Tienne-Tsud’trc-Kxpcdilion, JQ 03 /yo? (Berlin. 1904); C. Rene. 
Kamerun und die deutsihe Tsddsee Eisenhahn (Berlin, 1905); O. 
ZimmennaiiTi, Dure/t Ttusrh und Steppe vom Campn bis zum Schari. 
iSga~/<poj (lli'Clin, 1909); also British Foreign Office Reports. For 
special study of particular sciences see F. Wohltmann, Der J'lanta- 
genbau in Kamerun and seine Zukuiift (Berlin, 1896) ; F. I'lelin, Die 
Kamerunhitsie,. Studien zur Klimalologie, Phvsiologie und J'alhologte 
in den Tropen (Berlin, 1808) ; E. Esch, F. Solger, M. Op|ienheim and 
O. Jaekel, Ueitrage zur Geidogie mn Kamerun (Stuttgart, 1904). For 
geology the following works may also be consulted: Stromer vou 
Reii'henbach, Geologic der deutsehen Schutzgebiete in Afrika (Berlin. 
tHoO) ; A. von Koeuen, “ fiber Fossilicn der nntcron Krelde am 
flfer des Mungo in Kamerun," Ahh. k. Wiss., (GOttingen 1897) ; 
E. Cohen, “ Lava voni Camomn-Gebirgo,” Neiies Jahrb. f. Min., 
1887. (F. R. C.) 

CAMILING, a town of the province of Tarlac, Luzon, Philip¬ 
pine Islands, on the Camiling river, about 80 m. N.N.W. of 
Manila. Pop. (1905) 25,243. In 1903 after the census had been 
taken, the adjacent towns of Santa Ignacia (pop. 1911) and 
San Clemente (pop. 1822) were annexed to Camiling. Its pro¬ 
ducts are rice, Indian corn and sugar. Fine timber grows in the 
vicinity. The principal language is llocano ; Pangasinan, too, 
is spoken. Being in an isolated position, very difficult of access 
during the rainy season, Camiling has always been infested with 
thieves and bands of outlaws, who come here for concealment. 

CAMILLUS, MARCUS FURIUS, Roman soldier and statesman, 
of patrician descent, censor in 403 B.c. He triumphed four 
times, was five times dictator, and was honoured with the title 
of Second Founder of Rome. When accused of having unfairly 
distributed the spoil taken at Veii, which was captured by him 
after a ten years’ siege, he went into voluntary exile at Ardea. 
The real cause of complaint against him was no doubt his 
patrician haughtiness and his triumphal entry into Rome in a 
chariot drawn by white horses. Subsequently the Romans, 
when besieged in the Capitol by the Gauls, created him dictator ; 
he completely defeated the enemy (but sec Brenncs and Rome : 
History, ii., ‘‘The Republic”) and drove them from Roman 
territory. He dissuaded the Romans, disheartened by the 
devastation wrought by the Gauls, from migrating to Veii, and 
induced them to rebuild the city. He afterwards fought success¬ 
fully against the Aequi, Volsci and Etruscans, and repelled a 
fresh invasion of the Gauls in 367. Though patrician in sym¬ 
pathy, he saw the necessity of m^ing concessions to the plebeians 
and was instrumental in passing the Licinian laws. He died of 
the plague in the eighty-nrst year of his age (365). 'fhe story of 
Camillus is no doubt largely traditional. To this element prob¬ 


ably belongs the story of the schoolmaster who, when Camillus 
was attacking Falerii (?.».), attempted to betray the town by 
bringing into his camp the sons of some oTf the principal inhabit¬ 
ants of the place. Camillus, it is saidt had him whipped back 
into the town by his pupils, and the Faliscans were so afiected 
by this generosity that they at once surrendered. 

Sec Livy v. 10, vi. 4 : Plutarch. Camillus. For the Gallic retreat, 
see Polybius ii. 18 ; T. Alommsen, Rbmische Forschungen, ii. pp. 113- 
152 (1879). 

CAMILLUS and CAMILLA, in Roman antiquity, originally 
terms used for freeborn children. Later, they were used to 
denote the attendants on certain priests and priestesses, especially 
the flamen dialis and flaminica and the curioncs. It was neces¬ 
sary that they should be freeborn and the children of parents 
still alive (Dion. Halic. ii. 21). The name Camillus ha^ been 
connected with the Cadmilus or Casmilus of the Samothracian 
mysteries, identified with Hermes (see Cabeiki). 

CAMISARDS (from camisade, olisolete Fr. for ‘‘ a night attack,” 
from tlie Ital. camiciata, formed from camicia —Fr. chemise—id 
shirt, from the fact of a shirt being worn over the armour in 
order to distinguish friends from foes), the name given to the 
peasantry of the C^vennes who, from 1702 to 1705 and for some 
years afterwards, carried on an organized militaiy resistance to 
the dragnnnades, or conversion by torture, death and confiscation 
of property, by which, in the Huguenot districts of France, tlie 
revocation of the edict of Nantes was attempted to be enforced. 
The Camisards were also called Barbets (“ water-dogs,” a term 
also applied to the Waldcnscs), Vagabonds, Assemblers {assemblee 
was the name given to the meeting or conventicle of Huguenots), 
Fanatics and the Children of God. They belonged to that 
romance-speaking people of Gothic descent whose 'mystic 
imagination and independent character made the south of 
France the most fertile nursing-ground of medieval here.sy (see 
Cathars and Albigenses). At the time of the Reformation 
the same causes produced like results. Calvin was warmly 
welcomed when he preached at Nimes ; Montpellier became the 
chief centre for the instruction of the Huguenot youth. It was, 
however, in the great triangular plateau of mountain called the 
C6vennes that, among the small fanners, the cloth and siDc 
weavers and vine dressers, Protestantism was most intense and 
universiil. These people were (and still are) very poor, but 
intelligent and pious, and of a character at once grave and fervent. 
From the lists of Huguenots sent from Languedoc to the galleys 
(1684 to 1762), we gather that the common type of physique is 
“ lielle taille, cheveux bruns, visage ovale.” The chief theatre 
of the revolt comprised that region of the Civennes bounded by 
the towns of Florae, Pont-dc-Montvert, Alais and Lasalie, thus 
embracing the southern portion of the department of Loz^re 
(the Bas-G6vaudan) and the neighbouring district in the east 
of the department of Gard. 

In order to understand the 'War of the C6venncs it is necessary 
to recall the persecutions which preceded and followed the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. It is also necessary to re¬ 
member the extraordinary religious movement which had for a 
great number of years agitated the Protestants of France. 
Faced by the violation of that most solemn of treaties, a treaty 
which had been declared perpetual and irrevocable by Henry IV., 
l4)uis XIII. and even Louis XJV. himself, they could not, in 
the enthusiasm of their faith, believe that such a crime would be 
left unpunished. But being convinced that no human power 
could give them liberty of conscience, they went to the Bible 
to find when their deliverance would come. As far back as 
1686 Pierre Jurieu published his work L’Accemplissement des 
propheties, in which, speaking of the Apocalypse, he predicted 
the end of the persecution and the fall of Babylon—that is 
to say of Roman Catholicism—for 1689. The Revolution in 
England seemed to provide a striking corroboration of his 
prophecies, and the apocalyptic enthusiasm took so strong a 
hold on people’s minds that Bossuet felt compelled to retoe 
Jurieu's arguments in his Apocalypse expliquie, published in 
1689. The Leitres pastorales of Jurieu (Rotterdam, 1686-1687), 
a series of brief tracts which were secretly circulated in France, 
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continued to narrate events and prodigies in which the author 
saw the intervention of God, and thus strengthened the courage 
of his adherents. ITiis’ religious enthusiasm, under the influence 
of Du Serre, was manifested for the first time in the Dauphin^. 
Du Serre, who was a pupil of Jurieu, communicated his mystic 
faith to young children who were called the “ petits prophdtes,” 
the most famous of whom was a girl named “ La belle Isabeau.” 
Brought up on the study of the prophets smd the Apocalypse, 
these children went from village to village quoting and requoting 
the most obscure and terrible passages from these ancient 
prophecies (see Antichrist). It is necessary to remember that 
at this time the Protestants were without ministers, all being in 
exile,and were thus deprived of all real religious instruction. They 
listened with enthusiasm to this strange preaching, and thousands 
of thqjie who were called New Gatholics were seen to be giving up 
attendance at Mass. The movement advanced in Languedoc 
with siieh rapidity that at one time there were more than three 
hundred children shut up in the prisons of Uzes on the charge 
of prophesying, and the Faculty of Medicine of Montpellier, 
which was entrusted with their examination, went so far in 
their ignorance as to pronounce these irresponsible infants 
guilty of fanaticism. After the peace of Ryswick, 1697, the 
fierceness of the persecution was redoubled in the South. “ I 
will show no mercy to the preachers,” wrote the terrible Baville, 
the so-called “ king of Languedoc,” and he kept his word. The 
people of the Cevennes were in despair, for their loyalty to the 
king had been remarkable. In 1683 on the 6th of September 
an assembly composed of fifty pastors, sixty-four noblemen and 
thirty-four notables, held at Colognac, had drawn up a statement 
of its unalterable loi’alty to Louis XIV. It is important to notice 
that the revolt of the CcNCnnes was essentially a popular move¬ 
ment. Among its leaders there was not a single nobleman, but 
only men of tlie people, a baker, a blacksmith, some ex-soldiers ; 
but by far the most extraordinary characteristic is the presence, 
no longer of children, but of men and women who declared 
themselves inspired, who fell into religious ecstasies and roused in 
their comrades the most heroic bravery in battle and at the stake. 

The assassination of the abbe du Chayla marks the beginning 
of the war of the Cevennes. ’I’he abb^, a veteran Catholic 
missionary from Siam, had liccn appointed inspector of missions 
in the Cevennes. 'I'hcrc he introduced the “ squeezers ” (which 
resembled the Scottish “ boot ”), and his systematic and refined 
cruelty at last broke the patience of his victims. His murder, on 
the 23rd of July 1702, at Pont dc Monvert, was the first blow in 
the war. It was planned by Esprit SiSguier, who at once began to 
carry out his idea of a general massacre of the Catholic priests. 
He soon fell, and was succeeded by Laporte, an old soldier, who, 
as his troop increased, assumed the title of “ the Colonel of the 
Children of God,” and named his camp the “ Camp of the 
Eternal.” He used to lead his followers to the fight, singing 
Clement Marot’s grand version of the 68th Psalm, “ Quo Dieu se 
montre seulement,” to the music of Goudimel. Besides Laporte, 
the forest-ranger Castanet, the wool-carders Conderc and Mazel, 
the soldiers Catinat, Joany and Ravenel were selected as captains 
—ail men whom the Ihionianie or prophetic malady had visited. 
But the most important figures are those of Roland, who after¬ 
wards issued the following extraordinary despatch to the inhabit¬ 
ants of St Andre :—“ Nous, comte et seigneur Roland, g6n6ralis- 
sime des Protestants de France, nous ordonnons que vous ayez 4 
cong^dier dans trois jours tous les pretres et missionnaires qui sont 
chez vous, sous peine d'etre brQ 16 s tout vifs, vous et eux ” (Court, 
i. p. 219); and Jean Cavalier, the baker’s boy, who, at the age of 
seventeen, commanded the southern army of the Camisards, and 
who, after defeating successively the comte de Broglie and three 
French marshals, Montrevel, Berwick and Villars, made an 
honourable peace. (See Cavalirr, Jean.) 

Cavalier for nearly two years continued to direct the war. 
Regular taxes were raised, arsenals were formed in the great 
limestone cave# of the district, the Catholic churches and tlieir 
decraratioai ^e burned and the clergy driven away. Occasion¬ 
ally routedji^regular engagements, the Camisards, through their 
desparateniValour and the rapidi^ of their movements, were 


constantly successful in skirmishes, night attacks and ambuscades. 
A force of 60,000 was now in the field against them; among 
others, the Irish Brigade which had just returned from the 
persecutions of the Waldenses. The rising was far from being 
general, and never extended to more than three or four thousand 
men, but it was rendered dangerous by the secret and even in 
many places the open support of the people in general. On the 
other hand their knowledge of a mountainous country clothed in 
forests and without roads, gave the insurgents an enormous 
advantage over the royal troops. The rebellion was not finally 
suppressed until Baville had constructed roads throughout this 
almost savage country. 

Montrevel adopted a policy of extermination, and 466 villages 
were burned in the Upper Cevennes alone, the population being 
for the mo.st part put to the sword. Pope Clement XL assisted 
in this work by issuing a bull against the “ execrable race of the 
ancient Albigenses,” and promising remission of sins to the holy 
militia which was now formed among the Catholic population, 
and was called the Florentines, Cadets of the Cross or White 
Camisards. Villars, the victor of Hochstadt and I''riedlingen, 
saw that conciliation was necessary ; he took advantage of the 
feeling of horror with which the quiet Protestants of Nimes am! 
other towns now regarded the war, and published an amnesty. 
In May 1704 a formal meeting between Cavalier and Villars look 
place at Nimes. The result of the intendew was that a document 
entitled Tres hmnble requele des reformes du Languedoc au Hoi was 
despatched to the court. The three leading requests for libert;.- 
of conscience and the right of assembly outside walled towns, for 
the liberation of those sentenced to prison or the galleys under the 
revocation, and for the restitution to the emigrants of theii’ 
property and civil rights, were all granted,—the first on condition 
of no churches being built, and the third on condition of an oath 
of allegiance being taken. The greater part of the Camisard army 
under Roland, Ravenel and Joany would not accept the terms 
which Cavalier had arranged. They insisted that the edict oL. 
Nantes must be restored,—“ point de paix, que nous n'oyom 
temples." They continued the war till January 1705, by wilftfh'' 
time all their leaders were cither killed or dispersed. I''' 

In J709 Mazel and Claris, with the aid of two preaching woihen, 
Marie Desubas and Elisabeth Catulon, made a serious effort to 
rekindle revolt in the Vivarais. In 1711 all opposition and all 
signs of the reformed religion had disappeared. On the 8th 
of March 1715, by medals and a proclamation, Louis XIV. 
announced the entire extinction of heresy. 

What we know of the spiritual manifestations in the Cevennes 
(which much resembled those of the Swedish Kaestars of Smaland 
in 1844) is chiefly derived from Le Theatre sacrc des Cevennes, 
lasndon, 1707, reprinted at Paris in 1847 ; A Cry from the Desert, 
See., by John Lacy, London, 1707 : La Clef des propheties de 
M. Marion, London, 1707 ; Avertissements prophetiques d'&lic 
Marion, &c., London, 1707. About the date of these publications 
the three prophets of the Cevennes, Marion, Dtirand-Fage and 
Cavalier (a cousin of the famous Jean Cavalier) were in London 
and were objects of lively curiosity. The consistory of the French 
church in the Savoy sent a protest to the lord mayor against 
“ cette secte impie et extravagante ” and the matter was tried at 
the Guildhall. Misson, author of the Theatre saere, declared in 
defence of the accused, that the same spirit which had caused 
Balaam’s ass to speak could speak through the mouths of these 
prophets from the Cevennes. Marion and his two friends Fatio, 
a member of the Royal Society of London, and Daudd, a leading 
savant, who acted as his secretaries, were condemned to the 
pillory and to the stocks. Voltaire relates (Siecle de Louis XI F. 
c. 36) that Marion wished to prove his inspiration by attempting 
to raise a dead body (Thomas Ernes) from St Paul’s churchyard. 
He was at last compelled to leave England.* 

The inspiration (of which there were four degrees, avertissement, 

' This curious affair provoked a lengthy controversy, which is 
described in “ La Relation hislorique de ce qui a’est passe i. Londres 
au sujet des proph^tes camisards" (Ripublique des Letlres, 1708). 
in the study of M. Vesson. Les Prophltes camisards i Londres (1803), 
and also in the book Les Prophites civenols, ch. iii. (1861) by Alfred 
Dubois. 
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souffle, prophilie, dons) was sometimes communicated by a kiss at 
the assembly. The patient, who had gone through several fasts 
three days in length, became pale and fell insensible to the ground. 
Then came violent agitations of the limbs and head, as Voltaire 
remarks, “ quite according to the ancient custom of all nations, 
and the rules of madness transmitted from age to age.’' Finally 
the patient (who might be a little child, a woman, a half-witted 
person) l)egan to speak in the good French of the Huguenot Bible 
words such as these: “ Mes fr^rcs, amendez-vous, faites penitence, 
la fin du monde approche; le jugement general sera dans trois 
mois; repentez-vous du grand peche que vous avez commis d’aller 
a la messe ; e’est le .Saint-Esprit qui parle par ma bouche ” 
(llriicys, Histoiredu janaiisme ie noire temps, Utrecht, 1737, vol. i. 
p. I S3). The discourse might go on for two hours ; after which 
the patient could only express himself in his native patois,—a 
Romance idiom,—and had no recollection of his “ ecstasy.” All 
kinds of miracles attended on the Camisards. Lights in the sky 
guided them to places of safety, voices .sang encouragement to 
them, shots and wounds were often harmless. Those entranced 
fell from trees without hurting themselves; they shed tears of 
blood ; and they subsisted without food or speech for nine days. 
The supernatural was part of their life. Much literature has been 
devoted to the discussion of these marvels. The Catliolics 
Flechier (in his JMlres choisies) and Brueys consider them the 
product of fasting and vanity, nourished on apocalyptic literature. 
The doctors Bertrand {Du ma%netisme animal, I’aris, 1826) and 
Ualmeil (De la jolie, Paris, 1845) speak of magnetism, hysteria 
and epilepsy, a prophetic monomania based on belief in divine 
possession. The Protestants especially emphasized the spiritu¬ 
ality of the inspiration of the Camisards; Peyral, Histoire des 
pasieurs du desert, ii. 280, wrote: “ II fallait it cet effort gigan- 
tesque un ressort prodigieux, I’enthousiasme ordinaire n’y eut pas 
suffi.” Dubois, who has made a careful study of the problem,says: 
“ L’inspiration civenole nous apparait comme un ph 4 num£ne 
purement spirituel.” Conservative Catholics, such as Hippolyte 
Blanc in his book on 1 ’Inspiration des Camisards (1859), regard 
the whole thing as the work of the devil. The publication 
of J. IC K. Hecker’s work. Die Volkskrankheiten des Mittelalters, 
made it possible to consider the subject in its true relation. This 
was translated into English in 1844 by B. G. Babington us The 
Epidemics of the Middle A^es. 

Although the Camisards were guilty of great cruelties in the 
prosecution of the war, there docs not seem to Ije sufficient ground 
for the charge made by Marshal dc Villars : “ Le plupart de lours 
diofs ont leurs demoiselles ” (letter of 9th August 1704, in the 
IPar Archives, vol. 1797). Court replied to these unjust charges: 
“ Their enemies have accused them of leading a life of licence 
because there were women in their camps. These were their wives, 
their daughters, their mothers, who were there to prepare their 
food and to nurse the wounded ” (Histoire, vol. i. p. 71). 

Biulioouai'iiy.— The works devoted to the history of the Cami- 
s,ird.s are very numerous. Nevertheless there exists no work speci- 
iieally devoted to this extremely interesting period in French history, 
lor in none of the published works has proper use been made of the 
valuable dixniments preserved in the aretiives of the minLstry of 
war. Among the chief works areP^re Louvreleuil (priest, former 
cure of St-Germain de Calberte). Histoire du fanatisme renouveti oU 
Von taconte tes sacril/ges, les maladies et les meurtres commis dans 
tes Civennes (Toulouse. 1704) ; M. de Brueys. Suite de Vhistoire du 
fanatisme de noire temps ou Von voit les derniers troubles des Cfvennes 
(Paris. 1709); Lettres choisies de M. FUchier ivlque de Nimes avec 
une relation des fanatiques du Vivarez (Paris. 1715); Madame de 
Merez de Tlncariiation. Mimoires et fournat Iris pdile de ce qui s'est 
pttssi le It de may /yoj fusqu'au i juin lyoj & Nimes louchant les 
fanatiques, published by E. de Barthfdethy (Montpellier. 1874). 
These works are written by Catholic writers immediately after the 
war of the Cevennes, and. despite their partifidity. include some 
valuable documents. Mimoires du marquis de Guiscard (Delft. 1703); 
Maximilicn Misson. /.« Tht'dtre sacri des Civennes ou Ricit de diverses 
merveilles nouvellement oplrfes dans cette pariie de la proinnee de 
Languedoc (London. 1707); Misson. the author of the Voyages en 
Jtalie, which met with such a great success, gave prominence to 
the facts relating to the inspiration of the Camisards ; the Thidire 
also contains important extracts from the works of Benoit. Brueys, 
Guiscard and Boyer, and several original letters from Camisarns; 
Histoire des Camisards, &-c. (London, 1740), the anonymous work of a 
distinguished writer, which was eventually condemned by the par- 


lemont of Toulouse to be tom up and burnt in 1759; Antoine Court, 
Hsstoiredes troubles des Civennes (3 vols., 1760), the best work of this 
period, compiled from numerous manuscript inferences. Thewarof the 
Cevennes has been treated in several English works, e.g. A Compleat 
History of the Cevennes, m'ving a Particular Account of the Situation, 
S-c., by a doctor of civil law (I^indon, 1703). This work includes 
a dedication to the queen, an historical account of the people of the 
Cevennes, the bull of Pope Clement against the Camisards, and the 
bishop of Nlmes’s mandate publishing the bull, and a discour.se on 
the obligations of the English to help the Camisards. and a form of 
prayer used in the Camisard assembly, printed in London in 1703 
under the title Formulaire de priires des Cfvennots dans leurs as¬ 
semblies, The History of the Rise and Downfal of the Camisards, A-e. 
(London, 1709), dealt with the prophets of the C6vennes in Ixmdon, 
and is only an abridged translation of P6rc Louvrcleuirs work. 
Among modern works are, Ernest Moret, Quinze ans du rfgne de 
Louis ,\1 V (3 vols., 1859), a work which gives a remarkable history 
of the war of the Cevennes ; LesInsurgis protestants sous Louis XIV, 
studies and unedited documents pubUshed by G. Frosterus (t868); 
Mfmoires de llcmbonnoux, chief Camisard and pastor of the desert, 
jiubhshed by Vielles (1883); Bonnemire, Histoire de la guerre des 
Camisards (1859). Two pmular works are—F. Puaux, Histoire 
populaire de la guerre des Camisards (1875) ; Anna E. Bray, The 
Revolt of the Protestants of the Civennes with some Account of the 
Huguenots of the Seventeenth Century (London, 1870). (F. Px.) 

CAMOENS [Camoes], LUIS VAZ DE (1524-1580), the prince 
of Portuguese poets, sprang from an illustrious and wealthy 
family of Galician origin, whose seat, called the castle of Camoens, 
lay near Cape Finisterre. His ancestor, the poet Vasco Pires 
de Camoens, followed the party of I’cter the Cruel of Castile' 
against Henry II., and on the defeat of the former had to take 
refuge along with other Galician nobles in Portugal, where he 
founded the Portuguese family of his name. King Fernando 
received him well, and gave him posts of honour and estates, 
and though the master of Aviz sequestered some of these and 
Vasco lost others after the battle of Aljubarrota, where he 
fought on the Spanish side, considerable possc.ssions still remained 
to him. AntSo Vaz, the grandfather of I.uis, married one of the 
Algarve Gamas, so that 'Vasco da Gama and Camoens, the dis¬ 
coverer of the sea route to India and the poet who immortalized 
the voyage in his T.usiads, were kinsmen. Antao's eldest son 
Simao Vaz was born in Coimbra at the close of the 15th century, 
and married Anna de .S 4 e Macedo, who bore him an only son, 
Luis Vaz de Camoens ; thus the poet, like his father and grand¬ 
father, was a cavalleiro fidalgo, that is, an untitled noble. 

Four cities dispute the honour of being his birtliplace, though 
Lisbon has the better title; and there is a like dispute about 
the year, which, however, was almost certainly 1524. The poet 
spent his childhood in Coimbra, where his father owned a pro¬ 
perty, and made his first studies at the college of All Saints, 
designed for “ honourable poor students,” and there contracted 
friendships with noblemen like D. Gon^alo da Silveira and his 
brother D. Alvaro, who were inmates of the nobles’ college of 
St Michael. These colleges were offshoots from and attached to 
the Augustinian monastery of Santa Cruz, an important religious 
and scholastic establishment, where the poet’s uncle D. Bento 
de Camoens, a virtuous and very learned man, was professed. 
The Renaissance, though late in penetrating into Portugal, had 
by this time definitely triumphed, and the university of Coimbra, 
after its reform in 1537 under the auspices of King Johq 111 ., 
boasted the best teachers drawn from every country, among 
them George Buchanan. Hie possession of classical culture 
was regarded as the mark of a gentleman ; the colleges of Santa 
Cruz required conversation within the walls to be in Greek or 
Latin, and the university, when it absorbed the colleges, adopted 
tlie same rule. In these surroundings, aided by a retentive 
memory, Camoens steeped himself in the literature and mytho¬ 
logy of the ancients, as his works show, and he was thus able in 
after years to perfect the Portuguese language and to enrich it 
with many neologisms of classical origin. It is fortunate, however, 
for his country and his fame that he never followed the fashion 
of writing in Latin; on the contrary, except for his S{>anish 
poems, he always employed his native tongue. After completing 
his grammar and rhetoric the poet entered on his university 
course for the degree of bachelor of arts, which lasted for three 
years, from 1539 to 1542, and during t^ period he met Jorge 
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de Montemayor, the author of Diana, who was tnen studying 
musir. He seems to have imbilied much of that encyclopaedic 
instruction to which the humanists aspired, for liis writings show 
a very extensive reading,'and his scientific knowledge and faculty 
of observation compelled the admiration of the great Humboldt. 
The thoroughness of his teaching is apparent when we remember 
that he wrote his epic in the fortresses of Africa and Asia, far 
from books, and yet gave proof of acquaintance with universal 
history, geography, astronomy, Greek and Latin literature, and 
the modem poetry of Italy and Spain. Much of the credit for this 
learning must be attrjbutcd to the encouragement of 1 ). Bento, 
now prior of Santa Gruz, who became chancellor of the university 
the very year when Camoens entered it. There is a tradition 
that this uncle destined him for the church and caused him to 
study theology. The poet’s knowledge of dogma and the Bible, 
his friendly intercourse with the l..i$bon Dominicans at the end of 
his life, and the share he is said to have taken in their disputa¬ 
tions, make the hypothesis a likely one, but he made his own 
choice and preferred a lay life. We have very little verse of his 
Coimbra time, but it seems that he began in the Italian manner, 
following the new classical school of .Sa de Miranda (i7.7).),and that, 
though attached to the popular muse and well acquainted with 
the national songs and romances, legends and lore, his poetry 
in the old style (medida velha) is mostly of later date. An 
exception may perhaps be found in his Aulo after the manner 
of Gil Vicente {q.v.), The Amphitrynns, a Portuguese adaptation 
from Plautus which was very well received. At the age of 
eighteen Camoens left Coimbra, bidding adieu to the old city 
in verses breathing the most tender saudade. Lisbon, which 
impressed Cervantes so much as to draw from him a classic 
description in the novel Persilcs y Sigismmda, made an even 
greater impression on the youthful Camoens, and the I.usiads 
are full of eulogistic epithets on the city and the Tagus. 

Arriving in 1543, it has been conjectured that he became 
tutor to 1 ). Antonio de Noronha, son of the great noble 1 ). 
Francisco de Noronha, count of Linhares, who had lately returned 
from a French embassy to his palace at Xabregas. The poet's 
birth and talents admitted him to the society of men like D. 
Constantine de Braganza, the duke of Aveiro, the marquis of 
Cascaes, the count of Redondo, 1 ). Manoel de Portugal and 
I). Gonyalo da Silveira, son of the count of Sortelha, who died 
a Christian martyr in Monomotapa. At Xabregas Camoens 
must have met Francisco de Moraes (q.v.), who had served as 
secretary to the count of Linhares on his embassy, and there 
he probably read the MS. of PalmeiHm ; this would explain the 
origin of two of his roundels which are clearly founded on 
passages in the romance. Camoens had had a youthful love 
affair in Coimbra, but on Good PTiday of the year 1544 he 
experienced the passion of his life. On that day in some Lisbon 
church he caught sight of D. Catherina de Ataide (daughter of 
D. Antonio de Lima, high chamberlain to the infant 1 ). Duarte), 
who had recently become a lady-in-waiting to the queen. This 
young girl, the Nathercia of his after songs, counted then some 
thirteen years, and was destined to be his Beatrice. To see more 
of her, he persuaded the count of Linhares to introduce him to 
the court, where his poetical gifts and culture ensured him a 
ready welcome, and his fifth idyll, addressed to his patron on 
this occasion, paved the way for his entrance. Though inferior 
to his later compositions, it excels in harmony any verse pre¬ 
viously written in Portuguese. At first his suit probably met 
with few difficulties, and if Catherina’s family regarded it 
seriously, theif poverty, combined with the fact that the poet 
came of a good stock and had the future in his hands, may have 
prevented any real opposition. It was his own imprudence that 
marred his fortunes, and his consciousness of this fact gave his 
muse that moving expression, truth and saudade which are 
lacking in the somewhat artificial productions of the sentimental 
Petrarch. But while Camoens gained protectors and admirers, 
his temperament and conduct ensured him envious foes, and the 
secret of his love got out and became the subject of gossip. All 
was not smooth with the lady, who showed herself coy ; now 
yielding to her heart, she was kind; and then listening to her 


friends, who would have preferred a better match for her, she 
repelled her lover, jealousy then seized him, and sick of court 
life for the moment, he gladly accompanied his patron to the 
latter’s country house ; but once there he recognized that 
Lisbon was the centre of attraction for him and that he could 
not be happy at a distance. His verses at this time reveal his 
parlous condition. He oscillates between joy and depression. 
He passes from tender regrets to violent outbursts, which are 
followed by calm and peace, while expressions of passionate love 
alternate with bold desires and lofty ambitions. It is clear that 
there was an understonding between him and Catherina and 
that they looked forward to a Itappy ending, and this encouraged 
him in his weary waiting and his search for a lucrative post 
which would enable him to approach her family and ask for her 
hand. P'rom this period date the greater part of his roundels and 
sonnets, some of the odes and nearly all the eclogues. 

His fifth eclogue shows that he was seriously thinking of his 
patriotic poem in 1544; and from the fourth it seems likely 
that the Lu.siad.s were in course of composition, and that canto.s 
3 and 4 were practically completed. He had by now established 
his fame and was known as the Lusitanian Virgil, but presently 
he had a rude awakening from his dreams of love and glory. 
He had shown his affection too openly, and some infraction of 
court etiquette, about which the queen was strict, caused the 
tongue of scandal to wag ; perhaps it was an affair with one of 
Catherina’s brothers, even a duel, that led to the decree which 
exiled him from Lisbon. 

Camoens’s rashness, self-confidence and want of respect for 
the authorities all contributed to the penalty, and the composi¬ 
tion of the play El Pei Seleueo would aggravate his offence in the 
eyes of John 111 . Produced in 1545 and derived from Plutarch, 
the plot was calculated to draw attention to the relations between 
the king and his stepmother, and to recall the action of D. Manoel 
in robbing his son John III. of his intended bride. Camoens 
composed it for a wedding festivity in the house of Estacio da 
Fonseca, and some of the verses refer so openly to his passion, 
that if, as is likely, he spoke them himself, emphasizing them 
with voice and gesture so as to publish his love to the wond, this 
new boldness, combined with the subject of the piece, must have 
rendered his exile a certainty. All we know definitely, however, 
is that the court was henceforth closed to him, and in 1546 he had 
to leave Lisbon, the abode of his love and the scene of his 
triumph. Tradition says that he went to the Ribatejo and 
spent seven or eight months with his mother’s relatives in or 
near Santarem, whence he poured out a number of his finest 
poems, including his A'/egv of Exile and some magnificent 
sonnets, which, in vigour of ideas and beauty of expression, 
exceeded anything he had hitherto produced. Poets cannot live 
on bays, however, and pressed by necessity he determined to 
become a .soldier. 

One of his best modem biographers thinks that he petitioned 
the king for liberty to commute his penalty into military service 
in Africa; but whether this be so, or whether he merely went 
there to gain his spurs, certain it is tliat in the autumn of 1547 he 
proceeded to Ceuta. For the next two years, the usual period of 
service there, he lived the routine life of a common soldier in this 
famous trade emporium and outpost-town, and he lost his right 
eye in a skirmish with the Moroccans, though some writers 
make the incident occur on the voyage across the straits when 
his ship was attacked by Sallee rovers. Elegy ii. and a couple 
of odes date from his stay in Ceuta. He is full of sadness and 
almost in despair, but is saved from suicide by love and memory 
of the past. He has intervals of calm and resignation, even of 
■satirical humour, and these become more frequent as the term of 
his exile draws near, and in one of them he wrote his prose 
letter to a “ Lisbon friend.” The octaves on the Discontent of the 
Warid, which breathe a philosophic equanimity and lift the reader 
out of the tumult of daily life, go to show that his restless heart 
had found peace at last and that he had accustomed himself to 
solitude. ^ 

In November 1549 the aged governor of Ceuta, D. Alfonso de 
Noronha, was summoned to court and created viceroy of India, 
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and Camocns accompanied him to Lisbon, intending to follow him 
to the East in the armada which was due to sail in the spring of 
1550. Reaching the capital in December, Uie poet almost 
immediately enlisted, but when the time came for departure he 
had changed his mind. His affection for Catherina and dreams 
of literary glory detained him, and he lived on in the expecta¬ 
tion of obtaining a post on the strength of his services and wound. 
But month after month passed by without result, and in his 
disappointment he allied himself wiUi a group of hot-blooded 
youths, including the ex-friar Antonio Ribeiro, nicknamed 
“ the Chiado,” after whom the main street of Lisbon takes its 
name, and endeavoured to forget his troubles in their society. 
He took part in their extravagances and gained the name of 
“ Trinca-fortes ” (“ Crack-braves ”) from his bohemian com¬ 
panions, while there were ladies who mocked at his di-sCgurement, 
dubbing him " devil ” and “ eyeless face.” In the course of his 
adventures he had often to draw his sword, either as attacker or 
attacked, and he boasted that he had seen the soles of the feet of 
many but none had seen his. When the reply to his application 
came from the palace it was a negative one, and he had now 
nothing further to expect. His stock of money brought from 
Ceuta was certainly exhausted, and misery stared him in the face, 
making him de.sperate. On the feast of Ciorpus Christi, tlie j 6th 
of June 1552, he found two masked friends of his engaged in a 
street fight near .St Dominic's convent, and joining in the fray he 
wounded one Oongalo Borges, a palace servant, with the result 
that he was apprehended and lodged in gaol. This unprovoked 
attack upon a royal servant on so holy a day constituted a serious 
offence and cost him eight months' imprisonment. In a pathetic 
sonnet he describes his terrible experiences, which made such an 
impre.-.sion on him that years afterwards he recurred to them in 
his great autobiographical Canzon 10, When Borges’ wound was 
completely healed, the poet’s friends intervened to assist him, 
and it was arranged that on his formally imploring pardon 
Borges should grant it and desist from proceeding with the case. 
This was effected on the 13th of J'ebruary 1553, and on the 7th 
of March the king, taking into consideration llial Camoens was 
“ a youth and poor and decided to serve this year in India,” 
confirmed the pardon. He had been obliged to humble his pride 
and enlist again, but while he complained of his troubles he 
recognized, in his frank, honest way, that his own mistakes were 
in part the catises of them. 

After bidding good-bye to Catherina for the last time, Camoens 
set sail on Palm Sunday, the 24th of March 1553, in the “ S. 
Bento,” the flag.ship of a fleet of four vessels, under Femao 
Alvares Cabral. His last words, he says in a letter, were those of 
Scipio Africanus, “Ingrata patria, non possidebis ossa mea.” 

He relates some of his experiences on board and the events 
of the voyage in various sonnets in Elegy iii. and in the Lusiads. 
In thoiic days the sailors navigated the ships, while the men-at- 
arms kept the day and night watches, helped in the cleaning and, 
in case of necessity, at the pumps, but the rank of Camoens 
doubtless sjived him from manual work. He had much time to 
himself in his six months’ voyage and was able to lay in a store of 
nautical knowledge, while tempestuous weather off the Cape of 
Good Hope led him to conceive the dramatic episode of Adamustor 
{Lusiads, canto 5). The “ S. Bento,” the best ship of the fleet, 
weathered the Cape safely, and without touching at Mozambique, 
the watering-place of ships bound for India, anchored at Goa in 
September. It seems probable that the idea of tlie Lusiads 
took further shape on the voyage out, and that Camoens modified 
his plan; cantos 3 and 4 were already written, but from an 
historical he now made it a maritime epic. Tlse discovery of 
India became the main theme, while the history of Portugal was 
interlaced with it, and the poem ended with the espousals 
between Portugal and the ocean, and a prophecy of the future 
greatness of the fatherland. 

At the time of his arrival Goa boasted 100,000 inhabitants, 
and with its magnificent harbour was the commercial capital of 
the west of India. The first viceroy had been content with a sea 
dominion, but the great Affonso dc Albuquerque saw that this 
was not enough to secure the supremacy of the Portuguese; 
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recognizing the strategic value of Goa, he seized it and made it 
the capital of a land empire,and built fortresses in every important 
point through the East. Since his death it succession of remark¬ 
able victories had made the flog of Portugal predominant, but 
the enervating climate, the pleasures and the plunder of Asia, 
began to tell on the conquerors. Corruption was rife from the 
governor downwards, because the ruling ambition was to get 
rich and return home, and the hero of one day was a pirate the 
next. After all, it was only human nature, for a governorship 
lasted but three years and Portugal was far away, so the saying 
went round —They arc installed the first year, they rob the 
second, and then pack up in the third to sail away.” Camoens 
was well received at first, owing to his talents and bravery, and 
he found the life cheap and merry, but having left his country 
with high ideals, the injustice and demoralization of miners 
he found in India soon di.sgusted him. He compared Goa to 
Babylon, and called it ‘‘the mother of villains and the stepmother 
of honest men.” 

Ills first military service in the East took place in November 
1553, when be went with a force led by the viceroy to chastise a 
petty king on the Malabar coast. The cxivedition only lasted 
two or three months, and after some trivial comliats it returned 
to Cloa. In February of the following year Camoens accom¬ 
panied the viceroy’s son, D. Fernando de Menezes, who led an 
armada to the mouth of the Red Sea and thence up the Arabian 
coast to .snap up hostile merchantmen and suppress piracy. 
Next the fleet went on to Ormuz, as was the custom with these 
annual cruises, and then to Bassora, where the poet helped to 
make some valuable prizes, and wrote a sonnet—it was ever, 
witlt him, ‘‘ in one hand the sword, in the other the pen ” ! 
Returning to Goa in November he Icamt of tlie deaths of Prince 
John, and of his friend and pupil tlie young D. Antonio de 
Noronha, and paid his tribute in a feeling sonnet and eclogue. 
In February 1555 he sailed on another pirate hunt and spent 
six weary months off Cape Guardafui, varied by a visit to 
Mombasa and by further work on his epic, and only got back to 
Goa in the following .September. His experiences are recorded 
in the profound and sad toth Canzon. 

Meanwhile Francisco Barreto, an honourable and generous 
man, had become governor-general of India in the J une of 1555, 
and, his appointment being popular, a reign of festivities began 
in Golden Goa to welcome his succession, m the course of which 
Camoens produced his Filodemo, a dramatized novel written in 
his court days. The same occasion probably gave birth to the 
Disparates na India (‘‘ Follies of India ”), and certainly to the 
Satyra do Torneio (“ Satire of the Tourney ”), whicli confirmed 
the poet’s reputation as a sayer of sharp things and gave con¬ 
siderable umbrage to those whom the cap fitted. However, it 
was not the enmities thus aroused but military duty which 
compelled him to quit Goa once more in the spring of 1556. He 
had enlisted in Lisbon for five years, the usual term, and in 
compliance with the orders of the governor he sailed for the 
Moluccas in April and there fought and vensified for two years, 
though nearly all is guesswork at this period of his life. He 
appears to have spent the time between September 1556 and 
February 1557 in the island of Ternate, where he wrote Canzon 
6 , revealing a state of moral depression similar to that of 
Canzon 10, and he perhaps visited Banda and Amboina. In the 
following year he took part in the military occupation o^Jdacao, 
which the emperor of China had presented to the Forfiig^iU^e in 
return for their destruction of a pirate fleet which had besieged 
Canton. The poet’s five years’ term of service was sow over, 
and he remained at Macao many months waiting for a ship to 
carry him back to India. He had made some profit out of the 
Merci de yiagem, granted by the governor Barreto to free him 
from the poverty in which he habitually lived, and he spent his 
money royally. At the same time he continued his epic, working 
in the grotto which still bears his name. 

All seemed to be going smoothly with him until suddenly his 
fortunes took a serious turn for the worse. As the result of on 
intrigue the captain of the yearly ship from ^ina to India, who 
acted OB governor of Macao during his stay in , pert, imprisoned 
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Camoens, and took him on board with a view of bringing him to 
trial in India. The ship, however, was wrecked in October 1550 
at the mouth of the Mekong river, and the poet had to save his 
life and his Lusiads by swimming to shore, and though he 
preserved the six or seven finished cantos of the pwem, he lost 
everything else. While wandering about on the Cambodian 
coast awaiting the monsoon and a vessel to take him to Malacca, 
he composed those magnificent stanzas “ By the Waters of 
Babylon,” called by hope de Vega “ the pearl of all poetry,” 
in which he recalls the happy days of his youth, sighs for Lisbon 
(Sion) and his love, and mourns his long exile from home. He 
got somehow to Malacca, and after a short stay there reached 
Goa, still as prisoner, in June 1561. He was straightway lodged 
in gaol, where he heard for the first time of the death of Clathcrina, 
and Ije poured out his grief in the great sonnet, Alma Minha 
Gent.'l. The viceroy, I). Constantius de Bragan^a, had recently 
returned from Jafanapatam, bringing as prize a tooth of Buddha, 
and Camoens approached him with a splendid epistle in twenty 
octaves, after the manner of Horace’s ode to Augustus. It 
failed, however, to hasten the consideration of his case, but in 
September the Condc do Redondo, a good friend, came into 
office and immediately ordered his release from prison. His 
troubles were not yet at an end, however, for one Miguel 
Rodriguez Coutinho, a well-known soldier and citizen of Goa 
who lent money at usurious rates, thought the opportunity a 
good one to obtain repayment of a debt, and had Camoens 
lodged once more in gaol. As soon as he came out the poet 
composed a burle.sque roundel satirizing his persecutor under the 
nickname of Kios .Seccos (“ dry threads ”). 

Though very poor he now led an easier, even a pleasant life 
for a time. He was able to see his friends D. Vasco de Ataide, 
D. Francisco de Almeida, Heitor da Silveira, JoSo Lopes Leitaii 
and Francisco de Mello, all men of family and note. One day he 
invited them to a banquet, at which, instead of the usual dishes, 
each guest was served with a set of witty verses, and after these 
had been read out and chaff had gone round, the food came and 
they formed a merry party. 'J'he poet used his interest with the 
viceroy to recommend to him the naturalist Garcia da Orta, 
whose CoUoguies on the simples and drugs of the Hast, the first 
product of the press in India, appeared in April 1563 with an 
ode by Camoens. His life for the next three years is almost a 
blank, but we know that he was hard at work finishing his epic, 
assisted by the advice of the historian Diogo do Couto, who 
became its commentator, and further that the new viceroy, his 
friend D. Antao de Noronha, nominated him to a reversion of 
the factory of Chaul, which, however, never fell into possession. 
It is clear from his writings that fourteen years in the East had 
told on Camoens. His best friends were dead or scattered, and 
he was overwhelmed with saudade. His sole ambition was to go 
home and print his poem, but he had no money to pay his 
passage. In September 1567, however, Pedro Barreto was 
named captain of Mozambique, and insisted on the poet accom¬ 
panying him to .Sofala, at the same time lending him two hundred 
cruzades. It was part of the way home, so Camoens accepted, 
but after they reached Mozambique Barreto called in this money, 
and his debtor, being unable to pay, was detained there for two 
whole years. Here Hiogo do Couto found him “ so poor that he 
ate at the cost of friends, and in order that he might embark for 
the Kingidom we friends collected for him the clothes he needed 
and some gaye him to cat, and that winter he finished perfecting 
the Lusiads for the press and wrote much in a book he was 
making, which he called Parnaso of Luiz de Camoes, a book of 
much learning, doctrine and philosophy, which was stolen from 
him.” Thanks to Couto and others, Camoens was able to 
liquidate his debt and set sail in November 1569 in the ” Santa 
Clara,” and he reached Portugal on the 7th of April 1570, after 
an absence of seventeen years. 

The only wealth he brought with him from India was the MS. 
of his great poem, a “ Tesoro del Luso ” in the words of Cer\’antes. 
Moreover, he returned at an unfortunate moment—one of pest 
and famine. The great plague which had killed a quarter, or, as 
some say, half of the population of the capital, was declining. 


but a rigid quarantine prevailed, and tlie ship had to lie off 
Cascaes until the sanitary authorities allowed her to enter the 
Tagus. Camoens was welcomed by his mother, whom he found 
“ very old and very poor ”—his father had died at Goa about 
L'l.SS—and after a visit to Catherina’s tomb, which inspired the 
p.oignant sonnet 337, he set about obtaining the royal licence 
to print the Lusiads. This was dated the 24th of September 
1571 and gave him a ten years’ copyright, and as soon as the 
book appeared some friendly and influential hand, perhaps D. 
Manoel de Portugal, perhaps D. Francisca de Aragao for whom 
he had rhymed in the happy days of his youth, presented the 
national epic to King .Sebastian. Shortly afterwards, on the 
28th of July 1572, the king gave the poet a pension of fifteen 
milreis for the term of three years, as a reward for his services 
in India and for his poem. It was relatively a considerable sum, 
seeing that he had no great military record, and it seems even 
generous when we remember that Magellan had only received 
twelve, and had left Portugal because King Manoel would not 
give him a slight increase. Many functionaries with families 
had less to live on, and Camoens’s subsistence was secure for the 
time being, and he could afford an attendant, so that the legend 
of the slave Antonio may well be true. Moreover, he was in the 
enjoyment of the fame his poem brought him. Philip 11 . is 
said to have read and admired it, and the powerful minister, 
Pedro de Alca^ova Carnciro, echoed the general opinion when 
he remarked that it had only one defect, in not being short 
enough to learn by heart or long enough to have no ending. 
Tributes came from abroad too. 'I'asso wrote and sent Camoens 
a sonnet in his praise, Fernando de Herrera celebrated him, and 
the year 1580 saw the publication of two Spanish versions, one 
at Alcala, the other at Salamanca. His pension lapsed in 1575, 
but on the 2nd of August it was renewed for a further term; 
owing, however, to a mistake of the treasury officials, Camoens 
drew nothing for about a year and a half and fell into dire distress. 
This explains the story of Ruy da Camara, who had engaged him 
to translate the penitential psalms, and not receiving the version, 
called on the poet, who said in excuse that he had no spirit 
for such work now that he wanted for everything, and that 
his slave had asked him for a penny for fuel and he could not 
give it. 

On the 2nd of June 1578, just before his start for the expedition 
to Africa which cost him his life and Portugal her independence. 
King .Sebastian had renewed the poet’s pension for a further 
period. Though Camoens bad neither the health nor the me.T.ns 
to accompany the splendid train of nobles and courtiers who 
followed the last crusading monarch to his doom, he began an 
epic to celebrate tlie enterprise, but burnt it when he heard the 
news of the battle of Alcacer. Instead, he mourned the death 
of his royal benefactor in a magnificent sonnet, and in Elegy x. 
reproached the cowardly soldiery who contributed to the rout. 
On the 31st of January 1580 the cardinal king Henry died, and, 
foreseeing the Spanish invasion, Camoens wrote in March to his 
old friend D. Francisco de Almeida; “ All will see that I so loved 
my country that I was content not only to die in her but with her.” 
A great pl^ue had been raging in Lisbon since the previous year, 
and the poet, who lay ill in his poor cottage in the rua de Santa 
Anna, depressed by the calamities of his country, fell a victim 
to it. He was removed to a hospital and there passed away, 
unmarried and the last of his line, on the 10th of June 1580. 
A Carmelite, Frei Jos 4 Indio, attended him in his last moments 
and received the only recognition Camoens could give, his copy 
of the Lusiads. He wrote afterwards: “ What more grievous 
thing than to see so great a genius thus unfortunate. I saw him 
die in a hospital in Lisbon, without a sheet to cover him, after 
having triumphed in the East Indies and sailed 5000 leagues 
by sea.” The house of Vimioso supplied the winding-sheet, and 
Camoens was buried with other victims of the plague in a common 
grave in the cemetery of Santa Anna. Years later U. Gonj^o 
Coutinho erected in the church of that invocation an in menwriam 
slab of marble with an inscription, and subsequently epitaphs 
were added by other admirers, but the earthquake of 1755 
damaged the building, and all traces of these last acts of homage 
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to genius have disappeared. The third centenary of the poet’s 
death was made the occasion of a national apotheosis, and on the 
8th of June 1880 some remains, piously believed to be his, were 
borne with those of Vasco da Gama to the national pantheon, 
the Jeronymos at Belem. 

The masterpiece of Camoens, the Lusiads, is the epos of dis¬ 
covery. It is written in hendecasyllabic oUava rima, and is 
divided into ten cantos containing in all 1102 stanzas. Its argu¬ 
ment is briefly as follows. After an exordium proposing the sub¬ 
ject, invoking the Tagus muses and addressing King .Sebastian, 
Vasco da Gama’s ships are shown sailing up the East African 
coast on their way to India. At a council of the gods the fate 
of the fleet is discussed, and Bacchus promises to thwart the 
voyage, while Venus and Mars favour the navigators. They 
arrive at Mozambique, where the governor endeavours to destroy 
them by stratagem, and, this failing, Bacchus tries other plots 
against them at Quiloa and Mombasa which arc foiled by Venus. 
In answer to her appeal, Jupiter foretells the glorious feats of 
the Portuguese in the East, and sends Mercury to direct the 
voyagers to Melinde, where they are hospitably received and get 
a pilot to guide them to India. The local ruler visits the fleet 
and asks Gama about his country and its history, and in response 
the latter gives an account of the origin of the kingdom of 
Portugal, its kings and principal achievements, ending with the 
incidents of the voyage out. This recital occupies cantos 3, 
4 and 5, and includes some of the most admired and most power¬ 
ful episodes in the poem, e.g. those of Ignez de Castro, King 
Manoel’s dream of the rivers Ganges and Indus, the speech of 
the old man of Belem and the apparition of Adamastor off the 
(lape of Good Hope. Canto 6 describes the crossing of the Indian 
Ocean from Melinde to Calicut and a fresh hostile attempt on the 
part of Bacchus. He descends to Neptune’s palace, and at a 
council of the sea-gods it is resolved to order Aeolus to loose the 
winds against the Portuguese, but the tempest is quelled by Venus 
and her nymphs in answer to Gama’s prayer, and the morning 
light reveals the Ghats of India. Just before the storm, occurs 
the night scene in which Velloso entertains his shipmates with 
the story of the Twelve of England, another of the famous 
episodes. Canto 7 is taken up with the arrival at Calicut, a 
description of the country and the details of Gama’s reception 
by the raja. The governor of the city visits the fleet and 
inquires about the pictures on their banners, whereupon Paulo 
da Gama, Vasco’s brother, tells him of the deeds of the early 
Portuguese kings. Meanwhile Bacchus, not to be baulked, appears 
to a priest in the guise of Mahomet, and stirs up the Moslems 
against the Christian adventurers, with the result that the raja 
charges Gama with being a leader of convicts and pirates. To 
this the captain makes a spirited reply and gets his despatch, 
but he has new snares to avoid and further difficulties to over¬ 
come before he is finally able to set sail on the return voyage. 
Pitying their toils, Venus determines to give the voyagers repose 
and pleasure on their way home, and directs their course to an 
enchanted island, which is described in canto 9, in the longest 
and perhaps the most beautiful episode in the poem. On landing 
they are received by the goddess and her nymphs, and general 
joy ensues, heightened by banquets and amorous play. In a 
prophetic song, the siren tells of the exploits of the Portuguese 
viceroys, governors and captains in India until the time of 
D. John de Castro, after which Tethys ascends a mountain with 
Gama, shows him the spheres after the system of Ptolemy and 
the globe of Asia and Africa, and describes the Indian life of 
St Thomas the apostle. Finally the navigators quit the island 
and reach Lisbon, and an epilogue contains a patriotic exhorta¬ 
tion to King Sebastian and visions of glory, which ended so 
disastrously at the battle of Alcaccr. 

Though the influence of Camoens on Portuguese has been 
exaggerated, it was very considerable, and he so far fixed the 
written language that at the present day it is commonly and not 
inaccurately called “ the language of Camoens.” The Lusiads 
is the most successful modern epic cast in the ancient mould, 
and it has done much to preserve the corporate life of the Portu¬ 
guese people and to keep alive the spirit of nationality in times 
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of adversity like the “ Spanish Captivity ” and the Napoleonic 
invasion. Even now it forms a powerful bond between ^e 
mother-country and her potentially mighty daughter-nation 
across the Atlantic, the United State# of Brazil. The men of 
the Renaissance saw nothing incongruous in that mixture of 
paganism and Christianity which is found in the Lusiads as in 
Ariosto, though some modern critics, like Voltaire, consider it a 
grave artistic defect in the poem. The fact that the Lusiads 
is written in a little-known language, and its intensely national 
and almost exclusively historical character, undoubtedly militate 
against a right estimate of its value, now that Portugal, once a 
world power, has long ceased to hold the East in fee or to guide 
the destinies of Europe. But though political changes may and 
do react on literary appreciations, the Lusiads remains none 
the less a great poem, breathing the purest religious fegvour, 
love of country and spirit of chivalry, with splendid imaginative 
and descriptive passages full of the truest and deepest poetry. 
The structure is Virgilian, but the whole conception is the 
author’s own, while the style is natural and noble, the diction 
nearly always correct and elegant, and the verse, as a rule, 
sonorous and full of harmony. 

In addition to his epic, Camoens wrote sonnets, canzons, odes, 
sextines, eclogues, elegies, octaves, roundels, letters and comedies. 
The roundels include cartas, moles, voltas, cantigas, trovas, 
pastorals and endechas. In the opinion of many competent 
judges Camoens only attains his true stature in his lyrics ; and 
a score of his sonnets, two or three of the canzons, eclogues and 
elegies, and the Babylonian roundels will bear comparison with 
any composition of the same kind that other literatures can show. 
Referring to the Lusiads, A. von Humboldt calls Camoens a 
“ great maritime painter,” but in his best lyrics be is a thinker 
as well as a poet, and when free from the trammels of the epic 
and inherited respect for classical traditions, he reveals a person¬ 
ality so virile and deep, a philosophy so broad and human, a 
vision so wide, and a form and style so nearly perfect, as not only 
to make him the foremost of Peninsular bards but to entitle him 
to a place in that small company of universal poets of the first 
rank. 

The oldest and most authentic portrait of Camoens appeared 
in 1624 with his life, by Manoel Severim de Faria. It is a kitcat 
and shows the poet in armour wearing a laurel crown ; his right 
hand holds a pen, his left rests on a copy of the Lusiads, while a 
shield above shows the family arms, n dragon rising from between 
rocks. The likeness exhibits a Gothic or northern type, and the 
tradition of his red beard and blue eyes confirms it. Except for 
an ode, sonnet and elegy, all Camoens’s lyrics were published 
posthumously. 

Authorities. —The most modem and most critical biogmphies 
arc those of Dr Theophilo Braga, Camdes, epoca e Vide (Oporto. 
1907I, and of Dr Wilhelm Storck, Luis de Camhes Leben (Paderbom, 
1890), while the most satisfactory edition of the complete works is 
due to the Visconde de Juromenha (6 vols., Lisbon, 1860-1869), 
though it contains some spurious matter. While rejecting without 
good reason many of the traditions accepted by Juromenha in his 
life of the poet, Storck embroiders on his own account, and Braga 
must be preferred to him. Two volumes of Innocencio da Silva’s 
Dircionartfi Bibliographico Portuguee (14 and 15) are entirely devoted 
to Camoens and Camoniana, the second of them dealing fully with 
the tercentenary celebrations. Among modern Portuguese studies 
of tlic national epic the most important are perhaps Camdes e a 
Renascenea em Portugal, by Oliveira Martins, and Camdes e o Senti- 
mento Naeional, by Dr T. Braga (Oporto, 1891). The latter volume 
contains useful information on the various editions of Camoens, 
with an account of the texts and remarks on his plagiarists. Very 
few poets have been so often translated, and a list and estimate of 
the English translations of the Lusiads from the time of Sir Richard 
Fanshawe (1655) downwards, will be found in Sir Richard Burton's 
Camoens ; His Life and His Lusiads, which, notwithstanding some 
errors, is a most informing book, and the result of a curious similarity 
of temperament and experience between master and disciple, 
Burton translated the Lusiads (2 vols., I-ondon, 1880) and the 
Lyricks (sonnets, canzons, odes and sextines; 2 vols., London. 
1884), and loft a version of all the minor works in MS. The accurate 
and readable version of the epic by Mr J, J. Aubertin, with the 
Portuguese text opposite, has gone through two editions (2nd ed.. 
2 vols., London, 1884), and there is a version of seventy of the 
sonnets, accompanied by the Portuguese text, by the same author 
(London, i88r). (E. Pn.) 
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OAMORRA, a secret society of Naples associated with robbery, 
blackmail and murder. The origin of the Utime is doubtful. 
Probably both the word and the association were introduced 
into Naples by Spaniards. There is a Spanish word camorra 
(a quarrel), and similar societies seem to have existed in Spain 
long before the appearance of the Camorra in Naples. It was 
in 1820 that the society first became pul>licly known. It was 
primarily social, not political, and originated in the Neapolitan 
prisons then filled with the victims of Bourbon misrule and 
oppression, its first purpose being the protection of prisoners. 
In or about 1830 the Camorra was carried into the city by 
prisoners who had served their terms. The members worked 
the streets in gangs. They had special methods of communicat¬ 
ing with each other. They mewed like cats at the approach of 
the pgtrol.and crowed like cocks when a likely victim approached. 
A long sigh gave warning that the latter was not alone, a sneeze 
meant he was not “ worth powder and shot,” and so on. The 
society rapidly extended its power, and its operations included 
smuggling and blackmail of all kinds in addition to ordinary 
road-robberies. Its influence grew to be considerable. Princes 
were in league with and shared the profits of tlie smugglers; 
statesmen and dignitaries of the church, all classes in fact, were 
involved in the society’s misdeeds. Prom brothels the Camorra 
drew huge fees, and it maintained illegal lottery offices. The 
general disorder of Naples was so great and the police so badly 
organized that merchants were glad to engage the Camorra to 
superintend the loading and unloiiding of merchandise. Being 
non-political, the government did not interfere with the society ; 
indeed its members were taken into the police service and the 
Camorra sometimes detected crimes which baffled the authorities. 
After 1848 the society became political. In 1860, when the 
constitution was granted by Francis II., the cainorristi then in 
gaol were lilxjraled in great numbers. Tlie association became 
all-powerful at elections, and general disorder reigned till 1862. 
'J’hereafter severe repressive measures were taken to curtail its 
power. In September 1877 there was a determined effort to 
exterminate it: fifty-seven of the most notorious camorrisli 
being simultaneously arrested in the market-place. Tliough 
much of its power has gone, the Camorra has remained vigorous. 
It has grown upwards, and highly-placed and well-known camor- 
risti have entered municipal administrations and political life. 
In iqoo revelations as to the Camorra’s power were made in 
the course of a libel suit, and these led to the dissolution of ttie 
Naples municipality and the appointment of a royal commis¬ 
sioner. A government inquiry also took place. As the result 
of this investigation the Honest Ciovernment League was 
formed, which succeeded in igoi in entirely defeating the 
Camorra candidates at the municipal elections. 

The Camorra was divided into classes. There were the “ swell 
mobsmen,” the camorristi who dressed faultlessly and mixed 
with and levied fines on people of highest rank. Most of these 
were well connected. There were the lower order of blackmailers 
who preyed on shopkeepers, boatmen, &c.; and there were 
political and murdering camorristi. 'I’he ranks of the society 
were largely recruited from tlic prisons. A youth had to serve 
for one year an apprenticeship so to speak to a fully admitted 
camorrista when he was sometimes called picciotto d' fumore, and 
after giving proof of courage and zeal became a picciotto ii 
sgarro, one, that is, of the lowest grade of members. In some 
localities he was then called tamurro. The initiatory ceremony 
for full membership is now a mock duel in which the arm alone 
is wounded. In early times initiation was more severe. The 
camorristi stood round a coin laid on the ground, and at a signal 
all stooped to thrust at it with their knives while the novice had 
at the same time to pick the coin up, with the result that his hand 
was generally pierced through in several places. The noviciate 
as picciotto di sgarro lasted three years, during which tlie lad had 
to work for the camorrista who had been assigned to him as 
master. After initiation there wa,s a ceremony of reception. 
TTie camorristi stood round a table on which were a d^er, 
a loaded pistol, a glass of water or wine supposed to be poisoned 
and a lancet. The picciotto was brought in and one of his veins 


opened. Hipping his hand in his own blood, he held it out to 
the camorristi and swore to keep the society’s secrets and obey 
orders. Then he had to stick the dagger into the table, cook the 
pistol, and hold the glass to his mouth to show his readiness to 
die for the .sooicty. His master now bade him kneel before the 
dagger, placed bis right hand on the lad's head while with the 
left he fired off the pistol into the air and smashed the poison- 
glass. He then drew the dagger from the table and presented 
it to the new comrade and embraced him, as did all the others. 
The Camorra was divided into centres, each under a chief. 
There were twelve at Naples. The society seems at one time 
to have always had a supreme chief. The last known was 
Anicllo Ansiello, who finidly disappeared and was never arrested. 
The chief of every centre was elected by the members of it. All 
the earnings of the centre were paid to and then distributed by 
him. The camorristi employ a whole vocabulary of cant terms. 
Their chief is niasto or si maslo, “ sir master.” When a member 
meets him he salutes with the phrase Masto, jiolite niente ? 
(” Master, do you want anything ? ”). The members are 
addressed simply as si. 

Sec Montiier. La Camorra (Florence. 1883) ; T^inilta, Camorra et 
Mafia (Neuchatel, 1878) ; Alon(;i. La Camorra (1890) ; C. \V. 
Hecketlioru, Secret Sodaiies of Alt . 4 ges (i./>ndou, 1897) ; Blasio, 
I'si c costumi del Camornste (Naples, 1897). 

CAMP (from lait. campus, field), a term used more particularly 
in a military sense, but also generally for a temporarily organized 
place of food and shelter in open country, as opposed to ordinary 
housing (see Camping-out), 'i'lic .shelter of troops in tlie 
field has always been of the greatest importance to their well¬ 
being, and from the earliest times tents and other temporary 
shelters have been employed as much as possible when it is not 
feasible or advisable to cpiarter the troops in liarraeks or in 
houses. The applied sense of the word “ camp ” as a military 
post of any kind comes from the practice which prevailed in the 
Homan army of fortifying every encampment, in modem 
warfare the word Ls used in two ways. In tlie wider sense, 
“ camp ” is opposed to “ billots,” “ cantonments ” or “ quarters,” 
in which the troops arc scattered amongst the houses of towns 
or villages for food and shelter. In a purely military camp the 
soldiers live and sleep in an area of open ground allotted for their 
sole use. They are thus kept in a state of concentration and 
readiness for immediate action, and are under better disciplinary 
control titan when in quarters, but they suffer more from the 
weather and from the want of comfort and warmth. In the 
restricted sense “ camp ” implies tents for all ranks, and is thus 
opposed to “ bivouac,” in which the only shelter is that afforded 
by improvised screens, &c., or at most small tenies d'abri carried 
in sections by the men themselves. The wciglit of large regula¬ 
tion tents and the consequent increase in the number of horses 
and vehicles in the transport service are, however, disadvantages 
so grave that the employment of canvas camps in European 
warfare is almost a thing of the past. If the military situation 
permits, all troops are put into quarters, only the outpost troops 
bivouacking. This course was pursued by the German field 
armies in 1870-1871, even during the winter campaign. 

Circumstances may of course require occasionally a whole 
army to bivouac, but in theatres of war in which quarters are 
not to be depended upon, tents must be provided, for no troops 
can endure many successive nights in bivouac, except in summer, 
without serious detriment to their efficiency. In a war on the 
Russo-German frontier, for instance, especially if operations 
were carried out in the autumn and winter, tents would be 
absolutely essential at whatever cost of transport. In this 
connexion it may be said that a good railway system obviates 
many of the disadvantages attending the use of tents. For 
training purposes in peace time, standing camps are formed. 
These may be considered simply as temporary barracks. An 
entrenched camp is an area of ground occupied by, or suitable 
for, the camps of large bodies of troops, and protected by 
fortifications. 

Ancient Camps. —English writers use “ camp ” as a generic 
term for any remains of ancient militaiy posts, irrespective of 
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their special age, size, purpose, &c. Thus they include under it 
various dissimilar things. We may distinguish (i) Roman 
“ camps ” (eastra) of three kinds, large permanent fortresses, small 
permanent forts (both usually built of stone) and temporary 
earthen encampments (see Roman Army) ; (a) Pre-Roman ; 
and (3) Post-Roman camps, such as occur on many English 
hilltops. We know far too little to be able to assign these to 
their special periods. Often we can say no more than that the 
“ camp ” is not Roman. But wo know that enclosures fortified 
with earthen walls were thrown up as early as the Bronze Age 
and probably earlier still, and that they continued to be built 
down to Norman times. These consisted of hilltops or cliff- 
promontories or other suitable positions fortified with one or 
more lines of earthen ramparts with ditches, often attaining 
huge size. But the idea of an artificial elevation seems to have 
come in first with the Normans. Their motles or earthen mounds 
crowned with wooden palisades or stone towers and surrounded 
by an enclosure on the flat constituted a new element in 
fortification and greatly aided the conquest of England. (See 
Castt.e.) 

CAMPAGNA DI ROMA, the low country surrounding the 
city of Rome, bounded on the N.W. by the hills surrounding 
the lake of Bracciano, on the N.E. by the Sabine mountains, 
on the S.E. by the Alban hills, and on the S.W, by the sea. 
(See Lathim, and Rome (province).) 

CAMPAIGN, a military term for the continuous operations of 
an army during a war or part of a war. The name refers to the 
time when armies went into quarters during the winter and 
literally “ took the field ” at the opening of summer. The word 
is also used figuratively, especially in politics, of any continuous 
operations aimed at a definite object, as the “ Plan of Campaign " 
in Ireland during 188&-1887. The word is derived from the Latin 
Campania, the plain lying south-west of the Tiber, in Italian, la 
Campagiia di Roma, from which came two French forms : (i) 
Champagne, the name given to the level province of that name, 
and hence the English “ champaign,” a level tract of country free 
from woods and hills; and (2) Campagne, and the English 
“ campaign ” with the restricted military meaning. 

CAMPAN, JEANNE LOUISE HENRIETTE (1752-1822), 
French educator, the companion of Marie Antoinette, was bom 
at Paris in 1752. Her father, whose name was Genest, was first 
clerk in the foreign office, and, although without fortune, placed 
her in the most cultivated society. At the age of fifteen she could 
speak English and Italian, and had gained so high a reputation 
for her accomplishments as to be appointed reader to the three 
daughters of Louis XV. At court she was a general favourite, and 
when she bestowed her hand upon M. Campan, son of the 
secretary of the royal cabinet, the king gave her an annuity of 
5000 livres as dowry. She was soon afterwards appointed first 
lady of the bedchamber by Marie Antoinette; and she continued 
to be her faithful attendant till she was forcibly separated from 
her at the sacking of the Tuileries on the 20th of June 1792. 
Madame Campan survived the dangers of the Terror, but after 
the gth Thermidor finding herself almost penniless, and being 
thrown on her own resources by the illness of her husband, she 
bravely determined to support herself by establishing a school at 
St Germain. The institution prospered, and was patronized by 
Hortense de Beauhamais, whose influence led to the appointment 
of Madame Campan as superintendent of the academy founded 
by Napoleon at ficouen for the education of the daughters and 
sisters of members of the Legion of Honour. This post she held 
till it was abolished at the restoration of the Bourbons, when she 
retired to Mantes, where she spent the rest of her life amid the 
kind attentions of affectionate friends, but saddened by the loss 
of her only son, and by the calumnies circulated on account of her 
connexion with the Bonapartes. She died in 1822, leaving valu¬ 
able Mimoirts sur la vie privie de Marie Antoinette, suims de 
souvenirs et anecdotes kistoriques sur les rignes de Louis XIV-XV 
(Paris, 1823) ; a treatise De Vtducaiion des Femmes ; and one or 
two small didactic works, written in a clear and natural style. 
The most noteworthy thing in her educational system, and that 
which especially recommended it to Napoleon, was the place 


given to domestic economy in the education of girls. At Ecouen 
the pupils underwent a complete training in all branches of 
housework. 

See Jules Fiammermont. Les Mimoines de Madame de Campan 
(Paris, 1686), and histories of the time. 

CAMPANELLA, TOHMASO (1568-1639), Italian Renaissance 
philosopher, was born at Stilo in Calabria. Before he was thirteen 
years of age he had mastered nearly all the Latin authors pre¬ 
sented to him. In his fifteenth year he entered the order of the 
Dominicans, attracted partly ly reading the lives of Albertus 
Magnus and Aquinas, partly by his love of learning. He took a 
course in philosophy in the convent at Morgentia in Abruzzo, and 
in theology at Cosenza. Discontented with this narrow course of 
study, he happened to read the De Rerum Natura of Bernardino 
Telesio, and was delighted with its freedom of speech qjid its 
appeal to nature rather than to authority. His first work in 
philosophy (he was already the author of numerous poems) was a 
defence of Telesio, Philosophia sensibus demonstrata (1591). His 
attacks upon established authority having brought him into 
disfavour with the clergy, he left Naples, where he had been 
residing, and proceeded to Rome. For seven years he led an 
un.settled life, attracting attention everywhere by his talents and 
the boldness of his teaching. Yet he was strictly orthodox, and 
was an uncompromising advocate of the pope’s temporal power. 
He returned to Stilo m 1598. In the following year he was 
committed to prison because he had joined those who desired to 
free Naples from Spanish tyranny. His friend Naud6e, however, 
declares that the expressions used by Campanella were wrongly 
interpreted as revolutionary. He remained for twenty-seven 
years in prison. Yet his spirit was unbroken ; he composed 
sonnets, and prepared a scries of works, forming a complete 
system of philosophy. During the latter years of his confinement 
he was kept in the castle of Sant’ Elmo, and allowed considerable 
liberty. Though, even then, his guilt seems to have been legarded 
as doubtful, he was looked upon as dangerous, and it was thought 
better to restrain him. At last, in 1626, he was nominally set at 
liberty ; for some three years he was detained in the chambers of 
the Inquisition, but in 1629 he was free. He was well treated at 
Rome by the pope, but on the outbreak of a new conspiracy 
headed by his pupil, Tommaso Pignatelli, he was persuaded to go 
to Paris (1634), where he was received with marked favour 
Cardinal Richelieu. The last few years of his life he spent in 
preparing a complete edition of his works; but only the first 
volume appears to have been published. He died on the 21st of 
May 1639. 

In philosophy, (jlampanella was, like Giordano Bruno (q-v.), 
a follower of Nicolas of Cusa and 'Telesio. He stands, therefore, 
in the uncertain half-light which preceded the dawn of modem 
philosophy. The sterility of scholastic Aristotelianism, as he 
understood it, drove him to the study of man and nature, 
though he was never entirely free from the medieval spirit. 
Devoutly accepting the authority of Faith in the region of 
theology, he considered philosophy as based on perception. 
The prime fact in philosophy was to him, as to Augustine and 
Descartes, the certainty of individual consciousness. To this 
consciousness he assigned a threefold content, power, will and 
knowledge. It is of the present only, of things not as they are, 
but merely as they seem. The fact that it contains the idea of 
God is the one, and a sufficient, proof of the divine existence, 
since the idea of the Infinite must be derived from the, Infinite. 
God is therefore a unity, possessing, in the perfect degree, 
those attributes of power, will and knowledge which humanity 
possesses only in part. Furthermore, since community of action 
presupposes homogeneity, it follows that the world end all its 
parts have a spiritual nature. The emotions of love and hate 
are in everything. The more remote from God, the greater the 
degree of imperfection (i.e, Not'ieing) in things. Of imperfect 
things, the highest are i^els and human beings, who by virtue 
of the possession of reason are akin to the Divine and superior to 
the lower creation. Next comes the mathematical world of 
space, then the corporeal world, and finally the empirical world 
with its limitations of space and time. The impulse of self- 
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preservation in nature is the lowest form of religion; above this 
comes animal religion; and finally rational religion, the perfection 
of which consists in perfect knowledge, pure volition and love, 
and is union with God.» Religion is, therefore, not political in 
origin; it is an inherent part of existence. The church is 
superior to the state, and, tliereforc, ail temporal government 
should be in subjection to the pope as the representative 
of God. 

In natural pliilosophy Campanella, closely following Telesio, 
advocates the e.xperimental method and lays down heat and 
cold as the fundamental principles by the strife of which all life 
is explained. In political philosophy (the Civitas Solis) he 
sketches an ideal communism, obviously derived from the 
Platonic, based on community of wives and property with state- 
contryl of population and universal militiiry training. In every 
detail of life the citizen is to be under authority, and the authority 
of the administrators is to be based on the degree of knowledge 
possessed by each. The state is, therefore, an artificial organism 
for the promotion of individual and collective good. In contrast 
to More's Utopia, the work is cold and abstract, and lacking in 
practical detail. On the view taken as to his alleged complicity 
in the conspiracy of 1500 depends the vexed question as to 
whether this system was a philosophic dream, or a serious 
attempt to sketch a constitution for Naples in the event of her 
becoming a free city. The Dc Monorchia Uispanica contains 
an able account of contemporarv' politics especially Spanish. 

Thus Campanella, though neither an original nor a systematic 
thinker, is among the precursors, on the one hand, of modem 
empirical science, and on the other of Descartes and Spinoza. 
Yet his fondness for the antithe.sis of Being and Not-being 
(Ens and Non-ens) shows that he had not shaken off the spirit of 
scholastic thought. 

liiHLiooKAi'HV.—pur his woi'ks see Quetif-Echard, ajijicndix to 
E. S. Cypnaiio, \‘iia CanipancUat' (Anesterdam, 1705 and lya) ; 
At. d'.yncoiui's edition, with mtioduction (Turin, iSj-t). The most 
important are Pc sciiiii rrnmi (1620); Ucalis philosnphiae epilo- 
ghticttc pnrlct fV. (with CivHns Solis) (1^23); Alhetsmits trium- 
phatus (lO.tl) ; Philos, rationalis (1037) ; Philos, mtiversolis sen 
metaph. (1037): De Monunhia Hispuinca (1O40). For his hie, see 
Cypnauo (above) ; M. Baldacluiii, I'lta c filos. di Tnmmaso Cam- 
paiiclla (Najiles, 1S40-1853. 1847-1857) ; Doiii. Berti, Lcllcrc inedite 
di T. Campanella e catalogn dei \uot scritti (1878); and ATioet dncii- 
menti di T. C. (1881); and especially L. Amabile, Fra T. Cam- 
paneUa (3 vols., Naples, 1882). For his plulosnpliy H. Ritter, tlistory 
of Philos .: M. CarriAre, Philos. Weltanschauung d. Iteformations- 
scit. pp. 542-608 ; C. Dareste, Th. Morns cl CampaneUn (Paris, 1843) ; 
Chr. Sigwart, Kleine Schrtflen. i. i'25 seq. ; and histories of philo¬ 
sophy. For his political philosophy. A, Calenda, l-ra Tommaso 
Campanella e la sua dottnna socials e politico di fronte al socialismo 
moderno (N'oecra Infenore, 1895). His poems, first published by 
Tobias Adami (1622), were rediscovered and printed again {1834) 
by J. G. Orelli; the sonnets were rendered into English verse 'by 
J. .A. Symonds (1878), For a lull bibliography sec Piet, de thiol, 
lath., col. 1446 (1904). 

CAMPANIA, a territorial division of Italy. The modem 
district (II. below) is of much greater extent than that known 
by the name in ancient times. 

1. Campani was the name used by the Romans to denote the 
inliabitants first of the town of Capua and the district subject to 
it, and then after its destruction in the Hannibalic war (211 b.c.), 
to describe the inhabitants of the Campanian plain generally. 
The name, however, is pre-Roman and aptpears with Oscan 
terminations on coins of the early 4th (or late 5th) century B.c. 
(R. S. Conway, Italic Dialects, p. 143), which were certainly 
struck for or by the Samnite conquerors of Campania, whom the 
name properly denotes, a branch of the great Sabelline stock 
(see Sabini) ; but in what precise spot the coins were minted is 
uncertain. We know from Strabo (v. 4. 8.) and others that the 
Samnites deprived the Etruscans of the mastery of Campania in 
the last quarter of the sth century; their earliest recorded 
appearance being at the conquest of their chief town Capua, 
probably in 438 B.c. (or ^5, according to the method adopted in 
mterpreting Diodorus xii. 31; oa this see under Cumae), or 424 
acco^ing to Livy (iv. 37). Cumae was taken by them in 428 or 
42T, Nola about the same time, and the Samnite language they 
spoke, henceforward known as Oscan, spread over all Campania 


except the Greek cities, though small communities Of Etruscans 
remained here and there for at least another century (Conway, 
op. cit. p. 94). The hardy warriors from the mountains took 
over not merely the wealth of the Etruscans, but many of their 
customs ; the haughtiness and luxury of the men of Ctipua was 
proverbial at Home. This town became the ally of Rome in 
338 B.c. (Livy viii. 14) and received the civitas sine suffragio, the 
highest status that could be granted lo a communily which did 
not speak Latin. By the end of the 4th century Campania was 
completely Roman politically. Certain towns with their terri¬ 
tories (Neapolis, Nola, Abella, Nuceria) were nominally inde¬ 
pendent in alliance with Rome. These towns were faithful to 
Rome throughout the Hannilvalic war. But Capua and the 
towns dependent on it revolted (Livy xxiii.-xxvi.); after its 
capture in 211 Capua was utterly destroyed, and the jealousy 
and dread with which Rome had long regarded it were both 
finally appeased (cf. Cicero, /.eg. Agrar. ii. 88). W'e have between 
thirty and forty Oscan inscriptions (besides some coins) dating, 
probably, from both the 4th and the 3rd centuries (Conway, 
italic Dialects, pp. 100-137 '“if' ’T''*). of which most belong to 
the curious cult described under Jovilae, while two or three 
are cur.sc.s written on lead ; see Osca Lingua. 

See further Conway, op. cil. p. 99 If.; J. Belocli. Campamen (2nd. 
cd.). e. " Capua; Tli. Mommsen, x. p. 3(15. (R. S. C ) 

The name Campania was first formed by Greek authors, from 
Campani (see above), and did not come into common use until the 
middle of the tst century a.d. Polybius and Diodorus avoid it 
entirely. Varro and Livy use it sparingly, preferring Campaiiiis 
ager. Polybius (2nd century u.c.) uses the phrase n't ireidi ra 
KOTci Kitirih/i' to express the district bounded on the nortli by the 
mountains of the Aurunci, on the east by the Apennines of 
Samnium, on the south by the spur of these mountains which 
ends in the peninsula of Sorrento, and on the south and west by 
the sea, and this is what Campania meant to Pliny and Ptolemy. 
But the geographers of the time of Augustus (in wliose division 
of Italy Campania, with Latium, formed the first region) carried 
the north boundary of Campania as far south as Sinuessa, and 
even the river Volturnus, while farther inland the modern village 
of St Pietro in Fine preserves the memory of the north-east 
boundary which ran lietween Venafrum and Casinum. On the 
east the valley of the Volturnus and the foot-hills of the Apen¬ 
nines as far as Abcllinum formed the boundary ; this town is 
sometimes reckoned as belonging to Campania, sometimes to 
Samnium. The south boundary remained unchanged. From 
the time of Diocletian onwards the name Campania was extended 
far farther north, and included the whole of Latium. This 
district was governed by a corrector, who about a.d. 333 received 
the title of consularis. 11 is for this reason that the district round 
Rome still bears the name of Campagna di Roma, being no doubt 
popularly connected with Ital. campo, Lat. campus. 'Ibis district 
(to take its earlier extent), consisting mainly of a very fertile plain 
with hills on the north, east and south, and the sea on the south 
and west, is traversed by two great rivers, the Liris and Vol- 
tumus, divided by the Mons Massicus, which comes right down 
to the sea at Sinuessa. The plain at the mouth of the former is 
comparatively small, while ^at traversed by the Volturnus is 
the main plain of Campania. Both of these rivers rise in the 
central Apennines, and only smaller streams, such as the Samus, 
Sebethus, Save, belong entirely to Campania. 

'The road system of Campania was extremely well developed 
and touched all the important towns. The main lines are 
followed (though less completely) by the modern railways. The 
most important road centre of Campania was Capua, at the east 
edge of the plain. At Casilinum, 3 m. to the north-west, was the 
only bridge over the Volturnus until the construction of the Via 
Domitiana; and here met the Via Appia, passing through 
Mintumae, Sinuessa and Pons Campanus (where it crossed the 
Savo) and the Via Latina which ran through Teanum Sidicinum 
and Cales. At Calatia, 6 m. south-east of Capua, the Via Appia 
began to turn east and to approach the mountains on its way to 
B^eventum, while the Via Popillia went straight on to Nola 
(whence a road ran to Abella and Abellinum) and thence to 
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Nuceria Alfaterna and the south, terminating at Regium. From 
Capua itself a road ran north to Vicus Dianac, Caiatia and Telesia, 
while to the south the so-railed Via tiampana (there is no ancient 
warrant for the name) led to Pulcoli, with a branch to Cumae, 
Haiae and Misenum ; there was also connexion between Cumae, 
Puteoli and Ncapolis (see below), and another road to Atella 
and Neapolis. Neapolis could also be reached by a branch from 
the Via Popillia at .Suessula, which passed through Acerrae. 
From Suessula, ton, there was a short cut to the Via Appia before 
it actually entered the mountains. Domitian further improved 
the communications of this district with Rome, by the construr- 
tion of the Via Domitiiuia, which diverged from the \'ia Appia at 
Sinuessa, and followed the low sandt’ coast; it crossed the river 
Volturnus at Volturniim, near its mouth, by a bridge, which must 
have been a consi<lerable undertaking, and then ran, still along 
the shore, past biternum to Cumae and thence to Puteoli. Here 
it fell into the existing roads to Neapolis, the older Via Antiniana 
over the hills, at the back, and the newer, dating from the time 
of Agrippa, through the tunnel of Pausilypon and along the coast. 
The mileage in both cases was reckoned from Puteoli. Heyond 
Naples a road led along the coast through Herculaneum to 
Pompeii, where there was a branch for Stabiae and Surrentum, 
and thence to Nuceria, where it joined the Via Popillia. From 
Nuceria, which was an important road centre, a direct road ran 
to .Stabiae, while from Salenutm, ji m. farther south-east but 
outsidi' the littuts of Campania proper, a road ran due north to 
Ahellinum and thence to Aeclanum or Beneventum. ' 1 ‘eanum 
was another important centre : it lay at the point where the Via 
batina was crossed at right angles by a road leaving the Via Appia 
at Minturnae, and passing through Suessa Aurunca, while east of 
Teanum it ran on to Allifae, and there fell into the road from 
Vcnalriim to 'I’elesia. h'ive miles north of Teanumaroad branched 
off to Venafrum from the straight course of the Via Latina, and 
rejoined it near Ad Flexum (St Pietro in Fine). It is, indeed, 
probable that the original road made the ditour by Venafrum, 
in order to give a direct communication between Rome and the 
interior of .Samnium (inasmuch as roads ran from Venafrum to 
Aesernia and to Telesia by way of Allifae), and Th. Mommsen 
(Carp. Jnsertp. Lai. x., Berlin, 1883, p. 699) denies the antiquity 
of the short cut through Rufrae (St Felice a Ruvo), though it is 
shown in Kiepert's map at the end of the volume, with a milestone 
numbered 93 upon it. This is no doubt an error both in placing 
and in numbering, and refers to one numbered 96 found on the 
road to Venafrum ; but it is still difficult to believe that the short 
cut was not used in ancient times. The 4th and 3rd century 
coins of Telesia, Allifae and Aesernia arc all of the Campanian 
type. 

Of the harbours of Campania, Puteoli was by far the most 
important from the commercial point of view. Its period of 
greatest comparative importance was the and-rst century B.c. 
The harbours constructed by Augustus by connecting the Lacus 
Avemus and Lacus Lucrinus with the sea, and that at Misenum 
(the latter the station of one of the chief divisions of the Roman 
navy, the other fleet being stationed at Ravenna), were mainly 
naval. Naples also Itad a considerable trade, but was less 
important than Puteoli. 

The fertility of the Campanian plain was famous in ancient as 
in modern times ; ^ the best portion was the Cam pi Laborini or 
Leborini ^called Phlegraei by the Greeks and Terra di Lavoro in 
modem times, though the name has now extended to the whole 
province of Caserta) between the roads from Capua to Puteoli and 
Cumae (Pliny, Hist. Nat. xviii. in). The loose black volcanic 
earth (terra puUa) was easier to work than the stiSer Roman soil, 
and gave three or four crops a year. The spelt, wheat and millet 
are e.spccially mentioned, as also fruit and vegetables ; and the 
roses supplied the perfume factories of Capua. The wines of the 
Mons Massicus sind of the Ager Falemus (the flat ground to the 
east and south-east of it) were the most so\4:ht after, though other 
districts also produced good wine; but the olive was better suited 
to the slopes than to the plain, though that of Venafrum was good. 

* The name Osci-—cartlor Opsd, Opusci (Gr. ’Omicef)—presumably 
meant “ tillers of the soil." 


The Oscan language remained in use in the south of Campania 
(Pompeii, Nola, Nuceria) at all ev'ents until the Social War, but 
at some date soon after that Latin became general, except in 
Ncapolis, where Greek was the official language during the whole 
of the imperial period. 

See J. Bcloch. Campanien (2nd cd.. Bresinu. tSoo); Conway, 
Italic Dialects, pp. 51-57 ; Cli. 1 lulsuii in I’auly-Wissowa, llealcncyklo- 
pUdic, lU. (Stuttgart, 1801,), 1434. 

II. Campania in the modern sense includes a considerably 
larger area than the ancient name, inasmuch as to the comparli- 
mento of Campania belong the five provinces of Caserta, Bene- 
vento, Naples, Avellino and Salerno. 

It is bounded on the north by the provinces of Rome, Aqtiila 
(. 4 bruzzi) and Campobasso (Molise), on the nortli-east by that of 
Foggia (Apulia), on the east by that of Potenza (Basilica^) and 
on the south and west by the Tyrrhenian Sea. The area is 6389 
sq. m. It thus includes the whole of the ancient Campania, a 
considerable portion of Samnium (with a part of the main chain 
of the .Apennines) and of Lucania, and some of Latium adjectum, 
consisting thus of a mountainous district, the greater part of which 
lies on the Mediterranean side of the watershed, with the extra¬ 
ordinarily fertile and populous Campanian plain (Terra di Lavoro, 
with 473 inhabitants to the square mile) between the mountains 
and the sea. The principal rivers are the Garigliano or Liri (anc. 
Liris), which rises in the Abruzzi (105 m. in length); the Volturno 
(94 m. in length), with its tributary the Calore; the Sarno, which 
rises near Sumo and waters the fertile plain south-east of 
Vesuvius; and the Sele, whose main tributary is the Tanagro, 
which is in turn largely fed by another Calore. The Iteadwaters 
of the .Sele ha\e been tapped for the great aqueduct for the 
Apulian provinces. 

The coast-line begins a little east of Terracina at the lake of 
Fondi with a low-lying, marshy district (the ancient Ager 
Caecuhus), renowned for its wine (see Fondi). The mountains 
(of the ancient Aurunci) then come down to the sea, and on the 
east side of the extreme promontory to the south-east is the port 
of Gacta, a strongly fortified naval station. The cast side of 
the Gulf of Gaeta is occupied by the marshes at the mouth of the 
Liris, and the low sandy coiist, with its unhealthy lagoons, 
continues (interrupted only by the Monte Massico, which reaches 
the sea at Mondragone) pi^ the mouth of the Volturno, as far 
as the volcanic district (no longer active) wi|^ its several extinct 
craters (now small lakes, the Lacus Avernus; &c.) to the west of 
Naples, which forms the north-west extremity of the Bay of 
Naples. Here the scenery completely changes: the Bay of 
Naples, indeed, is one of the most beautiful in the world. The 
island of Procida lies 2J m. south-west of the Capo Miseno, and 
3 m. south-west of Procida is that of Ischia. In consequence 
of the volcanic character of the district there are several import¬ 
ant mineral springs which are used medicinally, especially at 
Pozzuoli, Castellammare di Stubia, and on the island of Ischia. 

Pozzuoli (anc. Puteoli), the most important harbour of Italy 
in the ist century B.c., is now mainly noticeable for the large 
armour-plate and gun works of Messrs Armstrong, and for the 
volcanic earth (pazsalatta) which forms so important an element 
in concrete and cement, and is largely quarried near Rome also. 
Naples, on the other hand, is one of the most important harbours 
of modem Italy. Beyond it, Torre del Greco and Torre Annun- 
ziata at the foot of Vesuvius, are active trading ports for smaller 
vessels, especially in connexion with macaroni, which is manu¬ 
facture extensively by ail the towns along the bay. Castellam¬ 
mare di Stabia, on the west coast of tire gulf, has a large naval 
shipbuilding yard and an important harbour. Beyond Castel- 
lammare the promontory of Sorrento, ending in the Punta della 
Campanella (from which Capri is 3 m. south-west) forms the 
south-west extremity of the gulf. The highest point of this 
mountain ridge, whidi is connected with the nvain Apennine 
chain, is the Monte S. Angelo (4735 ft.). It extends as far east 
as Salerno, where the coast plain of the Sele ^ins. As in the 
low marshy ground at ^ mouths of the Liri and Volturno, 
malaria is very prevalent The south-east extremity of the Gulf 
of Salerno is formed by another mountain group, culminating 
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in the Monte Cervati (6*29 ft.); and on the east side of this 
is the Gulf of Policastro, where the province of Salerno, and with 
it Campania, borders on the province of Potenza. 

The population of Campania was 3,080,503 in 1901; that of 
the province of Caserta was 705,412, with a total of 187 com¬ 
munes, the chief towns being Caserta (32,709), St Maria Capua 
Vetere (21,825), Maddaloni (20,682), .Scs.sa Aurunca (21,844); 
that of the province of Beneventowas 256,504, with 73 communes, 
the only important town being Benevento itself (24,647); thiit of 
the province of Naples 1,151,834, with 69 communes, the most 
important towns Iseing Naples (563,540), Torre del Greco (33,299), 
(.'astellammare di Stabia (32,841), Torre Annunziata (28,143), 
Pozzuoli (22,907); that of the province of Avcllino (Principato 
Ulteriore in the days of the Neapolitan kingdom) 402,425, with 
128 cpmmunes, the chief towns being Avellino (23,760) and 
Ariano di Puglia (17,650); that of the province of S^emo 
(Principato Citcriore) 564,328, with 158 communes, the chief 
towns being Salerno (42,727), Cava dei Tirreni (23,681), Nocera 
Inferiore (19,796). Naples is the chief railway centre; a main 
line runs from Rome through Koccasecca (whence there is a 
branch via Sora to Avezzano, on the railway from Rome to 
Castellammare Adriatiro), Caianello (junction for Isemia, on 
the line between Sulmona and Campoba.sso or Benevento), 
.Sparanise (branch to I'ormia and Gaeta) and Caserta to Naples. 
From Caserta, indeed, there are two independent lines to Naples, 
while a main line runs to Benevento and Foggia across the 
Apennines. From Benevento railways run north to Vinchiaturo 
(for Isernia or Campobasso) and south to Avellino. From 
Cancello, a station on one of the two lines from Caserta to Naples, 
branches run to Torre Annunziata, and to Nola, Codola, Mercato. 
St Severino and Avellino. Naples, besides the two lines to 
Caserta (and thence cither to Rome or Benevento), has local 
lines to Pozzuoli and Torregaveta (for Ischia) and two lines to 
Sarno, one via OlUiano, the other via Pompeii, which together 
make up the circum-Vesuvian electric line, and were in connexion 
with the railway to the top of Vesuvius until its destruction in 
April 1906. The main line for southern Italy passes through 
Torre Annunziata (branch for Castellammare di Stabia and 
Gragnano), Nocera (branch for Codola), Salerno (branch for 
Mercato St Severino), and Battipaglia. Here it divides, one 
line going east-south-east to Sicignano (branch to Lagonegro), 
Potenza and Metapento (for Taranto and Brindisi or the line 
along the easst coast of Calabria to Reggio), the other going south- 
south-east along the west coasit of Calabria to Reggio. 

Industrial activity is mainly concentrated in Naples, Pozzuoli 
and the towns between Naples and Castellammare di Stabia 
(including the latter) on the north-cast shores of the Bay of 
Naples. The native peasant industries are (besides agriculture, 
for which see Italy) the manufacture of pottery and weaving 
with small hand-looms, both of which are being swept away by 
the introduction of machinery ; but a government school of 
textiles has been established at Naples for the encouragement of 
the trade. (T. As.) 

CAMPANI-ALIMENIS, MATTEO, Italian mechanician and 
natural philosopher of the 17th century, was bom at Spolcto. 
He held a curacy at Rome in 1661, but devoted himself principally 
to scientific pursuits. As an optician he is chiefly celebrated 
for the mimutacture of the large object-glasses with which 
G. I). Cassini discovered two of Saturn’s satellites, and for an 
attempt to rectify chromatic aberration by using a triple eye¬ 
glass ; and in clock-making, for his invention of the illuminated 
dial-plate, and that oi..noiscless clocks, as well as for an attempt 
to correct the irregulNMlilig of the pendulum which arise from 
variations of tempesiHMK|KCampani published in 1678 a work 
on horology, and MPbVlWwfacture of lenses for telescopes. 
His younger brutIlilmWill||i^'was also an ingenious optician 
(indeed the attei^ ti|p 4 MM|bt chromatic abemation has been 
ascribed to hil|MaMU(.dl 4 to Matteo), and is, besides, note¬ 
worthy as aanwtiMh^; specially for his discove^, by the 
aid of a telesti^^'his own cohstruction, of the spots in Jupiter, 
the credit was, however, also claimed by Eustachio 

Divini. 


CAMPANILE, the bell tower attached to the churches and 
town-halls in Italy (from campana, a bell). Bells are supposed 
to have been first used for announcing the sacred ofliices by Pope 
Sabinian (604), the immediate succesisor to St Gregory ; and 
their use by the municipalities came with the rights granted by 
kings and emperors to the citizens to enclose their towns with 
fortifications, and assemble at the sound of a great bell. It is to 
the Lombard architects of the north of Italy that we arc indebted 
for the introduction and development of the campanile, which, 
when used in connexion with a sacred building, is a feature 
peculiar to Christian architecture—Christians alone making use 
of the bell to gather the multitude to public worship. The 
campanile of Italy serves the same purpose as the tower or 
steeple of the churches in the north and west of Europe, but 
differs from it in design and position with regard to the body of 
the church. It is almost always detached from the church, or 
at most connected with it by an arcaded pas.sage. As a rule also 
there is never more than one campanile to a church, with a few 
exceptions, as in S. Ambrogio, Milan; the cathedral of Novara; 
S. Abbondio, Como; S. Antonio, Padua; and some of the 
churches in south Italy and Sicily. The design differs entirely 
from the northern type ; it never has buttresses, is very tall and 
thin in proportion to its height, and as a rule rises abruptly from 
the ground without base or plinth mouldings undimini.shcd to 
the summit; it is usually divided by string-courses into storeys 
of nearly equal height, and in north and central Italy the wall 
surface is decorated with pilaster strips and arcaded corbel 
strings. Later, the square tower was crowned with an octagonal 
turret, sometimes witli a conical roof, as in Cremona and Modena 
cathedrals. As a rule the openings increase in number and 
dimensions as they rise, those at the top therefore giving a light¬ 
ness to the structure, while the lower portions, with narrow slits 
only, impart solidity to the whole composition. 

The earliest examples arc those of the two churches of S. 
Apollinare in Classe (.see Basilica, fig. 8) and S. Apollinare Nuovo 
at Ravenna, dating from the 6th century. They arc circular, 
of considerable height, and probably were erected as watch 
towers or depositories for the treasures of the church. 'Ifhe -neod 
in order arc those in Rome, of which there are a veiy 
number in existence, dating from the 8th to thi iith>4*ndl^ 
These towers arc square and in several storeys, .the 
quite plain till well above the church to which they asehttamniAf 
Above this they arc divided into storeys by bride carnices canijert 
on stone corbels, generally taken from ancient buildings, the 
lower storeys with blind arcaikiand the upper storeys with open 
arcades. The earliest oa record was one connected with St 
Peter’s, to the atrium of which, in the middle of the 8th century, 
a bell-tower overlaid with gold was added. One of the finest is 
that of S. Maria-in-Cosmedin, ascribed to the 8th or 9th centuiy'. 
In the lower part of it are embedded some ancient columns of the 
Composite Order belonging to the Temple of Ceres. The tower 
is 120 ft. high, the upper part divided into seven storeys, the four 
upper ones with open arcades, the bells being hung in the second 
from the top. The arches of the arcades, two or three in number, 
are recessed in two orders and rest on long impost blocks (their 
length equal to the thickness of the wall above), carried by a 
mid-wall sliaft. This type of arcade or window is found in early 
German work, except that, as a rule, there is a capital under the 
impost block. Rome is probably the source from which the 
Saxon windows were derived, the example in Worth church being 
identically the same as those in the Roman campanili. In the 
campanile of S. Alessio there are two arcades in each storey, each 
divided with a mid-wall shaft. Among others, those of SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo, S. Lorenzo in Lucina, S. Francesca Romaiia,: 
S. Croce in Gerusalemme, S. Giorgio in Velabro (fig. i), S. Cecili^ 
S. Pudenziana, S. Bartolommeo in Isola (982), S. Silvestso-tiit 
Capite, are characteristic examples. On some of the tow6rs are 
encrusted plaques of marble or of red or green porphyry, enclosed 
in a tile or moulded brick border; sometimes these plaques are 
in majolica with Byzantine patterns. 

The early campwili of the north of Italy are of quite another 
type, the north campanile of S. Ambrt^io, Milan (1129), being 
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decorated with vertical fiat pilaster strips, four on each face, and 
horizontal arcaded corbel strings. Of earlier date (879), the 
campanile of S. Satiro at Milan is in perfect preservation ; it Ls 
divided into four storeys by arched corbel tables, the upper 
storey having a similar arcade with mid-wall shaft to those in 
Rome. One of the most notable examples in north Italy is the 
campanile of Pomposa near Ferrara. It is of immense height 
and has nine storeys crowned with a lofty conical spire, the wall 
face being divided vertically with pilaster strips and horizontally 



From a p^iotoRraph hy Alinari. 


Fig. I.— Campanile of S. Giorgio in Velabro, Rome. 

with arcaded corbel tables,—this campanile, the two towers of 
S. Antonio, Padua, and that of S. Gottardo, Milan, of octagonal 
plan, being among the few which are thus terminated. In the 
campanile at Torcello we find an entirely different treatment: 
doubly recessed pilaster-strips divide each face into two lofty 
blind arcades rising from the ground to tlie belfry storey, over 
100 ft. high, with small slits for windows, the upper or belfry 
storey having an arcade of four arches on each front. This is the 
type generally adopted in the campinili of Venice, where there 
are no string-courses. The campanile of St Mark’s was of similar 
design, with four lofty blind arcades on each face. The lower 
portion, built in brick, 162 ft. high, was commenced in 902 but 


not completed till the middle of the 12th century. In 1510 a 
belfry storey was added with an open arcade of four arches on 
each face, and slightly set back from the face of the tower above 
was a mass of masonry with pyramidal roof, the total height 
being 320 ft. On the 14th of July 1902 the whole structure 
collapsed ; its age, the great weight of the additions made in 
1510, and probably the cutting away inside of the lower part, 
would seem to have been the principal contributors to this 
disaster, as the pile 
foundations were found to 
be in excellent condition. 

In central Italy the two 
early campanili at Lucca 
return to the Lombard 
type of the north, with 
pilaster strips and arcaded 
corbel strings, and the 
same is found in S. Fran¬ 
cesco (Assisi), S. Frediano 
(Lucca), S. Pietro-in- 
Grado and S. Michele- 
in-Orticaia (Pisa), and S. 

Maria-Novella (Florence). 

The campanile of S. Nic- 
cola, Pisa, is octagonal on 
plan, with a lofty blind 
arcade on each face like 
those in Venice, but with 
a single string-course half¬ 
way up. The gallery 
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Amalfi, the centre portion 
being circular instead of 
octagonal and raised much 
higher. In Palermo the From. photozmph by Brogt ,, . 

campanile of the Marto- F'o. z.-Campamle of St Mark s,\ en.ee. 

rana, of which the two lower storeys, decorated with three concen¬ 
tric blind pointed arches on each face, probably date from the 
Saracenic occupation, has angle turrets on the two upper storeys. 
The upper portions of the campanile of the cathedral have 
similar angle turrets, which, crowned with conical roofs, group 
well with the central octagonal spires of the towers. The two 
towers of the west front of the cathedral at Cefalu resemble 
those of Bari and Molfetta as regards their treatment. 

The campanili of S. Zenone, Verona, and the cathedrals of 
Siena and Prato differ from those already mentioned in that 
they owe ttei{tdecoration to the alternating courses of black 
and white iiuMe. ,.'€Ki«tbis.type by far the most remarkable so 
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fur as its marl)le decoration is rnnccrned is Giotto's campanile at 
Florence, built in 1334. It measures 275 ft. high, 45 ft. square, 
and is encased in black, white and red marble, with occasional 
sculptured ornament. 'I'he angles are emphasized by octagonal 
projections, the panelling of which seems lo have ruled that of 
the whole structure. 'Ihere are five storeys, of which the three 
upper ones arc pierced with windows ; twin arcades side by side 



From u photograph by AHnari. 

Fiti. 3,—Giotto’s Campanile, Florence. 


in the two lower, and a lofty triplet window with tracery in the 
belfry stage. A richly corbelled cornice crowns the structure, 
aliove which a spire was projected by Giotto, but never carried 
out. 

The loftiest campanile in Italy is that of Cremona, 396 ft. 
high. Though built in the second half of the 13th century, and 
showing therefore Gothic influence in the pointed windows of the 
belfry and two storeys below, and the sutetitutidil of the pointed 


for the semicircular arch of the arcaded corbel string-courses, it 
follows the Lombard type in its general design, and the same is 
found in the campanile of S. Andrea, Mantua. In the 16th 
century an octagonal lantern in two strings crowned with a 
conical roof was added. Owing to defective foundations, some 
of the Italian campanili incline over considerably ; of these 
leaning towers, those of the Garisendi and Asinelli palaces at 


Bologna form con¬ 
spicuous objects in 
the town ; the two 
more remarkable c.\- 
amplc.s are the r.am- 
panile of .S. Martino 
at JCste, of early 
Lombard type, and 
the leaning tower at 
Fisa, which was built 
by the citizens in 
1174 to ri\ al that of 
Wnice. Tlic Fisa 
tower is circular on 
plan, about 51 ft. in 
diameter and 172 ft. 
high. Not including 
the belfry storey, 
which is set hack on 
the inner wall, it is 
divided into seven 
storeys all s u r- 
rounded with an open 
gallery or arcade. 
(.See Architecture, 
Flate I. fig. 62). 
Owing to the sinking 
of the piles on the 
south side, the in¬ 
clination was already 
noticed when the 
tower was about 30 
ft. high, and slight 
aidditions in the 
be%ht of themasonry 
on that side were in¬ 
troduced to correct 
the level, but with¬ 
out result, so tlut 



the works were 


stopped for many 
years and taken up 
again in 1234 under 
the direction of 
William of Inns¬ 
bruck ; he also at¬ 
tempted to rectify 
the levels by increas¬ 
ing the height of 
the masonry on the 
south side. At a 
later period the bel¬ 
fry storey wiis added. 
The inclination now 



From a i>liolograph by Almari. 

Fic. 4. —Campanile of the Falazzo del 
Signore. Verona. 


approaches 14 ft. out of the perpendicular. The outside is huilt 
entirely in white marble and is of admirable workmansliip, but 
it is a question whether the equal subdivision of the several 
storeys is not rather monotonous. The campanili of the churches 
of S. Nicolas and S. Michele in Orticaia, both in Pisa, are also 
inclined to a slight extent. 

The campanili hitherto d^cribed are all attached to churches, 
but there are others belonging Jo civic buildings some of which 
are of great importance, liie campanile of the town hall of 
Siena rises to an enormous height, being 283 ft., and only 22 ft 
wide; it is built in brick and crowned with a battlemented 
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parapet carried on machicolation corbels, ifi ft. high, all in stone, 
and a belfry storey above set back behind the face of the tower. 
The campanile of the I’alazzo Vecchio at norence is similarly 
crowned, but it docs not descend to the ground, being balanced 
in the centre of the main wall of the town hall. A third example 
is the fine campanile of the I'alazzo-del-Signore at Verona, fig. 4, 
the lower portion built in alternate courses of brick and stone 
and alxive entirely in brick, rising to a height of nearly 250 ft., 
and pierced with putlog holes only. 'I'hc belfry window on each 
face is divided into three lights with coupled shafts. An octagonal 
tower of two storeys rises above the corbelled eaves. 

In the campanili of the Kcnaissancc in Italy the same general 
proportions of the tower are adhered to, and the style lent itself 
easily to its decoration ; in Venice the lofty blind arcades were 
adhered to, as in the campanile of the church of S. (liorgio dei 
Greci. In that of S. Giorgio Maggiore, however, J'alladio re¬ 
turned to the simple brickwork of Verona, crowned with a 
belfry storey in stone, with angle pilasters and columns of the 
Corinthian order in antis, and central turret with .spire above. 
In Genoa there are many e.xamples ; the quoins are either 
decorated with rusticated masonry or attenuated pilasters, with 
or without horizontal string-courses, always crowned with a 
belfry storey in stone and classic cornices, which on account of 
their greater projection present a fine cftcet. (K. P. S.) 

CAMPANULA (Hell-flower), in botany, a genus of plants 
containing about 2.’?o species, found in the temperate parts 
of the northern hemisphere, chiefly in the Mediterranean region. 
The name is taken from the bell-shaped flower. The plants 
are periinnial, rarely annual or biennial, herbs with spikes or 
racemes of white, blue or lilac flowers. Several arc native in 
Britain ; Campanula rotundifolia is the hareltell {(j.v.) or Scotch 
bluebell, a common plant on pastures and heaths,—the delicate 
slender stem bears one or a few flrooping liell-shaped flowers ; 
C. Kapunrulus, rampion or ramps, is a larger plant with a 
panicle of broadly campanulate red-purple or blue flowers, and 
occurs on gravelly roadsides and hedgebanks, but is rare. It 
is cultivated, but not e.xtcnsively, for its fleshy roots, which 
are used, either boiled or raw, as salad. Many of the species 
are grown in gardens for their elegant flowers ; the dwarf forms 
are excellent for pot culture, rockeries or fronts of borders. 
C. Medium, Canterbury bell, with large blue, purple and white 
flowers, is a favourite and handsome biennial, of which there 
are numerous varieties. C. persicijiilia, a perennial with more 
open flowers, is also a well-known border plant, with numerous 
forms, including while and blue-flowered and single and double. 
C. ghmerala, which has sessile flowers crowded in heads on the 
stems and branches, found native in Britain in chalky and dry 
pastures, is known in numerous varieties as a border plant. 
C. pyramidalis, with numerous flowers forming a tall pyramidal 
inflorescence, is a handsome species. There are also a number 
of alpine species suitable for rockerie.s, such as C. alpina, eauea- 
sica, caespitosa and others. The plants are easily cultivated. 
The perennials are propagated by dividing the roots or by young 
cuttings in spring, or by seeds. 

CAMPBELL, ALEXANDER (1788-1866), American religious 
leader, was born near Ballymena, Co. Antrim, Ireland, on the 
12th of September 1788, and was the son of Thomas Campbell 
(1763-1854), a schoolmaster and clergyman of the Presbyterian 
“ Seceders.” Alexander in i8og, after a year at Glasgow 
University, joined his father in Washington, Pennsylvania, 
where the elder Campbell had just formed the Christian Associa¬ 
tion of Washington, “ for the sole purpose of promoting simple 
evangelical Christianity.” With his father's desire for Church 
unity the son agreed. He began to preach in 1810, refusing any 
salary ; in 1811 he settled in what is now Bethany, West 
Virginia, and was licensed by the Brush Run Church, as the 
Christian Association was now called. In 1812, urging baptism 
by immersion upon his followers by hp own example, he took his 
father’s place as leader of the DiscipRs of Christ (y.»., popularly 
called Christians, Campbellites and Reformers). He seemed 
momentarily to approach the doctrinal position of the Baptists, 
but by his statement, “ I will be baptized only into the primitive 


Christian faith,” liy his iconoclastic preaching and his editorial 
conduct of The. Christian Baptist (1823-1830X and by the tone 
of his able debates with Paedobaptists, he soon incurred the 
disfavour of the Redstone Association of Baptist churches in 
western Pennsylvania, and in 1823 his followers transferred 
their membership to the Mahoning Association of Bapti.st 
churches in eastern Ohio, only to break absolutely with the 
Baptists in 1830. Campbell, who in 1829 had been elected to 
the Constitutional Convention of Virginia by his anti-slavery 
neighbours, now c.stnblished The Millennial Uarbinfter (1830- 
1865), in which, on Biblical grounds, he opposed emancipation, 
but which he used principally to preach the imminent Second 
Coming, which he actually .set for 1866, in which year he died, 
on the 4th of March, at Bethany, West Virginia, having been for 
twenty-five years president of Bethany College. He trashed, 
lectured, and preached throughout the United States and in 
England and Scotland ■, debated with many Presbyterian 
champions, with Bishop Purcell of Cincinnati and with Robert 
Owen ; and edited a revision of the New Testament. 

Sue Thomas \V. Grafton’s Alexander Camfiliell, Lender of the Great 
Heformatton of the Nineteenth Century (St J.ouis. 1897). 

CAMPBELL, BEATRICE STELLA (Mrs Patrick Campbell) 
(1865- ), English actress, was born in London, her maiden 

name being Tanner, and in 1884 married Captain Patrick 
Campbell (d. rgoo). After having appeared on the provincial 
stage she first became prominent at the Adelphi theatre, London, 
in j 892, and next year created the chief pan in Pinero’s Second 
Mrs Tanqueray at the St James’s, her remarkable impersonation 
at once putting her in the first rank of English actresses. For 
some years she displayed her striking dramatic talent in London, 
playing notably with Mr Forbes Robertson in Davidson’s For 
the Crown, and in Macbeth ; and her Magda (Royalty, 1900) 
could hold its own with either Bernhardt or Duse. In later 
years she paid successful visits to America, but in England 
played chiefly on provincial tours. 

CAMPBELL, GEORGE (1719-1796), Scottish theologian, was 
born at Aberdeen on the 2Sth of December 1719. His father, the 
Rev. Colin Campbell, one of the ministers of Aberdeen, the son of 
George Campbell of Westhall, who claimed to belong to the Argyll 
branch of the family, died in 1728, leaving a widow and six 
children in somewhat straitened circumstances. George, the 
youngest son, was destined for the legal profession, and after 
attending the grammar school of Aberdeen and the arts classes 
at Marischal College, he was sent to Edinburgh to serve as an 
apprentice to a writer to the Signet. While at Edinburgh he 
attended the theological lectures, and when the term of bis 
apprenticeship expired, he was enrolled as a regular student in 
the Aberdeen divinity hall. After a distinguished career he was, 
in 1746, licensed to preach by the presbytery of Aberdeen. From 
1748 to 1757 he was minister of Banchory Teman, a parish on the 
Dee, some ao m. from Aberdeen. He then transferred to Aber¬ 
deen, which was at the time a centre of considerable intellectual 
activity. Thomas Reid was professor of philosophy at King’i 
College ; John Gregory (1724-1773), Reid’s predecessor, held the 
chair of medicine ; Alexander Gerard (1728-1795) was professor 
of divinity at Marischal College; and in 1760 James Beattie 
(1735-1803) became professor of moral philosophy in the same 
college. These men, with others of less note, formed themselves 
in 1758 into a society for the discussions of questions in philosophy. 
Reid was its first secretary, and Campbell one of its founders. It 
lasted till about 1773, and during this period numerous papers 
were read, particularly those by Reid and Campbell, which were 
afterwards expanded and published. 

In 1759 Campbell was made principd of Marischal College. In 
1763 he published his celebrated Dissertation on Miracles, in 
which he seeks to show, in opposition to Hume, that miracles are 
capable of proof by testimony, and that the miracles of Christi¬ 
anity are sufficiently attested. There is no contradiotion, he 
argues, as Hume said there was, between what we know by 
testimony and the evidence upon which a law of nature is based •, 
they are of a different description indeed, but we can without 
inconsistency believe that both ore true. 'The Dissertation is not 
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a complete treatise upon miracles, but with all deductions it was 
and still is a valuable contribution to theological literature. In 
1771 Campliell was elected professor of theology at Marischal 
Collie, and resigned his'city charge, although he still preached 
as minister of Greyfriars, a duty then attached to the chair. His 
Philosophy of Rhetoric, planned at Banchory Teman years before, 
appeared in 1776, and at once took a high place among books on 
the subject. In 1778 his last and in some respects his greatest 
work appeared, A New Translation of the Gospels. The critical 
and explanatory notes which accompanied it gave the book a 
high value. 

In 1795 he was compelled by increasing weakness to resign the 
offices he held in Marischal College, and on his retirement he 
received a pension of £300 from the king. He died on the 31st of 
March 1796. 

His Lectures on Ecclesiastical History were published after his 
deatli witli a biographical notice by G. S. Keith; there is a uniform 
edition of his works in (> vols. 

CAMPBELL, JOHN (1708-1775), Scottish author, was Ixim at 
Edinburgh on the 8th of March 1708. Jlcing designed for the 
legal profession, he was sent to Wind.sor, and apprenticed to an 
attorney ; but his tastes soon led him to abandon the study of 
law and to devote himself entirely to literature. In 1736 he 
published the Military History of Prince Eugene and the Duke 
of Marlborough, and soon after contributed several important 
articles to the Ancient Universal History. In 1742 and 1744 
appeared the Lives of the British Admirals, in 4 vols., a popular 
work which has been continued by other authors. Besides 
contributing to the Biographia Britannica and Dodsley’s Pre¬ 
ceptor, he published a work on The Present State of Europe, 
consisting of a scries of papers which had appeared in the Museum. 
He also wrote the histories of the Portuguese, Dutch, Spanish, 
French, Swedish, Danish and Ostend settlements in the ICast 
Indies, and the histories of Spain, Portugal, Algarve, Navarre 
and P'rance, from the time of Clovis till 1656, for the Modem 
Universal History. At the request of Lord Bute, he published a 
vindication of the peace of Paris concluded in 1763, embodying 
in it a descriptive and historical account of the New Sugar 
Islands in the West Indies. By the king he was appointed agent 
for the provinces of Georgia in 1753. His last and most elaborate 
work. Political Survey of Britain, 2 vols. 4to, was published in 
1744, and greatly increased the author’s reputation. Campbell 
died on the 28th of December 1775. He received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from the university of Glasgow in 1745. 

CAMPBELL, JOHN CAMPBELL, Baron (1779-1861), lord 
chancellorof England, the second son of the Rev. George Campbell, 
D.D., was bom on the 17th of September 1779 at Cupar, Fife, 
where his father was for fifty years parish minister. For a few 
years Campbell studied at the United College, St Andrews. In 
1800 he was entered as a student at Lincoln’s Iim, and, after a 
short connexion with the Morning Chronicle, was called to the 
bar in 1806, and at once began to report cases decided at nisi 
prius {i.e. on juiy trial). Of these Refmts he published altogether 
four volumes, with learned notes ; they extend from Michaelmas 
1807 to Hilary 1816. Campbell also devoted himself a good deal 
to criminal business, but in spite of his unceasing industry he 
failed to attract much attention behind the bar; he had changed 
his circuit from the home to the Oxford, but briefs came in slowly, 
and it was not till 1827 that he obtained a silk gown and found 
himself in that “ front rank ” who are permitted to have political 
aspirations. He unsuccessfully contested the borough of Stafford 
in 1826, but was elected for it in 1830 and again in 1831. In the 
House he showed an extraordinary, sometimes an excessive zeal 
for public business, speaking on all subjects with practical sense, 
but on none with eloquence or spirit. His main object, however, 
like that of Brougham, was the amelioration of the law, more by 
the abolition of cumbrous technicalities than by the assertion of 
new and striking principles. 

Thus his name is associated with the Fines and Recoveries 
Abolition Act 1833; the Inheritsmee Act 1833; the Dower Act 
1833 ; the Real Property Limitation Act 1833 ; the Wills Act 
1837; one of the Copyhold Tenure Acts 1841 j and the Judgments 


Act 1838. All these measures were important and were carefully 
drawn ; but their merits cannot be explained in a biographical 
notice. The second was called for by the preference which the 
common law gave to a distant collateral over the brother of the 
half-blood of the first purchaser ; the fourth conferred an 
indefeasible title on adverse possession for twenty years (a term 
shortened by Lord Cairns in 1875 to twelve years); the fifth 
reduced the number of witnesses required by law to attest wills, 
and removed the vexatious distinction which existed in this 
respect between freeholds and copyholds; the last freed an 
innocent debtor from imprisonment only before final judgment 
(or on what was termed mesne process), but the principle .stated 
by Campbell that only fraudulent debtors should be imprisoned 
was ultimately given effect to for England and Wales in 1869.1 
In one of his most cherished objects, however, that of Land 
Registration (i/.v.), which formed the theme of his maiden speech 
in parliament, Campbell was doomed to disappointment. His 
most important appearance as member for Stafford was in defence 
of Lord John Russell's first Reform Bill (1831). In a temperate 
and learned .speech, based on Fox’s declaration against constitu- 
tion-mongering, he supported both the enfranchising and the 
disfranchising clauses, and easily disposed of the cries of “ cor¬ 
poration robbery,” ” nabob representation,” “ opening for young 
men of talent,” &c. The following year (1832) found Campbell 
solicitor-general, a knight and member for Dudley, which he 
represented till 1834. In that year he became attorney-general 
and was returned by Edinburgh, for which he sat till i84i.‘i 

His political creed declared upon the hustings there was that 
of a moderate Whig. He maintained the connexion of church 
and state, and opposed triennial parliaments and the ballot. 
In parliament he continued to lend the most effective help to the 
Liberal party. His speech in 1835 in support of the motion for 
inquiry into the Irish Church temporalities with a view to their 
partial appropriation for national purposes (for disestablishment 
was not then dreamed of as possible) contains much terse argu¬ 
ment, and no doubt contributed to the fall of Peel and the 
formation of the Melbourne cabinet. The next year Campbell 
had a fierce encounter with Lord Stanley in the debate which 
followed the motion of T. Spring Rice(afterwards Lord Monteaglc) 
on the repair and maintenance of parochial churches and chapels. 
The legal point in the dispute (which Campbell afterwards made 
the subject of a separate pamphlet) was whether the church¬ 
wardens of the parish, in the absence of the ve.stry, had any means 
of enforcing a rate except the antiquated interdict or ecclesiastical 
censure. It was not on legal technicalities, however, but on the 
broad principle of religious equality, that Campbell supported 
the abolition of church rates, in which he included the Edinburgh 
annuity-tax. 

In the same year he spoke for Lord Melbourne in the action 
(thought by some to be a political conspiracy ^) which the Hon. 
G. C. Norton brought against the Whig premier for criminal 
conversation with his wife. At this time also he exerted himself 
for the reform of justice in the ecclesiastical courts, for the 
uniformity of the law of marriage (which he held should be a 
purely civil contract) and for giving prisoners charged with 
felony the benefit of counsel. His defence of The Times news¬ 
paper, which had accused Sir John Conroy, equerry to the 
duchess of Kent, of misappropriation of money (1838), is chiefly 
remarkable for the confession—“ I despair of any definition of 
libel which shall exclude no publications which ought to be 
suppressed, and include none which ought to be permitted.” 
His own definition of blasphemous libel was enforced in the 

' Two of his later acts, allowing the defendant in an action for libel 
to prove Veritas, and giving a right of action to the representatives of 
persons killed through negligence, also deserve mention. 

“ Grevillc in his Memoirs says that Campbell got this post on 
condition that he should not expect the ordinary promotion to the 
bench, a condition which, if it were so, he immediately violated by 
claiming the vice-cbancellombip on the death of Sir John Leach. 
Pepys {Lord Cottenham) an^PBickersteth (Lord I.angdale) wore both 
promoted to the bench in preference to Campbell. 

’ " There can be no donut that old Wynton was at the bottom of 
it all. and persuaded Lord Grantley to urge it on for mere political 
purposes."—Greville, iik 331. 
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prosecution which, as attorney-general, he raised against the 
bookseller H. Hetherington, and which he justified on the singular 
ground that “ the vast bulk of the population believe that 
morality depends entirely on revelation ; and if a doubt could be 
raised among them that the ten commandments were pven by 
God from Mount Sinai, men would think they were at liberty to 
steal, and women would consider themselves absolved from the 
restraints of chastity.” But his most distinguished effort at the 
bar was undoubtedly the speech for the House of Commons in 
the famous case of Stoekdale v. Hansard, 1837, 7 C. and P. 731. 
The Commons had ordered to be printed, among other papers, 
a report of the inspectors of prisons on Newgate, which stated 
that an obscene hook, published by Stockdale, was given to the 
prisoners to read. Stockdale sued the Commons’ publisher, and 
was met by the plea of parliamentary privilege, to which, however, 
the judges did not give effect, on the ground that they were 
entitled to define the privileges of the Commons, and that publica¬ 
tion of papers was not essential to the functions of parliament. 
The matter was settled by an act of 1840. 

In 1840 Campbell conducted the prosecution against John 
Frost, one of the three Chartist leaders who attacked the town 
of Newport, all of whom wore found guilty of high treason. We 
may also mention, as matter of historical interest, the case 
before the high steward and the House of Lords which arose out 
of the duel fought on Wimbledon Common between the earl of 
Cardigan and Captain Harvey Tuckett. The law of course was 
clear that the “ punctilio which swordsmen falsely do call 
honour ” was no exru.se for wilful murder. To the astonishment 
of everybody, Isird Cardigan escaped from a capital charge of 
felony because the full name of his antagonist (Harvey Garnett 
Phipps Tuckett) was not legally proved. It is difficult to suppose 
that such a blunder was not preconcerted. Campbell himself 
made the extraordinary declaration that to engage in a duel 
which could not be declined without infamy {i.e. social disgrace) 
was “an act free from moral turpitude,” although the law 
properly held it to he wilful murder. Next year, as the Melbourne 
administration was near its close, Plunkett, the venerable 
chancellor of Ireland, was forced by discreditable pressure to 
resign, and the Whig attorney-general, who had never practised 
in equity, became chancellor of Ireland, and was raised to the 
peerage with the title of Baron Campbell of St Andrews, in the 
county of Fife. His wife, Mary Elizabeth Campbell, the eldest 
daughter of the first Baron Abinger by one of the Campbells of 
Kilmorey, Argyllshire, whom he had married in 1821, had in 
1836 been created Baroness Stratheden in recognition of the 
withdrawal of his claim to the mastership of the rolls. The post 
of chancellor Campbell held for only sixteen days, and then 
resigned itto his successor Sir Edward Sugden(Lord St Leonards). 
The circumstances of his appointment and the erroneous belief 
that he was receiving a pension of £4000 per annum for his few 
days’ court work brought Campbell much unmerited obloquy.' 
It was during the period 1841-1849, when he had no legal duty, 
except fte self-imposed one of occasionally hearing Scottish 
appeals in the House of Ixirds, that the unlucky dream of literary 
fame troubled Lord Campbell’s leisure.** 

Following in the path struck out by Miss Strickland in her 
Lives of the Queens of England, and by Lord Brougham’s Lives of 
Eminent Statesmen, he at last produced, in 1849, The Lives of (he 
Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal of England, from 
the earliest times till the reign of King George IV., 7 vols. 8vo. 
The conception of this work is magnificent; its execution 
wretched. Intended to evolve a history of jurisprudence from 
the trothful portraits of England’s greatest lawyers, it merely 
exhibits the ill-digested results of desultory learning, without a 
trace of scientific symmetry or literary taste, without a spark of 
that divine imaginative sympathy which alone'can give flesh and 
spirit to the dead bones of the past, and withoutlwhich the present 

' See thereon J. B. Atlay, The Victorian Chmncellore (1008). voL ii. 
P-174. 

** In 1842 he published the Speeches of Lord Campbell ad fhe Bar 
and in the House of Commons, with an Addresi'tO the tri^ Bar as 
Lord Chancrilor of Ireland (Edin., Blade). 


becomes an unintelligible maze of mean and selfish ideas. A 
charming style, a vivid faney, exhaustive research, were not to be 
expected from a hard-worked barrister ; but he must certainly 
be held responsible for the frequent jUagiarisms, the still more 
frequent inaccuracies of detail, the colosstd vanity which obtrudes 
on almost every page, the hasty insinuations against the memory 
of the great departed who were to him as giants, and the petty 
sneers which he condescends to print against his own contem¬ 
poraries, with whom he was living from day to day on terms of 
apparently sincere friendship. 

These faults are painfully apparent in the lives of Hardwicke, 
Eldon, Lyndhurst and Brougham, and they have been pointed 
out by the biographers of Eldon and by Ixird St Leonards.* 
And yet the book is an invaluable repertory of facts, and must 
endure until it is superseded by something better, it was 
followed by the Lives of the Chief Justices of England, from the 
Norman Conquest till the death of Lord Mansfield, 8vo, 2 vols., 
a book of similar construction but inferior merit. 

It must not be supposed that during this period the literary 
lawyer was silent in the House of Lords. He spoke frequently. 
The 3rd volume of the Protests of the Lords, edited by Thorold 
Rogers (1875), contains no less than ten protests by Campbell, 
entered in the years 1842-1845. He protests against Peel’s 
Income Tax Bill of 1842 ; against the Aberdeen Act 1843, as 
conferring undue power on church courts; against the per¬ 
petuation of diocesan courts for probate and administration ; 
against Lord Stanley’s absurd bill providing compensation for 
the destruction of fences to dispossessed Irish tenants; and 
against the Parliamentary Proceedings Bill, which proposed 
that all bills, except money bills, having reached a certain stage 
or having passed one House, should be continued to next session. 
The last he opposed because the proper remedy lay in resolutions 
and orders of the House. He protests in favour of Lord Mont- 
eagle’s motion for inquiry into the sliding scale of corn duties ; 
of Lord Normanby’s motion on the queen’s speech in 1843, for 
inquiry into the state of Ireland (then wholly under military 
occupation); of Lord Radnor’s bill to define the constitutional 
powers of the home secretary, when Sir James Graham opened 
Mazzini’s letters. In 1844 he records a .solitary protest against 
the judgment of the House of Lords in R. v. Millis, 1844, 
10 Cla. and Fin. 534, which affirmed that a man regularly 
married according to the rites of the Irish ITesbyterian Church, 
and afterwards regularly married to another woman by an 
episcopally ordained clergyman, could not be convicted of 
bigamy, because the English law required for the validity of a 
marriage that it should be performed by an ordained priest. 

On the res^nation of Lord Denman in 1850, Campbell was 
appointed chief justice of the queen’s bench. For this post he 
was well fitted by his knowledge of common law, his habitual 
attention to the pleadings in court and his power of clear state¬ 
ment On the other hand, at nisi prius and on the criminal 
circuit, he was accused of frequently attempting unduly to 
influence juries in their estimate of the credibility of evidence. 
It is also certain that he liked to excite applause in the galleries 
by some platitude about the “ glorious Revolution ” or the 
“ Protestant succession.” He assisted in the reforms of special 
pleading at Westminster, and had a recognized place With 
Brougham and Lyndhurst in legal discussions in the House Of 
Lords. But he had neither the generous temperament nor the 
breadth of view which is required in the composition of even a 
mediocre statesman. In 1859 he was made lord chancellor of 
Great Britain, probably on tiie understanding that ]^hell 
should succeed as soon as he could be spared from the House of 
Commons, His short tenure of this office calls for no remark. In 
tile same year he published in the form of a letter to Payne Collier 
an amusing and extremely inconclusive essay on Shakespeare’s 
legal acquirements. One passage will show the conjectund 

.* It was of this book, that Sir Charles Wetherdl said, nferring -to 
its author, “ and then there is my nobleand .biographical friend who 
has added a new terror to death." . See Misrepresentations in Camp- 
Mi s ^ Lives of Lyndhurst and Brougham " corrected by St Leonards 
(London, sfldg), ■ , 
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process which runs through the took : “ If Shakespeare was 
really articled to a Stratford attorney, in all protobility, during 
the five years of his clerkship, he visited London several times 
on his master’s business^, and he may then have been intro¬ 
duced to the green-room at Blackfriars by one of his country¬ 
men connected witli that theatre.” The only positive piece of 
evidence produced is the passage from Thomas Nash’s “ Epistle 
to the GCTtlemen of the Two Universities,” prefixed to Greene’s 
Arcadia, 1859, in which he upbraids somebody (not known to 
he Shakespeare) with having left the “ trade of Noverint ” and 
busied himself with “ whole Hamlets ” and “ handfuls of 
tragical speeches.” The knowledge of law shown in the plays 
is very much what a universal okserver must have picked up. 
Lawyers always underestimate tlie legal knowledge of an intelli¬ 
gent layman. Campbell died on the 23rd of June 1861. It has 
been well said of him in explanation of his success, that he lived 
eighty years and preserved his digestion unimpaired. He had 
a hard head, a splendid constitution, tireless industry, a generally 
judicious temper. He was a learned, though not a scientific 
lawyer, a faithful political adherent, thoroughly hone.st as a 
judge, dutiful and happy as a hustond. But there was nothing 
admirable or heroic in his nature. On no great subject did his 
principles rise above the commonplace of party, nor had he the 
magnanimity which excuses rather than aggravates the faults 
of others. His life was the triumph of steady determination 
unaided by a single brilliant or attractive quality. 

.\oTiioiiiTiF.S.—/.»/<’ of Lord Catnpbell, <t SeleUUtn from fits Auto- 
liiography, Diary and Letters, ed. by Hon. Mrs Hardcustle (:88i) ; 
E. Foss, The Judges of Itngland (1848 1804) ; W. 11 . Bonnet. SeteU 
Biographital Shell hes from Note-hooks of a Law Heporter (18O7) ; 
E. Munson. Builders of our Law (ed. 1904); J. B. Atlay, The Vtclorian 
Ckattcellor.s, vol. ii. (idoH). 

CAMPBELL, JOHN FRANCIS, of Islay (1822-1885), Gaelic 
scholar, was born on the 29th of December 1822, heir to the 
toautiful Isle of Islay, on the west coast of Argyllshire. Of this 
inheritance he never became possessed, as the estate had to be 
sold hy his father, and he began life under greatly changed 
conditions. Educated at Eton and at Edinburgh University, 
he occupied at various times several minor government posts. 
His leisure was largely employed in collecting, translating and 
editing the folklore of the western Higlilands. taken down from 
the lips of the natives. The results of his investigations were 
published in four volumes under the title Popular Tales of the 
West Highlands (1860-1862), and form a most important con¬ 
tribution to the subject, the necessary precursor to the subse¬ 
quent Gaelic revival in Great Britain. Campbell was also 
devoted to geology and other scientific pursuits, and he invented 
the .sunshine recorder, used in most of the British meteorological 
stations. He died at Cannes on the 17th of February 1885. 

CAMPBELL, JOHN McLEOO (1800-1872), Scottish divine, 
son of the Rev. Donald Campbell, was tom at Kilninver, Aigyll- 
shire, in 1800. Thanks to his father he was already a good 
Latin scholar when he went to Glasgow University in i8i». 
Finishing his course in 1817, he became a student at the Divinity 
Hall, where he gained some reputation as a Hebraist. After 
further training at Edinburgh he was licensed as preacher by the 
presbytery of Lome in 1821. In 1825 he was appointed to the 
parish of Row on the Gareloch. About this time the doctrine 
of Assurance of Faith powerfully influenced him. He began to 
give so much prominence to the universality of the Atonement 
that his parii|toners went so far as to petition the presbytery in 
11829. This ^ition was withdrawn, but a subsequent appeal 
in March 1850 led to a presbyterial visitation followed by an 
accusation of heresy. The General Assembly by which the charge 
was ultimately considered found Campbell guilty of teaching 
heretical doctrines and deprived him of his living. DKlining an 
invitation to join Edward Irving in the Cattudic Apostolic 
Church, he worked for two years as an evangelbrt in tire High¬ 
lands. Returning to Glasgow in 1843, he was minister for 
sixteen years in a 'large dMpel erected for him, bat he never 
attemptM to fointS a sect. In 1856 he published his famous 
book oa iffhe Naltire the Atonementj which has profoundly 
influenced all writing on the subject since his time.. £Us aim is fiq 
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view the Atonement in the light of the Incarnation. The divine 
mind in Oirist is the mind of perfect snnship towards God 
and perfect brotherhood towards men. By the light of this 
divine fact the Incarnation is seen to develop itself naturally 
and necessarily as an atonement; the penal element in the 
sufferings of Christ is minimized. Subsequent critics have 
pointed out tlmt Campbell's position was not self-consistent in 
the place assigned to the penal and fxpiatoiy element in the 
sufferings of Christ, nor adequate in its recognition of the principle 
that the obedience of Christ perfectly affirms all righteousness 
and so satisfies the holiness of God. In 1859 his health gave way, 
and he advised his congregation to join the Barony church, 
where Norman Mcl^eod was pastor. In 1862 he published 
Thoughts cm Revelation. In 1868 he received the degree of D.D, 
from Glasgow University. In 1870 he removed to Rosencath, and 
there began his Reminiscences and Reflections, an unfinished 
work published after his death by his son. Campbell was greatly 
loved and esteemed by a circle of friends, which included Thomas 
Erskinc, Norman Metood, Bishop Alexander Ewing, F, I). 
Maurice, D, J. Vaughan, and he lived to be recognized and 
honoured as a man whose opinion on theological subjects carried 
great weight. In 1871 a testimonial and address were presented 
to him by representatives of most of the religious todies in 
.Scotland. He died on the 27th of February 1872, and was 
buried in Koseneath churchyard. (U. Mn.) 

CAMPBELL, LEWIS (1830-1908), British classical scholar, 
was born at Edinburgh on the 3rd of September 1830. His 
father, Robert Campbell, R.N., was a first cousin of Thomas 
Campbell, the poet. He was educated at Edinburgh Academy, 
and Gla.sgow and Oxford universities. He was fellow and tutor 
of Queen's College, Oxford (1855-1858), vicar of Milford. Hunts 
(1858-1863), and professor of Greek and Gifford lecturer at the 
university of St Andrews (1863-1894). In 1894 he was elected 
an honorary fellow of Balliol. As a scholar he is best known by 
his work on Sophocles and Plato. His published works include: 
Sophocles (2nd ed., 1879); Plato, Sophistes and Politieus (1867), 
Theaetetus (2nd ed., 1883), Repuhlic (with Jowelt, 1894); Lrfe 
and Letters of Benjamin Jowett (with E. Abbott, 1897), Letters of 
O. Jowett (1899); Life of James Clerk Maxwell (with W. Garnett, 
new ed., 1884); A Guide to Greek Tragedy for English Readers 
(1891); Religion in Greek Literature (i 8 ()k); On theNationalisation 
of the Old English Universities (itjoi); Verse translations of the 
plays of Aeschylus (1890); Sophocles (1896); Tragic Drama in 
Aeschylus, Sophocles ,and Shakespeare (1904); Paralipomena 
Sophoclea (1907). He died on the ssth of October 1908. 

CAMPBELL, REGINALD JOHN (1867- ), British Congre- 

gationalist divine, son of a United P'ree Methodist minister of 
Scottish descent, was tom in London, and educated at schools in 
Bolton and Nottingham, where his father successively removed, 
and in Belfast, the home of his grandfather. At an early age he 
taught in the high school at Ashton, Cheshire, and was already 
married when in 1891 he went to Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he graduated in 1895 in the honours school of modern history. 
He had gone to Oxford with the intention of becoming a clergy¬ 
man in the Church of England, but in spite of the influence of 
Bishop Gore, then head of the Pusey House, and of Dean Paget 
(afterwards bishop of Oxford), his Scottish and Irish Noncon¬ 
formist blood was too strong, and he abandoned the idea in order 
to take up work in the Congregational ministry. He accepted a 
call, on leaving Oxford, to the small Congregational church in 
Union Street, Brighton, and quickly became famous there as a 
preacher, so much to that on Joseph Parker’s death he was chosen 
at his successor (1903) at the City Temple, tondon. Here he 
ntoaUy enhanced his popularity as a preacher, and became one 
of die recognized leaders oi Nonconformist opinion. At the end 
of 1906 to attracted widespread attention by his vigorous 
propagation of what was called the “ New Theology,” a restate¬ 
ment of Christian beliefs to harmonize with modem critical 
views and beliefs, and paUisbed a book with this title Which 
gave rise to considerable discussion. 

CAMPBEUv THOMAS (1777-1844), Scottish poet, eighth son 
of Alexander Campbell, tgna torn at Glasgow, on tite S7th of 
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■July J 777. His father, who was a cadet of the family of Campbell 
of Kirnan, Argyllshire, belonged to a Glasgow firm trading in 
Virginia, and lost his money in consequence of the American 
war. Qtmpbell was educated at the grammar school and 
university of his native town. He won prises for classics and for 
verse-writing, and the vacations he spent as a tutor in the 
western Highlands. His poem “ Glenara ” and the ballad of 
“ Lord lUlin’s Daughter ” owe their origin to a visit to Mull. In 
May 1797 he went to Edinburgh to attend lectures on law. He 
supported himself by private teaching and by writing, towards 
which he was helped by Dr Robert Anderson, the editor of the 
liritish Poets. Among his contemporaries in Edinburgh were 
Sir Walter Scott, Henry Brougham, Francis Jeffrey, Dr Thomas 
Brown, John Leyden and James Grahame. To these early 
davs in Edinburgh may be referred “ The Wounded Hussar,” 

” 'ITic Dirge of Wallace ” and the “ Epistle to Three Ladies.” 
In 1799, six months after the publication of the Lyrical liaUads 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge, The Pleasures of Hope was pul)- 
lished. It is a rhetorical and didactic poem in the taste of his 
t ime, and owed much to the fact that it dealt with topics near to 
men’s hearts, with the French Revolution, the partition of Poland 
and with negro slavery. Its success wius instantaneous, but 
Campbell was deficient in energy and perseverance and did not 
follow it up. He went abroad in June 1800 without any very 
ilefinite aim, visited Klopstork at Hamburg, and made his way to 
Regensburg, which was taken by the French three days after his 
arrival. He found refuge in a Scottish monastery. Some of his 
best lyrics, “ Hohcnlindcn,” “ Ye Mariners of England ” and 
“ The Soldier’s Dream,” belong to his German tour. He spent 
the winter in Altona, where he met an Irish exile, Anthony 
McCann, whose historj’ suggested “The Exile of Erin.”* He 
had at that time the intention of writing an epic on Edinburgh to 
be entitled “ The Queen of the North.” On the outbreak of war 
between Denmark and England he hurried home, the “ Battle of 
the Baltic ” being drafted soon after. At Edinburgh he was 
introduced to the first Lord Minto, who took him in the next 
year to London as occasional secretary. In June 1805 appeared 
a new edition of the Pleasures of Hope, to which some lyrics were 
added. 

In 1803 Campbell married his second cousin, Matilda Sinclair, 
and settled in London. He was well received in Whig society, 
especially at Holland House. His prospects, however, were 
slight when in 1805 he received a government pension of £200. 
In that year the Campbells removed to Sydenham. Campbell 
was at this time regularly employed on the Star newspaper, for 
which he translated the foreign news. In 1809 he published a 
narrative poem in the Spenserian stanra,“ Gertrude of Wyoming,” 
with which were printed some of his best lyrics. He was slow and 
fastidious in composition, and the poem suffered from over- 
elaboration. Francis Jeffrey wrote to the author: “Your 
timidity or fastidiousness, or some other knavish quality, will 
not let you give your conceptions glowing,and bold,and powerful, 
as they present themselves ; but you must chasten, and refine, 
and soften them, forsooth, till half their nature and grandeur is 
chiselled away from them. Believe me, the world will never 
know how truly you are a great and original poet till you venture 
to cast before it some of the rough pearls of your fancy.” In 
t8i2 he. delivered a series of lectures on poetry in London at the 
Royal Institution; and he was urged by Sir Walter Scott to 
become a candidate for the chair of literature at Edinburgh 
University. In i8r4 he went to Paris, making there the acquaint¬ 
ance of the elder ^hlegel, of Baron Cuvier and others. His 
pecuniaiy anxieties were relieved in i8r5 by a legacy of £4000. 
He continued to occupy himself with bis Specimens of the British 
Poets, the design of which had been projected years before. The 
work was published in 1819. It contains on the whole an 
admirable selection with short lives of the poets, and prefixed 
to it an essay on poetry containing much valuable criticism. In 
1820 he accepted the editorship of the Nets MorttUy Magasine, 

' The original authorship of this poem was by many people assigned 
to G. Nugent Keynolds. Campbefl's claim is estabnsmed in Literary 
Remmins of the Untied Itishmen, by R. R. Madden (1887), 
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and in the Same year made another tour in Germany. Four 
years later appeared his “ Theodric,” a not very sudeessful poem 
of domestic life. He took an active share in the foundation of 
the university of London, visiting Berlin to inquire into the 
German system of education, and making recommendations 
which were adopted by Ixird Brougham. He was elected lord 
rector of Glasgow University three times (r8a6-i8a9). In the 
last election he had Sir Walter Scott for a rival. Campbell 
retired from the editorship of the New Monthly Magasine in 1830, 
and a year later made an unsuccessful venture with the Metro¬ 
politan Magasine. He had championed the cause of the Poles 
in The Pleasures of Hope, and the news of the capture of Warsaw 
by the Russians in 1831 affected him as if it had been the deepest 
of personal calamities. “ Poland preys on my heart night and 
day,” he wrote in one of his letters, and his sympathy found a 
practical expression in the foundation in London of the Associa¬ 
tion of the Friends of Poland. In 1834 he travelled to Paris and 
Algiers, where he wrote his Letters from the South (printed 1837). 

■The small production of Campbell may be partly explained 
by his domestic calamities. His wife died in J828. Of his two 
sons, one died in infancy and the other became insane. His own 
health suffered, and he gradually withdrew from public life. 
He died at Boulogne on the 15th of June 1844, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. 

Campbi'll’s other works include a Li/e of Mrs Siddons (1641), and 
a narrative poem. " The I'ilgriin 0/ t.lencoe ’’ (1842). See The Li/e 
and Letters n/ Thomas Campbell (3 vols., 1840), edited by William 
Beattie, M.l>.; Literary liemiHisccnces and Memoirs 0/ Thomas Camp¬ 
bell (1S60), by fynis'Redding: The Poelieal Works v/ Thomas Campbell 
(1875), in the A’ldiiic Kdttion of the British Poets, edited by the Rev. 
W. Alfred Hill, witli a sketch of the poet's Ufe by William Alhngham ; 
and the " Oxford Edition " of the Complete Works 0/ Thomas Campbell 
(1008), edited by J. I.ogie Robertson. Sec also Thomas Campbell in 
the Famous Scots Series, by J. C. Madden, and a .selection by 
Lewis Campbell (11104) for the Golden Treasury Series. 

CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, SIR HENRY (1836-1908), English 
prime minister, was horn on the 7th of September 1836, being the 
second'son of Sir James Campbell, Bart., of Stracathro, Forfar¬ 
shire, lord provost of Glasgow. His elder brother James, who 
just outlived him, was Conservative M.P. for Glasgow and 
Aberdeen Universities from 1880 to 1906. Both his father and 
his uncle William Campbell, who had together founded an 
important drapery business in Glasgow, left him considerable 
fortunes ; and he as.sumed the name of Bannerman in 1871, In 
compliance with the provisions of the will of his maternal uncle, 
Henry Bannerman, from whom he inherited a large property in 
Kent. He wa.s educated at Glasgow University and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge (senior optime, and classical honours) ; was 
returned to parliament for Stirling as a Liberal in 1868 (after an 
unsuccessful attempt at a by-election); and became financial 
secretary at the war office (1871-1874; 1880-1882), secretary 
to the admiralty (1882-1884), and chief secretary, for Ireland 
(1884-1885). When Mr Gladstone suddenly adopted the cause 
of Home Rule for Ireland, he “ found salvation,” to use his owtl 
hrasc, and followed his leader. In Mr Gladstone’s 1886 ministry 
e was secretary for war, and filled the same office in the Libert 
ministry of 1892-1895. In the latter year he was knighted 
(G.C.B.). It fell to his lot as war minister to obtain the duke 
of Cambridge's resignation of the office of commander-in-chief; 
but his intended appointment of a chief of the staff in substitutien 
for that office was frustrated by the resignation of the ministry. 
It was an imputed omission on the part of the war office, and 
therefore of the war minister, to provide a sufficient supiffy of 
small-arms ammunition for the army which on the aist of June 
1895 led to the defeat eff the Rosebery government Wealthy, 
popular and possessed of a vein of oratorical humour (Mr T. 
H^y had said that he tried to govern Ireland with Swttisk 
jokes). Sir Henry had already earned the general respect of all 
parties, and in April 1895, when Mr Speaker Peel retired, his 
claims for the vacant post were prominently convaseed; httt 
his colleagues were averse from his retirMient from active 
politics and Mr Gully was sdlected. Though a prominent 
member of the inner Liberal efrde and a stanch party msm, it 
was not supposed by the public M this time that any aittbition 
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for the highest place could be associated with Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman ; but the divisions among the Liberals, and the 
rivalry between Lord Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt, made 
the political situation an anomalous one. The very fact that he 
was apparently unambitious of personal supremacy combined 
with his honourable record and experience to make him a safe 
man; and in December 1898, on Sir W. Harcourt’s formal 
resignation of the leadership of the Opposition, he was elected 
to fill the position in the House of Commons with the general 
assent of the party. In view of its parliamentary impotence, 
and its legacy of an unpopular Home Rule pr(^ramme, Sir 
Henry had a difficult task to perform, but he prudently inter¬ 
preted his duty as chiefly consisting in the effort to keep the 
Radical party together in the midst of its pronounced differences. 
In this, he was successful, .although the advent of the Boer War 
of 1899-1902 created newdifficulties with the Liberal Imperialists. 
The leader of the Opposition from the first denounced the 
diplomatic steps taken by Lord Milner and Mr Chamberlain, 
and objected to all armed intervention or even preparation for 
hostilities. Sir Henry’s own tendency to favour the anti-war 
section, his refusal to support the government in any way, and 
his allusion to “ methods of barbarism ” in connexion with the 
conduct of the British army (June 14, 1901), accentuated the 
crisis within the party ; and in 1901 the Liberal Imperialists, 
who looked to Lord Rosebery (q.v.) and Mr Asquith (q.v.) for 
their political inspiration, showed pronounced signs of restiveness. 
But a party meeting was called on the 9th of J uly, and Sir Henry 
was unanimously confirmed in the leadership. 

The end of the war in 1902 showed the value of his persistency 
throughout the years of Liberal unpopularity and disunion. The 
political conflict once more resumed its normal condition, for the 
first time since 1892. The blunders of the government were open 
to a united attack, and Mr Chamberlain’s tariff-reform movement 
in 1903 provided a new rallying point in defence of the existing 
fiscal system. In the Liberal campaign on behalf of free trade 
the real leader, however, was Mr Asquith. Sir Henry’s own 
principal contribution to the discussion was rather unfortunate, 
for while insisting on the blessings derived by England from its 
free-trade policy, he coupled this with the rhetorical .admission 
(at Bolton in 1903) that “ 12,000,000 British citizens were under¬ 
fed and on the verge of hunger.” But Lord Salisbury’s retire¬ 
ment, Unionist divisions, the staleness of the ministry, and the 
accumulating opposition in the country to the Education Act of 
1902 and to the continued weight of taxation, together with the 
growth of the Labour movement, and the antagonism to the 
introduction of Chinese coolies (1904) into South Africa under 
conditions represented by Radical spokesmen as those of 
“ slavery,” made the political pendulum swing back. A Liberal 
majority at the dissolution was promised by all the signs at 
by-elections. The government held on, but collapse was only 
a question of time (see the articles on Balfour, A. J., and 
Chamberlain, J.). On the 4th of December 1903 the Unionist 
government resigned, and the king sent for Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, who in a few days formed his cabinet. Lord 
Rosebery, who until a short time before had seemed likely to 
co-operate, alone held aloof. In a speech at Stirling on the 23rd 
of November, Sir Henry appeared to him to have deliberately 
flouted his well-known susceptibilities by once more writing 
Home Rule in large letters on the party programme, and he 
declared at Bodmin that he would “ never serve under that 
banner.” Sir Henry’s actual words, which undoubtedly influenced 
the Irish vote, were that he “ desired to see the effective manage¬ 
ment of Irish affairs in the liands of a representative Irish 
assembly. If an instalment of representative control was offered 
to Ireland, or any administrative improvement, he would advise 
the Nationalists to accept it, provided it was consistent and led 
up to their larger policy.” But if Lord Rosebery once more 
separated himself from the official Liberals, his piincipal hench¬ 
men in the Liberal League were included in the cabinet, Mr 
Asquith becoming chancellor of the exchequer. Sir Edward Grey 
foreign secretaiy, and Mr Haldane war minister. Other sections 
of the party were strongly represented by Mr John Morley as 


secretary for India, Mr Bryce (afterwards ambassador at 
Washington) as chief secretary for Ireland, Sir R. T. Reid (Lord 
Lorebum) as lord chancellor, Mr Augustine Birrell as education 
minister (afterwards Irish secretary), Mr Lloyd-George as 
presidentof the Board of Trade, Mr Herbert Gladstone as home 
.secretary, and Mr John Bums—a notable rise for a Labour 
leader—as president of the Local Government Board. Lord 
Ripon became leader in the House of Lords; and Lord Elgin 
(colonial secretary). Lord Carrington (agriculture). Lord Aberdeen 
(lord lieutenant of Ireland), Sir Henry Fowler (chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster), Mr Sydney Buxton (postmaster-general), 
Mr L. V. Harcourt (first commissioner of works), and Captain 
John Sinclair (secretary for Scotland) completed the ministry, 
a place of prominence outside the cabinet being found for Mr 
Winston Churchill as under-secretary for the colonies. In 1907 
: Mr R. McKenna was brought into the cabinet as education 
minister. There had been some question as to whether Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman should go to the House of Lords, but there 
was a decided unwillingness in the party, and he determined to 
keep his seat in the Commons. 

At the general election in January 1906 an overwhelming 
Liberal majority was returned, irrespective of the Labour and 
Nationalist vote, and Sir Henry himself was again elected for 
Stirling. The Liberals numbered 379, the I.abour members 51, 
the Nationalists 83, and the Unionists only 157. His premiership 
was the reward of undoubted services rendered to his party ; it 
may be said, however, that, in contradistinction to the prime 
ministers for some time previous, he represented the party, rather 
than that the party represented him. It was not his ideas or 
his commanding personality, nor any positive programme, that 
brought the Liberals back to power, but the country’s weariness 
of their predecessors and the successful employment at the 
elections of a number of miscellaneous issues. But as the man 
who had doggedly, yet unpretentiously, filled the gap in the days 
of difficulty, and been somewhat contemptuously criticized by 
the Unionist press for his pains. Sir Henry was clearly marked 
out for the post of prime minister when his party got its chance ; 
and, as the head of a strongly composed cabinet, he satisfied the 
demands of the situation and was accepted as leader by all 
sections. Once prime minister, his personal popularity proved 
to be a powerful unifying influence in a somewhat heterogeneous 
party; and though the illness and death (August 30,1906) of his 
wife (daughter of General Sir Charles Bruce), whom he had married 
in i860, made his constant attendance in the House of Commons 
impossible, his domestic sorrow excited widespread sympathy 
and appealed afresh to the affection of his political followers. 
This became all the more apparent as his own health failed during 
1907 ; for, though he was obliged to leave much of the leadership 
in the Commons to Mr Asquith, his possible resignation of the 
premiership was strongly deprecated ; and even after November, 
when it became clear tW his health was not equal to active work, 
four or five months elapsed before the necessary change became a 
fait aeeompli. Personal affection and pxilitic^ devotion had in 
these two years made him appear indispensable to the party, 
although nobody ever regarded him as in the front line of English 
statesmen $0 far as originality of ideas or brilliance of debating 
power were concerned. It is not the fortune of many more 
brilliant statesmen to earn this testimonial to character. From 
the beginning of the session of 1908 it was evident, however, that 
Mr Asquith, who was acting as deputy prime minister, would 
before long succeed to the Liberal leadership; and on the 5th of 
April Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s resignation was formally 
announced. He died on the 22nd of the same month. He had 
spoken in the House of Commons on the 13th of February, but 
since then had been prostrated and unable to transact business, 
his illness dating really from a serious heart attack in the night 
of the 13th of November at Bristol, after a speech at the Colston 
banquet. 

From a party-political point of view the period of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s premiership was chiefly marked by the 
continued controversies remaining from the general election of 
1906,—tariff reform and free trade, the South African question 
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and the allied Liberal policy for abolishing Chinese labour^ the 
administration of Ireland, and the amendment of the Education 
Act of igo2so as to remove its supposed denominational character. 
In his speech at the Albert Hall on the 21st of December 1905 it 
was noticeable that, before the elections, the prime minister laid 
stress on only one subject which could be regarded as part of a 
constructive programme—the necessity of doing something for 
canals, which was .soon shelved to a royal commission. But in 
spite of the fiasco of the Irish Councils Bill (1907), the struggles 
over education (Mr Birrell’s bill of 1906 being dropped on account 
of the Lords’ amendments), the rejection by the peers of the 
I’lural Voting Abolition Bill (1906), and the failure (again due 
to the Lords) of the Scottish Small Holdings Bill and Valuation 
Bill (1907), which at the time made his premiership appear to be 
a period of bitter and unproductive debate, a good many reform¬ 
ing measures of some moment were carried. A new Small 
Holdings Act (1907) for England was passed; the Trades 
Disputes Act (1906) removed the position of trades unions from 
the controversy excited over the Taff Vale decision; Mr Lloyd- 
Georgo’s Patents Act (1907) and Merchant Shipping Act (1906) 
were welcomed by the tariff reformers as embodying their own 
policy ; a long-standing debate was closed by the passing of the 
r)ecea.sed Wife’s Sister Act (1907); and acts for establishing a 
public trustee, a court of criminal appeal, a system of probation 
for juvenile offenders, and a census of production, were passed in 
1907. Meanwhile, though the Colonial Conference (re-named 
Imperial) of 1907 showed that there was a wide difference of 
opinion on the tariff question between the free-trade government 
and the colonial premiers, in one part of the empire the ministry 
took a decided step—in the establishment of a self-governing 
constitution for the Transvaal and Orange River colonies—which, 
for good or ill, would make the period memorable. Mr Haldane's 
new army scheme was no less epoch-making in Great Britain. 
In foreign affairs, the conclusion of a treaty with Russia for 
delimiting the British and Russian spheres of influence in the 
Middle East laid the foundations of entirely new rdations between 
the British and Russian governments. On the other hand, so 
far as concerned the ultimate fortunes of the Liberal party. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s premiership can only be regarded 
as a period of marking time. He had ^come its leader as a 
conciliator of the various sections, and it was as a conciliator, 
ready to sympathize with the strong views of all sections of his 
following, that he kept the party together, while his colleagues 
went their own ways in their own departments. His own special 
“ leads ” were few, owing to the personal reasons given above ; 
his declaration at the Queen’s Hall, London, early in 1907, in 
favour of drastic land reform, served only to encourage a number 
of extremists ; and the Liberal enthusiasm against the House of 
Lords, violently excited in 1906 by the fate of the Education Bill 
and Plural Voting Bill, was rather damped than otherwise, when 
his method of procedure by resolution of the House of Commons 
was disclosed in 1907. The House passed by an enormous 
majority a resolution (introduced on June 25) “ that in order to 
give effect to the will of the people, as expressed by their represent¬ 
atives, it is necessary that the power of the other House to alter 
or reject bills passed by this House should be so restricted by law 
as to secure that within the limits of a single parliament the final 
decision of the Commons shall prevail ” ; but the prime minister’s 
explanation that statutory provision should be made for two or 
three successive private conferences between the two Houses as 
to any bill in dispute at intervals of about six months, and that, 
only after that, the bill in question should be finally sent up by 
toe Commons with toe intimation that unless passed in that form 
it would become law over their heads, was obviously not what was 
wanted by enthusiastic opponents of the second chamber. The 
problem still remained, how to get toe House of Lords to pass a 
“ law ” to restrict their own powers. After the passing of this 
resolution the cry agiunst toe House of Lords rapidly weakened, 
since it became clear at the bj^-elections (culminating at Peckham 
in March 1908) that the “ will of the people ” was by no means 
unanimously on the side of the bills which had failed to pass. 

The result of the two years was undoubtedly to revive the 


confidence of the Opposition, who found that they had outlived 
the criticisms of the general election, and both on the question 
of tariff reform and on matters of general politics were again 
holding their own. The failure of the government in Ireland 
(where the only success was Mr Birrell’s introduction of the 
Universities Bill in April 1908), their internal divisions as regards 
socialistic legislation, their variance from the views of the self- 
governing colonies on Imperial administration, the admission 
after toe general election that the alleged “ slavery ” of the 
Chinese in the Transvaal was, in Mr Winston Churchill’s phrase, 
a “ terminological inexactitude,” and the introduction of extreme 
measures such as the Licensing Bill of 1908, offered excellent 
opportunities of electioneering attack. Moreover, the Liberal 
promises of economy had been largely falsified, the reductions 
in the navy estimates being dangerous in themselves, labile the 
income tax still remained at practically the war level. For 
much of all this the prime minister’s colleagues were primarily 
responsible ; but he himself had given a lead to the anti-militarist 
section by prominently advocating international disarmament, 
and the marked rebuff to the British proposals at the Hague 
conference of 1907 exposed alike the futility of this Radical 
ideal and toe general inadequacy of the prime minister’s policy 
of pacificism. Sir Henry’s rather petulant intolerance of Unionist 
opposition, shown at the opening of the 1906 session in his 
dismissal of a speech by Mr Balfour with the words “ Enough 
of this foolery 1 ” gradually gave way before the signs of Unionist 
reintegration. His resignation took place at a moment when 
the Liberal, Irish and Labour parties were growing restive 
under their obligations, government policy stood in need of con¬ 
centration against an Opposition no longer divided and making 
marked headway in the country, and the ministry had to 
be reconstituted under a successor, Mr Asquith, towards 
whom, so far, there was no such feeling of personal devotion as 
had been the chief factor in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
leadership. (H. Cn.) 

CAMPBELTOWN, a royal, municipal and police burgh, and 
seaport of Argyllshire, Scotland. Pop. (1901) 8286, It is 
situated on a fine bay, towards the S.E. extremity of the 
peninsula of Kintyre, ii m. N.E. of the Mull and 83 m. 
S.W. of Glasgow by water. The seat of toe D^riad 
monarchy in the 6th or 7to century, its importance declined 
when the capital was transferred to Forteviot. No memorial 
of its antiquity has survived, but the finely sculptured granite 
cross standing on a pedestal in the market-place belongs to the 
12to century, and there are ruins of some venerable chapels and 
churches. Through the interest of the Campbells, who are still 
the overlords and from whom it takes its name, it became a 
royal burgh in 1700. It was the birthplace of the Rev. Dr 
Norman Macleod (1812). The chief public buildings are the 
churches (one of which occupies the site of a castle of the 
Macdonalds), the town house, the Academy and the Athenaeum. 
The staple industry is whisky distilling, of which toe annual 
output is 2,000,000 gallons, more than half for export. The 
port is toe head of a fishery district and does a thriving trade. 
Shipbuilding, net and rope-making, and woollen manufacturing 
are other industries, and coal is mined in the vicinity. There are 
three piers and a safe and capacious harbour, the bay, called 
Campbeltown Loch, measuring 2 m. in length by x in breadth. 
At its entrance stands a lighthouse on the island of Davaor. 
On the Atlantic shore is the splendid golf-course of Machrihanish, 
5 m. distant. Machrihanish is connected with Campbeltown 
by a light railway. Near the village of Southend is Machrireoch, 
the duke of Argyll’s shooting-lodge, an old structure modernized, 
commanding superb views of the Firth of Clyde and its islands, 
and of Ireland. On the rock of Dunaverty stood the castle of 
Macdonald of the Isles, who was dispossessed by toe Campbells 
in the beginning of the 17th century. At this place in 1647 
General David Leslie is said to have ordered 300 of the 
Macdonalds to be slain after their surrender. Of toe ancient 
church founded here _ by Columba, only the walls remain. 
Campbeltown unites with Ayr, Inveraray, Irvine and Oban in 
sending one member (for the “ Ayr Burghs ”) to parliament. 
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CAMPE, JOACHIM HEINRICH (1746-1818), German educa¬ 
tionist, was born at Deensen in Jirunswick in 1746. He studied 
theology at the university of Halle, and after acting for some 
time as chaplain at Potsdam, he accepted a post as director of 
studies in the Philanthropin at Dessau (sec Hasedow). He 
soon after set up an educational establishment of his own at 
Trittow, near Hamburg, which he was obliged to give up to one 
of his assistants within a few years, in consequence of feeble 
health. In 1787 ho proceeded to Brunswick as counsellor of 
education, anil purchased the Schulbuchhandlung, which under 
his direction became a most prosperous business. He died in 
l8i8. His numerous educational works were widely used 
throughout Germany. Among the most popular were the 
Kleine Kitulerhiblioihek (nth ed., 181,1;); Robinson der Jiingen 
(5yth cf)., j86i), translated into Kngli.sh and into nearly every 
European language; and Sammllkhe Kimler- uiid Jugendschrijten, 
37 vols. 

CAMPECHE (Campeacuv), a southern state of Mexico, com¬ 
prising the western part of the peninsula of Yucatan, bounded 
N. and E. by Yucatan, S. by Guatemala, S.W. by Tabasco and 
N.W. by that part of the Gulf of Mexico designated on English 
maps as the Bay of Campeachy. l^op. (1895) 87,264; (lyoo) 
86,542, mostly Indians and mestizos. Area, 18,087 sq. m. 
The name of the state is derived from its principal forest product, 
polo de i-ampeehe (logwood). The surface, like that of Yucatan, 
consists of a vast sandy plain, broken by a group of low elevations 
in the north, heavily forested in the south, but with open tracts 
in the north adapted to grazing. The northern part is insuf¬ 
ficiently watered, the rains filtering quickly through the soil. 
In the south, however, there are some large rivers, and the 
forest region is very humid, 'f'hc climate is hot and unhealthy. 
In the tuirth-west angle of the state is the Laguna de Terminos, 
a large tide-water lake, which receives the drainage of the 
southern districts. Among the products and exports are log¬ 
wood, fustic, lignum-vitac, mahogany, cedar, hides, tortoise¬ 
shell and chide, the last extracted from the zapoie chtco trees 
(Aehras sapota, L.). Stock-raising engages some attention. 
One railway crosses the stale from the capital, Campeche, to 
Merida, Yucatan, but there are no other means of transportation 
except the rivers and mule-paths. The port of Carmen (pop. in 
1900, about 6000), on a sand key between the Laguna de T6rmino.s 
and tlie Gulf, has an active trade in dyewoods and other forest 
products, and owing to its inland water communications with 
the forest areas of the interior is the principal port of the state 
and of Tabasco. 

CAMPECHE, or Campeche de Baranua, a fortified city and 
port of Mexico, and capital of a state of the same name, situated 
on the Bay of Campeche, 825 m. E. of the city of Mexico and 
90 m. S.W. of Merida, in lat. 20° 5' N., long. 90° 16' W. 
Pop. (1900) 17,109. Campeche was one of the three open ports 
of this coast under the Spanish regime, and its walls, general 
plan, fine public edifices, shady squares and comfortable stone 
residences are evidence of the wealtlt it once possessed. It is 
still one of the most attractive towns on the Gulf coast of Mexico. 
It had a monopoly of the Yucatan trade and enjoyed large 
profits from its logwood exports, both of which have been largely 
lost. It was formerly the principal port for the state and for a 
jiart of Yucatan, but the port of Carmen at the entrance to 
Laguna de Terminos is now the chief shipping port for logwood 
and other forest products, and a considerable part of the trade 
of Campeche has been transferred to Progreso, the port of 
Merida. The port of Campeche is a shallow roadstead defended 
by three forts and protected by a stone pier or wharf 160 ft. long, 
but vessels drawing more than 9 ft. are compelled to lie outside 
and discharge cargo into lighters. The exports include logwood, 
cotton, hides, wax, tobacco, salt and cigars of local manufacture. 
The principal public buildings are the old citadel, some old 
churches, the town Irnll, a handsome theatre, hospital and 
market. The streets are traversed by tramways, and a railway 
runs north-eastward to Merida. Campeche stands on the site 
of an old native town, of which there are interesting remains in 
the vicinity, and which was first visited by Hernindez de 
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C6rdoba in 1517. The Spanish town was founded in 1540, and 
was sacked by the British in 1659 and by buccaneers in 1678 
and 1685. During the revolution of 1842 Campeche was the 
scene of many engagements between the Mexicans and pcojilc 
of Yucatan. 

CAMPEGGIO, LORENZO (1464-1532), Italian cardinal, was 
born at Milan of a noble Bolognc.se family. At first he followed 
a legid career at Pavia and Bologna, and when in 1499 he took 
his doctorate he was esteemed the most learned canonist in 
Europe. In 1500 he married Francesca do’ Gualtavillani, by 
whom he had five children, one of whom, Allessandro, born in 
1504, became cardinal in 1551, and another, Gianbaptista, 
became bishop of Minorca. His wife dying in 1510, he went 
into the church ; on account of his services during the rebellion 
of Bologna, he was made by Julius II. auditor of the Rota in 
1511, and sent to Maximilian and to Vienna as nuncio. Raised 
to the see of Feltre in 1512, he went on another cmlias.sy to 
Maximilian in 1513, and was created cardinal priest of San 
Toinmaso in Pavione, 27th of June 1517. Leo X., needing a 
subsidy from the English clergy, sent Campeggio to England 
on the ostensible business of arranging a crusade against the 
Turks. Wolsey, then engaged in beginning his reform of the 
English church, procured that he himself should be joined to 
tlie legation as senior legate ; thus the Italian, who arrived in 
England on the 23rd of July 1518, held a subordinate position 
and his special legatinc faculties were suspended. Campeggio's 
mission failed in its immediate object; but he returned to Rome, 
where he was received in Consistory on the 28th of November 
1 519 - with the gift from the king of the palace of Cardinal Adriano 
Castellesi (7.1).), who had been deposed, and large gifts of monc)- 
and furniture. He was made protector of England in the 
Roman curia ; and in 1524 Henry VIll. gave him the rich sec 
of Salisbury, and the pope the archbishopric of Bologna. After 
attending the diet of Regensburg, he shared tlie captivity of 
Clement VII, during the sack of Rome in 1527 and did much to 
restore peace. On the ist of October 1528 he arrived in England 
as co-legate with Wolsey in the matter of Henry’s divorce. He 
brought with him a secret document, the DecretM, which defined 
the law and left the legates to decide the question of fact; but 
this important letter was to be shown only to Henry and WoLsey. 
“ Owing to recent events,” that is, the loss of the temporal power, 
Clement was in no way inclined to offend the victorious Charles V., 
Catherine’s nephew, and Campeggio had already received (16th 
of September 1528) distinct instructions “ not to proceed to 
sentence under any pretext witliout express commission, but 
protract the matter as long as possible.” After using all means 
of persuasion to restore peace between the king and queen, 
Campeggio had to resist the pressure brought upon him to give 
sentence. The legatine court opened at Blackfriars on the j8th 
of June 1529, but tlie final result was certain. Campeggio could 
not by the terms of his commission give sentence ; so his only 
escape was to prorogue the court on the 23rd of July on Ae plea 
of the Roman vacation. Having failed to satisfy the king, he 
left England on the a6th of October 1529, after his baggage had 
been searched at Dover to find the litecretM, which, however, had 
been burnt. Returning to Bologna, the cardinal assisted at 
the coronation of Charles V. on the 24th of February 1530, and 
went with him to the diet of Augsburg. He was deprived by 
Henry of the English protectorate; and when sentence was 
finally giv^ against the divorce, Campeggio was deprived of the 
see of Salisbury as a non-resident alien, by act of parliament 
(nth of March 1535); but his rich benefices in the Spanish 
dwinions made ample amends. In 1537 he became cardinal 
bishop of Sabina, and died in Rome on the a5th of July 1539. 
His tomb is in the church of S. Maria in Trastevere. (E. Tn.) 

CAMPER, PETER (1722-1789), Dutch anatomist and natural¬ 
ist, was bom at Leiden on the nth of May 1722. He was 
educated at the university there, and ui 1746 graduated in 
philosophy and medicine. After the death of his father in 1748 
he spent more than a year in England, and then visited Paris, 
Lyons and Geneva, tmd returned to Franeker, where in 1750 he 
had been appointed to the professorship of philosophy, medicine 
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and surgery. He visited England a second time in 1752, and in 
1755 he was called to the chair of anatomy and surgery at the 
Athenaeum in Amsterdam. He resigned this post after six 
years, and retired to his country house near Franeker, in order 
uninterruptedly to carry on his studies. In 1763, however, he 
accepted the professorship of medicine, surgery and anatomy at 
Gniningen, and continued in the chair for ten years. He then 
returned to Franeker, and after the death of his wife in 1776 
spent some time in travelling. In 17O2 he had been returned 
as one of the deputies in the assembly of the province of Fries¬ 
land, and the latter years of his life were much occupied with 
political affairs. In 1787 he was nominated to a .seat in the 
council of state, and took up his rc.sidence at the Hague, where 
he died on the 7th of April 178(). 

Camper's wiirlts, itiainlv memoirs and detached pajicrs, are very 
numerous ; l]ie most iiiiporlaiit ot tliose bearing on comparative 
anatomy were published ill 3 vols. at Paris in 1803, under the title 
Gttwrea de it Cat»/*ci qm out />our objet Vhistoirc uaturcUe, la 
physiologic, ct Vanatomie comparcc. His Dissertation physiaue sur 
ies di/fbrances vSclles qua presentent Ics traits tin visage chez ies hommts 
de dititrants pavs ct dc dificrents ages ; sur Ic beau qui oaractirise 
ies statues antiques ct les pilces gravees, &c., ivliieh was pulilislied in 
T78T both in Hutch and in Frencli. contains an account oi the facial 
angle wliicli he used as a cranial diaracteristic. (See also Anatomy.) 

CAMPHAUSEN, OTTO VON (1812-1896), Prussian statesman, 
was born at Hiinshoven in the Khine I’rovinces on the 21st of 
October i8t2. Having studied jurisprudence and political 
economy at the universities of Bonn, Heidelberg, Munich and 
Berlin, he entered the legal career at Gologne, and immediately 
devoted his attention to financial and commercial questions. 
Nominated assessor in 1837, he acted for five years in this 
capacity at Magdeburg and Coblenz, became in 1845 counsellor 
in the ministry of finance, and was in 1849 elected a member of 
the second chamber of the Prussian diet, joining the Moderate 
I.ilioral party. In 1869 he was appointed minister of finance. 
On taking office, he was confronted with a deficit in the revenue, 
which he successfully cleared off by effecting a conversion of a 
greater part of the state loans. The French war indemnity 
enabled him to redeem a considerable portion of the state debt 
and to remit certain taxes. He was, however, a too warm 
adherent of free trade principles to enjoy the confidence either 
of the Agrarian party or of Prince Bismarck, and his antagonism 
to the tobacco monopoly and the general economic policy of 
the latter brought about his retirement. Camphausen’s great 
services to Prussia were recognized by his sovereign in the 
I')estowal of the order of the Black Eagle in 1895, a dignity 
carrying with it a patent of nobility. He died at Berlin on the 
j8th of May 1896. 

CAMPHAUSEN, WILHELM (1818-1885), German painter, 
was born at Du.sseldorf, and studied under A. Rethel and F. W. 
von Sdiadow. As an historical and battle painter he rapidly 
became popular, and in 1859 was made professor of painting 
at the Diisseldorf academy, together with other later distinctions. 
His “ Flight of Tilly ” (1841), “ Prince Eugene at the Hattie of 
Belgrade”’ (1843; w the Cologne museum), “ Flight of Charles II. 
after the Battle of Worcester ” (Berlin National Gallery), 
“ Cromwell’s Cavalry ” (Munich Pinakothek), are his principal 
earlier pictures ; and his “ Frederick the Great at Potsdam,” 
“ Frederick II. and the Bayreuth Dragoons at Hohenfriedbuig,” 
and pictures of the Schleswig-Holstein campaign and the war of 
1866 (notably “ J,ines of Diippel after the Battle,” at the Berlin 
National Gallery), made him famous in Germany as a representa¬ 
tive of patriotic historical art. He also painted many portraits 
of German princes and celebrated soldiers and statesmen. He 
died at Dusseldorf on the 16th of June 1885. 

CAMPHORS, organic chemical compounds, the alcohols and 
ketones of the hydrocarbons known as terpenes, occurring 
associated with volatile oils .in many plants. They are extracted 
together ■with volatile oils by distilling certain plants with steam, 
the volatile oils being subsequently separated by fractional 
distillation. The term ” camphor ” is generally applied to the 
solid products so obtained, and hence includes the “ stear- 
optenes,” or solid portions of the volatile oils. They ate mostly 
white crystalline solids, possessing a characteristic odour; they 


arc sparingly soluble in water, but readily dissolve in alcuhc^ 
and ether. Chemically, the camphon may be divided into two 
main groups, according to the nature of the corresponding 
hydrocarbon or terpene. In this article only tlie camphors of 
commercial importance will be treated ; details as 'to the chemical 
structure,, syntheses and relations will be found in the article 
Terpenes. 

Menthol, mentha or pepperminl camphor, C,„Hi„OH, s-methyl- 
2-i.sopropyl bcxaliydrophcnol, an oxyhcxghydrocymene, occurs 
in the volatile oils of Mentha piperita and M. arvensis (var. 
piperascens and glabrata), from which it is obtained by cooling 
and suliscquently pressing the separated crystals ; or by frac¬ 
tional distillation. It crystallizes in prisms, having the odour 
and taste of peppermint; it melts at 42'’ and boils at 212°. It is 
very slightly soluble in water, but readily dissolves in alcohol 
and ether. It is optically active, being laevo-rotatoiy. Mfcnthol 
is used in medicine to relieve pain, as in rheumatism, neuralgia, 
throat affections and toothache, it acts also as a local anaes¬ 
thetic, vascular stimulant and disinfectant. 

Thymol, thyme camphor, C,||H,„OIl, 3 - methyl - 6 - isopropyl 
phenol, an oxycymene, occurs in the volatile oil of Ajowan, 
Carum ajowan, garden thyme. Thymus vulgaris, wild thyme, 
T. Serpyllum and horse mint, Monarda punctata. Thymol 
crystallizes in large colourless plates which melt at 44° and boil 
at 230°. It has the odour of thyme, is sparingly soluble in water, 
but very soluble in alcohol, ether and in alkaline solutions. In 
medicine it is used as an antiseptic, being more active than 
phenol. Iodine and potash convert it into di-iodthymol, which 
ha.s been introduced in surgery under the names aristol and 
annidaltn, as a substitute fur iudufurm. 

Borneol, Borneo camphor or camphol, also known as Malayan, 
Barus or Dryobalanops camphor, (:,|,H,.OH, occurs in fissures in 
the wood of Dryobalanops aromatica, a majestic tree flourishing 
in the East Indies. This product is dextro-rotatory ; the laevo 
and inactive modifications occur in the so-called haldrianic 
camphor, Borneol melts at 203“ and boils at 212“. It is very 
similar to common or Japan camphor, but has a somewhat 
peppery odour. Sodium and alcohol reduce common camphor 
to a mixture of d- and /-borneol. 

Common camphor, Japan or Laurel camphor, CjoH,, 0 , which 
constitutes the bulk of the camphor of commerce, 1$ the product 
of the camphor laurel, Cinnamonum camphora, a tree flourishing 
in Japan, Formosa and central China. It also occurs in various 
volatile oUs, e.g. lavender, rosemaiy, sage and .spike. To ex¬ 
tract the camphor, chips of tlie tree are steamed, and the mixed 
vapours of camphor, volatile oils and water are conducted to a 
condensing plant, where most of the camphor separates out. 
This is filtered, and the remainder, about ao% of the total, 
which is retained in solution, is extracted by fractional disrilla- 
tion and cooling the distillate. The crude camphor so obtained 
is exported from Japan in two grades—Samuel A and Samuel B. 
It is purified biy mixing with a little charcoal, sand, iron filings 
or quicklime and subliming, by steam distillation or by crystalliza¬ 
tion. Common camphor forms a translucent mass of hexagonal 
prisms, melting at 175° and boiling at 204°. It sublimes 'very 
readily. In ateoholic solution it is dextro-rotatory ; the laevo 
form, Matricaria camphor, occurs in the oil of Matricaria parthe- 
nium and closely resembles the d form. Camphor is chiefly used 
in the celluloid industry. The so-called “artificial camphor” 
is pinenc hydrochloride (see Tb»penes). 

Externally applied it acts medicinally as a counter-irritant, 
and, in some degree, as a local anaesthetic, being also a definite 
antiseptic. It is, therefore, largely used in liniments lor the 
relief of myalgia, sciatica, lumbago, etc. Combined with chloro¬ 
form, thymol or carbolic acid, it is a valuable local application 
for neuralgia and for toothache due to dental caries. Taken 
internally, camphor is a nerve stimulant, a diaphoretic and a 
feeble antipyretic. It b excreted by the kidneys as various 
substances, including campho-glycnric add (SchmU^bei^). 
Jn large doses it causes marked nervous symptoms, exhilaration 
being followed by abdominal pain; -vioknt e{>ilmtifonn con¬ 
vulsions, coma and death. Its internal uses are in hysteria, and 
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in such conditions as diarrhoea, dysentery and cholera. It is 
a popular remedy for “ cold in the head,” but it is not to be 
relied upon as a prophylactic against infection either by an 
ordinary cold or true influenza. 

CAMPHDYSEN, DIRK RAFELSZ (1586-1627), Dutch 
painter, poet and theologiaR, was the son of a surgeon at Gorcum. 
As he manifested great artistic talent, his brother, in whose 
charge he was left on the death of his parents, placed him under 
the painter Govaerts. But at that time there was intense 
interest in theology ; and Camphuysen, sharing in the prevailing 
enthusiasm, deserted the pursuit of art, to become first a private 
tutor and afterwards minister of Vleuten near Utrecht (1616). 
As, however, he had embraced the doctrines of Arminius with 
fervour, he was deprived of this post and driven into exile (1619). 
His chief solace was poetry ; and he has left a translation of the 
I’salms, and a number of short pieces, remarkable for their fresh¬ 
ness and depth of poetic feeling. He is also the author of several 
theological works of fair merit, among which is a Compendium 
Doctrinae Sodniorum ; but his fame chiedy rests on his pictures, 
which, like his poems, are mostly small, but of great beauty; the 
colouring, though thin, is pure ; the composition and pencilling 
are exquisite, and the perspective above criticism. The best of 
his works are his sunset and moonlight scenes and his views of 
the Rhine and other rivers. The close of his life was spent at 
Dokkum. His nephew Raphael (b. 1598) is by some considered 
to have been the author of several of the works ascribed to him ; 
and his son Govaert (1624-1674), a follower or imitator of Paul 
Potter, is similarly credited. 

CAMPl, GIULIO (1500-1572), the founder of a school of 
Italian painters, was born at Cremona. He was son of a painter, 
Galeazzo Campi (1475-1556), under whom he took his first 
lessons in art. He was then taught by Giulio Romano; and 
he made a special study of Titian, Correggio and Raphael. His 
works are remarkable for their correctness, vigour and loftiness 
of style. They are very numerous, and the church of St Margaret 
in his native town owes all its paintings to his hand. Among the 
earliest of his school are his brothers, Vincenzo and Antonio, the 
latter of whom was also of some mark as a sculptor and as 
historian of Cremona. 

Giulio’s pupil, Bernaroino Campi (1522-1592), in some 
respects superior to his master, began life as a goldsmith. After 
an education under Giulio Campi and Ippolito Corta, he attained 
such skill that when he added another to the eleven Caesars of 
Titian, it was impossible to say which was the master’s and 
which the imitator’s. He was also much influenced by Correggio 
and Raphael. His principal work is seen in the frescoes of the 
cupola at San Sigismondo, at Cremona. 

CAMPILLO, JOSfi DEL (1695-1743), Spanish statesman, was 
of very obscure origin. From his own account of his youth, 
written to Antonio de Mier in 1726, we only know that he was 
bom in “ a house equally poor and honest,” that he studied 
Latin by his own wish, that he entered the service of Don 
Antonio Maldonado, prebendary of Cdrdoba, who wished 
apparently to train him as a priest, and that he declined to take 
orders. He left the service of Maldonado in 1713, being then 
eighteen years of age. In 1715 he became “ page ” to D. Fran¬ 
cisco de Ocio, superintendent general of customs, who doubtless 
employed him as a clerk. In 1717 he attracted the favourable 
notice of Patino, the head of the newly-organized navy, and was 
by him transferred to the naval department. Under the pro¬ 
tection of Patino, who became prime minister in 1726, Campillo 
was constantly employed on naval administrative work both at 
home and in America. It was Patino’s pwlicy to build up a navy 
quietly at home and in America, without attracting too much 
attention abroad, and particularly in England. Campillo 
proved an industrious and honest subordinate. Part of his 
experience was to be present at a shipwreck in Central America 
in which he was credited with showing spirit and practical 
ability in saving the lives of the crew. In 1726 he was denounced 
to the Inquisition for the offence of reading forbidden books. 
The proceedings against him were not carried further, but the 
incident is an example of the vexatious tyranny exo-cised by the , 
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Holy Office, and the effect it must have had even in its decadence 
in damping all intellectual activity. It was not until in 1741, 
when Spain was entangled in a land war in Italy and a naval war 
with F.ngland, that Campillo was summoned by the king to take 
the place of prime minister. He had to find the means of carrying 
on a policy out of all proportion to the resources of Spain, with 
an empty treasury. His short tenure of power was chiefly 
notable for his vigorous attempt to sweep away the system of 
fanning the taxes, which left the state at the mercy of contractors 
and financiers. Campillo’s predecessors were constantly com¬ 
pelled to apply to capitalists to provide funds to meet the 
demands of the king for his buildings and his foreign policy. A 
whole year’s revenue was frequently forestalled. Campillo 
persuaded the king to allow him to establish a system of direct 
collection, by which waste and pilfering would be avoided. 
Some progress was made towards putting the national finances 
on a sound footing, though Campillo could not prevent the king 
from disposing, without his knowledge, of large sums of money 
needed for the public service. He died suddenly on the iith of 
April 1743. Campillo was the author of a treatise on a New 
System of Government for America printed at Madrid 1789. He 
also left a MS. treatise with the curious title. What is superfluous 
and is wanting in Spain, in order that it may be what it ought to be, 
and not what it is. 

See D. Antonio Rodriquez Villa, Falino y Campillo (Madrid, 1882). 

CAMPINAS, an inland city of the state of SSo Baulo, Brazil, 
65 m. by rail N.W. of the city of Sao Paulo and 114 m. from the 
port of Santos, with which it is connected by the Paulista & Sao 
Paulo railway. Pop. (1890) of the city and municipality, 
33,921. Campinas is the commercial centre of one of the oldest 
coffee-producing districts of the state and the outlet for a rich 
and extensive agricultural region lying farther inland. The 
Mogyana railway starts from this point and extends nortli to 
Uberaba, Minas Gcraes, while the Paulista lines extend north¬ 
west into new and very fertile regions. Coffee is the staple 
production, though Indian corn, mandioca and fruit are pro¬ 
duced largely for local consumption. The city is built in a bowl¬ 
like depression of the great central plateau, and the drainage 
from the surrounding hillsides has produced a dangerously 
insanitary condition, from which one or two virulent fever 
epidemics have resulted. 

CAMPING OUT. The sport of abandoning ordinary house-life, 
and living in tents, touring in vans, boats, &c., has been elabor¬ 
ately developed in modem times, and a considerable literature 
has been devoted to it, to which the curious may be referred. 

See, for Europe, A. A. Macdoncll’s Camping-out (1892) and Voyages 
on German Rivers (i8fjo); G. R. Lowndes, Gipsy Tents (1890). 

For Australia and Africa, W. B. Ixird, ShijU and Expedients of 
Camp Life (1871); the articles by F, J. Jackson in the Big Game 
Shooting volume of the " Badminton Library ” ; the articles on 
" Camping out" in The Encyclopaedia of Sport ; F. C, Selous, A 
Hunter's Wanderings in Africa (1881), and Travel and Adventure in 
South Africa (1893); A. W, Chanler, Through Jungle and Desert 
(1896); A. B. Rathbone, Camping and Tramping in Malaya (1898). 

For America. G. O. Shields, Camping and Camp Outfits (1890); 
W. W. Pascoe, Canoe and Camp Cookery (1893): Woodcraft, by 
“ Nessmuk ” (1893); W. S. Rainsford, Camping and Hunting in 
the Shoshone {1896); S. E. White, The Forest (1903), and The 
Mountains (1904) ; Suggestions as to Outfit for Tramping and Camp- 
ing (1904). published by " The Appalacliian Mountain Club," 
Boston. Valuable information will be found in the sporting 
periodicals, and in the catalogues of outfitters and dealers in sporting 
goods. 

CAMPION, EDMUND (1540-1581), English Jesuit, was bom in 
London, received his early education at Qu’ist’s Hospital, and, as 
the best of the London scholars, was chosen in their name to make 
the complimentary speech when Queen Mary visited the city on 
the 3rd of August 1553. He went to Oxford and became fellow 
of St John’s College in 1557, taking the oath of supremacy on the 
occasion of his degree in 1564, in which year he was orator in the 
schools. He had already shown his talents as a speaker at the 
funeral of Amy Robsart in 1560; and when Sir Thomas White, 
the founder of the college, war buried in 1564, the Latin oration 
fell to the lot of Campion. Two years later he welcomed Queen 
Elizabeth to the university, and won a regard, which the queen 
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preserved until the end. Religious difficulties now began to beset 
him; but at the persuasion of Edward Cheyney, bishop of 
Gloucester, although holding Catholic doctrines, he took deacon's 
orders in the English Church. Inwardly “ he took a remorse of 
conscience and detestation of mind.” Rumours of his opinions 
Iwgan to spread and, giving up the office of proctor, he left Oxford 
in I shy and went to Ireland to take part in a proposed restoration 
of the Dublin University. The suspicion of ^pistry followed 
him; and orders were given for his arrest. Eor some three 
months he eluded pursuit, hiding among friends and occupying 
himself by writing a history of Ireland (first published in Holin- 
shed’s Chronicles), a superficial work of no real value. At last he 
escaped to Douai, where he joined William Allen (g.^^) and was 
reconciled to the Roman Church. jVftcr beii^ ordained sul>- 
deacon, he went to Rome and became a Jesuit in 1573, spending 
some years at llriinn, Vienna and Traguc. In 1580 the Jesuit 
mission to England was begun, and he arannpanied Robert 
(’arsons (g.v.) who, as superior, was intended to counterbalance 
Campion's fervour and impetuous zeal. He entered England in 
the charai'teristic guise of a jewel merchant, arrived in London 
on the 24th of June 1580, and at once tiegan to preach. His 
presence became known to the authorities and an indiscreet 
declaration, “ Campion Brag,” made the position more difficult. 
The hue and cry was out against him ; henceforth he led a hunted 
life, preaching and ministering to Catholics in Berkshire, Oxford¬ 
shire, Northamptonshire and I-ancashirc. During this time lie 
was writing his Decern Rationes, a rhetorical display of reasons 
against the Anglican Church. The book was printed in a private 
press at Stonor Park, Henley, and 400 copies were found on the 
benches of St Mary’.s, Oxford, at the Commencement, on the sylh 
of June 1581. The sensation was immense, and the pursuit 
became keener. On his way to Norfolk he stopped at Lyford in 
Berkshire, where he preached on the J4th of July and the follow¬ 
ing day, yielding to the foolish importunity of some pious women. 
Here he was captured by a spy and taken to London, bearing on 
his hat a paper witli the inscription, “ Campion, the Seditious 
Jesuit.” Committed to the Tower, he was examined in the 
presence of Elizabeth, who asked him if he acknowledged her to 
be really queen of England, and on his replying struightly in the 
affirmative, she made him offers, not only of life but of wealth and 
dignities, on conditions which his conscience could not allow. He 
was kept a long time in prison, twice racked by order of the 
council, and every effort was made to shake his constancy. 
Despite the effect of a false rumour of retraction and a forged 
confession, his ad%'ersaries in despair summoned him to four 
public conferences (ist, iStli, 23rd and 27th of September), and 
although still sufiering, and allowed neither time nor Ixtoks for 
preparation, he bore himself so easily and readily that he won the 
admiration of most of the audience. Racked again on the 31st 
of October, he was indicted at Westminster that he with others 
had conspired at Rome and Reims to raise a sedition in the realm 
and detlirone the queen. On the 20th of November he was 
brought in guilty before Lord Chief Justice Wray ; and in reply 
to him said : ‘‘If our religion do make traitors we are worthy to 
be condemned ; but otherwise are and have been true subjects 
as ever the queen had.” He received the sentence of the traitor’s 
death with the Te Deum laudamus, and, after spending his last 
days in pious exercises, was led with two companions to Tyburn 
(ist of December 1581) and suffered the barbarous penalty. Of 
all the Jesuit missionaries who suffered for their allegiance to the 
ancient religion. Campion stands the highest. His life and his 
aspirations were pure, his zeal true and his loyalf7 unquestionable. 
He was beatified by Leo XIII. in 18B6. 

An admirable biography is to be found in Kichard Simpson's 
Edmund Campiim (18C7); and a complete list of bis works in 
De Backer's liiblioth{que de la ampagnie de Jesus. (E. Tk.) 

CAMPIOH, THOMAS (1567-1620), English poet aitd musician, 
was born in London on the isth of February i567,and christened 
at St Andrew’s, Holbom. He was the son of John Camption of 
the Middle Temple, who was by profession one of the cursitors of 
the chancery court, the clerks ‘‘ of course,” whose duties were to 
draft the various writs and legal instruments in correct ionn. Hu 
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mother was Lucy Searle, daughter of Laurence Scarie, one of the 
queen’s scijeants-at-arms. Dpon the death of Campion’s father 
in 1576, bis mother married Augustine Steward and died herself 
soon after. Steward acted for some prears as guardian of the 
orphan, and sent him in 1581, together*with Thomas Siriey, his 
step,son by his second wife Anne, rfl|^t of Clement Sisley, to 
Feterhouse, Camlwidge, as a gentleman pensioner. He studied 
at Cambridge for four years, and left the university, it would 
appear, without a degree, l>ut strongly imbued with those tastes 
for classical literature which exercised such powerful influence 
upon his subsequent work. In April 1587 he was admittr,d to 
Gray's Inn, possibly with the intention of adopting a legal 
profession, but he had little symjjatlvy with legal studies and does 
not appear to have been called to the bar. Ills subsequent 
movements are not certain, but in 1591 he appears to have taken 
part in the French expedition under Essex, sent for the assi*ance 
of Henry IV. against the League; and in 1606 he first appears 
with the degree of doctor of physic, tiuiugh the absence of records 
does not permit us to ascertain where tliis was olitainod. The 
rest of his life w.is probably spent in London, where he practised 
as a physician until his death on the ist of March 1620, leaving 
behind him, it would appear, neither wife nor issue. He was 
buried the .same day at St Dun.stan‘s-in-tlie-Wcst, Fleet Street. 

The body of his works is considerable, the earliest known being 
a group of five anonymous poems included in the Songs of Divers 
Noblemen and Gentlemen, appended to Newman’s surreptitious 
edition of Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella, which appeared m 1591. 
In 1595 appeared under his own name the Poemata, a collection 
of Latin panegyrics, elegies and epigrams, which evince much 
skill in handling, and won him considerable reputation. This was 
followed in 1601 by A Booke of Ayres, one of the song-l^ks so 
fashionable in his day, the music of which was contributed in equal 
proportions by himself and Philip Rosseter, while the words were 
almost certainly all written by him. The following year he 
published his Obsertiations in the Art of English Poesie, “ against 
the vulgar and unartificial custom of riming,” in favour of rhyme- 
less verse on tlie model of classical quantitative poetry. Its 
appearance at this stage was important as the final statement of 
the crazy prejudice by one of its sanest and best equipped 
champions, but the challenge thus thrown down was accepted by 
Daniell, who in his Defence of Ryme, published tlie same year, 
finally demolished the movement. 

In 1607 he wrote and publislied a masque for the occasion of 
tlie marriage of Lord Hayes, and in 1613 he issued a volume of 
Songs of Mourning (set to music by Coperario or John Coopei') 
for the loss of Prince Henry, which was sincerely lamented by the 
whole English nation. The same year he wrote and arranged 
three masques, the Lords' Masque for the marriage of Princess 
Elizabeth, an entertainment for the amusement of Queen Anne 
at Caversham House, and a Uiird for the marriage of the earl of 
Somerset to the infamous F’rances Howard, countess of Essex. 
If, moreover, as appears quite likely, his Two Doohes of Ayres 
(both words and music written by himself) belongs also to this 
year, it was indeed his annus mirabilis. 

Some time in or after 1617 appeared bis Third and Fourth 
Booke of Ayres; while to that year probably also belongs his 
New Way of making Foure Parts in Counter-point, a technical 
treatise which was for many years the standard text-book on 
the sulqect. It was included, with annotations by Christopher 
Sympson, in Playfair's Brief Introduction to the SMU of Mustek, 
and two editions appear to have been bought up by 1660. In 
t6i8 appeared Tke Ayres that were sang and played at Brougham 
Castle on the occasion of the king's entertainment there, the 
music Mason and Earsden, wffile the words were almost 
certainly by Campion ; and in 1619 he published his Epigram- 
matwm LdM II. Umbra Elegiafum liber unus, a r^rint of his 
1595 collection with considerable omissions, additions (in the 
form of another book of epigrams) and coirections. 

While Campion had attained a considerate reputation in 
his own day, in the years that followed his death his works sank 
into complete obitrion. No doubt this was due to the nature 
of the media in which he mainly worked, the masque and the 
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song-book. The masque was an amusement at any time too 
costly to be popular, and with the Rebellion it was practically 
extinguished. The vogue of the song-books was even more 
ephemeral, and, as in ,the case of the masque, the Puritan 
ascendancy, with its distaste for all secular music, effectively 
put an end to the madrigal. Its loss involved that of many 
hundreds of dainty lyrics, including those of Campion, and it 
is due to the enthusiastic efforts of Mr A. H. Sullen, who first 
published a collection of the poet’s works in 1889, that his genius 
has been recognized and his place among the foremost rank of 
Elizabethan lyric poets restored to him. 

Campion set little store by his English lyrics; they were to 
him “ the superfluous blossoms of his deeper studies,” but we 
may thank the fates that his precepts of rhymeless versification 
so little affected his practice. His rhymeless experiments are 
certa'inly better conceived than many others, but they lack the 
spontaneous grace and freshness of his other poetry, while the 
whole scheme was, of course, unnatural. He must have possessed 
a very delicate musical ear, for not one of his songs is unmusical; 
moreover, the fact of his composing both words and music gave 
rise to a metrical fluidity which is one of his most characteristic 
features. Rarely indeed are his rhythms uniform, while they 
frequently shift from line to line. His range was very great both 
in feeling and expression, and whether he attempts an elaborate 
epithalamium or a simple country ditty, the re.sult is always full 
of unstudied freshness and tuneful charm. In some of his sacred 
pieces he is particularly successful, combining real poetry with 
genuine religious fervour. 

Bim.ioc.RAi’HY. -irci)A.(, &c., ctl. A, H. Bullen (1889) excluding 
A New Way, &c.: Songs and Masques, ed. A. H. Bullen (1903), with 
an introduction on Campion's music by Janet Dodge; Poems, &c, 
(in English), ed. P. Vivian (1907); Complete Works, ed. P. Vivian 
(Cliirendon Ih-ess, 1908). The “ Observations in the Art of English 
I’oesie ” are also published in Haslewood’s Ancient Critical Essays 
and Gregory Smith's Elizabethan Critical Essays, vol. ii. (1903). 

( 1 ‘. Vn.) 

CAMPISTRON, JEAN GALBERT DE French 

dramatist, was bom at Toulouse of noble family in 1656. At the 
age of seventeen he was wounded in a duel and sent to Paris. 
Here he became an ardent disciple of Racine. If he copied his 
master’s methods of construction with .some success, in the 
execution of his plans he never advanced beyond mediocrity, 
nor did he ever approach the secret of the musical lines of Athalie 
and Phedre. He secured the patronage of the influential duchesse 
de Bouillon by dedicating Arminius to her, and in 1685 he scored 
his first success with Andronic, which disguised under other 
names the tragic story of Don Carlos and Elizabeth of France. 
The piece made a great sensation, but Campistron’s treatment 
is weak, and he failed to avail himself of the possibilities inherent 
in his subject. Racine was asked by Louis Joseph, due de 
Vendome, to write the book of an opera to be performed at a 
fete given in honour of the Dauphin. He handed on the com¬ 
mission to Carapistron, who produced Acis el GedathSe for Lulli’s 
music. Campistron bad another success in Tiridate (1691), in 
which he treated, again under changed names, the biblical story 
of Amnon’s passion for his sister Tamar. He wrote many other 
tragedies and two comedies, one of which, Le Jaloux disabuse, 
has been considered by some judges to be his best work. In 
1686 he had lieen made intendant to the due do Vendome and 
followed him to Italy and Spain, accompanying him on all his 
campaigns. If he was not a good poet he was an honest man 
under circumstances in which corruption was easy and usual. 
Many honours, were conferred on him. 'The king of Spain 
bestowed on him the order of St James of the Sword; the duke 
of Mantua made him marquis of Penango in Montferrat; and 
in 1701 he was received into the Academy. After thirty years 
of service with Vendome he retired to his native place, where 
he died on the nth of May 1723. 

CAMPOAMOR Y CAMPOOSORIO, RAMON DE (1817-1901), 
Spanish poet, was bom at Navia (Asturias) on tlie 24th of 
September 1817. Abandoning his first intention of entering the 
Jesuit order, he studied medicine at Madrid, found an opening in 
politics as a supporter of the Moderate party, and, after occupying 
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several subordinate posts, became governor of Castelldn de la 
Plana, of Alicante and of Valencia. His conservative tendencies 
grew more pronounced with time, and his PoUmieas con la 
Democracia (1862) may be taken as the definitive expression of 
his political opinions. His first appearance as a poet dated from 
1840, when he published his Ternezas y flares, a collection of 
idyllic verses, remarkable for their technical excellence. His 
Ayes del Alma (1842) and his Pdbulas morales y pnliticas (1842) 
sustained his reputation, but showed no perceptible increase of 
power or skill. An epic poem in sixteen cantos, Colcn (1853), is 
no more successful than modern epics usually are. Campoamor’s 
theatrical pieces, such as El Palacio de la Verdad (iSqi), Dies 
Irae (1873), El Honor (1874) and Glorias Humanas (1885), are 
interesting experiments ; but they are totally lacking in dramatic 
spirit. He always showed a keen interest in metaphysical and 
philosophic questions, and defined his position in La Filosofia 
de las leyes (1846), Kl Personalisma (1855), Lo Absolutn (1865) 
and El Ideismo (1883). These studies are chiefly valuable as 
embodying fragments of self-revelation, and as having led to 
the composition of those doloras, humoradas and pequehos 
poenias, which the poet's admirers consider as a new poetic 
species. The first collection of Doloras was printed in 1846, and 
from that date onwards new specimens were added to each 
succeeding edition. It is difficult to define a dolora. One critic 
has described it as a didactic, symbolic stanza which combines 
the lightness and grace of the epigram, the melancholy of the 
eudecha, the concise narrative of the ballad, and the philosophic 
intention of the apologue. 'The poet himself declared that a 
dolora is a dramatic humorada, and that a pequeno poema is a 
dolora on a larger scale. These definitions are unsatisfactory. 
The humoristic, philosophic epigram is an ancient poetic form 
to which Campoamor has given a new name ; his invention goes 
no further. It cannot be denied that in the Doloras Campoamor’s 
special gifts of irony, grace and pathos find their best expression. 
Taking a commonplace theme, he presents in four, eight or twelve 
lines a perfect miniature of condensed emotion. By his choice 
of a vehicle he has avoided the fatal facility and copiousness 
which have led many Spanish poets to destruction. It pleased 
him to affect a vein of melancholy, and this affectation has been 
reproduced by his followers. Hence he gives the impression of 
insincerity, of trifling with grave subjects and of using mysticism 
as a mask for frivolity. The genuine Campoamor is a poet of 
the sunniest humour who, under the pretence of teaching 
morality by satire, is really seeking to utter the gay scepticism 
of a genial, epicurean nature. His influence has not been alto¬ 
gether for good. His formula is too easily mastered, and to his 
example is due a plague of doloras and humoradas by poetasters 
who have caricatured their model. Campoamor, as he himself 
said, did not practise art for art’s sake ; he used art as the 
medium of ideas, and in ideas his imitators are poor. He died 
at Madrid on the 12th of February 1901. Of late years a deep 
silence had fallen upon him, and we are in a position to judge 
him with the impartiality of another generation. Tlie over¬ 
whelming bulk of his work will perish ; we may even say that 
it is already dead. His pretensions, or the pretensions put 
forward in his name, that he discovered a new poetic genre will 
be rejected later, as they are rejected now by all competent 
judges. The title of a philosophic poet will be denied to him. 
But he will certainly survive, at least in extract, as a distinguished 
humorist, an expert in epigrammatic and sententious aphorism, 
an artist of extremely finished execution. (J. F.-K.) 

CAMPOBASSO, a city of Molise, Italy, the capital of the 
province of Campobasso, 172 m. E.S.E. of Rome by rail, situated 
2132 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901) town 11,273; commune 
14,491. The town itself contains no buildings of antiquarian 
interest, but it has some fine modern edifices. Its chief industry 
is the manufacture of arms and cutlery. Above the town are 
the picturesque ruins of a castle of the 15th century. The date 
of the foundation of Campobasso is unknown. The town, with 
the territory surrounding it, was under the feudal rule of counts 
until 1739, when it passed to the Neapolitan crown, in considera¬ 
tion of a payment of 108,000 ducats. 
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CAMPODEA, a small whitish wingless insect with long flexible 
antennae and a mir of elongated caudal appendages. The best- 
known species (Campodea slaphylinus) h^ a wide distribution 
and is equally at home in the warm valleys of south Europe, 
in the subarctic conditions of mountain tops, in caves and in 
woods and gardens in England. It lives in damp places under 
stones, fallen trees or in rotten wood and leaves. Although 
blind, it immediately crawls away on exposure to the light into 
the nearest crevice or other sheltered spot, feeling the way with 
its antennae. Its action is characteristically serpentine, recalling 
that of a centipede. Campodea is one of the bristle-tailed or 
thysanurous insects of the order Aptera {q.v.). 

CAMPOMANES,PEDRO RODRIGUEZ, Con1)EDe(i723-i8o2), 
Spanish statesman and writer, was bom at Santa Eulalia de 
Sorribia, in Asturias, on the ist of July 1723. From 1788^1793 
he was president of the council of Castile ; but on the accession 
of Charles IV. he was removed from his office, and retired from 
public life, regretted by the tme friends of his country. His first 
literary work was Antiquidad marilima de la republica de 
Carlago, with an appendix containing a translation of the Voyage 
of Hanna the Carthaginian, with curious notes. This appeared 
in a quarto volume in 1756. His principal works are two admir¬ 
able essays, Discurso sabre el fuinenlo de la industria popular, 
1774, and Discurso sobre la edueacion popular de los artesanos 
y su foinenlo, 1775. ^ supplement to the last, he published 

four appendices, each considerably larger than the original essay. 
The first contains reflections on the origin of the decay of arts and 
manufactures in Spain during the last century. The second 
points out the steps necessary for improving or re-establishing 
the old manufactures, and contains a curious collection of royal 
ordinances and rescripts regarding the encouragement of arts 
and manufactures, and the introduction of foreign raw materials. 
'J'he third treats of the gild laws of artisans, contrasted with 
the results of Spanish legislation and the municipal ordinances 
of towns. The fourth contains eight essays of Francisco Martinez 
<le Mata on national c-ommerce, with some observations adapted 
to present circumstances. These were all printed at Madrid in 
1774 and 1777, in five volumes. Count Campomanes died on the 
3rd of February 1802. 

Don A. Rodriguez Villa has jilaccd a biographical notice of Campo- 
matios as an introduction to the first edition of his Cartas pohticv- 
eionomicas, publLshod in 1878. 

CAMPOS, ARSENIO MARTINEZ DE (1831-1900), Spanish 
marshal, senator and knight of the Golden Fleece, was born at 
Segovia on the 14th of December 1831. He graduated as a 
lieutenant in 1852, and for some years was attached to the staff 
college as an assistant professor. He took part in the Morocco 
campaign of 1859-1860, and distinguished himself in sixteen 
actions, obtaining the cross of San Fernando, and the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. He then returned to the staff college as a 
professor. Afterwards he joined the expedition to Mexico under 
Prim. In 1869 he was sent to Cuba, where he was promoted to 
the rank of general in 1872. On his return to the Peninsula, the 
Federal Republican government in 1873 confided to General 
Campos several high commands, in which he again distinguished 
himself against the Cantonal Republicans and the Cirlists. 
About that time he began to conspire with a view to restore the 
son of Queen Isabella. Though Campos made no secret of his 
designs, Marshal Serrano, in 1874, appointed him to the command 
of a division which took part in the relief of Bilbao on the 2nd of 
May of that year, and in the operations around Estella in June. 
On both occasions General Campos tried in vain to induce the 
other commanders to proclaim Alphonso XII. He then affected 
to hold aloof, and would have been arrested, had not the minister 
of war, Cchallos, answered for his good behaviour, and quartered 
him in Avila under surveillance. He managed to escape, and 
after hiding in Madrid, joined General Daban at Sagunto on the 
2qth of December 1874, where he proclaimed Alphonso XII. king 
of Spain. From that date he never ceased to exercise great 
influence in the politics of the restoration. He was considered as 
a sort of supreme counsellor, being consulted by King Alphonso, 
and later by his widow, the queen-regent, in every important 
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political crisis, and on every international or colonial question, 
especially when other generis or the army itself became trouble¬ 
some. He took an important part in the military operations 
against the Carlists, and in the negotiations with their leaders, 
which put an end to the civil war in 1876. In the same way he 
brought about the pacification of Cuba in 1878. Oh his return 
from that island he presided over a Conservative cabinet for a 
few months, but soon made way for Canovas, whom he ever 
afterwards treated as the leader of the Conservative party. In 
i88t, with other discontented generals, he assisted Sagasta in 
obtaining office. After the death of King Alphonso, Campos 
steadily supported the regency of Queen Christina, and held high 
commands, though declining to take office. In 1893 he was 
selected to command the Spanish army at Melilla, and went to 
the court of Morocco to make an advantageous treaty of peace, 
which averted a war. When the Cuban rising in 1895 asHimed 
a serious aspect, he was sent out by the Conservative cabinet of 
Canovas to cope with the rebellion, but he failed in the field, as 
well as in his efforts to win over the Creoles, chiefly because he 
was not allowed to give them local self-government, as he wished. 
Subsequently he remained aloof from politics, and only spoke 
in the senate to defend his Cuban administration and on army 
questions. After the war with America, and the loss of ^e 
colonies in 1899, when Senor Silvcla formed a new Conservative 
party and cabinet, the old marshal accepted the presidency of 
the senate, though his health was failing fast. He held this post 
up to the time of his death. This took place in the summer 
recess of 1900 at Zarauz, a village on the coast of Guipuzcoa, 
where he was buried. 

CAMPOS, an inland city of the state of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
on the Parahyba river, 30 m. from the sea, and about I43.ro- 
N.E. of the city of Rio de Janeiro. Pop. (1890) of the city, 
22,318 ; of the municipality, 78,036. The river is navigable for 
small steamers above and below the city, but is closed to coast¬ 
wise navigation by dangerous sandbars at its mouth. The 
shipping port for Campos is Imbetiba (near Macahd), 60 m. south¬ 
west, with which it is connected by rail. There is also water 
communication between the two places by means of coastal lakes 
united by canals. Campos has indirect railway communication 
with Rio de Janeiro by way of Macah6, and is the starting point 
for several small independent lines. The elevation of the aty is 
only 69 ft. above sea level, and it stands near the western margin 
of a highly fertile alluviil plain devoted to the production of 
sugar. The climate is hot and humid, and many kinds of tropical 
fruit are produced in abundance. 

CjMPULUNG (also written Campu Lung and Kimpulung), 
the capital of the department of Muscel, Rumania, and the seat 
of a suffragan bishop; situated among the outlying hills of the 
Carpathian Mountains, at the head of a long well-wooded glen 
traversed by the river Tirgului, a tributary of the Argesh. Pop. 
(1900) 13,033. Its pure air and fine scenery render Campulung 
a populu summer resort. In the town are more than twenty 
churches, besides a monastery and a cathedral, which both claim 
to have been founded, in the 13th century, by Radul Negru, first 
prince of Walachia. The Tirgului supplies water-power for 
several paper-mills; annual fairs are held on the 20th of July 
and the 24th of October ; and there is a considerable traffic with 
Transylvania, over the Torzburg Pass, 15 m. north, and with the 
south by a branch railway to Ploesci. Near Cfimpulung are the 
remains of a Roman camp; and, just beyond the gates, vestiges 
of a Roman colony, variously identified with Rumula, Stepenium 
and Ulpia Traiana, but now called Gradistea or Jidovi. 

CAMUCCINI, VINCENZO (1773-1844), Italian historical 
painter, was born at Rome. He was educated by his brother 
Pietro, a picture-restorer, and Borubelli, an engraver, and, up to 
the age of thirty, attempted nothing higher than copies of the 
great masters, his especial study being Raphael. As an original 
painter, Camuccini belongs to the school of the French artist 
David. His works are rather the fruits of great cleverness and 
patient care than of fresh and original genius ; and his style was 
essentially imitative. He enjoyed immense popularity, both 
i personally and as an artist, and received many honours and 
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preferments from the papal and other Italian courts. He was 
appointed director of the Academy of San Luca and of the 
Neapolitan Academy at Rome, and conservator of the pictures 
of the Vatican. He was also made chevalier of nearly all the 
orders in Italy, and member of the Legion of Honour. His chief 
works are the classical paintings of the “ Assassination of Caesar,” 
the ” Death of Virginia,” the ‘‘ Devotion of the Roman Women,” 
“ Young Romulus and Remus,” “ Horatius Codes,” the “ .St 
I'homas,” which was copied in mosaic for St Peter’s, the “ Pre¬ 
sentation of Christ in the Temple ” and a number of excellent 
portraits. He became a rich man, and made a fine collection of 
pictures which in 1856 were .sold, a numl>er of them (including 
Raphael's ” Madonna with the Pink ’’) being bought by the duke 
of Northumberland. 

CAMULODUNUM, also written CamalodOnum (mod. Col¬ 
chester, a British and Roman town. It was the capital of 
the British chief Cuntbelin and is named on his coins : after his 
death and the Roman conquest of south Britain, the Romans 
established (about a.d. 48) a eolonia or municipality peopled 
with discharged legionaries, and intended to serve both as an 
informal garrison and as a centre of Roman civilization. It was 
.stormed and burnt a.d. 61 in the rising of Boadicea (q.v.), but 
soon recovered and became one of the chief towns in Roman 
Britain. Its walls and some other buildings still stand and 
abundant Roman remains enrich the local museum. The name 
denotes “ the fortress of Camulos,” the Celtic Mars. 

CAHUS, ARMAND GASTON (1740-1804), French revolu¬ 
tionist, was a successful advocate before tlie Revolution. In 
1789 he was elected by the third estate ol Paris to the states 
general, and attracted attention by his speeches against social 
inequalities. Elected to the National Convention by the depart¬ 
ment of Haute-Loire, he was named mcmljer of the committee of 
general safety, and then sent as one of the commissioners charged 
with the surveillance of General C. F. Dumouriez. Delivered 
with lus colleagues to the Austrians on the .trd of April 1793, he 
was exchanged for the daughter of Louis XVI. in November 
1795. He played an inconspicuous role in the council of the Five 
Hundred. On the 14th of August 1789 the Constituent Assembly 
made Camus its archivist, and in that capacity he organized the 
national archives, classified the papers of the different assemblies 
of the Revolution and drew up analytical taUes of the proces- 
verbaux. He was restored to the office in 1796 and became 
absorbed in literary work. He remained an austere republican, 
refusing to take part in the Napoleonic regime. 

CAMUS, CHARLES fiTIENNE LOUIS (1699-1768), French 
mathematician and mechanician, was bom at Cr6cy-en-Brie, 
near Meaux, on the Z5th of August 1699. He studi^ mathe¬ 
matics, civil and military architecture, and astronomy, and 
became associate of the Academie des Sciences, professor of 
geometry, secretary to the Academy of Architecture and fellow 
of the Royal Society of London. In 1736 he accompanied 
Pierre Louis Maupertuis and Alexis Claude Clairaiit in the 
expedition to Lapland for the measurement of a degree of tlie 
meridian. He died on tlie 2nd of February 1768. He was the 
author of a Cours de matMmaUques (Paris, 1766), and a number 
of essays on mathematical and mechanical subjects (see Poggen- 
dorff, BiogAit, Hani’morterbuch). 

CAMUS, FRANCOIS JOSEPH DES (1672-1732), French 
mechanician, was bom near St Mihid, on the 14th ol September 
1672. After studying for the church, he devoted himself to 
mechanical inventioas, a number of which he described in his 
Traiie des forces mouvantes pour la pratique des arts et metiers, 
Paris, 1722. He died in England in 1732. 

CAMUS DE MEZifiRES, NICOLAS LE (1721-1789), French 
architect, was bom at Paris on the a6th of March 1721, and died 
at the same city on the a7th of July 1789. He published several 
works on architectural and related subjects. 

CANA, of Galilee, a village of Palestine remarkable as the 
home of Nathanael, and the scene of Christ’s “ beginning of 
miracles ” (Jolm ii. i-ii, iv. 46-54). Its site is unknown, but it 
is evident from the biblical narrative that it was in the neighbour- 
h(x>d of, and higher than, Capemaum. Opinioo as to identifica¬ 


tion is fairly divided between Kefr Kcnna and Kana-el-Jelil. 
The former, about 4 m. N.N.E. of Nazareth, contains a 
ruined church and a small Christian population ; the latter 
is an uninhabited village about 9 m. N. of Nazareth, with no 
remains but a few cisterns. 

CANAAN, CANAANITES. These geographical and ethnic 
terms have a shifting reference, which doubtles.s arises out of the 
migrations of the tribes to which tlie term “ ( anaanites ” 
belongs. Thus in Josh. v. i the terra seems to be applied to a 
population on the coast of the Mediterranean, and in josh, xi, 3. 
Num. xiii. 29 (cf. also Cren. xiii. 12) not only to these, but to a 
people in the j ordan Valley. In Isa, xxiii. 11 it seems to be used 
of Phoenicia, and in Zeph. ii. 5 (where, however, the text is 
disputed) cf Philistia. Most often it is applied comprehensively 
to the population of the entire west Jordan land and its pre- 
Israelitish inhabitants. This usage is characteristic of the 
writer called the Yuhwist (J); see e.g. Gen. xii. 5. .xxxiii. 18: 
Ex. XV. 15; Num. xxxiii. 51; jnsli. xxii. 9; Judg. iii. i; Ps. cvi. 38, 
and elsewhere. It was also, as Augustine tells us,' a usage of the 
Phoenicians to call their land “ Canaan,” This is confirmed by 
coins of the city of Laodicea by the Lebanon, which bear the 
legend, “ Of Laodicea, a metropolis in Canaan " ; these coins are 
dated under Antiochus IV.(i75-i04Ji.f.),andhi.ssuccessors,Grefik 
writers, too, tell us a fact of much interest, viz. that the original 
name of Phoenicia was x™, Le. Kena. a short, collateral form of 
Kena'an or Kan'an. The form Kan an is favoured by the Egyptian 
usage. Seti I. is said to have conquered the Shasu, or Arabian 
nomads, from the fortress of Taru (.Shur ?) to ” the Ka-n-'-na,” 
and Rameses III. to have built a temple to the god Amen in “ the 
Ka-n-'-na.” By this geographical name is proljably meant all 
western Syria and Palestine with Raphia—“ the (first) city of the 
Ka-n-'-na ”—for the south-west boundary towarrls the desert." 
In the letters sent by governors and princes of Palestine to their 
Egyptian overlord "Commonly known as the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets—we find the two forms KJnahhi and Kinahna, corres¬ 
ponding to Kena' and Kena'an respectively, and standing, as 
Ed. Meyer has shown, for Syria in its widest extent. 

On the name “ Canaan ” Winckler remarks,* “ There is at 
present no prospect of an etymological explanation.” From the 
fact that Egyptian (though not Hebrew) scribes constantly 
prefix the article, we may suppose that it originally meant 
” the country of the Canaanitos,” just as the Hebrew phrase 
“ the Lebanon ” may originally have meant “ the highlands of 
the Libnites ” ; and we are thus permitted to group the term 
“ Cajiaan ” with clan-names such as Achan, Akun, Jaakan, 
Anak (generally with the article prefixed), Kiun, Kenan. Nor 
are scholars more unanimous with regard to the region where the 
terms “ Canaanite ” and “ Canaan ” arose. It may be true that 
the term Kina^i in the Amarna letters corresponds to Syria and 
Piilestine in their entirety. But this does not prove that the 
terms “ Canaanite ” and “ Canaan ” arose in that region, for 
they are presumably much older than the Amarna tablets. Let 
us refer at this point to a document in Genesis which is pcrliaps 
hardly estimated at its true value, the so-ailled Table of Peoi^cs 
in Gta. x. Here we find “ Canaan ” included among the four 
sons of If Cush in ». 6 really means Ethiopia, and M-?-r-i-ra 
Egypt, and Put the Libyans, and if IJam is really a Hebraized 
form of the old Egyptian name for Egypt, Kam-t (black),'' the 
passage is puzzling in the extreme. But if, as luis recently been 
suggested," Cush, M-s-r-i-m, and Put are in north Arabia, and 
Ham is thic short for Yarham or Yeraljme’el (see 1 Chr. ii. 25-27, 
42^ a north Arabian name intimately associated with Caleb, all 
becomes dear, and Canaan in particular is shown to be an 
Arabian name. Now it is no mere hypothesis tliat beginning 

^ Enaf ratio in Psalm civ. 

* W. M. Muller, Asien %tnd Europa, p. 205. 

“ The letters are written in the ouicial and diplomatic language 
—Babylonian, though “ Canaanitish" words and idioms an* mrt 
wanting. 

* Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, 181. 

® These explanations are endowed by Driver on Gen. x.). 

* See the relevant articks in Ensy. Bib. and Cheync's Genesis 
and Exodus. 
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from about 4000 b.c.* a wave of Semitic mifpB.tion poured out of 
Arabia, and flooded Babylonia certainly, and possibly, more or 
less, Syria and Palestine also. Al.so that between 2800 and 2600 
B.c. a second wave from Arabia took the same course, covering 
not only Babylonia, but also Syria and Palestine and prolmbly 
also Egypt (the Hyksos). It is soon after this that wo meet with 
the great empire-builder and civilizer, Khammurabi (2267-2213), 
the first king of a united Babylonia. It is noteworthy that tiie 
first part of his name is identical with the name of the father of 
Canaan in Genesis (llam or Kham), indicating his Arabian 
origin.- It was he, too, who re.stored the ancient supremacy of 
Babylonia over Syria and Palestine, and so prevented the 
Babylonizing of these countries from coming to an abrupt end. 

We now understand how the Phoenicians, whose ancestors 
arrived in the second Semitic migration, came to call their land 
“ Canaan.” They had in fact the best right to do so. The first of 
the Canaanite immigrants were driven seawards by tlie masses 
which followed them. They settled in Phoenicia, and in after 
times became so great in commerce that “ Canaanite ” became a 
common Hebrew term for ” merchant ” (e.g. Isa. xxiii. 8). It is 
a plausible theorj- that in the conventional language of liieir 
inscriptions they preserved a number of geographical and re¬ 
ligious phra.ses which, for them, had no clear meaning, and 
belonged properly to the land of their distant ancestors, Arabia.® 
Kor their own traditions as to their origin see Phoenicia ; we 
cannot venture to reject these altogether. The masses of immi¬ 
grants which followed them may have borne the name of 
.\morites. A few words on this designation must here be given. 
Both within and without Palestine the name was famous. 

First, as regards the Old Testament. We find ‘‘ the Amorite ” 
(a collective term) mentioned in the Table of Peoples (Gen. x. 
i6-i8a) among other tribal names, the exact original reference of 
which had probably been forgotten. No one in fact would 
gather from this and parallel passages how important a part was 
played by the Amorites in the early history of Palestine. In 
Gen. xiv. 7 (., Josh. x. 3 f., Deut. i. 19 ff., 27, 44 we find them 
located in the southern mountain country, while in Num. xxi. 13, 
2if., Josh.ii.to, ix. 10, xxiv.8, i2,&c.wehearof two great Amorite 
kings, residing respectively at Heshbon and Ashtaroth on the 
e.ast of the Jordan. Quite different, however, is the view taken in 
Gen. XV. i6,xlviii. 22, Jo.sh. xxiv. 15, Judg. i. 34, Am. ii.9, io,&c., 
where the name of Amorite is synonymous with ” Canaanite,” 
except that “ Amorite ” is never used for the population on the 
coast. Next, as to the extra-Biblical evidence. In the Egyptian 
inscriptions and in the Amama tablets Amar and Amumi have a 
more limited meaning, being applied to the mountiiin-region 
east of Phoenicia, extending to the Orontes. Later on, Amurru 
became the Assyrian term for the interior of south as well as 
north Palestine, and at a still more recent period the term “ the 
land of Hatti ” (conventionally ■= Hittites) displaced ‘‘ Amurru ” 
so far os north Palestine is concerned (see Hittites). 

Thus the Phoenicians and the Amorites belong to the first 
stage of the second great Arabian migration. In the interval 
preceding the second stage Syria with Palestine became an 
Egyptian dependency, tliough the links with the sovereign 
power were not so strong as to prevent frequent local rebellions. 
Under Thothmes Ill. and Amen-hotep II. the pressure of a strong 
hand kept the Syrians and Can.aanites sufficiently loyal to the 
Pharaohs. The reign of Amen-hotep III., however, was not 
quite so tranquil for the Asiatic province. Turbulent chiefs 
began to seek their opportunities, though as a rule they did not 
find them because they could not obtain the help of a neighbour¬ 
ing king.* The boldest of the disaffected was Aziru, son of Abd- 

’ For the grounds of these dates sec Wincklcr, Cesck, Isr. i. 127 f. ; 
Baton, Early Hist, of Syria and 1 ‘alestine (1902), pp. 6-8. 25-28. 

“ It is true the Babylonians tlicmselves interpreted the name 
differently (5 R. 44 a b 21). himta rapashtum, “wide family.” That, 
however, is only a natural protest against what we may call Canaan- 
ism or Arabism. 

“ See Cheyne. Genesis and Exodus (on Gen. i. 26). and cf. G. A. 
Cooke. N. Sem. Inscriptions {e.g. pp. 30-40, on Eshmunazar's in¬ 
scription). 

■* See Amarna Letters, Winckler'a edition. No. 7. 
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ashirta, a prince of Amurru, who even before the death of Amen- 
hotep III. endeavoured to extend his power into the plain of 
Damascus. Akizzi, governor of Katna (near Homs or Hamath), 
reported this to the Pharaoh who seems to have frustrated the 
attempt. In the next reign, however, both father and son caused 
infinite trouble to loyal servants of Egypt like Rib-Addi, governor 
of Gubla (Gebal). 

It was, first, the advance of the Hatti (Hittites) into Syria, 
which began in the time of Amen-hotep III., but became far more 
threatening in that of his successor, and next, the resumption of 
the second Arabian migration, which most seriously undermined 
the Egyptian power in Asia. Of the former we cannot speak 
here (see Hittites), except so far as to remark that Abd-Ashirta 
and his son Aziru, though at first afraid of the Hatti, was after¬ 
wards clever enough to make a treaty with their king, ani^ with 
other external powers, to attack the districts which remained 
loyal to Egypt. In vain did Rib-Addi send touching appeals 
for aid to the distant Pharaoh, who was far too much engag^ in 
his religious innovations to attend to such messages. Wlwt most 
interests us is the mention of troublesome in varlcrs called sometimes 
sa-gas (a Babylonian ideogram meaning “ robber ”), sometimes 
JJabiri. Who are these Habiri ? Not, as was at first thought by 
some, specially the Israelites, but all those trilws cf land-hungry 
nomads (“ Hebrews ”) who were attracted by the wealth and 
luxury of the settled regions, and sought to appropriate it for 
themselves. Among these we may include not only the Israelites 
or tribes which afterwards became Israclitish, but the Moabites, 
Ammonites and Edomites. We meet with the JJabiri in north 
Syria. Itakkama writes thus to the Pharaoh,® “ Behold, 
Namyawaza has surrendered all the cities of the king, my lord, 
to the Sa-gas in tlie land of Kadesh and in Ubi. But I will go, 
and if thy gods and thy sun go before me, I will bring back the 
cities to the king, my lord, from the gabiri, to show myself 
.subject to him ; and I will expel Uic Sa-gas.” . Similarly Zimrida, 
king of Sidon, declares, “ Ail my cities which the king has given 
into my hand, have come into the hand of the ^abiri.” ^ Nor 
liad Palestine any immunity from the Arabian invaders. The 
king of Jerusalem, Abd-Hiba, the second part of whose name has 
been thought to represent the Hebrew Yahweh,'^ reports thus to 
the Pharaoh, “ If (Egyptian) troops come this year, lands and 
princes will remain to the king, my lord ; but if troops come not, 
these lands and princes will not remain to the king, my lord." 
AlxHgiba’s chief trouble arose from persons called Milkili and 
the sons of Lapaya, who arc .said to have entered into a trea.son- 
able league with the JJabiri. Apparently this restless warrior 
found his death at the siege of Gina." All these princes, however, 
malign each other in their letters to the Pharaoh, and protest 
their own innocence of traitorous intentions. Namyawaza, for 
instance, whom Itakkama (see above) accuses of disloyalty, 
writes thus to tlie Pharaoh, “ Behold, 1 and my warriors and my 
chariots, together with ray brethren and my Sa-gas, and my Suti>" 
are at the disposal of the (royal) troops, to go whithersoever theking, 
my lord, commands.”” This petty prince, therefore, sees no harm 
in having a bund of Arabians for his garrison, os indeed Hezekiah 
long afterwards had his Urbi to help him against Sennacherib. 

From the same period we have recently derived fresh and 
important evidence as to pre-Israelitish P^estine. As soon as 
the material gathered is large enough to be thoroughly classified 
and critically examined, a true history of early Palestine will be 
within measurable distance. At present, there are five places 
whence the new evidence has been obtained: i. Tell-el-Hasy, 
generally identified with the Lachish of the Old Testament. 
Excavations were made here in 1890-1892 by Flinders Petrie 
and Bliss. 2. Gezer, plausibly identified with the Gezer of 1 Rings 
ix. 16. Here R. A. S. Macalister began excavating in 1902. 
3. Tell-e^-Safy, possibly the Gath of the Old Testament, 6 ra. from 
i^eutheropolis. Here F. J. Bliss and R. A. S. Macalister made 

' Op. cit. No. 146, * Op, cit. No. 147. 

• Johns, Assyrian Deeds, iii. p. 16. 

• Amama Letters, No. 180 (xi. 20-24). 

• Ihid. No. 164 (xi. 15-18). “ Nomads o£ the Syriao desert. 

” A mama Letters, No. 144 (xi. 24-32). 
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some discoveries in 1899-1900. A complete examination of the 
site, however, was impos-sible. 4. Tell-el-MutasclIim, near 
Lcjjun (Megiddo-Legio). Schumacher began working here in 
1903 for the German Palestine Society. 5. Tuannek, on the 
South of the plain of Esdraelon. Here Prof. Ernst Sellin of 
Vienna was able to do much in a short time (1902-1904). It may 
lie mentioned here that on the first of these sites a cuneiform 
tablet belonging to the Amarna scries was discovered ; at Gezer, 
a deed of sale ; at Tell-el-Hasy the remains of a Babylonian 
stele, three seals, and three cylinders with Babylonian mytho¬ 
logies representations ; at Tell-el-Mutasellim, a seal bearing a 
Babylonian legend, and at Taannek, twelve tablets and frag¬ 
ments of tablets were found near the fragments of the terra¬ 
cotta box in which they were stored. It is a remarkable fact 
that ^e kings or chiefs of the neighbourhood should have used 
Babylonian cuneiform in their own official correspondence. 
But much beside tablets has been found on these sites ; primitive 
sanctuaries, for instance. The splendid alignment of monoliths 
at Gezer is described in detail in P.E.F. Quart. Statement, 
January 1903, p. 23, and July 1903, p. 219. There is reason, 
as Macalister thinks, to believe that it is the result of a gradual 
development, beginning with two small pillars, and gradually 
enlarging by later additions. There is a smaller one at Tell-es- 
l^afy. The Semitic cult of sacred standing stones is thus proved 
to be of great antiquity; Sellin’s discoveries at Taannek and those 
of Bliss at Tell-e§-Safy fully confirm this. Rock-hewn altars 
have also been found, illustrating the prohibition in Ex. xx. 
25, 26, and numerous jars with the skeletons of infants. We 
cannot doubt that the sacrificing of children was practised on a 
large scale among the Canaanites. Their chief deity was Ashtart 
(Astarte), the goddciis of fertility. Numerous images of her have 
lieen found, but none of the god Baal. The types of the divine 
form vary in the different places. The other images which have 
been found represent Egyptian deities. We must not, howe\'er, 
infer that there was a large Egyptian element in the Canaanilish 
Pantheon. What the images do prove is the large amount of 
intercourse between Egypt and Canaan, and the presence of 
Egyptians in the subject country. 

See the Tcll-et-.imarna J.etlers, cd. by Wincklcr. with translation 
(i8yO); tile reports of Macalister in the I’al. Kxpl. Fund Statements 
from lyo.t onwards ; Sellin’s report of excavations at Tell Taannek ; 
also II. W. Hoga, “ Recent Assyriology,” &c., in Inaugural Lectures 
ed. by Prof. A. S. Peake (Mancliester I'niversity. 11105). On Biblical 
(inestions, see Dillniann’s commentaries and the Bible diciionaries. 
See further articles PALKSTINE; Jaws. (T. K. C.) 

CANACHUS, a sculptor of Sicyon in Achaea, of the latter part 
of the 6th century n.c. He was especially noted as the author 
of two great statues of Apollo, one in bronze made for the temple 
at Miletus, and one in cedar wood made for Thebes. The coins 
of Miletus furnish us with copies of the former and show the god 
to have held a stag in one hand and a bow in the other. The 
rigidity of these works naturally impressed later critics. 

CANADA. The Dominion of Canada comprises the northern 
half of the continent of North America and its adjacent islands, 
excepting Alaska, which belongs to the United States, and 
Newfoundland, still a separate colony of the British empire. 
Its boundary on the south is the parallel of latitude 49°, between 
the Pacific Ocean and Lake-of-the-Woods, then a chain of small 
lakes and rivers eastward to the mouth of Pigeon river on the 
north-west side of Lake Superior, and the Great Lakes with 
their connecting rivers to Cornwall, on the St I.awrence. From 
this eastward to the state of Maine the boundary is an artificial 
line nearly corresponding to lat. 45°; then an irregular line 
partly determined by watersheds and rivers divides Canada 
from Maine, coming out on the Bay of Fundy. The western 
boundary is the Pacific ■tm the south, an irregular line a few miles 
inland from the coast alcmg the “ pan handle ” of Alaska to 
Mount St-Elias, and the Nieridan of 141° to the Arctic Ocean. 
A somewhit.isimilar relationship cuts off Canada from the 
Atlantic on the east, the north-eastern coast of Labrador belong¬ 
ing to Newfoufidland. 

Physical Geography. —In spite of these restrictions of its 
natural coast line on both the Atlantic and the Pacific, Canada 


is admirably provided with harbours on both oceans. The Gulf 
of St Lawrence with its much indented shores and the coast of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick supply endless harbours, the 
northern ones clo.scd by ice in the winter, but the southern ones 
open all the year round; and on the Pacific British Columbia 
is deeply fringed with islands and fjords with well-sheltered 
harbours everywhere, in strong contrast with the unbroken 
shore of the United States to the south. The long stretches of 
sheltered navigation from the Straits of Belle Isle north of 
Newfoundland to Quebec, and for 600 m. on the British 
Columbian coast, are of great advantage for the coasting trade. 
The greatly varied Arctic coast line of Canada with its large 
islands, inlets and channels is too much clogged with ice to be of 
much practical use, but Hudson Bay, a mediterranean .sea 850 m. 
long from north to south and 600 m. wide, with its outlet Hudson 
Strait, has long been navigated by trading ships and whalers, 
and may become a great outlet for the wheat of western Canada, 
though closed by ice except for four months in the summer. Of 
the nine provinces of Canada only two have no coast line on salt 
water, the western prairie provinces of Alberta and Saskatche¬ 
wan ; but Manitoba and Ontario have a seaboard only on 
Hudson Bay and its southern extension James Bay respectively, 
and there is no probability that the shallow harbours of the 
latter bay will ever be of much importance for shipping, though 
Churchill Harbour on the west side of Hudson Buy may become 
an important grain port. What Ontario lacks in salt water 
navigation is, however, made up by the busy traffic of th.e Great 
Lakes. 

The physical features of Canada arc comparatively simple, 
and drawn on a large scale, more than half of its surface sloping 
gently inwards towards the shallow basin of Hudson Bay, with 
higher margins to the south-east and south-west. Jn the main 
it is a broad trough, wider towards the north than towards the 
south, and unsymmetrical, Hudson Bay occupying much of its 
north-eastern part, while to the west broad plains rise gradually 
to the foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains, the eastern member 
of the Cordillera which follows the Pacific coast of America. 
The physical geography of Canada is so closely bound up with 
its geology that at least an outline of the geological factors 
involved in its history is necessary to understand the present 
physiography. 'I'he mountain structures originated in t’.iree 
great orogenic periods, the earliest in the Archean, the secotid at 
the end of the Palaeozoic and the third at the end of the Mesozoic. 
The Archcan mountain chains, which enclosed the ,, 

present region of Hudson Bay, were so ancient that 
they had already been worn down almost to a plain before the 
early Palaeozoic sediments were laid down. This ruling geological 
and physical feature of the North American continent has been 
named by E. Suess the “ Canadian Shield.” Round it the 
Palaeozoic sands and clays, largely derived from its own waste, 
were deposited us nearly horizontal beds, in many places still 
almost undisturbed. Later the sediments lying to the south-east 
of this “ protoxis,” or nucleus of the continent, were pushed 
against its edge and raised into the Appalachian chain of moun¬ 
tains, which, however, extends only a short distance into Canada. 
The Mesozoic sediments were almost entirely laid down to the 
west and south-west of the protaxis, upon the flat-lying Palaeo¬ 
zoic rocks, and in the prairie region they are still almost hori¬ 
zontal ; but in the Cordillera they have been thrust up into the 
scries of mountain chains characterizing the Pacific coast region. 
The youngest of these mountain chains is naturally the highest, 
and the oldest one in most places no longer rises to heights 
deserving the name of mountains. Owing to this unsymmetric 
development of North America the main structural watershed 
is towards its western side, on the south coinciding with the 
Rocky Mountains proper, but to the northward falling back to 
ranges situated farther west in the same mountain region. The 
great central area of Canada is drained towards Hudson Bay, 
but its two largest rivers have separate watersheds, the Mackenzie 
flowing north-west to the Arctic Ocean and the St Lawrence 
north-east towards the Atlantic, the one to the south-west and 
the other to the south-east of the Archean protaxis. While 
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these ancient events shaped the topography in a broad way, its 
final development was comparatively recent, during the glacial 
period, when the loose materials were scoured from some regions 
and spread out as boulder clay, or piled up as moraines in others ; 
and the original water-ways were blocked in many places. The 
retreat of the ice left Canada much in its present condition 
except for certain post-glacial changes of level which seem to be 
still in progress. For this reason the region has a very youthful 
topography with innumerable lakes and waterfalls as evidence 
that the rivers have not long been at work. The uneven carving 
down of the older mountain systems, especially that of the 
Archean protaxis, and the disorderly scattering of glacial material 
provide most of the lake basins so characteristic of Canada. 

Lakes and Rivers .—As a result of the geological causes just 
mentioned many parts of Canada arc lavishly strewn with lakes 
of all sizes and shapes, from bodies of water hundreds of miles 
long and a thousand feet deep to ponds lost to sight in the forest. 
Thousands of these lakes have been mapped more or less carefully, 
and every new survey brings to light small lakes hitherto un¬ 
known to the white man. For numbers they can be compared 
only with those of Finland and Scandinavia in Europe, and for 
size with those of eastern Africa ; but for the great extent of 
lake-filled country there is no comparison. From the map it 
will be noticed that the largest and most thickly strewn lakes 
occur within five hundred or a thousand miles of Hudson Bay, 
and belong to the Archean protaxis or project beyond its edges 
into the I’alaeozoic sedimentary rocks which lean against it. 
The most famous of the lakes are those, of the St Lawrence 
system, which form part of the southern boundary of Canada 
and are shared with the United States ; but many others have 
the right to be called “ Great Lakes ” from their magnitude. 
There are nine others which have a length of more than loo m., 
and thirly-five which are more than 50 m. long. Within the 
Archean prolaxis they are of the most varied shapes, since they 
represent merely portions of the irregular surface inundated by 
some morainic dam at the lowest point. Comparatively few 
have simple outlines and an unbroken surface of water, the great 
majority running into long irregular bays and containing many 
islands, sometimes even thousands in number, as in Georgian 
Bay and Lake-of-the-Woods. In the Cordilleran region on the 
other hand the lakes are long, narrow and deep, in reality sections 
of mountain valleys occupied by fresh water, just as the fjords 
of the adjoining coast are valleys occupied by the sea. The lakes 
of the different regions prc-sent the same features as the nearest 
sea coasts but on a smaller scale. The majority of the lakes have 
rocky shores and islands and great variety of depth, many of the 
smaller ones, however, are rimmed with marshes and are slowly 
filling up with vegetable matter, ultimately Irecoming peat bogs, 
the muskegs of the Indian. Most of Canada is so well watered 
that the lakes have outlets and are kept fresh, but there are a few 
small lakes in southern Saskatchewan, e.g. the Quill and Old 
Wives lakes, in regions arid enough to require no outlets. In 
such cases the waters are alkaline, and contain various salts in 
solution which are deposited as a white rim round the basin 
towards the end of the summer when the amount of water has 
been greatly reduced by evaporation. It is interesting to find 
maritime plants, such as the samphire, growing on their shores 
a thousand miles from tlie sea and more than a thousand feet 
above it. In many cases the lakes of Canada simply spill over 
at the lowest point from one basin into the next below, making 
chains of lakes with no long or well-defined chaimels between, 
since in so young a country there has not yet been time for the 
rivers to have carved wide valleys. Thus canoe navigation may 
be carried on for hundreds of miles, with here and there a water¬ 
fall or a rapid requiring a portage of a few hundred yards or at 
most a mile or two. The river systems are therefore in many 
cases complex and tortuous, and very often the successive 
connecting links between the lakes receive different names. The 
best exaunple of this is the familiar one of the St Lawrence, which 
may be said to liegin as Nipigon river and to take the names St 
Mary’s, St Clair, Detroit and Niagara, before .finally flowing 
from Lake Ontario to the sea under its proper name. As these 
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lakes are great reservoirs and settling basins, the rivers which 
empty them are unusually steady in level and contain beautifully 
clear water. The St Lawrence varies only a few feet in the year 
and always has pellucid bluish-green wetter, while the Mississippi, 
whose tributaries begin only a short distance south of the Great 
Lakes, varies 40 ft. or more between high- and low-water and is 
loaded with mud. The St Lawrence is far the most important 
Canadian river from the historic and economic points of view, 
since it provided the main artery of exploration in early days, and 
with its canals past rapids and between lakes still serves as a 
great highway of trade between the interior of the continent and 
the seaports of Montreal and Quebec. It is probable that 
politically Canada would have followed the course of the States 
to the south but for the planting of a French colony with widely 
extended trading posts along the easily ascended diannel gf the 
St Lawrence and the Great Lakes, so that this river was the 
ultimate bond of union between Canada and the empire. 

North of the divide between the .St Lawrence system and 
Hudson Bay there are many large rivers converging on that 
inland sea, such as Whale river. Big river. East Main, Rupert 
and Nottaway rivers coming in from Ungava and northern 
Quebec; Moose and Albany rivers with important tributaries 
from northern Ontario; and Severn, Nelson and Churchill 
rivers from the south-west. All of these are rapid and shallow, 
affording navigation only for canoes; but the largest of them. 
Nelson river, drains the great Manitoban lakes, Winnipeg, 
Winnipegosis and Manitoba, which are frequented by steamers, 
and receive the waters of Lake-of-the-Woods, Lake Seul and 
many others emptying into Winnipeg river from Ontario; of 
Red river coming in from the United States to the south ; and 
of the southern parts of the Rocky Mountains and the western 
prairie provinces drained by the great Saskatchewan river. The 
parallel of 49° approximately separates the Saskatchewan waters 
from the streams going south to the Missouri, though a few 
small tributaries of the latter river begin on Canadian territory. 

The northern part of Alberta and Saskatchewan and much of 
northern British Columbia are drained through the Athabasca 
and Peace rivers, first north-eastwards towards Athabasca Lake, 
then north through Slave river to Great Slave Lake, and finally 
north-west through Mackenzie river to the Arctic Ocean. If 
measured to the head of Peace river the Mackenzie has a length 
of more than 2000 m., and it provides more than 1000 m. of 
navigation for stern-wheel steamers. Unfortunately, like other 
northward-flowing rivers, it docs not lead down to a frequented 
sea, and so bears little traffic except for the northern fur-trading 
posts. The Mackenzie forms a large but little-known delta in 
lat. 69°, and in its flood season the head-waters pour down their 
torrents before the thick ice of the lower part with its severer 
climate has yet given way, piling up the ice in great barriers and 
giving rise to widespread floods along the lower reaches. Similar 
flooding takes place in several other important northward-flowing 
rivers in Canada, the St Lawrence at Montreal affording the 
best-known instance. Second among the great north-western 
rivers is the Yukon, which begins its course about t8 m. 
from tide-water on an arm of the Pacific, 2800 ft. above the sea 
and just within the Canadian border. It flows first to the north, 
then to the north-west, pmssing out of the Yukon territory into 
Alaska, and then south-west, ending in Beru^ Sea, the northward 
projection of the Pacific, 2000 m. from its head-waters. Of 
Its course 1800 m. are continuously navigable for suitable 
steamers, so that most of the traffic connected with the rich 
Klondike gold-fields passes over its waters. The rest of the 
rivers flowing into the Pacific pass through British Columbia 
and are much shorter, though the two southern ones carry a 
great volume of water owing to the heavy precipitation of snow 
and rain in the Cordilleran region. The Columbia is the largest, 
but after flowing north-west and then south for about 400 m., 
it passes into the United States. With its expansions, the 
narrow and deep Arrow lakes, it is an important waterway in the 
Kootenay region. The Fraser, next in size but farther north, 
follows a similar course, entering the sea at Vancouver; while 
the Skeena and Stikine in nortlMm British Columbia are much 
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slmrter and smalkr, owing to the encroachments of Peare and 
Liard rivers, tributaries of the Nelson,on the Cordilleran territory. 
All of these rivers are waterways of some importance in their 
lower course, and are nftvigated hy powerful stern-wheel 'boats 
supplying the posts and mining camps of the interior with their 
requirements. In most cases they reach the coast through deep 
valleys nr profound canyons, and the transconrinental railways 
find their way beside them, the Canadian Pacific following at 
first tributaries of the Columbia near its great bend, and after¬ 
wards Thompson river and the Fraser ; while the Grand Trunk 
Pacific rnafces use of the valley of the Slceena and its tributaries. 
The divide between the rivers flowing west and those flowing 
east and north is very sharp in the .southern Roclcy Mountains, 
but there are lakes, the Committee’s Punch Bowl and 
Fort*ess Lake, right astride of it, sending their waters both east 
and west; and there is a mountain somewhat south of Fortre.ss 
Lake whose mdlting snows drain m three directions into tribu¬ 
taries of the Columbia, the Saskatchewan and the Athabasca, 
so that they are distributed between the Pacific, the Atlantic 
(Hudson Bay) and the Arctic Oceans. The divide between the 
St Lawrence and Hudson Hay in eastern Canada also presents 
one or two lakes draining each way, hut in a much less striking 
position, since the water-parting is flat arrd boggy instead of 
being a lofty range of mountains. The rivers of Canada, except 
the St Lawrence, arc losing their inqjortance as means of com¬ 
munication from year to year, as railways spread over the 
interior and cross the mountains to the Pacific; but from the 
point of view of the physical geographer there are few things 
more remarkable than the intricate and comprehensive way, in 
which they drain the country. As most of the Canadian rivers 
have waterfalls on their course, they must become of more 
and more importance as sources of power. Tire St Lawrence 
system,^ for instance, generates many thousand horse-power at 
Sault Ste Marie, Niagara and the Lachine rapids. All the 
larger cities of Canada make use of water power in this way, and 
many new enterprises of the kind are projected in eastern 
Canada ; but the thousands of feet of fall of the rivers in the 
Rocky Mountain region are still almost untouclied, though they 
will some day find use in manufactures like those of Switzerland. 

Tht Archtan Protaxis .—The broad geological and geographical 
relationships of the countp' have already been outlined, but the 
more important sub-divisions may now l)e taken up with more 
detail, and for that purpose five areas may be distinguished, 
much the largest being the Archean protaxis, covering about 
2,000,000 sq. m. It includes Labrador, llngava and most of 
Quebec on the east, northern Ontario on the south ; and the 
western toundary runs from Lake-of-the-Woods north-west to 
the Arctic Ocean near the mouth of Mackenzie river. The 
southern parts of the Arctic islands, especially Bank.sland, 
belong to it also. This vast area, shaped bite a broad-limbed 
V or U, with Hudson Bay in the centre, is made up chiefly of 
monotonous and barren Laurentian gneiss and granite; but 
scattered through it are important stretches of Keewatin and 
Huronian rocks intricately folded as synclines in the gneiss, as 
suggest^ earlier, the bases of ancient mounbiin ranges. The 
Keewatin and Huronian, consisting of greenstones, schists and 
more or less metamorphosed sedimentary rocks, are of special 
interest for their ore deposits, which include most of tlie important 
metals, particularly iron, nickel, copper and silver. The southern 
portion of the protaxis is now being opened up by railways, but 
the far grater northern part is known only along the Jakes and 
rivers which are navigable by canoe. Though once consisting 
of great mountain ranges there are now no lofty elevations 
in the region except along the Atlantic border in Labrador, 
where summits of the Nachvak Mountains are said to reach 
6000 ft. or more. In every other part the surface is hilly or 
mainmilated, the harder todcs, such as granite or greenstone, 
rising as rounded knobs, or in the ca.se of schists foiming narrow 
ridge.s, while the softer parts form valleys generally floored with 
lakes. From the summit of any of the higher hills one sees that 
the region is really a somewhat dissected plain, for all the hills 
rise to about the same level with a uniform skyline at the horizon. 
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The Archean protaxis is sometimes spoken of as a plateau, but 
probably hdf of it falls below 1000 ft. The lowland part includes 
from 100 to 500 m. all round the shore of Hudson Bay, and 
extends south-west to the edge of the Palaeozoic rocks on Lake 
Winnipeg. Outwards from the bay the level rises slowly to an 
average of about 1500 ft., but seldom reaches 2000 ft. except at 
' a few points near lake Superior and on lie eastern coast of 
, Labrador. In most parts the Laurentian hills are bare roches 
rruiutnnnees .scoured h^' the glaciers of the Ice Age, but a broad 
band of day land extends across northern Quebec and Ontario 
! just north of the divide. The edges of the protaxis are in general 
its highest parts, ai»d the rivers flowing outwards often have a 
descent of several hundred feet in a few miles towards the Great 
Lakfi.s, the St Lawrence or the Atlantic, and in some cases they 
have cut Ijaok deep gorges or canyons into the tabldland. The 
waterfalls are utilized at a few points to work up into wood pulp 
the forests of spruce which cover much of Labrador, Quebec and 
Ontario. Most of the pine that formeriy grew on the Archean 
at the imrthem fringe of the settlements has been cut, but the 
lumberman is still advancing northwards and approaching the 
northern limit of the famous ^nadian white pine forests, beyond 
which spruces, tamarack (larch) and poplar are the prevalent 
teoe.s. As ot>e advances northward the timber grows smaller and 
includes fewer species of trees, and finally the timber line is 
reached, near Churdiill on the west coast of Hudson Bay and 
somewhat farther south on the Labrador side. Beyond this to 
the north are the “ barren grounds ” on which herds of caribou 
(rrindter) and musk ox pasture, migrating from north to .south 
according to the season. There are no permanent ice sheets 
known on the mainland of north-eastern Canada, but some of 
the larger islands to the north of Hudson Bay and Straits are 
partially covered with glaciers on their higher points. Unless 
by its mineral resources, of which scarcely anything is known, 
the Imrren grounds can never support a white population anil 
have little to tempt even the Indian or Kskimo, who visit it 
occasionally in summer to hunt the deer in their migrations. 

The Acadian Hegion .—TTie “ maritime provinces ’’ of eastern 
Canada, including Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island, may be considered together; and to these 
provinces as politically bounded may be added, from a physical 
point of view, the analogous soutli-eastern part of Quebec—the 
entire area being designated the Acadian region. Taken as a 
whole, this ea.stem part of Canada, with a very irregular and 
extended coast-line on the Gulf of St Lawrence and the Atlantic, 
may be regarded as a northern continuation of the Appalachian 
mountain system that runs parallel to the Atlantic coast of the 
United States. The rocks underlying it have been subjected 
to successive foldings and crumplings by forces acting chiefly 
from the direction of the Atlantic Ocean, with alternating pro- 
liOTged periods of waste and denudation. The main axis of 
disturbance and the highest remaining land runs through the 
south-eastern partof Quebec, forming the Notre Dame Mountains, 
and teitoinates in the Ga.sp6 peninsula as the Shickshock 
Mountains. The first-named seldom exceed 1500 ft. in height, 
but the Shickshocks rise above 3000 ft. The province of New 
Brunswick exhibits approximately parallel but subordinate 
ridges, with wide intervening areas of nearly flat Silurian and 
Carboniferous rocks. The peninsula of Nova Sootia, connected 
by a narrow neck with New Brunswick, is formed by still another 
and more definite system of parallel ridges, deeply fretted on 
all sides by buys and harbours. A series of quartzites and slates 
referred to the Cambrian, and holding numerous and important 
veins of auriferous quartz, characterize its Atlantic or south¬ 
eastern side, while valuable coal-fields occur in Cape Breton and 
on parte of its shores on the Gulf of St Lawrence. In New 
Brunswick the Carboniferous rocks occupy a large area, but 
the ctml seams so far devdoped are thin and unimportant. 
Metalliferous ores of various Innds occur both in Nova Scotia 
and in this province, but with^the exception of toe gold already 
■mentioned, have not yet become toe objects of important 
industries. Copper and asbestos are the principal mineral 
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description, although many other minerals are known and 
already worked to some extent. Extensive tracts of good arable 
land exist in many parts of the Acadian region. Its surface was 
originally almost entirely wooded, and the products of the 
forest continue to hold a prominent place. Prince Edward 
Island, the smallest province of Canada, is low and undulating, 
based on Permo-Carboniferous and Triassic rocks affording 
a red and very fertile soil, much of which is under cultivation. 

JAf Si Lawrence Plata .—As the St Lawrence invited the 
earliest settlers to Canada and gave the easiest communication 
with the Old World, it is not surprising to find the wealthiest 
and most populous part of the country on its shores and near the 
Great Lakes which it leads up to ; and tliis early development 
was greatly helped by the flat and fertile plain which follows 
it inland for over Ooo m. from the city of Quebec to Lake Huron. 
This affords the largest stretch of arable land in eastern Canada, 
including the southern parts of Ontario and Quebec witli an 
area of some 38,000 sq. m. In Quebec the chief portion is south 
of Uie St Lawrence on the low plain extending from Montreal 
to the mountains of the " Eastern Townships,” while in Ontario 
it extends from the Arcliean on the north to the St Lawrence 
and Lakes Ontario, Erie and Huron. The whole region is 
underlain by nearly horizontal and undisturbed rocks of the 
Palaeozoic from the Devonian downward. Superimposed on 
the.se rocks are Pleistocene boulder clay, and clay and sand 
deposited in post-glacial lakes or an extension of the Gulf 0/ 
St Lawrence, 'lliough petroleum and salt occur in the soutlt- 
west ]jcninsula of Ontario, metalliferous deposits are wanting, and 
the real wealth of this district lies in its soil and climate, which 
permit the growth of all the products of temperate r^ions. 
Georgian Bay and the northern part of Lake Huron with the 
whole northern margin of Lake Superior bathe the foot of tite 
Laurentian plateau, which rises directly from these lakes; so 
that the older fertile lands of the country with their numerous 
cities and largely-developed manufactures are cut off by an 
elevated, rocky and mostly forest-covered tract of the Archean 
from the newer and far more extensive farm lands of the west. 
For many years tliis southern projection of the nortliern wilder¬ 
ness was spanned by only one railway, and offered a serious 
hindrance to the development of the regions beyond ; but 
settlements are now spreading to the north and rapidly filling 
up the gap between east and west 

The Interior Continental Plain .—Passing westward by rail 
from the forest-covered Archean with its rugged granite hills, 
the flat prairie of Manitoba with its rich grasses and multitude of 
flowers comes as a very striking contrast, introducing the Interior 
Continental plain in its most typical development. This great 
plain runs north-westward between the border of the Archean 
protaxis and the line of the Rocky Mountains, including most 
of Manitoba, the southern part of Saskatchewan and most of 
Alberta. At the international boundary in lat. 49° it is 800 m. 
wide, but in lat. 56° it has narrowed to 400 m. in width, and to 
the north of lat. 62° it is still narrower and somewhat interrupted, 
but preserves its main physicid features to the Arctic Ocean 
about the mouth of the Mackenzie. This interior plain of the 
continent represents tlie area of tlie ancient sea by which it was 
occupied in Mesozoic times, with a more ancient margin towards 
the north-west against tlie Archean, where undisturbed lime¬ 
stones and other rocks of the Silurian and Devonian rest upon 
the downward slope of the Laurentian Shield. Most of the plains 
are underlain by Cretaceous and early Tertiary shales and 
sandstones lying nearly unaltered and undisturbed where they 
were deposited, although now raised far above sea-level, par¬ 
ticularly along the border of the Rocky Mountains where they 
were thrust up into foot-hills when the range itself was raised. 
These strata have been subjected to great denudation, but owing 
to their comparatively soft character this has been, in the main, 
nearly uniform, and has produced no very bold features of 
relief. Coal and lignitic co^ are the principal economic minerals 
met with in this central plain, though natural gas occurs and is 
jput to use near Medicine Hat, and “ tar sands ” along the north¬ 
eastern edge of the Cretaceous indicate the presence of petroleum. 
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Its chief value lies in its vast tracts of fertile soil, now rapidly 
filling up with settlers from all parts of the world, and the grassy 
uplands in the foot-hill region affording perennial pasturage for 
the cattle, horses and sheep of the randier. Thou^ the region 
is spoken of as a plain there are really great differences of level 
between the highest parts in south-western Alberta, 4500 ft. 
above the sea, and the lowest in the region of Lake Wiimipeg, 
where the prairie is at an elevation of only 800 ft. The ve^ 
flat and rich prairie near Winnipeg is the former bed of the glacial 
Lake Agassiz ; but most of the prairie to the west Ls of a gently 
rolling character and there are two rather abrupt breaks in the 
plain, the most westerly one receiving the name of the Missouri 
Cotcau. The first step represents a rise to 1600 ft., and the 
second to 3000 ft. on an average. In so flat a country any eleva¬ 
tion of a few hundred feet is remarkable and is called a mountain, 
so that Manitoba has its Duck and Riding mountains. More 
important than the hills are the narrow and often rather deep 
river valleys cut below the general level, exposing the soft rocks 
of the Cretaceous and in many places seams of lignite. When 
not too deep the river cliannels may be traced from afar across 
the prairie by the winding band of trees growing beside the water. 
The treeless part of the plains, the prairie proper, has a triangular 
shape with an area twice os large as that of Great Britain. North 
of the Saskatchewan river groves or ” bluffs ” of trees begin, 
and somewhat farther north the plains are generally wooded, 
iiecause of the slightly more humid climate. It has lieen proved, 
however, that certain kinds of trees if protected will grow also 
on the prairie, as may be seen around many of the older farm¬ 
steads. In the central southern regions the climate is arid enough 
to permit of “ alkabne ” ponds and lakes, which may completely 
dry up in summer, and where a supply of drinking-water is often 
hard Ui obtain, though the land itself is fertile. 

The Cordilleran Belt .—The Rocky Mountain region as a whole, 
best named the Cordillera or Cordilleran belt, includes several 
parallel ranges of mountains of different structures and ages, 
the eastern one constituting the Rocky Mountains proper. 
This hand of mountains 400 m. wide covers towards the south 
almost all of British Columbia and a strip of Alberta east of the 
watershed, and towards the north forms the whole of the Yukon 
Territoiy. While it is throughout easenlially a mountainous 
country, very complicated in its orographic features and inter¬ 
locking river systems, two principal mountain axes form its 
ruling features—the Rocky Mountains proper, above referred 
to, and the Coast Ranges. Between them arc many other 
ranges shorter and less regular in trend, such as the Selkirk 
Mountains, the Gold Ranges and the Caribou Mountains. 
There is also in the southern inland region an interior ^teau, 
once probably a peneplain, but now elevated and greatly dissected 
by river valleys, which extends north-westward for 500 m. with a 
width of about 100 m. and affords the largest areas of arable 
and pasture liutd in British Columbia. Similar wide tracts of 
less broken country occur, after a mountainous interruption, in 
northern British Columbia and to some extent in the Yukon 
Territory, where wide valleys and rolling hills alternate with 
sliort mountain raises of no great altitude. The Pacific border 
of the coast range of British ^lumbia is ragged with fjords and 
channels, where large steamers may go 50 or 100 m. inland 
between mountainous walls as on the coast of Norway; and 
there is also a bordering mountain system partly submerged 
forming Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands. 
The highest mountains of the Cordillera in Canada are near the 
southern end of the boundary separating Alaska from the Yukon 
Territory, the meridkn of 141°, and they include Mount Logon 
(19,540 ft.) and Mount St Elias (18,000 ft), while the highest 
peak in North America, Mount McKinley (20,000 ft.), is not for 
to the north-west in Alaska. This knot of very lofty mountains, 
with Mount Foirweather and some others, all snowy and glacier- 
clad for almost their whole height, are quite isolated from the 
highest points of the Rocky Mountains proper, which are 1000 m. 
to the south-east. Near the height of land between British 
Columbia and Alberta there are many peaks which rise from 
10,000 to 12,000 ft. above sea-level, the highest which has been 
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carefully measured being Mount Robson (13,700 ft.). The next 
range to the east, the Selkirks, has several summits that reach 
10,000 ft. or over, while the Coast Ranges scarcely go beyond 
9000 ft. The snow lint in the south is from 7500 to 9000 ft. 
above sea-level, being lower on the Pacific side where the heaviest 
snowfall comes in winter than on the drier north-eastern side. 
The snow line gradually sinks as one advances north-west, 
reaching only 2000 or 3000 ft. on the Alaskan coast. The 
Rockies and Selkirks support thousands of glaciers, mostly not 
very large, but having some 50 or 100 .sq. m. of snowfield. All 
the glaciers are now in retreat, with old tree-covered moraines, 
hundreds or thousands of feet lower down the valley. 'J'he 
timber line is at about 7500 ft. in southern British Columbia and 
4000 ft. in the interior of the Yukon Territory. On the westward 
slopfs, especially of the Selkirks and Coast Ranges, vegetation is 
almost tropical in its density and luxuriance, the giant cedar 
and the Douglas fir sometimes having diameters of 10 ft. or more 
and rising to the height of 150 ft. On the eastern flanks of the 
ranges the forest is much thinner, and on the interior plateau 
and in many of the valleys largely gives way to open gntss land. 
The several ranges of the Cordillera show very different types of 
structure and were formed at different ages, the Selkirks with 
their core of pre-Cambrian granite, gneiss and schists coming 
first, then the Coast Ranges, which seem to have been elevated 
in Cretaceous times, formed mainly by a great upwelling of 
granite and diorite as batholiths along the margin of the continent 
and sedimentary rocks lying as remnants on their flanks ; and 
finally the Rocky Mountains in the haramie or early Eocene, 
after the close of the Cretaceous. This latest and also highest 
range was formed by tremendous thrusts from the Pacific side, 
crumpling and folding the ancient sedimentary rocks, which run 
from the Cambrian to the Cretaceou-S, and faulting them along 
overturned folds. The outer ranges in Alberta have usually 
the form of tilted blocks with a steep cliff towards the north-east 
and a gentler slope, corresponding to the dip of the beds, towards 
the south-west. Near the centre of the range there are broader 
foldings, carved into castle and cathedral shapes. The most 
easterly range has been shown to have been actually pushed 
7 m. out upon the prairies. In the Rocky Mountains proper no 
eruptive rocks have broken through, so that no ore deposits of 
importance are known from them, but in the Cretaceous syn- 
clincs which they enclose valuable coal basins exist. Coal of a 
bituminous and also semi-anthracite kind is produced, the liest 
mined on the Pacific slope of the continent, the coking coals of 
the Fcrnie region supplying the fuel of the great metal mining 
districts of the Kootenays in British Columbia, and of Montana 
and other states to the south. The Selkirks and Gold Ranges 
west of the Rockies, with their great areas of eruptive rocks, 
both ancient and modern, include mo,st of the important mines 
of gold, silver, copper and lead which give British Columbia its 
leadership among the Canadian provinces as a producer of metals. 
In early days the placer gold mines of the Columbia, Fraser 
and Caribou attracted miners from everywhere, but these have 
declined, and lode mines supply most of the gold as well as the 
other metals. The Coast Ranges and islands also include many 
mines, especially of copper, but up to the present of less value 
than those inland. Most of the mining development is in 
southern British Columbia, where a network of railways and 
waterways gives easy acce.ss; but as means of communication 
improve to the north a similar development may be looked for 
there. The Atlin and White Horse regions in northern British 
Columbia and southern Yukon have attracted much attention, 
and the Klondike placers still farther north have furnished 
many millions of dollars’ worth of gold. Summing up the 
economic features of the Cordilleran belt, it includes many of 
the best coal-mines and the most extensive deposits of gold, 
copper, lead and zinc of the Dominion, while in silver, nickel and 
iron Ontario takes the lead. When its vast area stretching from 
the international boundary to beyond the Arctic circle is opened 
up, it may be expected to prove the counterpart of the great 
mining region of the Cordillera in the United States to the 
south. 
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Climate.~lxi a country like Canada ranging from hit. 42" 
to the Arctic regions and touching three oceans, there must 
be great variations of climate. If placed upon Europe it would 
extend from Rome to the North Cape, but latitude is of course 
only one of the factors influencing climate, the arrangement of 
the ocean currents and of the areas of high and low pressure 
making a very wide difference between the climates of the two 
sides of tile Atlantic. In reality the Pacific coast of Canada, 
rather than the Atlantic coast, should be compared with western 
Europe, the south-west comer of British Columbia, in lat. 48° 
to 50°, having a climate very similar to the southern coast of 
England. In Canada the isotherms by no means follow parallels 
of latitude, especially in summer when in the western half of the 
country they run nearly north-west and south-east ; so that the 
average temperature of 55° is found about on the Arctic circle 
in the Mackenzie river valley, in lat. 50° near the la.ke-of-the- 
Woods, in lat. 55“ at the northern end of James Bay, and in 
lat. 49° on -Anticosti in the Gulf of St Lawrence. The proximity 
of the sea or of great lakes, the elevation and the direction of 
mountain chains, the usual path of storms and of prevalent 
winds, and the relative length of day and amount of sunshine in 
summer and winter all have theur effect on different parts of 
Canada. One c.annot even describe the climate of a single 
province, like Ontario or British Columbia, as a unit, as it varies 
so greatly in different parts. Details should therefore be sought 
in articles on the separate provinces. In eastern Canada Lbigava 
and laihrador arc very chill and inhosfiitable, owing largely 
to the iceberg-laden current .sweeping down the roast from 
Davis .Strait, bringing fogs and long snowy winters and a 
temperature for the year much below the freezing-point. .South 
of the Gulf of .St Lawrence, however, the maritime provinces 
have much more genial temperatures, averaging 40° F. lor th<’ 
year and over 60“ for the summer months. The amount of rain 
is naturally high so near the sea, 40 to 56 in., but the snowfall 
is not usually exces.sive. In Quebec and northern Ontario the 
rainfall is diminished, ranging from 20 to 40 in., while the snows 
of winter arc deep and generally cover the ground from the Itegiu- 
ning of December to the end of March. The winters arc brilliant 
but cold, and the summers average from 60° to 65“ F., with 
generally clear skies and a bracing atmosphere which makes 
these regions favourite summer resorts for the people of the 
cities to the south. The winter storms often sweep a little to 
the north of southern Ontario, so that what falls as snow in the 
north is rain in the south, giving a much more variable winter, 
often with too little snow for slcigliing. The summers are warm, 
with an average temperature of 65° and an occasional rise to 90“. 
As one goes westward the precipitation diminishes to 17-34 in. 
in Manitoba and 13-35 other two prairie provinces, most 

of this, however, coming opportunely from May to August, the 
months when the growing grain most requires moisture. There 
is a much lighter snowfall in winter than in northern Ontario 
and Quebec, with somewhat lower temperatures. The snow 
and the frost in the ground are considered useful as furnishing 
moisture to start the wheat in spring. The precipitation in 
southern Saskatchewan and Alberta is much more variable than 
farther east and north, so that in some seasons crops have been 
a failure through drought, but large areas are now being brought 
under irrigation to avoid such losses. The prairie provinces 
have in most parts a distinctly continental climate with com¬ 
paratively short, warm summers and long, cold winters, but 
with much sunshine in both seasons. In southern Alberta, 
however, the winter cold is often interrupted by Chinooks, 
westerly winds which have lost their moisture by crossing the 
mountains and become warmed by plunging down to Ihe plains, 
where they blow strongly, licking up the snow and raising the 
temperature, sometimes in a few hours, from 20° to 40° F. 
In this region cattle and horses can generally winter on the grass 
of the ranges without being fed, though in hard seasons there 
may be heavy losses. Nortl^rds chinooks become less frequent 
and the winter’s cold increases, but the coming of spring is not 
much later, and the summer temperatures, with sunshine for 
twenty hours out of twenty-four in June, are almost the same 
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as for hundreds of miles to the south, so that most kinds of grain 
and vegetables ripen far to the north in the Peace river valley. 
Though the climate of the plains is one of extremes and often 
of rather sudden changes, it is brisk and invigorating and of 
particular value for persons affected with lung troubles. 

The climate of the Cordilleran region presents even more 
variety than that of the other provinces because of tlie ranges 
of mountains which run parallel to the Pacific. Along the coast 
itself the climate is insular, with little frost in winter and mild 
heat in summer, and with a very heavy rainfall amounting to 
100 in. on the south-west side of Vancouver Island and near 
Port Simpson. Within too m. inland beyond the Toast Ratij^e 
the precipitation and general climate are, like those of Ontario, 
comparatively mild and with moderate snowfall towards the 
south, but with keen winters farther north. The interior 
plateau may be described as arid, so that irrigation is required 
if crops arc to be raised. The Selkirk Mountains have a heavy 
rainfall and a tremendous snowfall on their western flanks, but 
very much less precipitation on their eastern side. The Rocky 
Mountains have the same relationships but the whole precipita¬ 
tion is much less than in the Selkirks. The temperature depends 
largely, of course, on altitude, so that one may quickly pass from 
perpetual snow above 8000 ft. in the mountains to the mild, moist 
climate of Vancouver or Victoria, which is like that of Devonshire. 
In the far north of the territories of Yukon, Mackenzie and 
Tngava the climate has been little studied, as the region is un¬ 
inhabited by white men except at a few fur-trading posts. 
North-west and north-east of fludson Hay it becomes too severe 
for the growth of trees as seen on the “ barren grounds,” and 
there may bo perpetual ice licneath the coating of moss which 
serves as a non-conducting covering for the tundras.” There 
is, however, so little precipitation that snow docs not accumulate 
on the surface to form glaciers, the summer’s sun having warmth 
enough to thaw what falls in the winter. Leaving out the mari¬ 
time provinces, southern Ontario, southern Alberta and the 
Pacific coast region on the one hand, and the Arctic north, 
particularly near Hudson Hay, on the other, Canada has snowy 
and severe winters, a very short spring with a sudden rise of 
temperature, short warm summers, and a delightful autumn 
with its “ Indian summer.” There is much sunshine, and the 
atmosphere is bracing and exhilarating. _ 

Flora.—The general flora of the Maritime Provinces, Quebec 
and Eastern OnUirio is much the same, except tliat in Nova 
.Scotia a number of species are found common also to Newfound¬ 
land that are not apparent inland. Professor Macoun gives 
us a few notable species— Calluna vulgaris, .Salisb., Alchemilla 
vulgaris, L., Rhododendron maximum, L., Ilex glabia. Gray, 
Hudstmia ericoides, L., Gaylussacia dumosa, F. and G., and 
Schesaea pusilla, Pursh. In New Brunswick the western flora 
begins to appear as well as immigrants from the south, while 
in the next eastern province, Quebec, the flora varies consider¬ 
ably. In the lower .St Lawrence country and about the Gulf 
many Arctic and sub-Arctic species are found. On the shores 
of the lower reaches Thalicirum alpinum, L., Vesicaria aretica, 
Richards, Arapis alpina, L., Saxifraga oppositifolia, L., Ceras- 
tium alpinum, L., Saxifraga eaespilosa, L. and S. have been 
gathered, and on the Shickshock Mountains of Eastern Canada 
Silene acaulis, L., Lychnis alpina, L., Cassiope hypnoides, Don., 
Rhododendron laponicum, Wahl, and many others. On the 
summit of these hills (4000 ft.) have been collected Aspidium 
aetdealum, Swartz var., Scopulinum, D. C. Eaton, Pellaea densa. 
Hook, Gallium kamischaiicum, Sletten. From the city of 
Quebec westwards there is a constantly increasing ratio of 
southern forms, and when the mountain (so called) at Montreal 
is reached the representative Ontario flora begins. In Ontario 
the flora of the northern part is much the same as that of the 
Gulf of St Lawrence, but from Montreal along the Ottawa and 
St Lawrence valleys the flora takes a more southern aspect, and 
trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants not found in the eastern 
parts of the Dominion become common. In the forest regions 
north of the lakes the vegetation on the shores of Lake Erie 
reauires a high winter temperature, while the east and north 
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shores of Lake Superior have a boreal vegetation that shows 
the summer temperature of this enormous water-stretch to be 
quite low. Beyond the forest country of Ontario come the 
prairies of Manitoba and the Nortli-West Territories. In the 
ravines the eastern flora continues for some distance, and then 
disappearing gives place to that of the prairie, which is found 
everywhere between the Red river and the Rocky Mountains 
except in wooded and damp localities. Northwards, in the 
Saskatchewan country, the flora of the forest and that of the 
prairies intermingle. On the prairies and the foot-hills of the 
Rocky Mountains a great variety of grasses are found, several 
years’ collection resulting in 43 genera and 156 species. Of 
the best hay and pasture grasses, Agropyrum Klymus, Slipa, 
Bromus, Agrostis, Cdlamagrosles and Poa, there are 59 species. 
Besides the grasses there are leguminous plants valuabjp for 
pasture— Astragalus, Vida (wild vetch), Lathyrus (wild pea) of 
which there are many species. The rose family is represented 
by Prunus, Poteniilla, Fragaria, Rosa, Rulms and Amelanchier. 

About the saline lakes and marshes of the prairie country are 
found Ruppia maritima, L., Ileliotropium curassavicum, L., 
natives of the Atlantic coast, and numerous species of Cheno- 
podium, Atriplex and allied genera. The flora of the forest belt 
of the North-West 1 'erritories differs little from that of northern 
Ontario. At the beginning of the elevation of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains there is a luxurious growth of herbaceous plants, including 
a number of rare umbellifers. At the higher levels the vegetation 
becomes more Arctic. Northwards the valleys of the Peace and 
other rivers differ little from those of Quebec and the northern 
prairies. On the western slope of the mountains, that is, the 
.Selkirk and Coast ranges as distinguished from the eastern or 
Rocky Mountains range, the flora differs, the climate being damp 
instead of dry. In some of the valleys having an outlet to the 
south the flora is partly peculiar to the American desert, and 
such species as Purskia tridentata, D.C., and Artemisia tridentata, 
Nutt., and species of Gilia, Aster and Erigonum are found that 
are not met with elsewhere. Above Yale, in the drier part of the 
Fraser valley, the absence of rain results in the same character 
of flora, while in the rainy districts of the lower Fraser ^e 
vegetation is so luxuriant that it resembles that of the tropics. 
So in various parts of the mountainous countty of British 
Columbia, the flora varies according to climatic conditions. 
Nearer the Pacific coast the woods and open spaces are filled 
with flowers and shrubs. Liliaceous flowers are abundant, 
including Erythmiums, Trilliums, Alliums, Brodeaeas, Fritil- 
larias, Siliums, Camassias and others. 

Fauna. —The larger animals of Canada are the musk ox and 
the caribou of the barren lands, both having their habitat in the 
far north ; the caribou of the woods, found in all the provinces 
except in Prince Edward Island; the moose, wkh an equally 
wide range in the wooded country ; the Virginia deer, in one or 
other of its varietal forms, common to all the .southern parts ; 
the black-tailed deer or mule deer and allied forms, on the western 
edge of the plains and in British Columbia; the pronghorn 
antelope on the plains, and a small remnant of the once plentiful 
bison found in northern Alberta and Mackenzie, now called 
" wood buffalo.” The wapiti or American elk at one time 
abounded from Quebec to the Pacific, and as far north as the 
Peace river, but is now found only in small numbers from 
Manitoba westwards. In the mountains of the west are the 
grizzly bear, black bear and cinnamon bear. The black bear 
is also common to most other parts of Canada; the polar bear 
everywhere along the Arctic littoral. The large or timber wolf 
is found in the wooded districts of all the provinces, and on the 
plains there is also a smaller wolf called the coyote. In British 
Columbia the puma or cougar, sometimes called the panther 
and the American lion,still frequently occurs; and in all parts the 
common fox and the silver fox, the lynx, beaver, otter, marten, 
fisher, wolverene, mink, skunk and other fur-bearing animals. 
Mountain and plain and Arctic hares and rabbits are plentiful 
or scarce in localities, according to seasons or other circumstances. 
In the mountains of British Columbia are the bighorn or Rocky 
Mountain sheep and the Rocky Mountain goat, while the 
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saddleback and white mountain sheep have recently been dis¬ 
covered in the northern Cordillera. The birds of Canada are mostly 


In 1867 the Dominion was formed by the union of the provinces 
of Nova Scotia, New Hrun.swick, Quebec (Lower Canada) and 


mipratory, and are those common to the northern and central Ontario (Upper Canada). In 1869 the North-west Territories 
states of the United St&tes. The wildfowl arc, particularly in were purchased from the Hud.son’s Bay Company, from a comer 
the west, in great numbers ; their breeding-grounds extending of which Manitoba was carved in the next year. In 1871 British 
from Manitolm and the western prairies up to Hudson Bay, the Columbia and in 1873 Brince Edward Island joined the Dominion, 
barren lands and Arctic coasts. The several kinds of geese— The islands and other districts within the Arctic circle became 
including the Canada goose, the Arctic goose or wavey, the a portion of the Dominion only in 1880, when all British posses- 

laughing goose, the brant and others—all breed in the northern sions in North America, excepting Newfoundland, with its 

regions, but are found in great numbers throughout the scvcml dependency, the Labrador roast, and the Bermuda islands, 
provinces, passing north in the spring and .south in the autumn, were annexed to Canada. West of the province of Ontario, then 
There are se\ eral varieties of grouse, the largest of which is the inaccurately defined, the provinces of Manitoba and British 

grou.se of British Columbia and the pennated grouse and the Columbia were the only organized divisions of the western 

prairie chicken of Manitoba and the plains, besides tlie so-called territory, but in 1882 the provisional districts of Assiniboia, 
partijldge and willow partridge, both of which are grouse. While Athabasca, Allxsrta and S^katchewan were fomied, leaving 
the pennated grouse (called the prairie chicken in Canada) has the remainder of the north-west as unorganized territories, a 
always been plentiful, the prairie hen (or chicken) proper is a certain portion of the north-east, called Keewatin, having 


more recent arrival from Minnesota and Dakota, to which states previously been placed under the lieutenant-governor of Mani- 
it had come from Illinois and the south as settlement and accom- toba. In 1905 these four districts were formed into the two 
panying wheatfields extended north. In certain parts of Ontario provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, and Keewatin was 
the wild turkey is occasionally found and the ordinary quail, but placed directly under the federal government. In 1898, owing 
in British Columbia is found the California quail, and a larger bird to the influx of miners, the Yukon territory was constituted 
much re.scml)ling it called the mountain partridge. The golden and granted a limited measure of self-government. The un¬ 
eagle, bald-headed eagle, osprey and a large variety of hawks organized territories are sparsely inhabited by Indians, the 
arc common in Canada, as are the snowy owl, the homed owl people of the Hudson's Bay Company’s posts and a few 
and others inhabiting northern climates. The raven frequently missionaries. 

remains even in the colder parts throughout the winter; these. Population .—The growth of population is shown by the 
with the Canada jay, waxwing, grosbeak and snow bunting, following figures:—1871, 3y^85,7()i; 1881, 4,324,810; 1891, 
being the principal birds seen in Manitoba and northern districts 4,833,239; 1901, S,.'571,315. Since 1901 the increase has been 
in that season. The rook is not found, but the common crow more rapid, and in 1905 alone 144,621 emigrants entered Canada, 


and one or two other kinds are there during the summer. Song¬ 
birds are plentiful, especially in wooded regions, and include the 
American robin, oriole, thrushes, the cat-bird and various 
sparrows ; while the English sparrow, introduced years ago, 
has multiplied excessively and become a nuisance in the towns. 
'Ilie smallest of the birds, the rul)y throat humming-bird, is 
found everywhere, even up to timber line in the mountains. 


of whom about two-fifths were from Great Britain and one-third 
from the United States. 

The density of population is greatest in Prince Edward Island, 
whore it is 51-6 to the sq.m.; in Nova Scotia it is 22-3 ; New 
Brunswick, 11-8 ; Ontario, 9^9 ; Manitoba, 4-9 ; Quelxjc, 4^8 ; 
Saskaldiewan, i-oi; Alberta, 0'~,2 ; British Columbia, 0-4 ; 
the Dominion, i-8. This is not an indication of the density in 


Tile sea-birds include a great variety of gulls, guillemots, cor- settled parts ; as in Quebec, Ontario and the western provinces 
morants, albatrosses (four species), fulmars and petrels, and in tliere are large unpopulated districts, the area of which enters 
the Gulf of St I.awrcnce the gannet is very abundant. Nearly into tlie calculation. The population is composed mainly of 


all the sea-birds of Great Britain arc found in Canadian waters 
or are repreiicnted by closely allied species. (.4. P. C.) 

Area and Population .—The following table shows the division 


English- or French-speaking people, but there are German 
settiements of some extent in Ontario, iuid of late years there 
has been a large immigration into the western provinces and 


of the Dominion into provinces and districts, with the capital, territories from other parts of Europe, including Russians, 


population and estimated area of eiich. 


1 

1 

Aioa ill stj. m. 

Population. 

1881. 1 icjOI. 

OiUciul Capital. 

1 ] Provinces — 

Ontario .... 
Quebec .... 
Nova Scotia 

New Bnmbwick 

Manitoba 

British Columbia 

Prince Edward Island 
Saskatchewan . 

Alberta .... 

260.802 

351.873 

21,428 

=7.985 

73.73* 

372.630 

2,184 

250,650 

253.540 

1.926,022 

1.359,027 

440,572 

3* I.*33 

62 . 2 flO 

49.4.59 

108,891 

} *5.515 

2,182,047 

1,648,898 

4.59.574 

331,1*0 

255,2111 

I7K.657 

103.2.59 

01,460'' 
72,841 ' 

Toronto ■ 

Quebec j 

Halifax ! 

Fredericton ' 

Winnipeg 
Victoria i 

Charlottetown j 

Regina 

Edmonton | 

Districts— 

Kecx^Titin 

Yukon .... 
Mackenzie 

Unftava . ’ . 

Franklin .... 

516.571 

106,076 

562,182 

354,961 

500,000 

1 30.931 

8.800 

27,219 

.'5.216 

5.113 

1 

Dawson City 1 

The Dominion 

3.745.574'' 

4,324,810 

5'371,31.5 

Ottawa 


' The census is taken cvoiy ten years, save in these three provinces, 
where it is taken every five. Their population in 190O was; — 
Manitoba. 360,000 ; .Saskatchewan, 257,000; Alberta, 184,000, 

’ The areas assigned to Prince Edward Island, Nova Scolia, New 
Brunswick and British Columbia are exclusive of the territorial 
seas, that to Quebec is exclusive of the Gulf of St Lawrence (though 
including the islands lying within it), and that to Ontario is exchi.sive 
of the Canadian portion of the Great Lakes. About 500,000 sq. m. 
belong to the Arctic region and 125,755 s')- am water. 


Galicians, Polish and Russian Jews, and Scandinavians. These 

—- foreign elements have been assimilated 

Olllcial Canital slowly than in the United States, 

^ ‘ ' but the process is being hastened by 

-the growtii of a national consciousness. 

I English, Irish and Scuts and their 
I Oufd”? ' descendants form the bulk of the popula- 

t Halifax ! ^ion of Ontario, French-Canadians of 

3 Pr^ericton ' Quebec, Scots of Nova Scotia, the Irish 

1 ■ Winnipeg 1 of a large proportion of New Brunswick. 

I C^tottetown i provinces the latter race 

0’ Regina i tfinds to confine itself to the cities. 

I' Edmonton | Manitoba is largely peopled from On- 

I tario, together with a decreasing number 
3 .. I of half-breed.s— i.e. cliildren of white 

j Dawson City I fathers (chiefiy French or Scottish) and 

5 .. Indian mothers—who originally formed 

3 • • the bulk of its inhabitants. Alberta and 

_11_.Saskatchewan, particularly the ranching 

5 Ottawa districts, are chiefly peopled by English 

--- immigrants, though since rpoo there has 

also been a large influx from the United States. British 
Columbia contains a mixed population, of which in the 
mining districts a large proportion is American. Since 1871 
a great change has taken place throughout the west, 
i.e. from Lake Superior to the Pacific. Then Manitoba was 
principally inhabited by English and French half-breeds (or 
M6tis), descendants of Hudson’s Bay Company's employes, or 
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adventurous pioneers from Quebec, together with Scottish settlers, 
descendants of those brought out by Lord Selkirk (?.».), some 
English army pensioners and others, and the van of the immigra¬ 
tion that shortly followed from Ontario. Beyond Manitoba 
buffalo were still running on the plains, and British Columbia 
having lost its mining population of 1859 and i860 was largely 
inhabited by Indians, its white population wliich centred in the 
city of Victoria being principally English. 

French is the langu^e of the province of Quebec, though 
English is much spoken in the cities ; both languages are officially 
recognized in that province, and in the federal courts and parlia¬ 
ment. Elsewhere, English is exclusively used, save by the 
newly-arrived foreigners. The male sex is slightly the more 
numerou.s in all the provinces except Quebec, the greatest 
discrepancy existing in British Columbia. 

The birth-rate is liigh, espechilly in Quebec, where families 
of twelve to twenty arc not infrequent, but is decreasing in 
Ontario. In spite of the growth of manufactures since 1878, 
there are few large cities, and the proportion of the urban 
population to the rural is small. Herein it differs noticeably 
from Australia. Between 1891 and 1901 the number of farmers 
in Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime provinces decreased, and 
there seemed a prospect of the country being divided into a 
manufacturing east and an agricultural west, but latterly large 
tracts in northern Ontario and Queliec have proved suitable for 
cultivation and are being opened up. 

Religion .—There is no established church in Canada, but in 
the province of Quebec certain rights have been allowed to the 
Roman Catholic church ever since the British conquest. In that 
province about 87 of the population belongs to this church, 
which is strong in the others also, embracing over two-fifths of 
the population of the Dominion. The Protestants have shown 
a tendency to sulKlivision, and many curious and ephemeral 
sects have sprung up ; of late years, however, the various sections 
of Presbyterians, Methodists and Baptists have united, and a 
working alliance has been formed between Presbyterians, 
Methodists and Congregationalists. The Methodists are the 
strongest, and in Ontario form over 30 % of the population. 
Next come the Presbyterians, the backbone of the maritime 
provinces. The Church of England is strong in the cities, 
especially Toronto. Save among the Indians, active disbelief 
in Christianity is practically non-existent, and even among them 
90 % arc nominally Christian. 

Indians .—The Indian population numbers over 100,000 and 
has slightly increased since i88i. Excqjt in British Columbia 
and the unorganized territories, nearly all of these are on reserva¬ 
tions, where they are under government supervision, receiving 
an annuity in money and a certain amount of provisions ; and 
wliere, by means of industrial schools and other methods, 
civilized habits are slowly superseding their former mode of life. 
British Columbia has about 25.000, most of whom are along the 
coast, though one of the important tribes, the Shuswaps, is in 
the interior. An almost ef|ua1 number are found in the three 
prairie provinces. Those of Ontario, numbering about 20,000, 
are more civilized than those of the west, many of them being 
good farmers. In all the provinces they are under the control 
of the federal government which acts as their trustee, investing 
the money which they derive chiefly from the sale of lands and 
timber, and making a large annual appropriation for the pay¬ 
ment of their annuities, schools and other expenses. While 
unable to alienate their reservations, save to the federal govern¬ 
ment, they are not confined to them, but wander at pleasiure. 
As they progress towards a settled mode of life, they are given 
the franchise ; this process is especially far advanced in Ontario. 
A certain number are found in all the provinces. They make 
incomparable guides for fishing, hunting and surveying parties, 
on which they will cheerfully undergo the greatest hardships, 
though tending to shrink from regular employment in cities or 
on farms. 

Orientds .—The Chinese and Japanese numbered in 1906 about 
20,000, of whom, three-quarters were in British Columbia, though 
they were spreading through the other provinces, chiefly as 
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kundrymen. They are as a rule frugal, industrious and law- 
abiding, and are feared rather for their virtues than for their 
vices. Since 1885 a tax has been imposed on all Chinese entering 
Canada, and in 1903 this was raised tp £100 (S500). British 
Columbia endeavoured in 1905 to lay a similar restriction on the 
Japanese, but the act was disallowed by the federal legiskture. 

finance .—Since 1871 the decimal system of coinage, corre¬ 
sponding to that of the United States, has been the only one 
employed. One dolkr is divided into one hundred cents 
(£i -= $4'86|). Tlie money in circuktion consists of a limited 
number of notes issued by the federal government, and the 
notes of tlie chartered banks, together with gold, silver and 
copper coin. Previous to 1906 this coin was minted in England, 
but in that year a branch of the royal mint was established at 
Ottawa. Though the whole financkl system rests on the main¬ 
tenance of the gold standard, gold coin pkys a much snstdler 
part in daily business than in England, France or Germany. 
United States’ notes and silver are usually received at par; those 
of other nations are subject to a varying rate of exchange. 

The banking system, which retains many features of the 
Scotch system, on which it was originally modelled, combines 
security for the note-holders and depositors with prompt increase 
and diminution of the circulation in accordance with the -varying 
conditions of trade. This is especially important in a country 
where the large wheat crop renders an additional quantity of 
money necessary on very short notice during the autumn and 
winter. There has been no successful attempt to introduce the 
“wild cat” banking, which had such disastrous effects in the earlv 
days of the western states. Since federation no chirtered bonk 
has been compelled to liquidate without paying its note-holders 
in full. The larger banks are chartered by the federal gevern- 
ment; in the smaller towns a number of private banks remain, 
hut their importance is small, owing to the great facilities given 
to the chartered banks by the branch system. In 1906 there 
were 34 chartered banks, of which the branches had grown from 
619 in J900 to 1565 in 1906, and the number since then has 
rapidly increased. The banks are required by kw to furnish 
to the finance minister detailed monthly statements which are 
published in the official gazette. Once in every ten years the 
banking act is revised and weaknesses amended. Clearing¬ 
houses have been established in the chief commercial centres. 
In October 1906 the chartered banks had an aggregate paid-up 
capital of over $94,000,000 with a note circuktion of $83,000,000 
and deposits of over $553,000,000. 

There are four kinds of savings banks in Canada (1) the 
post-office savings banks ; (2) the government savings banks 
of the Maritime provinces taken over at federation and being 
gradually merged with the former ; (3) two special savings banks 
in the cities of Montreal and Quebec; (4) the savings bank 
defiartments of the chartered banks. The rate of interest 
allowed by the government is now 3 %, and the chartered banks 
usually follow the government rate. 'Ilie amount on deposit in 
the first three increased from $5,057,607 in r868 to $89,781,546 
in October 1906. The returns from the chartered banks do not 
specify the deposits in these special accounts. 

The numerous loan and trust companies also possess certain 
banking privileges. 

The federal revenue is derived mainly from customs and 
excise duties, with subsidiary amounts from mining licences, 
timber dues, po.st-office, 8tc. Both the revenue and the expendi¬ 
ture have in recent years increased greatly, the revenue rising 
from $46,743,103 in 1899 to $71,186,073 in X905 and the expendi¬ 
ture keeping pace with it. TTie debt of the Dominion in 1873 
and in 1905 was :— 



1873- 

1905- 

Gross dobt 

Assets 

Net debt 

*129,743.432 

30,894,970 

98,848.46a 

*377.678,580 

111,454.413 

266,124.167 


While the debt had thus increased faster than the popuktion, 
it weighed less hea-vfly on the people, not only on account of the 
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great increase in commercial prosperity, but of the much lower 
rate of interest paid, and of the increasing revenue derived from 
assets. Whereas in 1867 the rate of interest was over 4 %, and 
interest was being paid ,on former provincial loans of over 6 %, 
Canada could in 1906 borrow at 3 %. 

The greater part of the debt arises from the as-sumption of the 
debts of the provinces as they entered federation, expenditure 
on canals and assistance given to railways. It docs not include 
the debts incurred by certain provinces since federation, a 
matter which concerns themselves alone. A strong prejudice 
against direct taxation exists, and none is imposed by the 
federal government, though it has been tentatively introduced 
in the provinces, especially in Quebec, in the form of liquor 
licences, succession duties, corporation taxes, &c. British 
Columbia has a direct tax on property and on income. The 
citie*, towns and municipalities resort to it to supply their local 
needs, and there is a tendency, especially pronounced in Ontario 
on account of the excellence of her municipal system, to devolve 
the burden of educational payments, and others more properly 
provincial, upon the municipal authorities on the plea of 
decentralization. 

Commerce aiid Manufactures .—Since 1867 the opening up of 
the fertile lands in the north-west, the increase of population, 
the discovery of new mineral fields, the construction of railways 
and the great improvement of the canal system have changed 
the conditions, methods and channels of trade. The great 
extension during the same period of the use of water-power has 
been of immense importance to Canada, most of the provinces 
possessing nfhnerous swift-flowing streams or waterfalls, capalile 
of generating a practically unlimited supply of power. 

In 1878 tlie introduction of the .so-c^led “ National Policy ” 
of protection furthered the growth of manufactures. Protection 
still remains the trade policy of Canada, though modified by a 
preference accorded to imports from Great Britain and from most 
of the British colonies. The liiriff, though moderate as compared 
with that of the United States, amounted in 1907 to about 28 % 
on dutiable imports and to about 16 % on total imports. 
'I'entative attempts at export duties have also been made. Inter- 
provincial commerce is free, and the home market is greatly 
increasing in importance. The power to make commerci^ 
treaties relating to Canada rests with the government of Great 
Britain, but in most cases the official consent of Canada is 
required, and for many years no treaty repugnant to her interests 
has been signed. The denunciation by the British government 
in 1897 of commercial treaties with Belgium and Germany, at 
the request of Canada, was a striking proof of her increasing 
importance, and attempts have at various times been m.ade to 
obtain the full treaty-making power for the federal government. 
The great proportion of the foreign trade of the Dominion is 
with the United States and Great Britain. From the former 
come most of the manufactured goods imported and large 
quantities of raw materials ; to the latter are sent food-stuffs. 
Farm products arc the most important export, and with the 
extension of this industry in the north-west provinces and in 
northern Ontario will probably continue to be so. Gold, silver, 
copper and other minerals are largely exported, chiefly in an 
unrefined state and almost entirely to the United States. The 
exports of lumber are about equally divided between the two. 
Formerly, the logs were shipped as .square timber, but now 
almost always in the form of deals, planks or laths; such square 
timber as is still shipped goes almost entirely to Great Britain. 
Wood pulp for the manufacture of paper is exported chiefly to 
the United .States. To that country fresh fish is sent in large 
quantities, and there is an important trade in canned salmon 
between British Columbia and Great Britain. Few of the 
manufacturers do more than compete with the foreigner for an 
increasing share of the home market. In this they have won 
increased success, at least five-sixths of the manufactured goods 
used being produced within the country, but a desire for further 
protection is loudly expressed. Though the chief foreign 
commerce is with Great Britain and the United States, the 
Dominion has trade relations with all the chief countries of tlie 


world and maintains commercial agents among them. Her 
total foreign trade (import and export) was in 1906 over 
£100,000,000. 

Shipping .—The chief seaports from east to west are Halifax, 
N.S., Sydney, N.S., St John, N.B., Quebec and Montreal 
on the Atlantic; and Vancouver, Esquimalt and Victoria, B.C.; 
on the Pacific. Halifax is the ocean terminus of the Intercolonial 
railway; St John, Halifax and Vancouver of the Canadian 
Pacific railway. Prince Rupert, the western terminus of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific railway, was in 1906 only an uninhabited 
harbour, but was being rapidly developed into a flourishing city. 
Though Halifax and St John are open in winter, much of the 
winter trade eastwards is done through American harbours, 
especially Portland, Maine, owing to the shorter railway journey. 
Esquimalt, Halifax, Kingston (Ont.) and Quebec have well- 
equipped graving-docks. The coast, both of the ocean and of 
the Great Lakes, is well lighted and protected. 'I'he decay of the 
wooden shipbuilding industry has lessened the comparative 
importance of the merciintilc marine, but there has been a great 
increase in the tonnage employed in the coasting trade and upon 
inland waters. Numerous steamship linos ply between Canada 
and Great Britain; direct communication exists with P'rance, 
and the steamers of the Canadian Pacific railway run regularly 
to Japan and to Australia. 

Internal Communications.—'Rex splendid lakes and rivers, 
the development of her canal .system, and the growth of railways 
have made the interprovincial traffic of Canada far greater than 
her foreign, and the portfolio of railways and canals is one of 
the most imporlant in the cabinet. There are, nominally, about 
200 railways, but about one-half of these, comprising five-sixths 
of the mileage, have been amalgamated into four great systems : 
the Grand Trunk, the Canadian Pacific, the Canadian Northern 
and the Intercolonial; most of the others have been more or less 
consolidated. With the first of the four large systems is connected 
the Grand Trunk Pacific. The Intercolonial, as also a line across 
Prince Edward Island, is owned and operated by the federal 
government. Originally built chiefly as a military road, and 
often the victim of political exigencies, it has not lieen a eommerr 
cial success. With the completion of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
(planned for 1911) and the Canadian Northern, the country 
would possess three trans-continental railways, and be free from 
the reproach, so long hurled at it, of possessing length without 
breadth. 

At numerous points along the frontier, connexion is made 
with the railways of the United States. Liberal aid is given 
by the federal, provincial and municipal governments to the 
construction of railways, amounting often to more than half 
the cost of the road. The government of Ontario has con¬ 
structed a line to open up the agricultural and mining districts 
of the north of the province, and is operating it by means of a 
commission. Practically all the cities * and large towns have 
electric tramways, and electricity is also used as a motive power 
on many lines uniting the larger cities with the surrounding 
towns and villages. Since 1903 the Dominion government 
has instituted a railway commission of three members with 
large powers of control over freight and passenger rates and 
other such .matters. Telephone and express companies arc also 
subject to its jurisdiction. From its decisions an appeal may 
be made to the governor-general in council, i.e. to the federal 
cabinet. It has exercised a beneficial check on the railways 
and has been cheerfully accepted by them. In Ontario a some¬ 
what similar commission, appointed by the local government, 
exerci.ses exten.sive powers of control over railways solely 
within the province, especially over the electric lines. 

Despite the increase in railway facilities, the waterways remain 
important factors in the transportation of the country. Steamers 
ply on lakes and rivers in every province, and even in the far 
northern districts of Yukon and Mackenzie. Where necessary 
obstacles are surmounted by canals, on which over £22,000,000 
have been spent, chiefly since federation. The St Lawrence 

■ In Canada a city must have over 10,000 inhabitants, a town 
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river canal system from Lake Superior to tide water overcomes 
a difference of about 600 ft., and carries larpc quantities of 
grain from the west to Montreal, the head of summer navigation 
on the Atlantic. These canals have a minimum depth of 14 ft. 
on the sills, and are open to Canadian and American vessels 
on equal terms ; the equipment is in every respect of the most 
modern character. So great, however, is the desire to shorten 
the time and distance necessary for the transportation of grain 
from l>ake Superior to Montreal that an increasing quantity 
is taken by water as far as the I.nke Huron and Cieorgian Bay 
ports, and thence by rail to Montreal. Numerous smaller canals 
bring Ottawa into connexion with Lake Champlain and the 
Hiulson river via Montreal; by this route the logs and sawn 
lumber of Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick find their 
destination. It has long been a Canadian ideal to shorten the 
distance from Lake Superior to the sea. With this object 
in view, the Trent Valley system of canals has been built, 
connecting Lake Ontario with the Georgian Bay (tin arm of 
Lake Huron) via Lake Simcoc. In 1899 and subsequently 
surveys were made with a view to connecting the Georgian 
Bay, through the intervening water stretches, with the Ottawa 
river system, and thence to Montreal. In 1903 all tolls were 
taken off the Canadian canals, greatly to the benefit of trade. 

Mininf ;.—The mineral districts f)rcur from Cape Breton 
to the islands in the Pacific and the Yukon district. Nova 
Scotia, British Columbia and the Yukon are still the most 
productive, but the northern parts of Ontario ari’ proving 
rich in the precious metals. Coal, chiefly bituminous, occurs 
in large quantities in Nova Scotia, British Columbia and in 
various parts of the north-west (lignite), though most of the 
anthracite is imported from the United States, as is the greater 
part of the bituminous coal used in Ontario. Under the stimulus 
of federal bounties, the production of pig-iron and of steel, 
chiefly from imported ore, is rapidly increasing. Bounties on 
certain minerals and metals are also given by .some of the 
provinces. The goldfields of the Yukon, though still valuable, 
show a lessening production. Sudbury, in Ontario, is the centre 
of the nickel production of the world, the mines being chiefly 
in American hands, and the product exported to the United 
States. Of the le.ss important minerals, Canada is the world’s 
chief producer of asliestos and corundum. Copper, lead, silver 
and all the important metals are mined in the Rocky Mountain 
district. Prom Quebec westwards, vast regions arc still partly, 
or completely, unexplored. 

Lunger.—In spite of great improvidence, and of loss by 
fire, the forest wealth of Canada is still the greatest in the 
world. Measures have been taken, both by the provincial and 
the federal governments, for its preservation, and for re-foresta¬ 
tion of depleted areas. Certain provinces prohibit the exporta¬ 
tion of logs to the United States, in order to promote the growth 
of saw-mills and manufactures of wooden-ware within the 
country, and the latter have of late years developed with great 
rapidity. The lumber trade of British Columbia has suffered 
from lack of an adequate market, hut is increasing with the 
greater demand from the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
A great development has also taken place in Ontario and the 
eastern provinces, through the use of spruce and other trees, 
long considered comparatively useless, in the manufacture of 
wood-pulp for paper-making. 

Crown Lands .—Large areas of unoccupied land remain in 
all the provinces (except Prince Edward Island). In Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, the so-called railway belt of British 
Columbia and the territories, these crown lands are chiefly 
owned by the federal parliament; in the other provinces, by 
the local legislatures. So great is their extent that, in spite 
of the immigration of recent years, the Dominion government 
gives a freehold of 160 acres to every bona fide settler, subject 
to certain conditions of residence and the erection of buildings 
during the first three years. Mining and timber lands are sold 
or leased at moderate rates. All crown lands controlled by 
the provinces must be paid for, save in certain districts of 
Ontario, where free grants are given, but the price charged is 
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low. The Canadian Pacific railway controls large land areas 
in the two new provinces; and large tracts in these provinces 
are owned by land companies. Both the Dominion and the 
provincial governments have set apart certain areas to be 
preserved, largely in their wild state,’as national parks. Of 
these the most extensive are the Rocky Mountains Park at Banff, 
Alberta, owned by the Dominion government, and the “ Algon¬ 
quin National Park,” north-east of Lake Simcoe, the property 
of Ontario. 

Fisheries .—The principal fisheries are those on the Atlantic 
coast, carried on by tire inhabitants of Nova Scotia, New Bruns¬ 
wick, Prince Edward Island, and the eastern section of Quebec. 
Cod, herring, mitckerel and lobsters are the fish chiefly caught, 
though halibut, salmon, anchovies and so-called sardines are 
also exported. Bounties to encourage deep-sea fishing have 
been given by the federal government since 1882. In Biitish 
Columbian waters the main catch is of salmon, in addition to 
which are halibut, oolachan, herring, sturgeon, cod and shell¬ 
fish. The lakes of Ontario and Manitoba produce white fish, 
sturgeon and other fresh-water fish. About 80,000 persons find 
more or less permanent employment in the fishing industry, 
including the majority of the Indians of British Columbia. 

The busine.ss of fur-seal catching is carried on to some extent 
in the North Pacific and in Bering Sea by sealers from Victoria, 
but the returns show it to be a decreasing industry, as well as 
one causing friction with the United States. Indeed, no depart¬ 
ment of national life has caused more continual troulile between 
the two peoples than the fisheries, owing to different laws 
regarding fish protection, and the constant invasion by each 
of the territorial waters of the other. 

Education .—The British North America Act imposes on the 
provincial legislatures the duty of legislating on educational 
matters, the privileges of the denominational and separate 
schools in Ontario and Quebec being specially safeguarded. In 
1871 the New Brunswick legislature abolished the scpiarute 
school system, and a contest arose which was finally settled by 
the authority of the legislature being sustained, though certain 
concessions were made to the Roman Catholic dissentients. 
Subsequently a similar difficulty aro.se in Manitoba, where the 
legislature in 1890 abolished the system of separate schools 
which had been established in 1871. After years of bitter 
controversy, in which a federal ministry was overthrown, a 
compromise was arranged in 1897, in which the Roman Catholic 
leaders have never fully acquiesced. In the provinces of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, formed in 1905, certain educational privileges 
(though not amounting to a separate school system) were 
granted to the Roman Catholics. 

All the provinces have made sacrifices to ensure the spread of 
education. In 1901, 76% of the total population could read 
and write, and 86% of those over five years of age. These 
percentages have gradually risen ever since federation, especially 
in the province of Quebec, which was long in a backward state. 
The school systems of all the provinces are, in spite of certain 
imperfections, efficient and well - equipped, that of Ontario 
being especially celebrated. A fuller account of their special 
features will be found under the articles on the different 
provinces. 

Numerous residential schools exist and are increasing in 
number with the growth of the country in wealth and culture. 
In Quebec are a number of so-called cla.ssical colleges, most of 
them affiliated with Laval University. 

H^her education was originally organized by the various 
religious bodies, each of which retains at least one university 
in more or less integral connexion with itself. New Brunswick, 
Ontario and Manitoba support provincial universities at 
Fredericton, Toronto and Winnipeg. Those of most importance' 
are:—Dalhousie University, HMifox, N.S. (1818I; the Univer¬ 
sity of New Brunswick, Fredericton, N.B. (1800); McGill 
University, Montreal, Que. (182)); Laval University, Quebec, 
and Montreal, Que. (1852); Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 
(1841); the University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. (1827); 

' The date of foundation is given in brackets. 
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great increase in commercial prosperity, but of the much lower 
rate of interest paid, and of the increasing revenue derived from 
assets. Whereas in 1867 the rate of interest was over 4 %, and 
interest was being paid ,on former provincial loans of over 6 %, 
Canada could in 1906 borrow at 3 %. 

The greater part of the debt arises from the as-sumption of the 
debts of the provinces as they entered federation, expenditure 
on canals and assistance given to railways. It docs not include 
the debts incurred by certain provinces since federation, a 
matter which concerns themselves alone. A strong prejudice 
against direct taxation exists, and none is imposed by the 
federal government, though it has been tentatively introduced 
in the provinces, especially in Quebec, in the form of liquor 
licences, succession duties, corporation taxes, &c. British 
Columbia has a direct tax on property and on income. The 
citie*, towns and municipalities resort to it to supply their local 
needs, and there is a tendency, especially pronounced in Ontario 
on account of the excellence of her municipal system, to devolve 
the burden of educational payments, and others more properly 
provincial, upon the municipal authorities on the plea of 
decentralization. 

Commerce aiid Manufactures .—Since 1867 the opening up of 
the fertile lands in the north-west, the increase of population, 
the discovery of new mineral fields, the construction of railways 
and the great improvement of the canal system have changed 
the conditions, methods and channels of trade. The great 
extension during the same period of the use of water-power has 
been of immense importance to Canada, most of the provinces 
possessing nfhnerous swift-flowing streams or waterfalls, capalile 
of generating a practically unlimited supply of power. 

In 1878 tlie introduction of the .so-c^led “ National Policy ” 
of protection furthered the growth of manufactures. Protection 
still remains the trade policy of Canada, though modified by a 
preference accorded to imports from Great Britain and from most 
of the British colonies. The liiriff, though moderate as compared 
with that of the United States, amounted in 1907 to about 28 % 
on dutiable imports and to about 16 % on total imports. 
'I'entative attempts at export duties have also been made. Inter- 
provincial commerce is free, and the home market is greatly 
increasing in importance. The power to make commerci^ 
treaties relating to Canada rests with the government of Great 
Britain, but in most cases the official consent of Canada is 
required, and for many years no treaty repugnant to her interests 
has been signed. The denunciation by the British government 
in 1897 of commercial treaties with Belgium and Germany, at 
the request of Canada, was a striking proof of her increasing 
importance, and attempts have at various times been m.ade to 
obtain the full treaty-making power for the federal government. 
The great proportion of the foreign trade of the Dominion is 
with the United States and Great Britain. From the former 
come most of the manufactured goods imported and large 
quantities of raw materials ; to the latter are sent food-stuffs. 
Farm products arc the most important export, and with the 
extension of this industry in the north-west provinces and in 
northern Ontario will probably continue to be so. Gold, silver, 
copper and other minerals are largely exported, chiefly in an 
unrefined state and almost entirely to the United States. The 
exports of lumber are about equally divided between the two. 
Formerly, the logs were shipped as .square timber, but now 
almost always in the form of deals, planks or laths; such square 
timber as is still shipped goes almost entirely to Great Britain. 
Wood pulp for the manufacture of paper is exported chiefly to 
the United .States. To that country fresh fish is sent in large 
quantities, and there is an important trade in canned salmon 
between British Columbia and Great Britain. Few of the 
manufacturers do more than compete with the foreigner for an 
increasing share of the home market. In this they have won 
increased success, at least five-sixths of the manufactured goods 
used being produced within the country, but a desire for further 
protection is loudly expressed. Though the chief foreign 
commerce is with Great Britain and the United States, the 
Dominion has trade relations with all the chief countries of tlie 


world and maintains commercial agents among them. Her 
total foreign trade (import and export) was in 1906 over 
£100,000,000. 

Shipping .—The chief seaports from east to west are Halifax, 
N.S., Sydney, N.S., St John, N.B., Quebec and Montreal 
on the Atlantic; and Vancouver, Esquimalt and Victoria, B.C.; 
on the Pacific. Halifax is the ocean terminus of the Intercolonial 
railway; St John, Halifax and Vancouver of the Canadian 
Pacific railway. Prince Rupert, the western terminus of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific railway, was in 1906 only an uninhabited 
harbour, but was being rapidly developed into a flourishing city. 
Though Halifax and St John are open in winter, much of the 
winter trade eastwards is done through American harbours, 
especially Portland, Maine, owing to the shorter railway journey. 
Esquimalt, Halifax, Kingston (Ont.) and Quebec have well- 
equipped graving-docks. The coast, both of the ocean and of 
the Great Lakes, is well lighted and protected. 'I'he decay of the 
wooden shipbuilding industry has lessened the comparative 
importance of the merciintilc marine, but there has been a great 
increase in the tonnage employed in the coasting trade and upon 
inland waters. Numerous steamship linos ply between Canada 
and Great Britain; direct communication exists with P'rance, 
and the steamers of the Canadian Pacific railway run regularly 
to Japan and to Australia. 

Internal Communications.—'Rex splendid lakes and rivers, 
the development of her canal .system, and the growth of railways 
have made the interprovincial traffic of Canada far greater than 
her foreign, and the portfolio of railways and canals is one of 
the most imporlant in the cabinet. There are, nominally, about 
200 railways, but about one-half of these, comprising five-sixths 
of the mileage, have been amalgamated into four great systems : 
the Grand Trunk, the Canadian Pacific, the Canadian Northern 
and the Intercolonial; most of the others have been more or less 
consolidated. With the first of the four large systems is connected 
the Grand Trunk Pacific. The Intercolonial, as also a line across 
Prince Edward Island, is owned and operated by the federal 
government. Originally built chiefly as a military road, and 
often the victim of political exigencies, it has not lieen a eommerr 
cial success. With the completion of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
(planned for 1911) and the Canadian Northern, the country 
would possess three trans-continental railways, and be free from 
the reproach, so long hurled at it, of possessing length without 
breadth. 

At numerous points along the frontier, connexion is made 
with the railways of the United States. Liberal aid is given 
by the federal, provincial and municipal governments to the 
construction of railways, amounting often to more than half 
the cost of the road. The government of Ontario has con¬ 
structed a line to open up the agricultural and mining districts 
of the north of the province, and is operating it by means of a 
commission. Practically all the cities * and large towns have 
electric tramways, and electricity is also used as a motive power 
on many lines uniting the larger cities with the surrounding 
towns and villages. Since 1903 the Dominion government 
has instituted a railway commission of three members with 
large powers of control over freight and passenger rates and 
other such .matters. Telephone and express companies arc also 
subject to its jurisdiction. From its decisions an appeal may 
be made to the governor-general in council, i.e. to the federal 
cabinet. It has exercised a beneficial check on the railways 
and has been cheerfully accepted by them. In Ontario a some¬ 
what similar commission, appointed by the local government, 
exerci.ses exten.sive powers of control over railways solely 
within the province, especially over the electric lines. 

Despite the increase in railway facilities, the waterways remain 
important factors in the transportation of the country. Steamers 
ply on lakes and rivers in every province, and even in the far 
northern districts of Yukon and Mackenzie. Where necessary 
obstacles are surmounted by canals, on which over £22,000,000 
have been spent, chiefly since federation. The St Lawrence 
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in Alberta, with average yields per acre at the rates of *0-02 
bushels in Manitoba, 23-70 in Saskatchewan and 26-49 Alberta. 
In these provinces spring wheat is almost universally sown, 
except in Alberta, where fall or winter wheat is also sown to a 
considerable extent. Summer fallowing for wheat is a practice 
that has gained ground in the North-West Provinces. Land 
ploughed and otherwise tilled, but left unseeded during the 
summer, is sown with wheat in the succeeding autumn or spring. 
Wheat on summer fallow land yielded, according to the North- 
West census of 1906, from 2 to 8 bushels per acre more than that 
sown on other land. Summer fallowing is, however, subject to 
one drawback: the strong growth which it induces is apt to 
retard the ripening of the grain. Canada is clearly destined to 
rank as one of the most important grain-producing countries of 
the world. The northern limits of the wheat-growing areas have 
not been definitely ascertained ; but samples of good wheat 
were grown in 1907 at Fort Vermilion on the Peace river, nearly 
600 m. north of Winnipeg in lat. 58-34 and at Fort Simpson on 
the Mackenzie river in lat. 61.52, more than 800 m. north of 
Winnipeg and about jooo m. north of the United States 
boundary. As a rule the weather during the harvesting period 
permits the grain to be gathered safely without damage from 
sprouting. Occasionally in certain localities in the north-west 
the grain is liable to injury from frost in late summer; but as 
the proportion of land under cultivation increases, the climate 
becomes modified and the danger from frost is appreciably less. 
The loss from this cause is also less than formerly, because 
any grain unfit for export is now readily purchased for the 
feeding of animals in Ontario and other parts of eastern 
Canada. 

Suitable machinery for cleaning the grain is everywhere in 
general use, so that weed seeds are removed before the wheat 
is ground. This gives Canadian wheat excellent milling pro¬ 
perties, and enables the millers to turn out flour uniform in 
uality and of high grade as to keeping properties. Canadian 
our has a high reputation in European markets. It is known 
as flour from which bakers can make the best quality of bread, 
and also the largest quantity per barrel, the quantity of albumi¬ 
noids being greater in Canadian flour than in the best brands of 
European. Owing to its possession of this characteristic of what 
millers term “strength,” i.e. the relative capacity of flour to 
make large loaves of good quality, Canadian flour is largely in 
demand for blending with the flour of the softer English wheats. 
For this reason some of the strong Canadian wheats have com¬ 
manded in the home market 5s. and 6s. a quarter more than 
English-grown wheat. At the general census of 1901 the number 
of flouring and grist mill establishments, each employing five 
persons and over, was returned at 400, the number of employ6s 
being 4251 and the value of products $31,835,873. A special 
census of manufactures in igo6 shows that these figures had 
grown in 1905 to 832 establishments, 5619 employds and 
$56,703,269 value of Uie products. There is room for a great 
extension in the cultivation of wheat and the manufacture and 
exportation of flour. 

In the twelve months of 1907 Canada exprorted 37,503,057 
bushels of wheat of the value of $.34,132,759 and 1,858,485 
barrels of flour of the value of $7,626,408. The correspwnding 
figures in 1900 were—^wheat 16,844,650 bushels, value $11,995,488, 
and flour 768,162 bushels, value $2,791,885. 

Oats of fine quality are grown in large crops from Prince 
Edward Island on the Atlantic coast to Vancouver Island on the 
Pacific coast. Over large areas the Canadian soil and climate 
are admirably adapted for producing oats of heavy weight per 
bushel. In all the provinces of eastern Canada the acreage under 
oats greatly excels that under wheat. The annual average 
oat crop in'all Canada is estimated at about 248 million bushels. 
As the total annual export of oats is now less than three million 
bushels the home consumption is large, and this is an advantage 
in maintaining the fertility of the soil. In 1907 the area under 
oats in Ontario was 2,932,509 acres and yielded 83,524,301 
bushels, the area being almost as large as that of the acreage 
under hay and larger than the combined total of the other 
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principal cereals grown in the province. Canadian oatmeal is 
equal in quality to the best. It is prepared in different forms 
and in various degrees of finene.ss. 

Barley was formerly grown for expojt to the United States 
for malting purposes. After the raising of the duty on barley 
under the McKinley and Dingley tariffs that trade was practically 
destroyed and Canadian farmers were obliged to find other uses 
for this crop. Owing to the development of the trade with the 
mother-country in dairying and meat products, barley as a home 
feeding material has become more indispensable than ever. 
Before the adoption of the McKinley tariff about nine million 
bushels of barley were exported annually, involving the loss of 
immense stores of plant food. In 1907, with an annual produc¬ 
tion of nearly fifty million bushels, only a trifling percent^e was 
exported, the rest being fed at home and exported in the form of 
produce without loss from impoverishment of the soil. rfThe 
preparation of pearl or pot barley is an incidental industry. 

Rye is cultivated .successfully, but is seldom used for human 
food. Flour from wheat, meal from oats, and meal from Indian 
corn are preferred. 

Buckwheat flour is u.sed in considerable quantities in some 
districts for the making of buckwheat cakes, eaten with maple 
syrup. These two make an excellent breakfast dish, character¬ 
istic of Canada and some of the New England states. There are 
also numerous forms of preparations from cereals, sold us break¬ 
fast foods, which, owing to the high quality of the grains grown 
in Canada and the care exercised in their manufacture, compare 
favourably with similar products in other countries. 

I’cas in large areas are grown free from serious trouble with 
insect pests. Split peas for soup, green peas as vegetables and 
sweet peas for canning are obtained of good quality. 

Vegetables are grown everywhere, and form a large part of 
the diet of the people. There is a comparatively small export, 
except in the case of turnips and potatoes and of vegetables 
which have been canned or dried. Besides potatoes, which 
thrive well and yield large quantities of excellent quality, there 
are turnip.s, carrots, parsnips and beets. The cultivation of 
sugar beets for the manufacture of sugar has been established 
in Ontario and in southern Alberta, where in J906 an acreage 
under this crop of 3344 yielded 27,211 tons, an averse of 
8-13 tons per acre. Among the common vegetables used in the 
green state are peas, beans, cabbage, cauliflowers, asparagus, 
Indian corn, onions, leeks, tomatoes, lettuce, radish, celery, 
parsley, cucumbers, pumpkins, squash and rhubarb. Hay, of 
good quality of timothy (PMrum pratmse), and also of timothy 
and clover, is grown over extensive areas. For export it is put 
up in bales of about 150 lb each. Since 1899 a new form of 
pressing has been employed, whereby the hay is compressed to 
stow in about 70 cub. ft. per ton. This has been a means of 
reducing the ocean freight per ton. The compact condition 
permits the hay to be kept with less deterioration of quality 
than under the old system of more loose baling. Austrian brome 
grass (Bromus inermis) and western rye grass {Agropyrum 
tenerum) are both extensively grown for hay in the North-West 
Provinces. 

The almost universal adoption of electrical traction in towns 
has not led to the abandonment of the breeding of horses to 
the extent that was at one time anticipated. Heavy 
draught horses are reared in Ontario, and to a less 
but increasing extent in the North-West Provinces, 
the breeds being mainly the Clydesdale and the Shire. 
Percherons are also bred in different parts of Canada, and a 
few Belgian draught horses have teen introduced. Good 
horses suitable for general work on farms and for cabs, omni¬ 
buses, and grocery and delivery wagons are plentiful for local 
markets and for export. Thoroughbred and pure bred hackney 
stallions are maintained in private studs and by agriculture 
associations throughout the Dominion, and animus for cavalry 
and mounted infantry remounts are produced in all the provinces 
including those of the North-West. Useful carriage horses 
and saddle horses are bred in many localities. Horse ranching 
is practised largely in Alberta. There are no government 
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Stud fanns. The total number of horses in the Dominion was 
estimated on the basis of rensus returns at 2,0)9,814 for the 
year 1007, an increase of (>09,309 since 1901. 

Cattle, sheep, swine and poultiy arc reared in abundanre. 
The bracing weather o'f Canadian winters is followed by the 
warmth and humidity of genial summers, under which crops 
grow in almost tropical luxuriance, while the cool evenings and 
nights give the plants a robustness of quality which are not 
to he found in tropical regions, and also tnake life for the various 
domestic animals wholesome and comfortable. ]n the North- 
West Provinces there are vast areas of prairie land, over which 
cattle pasture, and from which thousands of fat bullocks 
are shipped annually. Throughout other parts bullocks are 
fed on pasture land, and also in stables on nourishing and 
succulent feed such as hay, Indian corn fodder, Indian corn 
silage, turnips, carrots, mangels, ground oats, barley, peas, 
Indian com, rye, bran and linseed oil cake. The breeding 
of cattle, adapted for the production of prime beef and of 
dairy cows for the production of milk, butter and cheese, 
has received much attention. There is government control of 
the spaces on the steamships in which the cattle are carried, 
and veterinary inspection prevents the exportation of diseased 
animals. 

A considerable trade has been established in the exportation 
of dressed beef in cold storage, and also in the exportation 
of meat and otlicr foods in hermetically scaled receptticlcs. 
By the Meat and Canned Foods Act of (907 of the Dominion 
parliament and regulations tl>ereundcr, the trade is carried 
on utidcr the strictest government supervision, and no canned 
articles of food may be exported unleas passed as absolutely 
wholesome and olFicially marked as such by government 
inspectors. There is a considerable trade in “ lunch tongues,” 

The cattle breeds are principally those of British origin. 
For beef, shorthorns, HereforeJs, Galloways and Aberdeen- 
Angus cattle are bred largely, whilst for dairying purposes, 
shorthorns, Ayrshires, Jerseys, Guernseys and Holstein-Friesians 
prevail. The Frcnch-Canadian cattle are highly esteemed in 
eastern Canada, especially by the farmers of the French provinces. 
They are a distinct breed of Jersey and Brittany type, and 
are stated to be descended from animals imported from France 
by the early settlers. The estimated number of cattle in Canada 
in 1907 was 7,4.39,051, an increase of 2,066,547 over the figures 
of the rensus of 1901. 

All parts of the Dominion are well adapted for sheep; but 
various causes, amongst which must be reckoned the prosperity 
of other branches of agriculture, including wheat-growing and 
dairying, have in several of the provinces contributed to prevent 
that attention to this Iwanch which its importance deserves, 
though there are laige areas of rolling, rugged yet nutritious 
pastures well suited to sheep-farming. In the maritime provinces 
and in I’rince Edward Island sheep and Iambs are reared in large 
numbers. In Ontario sheep-breeding has reached a higli degree 
of perfection, and other parts of the American continent draw 
their supplies of pure bred stock largely from this province. 
All the leading British varieties are reared, the Shropshire, 
Oxford Down, Leicester and Cotswold breeds being most 
numerous. There are also excellent flocks of Lincolns and South- 
downs. The number of sheep and lambs in Canada was estimated 
for the year 1907 at 2,830,785, as compared with 2,465,565 
in 1901. 

Pigs, mostly of the Yorkshire, Berkshire and Tamworth 
breeds, are reared and fattened in large numliers, and there 
is a valuable export trade in bacon. Canadian hogs are fed, 
as a nile, on feeds suited for the production of what are known 
as “ flashy sides.” Bacon witli an excess of fat is not wanted, 
except in the lumber camps; consequently the farmers of 
Canada have cultivated a class of swine for bacon having 
plenty of lean and firm flesh. The great extension of the dairy 
business has fitted in with the rearing of large numbers of 
swine. Experimental work has shown that swine fattened with 
a ration partly of skhn-milk were lustier and of a more healdiy 
appearance than swine fattened wholly on grains. Slaughtering 


and curing are carried on chiefly at large packing houses. 'J'he 
use of mechanical refrigerating plants for chilling the pork 
has made it practicable to cure the bacon with the use of a 
small percent^e of salt, leaving it mild in flavour when delivered 
in European markets. Regular supplies are exported during 
every week of the year. Large quantities of lard, brawn and 
pigs' feet are exported. In 1907 the number of pigs in Canada 
was estimated at 3,530,060, an increase of 1,237,385 over the 
census record of 1901. Turkovs thrive well, grow to a fine 
size, and have flesh of tender quality. Chickens are raised 
in large numbers, and poultry-keeping has developed greatly 
since the opening of the zotli century. Canadian eggs are 
usually packed in cases containing thirty dozens each. Ciud- 
board fillers are u.sed which provide a separate compartment 
for each egg. There are cold storage warehouses at various 
points in Canada, at which the eggs are collected, sorted and 
packed before shipment. These permit the eggs to be landed 
in Europe in a practically fresh condition as to flavour, with 
the shells quite full. 

Canada has been called the land of milk and honey. Milk 
us plentilul, and enters largely into llie diet of the [wople. With 
a climate which produces healthy, vigorous animals, 
notably free from epizootic diseases, with a fertile 
soil for the growth of fodder crops and pasture, with 
abundance of pure air and water, and with a plentiful supply 
of ice, the conditions in Canada are ideal for the dairying 
industry, lairge quantities of condensed milk, pul up in her¬ 
metically sealed tins, are sold for use in mining camps and 
on board steamships. The cheese is chiefly of the variety known 
as “Canadian Cheddar.” it is essentially a food cheese rather 
than a mere condiment, and I lb of it will furnish as much 
nourishing material as 2j lb of the best beefsteak. The industry 
is largely carried on by co-operative n.s.sociations of farmers. 
The. dtiiry factor)- system wa.s introduced into Canada in 18O4, 
and from that lime the production and exportation of cheese 
grew rapidly. Legislation was passed to protect Canadian 
dairy produce from dishonest manipulation, and soon Canadian 
cheese obtained a deservedly high reputation in the British 
markets. In 1891 cheese factories and creameries numbered 
1733, and in 1899 there were 3649. In igo8 tliere were 4355 
of these factories, of which 1284 w-erc in Ontario, 2806 in 
Quebec, and 265 in the remaining seven provinces of Canada. 
Those in Ontario are the largest in size. Amongst the British 
imports of cheese the Canadian product ranks first in quality, 
whilst in quantity it represents about 72 % of tlie total value 
of the cheese imports, and 84 % of the total value of the imports 
of that kind of cheese which is classed us Cheddar. In 1906 
the total exports of cheese to all countries from C.anada reached 
215,834,543 It), of the value of $24,433,169. 

Butter for export is made in creameries, where tlie milk, 
cream and butter are handled by skilled makers. The creameries 
are provided with special cold storage rooms, into which the 
butter is placed on the same day in which it is made. From 
them it is carried in refrigerator railway cars and in cold storage 
chambers on steamships to its ultimate destination. For the 
export trade it is packed in square boxes made of spruce or 
some other odourless wood. These are lined with parchment 
p>aper, and contain each 36 Ib net of butter. The total export of 
butter from Canada in 1906 was 34,031,525 lb, of the value 
of $7,075,539. According to a census of manufactures token 
in 1906, the total value of factory cheese and butter made in 
Canaria during that year was $32,402,265. 

There are large districts lying eastward of the Great Lakes 
and westward of the Rocky Mountains, where apples of fine 
quality can be grown; and there are other smaller 
areas in which pears, peaches and grapes are grown 
in quantities in the open air. The (dimate is favourable to the 
growth of plums, cherries, strawberries, raspberries, currants, 
gooseberries, etc. There are many localities in which cran¬ 
berries are successfully grown, and in which blueberries also 
grow wild in great profusion. 

Apples and pears are the chief sorts of fruit exported. The 
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high flavour, the crisp, juicy flesh and the long-keeping qualities 
of the Canadian apples are their chief merits. Apples are 
exported in barrels and also in boxes containing about one 
bushel each. Large quantities are also evaporated and exported. 
Jistablishments for evaporating fruit are now found in most 
of the larger apple-growing districts, and canning factories and 
jam factories have been established in many parts of Canada, and 
are conducted with advantage and profit. 

The chief fruit-growing districts have long been in southern 
and western Ontario and in Nova Scotia; but recently much 
attention has been devoted to fruit-growing in British Columbia, 
where laige areas of suitable land are available for the cultivation 
of apples, pears and other fruits. In some parts of the semi- 
arid districts in the interior of the province irrigation is being 
successfully practised for the purpose of bringing land under 
profitable cultivation for fruit. Collections of fruit grown in 
British Columbia have received premier honours at the com¬ 
petitive exhibitions of tlie Royal Horticultural Society in ]»ndon, 
where their high quality and fine colour have been greatly 
appreciated. 

Wine is made in considerable quantities in the principal 
vine-growing districts, and in several localities large vineyards 
have boon planted for this purpose. An abundance of cider 
is also made in all the large apple-growing districts. 

Honey is one of the minor food-products of Canada, and 
in many localities bees have, abundance of pasturage. Canadian 
honey for colour, flavour and .substance is unsurpassed. Maple 
sugar and syrup are ma<le in those areas of the country where 
the sugar-maple tree flourishes. The syrup is used chiefly 
as a substitute fur jam or preserved fruits, and tlie sugar is 
lused in country homes for sweetening, for cooking purposes 
and for the making of confectionery. The processes of manu¬ 
facture have been improved by the introduction of specially 
constructed ovapirmtors, and quantities of maple sugar and 
syrup are annually exported. 

Tobacco is a new crop which has been grown in Canada 
since 1904. Its cultivation promises to be successful in parts 
of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia. 

The department of agriculture of the Dominion government 
renders aid to agriculture in many ways, maintaining the 
experimental farms and various eflective organiza- 

* * ■ tions for assisting the live-stock, dairying and fruit¬ 

growing industries, for testing the germination and purity of 
agricultural seeds, and for developing the export trade in 
agricultural and dairy produce. The health of animals branch, 
through whieh are administered tlie laws relating to the 
contagious diseases of animals, and the control of quarantine 
and inspection stations for imported animals, undertakes also 
valuable experiments on the diseases of farm live-stock, including 
glanders in horses, tuberculosis in cattle, &c. The policy of 
slaughtering horses reacting to the mallein test has been success¬ 
fully initiated by Canada, the returns for 1908 from all parts 
of the country indicating a considerable decrease from the 
previous year in the number of horses destroyed and the amount 
of compensation paid. A disease of cattle in Nova Scotia, 
known as the Pictou cattle disease, long treated as contagious, 
has now been demonstrated by the veterinary officers of the 
department to be due to the ingestion of a weed, the ragwort, 
SeneHn Jacobea. Hog cholera or swine fever has been almost 
eradicated. A laboratory is maintained for bacteriological and 
pathological researches and for the preparation of preventive 
vaccines. Canada is entirely free from rinderpest, pleuro¬ 
pneumonia and foot-and-mouth disease. 

The work of the live-stock branch is directed towards the 
improvement of the stock-raising industry, and is carried on 
through the agencies of expert teachers and stock judges, the 
systematic distribution of pure-bred breeding stock, the yearly 
testing of pure-bared dairy herds, the supervision of the accuracy 
of the registration of pure-bred animals and the nationalization 
of live-stock records. The last two objects are secured by act 
of the Dominion parliament passed in r905. Under this act 
a record committee, appointed annually by the pedigree stud, 
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herd and flock book associations of Canada, perform the duties 
of accepting the entries of pure-bred animals for the respective 
pedigree registers, and are provided with an office and with 
stationery and franking privileges by the government. I’odigree 
certificates are certified as correct by an officer of the department 
of agriculture, so that in Canada there exist national r^islration 
and government authority for the accuracy of pedigree live¬ 
stock certificates. The government promotes the extension 
of markets for farm products; it maintains officers in the 
United Kingdom who make reports from time to time on the 
condition in which Canadian goods are delivered from the steam¬ 
ships, and also on what they can learn from importing and 
distributing merchants regarding the preferences of the market 
fordifferent qualities of farm goods and different .sorts of packages. 
Through this branch of the public scrvic.e a complete chain of 
cold-storage accommodation between various points in Caniida 
and markets in Europe, particularly in Great Britain, has been 
arranged. The government offered a bonus to those owners of 
creameries who would provide cold-storage accommodation at 
them and keep the room in use for a period of three years. It also 
arranged with the various railway companies to run refrigerator 
cars weekly on the main lines leading to Montreal and other 
export points. The food-products from any shippers are received 
into these uirs at the various railway stations at the usual 
rates, without extra charge for icing or cold-storage service. 
The government offered subventions to those who would provide 
cold-storage warehouses at various points where these were 
necessary, and also arranged with the owners of ocean steam¬ 
ships to provide cold-storage chambers on them by means of 
mechanical refrigerators. The policy of encouraging the provision 
of ample cold-storage accommodation has been developed 
still further by the Cold Storage Act of the Dominion parliament 
passed in 1907, under which subsidies are granted in part pay¬ 
ment of the cost of erecting and equipping cold-storage ware¬ 
houses in Canada for the preservation of perishable food- 
products. 

Besides furnishing technical and general information as to 
the carrying on of dairying operations, the government has 
established and maintained illustration cheese factories and 
creameries in different places for the purpose of introducing the 
best methods of co-operative daiiying in both the manufacturing 
and shipping of butter and cheese. Inspectors are employed 
to give information regarding the packing of fruit, and also to 
sec to the enforcement of the Fruit Marks Acts, which prohibit 
the marking of fruit with wrong brands and packing in any 
fraudulent manner. 

The seed branch of the department of agriculture was estab¬ 
lished in iqoo for the purpo.se of encouraging the production and 
u.se of seeds of superior quality, thereby improving all kinds of 
field and garden crops grown in Canada. Seeds are tested in 
the laboratory for purity and germination on behalf of farmers 
and seed merchants, and scientific investigations relating to 
seeds are conducted and reported upion. In the year i9o6-t9e7 
6676 samples of seeds were tested. Encouragement to seed- 
growing is given by the holding of seed fairs, and bulletins are 
issued on weeds, the methods of treating seed-wheat against 
smut and on other subjects. Collections of weed seeds are 
issued to merchants and others to enable them readily to identify 
noxious weed seeds. The Seed Control Act of 1905 brings under 
strict regulations the trade in agricultural seeds, prohibiting 
the sale for seedineof cereals, grasses, clovers or forage plants 
unless free from v^Ws specified, and imposing severe penalties 
for infringements. 

The census and statistics office, reorganized as a branch of the 
department of agriculture in 1905, undertakes a complete census 
of population, of agriculture, of manufactures and of all the 
natural products of the Dominion every ten years, a census of 
the population and agriculture of the three North-W«t Proving 
every five years, and various supplemental statistical inquiries 
at shorter intervals. 

Experimental farms were established in 1887 in differmt parts 
of the Dominion, and were so located as to render efficient help 
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to the farmers in the more thickly settled districts, and at the 
same time to cover the varied climatic and other conditions 
which influence agriculture in Canada. The central experimental 
farm is situated at Ottawa, near the boundary line 
between Quebec and Ontario, where it serves as an aid 
Umu. to agriculture in these two important provinces. One 
of the four branch farms then established is at Nappan, 
Nova Scotia, near the boundary between that province and New 
Brunswick, where it serves the farmers of the three maritime 
provinces. A second branch experimental farm is at Brandon 
in Manitoba, a third is at Indian Head in Saskatchewan and 
the fourth is at Agassiz in the coast climate of liritish Columbia. 
In iqofr-iQ07 two new branch farms were established. One is 
situated at Lethbridge, southcni Alljerta, where problems will 
be investigated concerning agriculture upon irrigated land and 
drf farming under conditions of a scanty rainfall. The other 
is at laicombe, northern Alberta, about 70 m. south of Edmonton, 
in the centre of a good agricultural district on the Canadian 
Bacific railway. Additional branch farms in different parts of 
the Dominion arc in process of establishment. At all these 
farms experiments arc conducted to gain information as to the 
best methods of preparing the land for crop and of maintaining 
its fertility, the most useful and profitable crops to grow, and 
how the various crops grown can be disposed of to the greatest 
advantage. To this end experiments are conducted in the 
feeding of cattle, sheep and swine for flesh, the feeding of cows 
for the production of milk, and of poultry both for flesh and eggs. 
ICxperiments are also conducted to test the merits of new or 
untried varieties of cereals and other field crops, of grasses, forage 
plants, fruits, vegetables, plants and trees; and samples, 
particularly of the most promising cereals, arc distributed 
freely among farmers for trial, so that those, which promise to 
be most profitable may be rapidly brought into general cultiva¬ 
tion. Annual reports and occasional bulletins arc published 
and widely distributed, giving the results of this work. Farmers 
are invited to visit thc.se experimental farms, and a large corre¬ 
spondence is conducted with those interested in agriculture in 
all paits of the Dominion, who are encouraged to ask advice and 
information from the officers of the farms. 

Tlie governments of the several provinces each have a depart¬ 
ment of agriculture. Among other provincial agencies for 
Agrt- imparting information there are farmers’ institutes, 

caiiuni travelling dairies, live-stock associations, farmers’, 
orgaaif dairymen’s, seed-growers’, and fruit-growers’ associa- 
•doMMaa **‘’'**> agricultural and horticultural societies. 

“ ■ These arc all maintained or assisted by the several 
provinces. Parts of the proceedings and many of the ad¬ 
dresses and papers presented at the more important meetings of 
these associations are published by the provincial governments, 
and distributed free to farmers who desire to have them. There 
are also annual apicultural exhibitions of a highly important 
character, where improvements in connexion with agricultural 
and horticultural products, live-stock, implements, &c., are 
shown in competition. The Dominion government makes in 
turn to one of the chief local agricultural exhibition societies a 
grant of $50,000 for the purposes of the national representation 
of agriculture and live-stock. The exhibition receiving the grant 
loses its local character, and thus becomes the Domimon exhibi¬ 
tion or fair for that year. 

There are several important ^ricultural colleges for the 
practical education of young men in farming, foremost amongst 
them being the Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph. Agri¬ 
cultural colleges are also maintained at Truro, Nova Scotia, 
and Winnipeg, Manitoba. In most of the province.? are dairy 
schools where practical instruction and training are given. 
Since the beginning of the 20th century agricultural education 
and rural training in Canada have been greatly stimulated by 
the munificence of Sir William C. Macdonald of Montreal. A 
donation by him of Sio,ooo, distributed to boys and girls on 
Canadian farms for prizes in a competition for the selection of 
seed gram, as recommended by Professor J. W. Robertson, led 
to the Macdonald-Robertson Seed Growers’ Association. This i 
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soon assumed national proportions in the Canadian Seed Growers' 
Association, which, with the seed branch of the department of 
agriculture mentioned above, has done much to raise to a 
uniform standard of excellence the grain grown over large areas 
of the Canadian wheat-fields. The Macdonald Institute at 
Guelph, Ontario, the buildings and equipment of which Sir 
William provided at a cost of $182,500, and the Macdonald 
College at Ste Anne de Bellevue, 20 m. west of Montreal, have 
been established to promote the cau.se of rural education upon 
the lines of nature study, with school gardens, manual training, 
domestic science, &r., which on both sides of the Atlantic are 
now being found so effective in the hands of properly trained 
and enthusiastic teachers. The property of the Macdonald 
College at Ste Anne de Bellevue comprises 561 acres, of which 
74 acres are devoted to campus and field-research plots, 100 acres 
to a petite nilture farm and 387 acres to a live-stock and 
grain farm. I'he college includes a school for teachers, a school 
of theoretical and practicril agriculture and a school of household 
science for the training of young women. The land, buildings 
and equipment of the college, which cost over $2,500,000, were 
presented by .Sir William Macdonald, who in addition has pro¬ 
vided for the future maintenance of the work by a trust fund of 
over $2,000,000. in connexion with the public elementary schools 
throughout Canada, where the principles of agriculture arc taught 
to some extent, manual training centres, provided out of funds 
supplied by the same public-spirited donor, are now maintained 
by local and provincial public school authorities. (li. H. G.) 

History 

About A.D. 1000 Leif Ericson, a Norseman, led an expedition 
from Greenland to the shores probably of what is now Canada, 
but the first effective contact of Europeans with Canada 
was not until the end of the 15th century. Johii 
CAbot (q.ti.), sailing from Bristol, reached the shores of Canada 
in 1497. Soon after fishermen from Europe began to go in 
considerable numbers to the Newfoundland banks, and in time 
to the coasts of the mainland of America. In 1534 a French 
expedition under Jacques Cartier, a seaman of St Malo, sent 
out by Francis I., entered the Gulf of St Lawrence. In the 
following year Cartier sailed up the river as far us the Lachine 
Rapids, to the spot where Montreal now stands. During the 
next sixty years the fisheries and the fur trade received some 
attention, but no colonization was undertaken. 

At the beginning of the 17th century we find the first great 
name in Canadian history. Samuel de Champlain (?.».), who 
had seen service under Henry IV. of France, was 
employed in the interests of successive fur-trading f^oag. 
monopolies and sailed up the St Lawrence in 1603. 

In the next year he was on the Bay of Fundy and had a share 
in founding the first permanent French colony in North America 
—that of Port Royal, now Annapolis, Nova Scotia. In 1608 
he began the settlement which was named Quebec. From 1608 
to his death in 1635 Champlain worked unceasingly to develop 
Canada as a colony, to_ promote the fur trade and to explore 
the interior. He passed southward from the St Lawrence to 
the beautiful lake which still bears his name and also westward, 
up the St Lawrence and the Ottawa, in the dim hope of reaching 
the shores of China. He reached Lake Huron and Lake Ontario, 
but not the great lakes stretching still farther west. 

The era was that of the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48), and 
during that great upheaval England was sometimes fighting 
France. Already, in 1613, the English from Virginia had 
almost completely wiped out the French settlement at Port 
Royal, and when in 1629 a small English fleet appeared at 
Quebec, Champlain was forced to surrender. But in 1632 
Oinada was restored to France by the treaty of St Germain-en- 
Laye. Just at this time was formed under the aegis of Cardinal 
Richelieu the “ Company of New France,” known popularly 
as “ The Company of One Hundred Associates.” With 120 
members it was granted the vriiole St Lawrence valley; for 
fifteen years from 1629 it was to have a complete monopoly 
of trade ; and products from its territory were to enter France 
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free of duty. In return the company was to take to New 
France 300 colonists a year; only French Catholics might 
go; and for each settlement the company was to provide 
three priests. Until 1663 this company controlled New 
France. 

It was an era of missionary zeal in the Roman Catholic church, 
and Canada became the favourite mission. The Society of 
esus was only one of several orders—Franciscans (Recollets), 
ulpicians, Ursulines, &c.—^who worked in New France. The 
Jesuits have attracted chief attention, not merely on account 
of their superior zeal and numbers, but also because of the 
tragic fate of some of their missionaries in Canada. In the 
voluminous Relations of their doings the story has been preserved. 
Among the Huron Indians, whose settlements bordered on the 
lake of that name, they secured a great influence. But there was 
relentless war between the Hurons and the Iroquois occupying 
the southern shore of I.ake Ontario, and when in 1649 the 
Iroquois ruined and almost completely destroyed the Hurons, 
the Jesuit missionaries also fell victims to the conquerors’ 
rage. Missionaries to the Iroquois themselves met witli a similar 
fate and the missions failed. Commercial life also languished. 
The company planned by Richelieu was not a success. It did 
little to colonize New France, and in j66o, after more than thirty 
years of its monopoly, there were not more than 2000 French 
in the whole country. In 1663 the charter of the company 
was revoked. No longer was a trading company to discharge 
the duties of a sovereign. New France now became a royal 
province, with governor, intendant, ike., on the model of the 
provinces of France. 

In 1664 a new “ Company of the West Indies ” (Compagnie 
des Indes Occidentales) was organized to control French trade 
and colonization not only in Canada but also in West Africa, 
South America and the West Indies. At first it promi.scd well. 
In 1665 some 2000 emigrants were sent to Canada; the 
European population was soon doubled, and Louis XIV. began 
to take a jxirsonal interest in the colony. But once more, 
in contrast with English experience, the great trading company 
proved a failure in French hands as a colonizing agent, and in 
1674 its charter was summarily revoked by Louis XIV’. Hence¬ 
forth in name, if not in fact, monopoly is ended in Canada. 

By this time French explorers were pressing forward to 
unravel the mystery of the interior. By 1659 two Frenchmen, 
Radisson and Groseillers, had penetrated beyond the great 
lakes to the prairies of the far \Vest; they were probably the 
first Europeans to see the Mississippi. By 1666 a French 
mission was established on the shores of Lake Superior, and 
in 1673 Joliet and Marquette, explorers from Canada, reached 
and for some distance descended the Mississippi. Five years 
later Cavelier de la Salle was making his toilsome way westward 
from Quebec to discover the true character of the great river 
and to perform the feat, perilous in view of the probable hostility 
of the natives, of descending it to the sea. In 1682 he accom¬ 
plished his task, took possession of the valley of the Mississippi 
in the name of Louis XIV’. and called it Louisiana. Thus 
from Canada as htr basis was France reaching out to grasp 
a continent. 

There was a keen rivalry between church and state for 
dominance in this new empire. In 1659 arrived at Quebec 
a young prelate of noble birth, Francois Xavier de Laval- 
Montmorency, who had come to rule the church in Canada. 
An ascetic, who practised the whole cycle of medieval austerities, 
he was determined that Canada should be ruled by the church, 
and he desired for New France a Puritanism as strict as that 
of New England. His especial zeal was directed towards the 
welfare of the Indians. These people showed, to their own 
ruin, a reckless liking for the brandy of the white man. Laval 
insisted that the traders should not supply brandy to the natives. 
He declared excommunicated any one who did so and for a 
time he triumphed. More than once he drove from Canada 
governors who tried to thwart him. In 1663 he was actually 
invited to choose a governor after his own mind and did so, 
but with no cessation of the old disputes. In 1672 Louis de 


Buadc, comte de Frontenac {q.v.), was named governor of New 
France, and in him the church found her match. Yet not 
at once; for, after a bitter struggle, he was recalled in 1682. 
But Canada needed him. He knew how *0 control tlie ferocious 
Iroquois, who had cut off France from access to Lake Ontario ; 
to check them he had built a fort where now stands the city 
of Kingston. With Frontenac gone, these savages almost 
strangled the colony. On a stormy August night in 1689 
1500 Iroquois burst in on the village of Lachine near Montreal, 
butchered 200 of its people, and carried off more than 100 to 
be tortured to death at their leisure. Then the strong man 
Frontenac was recalled to face the crisis. 

It was a critical era. James II. had fallen in England, and 
William III. was organizing Europe against French aggression. 
France's plan for a great empire in America was 
now taking shape and there, as in Europe, a deadly 
struggle with England was inevitable. Frontenac Bnglmnd. 
planned attacks upon New England and encouraged 
a ruthless border warfare that involved many horrors. Him, 
in return, the English attacked. Sir William Phips ssiiled from 
Boston in 1690, conquered Acadia, now Nova Scotia, and then 
hazarded the greater task of leading a fleet up the St Lawrence 
against Quebec. On the 16th of October 1690 thirty-four 
English ship.s, some of them only fishing craft, appeared in 
its basin and demanded the surrender of the town. When 
Frontenac answered defiantly, Phips attacked the place; but 
he was repulsed and in the end sailed away unsuccessful. 

Each side had now begun to see that the tdtal point was 
control of the interior, which time was to prove the most 
extensive fertile area in the world. La Salle’s expedition had 
aroused the French to the importance of the Mississippi, and 
they soon had a bold plan to occupy it, to close in from the 
rear on the English on the Atlantic coast, seize their colonies 
and even deport the colonists. The plan was audacious, for 
the English in America outnumbered the French by twenty 
to one. But their colonies were democracies, disunited because 
each was pursuing its own special interests, while the French 
were united under despotic leadership. Frontenac attacked 
the Iroquois mercilessly in 1696 and forced these proud savages 
to sue for peace. But in the next year was made the treaty 
of Ryswick, which brought a pause in the conflict, and in 1698 
Frontenac died. 

After Frontenac the Iroquois, though still hostile to France, 
are formidable no more, and the struggle for the continent is 
frankly between the English and the French. The peace of 
Ryswick proved but a truce, and when in 1701, on the death of 
the exiled James II., Louis XIV. flouted the claims of William ill. 
to the throne of England by proclaiming as king James's son, 
renewed war was inevitable. In Europe it saw the brilliant 
victories of Marlborough; in America it was less decisive, but 
France lost heavily. Though the English, led by Sir Hovenden 
Walker, made in 1711 an effort to take Quebec which proved 
abortive, they seized Nova Scotia; and when the treaty of 
Utrecht was made in 1713, France admitted defeat in America 
by yielding to Britain her claims to Hudson Bay, Newfoundland 
and Nova ^otia. But she still held the shores of the St Lawrence, / 
and she retained, too, the island of Cape Breton to command its 
mouth. There she built speedily the fortress of Louisbourg, and 
prepared once more to challenge British supremacy in America. 
With a sound instinct that looked to future greatness, France 
still aimed, more and more, at the control of &e interior of the 
continent. The danger from the Iroquois on Lake Ontario had 
long cut her off from the most direct access to the West, and from 
the occupation of the Ohio valley leading to the Mississippi, but 
now free from this savage scourge she could go where she would. 

In 1701 she founded Detroit, commanding the route from Lake 
Erie to Lake Huron. Her nussionaries and leaders were already 
at Sault Ste Marie commanding the approach to .Lake Supwior, 
and at Michilimackinac commanding that to Lake Michigan. 
Ibey had also penetrated to what is now the Canadian West, and 
it was a French Canadian, La Vfeendrye, who, by the route 
leading past the point adrere now stands the dty of Winnipeg, 
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prcsised on into the far West until in 1743, first recorded of 
white men, lie came in sight of the Rocky Mountains. In the 
south of the continent France also crown^ La Salle’s work by 
founding early in the iRth century New Orleans at the mouth of 
the Mississippi. It was a far cry from New Orleans to Quebec. 
If France could link them by a chain of settlements and shut in 
the English to their narrow strip of Atlantic seaboard there was 
good promise that North America would be hers. 

The project was far-reaching, but France could do little to 
make it effective. I/iuis XV. allowed her navy to decline and 
her people showed little inclination for emigration to the colonics. 
In 1744, when the war of the Austrian Succession broke out, the 
New England colonies planned and in 1745 effected the capture 
of Ivouisbourg, the stronghold of France in Cape Breton Island, 
whjfh menaced their commerce. But to their disgust, when the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was made in 1748, this conquest was 
handed back to France. She continued her work of building a 
line of forts on the great lakes—on the river Niagara, on the Ohio, 
on the Mississippi; and the English colonies, with the enemy 
thus in their rear, grew ever more restiv'e. In 1753 Virginia 
warned the French on the Ohio that they were encroaching on 
British territory. The next year, in circumstances curiously 
like those which were repealed when the French expedition under 
Marchand menaced Britain in Egypt by .seeking to establish a 
post on the Upper Nile, George Washington, a young Virginian 
officer, was sent to drive the French from their Fort Duquesne 
on the Ohio river, where now stands Pittsburgh. The result was 
sharp fighting between English and French in a time of nominal 
peace. In 1735 the British took the stern step of deporting the 
Acadian French from Nova .Scotia. Though this province had 
been ceded to Great Britain in 1713 many of the Acadians had 
refused to accept British sovereignly. In 1740 the British 
founded Halifax, began to colonize Nov-a Scotia, and, with war 
imminent, deemed it prudent to disperse the Acadians, chiefly 
along the Atlantic seaboard (see Now Scotia : History). In 
1756 the Seven Years’ War definitely began. France had no 
resources to cope with those of Britain in America, and the 
British command of the sen proved decisive. On the 13th of 
Septemlier 1759 Wolfe won liis great victory before Queliec, 
which involved the fall of that place, and a year later at 
Montreal the French army in Canada surrendered. By the 
peace of Paris, 1763, the whole of New France was finally ceded 
to Great Britain. 

With only about 60,000 French in Canada at the time of the 
conquest it might have seemed us if this population would soon 
be absortied by the incoming British. Some thought 
that, under a Protestant sovereign, the Canadian 
*' Catholics would be rapidly converted to Protestantism. 
But the French type proved stubbornly persistent 
and to this day dominates the older Canada, The first English 
settlers in the conquered country were chiefly petty traders, not 
of a character to lead in social or public affairs. The result was 
that the government of the time co-operated rather with the 
leaders among the French. 

After peace was concluded in 1763, Canada was governed 
S under the authority of a royal proclamation, but sooner or later 
a constitution specially adapted to the needs of the country was 
inevitable. In 1774 this was provided by the Quebec Act .passed 
by the Imperial parliament. Under this act the western territory 
which France had claimed, extending as far as the Mi.s8issippi 
and south to the Ohio, was included with Canada in what was 
called the Province of Quebec. This vast territor)' was to be 
governed despotically from Quebec ; the Roman Catholic church 
was given its old privileges in Canada ; and the French civil law 
was established permanently side by side with the English 
criminal law. The act linked the land-owning class in Canada 
and the church by ties of self-interest to the British cause. The 
habitant, placed again under their authority, had less reason to be 
content. 

In 1775 began the Ameriesm Revolution. Its leaders tried to 
make the revolt continental, and invaded Canada, hoping that 
the French would join them. They todr Montreal and besieged 


Quebec during the winter of 1775-1776; but the prudent leade^ 
ship of Sir Guy Carleton, afterwards Lord Dorchester, saved 
Quebec and in 1776 the revolutionary army withdrew unsuccess¬ 
ful from Canada. Since that time any prospect of Canada’s 
union to the Ihiited States has been very remote. 

But the American Revolution profoundly influenced the life 
of Canada. The country became the refuge of thousands of 
American loyalists who would not desert Great Britain. To 
Nova Scotia, to what are now New Brunswick (q.v.) and Ontario 
{tj.v.) they fled in numbers not easily estimated, but probably 
reaching about 40,000. Iffitil this time the present New Bruns¬ 
wick and Ontario had contained few European settlers; now 
they developed, largely under the influence of the loyalists of the 
Revolution. This meant tlmt the American type of colonial life 
would be reproduced in Canada; but it meant also bitter 
hostility on the part of these colonists to the United States, which 
refused in any way to compensate the loyalists for their con¬ 
fiscated property. Great Britain did something ; the loyalists 
received liberal grants of land and cash compensation amounting 
to nearly f^^.oao.ooo. 

A prevailingly French type of government was now no longer 
ade(.|uute in Canada, and in 1701 was passed by the British 
parliament the Constitutional Act, separating Canada at the 
Ottawa river into two parts, each with its own government; 
Lower Canada, chiefly French, retaining the old system of laws, 
with representative institutions now added, and I 'pper Canada, 
on the purely British model. (For the history of Lower and 
Upper Canada, now Quebec and Ontario, the separate articles 
must be consulted.) Each pro\ ince had special problems; the 
French in Lower Canada turned at securing political power for 
their own race, while in Upper Canada there was no race problem, 
and the great struggle was for independence of official control 
and in all essential matters for government by the people. It 
may lie doubted whether at this time it would have been safe to 
give these small communities complete self-government. But 
this a clamorous radical clement demanded insistently, and the 
issue was the chief one in Canada for half a century. 

But before this issue matured war broke out lietween Great 
Britain and the United .States in :8i2 from causes due chiefly to 
Napoleon’s continental policy. The war seemed to furnish a 
renewed opportunity to annex Canada to the American Union, 
and Canada became the chief theatre of conflict. The struggle 
was most vigorous on the Niagara frontier. But in the end the 
American invasion failed and the treaty made ut Ghent in 1814 
left the previous status unaltered. 

In 1837 a few French Canadians in Lower Canada, led by Louis 
Joseph Papineati (?.!’•), took up arms with the wild idea of 
establishing a French republic on the St Lawrence. In the same 
year William Lyon Mackenzie {q.v.) led a .similar armed revolt in 
Upper Canada against the domination of the ruling officialdom 
called, with little reason, the " Family Compact.” Happening, 
as these revolts did, just at the time of Queen Victoria’s accession, 
they attracted wide attention, and in 1838 the earl “I 
Durham {q.v.) was sent to govern Canada and report on 
the affairs of British North America. Clothed as he was 
with large powers, he undertook in the interests of leniency and 
reconciliation to banish, without trial, some leaders of the 
rebellion in Lower Canada. For this reason he was censured at 
home and he promptly resigned, after spending only five months 
in the country. But his Report, published in the following year, 
is a masterly survey of the situation and included recommenda¬ 
tions that profoundly influenced the later history of Canada. He 
recommended the union of the two Canadian provinces at once, 
the ultimate union of all British North America and the granting 
to this large state of full self-government. The French element 
he thought a menace to Canada’s future, and partly for this 
reason he desired all the provinces to unite so that the British 
element should be dominant. 

To carry out Lord Durham’s, policy the British govemme.it 
passed in 1840 an Act of Union joining Upper and Lower 
Canada, and sent out as governor Charles Foulett Thompson, 
who was made Baron Sydenham and Toronto. In the single 
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parliament each province was equally represented. By this 
time there was more than a million people in Canada, and the 
country was becoming important. Lord Sydenham died in 
1841 before his work was completed, and he left Canada still 
in a troubled condition. The French were suspicious of the 
Union, aimed avowedly at checking their influence, and the 
complete self-government for which the “ Reformers ” in 
English-speaking Canada had clamoured was not yet conceded 
by the colonial office. But rapidly it became obvious that 
the provinces united had become too important to be held 
in leading string. The issue was finally settled in 1849 when 
the earl of Elgm was governor and the Canadian legislature, 
sitting at Montreal, passed by a large majority the Rebellion 
Losses Bill, compensating citizens, some of them French, in 
].ower Canada, for losses incurred at the hands of the loyal 
party during the rebellion a decade earlier. 'J’he cry was easily 
raised by the Conservative minority that this was to vote 
reward for rebellion. They appealed to London for inter¬ 
vention. The mob in Montreal burned the parliament buildings 
and stoned Lord Elgin himself because he gave the royal assent 
1') the bill. He did so in the face of this fierce opposition, on 
the ground that, in Canadian domestic affairs, the Canadian 
parliament must be supreme. 

The union of the two pro\inces did not work well. Each 
was jealous of the other and deadlocks frequently occurred. 
Commercially, after 1840, Canada was prosperous. In 1854 
Lord Elgin negotiated a reciprocity treaty with the United 
States which gave Canadian natural products free entrance 
to the American market. The outbreak of the Civil War in 
the United .States in i H61 increased the demand for such products, 
and Canada enjoyed an extensive trade with her neighbour. 
But, owing largely to the unfriendly attitude of Great Britain 
to the northern .side during the war, the llnited States cancelled 
the treaty, when its first term of ten years ended in 1865, and 
it has never been renewed. 

Under the party system in Canada cabinets changed as 
often as, until recently, they did in France, and the union of 
the two provinces did not give political stability. The French 
and English were .sufficiently equal in strength to make the 
task of government wellnigh impossible. In 1864 came the 
opportunity for change, when New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
and Brince Edward Island were considering a federal union. 
Canada suggested a wider plan to include herself and, in October 
1864, a conference was held at Quebec. The conference out- 
lined a plan of federation which subsequently, with slight 
modifications, passed the imperial parliament as ‘‘ The British 
North America Art.” and on the ist of July 1867, the Dominion 
of Canada came into existence. It was born during the era 
of the American Civil War, and was planned to correct defects 
which time had revealed in the American federation. The 
provinces in Canada were conceded less power than have the 
states in the American union; the federal government retaining 
the residuum of power not conceded. (G. M. W.) 

When federation was accomplished in 1867 the Dominion 
of Canada comprised only the four provinces of Ontario, Quebec, 
Canada New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. l./)rd Monck was 
ainc0 appointed the first governor-general, and at his 
Udmm- request the Hon. John Alexander Macdonald under- 
took the formation of an administration. A coalition 
cabinet was formed, including the foremost Liberals and Con¬ 
servatives drawn from the different provinces. Under a 
proclamation issued from Windsor Castle by Queen Victoria on 
the 22nd of May the new constitution came into effect on the 
1st of July. This birthday of the Dominion lias been fixed 
by statute as a public holiday, and is annually observed under 
the name of “ Dominion Day.” Seventy-two senators—^half 
Conservatives and half Liberals—were appointed, and Heutenant- 
govemors were named for the four provinces. The prime 
minister was created a K.C.B., and minor honours were con¬ 
ferred on other ministers in recognition of their services in 
bringing about the tmioo. 


The first general election for the Dominion House of Commons 
was held during the month of August, and except in the province 
of Nova Scotia waj favourable to the admiai.stration, 
which entered upo^ its parliamentary "work with a 
majority of thirty-two. The first session of parliament natation. 
was opened on the 8th of November, but adjourned 
on the 2ist of December till the 1261 of March 1868, chiefly 
on account of the fact that members of the Dominion parliament 
were allowed, in Ontario and Quebec, to hold seats in the local 
legislatures, so that it was difficult for the different bodies 
to be in session simultaneously. It was not till 1873 that an 
art was piassed making members of the local legislatures ineligible 
for seats in the House of Commoas. Immediately after the 
completion of federation a serious agitation for repeal of the 
union arose in Nova .Scotia, which had lieen brought into,the 
federal system by a vote of the existing legislature, without 
any direct preliminary appeal to the people. Headed by Joseph 
Howe (q.K.), the advocates of repeal swept the province at the 
Dominion election. Out of iq members then elected 18 were 
l)ledged to repeal. Dr. Tupper, the minister responsible for 
carrying the Act of Iinion, alone among the supporters of 
federation securing a seat. The kical assembly, in which 36 
out of 38 members were committed to repeal, pa.ssed an address 
to Her Majesty praying her not to “ reduce this free, happy 
and hitlierto self-governed province to the degraded condition 
of a servile dependency of Canada,” and sent Howe with a 
delegation to Ixmdon to lay the petition a1 the foot of the 
throne. Howe enli.sted the support of John Bright and other 
members of parliament, but llie imperial government was 
firm, and the duke of Buckingham, as colonial secretary, soon 
informed the governor-general in a de.spatch that consent could 
not be given for the withdrawal of Ncoa .Scotia from the 
Dominion. Meanwhile Howe, convinced of the impossibility 
of effecting separation, and fearing disloyal tendencies which 
had manifested themselves in some of its advocates, entered 
into negotiations with Dr Tupper in London, and later with 
tlie Dominion government, for better financial terms than those 
originally arranged for Nova Scotia in the federal system. 
The estimated amount of provincial debt assumed by the general 
government was increased by $1,186,756, and a special annual 
subsidy of $82,698 was granted for a period of ten years. 'JEese 
terms having been agreed to, Howe, as a pledge of his approval 
and support, accepted a seat as secretary of state in the Dominion 
cabinet. By taking this Course he sacrificed much of his remark¬ 
able popularity in his native province, but confirmed the work 
of consolidating the Dominion. It was many years before 
the bitterness of feeling aroused by the repeal agitation entirely 
subsided in Nova Scotia. 

A gloom was cast over the first parliament of the Dominion 
by thie assassination in 1868 of one of the most brilliant figures 
in the politics of the time, D’Arry McGee {q.v.). His murderer, 
a Kenian acting under the instructions of the secret society to 
which he belonged, was discovered, and executed in 1869. 

The reorganization of the various departments of state, 
in view of the wider interests with which they had to deal, 
occupied much of the attention of the first parliament of the / 
Dominion. In 1867 the postal rates were reduced and unified. 

In 1868 a militia sy.stem for the whole Dominion was organized, 
the tariff altered end systematized, and a Civil Service Act 
passed, llie banking system of the country was put on a sound 
footing by a series of acts culminating in 1871, and in the same 
year a uniform system of decimal currency was established for 
the whole Dominion. While the new machinery of state was 
thus being put in operation other large questions presented 
tbemselves. 

The construction of the Inter-Colonial railway as a connecting 
link between the prcvuices on the seaboard and those along 
the St Lawrence and the Great l^Akes was a p^t 
of the federation compMt, a clause of the British 
North America Act providing that it Mwuld be begun rnttw 
within six months after date of union. The 
guarantee of the imperial government made easy the provisioa 
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of the necessary capital, but as this was coupled with a voice 
in the decision of the route, it complicated the latter question, 
about which a keerveontest arose. The most direct and therefore 
commercially most promising line of cons|ruction passed near 
the boundary of the United States. Recent friction with that 
country made this route objected to by the imjjerial and many 
Canadian aulliorities. Ultimately the longer, more expensive, 
but more isolated route along the shores of the Gulf of 
St Lawrence was adopted. The work was taken in hand at once, 
and pressed steadily forward to completion. It has since been 
supplemented by other lines built for more distinctly com¬ 
mercial ends. Though not for many years a financial success, 
the Inter-Colonial railway, which was ofrened in 1876, has 
in a marked way fulfilled its object by binding together socially 
and industrially widely separated portions of the Dominion. 

Within a month of the meeting of the first parliament of the 
Dominion a question of vast importance to the future of the 
Huitott’i country was brought forward by the Hon. W. McDougall 
Bar Com- in a series of resolutions which were adopted, and on 
poor which was based an addrc.ss to the queen praying that 
tiiTi- jjgf Majesty would unite Rupert's Land and the North- 
” **■ West Territories to Canada. A delegation consisting 
of Sir G. E. Cartier and the Hon. W. McDougall was in 1868 sent 
to ICngland to negotiate with the Hudson’s Bay Company (q,v.) 
for the extinction of its claim.s, and to arrange with the imperial 
government for the transfer of the territory. After prolonged 
discussions the company agreed to surrender to the crown, in 
consideration of a payment of £300,000, the rights and interests 
in the north-west guaranteed by its charter, with the exception 
of a reservation of one-twentieth part of the fertile belt, and 
45,000 acres of land adjacent to the trading posts of the company. 
For the purposes of this agreement the “ fertile belt ” was to be 
bounded us follows;—“ On the south by the U.S. boundary, 
on the west by the Rocky Mountains, on the north by the 
northern branch of the Saskatchewan river, on the cast by 
Lake Winnipeg, the Lake of the Woods, and the waters connect¬ 
ing them.” An act authorizing the change of control was passed 
by the imperial parliament in July 1868 ; the arrangement made 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company was accepted by the Canadian 
parliament in June 1869 ; and the deed of surrender from the 
Hudson’s Buy Company to Her Majesty is dated November 19th, 
1869. In anticipation of the formal transfer to the Dominion 
an act was passed by the Canadian parliament in the same month 
providing for the temporary government of Rupert’s Land and 
the North-West Territories. On the 28th of September the Hon. 
W. McDougall was appointed the first governor, and left at once 
to assume control on the liit of December, when it had been 
understood that the formal change of possession would take place. 

Meanwhile a serious condition of affairs was developing in the 
Red river settlement, the most considerable centre of population 
in the newly acquired territory. The half-breeds 
nMUaa. regarded with suspicioha transfer of control concerning 
which they had not been consulted. They resented the 
presence of the Canadian surveyors sent to lay out roads 
and townships, and the tactless way in which some of these 
' did their work increa.sed the suspicion that long-established 
rights to the soil would not be respected. A population largely 
Roman Catholic in creed, and partly French in origin and 
language, feared that an infiux of new settlers would overthrow 
cherished traditions. Some were afraid of increased taxation. 
A group of immigrants from the United States fomented disturb¬ 
ance in the hope that it would lead to annexation. Louis Riel, 
a fanatical half-breed, placed himself at the head of the move¬ 
ment. His followers established what they called a “ provisional 
government ” of which he was chosen president, and when the 
newly appointed governor reached the boundary line he was 
prevent^ from entering the territory. Several of the white 
settlers who resisted this rebellious movement were arrested and 
kept in confinement. One of these, a young man named Thomas 
Scott, having treated Riel with defiwee, was court-martialled 
for treason to the provisional government, condemned, and on 
the 4th of March 1870 shot in ^d blood under the walls of Fort 


Garry. This crime aroused intense excitement throughout the 
country, and the Orange body, particularly, to which Scott 
belonged, demanded the immediate punishment of his murderer 
and the suppression of the rebellion. An armed force, composed 
partly of British regulars and partly of Canadian volunteers, 
was made ready and placed under the command of Colonel 
Garnet Wolseley, afterwards I-ord Wolseley. As a military 
force could not pass through the United States, the expedition 
was compelled to 'take the route up I.ake Superior, and from the 
head of that lake through 500 m. of unbroken and difficult 
wilderness. In August 1870, the force reached Fort Garry, 
to find the rebels scattered and their leader. Riel, a fugitive in 
the neighbouring states. Meanwhile, during the progress of the 
expedition, an act had been passed creating Manitoba a province, 
with full powers of self-government, and the arriv^ of the 
military was closely followed by that of the first governor, 
Mr (later Sir) Adams G. Archibald, who succeeded in organiz¬ 
ing the administration on a satisfactory basis. Fort Garry 
became Winnipeg, and there were soon indications that it 
was destined to be a great city, and the commercial door¬ 
way to the vast prairies that lay beyond. Meanwhile, till 
adequate means of transportation were provided, it was seen 
that city and prairie alike must wait for any large inflow of 
population. 

Provision was made in the British North America Act to 
receive new provinces into the Dominion. Manitoba was the 
first to he constituted ; in 1871 British Columbia, 
which had hitherto held aloof, determined, under the 
persuasion of a sympathetic governor, Mr (later Sir) 

Antony Musgravc, to throw in its lot with the Dominion. 
Popular feeling in British Columbia itself was not strongly in 
favour of union, and the terms under which the new province 
was to be received were the subject of much negotiation with the 
provincial authorities, and were keenly debuted in parliament 
before the bill in which they were embodied was finally carried. 
The clause on which there was the widest divergence of opinion 
was one providii^ that a trans-continental railway, connecting 
the Pacific province with the eastern part of the Dominion, 
should be begun within two, and completed within ten years. 
To a province which at the time contained a population of only 
36,000, and but half of this white, the inducement thus held out 
was immense. The Opposition in parliament claimed that the 
contract was one impossible for the Dominion to fulfil. The 
government of .Sir John Macdonald felt, however, that the 
future of the Dominion depended upon linking together the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, and in view of the vast unoccupied 
spaces lying between the Great Lakes and the Rocky Mountains, 
open to immigration from the United States, their audacity in 
undertaking the work was doubtless justified. The construction 
of tlie Canadian Pacific railway, thus inaugurated, became for 
several years the chief subject of political contention between 
opposing parties. 

Anticipating the order of chronology .slightly, it may be 
mentioned here that in 1873 Prince Edward Island (q.v.), which 
had in 1865 decisively rejected proposals of the Quebec conference 
and had in the following ^ear repeated its rejection of federation 
by a resolution of the legislature affirming that no terms Canada 
could offer would be acceptable, now decided to throw in its lot 
with the Dominion. The island had become involved in heavy 
railway expenditure, and financial necessities led the electors to 
take a broader view of the question. In the end the federal 
government assumed the railway debt, arrangements were 
made for extinguishing certain proprietary rights which had 
long been a source of discontent, and on tiie ist of July 1873 
the Dominion was rounded of! by the accession of the new 
province. 

Finally in 1878, in order to remove oil doubts about un¬ 
occupied territory, an imperial order in council was passed 
in response to an address of the Canadian parliament, annex¬ 
ing to the Dominion all British possessions in North America, 
except Newfoundland. That small colony, which had been re¬ 
presented at the Quebec conference, also rqected the proposals 
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of 1865, and, in spite of various efforts to arrange satisfac¬ 
tory terms, has steadily held aloof, and so has proved the only 
obstacle to the complete political unification of British North 
America. 

A signal proof was soon furnished of the new standing in 
the empire which federation had given to the Canadian provinces. 

A heritage of differences and difficulties had been 
cwHIm l*ft t" b® settled between England, Canada and the 
with the American Union as the result of the Civil War. Jn 
SMtt retaliation for the supposed sympathy of Canadians 
with the South in this struggle the victorious North 
took steps to abrogate in 1866 the reciprocity treaty of 
1854, which had conferred such great advantages on both 
countries. It followed that the citizens of the United States 
lost the right which they had received under the treaty to 
share in the fisheries of Cianada. American fishermen, how¬ 
ever, showed so little inclination to give up what they had 
enjoyed so long, that it was found necessary to take vigorous 
steps to protect Canadian fishing rights, and frequent causes 
of friction consequently arose. During the progress of the 
Civil War American feeling had been greatly exasperated by 
the losses inflicted on commerce by thd cruiser “ Alabama,” 
which, it was claimed, was allowed to leave a British port in 
violation of international law. On the other hand, Canadian 
feeling had been equally exasperated by the Eenian raids, 
organized on American soil, which had cost Canada much 
expenditure of money and some loss of life. In addition to 
these causes of difference there was an unsettled boundary 
dispute in British Columbia, and questions about the navigation 
of rivers common to the United States and Canada. In 1869 
the government of Canada sent a deputation to England to 
press upon the imperial government the necessity of asserting 
Canada’s position in regard to the fisheries, and the desirability 
of settling other questions in dispute with the republic. The 
outcome of this application was the appointment of a commission 
to consider and if possible settle outstanding differences between 
the three countries. The prime minister of the Dominion, 
Sir John Macdonald, wiis a.sked to act as one of the imperial 
commissioners in carrj'ing on these negotiations. This was 
the first time that a colonist had been called upon to assist 
in the settlement of international disputes. Tlie commission 
assembled at the American capital in February 1871, and 
after discussions extending over several weeks signed what 
is known as the treaty of Washington. By the terms of this 
treaty the “Alabama” claims and the San Juan boundary 
were referred to arbitration; the free navigation of the St 
Lawrence was granted to the United States in return for the 
free use of ].ake Michigan and certain Alaskan rivers ; and 
it was settled that a further commission should decide the 
excess of value of the Canadian fi.sherie.s thrown open to the 
United States over and above the reciprocal concessions made 
to Canada. Much to the annoyance of the people of the 
Dominion the claims for the Fenian raids were withdrawn 
at the request of the British government, which undertook to 
make good to Canada any losses she had suffered. To some of 
these terms the representative of Canada made a strenuous 
opposition, and in finally signing the treaty stated that he 
did so chiefly for imperial interests, although in these he 
believed Canadian interests to be involved. The clauses relating 
to the fisheries and the San Juan boundary were reserved for 
the approval of the Canadian parliament, which, in spite of 
much violent opposition, ratified them by a large majority. 
Under the “ Alabama ” arbitration Great Britain paid to 
the United States damages to the amount of $15,500,000, 
while the German emperor decided the San Juan boundary 
in favour of the United States. The Fishery Commission, on 
the other hand, which sat in Halifax, awarded Canada $5,500,000 
as the excess value of its fisheries for twelve years, and after 
much hesitation this sum was paid by the United States into 
the Canadian treasury. An imperial guarantee of a loan for 
the construction of railways was the only compensation Canada 
received for the Fenian raids. 


TTie second general election for the Dominion took place 
in 1872. It was marked by the complete defeat of the Anti- 
Unionist party in Nova Scotia, only one member of Chamhln 
which secured his election, thus exactly reversing the pmeiae 
vote of 1867. While Sir John Macdonald’s adminis- rmttwmy 
tration was supported in Nova Scotia, it was weakened 
in Ontario on account oi the clemency shown to Riel, and in 
Quebec by the refusal to grant a general amnesty to alj who had 
taken part in the rebellion. Two important members of the 
cabinet, .Sir G. Cartier and Sir F. Hincks, were defeated. 
Opposition to the Washington treaty and dread of the bold 
railway policy of the government also contributed to weaken 
its position. But a graver blow, ending in the complete over¬ 
throw of the administration, was soon to fall as the result of 
the election. In 1872 two companies had been formed and 
received charters to build the Canadian Pacific railway,* Sir 
Hugh Allan of Montreal was at the head of the one, and the 
Hon. David Maepherson of Toronto was president of the other. 
The government endeavoured to bring about an amalgamation 
of these rival companies, believing that the united energies 
and financial ability of the whole country were required for 
so vast an undertaking. While negotiations to this end were 
still proceeding the election of 1872 came on with the result 
already mentioned. Soon after the meeting of parliament, 
a Liberal member of the House, Mr L. S. Huntingdon, formally 
charged certain memliers of the cabinet with having received 
large sums of money, for use in the election, from Sir Hugh Allan, 
on condition, as it was claimed, that the Canadian Pacific 
contract should be given to the new company, of which he 
liecame the head on the failure of the plan for amalgamation. 
These charges were investigated by a royal commission, which 
was appointed after it had been decided that the parliamentary 
committee named for that purpose could not legally take 
evidence under oath. Parliament met in October 1873, to receive 
the report of the commission. While members of the government 
were exonerated by the report from the charge of personal 
corruption, the payment of large sums of money by Sir Hugh 
Allan was fully established, and public feeling on the matter 
was so strong that Sir J. Macdonald, while asserting his own 
innocence, felt compelled to resign without waiting for the 
vote of parliament. Lord Dufferin, who had succeeded Lord 
Lisgar as govern or-general in 1872, at once sent for the 
leader of the Oppo.sition, Mr Alexander Mackenzie (g.».), 
who succeeded in forming a Liberal administration which, 
on appealing to the constituencies, was supported by an over¬ 
whelming majority, and held power for the five following years. 

On the accession to power of the Liberal party, a new policy 
was adopted for the construction of the trans-continent^ 
railway. It was proposed to les.sen the cost of construction by 
utilizing the water stretches along the route, while, on the ground 
that the contract made was impossible of fulfilment, the period 
of completion was postponed indefinitely. Meanwhile the 
surveys and construction were carried forward not by a company, 
but as a government work. Under this arrangement British 
Columbia became exceedingly restive, holding the Dominion 
to the engagement by which it had been induced to enter the 
union. A representative of the government, Mr (later Sir 
James) Edgar, sent out to conciliate'the province by some 
new agreement, failed to accomplish his object, and all the 
influence of the governor-general. Lord Dufferin, who paid 
a visit at this time to the Pacific coast, was required to quiet 
the public excitement, which had shown itself in a resolution 
passed by the legislature for separation from the Dominion 
unless the terms of union were fulfilled. 

Meanwhile a policy destined to affect profoundly the future 
of the Dominion had, along with that of the construction 
of the Canadian Pacific railway, become a subject 
of burning political discussion and party division. 

During the period of Mr Mackenzie’s administration poUey." 
a profound business depression affected the whole 
continent of America. The Dominion revenue showed a series 
of deficits for several years in succession. The factories of 
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the United States, unduly de\’el()ped by an extreme system 
of protection, soiitfbt in Canada a slaughter market for their 
surplus products, to the detriment or destruction of Canadian 
industries. Meanwhile, the republic, which had for many 
years drained Canada of hundreds of diousands of artisans to 
work its factories, steadily declined to consider any suggestion 
for improving trade relations between the two countries. In 
these circumstances .Sir J. Macdonald brought forward a proposal 
to adopt what was called a “ national policy,” or, in other 
words, a .system of protection for Canadian industries. Mr 
Mackenzie and his chief followers, whose inclinations were 
towards free trade, pinned their pijlitical fortunes to the main¬ 
tenance of a tariff for revenue only. After some years of fierce 
discussion in parliament and throughout the country the question 
was brought to an issue in 1878, when, with a la.’gc majority 
of frllowers pledged to carry out protection, Sir John Macdonald 
was restored to power. The new system was laid before parlia¬ 
ment in 1879 by the finance minister. Sir Leonard ’I'illey ; 
and the tariff then agreed upon, although it received considerable 
modification from time to time, remained, under htjlh Con¬ 
servative and I.ibcral administratioas, the basis of Canadian 
finance, and, us Caiiadians generally believed, the bulwark of 
their industrj'. 11 had almost inim< diatcly the effect of lessening 
the exodus of artisans to the United States, and of improving 
the revenue and so restoring the national credit. 

In October 1878 Lord Dufferin's term of office expired, and 
his ))lace as governor-general was taken hy the marquess of Lome, 
whose welcome to the Uominion was accentuated by the fact 
that he was the son-in-law of the queen, and that his viceroyalty 
was shared by the princess Louise. The election of 1878 marked 
the liegmning of a long period of Conservative rule—the premier- 
.ship of Sir j. Macdonald continuing from that time without a 
break until his death in 1891, while his party remained in power 
till 1896. This long-continued Conservative supremacy was 
apparently due to the policy of bold and rapid development 
which it had adopted, and which appealed to a young and 
ambitious country more strongly than the more cautious pro- 
posids of the Liberal leaders. As .soon as the government had 
redeemed its pledge to establish a system of protection a vigorous 
Comple- ’■‘‘■'"'‘‘y poliry was inaugurated. A contract was made 
tioaof tht with a new company to complete the Canadian Pacific 
Caamiima railway within ten years, on condition of receiving a 
^‘m***' grunt of $25,000,000 and 25,000,000 acres of land, 
<•« w*/. Jojjpfjjgr those, parts of the line already finished 
under government direction. After fierce debate in parliament 
these terms were ratified in the session of 1881. The financial 
difficulties encountered by the company in carrying out their 
gigantic task were very great, and in 1884 they were compelled 
to obtain from the Dominion government a lotm of $20,000,000 
secured on the company's property. This loan was repaid by 
1887. Meanwhile the work was carried forward with so much 
energy that, five years before the stipulated period of completion, 
on the 7th of November i88f), the last spike was driven by Mr 
Donald A. Smith (Lord .Strathcona), whose fortune had been 
largely pledged to the undertaking, along with those of other 
prominent Canadian business men, especially Mr George Stephen 
(Lord Mountstephen), Mr Duncan Mrlntjre, and Mr K. B. 
Angus. Under the energetic management of Mr (later Sir) 
W. C. Van Horne, who was appointed president of the company 
in 1888, the new railway .soon became the mo.st prominent 
feature in the development of the countrj’; lines of steam.ships 
were e.stablished on the great lakes and the Pacific ; a stream of 
immigration began to flow into the prairie region ; and the 
increasing prosperity of the railway had a powerful influence in 
improving the public credit. 

Even before the Canadian Pacific railway was fully completed, 
it proved of great service in a national emergency which suddenly 
arose in the north-wesL With the organization of Miinitoha 
and the opening of improved communication immigrants began 
to move rapidly westward, and government surveyors were soon 
busy laying off lands in the Saskatchewan valley. The numbers 
of the half-breed settlers of tins district had been increased by 
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the migration of many of those who had taken part in the first 
uprising at Fort Gurry. Influenced by somewhat similar motives, 
fearing from the advance of civilization the destruction 
of the biiffido.on which they chiefly depended for food, 
with some real grievances and others miaginary, the 
discontented population sent for Riel, who had been living, 
since his flight from Fort Garry, in the United Slittc.s. He 
returned to put himself at the head of a second rebellion. At 
first he seemed inclined to act with moderation and on lines of 
constitutional agitation, but soon, carried away by fanaticism, 
ambition and vanity, he turned to armed organization ag.ainst 
the governtnent. To half-breed rebellion was added the imminent 
danger of an Indian uprising, to which Riel looked for support. 
The authorities at Ottawa were at first careless or sceptical in 
regard to the danger, the reality of which was only brought home 
to them when a body of mounted police, advancing to regain a 
small post at Duck Lake, of which the rebels had taken possession, 
was attacked and twelve of their number killed. Volunteers 
and militia were at once called out in all the old provinces of 
Uanada, and were quickly conveyed by the newly constructed 
line of railway to the neighbourhood of the point of disturbance. 
Major-General Middleton, of the imperial army, who wa.s then in 
command of the Canadian militia, led the expedition. .Several 
minor engagements with half-breeds or Indians preceded the 
final struggle at Batoche, where Gabriel Dumont. Kiel's military 
lieutenant, had skilfully entrenched his forces. After a cautious 
advance the eagcmes.s of the troops finally overcame the hesita¬ 
tion of the commander in exposing his men, the rifle pits were 
curried with a rush, and the rebellkin crushed at a single stroke. 
Dumont succeeded in escaping across the United .States boundary; 
Riel was captured, imprisoned, and in due cour.se tried for 
treason. This second rebellion carried on under his leadership 
had lasted about three months, had cost the country many 
valuable lives, and in money about five millions of dollars. Clear 
as was his guilt. Riel's trial, condemnation and executiott on the 
i6th of November 1885, provoked a violent political storm which 
at one time threatened to overthrow the Conservative govern¬ 
ment. The balance of power between parties in parliament was 
held by the province of Quebec, and there racial and religious 
feeling evoked no slight sympathy for Riel. But while a seetion 
of Quebec was eager to secure the rebel's pardon, Ontario was 
equally bent on the execution of justice, so that in the final vote 
on the question in ptirliament the defection of French Conserva¬ 
tives was compensated for by the support of Ontario Liberals. 
In the end 25 out of 55 French members voted in justification 
of Kiel's punishment. With him were executed several Indian 
chiefs who had been concerned in a mos.sacre of whites. Painful 
as were the circumstances connected with this rebellion, it is 
certain that the united action of the different provinces in 
suppressing it tended to consolidate Canadian sentiment, and 
the short military campaign had the effect of fixing public 
attention upon the immense fertile territory then being opened 
up. 

The general election of 1882 turned chiefly upon endorsement 
of the national policy of protection ; in tliat of j 887 the electoral 
test was again applied to the same issue, while Sir John nadon- 
Macdonald also asked for approval of the government's «»•* 
action in exacting from Riel the full penalty of his 
guilt. On both issues the Conservative policy was 
upheld by the electors, and Macdonald was continued in power 
with a large parliamentary majority. From the election of 1887 
the Riel agitation ceased to seriously influence politics, but the 
fiscal controversy continued under new forms. Between 1887 
and i8gi a vigorous agitation was kept up under Liberal auspices 
in favour of closer trade relations with the United States, at 
first under the name of Commercial Union and later under that 
of Unrestricted Reciprocity. The object in botli cases was to 
break down tariff barrier.s between the United States and Canada, 
even though that .should be at the expense of di-scrimination 
against Great Britain. The Conservative party took the position 
that commercial union, involving as it would a common protec¬ 
tive tariff against all other countries, including the motherland 
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would inevitably lead to political unification with the United 
States. The question after long and vehement disemsion was 
brought to a final issue in the election of 1891, and Sir John 
Macdonald’s goveniment was again sustained. l"'rom that time 
protection became the settled policy of the country. On their 
accession to power in 1896 it was adopted by the Liberals, who 
joined to it a preference for the products of the mother country. 
Under the protective policy thus repeatedly confirmed, Canada 
gradually became more independent of the American market 
than in earlier times, and enjoyed great commercial prosperity. 
.Soon after the election of 1891 Sir John Macdonald (q.v.) died, 
after an active political career of more than forty years. Under 
his direction the great lines of policy which have governed the 
development of Canada as a confederated state within the 
empire were inaugurated and carried forward with great success, 
so that his name has become indissolubly connected with the 
history of the Dominion at its most critical stage. 

During the years which succeeded the death of Sir John 
Macdonald a succession of los-ses weakened the position of 
the Conservative party wliich had held power so long. 

J- ■Abbott, leader of the party in the 
Senate, became prime minister on Macdonald’s death in 
189:, but in 1892 was compelled by ill-health to resign, 
and in 1893 he died. His successor. Sir John Thompson, after 
a successful leadership of about two years, died suddenly of 
heart disease at Windsor Castle, immediately after being sworn 
of the imperial privy council. Cliargcs of corruption in the 
administration of the department of public works, which led 
to the expulsion of one member of parliament, involved also 
the resignation from the cabinet of Sir Hector Langevin, leader 
of the French Conservatives, against whom carelessness at least 
in administration had been established. The brief premiership 
of Sir Mackenzie Bowell, between 1894 and 1896, was marked 
by much dissension in the Conservative ranks, endii^ finally 
in a reconstruction of the government in 1896 under Sir Charles 
Tupper. Breaks had been made in the Liberal ranks also by the 
death in 1892 of the Hon. Alexander Mackenzie and the with¬ 
drawal of tlie Hon. Edward Blake from Canadian politics to 
accept a seat in the British parliament as a member of the 
Home Rule party. But the appeal made to the electors in 
1896 resulted in a decisive victory for the Liberal party, and 
marked the beginning of a long period of Liberal rule. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier (q.v.) became prime minister, and 
strengthened the cabinet which he formed by drawing into 
it from provincial politics the premiers of Ontario, 
Laurier. Prun.swick and Nova Scotia. The administration 

thus established underwent many changes, but after winning 
three general elections it was still in power in 1909. The period 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier's rule was one of striking progress in 
material growth, and a marked development of national feeling. 
While the federation of the provinces favoured the growth 
of a strong sentiment of Canadian individuality, the result 
of unification had been to strengthen decidedly the ties that 
bind the country to the empire. This was as true under Liberal 
as under Conservative auspices—as Canadians understood the 
meaning of these party names. The outbreak of the South 
African war in 1899 furnished an occasion for a practical display 
of Canadian loyalty to imperial interests. Three contingents 
of troops were despatched to the seat of war and took an active 
part in the events which finally secured the triumph of the 
British arms. These forces were supplemented by a regiment 
of Canadian horse raised and equifiped at the sole expense 
of Lord Strathcona, the high commissioner of the Dominion 
in London. The same spirit was illustrated in other ways. In 
bringing about a system of penny postage throughout the empire; 
in forwarding the construction of the Pacific cable to secure close 
and safe imperial telegraphic connexion ; in creating rapid and 
efficient lines of steamship communication with the motherland 
and all the colonies; in granting tariff preference to_ British 
goods and in striving for preferential treatment of inter-imperial 
trade ; in assuming responsibility for imperial defence at the two 
important stations of Halifax and Esquimalt,—Canada, under the 


guidance of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his party, took a leading 
part and showed a truly national spirit. 

The opening years of the 20th century were marked by a 
prolonged period of groat prosperity^ A steady stream of 
emigrants from Europe and the United States, some¬ 
times rising in number to 300,000 in a sii^le y^tuxphuioa, 
began to occupy tlie vast western prairies. So 
considerable was the growth of this section of tlie Dominion 
that in 1905 it was found necessary to form two new provinces, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, from the North-West Territories, 
the area of each being 275,000 sq. m. Each province Ivas a 
lieutenant-governor and a single legislative chamber, with a 
representation of four members in the Senate and five in the 
House of Commons of the Dominion parliament. The control of 
the public lands is retained by the general government on the 
ground that it has been responsible for the development o^the 
country by railway construction and emigration. With the 
rapid increase of population, production in Canada also greatly 
increased ; exports, imports and revenue constantly expanded, 
and capital, finding abundant and profitable employment, 
began to flow freely into the country for further industrial 
development. New and great railway undertakings were a 
marked feature of this period. 'I'he Canadian Pacific system 
was extended until it included 12,000 m. of line. The Canadian 
Northern railway, already constructed from the Great I-akes 
westward to the neighbourhood of the Rockies, and with water 
and rail connexions reaching eastward to Quebec, liegan to 
transform itself into a complete transcontinental system, with 
an extension to the Hudson Bay. That this Une owed its 
inception and construction chiefly to the joint enterprise of 
two private individuals, Messrs Mackenzie and Mann, was a 
striking proof of the industrial capacities of the country. To 
a still more ambitious line, the Grand Trunk Pacific, extending 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, aiming at extensive steamship 
connexion on both oceans, and closely associated with the 
Grand Trunk system of Ontario and Quebec, the government 
of Canada gave liberal support as a national undertaking. 
The eastern section of 1875 m., extending from Winnipeg to 
Moncton, where connexion is secured with the winter ports 
of Halifax and St. John, was, undeathe act of incorporation, 
to be built by the government, and-then leased for fifty years, 
under certain conditions, to the Grand Trunk Pacific Company. 
The western portion, of 1480 m., from Winnipeg to the Pacific, 
was to be built, owned and operated by the company itself, 
the government guaranteeing bonds to the extent of 75 "0 
of the whole cost of construction. The discovery of large 
deposits of nickel at Sudbury ; of extremely rich gold mines 
on the head-waters of the Yukon, in a region previously con-- 
sidered well-nigh worthless for human habitation ; of extensive 
areas of gold, copper and silver ores in the mountain regions of 
British Columbia; of immense coal deposits in the Crow’s 
Nest Pass of the same province and on the prairies; of veins 
of silver and cobalt of extraordinary richness in northern Ontario 
—all deeply affected the industrial condition of the country 
and illustrated the va.stncss of its undeveloped resources. The 
use of wood-pulp in the manufacture of paper gave a greatly 
enhanced value to many millions of acres of northern forest 
country. The application of electricity to purposes of manu¬ 
facture and transportation made the waterfalls and rapids 
in which the country abounds the source of an almost unlimited 
supply of energy capable of easy distribution for industrial 
purposes over wide areas. 

Since confederation a series of attempts has been made with 
varying degrees of success to settle the questions in dispute 
between the Dominion and the United States, naturally iftiutMoe 
arising from the fact that they divide between them wmtht 
the control of nearly the whole of a large continent and VbI^ 
its adjoining waters. Considering the vastness of the ■®‘*‘**- 
interests involved, there is much cause for satisfaction in the fact 
that these differences have been settled by peaceful arbitrament 
rather than by that recourse to force whi^ has so often marked 
the delimitation of rights and territory on other continents. 
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The Washington Treaty of 1871 has already been referred to. 
Its clauses dealing with the fisheries and trade lasted for fourteen 
years, and were then abrogated by the action of the United 
States. Various proposals on the part of Canada for a renewal 
of the reciprocity were not entertained. After 1885 Canada was 
therefore compelled to fall back upon the treaty of 1818 as the 
guarantee of her fishing rights. It became necessary to enforce 
the terms of that convention, under which the fishermen of the 
United States could not pursue their avocations within the three 
miles’ limit, tranship cargoes of fish in Canadian ports, or enter 
them except for shelter, water, wood or repairs. On account of 
infractions of the treaty many vessels were seized and some were 
condemned. In 1887 a special commission was appointed to 
deal with the question. On this commission Mr J oseph Chamlicr- 
lain, Sir Sackville West and Sir Charles Tupper reprc.scnted 
Brif’sh and Canadian interests; Secretary T. F. Bayard, Mr 
W. le B. Putnam and Mr James B. Angell acted for the United 
States. The commission succeeded in agreeing to the terms of 
a treaty, which was recommended to Congress by President 
Cleveland as supplying “ a satisfactory, practical and final 
adjustment, upon a basis honourable and just to both parties, 
of the difficult and vexed questions to which it relates.” This 
agreement, known as the Chamberlain-Bayard treaty, was 
rejected by the Senate, and as a consequence it became necessary 
to carry on the fisheries under a modus vivendi renewed annually. 

In 1886 a difference about international rights on the high seas 
arose on the Pacific coast in connexion with the seal fisheries 
of Bering Sea. In that year several schooners, fitted out in 
British tiolumbia for the capture of seals in the North Pacific, 
were seized by a United States cutter at a distance of 60 m. 
from the nearest land, the officers were imprisoned and fined, 
and the vessels themselves subjected to forfeiture. The British 
government at once protested against this infraction of inter¬ 
national right, and through long and troublesome negotiations 
firmly upheld Canada’s claims in the matter. The dispute was 
finally referred to a court of arbitration, on' which Sir John 
Thompson, premier of the Dominion, sat as one of the British 
arbitrators. It was decided that the United Stetes had no 
jurisdiction in the Bering Sea beyond the three miles’ limit, but 
the court also made regulations to prevent the wholesale slaughter 
of fur-bearing seals. The sum of $463,454 was finally awarded 
as compensation to the Canadian sealers who had been unlawfully 
seized and punished. This sum was paid by the United States 
in i8q8. 

As the result of communications during 1897 between Sir 
Wilfrid I-aurier and Secretary Sherman, the governments of 
(ireat Britain and the United States agreed to the appointment 
•of a joint high commission, with a view of settling all outstanding 
differences between the United Slates and Canada. The com¬ 
mission, which included three members of the Canadian cabinet 
and a representative of Newfoundland, and of which Lord 
Hcrschell was appointed chairman, met at Quebec on the 23rd 
of August 1898. I'he se.ssions continued in Quebec at intervals 
until the 10th of October, when the commission adjourned to 
meet in Washington on the 1st of November, where the discussions 
were renewed for some weeks. Mr Nelson Dingley, an American 
member of the commission, died during the month of January, 
as did the chairman. Lord Henschell, in March, as the result of 
an accident, soon after the close of the sittings of the commission. 
I'he Alaskan boundary, the Atlantic and inland fisheries, the 
alien labour law, the i)onding privilege, the seal fishery in the 
Bering .Sea and reciprocity of trade in certain products were 
among the subjects considered by the commission. On several 
of these points much progress was made towards a settlement, 
but a divergence of opinion as to the methods by which the 
Alaskan boundary should be determined put an end for the time 
to the negotiations. 

In 1903 an agreement was reached by which the question of 
this boundary, which depended on the interpretation put upon 
the treaty of 1825 between Russia and England, should be 
submitted to a commission consisting of “ six impartial jurists 
of repute,” three British and three American. The British 
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commissioners appointed were: Lord Alverstone, lord chief 
justice of England; Sir Louis Jette, K.C., of Quebec; and A. B. 
Aylesworth, K.C., of Toronto. On the American side were 
appointed: the I Ion. Henry C. Lodge, senator for Massachusetts; 
the Hon. Elihu Root, secretary of war for the United States 
government; and Senator George Turner. Canadians could not 
be persuaded that the American members fulfilled the condition 
of being “ impartial jurists,” and protest was made, but, though 
the imperial government also expressed surprise, no change 
in the appointments was effected. The commission met in 
London, and announced its decision in October. This was 
distinctly unfavourable to Canada's claims, since it excluded 
Canadians from all ocean inlets as far south ns the Portland 
Channel, and in that channel gave to Canada only two of the 
four islands claimed. A statement made by the Canadian 
commissioners, who refused to sign the report, of an unexplained 
change of ojtinion on the part of Lord Alverstone, produced a 
widespread impression for a time that his decision in favour 
of American claims was diplomatic rather than judicial. Later 
Canadian opinion, however, came to regard the decision of the 
commission as a reasonable compromise. The irritation caused 
by the decision gradually subsided, but at the moment it led 
to strong expressions on the part of .Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
others in favour of securing for Canada a fuller power of making 
her own treaties. While the power of making treaties must 
rest ultimately in the hands that can enforce them, the tendency 
to give the colonies chiefly interested a larger voice in inter¬ 
national arrangements had become inevitable. The mission 
of a Canadian cabinet minister, the Hon. R. Lemieux, to Japan 
in 1907, to settle Canadian difficulties with that country, illus¬ 
trated the change of diplomatic system in progress. 

Under the British North American Act the control of education 
was reserved for the provincial governments, with a stipulation 
that all rights enjoyed by denominational schools at ^ 
the time of confederation should be respected. Pro- ““ 
vincial control has caused some diversity of management; the 
interpretation of the denominational agreement has led to acute 
differences of opinion which have invaded the field of politics. 
In all the provinces elementary, and in some cases secondary, 
education is free, the funds for its support being derived from 
local taxation and from government grants. The highly organized 
school system of Ontario is directed by a minister of education, 
who is a member of the provincial cabinet. The other provinces 
have boards of education, and superintendents who act under 
the direction of the provincial legislatures. In Quebec the 
Roman Catholic schools, which constitute the majority, are 
chiefly controlled by the local clergy of that church. The 
Protestant schools arc managed by a separate board. In 
Ontario as well as in Quebec separate schools are allowed to 
Roman Catholics. In Nova .Scotia. New Brun.swick, Prince 
Edward Island, Manitoba and British Columbia the public 
schools arc strictly undenominational. This position was only 
established in New Brunswick and Manitoba after violent 
political struggles, and frequent appeals to the highest courts of 
the empire for decisions on questions of federal or provincial juris¬ 
diction. The right of having separate schools has been extended 
to the newly constituted provinces of Alberta and Sa.skatchewan. 

Secondary education is provided for by high schools and 
collegiate institutes in all towns and cities, and by large resi¬ 
dential institutions at various centres, conducted on the principle 
of the English public schools. Tlte laigcst of these is Upper 
Canada College at Toronto. Each province has a number of 
normal and model schools for the training of teachers. For 
higher education there are also abundant facilities. M'Gill 
University at Montreal has been enlarged and splendidly en¬ 
dowed by the munificence of a few private individuals; Toronto 
University by the provincial legislature of Ontario ; Queen’s 
University at Kingston largely by the support of its own graduates 
and friends. University work in the maritime provinces, instead 
of being concentrated, as it might well be, in one powerful 
institution, is distributed among five small, but within their 
range efficient universities. The agricultural coUegea t Guelph and 
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the experimental farms maintained by the federal government 
give excellent training and scientific assistance to farmers. 
Sir William Macdonald in 1908 built and endowed, at an ex¬ 
penditure of at least £700,000, an agricultural college and normal 
school at St Anne’s, near Montreal. While the older universities 
have increased greatly in influence and efficiency, the following 
new foundations have been made since confederation;—Uni¬ 
versity of Manitoba, Winnipeg, 1877 ; Presbyterian College, 
Winnipeg, 1870 ; Methodist College, Winnipeg, 1888 ; Wesleyan 
College, Montreal, 1873 ; Presbyterian College, Montreal, 1868 ; 
School of Practical Science, 'Toronto, 1877 ; Royal Military 
College, Kingston, 1875; M'Mastcr University, Toronto, 1888. 
All the larger universities have schools of medicine in affiliation, 
and have the power of conferring medical degrees. Since iSjj 
Canadian degrees have been recognized by the Medical Council 
of Great Britain. 

In her treatment of the aboriginal inhabitants of the country 
(numbering 93,318 in 1901) Canada has met with conspicuous 
success. Since the advance of civilization and indis- 
criminate slaughter have deprived them of the bison, 
so long their natural means of subsistence, the north¬ 
west tribes have been maintained chiefly at the expense of 
the country. As a result of the great care now used in watching 
over them there has been a small but steady increase in their 
numbers. Industrial and boarding schools, established in 
several of the provinces, by separating the children from the 
degrading influences of their home life, have proved more 
effectual than day schools for training them in the habits and 
ideas of a higher civilization. (See Indians, North American.) 

The constitution of the Dominion embodies the first attempt 
made to adapt British principles and methods of government 
to a federal system. The chief executive authority 
is vested in the sovereign, as is the supreme command 
of the military and naval forces. The governor- 
general represents, and fulfils the functions of, the crown, 
which appoints him. He holds office for five years, and his 
powers are strictly limited, as in the case of the sovereign, 
all executive acts being done on the advice of his cabinet, the 
members of which hold office only so long as they retain the 
confidence of the people as expressed by their representatives 
in parliament. The governor-general has, however, the inde¬ 
pendent right to withhold his assent to any bill which he considers 
in conflict with imperial interests. The following governors- 
general have rcprc.sentcd the crown since the federation of the 
provim es, with the year of their appointment: Viscount Monck, 
1867 ; Sir John Young (afterwards Baron Lisgar), 1868 ; the 
carl of Dufferin, 1872; the marquess of Lome (afterwards duke 
of Argyll), 1878; the marquess of Lansdowne, 1883; Lord 
Stanley of Preston (afterwards earl of Derby), 1888; the carl 
of Aberdeen, 1893; the earl of Minto, 1898; Karl Grey, 1904. 
The upper house, or Senate, is composed of members who hold 
office for life and are nominated by the governor-general in 
council. It originally consisted of 72 members, 24 from Quebec, 
24 from Ontario, and 24 from the maritime provinces, but this 
number has been from time to time slightly increased as new 
provinces have been added. The House of Commons consists 
of representatives elected directly by the people. The number 
of members, originally 196, is subject to change after each 
decennial census. The basis adopted in the British North 
America Act is that Quebec shall always have 65 representatives, 
and each of the other provinces such a number as will give 
the same proportion of members to its population as the number 
65 bears to the population of Quebec at each census. In 1908 
the number of members was 218. 

Members of the Senate and of the House of Commons receive 
an annual Indemnity of $2500, with a travelling allowance. 
Legislation brought forward in 1906 introduced an innovation 
in assigning a salary of $7000 to the recognized leader of the 
Opposition, and pensions amounting to half their official income 
to ex-cabinet ministers who have occupied their posts for 
five consecutive years. This pension clause has since been 
typealed. One pnncipal object of the framers of the Canadian 
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constitution was to establish a strong central government. An 
opposite plan was therefore adopted to that employed in the 
system of the United States, where the federal government 
enjoys only the powers granted to it 4 jy the sovereign states. 
The British North America Act assigns to the different provinces, 
as to the central parliament, their spheres of control, but all 
residuary powers are given to the general government. Within 
these limitations the provincial assemblies have a wide range of 
legislative power. In Nova Scotia and Quebec the bicameral 
system of an upper and lower house is retained; in the other 
provinces legislation is left to a single representative assembly. 
For purely local matters municipal institutions are organized 
to cover counties and townships, cities and towns, all based 
on an exceedingly democratic franchise. 

The creation of a supreme court engaged the attention of 
Sir John Macdonald in the early years after federation,* but 
was only finally accomplished in 1876, during the premiership 
of Alexander Mackenzie. This court is presided over by a chief 
justice, with five puisne judges, and has appellate civil and 
criminal jurisdiction for the Dominion. By an act passed in 
1891 the government has power to refer to the supreme court 
any important question of law affecting the public interest. 
The right of appeal from the supreme court, thus constituted, 
to the judicial committee of the privy council marks, in questions 
judicial, Canada’s place as a part of the British empire. 

The appointment, first made in 1897, of the chief justice 
of Canada, along with the chief justices of Cape Colony and 
South Australia, as colonial members of the judicial committee 
still further established the position of that body as the final 
court of appeal for the British people. The grave questions 
of respective jurisdiction which have from time to time arisen 
between the federal and provincial governments have for the 
most part been settled by appeal to one or both of these judicial 
bodies. Some of these questions have played a considerable 
part in Canadian politics, but are of too complicated a nature 
to be dealt with in the present brief sketch. They have 
generally consisted in the assertion of provincial rights against 
federal authority. The decision of the courts has always been 
accepted as authoritative and final. 

An excellent bibliography of Canadian history will be found in the 
volume l.ilerature of American History, published by the American 
Library Association. The annual Jieview of Historical Publications 
Relating to Canada, published by the University of Toronto, gives 
a critical survey of the works on Canadian topics appearing from 
year to year. (G. R. P.)' 

Literature 

I. Knglish-Canadian Literature is marked by the weaknesses 
as well as the merits of colonial life. The struggle for existence, 
the conquering of the wilderness, has left scant room for broad 
culture or scholarship, and the very fact that Canada is a colony, 
however free to control her own affairs, has stood in the way 
of the creation of anything like a national literature. And yet, 
while Canada’s intellectual product is essentially an offshoot 
of the parent literature of England, it is not entirely devoid of 
originality, either in manner or matter. There is in much of 
it a spirit of freedom and youthful vigour characteristic of the 
country. It is marked by the wholesomeness of Canadian life 
and Canadian ideals, and the optimism of a land of limitless 
potentialities. 

The first few decades of the period of British rule were lean 
years indeed so far as native literature is concerned. This 
period of unrest gave birth to little beyond a flood of political 
pamphlets, of no present value save as material for the historian. 
We may perhaps except the able though thoroughly partisan 
writings of Sir John Beverley Robinson and Bishop Strachan 
on the one side, and Robert Fleming Gourlay and William 
Lyon Mackenzie on the other. In the far West, however, a 
little group of adventurous fur-traders, of whom Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, David Thompson, Alexander Henry and Daniel 
Williams Harmon may be taken as conspicuous types, were 
unfolding the vast expanse of the future dominion. "They were 
men of action, not of words, and had no thought of literary 
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fame, but their absorbingly interesting journals arc none the 
less an essential part of the literature of the country. 

Barring tlie work of Francis Parkman, who was not a Canadian, 
no history of the first rank has yet been written in or of Canada. 
Canadian historians have not merely lacked so far the genius 
for really great historical work, but they have lacked the point 
of view ; they have stood too clo.se to their subject to get the 
true perspective. At the same time they htive brought together 
invaluable material for the great historian of the future. Robert 
Christie’s History of Lower Canada (184S-1854) was the first 
.serious attempt to deal with the period of British rule. William 
Kingsford's (1810-1898) ambitious work, in ten volumes, comes 
down like Christie’s to the Union of 1841, but goes bock to the 
vert' beginnings of Canadian history. In the main it is impartial 
and accurate, but the style is heavy and sometimes slovenly. 
J. P. Dent's (1841-1888) Last Forty Years (1880) is practically 
a continuation of Kingsford. Dent also wrote an interesting 
though one-sided account of the rebellion of i8_t7. Histories 
of the maritime provinces have been written by Thomas Chandler 
Hidiburton, Beamish Murdoch and James Hannay. Hali- 
burton’s is much the best of the throe. The brief but stirring 
history of western Canada has liecn told by Alexander liegg 
(1840-1898); and George Bryce (b. 1844) and Bcckles Willson 
(b. 1869) have written the story of the Hudson's Bay Company. 
Much scholarship and research have been devoted to local and 
special historical subjects, a notable example of which is Arthur 
1 loughty s exhaustive work on the siege of Quebec. J. McMullen 
(b. 1820). Charles Roberts (b. i860) and Sir John Bourinot 
(1837-1902) have written brief and popular histories, covering 
the whole field of Canadian history more or le.ss adequately. 
Alphens Todd's (1821-1884) Parliamentary Government in 
England (1867-1869) and Parliamentary Government in the 
British Colonies (i88o) are standard works, as is also Bourinot’s 
Parliamentary Procedure and Practice (1884). 

Biography has been devoted mainly to political subjects. 
The best of these are Joseph Pope's Memoirs of Sir John Mac- 
donald (1894), W. 1 ). Ic .Sueur’s Frontenac (1906), .Sir John 
Bourinot's Lord Elgin (1905), Jean Mcllwraith’s Sir Frederick 
Haldimand (1904), 1 ). ('. Scott's John Graves Simcoe (1905), 
A. D. dc Celles’ Papineau and C'ar/icr (1904), Charles Lindsey's 
William Lyon Mackenzie (1862), J. W. Longley's Joseph Hmoe 
(1905) and J. S. Willison’s Sir Wilfrid Laurier (1903). 

In belles lettres very little has been accomplished, unless we 
may count Ooldwin .Smith (i/.v.) as a Canadian. .\s a .scholar, 
a thinkiT, and a master of pure English he has exerted a marked 
influence upon ('anadian literature and Canadian life. 

While mediocrity is the prevailing characteristic of most 
of what passes for poetry in Canada, a few writers have risen 
to a higher level. I'he conditions of Canadian life have not lieen 
favourable to the birth of great poets, but within the limits 
of their song such men as Archibald Lampman (1861-1891), 
William Wilfrid Campbell (b. 1861), Charles Roberts, Bliss 
Carman (b. r86i) and George Frederick Cameron have written 
lines that are wdl worth remembering. Lampman’s poetry is 
the most finished and musical. He fell short of being a truly 
great poet, inasmuch as great poetry must, which his does not, 
touch life at many points, hut his verses are marked by the 
qualities that belonged to the man—sincerity, purity, seriousness. 
Campbell’s poetry, in spite of a certain lark of compres.sion, is 
full of dramatic vigour ; Roberts has put some of his liest work 
into sonnets and short lyrics, while Carman has been very 
successful with the ballad, the untrammelled swing and sweep 
of which he has finely caught; the .simplicity and severity of 
Cameron’s style won the commendation of even so exacting a 
critic as Matthew Arnold. One remarkable drama—Charles 
Hcavysege’s (1816-1876) Said (1857)—belongs to Canadian 
literature. 'I’hough unequal in execution, it contains passages 
of exceptional beauty and power. The sweetness and maturity 
of Isabella Valency Crawford’s (1851-1887) verse arc also very 
worthy of remembrance. The habitant poems of Dr W. H. 
Drummond (1854-1907) stand in a class by themselves, 
between English and French Canadian literature, presenting 
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the simple life of the habitant with unique humour and 
picturesqueness. 

The first distinctively Canadian novel was John Richardson's 
(1796-1852) Wacousta (1832), a stirring talc of the war of 1812. 
Richardson afterwards wrote half a dozen other romances, 
dealing chiefly with incidents in Canadian history. Su.sanna 
Moodie (1803-1885) and Katharine Parr Traill (1802-1899), 
sisters of Agnes Strickland, contributed novels and talcs to one 
of the earliest and liest of Canadian magazines, the Literary 
Garland (1838-1847). The Golden Dog, William Kirby's (1817- 
1906) fascinating romance of old Quebec, appeared in 1877, 
in a pirated edition. Twenty years later the first authorized 
edition wius published. James de Mille (1833-1880) was the 
author of some thirty novels, the best of which is Helena's 
Household (1868), a stoiy of Rome in the ist century. The 
('/«/»(1869), a humorous book of travel, appeared, curiously 
enough, a few months before Innocents Abroad. De Mille's 
posthumous novel, A Strange Manuscript found in a Copper 
Cylinder describes a singular race whose cardinal doctrine 
is that poverty is honourable and wealth the reverse. Sir Gilbert 
Parker (b. 1862) stands first among contemporaiy' Canadian 
novelists. He has made admirable use in many of his novels 
of the inexhaustible stores of romantic and dramatic material 
that lie buried in foigotten pages of Canadian history. Of 
later Canadian novelists mention may be made of Sara J eannettc 
Duncan (Mrs Everard Cotes, b. 1862), Ralph Connor (Charles 
W. Gordon, b. 1866), Agnes C. Laut (b, 1872), W. A. Fraser 
(b. 1859) and Ernest Thompson Seton (b. i860). Thomas 
Chandler Halihurton {q.v.) stands in a class by himself. In many 
respects his is the most striking figure in Canadiim literature. 
He is best known as a humorist, and as a humorist he ranks 
with the creators of “My Uncle Toby” and “Pickwick.’’ But 
there is more than humour in llaliburton's books. He lacked, 
in fact, but one thing to make him a great no\ elist: he had no 
conception of how to construct a plot. But he knew human 
nature, luid knew it intimately in all its phases ; he could 
construct a character and endow it with life; his people talk 
naturally and to the point; and many of his descriptive 
pasiiages are admirable. Those who read llaliburton’s books 
only for the .sake of the humour will miss much of their value. 
His inimitable Clockmaker (1837), as well as the later books. 
The Old Judge (1849), The Attache (:843), Wise Saws and 
Modern Instances (1853) and Nature and Human Nature (1855), 
are mirrors of colonial life and character. 

For general treatment of English-Canadian lilerature. reference 
may be made to Sir John Bourinot's lutelleclual Denelupmeiil of the 
Canadian People (1881) ; G. Mercer Adam's Oitthne History of 
Canadian l.tterature (1887); " Native Tliought and Literature." 
in J. E. ColUns’s Life of Sir John A. Macdonald (1883 ); " Canadian 
Lilerature,” by j, M. Oxley, in the Encyclopaedia Americana, vol. ix. 
(1904); A. MacMiirchy's Haiidhooh of Canadian Literature {i<)cil>); 
and articles liy J. Castell Hopkins. John Reade. A. B. de Mille and 
Thomas O'Hagan, in vol. v. of Canada ; an Encyclopaedia of the 
Country (1898-1900); also to Henry J. Morgan’s Bihliotheca Cana¬ 
densis (1867) and Canadian Men and Women of the Tune (1898); 
W. D. Lighthall, Songs of the Great Dominion ; Theodore Rand’s 
Treasury of Canadian Verse (1900); C. C. James’s Bihliographv of 
Canadian Verse (1898); L. E. Horning's and L. J. Burjiee’s liibtio- 
grapky of Canadian Fiction (1904); S. E. Dawson's Prose Wrilers of 
Canada (1901); " Canadian I’oetry," by J. A. Cooper, in The 
National, 29. p. 364; “ Recent Canadian Fiction," by L. J. Burpee, 
in The Forum, .August 1899. For individual authors, sec Hali- 
burton’s A Centenary Chaplet (1897). with a bibliography; " Hali¬ 
hurton," by F. Blake Crofton, in Canada : an Emyclopuedia of the 
Country ; C. H. Farniiam's Life of Prancis Parkman and H. D. 
Sedgwick's FfaKcis Parkman (1901); and articles on “Parkman,” 
by E. L. Godkin, in The Nation, 71, p. 441; by Justin Winsor in 
The .Atlantir, 73, p. 660 ; by W. D. Howelis, The Atlantic, 34. p. 602 ; 
by John Fiske, The Atlantic, 73, p. 664 ; by J. B. Gilder in The 
Critic, 23, p. 322; “ Goldwin Smith as a Critic," by H. Spencer, 
Contemp, Iteview, 41, p. 519 ; " Goldwin Smith's Historical lA'orks," 
by C. E. Norton, North American Review, 99. p. 5^3 I " Poetry of 
Charles Heavysege," by Bayard Taylor, Atlantic, 16, p. 412; 
" Charles Heavysege," liy L. J. Burpee, hi Trans. Royal Society of 
Canada, 1901; “ Archibald Lampman," by W. U. Howells, Literature 
(N.A'.). 4, p. 217: " Archibaltf Lampman," by L. J. Burpee, in 
North American Notes and Queries (Quebec), August and September 
1900; "Poetry of Bliss Carman,’’ by J. P. Mowbray, Critic, 41, 
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p. joS; “ Isabella Valency Crawford," in Voet-Lore (Boston), xiii. No. 
4 ; Unberts and the Influences of his Time (I90(>j. by Jajnes C^ippon ; 
■' William WiUieil Camplwll," Sewanee Review, October ryoo; 
■■ Kmgsford's History of Canada," by G. M. Wrong. N.A. Review, 

1 T> sso; " Books of Gilbert Parker." by C, A. Pratt, Critic, 
p’.27.',' . (L.J.B.r 

2. French-Canadian Literature at the openiiog ol the 2oth 
century raiBlit be described a.s entirely the work of two genera¬ 
tions, and it was separated from tlie old regime by three more 
generations whose racial sentiment only found expression in 
the traditional songs and tales which their forefathers of the 
17th century had brought over from the mire patrie. Folk-lore 
lias always been the most essentially French of all imaginative 
inlluencrs in Canadian life ; and the songs are the quintessence 
of the lore. Not that the folk-songs have no local variants. 
Indian words, like morcasm and toboggan, are often introduced. 
French forms are freely turned into pure Canadianisms, like 
cageux, raftsman, boucane, brushwood smoke, portage, &c. 
New characters, which appeal more directly to the Icxal audience, 
sometimes supplant old ones, like the qualre vieux sauvages 
who have ousted the time-honoured guatre-z-afficiera from the 
Canadian version of Malbrouk. There are even a few entire 
songs of transatlantic origin. But all these variants together 
are mere stray curios among the crowding souvenirs of the 
old home over sea. No other brklgc can rival le Pont eflAvignon. 
“ Id ” in C’est le bon vin qui danse id can be nowhere else but 
in old h'rance— le bon vin alone proves this. And the Canadian 
folk-singer, though in a land of myriad springs, still goes « la 
elaire fontaine of his ancestral fancy; while the lullabies his 
mother sang him, like the love-songs with which he serenades 
his blonde, were nearly all sung throughout the Nomiaiidy of 
le (jrand Monarque. The habitant was separated from old- 
world changes two centuries ago by difference of place and 
circumstances, w'hile he has hitherto been safeguarded from 
many new-world changes by the segregative influences of race, 
religion, language and custom ; and so his folk-lore still remains 
the intimate alter e.t idem of wliat it was in the days of the great 
pioneers. It is no longer a living spirit among the people at 
largo ; but in secluded villages and “ back concessions ” one 
can still hear some charming ntelodics as old and pure as the 
verses to which they are sung, and even a few quaint survivals 
of Gregorian tunes. The best collection, more particularly 
from the musical point of view, is Les Chansons populaires 
du Canada, started by Ernest Gagnon (ist ed. 1865). 

Race-patriotism Ls the distinguishing characteristic of French- 
Canadian literature, which is so deeply rooted in national 
politics that L. J. Papineau, the most insistent demagogue 
of 18.-57, must certainly be named among the founders, for 
the sake of speeches which came before written works both 
in point of time and popular esteem. Only 360 volumes had 
been published during 80 years, when, in 1845, the first famous 
hook appeared—Fran5ois Xavier Garncau’s (1809-1866)/yis/oi>c 
du Canada. It had immense success in Canada, was favourably 
noticed in France, and has influenced all succeeding men of 
letters. Unfortunately, the imperfect data on which it is based, 
and the too exclusively patriotic spirit in which it is written, 
prevent it from being an authoritative history: the author 
himself declares " Vous verrez si la defaite de nos aneetres ne 
vaut pas toutes les vidoires.” But it is of far-reaching importance 
as the first great literary stimulus to racial self-respect. “ Le 
Canada franfais avail perdu ses lettres de noblesse; Gameau 
les lui a rendues." F. X. Gameau is also remembered for his 
poems, and he was followed by his son Alfred Gameau (1836- 
1904). 

A. G 4 rin-Lajoie was a mere lad when the exile of some com¬ 
patriots inspired Le Canadien errant, which immediately became 
a universal folk-song. Many years later he wrote discrimin¬ 
atingly alx)Ut those Dix ans au Canada (1888) tliat saw the 
establishment of responsible government. But his fame rests 
on Jean Rivard (1874), the prose bucolic of the habitant. The 
hero, left at the head of a fatherless family of twelve when 
nearly through college, turns from the glut of graduates swarming 
round the prospects of professional city-bred careers, steadfastly 
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wrests a home from the wilderness, helps his brothers Md 
sisters, marries a habiiante fit for the wife of a pioneer, brings 
up a large family, and founds a settlement which grows into 
several parishes and finally becomes the centre of the electoral 
district of " Rivardville,” which returns him to parliament. 
These simple and earnest Heines de la vie reelle are an appealing 
revelation of tliat eternal secret of the soil which every peqile 
wishing to have a country of its own must early lay to heart; 
and Jean Rivard, le dijricheur, will always remain the eponym 
of the new colons of the 19th century. 

Philippe de Gaspe’s historical novel, Les Andens Canadiens 
(1863). is the complement of Gameau and Gerin-Lajoic. Every¬ 
thing about the author’s life helped him to write this book. 
Bom in 1784, and brought up among reminiscent eye-witnesses 
of the old regime, he was an eager listener, witli a wonderful 
memory and whole-hearted pride in the glories of his rac%nnd 
family, a kindly seigneur, who loved and was loved by all his 
censiiaires, a keen observer of many changing systems, down 
to the final Confederation of 1867, and a man who had felt 
both extremes of fortune {Metnoires, 1866). The story rambles 
rather far from its well-worn plot. But these very digressions 
give the book its intimate and abiding charm ; for they keep 
the reader in close personal touch with every side of Canad^ 
life, with songs and tales and homely forms of speech, with 
the best features of seigniorial times and the strong guid^ce 
of an ardent church, with voyageurs, coureurs de bois, Indians, 
soldiers, sailors and all the strenuous adventurers of a wild, 
new, giant world. The poet of this little band of authors was 
Octave Crimazic, a Quebec bookseller, who failed in business 
and spent his last years as a iienniless exile in France. He 
is usually rather too derivative, he lacks the saving grace of 
style, and even his best Canadian poems hardly rise above 
fervent occasional verse. Yet he became a national poet, 
because he was the first to celebrate occasions of deeply felt 
popular emotion in acceptable rhyme, and he will always remain 
one because each occasion touched some lasting aspiration 
of his race. He sings wlmt Garncau recounts—the love of 
mother country, mother church and Canada. The Guerre de 
Crimes, Guerre d'ltalie, even Castel-fidardo, arc duly chronicled. 
An ode on Mgr. de Montmoreney-Laval, first bishop of Quebec, 
brings him nearer to his proper themes, which are found in full 
perfection in the Chant du vieux soldat canadien, composed in 
1856 to honour the first French man-of-war that visited British 
Quebec, and Le Drapeau de Carillon (1858), a centennial paean 
for Montcalm’s Canadians at Ticonderoga. Much of the mature 
work of this first generation, and of the juvenilia of the second, 
appeared in Les Soirees eanadiennes and Le Foyer canadien, 
founded in 1862 and 1863 respectively. The ahb6 Ferland was 
an enthusiastic editor and historian, and Etienne Parent should 
be remembered as the first Clanadian philosopher. 

At Confederation many eager followers bt^an to take up the 
work which the founders were laying down. The abb6 Casgrain 
devoted a life-time to making the French-Canadiuns appear as 
the chosen people of new-world history ; but, though an able 
advocate, he spoilt a really good case by trying to prove too 
much. His Pilerinage au pays d’Evangiline (1888) is a splendid 
defence of the unfortunate Acadians; and all his books attract 
the reader by their charm of style and personality. But his 
Montcalm et Lhis (1891) and other works on the conquest, are 
all warped by a strong bias against both Wolfe and Montcalm, 
and in favour of Vandreuil, the Canadian-born governor ; while 
they show an inadequate grasp of military problems, and 
practically ignore the vast determining factor of sea-power 
altogether. Benjamin Suite’s comprehensive Histoire des 
Canadiens-fratifais (1882) is a well-written, many-sided work. 
Thomas Chapais’ monographs are as firmly grounded as they 
are finely expressed; his Jean Talon (1904) is of prime im¬ 
portance; and his Montcalm (1901) is the generops amende 
honorable paid by French-Canadian literature to a much mis¬ 
represented, but admirably wrought, career. A. G6rin-Lajoie’s 
cry of " back to the land ’’ was successfully adapted to modem 
developments in Le Saguemy (1896) and L’Outaouais supirigur 
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(1889) by Arthur Buies, who showed what immense inland 
breadths of country lay open to suitable “ Jean Rivards ” from 
the older settlements along the St Lawrence. In oratory, 
which most French-Canadians admire beyond all other forms 
of verbal art. Sir Wilfrid Laurier has greatly surpassed L. J. 
Papincau, by dealing with more complex questions, taking a 
higher point of view, and expressing himself with a much apter 
flexibility of style. 

Among later poets may be mentioned Pierre Chauveau (1820- 
1890), Louis r'iset (b. 1827), and Adolphe Poisson (b. 1849). 
Louis Frechette (1839-1908) has, however, long been the only poet 
with a reputation outside of (ianada. In 1879 7 .« Fleurs boreales 
won the Prix Monthyon from the French Academy. In 1887 
La Legende d'un peuple became the acknowledged epic of a race. 
He occasionally nods ; is rather strident in the patriotic vein ; 
andftoo often answers the untoward call of rhetoric when his 
subject is about to soar into the heights of poetry. But a rich 
vocabulary, a mastery of verse-forms quite beyond the range 
of Cremazie, real originality of conception, individual distinction 
of style, deep insight into the soul of his people, and, still more, 
the glow of warm-blooded life pulsing through the whole poem, 
all combine to give him the greatest place at home and an im¬ 
portant one in the world at large. Les Vengeances (1875), 
by Leon Pamphile Le May, and Les Aspirations (1904), by W. 
Chapman, worthily represent the older and younger contem¬ 
poraries. Dr Nerec Beauchemin keeps within somewhat narrow 
limits in Les Floraisims matutiuales (1897); but within them 
he shows true poetic genius, a fine sense of rhythm, rhyme and 
verbal melody, a curiosa jelin'las of epithet and phra.se, and 
so sure an eye for local colour that a stranger could choose no 
better guide to the imaginatis e life of Canada. 

A Canadian drama hardly e.xists; among its best works are 
the pleasantly epigrammatic plays of F. G. Marchand. N<ivcls 
are not yet much in vogue; though Madame Conan’s L'Oublie 
(1902) has been crowned by the Academy; while Dr Choquette's 
Les Ribaud (1898) is a good dramatic story, and his Claude 
Paysan (1899) is an admirably simple idyllic tale of the hopeless 
love of a soil-bound habitant, told with intense natural feeling 
and fine artistic reserve. Chief-Justice Kouthier, a most accom¬ 
plished occasional writer, is very French-Canadian when arraign¬ 
ing Les Grands Drames of the classics (1889) before his ecclesi¬ 
astical court and finding them guilty of Piiganism. 

The bust bibliographies are I’hileas Gagnon’s Vssai de hililio- 
graphic caiiadienne (1895). and Dr N. K. Dionne's list of publications 
from the earliest times in the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada for 1005. (W. Wo.) 

CANAL (from Lat. canalis, “ channel ” and “ kennel ” being 
doublets of the word), an artificial water-course used for the 
drainage of low lands, for irrigation (f.v.), or more especially 
for the purpose of navigation by boats, bapges or ships. Probably 
the first canals were made for irrigation, but in very early times 
they came also to be used for navigation, as in Assyria and Kgypt. 
The Romans constructed various works of the kind, and Charle¬ 
magne projected a system of waterways connecting the Main 
and the Rhine with the Danube, while in China the Grand Canal, 
joining the ]’ci-ho and 'Vung-tse-Kiang and constructed in the 
13th century, formed an important artery of commerce, serving 
also for irrigation. But although it appears from Marco Polo 
that inclines were used on the Grand Canal, these early waterways 
suffered in general from the defect that no method being known 
of conveniently transferring boats from one level to another 
they were only practicable between points that lay on nearly 
the same level; and inland navigation could not become 
generally useful and applicable until this defect had been remedied 
by the employment of locks. Great doubts exist as to the person, 
and even the nation, that first introduced locks. Some writers 
attribute their invention to the Dutch, holding that nearly a 
century eprlier than in Italy locks were used in Holland where 
canals are very numerous, owing to tlie favourable physical 
conditions. On the other hand, the contrivance has been claimed 
for engineers of the Italian school, and it is said that two brothers 
Domenico of Viterbo constructed a lock-chamber enclosed by 


a pair of gates in 1481, and that in 1487 Leonardo da Vind 
completed six locks uniting the canals of Milan. Be that as it 
may, however, the introduction of locks in the 14th or 15th 
century gave a new clmracter to inland navigation and laid the 
basis of its successful extension. 

The Languedoc Canal (Canal du Midi) may be regarded as 
the pioneer of the canals of modern Europe. Joining the Bay 
of Biscay and the Mediterranean, it is 148 m. long and rises 
620 ft. above sea-level with 119 locks, its depth being about 
6i ft. It was designed by Baron Paul Ritiuet de Bonrepos 
(1604-1680) and was finished in 1681. With it and the still 
earlier Briarc canal (1605-1642) France began that policy of 
canal construction which has provided her with over 3000 m. 
of canals, in addition to over 4600 m. of navigable rivers. In 
Russia Peter the Great undertook the construction of a system 
of canals about the beginning of the i8th century, and in Sweden 
a canal with locks, connecting Eskilstuna with Lake Malar, 
was finished in 1606. In England the olde.st artificial canal 
is the Foss Dyke, a relic of the Roman occupation. It extends 
from Lincoln to the river Trent near Torksey (ii m.), and 
formed a continuation of the Cacr Dyke, also of Roman origin 
but now filled up. which ran from Lincoln to Peterborough 
(40 m,). Camden in his Britannia says that the Foss i>yke was 
deepened and to some extent rendered navigable in 1121. Little, 
however, was done in making canals in Grcal Britain until the 
middle of the 18th century, though before that date some pro¬ 
gress hud been made in rendering some of the larger rivers 
navigable. In 1759 the duke of Bridgewater obtained powers 
to construct a canal between Manchester and his collieries at 
Wonsley, and this work, of which James Brindley was the 
engineer, and which was opened for traffic in 1761, was followed by 
a period of great activity in canal construction, which, however, 
came to an end with the introduction of railways. According 
to evidence given before the royal commission on canals in 1906 
the total mileage of existing canals in the Vnited Kingdom was 
3901. In the United .States Uie first canal was m.ade in 1793 
at South Hadley, Connecticut, and the canal-system, though 
its expansion was checked by the growth of railways, has attained 
a length of 4200 m., most of the canals being in the slates of 
New York and Pennsylvania. The. splendid inland navigation 
system of Canada mainly consists of natural lakes and rivers, 
and the artificial waterways are largely “ lateral ” canals, cut 
in order to enable vessels to avoid rapids in the rivers. (See 
the articles on the various countries for accounts of the canal- 
systems they possess.) 

The canals that were made in the early days of canal-construc¬ 
tion were mostly of the class known as barge or boat canals, 
and owing to their limited depth and breadth were only available 
for vessels of small sire. But with the growth of commerce 
the advantage was seen of cutting catials of such dimensions 
as to enable them to accommodate .sea-going ships. Such 
ship-canals, which from an engineering point of view chiefly 
differ from barge-canals in the magnitude of the works they 
involve, have mostly been constructed cither to shorten the 
voyage between two seas by cutting through an intervening 
isthmus, or to convert important inland places into sea-ports. 
An early example of the first class is afforded by the Caledonian 
Canal (q.v.), while among later ones may be mentioned the 
Suez Canal {q.v.), the Kaiser Wilhelm, Nord-Ostsee or Kiel 
Canal, connecting Brunsbiittel at the mouth of the Elbe with 
Kiel (q.v.) on the Baltic, and the various canals that have 
been proposed across the isthmus that joins North and South 
America (see Panama Canal). Examples of the second class 
arc the Manchester Ship Canal and the canal that runs from 
Zeebrugge on the North Sea to Bruges (q.v.). 

Construction. —In laying out a line of canal the engineer is 
more restricted than in forming the route of a road or a railway. 
Since water runs downhill, gradients are inadmissible, and the 
canal must eitlier he made on one uniform level or must be 
adapted to the general rise or full "of the country through which 
it passes by being constructed in a series of level reaches at 
varying heights above a chosen datum line, each closed by a 
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lock or Some equivalent device to enable vessels to he transferred 
from one to another. 'J'o avoid unduly heavy earthwork, the 
reaches must closely follow the bases of hills and the windings 
of valleys, hut from time to time it will become necessary to 
cross a sudden depression by the aid of an embankment or 
aqueduct, while a piece of rising ground or a hill may involve 
a rutting or a tunnel. Brindley took the Bridgewater canal 
over the Irwell at Barton by means of an aqueduct of three 
stone arches, the centre one having a span of 63 ft., and T. 
Telford arranged that the ICllcsmere canal should cross the Bee 
valley at Pont-y-(ysyllte partly by embankment and partly 
by aqueduct. The embankment was continued till it was 75 ft. 
above the ground, when it was succeeded by an aqueduct, 1000 ft. 
long and 127 ft. nbo\ c the river, consisting of a cast iron trough 
supported on iron arrh('s with stone piers. Occasionally when 
a navigable stream has to be cro.ssed, a swing viaduct is necessary 
to allow shipping to pass. The first was that built by Sir E. 
Leader Williams to replace Brindley's aqueduct at Barton, 
which was only high enough to give room for barges (see Man¬ 
chester Ship (Ianal). One of the earliest canal tunnels was 
made in 1766-1777 by Brindley at Harccastle on the Trent and 
Mersey canal ; it is 2880 yds. long, 12 ft. high and q ft. wide, 
and has no tow-path, the boats being propelled by men lying 
on their backs and pushing with their feet against the tunnel 
walls (“ loggers ”). A second tunnel, parallel to this but 16 ft. 
high and iq wide, with a tow-path, was finished by Telford in 
1827. .Standedge tunnel, on the Huddersfield canal, is over 3 m. 
long, and is also worked by loggers. 

The dimensions of a canal, apart from considerations of water- 
supply, are regulated by the size of the vessels which are to be 
o/m a .T- M. Rankine, the depth of 

sliZs?" water and sectional area of waterway should be such 
as not to eause any material increase of the resistance 
to the motion of the boats beyond what would be encountered 
in open water, and he gives the following rules as fulfilling these 
condilions :— 

T.fa'nt bicailth of liottom ~ 2 x j^roalfst lirradtli of bout. 

IamsI dfpthof vsattir -tA fl. x dr.iu^lit of l>oat. 

l^‘ast arra ol wedcrw.iy - 0 x j^roalrst miflslnp section of boat. 

The ordinary inland canal is commonly from 23 to 30 ft. wide 
at the bottom, whieh is flat, and from 40 to 50 ft. at the water 
level, with a depth of 4 or 5 ft., the tingle of slope of the sides 
varying with the nature of the soil. To retain the water in porous 
ground, and especially on embankments, a strong watertight 
lining of puddle or tempered clay must be provided on the bed 
and sides of the channel. Puddle is made of clay which has been 
fitu'ly chopped up with narrow spades, water being supplied 
until it is in a serai-plastic state. It is used in thin laj'crs, each 
of which is worked so as to be firmly united with the lower 
stratum. The full thirkness varies from 2 to 3 ft. To prevent 
the erosion of the sides at the water-line by the wash from the 
boats, it may be necessary to pitch them with stones or face 
them with brushwood. In some of the old canals the slopes 
have been cut away .and vertical walls built to retain the towing- 
paths, with the result of adding materially to the sectional area 
of the waterway. 

A canal cannot be properly worked without a supply of 
water caleulafed to last over the driest season of the year. If 
there be no natural lake available in the district for 
Storage and supply, or if the engineer cannot draw upon 
some stream of suliieienl size, he must form artificial 
reservoirs in suitable situations, and the conditions which must 
be attended to in selecting the positions of these and in con¬ 
structing them are the .same as those for drinking-water supply, 
except that the purity of the water is not a matter of moment. 
They must be situated at such an elevation that the water from 
them may flow to the summit-level of the canal, and if the 
expense of pumping is to he avoided, they must command a 
sufficient catchment area to supply the loss of water from the 
canal by evaporation from the surface, percolation through the 
bed, and lockage. If the supply be inadequate, the draught of 
the boats plying on the canal may have to be reduced in a dry 


season, and the consequent decrease in the size of their cargoes 
will both lessen the carrying capacity of the canal and increase 
the working expenses in relation to the tonnage handled. Again, 
since the consumption of water in lockage increases both with 
the size of the locks and the frequency with which they are used, 
the difficulty of finding a sufficient water supply may put a 
limit to the density of traffic possible on a canal or may prohibit 
Its locks from being enlarged so as to accommodate boats of the 
size necessary for the economical handling of the traffic under 
modem conditions. It may be pointed out that the up con¬ 
sumes more water than the down traffic. An ascending boat 
on entering a lock displaces a volume of water equal to its 
submerged capacity. The water so displaced flows into the lower 
reach of the canal, and os the boat pas.ses through the look is 
replaced by water flowing from the upper reach. A descending 
boat in the same way displaces a volume of water equal to its 
submerged capacity, but in this case tlie water flows hack into 
the higher reach where it is retained when the gates are 
closed. 

An essential adjunct to a canal is a sufficient number of 
waste-weirs to discharge surplus water accumulating during 
floods, which, if not provided with an exit, may 
overflow the tow-path, and cause a breach in the banks, w»ln mad 
stoppage of the traffic, and damage to adjoining »<»p- 
lands. The number and positions of these waste-weirs 
must depend on the nature of the country through which the 
canal passes. Wherever the canal crosses a stream a waste- 
weir should be formed in the aqueduct; but independently 
of this the engineer must consider at wltat points large influxes 
of water may be apprehended, and must at such places form 
not only waste-weirs of sufficient size to carry off the surplus, but 
also artificial courses for its discharge into the nearest streams. 
These waste-weirs are placed at the top water-level of the 
canal, so that when a flood occurs the water flows over them 
and thus relieves the banks. 

Stop-gates are necessaiy at short intervals of a few miles 
for the purpose of dividing the canal into isolated reaches, 
so that in the event of a breach the gates may be shut, and 
the discharge of water confined to the small reach intercepted 
between two of them, instead of extending throughout the 
whole line of canal. In broad canals these stop-gates may be 
formed like the gates of locks, two pairs of gales Iwing made 
to shut in opposite directions. In small works they may be 
made of thick planks slipped into grooves formed at the narrow 
points of the canal under road bridges, or at contractions made 
at intermediate points to receive them. Self-acting stop-gates 
have been tried, but have not proved trustworthy. When 
repairs have to be made, stop-gates allow of the water being 
Rin off by “ off-lets ” from a short reach, and afterwards restored 
with but little interruption of the traffic. These off-lets arc pipes 
placed at the level of the bottom of the canal and provided 
with valves which can be opened when required. They are 
generally formed at aqueducts or bridges crossing rivers, where 
the contents of the canal between the stop-gates can be run 
off into the stream. 

Locks are chambers, constructed of wood, brickwork, masonry 
or concrete, and provided with gates at each end, by the aid 
of which vessels are transferred from one reach of 
the canal to another. To enable a boat to ascend, 
the upper gates and the sluices which command the flow of 
water from the upper reach are closed. The sluices at the lower 
end of the lock are then opened, and when the level of the water 
in the lock has fallen to that of the lower reach, the boat passes 
in to the lock. The lower gates and sluices being then closed, 
the upper sluices are opened, and when the water rising in 
the lock has floated the boat up the level of the upper reach 
the upper gates are opened and it passes out. For a descending 
boat the procedure is reversed. The sluices by which the lock is 
filled or emptied are carried through the walls in large locks, 
or consist of openings in the gates in small ones. The gates 
are generally of oak, fitting into recesses of the walls when 
open, and closing against sille in the lock bottom when shut, 
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In small narrow locks single ^ates only are necessary ; in large 
locks pairs of gates are required, fitting tc^ether at the head 
or “ mitrc-post ” when closed. 'J'he vertical timber at the 
end of the gate is known as the “ heel-post,” and at its foot is 
a casting that admits an iron pivot which is fixed in the lock 
bottom, and on which the gate turns. Iron straps round the 
head of the heel-post are let into the lock-coping to support 
the gate. The gates are opened and closed by balance beams 
projecting over the lock side, by gearing or in cases where 
they are very large and heavy by the direct action of a hydraulic 
ram. In order to economize water ciinal locks are made only 
a few inches wider than the vessels they have to accommodate. 
The English canal boat is about 70 or 75 ft. long and 7 or 8 ft. 
in beam; canal barges are the same length hut 14 or 15 ft. 
in width, so that locks which will hold one of them will admit 
two tif the narrower canal boats side by side. In general canal 
locks are just long enough to accommodate the longest vessels 
using the navigation. In some cases, however, provision is 
made for admitting a train of barges ; such long locks have 
sometimes intermediate gates by which the effective length 
is reduced when a single vessel is passing. 'I'he lift of wnal 
locks, that is. the difference between the level of adjoining 
reaches, is in general about 8 or 10 ft., but sometimes is as 
little as IJ ft. On the Canal du Centre (lielgium) there are locks 
with a lift of 17 ft., and on the St Denis canal near l,a Villette 
basins in I'aris there is one with a lift of 32^ ft. Jn ca.scs where 
a considerable difference of level has to be surmounted the 
locks are placed close together in a series or “ flight,” so that 
the lower gates of one serve also as the upper gates of the next 
below. To .save water, especially where the lift is considerable, 
side ponds are sometimes employed; they are reservoirs into 
which a portion of the water in a lock-chamber is run, instead 
of l)eing discharged into the lower reach, and is afterwards 
used for partially filling the chamber again. Double locks, 
that is, two locks placed .side by side and communicating by 
a passage which can be opened or closed at will, also tend to 
save water, since each serves as a side jjond to the other. The 
same advantage is gained with double flights of locks, and time 
also is saved since vessels can pass up and down simultaneously. 

A still greater economy of water can be effected by the u.se 
of inclined planes or vertical lifts in place of locks. In China 
rude inclines appear to have been used at an early 
laeiiacs. vessels being carried down a sloping plane of 

stonework by the aid of a flush of water or hauled up it by 
capstans. On the liude canal (England) this plan was adopted 
in an improved form, the small flat-bottomed boats employed 
being fitted with wheels to facilitate their course over the 
inclines. Another variant, often adopted as an adjunct to 
locks where many small pleasure boats have to be dealt with, 
is to fit the incline itself with rollers, upon which the boats 
travel. In some cases the boats are conveyed on a wheeled 
trolley or cradle running on rails ; this plan was adopted on 
the Morris canal, built in 1825-1831, in the case of 23 inclines 
having gradients of about i in 10, the rise of each vaiy’ing 
from 44 to 100 ft. Between the Ourcq ciinal and the Marne, 
near Meaux, the difference of level is about 40 ft., and barges 
weighing about 70 tons are taken from the one to the other on 
a wheeled cradle weighing 35 tons by a wire rope over an incline 
nearly 300 yards long. But heavy barges are apt to be strained 
by being supported on cradles in this way, and to avoid this 
objection they are sometimes drawn up the inclines floating 
in a tank or ctiisson filled with water and running on wheels. 
This arrangement was utilized about 1840 on the Chard canal 
(England), and 10 years later it was adapted at Blackhill on 
the Monkland canal (Scotland) to replace a double flight of 
locks, in consequence of the traffic having been interrupted 
by insufficiency of water. There the heigiit to be overcome 
was 96 ft. Two pairs of rails, of 7 ft. gauge, were laid down 
on a gradient of i in 10, and on these ran two carriages having 
wrought iron, water-tight caissons with lifting gates at each 
end, in which the barges floiited partially but not wholly sup¬ 
ported by water. The carriages, with the barge and water, 


weighed about So tons each, and were arranged to counter¬ 
balance each other, one going up as the other was going down. 
The power required was provided by two high-pressure steam 
engines of 25 h.p., driving two large drums round which was 
coiled, in opposite directions, the 2-inch wire rope that hauled 
the caissons. An incline constructed on the Union canal at 
Foxton (England) to replace 10 locks giving a total rise of 
75 ft., accommodates barges of 70 tons, or two canal boats 
of 33 tons. It is in some respects like the Monkland canal 
incline, but the movable caissons work on four pairs of rails 
on an incline of i in 14, broadside on, and the boats are entirely 
W'atcrbornc. Steam power is employed, with an hydraulic 
accumulator which enables hydraulic power to be used in 
keeping the cakson in position at the top of the incline while 
the boats arc being moved in or out, a water-tight joint being 
maintained with the final portion of the canal during the 
operation. The gates in the caisson and canal are also worked 
by hydraulic power. The incline is capable of passing 200 canal 
boats in iz hours, and the whole plant is worked by three men. 

Vertical lifts can only he used instead of locks with advantage 
at places where the difference in level occurs in a short length 
of canal, since otherwise long embankments or 
aqueducts would be necessary to obtain sites for 
their construction. An early example was built in i8og at 
Tardebigge on the Worcester and Birmingham canal. It 
consisted of a timber caisson, weighing 64 tons when full of 
water, counterpoised by heavy weights carried on timber 
platforms. The lift of 12 ft. was effected in about three minutes 
by two men working winches. Seven lifts, erected on the Grand 
Western canal between Wellington and Tiverton about 1835, 
consisted of two chambers with a masonry pier between them. 
In each chamber there worked a timber caisson, suspended 
at either end of a chain hung over large pulleys above. As 
one caisson descended the other rose, and the apparatus was 
worked by putting about a ton more water in the descending 
caisson than in the ascending one. At Andertf)n a lift was 
erected in 1875 to connect Idle Weaver navigation with the 
Trent and Mersey canal, which at that point is 50 ft. higher than 
the river. The lift is a double one, and can deal with barges 
up to 100 tons. The change is made while the vessels are 
floating in $ ft. of water contained in a wrought iron caisson, 
75 ft. long and 15 J ft. wide. An hydraulic ram 3 ft. in diameter 
supports each caisson, the bottom of which is .strengthened 
so as to transfer the weight to the side girders. The descending 
caisson falls owing to being filled with 6 in. greater depth 
of water than the ascending one, the weight on the rams (240 
tons) being otherwise constant, since the barg:c displaces its 
own weight of water; an hydraulic accumulator is used to over¬ 
come the loss of weight in the descending caisson when it begins 
to be immersed in the lower level of the river. The two presses 
in which the rams work are connected by a 5-in. pipe, so that 
the descent of one caisson effects the raising of the other. A 
similar lift, completed in 1888 at Fontinettes on the Neuffosse 
canal in France, can accommodate vessels of 250 tons, a total 
weight of 785 tons being lifted 43 ft.; and a still larger example 
on the Canal du Centre at La Louviirc in Belgium has a rise 
of 50 ft., with caissons that will admit vessels up to 400 tons, 
the total weight lifted amounting to over 1000 tons. This lift, 
with three others of the same character, overcomes the rise 
of 217 ft., which occurs in this canal in the course of 4} m. 

Haulage. — The horse or mule walking along a tow-path 
and drawing or “ tracking ” a boat or barge by means of a 
towing rope, still remains the typical method of 
conducting traffic on the smaller canals; on ship- 
canals vessels proceed under their own steam or arc 
aided by tugs. Horse traction is very slow. The maximum 
speed on a narrow canal is about 3i m. an hour, and the 
average speed, which, of course, depends largely on the number 
of locks to be passed through, very much less. It has been 
calculated that in England on the average one horse hauls 
one narrow canal boat about 2 m. an hour loaded or 3 m. 
empty, or two narrow canal boats 1} m. loaded and zj m. 
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lock or Some equivalent device to enable vessels to he transferred 
from one to another. 'J'o avoid unduly heavy earthwork, the 
reaches must closely follow the bases of hills and the windings 
of valleys, hut from time to time it will become necessary to 
cross a sudden depression by the aid of an embankment or 
aqueduct, while a piece of rising ground or a hill may involve 
a rutting or a tunnel. Brindley took the Bridgewater canal 
over the Irwell at Barton by means of an aqueduct of three 
stone arches, the centre one having a span of 63 ft., and T. 
Telford arranged that the ICllcsmere canal should cross the Bee 
valley at Pont-y-(ysyllte partly by embankment and partly 
by aqueduct. The embankment was continued till it was 75 ft. 
above the ground, when it was succeeded by an aqueduct, 1000 ft. 
long and 127 ft. nbo\ c the river, consisting of a cast iron trough 
supported on iron arrh('s with stone piers. Occasionally when 
a navigable stream has to be cro.ssed, a swing viaduct is necessary 
to allow shipping to pass. The first was that built by Sir E. 
Leader Williams to replace Brindley's aqueduct at Barton, 
which was only high enough to give room for barges (see Man¬ 
chester Ship (Ianal). One of the earliest canal tunnels was 
made in 1766-1777 by Brindley at Harccastle on the Trent and 
Mersey canal ; it is 2880 yds. long, 12 ft. high and q ft. wide, 
and has no tow-path, the boats being propelled by men lying 
on their backs and pushing with their feet against the tunnel 
walls (“ loggers ”). A second tunnel, parallel to this but 16 ft. 
high and iq wide, with a tow-path, was finished by Telford in 
1827. .Standedge tunnel, on the Huddersfield canal, is over 3 m. 
long, and is also worked by loggers. 

The dimensions of a canal, apart from considerations of water- 
supply, are regulated by the size of the vessels which are to be 
o/m a .T- M. Rankine, the depth of 

sliZs?" water and sectional area of waterway should be such 
as not to eause any material increase of the resistance 
to the motion of the boats beyond what would be encountered 
in open water, and he gives the following rules as fulfilling these 
condilions :— 

T.fa'nt bicailth of liottom ~ 2 x j^roalfst lirradtli of bout. 

IamsI dfpthof vsattir -tA fl. x dr.iu^lit of l>oat. 

l^‘ast arra ol wedcrw.iy - 0 x j^roalrst miflslnp section of boat. 

The ordinary inland canal is commonly from 23 to 30 ft. wide 
at the bottom, whieh is flat, and from 40 to 50 ft. at the water 
level, with a depth of 4 or 5 ft., the tingle of slope of the sides 
varying with the nature of the soil. To retain the water in porous 
ground, and especially on embankments, a strong watertight 
lining of puddle or tempered clay must be provided on the bed 
and sides of the channel. Puddle is made of clay which has been 
fitu'ly chopped up with narrow spades, water being supplied 
until it is in a serai-plastic state. It is used in thin laj'crs, each 
of which is worked so as to be firmly united with the lower 
stratum. The full thirkness varies from 2 to 3 ft. To prevent 
the erosion of the sides at the water-line by the wash from the 
boats, it may be necessary to pitch them with stones or face 
them with brushwood. In some of the old canals the slopes 
have been cut away .and vertical walls built to retain the towing- 
paths, with the result of adding materially to the sectional area 
of the waterway. 

A canal cannot be properly worked without a supply of 
water caleulafed to last over the driest season of the year. If 
there be no natural lake available in the district for 
Storage and supply, or if the engineer cannot draw upon 
some stream of suliieienl size, he must form artificial 
reservoirs in suitable situations, and the conditions which must 
be attended to in selecting the positions of these and in con¬ 
structing them are the .same as those for drinking-water supply, 
except that the purity of the water is not a matter of moment. 
They must be situated at such an elevation that the water from 
them may flow to the summit-level of the canal, and if the 
expense of pumping is to he avoided, they must command a 
sufficient catchment area to supply the loss of water from the 
canal by evaporation from the surface, percolation through the 
bed, and lockage. If the supply be inadequate, the draught of 
the boats plying on the canal may have to be reduced in a dry 


season, and the consequent decrease in the size of their cargoes 
will both lessen the carrying capacity of the canal and increase 
the working expenses in relation to the tonnage handled. Again, 
since the consumption of water in lockage increases both with 
the size of the locks and the frequency with which they are used, 
the difficulty of finding a sufficient water supply may put a 
limit to the density of traffic possible on a canal or may prohibit 
Its locks from being enlarged so as to accommodate boats of the 
size necessary for the economical handling of the traffic under 
modem conditions. It may be pointed out that the up con¬ 
sumes more water than the down traffic. An ascending boat 
on entering a lock displaces a volume of water equal to its 
submerged capacity. The water so displaced flows into the lower 
reach of the canal, and os the boat pas.ses through the look is 
replaced by water flowing from the upper reach. A descending 
boat in the same way displaces a volume of water equal to its 
submerged capacity, but in this case tlie water flows hack into 
the higher reach where it is retained when the gates are 
closed. 

An essential adjunct to a canal is a sufficient number of 
waste-weirs to discharge surplus water accumulating during 
floods, which, if not provided with an exit, may 
overflow the tow-path, and cause a breach in the banks, w»ln mad 
stoppage of the traffic, and damage to adjoining »<»p- 
lands. The number and positions of these waste-weirs 
must depend on the nature of the country through which the 
canal passes. Wherever the canal crosses a stream a waste- 
weir should be formed in the aqueduct; but independently 
of this the engineer must consider at wltat points large influxes 
of water may be apprehended, and must at such places form 
not only waste-weirs of sufficient size to carry off the surplus, but 
also artificial courses for its discharge into the nearest streams. 
These waste-weirs are placed at the top water-level of the 
canal, so that when a flood occurs the water flows over them 
and thus relieves the banks. 

Stop-gates are necessaiy at short intervals of a few miles 
for the purpose of dividing the canal into isolated reaches, 
so that in the event of a breach the gates may be shut, and 
the discharge of water confined to the small reach intercepted 
between two of them, instead of extending throughout the 
whole line of canal. In broad canals these stop-gates may be 
formed like the gates of locks, two pairs of gales Iwing made 
to shut in opposite directions. In small works they may be 
made of thick planks slipped into grooves formed at the narrow 
points of the canal under road bridges, or at contractions made 
at intermediate points to receive them. Self-acting stop-gates 
have been tried, but have not proved trustworthy. When 
repairs have to be made, stop-gates allow of the water being 
Rin off by “ off-lets ” from a short reach, and afterwards restored 
with but little interruption of the traffic. These off-lets arc pipes 
placed at the level of the bottom of the canal and provided 
with valves which can be opened when required. They are 
generally formed at aqueducts or bridges crossing rivers, where 
the contents of the canal between the stop-gates can be run 
off into the stream. 

Locks are chambers, constructed of wood, brickwork, masonry 
or concrete, and provided with gates at each end, by the aid 
of which vessels are transferred from one reach of 
the canal to another. To enable a boat to ascend, 
the upper gates and the sluices which command the flow of 
water from the upper reach are closed. The sluices at the lower 
end of the lock are then opened, and when the level of the water 
in the lock has fallen to that of the lower reach, the boat passes 
in to the lock. The lower gates and sluices being then closed, 
the upper sluices are opened, and when the water rising in 
the lock has floated the boat up the level of the upper reach 
the upper gates are opened and it passes out. For a descending 
boat the procedure is reversed. The sluices by which the lock is 
filled or emptied are carried through the walls in large locks, 
or consist of openings in the gates in small ones. The gates 
are generally of oak, fitting into recesses of the walls when 
open, and closing against sille in the lock bottom when shut, 
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the “Regatta on the Grand Canal." He died on the 20th 0/ 
August 1768. Bellotto (commonly named Bernardo) who is 
also sometimes called Canai.etto (1724-1780), was his nephew 
and pupil, and painted with deceptive resemblance to the style 
of the more celebrated ma-ster. 

CANALIS (also “ canal ” and “ channel ” ; from the Latin), 
in architecture, the sinking between the fillets of the volute of 
the Ionic capital: in the earliest examples, though sunk below 
the fdlets, it is slightly convex in section. 

CANANDAIGUA, a village and the county-scat of Ontario 
countx', New \'ork, U.S.A., 30 m. S.L. of Rochester. Pop. 
(1890) 5868; (1900)6151; (1905: state census) 7332. It is 
served by tlie New York Central &■ Hudson River, and the 
Northern t.'entral (Pennsylvania system) railways, and is con¬ 
nected with Rochester by an inter-urban electric line. Among 
the manufactures lU'e pressed bricks, tile, beer, ploughs, flour, 
agate and tin-ware. The village, picturesquely situated at the 
north end of Canandaigua Lake, a beautiful sheet of water about 
15 m. long with a breadth varying from a mile to a mile and a 
half, is a summer re.,ort. It h.as a county court house; the 
Canandaigua hospital of phvsiciansand surgeons; the hVederick 
Ferris Thompson memorial hospital, with a bacteriological 
laboratory supported by the county ; the Clark Manor House 
(a county home for the aged), given by Mrs Frederick Ferris 
Thompson in memory of her mother and of her father, Myron 
Holley (.'lark (1806-1892), president of the sdllage of Canandaigua 
in 1850-1851 and governor of New \'ork in 1855-1857 ; the 
Ontario Orphan Asylum; Canandaigua Academy; Granger Place 
school for girls; Brigham Hall (a private sanatorium for ner\ ous 
and mental diseases) ; Young Men's Christian Association 
building (kio,); and two libraries, the Wood (public) library 
and the t Inion School library, founded in 1795. There is a 
public playground in the village with free instruction by a 
physical director ; and a swimming school, endowed by Mrs 
F. F. Thompson, gives free les.sons in swimming. The village 
owns its water-supply .system. A village of the Seneca Indians, 
near the present Canandaigua, bearing the same name, which 
means “ a settlement was formerly there ” (not, as Lewis 
Morgan thought, “ chosen spot ’’), was destroyed by Gen. John 
.Sullivan in 1779. There are boulder memorials of Sulli\an’s 
expedition and of the treaty signed here on the 11 th of November 
1794 by Timothy Pickering, on lx;half of the United States with 
the Six Nations—a treaty never ratified by the Senate. Canan¬ 
daigua was settled in 17S9 and was first incorporated in 
1812. 

CANARD (the Fr. for “ duck "), a sensational or extravagant ] 
story, a hoax or false report, especially one circulated by news¬ 
papers. This use of the word in France dates from the 17th 
century, and is supposed by Littre to have originated in the 
old expression, “ rendre uii cavard d moitie ’’ (to half-sell a duck); 
as it is impossible to “ half-sell a duck,” the phrase came to 
signify to take in, or to cheat. 

CANARY (Srriniis ranarius), a well-known species of passerine 
bird, belonging to the family h'rin^Hlidae or finches (see Finch). 
It is a native of the Canary Islands and Madeira, where it occurs 
abundantly in the wild state, and is of a greyish-brown eoloiir, 
slightly taried with brighter hues, although never attaining 
the beautiful plumage of the domes! ie bird. It was first domesti¬ 
cated in Italy during the 16th century, and soon spread over 
F.iirope, where it is now the most common of cage-birds. During 
the years of its domestication, the canarj* has been the subject 
of careful artificial selection, the result being the production 
of a bird diflering widely in the colour of its plumage, and in a 
few of its varieties even in size and form, from the original wild 
species. The prevailing colour of the most admired varieties 
of the canary is yellow, approaching in some cases to orange, 
and in others to white ; while the most robust birds are those 
which, in the dusky green of the upper surface of their plumage, 
show a distinct approach to the wild forms. The least prized 
are those in which the plumage is irregularly spotted and speckled. 
In one of the most esteemed varieties, the wing and tail feathers 
we at first black—a peculiarity, however, which dbappears 


after the fimt moulting. Size and form have also been modified 
by domestication, the wild canary being not more than 5i in. 
in length, while a well-known Belgian variety usually measures 
8 in. There are also hooped or bowed canaries, feather-footed 
forms and top-knots, the latter having a distinct crest on the 
head; but the offspring of two such top-knotted canaries, 
instead of showing an increased development of crest, as might 
be expected, are apt to be bald on the crown. Most of the 
varieties, however, of which no fewer than twenty-seven were 
recognized by French breeders so carl>' us the lieginning of the 
i8th centun.', differ merely in the colour and the markings of 
the plurnage. Hybrids are also common, the canary breeding 
freely with the siskin, goldfinch, citril, greenfinch and linnet. 
The hybrids thus produced are almost inxariably sterile. It is 
the female canary which is almost invariably employed in 
crossing, as it is difficult to get the females of the allied sijecies 
to sit on the artificial nests used by breeders. In a state of 
nature canaries pair, but under domestication the male bird 
lias lieen rendered polygamous, being often put with four or 
five females ; still he is said to show a distinct preference for the 
female with which he was first mated. It is from the others, 
however, that the best birds are usually obtained. The canary 
is very prolific, producing eggs, not exceeding six in number, 
three or four times a year ; and in a state of nature it is said to 
breed still oftener. The work of building the nest, and of in¬ 
cubation, falls chiefly on the female, while the duty of feeding 
the young rests mainly with the cock bird. The natural song 
of the canary is loud and clear ; and in their native grines the 
males, especially during the pairing season, pour forth their 
song with such ardour us sometimes to burst the delicate vessels 
of the throat. The males appear to compete with each other 
in the brilliancy of their melody, in order to attract the 
females, which, according to the German naturalist Joh.mn 
Matthaus Bechstein (1757-1822) always select the best singers 
for their mates. The canan,’ readilv imitates the notes of 
other birds, and in Germany and especially Tirol, where the 
breeding of canaries gives employment to a large number of 
people, they are usually placed for this purjiose beside the 
nightingale. (.\. n,; 

CANARY ISLANDS (Caiiarias), a Spanish archipelago in the 
Atlantic Ocean ; about 60 m. W. ot the .Hrican coast, between 
27" 40' and 29" 30' N., and between 13“ 20' and 18 “ 10' W. Bop. 
(1900) 358,564 ; area 2807 sq. m. The Canarv Islands resemble 
a roughly-drawn semicircle, with its convex side facing south¬ 
wards, and with the island of Hierro det.ached on the south-west. 
More preciseb-, they may be considered as two groups, one of 
which, including Tencrifle, Grand Canar>-, Talma, Hierro and 



Gomera, consists of mountain peaks, isolated and rising directly 
from an ocean of great depth ; while the other, comprising 
Lanzarote, Fuerteventura and six uninhabited islets, is based 
on a single submarine plateau, of far less depth. Teneriffe and 
tlomera, the only members of the principal group which have 
a common base, may be regarded as the twin peaks of one great 
volcanic mass. Fiver since the researches of Leopold von Buch 
the Canary Islands have been classical ground to the student of 
volcanic action. Buch considered them to be representative 
of liis “ craters of elevation.” In common with the other West 
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African islands they are of volcanic origin. The lavas consist 
chiefly of trachytes and basalts. 

Climate. —From April to October a north or north-east wind 
blows upon the islands, beginning about lo a.m. and continuing 
until S or 6 p.m. In summer this wind produces a dense stratum 
of sea-cloud (eumuloni), 500 ft. thick, whose lower surface is 
about 2500 ft. above the sea at Teneriffe. This does not reach tip 
to the mountains, which have on every side a stratum of their 
own, about 1000 ft. thick, the lower .surface being about 3500 ft. 
above the level of the sea. Between these two distinct strata 
there is a gap. through which persons on a vessel near the island 
may obtain a glimiise of the peak. The sea-cloud conceals from 
view the other islands, except those whose mountains pierce 
through it. On the south-west roasts there is no regular sea or 
land breeze. In w’inter they are occasionally visited by a hot 
south-east wind from Africa, which is called the I.evante, and 
produces various disagreeable consequences on the exposed 
parts of the person, Ix'sides injuring the vegetation, especially 
on the higher grounds. Ixicusts bas e sometimes been brought 
by thi.< wind. In 1812 it is said that locusts covered somd 
fields in Fuerteventura to the depth of .4 ft. Hurricanes, accom¬ 
panied bv waterspouts, sometimes cause much devastation ; 
but, on the whole, the islands arc singularly free from such 
visitations. The climate generally is mild, dry and healthy. 
On the lower grounds the temperature is equable, the daily 
range seldom exceeding 6° Fahr. At Santa Cruz the mean for 
the year is about 71”. The rainy season occurs at the .same 
period as in southern Europe. The dty season is at the time of 
the trade-winds, which extend a few degrees farther north than 
this latitude. 

Fauna .—The indigenous mammals of the Canary Islands 
are very few in number. The dog. swine, goat and sheep were 
alone found upon the island by the Spanish conquerors. The 
race of large dogs which is supposed to have given a name to the 
islands has been long extinct. A single skeleton has been found, 
which is deposited in one of the museums at Paris. The ferret, 
rabbit, rat, rat, mouse and two kinds of bat have become 
naturalized. The ornithology is more interesting, on account 
at once of the birds native to the islands, and the. stragglers 
from the .Afrii'an coast, which are chiefly brought over in winter, 
when the wind has blown for some time from the east. Among 
the indigenous birds are some birds of prey, as the African 
vulture, the falcon, the buzzard, the sparrow-hawk and the kite. 
There are also two species of owl, three species of sea-mew, the 
stockdove, (|uail, raven, magpie, chaffinch, goldfinch, blackcap, 
canary, titmouse, blackbird, house-swallow, &c. As to the 
insects, mention may be made of a species of gnat or mosquito 
which is sometimes troublesome, especially to strangers. The 
list of reptiles is limited lo three varieties of lizard and one 
species of frog. The only fresh-water fish is the eel. Marine 
fishes are not numerous, the reason perhaps lieing that tlie 
steepness of the coast does not allow seaweed to grow in sufficient 
quantity to support the lower forms of marine animal life. 
Whales and seals arc occasionally seen. The cuttle-fish is 
abundant, and is sought for as an article of food. 

Flora. —The position of mountainous islands like the Canaries, 
in the subtropical division of the temperate zone, is highly 
favourable to the development, within a small space, of plants 
characteristic of both warm and cold climates. Von Buch 
refers to five regions of vegetation in Teneriffe:—(t) From the 
sea to the height of 1300 ft. This he styles the African region. 
Tlie climate in the hottest parts is similar to that of Egypt. 
Here grow, among the introduced plants, the coffee tree, the 
date-palm, the sugar-c.ane, the banana, the orange tree, the 
American agave and two species of cactus ; and among in¬ 
digenous plants, the dragon tree on the north-west of Teneriffe. 
A leafless and fantastic euphorbia, E. canariensis. and a shrubby 
composite plant, Cacalia kleinia, give a character to the land¬ 
scape about Santa Cruz. (2) Between 1300 ft. and 2800 ft. This 
is the region of south European vegetation, the climate answering 
to that of southern France and central Italy. Here flourish 
vines and cereals. (3) The region of indigenous trees, including 
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various species of laurel, an Ardisia, Ilex, Ehamnus, Olea, Myriea, 
and other trees found wild also at Madeira. The clouds rest on 
this region during the day, and by their humidity support a 
vegetation amongst the trees, partly «of shrubs, and partly of 
ferns. It extends to the height of 4000 ft. (4) The region of the 
lieautiful Pinus canariensis, extending to the height of 6400 ft.; 
here the broad-leaved trees have ceased to grow, hut arborescent 
heaths are found throughout its whole extent, and specimens of 
Jtmiperus nxycedrus may be met with. (5) The region of Retama 
{Cytisus niihigeims), a species of white-flowering and sweet- 
scented broom, which is found as high as 11,000 ft. At the upper 
edge of this region a lilac-coloured violet clings to the soil, and 
above there is nothing but a little lichen. The number of wild 
flowering plants may be estimated at goo, upwards of 270 of 
which are peculiar to the Ctinaries. The forms of vegetation 
must in the main be considered North African. The chacacter 
of the vegetation in LanzaVote and Fuerteventura, islands com¬ 
posed of extensive plains and low hills, with few springs, is 
different from that of the other islands, which are more elevated 
and have many springs. The wood is less abundant, and the 
vegetation less luxuriant. 

Inhabitants .—The Guanches (q.v.), who occupied the Canaries 
at the time of the .Spanish invasion, no longer exist as a separate 
race, for the majority were exterminated, and the remainder 
intermarried with their conquerors. The present inhabitants are 
slightly darker than the people of Spain, but in other respects 
are scarcely distinguishable from them. The men are of middle 
height, well-made and strong; the women are not striking 
in respect of beauty, but they have good eyes and hair. Spanish 
is the only language in use. The birth-rate is uniformly high 
and the death-rate low ; and, despite the emigration of many 
families to South America and the United States, the census of 
u)oo showed that the population had increased by over 75,000 
since 1877. The excess of females over males, which in 1900 
amounted to upwards of 22,000, is partly explained by the fact 
that few women emigrate. Fully 80 % of the inhabitants could 
neither read nor write in iqoo ; but education progre.sses more 
rapidly than in many other Spanish provinces. Good schools 
arc numerous, and the return of emigrants and their children 
who have lieen edueated in the United States, tends to raise 
the standard of civilization. The sustenance of the poorer 
classes is chiefly composed of fish, potatoes and go/Je, which is 
merely Indian corn or wheat roasted, ground and kneaded 
with water or milk. The land is, in great part, strictly 
entailed. 

Government. —^The archipelago forms one Spanish province, 
of which the capital is Santa Cruz de Tenerife, the residence 
of the civil governor, who has under his command one of the 
two districts into which the archipelago is divided, this first 
district comprising Teneriffe, Palma, Gomera and Hierro. 
The other district includes Grand Canary, Lanzorote, Fuerte¬ 
ventura, and has at its head a sub-governor, residing in Las 
Palmas, on Grand Canary, who is independent of the governor 
except in regard to elections and municipal administration. 
The chief finance office is at Santa Cruz de Tenerife. The 
court of appeal, created in 1526, is in Las Palmas. The captain- 
general and second command^t of the archipele^o reside in 
Santa Cruz de Tenerife, and there is a brigadier-governor of 
Grand Canary, residing in Las Palmas, besides eight inferior 
military commandants. The province furnishes no men for 
the Spanish peninsular army, but its annual conscription provides 
men for the local territorial militia, composed of regiments of 
infantry, squadrons of mounted rifles and companies of garrison 
artillery—about 5000 men all told. The archipelago is divided 
into two naval districts, commanded by royal navy captains. 
Roman Catholicism is the official religion, and ecclesiastical 
law is the same as in other Spanish provinces. The convents 
have been suppressed, and in many cases converted to secular 
uses. Laguna and Las Palmas are episcopal sees, in the arch¬ 
bishopric of Seville. 

Industry and Commerce.—Omng to the richness of the volcanic 
I soil, agriculture in the Canaries is usually very profitable. 
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Land varies in value according to the amount of water available, 
but as a rule commands an extraordinarily high price. In the 
Terrenos de secano, or non-irrigable districts, the average price 
of an acre ranges from to : in the Terrenos de riego, 
or irrigable land, it ranges from £ioo to £250. Until 1853 
wine was the staple product, and although even the finest brand 
(known as Vidonia) never equalled the best Madeira vintages, 
it was largely consumed abroad, especially in England. The 
annual value of the wine exported often exceeded £500,000. 
In 1853, however, the grape disease attacked the vineyards ; 
and thenceforward the production of cochineal, which had 
been introduced in 1825, took the place of viticulture so com¬ 
pletely tliat, twenty years later, the exports of cochineal were 
worth £556,000. France and England were the chief purchasers. 
This industry declined in the later years of the jyth century, 
and *ras supplanted by the cultivation of sugar-cane, and 
afterwards of bananas, tomatoes, potdtoes and onions. Bananas 
are the most important crop. Other fruits grown in 
smaller quantities include oranges, figs, dates, pineapples, 
guavas, custard-apples and prickly pears. Tobacco-planting 
is encouraged by the Spanish government, and the sugar trade 
is maintained, despite, severe competition. The grain harvest 
docs not supply the needs of the islanders. I’igs and sheep of a 
small, coarsc-woolled breed, are numerous; and large herds 
of goats wander in an almost wild state over the higher hills. 
Fishing is a very important industry, employing over 10,000 
hands. The fleet of about 2200 boats operates along some 
600 m. of the African coast, between Cape Cantin and the 
Arguin Bank. Shipbuilding is carried on at Las Ba'mas; 
and the minor industries include the manufacture of cloth, 
drawn-linen (caladii) work, silk, baskets, hats, &c. A group 
of Indian merchants, who employ coolie labour, produce silken, 
jute and cotton goods, Oriental embroideries, wrought silver, 
brass-ware, porcelain, carved sandal-wood, &c. The United 
Kingdom heads the import trade in coal, textiles, hardware, 
iron, soap, candles and colonial products. Timber comes chiefly 
from North America and Scandinavia, alcohol from Cuba and 
the United States, wheat and flour from various British 
possessions, maize from Morocco and Argentina. lairge 
quantities of miscellaneous imports are sent by Germany, 
Spain, France and Italy. Bananas, tomatoes, potatoes, sugar 
and wine are exported. The total value of the foreign trade 
fluctuates very greatly, and the difficulty of forming an estimate 
is enhanced in many years by the absence of oflicial statistics; 
but imports and exports together probably amount in a normal 
year to about £1,000,000. 'The chief ports are Las Palmas 
and Santa Cruz, which annually accommodate about 7000 
vessels of over 8,000,000 tons. In 1854 all the ports of the 
Canaries were practically declared free; but on the ist of 
November 1904 a royal order prohibited foreign vessels from 
trading between one island and another. 'This decree deprived 
the outlying islands of their usual means of communication, and, 
in answer to a protest by the inhabitants, its operation was 
postponed. 

History .—There is ground for supposing that the Phoenicians 
were not ignorant of the Canaries. The Romans learned of 
their existence through Juba, king of Mauretania, whose account 
of an expedition to the islands, made about 40 b.c., was preserved 
by the elder Pliny. He mentions “ Canaria, so called from 
the multitude of dogs of great size,” and “ Nivaria, taking 
its name from perpetual snow, and covered with clouds,” 
doubtless Tenerifle. Canaria was said to abound in palms 
and pine trees. Both Plutarch and Ptolemy speak of the 
Fortunate Islands, but from their description it is not clear 
whether the Canaries or one of the other island groups in the 
western Atlantic are meant ; see I.tt.ES ok the Blest. In 
the i2th century the Canaries were visited by Arab navigators, 
and in 1334 they were rediscovered by a French vessel driven 
among them by a gale. A Portuguese expedition, undertaken 
about the same time, failed to find the archipelago, and want 
of means frustrated the project of conquest entertained by a 
grandson of Alphonso X. of Castile, named Juan de la Cerda, 
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who had obtained a grant of the islands and had been crowned 
king of them at Avignon, by Pope Clement VI. Two or possibly 
more Spanish expeditions followed, and a monastic mission 
was established, but at the close of the 14th century the Guanches 
remained unconquered and unconverted. In 1402, however, 
Gadifer de la Salle and Jean de B6thencourt (?.».) sailed with 
two vessels from Rochelle, and landed early in July on Lanzarote. 
The relations between these two leaders, and their respective 
shares in the work of conquest and exploration, have been 
the subject of much controversy. Between 1402 and 1404 
La Salle conquered lainzarote and part of Fuerteventura, 
besides exploring other islands ; Bethencourt meanwhile sailed 
to Cadiz for reinforcements. He returned in 1404 with the 
title of king, which he had secured from Henry III. of Castile. 
La .Salle, thus placed in a position of inferiority, left the islands 
and appeak-d un.successfully for redress at the court of flastile. 
In 1405 Bethencourt visited Normandy, atid returned with fresh 
colonists who conquered Hierro. In December 1406 he left the 
Canaries, entrusting their government to his nephew Maciot 
de Bethencourt, and reserving for himself a share in any profits 
obtained, and the royal title. Eight years of misrule followed 
before Queen Catherine of Castile intervened. Maciot there¬ 
upon sold his oflice to her envoy, Pedro Barba de Campos; 
sailed to Lisbon and resold it to Prince Henry the Navigator; 
and a few years afterwards resold it once more to Enrique de 
Guzman, count of Nicbla. Jean de Bethencourt, who died 
in 1422, bequeathed the islands to his brother Rcynaud ; Guzman 
sold them to another Spaniard named Paraza, who was forced 
to re-sell to Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile in 1476 ; and 
I’rince Henry twice endeavoured to enforce his own claims. 
Meanwhile the Guanches remained unconquered throughout 
the greater part of the archipeltigo. In 1479 the so\ereignty 
of Ferdinand and Isabella over the Canaries was established 
by the treaty of Alcafova, between Portugal and Castile, .\fter 
much bloodshed, and with reinlorcements from the mother 
country, the Spaniards, under I’edro dc \'era, became masters 
of Grand Canary in 1483. Palma was conquered in 1491, and 
'Teneriffe in 1495, by Alonzo de Lugo. The archipelago was 
included for administrative purposes in the captaincy-gcneral 
of Andalusia until 1833, when it was made a separate province. 
In 1902 a movement in favour of local autonomy was repressed 
by Spanish troops. 

BriiLKKiRAPHV.—For a nenrral description of tlu* islands, we /.<?< 
//ci- Ca»a^i/‘s, by J. Pltard and I.. I’roiist (I’aiis, lyoy); MaJi it'a and 
the Canary islands, by A. Sander Brown, a gnidc lor tra\'c-lk‘rs and 
invalids, with coloured maps and plalcs (London, j<)oi); J Guide 
to the Canary Islands, by j. H. T. Fdlerbeck (Lonclon, 1802) ; The 
Canary Islands as a li'inter Hesort. by J. WJiitford (London. 1890. 
with maps and illustrations) ; De la Tierra Canaria, by L. and A. 
Millarcs Cubas (Madrid, 1894); and Vhysikatische liesihrcibiinf; der 
kanarisrhrn Inseln, by L. von Buch (Berlin, 1825). Besides the inter¬ 
esting folio atlas of von Buch (T^aris, 183b). Rood modern maps have 
been published by E. Stanford (London. 1891, English m. to 
1 in.), and M. Perez y Rodriquez (Madrid, iSQfH-iSgS’ 4 .sheets). See 
also Histoire naturelle dcs ties Canaries, by P. Barker-Webb and S, 
Berthelot (Paris, 1835-1849); and " T.cs lies Canaries et los parages 
de pfiche canariens," by l)r. A. Taquin, in the ITS.I?. lUi^e G. -26 
(1902), and 27 (1903): and, for history and antiquities, the Historia 
general de las islas Canarias, by A. Millarcs Cul>as, in lu vols. (Las 
Palmas, 1893-1895),and Historia delainquisicion en lasislasCanarias, 
by the same author (Las Palmas, 1874); AntiquiU's canariennes, 
by S. Berthelot (Paris, 1879). 

CANCALE, a fishing port of north-western France in the depart¬ 
ment of Ille-et-Vilaine on the Bay of Cancale, 9 m. E.N.E. of 
St Malo by road. Pop. (1906) town 3827, commune 7061, 
It exports oysters, which arc found in its bay in large numbers 
and of excellent quality, and equips a fleet for the Newfoundland 
cod-fisheries. The harbour is protected by the rocks known 
as the Rochers de Cancale. In 1758 an English army under 
the duke of Marlborough landed here for the purpose of attacking 
St Malo and pillaged the town. It was again bombarded by the 
English in 1779. 

CANCEL (from the Lat. eancelli, a plural diminutive of cancer, 
a grating or lattice, from which are also derived “ chancel ” 
and “chancellor”), a word meaning to cross out, from the 
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crossed latticed lines drawn across a legal document to annul it, 
hence to delete or destroy. 

CANCELLI (plural of Lat. cancellus, dim. of cancer, a crossing 
bar), in architecture, the term given to barriers which correspond 
to the modern balustrade or railing, especially the screen divid¬ 
ing the body of a church from the part occupied by the ministers ; 
hence “ chancel ” By the Romans cancrlli were similarly 

employed to divide off portions of the courts of law (ef. the 
English “ bar ”). 

CANCER, LUIS (d. 1549), Spanish missionary to Central 
America, was bom at Barbastro near Saragossa. After working 
for some lime in Dominica and Haiti, he cros.sed to the mainland, 
where he had great success in pacifying the Indians whom more 
violent methods had failed to subdue. He upheld the cause 
of the natives at an ecclesiastical assembly held in Mexico in 
1546, and three years later, on the 26th of June, met his death 
at their hands on the west coast of Florida. 

CANCER (“ The Crab ”), in astronomy, the fourth sign of the 
zodiac, denoted by the .symbol §. Its name may be possibly 
derived from the fact that when the sun arrives at this part of 
the ecliptic it apparently retraces its path, resembling in some 
manner the sidelong motion of a crab. It is also a constellation, 
mentioned by Eudoxus (4th century b.c.) and Aratus (3rd 
century b.c.) ; I’tolemy catalogued 13 stars in it, Tycho Brahe 
15 and llevelius 29. Its most interesting objects are; a large 
loose cluster of stars, known as Praesef>e or the Beehive, visible 
as a nebulous patch to the naked eye, and (■ Cancri, a remarkable 
multiple star, composed of two stars, of magnitudes 5 and 5'7, 
revolving about each other in 60 years, and a third star of magni¬ 
tude 5'S which revolves about these two in an opposite direction 
in a period of 17 J years ; from irregularities in the motion of this 
star, it is supposed to be a satellite of an invisible body which 
itself revolves about the two stars previously mentioned, in a 
period of 600 to 700 years. 

CANCER, or Carcinoma (from Eat. cancer, Gr. sapKiew/io, 
an eating ulcer), the name given to a class of morbid growths 
or tumours which occur in man, and also in most or all vertebrate 
animals. The term “ malignant disease ” is commonly used 
as synonymous with “ cancer.” For the general pathology, &c., 
of tumours sec Tumour. 

Cancer exists in various forms, which, although differing from 
each other in many points, have yet certain common characters 
to which they owe their special significance. 

1. In structure such growths are composed of nucleated cells 
and free nuclei together with a milky fluid called cancer juice, 
all contained within a more or less dense fibrous stroma or 
framework. 

2. They have no well-defined limits, and they involve all 
textures in their vicinity, while they also tend to spread by the 
lymphatics and veins, and to cause similar growths in distant 
parts or organs called “ secondary cancerous growths.” 

3. They are undergoing constant increase, and their progress 
is usually rapid. 

4. Pain is a frequent symptom. When present it is generally 
of a severe and agonizing character, and together with the local 
effects of the disease and the resulting condition of ill health or 
‘‘ cachexia,” hastens the fatal termination to which all cancerous 
growths tend. 

5. When such growths are removed by the surgeon they are 
apt to return either at the same or at some other part. 

The chief varieties of cancer are Scirrhus or hard cancer, 
Encephaloid or soft cancer and Epithelial cancer. 

Scirrhus is remarkable for its hardness, which is due to the 
large amount of its fibrous, and relatively small proportion of 
its cell elements. It is of comparatively slow growth, but it 
tends to spread and to ulcerate. Its most common seat by far 
is the female breast, though it sometimes affects internal organs. 

Encephaloid is in structure the reverse of the iMt, its softness 
depending on the preponderance of its cell over its fibrous ele¬ 
ments. Its appearance and consistence resemble brain substance 
(hence its name), and it is of such rapid growth as to have given 
rise to its being occasionally termed acute cancer. Its most 


frequent seats are internal organs or the limbs. Ulceration and 
haemorrh^c arc common accompaniments of this form of cancer. 

Epithelial cancer is largely composed of cells resembling the 
natural epithelium of the body. It,occurs most frequently 
in those parts provided with epithelium, such as the skin and 
mucous membranes, or where those adjoin, as in the lips. This 
form of cancer docs not spread so rapidly nor produce secondary 
growths in other organs to the same extent as the two other 
varieties, but it tends equally with them to involve the neigh¬ 
bouring lymphatic glands, and to recur after removal. 

Cancer affects all parts of the body, but b much more frequent 
in some tissues than in others. According to recent statistics 
prepared by the registrar-general for England and Wales (sixty- 
seventh annual report) the most frequent seats are, in numerical 
order, as follows :— males —stomach, liver, rectum, intestines, 
aesophagus, tongue ; females —uterus, breast, stomach, Jjver, 
intestines, rectum. Other statistics give similar, though not 
identical results. It may be said, broadly, that the most frequent 
scats arc the female sexual organs and after them the digestive 
tract in both sexes. In children, in whom cancer is rare, the 
most frequent seats appear to be—under five, the kidneys 
and supra-renal bodies ; five to ten, the brain; ten to twenty, 
the arm and leg bones. 

Cancer tends to advance steadily to a fatal termination, 
but its duration varies in different cases according to the part 
affected and according to the variety of the disease. Soft 
cancer affecting important organs of the IxKly often proves 
fatal in a few months, while, on the other hand, cases of hard 
or epithelial cancer may sometimes last for several years ; 
but no precise limit can be assigned for any form of the disease. 
In some rare instances growths exhibiting all the signs of cancer 
may exist for a great length of time without making any progress, 
and may even dwindle and disappear altogether. This is called 
“ spontaneous cure.” 

Cancer has been the subject of observation from time 
immemorial, and of the most elaborate investigation by innumer¬ 
able workers in recent years; but the problems of its 
origin and character have hitherto baffled inquiry, 

Modem scientific study of them may be said to have 
begun with J. Muller’s microscopic work in the structure of 
cancerous tissue early in the 19th century. A great impetus 
to this line of investigation was given by the cellular theory 
of R. Virchow and the pathological researches of Sir J. Paget, 
and general attention was directed to the microscopic examina¬ 
tion of the cells of which cancer is composed. This led to a 
classification, on which much reliance was once placed, of 
different kinds of cancer, based on the character of the cells, 
and particularly to a distinction between carcinoma, in which the 
cells are of the epithelial typo, and sarcoma, in which they are 
of the connective tissue type. The distinction, though still 
maintained, has proved barren; it never had any real signifi¬ 
cance, either clinical or pathological, and the tendency in 
recent research is to ignore it. The increased knowledge gained 
in numerous other branches of biological science has also been 
brought to bear on the problem of cancer and has led to a number 
of theories; and at the same time the apparently increasing 
prevalence of the disease recorded by the vital statistics of 
many countries has drawn more and more public attention 
to it. Two results have followed. One is the establishment 
of special endowed institutions devoted to cancer research; 
the other is the publication and discussion of innumerable 
theories and proposed methods of treatment. Popular interest 
has been constantly fanned by the announcement of some 
pretended discovery or cure, in which the public is invited to 
place its trust. Such announcements have no scientific value 
whatever. In the rare cases in which they are not pure quackery, 
they are always premature and based on inadequate data. 

Organized cancer research stands on a different footing. 
It may be regarded as the revival at the end of the 19A century 
of what was 'unsuccessfully attempted at the beginning. As 
early as 1792, at the suggestion of Mr. John Howard, surgeon, 
a ward was opened at the Middlesex hospital in London for 
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the special benefit of persons suffering from cancer. It was 
fitted up and endowed anonymously by Mr Samuel Whitbread, 
M.l’. for Bedford, and according to the terms of the benefaction 
at least six patients wgre to be continually maintained in it 
until relieved by art or released by death. The purpose was 
both philanthropic and scientific, as Mr Howard explained in 
bringing forward the suggestion. Two principal objects, he 
add, presented themselves to his mind, “ namely, the relief of 
persons suffering under this disease and the investigation of 
a complaint which, although extremely common, is both with 
regard to its natural history and cure but imperfectly known.” 
This benefaction was the origin of one of the most complete 
institutions for the scientific study of cancer that exists to-day. 

In 1804 a Society for Investigating the Nature of Cancer 
was formed by a number of medical men in London, Edinburgh 
and (jther towns at the instigation of John Hunter. The aim 
was collective investigation, and an attempt was made to carry 
it out by issuing forms of inquiry ; but the imperfect means 
of communication then existing caused the sclieme to be aban¬ 
doned in a short time. Subsequent attempts at collective 
investigation also failed until recently. About igoo a movement, 
which had been for some time gathering force, began to take 
visible shape simultaneously in different countries. The cancer 
ward at the Middlesex hospital had then developed into a 
cancer wing, and to it were added special laboratories for the 
investigation of cancer, which were opened on the ist of March 
tQoo. In this establishment the fully equipped means of clinical 
and laboratory research were united under one roof and manned 
by a staff of investigators under the direction of Dr W. S. 
Lazarus Barlow. In the same year the Deutsche Connie fur 
Krebsiorsehuiig was organized in Berlin, receiving an annual 
subsidy of 5000 marks (£250) from the imperial exchequer. 
'J'his body devoted its energies to making a census of cancer 
jiatients in Germany on a definite date. A special ward for 
cancer was also set apiirt at the Charite hospital in Berlin, 
with a slate endowment of 5,3,000 marks (£2^^) per annum, 
and a laboratory for cancer research was attached to the first 
medical clinique under Professor Ernst von Leyden at the 
same hospitfd. A third institution in Germany is a special cancer 
department at the Royal Prussian Institute for Experimental 
Therapeutics at Frankfort-on-Main, which has been supported, 
like the Imperial Cancer Research Fund in England, by private 
contributions on a generous scale. The fund just mentioned 
was initiated in October igor, and its operations took definite 
shape a year later, when Dr E. F. Bashford was appointed 
general superintendent of research. The patron of the founda¬ 
tion was King Edward VIL, and the president was the prince of 
Wales. It had in 1908 a capital endowment of about £120,000, 
subscribed by private munificence and producing an income 
of about £7000 a year. The central laboratory is situated 
in the examination building of the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and .Surgeons in la)ndon, and the work is conducted under the 
superintendence of an e.xecutive committee formed by repre¬ 
sentatives of those bodies. In the United States a cancer 
laboratory, which had been established in Buffalo in 1899 
under Dr Roswell Park, was formally placed under the control 
of New York state in June 1901, and is supported by an annual 
grant of $15,000 (£5000). There are other provisions in Uie 
United States connected with Harvard and Cornell universities. 
At the former the ” Caroline Brewer Croft Fund for Cancer 
Research ” started special investigations in the surgical depart¬ 
ment of the Harvard Medical .School in 1900 or the previous 
year, and in connexion with the Cornell University Medical 
.School there is a small endowment called the “ Huntingdon 
Cancer Research Fund.” There appear to be institutions of 
a similar character in other countries, in addition to innumerable 
investigators at universities and other ordinary seats of scientific 
research. 

Some attempt has been made to co-ordinate the work thus 
carried on in different countries. An international cancer 
congrras was held at Ileidelbegg and Frankfort in 1906, and 
a proposal was put forward by German representatives that a 


permanent international conference on cancer should be estab¬ 
lished with headquarters in Berlin. The committee of the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund did not fall in with the propo.sal, 
being of opinion that more was to be gained in the existing 
stage of knowledge by individual intercourse and exchange 
of material between actual laboratory workers. 

In spite of the immense concentration of effort indicated 
by the simultaneous establishment of so many centres of endowed 
research, and in .spite of the light thrown upon 
the problem from many sides by modern biological 
science, our knowledge of the origin of cancer is 
Still in such a tentative state that a detailed account of 
the theories put forward is not called for; it will suffice to 
indicate their general drift. The actual pathological process 
of cancer is extremely simple. Certain cells, which are apparently 
of a normal character and have previously performed normal 
functions, begin to grow and multiply in an abnormal way 
in some part of the body. They continue this process so per¬ 
sistently th.Qt they first invade and then destroy die surrounding 
tissues ; nothing can withstand their march. They arc moreover 
carried to other parts of the body, where they establish them¬ 
selves and grow in the same way. Their activity is carried on 
with relentless determination, though at a varying pare, until 
the patient dies, unless they are bodily removed. Hence the 
word “ malignant.” The problem is—what arc these cells, 
or why do they behave in this way ? The principal answers 
put forward may be summarized ;—(i) they are epithelial cells 
which grow without ceasing because the connective tissue has 
l(ist the capacity to hold their proliferative powers in check 
(H. Freund, following K. Thiersch and \V. Waldeyer); (2) they 
are embryonic cells accidentally shut off (J. F. t'ohnlieim); 

(3) they are epithelial cells with a latent power of unlimited 
proliferation which becomes active on their being dislocated 
from the normal association (M. \V. II. Ribbert and Bomiiann); 

(4) they are stimulated to unlimited growth by the present e 
of a parasite (Plimmer, Sanfelice, Roncali ttnd others); (5) they 
are fragments of reproductive tissue (G. T. Beatson); (0) they 
are cells which have lost their differentiated character and 
assumed elementary properties (von Hausemann, O. Hertwig). 
The very number and variety of hypotheses show that none 
is established. Mo.st of them attempt to explain the growth 
but not the origin of the disease. The hypothesis of a parasitic 
origin, suggested by recent discoveries in relation to other 
diseases, has attracted much attention; but the observed 
phenomena of cancerous growths are not in keeping with those 
of all known parasitic diseases, and the theory is now somewhat 
discredited. A more recent theory' that cancer is due to failure 
of the normal secretions of the pancreas has not met with 
much acceptance. 

Some generalizations bearing on the problem have been 
drSiwn from the work done in the lalxiratories of the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund. They may lie summarily stated thus. 
Cancer has been shown to be an identical process in all vertebrates 
(including fishes), and to develop at a time which amforms in 
a striking manner to the limits imposed by the long or short 
compass of life in different animals. Cancerous tissue can be 
artificially propagated in the short-lived mouse by actual 
transference to another individual, but only to one of the same 
species. Cancerous tissue thus propagated presents all the 
characteristic features of the malignant growth of sporadic 
tumours; it infiltrates and produces extensive secondary 
growths. Under suitable experimental conditions the aggregate 
growth of a cancer is undefined, of enormous and, so far as we 
can judge, of limitless amount This extraordinary growth is due 
to the continued proliferation of cancerous cells when trans¬ 
planted. The processes by which growing cancer cells are Iran.s- 
ferred to a new individual are easily distinguishable and funda¬ 
mentally different from all known processes of infection. The 
artificial propagation of cancer causes no specific symptoms of 
illness in the animal in which -it proceeds. Under artificial 
propagation cancer maintains all the characters of the original 
tumours of the primary hosts. Carcinoma and sarcoma agree 
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in possessing all the pathological and cellular features of malig¬ 
nant new growths. 

Simultaneously with the active pursuit of laboratory research 
much statistical work has been devoted to establishing the broad 
facts of the prevalence and incidence of cancer on a 
oteaae^. basis. The point of most general interest is the 
apparently steady increase of the disease in nil countries 
possessing fairly trustworthy records. It will be sufficient to 
give the figures for England and Wales as an example. 


Annuaj. Death-rates from Cancer to a Mh.i.ion i.ivrao 
tinglaiu/ and irni«. 


1B71-1S75. 


iBbi-iRSs. 





44.5 

403 

5 <t 7 


711 

800 

861 


In forty years the recorded rate had risen from 403 to 801. 
The question how far these and similar statistics represent a 
real increase cannot be satisfactorily resolved, because it is 
impossible to ascertain how much of the apparent increase is 
due to more accurate diagnosis and improved registration. 
Some of it is certainly due to those causes, so that the recorded 
figures cannot be taken to represent the facts as they stand. 
At the same time it is certain that some increase has taken place 
in consequence of the increased average length of life ; a larger 
proportion of persons now reach the ages at which cancer is 
most frequent, lncrca.se due to this fact, though it is a real 
increase, does not indicate that the cause of cancer is more rife 
or more potent; it only means that the condition of the popula¬ 
tion in regard to age is more favourable to its activity. On the 
whole it seems probtible that, when allowance has been made 
for this factor and for errors due to improved registnttion, a real 
increase due to other causes has taken place, though it is not so 
great as the recorded statistics would indicate. 

The long-cstabli.shed conclusions concerning the incidence of 
the disease in regard to age and sex have been confirmed and 
rendered more precise by modern statistics. Cancer is a disease 
of old age ; the incidence at the ages of sixty-five to seventy-five 
is ten times greater than at the ages thirty-five to forty-five. 
This fact is the .source of frequent fallacies when different countries 
or districts and different periods are compared with each other, 
unle.sB account is taken of the differences in age and constitution. 
With regard to sox females are far more liable than males ; the 
respective death-rates per million living for England and Wales 
in n)04 were—males 740 ; females aoo6. But the two rates 
show a tendency to approximate ; the increase shown over 
a series of years has been considerably more rapid among males 
than among females. One result of more careful examination 
of statistics has been to discredit, though perhaps somewhat 
hastily, certain observations regarding the prevalence of cancer 
in special districts and special houses. On the other hand the 
fuller statistics now available concerning the relative frequency 
of cancer in the several organs and parts of the body, of which 
some account is given above, go to confirm the old observation 
that cancer commonly begins at the scat of some local irritation. 
By far the most frequent seats of disease are the uterus and 
breast in women and the digestive tract in both sexes, and these 
are all particularly subject to such irritation. With regard to 
the influence of heredity the trend of modern research is to 
minimise or deny its importance in cancer, as in phthisis, and 
to explain family histories by other considerations. At most 
heredity is only thought to confer a predisposition. 

The only “ cure ” for cancer remains removal by operation ; 
but improved methods of diagnosis enable this to be done in 
many cases at an earlier stage of the disease tlian 
formerly; and modern methods of surgery permit not 
only of operation in parts of the body formerly inacces¬ 
sible, but also more complete removal of the affected tissues. 
Numerous forms of treatment by modem therapeutic means, 
both internal and external, have been advocated and tried; 
but they are all of an experimental nature and have failed to 
meet with general acceptance. One of the most recent is treat¬ 
ment by trypsin, a pancreatic ferment. This has been suggested 
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by Dr John Beard of Edinburgh in conformity with the theory, 
mentioned above, that failure of the pancreatic secretions is 
the cause of cancer. It has been claimed that the drug exercises 
a favourable influence in conjunction with operation and even 
without it The experience of different observers with regard 
to results is contradictory ; but clinical investigations conducted 
at Middlesex hospital in a number of cases of undoubted cancer 
in strict accordance with Dr Beard's directions, and summarized 
by Dr Walter Ball and Dr Fairfield 'Thomas in the Report 
from the Cancer Research Laboratories (Archives of Middlesex 
Hospital, vol. ix.) in May 1907, resulted In the conclusion “ that 
the course of cancer, considered both as a disease and as a 
morbid process, is unaltered by the administration of trypsin 
and amylopsin.” The same conclusion has lieen reached after 
similar trials at the cancer hospital. Anotlier experimental 
method of treatment which has attracted much attention 
is application of the X-rays. The results vary in a capricious 
and inexplicable manner ; in some cases marked benefit has 
followed, in. others the disease has been as markedly aggravated. 
Until more is known both of enneer and of X-rays, their use must 
be considered not only experimental but risky. (A. Sl.) 

CANCRIN, FRANZ LUDWIG VON (1738-1812), Cerman 
mineralogist and metallurgist, was born on the 21st of February 
J738, at Breitenbach, Hesse-Darmstadt. In 1764 he entered 
the service of the landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt at Hanau, be¬ 
coming professor of mathematics at the military academy, head 
of the ci\'il engineering department of the state, director of the 
theatre and (1774) of the mint. A work on the copper mines of 
Hesse (>767) earned him a European reputation, and in 1783 he 
accepted from Catherine II. of Russia tlie directorship of the 
famous Staraya salt-works, living thenceforth in Russia. In 
1798 he Ixicamc a councillor of state at St Petersburg. He pub¬ 
lished many works on mineralogy and metallurgy, of which the 
most important, the Grundzuge der Berg- und Saltwerkskundr 
(13 vols., Frankfort, 1773-1791), has been translated into several 
languages. His son. Count Georg von Cancrin, or Kankrin 
(1774-1843), was the eminent Russian minister of finance. 

CANDELABRUH (from Eat. candela, a taper or candle), 
the stand on which ancient lamps were placed. The most ancient 
example is the bronze candelabrum made by Callimachus for the 
Ercchthcum at Athens, to carry the lamp sacred to Minerva. 
In this case it is probable the lamp was suspended, as in the 
example from Pompeii, now in the Naples museum; this con¬ 
sisted of a stalk or reed, the upper part moulded with projecting 
feature to carry the lamps, and a base resting on three lions’ or 
griffins’ feet; .sometimes there was a disk at the top to carry 
a lamp, and sometimes there was a hollow cup, in which resinous 
woods were burnt. The origin of the term suggests tliat on the 
top of the disk was a spike to carr>’ a wax or tallow candle (candela 
or futialia). Besides these bronze candelabra, of which there are 
many varieties in museums, the Romans used more ponderous 
supports in stone or marble, of which many examples were found 
in the Thermae. These consisted of a base, often triangular, 
and of similar design to the small sacrificial altars, and a shaft 
either richly moulded or carved with the acanthus plant and 
crowned with a large cup or basin. There is a fine example of 
the latter in the Vatican. The Roman examples seem to have 
served os models for many of the candelabra in the churches in 
Italy. The word “ candelabrum ” is also now used to describe 
many different forms of lighting with multiple points, and is 
often applied to hanging lights as well as to those which rise from 
a stand. 

GANDIA, formerly the capital and still the most populous city 
of Crete (q.v.), to which it has given its name. It is situated on 
the northern shore somewhat nearer the eastern than the western 
end of the island, in 35'’ 20' N. lat. and 25° 9' E. long. It is still 
surrounded by its extensive Venetian fortifications; but they 
have fallen into disrepair, and a good part of the town is in a 
dilapidated condition, mainly from the effects of earthquake. 
The principal buildings are the Venetian loggia (barbarously 
mutilated by the new rfgime), the Xonak (now Prefecture), 
the mosques, which are fourteen in number, the new oathedtsd. 
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the two Greek churches, the Armenian church, the Capuchin 
monastery, the bazaars and the baths. There are also some 
beautiful Venetian fountains. The town is the seat of a Greek 
archbishop. A highly ,interesting museum has been formed 
here containing the antiquities found during the recent excava¬ 
tions. The chief trade is in oil and soap, both of which arc of 
excellent quality. The coasting trade, which is of considerable 
importance, is mainly carried on in Turkish vessels. The manu¬ 
facture of leather for home consumption is an extensive industry, 
and wine of good quality is produced in the neighbourhood. 
The harbour, which had grown almost inaccessible, was deepened 
by Mustapha Pasha between 1820 and 1840. It is formed for 
the most part by the ancient moles, and was never deep enough 
to admit the larger vessels even of the Venetians, which were 
accustomed to anchor in the port of the neighbouring island 
of iitandia. A short distance from St George’s Gate there was 
a small village exclusively inhabited by lepers, who numbered 
about seventy families, but they have now been transported to 
Spinalonga. The population of the town is estimated at from 
15,000 to 18,000, about half being Mahommedan Greeks. The 
site of Candia, or, as it was till lately locally known, Megalo 
Castro (the Great Fortress), has been supposed to correspond 
with that of the ancient Heracleion, the seaport of Cnossus, 
and this appellation has now been officially revived by its Greek 
inhabitants. 'I'he ruins of Cnossus are situated at the distance 
of about ,5 m. to the south-east at the village of Makrytcichos 
or Long Wall. Founded by the Saracens in the 9th century, 
Candia was fortified by the Genoe.se in the 12th, and was gi'eatly 
extended and .strengthened by the Venetians in the 13th, 14th 
and 15th centuries. It was besieged by the Turks under the 
vizier Achmet in 1667 ; and, in spite of a most heroic defence, 
in which the Venetians lost 30,000 in killed and wounded, it 
was forced to surrender in 1669. (.See also Crete.) 

CANDIDATE, one who offers himself or is selected by others 
for an office or place, particularly one who puts up for election 
(o parliament or to any public body. The word is derived 
from the Latin candidatus, clad in white (randidtis). In Rome, 
candidates for election to the higher magistracies appeared in 
the Campus Martins, the Forum and other public places, during 
their canvass, in togas with the white of the natural wool 
brightened by chalk. 

CANDLE (Lat. candela, from candere, to glow), a cylindrical 
rod of solid fatty or waxy matter, enclosing a central fibrous 
wick, and designed to be burnt for giving light. The oldest 
materials employed for making candles are beeswax and tallow, 
while among those of more recent introduction arc spermaceti, 
stearine and paraffin wax. Waxlights (cehus, sc. fun/s) were 
known to the Romans. In the middle ages wax candles were 
little used, owing to their expense, except for the ceremonies 
of the church and other religious purposes (see Lights, Cere¬ 
monial Use of), but in the 15th century, with the cheapening of 
wax, they began to find wider employment. The tallow candle, 
mentioned by Apuleius as sebaceus, was long an article of domestic 
manufacture. The tallow was melted and strained, and then 
lengths of cotton or flax fibre, or rushes from which most of the 
external skin had been stripped, only sufficient being left to 
support the pith (“ rushlights ”), were dipped into it, the opera¬ 
tion being repeated until the desired thickness had been attained. 
In Paris, in the 13th century, there was a gild of candlemakers 
who went from house to house to make tallow candles, the 
manufacture of wax candles being in the hands of another gild. 
This separation of the two branches of the trade is also exempli¬ 
fied by the existence of two distinct livery companies in the 
city of London—the Waxchandlcrs and the Tallowchandlers ; 
the French chandelle properly means tallow candle, candles made 
of materials less fusible than taUoMbeing tailed bougies, a term 
said to be derived from the tb#A«fillougie in Algeria, either 
because wax was produced theire xinijbecause the Venetians 
imported wax caaHiies thence into Jtarope. The old tallow 
“ dipi ” gave %)||ikn' light, and tallow itself is now used only 
to a limited exwrt, except as a source of “ stearine.” This is 
the trade mmui for a mixture of solid fatty acids—mainly 


stearic and palmitic—^manufactured not only from tallow and 
other animal fats, but also from such vegetable fats as palm-oil. 
Paraffin wax, a mixture of solid hydrocarbons obtained from 
crude North American and Rangoon petroleum, and also yielded 
in large quantities by the Scotch shale oil industry, is, at least 
in Great Britain, a still more important material of candle- 
manufacture, which came into use about 1854. Spermaceti, 
a crystalline fatty substance obtained from the sperm whale 
{Physeter maeroeephalus), was introduced as a material for 
candles about a century earlier. In practice the candlemaker 
mostly uses mixtures of these materials. For instance, 5-10 % 
of stearine, which is used alone for candles that have to be burnt 
in hot climates, is mixed with paraffin wax, to counteract the 
tendency to bend with heat exhibited by the latter substance. 
Again, the brittleness of spermaceti is corrected by the addition 
of beeswax, stearine, paraffin wax or ceresin (obtained from the 
mineral wax ozocerite). In some “ composite ” candles stearine 
is mixed with the hard fat (“ cocoa-nut stearine ”) expressed from 
cocoa-nut oil by hydraulic pressure; and this cocoa-nut stearine 
is also u.sed for night-lights, which are short thick candles with 
a thin wick, calculated to bum from six to ten hours. 

The stearine or stearic acid industry originated in the discovery 
made by M. E. Chevreul about 1815, that fats are glycerides 
or compounds of glycerin with fatty acids, mostly palmitic, 
stearic and oleic. The object of the candlemaker is to remove 
this glycerin, not onl,v because it is a valuable product in itself, 
but also because it is an objectionable constituent of a candle ; 
the vapours of acrolein formed by its decomposition in the 
flame are the cause of the unpleasant odours producot^.* by 
tallow “ dips.” He also removes the oleic acid, which is liquid 
at ordinary temperatures, from the palmitic and stearic acids, 
mixtures of which solidify at temperatures varying from about 
130° to 155“ p'., according to the percentage of each present. 
Several methods are in use for the decomposition of the fats. 
In the autoclave process the fat, whether tallow, palm-oil or a 
mixture of the two, mixed with 25 or 30 % of water and aboul 
3 % of lime, is subjected in an autoclave to steam at a pressure 
of about 120 lb per stjuare inch for eight or ten hours, when 
nearly all of it is saponified. On standing the product separates 
into two layers—“ sweet water ” containing glycerin below, 
and the fatty acids with a certain amount of lime soap above. 
The upper layer is then boiled and treated with enough sulphuric 
acid to decompose the lime soap, the calcium sulphate formed 
is allowed to subside, and the fatty acids are run off into shallow 
boxes to be ciystallized or “seeded” prior to the separation 
of the oleic acid, which is effected by pressing the solid blocks 
from the boxes, first cold and then hot, by hydraulic machinery. 
In another process saponification is effected by means of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid. The fat is mixed wfth 4-6 of the 
acid and treated with steam in boiling water till the hydrolysis 
is complete, when on standing the glycerin and sulphuric acid 
sink to the bottom and the fatty acids rise to the top. Owing 
to the darkness of their colour, when this process is employed, 
the latter usually have to be distilled before being crystallized. 
The autoclave process yields about 45 % of stearine, one-third 
of which is recovered from the expressed oleic acid, but with 
sulphuric acid saponification the amount of stearine is higher— 
over 60 %—and that of oleic acid less, part of it being converted 
into solid material by the action of the acid. The yield of 
glycerin is also less. In a combination of the two processes the 
fat may first be treated by the autoclave process, so as to obtain 
a full yield (about 10 %) of glycerin, and the resulting fatty 
acids then subjected to acid saponification, so as to get the higher 
amount of stearine. At the best, however, some 30 % of oleic 
acid remains, and though often sought, no satisfactory method 
of converting this residue into solid has been discovered. It 
constitutes “ red oil,” and is used in soap-making and in woollen 
manufacture. In the process patented by Ernst Twitchell 
in 1898, decomposition is effected by boiling the fat with half 
its bulk of water in presence of a reagent obtained by the action 
of sulphuric acid on oleic acid and an aromatic hydrocarbon such 
as benzene. 
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The wick is a most important part of a candle, and unless 
it is of proper size and texture either too much or too little 
fuel will be supplied to the flame, and the candle will gutter 
or be otherwise unsatisfactory. The material generally employed 
is cotton yarn, plaited or “ braided " by machinerj-, and treated 
or “ pickled ” with a solution of boracic acid, ammonium or 
potassium nitrate, or other salt. The tightness of the plaiting 
varies with the material used for the candle, wicks for stearine 
being looser than for paraflin, but tighter than for wax or 
spermaceti. The plaited wick is flat and curls over as the 
candle burns, and thus the end is kept projecting into the 
outer part of the flame where it is consumed, complete com¬ 
bustion being aided by the pickling process it has undergone. 
In the old tallow dips the strands of cotton were merely twisted 
together, instead of being plaited; wicks made in this way 
had no determinate bias towards the outside of the flame, 
and thus were not wholly consumed, the result being that there 
was apt to be an accumulation of charred matter, which choked 
the flame unless removed by periodical “ snuffing.” 

Four ways of making candles may be distinguished—dipping, 
pouring, drawing and moulding, the last being that most com¬ 
monly employed. Dipping is essentially the same as the domestic 
process already described, but the rate of production is increased 
by mounting a number of wicks in a series of frames, each of 
which in turn is brought over the tallow bath so that its wicks 
can be dipped. Pouring, used in the case of wax, which cannot 
Well be moulded beaiuse it contracts in cooling and also has 
a tendency to stick to the moulds, consists in ladling molten 
wax upon the wicks suspended from an iron ring. When of 
the desired thickness the candles are rolled under a plate on 
a marble slab. In draiving, used for small tapers, the wick, 
rolled on a drum, is passed through the molten wax or paraffin, 
drawn through a circular hole and slowly wound on a seconcl 
drum ; it is then passed again through the molten material 
and through a somewhat larger hole, and reeled back on the 
first drum, this process being repeated with larger and larger 
holes until the coating is of the required thickness. In mmlding, 
a number of slightly conical moulds arc fixed by the larger 
extremity to a kind of trough, with their tapered ends projecting 
downwards and with wicks arranged down their centres. The 
molten material is poured into the trough and fills the moulds, 
from which the candles are withdrawn when solidified. Modern 
candle-moulding’ machines are continuous in their operation ; 
long lengths of wick arc coiled on bobbins, one for each mould, 
and the act of removing one set of candles from their moulds 
draws in a fresh set of wicks. “ Self-fitting ends,” which were 
invented by j. L. Field in 1864, and being shaped like a trun¬ 
cated cone enable the candles to be fixed in candlesticks of any 
diameter, are formed by means of an attachment to the tops 
of the moulds ; spirally twisted candles are, as it were, unscrewed 
from their moulds. It is necessary to be able to regulate the 
temperature of the moulds accurately, else the candles will 
not come out freely and will not he of good appearance. For 
stearine candles the moulds are immersed in tepid water and 
the cooling must be slow, else the material will crystallize, 
though if it be too slow cracking will occur. For paraffin, on 
the other hand, the moulds must be rather hotter than the molten 
material (about *00° F.), and must be quickly cooled to prevent • 
the candles from sticking. 

A candle-power, as a unit of light in photometry, was defined 
by the (London) Metropolis Gas Act of i860 as the light given 
by a sperm candle, of which six weighed i Ib and each burned 
no grains an hour. 

See W, Lant Carpenter. Soaps and Candles (London. 1805); C. E. 
Groves and W. Thorj). Chemical Technology, vol. ii. " Lighting ” 
(London. 1895); L. L. Lambom. Soaps, Candles and Glycerine (New 
York, 1906); J. Lewkowitsch. Oils, Fats, and Waxes (London. 1909). 

CANDLEMAS (Lat. festum candelarum sive luniinum), the 
name for the ancient church festival, celebrated annually on 
the and of February, in commemoration of the presentation 
of Christ in the Temple. In the Greek Church it is known as 
'Yiroirdi'n; rov Kv/uov (“ the meeting of the Lord,” i,e, with 
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Simeon and Anna), in the West as the Purification of the Blessed 
Virgin. It is the most ancient of all the festivals in honour of the 
Virgin Mary. A description is given of its celebration at Jeru¬ 
salem in the Peregrinatio of Ktheria (Silvia), in the second half 
of the 4th century. It was then kept on the 14th of February, 
forty days after Epiphany, the celebration of the Nativity 
(Christmas) not having been as yet introduced ; the Armenians 
still keep it on this day, as “ the Coming of the Son of God into 
the Temple.” The celebration gradually spread to other parts 
of the church, being moved to the 2nd of February, forty days 
after the newly established feast of Christmas. In 542 it was 
established throughout the entire East Roman empire by 
Justinian. Its introduction in the West is somewhat obscure. 
The 8th-century Gelasian Sacramentary, which embodies a 
much older tradition, mentions it under the title of Purification 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, which has led some to suppose that 
it was ordained by Pope Gelasius I. in 492 ■ as a counter-attraction 
to the heathen Lupercalia; but for this there is no warrant. 
The procession on this day was introduced by Pope Sergius I. 
(687-701). The custom of ble.ssing the candles for the whole 
year on this day, whence the name Candlemas is derived, did not 
come into common use until the iith century. 

In the Quadragesimae de Epiphania as de.scribcd by Ethcria 
there is, as Monsignor Duchesne points out {Christian Worship, p. 
272), no indication of a special association with the Blessed 
Virgin; and the distinction between the festival as celebrated in 
the East and West is that in the former it is a festival of Christ, 
in the latter a festival pre-eminently of the Virgin Mother. 

See L. Duche-sne, CAn>ft'a« Worship (Eng. trans., London, 1904); 
art. s,v. by F. G. Holvteck in the Catholic Eniyclopaedia, 

CANDLESTICK, the receptacle for holding a candle, now¬ 
adays made in various art-forms. The word w,as formerly 
used for any form of support on which lights, whether candles 
or lamps, were fixed ; thus a candelabrum {q.v,) is sometimes 
spoken of from tradition as a candlestick, e.g. as when Moses 
was commanded to make a candlestick for the tabernacle, of 
hammered gold, a talent in weight, and consisting of a base 
with a shaft rising out of it and six arms, and with seven lamps 
supported on the summits of the six arms and central shaft. 
When .Solomon built the temple, he placed in it ten golden 
c uidlesticks, five on the north and five on the south side of the 
Holy Place; but after the Babylonish captivity the golden 
candlestick was again placed in the temple, as it had been 
before in the tabernacle by Moses. On the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus, it was carried with other spoils to Rome. 
Representations of the seven-branched candlestick, as it is called, 
occur on the arch of Titus at Rome, and on antiquities found 
in the Catacombs at Rome. The primitive form of candlestick 
was a torch made of slips of bark, vine tendrils or wood dipped 
in wax or tallow, tied together and hedd in the hand by the 
lower end, such as are frequently figured on ancient painted 
vases. The next step was to attach to them a cup {discus) 
to catch the dripping wax or tallow. 

A candlestick may be either “ fiat ” or “ tall.” The former 
has a short stem, rising from a dish, and is usually furnished 
with an extinguisher fitting into a socket ; the latter has a pillar 
which may be only a few inches in height or may rise to several 
feet, and rarely has an extinguisher. The flat variety is some¬ 
times called a “ bedroom candlestick.” The beginnings of this 
interesting and often beautiful appliance are not exactly known, 
but it dates certainly as far back as the 14th century and is 
probably older. It is most usually of metal, earthenware or 
china, but originally it was made of some hard wood and had 
no socketed pillar, the candle fitting upon a metal spike, in the 
fashion still familiar in the case of many church candlesticlu. 
It has been constantly influenced by mobiliary and architectural 
fashions, and has varied, as it still varies, from the severest 
simplicity of form and material to the most elaborate artistic 
treatment and the costliest materials—gold and silver, crystd, 
marble and enamel. Previous to the 17th century, iron, latten, 
bronze and copper were chiefly used, but thenceforwarf the 
^ So Buronius, Ann. ad ann^ 544. 
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most elegant examples were chiefly of silver, though in more 
modem periods Sheffield plate, silver plate and china became 
excei'dingly popular. Sometimes the base and sconce are of one 
material and the pillar of another, as when the former are of 
silver and the pillar of marble or china, 'f'hc choice and com¬ 
bination of materials arc, indeed, infinite. The golden age of the 
candlestick lasted, roughly speaking, from the third quarter 
of the 17th century to the end of the ifith. The later Jacobean, 
f^ueen Anne and early Georgian forms were often extremely 
elegant, with broad bases, round, oval or square and swelling 
stems. Tine e.xamples of these periods, especially when of silver, 
are much sought after and command constantly augmenting 
prices. As with most domestic appliances the history of the 
candlestick is an unceasing tendency towards simplicity, the 
most elaborate and fantastic forms, animals and reptiles, the 
manstrous creatures of mythology, lions and men-at-arms, angels 
and cupids, having gradually given place to architectural motives 
such as the baluster stem iind to the classic grace of the Adam 
style. The candlestick in its modern form is, indeed, artistically 
among the least unsatisfactory of hou.s( hold plenishings. 

CANDLISH, ROBERT SMITH (1806-1873), Scottish divine, 
was born at Edinburgh on the 23rd of March 1806, and spent 
his early years in Glasgow, where he graduated in 1823. During 
the years 1823-1826 he went through the prescribed course 
at the divinity hall, then presided over by Dr Stevenson MacGill, 
and on leaving, accompanied a pupil as private tutor to Eton, 
where he stayed two years. In 1829 he entered upon his life’s 
work, having been licensed to preach during the summer 
vacation of the previous year. After .short assistant pastorates at 
St Andrew's, Gla.sgow,, and Honhill, Dumbartonshire, he obtained 
a settled charge as minister of the important parish of St George's, 
Edinburgh. Here he at once took the place he so long held 
as one of the ablest preachers in Scotland. Destitute of natural 
oratorical gifts and somewhat ungainly in his manner, he 
attracted and even riveted the attention of his audience by 
a rare combination of intellectual keenness, emotional fervour, 
spiritual insight and power of dramatic representation of 
character and life. His theology was that of the Scottish 
Gilvinistic school, but his sympathetic character combined 
with strong conviction gathered round him one of the largest 
and most intelligent congregations in the city. 

From the very commencement of his ministry in Edinburgh, 
Candlish took the deepest interest in ecclesiastical questions, 
and he soon became involved as one of the chief actors in the 
struggle which was then agitating the Scottish church. His 
first Assembly speech, delivered in 1839, placed him at once 
among the leaders of the party that afterwards formed the 
Free Church, and his influence in bringing about the Di.sruption 
of 1843 was inferior only to that of Thomas Chalmers. Great 
as was his popularity as a preacher, it was in the arena of 
ecclesiastical debate that his ability chiefly showed itself, and 
probably no other single man had from first to last so large a 
share in shaping the constitution and guiding the policy of 
the Free Church. He took his stand on two principles: the 
right of the people to choose their ministers, and the independence 
of the church in things spiritual. On liis advice Hugh Miller 
was appointed editor of the Witness, the powerful Free Church 
organ. He was actively engaged at one time or other in nearly 
all the various schemes of the church, but special mention 
should be made of his services on the education committee, 
of which he was convener from 1846 to 1863, and in the un¬ 
successful negotiations for union among the non-established 
Presbyterian denominations of Scotland, which were carried 
on during the years 1863-1873. In the Assembly of 1861 he 
filled the moderator's chair. 

As a theologian the position of Candlish was perhaps inferior 
to that which he held as a preacher and ecclesiastic, but it was 
not inconsiderable. So early as 1841 his reputation in this 
department was sufficient to secure for him the government 
nomination to the newly founded chair of Biblical criticism 
in the university of Edinburgh. Owing to the opposition of 
Lord Aberdeen, however, the presentation was cancelled. In 
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1847 Candlish, who had recci'-ed the degree of D.D. from Prince¬ 
ton, New Jersey, in i8.tt, was chosen by the Assembly of the 
Free Church to succeed Chalmers in the chair of divinity in the 
New College, Edinburgh. After partially fulfilling the duties 
of the office for one session, he was led to resume the charge 
of St George's, the clergyman who had been chosen hy the 
congregation as his successor having died before, entering on 
his work. In 1862 he succeeded William Cunningham as principal 
of New College with the understanding that he should still 
retain his position as minister of St George's. He died on the 
iQth of October 1873. 

Though his greatest power was not displayed through the 
press, Candlish made a number of contributions to theological 
literature. In 1842 he published the first volume of his Cim- 
tributiems towards the Exposition of the Booh of Gniesis, a work 
which was completed in three volumes several years later. 
In 1834 he delivered, in Exeter Hall, London, a lecture on 
the Theological Essays of the Kcv. E'. D. Maurice, which he after¬ 
wards published, along with a fuller examination of the doctrine 
of the essays. In this he defended the forensic aspect of the 
gospel. A treatise entitled The Atonement; its Heality, Com¬ 
pleteness and Extent (i86i) was ba.sed upon a smaller work 
which first appeared in 1845. In It® delivered the first 
series of Cunningham lectures, taking for his subject The Eather- 
hood of God. Published immedi.ately afterward.s, the lectures 
excited considerable discussion on account of the peculiar viervs 
they represented. Further illustrations of these views were 
given in two works published about the same time as the 
lectures, one a treatise On the Sonship and Brotherhood of 
Believers, and the other an exposition of the first epistle of 
St John. 

Sec William Wil.son, Memorials of R. S. Candlish, D.IK, with a 
chapter on his ^lositiun as a thuulugi,iu by Kobert Kutny. 

CANDOLLE, AUGUSTIN PYRAME DE (1778-1841), Swiss 
botanist, was born at Geneva on the 4th of E'ebruury 1778. He 
was descended from one of the ancient families of Provence, 
whence his ancestors had been expatriated for their religion 
in the middle of the 16th century'. Though a weakly boy he 
showed great aptitude for study, and distinguished himself 
at school by his rapid attainments in classical and general 
literature, and specially by a faculty for writing elegant r erse. 
He began his scientific studies at the college of Geneva, where 
the teaching of J. ]’. E. Vaucher first inspired him with the 
determination to make botanical .science the chief pursuit of 
his life. In 1796 he removed to Paris. His first production.s, 
Histnria Planlarum Succulentarum (4 vols., 1799) and Astragalogia 
(1802), introduced him to the notice of Cuvier, for whom he acted 
as deputy at the College de France in 1802, and to J. B. Lamarck, 
who afterwards confided to him the publication of the third 
edition of tlie Flore franfaise (1803-1815). The Principes 
elementaires de bolanique, printed as the introduction to this 
work, contained the first exposition of his principle of classifica¬ 
tion according to the natural as opposed to the Linneun or 
artificial method. In 1804 he was granted the degree of doctor 
of medicine by the medical faculty of Paris, and published his 
Essai stir les propriitis medicates des plantes cinnparces avec lews 
formes exiiriewes el lew classifUation naiurelle, and soon after, 
■in 1806, his Synop.sis planlarum in flora Galltea deseriptarum. 
.At the desire of the French government he spent the summers 
of the following six years in making a botanical and agricultural 
survey of the whole kingdom, the results of which were published 
in 1813. In 1807 he was appointed professor of botany in the 
medical faculty of the university of Montpellier, and in 1810 
he was transferred to the newly founded cliair of botany of the 
faculty of sciences in the same university. From Montpellier, 
where he published his Thiorie. ilSmentaire de la bolanique (1813), 
he removed to Geneva in t8i6, and in the following year was 
invited by the now independent republic to fill the newly created 
chair of natural history. The rest of his life was spent in an 
attempt to elaborate and complete his “ natural ” system of 
botanical classification. The results of his labours in this 
department are to be found in his Regni vegetabilis systema 
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naturale, of which two volumes only were completed (1821) 
when ho found that it would be impossible for him to execute 
the whole work on so extensive a scale. Accordingly in 1824 
he began a less extensive work of the same kind—his Prodromus 
svstfmatis regni vegelabilis —^but even of this he was able to finish 
only seven volumes, or two-thirds of the whole. He had been 
for several years in delicate health when he died on the 9th of 
September 1841 at Geneva. 

His son, Alphonse Louis I’ierre I'vrame he Candolle, 
bom at Paris on the 28th of October 1806, at first devoted 
himself to the study of law, but gradually drifted to botany 
and finally succeeded to his father's chair. He published a 
number of botanical works, including continuations of the 
Prndrnmits in collaboration with his son, Anne Casimir 
Pyrame de Candolle, lie died at Geneva on the 4th of April 

.. . 

CANDON, a town of South Ilocos province, Luzon, Philippine 
Islands, on the W. coast, about 200 m. N. by W. of Manila. 
Pop. (1903) 18,828. Its climate is hot, though healthy. Candon 
is surrounded by an extensive and fertile plain, and is defended by 
a small fort. Its inhabitants are noted for their honesty and 
industry, as well as for their regard for law and order. They carry 
on an extensive traffic with the wild tribes of the neighbouring 
mountains. Indigo is grown in considerable quantity, as are 
rice and tobacco. The weaving of blankets, handkerchiefs, and 
cotton and silk cloths constitutes quite an important industry. 
The language is lloeano. 

CANDYTUFT {Jhens amara, so called from Ilairia, j.e. Spain, 
where many .species of the genus are native, and amara, bitter, 
i.e. in taste), a small annual herb (natural order Cruciferae) with 
white or purplish flowers, the outer petals of which are longer 
than the rest. It is a native of western Europe and found wild 
on drv soil in cultivated ground in the centre and east of England. 
This and several other species of the genus are known as garden 
plants, and are of easy culture in ordinary garden soil if well 
expo.sed to sun and air. The common candytuft of gardens is 
I. umbdlata, a hardy annual, native of southern Europe, and 
known in a number of varieties differing in colour of flowers. 
1 . rnrnnaria (rocket candytuft).has long dense heads of white 
flowers and is also an annual. Some species have a shrubby 
growth and are evergreen perennials; the best-known is 1 . 
semf'ervirens, a native of southern Europe, a much-branched 
plant about a foot high with long racemes of white flowers. 
1 . gibraltarica is a showy, handsome half-hardy evergreen. 

CANE, a name applied to many plants which have long, 
slender, reed-like stalks or stems, as, for example, the sugar-cane, 
the bamboo-cane or the reed-cane. From the use as walking- 
sticks to which many of these plants have been applied, the 
name “ cane " is improperly given to sticks, irrespective of the 
source from which they are derived. Properly it should be re¬ 
stricted to a peculiar class of palms, known as rattans, included 
under the two closely allied genera Calamus and Daemonorops, of 
which there arc a large number of species. The plants are found 
widely extended throughout the islands of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, the Malay Peninsula, China, India and Ceylon ; and also 
in Australia and Africa. They were described by Georg Eberhard 
Rumpf or Rumphius (1627-1702), governor of Amboyna, and 
author of the Herbarium Amboynensc (6 vols. folio, Amsterdam, 
1741-1755), under the name of Palmijunci, as inhabitants of 
dense forests into which the rays of the sun scarce can penetrate, 
where they form spiny bushes, obstructing the passive through 
the jungle. The slender stems rarely exceed an inch in diameter 
and are generally much smaller. They creep or trail to an 
enormous length, often reaching 500 or 600 ft., and support 
them.selves on trees or bushes by recurved spines borne on the 
stalk or back of the midrib of the leaf, or by stiff hooks replacing 
the upper leaflets. In some cases the midrib is elongated beyond 
the leaflets to form a long whip-like structure, bearing recurved 
hooks at intervals. The natives, in preparing the canes for the 
market, strip off the leaves by pulling the cut plant through a 
notch made in a tree. The canes always present distinct rings 
at the junction of the sheathing leaves with the stem. They 
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assume a yellow colour as they dry ; and those impiorted from 
Calcutta have a glossy surface, while the produce of the Eastern 
Archipelago presents a dull exterior. 

Canes, on account of their lightness, length, strength and 
flexibility, are used for a great variety of purposes by the inhabit¬ 
ants of the countries in which they grow. Split into thin strips 
they are twisted to form ropes and ships’ cables, on application 
mentioned by Captain Dampior in his Voyages. A more im¬ 
portant application, however, is for basket-work, and for making 
chairs, couches, pillows, &c., as the great strength and durability 
of tbin and easily prepared strips admit of such articles being 
made at once airy, strong and flexible. Much of the beautiful 
and elaborate basket-work of the Chinese and Japanese is made 
from thin strips of cane, which are also used by the Chinese for 
larger works, such as door-mats, houses and sheds. 

very large trade with Western countries and the Unjjed 
States is carried on in canes and rattans, the principal centres 
of the trade being Batavia, Sarawak, Singapore, Eenang and 
Calcutta. In addition to the varieties used for walking-sticks, 
whip and umbrella handles, &c., the common rattans are in 
extensive demand for basket-making, the .seats and backs of 
chairs, the ribs of cheap umbrellas, saddles and other hamess- 
w'ork ; and generally for purposes where their strength and 
flexibility make them efficient substitutes for whalebone. The 
walking-stick “canes” of commerce include a great many 
varieties, some of which, however, are not the produce of trailing 
palms. The well-known Malacca canes are obtained from 
Calamus Scipionum, the stems of which are much stouter than 
is the case with the average species of Calamus. 

CANEA, or Kiiania, the principal seaport and since 1841 
the capital of Crete, finely situated on the northern coast of 
the island, about 25 m. from its western extremity, on the 
isthmus of the Akrotiri peninsula, which lies between the Bay 
of Canea and the Bay of Soda (latitude 35" 31' N., longitude 
24“ i' E.). Surrounded by a massive Venetian wall, it forms 
a closely built, irregular and overcrowded town, though of late 
years a few of its streets have been widened. The ordinary 
houses are of wood ; but the more important buildings are of 
more solid materials. The Turks have a number of mosi|ues ; 
there are Greek churches and a Jewish synagogue; an old 
Venetian structure serves as a military hospital j and the 
prison is of substantial construction. 'The town is now the 
principal scat of government, the seat of a Greek bishop who 
is suffragan to the metropolitan at C'jindia, and the official 
residence of the European consuls. The harbour, formed by 
an ancient lransvcr.se mole nearly 1200 ft. long, and protected 
by a lighthouse and a fort, would admit vessels of considerable 
tonniige ; but it has been allowed to silt up until it shoals off 
from 24 ft. to 10 or even 8, so that large vessels have to anchor 
aliout 4 or 5 m. out. The principal articles of trade are oil and 
soap, and there is a pretty extensive manufacture of leather. 
The fosse is laid out in vegetable gardens ; public gardens have 
been constructed outside the walls; and artesian wells have 
been bored by the government. To the east of the town a 
large Arab village had grown up, inhabited for the most part 
by natives of Egypt and Cyrenaica, who acted as boatmen, 
porters and servants, but since the fall of the I’urkish govern¬ 
ment most of the.se have quitted the island ; while about a 
mile off on the rising ground is the village of Khalepa, where 
the consuls and merchants reside. The population of the town 
is estimated at 20,000. Canea probably occupies the site of 
the ancient Cydonia, a city of very early foundation and no small 
importance. During the Venetian rule it was one of the strongest 
cities in the island, but it fell into the hands of the Turks in 
1646, several years before the capture of Candia. In 1856 it 
suffered from an earthquake. The neighbouring plain is famous 
fur its fruitfulness, and the quince is said to derive its name 
Cydonia from the town. (Sec also Ceets.) 

CANB-FENCING (the IV. canne), the art of defending oneself 
with a walking-stick. It may be considered to be single-stick 
fencing without a guard for the hand, with the important 
difference that in cane-fencing the thrust is as important as 
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the cut, and thus eanne approaches nearer to sabre-play. 
The cuts arc practically identical with those of the single-stick 
{q.v.). but they arc generally given after one or more rapid 
preliminary flourishescircles) which the lightnes.s 
of the stick facilitates, and which serve to perplex and disconcert 
an assailant. The thrusts are similar to those in foil-play, but 
are often carried out with both hands grasping the stick, giving 
greater force and enabling it to be used at very close quarters. 
The canes used in French fencing schools are made of several 
kinds of tough wood and are about 3 ft. long, tapering towards 
the point. As very severe blows arc exchanged, masks, gloves, 
padded vests, and shin-guards similar to tho.se used in football, 
arc worn. 

See Georges d'Amoric, h'reurh Methoil of the Nohh . 4 rt of Self- 
Defence (I.oudon. iSqS); J. Cliarlcmout. L’Art de la Boxe franfaise 
cl tie la Canne (I’arLS, 1890). 

^ANEPHORAE (fir. Ku'i'tor, a basket, and to carry), 

“ basket-bearers,” the title given of old to Athenian maidens of 
noble family, annually chosen to carry on their heads baskets 
with sacrificial implements and apparatus at the 1‘anathenaic 
and other festivals. The term (also in the form Caiiefiltori) is 
applied in architecture to figures of either sex carrying on 
their heads baskets, containing edibles or material for sacrifices. 
The term might well be applied to the Caryatide figures of the 
Erechtheiim. Those represented in the Panathenaic frieze of 
the Parthenon carry vases on their shoulders. 

CANES VENATICl (“ The Hounds," or “ the GKEvnouNDS ”), 
in astronomy, a constellation of the northern hemisphere named 
by Hcvelius in 1690, who compiled it from the stars between 
the older asterisms Ursa Major, lioiites and Coma llerenices. 
Interesting objects in this portion of the heavens are : the famous 
spiral nebula first described by Lord Rosse ; u-Canum Venali- 
corum, a double star, of magnitudes 3 and 6 ; this star was 
named Cor Caroli, or The fleart of Charles II., by Edmund 
Halley, on the suggestion of .Sir C.harles Scarborough (1616-1694), 
the court physician ; a cluster of stars of the nth magnitude 
and fainter, extremely rich in variables, of the 900 stars examined 
no less than 132 being regularly variable. 

CANGA-ARGUELLES, JOS£ (i 770-1843), Spanish statesman, 
was bom in 1770. He took an active part in the .Spanish resist¬ 
ance to Napoleon in a civil capacity and was an energetic 
member of the cortes of 1812. On the return of the Bourbon 
line in 1814, (ianga-Arguelles was sent into exile in the province 
of Valencia. On the restoration in 1820 of the constitution of 
1812, he was appointed minister of finance. He continued at 
this post till the spring of 1821, distinguishing himself by the 
zeal and ability with which he sought to reform the finances 
of Spain. It was high time ; for the annual deficit was gfeater 
than the entire revenue itself, and landed and other property 
was, to an unheard-of extent, monopolized bj^ the priests. 
The measures he proposed had been only partially enforced, 
when the action of tlie king with regard to the ministry, of 
which he was a member, obliged him to resign. 'J'liereafter, 
as a member of the Moderate Liberal party, Canga-Arguelles 
advocated constitutional government and financial reform, till 
the overthrow of the constitution in 1823, when he fled to 
England. He did not return to Spain till 1829, and did not 
again appear in public life, being appointed keeper of the archives 
at Simancas. He died in 1843. Canga-Arguelles is the author 
of three works ; Klemenlas de la Ciriin'a de Hacienda (Elements 
of the Science of Finance), London, 1825; IHccionario de 
Hacienda (Dictionary of Finance), London, 1827; and Obser- 
vacioncs sobre la gnerra de la Peninsula (Observations on the 
Peninsular War),' in which he endeavoured to show that his 
countrymen had taken a far more effective part in the national 
struggle against the French than English historians were willing 
to admit. 

CANGAS DE ONfs, or Cangas, a town of northern Spain, in 
the province of Oviedo ; situated on the right bank of the river 
Sella, in a fertile, well-watered, partly wooded, undulating 
region. Pop. (iqoo) 8337. The trade of Cangas de Onis is chiefly 
in live-stock and coal from the neighbouring mines. A Latin 
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inscription on the town-hall records the fact that this place 
was the residence of the first Spanish kings after the spread of 
the Moors over the Peninsula. Here early in the 8th century 
lived King Pelayo, who started the Christian reconquest of 
Spain. His historic cave of Covadonga is only 8 m. distant 
(see Asturias). The church of the Assumption, rebuilt in the 
iqth century, is on the model and site of an older church of the 
middle ages. Near (!angas are ruins and bridges of the Roman 
period. 

CANGAS DE TIN£ 0 , a town of northern Spain, in the province 
of Oviedo, and on the river Narcea. Pop. (1900) 22,742. There 
is no railway and the river is not n.avigablc, but a good road 
runs through Tineo, Grarlo and the adjacent coal-fields, to the 
ports of Cudillero and Aviles. The inhabitants have thus an 
easily accessible market for the farm produce of the fertile bills 
round Cangas de Tineo, and for the cloth, leather, pottery, &c., 
manufactured in the town. 

CANGUE, or Cang, the European name for the Chinese Kia 
or Kea, a portable pillory, carried by offenders convicted of 
petty offences. It consists of a square wooden collar weighing 
from 20 to 60 lb, through a hole in which the victim’s head 
is thrust. It fits tight to the neck and must bo worn flay and 
night for the period ordered. The offender is left exposed in 
the street. Over the p.arts by which it fastens .slips of paper 
bearing the mandarin's seal arc pasted so that no one can liberate 
the condemned. The length of the punishment is usually from 
a fortnight to a month. As the cangue is 3 to 4 ft. across, the 
convict is unable to feed himself or to lie down, and thus, unless 
fed by friends or passers-by, often starves to death. As in the 
English pillory, the name of the man and the nature of his 
offence are inscribed on the cangue. 

CANINA, LDIGI (1795 -1856), Italian archaeologist and 
architect, was born at (iasale in Piedmont. He became professor 
of architecture at Turin, and his most important works were 
the excavation of Tusculum in 1829 and of the Appian Way in 
1848, the results of which he embodied in a number of works 
published in a costly form by his patroness, the queen of 
Sardinia. 

CANINI, GIOVANNI AGNOLO (1617-1666), Italian designer 
and engraver, was born at Rome. He was a pupil of Domcnichino 
anil afterwards of Antonio Barbalonga. He painted some 
altar-pieces at Rome, including two admired pictures for the 
church of San Martino a’ Monti, representing the martyrdom 
of St Stephen and of St Bartholomew. Having accompanied 
Cardinal Chigi to France, he was encouraged by the minister 
Colbert to carry into execution his project of designing from 
medals, antique gems and similar sources a series of portraits 
of the most illustrious characters of antiquity, accompanied 
with memoirs; but shortly after the commencement of the 
undertaking Canini died at Rome. The work, however, was 
prosecuted by his brother Marcantonio, who, with the assistance 
of Picard and Vidct, completed and published it in 1699, under 
the title of Iconografia di Gio. Ag. Canini. It contains 150 
engravings. A reprint in Itidian and French appeared at Amster¬ 
dam in 1731. 

CANIS MAJOR (“ Great Dog ”), in astronomy, a constellation 
placed south of the Zodiac, just below and behind the heels of 
Orion. Cams minor, the “ little dog,” is another constellation, 
also following Orion and separated from Canis major by the 
Milky Way. Both these constellations, or at least their principal 
stars, Sirius in the Great Dog and Procyon in the Little Dog, 
were named in very remote times, being referred to as the “ dogs 
of Orion ” or in equivalent terms. Sirius is the brightest star 
in the heavens; and the name is connected with the adjectives 
iTeijMi and a-dpio^, scorching. It may possibly be related to 
tlie Arabic Sirdj, thus meaning the “ glittering one.” Hommel 
has shown that Sirius and Procyon were “ the two Sfray ” 
or glitterers. It is doubtful whether Sirius is referred to in the 
Old Testament. By some it has been identified with the Hebrew 
maszaroth, the Lucifer of the Vulgate; by others with mazzaloth, 
the duodecim signa of the Vulgate; while Professor M. A. Stern 
identifies it with the Hebrew kimah, which is rendered variously 
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naturale, of which two volumes only were completed (1821) 
when ho found that it would be impossible for him to execute 
the whole work on so extensive a scale. Accordingly in 1824 
he began a less extensive work of the same kind—his Prodromus 
svstfmatis regni vegelabilis —^but even of this he was able to finish 
only seven volumes, or two-thirds of the whole. He had been 
for several years in delicate health when he died on the 9th of 
September 1841 at Geneva. 

His son, Alphonse Louis I’ierre I'vrame he Candolle, 
bom at Paris on the 28th of October 1806, at first devoted 
himself to the study of law, but gradually drifted to botany 
and finally succeeded to his father's chair. He published a 
number of botanical works, including continuations of the 
Prndrnmits in collaboration with his son, Anne Casimir 
Pyrame de Candolle, lie died at Geneva on the 4th of April 

.. . 

CANDON, a town of South Ilocos province, Luzon, Philippine 
Islands, on the W. coast, about 200 m. N. by W. of Manila. 
Pop. (1903) 18,828. Its climate is hot, though healthy. Candon 
is surrounded by an extensive and fertile plain, and is defended by 
a small fort. Its inhabitants are noted for their honesty and 
industry, as well as for their regard for law and order. They carry 
on an extensive traffic with the wild tribes of the neighbouring 
mountains. Indigo is grown in considerable quantity, as are 
rice and tobacco. The weaving of blankets, handkerchiefs, and 
cotton and silk cloths constitutes quite an important industry. 
The language is lloeano. 

CANDYTUFT {Jhens amara, so called from Ilairia, j.e. Spain, 
where many .species of the genus are native, and amara, bitter, 
i.e. in taste), a small annual herb (natural order Cruciferae) with 
white or purplish flowers, the outer petals of which are longer 
than the rest. It is a native of western Europe and found wild 
on drv soil in cultivated ground in the centre and east of England. 
This and several other species of the genus are known as garden 
plants, and are of easy culture in ordinary garden soil if well 
expo.sed to sun and air. The common candytuft of gardens is 
I. umbdlata, a hardy annual, native of southern Europe, and 
known in a number of varieties differing in colour of flowers. 
1 . rnrnnaria (rocket candytuft).has long dense heads of white 
flowers and is also an annual. Some species have a shrubby 
growth and are evergreen perennials; the best-known is 1 . 
semf'ervirens, a native of southern Europe, a much-branched 
plant about a foot high with long racemes of white flowers. 
1 . gibraltarica is a showy, handsome half-hardy evergreen. 

CANE, a name applied to many plants which have long, 
slender, reed-like stalks or stems, as, for example, the sugar-cane, 
the bamboo-cane or the reed-cane. From the use as walking- 
sticks to which many of these plants have been applied, the 
name “ cane " is improperly given to sticks, irrespective of the 
source from which they are derived. Properly it should be re¬ 
stricted to a peculiar class of palms, known as rattans, included 
under the two closely allied genera Calamus and Daemonorops, of 
which there arc a large number of species. The plants are found 
widely extended throughout the islands of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, the Malay Peninsula, China, India and Ceylon ; and also 
in Australia and Africa. They were described by Georg Eberhard 
Rumpf or Rumphius (1627-1702), governor of Amboyna, and 
author of the Herbarium Amboynensc (6 vols. folio, Amsterdam, 
1741-1755), under the name of Palmijunci, as inhabitants of 
dense forests into which the rays of the sun scarce can penetrate, 
where they form spiny bushes, obstructing the passive through 
the jungle. The slender stems rarely exceed an inch in diameter 
and are generally much smaller. They creep or trail to an 
enormous length, often reaching 500 or 600 ft., and support 
them.selves on trees or bushes by recurved spines borne on the 
stalk or back of the midrib of the leaf, or by stiff hooks replacing 
the upper leaflets. In some cases the midrib is elongated beyond 
the leaflets to form a long whip-like structure, bearing recurved 
hooks at intervals. The natives, in preparing the canes for the 
market, strip off the leaves by pulling the cut plant through a 
notch made in a tree. The canes always present distinct rings 
at the junction of the sheathing leaves with the stem. They 
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assume a yellow colour as they dry ; and those impiorted from 
Calcutta have a glossy surface, while the produce of the Eastern 
Archipelago presents a dull exterior. 

Canes, on account of their lightness, length, strength and 
flexibility, are used for a great variety of purposes by the inhabit¬ 
ants of the countries in which they grow. Split into thin strips 
they are twisted to form ropes and ships’ cables, on application 
mentioned by Captain Dampior in his Voyages. A more im¬ 
portant application, however, is for basket-work, and for making 
chairs, couches, pillows, &c., as the great strength and durability 
of tbin and easily prepared strips admit of such articles being 
made at once airy, strong and flexible. Much of the beautiful 
and elaborate basket-work of the Chinese and Japanese is made 
from thin strips of cane, which are also used by the Chinese for 
larger works, such as door-mats, houses and sheds. 

very large trade with Western countries and the Unjjed 
States is carried on in canes and rattans, the principal centres 
of the trade being Batavia, Sarawak, Singapore, Eenang and 
Calcutta. In addition to the varieties used for walking-sticks, 
whip and umbrella handles, &c., the common rattans are in 
extensive demand for basket-making, the .seats and backs of 
chairs, the ribs of cheap umbrellas, saddles and other hamess- 
w'ork ; and generally for purposes where their strength and 
flexibility make them efficient substitutes for whalebone. The 
walking-stick “canes” of commerce include a great many 
varieties, some of which, however, are not the produce of trailing 
palms. The well-known Malacca canes are obtained from 
Calamus Scipionum, the stems of which are much stouter than 
is the case with the average species of Calamus. 

CANEA, or Kiiania, the principal seaport and since 1841 
the capital of Crete, finely situated on the northern coast of 
the island, about 25 m. from its western extremity, on the 
isthmus of the Akrotiri peninsula, which lies between the Bay 
of Canea and the Bay of Soda (latitude 35" 31' N., longitude 
24“ i' E.). Surrounded by a massive Venetian wall, it forms 
a closely built, irregular and overcrowded town, though of late 
years a few of its streets have been widened. The ordinary 
houses are of wood ; but the more important buildings are of 
more solid materials. The Turks have a number of mosi|ues ; 
there are Greek churches and a Jewish synagogue; an old 
Venetian structure serves as a military hospital j and the 
prison is of substantial construction. 'The town is now the 
principal scat of government, the seat of a Greek bishop who 
is suffragan to the metropolitan at C'jindia, and the official 
residence of the European consuls. The harbour, formed by 
an ancient lransvcr.se mole nearly 1200 ft. long, and protected 
by a lighthouse and a fort, would admit vessels of considerable 
tonniige ; but it has been allowed to silt up until it shoals off 
from 24 ft. to 10 or even 8, so that large vessels have to anchor 
aliout 4 or 5 m. out. The principal articles of trade are oil and 
soap, and there is a pretty extensive manufacture of leather. 
The fosse is laid out in vegetable gardens ; public gardens have 
been constructed outside the walls; and artesian wells have 
been bored by the government. To the east of the town a 
large Arab village had grown up, inhabited for the most part 
by natives of Egypt and Cyrenaica, who acted as boatmen, 
porters and servants, but since the fall of the I’urkish govern¬ 
ment most of the.se have quitted the island ; while about a 
mile off on the rising ground is the village of Khalepa, where 
the consuls and merchants reside. The population of the town 
is estimated at 20,000. Canea probably occupies the site of 
the ancient Cydonia, a city of very early foundation and no small 
importance. During the Venetian rule it was one of the strongest 
cities in the island, but it fell into the hands of the Turks in 
1646, several years before the capture of Candia. In 1856 it 
suffered from an earthquake. The neighbouring plain is famous 
fur its fruitfulness, and the quince is said to derive its name 
Cydonia from the town. (Sec also Ceets.) 

CANB-FENCING (the IV. canne), the art of defending oneself 
with a walking-stick. It may be considered to be single-stick 
fencing without a guard for the hand, with the important 
difference that in cane-fencing the thrust is as important as 
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contrast to the coarseness and bombast of the later Silesian 
poets. 

A compl' lo I'clhion of Canitz’s poems was pnlihslied by U. Koiiii; 
in J7Z7; see also L. b'uldu, Die Gcgncr det zarUen si litesisiken 
St hide. o. (1S8 )). 

CASIZARES, J 0 S£ DE (1676-1750), .Spanish dramatist, was 
born at Madrid on the 4th of July 1676, entered the army, and 
retired with the rank of captain in 1702 to act as censor of the 
Madrid theatres and steward to the duke of Osuna. In his 
fourteenth year t'afiizares recast a play by lz)pe do Vega under 
the title of Las Cuenlas del Gran Capildn, and he speedily became 
a fa.shionable playwright. His originality, however, is slight, 
and El Dihiihie J.iicas, the only one of his pieces that is still read, 
is an adaptation from Lope de Vega. Canizarcs produced a 
version of Racine’s Iphigenie shortly before 1716, and is to some 
ext(jpt responsible for the destruction of the old Spanish drama. 
He died on the 4th of Septemlier 1750, at Mafirid. 

CANNAE (mod. Caniie), an ancient village of Apulia, near the 
river Aufidus, situated on a hill on the right bank, 6 m. 
S.W. from its mouth. It is celebrated for the disastrous defeat 
which the Romans received there from Hannibal in 216 b.c. 
(see Punic Wars). Tliere is a considerable controversy as to 
whether the battle took place on the right or the left bank of the 
river. In later times the place became a municipittm, and un¬ 
important Roman remains still exist upon the hill known as 
Monte di (ianne. In the middle ages it became a bishopric, 
but was destroyed in 1276, 

See O. Scbw.ib. Das Sthtachlfcld von Cinnia (Afunich, itioS). and 
authorities umler I’l'Nic Wars. 

CANNANORE, or Kananore, a town of British India, in the 
Malabar district of Madras, on the coast, 58 m. N. from Calicut 
and 470 m. by rail from Madras. Pop. (igoi) 27,81 J. Cannanore 
belonged to the Kalah.nsti or Chcrakal rajas till the invasion of 
Malabar by Hyder Ali. In 1408 it was visited by Vasco da 
(iama ; in 1501 a Portuguese factory was planted here by 
Caliral : in 1502 da (lainamade a treaty with the raja, and in 
1505 a fort was built. In 1656 the Dutch effected a settlement 
and built the present fort, which they sold to Ali Raja in 1771. 
In 1785 Cannanore was captured by the British, iind the reigning 
princess became tributary to the Kast India Company. Here is 
the residence of the Moplah chief, known as the Ali Raja, who 
owns most of the Laccadive Islands. Cannanore is the head¬ 
quarters of a military division. 

CANNES, a seaport of France, in the department of the Alpes 
Marilinies, on the Mediterranean, ig m. .S.W. of Nice and 120 m. 
L. of Marseilles by rail. Pop. (igo6) 24,531. It enjoys a southern 
exposure on a se.iward slope, and i.s defended from the northern 
winds b)’ ranges of hills. Previous to 1831, when it first attracted 
the attention of laird Brougham, it mainly consi.sted of the old 
(juarter (named Sucquet), and had little to show except an 
ancient castle, and a church on the top of Mont Chevalier, 
dedicated in 1603 to Notre Dame du Mont Fspfirance : but 
since that period it has become a large and important town, 
and is now one of the most fashionable winter resorts in the 
south of France, much frequented by English visitors, the 
Americans preferring Nire. The neighbourhood is thickly studded 
with magnificent villas, which are solidly built of a stone so soft 
that it is sawn and not hewn. There is an excellent quay, and 
a beautiful promenade runs along the beach ; and numerous 
sheltered roads stretch up the valleys amidst groves of olive 
trees. On the north the modern town climbs up to Le Cannet 
(2 m.), while on the east it practically extends along the coast 
to Golfe Jouan (35) m.), where Napoleon landed on the 1st of 
March 1815, on his return from Elba. From Cannes a railway 
runs north in 12J m. to Grasse. On the top of the hill behind 
the town are a Roman Catholic and ^ Protestant cemetery. 
In the most prominent part of the latter is the grave of Lord 
Brougham, distinguished by a massive stone cross standing on 
a double basement, with the simple inscription—“ Hcnricus 
Brougham, Natus Mocn.xxviii., Dccessit MUcccLXViii.”; and 
in the immediate vicinity lies James, 4th duke of Montrose, 
who died December 1874. The country around is very beautiful 


and highly fertile ; orange and lemon trees arc cultivated like 
peach trees in England, while olives, almonds, figs, peaches, 
grapes and other fruits are grown in abundance, and, along 
with the produce of the fisheries, form the chief exports of the 
town. Essences of various kinds arc manufactured, and flowers 
are extensively cultivated for the perfumers. The climate, of 
Cannes has been the subject of a considerable variely of opinion, 
—the preponderance being, however, in its favour. According 
to Dr de Valcourt, it is remarkable iiy reason of the elevation 
and regularity of the temperiiturc during the height of the day, 
the clearness of the atmosphere and abundance of light, the 
rarity of rain and the absence of fogs. 

Cannes is a place of great antiquity, liut its earlier history 
is very obscure, it was twice destroyed by the .Saracens in the 
8th and the 10th centuries ; but it was afterwards repeopled 
by a colony from Genoa. Opposite the tow’n is the island of 
Ste Marguerite (one of the L6rins), in the citadel of which the Man 
with the Iron Mask was confined from 1686 to i6g8, and which 
acquired notoriety as the prison whence Marshal Bazaine escaped 
in August 1874. On the other chief island (St Ilonorat) of the 
Larins is the famous monastery(5th centuiy to i788),in connexion 
with which grew up the school of Wrins, which had a wide 
influence upon piety and literature in the 5th and 6th centuries. 

See L. .4llic2, HisUnre du nnmasthe de Lcrins (2 vols., Piiris, 1SO2) : 
and Les Ues de Leriii.s, Cavites, ei tes rivages environnants ll*aris, 1 ftoo); 
Lailidaire du mnnaslerc di‘ Lirins (2 vols., Paris. 1SK3 and igoy), de 
Valcourt, Catiiies and its (I.oiidon, 1K73) ; Joanne, sjieci.d 

Guide to Cannes J. R. Green, ess.nv on Cannes and St Ilonorat. 
in the tirst .senes of Ins Stray Studies (ist ed., TH70) ; A. Coo|ier- 
Marsdin, 7 he St hoot of Unns (Rochester, igo.s). (W. B. C.) 

CANNIBALISM, the eating of human flesh by men (from a 
Latinized form of Carib, the name of a tribe of .South .\mei ica, 
formerly found also in the West Indies), also called “ anthro¬ 
pophagy ” (Gr. ai’6/iiu7ros, man, and ipayelv, to cat). 10 \ idence 
has been adduced from some ot tlie palaeolithic cave-dwellings 
in France to show that the inhabitants practised cannibalism, 
at lea.sl occasionally. From Herodotus, Strabo and others we 
hear of peoples like the Scythian Massagetac, a nomad race 
north-Ciist of the Caspian .Sea, who killed old people and ate 
them. In the middle ages reports, some of them probably un¬ 
trustworthy, bv Mareo Bolo and others, attributed cannibalism 
to the wild tribes of f.'hina, the Tibetans, Ac. In our own days 
cannibalism prevails, or pre\-ailed until recently, over a great [larl 
of West and Central Africa, New Guinea, Melanesia (especially 
Fiji) and Australia. New Zealand and the Polynesian Iskinds 
were great centres of the practice. It is extensively practised 
hy the Battas of Sumatra and in other East Indian islands and 
in South America; in earlier days it was a common feature of 
Indian wars in North America. Sporadic cannibalism occurs 
among more civilized peoples as a result of necessity or as a 
manifestation of disease (sec Lvcanihropy). 

C’la.sw/ffcafiflH.—Cannibalistic practices may be classified from 
two points of \icw: (i) the motives of the act ; (2) the cere¬ 
monial regulations. A third division of subordinate importance 
is also possible, if we consider whether the victims are actually 
killed for food or whether only such arc eaten as have met their 
death in battle or other ways. 

1. From a psychological point of view the term cannibalism 
groups together a number of customs, whose only bond of union 
is that they all Involve eating of human flesh, (a) Food canni¬ 
balism, where the object is the satisfaction of hunger, may occur 
sporadically as a result of real necessity or may be kept up for 
the simple gratification of a taste for human flesh in the absence 
of any lack of food in general or even of animal food, (i.) Canni¬ 
balism from necessity is found not only among the lower races, 
such as the Fuegians or Red Indian tribes, but also among 
civilized races, as the records of sieges and shipwrecks show, 
(ii.) Simple food cannibalism is common in Africa ; the Niam- 
Niam and Monbuttu carry on wars for the sake of obtaining 
human flesh ; in West Africa human flesh could formerly he 
seen exposed for sale in the market like any other article of 
commerce ; and among some tribes it is the practice to .sell 
the corpses of dead relatives for consumption as food, (i) In 
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curious contrast to this latter custom is the practice of devouring 
dead kinsfolk as the most respectful method of disposing of their 
remains. In a small number of cases this practice is combined 
with the custom of killing the old and sick, but in the great 
majority of peoples it is simply a form of burial; it seems to 
prevail in most parts of Australia, many parts of Melanesia, 
Africa and South America, and less frequently in other parts 
of the world. To this group belong the customs descritjed by 
Herodotus ; we may perhaps regard as a variant form the custom 
of using the skull of a dead man as a drinking-cup. This practice 
is widely found, and the statement of Herodotus that the skull 
was set in gold and preserved by the Issedones may point in 
this direction ; from the account given of the Tibetans some 
seven hundred years ago by William of Ruysbruck (Rubruquis) 
it appears that they had given up cannibalism but still preserved 
the u.sc of the skull as a drinking vessel. Another modification 
of an original ritual cannibalism is the custom of drinking the 
ashes of the dead, which is practised by some African and South 
American tribes. The custom of holding burial feasts has also 
been traced to the same origin. More incomprehensible to the 
European than any other form of cannibalism is the custom of 
partaking of the products of putrefaction as they run down from 
the body. The Australians smoke-dry the bodies of triltesmen ; 
here, too, it is the custom to consume the portions of the body 
which are rendered liquid by the heat, (c) The ritual cannibal¬ 
ism just mentioned shades over into and may have been originally 
derived from magical cannibalism, of which three sub-species 
may Ije distinguished, (i.) Savages are accustomed, on the one 
hand, to abstain from certain foods in order that they may not 
acquire certain qualities; on the other hand other foods are 
eagerly desired in order that they may by partaking of the flesh 
also come to partake of the mental or bodily peculiarities of 
the man or animal from which the meat is derived ; thus, after 
the birth of a child, especially the first-born, the parents are 
frequently forbidden the flesh of slow-moving animals, because 
that would prevent the child from learning to walk ; conversely, 
eating the heart of a lion is recommended for a warrior to make 
him bra\ e ; from this point of view therefore we readily under¬ 
stand the motives which lead to the eating of those stain in 
battle, both friends and foes, (ii.) We may term protective an 
entirely different kind of magical cannibalism, which consists in 
the consumption of a small portion of the body of a murdered 
man, in order that his ghost may not trouble the murderer; 
according to Hans EgAde, the Eskimo, when they kill a witch, 
eat a portion of her heart, that she may not haunt them, (iii.) 
'I'he practice is also said to have the effect of causing the relatives 
of the murdered man to lose heart or to prevent them from 
exercising the right of revenge ; in this case it may be brought 
into relation with the ceremony of the blood covenant in one of 
the forms of which the parties drink each other’s blood; or, it 
may point to a reminiscence of a ritual eating of the dead kins¬ 
man. The late survival of this idea in Europe is attested by its 
mention by Dante in the Purgalorio. (d) 'J’he custom of eating 
fond offered to the gods is widespread, and we may trace to 
this origin Mexican cannibalism, jjerhaps, too, that of Fiji. The 
Aztec worship of the god of war, Huitzilopochtli, led to the 
sacrifice of prisoners, and the custom of sacrifice to their frequent 
wars. The priest took out the heart, offered it to the sun, and 
then went through the ceremonies of feeding the idol with the 
heart and blood ; finally the bodies of the victims were consumed 
by the worshippers, (c) We reach an entirely dififerent .set of 
motives in penal and revenge cannibalism. For the origin of 
these ideas we may perhaps look to that of protective magic, 
dealt with above ; but it seems possible that there is also some 
idea of influencing the lot of the criminal in a future life; it 
may be noted that the whole of the body is seldom eaten in 
protective cannibalism; among the Battas, however, the 
criminal, and in parts of Africa the debtor, are entirely consumed. 
Other cases, especially where the victim is an enemy, may be due 
to mere fury and bravado. (/) In the west of North America a 
peculiar kind of cannibalism is found, which is confined to a 
certain body of magicians termed “ Hametzen ” and a necessary 
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condition of admission to their order. Another kind of initiatory 
cannibalism prevailed in the south of Australia, where a magician 
had to eat a portion of a child’s body before he was admitted. 
The meaning of the.se ceremonials is not'clear. 

2. Most kinds of cannibalism are hedged round with ceremonial 
regulations. Certain tribes, as we have seen above, go to war 
to provide human flesh; in other cases it is only the nearest 
relatives who may not partake of a body ; in other cases again 
it is precisely the Rearest relatives on whom the duty falls. A 
curious regulation in south-east New Guinea prescribes that the 
killer of the victim shall not partake in the feast; in some cases 
the whole of the clan to which belonged the man for whom 
revenge is taken abstains also ; in other cases this clan, together 
with any others of the same intermarrying group, takes part in 
the feast to the exclusion of (a) the clan or group with which 
they intermarry and {!>) all outside clans. Some peoples feftbid 
women to cat human flesh ; in others certain classes, as the 
Muri of the Bambala, a tribe in the Kassai, may be forbidden to 
eat it. In Mindanao the only person who might eat of a slain 
enemy was the priest who led the warriors, and he was not per¬ 
mitted to escape this duty. In Grand Bassam all who had taken 
part in n festival at the foundation of a new village were com¬ 
pelled to eat of the human victim. But the variations are too 
numerous for any general account to be given of ceremonial 
limitations. S. R. Steinmetz has proposed a division into endo- 
and exo-cannibalism ; but these divisions are frequently of 
minor importance, and he has failed to define satisfactorily the 
limits of the groups on which his classification is based. 

Origin. —It will probably never be possible to say how canni¬ 
balism originated; in fact the multiplicity of forms and the 
diversity of ceremonial rules—some prescribing that tribesmen 
shall on no account lie eaten, others that the bodies of none but 
tribesmen shall provide the meal of human flesh—point to a 
multiple origin. It has Iteen maintained that the various forms 
of endo-cannibalism (eating of tribesmen) spring from an original 
practice of food cannibalism which the human race has in common 
with many animals ; but this leaves unexplained inter alia the 
limitation of the right of participation in the funeral meal to the 
relatives of the dead man; at the same time it is possible to 
argue that the magical ideas now associated with cannibalism 
are of later growth. Against the view put forward by Steinmetz 
it may be urged that we have other instances of magical food!!, 
such as the eating of a lion’s heart, which do not point to an 
original custom of eating the animal as food. We shall probably 
be justified in referring all forms of endo-cannibalism to a ritu^ 
origin ; otherwise the limitation is inexplicable ; on the other 
hand cxo-cannibalism, in some of its forms, and much of the 
extension of endo-cannibalism must be referred to a desire for 
human flesh, grown into a passion. 

Bjni.ior.RAPHY.— Steinmetz. in Milt. Anthrop. Ge.i, Wien, N.F. 
xvi.; Andrcc. Die Anthropophagie; Bergmann, Die Verbrettung 
der Anthrupophagie ; Schneider, Die Naturvolker, i. 121-200 ; Schatf- 
hausen, Anihropologische Studien, Internat. Archiv iii. 69-7.); 
xii. 78 ; E. S. Hartland, Legend nf Perseus, vol. ii.; Dictionnaire 
des sci. mid., s.v. " Anthropophagie " ; Dr Seligmann in Reports of 
the Cook-Daniels Expedition to Neai Guinea. (N. W. T.) 

CANNING.CHARLES JOHN. EARL(i8iz-i86z),Engiish .states¬ 
man, governor-general of India during the Mutiny of 1857, was 
the youngest child of George Canning, and was born at Brompton, 
near I.ondon, on the 14th of Decem^r i8iz. He was educated 
at Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1833, as 
first class in classics and .second class in mathematics. In 1836 
he entered parliament, being returned as member for the town 
of Warwick in the Conservative interest. He did not, however, 
sit long in the House of Commons; for, on the death of his 
mother in 1837, he succeeded to the peerage which had been 
conferred on her with remainder to her only surviving son, 
and as Viscount Canning took his seat in the House of Lords. 
His first official appointment was that of under-secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, in the administration formed ly Sir 
Robert Peel in 1841—his chief being the earl of Aberdeen. 
This post he held till January 1846 ; and from January to July 
of that year, when the Peel administration was broken up, 
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Lord Canning filled the post of commissioner of woods and 
forests. He declined to accept office under the earl of Derby ; 
but on the formation of the coalition ministry under the earl 
of Aberdeen in January iS.s.t, he received the appointment of 
postmaster-general. In this office he showed not only a large 
capacity for hard work, hut also general administrative ability 
and much zeal for the improvement of the service. He retained 
his post under Lord Palmer.ston’s ministry until July 1855, 
when, in consequence of the death of Lortf Dalhousie and a 
vacancy in the govemor-generalsliip of India, he was selected 
by Lord Palmerston to succeed to that great position. This 
appointment appears to have been made rather on the ground 
of his father's great services than from any proof as yet given 
of special personal fitness on the part of Lord Canning. The new 
governor sailed from England in December iSgi;, and entered 
upoft the duties of his office in India at the close of February 
1856. Ills strong common sense and .sound practical judgment 
led him to adopt a policy of conciliation towards the native 
princes, and to promote measures tending to the liettcrment 
of the condition of the people. 

In the year following his accession to office the deep-seated 
discontent of the people broke out in the Indian Mutiny (?.«’.). 
Pears were entertained, and even the friends of the viceroy 
to some extent shared them, that he was not equal to the crisis. 
Hut the fears proved groundless. He had a clear eye for the 
gravity of the situation, a calm judgment, and a prompt, swift 
hand to do what was really necessary. By the union of great 
moral qualities with high, though not the highest, intellectual 
faculties, he carried the Indian empire safely through the stress 
of the storm, and, what was perhaps a harder task still, he deidt 
wisely with the enormous difficulties arising at the close of such 
a war, established a more liberal policy and a sounder financial 
system, and left the people more contented than they were 
before. The name of " Clemency Canning,” which was applied 
to him during tlie heated animosities of the moment, has since 
become a title of honour. 

While rebellion was raging in Oudh he issued a proclamation 
declaring the lands of the province forfeited ; and tliis step 
gave rise to much angry controversy. A “ secret despatch,” 
couched in arrogant and offensive terms, was addre.s.sed to 
the viceroy by Lord PUlenlwrough, tlien a member of the Derby 
administration, which would have justified the viceroy in 
immediately resigning. But from a strong sense of duty he 
continued at his post; and ere long the general condemnation 
of the despatch was so strong that the writer felt it necessary 
to retire from office. Lord tianning replied to the despatch, 
calmly and in a statesman-like manner explaining and vindi¬ 
cating his censured policy. In April 1859 he received the thanks 
of l>oth Houses of Parliament for his great services during the 
mutiny. He was also made an extra civil grand cross of the 
order of the Bath, and in May of the same year he wa.s raised 
to the dignity of an earl. By the strain of anxiety and hard 
work his health and strength were seriously impaired, while 
the death of his wife was also a great shock to him; in the 
hope that rest in his native land might restore him, he left 
India, reaching England in April 1862. But it was too late. 
He died in London on the 17th of June following. About a 
month before his death he was created K.G. As he died without 
issue the title became extinct. 

See Sir H. S. Cimiimgham, Earl Caniting (" Rulers of India" series), 
1891 : and A. j. C. Hare, The Story of Two Noble Lives (1893), 

CANNING, GEORGE (1770-1827), British statesman, was born 
in London on the nth of April 1770. The family was of English 
origin and had been settled at Bishop's Canynge in Wiltshire. 
In 1618 a George Canning, son of Richard Canning of Foxcote in 
Warwickshire, received a grant of the manor of Garvagh in 
Londonderry, Ireland, from King James I. The father of the 
statesman, also named George, was the eldest son of Mr Stratford 
Canning, of Garvagh. He quarrelled with and was disowned by 
his family. He qtune to London and led a struggling life, partly 
in trade and partijjr in literature. In May 1768 he married Mary 
Annie Costello, aid he died on the itth of April 1771, exactly 


one year after the birth of his son. Mrs Canning, who was left 
destitute, received no help from her husband’s family, and went 
on the stage, where she was not successful. She married a dis¬ 
solute and brutal actor of the name of Reddish. Her son owed 
his escape from the miseries of her household to another member 
of the company. Moody, who wrote to Mr Stratford Canning,a 
merchant in London and younger brother of the elder George 
Canning. Moody represented to Mr Stratford Canning that the 
boy, although full of promise, was on the high road to the gallows 
under the e\’il influence of Reddish. Mr Stratford Canning 
exerted himself on behalf of his nephew. An estate of the value 
of £200 a year was settled on the boy, and he was sent in succes¬ 
sion to a private school at Hyde Abbey near Winchester, to 
Eton in 1781, and to Christchurch, Oxford, in 1787. After 
leaving Kton and before going to Oxford, he w.as entered as a 
student at Lincoln's Inn. At Kton he edited the school magiizine. 
The Microcosm, and at Oxford he took the leading part in the 
formation of a debating society. He made many friends, and his 
reputation was already so high that Sheridan referred to him in 
the House of Commons as a rising hope of the Whigs. According 
to Lord Holland, he had been noted at Oxford as a furious 
Jacobin and hater of the aristocriicy. In 1702 he came to London 
to read for the bar. 1 le had taken his B.A. in 1791 and proceeded 
M.A. on the 6th of July 1794. 

Soon after coming to London he became acquainted with Pitt 
in some uncertain way. The hatred of the aristocracy, for which 
Ixjrd Holland says he was noted at Oxford, would naturally 
deter an ambitious young man with his way to make in the 
world, and with no fixed principles, from attaching his fortune 
to the Whigs. Canning had the glaring examples of Burke and 
Sheridan himself to show him that the great “ revolution 
families ”—Cavendishes, Russells, Bentinck-s—who controlled 
the Whig party, would never allow any man, however able, who 
did not belong to their connexion, to rise to the first rank. He 
therefore took his place among the followers of Pitt. It is, 
however, only fair to note that he always regarded Pitt with 
strong personal affection, and that he may very naturally have 
been influenced, as multitudes of other Englishmen were, by 
the rapid development of the French Revolution from a reform¬ 
ing to an aggressive and conquering force. In a letter to his 
friend Lord Boringdon (John Parker, afterwards earl of Morley), 
dated the 13th of December 1702, he explicitly states that tins 
was the case. Enlightened self-interest was doubtless combined 
with honest conviction in ranking him among the followers of 
Pitt. By the help of the prime minister he entered parliament 
for the borough of Newtown in the Isle of Wight in July 1793. 
His maiden speech, on the subvention to the king of Sardinia, 
was made on the 31st of January 1794. It is by some said to 
have been a failure, but he satisfied himself, and he, soon estab¬ 
lished his place as the most brilliant speaker on the ministerial 
side. It may be most conveniently noted here, that his political 
patrons exerted themselves to provide for his private as well 
as his official prosperity. Their favour helped him to make a 
lucrative marriage with Miss Joan .Scott, who had a fortune of 
£100,000, on the 8th of July i8oo. The marriage was a very 
happy one, though the bulk of the fortune was worn away in the 
expenses of public and social life. Mrs Canning, who survived 
her husband for ten years, was created a viscountess in 1828. 
Four children were bom of the marriage—a son who died in his 
father’s lifetime, and was lamented by him in very touchily 
verse; another a captain in the navy, drowned at Madeira in 
1827; a third .son, Charles {q.v.), afterwards created Earl 
Canning; and a daughter Harriet, who married the marquess of 
Clanricarde in 1825. 

The public life of Canning may be divided into four stages. 
From 1793 to 1801 he was the devoted follower of Pitt, was in 
minor though important office, and was the wittiest of the 
defenders of the ministry in parliament and in the press. From 
1801 to 1809 he was partly in opposition, partly in office, fighting 
for the foremost place. Between i8og and 1822 there was a 
period of comparative eclipse, during which he was indeed at 
times in office, but in lesser places than he would have been 
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prepared to accept between 1804 and 1809, and was regarded 
with general distrust. From 1822 till his death in 1827 he was 
the most powerful influence in English, and one of the most 
powerful in F.uropean, politics. 

In the spring of 17^ he was appointed under-secretary for 
the foreign office, and in the election of that year ho was 
returned for Wendovcr. He was also appointed receiver-general 
of the alienation office, a sinecure post which brought him 
£^oo a year. His position as under-secretary brought him into 
close relations with Pitt and the foreign secretary, Lord Grenville 
(7.P.). During the negotiations for peace at Lille (1797), Canning 
was actively concerned in the devices which were employed by 
Pitt and Grenville to keep the real character of the discussion 
secret from other members of the cabinet. Canning had a taste 
for mystery and disguises, which he had shown at 0.xford, and 
which did much to gain him his unfortunate reputation for 
trickery. From the 20th of November 1797 till the 9th of July 
1798 he was one of the most active, and was certainly the most 
witty of the contributors to the Anti-Jacobin, a weekly paper 
started to ridicule the frothy philantliropic and clcutberomaniac 
rant of the French republicans, and to denounce their brutal 
rapacity and cruelty. Hut Canning’s position as under-secretary 
was not wholly pleasant to him. He disliked his immediate chief 
Grenville, one of the Whigs who joined Pitt, and a man of 
thoroughly Whiggish aristocratic insolence. In 1799 he left the 
foreign office and was named one of the twelve commissioners 
for India, and in 1800 joint paymaster of the forces, a post which 
he held till the retirement of Pitt in 1801. 

During these years of subordinate activity Canning had 
established his position as an orator and a wit. His oratory 
cannot be estimated with absolute confidence. Speeches were 
then badly reported. The text of his own, published by Therry 
(6 volumes, I,ondon, 1828), were revised by himself, and not for 
the better. Though his favourite author was Dryden, whose 
prose is uniformly manly and simple, and though he had a keen 
eye for faults of taste in the style of others. Canning had himself 
a leaning to preciosity and tinsel. His wit was, and remains, 
above all question. In public life it did him some harm in the 
opinion of serious people, who could not believe that so jocose 
a politician had solid capacity. It exasperated opponents, some 
of whom, notably Peter Pindar (see Woj.cot, John), retaliated 
by brutal personalities. Canning was constantly reminded that 
his mother was a strolling actress, and was accused of foisting 
his pauper family on the public funds. The accusation was 
perfectly untrue, but this style of political controversy was 
common, and was adopted by Canning. He put himself on a 
level with Peter Pindar when he assailed Pitt’s suceessor 
.\ddington (see Siijmouth, Viscount) on the ground that he 
was the son of a doctor. 

While out of office with Pitt, Canning proved a somewhat 
insuterdinatc follower. The snobbery and malignity of his 
attacks on Addington roused considerable feeling against him, 
and his attempts to act as a political go-between in ministerial 
arrangements were unfortunate. On the formation of Pitt’s 
second ministry he took the post of treasurer of the navy on the 
lath of May 1804. In office he continued to be insubordinate, 
and committed mistakes which got him into bad odour as un¬ 
trustworthy. He endeavoured to persuade Lord Hawkesbury 
(see Liverpool, Earl.s op) to join in a scheme for turning an old 
friend out of the India Office. ’Though his relations with Pitt 
began to be somewhat strained towards the end, he left office on 
the minister’s death on the 21st of January 1806. 

Canning, who delivered the eulogy of Pitt in the House of 
Commons on the 3rd of February, refused to take office in Fox’s 
ministry of “ all the talents.” Attempts were made to secure 
him, and he was offered the leadership of the House of Commons, 
under the supervision of Fox, an absurd proposal which he had 
the good sense to decline. After the death of Fox, and the 
dismissal by the king of Lord Grenville’s ministry, he joined the 
administration of tlie duke of Portland as secretary of state for 
foreign affairs. He held the office from the 25th of March 1807 
till the 9th of September 1809. During these two years he had a 
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large share in the vigorous policy which defeated the secret 
articles of the treaty of Tilsit by the seizure of the Danish fleet. 

As foreign secretary it fell to him to defend the ministry when it 
was attacked in parliament. He refused to tell how he be¬ 
came aware of the secret articles, and the mystery has never 
been fully solved. He threw himself eagerly into the prosecution 
of the war in Spain, yet his tenure of office ended in resignation 
in circumstances which left him under deep discredit. He be¬ 
came entangled in what can only be called two intrigues. In 
view of the failing health of the duke of Portland he told his 
colleague, Spencer Perceval, chancellor of the exchequer, that a 
new prime minister must be found, that he must be in the House 
of Commons, that the choice lay between them, adding that he 
might not be prepared to serve as subordinate. In April of 1809 
he had told the duke of Portland that Lord Castlergagh, 
secretary for the colonies and war, was in his opinion unfit for his 
post, and must be removed to another office. The duke, a 
sickly and vacillating man, said nothing to Castlereagh, and 
took no steps, and Canning did not enlighten his colleague. 
When he found that no measures were being taken to make a 
change of office. Canning resigned on the 7th of September. 
Castlereagh then learnt the truth, and after resigning .sent 
Canning a challenge on the 19th of .September. In the duel on 
Putney Heath which followed Canning was wounded in the 
thigh. His apologists have endeavoured to defend him against 
the charge of double dealing, but there can be no question that 
Castlereagh had just ground to be angry. Public opinion was 
strong against Canning, and in the House of Commons he was 
looked upon with distrust. For twelve years he remained out of 
office or in inferior places. His ability made it impossible that he 
should be obscure. In 1810 he was a memlicr of the Bullion 
Committee, and his speeches on the rejxirt showed his mastery 
of the subject. It was no doubt his reputation for economic 
knowledge which chiefly recommended him to the electors of 
Liverpool in 1812. He had been elected for I’ralee in 1803, for 
Newtown (Hants) in 1806 and for Harwich in 1807. But in 
parliament he had lost all influence, and is described as wandering 
about neglected and avoided. In 1812 he committed the serious 
mistake of accepting a well-paid ornamental mission to Lisbon, 
which he was about to visit for the health of his eldest son. He 
remained abroad for eighteen months. In 1816 he submitted to 
enter office as president of the Board of Control in Lord Liver¬ 
pool’s cabinet, in which Castlereagh, to whom he had now 
become reconciled, was secretary of state for foreign affairs. In 
1820 he resigned his post in order to avoid taking any part in the 
proceedings against Queen Caroline, the wife of George IV. 

Canning’s return to great office and influence dates from the 
suicide of Castlere^h in 1822. He had accepted the governor- 
generalship of India, which would have implied his retirement 
from public life at home, and refused to remain unless he was 
promised “ the whole inheritance ” of Castlereagh,—the foreign 
office and the leadership of the House of Commons. His terms 
were accepted, and he took office in September 1822. He held the 
office from that date till April 1827, when he became prime 
mini.ster in succession to Lord Liverpool, whose health had 
broken down. Even before this he was the real director of the 
policy of the cabinet—as Castler^h had been from 1812 to 

1822. It may be noted that he resigned his seat for Liverpool in 

1823, and was elected for Harwich, which he left for Newport in 
1826. Few English public men have represented so many 
constituencies. 

His fame as a statesman is based mainly on the foreign policy 
which he pursued in those years—the policy of non-intervention, 
and of the patronage, if not the actual support, of national and 
liberal movements in Europe (see the historical articles under 
Europe, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, Greece). To tiiis policy 
he may be said to have given his name, and he has enjoyed the 
reputation of having introduced a generous spirit into British 
politics, and of having undone the work of his predecessor at the 
foreign office, who was constantly abused as the friend of 
despotism and of despots. It may well be believed that Canning 
followed his natural inclinations, and it can be asserted without 
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the possibility of contradiction, if also without possibility of 
proof, that he had influenced the mind of Castlereagh. Yet the 
fact remains that when Canning came into office in September 
1822, he found the instructions to be given to the representative 
of the British government at the congress of Verona already 
drawn up by his predecessor, who had meant to attend the 
congress himself (see Londonderry, Robert Stewart, 2nd 
Marquess ok). These instructions were handed on without 
change by Canning to the duke of Wellington, who went as 
representative, and they contain all the principles which have 
been said to have been peculiarly Canning's. Indeed this policy 
was dictated by the character and position of the British govern¬ 
ment, and had been followed in the main since the conference of 
Aix-la-Chapellc in 1818. Canning was its orator and minister 
rather than its originator. Yet his eloquence has associated with 
his name the responsibility for British policy al the time. No 
speech <if his is perhaps more famous than that in which he 
claimed the initiative in recognizing the independence of the 
revolted Spanish colonies in South America in 1823—“ I resolved 
that, if France had Spain, it should not tie Spain with the Indies. 
I called the New World into existence to redress the balance of 
the Old ” (December 12, J826). 

When Lord Liverpool was struck down in a fit on the 17th of 
February 1827, (.'anning was marked out by position as his only 
possible successor. He was not indeed accepted by all the party 
which had followed Liverpool. The duke of Wellington, Sir 
Robert Peel and several other members of the ministry, moved 
perhaps by personal animosity, and certainly by dislike of his 
known and consistent advocacy of the claims of the Roman 
Catholics, refused to serve with him. Canning succeeded in 
constructing a ministry in April —but the hopes and the fears of 
friends and enemies proved to be ef|ually unfounded. His 
health had already begun to give way, and broke down altogether 
under the strain of the effort required to form his ministry. He 
had caught cold in January at the funeral of the duke of York, 
and never recovered. He died on the 8th of August 1827, at 
Chiswick, in the house of the duke of Devonshire, wliere Fox liad 
died, and in the same room. 

See S/>eahes, with a memoir l>y K. Thorry (London, 182O1) ; A. G, 
Stapleton, I'olilual Life of CHtimng, 1822-1827 (2nd ed., London, 
1831); Camiinf; and His Times (Ixindon. 1850); Lord Palling and 
Bnlwer. Historical Characters (T/indon. 18OS) ; K. H. Hill. Ceorge 
Canning (London, 1887) ; Some Political Currespondenie of George 
Canning, ed. E. J. Stai>leton (2 vols., 1807) ; J. A. K. Marriott, 
George Canning and His Times, a Pohtual Study (London, 1903) ; 
W. Alison I’hillips, George Canning (London, 1903), with repro¬ 
ductions of contenuiorary jiortrails and caricatures; H. W. V. 
Temperley, George Canning (London, i<>05). 

CANNIZZARO, STANISLAO (1826-1910), Italian chemist, 
was bom at Palermo on the 13th of July 1826, In 1841 he 
entered tlie university of his native place with the intention of 
making medicine his profession, but he soon turned to the study 
of chemistiy, and in 1845 and 1846 acted as assistant to Kafaelle 
Piria (1815-1865), known for his work on salicin, who was then 
professor of chemistry at Pisa and subsequently occupied the 
same position at Turin, During the Sicilian revolution he served 
as an artillery officer at Messina and was also chosen deputy for 
Francavilla in the Sicilian parliament; and after the fall of 
Messina in September 1848 he was stationed at Taormina. 
On the collapse of the insurgents he escaped to Marseilles, in 
May 1849, and after visiting various French towns reached 
Pans in October. There he gained an introduction to M. E. 
ChevreuTs lalxiratory, in conjunction with F. S. Goez 
(1817-1883) made his ilil^dcontribution to chemical research 
in 1851, when they prep^hWicyanamide by the action of ammonia 
on cyanogen chloride inii(t|hereal solution. In the same year 
he was appointed professor ■•tobysical chemistiy at the National 
College of Alexandria, wh^ he discovered that aromatic 
aldehydes are decomposed by lalcoholic potash into a mixture 
of the corresponding acid and alcohol, e.g. benzaldehyde into 
benzoic acid and benzyl alcohol (“ Cannizzaro’s reaction ”). 
In the autumn of f655 he became professor of chemistry at 
Geneva university,jRMLrix9’ears later, after declining professor¬ 


ships at Pisa and Naples, accepted the chair of inorganic and 
organic chemistry at Palermo. There he spent ten years, studying 
the aromatic compounds and continuing to work on the amines, 
until in 1871 he was appointed to the chair of chemistry at 
Rome university. Apart from his work on organic chemistry, 
which includes also an investigation of santonin, he rendered 
great service to the philosophy of chemistry when in his memoir 
Sunto di un corso di Filosofia chemiea (1858) he insisted on the 
distinction, till then imperfectly realized, between molecular 
and atomic weights, and showed how the atomic weights of 
elements contained in volatile compounds can be deduced from 
the molecular weights of those compounds, and how the atomic 
weights of elements of whose compounds the vapour densities 
are unknown can be ascertained from a knowledge of their 
specific heats. For this achievement, of fundamental importance 
for the atomic theory in chemistry, he was awarded the Copley 
medal by the Royal Society in i8qi. Cannizzaro’s scientific 
eminence in 1871 secured him admission to the Italian .senate, 
of which he was vice-president, and as a member of the Council 
of Public Instruction and in other ways he rendered important 
services to the cause of scientific education in Italy. 

CANNOCK, a market town in the western parliamentary 
division of Staffordshire, England, in the district known as 
Cannock Chase, 130 m. N.W. from London by the London and 
North Western railway. Pop. of urban district (1891) 20,613 ; 
(1901) 23.974. The church of St Luke is Perpendicular, enlarged 
in modem times. The famous political preacher, Henry Sach- 
everell, held the living early in the 18th century. Cannock has 
tool, boiler, brick and tile works. Cannock Chase, a tract 
generally exceeding 500 ft. in elevation, extends on an axis 
from north-west to south-east over some 36,000 acres. It was 
a royal presen'e, and remains for the most part an uncultivated 
waste, liut it is also a rich coalfield, and there arc mines in every 
direction. Brownhills, Burntwood and Chase Town, (Ireat 
Wyrley, Hednesford, Hammcrwich, and I’elsall arc townships 
or villages of the mining population. 

CANNON (a word common to Romance languages, from the 
Lat. canna, a reed, tube, w'ith the addition of the augmentative 
termination -on, -one), a gun or piece of ordnance. The word, 
first found about 1400 (there is an indenture of Henry IV. 1407 
referring to “ canones, seu instrumenta Anglice gunnes vocata ”), 
is commonly applied to any form of firearm which is fired from 
a carriage or fixed mounting, in contradistinction to “ small- 
arms,” which arc fired without a rest or support of any kind.' 
An exception must be made, however, in the case of machine 
guns (?.!'.), and the word as used in modem times may he defined 
as follows: “ a piece of ordnance mounted upon a fixed or 
movable carriage and firing a projectile of greater calibre than 
1 1 in.” In French, however, canon is the term applied to the 
barrel of small arms, and also, as an alternative to mitrailleuse 
or mitrailleur, to machine guns, as well as to ordnance properly 
so-called. The Hotchkiss machine gun used in several navies is 
officially called “ revolving cannon.” For details see Artillery, 
Ordnance, Machine Guns, See, Amongst the many derived 
senses of the word may be mentioned “ cannon curls,” in which 
the hair is arranged in horizontal tubular curls one above the 
other. For “ cannon ” in billiards see Billiards. 

In the i6th and 17th centuries the ‘‘ cannon ” in England 
was distinctively a large piece, smaller natures of ordnapo* 
being called by various special names such as culverin, sidaNd 
falcon, demi-cannon, &c. We hear of Cromwell takiijfp*wifh 
him to Ireland (1649) “ two cannon of eight inches, two cannon 
of seven, two demi-cannon, two twenty-four pounders,” &c. 

Sir James Turner, a distinguished professional soldier con¬ 
temporary with Cromwell, says: “ TThe cannon or battering 
ordnance is divided by the English into Cannon Royal, Whole 
Cannon and Demi-Cannon. 'Ihe first is likewise called the 
Double Cannon, she weighs 8000 pound of metal and shoots a 
bullet of 60,62 or 63 pound weight. The Whole Cannon weighs 
7000 pound of metal and shoots* bullet of 38, 39 or 40 pound. 

' The original small arms, however, are often referred to as hand 
cannon. 
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The Deml-Cannon weighs about 6000 pound and shoots a bullet 
of 28 or 30 pound. . . . These three several guns are called 
cannons of eight, cannons of seven and cannons of six.” The 
generic sense of “ cannon,” in which the word is now exclusively 
used, is found along with the special sense above mentioned 
as early as 1474. A warrant of that year issued by Edward IV. 
of England to Richard Copcote orders him to provide “bumbardos, 
canones, culverynes . , . et alios canones quosrumque, ac ptdveres, 
sulfer ... pro eisdem canonibus necessarias." " Artillery ” and 
“ ordnance,” however, were the more usual terms up to the time 
of Louis XIV. (f. 1670), about which time heavy ordnance 
Ix^ran to be classified according to the weight of its shot, and the 
special sense of ‘‘ cannon ” disappears. 

CANNON-BALL TREE (Couroupita guianensis), a native of 
tropical South America (French Guiana), which bears large 
spherical woody fruits, containing numerous seeds, as in the 
allied genus UerthoUetia (Brazil nut). 

CANNSTATT, or Kannstatt, a town of Germany in the 
kingdom of Wurttemberg, pleasantly situated in a fertile valley 
on both banks of the Neckar, 2J m. from Stuttgart, with which 
it has been incorporated since 1904. I’op. (1905) 26,497. It is 
a railway centre, has two Evangelical and a Roman (iatholic 
church, two bridges acro.ss the Neckar, handsome streets in the 
modern quarter of the town and fine promenades and gardens. 
There is a good deal of business in the town. Railway plant, 
automobiles and machinery are manufactured ; spinning and 
weaving are carried on ; and there are chemical works and a 
brewery here. Fruit and vines are largely cultivated in the 
neighbourhood. A large population is temporarily attracted 
to Lannstatt by the fame of its mineral springs, which arc valu¬ 
able for di.seases of the throat and weaknesses of the nervous 
system. These springs were known to the Romans. Besides 
the usual bathing establishments there are several medical 
institutions for the treatment of disease. Near the town are the 
palaces of Rosenstein and Wilhelma; the latter, built (1842- 
1851) for King William of Wiirttemberg in the Moorish style, is 
surrounded by beautiful gardens. In the ncighijourhood also 
are immense caves in the limestone where numerous bones of 
mammoths and other extinct animals have been found. On the 
Rotenbei^, where formerly stood the ancestral castle of the 
house of Wurttemberg, is the mausoleum of King William and his 
wife. 

Cannstatt (Condistat) is mentioned early in the 8th century as 
the place where a great court was held by Charlemagne for the 
trial of the rct)ellious dukes of the Alamunni and the Bavarians. 
From the emperor Louis the Bavarian it received the same rights 
and privileges as were enjoyed by the town of Esslingen, and 
until the middle of the 14th century it was the capital of the 
county of Wurttemberg. Cannstalt was the scene of a victory 
gained by the French over the Austrians on the 21st of July 
1796. 

See Veiel, Der Kurort Kannstatt und seine Mineratquellen (Cann¬ 
statt, 1873). 

CANO, ALONZO (1601-1667), Spanish painter, architect and 
sculptor, was born at Granada. He has left in Spain a very 
great number of specimens of his genius, which display the 
boldness of his design, the facility of liis pencil, the purity of his 
flesh-tints and his knowledge of chiaroscuro. He learned archi¬ 
tecture from his father, Miguel Cano, painting from Pacheco 
and sculpture from Juan Martinez Montanes. As a statuary, 
his most famous works are the Madonna and Child in the church 
of Nebrissa, and the colossal figures of San Pedro and San Pablo. 
As an architect, he indulged in too profuse ornamentation, and 
gave way too much to the fancies of his day. Philip IV. made 
him royal architect and king’s painter, and gave him the church 
preferment of a canon. His more important pictures are at 
Madrid. He was notorious for his ungovernable temper ; and 
it is said that once he risked his life by committing the then 
capital offence of dashing to pieces the statue of a saint, when in 
a rage with the purchaser who grudged the price he demanded. 
His known passionateness also (according to another story) 
caused him to be suspected, and even tortured, for the murder of 
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his wife, though all other circumstances pointed to his servant 
as the culprit. 

CANO, MELCHIOR (1525--1560), Spanish theologian, bom at 
Taranyon, in New Castile, joined the- Dominican order at an 
early age at Salamanca, where in 1546 he succeeded to the 
theological chair in that university. A man of deep learning 
and originality, proud and a victim to the odium theologieum, 
he could brook no rivalry. The only one who at that time could 
compare with him was the gentle Bartolomeo de Caranza, also a 
Doniinican and afterwards archbishop of Toledo. At the uni¬ 
versity the schools were divided between the partisans of the 
two professors; but Cano pursued his rival with relentless 
virulence, and took part in the condemnation for heresy of his 
brother-friar. The new society of the Jesuits, as being the fore¬ 
runners of Antichrist, also met with his violent opposition ; and 
he was not grateful to them when, after attending the council 
of Trent in 1545, he was sent, by their influence, in 1552, as 
bishop of the far-off sec of the Canaries. His personal influence 
with Philip II. soon procured his recall, and he was made pro¬ 
vincial of his order in Castile. In 15.16 he wrote his famous 
Consultatio theologira, in which he advised the king to resist the 
temporal encroachments of the papacy and, as absolute monarch, 
to defend his rights by bringing about a radical change in the 
administration of ecclesiastical revenues, thus making Spain 
less dependent on Roine. With this in his mind Paul IV. styled 
him “ a son of perdition.” The reputation of Cano, however, 
rests on a posthumous work, De Jjiris theologicis (Salamanca, 
15O2), which stands to-day unrivalled in its own line. In this, a 
genuine work of the Renaissance, Cano endeavours to free 
dogmatic theology from the vain subtleties of tlie schools and, 
by clearing away the puerilities of the later scholastic theologians, 
to bring religion back to first principles ; and, by giving rules, 
method, co-ordination and system, to build up a scientific 
treatment of theology. He died at Toledo on the 30th of 
September 1560. T,, ) 

CANOE (from Carib. candoa, the West Indian name found in 
use by Columbus; the Fr. canot, boat, and Ger. Kahn, are 
derived from the Lat. canna, reed, vessel), a sort of general term 
for a boat sharp at both ends, originally designed for propulsion 
by one or more paddles (not oars) held without a fixed fulcrum, 
the packller facing the bow. As the historical native name for 
certain types of boat used by savages, it is applied in such cases 
to those which, like other boats, are open within from end to end, 
and the modern ” Canadian canoe ” preserves this sense; but 
a more specific usage of the name is for such craft as differ 
essentially from open boats by being covered in with a deck, 
except for a “ well ” where the paddler sits. Modern develop¬ 
ments are the cruising canoe, combining the use of paddle and 
sails, and the racing canoe, equipped with sails only. 

The primitive canoes were light frames of wood over which 
skins (as in the Eskimo canoe) or the bark of trees (as in the 
North American Indians’ birch-bark canoe) were tightly stretched. 
The modern painted canvas canoe, built on Indian lines, was 
a natural development of this idea. The Indian also used, and 
the African still uses, the “ dug-out,” made from a tree hollowed 
by fire after the manner of Robinson Crusoe. Many of these are 
of coasidcrable size and carrying capacity ; one in the New York 
Natural History Museum from Queen Charlotte’s Island is 63 ft. 
long, 8 ft. 3 in. wide, and 5 ft. deep, cut from a single log. The 
“ war canoe ” of paddling races is its modern successor. In the 
islands of the Pacific primitive canoes are wonderfully handled by 
the natives, who make long sea voyages in them, often stiffening 
them by attaching another hull (see Catamaran). 

In the earlier part of the 19th century, what was known as a 
“ canoe ” in England was the short covered-in craft, with a 
” well ’’ for the paddler to sit in, which was popularly used for 
short river practice ; and this type still survives. But the sport 
of canoeing in any real sense dates from 1865, when John Mac¬ 
Gregor {q.v.) designed the canoe “ Rob Roy ” for long journeys 
by water, using both double-bladed paddle and sails, yet light 
enough (about 70 lb) to be carried over land. The general type 
of this canoe is built of oak with a cedar deck; the length is from 
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II ft. to 15 ft., the beam from 26 in. to 30 in., the depth 10 in. 
to 16 in. The paddle is 7 ft. long and 6 in. wide in the blade, 
the canoeist sits low in a cockpit, and in paddling dips the blades 
first on one side and thcti»the other. The rig is generally yawl. 

In i86(j the Royal Canoe Club was formed in England, and the 
prince of Wales (afterwards Edward VII.) became commodore. 
Its headquarters arc at Kingston-on-Thames and it is still the 
leiiding organization. There is also the British Canoe Association, 
devoted to cruising. After the English canoes were seen in Paris 
at the Exhibition of 1867, others like them were built in France. 
Branches and clubs were formed also at the English universities, 
and in Liverpool, Hull, Edinburgh and Glasgow. The New York 
Canoe Club was founded in 1871. One member of the Royal 
Canoe Club crossed the English Channel in his canoe, another the 
Irish Channel from Scotland to Ireland, and many rivers were 
cxplered in inaccessible parts, like the Jordan, the Kishon, and 
the Abana and the Pharpar at Damascus, as well as the Lake 
Menzaleh in the Delta of the Nile, and the Lake of Galilee and 
Waters of Merom in Syria. 

W. Haden Powell modified the type of the “ Rob Roy ” in the 
“ Nautilus,” intended only for sailing. From this time the two 
kinds of pleasure canoe—paddling and sailing—parted companc-, 
and developed each on its own lines ; the sailing canoe soon 
(1882) had a deck scat and tiller, a smaller and smaller cockpit, 
and a larger and larger sail area, with the consequent neces.sary 
air and water-tight bulkheads in the hull. Paul Butler of Lowell, 
Mass., added (1886) the sliding outrigger .seat, allowing the 
canoeist to slide out to windward. The final stage is the racing 
machine pure and simple, .seen in the exciting contests at the 
annual August meets of the American Canoe Association on the 
St I.awrenre river, or at the more frequent race days of its 
constituent divisions, associated as Canadian (47 clubs), Atlantic 
(32 clubs). Central (26 clubs) and Western. 

The paddling canoe, propelled by single-bladed paddles, is also 
represented in single, tandem and crew (” war canoe ”) races, 
and this form of the sport remains more of the amateur type. 
The “ Canadian,” a clinker or carvel built mahogany or cedar or 
bass-wood canoe, or the painted canvas, bark or compressed 
paper canoe, all on the general lines of the Indian birch bark, are 
as common on American rivers as the ptmt is on the Thames, and 
are similarly used. 

See MacGregor, A Thoufiand Milef: in iite Itnh liov Canoe (jSfV>), 
The Jiob Roy on the Baltu, die. ; W. Xtaden Powell. Canoe Tiaoeiiing 
(1871) : \V. I.. ,'\l(len, Canoe and the Tlyiny Proa (New' York, iHyS) ; 
J. 1). Hayward, Campiny oat with the Itritish Can<w .A t'.iteiation : 
C. U. Vaiix, Canoe Handtina (Now York. 1888) ; Stephens, Caioie 
and boat Buildinf; (New York, i88i). 

CANON. The Greek word Kniaiv means originally a straight 
rod or pole, and metaphorically what serves to keep a thing 
upright or straight, a rule. In the New Testament it occurs in 
Gal. vi. i6, and 2 Cor. x. 1,3, 15, 16, signifying in the former 
passage a measure, in the latter what is measured, a district. 
The general applications of the word fall mainly into two groups, 
in one of which the underlying meaning is that of rule, in the other 
that of a list or catalogue, i.e. of books containing the rule. Of 
the first, such uses as tliat of a standard or rule of conduct or 
taste, or of a particular form of musical composition (.see below) 
may he mentioned, but the principal example is of the sum of the 
laws regulating the ecclesiastical body (see Canon Law). In the 
second group of uses that of the ecclesiastical dignitary (see below), 
that of the list of the names of those persons recognized as saints 
by the Church (see Canonization), and that of the authoritative 
body of .Scriptures (see below) arc examples. 

Mii.ttr,- A canon in part-music is the form taken by the 
earliest compositions in harmony, successive or consequent parts 
having the same melody, but each beginning at a stated period 
after its precursor or antecedent. In many early polyphonic 
compositions, one or more voices were imitated note for note by 
the others, so that the otlier parts did not need to be written out 
at all, hut were deduced from the leaders by a rule or canon. Sir 
Frederick Bridge has pointed out that in this way the term 
” canon ” came to supersede the old name of the art-form, Fuga 
ligaia. (.See also under Fugue, Contrapuntal Forms and 


Music.) When the first part completes ifs rhythmical sentence 
before the second enters, and tlien continues the melody as an 
accompaniment to the second, and so on for the third or fourth, 
this form of canon in Ifngland was styled a “round ” or “ catch ” ; 
the stricter canon being one in which the succession of parts did 
not depend on the ending of the phrase. But outside England 
catches and canons were undifferentiated. The “ round ” 
derived its name from the fact that the first part returned to the 
beginning while the others continued the melody ; the “ catch ” 
meant that each later part caught up the tune. The problem of 
the canon, as an artistic composition, is to find one or more points 
in a melody at which one or more successive parts may start the 
same tune harmoniously. Catches were familiar in English folk 
music until after the Restoration; different trades hanng 
characteristic melodies of their own. In the time of Charles 11 . 
they took a bacchanalian cast, and later became sentimental. 
Gradiinlly the form went out as a type of folk music, and now 
survives mainly in its historical interest. (H. Cii.) 

The Church Dignitary. —A canon is a person who possesses a 
prebend, or revenue allotted for the performance of divine service 
in a cathedral or collegiate church. Though the institute of canons 
as it at present exists docs not go back beyond the i tth century it 
has a long history behind it. The name is derived from the list 
(matricula) of the clerg}- belonging to a church, namv being thus 
used in the council of Nicaca (c. ifi). In the .synod of Laodicea 
the adjective Kai'oiaxos is found in this sense (c. 15); and 
during the bth century tltc word carumicus occurs commonly in 
western Europe in relation to the clergy belonging to a cathedral 
or other church. Eusebius of t'ercelli (d. ,370) was the first to 
introduce the system whereby the cathedral clergy dwelt together, 
leading a .semi-monastic life in common and according to rule ; 
and St .Augustine established a similar manner of life for the 
clergy of his cathedral at Hippo. The system spread widely over 
Africa, Spain and Gaul; a familiar instance is St Gregory's 
injunction to St Augustine that at Canterbury the bishop and his 
clergy should live a common life together, similar to the monastic 
life in which he had been trained; that these “ clerics ” at 
Canterbury were nut monks is shown by the fact that those of 
them in the lower clerical grades were free to marry and live at 
home, without forfeiting their position or emoluments as members 
of the body of cathedral clergy (Bede, Hist. Keel. i. 27). 'J’his 
mode of life for the secular clergy, which bc<ame common in the 
west, seems never to have taken root in the east. It came to be 
called vita canonica, canonical life, and it was the object of various 
enactments of councils during the 6th, 7th and 8th centuries. 
The first .serious attempt to legislate for it and reduce it to rule 
was made by Chrodegung, bisbop of Metz (c. 750), who composed 
a rule for the clergy of his cathednd, which was in large measure 
an adaptation of the Benedictine Rule to the case of secular 
clergy jiving in common. C'hrodegang’s Rule was adopted in 
many churches, both cathedral and coilegiate (i.e. those served 
by a body of clergy). In 816 the synod of Aix--la-Chapellc (see 
Mint. Germ. Ciincil. ii. 307) made further regulations for the 
canonical life, which became the law in the Frankish empire for 
cathedral and collegiate churches. The Rule of Chrodegang was 
taken as the basis, but was supplemented and in some points 
mitigated and made le.ss monastic in character. There was a 
common dormitory and common refectory for all, but each canon 
was allowed a dwelling room within the cloister ; the use of flesh 
meat was permitted, and the clothing was of better quality than 
that of monks. Each canon retained the use of his private 
property and money, but the revenues of the cathedral or church 
were treated as a common fund for the maintenance of the whole 
establishment. The chief duty of the canons was the performance 
of the church services. Thus the canons were not monks, but 
secular clergy living in community, without taking the monastic 
vows or resigning their private means—a form of life somewhat 
resembling that of the fathers of the London or Birmingham 
Oratory in our day. The bishop was expected to lead the 
common life along with his clergy. 

The canonical life as regulated liy the synod of Aix, subsisted 
in the 9th and loth centuries; but the maintenance of this 
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intermediate form of life was of extreme difficulty. There was a 
constant tendency to relax the bonds of the common life, and 
attempts in various directions to restore it. In England, by the 
middle of the loth century, the prescriptions of the canonical 
life seem to have fallen into desuetude, and in nine cathedrals 
the canons were replaced by communities of Benedictines. In 
the nth century the Rule of (.hrodegang was introduced into 
certain of the English cathedrals, and an Anglo-Siaxon transla- 
tion of it was made under l.eofric for his church of Exeter. The 
turning point came in 1050, when a reforming synod, held at the 
Lateran, exhorted the clergy of all cathedral and collegiate 
churches to live in community, to hold all property and money in 
common, and to “ lead the life of the Apostles ” (cf. Acts ii. 44, 
45 )- The clergy of numerous churches throughout Western 
Europe (that of the Latenm Basilica among them) set themselves 
to carry out these exhortations, and out of this movement grew 
the religious order of Cianons Regular or Augustinian Canons 
(g.r.). The opposite tendency also ran its course and produced 
the institute of secular canons. The. revenues of the cathedral 
were divided into two parts, that of the bishop and that of the 
clergy ; this latter was again divided among the clergy them¬ 
selves, so that each memlier received his own separate income, 
ttnd the persons so sharing, whatever their clerical grade, were 
the canons of the cathedral chttreh. Naturally all attempt at 
I'.ading any kind of common life was frankly abandoned. In 
Jsngland the final establishment of this order of things was due to 
St Osmund (1090). The nature and functions of the institute of 
secular canons are described in the article Cathedral. 

See Dll Conge, Ohs.^arium, under " Canonicus ” ; Amort, i'etus 
JH.sdltlina Cammit.irum (1747), to Ix' used with caution for the 
e.ii luT piTioil ; C. du Molinet. Reflexions histoeiqxtes et ciirietist's sue 
ii's aiitfl/uitis lies chmunnes tan! sit niters que trqultcrs (1O74) • Herzog 
RenU-mvklopadte (ird ed.), art. “ Kapitel" : Wetzer mid Write’ 
Kirchenlfxuim (2nd ed.), art. "Canomca vita” and "Canonikat. " 
The history of the canonical institute is succinctly told, and the U-st 
literature named, liy Mux Hciinbucher, Orden iitid Kongre^tUittneitt 
tSofi, 1. § 55; also by Otto Zockler, Askese mid Monchlum, 1807. 
)>P On medieval secular canons a standard work is Clir 

Wordsworth's Sliilutts of I.int.tdn Cathedral (1802-1807); see also an 
article thereon by Edm. Bishop in Dtflflin Review, J uly 180B. 

(E.’c. B.) 

In the Church of England the canons of cathedral or collegiate 
churches retain their traditional character and functions, 
though they are now, of course, permitted to marry. Their 
duties were defined by the Canons of 1603, and included that of 
residence at the cathedrals according to “ their local customs and 
statutes," and preaching in the cathedral and in the churches of 
the dificese, “ especially those whence they or their church 
receive any yearly rent or profit.” A canonry not being legally a 
" cure of souls,” a canon may hold a benefice in addition to his 
prelx-nd, in spite of the acts against pluralities. By the Canons 
of 1603 he was subject to discipline if he made his canonry an 
excuse for neglecting his cure. By the act of 1840 reforming 
cathedral chapters the number of canonries was greatly reduced, 
while some, were made applicable to the endowment of arch¬ 
deaconries and professorships. At Uie same time it was enacted 
that a canon must have been six years in priest’s orders, except in 
the case of canonries annexed to any profe.ssorship, headship or 
other office in any university. The obligatory period of residence, 
hitherto varying in different churches, was aJ.so fixed at a uniform 
period of three months. The right of presentation to canonries 
is now vested in some cases in the crown, in others in the lord 
chancellor, the archbishop or in the bishop of the diocese. 

Honorary canons are properly canons who have no prebend or 
other emoluments from the common fund of the chapter. In the 
case of old cathedrals the title is liestowed upon deserving 
clergymen by the bishop as a mark of distinction. In new 
cathedrals, e.g. Manchester or Birmingham, where no endowment 
exists for a chapter, the bishop is empowered to appoint honorary 
canons, who carry out the ordinary functions of a cathedral 
body (see Cathedral). 

Minor canons, more properly styled priest - vicars, are ap- 
(winted by the dean and chapter. Their function is mainly to 
sing the service, and they are selected therefore mainly for their 
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voices and musical qualifications. They may hold a benefice, if 
It lies within 6 m. of the cathedral. 

In the Protestant churches of the continent canons as ecclesi¬ 
astical officers have reused to exist. In Prussia and .Saxony, 
however, certain chapters, secularized at the Reformation, 
still exist. The canons {Domherren) are, however, laymen with 
no ecclesiastical character whatever, and their rich preliends are 
merely sources of endowment for the cadets of noble families. 

See I'liUlimore. Redes. Law, 2 vols. (London. 1805). (W. A. I'.) 

The .Smptures. —There are three opinions as to the origin of 
the application of the term “ canon ” to the writings used by the 
C hristian Church. According to Semler, Baur and others, the word 
had originally the sense of list or eatalogue- the books publicly 
read m Christian assemblies. Others, as Steiner, suppose that 
since the Alexandrian grammarians applied it to collections of 
old Greek authors as models of excellence or classics, it nflant 
classical (canonical) writings. According to a third opinion, the 
term included from the first the idea of a regulating principle. 
Tliis is the more probable, because the same idea lies in the New 
Testament use of the noun, and pervades its applications in the. 
language of the early Fathers down to the time of Constantine, 
as Credner has shown,* The “k«iw of the church” in the 
Clementine homilies,* the “ ecclesiastical xavtiv ” » and the “ KaViiiV 
of the truth in (lement and Ircnaeus,^ the xavtoe of the faith in 
Polycrates,*' the regula fidei of Tertullian," and the lihri regulares 
of Origen * imply a normative principle. Credner’s view of xaewe 
as an abbreviation of xavdeos, equivalent to Scripturae 

legis in Diocletian’s Art,» is too artificial, and is unsanctioned 
by usage. 

The earliest example of its application to a catalogue of the 
Old or New Testament books occurs in the Latin translation of 
Origen’s homily on Joshua, where the original seems to have 
been xiti'ti'n'. The word itself 'is certainly in Amphilochius," as 
well as in Jerome ’o and Rufinus." As the Latin translation of 
Origen has canonicus and canonisatus, we infer that he used 
xai'onxds', opposed as it is to apocryphus or secretus. The first 
occurrence of xai'uvixds is in the sqth canon of the council of 
Laodicea, where it is contrasted with tfiiwTtxds and axuvricurros. 
Koroi>if<;/Me<t,‘'fa«o«izedbooks,”is first used in Athanasius’s festal 
epistle.** The kind of rule which the earliest Fathers thought the 
Scriptures to be can only be conjectured ; it is certain that they 
believed the Old Testament books to be a divine and infallible 
guide. But the New Testament was not so considered till 
towards the close of the 2nd century, when the conception of a 
Catholic Church was realized. The collection of writings was not 
called Scripture, or put on a par with the Old Testament as sacred 
and inspired, till the time of Theophilus of Antioch (about 180 
A.D.). Hence Irenaeus applies the epithets divine and perfect to 
the Scriptures ; and Clement of Alexandria calls them inspired. 

When distinctions were made among the Biblical writings other 
words were employed, sjynonymous with xavoeifd/ieva or xexa- 
vovuTiuva, such as ivStafli/Ka, wfiurnera. The canon was thus 
a catalogue of writings, foming a rule of truth, sacred, divine, 
revealed by God for the instruction of men. The rule was 
perfect for its purpose. (See Bible : section Canon.) 

The terra “ canonical,” i.e. that which is approved or ordered 
by the “ canon ” or rule, is applied to ecclesiastical vest¬ 
ments, “ canonicals,” and to those hours set apart by the 
Church for prayer and devotion, the “ Canonical Hours ” (see 
Breviary). (S, d.) 

* Znr Geschiehte des Kanons, pp. 3-68. 

* Clement Horn., ap. Cotclcr. vol. i. p. 608. 

* Stromata, vi. 15, p. S(>3, ed. Potter. 

‘ Adv. Haeres. i. 05./. » Euseb. H.E. v. 24. 

* De praescript. Haeftticorum, chs. 12. 13. 

t Comment, in Mat, iii. p. 916, od. Delaruc. 

" Monumenta vetera adiDonatistarum histnriam perlinentia, ed. 
Diipin, p. 168. 

" At the end of the Iambi ad Seleucum, on the books of the New 
T estament, he adds, obros dtpevSiffraTos Kaviltr hr etij Tur BeoirrtbaTur 
ypapCtr. 1" Prologue galeatus in ii. Reg. 

** Expos, in Symh. Apost. 37. p. 374, ed. Mignc. 

** After the word is added xal vapaSoflirra, reereMrra rl beta etmi. 
0 pp. vol. i. p. 961, ed. Benedict. 
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CANONESS (Fr. chanoinesse, Ger. Kanonissin, Lat. canmica 
or canmica tnrgo), a female beneficiary of a religious college. In 
the 8th century chapters of canons were instituted in the Frankish 
empire, and in imitation of these certain women took common 
vows of obedience and chastity, though not of poverty. Like 
nuns they had common table and dormitoiy, and recited the 
breviary, but generally the rule was not so strict as in the case of 
nuns. The canonesses often taught girls, and were also employed 
in embroidering ecclesiastical vestments and transcribing 
liturgical books. A distinction was drawn between regular and 
secular canonesses, the latter being of noble family and not 
practising any austerity. Some of their abbesses were notable 
feudal princesses. In Germany several foundations of this 
kind (e.g. Gandersheim, Herford and Quedlinburg), which were 
practically secular institutions before the Reformation, adopted 
the ^'rotestant faith, and still exist, requiring of their members 
the simple conditions of celibacy and obedience to their superior 
during membership. These institutions (Stifter) are now practi¬ 
cally almshouses for the unmarried daughters of noble families. 
In some cases the right of presentation belongs to the head of the 
family, sometimes admission is gained by purcha.se; but in 
modern times a certain number of prebends have been created for 
the daughters of deserving officials. The organization of the Sti/l 
is collegiate, the head bearing the ancient titles of abbess, prioress 
or provostess (Probstin), and the canonesses {Stijlsiamen) meet 
periodically in Konvenl for the discussion of the affairs of the 
community. The ladies are not bound to residence. In many of 
these Stifter quaint pre-Reformation customs and ceremonies 
still survive ; thus, at the convent of St John the Baptist at 
Schleswig, on the day of the patron .saint, the room in which the 
Konvent is held is draped in black and a realistic life-size wax 
head of St John on a charger is placed in the centre of the table 
round which the canonesses sit. • 

CANONIZATION, in its widest sense, an act by which in the 
Christian Church the ecclesiastical authority grants to a deceased 
believer the honour of public cultus. In the early Church there 
was no formal canonization. The cultus applied at first to local 
martyrs, and it was only in exceptional circumstances that a 
kind of judiciary inquiry and express decision became necessary 
to legitimate this cultus. The peculiar situation of the Church of 
Africa explains the Vindicatio martyrum, which was early 
practised there Milevit., i. 16). In the cultus rendered to 

confessors, the authorization of the Church had long been merely 
implicit. But when an express decision was given, it was the 
bishop who gave it. Gradually the canonization of saints came 
to be included in the centralizing movement which reserved to the 
pope the most important acts of ecclesiastical power. The earliest 
acknowledged instance of canonization by the pope is that of 
Ulric of Augsburg, who was declared a saint by John XV. in a.d. 
993. From that time the pontifical intervention became more 
and more frequent, and, in practice, the right of the bishops in 
the matter of canonization continued to grow more restricted. 
In 1170 the new right was sufficiently established for Pope 
Alexander III. to affirm that the bishops could not imstitute the 
cultus of a new saint without the authority of the Roman Church 
(Cap. Audivimus, Decret. Dr Pell, el venerat. SancUrrum, iii. 115). 
The 12th and, especially, the J3th centuries furnish many 
examples of canonizations pronounced by the popes, and the 
procedure of this period is well ascertained. It was much more 
summary than that practised in modem times. The evidence of 
those who had known the holy personages was collected on the 
spot. The in(|uiry was as rapid as the judgment, and both often 
took place a short tiipe after the death oft^e .saint, as in the cases 
of St Thomas of Canterbury (died 1170, ca*(f>nized 1173), St Peter 
of Castelnau (died on the 15th of January 1*08, canonized on the 
12th of March of the same year), St Frapeis of Assisi (died on the 
4th of October 1226, canonized on the tgth of July 1228), and St 
Anthony of Padua (died on the 13th of June 1231, canonized on 
the 3rd of June 1232). 

At this period there was no marked difference between canon¬ 
ization and beatification. In modern practice, as definitively 
settled by the decrees of Pope Urban VIII. (1625 and 1634), the 


two acts are totally distinct. Canonization is the solemn and 
definitive act by which the pope decrees the plenitude of public 
honours. Beatification consists in permitting a cultus, the 
manifestations of which are restricted, and is merely a step 
towards canonization. 

The procedure at present followed at the Roman curia is either 
exceptional or commm. The approval of immemorial cultus comes 
within the category of exceptional procedure. Urban VIII., 
while forbidding the rendering of a public cultus without author¬ 
ization from the Holy See, made an exception in favour of the 
blessed who were at that time (1625) in possession of an im¬ 
memorial cultus, i.e. dating back at least a century (1525). The 
procedure per viam casus excepti consists in the legitimation of a 
cultus which has been rendered to u saint for a very long time. 
The causes of the martyrs (declarationis martyrii) also are 
exceptional. Juridical proof is required of the fact of the martyr¬ 
dom and of its cause, i.e. it must he established that the servant 
of God was put to death through hatred of the faith. These are 
the two cases which constitute exceptional procedure. 

The common procedure is that in which the cause is prosecuted 
per viam non cultus. It is, in reality, a suit at law, pleaded before 
the tribunal of the Congregation of Rites, which is a permanent 
commission of cardinals, assisted by a certain number of sub¬ 
ordinate officers and presided over by a cardinal. The supreme 
judge in the matter is the pope himself. The postulator, who is 
the mandatory of a diocese or ecclesiastical commonalty, is the 
solicitor. He must furnish the proofs, which are collected 
according to very stringent rules. 'J’he promoter of the faith, 
popularly called the “ devil’s advocate ” (advocatus diaboli), is 
the defendant, whose official duty is to point out to the tribunal 
the weak points of the case. 

The procedure is loaded with many formalities, of which the 
historical explanation lies in the tribuntils of the ancient system, 
and which considerably delay the progress of the causes. The 
first decisive step is the introduction of the cause. If, by the advice 
of the cardinals who have examined the documents, the poj)e 
pronounce his approval, the servant of God receives the title of 
“ Venerable,” but is not entitled to any manifestation of cultus. 
Only in the event of the claimant passing this test succc.ssfully 
can the essential part of the procedure be begun, which will result 
in conferring on the Venerable the title of ” Blessed.” This part 
consists in three distinct proceedings: (i) to establish a reputation 
for sanctity, (2) to establish the heroic quality of the virtues, (3) 
to prove the working of miracles. A favourable judgment on all 
three of these tests is called the decree de tuto, by which the pope 
decides that they may safely proceed to the solemn beatification 
of the servant of God (Tuto procedi potest ad solemnem V.S.D.N. 
bealificaiionem). In the ceremony of beatification the essential 
part consists in the reading of the pontifical brief, placing the 
Venerable in the rank of the Blessed, which is done during a 
solemn mass, celebrated with special rites in the great hall 
above the vestibule of the basilica of St Peter. 

The process of canonization, which follows that of beatification, 
is usually less lengthy. It consists principally in the di.scussion of 
the miracles (usually two in number) obtained by the intercession 
of the Blessed since the decree of beatification. After a great 
number of formalities and prayers, the pope pronounces the 
sentence, and indicates eventually the day on which he will 
proceed to the ceremony of canonization, which takes place with 
great solemnity in the basilica of St Peter. 

The extremely complicated procedure which is prescrilred for 
the conduct of the cases in order to ensure every opportunity for 
exercising rigour and discretion, considerably retards the progress 
of the causes, and necessitates a numerous staff. This circum¬ 
stance, together with the custom of ornamenting the basilica of 
St Peter very richly on the day of the ceremony, accounts for 
the considerable cost which a canonization entails. To prevent 
abuses, a minute tariff of expenses was drawn up during the 
pontificate of Leo XIII. 

The Greek Church, represented by the patriarch of Constanti¬ 
nople, and the Russian Church, represented by the Holy Synod, 
also canonize their saints after a preliminarj' examination of their 
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titles to public cultus. Their procedure is less rigorous than 
that of the Roman Church, and as yet has been but imperfectly 
studied. 

See J. Fontanini, Codex Conslitutionum quas summi ponlifices 
edidervnt in solemni canonizattone sanctorum (Komc, 1729, a collection 
of original documents); Pr. Lambertini (Pope Benedict XIV.), De 
servorum Dei beatificatione et healurum canonizattone (Bologna. 1744- 
1738). several times reprinted, and more remarkable for erudition 
and knowledge of canon law than for historical criticism ; Al. Lauri, 
Codex pro posiulatorihus causarum beatipcationis et canonizationts, 
recognovit Joseph Fornari (Roniae, i8yg); F. W. Faber. Essay on 
Beatification, Canonization, drc. (London. 1848); A. Boudinhon, 
Les Prods de htatificalion el de canonisation (Paris, 1905); E, Golu- 
binskij, Isloriia Kanonizafii sviatich v russhoi ferkvi (Moscow, igot). 

(H. De.)' 

CANON LAW. Canon law, jus canonicum, is the sum of the 
laws which regulate the ecclesiastical body ; for this reason it is 
also called ecclesiastical law, jus ecclesiasticum. It is also re¬ 
ferred to under the name of canones, sacri canortes, a title of 
great antiquity, for the navni'a, regulae, were very early dis¬ 
tinguished from the secular laws, the I'd/im., leges. 

The word kui'iuv, canon, has been employed in ecclesiastical 
literature in several different senses (sec Canon above). The 
yggfg disciplinary decisions of the council of Nicaea, for 
"canon." example (can. j, 2, &c.), employ it in the sense of an 
Dittenat established rule, ecclesiastical in its origin and in its 
meaainge. object. But the expre.ssion is most frequently used to 
designate disciplinary laws, in which case canons are distinguished 
from dogmatic definitions. With regard to form, the decisions of 
councils, even when dogmatic, arc rolled canons ; thus the 
definitions of the council of Trent or of the Vatican, which 
generally begin with the words “ Si quis dixerit," and end with 
the anathema, are canons ; while the long chapters, even when 
dealing with matters of discipline, retain the name of chapters or 
decrees. Similarly, it has become customary to give the name of 
canons to the texts inserted in certain canonical complications 
such as the Decretum of Gratian, while the name of chapters is 
given to the analogous quotations from the Booksof the Decretals. 
It is merely a question of words and of usage. As to the ex¬ 
pression jus canonicum, it implies the systematic codification of 
ecclesiastical legislation, and had no existence previous to the 
labours which resulted in the Corpus juris canonici. 

Canon law is divided into public law and private law; the 
former is concerned with the corustitution of the Church, and, 
DMeloam consequently, with the relations between her and other 
* “ *■ bodies, religious and civil; the latter has as its object 
the internal discipline of the ecclesiastical body and its members. 
This division, which has been found convenient for the study of 
canon law, has no precedent in the collections of texts. With 
regard to the texts now in force, the name of jus antiquum, 
ancient law, has been given to the laws previous to the Corpus 
juris canonici; the legislation of this Corpus has been called 
jus novum, new law ; and finally, the name of recent law, jus 
novissimum, has been given to the law established by the council 
of Trent and subsequent papal constitutions. There is a further 
distinction between the written law, jus scriptum, laws made by 
the councils or popes, which are to be found in the collections, 
and the unwritten law, jus non scriptum, a body of practical 
rules arising rather from natural equity and from custom than 
from formid laws; with this is connected the customary law. 
In the Church, as in other societies, it has happened that the 
unwritten customary law has undergone a gradual diminution 
in importance, as a consequence of centralization and the 
accumulation of written laws ; nowadays it need not be reckoned 
with, save in cases where local customs are involved. The 
common law is that which is intended to regulate the whole 
body; special or local law is that which is concerned with 
certain districts or certain categories of persons, by derogation 
from or addition to the common law. 

By the sources or authors of the canon law are meant the 
authorities from which it is derived ; they must obviously be of 
such a nature as to be binding upon the whole religious 
ourete. pj. specified portion of it. In the 

highest rank must be placed Christ and the Apostles, whose 
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dispositions for the constitution and government of the Church 
are contained in the New Testament, completed by tradition ; 
for the Church did not accept the disciplinary and ritual pro¬ 
visions of the Old Testament as binding upon her (see Acts xi., 
XV.). To the apostles succeeded the episcopal body, with its 
chief the bishop of Rome, the successor of St Peter, whose 
legislative and disciplinary power, by a process of centralization, 
underwent a slow but uninterrupted development. It is then to 
the episcopate, assembled in ecumenical council, and to its chief, 
that the function of legislating for the whole Church belongs; 
the inferior authorities, local councils or isolated bishops and 
prelates, can only make special laws or statutes, valid only for 
that part of the Church under their jurisdiction. Most of the 
canons, however, which constitute the ancient law, and notably 
those which appear in the Decretum of Gratian, emanate fjom 
local councils, or even from individual bishops ; they have 
found a place in the common law because the collections of 
canons, of which they formed the most notable part, have been 
everywhere adopted. 

Having made these general observations, we must now consider 
the history of those texts and collections of canons which to-day 
form the ecclesiastical law of the Western Church: (i) up to the 
Decretum of Gratian, (2) up to the council of Trent, (3 and 4) up to 
the present day, including the codification ordered by Pius X. 

I. From the Beginning to the Decretum oj Gratian. —At no time, 
and least of all during the earliest centuries, was there any 
attempt to draw up a uniform system of legislation for the whole 
of the Christian Church. The various communities ruled them¬ 
selves principally according to their customs and traditions, 
which, however, possessed a certain uniformity resulting from 
their close connexion with natural and divine law. Strangely 
enough, those documents which bear the greatest resemblance to 
a small collection of canonical regulations, such as the Didache, 
the Didascalia and the Canons of Hippoiytus, have not been 
retained, and find no place in the collections of canons, doubtless 
for the reason that they were not official documents. Even the 
Apostolical Constitutions (q.v.), an expansion of the Didache and 
the Didascalia, after exercising a certain amount of influence, 
were rejected by the council in Trullo (692). Thus the only 
pseudo-epigraphic document preserved in the law of the Greek 
Church is the small collection of the eighty-five so-called “ Apos¬ 
tolic Canons ” {q.v.). The compilers, in their several collections, 
gathered only occasional decisions, the outcome of no pre¬ 
determined plan, given by councils or by certain great bishops. 

These compilations began in the East. It appears that in 
several different districts canons made by the local assemblies' 
were added to those of the council of Nicaea which 
were everywhere accepted and observed. The first 
example seems to be that of the province of Pontus, 
where after the twenty canons of Nicaea were placed the twenty- 
five canons of the council of Ancyra (314), and the fifteen of that 
of Neocaesarea (31 .'5-320). These texts were adopted at Antioch, 
where there were further added the twenty-five canons of the 
so-called council in encaeniis of that city (.341). Soon after¬ 
wards, Paphlagonia contributed twenty canons passed at the 
council of Gangra (held, according to the Synodicon orientale, 
in 343),* and Phrygia fifty-nine canons of the assembly of 
Laodicea (345-381 ?), or rather of the compilation known as the 
work of this council.® The collection was so well and so widely 
known that all these canons were numbered in sequence, and 
thus at the council of Chalcedon (451) several of the canons qf 
Antioch were read out under the number assigned to them in 
the collection of the whole. It was further increased by the 

‘ The councils which we arc about to mention, up to the gth 
century, have been published several times, notably in the great 
collections o£ Hardouin. Mansi. &c.; they will be found brought 
together in one small volume in Bruns. Canones apostolorum et 
conciliorum (Berlin, 1839). 

“ The date of this council was formerly unknown ; it is ascribed 
to 343 by the Syriac Nestorian collection recently published by 
M. Chabot, Synodicon Orientale, p. 278, note 4. 

" See Boudinhon, " Note sur le concUe de I.aodic 4 e." in the 
Compte rendu du premier cangris des savants calhotiques i Paris. 
1888 (Paris. 1889), vol. ii. p. 420. 
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titles to public cultus. Their procedure is less rigorous then 
that of the Roman Church, and as yet has been but imperfectly 
studied. 

See ]. Fontanini, Codtx Constitutimum pus summi pontificts 
tdiihruni in soiemtii ronanMotiotu samtorum (Itunic, 1729. a collectiuo 
ot original documents); Pr. Larobertini (I'oix' Bmedlet XIV.). De 
serporvm Dei btalificafione el beatorum canoMisatione (Bologna, 1744- 
173B). several times reprinted, and more remarkable for erudition 
and knowledge of canon law than for blstoHcal criticism : Al. Lnuri. 
Codex pro postulalorsbus causarum beatiftoationis el eanimixlUionss, 
rerogaoKii Josepk Forpuri (Roiuue, i8<j<j); F. W. Faber, Fssuy an 
OeaHlUalinn. Canimijafion, (London. iSgftj; A. ^ndlnlion, 
Lfi Proris dt el dt oaamisation (Pans, igoj); E. Golw- 

hinakij, Islorifa Kanonitafit iM'affC* V rnsskoj perki'i (Moscow. 1003). 

( 11 . Os.) 
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CAXON LAW. Canon law, fu-t fantmiam, is the sum of the 
laws which regulate tlie ecclesiastical body; for this reason it is 
also called ecclesiastical law, jus tedesiastiam. It is also re* 
ferred to under the name of canones, sacri canones, a title of 
great antiquity, for the sovni'*v, rrgulaf, were very early dis¬ 
tinguished from the secular laws, the vri/nu, leges. 

The word Kurc.'ir, canon, has been employed in ecclesiastical 
literature in several different senses (see Canon above). The 
iNare disciplinary decisions of the council of Nicaea, for 
"eaiwi." example (can. ], 2, &r,), employ it in the sense of an 
DMenat established rule, ecclesiastical in its origin and in its 
object. But the expression is must frequently used to 
designate difi<'iplinary laws, in which case canons are distii^ished 
from dogmatic definitions. With regard tu form, the decisions of 
councils, even when dogmatic, are called canons ; thu.s the 
dehnilions of the council of Trent or of the Vatican, which 
generally begin with the words “ Si quis iUxeri!" and end with 
the anathema, are canons; while the king chapters, even when 
dealing with matters of discipline, retain the name of chapters or 
decrees. Similarly, it has become customary to give the name of 
canons to the texts inserted in certain canonical complications 
such as the Peerettm of Gratuin, while the name of cnapters is 
given to the analogous quotations from the Booksof the Decretals. 
It is merely a question of words and of usage. As to the ex¬ 
pression jus canonicum, it implies the systematic codificalion of 
ecclesiastical legislation, and hud no existence previous to the 
labours which resulted in the Corpus juris canomci, 

Canon law is divided into public law and private law; the 
former is concemed witli the constitution of the Church, and, 
MvtaiaM cun^uenUy, with the relations between her Md other 
bodies, religious and civil; ^e latter has as its object 
the internal discipline of the ecclesiastical body and its memMrs. 
This division, which has been found convenient fur the study of 
canon law, has no precedent in the collections of texts. With 
regard to the texts now in force, the name of jus antiquum, 
ancient law, has been given to the laws previous to the Corpus 
juris eanottiei-, the legislation of this Corpus has been called 
jm novum, new law; wd finally, the name of recent law, jus 
has been given to the law established by the council 
of Trent and subsequent papal constitutions. ’There is a further 
distinction between the written law, jus sertplum, laws made by 
the councils or popes, which are to he found in the collections, 
and the unwritten law, jus non seriptum, a body of practical 
rules arising rather from itatural equity and from custom than 
from formal laws; with this is connected the customary law. 
In the Church, as in other societies, it has happened that the 
unwritten customary law has undergone a gradud diminution 
in importance, as a consequence of centralization and the 
accumulation erf written laws; nowadays it need rut be reckoned 
with, save in cases where local customs are involved. The 
common law is that vriiich is intended to regulate the whole 
body; special or local law b that which is concerned with 
certain districts or certain categories of penons, by derogation 
from or addition to the common law. 

By the sources or authors of the canon law are meant the 
auriiorities from which it is derived ; they must obviously be of 
such a nature as to be binding upon the whole religious 
**"***' body, or at least upon a specified portion of it. In the 
highest rank must be placed Christ and the Apostles, whose 
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dispositions for the constitution and government of the C^reh 
are contained in the New Testament, cornpleted by tradition ; 
for the Church did not accept the disdpliury and ritual pro¬ 
visions of the Old Testament as binding upon her (see Acts id., 
XV.). To the apostles succeeded the episcopal body, with its 
chief the bishop of Rome, the successor of St Peter, whose 
legislative and disciplinary power, by a process of centralization, 
underwent a slow but uninterrupted developn^t. It is then to 
Uie episcopate, assembled in ecumenical council, arui to its chief, 
that the function of legislating for the whole Church belongs; 
the inferior authorities, local councils or isolated bishops and 
prelates, can only make special laws or statutes, valid only for 
that part of the Church under their jurisdiction. Host of the 
canons, however, which constitute the ancient law, and notably 
those which appear in the Deerelum of Gratian, emanate f(om 
local councils, or even from individual bishops ; they have 
Found a place in the common law because the collections of 
canons, of which they formed the most notable part, have been 
everywhere adopted. 

Having made these general observations, we must now consider 
the history of those texts and collections of canons which to-day 
form the ecclesiastical law of the Western Church: (i)up tu the 
Deerelum of Gratian, (z) up to the council of Trent, (3 and 4) up to 
the present day, including the codification ordered by Pius X. 

I . From ihe Beginning to the Deerelum of Grafian, —At no time, 
and least of all during the earliest centuries, was tliere any 
attempt to draw up a uniform system of legislation for the whole 
of the Christian Church. The various communities ruled them¬ 
selves principaUy according to their customs and traditions, 
which, however, possessed a certain uniformity resulting from 
their close connexion with natural and divine law. Strangely 
enough, those documents which bear the greatest resemblance to 
a small collection of canonical regulations, such as the Didache, 
the Didoscalia and the Cknons of Hippolytus, have not been 
retained, and find no place in the collections of canons, doubtless 
for the reason that they were not official documents. Even the 
Apostolical Constitutions (q.v.), an expaiwon of the Didache and 
the Didascolia, after exercising a certain amount of influence, 
wore rejected bj^ the council in Trullo (fiqs). Thus the only 
pseudo-epigraphic document preserved in tlie law of the Greek 
Church is the small collection of the ei^hty-Sve so-called “ Apos¬ 
tolic Canons " (q.v.). The compilers, in their several collections, 
gathered only occasional decisions, the outcome of no pre¬ 
determined plan, given by councils or by certain great bishops. 

These compilations bqtan in the East. It appears that in 
several different districts canons made by the local assemblies > 
were added to those of the council of Nicaea which 
were everywhere accepted and observed. The first 
example seems to be that of the province of I\>ntus, 
where after the twenty canons of Nicaea were placed tlie twenty- 
five canons of the council of Ancyra (314), and the fifteen of that 
of Neocaesarea (313-320). Tliese texts were adopted at Antioch, 
where there were further added the twenty-five canons of the 
so-called council tn eneasniis of that city (341). Soon afber- 
. wards, Paphlagonia contributed twenty canons passed at the 
' council of Gangm. (held, according to the Synediean orientale, 

'' in 343)1* and Phrygia fifty-nine canons of the assembly of 
' Laodicea (345-381 ?}, or rather of the compilation known as the 
work of this council.^ The collection wOs 10 well and ao widely 
known that all these canons were numbered in sequence, and 
thus at the council of Chakedon (451) several of the canons of 
Antioch were read out under the number assigned to them in 
the collection of the whole. It was further mcreased by the 

‘ The councils which wc are about to meotion. up to the gth 
century, have beea published several times, notably in the great 
collectLons ol Uordouin, Mansi, &c.; they will be found brought 
together in one small volume in Bruns, Canonos apouoiorum et 
cmeiHarum (Berlin, 1830), 

' The date of this council was formerly unknown ; It is ascribed 
to 343 by the Syriac Nc^torian collection recently published by 
M, Chabol, Synodicon OrientaU, p. 276. note 4. 

* See Boudinhon, " Note sur le concilo do LaodicSe,'' in the 
CompI* rendu du premier cmgris dee tavonts catholienee i Pmris, 
1888 (Paris, 1889). vol. ii. p. 42a. 
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twenty-eight (thirty) canons of Chalcedon ; about the same 
time were added the four canons of the council of (Constantinople 
of 3SJ, under the name of which also appeared three (or seven) 
other canons of a later date. Towards the .same date, also, the 
so-called “ Apostolic (Canons ” were placed at the head of the 
group. Such was the condition of the Greek collection when 
it was translated and introduced into the West. 

In the course of the 6th century the collection was completed 
by the addition of documents already in existence, but which 
had hitherto remained isolated, notably the canonical letters of 
several great bishops, Dionysius of Alexandria, St Basil and 
others. It was at this time that the Latin collection of Dionysius 
Exiguus became known; and just as he had given the Greek 
councils a place in his collection, so from him were borrowed the 
cary>ns of councils which did not appear in the Greek collection— 
the twenty canons of Sardica (343), in the Greek text, which 
differs considerably from the Latin ; and the council of Carthage 
of 419, which itself included, more or less completely, in 105 
canons, the derisions of the African councils. Soon after came 
the council in Trullo (692), also called the Quinisextum, because 
it was considered as complementary to the two councils (5th 
and 6th ecumenical) of (Constantinople (553 and 680), which 
had not made any disciplinary canons. This assembly elabor¬ 
ated 102 canons, which did not become part of the Western law 
till much later, on the initiative of Pope John VIIL (872-881). 
Now, in the second of its canons, the council in Trullo recognized 
and sanctioned the Greek collection abo\c men- 
/orm.”* tinned ; it enumerates all its articles, insists on the 
recognition of these canons, and at the same time pro¬ 
hibits the addition of others. As thus defined, the collection 
contains the following documents: firstly, the eighty-five 
Apostolic Canons, the Constitutions having been put aside 
us having suffered heretical alterations ; secondly, the canons 
of the councils of Nicaea, Anryra, Neocaesarea, Gangra, Antioch, 
Laodicea, (ionstantinoplc (,381), Ephesus (the disciplinary 
canons of this council deal with the reception of the Ncsiorians, 
and were not communicated to the West), Chalcedon, Sardica, 
Carthage (that of 419, according to Diony.sius), Constantinople 
(.394); thirdly, the .scries of canonical letters of the following 
great bishops — Dionysius of Alexandria, Peter of Alexandria 
(the Martyr), Gregory Thaumaturgus, Athanasius, Basil, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of Nazianzus, Amphilochus of 
Iconium, Tiraotheus of Alexandria, Theophilus of Alexandria, 
Cyril of Alexandria, Gennadius of Constantinople; the canon 
of Cyprian of Carthage (the Martyr) is also mentioned, but with 
the note that it is only valid for Africa. With the addition of 
the twenty-two canons of the ecumenical council of Nicaea 
(787), this will give us the whole contents of the official collection 
of the Greek Church ; since then it ha.s remained unchanged. 
The law of the Greek (ihurch was in reality rather the work of 
the Byzantine emperors.^ 

The collection has had several commentators; we need only 
mention the commentaries of Photius (883), Zonaras (1120) 
and Balsamon (1170). A collection in which the texts are 
.simply reproduced in their chronological order is obviously 
inconvenient; towards 550, Johannes Scholasticus, patriarch 
of Constantinople, drew up a methodical cla.s.sifiration of them 
under fifty heads. Finally should be mentioned yet another 
kind of compilation still in use in the Greek Church, bearing 
the name, of nomocanon, because in them are inserted, 
emott. '’y ecclesiastical canons, the imperial 

laws on each subject: the chief of them are the one 
bearing the name of Johannes Scholasticus, which belongs, 
however, to a later date, and that of Photius (883). 

The canon law of the other I'lastem Churches had no marked 


influence on the collections of the Western Church, so we need 
not speak of it here. While, from the 5th century onwards a 
certgui unification in the ecclesiastical law began to take place 


T^For the further history of the law of the Greek Church and that 
•Khe Eastern Churches, 8«»..Vering, Kxrchenteckt, §§ 14-183 (ed. 
tB03). The Russian Chuieh,(anWc know, adopted the Greek ccclesi- 
a.stical law. 


within the sphere of the see of Constantinople, it was not till 
later that a similar result was arrived at in the West. P’or 
.several centuries there is no mention of any but local 
collections of canons, and even these are not found till wtu. 
the 5th century ; wc have to come down to the 8th 
or ev’cn the 9th century before we find any trace of unification. 
This process was uniformly the result of the passing on of the 
various collections from one region to another. 

The most remarkable, and the most homogeneous, as well as 
without doubt the most ancient of these local collections is that 
of the Oiurch of Africa. It was formed, so to speak, ^ 
automatically, owing to the plenary assemblies of the 
African episcopate held practically every year, at which it was 
customary first of all to read out the canons of the previous 
councils. This gave to the collection an official character. At 
the time of the Vandal invasion this collection comprised the 
canons of the council of Carthage under Gratus (about 348) 
and under Genethlius (390), the whole series of the twenty or 
twenty-two plenary councils heki during the episcopate of 
Aurelius, and finally, those of the councils held at Byzacene. 
Of the last-named wc have only fragments, and the .scries of the 
councils under Aurelius is very incomplete. The African collec¬ 
tion has not come to us directly : we have two incomplete and 
confused arrangements of it, in two collections, that of the 
Hispam and that of Dionysius ICxiguus. Dionysius knows 
only the council of 419, in connexion with the affair of Apiarius; 
but in this single text are reproduced, more or less fully, almost 
all the synods of the collection ; this was the celebrated Con¬ 
cilium Africamm, so often quoted in the middle ages, which 
was also recognized by the Greeks. The Spanish collection 
divides the African canons among .seven councils of Carthage 
and one of Milevc ; but in many cases it ascribes them to the 
wrong source ; for example, it gives under the title of the fourth 
council of Carthage, the Staluta Ecclesiae miliriun, an Arlesian 
compilation of Saint Caesarius, which has led to a number of 
incorrect references. Towards the middle of the 6th century 
a Carthaginian deacon, Fulgentius Kerrandus, drew up a firevia- 
tio caninmm,'^ a methodical arrangement of the African collec¬ 
tion, in the order of the subjects. From it we learn that the 
canons of Nicaea and the other Greek councils, up to that of 
Chalcedon, were also known in Africa. 

The Roman Church, even more than the rest, governed itself 
according to its own easterns and traditions, (ip to the end 


of the 5th century the only canonical document of 
non-Roman origin which it officially rect)gnized was 
the group of canons of Nicaea, under which name were also 
included those of .Sardica. A Latin version of the other Greek 


councils (the one, referred to by Dionysius as prisca) was known, 
but no canonical use was made of it. The local law was founded 


on usage and on the papal letters called decretals. The latter 
were of two kinds : some were addressed to the bishops of the 
ucclesiastical province immediately subject to the pope ; the 
issued in answer to questions submitted from various 
(^rfike^tlSut in both cases the doctrine is the same. At the 
beginning tif '(he 6th century the Roman Church adopted the 
double collection, though of private origin, which was drawn 
up at that time by the monk Dionysius, known by the moByrntas 
name of Dionysius Exiguus, which he him.self had Bxigata 
assumed as a sign of humility. He was a Scythian •nililt 
by birth, and did not come to Rome till after 496 ; 
his learning was considerable for his times, and to him we owe 
the employment of the ('hristian era and a new way of reckoning 
Easter. At the desire of Stephen, bishop of SaMta/hc ttotfcrtook 
the task of making a new translation, froijI^e^fl^fS Greek 
text, of the canons of the Greek col!««IMfc iffW 3«knu.script 
which he used contained only the'fiBi(*’fl!(y of the Apostolic 
Canons ; these he translated, and they thus became part of the 
law of the West. This part of the work of Dionysius was not 
added to later; it was otherwise with the second part. This 


® Edited by Pierre Pithou (Paris, J58S), and later by Chifflet, 
Fiilg. I'erfandi opera (Dijon, 1694); reproduced in Migne, I'atr. 
Lat. vol. 67, col. 949. 
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embodied the documents containing the local law, namely 39 
decretals of the popes from Siricius (384-398) to Anastasius II. 
(496-498). As was natural this collection received successive 
additions as further decretals appeared. The collection formed 
by combining these two parts remained the only official code 
of the Roman Church until the labours undertaken in consequence 
of the reforming movement in the nth century. In 774 Pope 
Adrian I. gave the twofold collection of the Scythian monk 
to the future emperor Charlemagne as the canonical book of the 
Roman Church ; this is what is called the Dionysin-lladriana. 
This was an important stage in the history of the centralization 
of canon law; the collection was officially received 
Frankish Church, imposed by the council of 
Aix-la-Chapellc of 802, and from that time on was 
recognized and quoted as the liber canonum. If we consider 
that the Church of Africa, which had already suffered considerably 
from the Vandal invasion, was at this period almost entirely 
destroyed by the Arabs, while the fate of Spain was hut little 
better, it is easy to see why the collection of Diony.sius became 
the code of almost the whole of the Western Church, with the 
exception of the Anglo-Saxon countries; though here too it 
was known. 

The other collections of canons, of Italian origin, compiled 
before the joth century, arc of importance on account of the 
<locuments which they have preserved for us, hut as they have 
not excrcisetl any great influence on the development of canon 
law, we may pass them over. 

'ITic Dionysio-Hadriana did not, when introduced into Gaul, 
tiikc the place of any other generally received collection of 
canons. In this countiy the Church had not been 
” centralized round a principal see which would have 

produced unity in canon law as in other things ; even the 
political territorial divisions had lieen very unstable. The only 
canonical centre of much activity was the Church of Arles, 
which exercised considerable influence over the surrounding 
region in the 5th and 6th centuries. The chief collection known 
throughout Gaul before the Dionysio-Hadriana was the so- 
called collection of Quesnel, named after its first 
coMcUott. stlitor.’ It is a rich collection, though badly arranged, 
and contains 98 documents — Eastern and African 
canons and papal letters, but no Gallic councils; so that it is 
not a collection of local law. We might expect to find such a 
(•ollection, in view of the numerous and important councils 
held in Gaul ; but their decisions remained scattered among 
a great numlter of collections none of which had ever a wide 
circulation or an official character. 

It would be impossible to enumerate here ail the Gallic councils 
which contributed towards the canon law of that country; we 
„ giig mention only the following :—Arles (314), of great 
*■ importance; a number of councils, in the district 
of Arles, completed by the Staluta EuUsiae aniiqua of St 
Caesarius;® thecouncilsof the province of Tours; the assemblies 
of the episcopate of the three kingdoms of the Visigoths at 
Agde (5^), of the Franks at Orleans (sir), and of the Bur¬ 
gundians at Epaone (517); several councils of the kingdoms 
of the Franks, chiefly at Orleans ; and finally, the synods of the 
middle of the 8th century, under the influence of St Boniface. 
Evidently the impulse towards unity had to come from without; 
it began with the alliance between the Carolingians and the 
Papacy, and was accentuated by the recognition of the liber 
canonum. 

In Spain the case, on the contrary, is that of a strong centraliza¬ 
tion round the sec of Toledo. Thus we find Spanish canon law 
^ embodied in a collection which, though prerhaps not 
” ^official, was circulated and received everywhere; 
this was the Spanish collection, the Hispana.^ The collection 
is well put together and includes almost all the important 
' Published by Quesnel in his edition of the works of St Leo, 
vol. ii. (Paris, 1675) ; reproduced by the brothers Ballerini, with 
kurnc-d dissertations. Opera S. Leonis, vol. hi.; Migne, P.L. 36. 

Malnory, Saint Cisaire d'Arles (Paris, 1894). 

“ Collectio canonum Ecclesiae Hispanae (Madrid, 1808); repro¬ 
duced in Migne, P.L. 84. 


canonical documents. In the first part are contained the 
councils, arranged according to the regions in which they were 
held : Greek councils, following a translation of Italian origin, 
but known by the name of Uispana ; African councils, 

Gallican councils and Spanish councils. The latter, m^paaa. 
which form the local section, are further divided into 
several classes : firstly, the synods held under the Roman 
empire, the chief being that of Elvira * (c. 300); next the texts 
belonging to the kingdom of the Suevi, after the conversion of 
those barbarians by St Martin of Braga; these are, the two 
councils of Braga (563 and 572), and a sort of free translation or 
adaptation of the canons of the Greek councils, made by Martin 
of Braga ; this is the document frequently quoted in later days 
under the name of Capilula Martini papae ; thirdly, the de¬ 
cisions of the councils of the Visigothic Church, after its in¬ 
version to Catholicism, Nearly all these councils were held at 
Toledo, beginning with the great council of 589. The series 
continued up to 694 and was only interrupted by the Mussulman 
invasion. Finally, the second part of the Hispana contains 
the papal decretals, as in the collection of Dionysius. 

From the middle of the 9th century this collection was to 
become even more celebrated ; for, as we know, it .served a.s 
the basis for the famous collection of the False Decretals. 

The Churches of Great Britain and Ireland remained still 
longer outside the centralizing movement. Their contribution 
towards the later system of canon law consisted in onat 

two things : the Penitentials and the influence of the Britmla 

Irish collection, the other sources of local law not 
having been known to the predecessors of Gratian 
nor to Gratian himself. 

The Penitentials^ are collections intended for the guidance 
of confessors in estimating the penances to be imposed for various 
sins, according to the discipline in force in the Anglo- 
Saxon countries. They are all of Anglo-Saxon or 
Irish origin, and although certain of them were com¬ 
piled on the continent, under the influence of the island mis¬ 
sionaries, it seems quite certain that a Roman Penitential has 
never existed.'’ They are, however, of difficult and uncertain 
ascription, since the collections have been largely amended and 
remodelled as practice required. Among the most important 
we may mention those bearing the names of V'innianus (d. 589), 
Gildas (d. 583), Theodore of Canterbury (d. 690), the Venerable 
Bede (d. 735) and Egbert of York (732-767); the Penitentials 
which are ascriljed to St Columhanus, the founder of Luxeuil 
and Bobbio (d. 615), and Cumean (Cumine Ailbha, abbot of 
Iona) ; in the Frankish kingdom the most interesting work 
is the Penitential of Halitgar, bishop of Cambrai’ from 817 to 
831. As penances had for a long time been lightened, and the 
books used by confesstjrs began to consist more and more of 
instructions in the style of the later moral theology (and this 
is already the case of the books of Halitgar and Rhabanus 
Maurus), the canonical collections began to include a greater or 
smaller number of the penitential canons. 

The Irish collection,® though it introduced no important 
documents into the law of the Western Church, at least set 
canonists the example of quoting passages from the 
.Scriptures and the writings of the Fathers. Tliis col- 
lection seems to date from the 8th century ; besides 
the usual sources, the author has included several documents 
of local origin, beginning with the pretended synod of St 
Patrick. 

< L. Duchesne. " Lc Concilc d’EIvire ” in the Melanges Renter. 

• For the Penitentials. see Wassenichleben. Die Bussorinungen 
der ahendltindischenKirche (Malle, 1851); Mgr.H. J.Schmitz, Buss- 
biicker und die Bussdisciphn der Kirche (2 vols., Mainz, 1883, 1898). 

• This is proved, in spite of the contrary qtnnions of Wasser- 
schlelren and Schmitz, by M. I’aul Fournier, " Etude sur les Peni- 
tcntiels," in the Revue d’histoire et de literature religieuses, vol. vl. 
(igoi), pp. 289-317, and vol. vii. (1902), pp. 39-70 and 121-127. 

’ In Misne. P.L., 105, col. 651. 

" Edited by WasscrschlelK'n (Giessen, 1874). See also P. Fournier, 
" De I'infiuence de la collection irlandaise sur la formation des 
collections canoniques," in Nouvelle Revue bistorigue de droit /ran- 
fais et itranger, vol. xxiii. note i. 
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In the very middle of the 9th century a much enlarged edition 
of the Uispana began to be circulated in France. To this rich 
_ . collection the author, who assumes the name of Isidore, 
tfwfwMA. saintly bishop of Seville, added a good number 
of apocryphal documents already existing, as well as 
a series of letters ascribed to the popes of the earliest centuries, 
from Clement to Silvester and Uamasus inclusive, thus filling 
up the gap before the decretal of Siricius, which is the first 
genuine one in the collection. The other papal letters only rarely 
show signs of alteration or falsification, and the text of the 
councils is entirely respected.’ From the same source and at 
the same date came two other forged documents—^firstly, a 
collection of Capitularies, in three books, ascribed to a certain 
Benedict (Benedictus Levita),- a deacon of the church of Mainz; 
this collection, in which authentic documents find very little 
plScc, stands with regard to civil legislation exactly in the 
position of the False Decretals with regard to canon law. The 
other document, of more limited scope, is a group of Capitula 
given under the name of Angilram, bishop of Metz. It is now¬ 
adays admitted by all that these three collections come from the 
same source. For a study of the historical questions connected 
with the famous False Decretals, sec the article Decretals 
(False) ; here we have only to consider them with reference 
to the place they occupy in the formation of ecclesiastical law. 
In spite of some hesitiition, with regard rather to the official 
character than to the historical authenticity of the letters attri¬ 
buted to the popes of the earlier centuries, the False Decretals 
were accepted with confidence, together with the authentic 
texts which served as a passport for them. All later collections 
availed themselves indiscriminatelv of the contents of this vast 


collection, whether authentic or forged, without the least 
suspicion. The False Decretals did not greatly modify nor corrupt 
the Canon Law, but they contribute much to accelerate its 
progress towards unity. For they were the last of the chrono¬ 
logical collections, i.e. those which give the texts in the order 
in which they appeared. From this time on, canonists l)egan 
Sy,t0. to exercise their individual judgment in arranging 
mailc their collections according to some systematic order, 
aoUta- grouping their materials under divisions more or less 
tioas. happy, according to the object they had in view. 
This was the beginning of a codification of a common canon law, 
in which the sources drawn upon lose, as it were, their local 
character. This is made even more noticeable by the fact that, 
in a good number of the works extant, the author is not content 
merely to set forth and classify the texts; but he proceeds to 
discuss the point, drawing conclusions and sometimes outlining 
some controversy on the subject, just as Gratian was to do more 
fully later on. 

During this period, which extended from the end of the 9th 
century to the middle of the jzth, we can enumerate about forty 
systematic collections, of varying value and circulation, which 
all i>layed a greater or lesser part in preparing the juridical 
renaissance of the 12th centuiy, and most of which were 
utilized by Gratian. We need mention only the chief of them 
—the Collectio Anselmo dedicata, by an unknown author of the 


Hejilao century ; the I.tPri duo de synodalibus 

causis et disa'plinis ecclesiasticis'' compiled about 906 
by Regino, abbot of Priim, and dedicated to Hatto of Mainz, 
relatively a very original treatise; the enormous compilation 
Bunimrd. books of Burchard, bishop of Worms (1112- 

1122), the Decretum or Colleetarium,* very widely 
spread and known under the name of Broeardum, of which the 
book, dealing with the process of confession, is specially 
nwpworlhy. Towards the end of the nth century, under the 
fS'- 

.1 * The collection of the False Decretals has been published with 
a long critical introduction by P. Hinschius, Decretales Pseudo- 
hidgrianae et c.ipitula Angilramni (Leipzig, 1863). For the rest of 
tbefcibliography, si-e DECRETALS (False). 

J * The latest edition is in Pertz, Alanumenia Germaniae, vol ii. 
’ Edited by Wasserschleben (Leipzig, 1840); reproduced by Mignc, 
* Edited several times ; in Mignc. P.L, 140. 


influence of Hildebrand, the reforming movement makes itself 
felt in several collections of canons, intended to support the 
rights of the Holy See and the Church against the pretensions 
of the emijcror. To this group belong an anonymous collec¬ 
tion, described by M. P. Fournier as the first manual of the 
Reform;” the collection of Anselm, bishop of Lucca,” in 13 
books (1080-1086); that of Cardinal Deusdedit," 
in 4 books, dedicated to Pope Victor III. (1086-1087) 
and lastly that of Bonizo," bishop of Sutri, in jo books 
(1089). In the i2th century, the canonical works of Ivo of 
Chartres” arc of great importance. His Panormia, compiled 
about 1095 or 1096, is a handy and well-arranged 
collection in 8 books; as to the Dccretum, a weighty 
compilation in 17 books, there seems sufficient proof 
that it is a collection of material made by Ivo in view of his 
Panormia. To the 12th century belong the collection in the 
MS. of Saragossa {Caesaraugustana) to which attention was 
drawn by Antonio Agustin ; that of Cardinal Gregory, called 
by him the Polycarpus, in 8 books (about 1115); and finally 
the Liber de misericordia et justitia of Algerus,'” scholasticus 
of Li6ge, in 3 books, compiled at latest in 1123. 

But all the.se works were to be superseded by the Decreltim 
of Gratian. 

2. The Decrelum of Gratian and the Corpus Juris Canomci<>y* 
The work of Gratian, though prepared and made pokRibiei^ 
those of his predecessors, greatly surpasses them in ' to 
scientific value and in magnitude. It is certainly 
the work which had the greatest influence on the gfamtim. 
formation of canon law; it soon became the sole 
manual, both for teaching and for practice, and even after the 
publication of the Decretals was the chief authority in the 
universities. The work is not without its faults ; Gratian is 
lacking in historical and critical faailty ; his theories are often 
hesitating ; but on the whole, his treatise is as complete and as 
perfect as it could be; so much so that no other work of the 
same kind has been compiled; just as there has never been 
made another Book of the Sentences. These two works, which 
were almost contemporary (Gratian is only about two years 
earlier),” were destined to have the same fate; they were the 
manuals, one for theology, the other for canon law, in use in 
all the universities, taught, glossed and commented on by the 
most illustrious masters. From this period dates the more 
marked and definitive separation between theology and ecclesi¬ 
astical law. 

Of Gratian we know practically nothing. He was a Camaldu- 
lensian monk of the convent of St Felix at Bologna, where he 
taught canon law, and published, probably in 1148, his treatise 
called at first Concordantia discordantium canonum, but soon 
known under the name of the Deeretum. Nowadays, and for 
some time past, the only part of the Deeretum considered is 
the collection of texts; but it is actually a treatise, in which 
the author endeavours to piece together a coherent juridical 
system from the vast body of texts, of widely differing periods 
and origin, which are furnished by the collections. These texts 
he inserts bodily in the course of his dissertation; 
where they do not agree, he divides thenViinlh opposite 
groups and endeavours to reconcile them; but the 
really original part of his work are the Dicta Gratiani, inserted 
between the texts, which are still read. Gratian drew his 
materials from the existing collections, and especially from the 

“ P. Fournier, "Le Premier Manuel canonique de la r6formc du 
XI” sidcle," in Mtlanges de t'Ecote franeaise de Rome, xiv. (1804). 

• Unpublished. 

’ Edited by Mgr. Pio Martinucci (Venice, 1869). On this collection 
see Wolf von Glanvell, Die Kanonessammlung dee Kardinals Deus¬ 
dedit (Paderbom, 1905). 

• Unpublished. 

• Several times edited ; in Mignc. P.L. 161. See P. Fournier, 
" Les Collections canoniques attributes k Yves de Chartres,” Rihlio- 
ttiioM de t'Ecote des Charles (1896 and 1697). 

■" Printed in Martcnc, Nov. tjkesaur. anecdoi. vol, v. col. 1019, 

" See P. Fournier, " Deux Controverses sur les origines du Dtcret 
de Gratien," in the Revue d'histoire el de litthature religieuses, voi. iu. 
(1898), pp. n. 2 and 3. 
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richer of them; when necessary, he has recourse to the Roman 
laws, and he made an extensive use of the works of the Fathers 
and the ecclesiastical writers; he further made use of the canons 
of the recent councils, and the recently published decretals, 
up to and including the Lateran council of 1139. His immense 
work consists of three parts {partes). The first, 
ContentM. Sources of canon law and of ecclesi¬ 

astical persons and offices, is divided according to the method 
of Paucapalea, Gratian’s pupil, into 101 distinctiones, which 
are subdivided into canones. The second part consists of 36 
causae (cases proposed for solution), subdivided into quaestiones 
(the several questions raised by the case), under each of which 
are arranged the various canones (canons, decretals, &c.) bearing 
on the question. But causa xxxiii. quarstio 3, headed Tractatus 
de Poenitentia, is divided like the main part into seven dis- 
tinctioncs, containing each several canones. The third part, 
which is entitled De Conseeratione, gives, in five distinctiottes, 
the law bearing on church ritual and the sacraments. The 
following is the method of citation. A reference to 
ciutioa. indicates the initial words or number 

of the canon and the number of the distinctio, e.g. 
can. Propter ecclesiasticas, dist. xviii. or c. 15, d. xviii. The 
second part is cited by the canon, causa and quaestio, e.g. can. 
Si quis suadente, C. 17, qu. 4, or c. 29, C. xvii., qu. 4. The treatise 
De Poenitentia, forming the 3rd quaestio of the 33rd causa of the 
second part, is referred to as if it were a .separate work, e.g. c. 
Principium, D. ii. de poenit. or e. 45, D. ii. de poenit. In quoting 
a passage from the third piirt the canon and distinctio arc given, 
e.g. c. Missar. solenn. D. I. de consecrat., or c. 12, D. I. de 
consccr. 

Considered from the point of view of official authority, the 
Decreium occupies an intermediate jrosition very difficult to 
A eh He cannot be a really official code, 

' in which every text has the force of a law. It has never 
been recognized as such, and the pretended endorsement of it 
by Pope Eugenius III. is entirely apocryphal. Moreover, it 
could not have become an official code ; it would be impo.ssible 
to transform into .so many laws cither the discordant texts 
which (iratian endeavoured to reconcile or his own Dicta ; a 
treatise on canon law is not a code. Further, there was as yet 
no idea of demanding an official compilation. The Decretum 
has thus remained a work of private authority, and the texts 
embodied in it have only that legal value which they possess 
in themselves. On the other hand, the Decretum actually 
enjoys a certain public authority which is unique ; for Centuries 
it has been the text on which has been founded the instruction 
in canon law in all the universities; it has been glossed and 
commented on by the most illustrious canonists ; it has become, 
without being a body of laws, the first part of the Corpus juris 
canonici, and as such it has been cited, corrected and edited 
by the popes. It has thus, by usage, obtained an authority 
perfectly recognized and accepted by the Church.' 

Gratian’s collection, for the very reason that it had for its aim 
the creation of a systematic canon law, was a work of a transi- 
tional character. Henceforth a significant differentia- 
araeihh. tion began to appear; the collections of texts, the 
number of which continued to increase, were clearly 
separated from the commentaries in which the canonists con¬ 
tinued the formation and interpretation of the law. Thus the 
way was prepared for official collections. The disciples of 
Gratian, in glossing or commenting on the Decretum, turned to 
the papal decretals, as they appeared, for information and the 
determination of doubtful points. Their idea, then, was to 
make collections of these points, to support their teaching; 
this is the origin of those Compilationes which were soon to be 
embodied in the collection of Gregory IX. But we must not 
forget that these compilations were intended by their authors 
to complete the Decretum of Gratian; in them were included 
the decretals called extravagantes, i.e. qttae vagabantur extra 
Decretum. This is why we find in them hardly any documents 
earlier than the time of Gratian, and also why canonists have 
' See Laurin, Iniroductio in corpus juris canonici, c. vii. p. 73. 
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continued to refer to the decretals of Gregory IX. by the abbrevia¬ 
tion X {Extra, i.e. extra Decretum). 

There were numerous collections of tljis kind towards the end 
of the i2th and at the beginning of the J3th century. Passing 
over the first Additiones to the Decretum and the 
Appendix coneilii Lateranensis (council of 1179), we 
will speak only of the Quinque compilationes,^ which elom." 
.served as a basis for the works of Raymond of Penna- 
fortc. The first and most important is the work of Bernard, 
provost and afterwards bishop of Pavia, namely, the Breviarium 
extravagantium, compiled about 1190 ; it included the decretals 
from Alexander III. to Clement III., together with Btraora 
certain “ useful chapters ” omitted by Gratian. The otpmvtm, 
important feature of the book is the arrangement “Brovt- 
of the decretals or sections of decretals in five books, "rinm.’’ 
divided into titles {tituli) logically arranged. The five books 
treat of (1) ecclesiastical persons and dignitaries or judges ; 
(2) procedure; (3) rights, duties and property of the clergy, i.e. 
benefices, dues, sacraments, &c., with the exception of marriage, 
which is the subject of Ijook (4); (5) of penalties. There is a 
well-known hexameter summing up this division: 

Judex, judicium, clerus, connediia, crimen. 

This is the division adopted in all the official collections of the 
Corpus juris. By a bull of the 28th of December 1210 Innocent 
III. sent to the university of Bologna an authentic 
collection of the decretals issued during the, first twelve *",£*7’ 
years of his pontificate ; this collection he had caused terttZ" 
to be drawn up by his notary, Petrus Collivacinus of 
Benevento, his object being to supersede the collections in circu¬ 
lation, which were incomplete and to a certain extent 
spurious. This was the Compilatio tertia; for soon cuadeu” 
after, Joannes Galensis (John of Wales) collected the 
decretals published between the collection of Bernard of Pavia 
and the pontificate of Innocent 111 .; and this, though of later 
date, became known as the Compilatio secunda. The, „ 

quarta, the author of which is unknown, contained 
the decretals of the last six years of Innocent III., and the 
important decrees of the Lateran council of >souleeu." 
Finally, in 1226, Honorius III. made an official pre¬ 
sentation to Bologna of his own decretals, this forming the Com¬ 
pilatio quinta. 

llic result of all these supplements to Gratian’s work, apart 
from the inconvenience caused by their being so scattered, was 
the accumulation of a mass of material almost as 
considerable as the Decreium itself, from which they 
tended to split off and form an independent whole, ix. 
embodying as they did the latest state of the law. 

From 1230 Gregory IX. wished to remedy this condition of 
affairs, and gave to his penitentionary, the Dominican Raymond 
of Pennaforte, the task of condensing the five compilations in use 
into a single collection, freed from useless and redundant docu¬ 
ments. The work was finished in 1234, and was at once sent by 
the pope to Bologna with the bull Rex pacificus, declaring it to be 
official. Raymond adopts Bernard of Pavia’s division into five 
books and into titles ; in each title he arranges the decretals in 
chronological order, cutting out those which merely repeat one 
another and the less germane parts of those which he preserves; 
but these partes decisae, indicated by the words “ et injra ” or 
“ et are none the less very useful and have been printed in 
recent editions. Raymond does not attempt any original 
work ; to the texts already included in the Quinque compilationes, 
he adds only nine decretals of Innocent 111 . and 196 chapters of 
Gregory IX. This first official code was the basis of the second 
part of the Corpus juris canonici. ’The collection of Gregory IX. 
IS cited as follows; the opening words of the chapter are given, 
or else its order or number, then the title to which it belongs ; 
earlier scholars added X {extra) ; nowadays, this indication is 
omitted, and the order or number of the title in the book is given 

’ By referring to the decretals of Gregory IX. for the texts in¬ 
serted there, E. Friedberg has succeeded in giving a much abridged 
edition of the Quinque compilationes (Leipzig, 1882). 
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instead, e.p. Quum olim, ie Consueludine, X.; or cap. 6, de consuet. 
(I. iv.); that is to say, hook I., title iv., de consueludine, chapter 
6, beginning with the words Quum olim. 

Though (iregory' IX. wished to supersede the compilationes, he 
had no idea of superseding the Decreltm of Gratian, still less of 
Their codifying the whole of the canon law. Though his 
collcrtion is still in theory the chief monument of 
rftejreneni/ecclesiastieal law, it only marked a certain stage and 
taw. hef,,ro long to receive further additions. The 

reason for this is that in most cases the decretals did not formu¬ 
late any law, hut were merely solutions of particular cases, 
given us models ; to arrive at the abstract law it w.is necessiu’y 
to examine the solution in each case with regard to the circum¬ 
stances and thus formulate a rule ; this was the work of the 
car^onists. The “ dccrctalists " commented on the new collec¬ 
tion, as the “ decrctists ” had done for that of Gratian ; hut the 
canonists were not legislators : even the summaries which they 
placed at the head of the chapters could not be adduced as 
legislative texts. The abstract law was to he found rather in the 
Summae of the canonists than in the decretals. Two important 
results, however, were achieved : on the one hand, supple¬ 
mentary collections on private authority ceased to Ix' made, for 
this Gregory IX. had forbidden ; on the other hand, the collec¬ 
tions were no longer indefinitely swelled by the addition of new 
decisions in particular cases,,those alreiuly existing being enough 
to form a basis for the codification of the abstract law ; and for 
this reason subsequent collections contain as a rule only the 
“ constitutions ” of popes or councils, /.c. rules laid down as of 
general application. Hence arose a separation, which became 
more and more marked, between legi.slation and jurisprudence. 
This change was not produced suddenly, the old method being at 
first adhered to. In 1245 Innocent IV. sent to the universities a 
collection of 45 decretals, with the order that they should 
be inserted under their proper titles in the collection of 
Gregory IX. In 1253 he sent a further list of tlie first words 
iprincipia) of the complementary constitutions .and decretals; 
but the result was practically' nil and the popes gave up 
this system of successive additions. It was, however, found 
expedient to publish a new official collection. At the instance of 
the university of Uologna, Boniface VIII., himself an eminent 
canonist, had this prepared by a committee of canonists and 
published it in layS. As it came .as an addition to the five 
books of Gregory IX., it was called the sixth book, the Liber 
Sextus. It includes the constitutions subsequent to 
^•Llber "“bibly the decrees of the two ecumenical 

Sexiue." councils of Lyons, and is arranged in books and titles, 
as above described ; the last title, de renulis juris, con¬ 
tains no less than eighty-eight legal axioms, mostly borrowed 
from Roman law. The Liber Sextus is cited like the decretals of 
Gregory IX., only with the addition of: in se.xto (in VI”.). 

The same observations apply to the next collection, the 
Clementinae. It was prepared under the rare of Clement V., and 
even promulgated by him in consistory in March 1314 ; 
^^ciemeo- consequence of the death of the pope, which 

timue," ' took place almost immediately after, the publication 
and despatch of the collection to the universities was 
postponed till 1317, under John XXII. It includes the consti¬ 
tutions of Clement V., and above all, the decrees of the council of 
Vienne of 1311, and is divided, like preceding collections, into 
books and titles ; it is cited in the same way, with the additional 
indication Clem-{entina). 

At this point the official collections stop. The two last, 
which have found a place in the editions of the Corpus, are 
collections of private authority, but in which all the 
gaatee’‘et documents arc authentic. Evidently the strict pro- 
Joha hibition of the publishing of collections not approved 
xxii. jjy ggg jjpgjj forgotten. The Extrava- 

gantes Q.e. extra collectiones publicas) of John XXII. number 20, 
Ahi "cam under fourteen titles. The Extra- 

mutue.”^' fag®"!" communes {i.e. coming from several popes) 
number 73, from Boniface VIll. to Sixtus IV. (1484), 
and are classified in books and titles. These two collections 


were included in the edition of Jean lihappuis in 1500; they 
passed into the later editions, and are considered as forming part 
of the Corpus juris canonici. As such, and without receiving any 
complementary authority, they have been corrected and re- 
edited, like the others, by the Corrcctores romani. They arc cited, 
like the decretals, with a further indication of the collection to 
which they belong : Extras'. Jo. XXIJ., or inler-comm-{unes). 

Thus was closed, as the canonists say, the Corpus juris canonici-, 
but tlii.s e.xprcssion, which is familiar to us nowadays, is only a 
bibliographical term. Though wc find in the 15th 
century, for example, at the council of Basel the 
expression corpus juris, obviously suggested by the„,oa/e/." 
Corpus juris civilis, not even the ollicial edition of 
Gregory XIII. has as its title the words Corpus juris canonici, 
and we do not meet with this title till the Lyons edition of 1671. 

The history of the canonical collections forming the Corpus 
juris would not be complete without an account of the labours 
of which they were the object. Wc know that the 
universities of the middle ages contained a Faculty 
of Decrees, with or without a Faculty of I>aw.s, i.e. 
civil law. The former made doctores decretorum, the 
latter doctores legum. The teaching of the magistri consisted in 
oral lessons (lecturae) directly based on the text. The short 
remarks explanatory of words in the text, originally written 
in the margin, became the gloss which, formed thus 
by successive additions, took a permanent form and gi^eu*. 
was reproduced in the manuscripts of the Corpus, and 
later in the various editions, e.specially in the official Roman 
edition of 1582 ; it thus acquired by usage a kind of semi-official 
authority. The chief of the glossatores of the Deeretum of 
Gratian were Paucapalea, the first disciple of the master, Rufimis 
(1160 -1170), John of Faenza (alsiut 1170), Joannes Teutonicus 
(about 1210), whose glos.sary, revised and completed by Bar- 
tholomeus Brixensis (of Brescia) became the glossa ordinarin 
decreti. For the decretals wc may mention Vincent the Spaniard 
and Bernard of Botone (Bernardus Parmensis, d. 1263), author of 
the Glossa ordinaria. Tliat on the l.iber Sextus is due to the 
famous Joannes Andreae (c. 1340); and the one which he began 
for the Clementines was finished later by Cardinal Zabarella 
(d. 1417). The commentaries not so entirely concerned with the 
text were called Apparatus; and Summae was the name given to 
general treatises. The first of these works are of capital 
importance in the formation of a .systematic canon 
law. .Such were the Summae of the first disciples of mJe!"‘ 
Gratian: Paucapalea (1150))* Rolando Bandinelli* 
(afterwards Alexander IIL,c. 1150), Rufinus® (r. 1165), £tienne 
of Tournai^ (Stephanus Tornacensis, c. 1168), John of Faenza 
(f. 1170), Sicard, bishop of Cremona (r. 1180), and above all 
Huguccio (c. 1180). For the Decretals we should mention : 
Bernard of Pavia''’ (r. iiQS), Sinibalclo Fieschi (Innocent IV., 
c. 1240), Henry of Susa (d. 1271), commonly called (cardinalis) 
Hostiensis, who.se Summa Hostiensis or Summa aurea is a work 
of the very highest order; Wilhelmus Durantis or Durandus, 
Joannes Andreae, Nicolas de Tudcschis (abbas .siculus), &c. 
Tlie isth century produced few original treatises ; but after 
the council of Trent the Corpus juris was again commented on 
by distinguished canonists, e.g. the Jesuit Paul Laymann (1575- 
><>35), the Portuguese Agostinho Barbosa (1590-1649), Mamiel 
Gonzalez Tellez (d. 1649) and Prospero Fagnani (1598-1687), 
who, although blind, was secretary to the Congregation of the 
Council. But as time goes on, the works gradually lose the 
character of commentaries on the text, and develop into ex¬ 
positions of the law as a whole, 

’ Edited by Schulte, Die Summa des Paucapalea (Giessen, 1890), 

“ Edited by Thaner, Die Summa Magistri Holandi (Innsbruck, 
1874) I later by Gietl, Die Sentenien Rolands (Freiburg im B,, i8yi). 

Edited by H. Suiger, Die Summa Decretorum des Magister Rufinas 
(Paderborn, igo2). 

” Edited by Schulte, Die Summe des Stephanus Tornacensis 
(Giessen, 1891). 

“ He made a .Summa of his ■own collection, ed. E. r.aspeyrc‘s, 
Bernatdi Papiensis 5Mmm« Decretalium (Mainz, jS6o). The com¬ 
mentaries of Innocent IV. and Henry of Susa have been freoucntlv 
published. 
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We can mention here only the chief editions of the Corpus, 
The council of Trent, as we know, ordered that the official books 
of the Roman Church—sacred books, liturgical books, 
®”*' &c.—should be issued in official and more correct 
editions ; the compilations of ecclesiastical law were also re¬ 
vised. 'I'he commission of the Correctiires romani,' established 
about 156,^ by Pius IV., ended its work under Ciregory 
official edition, containing the text and 
romml." glosscii, appeared at Rome in 1582. Richter’s 
edition (2 vols., Leipzig, i&yt) remains valuable, but 
has been greatly surpassed by that of £. Friedberg (Leipzig, 
••imtHu. 1870-3881). Many editions contain also the Institu- 
tioam tiones composed at the command of Paul IV. (1555- 
Laact- 1559) try Giovanni Paolo Lancclotti, a professor of 
low.” Rologna, on the model of the Institutes of Justinian. 
The work has merits, but has never been officially 
approved. 

Though the collections of canon law were to receive no more 
additions, the source of the laws was not dried up ; decisions 
of councils and popes continued to appear; but there was no 
attempt made to collect them. Canonists obtained the recent 
texts as they could. Moreover, it was an epoch of trouble : the 
great Schistn of the West, the profound divisions which were 
its result, the abu.scs which were to issue in the Reforma¬ 
tion, were conditions little favourable for a reorganization 
of the ecclesiastical laws. 'J'hus we are brought to the third 
period. 

3. After the Council of Trent. —The numerous important 
decrees made by the council of Trent, in the second part of its 
sessions, called dc reformatione, are the starting-point of the 
canon law in its latest stage, jus mmissimum ; it is this which is 
still in force in th<- Roman Church. It has in no wiiy undermined 
the official status of the Corpus juris ; but it has completed the 
legislation of the latter in many important re.spect 5 , and in some 
cases reformed it. 

The law during this period, as abstracted from the texts and 
compilations, suggests the following remarks. The laws are 
formulated in general terms, and the decisions in 
otateot particular cases relegated to the sphere of juris- 
tbe law. prudence ; and the canonists have definitely lost the 
function which fell to them in the 12th and 13th 
centuries : they receive the law on authority and no longer have 
to deduce it from the texts. The legislative power is powerfully 
centralized in the hands of the pope : since the reforming decrees 
of the council of Trent it is the pontifical constitutions alone 
which have made the comsnon law ; the ecumenical council, 
doubtless, has not lost its power, but none were held until that 
of the Vatican (1870), and this latter was unable to occupy 
itself with matters of discipline. Hence the separation, in¬ 
creasingly marked, between the common law and the local 
laws, which cannot derogate from the common law except 
by concession of the Holy See, or by right of a lawfully 
authorized custom. This centralization, in its turn, has greatly 
increased the tendency towards unity and uniformity, which 
have reached in the present practice of the Roman Church 
a degree never known before, and considered by some to be 
excessive. 

If we now consider the laws in themselves, we shall find that 
the dispersed condition of the legislative documents has not 
been modified since the closure of the Corpus juris ; 
o/**» *'*1® contrary, the enormous number of pontifical 

taxta. constitutions, and of decrees emanating from the 
Roman Congregations, has greatly aggravated the 
situation ; moreover, the attempts which have been made to 
resume the interrupted process of codification have entirely 
failed. As regards the texts, the canon law of to-day is in a very 
similar position to that of English law, which gave rise to J. S. 
Mill’s saying: “ All ages of English history have given one 

^ The history of this commission and the rules which it followed 
for editing the Decretum, will be found in Laurin. Introductio in 
corpus juris cantmki, p. 63, or in the Prolegomena to Friedberg’s 
edition of the Dacretum. 
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another rendezvous in English law; their several products 
may be seen all together, not interfused, but heaped one upon 
another, us many different ages of the earth mav be read in some 
perpendicular section of its surface.”* Nothing has been 
abrogated, except in so far as this has been implicitly demanded 
by subsequent laws. From this result in.soluble controversies 
and serious uncertainties, both in the study and practice of the 
law; and,finally ,it has become impossible formost people to have 
a first-hand knowledge of the actual laws. 

For this third period, the most important and most consider¬ 
able of the canonical texts is the body of disciplinary decrees 
of the council of Trent (1545-1563). In consequence oaarata 
of the prohibition issued by Pius IV., they have not ottha 
been published separately from the dogmatic texts Couaallot 
and other acts, and have not been glossed; * but their Traat. 
official interpretation has been reserved by the popes to*the 
“ Congregation of the cardinal interpreters of the Council of 
Trent,” whose decisions form a vast collection of jurisprudence. 
Next in importance come the pontifical constitutions, which 
are collected together in the Itullarium; but this is 
a collection of private authority, if we except the ^ootn^l 
Dullarium of Benedict XIV., officially published by 
him in 1747 further, the BuUarium is a compilation 
arranged in chronological order, and its dimensions make it 
rather unwieldy. In the third place come the decrees of the 
Roman Congregations, which have the force of law. Several 
of these organs of the papal authority have published 
official collections, in which more place is devoted 
to jurisprudence than to laws ; several others have cmia. 
only private compilations, or even none at all, among 
others the most important, viz. the Holy Office (see Curi.a 
Romana). The resulting confusion and uncertainty may be 
imagined. 

These drawbacks were felt a long time back, and to this feeling 
we owe two attempts at a supplementary codification which 
were made in the 16th century, both of which are.,£_|j^ 
known under the name of Liber seplimus. The first ’* 

was of private origin, and had as its author Pierre 
Mathieu, the Lyons jurist (1563-1621); it appearedi****'*“' 
in 1590 at Lyons. It is a continuation of the Extravaganles 
communes, and includes a selection of papal constitutions, 
from Sixtus IV. (1471-1484) to Sixtus V. (1585-1590) inclusive, 
with the addition of a few earlier documents. It follows the 
order of the decretals. This collection has been of some service, 
and appears as an appendix in many editions of the Corpus juris ; 
the chief reason for its failure is tliat it has no official sanction. 
The second attempt was official, but it came to nothing. It 
was connected with the movement of reform and revision which 
followed the council of Trent. Immediately after the publication 
of the official edition of the Corpus juris, Gregory XIIl. appointed 
a committee of cardinals charged with the task of drawing up 
a Liber sepHmus. Sixtus V. hurried on its execution, which was 
rapidly proceeded with, mainly owing to Cardinal 
Pinelli, who submitted the draft of it to Qement VIIL * 
The pope had this Lilier VII. printed as a basis for 
further researches ; but after long deliberations the volume was 
suppressed, and the idea of a fresh codification was abandoned. 
The collection included the decrees of the council of Trent, and 
a number of pontifical constitutions, arrai^ed in the order of 
the titles of the decretals.^ But even had it been promulgated, 
it is doubtful whether it would have, improved the situation. 
It would merely have added another collection to the previous 
ones, which were already too voluminous, without resulting 
in any useful abrogations. 

* Quoted by Hogan. Clerical Studies, p. 235. 

* There ore innumerable editiomi of the council of Trent. That 
which iH favoured by canonists is Richter’s edition (Leipzig. 1863). 
in which each ch^ter de refiwmatione is followed by a selection oi 
decisions of tlic S.C. of the council. 

* Republished by F. Sentis, from one of the few copies which have 
escapen destruction : Clemeniis Papae VJTl. Decretales, quae vulgo 
nuncupantur Liber seplimus Decretalium dementis VIII. (Freiburg 
im B., 1870). 
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4. The Future Codification. —Neither Clement VIII. nor, at 
a later date, Benedict XIV., could have dreamt of the radical 
reform at present in course of execution. Instead of 
SreorfJl accumulating Ihc texts of the laws in successive collec- 
tication. tions, it is proposed entirely to recast the system of 
editing them. This codification in a series of short 
articles was suggested by the example of the French codes, 
the history of which during the lytli century is well known. 
From all quarters the Catholic episcopate had submitted to the 
Vatican council petitions in this sense. “ It is absolutely clear,” 
said some French bishops, “ and has for a long time past been 
universally acknowledged and asserted, that a revision and 
reform of the canon law is necessary and most urgent. As 
m.atters now stand, in consequence of the many and grave changes 
in human affairs and in society, many laws have become u.seless, 
others difficult or impossible to obey. With regard to a great 
number of canons, it is a matter of dispute whether they arc 
still in force or are abrogated. Finally, in the course of so many 
centuries, the number of Icclesiastical laws has increased to such 
an extent, and these laws have accumulated in such immen.se 
collections, that in a certain sense we can well .say : We are 
crushed beneath the laws, ohruimur legihus. Hence arise 
infinite and inextricable difficulties which obstruct the study 
of canon law ; an immense field for controversy and litigation ; 
a thousand perplexities of conscience ; and finally contempt for 
the laws." ■ We know how the V^atican council had to separate 
without approaching the question of canonical reform ; but Ibis 
general desire for a recasting of the ecclesiastical code was taken 
up again on the initiative of Rome. On the iqth of March 1904 
Pius X. published a Mntu proprio, “ de ecclesiae legibus 
ofPiaVx redigendis.” After briefly reviewing the 

present condition of the canonical texts and collec¬ 
tions, he pointed out its inconvenience, referred to the many 
requests from the episcopate, and decreed the preparation of 
a general code of canon law. This immense undertaking in¬ 
volved the codification of the entire canon law, drawing it up in 
a clear, short and precise form, and introducing any expedient 
modifications and reforms. For this purpose the pope appointed 
Method ■ ^ commission of cardinals, of which he himself be¬ 
came president; also a commission of “ consultors ” 
resident at Rome, which asked for a certain amount of a.ssistance 
from canonists at various universities and seminaries. Further, 
the assembled bishops of each province were invited to give 
their opinion as to the points in which they considered the canon 
law might profitably modified or abrogated. Two consultors 
had the duty of separately drawing up a preliminary plan for each 
title, these projects being twice submitted for the deliberation 
of the commission (or sub-commission) of consultors, the version 
adopted by them being next submitted to the commission of 
cardinals, and the whole finally sent up for the papal sanction. 
These commissions started work at the end of 1904. 

Local Law. —The common law of the Roman Church cannot 
by itself uniformly regulate all the churches of the different 

Local low wllich 

' we must briefly mention here. In theory, this law 
has as its author the local ecclesiastical authorities, councils 
or bishops; but this is true only for laws and regulations 
which are in harmony with the common law, merely completing 
or defining it. But if it is a question of derogating from the 
common law, the autliority of the Holy See must intervene to 
legalize these derogations. This intervention takes the form 
either of “ indults,” i.e. graceful concessions granted at the 
request of the episcopate, or of special approbation of conciliary 
resolutions. It would, however, be impossible to mention any 
compilations contawj^ only local law. Whether in the case 
of national or puajm^ial councils, or of diocesan synods, the 
chief object of tn^j^ecrees is to reinforce, define or apply the 
law ; the mee^jrar which constitute a derogation have only a 
small placeJ&flpem. It is, then, only in a limited sense that we 
can see a iMWcanon law in the councils of the various regional 

' Omieltim^eoncilii Vaticani . . . docutnmtorum coUectio, per Con- 
radumrliartin (I’adcrbom. 1873), p. 15Z. 


churches. Having made this remark, we must distinguish 
between the countries which are still subject to the system of 
concordats and other countries. 

In the case of the former, the local law is chiefly founded 
on the concordat (?.».), including the derogations and privileges 
resulting from it. The chief thing to note is the couatHea 
existence, for these countries, of a civil-ecclesiastical aub/eetto 
law, that is to say, a body of regulations made by the “»■ 
civil authority, with the consent, more or less explicit, 
of the Church, about ecclesiastical matters, other than .spiritual; 
these dispositions are chiefly concerned with the nomination or 
confirmation by the state of ecclesiastics to the most important 
benefices, and with the administration of the property of the 
Church ; sometimes also with questions of jurisdiction, both 
civil and criminal, concerning the persons or property of the 
Church. It is plain that the agreements under the concordats 
have a certain action upon a numlier of points in the canonical 
laws ; and all these points go to constitute the local concordatory 
law. This is the case for Austria, Spain, Portugal, Bavaria, 
the Pru.ssian Rhine provinces, Alsace, Belgium, and, in America, 
Peru. Up to 1905 it was also the case in France, where the ancient 
local customs now continue, pending the reorganization of Jjjft 
Church without the concordat. ,,. jao'jj 

We do not imply that in other countries the (ihurch catliajjliiqui 
find exemption from legislative measures imposed-upon he^ri^i 
the civil authorities, for example, in Italy, Prussia and Russia; 
but here it is a situation de facto rather than de jure, which,Ih*) 
Church tolerates for the sake of convenience ; and the!^||||g^ 
tions only form part of the local canon lawijQ 
sense. ■ m ’ > smiUiiw topt sh b'lHti 1 ^bauie■i•J'e 

In other countries the episcopal assemblies lay dowiiith* Ifieal 
law. England has its council of Westminster (1852). the United 
States their plenary councils of Baltimore {i8,S2,1866, 

1884), without mentioning the diocesan synods; and comtriea. 
the whole of Latin America is ruled by the special law 
of its plenary council, held at Rome in 1899. The same is the 
ca,sc with the Eastern Churches united to the Holy See ; follow¬ 
ing the example of the famous council of Lebanon for the Alaron- 
ites, held in 1730, and that of Zamo.se for the Rutlienians, in 
1720, these churches, at the suggestion of Leo XIIL, have drawn 
up in plenary assembly their own local law : the .Ss rians at 
Sciarfa in 1888 ; the Ruthenians at Leopol in 1891 ; and a little 
later, the Copts. The framing of local law will certainly be more 
clear and more easy when the general code of canon law has been 
published. 

Bibliookai'hv.—F or the texts and collections : the dissertations 
of Dom Coustant, De aniiquis canonuni colkctinnibus. deque variis 
epistolarum Rom. Pont, editiombus (Pans, 1721) ; P. de Marca, 
De iieleribus coUectionibu.’: canonum (Paris, 1O81); the brothers 
Peter and Jerome Ballerini, De aniiquis turn editis turn ineditis colUr- 
lionihus et collectoribus canonum ad Gratianum usque (Venice. iJbl). 
This is the be.st of all these works ; it is reproduced in Migne, P.L., 
vol. 59; C. Seb. Berardi, De variis sacrorum caytonum coUeciionibus 
ante Gratianum (Turin, 1752); P. Qucsnel, De codire cauouum 
Ecclesiae Romanae; de variis fidei iSbetlis in aniiqiui Rom. Ecct. 
codice contentis ; de priyno usu codicis canonum Dionysii Exigui in 
GttUicanis regionihus (Paris, 1675 ; with the critical notes of the 
brothers Ballerini, also in Migne, loc. cil.) ; and finally, Florent, 
De methodo atque auctoriiate collectionis Gratiani (Paris, 1679), and 
Antonio Agustin, archbishop of Tarragona, De emendatione Graiiatii 

g 'arragona, 1586); these have all been brought together in Gallandi, 
e vetuslis canonum coUectionibus dissertationum sylloge (Venice, 

1778). The most complete work on the texts up to the yth century 
is F. Maas.sen, Geschickte der Qucllen und der Literatur des canonischen 
Uethts im .ihendlande, vol. i, (all that has yet appeared. Gratz, 1870). 
For the period betweem the False Decretals and Gratian, there is 
no work of this sort, but the materials have been put together and 
published in part by M. P. Fournier. After Gratian, the classic 
work is Schulte, Geschickte der Quellen und Literatur des canonischen 
Rechts von Gratian bis auf die Gegenwart (3 vols.. Stuttgart, 1875 et 
seq.). Manuals for the study of the sources; Ph. Schneider, Die 
Lehre van den Kirchenrechtsquelten (Regensburg, 1892); F. Laurin, 
Introductio in Corpus funs canunici (Freiburg, 1889) ; Tardif, 
Histoire des sounes du droit canonique (Paris, 1887). Most of the 
German manuals on canon law,sievote considerable space to the 
history of the sources ; see Phillips, vol. ii. (3rd ed., 1857 ; French 
translation by the abbe Crouzet) ; Vering, 3rd ed. (Freiburg, 1893); 
Schulte, Das kathoUsche Kirchenrecht, pt. i. (Giessen, i860), Ac. 
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For the- Greek Church : Pitra. Juris ecclesiae gratcorum hisUtria ct 
monumenta (Rome, 1864); the later history ol the Creek law : 
Zachariac, Historiae juris griucorum delineatio (Heidclherg, 1830) ; 
Mortrenil, Histnire du druit bysantiu (Paris, 1843 -184^1) ; the recent 
texts In the Conritiorum Collectio lacensis, vol. ii, ; Acta et decreia 
s. conciliorum, quae ab episcopis ntuum orientalium ah a. ihSa usque 
ad a. jySg indeque ad a. jS 6 q sunt celehrata (Freiburg, 1876). Short 
manual of Institutions: Jos. 1 •app-Szilagyi, Enchiridinn juris reel, 
orientalis catholicae (Magno-Varadmi, 1802). For recent canonical 
texts: Richter's edition of the council of Trent (Leipzig, 18(13); 
the Collectanea S.C. de 1 ‘ropagartda Fide (Rome, 1803); the 
HuUarium, a collection of papal acts and constitutions; the editions 
ol Cocquelmcs (28 vols,, Rome, 1733 175(1). and of Cherubini (ly vols., 
Luxemburg, 7727-1758). which are better than the enlarged reprint 
of Turin, which was unfinished (it goes up to 1730). The ofticial 
edition of the Diillarium of Benedict XIV. (4 vols., Rome. 1754 
1758) has been reprinted several times and is ol great importance ; 
the coutmuahon of the UuUurium since Benedict XIV. lias been 
publislied by Barlien. liuUctrii romani eontinuatio, in 20 vols., going 
up to the fourth year of Gregory XVl. Every year, since 1S54, has 
been printed a collection of pontifical acts, 'Acta Fti JX'., Acta 
Leoiiis XIIL, &.C., whicli are the eq^uivaJents of the Dullarium. 
Dictionaries * Durand de Maillane, Dictuninaire canontque (Paris, 
1780). re edited by Andrf. under the title, Cours alphdhftique et 
methodique de droit cammique. and by Wagner (Paris, i8<>4), has 
Callican tendencies; b'errarts, Prompta tnhhotheta canonica, &c., 
several new and enlarged editions ; the liest is that ol Migne (iSOfi), 
completed by Father Bucceroni, Ferraris Supptementum (Rome, 
iSoy), Articles on canon law in Welzer iiiid Welte's Kirchenlexiion 
jznd ed.. Freiburg, 1880 et serj.) ; Hauck, Reatencvklnpidie fdr prot. 
Iheologie und Kirche (2nd csl., Leipzig. 1877-1888) ; Vacant-Mangc- 
iiol’s Dictionnaire de thiotogie catkoltque, in course of jmblication 
(Paris, igyy et seq.). Periodic.iis : Analecta juris pontificii, ed. by 
Mgr. Chaillot (i803-i88y) ; Anntecta eiclesiastica (.since iKy t) ; Acta 
Sanctae sedi\ (since 1S65) ; Archtv jtlr kathol. Kirchenrerht (since 
1857); Lr Canonjste contempnruin (since 1878). (A. Bo*.) 

Canon Law in England and in the Anglican Communion .— 
There were matters in which the local English and Irish canon 
law, even before the 16th century, differed" from that obtaining 
on the western part of the European continent. Thus (i). it has 
been said that - whereas the continental canon law recognized 
a quadripartite division of Church revenue of common right 
between (a) the bishop, (b) the clergy, (r) the poor, (d) the fabric 
—the English law maintained a tripartite division—^a) clergy, 
(fi) the poor, (r) the fabric. Lord Selbome {Ancient Facts and 
Fictions concerning Churches and Tithes, and ed., 1892) denies 
that there was any division of tithe in England. (2) By the 
general canon law the burden of repairing the nave, as well as 
the chancel of the church, was upon the parson or rector who 
collected the whole tithe. But the custom of England trans¬ 
ferred this burden to the parishioners, and some particular 
local customs (as in the city of London) placed even the burden 
of repair of the chancel on them. To meet this burden church 
rates were levied. (3) A church polluted by the shedding of 
blood, as by suicide or murder, was reconsecrated on the 
continent. In England the custom was (and is) simply to 
“ reconcile.” (4) A much more important difference, if the 
decision of the Irish court of exchequer chamber upheld in 
the House of Lords, where the peers were equally divided, 
correctly stated the English canon law {Reg. v. MMis, 10 ( 1 . 
^ hit., 534), was in regard to the essentials of marriage. By 
the general Western canon law before the council of Trent, 
the parties themselves were said to be the “ ministers of the 
Sacrament ” in the case of holy matrimony. The declared 
consent of the parties to take each other there and then con¬ 
stituted at once (although irregularly) holy matrimony. The 
presence of priest or witnesses was not necessary. In Reg. v. 
Afffh's, however, it was held that in England it was always 
otjierwise and that here the presence of a priest was necessary. 
High authorities, however, have doubted the historical accuracy 
of this decision. (5) The addition of houses of priests to the pro¬ 
vincial synods seems peculiar to England and Ireland. 

The historical position of the general canon law of the Catholic 
Church in the English provinces has, since the separation from 
Rome, been the subject of much consideration by English 
lawyers and Ecclesiastics. The view taken by the king’s courts, 
Md acquiesced in by the ecclesiastical courts, since Henry VIII., 
is that the Church of England was always an intkpendent 
national church, subject indeed to the general principles of the 


/'us commune ecclesiasticum (Whitlock J. in Ever V. Owen, God- 
bolt's Reports, 432), but unbound by any particular constitu¬ 
tions of council or pope; unless tliose^ constitutions had lieen 
” received ” here by English councils, or mi recognized by English 
courts (secular or spiritual) as to become part of the ecdesiastical 
custom of the realm. Foreign ctinon law never bound (so it 1 ms 
been taught) proprio vigare. 

The sources of English ecclesiastical law (purely ecclesiastical) 
were therefore (1) the principles of the jttsc ommune eccle¬ 
siasticum ; (2) foreign particular constitutions received here, as 
just explained; (3) the constitutions and canons of English 
synods (cf. Phill. Ecc. Law, part i. ch. iv., and authorities there 
cited). 

1. On the existence of this jus commune ecclesiasticum and 
that the Church of England, in whatever sense independent, 
takes it over until she repeals it, see Escott v. Mastin, 4 jfoo. 
P.C.C. J19. Lord Brougham, in delivering the jud^ent, 
speaks of the “ common law prevai^g for 1400 years over 
Christian Europe," and (p. 137) says that “ nothing but express 
enactment can abrogate the common law of all Christendom 
Ixifore the Reformation of the Anglican Church.” 

2. As to foreign particular constitutions in England, there are 
a great number of them, of which it has been and is admitted, 
that they have currency in England. However papal in their 
origin, post-Reformation lawyers have regarded them as valid, 
unless they can be shown to be contrary to the king’s pre¬ 
rogative, or to the common or statute law of the realm. To this 
doctrine express statutory authority (as the events have 
happened) lias been given by 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19, sect. 7. A 
striking example of the doctrine is furnished by the decree of 
Innocent III. in the Fourth Latcran Council against pluralities. 
This decree was enforced in the court of Arches against a pluralist 
clerk in 1848 {Purder v. Manor, 1 Roberts, 614). The courts 
of common law from Lord Coke’s time downwards have recog¬ 
nized this ‘‘ constitution of the pope ” (as the queen’s bencit 
called it in 1598). The exchequer chamber, in 1837, declared 
it to have ” become part of the common law of the land ” 
{Alston V. Atlay, 7 A. and E. 289). 

3. The particular constitutioas of English synods are numer¬ 
ous anti cover a large field. At least in legal tlieory, the only 
distinction between pre-Reformation and post-Reformation 
constitutions is in favour of the former—so long as they do not 
contravene the royal prerogative or the law of the land (see 
25 Hen. VIII. c. 19). The most important are collected to¬ 
gether and digested (so far as regards England) in Lyndwood’s 
Provinciale, a work which remains of great authority in English 
courts. These constitutions are again divided into two classes : 
(a) provincial constitutions promulgated by provincial synods, 
usually in the name of the presiding archbishop or bishop; and 
{b) decrees of papal legates, Otho in 1236 and Othobon (Otto- 
buono de' Fieschi, afterwards Pope Adrian V.) in 1269. Canons 
passed since 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19 have not the parliamentary 
confirmation which that act has been held to give to previous 
canons, and do not necessarily bind the laity, although made 
under the king’s licence and ratified by him. This doctrine 
laid down by Lord Hatdwicke in Middleton v. Croft (2 Stra. 
1056) was approved in i860 in Marshall v. Bf. of Exeter {L.R, 3 
H.L. 17). Nevertheless, there are many provisions in these post- 
Reformation canons which are declaratory of the ancient usage 
and law of the Church, and the law which they thus record is bind¬ 
ing on the laity. The chief body of English post-Reformation 
canon law is to be found in the canons of 1603, amended in 
1865 and 1888. The canons of 1640 are appamntly upon the 
same footing as those of 1603; notwithstanding objections made 
at the time that they were void because convocation cmitinued 
to sit after the dissolution of paiiiament. The opinion of ail 
the judges taken at tte time was in favour of Hie legality of this 
procedure. 13 Car. ii. c. 12 simply provided that these canons 
should not be given statutory force by Hie operation .of Hiat 

In addition to the enactmtmt of canons (strictly so called) the 
English provincial synods since the Henrician changes have 
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legislated — in 1570 by the enactment of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, in 1661 by approving the present Book of Common 
Prayer, and in 1873 by approving shorter forms of matins and 
evensong. 

The distinction between pre-Henririan and post-Henrician 
procedure lies in the requirement, since 25 Hen. VIII., of the 
royal licence and confirmation. Apparently diocesan synods 
may still enact valid canons without the king’s authority ; but 
these bodies are not now called. 

The prevailing legal view of the position of the Church of 
England in regard to canon law has been just stated, and that is 
the view taken by judicial authority for the past three cen¬ 
turies. On the other hand, it is suggested by, e.g., the late 
Professor Maitland, that it was not, in fact, the view taken here 
in t.he later middle ages—that in those ages there was no theory 
that “ reception ” here was necessary to validate papal decrees. 
It is said by this school of legal historians that, from the Con¬ 
quest down to Henry VIJI., the Church of England was regarded 
by churchmen not as in any sense a separate entity, but as two 
provinces of the extra-territorial, super-national Catholic Church, 
and that the pope at this period was contemplated as the princeps 
of this Catholic Church, whose edicts bound everywhere, as those 
of Augustus had bound in the Roman empire. 

It is right that this view should be stated, but it is not that 
of the writer of this article. 

As to Ireland, in a national synod of the four Irish provinces 
held at Dublin before the four archbishops, in 1634, a hundred 
canons were promulgated with the royal licence, containing 
much matter not dealt with by similar constitutions in England. 
In 1711, some further canons were promulgated (with royal 
licence) by another national synod. Some forms of special 
prayer were appended to these canons. 

In 1869 the Irish Church Act (32 and 33 Viet. c. 42) “ dis- 
estaidished ” the Irish Church, sect. 19 repealed any act of 
parliament, law or custom whereby the bishops, clergy or laity 
of the said church were prohibited from holding synods or elect¬ 
ing representatives thereto for the purpose of making rules for 
the well-being and ordering of the said church, and enacted that 
no such law, &c., should hinder the said bishops, clergy and laity, 
by such representatives, lay and clerical, and so elected as they 
shall appoint, from meeting in general synod or convention and 
in such general synod or convention forming constitutions and 
providing for future representation of the members of the church 
in diocesan synods, general convention or otherwise. 'I’he 
Church of Ireland, so set free, created for herself new legislative 
authorities, unknown to the old canon law, viz. mixed synods 
of clergy and laity, and a system of representation by election, 
unknown to primitive or medieval times. Similar changes had, 
however, been intr.oduced during the preceding century in some 
parts of the Anglican communion outside the British Isles 
(see infra). Sect. 20 of the same statute kept alive the old 
ecclesiastical law of Ireland by way of assumed contract (cf. 
Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction). 

Under the provisions of this statute, the “ archbishops and 
bishops of the ancient Apostolic and Catholic Church of Ire¬ 
land ” (so they describe themselves), together with representa¬ 
tives of the clergy and laity, assembled in 1870, in “ General 
(^invention,” to “ provide for the regulation ” of that church. 
This Convention declared that a General Synod of the arch¬ 
bishops and bishops, with representatives of the clergy and 
laity, should have chief legislative power in the Irish Church, 
with such administrative power as might be necessary and con¬ 
sistent with the church’s episcopal constitution. This General 
Synod was to consist of two Houses—the House of Bishops and 
the House of Lay and Clerical Representatives. No question was 
to be carried unless there were in its favour a majority of the 
clerical and lay representatives, voting either conjointly or by 
orders, and also a majority of the bishops, should they desire 
to vote. This General Synod was given full power to alter or 
amend canons, or to repeal them, or to enact new ones. For 
any alteration or ameallEent of “ articles, doctrines, rites or 
rubrics,” a two-thirds Majority of each order of the represen¬ 


tative house was required and a year’s delay for consultation of 
the diocesan synods. Provisions were made as to lay repre¬ 
sentation in the diocesan synods. The Convention also enacted 
some canons and a statute in regard to ecclesiastical tribunals 
(see Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction). It expressly provided 
that its own legislation might be repealed or amended by future 
general synods. 

In 1871 the General Synod attempted to codify it.s canon 
law in forty-eight canons which, “ and none other,” were to 
have force and effect as the canons of the Church of Ireland. 
Since 1871 the General Synod has, from time to time, put forth 
other canons. 

The post-Reformation history of canon law in the Anglican 
communion in Scotland has differed from the story of that law 
in the last four centuries in Ireland. After the legislation under 
William and Mary disestablishing episcopacy in Scotland and 
subjecting its professors to civil penalties, little attention was 
given to canon law for many years. .Synods of bishops at 
Edinburgh in 1724 and 1731 dealt with some disputed questions 
of rituid and ceremonial. In 1743 an assembly of five bishops 
enacted sixteen canons. A “ primus ” was to be chosen indiffer¬ 
ently from the bishops, but to have no other powers than those 
of convoking and presiding over synods. He was to hold office 
only during pleasure of the other bishops. Bishops were to be 
elected by the presbyters of the district. Such election w'as 
subject to the confirmation of the majority of the bishops. In 
1811, a “ Code of Canons ” was enacted by a “ General Ecclesi¬ 
astical Synod,” consisting of the bishops, the deans (viz. 
presbyters appointed by the bishops in each diocese to defend 
the interests of the presbyters and now for the first lime given 
‘‘ decisive ’’ voice in synods) and certain clerical representatives 
from the “ districts ” or dioceses. l''uture synods, called for the 
purpose of altering the code, were to consist of two chamlx-rs. 
The first was to he composed of the bishops ; the second to 
consist of the “ deans ” and clerical representatives. No law 
or canon was to be enacted or abrogated, save by the consent 
of both chambers. These canons were revised in 1828, 1829 
and 1838. The code of this last year created diocesan synods, 
to be held annually and to consist of the bishop, dean and all 
instituted clergy of the diocese. It also provided for the annual 
meeting of a purely episcopal synod, which was to receive 
appeals from cither clergy or laity. In 1862" 1863. another 
General Synod further revised and amended the Code of Canons. 
This revised code enabled the bishop to appoint a learned and 
discreet layman to act as his chancellor, to advise him in legal 
matters and be his assessor at diocesan synods. Assistant 
curates and mission priests were, under certain restrictions, 
given seats in diocesan synods. Male communicants were also 
permitted to be present at such synods, with a deliberative but 
not “ decisive ” voice; unless in special circumstances the 
bishop excluded them. Canon 46 provides that “ if any question 
shall arise ns to the interpretation of this Code of Canons or of 
any part thereof, the general principles of canon law shall be 
alone deemed applicable thereto.” This provision was re¬ 
enacted in Canon 47 of 1876. Canon 51 of 1890, however, 
weakens this provision. It enacts that: “ The preceding canons 
shall in all cases be construed in accordance with the principles 
of the civil law of .Scotland. Nevertheless, it shall be lawful, 
in cases of dispute or difficulty concerning the interpretation 
of these canons, to appeal to any generally recognized principles 
of canon law.” The canons of 1862-1863 also provided for a lay 
share in the election of bishops. In 1890 the 32nd canon enacted 
that the “ General Synod ” should thereafter be called the 
Provincial Synod. 

The canon law in Scotland before the 16th century was gener¬ 
ally that of the continent of Europe. The usages of the church 
were similar to those in France, and had not the insular character 
of those in England and Ireland. The canon law regulating 
marriage, legitimacy and succession was taken'over by the 
Scottish secular courts (see Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction) 
and survived as part of the common law of the land almost un¬ 
impaired. Tbus, the courts recognize marriages by verba de 
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praesenii or by verba de future eum copula —in this last matter 
following a decree of Gregory IX.—and also legitimation per 
suhsrquens matrimonium. But though one of the forties juris 
Srotiae, canon law never was of itself authoritative in Scotland. 
In the canons of her national provincial councils (at whose yearly 
meetings representatives attended on behalf of the king) that 
country possessed a canon law of her own, which was recognized 
by the parliament and the popes, and enforced in the courts of 
law. Much of it, no doubt, was borrowed from the Carpus juris 
canonici and the English provincial canons. But the portions 
so adopted derived their authority from the Scottish Church. 
The general canon law, unless where it has been acknowledged 
by act of parliament, or a derision of the courts, or sanctioned 
the canons of a provincial council, is only received in Scotland 
according to equity and expediency. 

The “ Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States ” is 
the oiganization of the Anglican Communion in the American 
colonies before the separation. This communion was subject to 
“ all the laws of the Church of England applicable to its situa¬ 
tion ” (Murray Hoffman, /I Treatise on the Law of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, New York, 1850, p. 17). This body of law 
the Protestant Epi.scopal Church of the United States took over 
{op. cit. p. 41 et seq. ; F. Vinton, A Manual Commentary of the 
General Canon Law and the Constitution of the Protestant Epis¬ 
copal Church, New York, 1870, p. 16 et .seq.^ Much, however, 
of the English post-Reformation canonical legislation was not 
applicable to the United States, because of different circum¬ 
stances, as «.g. a very large portion of the canons of 1603 (Vinton, 
p. 32). In 1789, a General Convention, consisting of clerical 
and lay deputies as well as of bishops, assumed for itself and 
provided for its successors supreme legislative power. The 
concurrence of both “ orders,” clerical and lay, was required 
for the validity of any vote. Since 1853 a lay deputy to the 
Convention has been required to be a communicant {ib. p. 102). 
Upon the American bishops numbering more than three, they 
liecame a .separate “House” from the “ (kjnvention.” The 
House of Bishops was given a right to propose measures to the 
“ Hou.se of Deputies,” and to negative acts of the House of 
Deputies, provided they complied with certain forms. Similar 
“ constitutions ” providing for representation of the laity have 
been adopted by the different dioce.se.s (Hoffman, op. cit. p. 184 
et seq.). Deacons are also admitted to a deciding voice in every 
diocese but New Jersey, where they may speak but not vote. 
A great body of legislation has been put forth by these bodies 
during the past century. 

Since 1870, at least, the “ Church of the Province of South 
Africa ” has secured autonomy while yet remaining a part of 
the Anglican Communion. By its constitution of that year 
the English Church in South Africa adopts the laws and usages 
of the Church of England, as far as they are applicable to an 
unestahlished church, accepts the three creeds, the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, the Book of Common Prayer, the decisions of the 
undisputed general councils, the Authorized English Version 
of the Scripturra, disclaims the right of altering any of these 
standards of faith and doctrine, except in agreement with such 
alterations as may be adopted by a general synod of the Anglican 
Communion. But in interpreting these standards of faith and 
doctrine, the Church of the Province of South Africa is not 
bound by decisions other than those of its own Church courts, 
nr such court as the Provincial Synod may recogmze as a tribunal 
of appeal. The Provincial Synod is the legislative authority 
subject to a general synod of the Anglican Communion, provided 
such latter synod include representatives from the Church of 
South Africa. The Provincial Synod consists of (1) the House 
of Bishops, (2) the House of the Qergy, (3) the House of the 
Laity. No resolution can be passed which is not accepted by 
all three orders. Bishops are elected by the clergy with the 
assent of lay representatives, subject to the confirmation of the 
metropolitan and comprovincial bishops. The metropolitan 
is to be consecrated in England hy the archbishop of Canterbury. 
He now bears the title of archbishop. All bishops are to enter 
into a contract to obey and maintain the constitution and canons 
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of the province. Canon 18 of the Code of 1870 recognizes the 
offices of catechist, reader and sub-deacon (Wirzmann, The 
English Church and People in South Africa, p. 223 et seq.). 

In the West Indie.s, Canada, Australia and New Zealand, 
provincial and diocesan synods or conventions have been formed 
on one or other of the types above mentioned and have enacted 
canons. fW. c. F. P.) 

CANOPUS, or (.anobus, an ancient coast town of Inwer 
Egypt, a hundred and twenty stadia, or 15 m. east of Alexandria, 
the principal port in Egypt for Greek trade before the foundation 
of Alexandria, situated at the mouth of the westernmost (Canopic 
or Heracleotic) branch of the Nile, on the western bank. The 
channel, which entered the Mediterranean at the western end 
of the Bay of Aboukir, is entirely silted up, but on the shore at 
Aboukir there are extensive traces of the city with its quays, 
Excavation has disclosed granite monuments with the name 
of Ramescs II., but they may have been brought at a late 
period for the adornment of the place. It is not certain that 
Canopus was an old Egyptian town, hut if appears in Herodotus 
as an ancient port. In the 9th year of Ptolemy Euergetes 
(239 B.c.) a great assembly of priests at Canopus passed an 
honorific degree, inter alia, conferring the title Ei’epyfr)/* 
“ Benefactor ” on the king. Two examples of this decree are 
known, inscrilied in hieroglyphic, demotic and Greek. From 
it we learn that the native form of the name of Canopus was 
Karoh. A temple of Osiris was built by Euergetes, but very 
near to Canopus was an older shrine, a temple of Heracles 
mentioned by Herodotus as an asylum for fugitive slaves. The 
decree shows that Heracles here stands for Ammon. Osiris 
was worshipped at Canopus under a peculiar form, a vase with 
a human head, and was identified with Canopus, the pilot of 
Menelaus, who was said to have been buried here : the name 
canopic has been applied, through an old misunderstanding, 
to the vases with human and aniinal heads in which the internal 
organs were placed by the Egyptians after embalming. In the 
Roman epoch the town was notorious for its dissoluteness. 
Aboukir means “ father Cyrus,” referring to a Coptic saint of 
that name. g ) 

CANOPY (through Fr. canape, from Med. Lat. canapeum, 
classical conopeum, a mosquito curtain, Gr. xclmf, a gnat), the 
upper part or cover of a niche, or the projecting ornament over 
an altar or seat or tomb. Early English canopies are generally 
simple, with trefoiled or cinquefoiled heads; but in the later 
styles they are very rich, and divided into compartments with 
pendants,^ knots, pinnacles, &c. The triangular arrangement 
over an Early English and Decorated doorway is often called 
a canopy. The triangular canopies in the north of Italy are 
peculiar. Those in England are generally part of the arrangement 
of the arch mouldings of the door, and form, as it were, the hood- 
moulds to them, as at York. The former are above and in¬ 
dependent of the door mouldings, and frequently support an 
arch with a tympanum, above which is a triangular canopy, 
as in the Duomo at Florence. Sometimes the canopy and arch 
project from the wall, and are carried on small jamb shafts, as 
at San Pietro Martire, at Verona. There is an extremely curious 
canopy, l^ing a .sort of horseshoe arch, surmounting and breaking 
into a circular arch, at Toumai. Similar canopies are often 
oyer windows, as at York, over the great west window, and lower 
tiers in the towers. These are triangular, while the upper 
windows in the towers have ogee canopie.s. 

CANOSA (anc. Canusium), a town of Apulia, Italy, in the 
province of Bari, situated on the right bank of the Ofanto 
(anc. Aufidus), 505 ft. above sea-level, 15 m. S.W. of Barletta 
by rail. Pop. (1901) 24,230. It was rebuilt in 963 below the 
Roman city, which had been abandoned after its devastation 
by the Saracens in the pth century. The former cathedral 
of S. Sabino (the bishopric passed in r8i8 to Andria), in the 
southern Romanesque style, was consecrated in xioi: it hak 
five domes (resembling St Mark's at Venice, except that it is 
a Latin cross, instead of a Greek cross, in plan) and many ancient 
columns. The archiepiscopal throne and pulpit of the end of the 
nth century are also fine. On the south side of the building 
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is the djtacheci mausoleum of liolicmund, son of Robert Guiscard, 
who died in nil, construrled partly in Byzantine, partly in 
the local style. It fias fine bronze doors with long inscriptions; 
Uie exterior is entiridy faced v, hli cipollino (Carystian) marble. 
Tlje conception of thi.s mortuary chapel, which is unique at this 
period, was undoubtedly derived from the iurbeh before a 
mosque; these liirbehs are square, domed-roofed tombs in 
whicli the sultans and distinguished Mahnmmedans are buried 
(E. Uertaiix, L'Arl dans I'Jlaltr mertdiimale, Paris, 1004, i. 312). 
A meilieval castle crowns the hill on the side of which the city 
stand.s. (.See Cani sm'm.) (T. As.) 

CANOSSA, a ruined castle. i8()o ft. above sea-level, in ICmilia, 
Italy, 12 m. .S.W, of Reggio Emilia, commanding a fine view of 
the Apennines. Jt Inlonged to the coiintc.ss Matilda of Tuscany 
(i^ 1115). and is famous as the scene ol the penance performed 
liy the emperor Henry’ IV. Iicfore J‘o|)e (iregory \'J 1 . in 1077. 
The castle was destroyed by the inhabitants ol Reggio in 1255. 

CANOVA, ANTONIO (1757-1.S22), Italian sculptor, was iWn 
on the ist of November 1757 at Passagno, an obscure village 
situated amid the reces.ses of the hills of Asolo, where these 
form the last undulalions of the X’enetian Alps, as they subside 
into the plains of 'Treviso. At three years of age tianova was 
defirived of both parcnls, his father dying and his mother re¬ 
marry ing. 'I'heir loss, howec cr, was compensated by the tender 
solicitude and cure of his paternal grandfather and grandmother, 
the latter of whom hveil to experience in her turn the kindest 
personal attention from her grandson, who, when he had the 
means, gave her an asylum in bis house at Rome. His father 
and grandfather followed the occupation of stone-cutlers or 
minor .statuaries ; and il is saiil that their family had for several 
ages supiilied J’assagno with members of that calling. As soon 
as Canovu's hand could hold a pencil, he was initiated into the 
principles ol drawing by his grandfather Pasino. The latter 
fKissesscd some knowledge both of drawing and of architecture, 
designed well, and showed considerable taste in the execution 
of ornamentid works. He was greatly attached to his art; 
and U)xin his young charge he looked as one who was to per¬ 
petuate, not only the family name, but also the family profession. 

'I'lic early years of Canova were passed in study. 'I'he bias of 
his mind was to sculpture, and the facilities afforded for the 
gratification of this predilection in the workshop of his grand¬ 
father were eagerly impro\'ed. Jn his ninth year he executed 
two small shrines of Carrara marble, which are still extant, 
.Siam after this pi-riod he appears to have been constantly 
employed under his grandfather. Amongst those who [xitronized 
the old man was the patrician family J'alier of Venice, and by 
this means young Canova was first introduced to the senator 
of that name, who afterwards Iwcmne his most /.ealous patron. 
Between the younger son, (Jiuseppe E'alier, and the artist a 
friendship commenced which terminated only with life. The 
senator I'tdier was induced to receive him under his immediate 
protection. It has been related by an Italian writer and since 
repeated by several biographers, that (ianova was indebted to 
a trivial circumstance—the moulding of a lion in butter—for 
the warm interest which Falier took in his welfare. The anecdote 
may or may not be true. By his patron Cjinova was placed 
under Iternardi, or, as he is generally called by filiation, Torretto, 
a sculptor of considerable eminence, who had taken up a 
temporary residence at Pagnano, a village in the vicinity of the 
senator’s mansion. This took place whilst Canova was in his 
thirteenth year ; and with Torretto he continued about two 
years, making in many respects considerable progress. This 
master returned to Venire, where he soon afterwards died ; but 
by tlie high terms in which he spoke of his pupil to P'alier, the 
latter was induced to bring tlie young artist to Venice, whither 
he accordingly went, and was placed under a nephew of Torretto. 
With this instructor he continued about a year, studying with 
the utmost assiduity. After the termination of this engagement 
he began to work on his own account, and received from his 
patron an order for a group, “ Orpheus and Eurydice.” The 
first figure, which represents Kurydice in flames and smoke, 
in the act of leaving Hades, was completed towards tlie clase 


of his sixteenth year. It was highly esteemed by his patron 
and friends, and the artist was now considered qualified to appear 
before a public tribunal. The kindness of some monks supplied 
him with his first workshop, which was the vacant cell of a 
monastery. Here for nearly four years he laboured with tlie 
greatest perseverance and industrj’. He was also regular in 
his attendance at the academy, where he carried off several 
prizes. But he relied far more on the study and imitation of 
nature. EVom his contemporaries he could learn nothing, for 
their style wa.s vicious. P'rom their works, therefore, he re¬ 
verted to living models, as exhibited in ever)' variety of situation. 
A large portion of his time was also devoted to anatomy, which 
science was regarded by him as “ the secret of the art.” He 
likewise frequented places of public amusement, where he care- 
fully studied the e,xpre.ssions and attitudes of the performers. 
He formed a resolution, whieli was faithfully adhered to for 
several years, never to close his eyes at night without ha\ ing 
produced some design. Whatcier was likely to forward his 
advancement in sculpture he studied with ardour. On archaeo¬ 
logical pursuits he bestowed considerable attention. With 
ancient and modern history he rendered himself well acquainted 
ami he also began to acquire some of the continental languages. 

Three years had now clap.sed without any production coming 
from Ills chisel. He began, however, to complete the group lor 
his patron, and the Orpheus which followed evinced the great 
advance he had made. The work was universidly applauded, 
and laid the foundation of his fame. Several groups succeeded 
this performance, amongst which was that of “ Daedalus and 
Icarus," the most celebrated work of his noviciate. The 
simplicity of style and the faithful imitation of nature which 
characterized them called forth the warmest admiration. His 
merits and reputation being now generally recognized, his 
thoughts begun to turn from the shores of the Adriatic to the 
hanks of the Tiber, for which he set out at the commencement 
of his twenty-fourth year. 

Before his departure for Rome, his friends had applied to the 
V'enetian senate for a pension, to enable him to pursue his studies 
without cmbarra.ssment. The application was ultimately suc¬ 
cessful. The stipend amounted to three hundred ducats (about 
£6o per annum), and was limited to three years. Canova had 
obtained letters of introduction to the Venetian ambassador, 
the Cavaliere Zulian, an enlightened and generous protector ot 
the arts, and was received in the most hospitable manner. His 
arrival in Rome, on the 28th of December 1780, mtu'ks a new era 
in his life. 11 was here he was to perfect himself by a study of the 
most splendid relics of antiquity, and to put his talents to the 
severest test by a competition with Uie living masters of the art. 
'The result was equal to the highest hopes cherished cither by 
himself or by his friends. The work which first established his 
fame at Rome was ‘‘ Theseus vanquishing the Minotaur.” ’The 
figures are of the heroic size. 'The victorious Theseus is repre¬ 
sented as seated on the lifeless body of the monster. 'J’he 
exhaustion which visibly pervades his whole frame proves the 
terrible nature of the conflict in which he has been engaged. 
Simplicity and natural expression had hitherto characterized 
Canova’s style; with the.se were now united more exalted 
conceptions of grandeur and of truth. The Theseus was 
regarded with fervent admiration. 

Canova’s next undertaking was a monument in honour of 
Clement XIV.; but Wore he proceeded with it he deemed it 
necessary to request permission from the Venetian senate, 
whose servant he considered himself to be, in consideration of the 
pension. This he solicited in person, and k was granted. He 
returned immediately to Rome, and opened his celebrated 
studio dose to the Via del Babuino. He spent about two years 
of unremitting toil in arranging the design and composing the 
models for the tomb of the pontiff. After these were completed, 
other two years were employed in finisl^ the monument, and 
it was finally opened to public inspection in 1787. The work, 
in the opinion of enthusiastic diUlianti, stamped the author as 
the first artist of modern times. After five years ol inces-sant 
labour, he completed another cenotaph to the memory of Clement 
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XIII., which raised his fame .still higher. Works now came 
rapidly from his chisel. Amongst these is Psj’che, with a butter¬ 
fly, which is placed on the left hand, and held by the wings with 
the right. This figure, which is intended as a personification of 
man's immaterial part, is considered as in almost every respect 
the most faultless and classical of Canova’s works. In two 
different groups, and with opposite expression, the sculptor has 
represented Cupid with his bride ; in the one they are standing, 
in the other recumbent. These and other works raised his 
reputation so high that the most flattering offers were sent him 
from the Russian court to induce him to remove to St Petersburg, 
but these were declined. " Italy.” says he, in writing of the 
occurrence to a friend, “ Italy is my country—is the country and 
native soil of tht; arts. I cannot leave her ; my infancy was 
nurtured here. If my [xior talents can be useful in any other 
land, they must be of some utility to Italy ; and ought not her 
claim to be preferred to all others ? ” 

.Numerous works were produced in the years 1795-1797, of 
which several were repetitions of previous productions. One 
was the celebrated group representing the “ Parting of Venu.s 
and Adonis.” This famous production was sent to Naples. The 
French Revolution was now extending its shocks over Italy ; 
and Canova sought obscurity and repose in his native Passagno. 
Thither he retired in 1798, and there he continued for about a 
year, principally employed in painting, of which art also he had 
some knowledge. He executed upwards of twenty paintings 
about this time. One of his productions is a picture representing 
the dead body of the Saviour just removed from the cross, 
surrounded by the three Marys, S. John, Joseph of Arimathea, 
and, somewhat in the background, Nicodemus. Above appears 
the Father, with the mystic dove in the centre of a glory, and 
surrounded by a circle of cherubs. This composition, which was 
greatly applauded, he presented to the parochial church of his 
native place. Events in the political world having come to a 
temporary lull, he returned to Rome; but his health being 
impaired from arduous application, he took a journey through a 
part of Germany, in company with his friend Prince Rczzonico. 
He returned from his travels much improved, and again com¬ 
menced his labours with vigour and enthusiasm. 

Canova's sculptures have been distributed under three heads : 
--(i) Heroic compositions; (i) Compositions of grace and 
elegance; and (3) fiepulchral monuments and relievos. In 
noticing the works which fall under each of these divisions, it 
will be impossible to maintain a strict chronological order, but 
perhaps a better idea of his productions may thus be obtained. 
Their vast number, however, prevents their being all enumerated. 

(1) His “ Perseus with the Head of Medusa ” appeared soon 
after his return. The moment of representation is when the 
hero, flushed with conquest, displays the head of the ‘‘ snaky 
Gorgon,” whilst the right hand grasps a sword of singular 
device. By a public decree, this fine work was placed in one of 
the stame of the Vatican hitherto reserved for the most precious 
works of antiquity ; but it would Ije a mistake to say that it 
wholly sustains this comparison, or that it rivals the earlier 
realization of the same subject in Italian art, that by Cellini. 
In :8 o 2, at the pcr-sonal request of Napoleon, Canova repaired 
to Paris to model a bust of the first consul. The artist was 
entertained with munificence, and various honours were 
conferred upon him. The statue, which is colossal, was not 
finished till six years after. On the fall of the great Napoleon, 
Louis XVIII. presented this statue to the British government, 
by whom it was afterwards given to the duke of Wellington. 
■' Pulamedcs,” “ Creugas and Damoxenus,” the “ Combat of 
Theseus and the Centaur,” and “ Hercules and Lichas ” may 
close the class of heroic compositions, although the catalogue 
might be swelled by the enumeration of various others, such as 
“ Hector and Ajax,” and the statues of Washington, King 
Ferdinand of Naples, and others. The group of “ Hercules and 
Lichas ” is considered as the most terrible conception of (hnuva’s 
mind, and in its peculiar style as scarcely to be excelled. 

(2) I'ndcr the head of compositions of grace and elegance, the 
statue of Hebe takes the first place in point of date. Four times 
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has the artist embodied in stone the goddess of youth, and each 
time with some variation. The only material improvement, 
however, is the substitution of a support more suitable to the 
simplicity of the art. Each of the statues is, in all its details, in 
expression, attitude and delicacy of finish, strikingly elegant. 
The “ Dancing Nymphs ” maintain a character similar to that of 
the Hebe. The “ Graces ” and the “ Venus are more elevated. 
The “ Awakened Nymph" is another work of uncommon 
beauty. The mother of Napoleon, his consort Maria Louisa 
(as Concord), to model whom the author made a further journey 
to Paris in 1810, the princess Ksterhazy and the mu.se Polymnia 
(Elisa Bonaparte) take their place in this class, as do the ideal 
heads, comprising Corinna, Sappho, laiura, Beatrice and Helen 
of Troy. 

(3) Of the cenotaphs and funeral monuments the most splendid 
is the monument to the archduchess Maria Christina of Austria, 
consisting of nine figures. Besides the two for the Roman 
pontiffs already mentioned, there Ls one for Alfieri, another for 
Emo, a Venetian admiral, and a small model of a cenotaph for 
Nelson, besides a great variety of monumental relievos. 

The events which marked the life of the artist during the first 
fifteen years of the period in which he was engaged on the above- 
mentioned works scarcely merit notice. His mind was entirely 
absorbed in the labours of his studio, and, with the exception of 
his journeys to Paris, one to Vienna, and a few short intervals of 
absence in Florence and other parts of Italy, he never quitted 
Rome. In his own words, “ his statues were the sole proofs of 
his civil existence.” There was, however, antJlhcr proof, which 
modesty forbade him to mention, an ever-uctive benevolence, 
especially towards artists. In 1815 he was commissioned by tlve 
Pope to superintend the transmission from Paris of those works 
of art which had formerly been conveyed thither under the 
direction of Napoleon. By his zeal and exertions, for there 
were many conflicting intere.sts to reconcile, he adjusted the 
affair in a manner at once creditable to his j udgment and fortunate 
for his country. In the autumn of this year he gratified a wish he 
had long entertained of visiting London, where he received the 
highest tokens of esteem. The artist for whom he showed 
particular sympathy and regard in London was Haydon, who 
might at the time be counted the sole representative of historical 
painting there, and whom he especially honoured for his cham¬ 
pionship of the Elgin marbles, then recently transported to 
England, and ignorantly depreciated by polite connoisseurs. 
Canova returned to Rome in the beginning of 1816, with the 
ransomed spoils of bis country's genius. Immediately after, 
he received several marks of distinction,—by the hand of the 
Pope himself his name was inscribed in “ the Golden Volume of 
the Capitol," and he received the title of marquis of Ischia, with 
an annual pension of 3000 crowns, about £625. 

He now contemplated a great work, a colossal statue of 
Religion. The model filled Italy with admiration ; the marble 
was procured, and the chisel of the sculptor ready to be applied 
to it, when the jealousy of churchmen us to the site, or some other 
cause, deprived the country of the projected work. The mind of 
Canova was inspired with the warmest sense of devotion, and 
though foiled in this instance he resolved to consecrate a shrine to 
the cause. In his native village he began to make preparations 
for erecting a temple which was to contain, not only the above 
statue, but other works of his own ; within its precincts were 
to repose also the ashes of the founder. Accordingly he repaired 
to Passagno in 7819. At a sumptuous entertainment which he 
gave to his workmen, there occurred an incident which marks 
the kindliness of his character. When the festivities of the day 
had terminated, he requested the shepherdesses and pedant- 
girls of the adjacent hamlets to pass in review before him, and to 
each he mode a present, expending on the occasion about £400. 
We need not, therefore, be surprised that a few years afterwards, 
when the remains of the doior came to be deposited in their last 
asylum, the grief which the surrounding peasantry evinced was 
in natural expression so intense as to ecUpsc the studied solemnity 
of more pompous mourning. 

After the foundation-stone of this edifice had been laid. 
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Canova returned to Rome; but every succeeding autumn he 
continued U) visit Passagno, in order to direct the workmen, and 
encourage them with pecuniary rewards and medals. In the 
meantime the vast expenditure exhausted his resources, and 
compelled him to labour with unceasing assiduity notwithstand- 
ing age and disease I luring the period which intervened between 
commencing operations at I'assagno and his decease, he executed 
or finished some of his most striking works. Amongst these were 
the group Mars and V enus, the colossal figure of Pius VJ., the 
I ‘ .Jj'*'.”’” the “ recumbent Magdalen." The 

last perforrnance whii-h issued from his hand wasl colossal bust 
of his friend, the (ount (icognara. In May 1822 he paid a visit to 
Aaples. to superintend the construction of wax moulds for an 
cTiestrian statue of the perjured bourbon king Ferdinand. 

1 his journey materially injured his health, but he rallied again on 
h » return to Rome. Towards the latter end of the year he paid 
his annual visit to the jilare of his birth, when he experienced a 

i.jtti of OitolHT 1822, at the age of nearly .sixty-five. His disease 
was one which had affected him from an early age, caiesed by the 
ontinual use of eiu ving tools, producing a depression of the ribs 

Caitova in a certain sense, renovated the art of sculpture in 
dl b ’ "■ '’■'“■k to that standard from which it had 

erlnr i, h T"' '«• soperhuman energy as’ 

tnibodi d by the une.xamplcd genius of Michelangelo had 

and' Xh'ill’ •' '’“'■I’y mannerisms of the 17th 

me I f ■'"OS tt'fincd, and he had a special 
nahod <1 giving a mellow and soft apjiearance to the marble 
li formed his models of the same size as the work was intended 

irlin I 'Icfect of Canova’s attractive and highly 

trained art is that which may be summed up in the word artifieb 
al ly,—that quality, so cliaracteristic of the modern mind which 

rr„f tKrri’ ‘i- 

e and mat s' n '•’"^'“y o'- '^"'otion in 

liK, and makes a com|iound of the Iwo-regiilating both bv the 

andard o tasic prevalent in contemporarv " hiifh soidety " a 
s i ndarri which relerrmg to cultisation ami refinement as’ its 
higher term, declines towards fashion as the lower. Of his moral 

prominent feature. I hi' greater part of the vast fortune realized ' 

(stabhshi d jiriz.e.'i for artists and endowed all the academies of 
Rome. 1 he aged and unfortunate were also the obiects of his 
pec-uliar solicitude. His titles were numerous. He was en^M 

nrkZhtfT with variotisorders 

C«HOV»S DHL CSSTULO, ABWMO (.S.S-iSri “wnL 

non fiZ '" '^ont to Madrid in i^, bent 

ipon findmg means to complete his literary and philotophical 

iZmt- “"‘-•Us Don .Serafin Estebanez Calderom found him 
i situation as clerk m the Madrid-Aranjuez railway, but Canovas 
on took to journalism and literature, earning enough to sunoort 
iimself and pay for his law studies 'at the MadrM UnivemZ 
uring this period he pulled his two best works—an historical 
lovel, /.as iMm/,anas and the history of the“x n 

'pam from Philip HI. to under the house of Austria! 

jhis Junius-like letters to the 
leal political journal—and by 

»rs V -■■•■ivianzanares in i8ca for MarshHl 

> Donnell, of whom he ahSlys remained a loyal a^™ 

857, sub-director of the state department in 1858, 
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If Itecame a politician t: 
Murciclago ’’—The Bat, 
rawing up the manifesto 


under-secretary at the home office in i860, minister of the 
interior in 1864, minister of the colonies in i86t, minister of 
finance in t866, and was exiled by Marshal Narvaiz in tile same 
year, afterwards becoming a bitter opponent of all the reactionary 
cabinets until the reyolution of j868. He took no part in 
preparing that eyent. He sat in the Cortes Constituyentes of 
1869 as a doctrinaire Conservatiye, combating all Radical and 
democratic reforms, and defending the exiled liourbons ; but he 
abstamed from voting when the Cortes elected Amadeus king on 

p litical friends, like Silvela and Klduayen, entering the cabinets 
of King Amadeus, and in 1872 declared that his attitude would 
depend on the concessions which government would make to 
tomservative principles. After the abdication of Amadeus and 
the proclamation of the federal republic, Canovas took the lead 
of the propaganda, in favour of Hie restoration of the liourbons 
and was their principal agent and adviser. He drew up the’ 
manifesbi issued in 1874 by the young king Alphonso XII., al 
that time a cadet at Sandhurst; but lie dissented from the 
I n'd'tary. men who were actively conspiring to organize an 
A phonsnst prununaamicito. Like Marshal Concha, marquis del 

i lZ‘!’.Z'"‘r ' P'-'=f"'-ed to let events develop enlgh to 

allow of the dyiia.sty being re.stored without force of arm.s, and he 
severely blamed the conduct of the generals when he first heard 
of the promnaamenu, of Marshal Campos at Sagunto. Sagasta 
thereupon caused (.anuvas to be arrested (30th of Decemlier i8“a)- 

XH kinvZ Z proclaimed Alphont,,' 

h shewed the full powers he had receie ed 

from the king to assume the direction of affairs. He formed a 
pending the arrival of his majesty, who i on- 
firmed his appointment, and for six years Canovas was premier 
except during the short-lived cabinets of Marshal Jovellar in 
1875 and Marshal (ampos for a lew months in 1879; Canmas 
was, m fact, the soul of the Restoration. He had to reconstru.Z 
Conservative party out of the least reactionarv parties ol tlie days 

revolution “Zlg u^ Clements of the 

revolution. With such followers he made the constitution of 

iif tLZiee Z Of franchise 

in the pl.icc of universal suffrage, curtailing liberty of conscience 

rights of association and of meeting, liberty of the press, checkinn 
democracy, obliging the military to abstain from politics con' 

thZhifrZ ZZ'* Z .f'‘‘fhoh'cs by his advances to the Vatican 
thi Church and the religious orders, pandering to the protection 

ctrmL Zf policy, and courting abroad the friendship ot 
“"a oontributing to the marriage of his 

ng to an Austrian princess. Canovas crowned his policy bv 
‘ of 0 f-'l'eral party under SagLta^ 

00k S“?88l He""" Liberal generals, thich 

luoK (itiiec in 1881. He again became premier in 1881, and 

rema ned m office until November 1885 ; but he grew vc'rv un- 
vXZ’ "''“'■'y endangered the monarchy in 1885 by hi-, 
stlZnV*•Z“*‘’"lv^’^P”P“'‘‘‘' P’’®*® demonstrations, and ol 

'aiZZ “"d f'e provinces. At the death ol 

f ° Zlk queon regent to send for 

“"d during five years he looked on 
Sagasta re-established universal suffrage and most 
curtailed m 1876, and carried out a policy of free 
trade on moderate lines. In 1890 Canovas took office uiider the 

, pohey of the Lilwrals, denouncing all the treaties of commerce 
j and passing m 1892 a highly protectionist tariff. This was the 
j .sbiJtmg-pomt of the decline in foreign trade, the advance of 

and financial crisis which continued from 1892 to 1898. Splits in 
iSn Lanovas to resign at the end of 

T'i f^anovas 

March 1895 immediately after the outbreak of 
we Cuban insurrection, and devoted most of his time and efforts, 
with characteristic determination, to the preparation of ways and 
means for sendiijf 200,000 men to the West Indies to carry out 
aJiH Z" unflmching policy of no surrender, no concessions 
and no reforms. He was making up his mind for another effort 
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to enable General Weyler to enforce the reforms that had 
been wrung from the Madrid government, more by American 
diplomacy than from a sense of the inevitable, when the bullet of 
an anarchist, in August 1897, at the baths of .Santa Agueda, cut 
short his career. On the whole, Canovas must be regarded as the 
greatest .Spanish statesman of the close of the 19th centuiv. He 
was not only a politician but also a man of the world, a writer of 
considerable merit, a scholar well versed in social, economic 
and philo.sophical questions, a great debater, a clever lecturer, a 
member of all the Madrid academics and a patron of art and 
letters. (A, E. H.) 

CANBOBERT, FRANCOIS CERTAIN (1809-1895), marshal of 
France, was Ijorn at St (ifn; (Lot) on the 27th of June i8oq and 
educated at St C'yr ; he received a commission as sub-lieutenant 
in 1828, becoming lieutenant in 1853. lie went to Algeria in 
1835, served in the expedition to Mascara, at the capture of 
Tlemcen, and in 1837 became captain. In the same year he was 
wounded in the storm of Constantine, receiving the Legion of 
Honour for his conduct. In 1839 he was employed in organizing 
a battalion of the Foreign Legion for the Carlist Wars. In 1841 
he was again serving in Africa. Promoted lieutenant-colonel in 
1846 and colonel of the 3rd regiment in 1847, he commanded the 
expedition against Ahmed .Sghir in 18.1.8, and defeated the 
Arabs at the Djerma Pass. Transferred to the Zouaves, he 
defeated the Kabyles, and in 1849 displayed both courage and 
energy in reinforcing the blockaded g.irrison of Ilou .Sadu, and in 
command of one of the attacking columns at Zaatcha (December 
1849). For his valour on the latter occasion he received the 
rank of general of brigade and tltc commandership of the Legion 
of Honour. He led the expedition against Narah in 1850 and 
destroyed the Arab stronghold. Summoned to Paris, he was 
made aide-de-camp to the president, Louis Napoleon, and took 
part in the rnup d'etat of the 2nd of December 1851, In the 
Crimean War he commanded a division at the Alma, where he 
was twice wounded. He held a dormant commission entitling 
him to command in case of St Aniaud's death, and he thus 
succeeded In the chief command of the F'rench army a few days 
after the battle. He was slightly wounded and had a horse 
killed under him at inkerman, when leading a charge of Zouaves. 
Disagreements with the linglish commander-in-chief and, in 
general, the disappointments due to the prolongation of the 
siege of Sevastopol li'd to his resignation of the command, hut he 
did not return to F’rance, preferring to serve as chief of his old 
division almost up to the fall of .Sevastopol. After his niturn to 
France he was sent on diplomatic mi.ssions to Denmark and 
Sweden, and made a marshal and senator of France (grand cross 
Legion of Honour, and honorary G.C.B.) He commanded the 
III. army corps in Lombardy in 1859, distinguishing himself at 
Magenta and Solferino. He successively commanded the camp 
at Chalons, the IV. army corps at Lyons and the army of Paris. 
In the Franco-German War he commanded the VI. army corps, 
which won the greatest distinction in the battle of Gravelotte, 
where Canrobert commanded on the St Privat position. The 
VI. corps was amongst those shut iqj in Metz and included in the 
surrender of that fortress. After the war Canrobert was appointed 
a member of the superior council of war, and was also active in 
political life, being elected .senator for lait in 1876 and for 
Charente in 1879 and again in 1885, He died at Paris on the 
28th of January 1895 and his remains received a public funeral. 
His Souvenirs were published in iS<)8 at Paris. 

CANT, ANDREW (1590 ?-i663), a leader of the .Scottish 
Covenanters. About 1623 the people of Edinburgh called him to 
be their minister, but he was rejected by James I. Ten years 
later he was minister of Pitsligo in Aberdeenshire, a charge 
which he left in 16.38 for that of Newbattle in Mid-Lothian. In 
July of that year he went with other commissioners to Aberdeen 
in the vain attempt to induce the university and the presbytery 
of that city to subscribe the National Covenant, and in the 
following November sat in the general assembly at Glasgow 
which abolished episcopacy in Scotland. In 1640 he was chaplain 
to the Scottish army and then settled as minister at Aberdeen. 
Though a stanch Covenanter, he was a zealous Royalist, 


preaching before Charles I, in Edinburgh, and stoutly advocating 
the restoration of the monarchy in the time of the Commonwealth. 
Cant’s frequent and bitter attacks on various members of his 
congregation led in 1660 to complaints laid licfore the magis¬ 
trates, in consequence of which he resigned his charge. His son 
Andrew was principal of Edinburgh University (1675-1685), 

CANT, (i) (Possibly through the Fr. from Lat. ca«<os, comer), 
in architecture, a term used where the corner of a square is cut 
off, octagonally or otherwise. Thus a bay window, the sides of 
which are not parallel, or at right angles to the spectator, is said 
to be canted. (2) (F'rom the Lut. cantare, to sing, very early in 
u.se, in a depreciatory sense, of religious services), a word appear¬ 
ing in English in the i6th century for the whining speech of 
beggars ; henee it is applied to thieves' or gip.sies’ jargon, to the 
peculiar language of any class or sect, to any current phrase or 
turn of language, and particularly to the hyt)ucritical usff of 
pious phraseology. 

CANTABRI, an ancient tribe which inhabited the north coast 
of Spain near Santander and Hillmo and the mountains behind— 
a district hence known as ('antabria. Savage and untameable 
mountaineers, they long defied the Roman arras and made them¬ 
selves a name for wild freedom. They were first attacked by the 
Romans about 150 n.c.; they were not subdued till Agrippa and 
Augustus had carried out a series of cam[>aigns (29-19 n.<'.) which 
ended in their partial annihilation. Thenceforward their land 
was part of the province Hispania Tarraconensis with some 
measure of loeal self-government. They became slowly Roman¬ 
ized, but developed little town life and are rarely mentioned in 
history. They provided recruits for the Roman auxilia, like 
their neighbours the Asttlres, and their land contained lead mines, 
of which, however, little is known, 

CANTABRIAN MOUNTAINS (Span. CordiUera Canlabriea), 
a mountain chain which extends for more than 300 m. across 
northern Spain, from the western limit of the Pyrenees to the 
borders of Galicia, and on or near the coast of the Bay of Biscay. 
The Cantabrians stretch from east to west, nearly parallel to the 
sea, as far as the, pass of D-ilariegos, afterwards trending soutli- 
ward between Leon and Galicia. Their western boundary is 
marked by the valley of the river Miho (Portuguese Minho), by 
the lower Sil, which flows into the Mino, and by the Cabrera, 
a small trilmtary of the Sil. Some geographers regard the 
mountains of Galicia beyond the Mino as an integral part of the 
same system ; others confine the name to the eastern half of the 
highlands between (ialaia and the Pyrenees, and call their 
western half the Asturian Mountains. There are also many 
local names for the subsidiary ranges within the chain. As a 
whole, the Cantabrian Mountains are remarkable for their 
intricate ramifications, but ulmo.st everywhere, and especially in 
the east, it is possible to distinguish two principal ranges, 
from which the lesser ridges and mountain masses radiate. One 
range, or series of ranges, closely follows the outline of the coast; 
the other, which is loftier, forms the northern limit of the great 
tableland of (kstilc and Leon, and is sometimes regarded as a 
continuation of the Pyrenees. The coastal range rises in some 
parts sheer above the sea, and everywhere has so abrupt a 
declivity that the streams which flow seaward are all short and 
swift. The descent from the southern range to the high plateaus 
of Castile is more gradual, and several large rivers, notably the 
Ebro, rise here and flow to the south or west. The breadth of the 
Cantabrian chain, with all its ramifications, increases from about 
60 m. in the east to alxmt 115 m. in the west. Many peaks are 
upwards of 6000 ft. high, but the greatest altitudes are attained 
in the central ridges on the borders of Leon, Oviedo, Palencia 
and Santander. Here arc the Pena Vieja (8743 ft.), Prieta 
(8304 ft.) and Espinguete (7898 ft.); an unnamed summit in 
the Penas de Europa, to which range the Pena Vieja also belongs, 
rises on the right tak of the Sella to a height of 8045 ft.; farther 
west the peaks of Manipodre, Ubina, Rubia and Cuina all exceed 
7000 ft. A conspicuous feature of the chain, as of the adjacent 
tableland, is the number of its parameras, isolated plateaus shut 
in by lofty mountains or even by precipitous walls of rock. At 
the south-western extremity of tM ct^ is el Vierzo, once a 
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lake-heel, now a valley drained by the upper Sil and enclosed by 
mountains which bifurcate from the main range south of the 
pass of T,eitarifgos—the Sierra de justredo and Montanas dc 
I.eon curving towards {he east and south-west, the Sierra de 
Picos, Sierra flel C'aurel and other ranges curving towards the 
west and south-east. The Cantabrians are rich in coal and iron ; 
an account of their geological structure is given under Spain. 
They are crossed at many points by good roads and in their 
eastern half hv several railways. In the west, near the pass of 
Pijares, the railway from Leon to (iijdn passes through the 
Pemica tunnel, which is 2 m. long and 4200 ft. above .sea-level; 
the railway dc.scends northward through fifty-eight smaller 
tunnels. line from Leon to Orense also traverses a remark¬ 
able series of tunnels, bridges and deep euttings. 

CAMTACUZINO, Cantacuzkn or Cantacuzene, the name 
of (f family which traces its origin to the Hyzantine emperors and 
writers of the .same name (sec under John V., Cantacuzenc). 
The founder of the family, Andronik, migrated to Rumania in 
1633, and from his two sons Constantine and (Iheorge sprang the 
two principal lines which afterwards branched into numerous 
families of nobles and high dignitaries, including ho.spodars 
(rulers) of Walachia and Moldavia. 'I’he Cantacuzinos were 
represented in every branch of administration and in the world 
of letters. Under their influence the Kunianian language and 
literature in the 17th century reached their highest development. 
.Among the more prominent members of the family the following 
may be mentioned. (1) Shkrhan Cantacuzino (1640-1688), 
ap(Hiinted hospodar of Walachia in 1670. He served under the 
Turks in the siege of Vienna, and when they were defeated it is 
alleged that he conceived the plan of marching on Constantinople 
to drive the Turks out of Kurope, the western powers having 
promised him their moral support. In the midst of his prepara¬ 
tions he died suddenly, poisoned, it is said, by the boyars who 
were afraid of his vast plans. Far more important was his activity 
in economic and literary directions. He introduced the maize 
into Rumania; it is now the staple food of the country. He 
fotinded the first Rumanian scIkkiI in Ducharest; he assisted 
liberally in the establishment of various printing offices ; and 
under his auspices the famous Rumanian Bible appeared in 
Buebarest in 1688. Through his influence also the .Slavonic 
language was officially and finally uholislu-d from the liturgy 
and the Rumanian language substituted for it. (2) Stefan 
Cantacitzino, son of Constantine, prince of Walachia, 1714-1716. 
(3) Demethu's Cantacuzino, prince of Moldavia, 1674-1676. 
He left an unsatisfaclory record. De.scendants of Demetrius and 
Sherban have emigrated to Russia, and held high positions tliere 
as governors of Bessarabia and in other responsible posts. (4) 
Of the Moldavian Cantacuzinos, Theodoke is well known as a 
chronicler of his times (c. 1740). (5) (Iheorc.e Cantacuzino 
(h. 1837), .son of (iREc.oKi (1800-1849). He was appointed in 
1870 minister of public instruction in Rumania; in i88g. pre- 
s’dent of the chamlier; in 181)2, president of the senate; from 
1899 he was head of the Conservative party, and from 1905 
to 1Q07 prime minister (sec also RuMANt \ : llislorv). (M. G.) 

CANTAGALLO, an inland town of the slate of Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, about too m. by rail N.IC. of the port of Rio de Janeiro, 
with which it is connected bv the Cuntagallo railway. Pop. 
(1890) of the municipality, 26,067, of whom less than one-fourth 
live in the town. Cantagallo is situated in the fertile Parahyba 
valley and is the commercial centre of a rich coffee-producing 
district. There are eshausted gold placer mines in its vicinity, 
but they were not rich enough to catise any considerable develop¬ 
ment in mining. Coffee production is the principal industry, 
hut sugar-cane is grown to a limited extent, and some attention 
is given to the raising of cattle and swine. The district is an 
excellent fruit region. 

CANTAL, a department V central France, formed from 
Haute-.Auveigne, the southern portion of the old province of 
Aui'crgne. It is bounded N. by the department of Puv-dc- 
Dome, E. by Haute-Uiire, S.E. by Lozire, S. by Aveyron and 
Loz^lnd W. by CorrAze and Lot Area, 2231 sq. m. Pop. 
(igofif *28,690. Cantol is situated in the middle of the central 


plateau of France. It takes its name from the Monts du Cantal, 
a volcanic group ocatpying its central region, and continued 
towards the north and east by ranges of lower altitude. The 
Plomb du Cantal, the culminating summit of the department, 
attains a height of 6096 ft.; and its neighbours, the Puy Mary 
and the Puy Chavarix-he, attain a height of 5863 and 5722 ft. 
respectively. Immediately to the cast of this central mass lies 
the lofty hat fertile plateau of I'lante, which merges into the 
Monts dc la Margcride on the eastern border. The valley of the 
Truyire skirts the Pkinize on the south and divides it from the 
Monts d'Aubrac, at the foot of which lies Chaudcsaigucs, noted 
for its thermal springs, ihe most important in the department. 
Northwards the Monts du Cantal are connected with the Monts 
Dorc by the volcanic range of Cczallier and the arid plateaus of 
Artense. In the west of the department grassy plateaus and 
beautiful river valleys slope gently down from the central 
heights. Most of the streams of the department have their 
sources in this central ridge and fall by a short and rapid course 
into the rivers which traverse the extensive valleys on either side. 
The principal rivers are the Alagnon, a tributary of the Allier ; 
the Celle and Truyire, tributaries of the Lot; and the ( ire and 
Rue, tributaries of the Dordogne. The climate of the depart¬ 
ment varies considerably in the different localities. In the 
alluvial plain between Murat and St Flour, and in the south¬ 
west in the arrondisseraent of Aurillac, it is generally mild and 
dry ; but in the northern and central portions the winters are 
long and severe and the hurricanes peculiarly violent. The 
cold and damp of the climate in these districts arc great obstacles 
to the cultivation of wheat, but rye iind buckwheat are grown 
in considerable quantities, and in natural pasture Cantal is 
extremely rich. Cattle are accordingly reared with profit, 
especially around Salers and in the Monts d'Aubrac, while butter 
and Rociucfnrt cheese are made in large quantities. Large, flocks 
of sheep pasture in the Monts d’Aubrac and elsewhere in the 
department; goats are also reared. The inhabitants are simple 
and jirimitive and accustomed to live on the scantiest fare. 
Many of thorn migrate for part of the year to Paris and the pro¬ 
vinces, where they engage, in the humblest occupations. 'J'he 
principal articles of food are rye, buckwheat and chestnuts. 
The internal resources of the department are considerable; but 
the difficulty of land-carriage prevents them being sufficiently 
developed. The hills and valleys abound with game and the 
streams with fish. Cantal produces a vast variety of aromatic 
and medicinal plants ; and its mineral products include coal, 
antimony and lime. The department has no prominent manu¬ 
factures. Live-stock, cheese, butter and coal are the principal 
exports; coal, wine, cereals, flour and earthenware are im¬ 
ported. The department is served by the railways of the Orleans 
and Southern companies, the construction of which at some 
poinUi demanded ronsiilcrahlc engineering skill, notably in the 
aisc of the viaduct of (iarabit spanning the gorge of the Truyire. 
Cantal is divided into four arrondissements—Aurillac, Mauriac, 
Murat and St Flour—23 cantons and 267 communes. It belomg 
to the region of the XIII. army corps and to the academic 
(educational division) of Clermont-Ferrand. Its bishopric is 
at St Flour and depends on the archbishopric of Bourges. Its 
court of appeal is at Rioni. The tsipital is Aurillac (y.e.), and 
St Flour (g v.) is the other principal town. 

CANTARINI, SIMONE (1612-1648), called Simone da Pe.sako, 
painter and etcher, was Ixirn at Oropezza near Pesaro in 1612. 
He was a disciple of Guido Reni and a fellow-student of Domeni- 
chino and Alhano. The irritability of his temper and his vanity 
were extreme ; and it is said that his death, which took place 
at Verona in 1648, was occasioned by chagrin at his failure in 
a portrait of the duke of Mantua. Others relate that he was 
poisoned by a Mantuan painter whom he had injured. His 
pictures, though masterly and spirited, are deficient in originality. 
Some of his works have been mistaken for examples of Guido 
Reni. to whom, indeed, he is by some considered superior in the 
extremities of tlie figures. Among his principal paintings are 
“ St Anthony,” at Gigli; the “ Magdalene,” at Pesaro; the 
I “ Transfiguration,” in the Brera Gallery, Milan; the “ Portrait 
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of Guido,” in the Bologna gallen’; and ” St Romuald," in the 
Casa Paolucci. His most celebrated etching is " Jupiter, 
Neptune and Pluto, honouring the arms of Cardinal Borghese.” 

CANTATA (Italian for a song or story set to music), a voiuil 
nimposition accompanied by instruments and generally con¬ 
taining more than one movement. In the rdth century, when 
all serious music was vocal, the term had no reason to exist, but 
with the rise of instrumental music in the 17th century cantatas 
began to exist under that name as stain as the instrumental art 
was definite enough to be embodied in sonatas. From the middle 
of the 17th till late in the i8th century a favourite form of Italian 
chamber music was the cantata for one or two solo voices, with 
accompaniment of harpsichord and perhaps a few other solo 
instruments. It consisted at first of a declamatory narrative 
or scene in recitative, held together by a primitive aria repeated 
at intervals. Fine examples may be found in the church music 
of Carissimi; and the English vocal solos of Purcell (such as 
Mad Tom and Mad Bess) show the utmost that can be made of 
this archaic form. With the rise of the Da (lapo aria the cantata 
became a group of two or three arias joined by recitative. 
Handel’s numerous Italian duets and trios are examples on a 
rather large scale. His Liitin motet Silete Venti, for soprano 
solo, shows the use of this form in church music. 

The Italian solo cantata naturally tended, when on a large 
scale, to become indistinguishable from a scene in an opera. 
In the same way the church cantata, solo or choral, is indis¬ 
tinguishable from a small oratorio or portion of an oratorio. 
This is equally evident whether we examine the unparalleled 
church cantatas of Bach, of which nearly 200 are extant, or the 
Chandos Anthems of Handel. In Bach’s case many of the 
larger cantatas are actually called oratorios ; and the Christmas 
Oratiirii) is a collection of six church cantatas actually intended 
for performance on six different days, though together forming 
as complete an artistic whole as any classical oratorio. 

The essential point, however, in Bach’s church cantatas is 
that they formed part of a church service, and moreover of 
a service in which the organization of the music was far more 
coherent than is po.ssible in the Anglican church. Many of 
Bach’s greatest cantatas begin with an elaborate chorus followed 
by a couple of arias and recitatives, and end with a plain chorale. 
This has often been commented upon as an example of Bach’s 
indifference to artistic climax in the work as a whole. But no 
one will maintain this who realizes the place which the church 
cantatil occupied in the I.utheran church service. The text was 
carefully liased upon the gospel or lessons for the day ; unless 
the cantata was short the sermon probably took place after the 
first chorus or one of the arias, and the congregation joined in 
the final chorale. Thus the unity of the service was the unity 
of the music ; and, in the cases where all the movements of the 
cantata were founded on one and the same chorale-tunc, this 
unity h.ts never been equalled, except by those 16th-century 
mas.ses and motets which are founded upon the Gregorian tones 
of the festival for whiqh they are written. 

In modern times the term cantatti is applied almost exclusively 
to choral, as distinguished from solo vocal music. There has, 
perhaps, been only one kind of cantata since Bach which can 
be recognized as an art form and not as a mere title for works 
otherwise impossible to classify. It is just possible to recognize 
as a distinct artistic type that kind of early 19th-century cantata 
in which the chonis is the vehicle for music more lyric and song¬ 
like than the oratorio .style, though at the .same time not exclud¬ 
ing the possibility of a brilliant climax in the shape of a light 
order of fugue. Beethoven’s (Uorreuhe AugenbUek is a brilliant 
“ pot-boiler ” in this style ; Weber’s Jubel Cantata is a typical 
specimen, and Mendelssohn’s Walpurpsnaeht is the classic. 
Mendelssohn’s “Symphony Cantata,” the Lohgesang, is a hybrid 
work, partly in the oratorio style. It is preceded hy three sym¬ 
phonic movements, a device avowedly suggested by Beethoven’s 
ninth symphony ; but the analogy is not accurate, as Beet¬ 
hoven’s work is a symphony of which the fourth movement is 
a choral finade of essentially single design, whereas Mendelssohn’s 
"Symi^ony Cantata” is a cantata with three symphonic 
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preludes. The full lyric possibilities of a string of choral 
songs were realized at last by Brahms in his Rinddo, set to a 
text which Goethe wrote at the same time as he wrote that of 
the Walpurpsnacht. The point of Brahms’s work (his only 
experiment in this genre) has naturally been lost by critics who 
expected in so voluminous a composition the qualities of an 
elaborate choral music with whiidi it has nothing whatever 
to do. Brahms has probably said the last word on this subject; 
and the remaining types of cantata (beginning with Beethoven’s 
Meeres-stille, and including most of Brahms’s and many notable 
English .small choral works) are merely .so many different ways 
of setting to choral music a poem which is just too long to be 
comprised in one movement. (li. F. T.) 

CANTEEN (through the Fr. eantine, from Ital. eantina, a 
cellar), a word chiefly used in a military sense for an official 
sutler’s shop, where provisions, fkc., are .sold to soldiers. aThe 
word was formerly applied also to portable equipments for curry¬ 
ing liquors and food, or for cooking in the field. Another sense 
of the word, which has survived to the present day, is that of a 
."oldier’s water-ljottle, or of a small wooden or metul can for 
carrying a workman’s liquor, &c. • 

CANTEMIR, the name of a celebrated family of Tatar origin, 
which came from the Crimea in the 17th century and settled in 
Moldavia. 

Constantine Cantemir became a prince of Moldavia, 1685- 
1693. He was a good and conscientious ruler, who protected 
the people from the rapacity of the tax-gatherers and introduced 
peace into his country. He was succeeded on the throne by his 
son Antioch, who ruled twice, 1696-1700 and 1705-1707. 

His youngest brother, Demetrius or Demeter Cantemir 
(b. October 26,1673), was made prince of Moldavia in 1710 ; he 
ruled only one year, 1710-1711, when he joined Peter the Great 
in his campaign against the Turks and placed Moldavia under 
Russian suzerainty. Beaten by the Turks, Cantemir emigrated 
I0 Russia, where he and his family finally settled. He died at 
Kharkov in 1723. He was known as one of the greatest linguists 
of his time, speaking and writing eleven languages, and being 
well versed in Oriental scholarship. He was a voluminous and 
original writer of great sagacity and deep penetration, and his 
writings range over many .subjects. The best known is his 
History of the (irowth and Dexay of the Ottoman Empire, He also 
wrote a history of oriental music, which is no longer extant; the 
first critical history of Moldo-Walachia ; the first geographical, 
ethnographical and economic description of Moldavia, De- 
scriptio Moldaviae, undi-r the name of Ihstona Hteroglyphica, to 
which he furnished a key, and in which the principal persons are 
represented by animals; also the history of the two ruling 
houses of Brancovan and Cantacuzino; and a philosophical 
treati.se on the old theme of the disputation between soul and 
bod)', written in Greek and Rumanian under tfie title Divanul 
Lumii. 

The latter's son, Antioch Cantemir (tx>m in Moldavia, 1700; 
died in Paris, 1744), became in 1731 Russian minister in Great 
Britain, and in 1736 minister plenipotentiary in Paris. He 
brought to London the Latin MS. from whence the English 
translation of his father’s history of the Turkish empire was made 
by N. Tindal, London, 1756, to which he added an exhaustive 
biography and bibliography of the author (pp, 455-460). He 
was a Russian poet and almost the first author of satires in 
modem Russian literature. 

Bim iooraI'Hy. Opcrrle Prinn'pelui D. Cantemir, cd. Academia 
Rom&na (1872 foil.) ; A. Philip])ide, Introducere in iitoria timbei 5i 
literal, romane (Ia;i. 1888), ]ip. 192-202 ; O. U. I-ecca, hamilMe 
buere^ti romane (Bukarcsl, 1898), pp. 144-148; M. Caster, Chieeiom. 
tomdna, L 322.359 (in Cyrillic). (M, G.) 

CANTERBURY. CHARLES MANNERS-8UTTON, 1ST Vis¬ 
count (1780-1845), speaker of the House of Commons, was the 
elder son of Charles Manners-Sutton (g.».), afterwards archbishop 
of Canterbury, and was bom on the 29th of January 1780. 
Educated at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, he graduated 
B.A. in 1802, and was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1806. 
At the general electicHi of this year he was returned to parliament 
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in the Tory interest as member for Scarborough, and in i8oq 
became judge-aclvocatc-general in the ministry of Spencer 
Pereeval. He retained this position until June 1817, when he 
was elected speaker in •suecession to Charles Abbot, created 
liaron ColchesUT, refusing to exchange this oflice in 1827 for 
that of home secretary. Jn 1832 he abandoned Scarborough and 
was returned to |)arliament as one of the members for the 
university of Cambridge, before the gcn<Tal election of 1S32 
Manners-.Sutton had intimated his desire to retire from the 
po.sition of speaker and had been voted an annuity of £4000 a 
vear. The ministry of ICarl Grey, however, reluctimt to meet 
the reformed House of Commons with a new and inexperienced 
occupant of the chair, persuaded him to retain his office, and in 
1833 he was elected speaker for the seventh time. Some feeling 
had been shown against him on this occasion owing to his Tory 
proclivities, and the Whigs frei|uently complained that outside 
the House he was a decided partisan. The result was that when 
a new parliament met in I'Vhruary 1835 a sharp contest ensued 
for the speakership, and Manners-Sutton was defeated by James 
.\hercromby, afterwards I.ord Dunferndine. In March 1835 the 
retiring speaker was raised to the peerage as Baron Bottesford 
and Viscount Canterbur}'. Jn 1835 he was appointed high 
commissioner for (ianatia, hut owing to domestic reasons he 
never undertook the appointment, lie died in T.ondon on the 
2ist of July 1845 and was buried at Addington. His first wife 
was I,ucy (d. 1S15), daughter of John iJenison of Ossington, by 
whom he laid two sons and a daughter. Both his sons, {.'harles 
John fi8i2-i8fi9), and John Henry Thomas (1814-1877), 
succeeded in turn to the vi.scounty. By his second wife, Ellen 
!d. 1845), widow of John Home-Purves, he had a daughter. 

CANTERBURY, a city and ciiunty of a city, the metropolis of 
an archdiocese of the (ihurch of England, and a municipial, 
county and parliamentary borough of Kent, England, 62 m. 
E..S.E. of I.ondon by the Soulh-Eastern & Chatham railway. 
J’op. (iqoi) 24,880. It lies on the river Stour, w'hich here 
debouches from a beautiful narrow valley of the North Downs, 
the low but abrupt elevations of which command fine views tif 
the city from the west and south, while the river presently enters 
upon the flat belt of land which separates the elevated Isle of 
Thanet from the rest of Kent. This belt rcpre.sents the existence, 
in early historic times, of a sea-strait, and Fordwich, little more 
than 2 m. north-east of Canterbury, was once acces.->ible for ship¬ 
ping. The city surrounds the prei incts of the great cathedral. 

The Cathedral. — It was to Canterhory, as the capital of 
.lEthclherht, the fourth Saxon king of Kent, that in 507 Augustine 
and his fellow-missionaries rame from Rome, and their settle¬ 
ment by AJthelherht in his capital became the origin of its 
position, held ever since, us the metropolis of the Church of 
England. A?thelherhl, whose queen, Bertha, wits already a 
Christian, gave the missionaries a church whose mythical founder 
was King l-ueiiis. Augustine was a Benedictine anrl established 
tlie monastery of that order attached to the cathedral; this 
foundation was set upon a firm basis after the Norman Conquest 
by Arelihishop Lanfrano, who ])laeed its charge (as distinct from 
that of the cliocc.se) in the hands of a prior. 

Preparatory to the description of the cathedral, the principal 
epochs in the history of its creelion may he noted. The Romano- 
British church occupied by ,Sl Augustine, of basilica 
form, remained long in use, though it was largely 
baiuiag. rehuih hv Arclihisliop Gdo, c. 050; after further 
vicissitudes il vv.is destroyed by fire in 1067. Arch¬ 
bishop Tainfranc, taking up his office in 1070, undertook the 
building of an entirely new church, but under Anselm (c. 1100) 
Prior Ernulf rebuilt the oa.stern part, and his suceessor Conrad 
carried on the work. A fire destroyed much of this part of the 
building in 1174, and from that year the architect, William of 
Sens, took up the work of rehuiiding until 1178, when, on his 
suffering serious injury by falling from a scaffold, another 
William, commonly distinguished as the Itnglishman, carried on 
the «ork and completed it in 1184. In 1376 Archbishop 
Sudbury entered upon the construction of a new nave, and Prior 
Chillenden continued this under Archbishop Courtenay. The 


building of the central tower was undertaken c. 1495 by Prior 
Goldstonc, with tlte counsel of Selling, his predecessor, and 
Archbishop Morton. 

This Perpendicular tower is the most notable feature of the 
exterior. It ri.scs in two storeys to a height of 235 ft. from the 
ground, and is known variously as Bell Harry tower Bxurtor 
from the great bell it contains, or as the Angel steeple * 
from the gilded figure of an angel which formerly adorned the 
summit. The Perpendicular nave is flanked at the west front 
by towers, whose massive bvittresses, rising in tiers, serve to 
enhance by contrast the beautiful effect of the unbroken straight 
lines of Bell Harry tower. The south-western of these towers 
is an original Perpendicular structure by Prior Goldstone, while 
the north-western was copied from it in 1834-1840, replacing a 
Norman tower which had carried a spire until 1705 and had 
become unsafe. The north-west and south-west transepts are 
included in Chfllcnden's J’erpenrlicular reconstruction ; but cast 
of these earlier work is met with. The south-east transept 
exhibits Norman work ; the projecting chapel east of this is 
known as Anselm's lower; The cathedral terminates eastward in 
a graceful upsirlal form, with the final addition of the circular 
eastern chapel built by William the Englishman, and known ns 
the Corona or Becket's Crown. St Andrew's tower or chapel 
on the north side, corresponding to Anselm's on the south, i.s 
the work of Ernulf. Prom this point westward the various 
tnonastic buildings adjoin the cathedral on the north side, so 
that the south side is that frotn which the details of the exterior 
most be examined. 

When the nave of the cathedral is entered, the complete 
separation of the interior into two main parts, not only owing 
to the distinction between the two main periods of 
building, but by ati actual strurlural arrangemetit, 
is realized as an unusual and, as il happens, a most impressive 
feature. In most English cathedrals the choir is .separated from 
the nave by a screen ; at Canterhory not only is this the case, 
hut the separation is further marked by a broad flight of steps 
leading up to the screen, the choir floor (but not its roof) being 
much higher than that of the nave. Chillenden, in reliuilding 
the nave, retained only the lower parts of .some of the early 
Norman walls of Lanfranc and the piers of the central tower 
arches. These piers were encased or altered on Perpendicular 
lines. In the choir, the late 12th-century work of tlie two 
Williams, the notable features are its great length, the fine 
ornamentation and the use of arches both round and pointed, 
a remarkable illustration of the transition betwirn the Norman 
and Early English styles ; the prolific use of dark marble in the 
shafts and mouldings strongly contrasting with the light stone 
which is the material princi))ally used ; and, finally, the graceful 
incurve of the main arcades and walls at the eastern end of the 
choir where it joins the chapel of the Trinity, an arrangement 
necessitated by the preservation of the earlier flanking chapels 
nr towers of St Anselm and St Andrew. P'rotn the altar eastward 
the floor of the church is raised i^ain alcove that of the choir. 
The clioir screen was built by Prior de Estria, c. 1300. The 
organ is not seen, being hidden in the triforium and played from 
the choir. There are several tombs of archbishops in the choir. 
The south-east transept .serves as the chapel of the King's school 
and exhibits the work of William of Sens in alteration of that 
of Ernulf. Anselm's chapel or tower, already mentioned, may 
be noticed again as containing a Decorated window (1336). This 
style is not common in the cathedral. 

Behind the altar is Trinity Chapel, in the centre of which 
stood the celebrated shrine of St Thomas of Canterbury. The 
priory owed its chief fame to the murder of Archbishop Beek»t‘* 
Becket (1170) in the church, his canonization as St tbrim. 
Thomas of Canterbun,', and the resort of the Christian Pilgrim- 
world on pilgrimage to his shrine. Miracles were **"■ 
almost immediately said to be worked at his grave in the crypt 
and at the well in which his garments had been washed; and 
from the time when Henry II. did his penance for the murder 
in the church, and the battle of Alnwick was gained over the 
Scots a few days afterwards—it was supposed as a result—the 
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fame of the martyr’s power and the popularity of his worship 
became established in England. On the rebuilding of the 
cathedral after the fire of 1174, a magnificent shrine was erected 
for him in Trinity Chapel, whic h was built for the purpose, and 
became thronged for three centuries by pilgrims and worshi|)pers 
of all classes, from kings and emperors downward. Hence¬ 
forward the interests of the city became bound up in those of 
the cathedral, and were shown in the large number of hostels 
for the accommodation of pilgrims, and of shops containing 
wares especially suited to their tastes. A pilgrimage to Canter¬ 
bury became not only a pious exercise, but a favourite summer 
excursion; and the poet Chaucer, writing in the 14111 century, 
gives an admirable picture of such pilgrimages, with the manners 
and behaviour of a party of pilgrims, leisurely enjoying the 
journey and telling stiirics on the road. The English language 
even ■ preserved two words originating in the.se customs—a 
“ canterbury,’’ or a “ canterbury tale.” a phrase used for a 
fiction, and a “ canter," which is a shorl form for a “ canterbury 
gallop,” an allusion to the easy pace at which these pilgrimages 
were performed. 'J'he shrine with its vast collected wealth was 
destroyed, and every reminiscence connected with it as far as 
possible effaced, by King Henry VJlI.'s commissioners in 15,58. 
But some of the bisiutiful old windows of stained glass, illustrat¬ 
ing the miracles wrought in connexion with the saint, are pre¬ 
served. The north-wc.st transept w.as the actual scene of Becket’s 
murder; the spot where he Icll is shown on the floor, but this 
part of the building is of later date than the tragedy. 

Close to the sllc of the shrine is the fine tomb of Edward the 
Black Prince, with a remarkable portrait cfligy, and above it 
his helmet, shield and other equipment. There is also in this 
chapel the tomb of King Henry IV, The (lorona, at the extreme 
east of the church, contains the so-called St Augustine’s chair 
in which the archbishops are enthroned. It is of marble, but 
its name is not deserved, as it dates probably from e. 1200. The 
western part of the crypt, beneath the choir, is the work of 
Ernulf, and perhaps incorporates some of Lanfranc’s work. 
The chapel of St John or St Gabriel, beneath Anselm’s tower, 
is still used for service, in which the French language is used ; 
it was devoted to this purpose in 1561, on behalf of French 
Protestant refugees, who were also permitted to carry on their 
trade as weavers in the crypt. The eastern and loftier part of 
the crypt, with its apsidal termination, is the work of William 
the Englishman. Here for some time lay the body of Bcckct, 
and here the celebrated penance of Henry If. was performed. 

The chief entrance to the precincts is through an ornate gate¬ 
way at the south-west, called Christchurch gatew'ay, and built 
MonatUe Goldstone in 1517. Among the remains of 

buiidiajt*. monastic buildings there may be mentioned the 
Norman ruins of the infirmary, the fine two-storeyed 
treasury and the lavatory tower, Norman in the lower part and 
Perpendicular in the upper. The cloisters arc of various dates, 
contoning a little rich Norman work, but were very largely 
rebuilt by Prior Chillendcn. The upper part of the chapter- 
house is also his work, but the lower is by Prior de Estria. The 
library is modern. The site of the New Hall of the monastery 
is covered by modern buildings of King’s school, hut the Norman 
entry-stair is preserved—a magnificent example of the style, 
with highly ornate arcading. 

The principal dimensions of the cathedral are: length (out¬ 
side) s** ft., nave 178 ft., choir 180 ft. The nave is 71 ft. in 
bread^ and 80 ft. in height. 

The archbishop of Canterbury is primate of all England; the 
ecclesia.stical province of Canterbury covers England 
and Wales south of Cheshire and Yorkshire ; and the 
dioeaaa. diocese covers a great part of Kent with a small part 
of Sussex. The following is a list of archbishops of 
Canterbury:— 


1. Augustine, 597 to 605. 

2. Lawrence (Laurentius), 6uj 

to f>iy. 

3. MclUtus, O19 to 624. 

4. Justin, 624 to 627. 

5. Honorius, 627 to 653. 


6. Deu.sdedit (Frithona), 055 

to f)64. 

7. Theodore, 668 to 690. 

8. Brcthwald (Berhtuald), 693 

to 731. 

9. Taetwine, 731 to 734. 


10. Nothelm, 734 to 740. 

11. Cuthbert, 740 to 758. 

12. Breogwinc, 759 to 762. 

13. Jaenberht, 763 to 790. 

14. Althelhard, 790 to 803. 

15. Wulfred, 803 to 829. 

16. Fleogild, 829 to 830. 

17. Ceolnoth, 830 to 870. 

18. .Sthelred, 870 to 889. 

19. Plpgemund, 889 to 914. 

20. /Ethelm. 914 to 923. 

21. Wullelm, 923 to 942. 

22. Odo. 942 to 939. 

23. .Elsine. 959. 

24. Uunstan. 960 to 988. 

25. .-Kthclgar. 988 to 989. 

20. Sigeric, 1(90 to 994. 

27. AJelfric. 995 to 1005. 

28. Alphege (.Elfeah), 1005 to 

1012. 

29. Lyfing. 1013 to 1020. 

30. yEthelnuth, 1020 to 1038. 

31. Eadsige. 1038 to 1050. 

32. Robt rl of Jumiffge.^, 1051 to 

1052. 

33. Stiga'nd, 1052 to 1070. 

34. l-anfranc, 1070 lo 1089. 

35. Anselm. 1093 to 1109. 

3O. Ral])!! de Turhine. 1114 to 
1122. 

37. William de Corbouil (Cur- 

Ik'Hio), 1123 to 1136. 

38. Theobald, 1139 to 1161. 

39. Thomas Becket. 1162 to 1170. 

40. Richard, 1174 to 1184. 

41. Baldwin. 1185 to 1190. 

42. Uegmuld Fita-Jocelyn, 1191. 

43. llulx'rt Waller, 1193 to 1205. 

44. Stephen langton, 1207 to 

1228. 

45. Richard Wethershed, 1229 

to 1231. 

4(1. Edmund Rich (dc Ablxmdoii) 
1234 to 1240. 

47. Boniface of Savoy, 1241 to 

1270. 

48. Robert Kilwardby, 1273 to 

1278. 

49. Jiihn Peckham, 1279^11292. 

50. Robert Winchel.sea, 1293 to 

I. 5 I. 5 . 

51. Wafter Reynolds, 1313 to 

52. Simon do Meopham, 1328 lo 

53. John Stratford, 1333 to 1348. 

54. John de Lifford, 1348 to 1349. 

55. Thomas ttradwardin, 1349. 

56. Simon Islip, 1349 to 1366. 

57. Simon Langham, 1366 to 

1.568. 

58. William Whittlesea, 1368 

to 1374. 


59. Simon Sudbury, 1375 to 

138'. 

60. William Courtenay, 1381 to 

61. Thomas .\rimdel, 1396 to 

1414. 

62. Henry Chiclielev, 1414 to 

1443 - 

63. John St.ifford. 1443 to 1452. 

64. John Kenif). 1432 lo 1454. 

65. Thomas Bourclner, 1454 to 

i486. 

66. John hforion, i486 to 1500. 

67. Henry ]>ean (l)ene). 1501 to 

CW- 

68. William Warhum, 1503 to 

> 53 t. 

69. Thomas Cranmer, 1533 to 

1556. 

70. Reginald Pole, 1556 10*1558. 

71. Matthew 1 ‘arker. 1559 to 

1575. 

72. Edmimd Grindal, 1575 to 

1583. 

73. John Whiigift, 1583 to 1604. 

74. liichard Bancroft, 1604 to 

1610. 

75. George Abbot, 1610 to 1633. 

76. William Laud, 1633 to 1645. 

77. William Juxon, 1660 lo 1663. 

78. Gilbert Sheldon, 1663 to 

1677. 

79. William Saiicroft, 1678 to 

1691. 

80. John Tillotson, ifiyT to 1694. 

81. Thomas Temson, 1694 to 

1715- 

82. William Wake, 1716 to 1737. 

83. John Potter, 1737 to 1747. 

84. Thomas Hcmng, 1747 to 

t 7 i 57 - 

85. Matthew Hutton, 1757 4 o 

1758. 

86. Thomas Seeker, 175S to 

1768. 

87. Frederick Cornwallis, 1768 

to 1783. 

88. John Moore, 1783 to 1805. 

89. Charle.s Manners - Siiiton. 

1805 to 1828. 

90. William Howley, 1828 to 

1848. 

91. John Bird Sumner, 1848 to 

1862. 

92. Charles Thomas Longlcy, 

1862 to 1868. 

93. Archibald Campbell Tail, 

1868 to 1882. 

94. Edward White Benson, 1882 

to 1896. 

95. Frederick Temple, 1896 to 

1903. 

96. Randall Thomas Davidson. 


The archbishop has a seat at Lambeth Palace, London. 
There are fragments in Palace Street of the old archbishop’s 
jMiIace, which have been incorporated with a modem palace. 

Other Ecclesiastical Foundatiems. — Canterbury naturally 
abounded in religious foundations. The most important, apart 
from the cathedral, was the Benedictine abbey of St Augustine. 
This was erected on a site granted by King 2Ethelberht outside 
his capital, in a tract called Longport. Augustine dedicated 
it to St Peter and St Paul, but Archbishop Dunstan added the 
sainted name of the founder to the dedication, and in common 
use it came to exclude those of the apostles. The site is now 
occupied by St Augustine’s Missionary College, founded in 1844 
when the property was acquired by A. J. B. Beresford Hope. 
Some ancient remnants are preserved, the principal being the 
entrance gateway (1300), with the cemetery gate, dated a century 
later, and the guest hall, now the refectory; but the scanty 
ruins of St Pancras’ chapel are of high interest, and embody 
Roman material. The chapel is said to have received its dedica¬ 
tion from St Augustine on account of the special association of 
St Pancras with children, and in connexion with the famous 
story of St Gregor)', whose attention was first attracted to Britain 
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when he saw the fair-faced children of the Angles who had been 
lirouglit to Rome, and termed them “ not Angles but angels.” 

There were lessor houses of many religious orders in Canterbury, 
but only two, those of the Dominicans near St Peter’s church 
in St Peter’s Street, and the Franciscans, also in St Peter’s 
Street, have left notable remains. Tlie Dominican refectory is 
used as a chapel. Among the many churches, St Martin’s, 
Longport, is of the first interest. This was the scene of the 
earliest work of Augustine in Canterbury, and had seen Christian 
service before his arrival. Its walls contain Roman masonry, 
but whether it is in part a genuine remnant of a Romano-Iiritish 
Christian church is open to doubt. There arc Norman, Early 
English and later portions; and the font may be in part pre- 
Norman, and is indeed associated by tradition with the baptism 
if Althelberht himself. St Mildred’s church exhibits Early 
English and Perpendicular work, and the use of Roman material 
IS iigain visible here. .St Paul’s is of Early English origin ; 
St Dunstan's, St Peter’s and Holy Cross are mainly Decorated 
ind Perpendieular. The village of Harbledown, on the hill 
Aiest of Canterbury on the London road, from the neighbourhood 
if which a beautiful view over the city is obtained, has many 
issoeiations with the ceclesiastieal life of Canterbury. It is 
nentioned by Chaucer in his pilgrimage under the name, appro- 
oriate to its site, of “ Hob up and down.” The almshouses, 
.vhich oceupy the site of Lanfranc’s hospital for lepers, include 
in ancient hall and a chapel in which the west door and northern 
lave arcade are Norman, and are doubtless part of Lanfranc’s 
luildings. The neighbouring parish church Ls in great part 
ebuilt. Among the numerous charitable institutions in Canter- 
lury there are several which may be called the descendants of 
nedieval ecclesiastical foundations. 

City Buildings, firf.—The old city walls may be traced, and 
he public walk called the Dane John (derived probably from 
dmijnn) follows the summit of a high artificial mound within 
he lines. The cathedral is finely seen from this point. Only 
he massive turreted west gate, of the later part of the I4tli 
entury, remains out of the former six city gates. The site of 
he castle is not far from the Dane John, and enough remains of 
he Norman keep to show its strength and great size. Among 
ither buildings and institutions there may be mentioned the 
[uildhall in High .Street, of the early part of the i8th century; 
he museum, which includes a fine collection of local, including 
nany Roman, relics; and the school of art, under municiptd 
iianagement, but founded by the painter T. Sidney Cooper 
d. 1U02), who was a resident at Harbledown. A modem statue 
'{ a muse commemorates the poet (Iiristophcr Marlowe (1564- 
593), a native of the city ; and a pillar indicates the place where 
. number of persons were burnt at the stake in the reign of Mary. 
The King’s school, occupying buildings adjacent to the 
athedral, developed out of the early teaching furnished by the 
nonastery. It was refounded by Henry VIll. in T541 (whence 
Ls name), and is managed on the lines of ordinary public schools, 
t has about 250 Ihivs ; and there is besides a junior or prepara- 
ory school. The school is still connected with the ecclesiastical 
oundation, the dean and chapter being its governors. 

A noted oecasion of festivity in tanterbury is the Canterbury 
ricket-week, when the Kent county cricket eleven engages in 
aatches with other first-class teams, and many visitors are 
ttracted to the city. 

Canterbury has a considerable agriculture trade, breweries, 
anneries. brickworks and other manufactures. The parlia- 
tentary borough returns one memher. The city is governed by 
mayor, 6 aldermen and 18 councillors. Area, 3955 acres. 
History of the The existence of a Romano-British town 
n the site of Canterbury hius already been indicated. It was 
amed Dttrovernum, and was a flourishing county town on the 
ond from the Kentish ports to London. Mosaic pavements and 
ther remains have been found in considerable abundance. 'I’he 
ity, known by the Saxons ns Canbearahurk. the town of the men 
if Kent, was the metropolis of iEthelberht’s kingdom. .\t the 
ime of the Domesday survey Canterbury formed part of the 
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j before the Conquest. In the 13th and 14th centuries, two 
bailiffs presided over the burghmote, assisted by a larger and 
smaller council. Henry 11 ., by an undated charter, confirmed 
former privileges and granted to the citizens that no one should 
implead them outside the city walls and that the pleas of the 
crown should be decided according to the cu.stoms of the city. 
In 1256 Henry Ill. granted them the city at an annual fee farm 
of £60, also the right of electing their bailiffs. Confirmations 
of former cliarters with additional liberties were granted by later 
.sovereigns, and Henry VI. incorporated Canterbury, which he 
colled “ one of our most ancient cities,” under the style of the 
mayor and commonalty, the mayor to be elected by the burgesses. 
James I. in 1609 confirmed these privileges, giving the burgesses 
the right to be called a body corporate and to elect twelve aider- 
men and a common council of twenty-four. Charles IL, after 
calling in the charters of corporations, granted a confirmation in 
1684. Canterbury was first represented in parliament in 1283, 
and it continued to return two members until 1885, when the 
number was reduced to one. A fair was granted by Henry VI. 
to the citizens to be held in the city or suburbs on the 4th of 
August and the two days following; other fairs were in the 
hands of the monasteries; the corn and cattle markets and a 
general market have been held by prescription from time 
immemorial. Canterbury was a great centre of the silk-weaving 
trade in the 17th century, large numbers of Walloons, driven by 
persecution to England, having settled there in the reign of 
Elizabeth. In J676 Charles IL granted a charter of incorporation 
to the Walloon congregation under style of the master, wardens 
and fellowship of weavers in the city of Canterbury. The market 
for the sale of corn and hops was regulated by a local act in 1801. 

See P. Stanley, Historunt Memorials of Caiilrrhnrv (I-ondnn. 
1835) ; J. Brent, Canterbury in the Olden Time (('anterhury. 1870); 
J. \V. Legs ami W. H. St J. Hope, Inventories of Chiisuhurik, 
Caninliury (London, J902) ; Viitiirfa County Histoiy, Kent. 

CANTHARIDES, or Spanish Fuks, the common blister- 
beetle.s (Cantharis vesicatoria) of European pharmacy. They are 
bright, iridescent, golden-green or bluish-coloured beetles (sec 
fioi-EOPTERA), with the breast finely punctured and pubescent, 
head and thorax with a longitudinal channel, and elytra with two 
slightly elevated lines. 'I’he insect is from half-an-inch to an inch 
in length, and from one to two lines broad, the female being 
broader in the abdomen and altogether larger than the male. 
It is a native of the south of Europe, lyeing found in Spain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Hungary and the south of Russia, and 
it is also obtained in Siberia, Tile Spanish fly is al.so occasionally 
found in the south of England. The insects feed ujxin ash, lilac, 
privet and jasmine leaves, and are found more rarely on elder, 
ro.se, apple and poplar trees. Their presence is made known by 
a powerful disagreeable odour, which penetrates to a considerable 
distance. They are collected for use at late evening or early 
morning, while in a dull bedewed condition, by shaking them off 
the trees or shrubs into cloths spread on the ground; and they 
are killed by dipping them into hot water or vinegar, or by expos¬ 
ing them for some time over the vapour of vinegar. They are 
then dried and put up for preservation in glass-stoppered 
bottles; and they require to be very carefully guarded against 
mites and various other minute insects, to the attacks of which 
they are peculiarly liable. It has been shown by means of 
spectroscopic observations that the green colour of the elytra, 
&c., is due to the presence of chlorophyll ; and tliat the varia¬ 
tions of the spectral bands are sufficient, after the lapse of many 
years, to indicate with some certainty the kind of leaves on which 
the inserts were feeding shortly before they were killed. 

C’antharides owe their value to the presence of a peculiar 
chemical principle, to which the name canthaxiaiv has been given. 
It is most abundant in large full-grown insects, while in very 
young specimens no cantharidin at all has been found. From 
about one-fourth to rather more than one-half per cent of 
ranlhuridin has been obtained from different samples ; and it 
has been ascertained that the elytra or wing-sheaths of the 
insert, which alone are used in pharmacy, contain more of the 
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apparently rantharidin is most abundant in the eggs and 
generative organs. 

Cantharidin constitutes from J to i % of cantharides. It has the 
formula CjnllijO^, and on hydrolysis is converted into cantharinic 
acid, Cjuli,40f,. It crystallizes in colourle.ss plates and is 
readily soluble in alcohol, ether, &c., but not in water. The 
Ilritish Pharmacopeia contains a large numtjer of preparations of 
cantharides, but the only one needing special mention is the tinc¬ 
ture, which is meant for internal admini.stration ; the small dose is 
noteworthy, five minims being proljably the maximum for safety. 

The external action of cantharides or cantharidin is extremely 
characteristic. When it is applied to the skin there are no 
obvious consequences for some hours. Thereafter the part 
becomes warm and painful, owing to marked local vascular 
dilatation. This is the typical rr^efacient action. Soon after¬ 
wards there is an accumulation under the epidermis of a scrum 
derived from the dilated blood-vessels. The numerous small 
blisters or vesicles thus derived coalesce, forming a large sac full 
(if “ blister-fluid.” 'J'hc drug is desi^ribed as a counter-irritant, 
though the explanation of this action is very doubtful. Ap¬ 
parently there is an influence on the afferent nerves of the part 
which causes a reflex contraction— some authors say dilatation— 
of the vessels in the internal organs that are under the control of 
I he same segment of the nervous .system as that supplying the area 
of skin from which the exciting impulse comes. When applied 
in this fashion a certain quantity of the cantharides is absorbed. 

Taken internally in any but minute doses, the drug causes 
the most severe gastro-intcstinal irritation, the vomited and 
evacuated matters containing blood, and the patient suffering 
agonizing pain and extreme depression. The further character¬ 
istic symptoms are displayed in the genito-urinary tract. The 
drug circulates in the blond in the form of an albuminate and is 
slowly excreted by the kidneys. The effect of large doses is to 
cause great pain in the renal region and urgent wish to micturate. 
The urine is neverthele.ss small in amount and contains albumen 
and blood owing to the local inflammation produced in the 
kidney by the passage of the. poison through that organ. The 
drug often has a marked aphrodisiac action, producing priapism, 
or in the female sex the onset of the catamenia or abortion. 

Cantharides is used externally for its counter-irritant action. 
There are certain definite contra-indications to its use. It must 
not be employed in cases of renal disease, owing to the risks 
attendant upon absorption. It must always be employed with 
caution in the case of elderly persons and children ; and it must 
not l>e applied to a paraly.sed limb (in which tlie power of healing 
is deficient), nor to parts upon which the patient lies, as other¬ 
wise a bed-sore is likely to follow its use. The drug is admini¬ 
stered internally in certain cases of impotence and occasionally 
in other conditions. Its criminal employment is usually intended 
to heighten sexual de.sirc, and has frequently led to death. 

The toxic symptoms have already been detailed, the patient 
usually dying from arrest of the renal functions. The treatment 
is far from satisfactory, and consists in keeping up the strength 
and diluting the p>oison in the blood and in the urine by the 
administration of bland fluids, such as soda-water, milk and plain 
water, in quantities as large as possible. Extenud warmth should 
also be applied to the regions specially affected by the drug. 

A very large numlier of other insects belonging to the same 
family pos.sess blistering properties, owing to their containing 
cantharidin. Of the.se the most remarkable is the Telini “ fly ” 
of India (Mylabris cichnrit), the range of which extends from 
Italy and Greece through Egypt and central Asia as far as China. 
It is very rich in cantharidin, yielding fully twice as much as 
ordinary cantharides. Several green-coloured beetles are, on 
account of their colour, used as adulterants to canUmrides, but 
they are very easily detected by examination with the eye, or, 
if powdered, with the microsco^. 

CANTICLES. The Old Testament book of Canticles, or the 
Song of Solomon, is called in Hebrew The Song oi Songs (that is, 
the choicest of songs), or, according to the full titie which stands as 
the first verse of the lx>ok. The choicest of the songs of Soltmon. 
In the Western versions the book bolds the third place among 


the so-called Solomonic writings, following Proverbs and Ecclesi¬ 
astes. In Hebrew Bibles it stands among the MegiUoth, the five 
books of the H^iographa which have a prominent place in the 
Synagogue service. In printed Bibles and in German MSS. it 
is the first of these because it is read at the Passover, which is 
the first great feast of the sacred year of the Jews. 

No part of the Bible has called forth a greater diversity of 
opinions than the Song of Solomon, and this for two reasons. 
In the first place, the book holds so unique a position in the 
Old Testament, tliat the general analogy of Hebrew literature 
is a very inadequate key to the verbal difficulties, the artistic 
structure, and the gcncrut conception and purpose of the poem. 
In point of language the departures from ordinary Hebrew are 
almost always in the direction of Aramaic. Many forms unique 
in Biblical Hebrew are at once explained by the Aramaic dialects, 
but not a few arc still obscure. The philological difficulties 
of the book are, however, less fundamental than those which 
lie in the unique character of the Song of Solomon in point of 
artistic form, and in the whole atmosphere of thought and feeling 
in which it moves. Even in these re.spects it is not absolutely 
isolated. Parallels to the peculiar imagery may be found in 
the book of Hosea, in Ezekiel xvi. and xxiii. and above all in the 
45th Psalm ; but such links of union to the general mass of the 
Old Te.stament literature are too slight to be of material assistance 
in the solution of the literary problem of the took. Here, again, 
as in the lexical difficulties already referred to, we are tempted 
or compelled to argue from the distant and insecure analogy 
of other Eastern literatures, or are thrown back upon traditions 
of uncertain origin and ambiguous autliority. 

The power of tradition has been the second great source of 
confusion of opinion about the Song of Solomon. To tradition 
we owe the title, which apparently indicates Solomon as the 
author and not merely as the subject of the book. The authority 
of titles in the Old I'estament is often questionable, and in the 
present case it is certain on linguistic grounds that the title is 
not from the hand that wrote the poem ; while to admit that it 
gives a correct account of the authorship is to cut away at one 
stroke all the most certain threads of connexion between the 
book and our historical knowledge of the Old Testament people 
and literature. 

To tradition, again, we owe the prejudice in favour of an 
allegorical interpretation, that is, of the view that from verse 
to verse the Song sets forth the history of a spiritual and not 
merely of an earthly love. To apply such an exegesis to Canticles 
is to violate one of the first principles of reasonable interpretation. 
True allegories are never withcjut internal marks of their 
allegorical design. The language of symbol is not so perfect 
that a lung chain of spiritual ideas can be developed without 
the use of a single spiritual word or phrase ; and even were this 
possible it would be false art in the allegorist to hide away his 
sacred thoughts behind a screen of sensuous and erotic imagery, 
so complete and beautiful in itself as to give no suggestion that 
it is only the vehicle of a deeper sense. Apart from tradition, 
no one, in the present state of ex^esis, would dream of allegoriz¬ 
ing poetry which in its natural sense is so full of purpose and 
meaning, so apt in sentiment, and so perfect in imagery as the 
lyrics of Canticles. We are not at liberty to seek for allegory 
except where the natural sense is incomplete. This is not the 
case in the Song of Solmnon. On the contrary, every form of 
the allegorical interpretation which has been devised carries 
its cwn condemnation in the fact that it takes away from the 
artistic unity of the poem and breaks natural sequences of 
thought.' The allegorical interpretation of the Song of Solomon 
had its rise in the very same conditions which forced a deeper 

’ An argument for the nUegorical interpretation has been often 
drawn from Mahommedan mysticism—from the poems of Hafix, and 
the songs still sung by dervishes. See Jones, Poieeos AsioHcoe Com. 
pt. iii. cap. 9; Rosenmhllcr's remarks on Lowth’s Pruefectio, xxxi., and 
Lane's Modem EgypHons, ch. xxiv. But there is no true analog>- 
between the Old Testament and the pantheistic mysticism of Islam, 
and there is every reason to believe mat, where the allegory takes a 
form really analogous to Canticlet, the original sense of these songs 
was purely erotic. 
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sense, now universally discarded, upon so many other parts 
of scripture. Yet strangely enough there is no evidence that 
the Jews of Alexandria extended to the book their favourite 
methods of interpretation. The arguments which have been 
adduced to prove that the S ptuagint translation implies an 
alle,'()rical exegesis are inadequate;' and Philo does not mention 
the hook. Nor is there any allusion to Canticles in the New Testa¬ 
ment. The first trace of an allegorical view identifying Israel 
with the “ spouse ’’ appears to be in the Fourth Book of Ezra, near 
the close of the ist Christian century (v. 24, 26; vii. 26). Up 
to this time the canonicity of the Canticles was not unquestioned ; 
and the final decision as to the sanctity of the book, so energetic¬ 
ally carried through by R. Aqiba, when he declared that “ the 
whole world is not worth the day on which the .Song of Songs 
was given to Israel; for all the scriptures (or llagiographa) 
are Iftly, hut the Canticles most holy,'’ must he understood as 
being at the same time a victory of the allegorical interpretation 
over the last remains of a view which regarded the poem as 
simply erotic.''' 

The form in which the allegorical theory became fixed in the 
synagogue is contained in the Midrash Chazita and in the Targum, 
which is a commentary rather than a translation. The spouse 
is Israel,'her royal lover the divine king, and the poem is ex¬ 
plained as tracing the great events of the people's history from 
the Exodus to the Messianic glory and final restoration.* 

The authority of Origen, who, according to Jerome, surpa-ssed 
himself in his commentary of ten volumes on this book, estab¬ 
lished the allegorical theory in the t'hristian church in the two 
main forms in which it has since prevailed. The bridegroom is 
Christ, the bride either the church or the believing .soul. The 
latter conception is, of course, that which lends itself most 
readily to purposes of mystical edification, and which has 
made Canticles the manual in all ages of a wide-spread type of 
religious contemplation. But the other view, which identifies 
the bride with the church, must be regarded as the standard of 
orthodox exegesis. Of course the allegorical principle admitted 
of very various modification.s, and readily adapted itself to new 
religious developments, such as the rise of Mariolatry. Within 
the limits of the orthodox traditions the allegory took various 
colours, according as its mystical or its prophetical aspect was 
insisted on. Among medieval commentators of the former class 
S. Bernard holds a pre-eminent place; while the second class is 
represented by Nicolaus de Lyra, who, himself a converted Jew, 
modified the Jewish interpretation so as to find in the book an 
account of the processus eedesiae under the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments. The prophetic exegesis reached its culminating point 
in the post-Reformation period, when focceius found in the 
Canticles a complete conspectus of church history. But the 
relaxation of traditional authority opened the door to still 
stranger vagaries of interpretation. Luther was tempted to 
understand the book of the political relations of Solomon and 
his people. Others detected the loves of .Solomon and Wisdom— 
a view which found a supjjorter in Rosenmiiller. 

The history of the literal interpretation begins with the great 
“ commentator ” of the .Syrian Church, Theodorus of Mopsuestia 
(died 429), who condemned equally the attempt to find in the 
book a prophecy of the blessings given to the church, and the 
idea even at that time expressed in .some quarters that the book 
is immoral. Theodorus regarded the Canticles as a poem 
written by .Solomon in answer to the complaints of his people 
about his F^fs'ptian marriage ; and this was one of the heresies 
charged upon him after his death, which led to his condemnation 

' Repeated refently by Scliols, Kommenlar, pp. iii. and iv. 

- The chief ptissuges o(-Jewish writings referring to this dispute are 
Mislina Jadaim, in. 5 ait^Tusilt.i .S'nuMr/n, xii. For other passages 
see Gratr's CdHimenlaryrp. uj. and in control of his criticism the 
introduction to the commentary of I>eUtzsch. 

’ The text of the Targum in the Polyglots and in Buxtorf's 
Ralihinic Bible is not complete. The complete text Is given in the 
Venice editions, and in Lagardo's Hagiu^apha ChaUaice (i.ipsiae, 
The Polyglots add a Ijitin version. A German version is 
given by Riedel in his very useful book. Die Auilegwtg des Hnheu- 
liedes (i8q 8), winch Klfo reviews the interpretation of Canticles by 
Hippolytus, OngcniMAIaMr Greek writers. 


at the second council of Constantinople (553 A.D.). A literal 
interpretation was not again attempted till in 1544 Chateillon 
(Castellio or Castalion) lost his regency at Geneva for propo.sing 
to expel the book from the canon as impure. Grotius (Amwt. 
in V.T., 1644) took up a more moderate position. Without 
denying the possibility of a secondary reference designed by 
Solomon to give his poem a more permanent value, he regards 
the Canticles as primarily an ilupioriis (conjugal prattle) between 
Solomon and Pharaoh’s daughter. The distinction of a primary 
and secondary sense gradually became current not only among 
the Remonstrants, but in England (Lightfoot, Lowth) and even 
in Catholic circles (Bossuet, 1693). actual understanding 

of the book in its literal sen.se no great progress was made. 
Solomon was still viewed as the author, and for the most part 
the idea that the poem is a dramatic epithalamium was borrowed 
from Origen and the allegorists, and applied to the marriage 
of Pharaoh’s daughter. 

From Grotius to Lowth the idea of a typical reference designed 
by Solomon himself appears as a mere excrescence on the natural 
interpretation, hut as an excrescence which could not be removed 
without perilling the place of (ianticles in the canon, which, 
indeed, was again assailed by Whiston in 1723. But in hi.s notes 
on Lowth’s lectures, J. 1 ). Michaelis, who regarded the poem as a 
description of the enduring happiness of true wedded love long 
after marriage, proposed to drop the allegory altogether, and to 
rest the canonicity of the book, as of lliose p-irfi of Proverbs 
which treat of conjugal affection, on the moral picture it presents 

Then came Herder’s exquisite little treatise on Solomon’s 
Songs of Love, the Oldest and Sweetest of the East (1778). Herder, 
possessing delicacy of taste and sympathetic poetical genius, 
delighted in the Canticles as the transparently natural cxpres.sion 
of innocent and tender love. He expressed the idea that the 
poem is simply a sequence of independent .songs without inner 
unity, grouped so as to display various phases and stages of love 
in a natural order, culminating in the placid joys of wedded life. 
The theory of Herder, which refuses to acknowledge any con¬ 
tinuity in the book, was accepted by Eichhorn on the part of 
scholars, and with some hesitation by Goethe on the part of the 
poets. Commentaries based on this view are those of Hopke 
(1829), Magnus (1842), Noyes (1846). 

The prevalent view of the 19th century, however, recognizes 
in the poem a more or less pronounced dramatic character, and 
following Jacobi (1771) distinguishes the shepherd, the true love 
of the Shulamitc, from King Solomon, who is made to play an 
ignominious part. Propounded by Staudlin (1792) and Ammon 
(1795), this view was energetically carried out by Umbreit (1820), 
and above all by Ewald, whose acuteness gave the theory a new 
development, while his commanding influence among Hebrew 
scholars acquired for it general recognition. Ewald assumed a 
very simple dramatic structure, and did not in his first publica¬ 
tion (1826) venture to suppose that the poem had ever been acted 
on a stage. His less cautious followers have been generally 
tempted to dispose of difficulties by introducing more complicated 
action and additional interlocutors (so, for example, Bitzig, 
1835; Ginsburg, 1837; Renan, 1860); while Bottcher (1830) 
did his best to reduce the dramatic exposition to absurdity by 
introducing the complexities and stage effects of a modem 
operetta. Another view is that of Delitzsch ^1831 and 1873) 
and his followers, who also plead for a dramatic form—though 
without supposing that the piece was ever acted—but adhere 
to the traditional notion that Solomon is the author, who cele¬ 
brates his love to a peasant maiden, whom he made his wife, and 
in whose company the proud monarch learned to appreciate the 
sweetness of a true affection and a simple rustic life. 

In view of the prevalence of the “ dramatic ” theory of 
Canticles during the 19th century, and its retention by some 
comparatively recent writers (Oettli, Driver, Adency, Ifarper), 
it seems desirable that this theory should be presented in some 
detail. A convenient summary of the form it assumed in the 
hands of Ewald (the shepherd-hypothesis) and of Delitzsch (the 
king-hypothesis) is given by Driver (Literature of the Old 
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Testameni, ch. x. § i). The following presentation of the theory, 
on the general lines of KwaM, gives that form of it which 
Robertson Smith was able to accept in 1876. 

The centre of attraction is throughout a female figure, and the 
unity of this figure is the chief test of the unity of the book. In 
the long canto, i. i-ii. 7, the heroine appears in a royal palace 
(i. 4) among the daughters of Jerusalem, who are thus presumably 
ladic.s of the court of Zion. At i. q, an additional interlocutor is 
introduced, who is plainly a king, and apparently Solomon 
(i. y, 12). He has jest risen from table, and prai.ses the charms 
of the heroine with the air of a judge of beauty, but without 
warmth. He addresses her simply ns “ my friend ” (not as 
English version, “ my love "). The heroine, on the contrary, is 
passionately in love, but nothing can he plainer than that the 
oliject of her affection is not the king. She is not at home in the 
palace, for she explains (i. 6) that she has spent her life us a 
peasant girl in the care of vineyards. Her beloved, whom she 
knows not where to find (i. 7), but who lies constantly on her 
heart and is cheri,shcd in her bosom like a spray <if the sweet 
henna flowers which Oriental ladies delight to wear (i. 1.^, 14), is 
like herself a peasant—a shepherd lad (i. 7)—with whom she was 
wont to sit in the fresh greenwood under the mighty boughs of 
the cedars (i. 16,17). Even before the king’s entrance the ladies 
of the court are impatient at so silly an affection, and advise her, 
" if she is really so witless,” to begone and rejoin her plebeian 
lover (i. 8). To them she appeals in ii. 5, 6, where her self- 
control, strung to the highest pitch as she meets the compliments 
of the king with reminiscences of her absent lover, breaks down 
in a fit of half-delirious sickness. The only words directed to the 
king are those of i. 12, which, if past tcn.ses are substituted for the 
presents of the English version,contain a pointed rebuff. Finally, 
ii. 7 is, on the plainest translation, a charge not to arouse love till 
it please. The moral of the .scene is iJie spontaneity of true 
affection. 

Now, at viii. 5, a female figure advances leaning upon her 
beloved, with whom she claims in.separable union,—“ for love is 
strong as death, its passion inflexible as the grave, its fire a 
divine flame which no waters can quench or floods drown. V’ea, 
if a man would give all his wealth for love he would only be 
contemned.” This is obviously the sentiment of ii. 7, and the 
suitor, whose wealth is despised, must almost of necessity be 
identified with the king of chapter i., if, as seems reasonable, we 
place viii. 11, 12 in the mouth of the same speaker—“King 
.Solomon has vineyards which bring him a princely revenue, and 
enrich even the farmers. Let him and them keep their wealth; 
my vineyard is before me ” (t.r. I possess it in present fruition). 
The last expression is plainly to be connected with i. 6. But this 
happiness has not been reached without a struggle. The speaker 
has proved herself an impregnable fortress (ver. 10), and, armed 
only with her own beauty and innocence, has been in his eyes as 
one that found peace. The sense is that, like a virgin fortress, 
she has compelled her as-sailant to leave her in peace. 'To the.se 
marks of identity with the heroine of ch. i. are to be added that 
.she appears here as dwelling in gardens, there as a keeper of 
vineyards (i. 6, and viii. 13), and that as there it was her brethren 
that prescribed her duties, so here she apparently quotes words in 
which her brothers, while she was still a child, speculated as to her 
future conduct and its reward (viii. 8,9). 

If this analysis of the commencement and close of the hook is 
correct, it is certain tliat the poem is in a sense dramatic, that is, 
that it uses dialogue and monologue to develop a story. The 
heroine appears in the opening scene in a difficult and painful 
situation, from which in the last chapter she is happily ex¬ 
tricated. But the dramatic progress which the poem exhibits 
scarcely involves a plot in the usual sense of that word. The 
words of viii. 9, 10 clearly indicate that the deliverance of the 
heroine is due to no combination of favouring circumstances, 
but to her own inflexible fidelity and virtue. 

The constant direction of the maiden’s mind to her true love is 
partly expressed in dialogue with the ladies of the court (the 
daughters of Jerusalem), who have no dramatic individuality, 
and whose only function in the economy of the piece is to give 
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the heroine opportunity for a more varied expression of her 
feelings. In i. 8 we found them contemptuous. In chapter iii. 
they appear to be still indifferent; for when the heroine relates a 
dream in which the dull pain of separation and the uneasy 
consciousness of confinement and danger in the unsympathetic 
city disappear for a moment in imagined reunion with her lover, 
they arc cither altogether silent or reply only by taking up a 
festal part song describing the marriage procession of King 
Solomon (iii. 6-11), which stands in jarring contrast to the 
feelings of the maiden.' A second dream (v. 2-8), more weird 
and melancholy, and constructed with that singular psycho¬ 
logical felicity which characterizes the dreams of the Old 'Testa¬ 
ment, gains more sympathy, and the heroine is encouraged to 
describe her beloved at large (v. lo-vi. 3). The structure of 
these dialogues is so simple, and their purpo.se is so strictly 
limited to the exhibition of the character and affection o^the 
maiden, that it is only natural to find them supplemented by a 
free use of pure monologue, in which the heroine recalls the 
happiness of past days, or expresses her rising hope of reunion 
with her shepherd, and restoration to the simple joys of her 
rustic life. The vivid reminiscence of ii. 8-17 takes the form of a 
dialogue within the main dialogue of the poem, a picture within a 
picture—the picture of her beloved as he stood at her window in 
the early spring time, and of her own merry heart as she laugh¬ 
ingly answered him in the .song with which watchers of the 
vineyards frighten away the foxes. It is, of course, a fault of 
per.spective that this reminiscence is as sharp in outline and as 
strong in colour as the main action. But no one can expect 
perspective in such early art, and recollection of the past is 
clearly enough separated from present reality by ii. 16, 17. The 
last monologue (vii. lo-viii. 3), in which the hope of immediate 
return with her lover is tempered by maidenly shame, and a 
maiden’s desire for her mother’s counsel, is of special value 
for a right appreciation of the psychology of the love which 
the poem celebrates, and completes a picture of this flower 
of the northern valleys which is not only firm in outline, but 
delicate in touch. The subordinate action which supports the 
portraiture of the maiden of Galilee is by no means easy to 
understand. 

We come next to chapter vi., which again sings the praises 
of the heroine, and bikes occasion in this connexion to introduce, 
with the same want of perspective as we observed in ch. ii., 
a dialogue descriptive of Solomon’s first meeting with the maiden. 
We learn that she was an inhabitant of Shulem or Shunem in 
Issachar, whom the king and his train surprised in a garden on 
the occasion of a royal progress through the north. Her beauty 
drew from the ladies of the court a cry of admiration. The 
maiden shrinks back with the reply—“ 1 was gone down into 
my garden to see its growth. ... I know not how my soul 
hath brought me among the chariots of princes ” ; but she is 
commanded to turn and let herself be seen in spite of her bashful 
protest—“ Why do ye gaze on the Shulamite as at a dance of 
Mahanaim (a spectacle) ? ” Now the person in whose mouth 
this relation is placed must be an eye-witness of the scene, and 
so none other than the king. But in spite of the verbal repetition 
of several of the figures of ch. iv. . . . the tone in which the 
king now addresses the Shulamite is quite changed. She is 
not only beautiful but terrible, her eyes trouble him, and he 
cannot endure their gaze. She is unique among women, the choice 
and only one of her mother. The unity of action can only be 
maintained by ignoring vii. 1-9, and taking the words of Solomon 
in chapter vi. in their obvious sense as implying that the king 
at length recognizes in the maiden qualities of soul unknown in 
the harem, a character which compels respect, as well as a beauty 
that inflames desire. The change of feeling which was wrought 
in the daughters of Jerusalem in the previous scene now extends 
to Solomon himself, and thus the glad utterances of vii. 10, seq., 

' Ewald and others make this song a distinct scene in the action of 
the poem, supposing that the author here exhibits the lionouralde 
form of espousal ^ which Solomon thought to vanquish the scruples 
of the damsel, "rhis view, however, seems to introduce a com¬ 
plication foreign to the plan of the book. 
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have a sufficient motive, and the dfiinuemenl is no longer violent 
and unprepared. 

The niidus of the action is fully given in cliapter i., the final 
issue in cliapter viii. The solution lies entirely in the character 
and constancy of the heroine, which prevail, in the simplest 
possilile way, first over the ladies of the court and then over 
the king. 

The attractiveness of the above thcor)’ cannot lie denied ; 
but it may Ik' asked a he.her the attraction does not lie in the 
appeal to modern taste of a story which is largely the produi-t 
of modern imagination. It supposes a freedom of intercourse 
between lovers inconceivable for the East. The initial situation 
of the maiden in the harem of Solomon is left as a problem for 
the reader to discov^er, until he comes to its supposed origin in 
vi. It ; the expedient miglit be granted in the case of one of 
llrdVvning’s Mat and Women, but seems very improbable in 
the present c.i.se. The more elaborate dramatic theories can 
find no parallel In Semitic literature to the " drama ” of Canticles, 
the book of Job being no exception to this statement; whilst 
even the simpler theories ask us to believe that the essential 
parts of the story—the rape of the Shulamite, the change in 
Solomon s disposition, her release from the harem—arc to lie 
supplied by the reader from obsiurc and di.sputnble references. 
More serious still is the fact that any progress of action from 
first to last is so difficult to prove. In the first cliapter we listen 
to a woman speaker desiring to be kissed by the man who has 
brought her into his chambers, and speaking of “ our bed " ; 
in the last we leave her “ leaning upon her beloved." The 
difficulties of detail are e(|ually great. 'I’o suppose that all the 
rnale love-making, by hypothesis unsuccessful, belongs to 
Solomon, whilst the heroine aildresses her passionate words to 
the continuously aljsent shepherd, is obviously unconvincing ; 
yet, if this shepherd speaks in iv. 8-v. i, how are wc to explain 
his appearance in the royal harem > Tills and other difficulties 
were acknowh'dged by Roliertson Smith, notably the presence 
of vii. 1-9, wtiich he proposed to set aside as an interpolation, 
because of its sensuality and of the difficulty of worldng it into 
the dramatic .scheme. The fact that this passage has siibse- 
i|iK*ntl)' lit'come the central element in the now interpretation 
of the book is, perluips, a warning against violent measures with 
ditncullies. 

Attention has already liecn drawn to Herder’s proposal, 
accepted by some later writers, including Diestcl and Keuss, to 
regard the book as a collection of detached songs. This received 
new and striking confirmation from the anthropological data 
^pplied by J. (1. Wetstein (1873), I’russiiui consul at Damascus. 
His observations of the wedding customs of Syrian peasants led 
him to believe tliat Canticles is substantially a collection of 
songs originally sung at such festivities. Wetstein’s contribution 
was republished shortly afterwards by Delitzsch, in an appendix 
tohiaCommeniary-, but it received little attention. The first 
amongst Old Testament scholars to perceive its importance 
seems to have been Stade, who accepted Wetstein’s view in a 
footnote to his History <1/ the Jewish People (ii. p. 197), published 
in )888; to Budde, however, belongs the distinction of the 
systematic and detailed use of Wetstein’s suggestions, especially 
m his Commentary (1898). This interpretation of the book is 
accepted by Kautzsch (1896), Siegfried (1898), Cheyne (1899), 
and other eminent scholars. The last-named states the theory 
tersely as follows : “ The book is an anthology of songs used at 
marriage festivals in or near Jerusalem, revised and loosely 
connected by an editor without regard to temporal sequence ” 
(Enry. The character of the evidence which has 

contnbutMlItO the acceptance of this view may be indicated 
in Wetstein’«|Qwn statements ;— 


" The finest ftme in the life of the Syrian peasant consists of the 
fipt seven days ^er his wedding, in which he and his young wife 
play the part oPking {melih) ami queen (melika). both being so 
traaged and served by their village and the invited communities of 
the . The majority of the greater vdlage weddings 

fall in the month iftf starch, the finest of the Syrian year. . . . The 
winter rains being over, and the sun still refreshing, not oppressive 
as in the following months, the weddings are celebrated in the open 


air on the village threshing-floor, which at tills time of the year 
with tew c,xceptions a flowery mead. . . We j»a.ss over the wedilmi 
day itself with its di-splays. the .sword-dance oi the bride, and tl 
great feast. On the morrow, bridegroom and bride awake as kin 
and queen. Already before sunrise they n-ceive the leader ol tl: 
bridesmen, as their vizier, and the bridesmen tliemselves ; tlie lath 
thereupon leleli the threshing-lioard and bring it to the tlire.sliinj 
floor, singing a rousing song of battle or love, generally liolli. Tliei 
it is ereiled us a tlirone, and after the royal coupli' have taken the 
seats and the necessary tormalities are gone through, a great dam 
in honour ol the young couple begins ; the acconqianying song 1 
concerned only witli llicmselves, its principal element being tb 
iiievih^ mu/. i.e. a description of the physical perfections ol liof 
and tiMir ornaments. The eulogy of the (]iieen is more nioderait 
and praises her visible, ratlier than veiled, charms ; tins is due I 
tlie fact tliat she is to-day a married woman, and that tlii' mu 
sung on tlie previous day during her sword (lance has left iiotliin, 
to desite. This wa'.f Is tlie weak element in Syrian weddmg-song.^ 
accoidmg to our taste; its comj)ari.sons are to ns lieiiiienlly tot 
eiiimsy and reveal tlie stereolyiieil pattern. It is tlie same with til 
little collet.lion of cliarming weddmg-songs and fragments of then 
wliicli has liecn received into tlie canon ol the Old Testament unde 
the name of raiUiclos ; tlie wa>t (iv. vii.) is consideralily below tin 
rest in iioetical value. With this dance liegin tlie siiorts. laslitq 
seven days, liegun m Iht- morning on (he first, sliorlly before miildai 
on the other days, .md continuing tar into the night liy the hglit o' 
tile fires tlial are kmdlt'd ; on the Iasi day alone all is oi-or liy sunset 
During the wliole week holli royalties are in marriage attire, must di 
no work and have no cares ; tliey have only to look down from (in 
merteha (thnine) on the sports carried on licfore them, in which (liei 
themselves lake bnl a nuHlerate part ; the qneeii. Iiowever, oceu' 
sionally gives a short d.iiice to at(ract atteni ion to her bridal attire.’’ 

hor the general application of these and the related custom! 
to the jnlerpretation of the book, reference should be made tc 
Budde’s Commentary, which roeognizes four wasfs, viz. iv. 1-7 
(describing the bride from head to breasts), v. 10-16 (the bride¬ 
groom), vi. 4-7 (similar to and partly repeating iv. 1-7), and 
vii. 1-9, Iwlonging to the sword-dance of the bride, her physical 
charms being sung from feet to head (cf. vii. 1 : “ Why look ve 
on the .Sliiilumite as (on) a danre of camps.? ” i.e. a war-danre). 
This dance receives its name from the fact that she dances it 
with a sword in her hand in the firelight on the evening of her 
wedding-day, a,nd amid a circle of men and women, whilst such 
a wasj as this is sung by the leader of the choir. The pas.sage 
relating to the litter of Solomon (iii. 6-ti>^an old difficulty 
witli the dramatizers—relates to the erection of the throne 
on the thrcshing-floor,2 The terms “ Solomon ’’ and “ the 
Shulamite” are explained as figurative references to the 
famous king, an (1 to Abishag the Shulamite, “ faire.st among 
women,” on the lines of the use of “ king ” and “ queen ” noted 
above. Other songs of Canticles are rcfeiTed by Budde to the 
seven days of festivities. It need hardly be said that difficulties 
still remain in the analysis of this book of wedding-songs; 
whilst Budde detects 23 songs, besides fragments, Siegfried 
divides the book into 10.* Such differences are to lie expected 
in the case of a collection of songs, some admittedly in dialogue 
form, all concerned with the common theme of the Jove of man 
and woman, and without any external indication of the transition 
from one song to the next. 

Further, we must ask whether the task has been complicated 
by any editorial rearrangement or interpolation; the collector 
of these songs has certainly not reproduced them in the order 
of their use at Syrian weddings. Can we trace any principle, or 
even any dominant thought in this arrangement? In this 
connexion we touch the reason for the reluctance of some scholars 
to accept the above interpretation, viz. the alleged marks of 

' Wetstein, Zeitschri/l f. Ethn., 1873, jip. 270-102; quoted and 
condensed by Budde as above in Comm. p. xvii. ; 'for a fuller reiiro- 
duction of Wetstein in English see Harper. The of .Songs, pp, 74- 
76. 

“ For the (xinnexion of the thresliing-floor with marriage through 
the idea of sexual fertility, we may compare many primitive ideas 
and customs, such as those described by Frazer (The Golden Hough, 
ii. p. i8t f., rSfi), “ 

Castelli (// Cantico del Cantici, 1802) has written a very attractive 
little book on Canticles (quite apart from the Wetstein development) 
regarded as “ a poem formed l>y a number of dialogues mutually 
related by a certain succession " ; they require for their under¬ 
standing nothihg hut some indication of the speaker at each tran¬ 
sition (such as we find in codex A of the Septuagint). 
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literary unity which the book contains (e.j;. Driver, Uc. cit.). 
These are (i) general similarity of treatment, seen in the use 
of imagery (the bride as a garden, iv. le ; vi. 2, 3), the frequent 
references to nature and to particular places, and the recurrence 
of descriptions of male and female beauty ; (2) references to 
“ Solomon ” or “ the king,” to “ the Shulamite” and to “ the 
daughters of Jerusalem ” (from which, indeed, the dramatic 
theory has found its chief inspiration); (3) indications that the 
same person is speaking in different places (cf. the two dreams 
of a woman, and the vineyard references, i. 6; viii. ; (4) 
repelitions of words and phrases especially of the*|||frains, 

” disturb not love ” (ii. 7 ; iii. 5 ; viii. 4), and “ untilthe day 
break ” (ii. 17 ; iv. 6). Ilut of these (i) is no more than should 
be expected, since the songs all relate to the same subject, and 
spring from a common world of life and thought of the same 
group of people; (2) finds at least a partial parallel and explana¬ 
tion in the use of ” king ” and “ queen ” noted above ; whilst 
(3) and (4) alone seem to require something more than the work 
of a mere collector of the songs. It is, of course, true that, in 
recurrent ceremonies, the .same thought inevitably tends to 
find expression in the same words. But this hardly meets the 
case of the refrains, whilst the reference to the vineyard at be¬ 
ginning and end does suggest some literary connexion, ft is to 
be noted that the three refrains “ disturb not love ” severally 
follow passages relating to the consummation of tlie sexual 
relation, whilst the two refrains “ until the day break ” appear 
to form an invitation and an answer in the same connexion, 
whilst the “ Omnia vincit Amor ” passage in the last chapter 
forms a natural climax (cf. Haupt’s translation). .So far, then, 
as this somewhat scanty evidence goes, it may point to some 
one hand which has given its semblance of unity to the book by 
underlining the joy of consummated love—to which the vineyard 
and garden figures throughout allude—and by so arranging the 
collection that the descriptions of this joy find their climax 
in viii. 6-7.* 

Whatever conclusion, however, may be reached as to the 
present arrangement of Canticles, the recognition of wedding- 
songs as forming its nucleus marks an important stage in the 
interpretation of the book; even Rothstein (1902), whilst 
attempting to resuscitate a dramatic theory, “ recognizes . . . 
the possibility that older wedding-songs (as, for instance, the 
wasjs) are worked up in the Song of .Songs ” (Hastings’ D.B. 
p. S04b). The drama he endeavours to construct might, indeed, 
t>e called “ The Tokens of Virginity,” since he makes it culminate 
in the procedure of Dent. xxii. 13 f., which still forms part of 
the Syrian ceremonies. But his reconstruction is open to the 
same objection as all similar attempts, in that the vital moments 
of the dramatic action have to be supplied from without. Thus 
between v. i and v. 2, the baffled king is supposed to have dis¬ 
appeared, and to have been replaced by the happy lover; 
between viii. 7 and viii. 8, we are required to imagine “ the 
bridal night and its mysteries ” ; whilst between viii. 9 and viii. 
10, we must suppose the evidence that the hride has been found 
a virgin is exhibited. He also attempts, with considerable 
ingenuity, to trace the legend involved in the supposed drama 
to the fact that Abishag remained a virgin in regard to David 
(i Kings i. 4) whilst nothing is said of her marriage to Solomon.^ 

On the view accepted above. Canticles describes in a number 

' On the erotic meaning of many of the figures employed see the 
notes of Haupt in The American Journal of Semitic Languages (July 
11)0 !): also G. Jacob. Das Hohelied (ly02), who rightly protests 
.a,";imst the limitation in the Comm, of Budde and Siegfried (p. 10) 
of all the songs to the marriage relation. Haupt thinks that the songs 
were not originally comiiosed for weddings, though used there 
(p. 207, op. cit.). Diestef had pointed out, in anotter connexion 
[H.L. 125), that nothing is said in the book of the blessing of children, 
the chief end of marriage from a Hebrew standpoint. 

Rothstcin's criticism of Budde turns chiefly on the latter’s 
admission of redactional elements, introducing " movement and 
action,” and may be summed up in tbe statement that " Budde 
himself by the characteristics ho assigns to the redactor points the 
way again past his own hypothesis to the dramatical view of the 
Song ” (loc. cit. 504!)). A. Harper, " The Song of Songs ” {Cambridge 
Bible), also criticizes Budde at length in favour of the conventional 
dramatical theory (Appendix), 


of separate poems the central passion of human life, and is 
wholly without didactic tendencies. Of its earliest history as 
a book we have no information. It is already included in the 
Hebrew canon ^though its right to be there is disputed) when 
the first explicit mention of the book occurs. We have no 
evidence, therefore, of the theory of interpretation prevalent 
at the time of its incorporation with the other books of the 
canon. It seems, however, fair to infer that it would hardly 
have found acceptance but for a .Solomonic theory of authorship 
and a ‘‘ religious ” theory of meaning. The problem raised by 
its present place in the canon occurs in relation to mistaken 
Jewish theories about other books also; it suggests, at least, 
that divine inspiration may belong to the life of a people rather 
than to the letter of their literature. Of that life Canticles 
portrays a central element—the pa.ssion of love—in striking 
imagery and graceful language, however far its oriental standhrd 
of taste differs from that of the modern W'est. 

From the nature of the book, it is impossible to assign a 
precise date for its origin ; the wedding-songs of which it chiefly 
consists must belong to the folklore of more than one century. 
The only evidence we possess as to date is drawn from the char¬ 
acter of the Hebrew in which the book is written, which shows 
frequent points of contact with new Hebrew." On this ground, 
we may suppose the present form of the work to date from the 
Greek period, i.e. after 332 n.r. This is the date accepted by 
most recent writers, e.g. Kaiitzsch, Cheyne, Budde, Rothstein, 
Jacob, Haupt. This late date finds some confirmation in the 
fact that Canticles belongs to the third and latest part of the Old 
Testament canon, and that its ainonicity was still in dispute 
at the end of the 1st century a.u. The evidence offered for a 
north Israelite origin, on the ground of linguistic parallels and 
topfigraphical familiarity (Driver, toe. cit.), does not seem very 
convincing ; Haupt, however, places the compilation of the book 
in the neighbourhood of Damascus. 

I.tTRRATORii.—Most of the older books of importance are named 
above; Gmsburg, The Song of Sungs (1857), gives much inlorma- 
tion as to the history of the exegesis ol Canticles; Diestel's 
article. "Holies Lied.” in .Schenkel’s Bibet Lexihon (1871), reviews 
well the history of interpretation prior to Wetstcin ; cf. .-■Iso Riedel, 
Die Austegung ties Hohenliedes in der fUdischen (lemeinde und der 
griechischen Kirche (I8y8). The most important commentary is 
that by Budde, in Marti’s Kureer Daiid - Commentai {Die fUnf 
Megilloth) (t8<j8), where references to the literal lire of the lyth 
century are given. To his list add Siegfried. " Prediger und Hohes- 
lied," in Nowack’s Handkimmentar (iKyS); Cheyne's article 
" Canticles,” in the Emyilupaedia Biblica (1890) ; Dalman, Palds- 
Unischer Diwan (1901), parallels to the songs; Rothstein’s article, 
" Song of Songs,” in Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible (1902); G. 
Jacob, Das Hohelied aiif Grtitid arabtscher und anderer 1 ‘aralleten 
von neuem Uniersucht (1902); A. Harper, The Song of Songs (1902); 
Haupt. "The Book of Canticles,” in The American Journal of 
Semitic Languages (July 1902); Scholz, JKommenlar iiber das 
Hohelied und Psalm 4s (1904) (written from the Roman Catholic 
dogmatic .standiioint of allegorical interpretation, with a vigorous 
criticism of other positions). No commentator in English, I'xcept 
Haupt, in the article named aliove, has yet worked on the lint's of 
the above anthology theory. Haupt gives valuable notes, with a 
translation and rearrangement of the separate songs. 

(W. R. S.; H. W. R.*) 

CANTILEVER (a word of doubtful origin, probably derived 
from “ lever,” in its ordinary meaning, and “ cant,” an angle 
or edge, or else from modern Lat. quanta libra, of what weight), 
a building term for a stone, iron or wooden bracket, considerably 
greater in length than depth, used to support a gallery, &c.; 
and for a system of bridge-building (see Bridges). 

CANTILUPE, THOMAS DE (e. 1218-1282), English saint and 
prelate, was a son of William dc Cantilupe,tlie 2nd baron(d.i25i), 
one of King John’s ministers, and a nephefv of Walter ae Canti- 
lupe, bishop of Worcester. He was educated at Paris and 
Orleans, afterwards becoming a teacher of canon law at Oxford 
and chancellor of the university in 1262. During the Barons’ 
War Thomas favoured Simon de Montfort and the baronial 
party. He represented the barons before St Louis of France 

" E.g. the late form of the relative pronoun used throughout 
except in title ; foreign words, Persian and Greek; Aramaic words 
and usages (details in the Comm, or in E.B. 693). 
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at Amiens in 1264 ; he was made chancellor of England in 
Eeliruarv 1265, hut was deprived ol this ottice after Montfort's 
death at Eresham, and lived out of England for some time. 
Returning to England, he was again chancellor ot Oxford Uni¬ 
versity, lectured on theology, and held several ecclesia.stical 
apfiointnients. In 1274 he attended the second council ol Lyons, 
and in 1275 he wa.s apiiointed bishop of Hereford. Cantiluix; 
was now a trusted adviser of Edward 1 . ; he attended the rot al 
eouneil.s, and even when differing from the king did not forfeit 
his favour. The archbishop of Canterbury, Robert Kilwardby, 
was also his friend ; but after Kilwardby’s death in 1270 a series 
of disputes arose between the bishop and the new archbishop, 
John I’eekham, and this was probably the cau.se which drove 
( anlilupe to visit Italy. He died at Orvieto, on the 25th of 
.'Vugust I2S2, and he was canonized in i.t.iO. Cantilupe appears 
to Iftive been an exemplarv bishop both in spiritual and secular 
affairs. 1I|^ charities were large and his private life blameless ; 
he was constantly visiting his diocese, correcting offenders and 
discharging other epi.scopal duties; and he compelled neighbour¬ 
ing landholders to restore estates which rightly belonged to the 
see of llerelord. In 1005 the Cantilupe Society was founded to 
publish the episcopal registers of Hereford, of which (iantilupe's 
is the first in existence. 

See tile Ailit Siiuitiimm. linll., ist Octolier ; aiitl the Henister of 
Thoniii't dc i'dii/dupv, with iritrodiietion liy \V. W. Tapes (looti). 

CANTILUPE, WALTER DE {d. 1265). bishop of Worcester, 
came of a lainily which had risen by devoted service to the 
crown. His father and his elder brother are named by Roger of 
Wendover among the “evil counsellors” of John, apparently 
for no better reason than that they were consistently loyal 
to an unpopular master. Walter at first followed in his father’s 
footsteps, entering the service of the Excher|uer and acting us an 
itinerant justice in the early years of Henry HI. liut he also 
took minor orders, and, in 1236, although not yet a deacon, 
received the see of Worcester. As bishop, he identified himself 
with the party of ecclesiastical reform, which was then led by 
Edmund Rich and Robert Grosseteste. Like his leaders he was 
sorely divided between his theoretical belief in the papacy as a 
divine institution and his instinctive condemnation of the policy 
which Gregory IX. and Innocent IV. pursued in their dealings 
with the English church. At first a court favourite, the bishop 
came at length to the belief that the evils of the time arose from 
the unprincipled alliance of crown and papacy. He raised his 
voice against papal demands for money, and after the death ol 
Grosseteste (1253) was the chief spokesman of the nationalist 
clergy. At the parliament of Oxford (i2SK) he was elected by 
the popular party us one of their representatives on the committee 
of twenty-four which undertook to reform the administration; 
from that time till the outbreak of civil war he was a man of 
mark in the councils of the baronial party. During the war he 
sided with Montfort and. through his nephew, Thomas, who was 
then chancellor of Oxford, brought over the university to the 
popular side. He was present at Lewes and blessed the Mont- 
fortians liefore they joined buttle with the army of the king; 
he entertained Simon de Montfort on the night before the final 
rout of Evesham. During Simon’s dictatorship, the bishop 
appeared only as a mediating influence ; in the triumvirate of 
" Electors ’’ who controlled the administration, the clergy were 
represented by the bishop of Chichester. Walter dc Cantilupe 
died in the year after Evesham (1266). He was respected by 
all parties, and, though far inferior in versatility and force of 
will to Grosseteste, fully merits the admiration which his moral 
character inspired. He is one of the few constitutionalists of his 
day whom it is impawble to accuse of interested motives. 

See the ( hmiiiia AT^i&ra of Matthew Tuns (" KuUs " series, ed. 
Luarcl) ; lln' Chxmicon dt livlln (cd. flulIiwcU, Camden Society); 
and the Anmdei Motiiistiri {” Rolls " series, ed. Luard); also T. F. 
Tout in the Pohtnut Htshtry of Enf^tund, vol. iii. (1905). 

CANTO (from -the Lat. canius, a song), one ot the divisions of 
a long poem, a convenient division when poetry was more usually 
sung by the minstrel to his own accompaniment than read. In 
music, the canto, in a concerted piece, is that part to which the 


air is given. In modern music this is nearly always the soprano. 
The old masters, however, more frequently allotted it to the tenor. 
Canio fermo, or cantus firmns, is that part of the melody which 
remains true to the original motive, while the other parts vary 
with the counterpoint; also in Church music the simpfie straight- 
kirward melody of the old chants as opposed to canto figurato, 
which is full of embellishments of a florid character (sec I’lain 
Song). 

CANTON, JOHN (1718-1772), English natural philosopher, 
was born at Stroud, Gloucestershire, on the 31st of July 1718. 
At the age of nineteen, he was articled for five years as clerk to 
the master of a school in Spilal Square, London, with whom at 
the end of that time he entered into partnership. In 1750 he 
read a paper before the Royal Society on a method of making 
artificial magnets, which procured him election as a fellow of the 
society and the award of the Copley medal. He was the first 
in England to verify Henjaniin Franklin's hypothesis of the 
identity of lightning and electricity, and he made several import¬ 
ant electrical discoveries. In 1762 and 1764 he published 
experiments in refutation of the decision of the Florentine 
Academy, at that time generally accepted, that water is inconi- 
pres.siblc; and in 1768 he described the preparation, by calcining 
oyster-shell with sulphur, of the phosphore.scent material known 
as Canton's phosphorus. His investigations were carried on 
without any intermission of his work as a schoolmaster. He 
died in London on the 22nd of March J772. 

CANTON (more correi'tly Kwang-ciiow Fu), a large and 
populous commercial city of China, in the province of Kwang- 
tung, situated on the eastern bank of the 1‘earl river, which at 
Canton is somewhat broader than the Thames at London bridge, 
and is navigable 300 m. into the interior. The Pearl river has an 
additional course of 80 m. to the sea, the first part of which lies 
through a rich alluvial plain. Heyond this rises a range ol hills 
terminating in abrupt escarpments along the course of the river. 
The bold .shore thus formed comprc.sses the slrcam at this point 
into a narrow pass, to which the Chinese have given the name ot 
llu-mun, or Tiger’s Gate. This the Portuguese translated into 
Boca Tigre, whence the designation of “ the IJogue,” by which it 
is commonly known among Europeans. When viewed from the 
hills on the north. Canton appears to be little more than an 
expanse of reddish roofs relieved by a few large trees, two 
pagodas shooting up within the walls, and a five-storeyed tower 
near the northern gate, being the most conspicuous obji'cis. 
These hills rise 1200 ft. above the river. Little or no vegetation 
is seen on them; and their acclivities, covered for miles with 
graves and tombs, serve as the necropolis of this vast city. 
'I'hree or four forts are built on the points nearest the northern 
walls. Facing the city on the opposite side of the river is the 
suburb and island of Honan, 'fhe part of Canton enclosed by 
walls is about 6 m. in circumference, and has a partition wall, 
running east and west, and dividing the city into two unequal 
parts. The northern and larger division is called the old, and the 
southern the new city. Including the suburbs, the city has a 
circuit of nearly 10 m. The houses stretch along the river for 4 m., 
and the banks are almost entirely concealed by boats imd rafts. 
The walls of the city are of brick, on a foundation of sandstone 
and granite, are 20 ft. thick, and rise to an average height of 25 ft. 
On the north side the wall rises to include a hill which it there 
meets with, and on the other three sides the city is surrounded 
by a ditch, which is filled by the rising tide, when, for a time, the 
revolting mass of filth that lies in its lied is concealed from view. 
There arc twelve outer gates—four of which are in the partition 
wall, and two water gates, tlirough which boats pass from cast to 
west across the new city. The gates arc all shut at night, and in 
the daytime a guard is stationed at them to preserve order. 
The streets, amounting in all to upwards of 600, are long, straight, 
and very narrow. Tliey are mostly paved and arc not as dirty 
as those of some of the other cities in the empire; in fact, 
considering the habits of the people and the inattention of the 
government to these matters. Canton may be said to be a well- 
governed and comparatively cleanly city. The houses are in 
general small, seldom consisting of more than two storeys, the 
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ground floor serving as a shop, and the rest of the house, with the 
court behind, being used as a warehouse. Here are to be found 
the productions of every quarter of the globe ; and the merchants 
are in general altentive, civil, expert men of business, and 
generally a.ssidu<)us. 

The temples and public buildings of Canton are numerous, hut 
none of them presents features worthy of special remark. There 
are two pagodas near the west gate of the old rity, and 124 
temples, pavilions, halls and other religious edifices within the 
city. One of the jiagodas called the Kwangta/t, or Plain Pagoda, 
is a Mahommedan mosque, which was erected by the Arabian 
voyagers who were in the habit of visiting Canton about ten 
centuries ago. 11 rises in an angular tapering tower to the height 
of 160 ft. i’lie other is an octagonal pagoda of nine storeys, 170 ft. 
in height, and was first erected more than thirteen centuries ago. 
A Buddhist temple at Honan, opposite the foreign factories, and 
named in Chinese Hai-rh'wang-xe. or the Temple of the Ocean 
Banner, is one of the largest in Canton. Its grounds, which 
cover about seven acres, arc surrounded by a wall, and are 
cli^■idpd into courts, gardens and 11 burial-ground, where are 
deposited the ashes of priests, whose bodies arc burned. There 
are alwuit 175 priests connected with this establishment. Besides 
the llai-ch'wang-sir the most noteworthy temples in and about 
the city are those of the P'ivo Hundred Gods and of Longevity, 
both in the western suburbs ; the Tartar City Temple and the 
1 emple of the Five Genii. The number of priests and nuns in 
Canton is not exactly known, but they probably exceed 2000, 
nine-tenths of whom are Buddhists. The temples are gloomy- 
looking edifices. The areas in front of them arc usually (icoupied 
by hucksters, beggars and idlers, who are occasionally driven 
off to make room for the mat-sheds in which the theatrical 
performances got up by the wealthy inhabitants are acted. The 
principal hall, where the idol sits enshrined, is lighted only in 
front, and the inner apartments are inhabited by a class of men 
almost as senseless as the idols they serve. 

’I'he residences of the high officers of government arc all 
within the walls of the old city. The residence of the governor- 
general used to be in the south-west corner of the new city, but it 
was utterly destroyed by the bombardment in 1856. The site 
remained desolate until j86o, when it was taken posse.ssion of by 
the French authorities, who erected a Koman Catholic cathedral 
upon it. 'I’ho residence of the commander-in-chief is in the old 
city, and is said to be one of the. best houses in Canton. There 
are four prisons in the city, all large edifices, l-’or the space of 
4 or 5 m. opposite Canton boats and vessels arc ranged parallel to 
each other in such close order as to resemble a floating city ; 
and these marine dwellings are occupied by numerous families, 
who reside almost constantly on the water. In the middle of the 
river lie the Chinese junks, some of them of from 600 to 1000 tons 
burden, which trade to the north and to the Strait Settlements. 
The various gilds and associations among the people and the 
merchants from other provinces have public halls each for its own 
particular use. The number of these buildings is not less than 
15°. Canton was long the only seat of British trade with China, 
and wa.s no doubt fixed upon by the Chinese government for the 
European trade, as being the most distant from the capital 
Peking. 

Formerly only a limited number of merchants, called the 
hnng or security merchants, were allowed to trade with foreigners. 
They were commonly men of large property and were famed 
for integrity in their transactions. All foreign cargoes passed 
through the hands of the.se merchants, and by them also the 
return cargoes were furnished. They became security for the 
payment of customs duties, and it was criminal for any other 
merchant to engage in the trade with foreigners. 

Although it is in the .same parallel of latitude as Calcutta, the 
climate of Canton is much cooler, and is considered superior to 
that of most places situated between the tropics. The extreme 
range Of the thermometer is from 38° to 100° F., though these 
extremes arc rarely reached. In ordinary years the winter 
minimum is about 42“ and the maximum in summer 96°. 
The hot season is considered to last from May to October; 
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during the rest of the year the weather is cool. In shallow 
vessels ice sometimes forms at Canton; but so rarely is snow 
seen that when in Februarj' 1835 a fall to the depth of 2 in. 
occurred, the citizens hardly knew its proper name. Most of the 
rain falls during May and J une, but the amount is nothing in 
comparison with that which falls during a rainy season in 
Calcutta. July, August and September are the regular monsoon 
months, the wind coming from the south-west with frequent 
showers, which alia)' the heat. In the succeeding months the 
northerly winds begin, with some interruptions at first, but from 
October to January the temperature is agreeable, the sky clear 
and the air invigorating. Few large cities are more generally 
healthy than Canton, and epidemics rarely prevail there. 

Provisions and refreshments of all sorts are abundant, and in 
general are excellent in quality and moderate in price. It is 
a .singular fact that the Cliinesc make no use of milk, either in 
its natural state or in the form of butter or cheese. Among the 
delicacies of a Chinese market are to be, seen horse-flesh, 
dogs, cats, hawks, owls and edible birds’-nests. The business 
between foreigners and natives at Canton is generally transacted 
in a jargon known as “ pidgin English," the Chinese being 
extremely ready in acquiring a suflicient smattering of English 
words to render themselves intelligible. 

The intercourse between Chinn and Europe by the way of 
the (iape of Good Hope began in 1517, when Emanuel, king of 
Portugal, sent an ambassador, accompanied by a fleet of eight 
ships, to J’eking, on which occasion the sanction of the emperor 
to establisli a trade at Canton was obtained. It was in 1596, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, that the English first attempted 
to open an intercourse with China, but ineflectually, for the 
two ships which were despatched on this mission were lost on 
the outward voyage, and it was not till about 1634 that English 
.ships visited Canton. Unfortunately at this time a misunder¬ 
standing having occurred with the Chinese authorities owing to 
the treachery of the Portuguese, a rupture and a battle took 
place, and it was with difficulty that peace was again restored. 
In 1673 China was again visited by an English ship which was 
subsequently refused admission into Japan, and in 1677 a factory 
was established at Amoy. But during an irruption of the 
Tatars three years later this building was destroyed, and it was 
not till 1685 that the emperor permitted any tradewith Europeans 
at that port. Upon the union of tlie two East India Companies 
in London, an imperial edict was issued, restricting the foreign 
commerce to the port of Gmton. 

Tea was first imported into England about the year 1667, and 
in 1689 a customs duty of 55. per lb was for the first time imposed. 
From this date to 1834 the East India Company held a monopoly 
of the trade at Canton, and during this period the prosperity 
of the port increased and multiplied, notwithstanding the ob¬ 
structions which were constantly thrown in the way of Uie 
“ barbarians ” by the Chinese government. 'I'he termination of 
the Company’s monopoly brought no alteration in the conduct 
of the native authorities, whose oppressions became before long 
so unbearable that in 1839 war was declared on the part of Great 
Britain. In 1841, while the forces under Sir Hugh .(afterwards 
Lord) Gough were pr^aring to capture Canton, Captain Elliott 
entered into negotiations with the Chinese, and consented to 
receive a pecuniary ran.som in lieu of occupying the city. Mean¬ 
while the war was carried on in central China, and finally re¬ 
sulted in the conclu.sion of the Nanking treaty in August 184a, 
under the terms of which four additional ports, viz. Shanghai, 
Ningpo, Fu-chow and Amoy, were thrown open to foreign trade, 
and foreigners were granted permission to enter the city of 
Canton, from which they had hitherto been excluded. This 
latter provision of the treaty, however, the Chinese refused to 
Mny out; and after endless disputes about this and other 
improper acts of the Chinese government, war was again declared 
in 1856, the immediate cau-se of which was an insult offered to 
the British flag by the capture of certain Chinese on board the 
“Arrow,” a small craft trading under English colours. The 
outbreak of hostilities was followed by the pillage and destruction 
of the foreign “ factories ” in December 1856 by a Chinese mob. 
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and twelve months later Canton was taken by assault by a forre 
under Sir (,'harlcs Straubcnzee, which had been sent out from 
England for the purpose, hrom this time until October )S6j 
the city was occupied by an English and French garrison, and 
the administration of affairs was entrusted to an allied com¬ 
mission, consisting of two English officers and one French officer, 
acting under the English general. Since the withdrawal of this 
garn.son, tlie city of (anton has been freely open to foreigners 
of all nationalities, and the English consul has his residence 
in the \amun formerly occupied by the allied commissioners, 
within the city walls. 

On the con( hision of peace it became necessary to provide 
a foreign settlement for the merchants whose “factories ” had 
been destroyed, and after .some consultation it was determined 
to fdl in anrl appropriate as the British settlement an extensive 
mitfl flat lying to the westward of the old factory site, and 
known as .Sha-micn or “ 'f’hc Sand Flat.s.” This site having 
been leased, it was converted into an artillcial island by building 
a massive embankment of granite in an irregular oval form. 
Between the northern face of the site and the Chinese suburb 
a canal of loo ft. in width was constructed, thus forming an island 
of ab.mt 2X50 ft. in length and ft. in greatest breadth. The 
expense oi making this .settlement was .325,000 Mexican dollars, 
four-lifths of which were defrayed by the British government 
and one fifth by the French government. The British portion 
of the new .settlement was laid out in eightv-two lots ; and so 
l)riglit appeared the prospect of trade at the time of their sale 
that ()000 dollars and upwards was paid in more than one instance 
for a lot with a river frontage, measuring 12,^45 sq. ft. The 
depri'ssion in trade, however, which soon followed acted as a 
bar to building, and it was not until the British consulate was 
erected in 1865 that the merchants began to occupy the settle¬ 
ment in any numbers. The British consulate occupies six lots, 
with an area of 75,870 sq. ft. in the centre of the site, overlooking 
llie river, and is enclosed with a substantial wall. A ground-rent 
ol 15,000 cash (about £3) |)er mow (a third of an acre) is annuallv 
I):iid h>- the owners of lots to the Chinese government. 

I he Sha-niicn settlement possesses many advantages. It is 
close to the western suburb of Canton, where reside all the 
wholesale dealers as well ns the principal merchants and brokers ; 
it faces the broad channel known as the Macao Pa-ssage, up 
which the cool breezes in summer are wafted almost uninter- 
ruptedlv, and the river opposite to it affords a safe and com¬ 
modious anchorage for steamers up to 1000 tons burden. 
Steamers only are allowed to come up to Canton, sailing vessels 
being restricted to the anchorage at Whampoa. There is daily 
communication by steamer with Hong-Kong, and with the 
Portuguese colony of Macao which lies near the mouth of the 
river. Inland communication by steam is now open by the west 
river route to the cities of Wuchow and Nanking, The opening 
of these inland towns to foreign trade, which has been effected, 
cannot but add considerably to the volume of Canton traffic. 
The native population is variously estimated at from 1,500,000 
to 2.000,000, the former being probablv nearer the truth. The 
foreign residents number about 400. Canton is the headquarters 
of the provincial government of Kwangtung and Kwangsi, 
generally termed the two Kwang, at the head of which is a 
governor-general or viceroy, an office which next to that of 
Nanking is the most important in the empire. It possesses a 
mint huilt in 1880 by the then viccrov Chang Chih-tung, and 
'■quipped with a very complete plant'supplied from England. 

It turns out silver subsiejiary coinage and copper rash. Con¬ 
tracts have been entered into to connect Canton by railway 
with Hong-Kong (Kowlun), and by a grand trunk line with 
Hankow on the Yangtsze. It is connected by telegraph with 
all parts. The value of the trade of Canton for the year 1Q04 
'y«s £i 3 > 749 , 5 S». £ 7 ..‘iS 5.090 of which represented imports and 
£'1.104490 exports. (R K P. 

CANTON, a city of Fulton county, Illinois, U.S.A., in the W. 
p.art of the state, 12 m. N. of the Illinois river, and 28 m. S.W.' 
of Peoria. Pop. (1890) 5604 ; (1900) 6564, of whom 424 were 
foreign-liom. Canton is served by the Chicago, Burlington & 


Quincy, the Toledo, Peoria & Western, and the Illinois Centn 
I'llectric Interurban railways. About 1 m. from the centre ( 
the city are the Canton Chautauqua grounds. The city has 
public library. Canton ls situated in a rich agricultural regior 
for which it is a supply point, and there are large coal-mines i 
the vicinity. Among the manufactures are agricultural impk 
ments (particularly ploughs), machine-shop and foundry product 
(particularly mining cars and equipment), flour, cigars, cigar 
[ boxes, brooms, and bricks and tile. The municipal water-work 
are supplied from a deep artesian well. Canton was laid out i) 
1825 ; it was incorporated as a town in 1837 and as a village ii 
1849, and was chartered as a city in 1854. 

CANTON, a village and the county-seat of St Lawrence county 
New \'ork, U.S.A., 17 m. .S.E. of Ogdensburg, on the Grass' 
river. Pop. (1890) 2580 ; (1900) 2757 • {1905, state census 
3083. The village is served by the Rome, Watertown & Ogdens 
burg division of the New York Central & Hudson River railway 
Canton is the seat of St Lawrence Cni\’ersity'(co-educationa'l 
chartered in 1856 ; at first Univensalist, afterwards unsectarian) 
having a college of letters and science, which developed from ar 
academy, opened in 1859 ; a theological school (Univcr.salist) 
opened in 1858 j a law school, established in 1869, discontinuec 
in 1872 and re-established in Brooklyn, New ^'ork, in 1903 a= 
the Brooklyn Law School of St Lawrence L'niversity ; and a 
state school of agriculture, established in looti by the state 
legislature and opened in 1907. In 1907-1908 the university 
had 52 instructors, 168 students in the college of letters and 
science, 14 students in the theological .school, 287 in the law 
school and 13 in the agricultural school. The Clinton l.iheral 
Institute (I'niversalist, 1.832), which was removed in 1879 from 
Chtilon to J'drl Plain, New York, was established in Canton in 
1901. The Grasse river furnishes water-power, and the village 
has saw-, planing- and flour-mills, and plant for the building of 
small boats and launches. The village corporation owns a fine 
wal('r-supply system. Canton was first settled in 1800 by 
Haniel Harrington of Connecticut and was incorporated iii 
1845. It was for many years the home of .Silas Wright, who was 
buried here. 

CANTON, a city and the county-seat of Stark county, Ohio, 
U.S.A., on Nimishillen Creek, 60 m. S. by J'!. of Cleveland. Pop, 
(1890) 26,189 ; (1900) 30,667, of whom 4018 were loreign-born ; 
(estimated 1906) 38,440. It is served by the Penn.sylvtinia, the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and the Wheeling (k Lake Eric railway,s, and 
is connected by an interurban electric system with all the 
important cities and towns within a radius of 50 m. J1 lies at an 
elevation of about 1030 ft. above sea-level, in a wheal-growing 
region, in which bituminous coal, limestone, and brick and 
potter’.s clay abound. Meyer's latke in the vicinity is a summer 
attraction. The principal buildings are the post-office, court¬ 
house, city hall, an auditorium with a seating capacitv of 5000, 
a Masonic building, an Oddfellows’ temple, ii Y.M.C.A. building 
and several handsome churches. On Monument Hill, in West 
Lawn Cemetery, in a park of 26 acres—a site which President 
McKinley had suggested for a monument to the soldiers and 
.sailors of .Stark^county—there is a beautiful monument to the 
memory of McKinley, who lived in Canton. This memorial is 
built principally of Milford (Mass.) granite, with a bronze statue 
of the president, and with sarcophagi containing the bodies of 
the president and Mrs McKinley, and has a total height, from 
the first step of the approaches to its top, of 163 ft. 6 in., the 
mausoleurn itself being 98 ft. 6 in. high and 78 ft. 9 in. in diameter; 
it was dedicated on the 36th of September 1907, when an address 
was delivered by President Roosevelt. Another monument 
commemorates the American soldiers of the Spanish-American 
War. Among the city’s manufactures are agricultural imple¬ 
ments, iron bridges and other structural iron work, watches and 
watch-cases, steel, engines, safes, locks, cutlery, hardware, 
wagons, carriages, paving-bricks, furniture, dental and surgical 
chairs, paint and varnish, clay-working machinery and saw-mill 
machinery. The value of the factory product in 7905 was 
$10,591,143, being io-6 % more than the product value of 1900. 
Canton was laid out as a town in 1805, became the county-seat 
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in 1808, was incorporated as a village in 1822 and in 1854 was 
chartered as a city. 

CANTON (borrowed from the Ital. cantime, a comer or angle), 
a word used for certain divisions of some European countries. 
In France, the canton, which is a subdivision of the arrondisse- 
mcnt, is a territorial, rather than an administrative, unit. The 
canton, of which there are 2908, generally comprises, on an 
average, about twelve communes, though very large communes 
are sometimes divided into several cantons.' It is the seat of 
a justice of the peace, and returns a member to the cnnsril 
d'arrondissemeni (see France). In Switzerland, canton is the 
name given to each of the twenty-two states comprising the 
Swiss confederation (see Switzkri-and). 

In heraldry, a “ canton ” is a comer or square division on a 
shield, occupying the upper comer (usually the dexter). It is in 
area two-thirds of the fpiarter (see Hekai.drv). 

CANTONMENT (Fr. canlonnement, from caithmner, to quarter; 
Ger. Ortsunterkunjl or Quartier). When troops are distributed 
in small parties amongst the houses of a town or village, they are 
said to be in cantonments, which are also called quarters or 
billets. Formerly this method of providing soldiers with shelter 
was rarely employed on active service, though the normal 
method in “ winter quarters,” or at seasons when active military 
operations were not in progress. In the field, armies lived as a 
rule in camp ((/.ri.),and when the provision of canvas shelter was 
imi)ossible in bivouac. At the present time, however, it is 
unusual, in Europe at any rate, for troops on active service to 
hamper themselves with the enormous trains of tent wagons that 
would be required, and cantonments or bivouacs, or a combina¬ 
tion of the two have therefore taken the place, in modern warfare, 
of the old long rectilinear lines of tents that marked the resting- 
place and generally, too, the order of battle of an 18th-century 
army. The greater part of an army operating in Europe at 
the present day is accommodated in widespread cantonments, 
an army corps occupying the villages and farms found within 
an area of 4 m. by 5 or 6. This allowance of space has 
been ascertained by experience to be sufficient, not only for 
comfort, but also for subsistence for one day, provided that the 
density of the ordinary civil population is not less than 200 
persons to the square mile. Under modern conditions there is 
little danger from such a dissemination of the forces, as each 
fraction of each army corps is within less than two hours’ march 
of its concentration post. If the troops halt for several days, of 
course they require either a more densely populated country from 
which to requisition supplies, or a wider area of cantonments. 
The difficulty of controlling the troops, when scattered in private 
houses in parties of six or seven, is the principal objection to this 
system of cantonments. But since Napoleon introduced the 
“ war of masses ” the only alternative to cantoning the troops 
is bivouacking, which if prolonged for several nights is more 
injurious to the well-being of the troops than the slight relaxation 
of discipline necessitated by the cantonment system, when the 
latter is well arranged and policed. The troops nearest the 
enemy, however, which have to be maintained in a state of 
constant readiness for battle, cannot as a rule afford the time 
cither for dispersing into quarters or for rallying on an alarm, and 
in western Europe at any rate they are required to bivouac. 
In India, the term “ cantonment ” means more p;enerally a 
military station or standing camp. The tropps live, not in 
private houses, but in barracks, huts, forts or occasionally camps. 
The large cantonments are situated in the neighbourho^ of the 
North-Western frontier, of the large cities and of the capitals of 
important native states. Under Lord Kitchener’s redistribution 
•of the Indian army in 1903, the chief cantonments are Rawalpindi, 
Quetta, Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu, Nowshera, Sialkot, Mian Mir, 
Umballa, Muttra, Ferozepore, Meerut, Lucknow, Mhow, Jubbul- 
porc, Bolarum, Poona, Secunderabad and Bangalore. 

CANT&, CESARE (1804-1895), Italian historian, was born at 
Brivio in Lombardy and began his career as a teacher. His first 
literary essay (1828) was a romantic poem entitled Algiso, 0 la 
Le"a Lomharda (new ed., Milan, 1876), and in the following year 
he produced a Slorta di Como in two volumes (Como, 1829). The 


death of his father then left him in charge of a large family, and 
he worked very hard both as a teacher and a writer to provide for 
them. His prodigious literary activity led to his falling under 
the suspicions of the Austrian police, and he was mixed up in a 
[Kilitical trial and arrested in 1833. While in prison writing 
materials were denied him, but he managed to write on rags with 
a tooth-pick and candle smoke, and thus composed the novel 
Margherita Pusterla (Milan, 1838). On his release a year later, 
as he was interdicted from teaching, literature became his only 
resource. In 1836 the 'furinese publisher, Giuseppe Pomba, 
commissioned him to write a universal history, which his vast 
reading enabled him to do. In six years the work was completed 
in seventy-two volumes, and immediately achieved a general 
popularity ; the publisher made a fortune out of it, and Cantu’s 
royalties amounted, it is said, to 300,000 lire (£12,000). lust 
before the revolution of 1848, being warned that he woulfl be 
arrested, he fled to Turin, but after the “ Five Days ” he returned 
to Milan and edited a paper called La Guardia Nazionale. 
Between 1849 and 1859 he published his Storia degli Italiani 
(Turin, 1855) and many other works. In 1857 the archduke 
Maximilian tried to conciliate the Milanese by the promise of a 
constitution, and Canlii was one of the few Liberals who accepted 
the olive branch, and went about in company with the archduke. 
Tliis Mt was regarded as treason and caused Cantu much annoy¬ 
ance in after years. He continued his literary activity after the 
formation of the Italian kingdom, producing volume after 
volume until his death. For a short time he was member of the 
Italian parliament; he founded the Lombard historical society, 
and was appointed superintendent of the Lombard archives. 
He died in March 1895. His views are coloured by strong 
religious and political prejudice, and by a moralizing tendency, 
and his historical work has little critical value and is for the most 
part pure book-making, although he collected a vast amount of 
material which has lieen of use to other writers. In dealing with 
modem Italian history he is reactionary and often vdlfully 
inaccurate. Besides the above-mentioned works he wrote Gli 
Kre-lici in Italia (Milan, 1873); Cronistoria deW Indipemlettsa 
italiana (Naples, 1872-1877); II Conciliatore e i Carbonari 
(Milan, 1878), &c. ^ _ (L. v.*) 

CANUSIUM (Gr. Kavviriov, mod. Canosa), an ancient city of 
Apulia, on the right bank of the Aufidus (Ofanto), about 12 m. 
from its mouth, and situated upon the Via Traiana, 85 m. K.N.E. 
of Beneventum. It was said to have been founded by Diomede, 
and even at the time of Horace (Sat. i. 10. 30) both Greek and 
Latin were spoken there. The legends on the coins are Greek, 
and a very large number of Greek vases have been found in the 
necropolis. The town came voluntarily under Roman sover¬ 
eignty in 318 B.C., afforded a refuge to the Roman fugitives after 
Cannae, and remained faithful for the rest of the war. It 
revolted in the Social War, in which it would appiear to have 
suffwed, inasmuch as Strabo (vi. 283) speaks of Canusium and 
Arpi as ha'ving been, to judge from the extent of their wails, the 
greatest towns in. the plain of Apulia, but as having shrunk 
considerably in his day. Its importance was maintained, 
however, by its trade in agricultural products and in Apulian 
wool (which was there dyed and cleaned), by its port (proliably 
Cannae) at the mouth of the Aufidus, and by its position on the 
high-road. It was a municipium under the early empire, but was 
converted into a cnlonia under Antoninus Pius by HerodesAtticus, 
who provided it with a water-supply. In the 6th century it was 
still the most important city of Apulia. Among the ancient 
buildings which are still preserved, an amphitheatre, an aqueduct 
and a city gate may be mentioned. 

See N. Jacobone, Ricerche nulla storia e la topografia di Canosa 
Antica (Canosa di Puglia, 1905). CT, As.) 

CANUTE (Cnut), known as "the Great” (e. 995-1035), king 
of Denmark and England, second son of King Sweyn Forkbeard 
and his first wife, the daughter of the Polish prince, Mieszko, 
was bom r. 995, On the death of his father he was compelled 
to quit England by a general rising of the Anglo-Saxons, on 
which occasion in a fit of rage, for he was not naturally cruel, 
he abandoned his hostages after cutting off their hands, ears 
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and noses. In the following year, 1015, he returned with a 
great fleet manned by a picked host, “ not a thrall or n freedman 
among them.” He speedily .succeeded in subduing all England 
except London, now the last refuge of King .lEtlielred and his 
heroic son, Edmund Ironside. On the death of /Etlielred (23rd of 
April loiO) Canute was elected king by an assembly of notables 
at .Southampton ; but London clung loyally to Edmund, who 
more than once succeeded in raising the western shires against 
Canute. Edmund indeed approved himself the better general 
of the two, and would doubtless have prevailed, but for the 
treachery of his own ealdormen. This was notably the case 
at the great battle of Assandun, in which by the desertion of 
Kadric an incipient Anglo-Saxon victory was converted into 
a crushing defeat. Neverthele.ss,the antagonists were so evenly 
matched that the great men on both sides, fearing that the 
interminable war would utterly ruin the land, arranged a con¬ 
ference between Canute and Edmund on an island in the Severn, 
when they agreed to divide England between them, Canute 
retaining Mercia and the north, wliile Edmund’s territory com¬ 
prised East Anglia and Wessex with London. On the death of 
Edmund, a lew months later (November J016), Canute was 
unanimously elected king of all iCiigland at the beginning of 
1017. 'J'h<- young monarch at once showed himself equal to 
his responsibilities. He did his utmost to deserve the confidence 
of his Anglo-Saxon subjects, and the eighteen years of his reign 
were of unspeakable benefit to his adopted country. He identi¬ 
fied himself with the past history of England and its native 
dynasty by wedding Emma, or yElgifu, to give her her Saxon 
name (the Northmen called her .Alfifa), who came over from 
Normandy at his bidding, Canute previously repudiating his 
first wife, another yElgifii, the daughter of the ealdorman 
^Elfhem of Iteira, who, with her sons, was banished to Denmark. 
In ioi8 Canute inherited the Danish throne, his eldi'r brother 
Harold having died without issue. He now withdrew most 
of his army from England, .so as to spare as much as possible 
the susceptibilities of the Anglo-Saxons. Eor the same rea.son 
he had previously dispersed all his warships but forty. On 
his return from Denmark he went a step farther. In a remark¬ 
able letter, addressed to the prelates, eaklormen and people, 
he declared his intention of niling Ttngland by the English, 
and of upholding the laws of King Edgar, at the same time 
threatening with his vengeance all tho.se who did not judge 
righteous judgment or who let malefactors go free. The tone 
of this document, which is not merely Christian but sacerdotal, 
shows that he had wisely resoh-ed, in the interests of law and 
order, to form a close alliance with the native clergy. Those 
of his own fellow-countrymen who refused to co-operate with 
him were summarily dismissed. Thus, in 1021, the stiffnecked 
jarl Thorkil was banished the land, and his place taken by an 
.\nglo-.Saxon, the subsequently famous Godwin, who Itecame 
one of Canute’s chief counsellors. The humane and conciliatory 
character of his government is also shown in his earnest efforts 
to atone for Danish barbarities in the pa.st. Thus he rebuilt 
the church of St Edmundshury in memory of the saintly king 
who had peri.shcd there at the hands of the earlier Vikings, and 
with gretit ceremony transferred the relics of St Alphegc from 
St Paul’s church at London to a worthier resting-place at 
Canterbury. His work of reform and reconciliation was in¬ 
terrupted in 1026 by the attempt of Olaf Haraldson, king of 
.Norway, in conjunction with Anund Jakob, king of Sweden, 
to conquer Denmark. Canute defeated the Swedish fleet at 
Stangebjerg, and so seriously injured the combined squadrons 
at the mouth of the Helgeaa in East Scania, that in 1028 he was 
able to subdue the greater part of Norway “ without hurling 
a dart or swinging a sword.” But the conquest was not per¬ 
manent, the Norwegians ultimately rising successfully against 
the tyranny of Alfifa, who misruled the country in the name 
of her infant son Sweyn. Canute also succeeded in establishing 
the dominion of Denmark over the southern shores of the Baltic, 
in IVilland and Samland, now forming jwt of the coast of 
Prussia. Of the details of Canute’s government in Denmark 
proper we know but' little. His most remarkable institution 


was the Tiitglid, a military brotherhood, originally 3000 in 
number, composed of members of the richest and noblest families, 
who not only formed the royal bodyguard, but did g.orrison duty 
and defended the marches or borders. They were subject to 
strict discipline, emijodied in written rules called the Viderlog 
or Vederlag, and were the nucleus not only of a standing army 
but of a royal council. Clanute is also said to have endeavoured 
to found monasteries in Denmark, with but indifferent success, 
and he was ccrtjiinly the first Danish king who coined money, 
with the assi.stance of Anglo-Saxon mint-masters. Of hi.s 
alliance with the clergy we have already spoken. Like the other 
great contemporiuy kingdom-builder, Stephen of Hungary, 
he clearly recognized that the church was the one civilizing 
element in a world of anarchic barbarism, and his submission 
to her guidance is a striking proof of his perspicacity. But it 
was no slavish submission. When, in 1027, he went to Rome, 
with Rudolf III. of Burgundy, to be present at the coronation 
of the emperor Conrad II., it was quite as much to benefit his 
subjects as to receive absolution for the sins of his youth. He 
persuaded the pope to remit the excessive fees for granting the 
pallium, which the English and Danish bishops had found such 
a grievous burden, .substituting therefor a moderate amount 
of Peter’s ))ence. He also induced the emperor and other 
German princes to grant .safe-conducts to those of his subjects 
who dc.sired to make the pilgrimage to Rome. 

Canute died at Shaftesbury on the 12th of November 1035 
in his 40th year, and was buried at Winchester. He was cut 
off before he had had the opportunity of developing most of his 
great plans ; yet he lived long enough to obtain the title of 
“ Canute the Wealthy ” (i.c. “ Mighty ”), and posterity, still 
more appreciative, has well surnamed him ‘‘the Great.” A 
violent, irritable temper was his most salient defect, and more 
than one homicide must be laid to his charge. But the fierce 
Viking nature was gradually and completely suMiied ; for 
Canute was a Christian by conviction and sincerely religious. 
His humility is finely illustrated by the old Norman poem which 
describes how he commanded the rising tide of the 'I’hames at 
Westminster to go back. The homily he preached to hi.s court icr.s 
on that occasion was to prepare them for his subsequent journey 
to Rome and his submission to the Holy See. Like his father 
Sweyn, Canute loved poetr)', and the great Icelandic skalder, 
Thorar Lovtunge and Thormod Kolhrunarskjbld. were .as welcome 
visitors at his court as the learned bishops. As an administrator 
Canute w.as excelled only by Alfred. He possessed in an eminent 
degree the royal gift of recognizing greatness, and the still more 
useful faculty of conciliating enemies. No English king before 
him had levied such heavy taxes, yet never were taxes more 
cheerfully paid; because the people felt that every penny of 
the money was used for the benefit of the country. According 
to the Knylling/i Saga King Canute was huge of limb, of great 
strength, and a very goo'lly man to look upon, save for his nose, 
which was narrow, lofty and hooked ; he had also long fair 
hair, and eyes brighter and keener than those of any man living. 

Sit Dunmarks Riges Hisiorif. Old Tiden og den aeldre Middelalder, 
pp. 382-406 (Copenliasen, 1897* igo^) > Frotinian. Norman Conquest 
(Oxford, 1870 1875); Stfoustrup, Norniannerne (Copcnliugcn, 1876 
1882). (K. N. B.) 

CANUTE VI. (1163-1202), king of Denmark, eldest son of 
Valdemar I., was crowned in his seventh year (1170), as his 
father's co-regent, so as to secure the succession. In 1182 he 
succeeded to the throne. During his twenty years’ reign Den¬ 
mark advanced steadily along the path of greatness and pros¬ 
perity marked out for her by Valdemar I., consolidating and 
extending her dominion over the North Baltic coast and adopt¬ 
ing a more and more independent attitude towards Germany. 
The emperor Frederick I.’s claim of overlordship was haughtily 
rejected at the very outset, and his attempt to stir up Duke 
Bogislav of Pomerania against Denmark’s vassal, Jaromir of 
Riigen, was defeated by Archbishop Absalon, who destroyed 
465 of Bogislav’s 500 ships in a naval action off Strela (Stralsund) 
in 1184. in the following year Bogislav did homage to Canute on 
the deck of his long-ship, off Jomsborg in Pomerania, Canute 
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henceforth styling himself king of the Danes and Wends. This 
victory led two years later to the voluntary submission of the two 
Abodrite princes Niklot and Borwin to the Danish crown, where¬ 
upon the bulk of the Abodrite dominions, which extended from 
the Trave to the Warnow, including modem Mecklenburg, were 
divided between them. The concluding years of Canute’s reign 
were peaceful, as became a prince who, though by no means a 
coward, was not of an overwhelmingly martial temperament. 
In u<)7, however, German jealousy of Denmark's ambitions, 
e.spei'ially when Canute led a fleet against the pirates of Esthonia, 
induced Otto, margrave of Brandenburg, to invade Pomerania, 
while in the following year Otto, in conjunction with Duke 
Adolf ()f Holstein, wasted the dominions of the Danophil 
Abodrites. The war continued intermittently till jaoi, when 
Duke Valdemar, Canute’s younger brother, ctmquered the whole 
of Holstein, and Duke Adolf was suKsequently captured at 
Hamburg and sent in chains to Denmark. North Albingia, as 
the district between the Eider and the Elbe was then called, now 
became Danish territory. Canute died on the 12th of November 
1202. Undoubtedly he owed the triumphs of his reign very 
largely to the statesmanship of Absalon and the \’alour of 
\ ahlemar. lint he was certainly a prudent and circumspect 
ruler of blameless life, possessing, as Arnold of Lubeck (r. iiOo- 
1212) expresses it, “the sober wisdom of old age even in his 
tender youth.” 

See Danmarks h'igcs JltsUtric. Oldlideii og den acldrc MiddeJalder 
(Copenhagen, 1807 loo.*!), pji. 721 7.15. (R. N. H.) 

CANVAS, a stout cloth which probably derives its name from 
/■aniiahis, the J,a tin word for hemp. This would appear to indi¬ 
cate that canvas was origitially made from yarns of the hemp 
fibre, and there is some ground for the assumption. This fibre 
and that of (lax have certainly lx?cn used for ages for the produc¬ 
tion of cloth for furnishing sails, and for certain classes of cloth 
used for this purpose the terms “ sailcloth ” and “ canvas ” are 
synonymous. Warden, in his Linen Trade, states that the 
inanufiicturc of sailcloth was established in England in J590, as 
appear.s by the preamble of James 1 ., cap. 2,^ ;—“ Whereas the 
cloths called Mildernix and Powel Davies, whereof sails and other 
fiirtiiture for the navy and shipping arc made, were heretofore 
altogether brought out of France and other parts beyond sea, and 
the skill and art of making and weaving of the said sailcloths 
never known or used in England until about the thirty-.sccond 
year of the late Queen Elizabeth, about what time and not before 
the perfect art or skill of making or weaving of the. said cloths was 
attained to, and since practised and continued in this realm, to the 
great benefit and commodity thereof.” But this, or a similar 
cloth of the same name had been used for centuries before this 
time by the Egyptians and Phoenicians. Since the introduction 
of the power loom the cloth has undergone several modifications, 
and it is now made both from flax, hemp, tow, jute and cotton, 
or a mixture of these, but the quality of sailcloth for the British 
government is kept up to the original standard. All flax canvas 
is essentially of double warp, for it is invariably intended to 
withstand some pressure or rough usage. 

In structure it is similar to jute Pirpaulin ; indeed, if it were 
not for the difference in the fibre, it would be difficult to say 
where one type stopperl and the other began. “ Bugging,” 
“ tarpaulin ” and “ canvas ” form an ascending series of cloths 
so far as fineness is concerned, although the finest tarpaulins are 
finer than some of the lower canvases. The cloth may be 
natural colour, bleached or dyed, a very common colour being 
tan. It has an enormous number of different uses other than 
naval. 

Amongst other articles made from it are:—^receptacles for 
photographic and other apparatus; bogs for fishing, shooting, 
golf and other sporting implements; shoe.s for cricket and 
other games, and for yachting; travelling cases and hold-alls, 
letter-hags, school-b^s and nose-bags for horses. l,arge 
quantities of the various makes of flax and cotton canvases are 
tarred, and then used for covering goods on railways, wharves, 
docks, etc. 

Sail canvas is, naturally, of a strong build, and is quite different 
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from the canvas cloth used for embroiderj' purposes, often called 
" art canvas.” The latter is similar in structure to cheese cloths 
and strainers, the chief difference being that the yarns for art 
canvas are, in general, of a superior nature. All kinds of 
vegetable fibres are used in their production, chief among which 
are cotton, flax and jute. The yarns are almost invariably two 
or more ply, an arrangement which tends to obtain a uniform 
thickness—a very desirable element in these open-built fabrics. 
The plain weave A in the %ure is extensively used for these 
fabrics, but in many cases special weaves 
are used which leave the open spaces well 
defined. Thus weave B is often employed, 
while the “imitation gauze” weaves, C 
and D, are also largely utilized in the 
production of these embroidery cloths. 

Weave B is known as the hopsack, and 
probably owes its name to being originally 
used for the making of liags for hops. 

The cloth for this purpose is now called 
“ hop pocketing,” and is of a stnicturc 
between bagging and tarpaulin. Another class of canvas, 
.single warp termed “ artists’ cimvas,” is used, as its name implies, 
for paintings in oils. It is also much lighter than .sail canvas, 
but must, of necessity, be made of level yarns. The best qualities 
are made of cream or bleached flax line, although it is not unusual 
to find an admixture of tow, and even of cotton in the commoner 
kinds. When the cloth comes from the loom, it undergoes a 
special treatment to prepare the surface for the paint. 

CANVASS (an older spelling of “ canvas ”), to sift by shaking 
in a sheet of canvas, hence to discuss thoroughly ; as a political 
term it means to examine carefully the chances of the votes in a 
prospective election, and to solicit the support of the electors. 

CANYNGES (Canynoe), WILLIAM (r. 1399-1479), English 
merchant, was born at Bristol in 1399 or 1400, a member of a 
wealthy family ol merchants and cloth-manufacturers in that 
city. He entered, and in due course greatly extended, the 
family business, becoming one of the richest Englishmen of his 
day. (’jinynges was five times mayor of, and twice member of 
parliament for, Bristol. He owned a fleet of ten ships, the 
largest hitherto known in England, and employed, it is said, 
800 seamen. By special licence from the king of Denmark he 
enjoyed for some time a monopoly of the fish trade between 
Iceland, Finland and England, and he also competed successfully 
with the Flemish merchants in the Baltic, obtaining a large 
share of their business. In 1456 he entertained Margaret of 
Anjou at Bristol, and in 1461 Edward IV. Canynges undertook at 
his own expense the great work of rebuilding the famous Bristol 
church of .St Mary, Redcliffc, and for a long time had a hundred 
workmen in his regular service for this purpose. In 1467 he 
himself took holy orders, and in 1469 was made dean of 
Westlniry. He died in 1474. The statesman George Canning 
and the fost viscount Stratford de Redcliffe were descendants of 
his family. 

See Pryce, Memorials of the Canynges Family and their Times 
(Bristol, 1834). 

CANYON (Anglicized form of .Span, ranon, a tube, pipe or 
cannon; the .Spanish form being also frequently written), a 
type of valley with huge precipitous sides, such as the Grand 
(inyons of the Colorado and the Yellowstone rivers, and the gorge 
of the Niagara river below the falls, due to rapid stream erosion 
in a “ young ” land. A river saws its channel vertically down¬ 
wards, and a swift stream erodes chiefly at the bottom. In 
rainy regions the valleys thus formed are widened out by slope- 
wash and the resultant valley - slopes are gentle, but in arid 
regions there is very little side-extension of the valleys and 
the river cuts its way downwards, leaving almost vertical 
cliffs above the stream. If the stream be swift as in the 
western plateau of North America, the cutting action will be 
rapid. The ideal conditions for developing a canyon are ; great 
altitude and slope causing swift streams, arid conditions with 
absence of side-wash, and bard rock horizontally bedded which 
will hold the walls up. 
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CANZONE, a form of verse which has reached us from Italian 
literature, where from the earliest times it has been assiduously 
cultivated. The word is derived from the Provencal cansh, 
a sons?, but it was in Italian fir.«t that the form became a literary 
one. and was dedicated to the highest uses of poetry. The 
canzone-strophe consists of two parts, the opening one being 
distinguished by Dante as the frnnte, the closing one as the 
sirma. These parts are connected by rhyme, it being usual 
to make the rhyme of the last line of the fronle identical with 
that of the first line of the sirma. In other respects the canzone 
has great liberty, as regards number and length of lines, arrange¬ 
ment of rhymes and conduct of structure. An examination 
of the best Italian models, however, .shows that the tendency 
of the canzone-strophe is to possess 9, 10, it, 13, 14 or 16 ver.ses, 
and that of these the stniphe of 14 verses is so far the most 
frefjucnt that it may almost be taken as the type. In this form 
it resembles an irregular sonnet. The Vila Nutma contains manv 
examples of the canzone, and these are accompanied by so 
many explanations of their form as to lead us to believe that 
the canzotie was originally invented or adopted by Dante. 
The following is the prnrmio or jronte of one of the most cele¬ 
brated canzoni in the Vita A'unna (which may lie studied in 
English in Dante (iabriel Rossetti's translation):— 

llonii'i |iietosa e dt novella etate. 

Adonni a.ssai di gentilezza uniane, 

Er.i la ov’ i<i cliianniva .spesso Morte. 

\'eKKendc) gli ocelli iniei pien di pietatc, 

T'ld ascoltiindo le p,irole vane, 

Si inosse con paiira a pianger forte ; 

Kd altro doiine, die si fiiro accorte 
111 me per iptella die meco piangia, 

I'Veer lei jiartir via 

lid aiiprissar.si per farm! senlire. 

Duel dieea ‘ .Non dormire ’; 

li (pial dicea ' I’erclii si te sconforte ’; 

Allor lascuu la nuova fantasia, 

Cluamaiulo il noine deila donna mia." 

The Canzoniere of Petrarch is of great authority as to the 
form of this species of verse. In England the canzone was 
introduced at the end of the sixteenth century hy William 
Drummond of llawthornden, who hits left some very beautiful 
examples. In (lerraan poetry it was cultivated by A. W. von 
Sehlegel and other poets of the Romantic period. It is doubtful, 
however, whether it is in agreement with the genius of any 
language but Italian, and whether the genuine “ Canzone 
loscana ” is a form which can be reproduced elsewhere than 
in Italy. (E, G.) 

CAPE BRETON, the north-cast portion of Nova Scotia, 
Canada, separated from the mainland by a narrow strait, known 
as the Out of Caneeau or Canso. Its extreme length from north 
to south is about no m., greatest breadth about 87 m., and area 
,4120 sq. m. It juts out so far into the Atlantic that it has been 
called “ the long wharf of Canada,” the distance to the west 
coast of Ireland being less by a thousand miles than from New 
York. A headland on the east coast is also known as Cape 
lirclon, and is said by some to be the first land made by Cabot 
on his voyage in 1497-1498. The large, irregularly-shaped, 
salt-water lakes of Bras d’Or communirate with the sea by two 
channels on the north-east; a short ship canal connects them 
with St Peter’s bay on the south, thus dividing the island into 
two parts. Except on the north-west, the coast-line is very 
irregular, and indented with numerous bays, several of which 
form excellent harbours. The most important are Aspy, St 
Ann's, Sydney, Mira, Eouishiirg, Gabarus, St Peter’s and Mabou ; 
of these, Sydney SRWfcdlir, on which are situated the towns of 
Sydney and North , is one of the finest in North America. 

There arc numerous riRlfl, chiefly rapid hill streams not navigable 
for any distlltee; flit largest are the Denys, the Margaree, 
the Baddeck and the Mira. Lake .\in.slie in the west is the most 
extensive of sex eral fresh-water lakes. The surface of the island 
is broken in several places by ranges of hills of moderate elevation, 
well wooded, and containing numerous picturesque glens and 
gorges: the northern promontory consists of a plateau, rising 
at Cape North to a height of 1800 ft, This northern projection 


is formed of Laurentian gneiss, the only instance in Nova Scotia 
of this formation, and is fringed by a narrow border of carboni¬ 
ferous rocks. South of this extends a Cambrian belt, a continua¬ 
tion of the same formation on the Atlantic coast of Nova Scotia. 
On various portions of the west coast, and on the south side 
of the island at Seacoal Bay and Little River (Richmond county), 
valuable seams of coal are worked. Still more impiirtant is 
the Sydney coal-field, which occupies the cast coast from Mira 
Bay to St Ann’s. The outcrop is plainly visible at various 
points along the coast, and coal has been mined in the neighbour¬ 
hood from a very early period. Since 1893 the operations have 
been greatly extended, and over 3.000,000 tons a year are now 
shipped, chiefly to Montreal and Boston. The coal is bituminous, 
of good quality and easily worked, most of the seams dipping 
at a low angle. Several have been mined for some distance 
beneath the ocean. Slate, marble, gyjisum and limestone are 
quarried, the latter, which is found in unlimited quantities, 
being of great value as a flux in the blast-furnaces of Sydney. 
Copper and iron are also found, though not in large quantities. 

its lumlwr, agricultural products and fisheries are also im¬ 
portant. Nearly covered with forest at the time of its discover)-, 
it still exports pine, oak, beech, maple and ash. Oats, wheal, 
turnips and potatoes are rullivated, rhieflv for home consumj)- 
tion; horses, catt le and sheep are rcarerl in considerable number,-.; 
butter and cheese are exixirted. The Bras il'Or lakes and the 
neighbouring seas supply an abundanee of cod, mackerel, herring 
and whitefish, and the (islieries employ over 7000 men. Salmon 
are caught in several of the rivers, and trout in almost everv 
stream, so that it is visited by large numbers of tourists and 
sportsmen from the oilier provinees and from the United States. 
'The Intercolonial railway has been extended to Sydney, and 
crosse.s the Gut of Ganso on a powerful ferry. Krom the same 
strait a railway runs up the west coast, and several shortei 
lines are controlled by the mining i-ompanies. Of these the mo.^l 
important is that connecting Sydney and f.ouisburg. Numerous 
steamers, with Sydney as their headquarters, ply upon the 
Bras d’Or lakes. The inhabitants are mainly of HiglilamI 
Scottish descent, and Gaelic is largely .spoken in the country 
distriets. On the south and west coasts are found a number of 
descendants of the original French settlers and of the Acadian 
exiles (see Nova Scotia), and in the mining towns numbers of 
Irish are employed. Several hundred Mic Mac Indians, for the 
most part of mixed blood, are prim-ipally employed in making 
baskets, fish-barrels and butter-firkins. Nearly the whole 
population is divided between the Roman and Presbyterian 
creeds, and the utmost cordiality marks the relations between 
the two faiths. The population is steadily increasing, having 
risen from 27,580 in 1851 to over 100,000 in 1906. 

There is some evidence in favour of early Norse and Icelandic 
voyages to Cape Breton, but they left no trace. It was probably 
visited by the Cabots in 1497-1498, and its name may either 
have been bestowed in remembrance of Cap Breton near 
Bayonne, by the Basque sailors who early frequented the roast, 
or may commemorate the hardy mariners of Brittany and 
Normandy. 

In 1629 James Stewart, 4th Lord Ochiltree, settled a small 
colony at Balcine, on the east side of the island; but he was 
soon after taken prisoner with all his party by Captain Daniell 
of the French Company, who caused a fort to be erected at Great 
Cibou (now St Ann’s Harliour). By the peace of St Germain 
in 1632, Cape Breton was formally assigned to France; and in 
1654 it formed part of the territory granted by patent to Nicholas 
Denys, Sieur de Fronsac, who made several small settlements 
on the island, which, however, had only a very temporary .siu-ress. 
When by the treaty of Utrecht (1713) the French were deprived 
of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, they were still left in pos.ses- 
sion of Cape Breton, and their right to erect fortifications for 
its defence was formally acknowledged. They accordingly 
transferred the inhabitants of Plaisance in Newfoundland to 
the settlement of Havre A I’Anglois, which soon after, under the 
name of Louisburg, became the capital of Cape Breton (or He 
Royale, as it was then called), and an important military post. 
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Cod-fishing formed the staple industry, and a large contraband 
trade in French wines, brandy and sugar, was carried on with 
tlie English colonies to the south. In 1745 it was captured by 
a force of volunteers from New England, under Sir William 
Pepperell (1696-1759) aided by a British fleet under Commodore 
Warren (1703-1752). By the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, the town 
was restored to France ; but in 1758 was again captured by a 
British force under General Sir Jeffrey Amherst and Admiral 
Boscawen. On the conclu-sion of hostilities the island was ceded 
to England by the treaty of Paris ; and on the 7th of October 
1763 it was united by royal proclamation to the government 
of Nova .Scotia. In 1784 it was separated from Nova Scotia, 
and a new capital founded at the mouth of the Spanish river 
by Governor Desbarres, which received the name of Sydney 
in honour of Lord Sydney (Sir Thomas Townshend), then 
.'secretary of state for the colonics. There was immediately 
a considerable influx of settlers to the Island, which received 
another important accession by the immigration of Scottish 
Highlanders from 1800 to 1828. In 1820, in spite of strong 
opposition, it was again annexed to Nova Scotia. Since then, 
its history has been uneventful, chiefly centring in the 
development of the mining industr)'. 

BlHLiotiiiAPliv.—Jlistorical : Riclmrtl Brown, .1 llulury of the 
Island of Cape Hreton (1861)), and So John Boiirinot, Historical and 
Deseriptive Aiioiint of Cape Hreton (1892), arc both excellent. Si'c 
also Denys, Description gi'iiyr, el hist, des idles dc rAmirii/ur. sep- 
tentrionale (1672); I’icbon. Lettres ei mhnoires dn Cap BiHon (lyrsT). 
General: Reports ol Geologje.il Survey, 1872 to i882-i88f>, and 
1805 to 189c) (by Robb, H. I'■letcher and baribault); H. Fh'tcber, 
The Svdnev Coal h'ields. Cape Hreton, N.S. (1900) : Richard Brown, 
The Coal Fields of Cape Hreton (1871 : rejirinted, 1899). 

CAPE COAST, a port on the Gold Coast, British West Africa, 
in 5" 5' N., 1“ 13' W., about 80 m. W. of Accra. I’op. (1901) | 
28,948, mostly Fantis. There are about too Europeans and a 
colony of Krumcn. The town is built on a low bank of gneiss 
and micaceous slate which runs out into the sea and affords 
.some protection at the landing-place against the violence of 
the surf. (This bank was the Caho Corso of the Portuguese, 
whence the English corruption of Cape Coast.) The castle faces 
the sea and is of considerable size and has a somewhat imposing 
appearance. Next to the rustle, used as quarters for military 
officers and as a prison, the principal buildings are the residence 
of the district commissioner, the churches ami schools of various 
denominations, the government schools and the colonial hospital. 
Many of the wealthy natives live in brick-built residences. 
The streets are hilly, and the town is surrounded on the east and 
north by high ground, whilst on the west is a lagoon. Fort 
Victoria lies west of the town, and Fort William (used as a light¬ 
house) on the east. 

The first European settlement on the spot was that of the 
Portuguese in 1610. In 1652 the Swedes established themselves 
here and built the castle, which they named Carolusburg. In 
1659 the Dutch obtained possession, but the castle was seized 
in 1664 by the English under Captain (afterwards Admiral Sir) 
Robert Holmes, and it has not since been captured in spite 
of an attack by De Ruyter in 1665, a French attack in 1757, 
and various assaults by the native trilies. Next to Elmina 
it was considered the strongest fort on the Guinea Coust. Up 
to 1876 the town wus the capital of the British settlements on 
the coast, the administration being then removed to Accra. 
It is still one of the chief ports of the Gold Coast Colony, and 
from it starts the direct road to Kumasi. In 1905 it was granted 
municipal government. In the courtyard of the castle are 
buried George Maclean (governor of the colony 1830-1843) 
and his wife (Laetitia Elizabeth Landon). The graves are 
marked by two stones bearing respectively the initials “ L. E. L.” 
and “ G. M.” The land on the east side of the town is 
studded with disused gold-diggers' pits. The natives are 
divided into seven clans called companies, each under the rule 
of recognized captains and possessing distinct customs and 
fetish. 

See A. Ffoulkes, " The Company System in Cape Coast Castle," 
in Jnl. African Sac. vol. vii., 1908; and Gold Coast. 
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CAPE COLOKY (officially, “ Province ok the Cape of Good 
Hope ”), the most southern part of Africa, a British possession 
since 1806. It was named from the promontory on its south¬ 
west coast discovered in 1488 by the Portuguese navigator Diaz, 
and near which the first settlement of Europeans (Dutch) was 
made in 1652. From 1872 to 1910 a self-governing colony, in 
the last-named year it entered the Union of South Africa as an 
original province. Cape Colony as such then ceased to exist. 
In the present article, however, the word “ colony ” is retained. 
The “ provinces ’’ referred to are the colonial divisions existing 
liefore the passing of the South Africa Act 1909, except in the 
.sections Constitution and Government and Law and Justice, where 
the changes made by the establishment of the Union are set 
forth. (See also South Africa.) 

Boundaries and Area .—The coast-line extends from the mouth 
of the Orange (28° 38' S. 16° 27' E.) on the W. to the mouth«f 
the Umtamvuna river (31° 4' S. 30° 12' E.) on the E., a distance 
of over 1300 m. Inland the Cape is bounded E. and N.E. by 
Natal, Basutoland, Orange Free State and the Transvaal: N. 
by the Bechuanaland Protectorate and N.W. by Great Namaiiua- 
land (German S.W. Africa). From N.W. to S.E. the colony has g 
breadth of 800 m., from .‘s.W. to N.E. 750 m. Its area is 276,995 
sq. m.— more than five times the size of England. Wolfish Bay 
{q.v.) on the west coa.st north of the Orange river is a detached 
part of Cape Colony. 

Physical Features .—The outstanding orographic feature of the 
country is the terrace-formation of the land, which rises from 
sea-level by well-marked steps to the immense plateau which 
forms .seven-eighths of South Africa. The coast region varies in 
width from a few miles to as many as fifty, being narrowest on the 
south-east side. The western coast-line, from the mouth of the 
Orange to the Cape peninsula, runs in a genera! south-east 
direction with no deep indentations save just south of 33" S. 
where, in Saldanha Bay, is spacious and sheltered anchorage. 
The shore is barren, consisting largely of stretches of white 
sand or thin soil sparsely covered with scrub. The Cape 
peninsula, wliich forms Table Bay on the north and False Bay on 
the south, juts pendant beyond the normal coast line and consists 
of an isolated range of hills. The scenery here becomes bold and 
picturesque. Dominating Table Bay is the well-known Table 
Mountain (3549 ft.), flat-topped and often covered with a “ table¬ 
cloth ” of cloud. On its lower slopes and around Table Bay is 
built Cape Town, capital of the colony. Rounding the storm- 
vexed Cape of Good Hope the shore trends south-east in a series of 
curves, forming shallow bays, until at the saw-edged reefs of Cape 
Agulhas (Portuguese, Needles) in 34° 51' 15'^ S. 20° E. the 
southernmost point of the African continent is reached. Hence 
the coast, now very slightly indented, runs north by east until at 
Algoa Bay (25“ 45' E.) it takes a distinct north-east bend, and so 
continues beyond the confines of the colony. Along the southern 
and eastern shore the country is better watered, more fertile and 
more picturesque than along the western seaboard. Cape Point 
(Cape of Good Hope) stands 840 ft. above the sea ; Cape Agulhas 
455 ft. Farther on the green-clad sides of the Uiteniquas 
Mountains are plainly visible from the sea, and as the traveller 
by boat proceeds eastward, stretches of forest arc seen and 
numbers of mountain streams carrying their waters to the ocean. 
In this part of the coast the only good natural harbour is the 
spacious estuary of the Knysna river in 23° 5' E. The entrance, 
which is over a bar with 14 ft. minimum depth of water, is 
between two bold sandstone cliffs, called the Heads. 

Off the coast are a few small islands, mainly mere rocks within 
the bay. None is far from the mainland. The largest are 
Dossen Island, 20 m. S. of Saldanha Bay, and Robben Island, 
at the entrance to Table Bay. St Croix is a rock in Algoa Baji, 
upon which Diaz is stated to have erected a cross. A number of 
small islands off the coast of German South-West Africa, chiefly 
valuable for their guano deposits, also belong to Cape Colony 
(see Angra Pequena). 

Ocean Currents .—Off the east and south shores of the colony 
the Mozambique or Agulhas current sweeps south-westward 
with force sufficient to set up a back drift. This back drift or 
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rounter current flowitiK north-east is close in shore and is taken 
advantaRr of hy vessels goinR from (iape Town to Natal. On the 
west coast the current runs northwards. It is a deflected stream 
from the west drift of the “ roaring fortiis ” and coming from 
Antarctic regions is mui h colder than tire Agulhas current. Off 
the southern point of the continent the Agulhas current meets flic 
west drift,giving rise to alternate streams of warm and cold water. 
This part of the coast, siihject alike to strong westerly and south¬ 
easterly winds, i.s often tempestuous, as is witnessed by the name, 
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corruption of a Hottentot word meaning dry, arid. Having 
crossed the Little Karroo, from which rise minor mountain chains, 
a second high range has to be climbed. This done the traveller 
finds himself on another tableland—the Great Karroo. It has an 
average width of 8o m. and is alxiut J50 m. long. Northwards 
the Karroo (//.w.) is bounded by the ramparts of the great inner 
tableland, of which only a comparatively small portion is in 
Cape Colony. This sequence of hill and plain—namely (i) the 
coast plaiii,(2)first range of hills,(3) first plateau (Little Karroo), 
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1 ■ J -C M , 7 , . , mnermost, and most lofty, chain of mountains Mows a curve 

Mountatits and luUeUwds.- It has been stated that the land almost identical with that of the coast at a general distance of 
rises by well-marked stops to a vast central plateau. Hej’ondthe 120 m. from the ocean. It is known in different places under 
coast plain, m Inch here and there attains a height of 600 ft, arc different names, and the same name living also often given to one 
mountain ranges running parallel to the shore. These mountains or more of tlie coast ranges the nomenclature of the mountains is 
are die supporting walls of suceessive terraces. When the steep confusing (see the map).' 'J'he most elevated portion of the inner- 
southern sides ol the ranges neai esl the sea are ascended the hills most range, the Drakensberg (q.v.) follows the curve of the coast 
are often fouml to be flat-topped with a gentle slope northward from south to north-east. Only the southern slopes of the ranee 
giving on to a plateau rarely more than 40 m. wide. Tliis are in Cape Colony, the highest peaks—over 10.000 ft.—Heine in 
plateau IS called the Southern or Little Karroo, Karroo being a Basutoland and Natal. Going westward from the Drakenskirg 
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the rampiirt is known successively as the Stormbcrg, ZuurberR, 
Sneeuwbero; and Nieinweld mountains. These lour ranges face 
directly south. In tlie Sneeuwberg range i.s Compass Berg, 
hqoo fl. above the sea, the highest point in the colony. In the 
hJieiiw\ eld are heights of over 6000 ft. The Komsberg range, 
which joins the Nieuwveld on the east, sweeps from the south to 
the north-west and is followed by the Roggeveld mountains, 
which face the western seaboard. North of the Roggeveld the 
interior plateau approarhes closer to the sea than in southern 
Cajx' Colony. The slope of the plateau Iwing also westward, the 
mountain rampart is less elevated, and north of 32“ S. few points 
attiiin 5000 ft. The coast rangc-s are here, in Namaqualand and 
the district of Van Rhyns I'orp, but the outer edges of the inner 
range. They attain their highest point in the Ramies Berg, 5511 
ft. above the sea. Northward the Orange river, marking the 
frontier of the.colony, cuts its way throiigli the hills to the 
Atlmlic. 

J'rom the Olifaiits rixer on the we.st to the Kei river on the 
east the series of parallel ranges, which are the walls of the 
terraces between the inner talileland and the sea, are dearly 
trarealile. Their g(;nerul direction is always that of the coast, 
and tliev lire cut across bv rugged gorges or hhnis, through 
whidt the mountain streams make, their way towards the .sea. 
'I'hc two chief chains, to distirigui.sh them from the inner chain 
already described, may be called the coast and central chains. 
Each iias many local names. West to east the central chain is 
known as the Ccclarberg, Grwte Zwarteherg (highest point 
6 oh8 ft.), Groote river, Winterhoek (with Cockscomb mountain 
5773 ft. high) and Zuurhcrg rangi-s. The Zuurbcrg, owing to the 
north-east trend of the shore, heromes. east of Port Elisabeth, a 
coast range, and the central chain is represented by a more 
northerly line of hills, with a dozen different names, which are a 
south-easterly spur of tlie .Sneeuwl)erg. In this range the Great 
Winter Berg attains a height of 7800 ft. 

'I’hc coast chain is represented west to east by the Olifants 
mountains (with Great Winterhoek, 6618 ft. high), Drakenstein, 
Zonder Einde, latngeherg (highest point 5614 ft.), Attaquas, 
Hiteniquas and various other ranges. In consequence of the 
nortli-east trend of the amt, already noted, several of these 
ranges end in the sea in bokl bluffs. From the coast plain rise 
many sliort ranges of considerable elevation, and on the east side 
of False Buy imrullel to Table Bay range is a mountain chain 
with heights of 4000 and 5000 ft. East of the Kei river the whde 
of the country within Cape Colony, save tlie narrow seaboard, is 
mountainous. The southern part is largdy occupied with spurs 
of the Stormberg ; the northern portion, Griqualund East and 
Bondoland, with the flanks of the Drakensberg. Several peaks 
exceed 7000 ft. in height. Zwart Berg, near the Basuto-Natal 
frontier, rises 7615 ft. above the sea. Mount Currie, farther 
south, is 7206 ft. high. 'I’he Witte Bergen (over 5000 ft. high) 
are an inner spur of the Drakensberg running through the 
Hcrschel district. 

'fhat part of the inner tableland of South Africa which is in tlw 
colony has an average elevation of 3000 ft., being higher in the 
eastern than in the western districts. It consists of wide rolling 
treeless plains scarred by the beds of many rivers, often dry for a 
great part of the year. The tableland is broken by the Orange 
river, which traverses its whole length. North of the river the 
plateau slopes northward to a level sometimes as low as 2000 
ft. The country is of an even more desolate character than south 
of the Orange (see Bechuanaland). Rising from the plains 
;u-e chains of isolated flat-topped hills such as the Karree 
Bergen, the Asliestos mountains and Kurttman hills, compara¬ 
tively unirnportant ranges. 

Although the mountains present bold and picturesque outlines 
on their outward fares, the general aspect of the country north of 
the coa.st-lands, excejJt in its south-eastern corner, is bare and 
monotonous. The flat and round-topped hills {kopjes), which are 
very numerous on the various plateaus,scarcely affwd relief to the 
cyej which searches the sun-scorched landscape, usually in vain, 
for running water. The absence of water and of large trees is one 
of the most abiding impressions of the travdler. Yet the vast 


arid plains are covered with shallow bed.s of the richest soil, 
which only require the fertilizing power of water to render them 
available for pasture or agriculture. After tlie periodical rains, 
the Karroo and the great plains of Bushmanland arc converted 
into vast fields of grass and flowering shrubs, but the summer .sun 
reduces them again to a barren and bumt-up aspect The 
pastoral lands or velds are distinguished according to the nature 
of their herbage as “ sweet ’’ or “ sour.” Sludlow sheets of water 
termed vleis, usually brackish, acaimiiliite after hcat’y rain at 
many places in the plateaus; in the din* seasons these spots, 
where the soil is not excessively .saline, are covered with rich 
grass and afford favourite grazing land for cattle. Only in the 
southern coast-land of the colony is there a soil and moisture 
supply suited to forest growth. 

Kivers .—The iimcr chain of mountains forms the watershed of 
the colony. North of this great rampart the country drains to«he 
Orange (q.v.), which flows from east to we.st nearly across the 
continent. For a considerable distance, both in its upper and 
lower courses, the river forms the northern frontier of Cape 
Colony. In the middle section, where both hanks arc in the 
colony, the Orange receives from the north-east its greatest 
tributary, the V'aal (q.v.). The Vaal, within the boundaries of the 
colony, is increased by the Harts river from the north-east and 
the Riet river from the south-east, whilst just within the colony 
the Riet is joined by tlie Mndder. All these tributaries of the 
Orange flow, in their lower courses, through the eastern part of 
Gri(|UiUand West, the only well-watered portion of the colony 
north of the mountains. From the north, below the Va^ 
confluenee, the Nosoh, Molopo and Kuruman, intermittent 
streams which traverse Bcchuanaland. send their wcasional 
surplus waters to the Orange. In gcnerid these rivers lose them¬ 
selves in some vlri in the desert land. The Molopo and Nosob 
mark the frontier between the Beehuanaland Protectorate and 
the Cape ; the Kuruman lies wholly within tlie colony. From 
the south a number of streams, the Brak and Ongers, the Zak 
and Olifants Vlei (the two last uniting to form tlie Hartebeest), 
flow north towards the Orange in its middle course. Dry for a 
great part of the year, these streams rarely add anything to the 
volume of the Orange. 

South of the inner chain the drainage is direct to the Atlantic 
or Indian Oceans. Rising at rnnsiderahlc elevations, the coast 
rivers fall thoiesands of feet in comparatively short courses, and 
many are little else than mountain torrents. They make their 
way down the mountain sides through great gorges, and are 
noted in the eastern part of the country for their extremely 
sinuous course. Impetuous and magnificent streams after heavy 
rain, they become in the summer mere rivuK’ts, or even dry up 
altogether. In almost every instance the mouths of the rivers 
are obstructed by sand bars. Thus, as is the case of the Orange 
river also, they arc, with rare exceptions, unnavigable. 

Omitting small streams, the coast rivers running to the Atlantic 
arc the Buffalo, Olifants and Bctg. It may be pointed out here 
that the same name is repeatedly applied throughout South 
Africa to different streams, Buffalo, Olifants (elephants’) and 
Groote (great) being favourite designations. They all occur 
more tlian once in (ape Colony. Of the west coast rivers, the 
Buffalo,about 125 m. long, the most northern and least importaat, 
flows through Little Namaqualand. The Olifants (150 m.), 
which generally contains a fair depth of water, rises in the 
Winterhoek mountains and flow.s north between the Cedarberg 
and Olifants ranges. The Ikiorn, a stream with a somewhat 
parallel but more easterly course, joins the Olifants about 50 m. 
al)Ovc its moutli, the Atlantic being reached by a semicircular 
sweep to the south-west The Berg river (125 m.) rises in the 
district of French Hoek and flows through fertik country, in a 
north-westerly direction, to the sea at St Hekna Bay. It is 
navigable for a few miles from its mouth. 

On the south coast the most westerly stream of any size is the 
Breede (about 165 m. long), so named from its low lianks and 
broad channel. Rising in the Warm Bokkeveld, it pierces the 
mountains by MitclMjU's Pass, flows by the picturesque towns of 
Ceres and Worcester, and receives, beyond the last-named place. 
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the waters which descend from the famous Hex River Pass. 
The Urwle thence follows the line of the Langeberf; mountains as 
far as .Swellendam, where it turns south, and traversing the coiist 
plain, reaches the sea in St Sebastian Bay, From its mouth the 
river is navigable by .small vessels for from 30 to 40 m. East of 
the Brcede the following rivers, all having their rise on the inner 
mountain chain, are passed in the order named :—Gouritz 
(200 m.),' Gamtoos(2()o m.),Sunday(iqo m.),Great .Salt (230 m.), 
Kci (150 m.), liashee (<)0 m.) and Umzimvuba or St John’s 
(t4o m.). 

The (jouritz is formed by the junction of two streams, the 
Gamka and the Olifants. 'I'he Gamka rises in the Nicuwvcid 
not far from Beaufort West, traverses the Great Karroo from 
north to south, and forces a passage through the Zwarteberg. 
Gro.ssing the Little Karroo, it is joined from the east by the 
Okfants (115 m.J, a stream which rises in the (ircat Karroo, 
being known in its upper course as the Traka, and jiierces the 
Zwarteberg near its eastern end. Tlienee' it flows west across the 
Little Karroo past Oudtshoorn to its junction with the Gamka. 
The united stream, which takes the name of Gouritz, flows soutli, 
and receives from the west, a few miles above the point where it 
breaks through the roast range, a tributary (125 m.) bearing the 
common name Groote, but known in its upper course as the 
Buffcls. Its headwaters are in the Komsherg. 'J'he Touws 
(qo m.),which rises in the Great Karroo not far from the sources of 
the Hex river, is a tributary of the Groote river. Below the 
Groote the Gouritz receives no important tributaries and 
enters the Indian Ocean at a point 20 m. .south-west of Mossel 
Bay. 

’i'he Gamtoos is also formed by the junction of two streams, 
the Kouga, an unimportant river which rises in the coast hills, 
and the Groote river. 'I'his, the Groote river of Cape Colony, has 
its rise in the Nicuwvcid near Nels Poort,being known in its upper 
course us the Salt river. Plowing south-east, it is joined by the 
Kariega on the left, and breaking through the escarpment of the 
Great Karroo, on the lower level changes its name to the Groote, 
the hills which overhang it to the north-east being known as 
Groote River Heights. Bending south, the Groote river passes 
through the coast chain by Cockseomb mountain, and being 
joined by the Kouga, flows on as the tiamtoos to the sea at .St 
Francis Bay. 

Sunday river does not, like so many of the Cape streams, 
change its name on passing from the Great to the Little Karroo 
and again on reaching the coast plain. 1 1 rises in the Sneeuwberg 
north-west of Gnuiff Rcinet, flows south-east through one of the 
most fertile districts of the Great Karroo, which it pierces at the 
western end of the Zuurberg (of the coast chain), and reaches the 
ocean in Algoa Bay. 

Great Salt river is formed by the junction of the Kiit with 
the Great Fish river, which is the main stream. Several small 
streams rising in the Zuurlierg (of the inner chain) unite to form 
the Great Fish river which passes through Cradock, and crossing 
the Karroo, changes its general direction from south to east,'and 
is joined by the Kooner (or Koonap) and Kat, both of which 
rise in the Winterberg. 'I’hence, as the Great Sait river, it winds 
south to the sea. Great P'ish river is distingui.shed for the sudden 
and great rise of its waters after heavy rain and for Its exceedingly 
sinuous course. 'I’hus near (.’ookhouse railway station it makes an 
almost circular bend of 20 m., the ends being sc.arrely 2 m. apart, 
in which distance it falls 200 ft. Although, iike the other streams 
which cross the Karroo, the river is .sometimes dry in its upper 
course, it has an estimated annu.al discharge of 51,724,000,000 
cubic ft. 

'i’he head-streams of the Kel, often called the Great Kei, rise 
in the Stormberg, and the river, which resembles the Great Fish 
in its many twists, flows in a general south-east direction through 
mounlfcinous country until it reaches the coast plain. Its 
mouth is 40 m. in a direct line north-cast of East London. In 

' The ilistane.e.s aivi'O after the names of rivers indicate the length 
of tlie river valley., including those of the main upper branch. In 
nearly all instances the rivers, owing to their sinuous course, arc 
much longer. 


the history of the Cape the Kei plays an important part as long 
marking the boundary between the colony and the independent 
Kaffir tribes. (P’or the Umzimvuba and other Transkei rivers 
sec Kaffraria.) 

Of the rivers rising in the coast chain the Knysna (30 m.), 
Kowie (40 m.), Keiskama (73 m.) and Buffalo (45 m.) may be 
mentioned. ’The Kny,sna rises in the Uiteniquas hills and is of 
importance as a feeder of the lagoon or e.stuary of the same 
name, one of the few good harbours on the coast. The banks 
of the Knysna arc very picturesque. Kowie river, which rises 
in the Zuurberg mountains near Graham’s 'Town, is also noted 
fpr the beauty of its banks. At its mouth is Port Alfred. The 
water over the bar permits the entrance of vessels of 10 to 12 ft. 
draught. The Buffalo river rises in the hilly eountry north of 
King William’s 'J’own, past w'hieh it flows. At the mouth of 
the river, where the scenery is very fine, is East London, third 
in importance of the jiorts of Cape Colony. 

The frequency of “ fontein ” among the place names of the 
colony bears evidence of the number of springs in the country. 
They are often found on the flat-topped hills which dot the 
Karroo. Besiiles the ordinary springs, mineral and thermal 
springs arc found in several places. 

T.akrs and Caves .—(’ape Colony does not possess any lakes 
properly so called. There are, however, numerous natural 
basins which, filled after heavy rain, rapidly dry up, leaving an 
incrustation of salt on the ground, whence their name of .salt 
pans. The largest, Commissioner’s .Salt Pan, in the arid north¬ 
west district, is 18 to 20 m. in cireumference. Jhssides these 
pans there iire in the interior plateaus many shallow pools or 
vleis whose extent varies according to the dryness or moisture 
of the climate. West of Knysna, and separated from the .seashore 
by a sandbank only, are a series of five vleis, turned in flood 
times into one sheet of water and sending occasion,-d spills to 
the ocean. These 7 ‘lets arc known collectively as " the lakes.” 
In the Zwarteberg of the central chain are the Cango Cas'es, 
a remarkable series of caverns containing many thou.sand of 
stalactites and stalagmites. Thc.se caves, distant 20 m. from 
Oudtshoorn, have been formed in a dolomite limestone bed 
about 800 ft. thick. There are over 120 separate chambers, 
the eaverns extending nearly a mile in a straight line. 

Climate .—The climate of Cape Colony is noted for its healtlii- 
ness. Its chief characteristics arc the dryness and clearness 
of the atmosphere and the considerable daily range in tempera¬ 
ture ; whilst nevertheless the extremes of heat and cold are 
rarely encountered. The mean annual temperature over the 
greater part of the country is under 6 f 1 '. The chief agents 
in determining the climate are the vast masses of water in the 
southern hemisphere and the elevation of the land. 'The large 
extent of ocean is primarily responsible for the lower temperature 
of the air in places south of the tropics compared witli that 
experienced in countries in the same latitude north of the equator. 
'Thus Cape 'Town, about 34° .S., has a mean temperature, 63° 1 ''., 
whicli corresponds with that of the French and Italian Riviera, 
in 41° to 43° N. For the dryness of the atmosphere the elevation 
of the countiy’ is responsible. The east and south-east winds, 
which contain most moisture, dissipate their strengtli against 
the Drakensberg and other mountain ranges which guard the 
interior. Thus while the coast-lands, especially in the south¬ 
east, enjoy an ample rainfall, the winds as they advance west 
and north contain less and less moisture, so that over the larger 
part of the country drought is common and severe. Along the 
valley of the lower Orange rain does not fall for years together. 
'The drought is increased in intensity by the occasional hot 
dry wind from the desert region in the nortli, though this wind 
is usually followed by violent thunderstorms. 

Whilst the general characteristics of the climate are as here 
outlined, in a country of so large an area as Cape Colony there 
are many variations in different districts. In the coast-lands 
the daily range of the thermometer is less marked than in the 
interior and* the humidity of the atmosphere is much greater. 
Nevertheless, the west coast north of the Olifants river is practic¬ 
ally rainless and there is great difference between day and night 
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temperatures, this part of the coast sharing the characteristics 
of the interior plateau. The divi,siun of the year into four seasons 
is not clearly marked save in the Cape peninsula, where excep¬ 
tional conditions prevail. In general the seasons are but two— 
summer and winter, summer lasting from September to April 
and winter filling up the rest of the year. The greatest heat is 
experienced in December, January and February, whilst June and 
July are the coldest months. In the western part of the colony 
the wfnter is the rainy season, in the eastern part the chief rains 
come in summer. A line drawn from Fort Elizabeth north-west 
across the Karroo in the direction of Walfish Bay roughly divides 
the regions of the winter and summer rains. All the country 
north of the central mountain chain and west of 23° E., including 
the western part of the Great Karroo, has a mean annual rainfall 
of under 12 in. East of the 23® E. the plateaus have a mean 
annual rainfall ranging from 12 to 25 in. The western coast- 
lands and the Little Karroo have a rainfall of from 10 to 20 in.; 
the Cape peninsula by exception having an average yearly 
rainfall of 40 in. (sec Capf. Town). Along the south coast and 
in the south-east the mean annual rainfall exceeds 25 in., and is 
over 50 in. at some stations. The rain falls, generally, in heavy 
and sudden storms, and frequently washes away the surface soil. 
The mean annual temperatureof the coast region, which,as stated, 
is 63® F. at Cape Town, increases to the east, the coast not only 
trending north towards the equator but feeling the effect of the 
warm Mnzainbit|ue or Agulhas current. 

On the Karroo the mean maximum temperature is 77® the 
mean minimum 49“, the mean daily range about 27°. In summer 
the drought is severe, the heat during the day great, the nights 
cool and clear. In winter frost at night is not uncommon. The 
climate of the northern plains is similar to that of the Karroo, 
but the extremes of cold and heat are greater. In the summer 
the shade temperature reaches 110® F., whilst in winter nights 
12® of frost have bcicn registered. The hot westerly winds of 
summer make the air oppressive, though violent thunderstorms, 
in whieh form the norlheni districts receive most of their scanty 
rainfall, occasionally clear the atmosphere. Mirages are occasion¬ 
ally seen. The keen air, accompanied by the brilliant sunshine, 
renders the winter climate very enjoyable. Snow seldom falls 
in the coast region, but it lies on the higher mountain.s for three 
or four months in the year, ,^nd for as many days on the Karroo. 
Violent hailstorms, which do great damage, sometimes follow 
periods of drought. The most disagreeable feature of the 
climate of the colony is the abundance of dust, which seems 
to be blown by every wind, and is especially prevalent in the 
rainy season. 

That white men can thrive and work in Cape Colony the 
history of .South Africa amply demonstrates. Ten generations 
of settlers from northern Europe have been born, lived and died 
there, and the race is as strong and vigorous as that from which 
it sprang. Malarial fever is practiciilly non-existent in Cape 
Colony, and diseases of the chest are rare. (F. R. C.) 

(rHolngv .—^Thc colony affords the typical development of the 
geological succession south of the Zambezi. The following 
general arrangement has been determined :— 


TaTO E of t''0KMATI0NS. 
Vosi-Creiaceowi and Recent. 


Cretaceous 

System 


Karroo System 


Cape System 


/ Pondoland Cretaceous Scries 
\ thicnliagc Series 
f Stormlrerg Series 
I Beaufort Series 
1 Ecca Series 
t Dwyka Series 
( Witteberg Series 
I Bokkeveld Series 
I Tabic Mountain Sandstone 
I Series 


I Cretaceous 

1 tiarboniferous 
j to J urassic 

1 Devonian 


Pre-Cape Rocks 


{ 


Includes several independent 
unfossiliferous formations of 
pre-Devonian age 


Archaean to 
Silurian (?) 


The general structure of the colony is simple. It may be 
regarded as a shallow basin occupied by the almost horizontal 
rocks of the Karroo. These form the plains and plateaus of the 


interior. Rocks of pre-Cape age rise from beneath them on the 
north and west; on the south and east the Lower Karroo and 
Cape systems are bent up into sharp folds, beneath which, but in 
quite limited areas, the pre-Cape rocks emerge. In the folded 
regions the strike conforms to the coastal outline on the south 
and east. 

I’rc-Cape rocks occur in three regions, presenting a different 
development in each : - 


North. 

West. 

South, 

Matsap Series 

Nieuwerust Beds 

Cango Beds. 

Ongcluk Volcanic Scries 
Griquatown Series 

Ilmiuas Beds 

Camplxill Rand Scrii's 
Black Reef Series 

I’niol Volcanic Series 

Kei.s Scries 

Namaqualand Schists 

Namaqualand fichists and 

Mivlmesbu^ 


Malme.sbury Beds 

Beds 


The pre-Cain; rocks are but little understood. They no doubt 
represcfit formations of widely different ages, but all that ran be 
.said is that they are greatly older than the Cape System. The 
hope that they will yield fossils has been held out but not yet 
fulfilled. Tlieir total thickness amounts to several thousand feet. 
Tlie rocks have been greatly changed by pressure in most cases 
and by the intrusion of great masses of igneous material, tlie 
Namaqualand schists and Malmesbury beds being most altered. 

Tlie most prominent memlier of the Cango series is a coarse 
conglomerate; the other rocks include slates, limestone and 
porphyroicis. The fbiquas beds consist of conglomerates and 
grits. Both the Cango and Tliiquas series have been invaded 
by granite of older date than the Table Mountain scries. The 
Nieuwerust beds contain quartzite, arko-sc and shales. They 
rest indifferently on the Ibiquas scries or Malmesbury beds. 

The pre-Cape rocks of the northern region occur in the Camp¬ 
bell Rand, Asbestos mountains, Matsap and Langcbcrgcn, and in 
the Schuftebergen. They contain a great variety of sediments 
and igneous rocks. The oldest, or Keis, series consists of quart¬ 
zites, quartz-schists, phyllites and conglomerates. These are 
overlain, perhaps unconformably, by a great thickness of lavas 
and volcanic breccias (Pniel volcanic series, Beer Vley and 
Zeekue Baard amygdaloids), and these in turn by the quartzite.s, 
grits and shales of the Black Reef senes. The chief rocks of the 
Campbell Rand series are limestones and dolomites, with some 
interbedded quartzites. Among tlic Griquatown series of quart¬ 
zites, limestones and shales arc numerous bands of jasper and 
large quantities of crocidolitc (a fibrous amphibole); while 
at Blink Klip a curious breccia, over 200 ft. thick, is lixially 
developed. Evidences of one of the oldest known glaciations 
have been found near the summit in the district of Hay. The 
Ongeluk volcanic series, consisting of lavas and breccias, conform¬ 
ably overlies the Griquatown series; while the grits, quartzites 
and conglomerates of the Mat-sap series rest on them with a great 
di.scordancc. 

Rocks of tlie Cape System have only been met with in the 
southern and eastern parts of South Africa. The lowest member 
(I'able Mountain Sandstone) consists of sandstones with sub¬ 
ordinate bands of shale. It forms the upper part of Table 
Mountain and enters largely into the formation of the southern 
mountainous folded belt. It is unfossiliferous except for a few 
obscure .shells obtained near the base. A bed of conglomerate is 
regarded as of glacial origin. 

The Table Mountain Sandstone passes up conformably into 
a sequence of sandstones and shales (Bokkeveld Beds), well 
exposed in the Cold and Warm Bokkevcids. The lowest beds 
contain many fossils, including Phacops, Hnmalonoius, Lepto- 
coelia, Spirifer, Choneies, Oriholhetes, Orthoceras, Bellerophon, 
Many of the species are common to the Devonian rocks of the 
Falldand Islands, North and South America and Europe, with 
perhaps a closer resemblance to the Devonian fauna of South 
America than to that of any other country. 

Tlie Bokkeveld beds are conformably succeeded by the sand¬ 
stones, quartzites and shales of the Wittebeig series. So far 
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imperfect remains of plants {St>mj>hyt<m) are the only fossils, 
and these an- not sutiicient to determine if the beds belong to the 
Devonian or ( arboniferous .System, 
llift thicicness of the rocks ot the (iape System exceeds 5000 ft. 
Tlie Karrmi System is par fxrdLenre the geologiciil formation of 
.Soiilh A.h ica. The grealiT pari of the Colony belongs to it, as do 
larce tracts in the ()range Free .State and Tnansvaal. ft includes 
the following well-delincd subdivisions:— 
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SiTlcs 


BiMurort 

Sff ICS 

Scries 


1 )wyku 
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In the southern nreas the Karroo formation follows the Capo 
System eontormably; in the no-th it rests unconformably on 
very much olrler rocks. The most remarkable deposits” are 
the eonglomeralcs of the Dwyka series. These afford (he 
clearest e\ if|ences of glaciation on a great scale in early Carboni¬ 
ferous times. The deposit strictly resembles a eonsolidated 
modern boulder clay. It is full of huge glaciated blocks, and in 
different regions (1‘rieska chiefly) the underlying pavement is 
remarkably striated and shows that the ire was moving stmth- 
ward. The u[)per shales contain the small reptile Mesosaurns 
ieuuidftis. 

I Idiits ronslitute the chief fossils of llic I^cca series ; amonj^ 
others they include Clnss/iplrris, (ian^amoplnix, Phyllot'ura. 
The lieaufort series is noted for the numerous remains of remark- 
ftble and often gigantic reptiles it contains. The genera anti 
species are nnmt'rous, Uuyaothaij Oitdritoilafif Parn'asaurus 
being (he best known. Among plants dlinsopleris occurs for the 
last lime. The Stormherg .series oreiirs in the mountainous 
regitnis of (he Stormlrerg and Dr.'ikensberg, The Molleno beds 
Contain several workable scams of coal. The mosl remarkable 
feature of the series is the evidence of volcanic jictivitv on an 
extensive scale. 'I’he greater part of the volcanic series i.s fonned 
by lava streams of great thiekness. Dykes and intrusive sheets, 
most of which end at the folded lalt, are also numerous. The age 
of the intrusive sheets met with in the Reaufort series is usually 
attrilniletl tn the Stormherg ysTiod. They form the kopjes, or 
characteristie flat-topped hills of the Great Karroo. The Storm- 
berg .series rontuins the remains of numerous reptih's, A true 
crocodile, NaUnhampia, has Iteen discovered in the Red Reds 
and Cave Sandstone. Among the plants, ThinnhUia and 
Tarmnpteris are common. Three genera of fossil fishes, C'ri- 
ihrdrpts, Srmionnliix and Crratndux, ascend from the Beaufort 
series itito the Cave .Sandstone. 

Cretaceous rocks occur only near the coast. The plants of the 
Uitenhage beds hear a close resemhlanee to those of the Wcalden. 
^rhe marine fauna of Sunday river indicates a Neocomian age. 
The cliief genera are Uamitfx, Paattikx, Crioterax, Olcoslepkaiius 
and certain Tri^oniae. 


The superficial post-Cretaceous and Recent deposits are 
widely spread. High-level gravels occur from 600 to 2000 ft. 
above the sea. 'I'lie remains of a gigantic ox, Dubalus liaini, 
have been obtained from the alluvium near the Modder river. 
The recent deposits indicate that the land has risen for a long 
period. (\V. g.*) 

Fauna, he fauna is veiy varied, but some of the wild animals 
common in the early days of the colony have been exterminated 
(e.g. quagga and blaauwbok), and others (e.g. the lion, rhinoceros, 
giraffe) .driven beyond the confines of the Cape. Other game 
have been so reduced in mimla-rs as to require special protection. 
This class includes the elephant (now found only in the Knysna 
and neighbouring forest regions), buffalo and zebra (strictly pre¬ 
served, and confined to much the same regions as the elephant), 


elanil, oribi, koodoo, haartehrest and other kinds of antelope and 
gnu. The leopard is tiot protected, but lingers in the mountain¬ 
ous di.stricts. Cheetahs arc also found, including a rare woolly 
variety peculiar to the Karroo. Both the leojmrds and cheetahs 
are commonly spoken of m South Africa a.s tigers. Other 
camivoni more or less common to the colony are the spotted 
hyena, luu'd-wolf (or ProU-les), silver jackal, the Otneyan or Cape 
wild dog, and various kinds of wild cats, (if utigulaUi, besides a 
few hundreds of rare varieties, there are the springbuck, of 
which great herds still wander cm the open veld, the sli inbok, a 
small and beautiiul animal which is sometimes coursed like a 
hare, the klipspringcr or chamois of South Africa,” common in 
the mountains, the w'art-hog and the dassie or rock rabbit. 
There are two or three varieties of hares, and a species of jerboa 
and several genera of mongooses. The Knglish rabbit has been 
introduced into Roliben IsJ.and, but is ( xcluclcd from the main¬ 
land. Ihe ant-lieiu", with very long snout, tongue and ears, i.s 
found on the Karroo, where it makes inroads on the ant-heaps 
which dot the plain. There Is also a scaly ant-eater and various 
species of pangolins, of arboreal haliit, which live on anis. 
Baboons are found in the mountains and forests, otters in the 
rivers. Of reptiles there are the crocodile, confined to the 
iran.skei rivers, several kinds of snakes, including the cobra di 
capelhi and puff adder, numerous lizards and various tortoises, 
including the leopard tortoise, the largest of the conlinentaJ 
land iorms. Of birds the ostrich may still be found wild in some 
regions. The great kori bustard is sometimes as much as 5 ft. 
high. Other game birds include the francolin, quail, guinea- 
fowl, sand-grouse, snipe, wild duck, wild goose, widgeon, leal, 
plover and rail. Birds of prc}' include the bearded vulture, 
axsvogcl and several varieties of eagles, hawks, falcons and owis. 
(.rancs, storks, llammgocs and pelicans are toiind in large variety. 

I'arrots are rarely seen. The greater number of birds bi long 
to the order Passcres; stiirling.s, weavers and larks are very 
common, the Cape canarv', long-tailed sugar bird, piyiits and 
wagtails are fairly numerous. The Fnglish starling is stated to 
he the only European bird to have thoroughly esUihii.shed itself in 
the colony. The Cape sparrow has completely acclimatized itself 
to town life and prevented the English sparrowobtainlnga footing. 

]-sirge toads and frogs are common, as are scorpions, 
Utrantiila spiders, hiittcrflics, lioniets and stinging ants, in 
■some districts the tsetse fly causes great havoc. Tiie most 
interesting of the endemic insectivora is the CPrvxoi 'dnrix or 
“ golden mole,” so called from the brilliant yellow lustre of its 
fur. There are not many variclies of freshwater fish, the 
commonest being the baba or ral-fisli and the yellow fish. Both 
are of large size, the baba weighing as much as 70 II). 'i'hc 
sm^lest variety i.s the culper or burrowing percli. In some of the 
vlris and streams in which the water is intermittent the fish 
preserve life by burrowing into tlie ooze, 'front have been 
introduced into several rivers and have become acclimatized. 
Of sea fish there are more than forty edible varieties. The snock, 
the steenbrass and geclbcck are common in the estuaries and 
bays. Seals and sharks are also common in the waters of the 
Cape. Whales visit the coast for tlie purpose of calving. 

C)f the domestic animals, sheep, cattle and dogs were possc.sscd 
by the natives when the country was discovered by European.s. 
file various farm animals introduced by the whites have thriven 
well (see below, Agrirulturf). 

Flora .—The flora is rich and remarkably varied in the coast 
districts. On the Karroo and the interior plateau there is less 
variety. In all, some 10,000 different species have been noted 
in the colony, about 4.S0 genera being peculiar to the Cape. 
The hush of the coast districts and lower hills consi.sts largely 
of heaths, of which there arc over 400 species. The heaths and 
the rhenostcr or rhinoceros wood, a plant 1 to 2 ft. high 
resembling heather, form the characteristic features of the 
flora of the districts indicated. The prevailing bloom is pink 
coloured. The deciduous plants lose their foliage in the dry 
season but4revive with the winter rains. Notable among the 
flowers are the arum lily and the iris. The pelargonium group, 
including many varieties of geranium, is widely represented. In 
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the eastern coast-lands tlie vegetation beconacs distinctly sub¬ 
tropical. Of pod-bearing plants there are upwards of eighty 
genera: Cape “ everlasting ” flowers (generally species of 
Hdichrysum) are in great numbers. Several sp^ics of aloe 
are indigenous to the Cape. The so-called Americ^an aloe has 
also been naturalized. The castor-oil plant and many other 
plants of great value in medicine arc indigenous in great abund¬ 
ance. Among plants remarkable in their appearance and 
structure may be noted the cactus-like Kiiphorbiae or spurge 
plants, tlie Stapdia or carrion flower, and the elephant’s foot 
or Hottentots’ bread, a plant of the same order as the yam. 
Hooks, thorns and prickles are cliaracterislic of many South 
African plants. 

P'orcsts are confined to the seaward slopes of the coast ranges 
facing soutl). They i'o\cr between 500 and Ooo sq. m. The 
forests contain a great variety of useful woods, affording excellent 
timber; among the commonest trees arc the yellow wood, 
which is also one ol the largest, belonging to the yew species ; 
black iron wood ; heavy, close-grained and durable stinkhout; 
melkhout, a while wood used for wbeehvork ; niesbout; and 
the assegai or Cape lancewood. T'orcst tree-s rarely exceed 
30 ft. in height and scarcely any attain a greater height than 
60 ft. A characteristic Capi' tree is Leiuadendrun argenteum 
or silver tree, so named from the silver-like lustre of stem and 
leaves. The so-called cedars, whence the Cedarberg got its name, 
exist no longer. Among trce.s introduced by the Dutch or 
British colonists the oak, poplar, various pines, the Australian 
blue-gum (eucalyptus) and wattle flourish. The silver wattle 
grows freely in shifting sands and by its means waste lands, 
e.g. tlie Cape Flats, have been reclaimed. The oak grows more 
rapidly and more luxuriantly than in Europe. There are few 
indigenous fruits ; the kei apple is the fruit of a small tree or 
shrub found in Kaflraria and the casttirn districts, whore also 
the wild and Kafbr plimis are common ; hard pears, gourds, 
water melons and species of almond, chestnut and lemon arc also 
native. Almo.st all the fruits of other countries have been 
introduced and flourish. On the Karroo the bush consists of 
dwarf mimosas, wax-heatlis and otlier shrulxs, which after the 
spring rains arc gorgeous in blossom (see Karroo). The gra.ss 
of the interior plains is of a coarse character and yellowish 
colour, very different from the meadow grasses of England. The 
“ Indian ” doab grass is also indigenous. 

Willi regard to mountain flora arlxirescent shruKs do not 
reach beyond about 4000 ft. Higher up the slopes arc covered 
with small heath, Hruniaceae, liuluceac, Kc. All plants with per 
manent foliage are thickly covered with hair. Above 6000 ft. over 
seventy species of plants of Alpine cliaracter have been found. 

Rates and ropidatioii .—The first inhabitants of Cape Colony 
of whom there i.s any record were Bushmen and Hottentots 
(q.v.). The la.st-nanied were originally called Quaequae.s, and 
received the name Hottentots from the Dutch. They dwelt 
chiefly in the south-west and north-west ptirts of the country ; 
elsewhere the inhabitants were of Bantu negroid stock, and to 
them was applied the name Kaffir. When the Cape was dis¬ 
covered by Europeans, the population, except along the coast, was 
very scanty and it is so still. The advent of Dutch settlers 
and a few Huguenot families in the 17th century was followed 
in the lyth century by that of English and (lerman immigrants. 
The Bu.shmen retreated before the white races and now few are 
to be found in the colony. These live chiefly in the districts 
bordering the Orange river. The tribal organization of the 
Hottentots has been broken up, and probably no pure bred 
representatives of the race survive in the colony. 

KaJf-breeds of mixed Hottentot, Dutch and Kaffir blood now 
form the bulk of tl\e native population west of the Great Fish 
river. Of Kaffir tribes the most important living nortli of the 
Orange river are tlie Bcchuanas, whiLst in the eastern province 
and Kaffraria live tlie Fingoes, Tembus and Pondos. Tlie 
Amaxosa are the principal Kaffir tribe in Cape Colony proper. 
The Griquas (or Bastaards) are descendants of Dutch-Hottentot 
half-castcs. They give their name to two tracts of country. 
During the slavery period many thousands of negroes were 
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imported, chiefly from the Guinea coast. The negroes have been 
largely assimilated by the Kaffir tribes. (I'br particulars of the 
native rac(» see their separate articles.) Of the white races 
in the Colony the French element has been completely absorbed 
in the Dutch. They and the German settlers are mainly 
pastoral people. The Dutch, who lime retaiiicil in a debased 
form their own language, also engage largely in agriculture 
and viticulture. Of fine pliysic|uc and liardy constitution, 
they arc of strongly independent eliuracler; patriarchal in 
their family life; shrewd, slim and courageous; in religion 
Protestants of a somewhat austere type. ICilucation is somewhat 
neglerted by them, and the percentage of illiteracy among adults 
is high. They are firm belies-ers in the inferiority of the black 
races and regard servitude as their natural lot. The British 
settlers have developed few characteristics differing from the 
home type. The British element of the community is largjly 
resident in the towns, and is generally engaged in trade or in 
profe.ssional pursuits; but in the eastern provinces the bulk 
of the farmers are F.nglish or German ; the German farmers 
being found in the district between King William’s Town and 
Ea-st London, and on the Cape Peninsula. Numbers of them 
retain their own language. The term “ Africander ” is some¬ 
times applied to all white residents in Cape Cblony and 
throughout British South Africa, but is often restricted to 
the Dutch-speaking colonists. “ Boer," i.e. farmer, as a synonym 
lor “ Dutch,” is not in general use in Cape Colony. 

Besides the blaik and while races there is a large colony of 
Malays in Cape Town and district, originally introduced by the 
Dutch as slaves. These people are largely leavened with 
foreign elements and, professing Mahommedanism, religion rather 
than race is tlieir bond -of union. They add greatly by their 
picturesque dress to the gaiety of the street scenes. They are 
generally .small traders, but many are wealthy. There are also 
a number of Indians in the colony. English is the language of 
the towns ; elsewhere, except in the eastern provinces, the loaf 
or vernacular Dutch is the tongue of the majority of the whites, 
as it is of the natives in the western provinces. 

The first census was taken in 1865 when the population of the 
colony, which then had an area of 195,000 sq. in., and did not 
include the conqiaratively densely populated Native Territories, 
was 566,158. Of these the Europeans numliered 187,400 or 
about 33 % of the whole. Of tlie coloured races the Hottentots 
and Busiunen were estimated at 82,000, whilst Uie Kaffirs formed 
about 50 % of the population. Since 1865 censuses have been 
taken—in 1875, 1891 and 1904. In 1875 Basutoland formed 
part of the colony ; in 1891 Transkei, Tembulund, Griqualand 
East, Griqualand West and Wolfish Bay had been incorporated, 
and Basutoland had been disannexed; and in 1904 Pondoland 
and British Bcchuanalund had been added. The following 
table gives the urea and population at each of the tliree periods. 
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Tlie 1875 census gave the population of tlie colony proper at 
720,984, and tiiat of Basutoland at 128,176. The colony is 
officially divided into nine provinces, but is more conveniently 
treated as consisting of three regions, to which may be added the 
detached area of Walfish Bay and the islands along the coast of 
Namaqualand. The table on the next page shows the distribution 
of population in the various areas. 

The white population, which as stated was 187,400 in 1865 
and 579,741 in 1904, was at the intermediate censuses 236,783 
in 1875 and 376,987 in 1891. The proportion of Dutch descended 
whites to those of British origin is about 3 to 2. No exact 
comparison can be made showing the increase in the native 
population owing to the varying areas of the colony, but the 
natives have multiplied more rapidly than the whites; the 
increase in the numbers of the last-named being due, in consider¬ 
able measure, to immigration. The whites who form about 25 % 
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of the total population are in the proportion of 4 to 6 in the 
colony proper. The great bulk of the people inhabit the coast 
region. The population is cicn.sest in the south-west comer (which 
includes Cape lown, the capital) where the white outnumbers 
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inhabitants exceed 264,000, being 154 to the sq. m. The urban 
population, reckoning as such dwellers in the nine largest towns 
and their suburbs, exceeds 331,000, being nearly 25% of the 
total population of the colony proper. Of the coloured inhabit¬ 
ants at the igo4 census 15,682 were returned as Malay, 8489 as 
Indians, 85,892 as Hottentots,' 4168 as Bushmen and 6289 as 
Griquas. The ^flir and Berhuana tribes numbered 1,114,067 
individuals, besides 310,720 Kingoes separately classified, while 
279,662 persons were described as of mixed race. Divided by 
.sex (including white and black) the males numbered (1904) 
1.218,940, the females 1,190,864, females being in the proportion 
of 97-70 to 100 males. By race the proportion is:—whites, 
82-16 females to every 100 males (a decrease of 10 % compared 
with 1891); coloured, 103-22 females to every 100 males. Of 
the total population over 14 years old—1,409,975—the number 
married was 73 ^j 5^'3 over 50 %. Among the white population 
this percentage was only reached in adults over 17. 

The profe-ssional, commercial and industrial occupations employ 
about one-fourth of the white population. In 1904 whites engaged 
in such pursuits numbered respectively only 32,202, 46,750 and 
671278, whereas 99,319 were engaged in domestic employment, 
and 111,17s in agricultural employment, while 214,982 (mostly 
children) were dependants. The natives follow domestic and 
agricultural pursuits almost exclusively. 

Registration of births and deaths did not become compulsory 
till 1895. Among the European population the birth-rate is 
about 33-00 per thou.sand, and the death-rate 14.00 per thousand. 
The birth-rate among the coloured inhaliitants is alxiut the samt- 
as with the whites, but the death-rate is higher—about 25-00 
per thousand. 

Immigration and Emigration—Vrom 1873 to 1884 only 23,337 
persons availed themselves of the government aid to immigrants 
from England to the Cape, and in 1886 this aid was stopped. 
The total number of adult immigrants by sea, however, steadily 
increased from 11,559 in 1891 to 38,669 in 1896, while during the 
same period the number of departures by sea only increased from 
84*5 i" *7,695, '"*'1 most of this inc rease took place in the last 
year. But from 1896 onwards the uncertainty of the political 
position caused a falling off in the number of immigrants, while 
the emigration figures still continued to grow; thus in 1900 
there were 29,848 adult arrivals by sea, as compared with 21,165 
departures. Following the close of the Anglo-Boer War the 
immigration figures rose in 1903 to 61,870, whereas the departures 
numbered 29,615. This great increa.se proved transitory; in 
1904 and 1905 the immigrants numbered 32,282 and 33,775 
resiiectively, while in the same years the emigrants numbered 
33,651 and 34 , 533 - At the census of 1904,21-68 % of the Euro¬ 
pean population was born outside Africa, persons of Russian 
extraction constituting the strongest foreign element. 

Protnners. The first division of the colony for the purposes 
of administration and election of members for the legislative 
council was into two provinces, a western and an ca.stem, the 
western being largely Dutch in sentiment, the eastern chiefly 
British. With the growth of the colony these provinces were 
found to be inconveniently large, and by an act of government, 

’ This is an oversl.itcmcnt. The director of the census estimated 
the true number of Hottentots at about j6,ooo. 
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which became law in 1874, the country was portioned out into 
seven provinces; about the same time new fiscal divisions were 
formed within them by the reduction of those already existing. 
The seven nrovinccs are named from their geographical position : 

western, north - western, south - western, 
eastern, north-eastern, south-eastern and 
midland. In general usage the distinction 
made is into western and eastern provinces, 
according to the area of the primary division. 
Griqualand West on its incorporation with 
the colony in 1880 became a separate pro¬ 
vince, and when the crown colony of British 
llechuanaland was taken over by the Cape 
in 1895 it also became a separate province 
(see Griqualanh and Bkciiuanai.and). l-'or electoral purposes 
the Native Territories (see Kaffr aria) are included in the eastern 
province. 

Chief Towns, With the exception of Kimberley the principal 
towns (see separate notices) are on the coast. The capital. Cape 
Town, had a population (1904) of 77,668, or including the 
suburhs, 169,641. The most important of these suburbs, which 
form separate municipalities, are Woodstock (28,990), Wynbeig 
(18,477), and Claremont (14,972). Kimberley, the centre of the 
diamond mining industrj’, 647 m. up" country from Cape Town, 
had a pop. of 34,331, exclusive of the adjoining municipality of 
Beaconsfield (9378). Port IClizabeth, in Algoa'Bay, had 32,959 
inhabitants. East London, at the mouth of the Buffalo river, 
25,220. Cambridge ([wp. 3480) is a suburb of East London. 
Uitenhage (pop. 12,193) is 21 m. N.N.W. of Port Elizabeth. 
Of the other towns .Somerset West (2613), Somerset West Strand 
(3059), Stellenbosch (4969), l^iarl (11,293), Wellington (4881), 
(cres (2410), Malmesbury (3811), Caledon (3508), Worcester 
(7885), Robertson (3244) and Swellendam (2406) arc named 
in the order of proximity to Cape Town, from which Swellendam 
is distant 134 m. Other towns in the western half of the colony 
are Riversdale (2643), Oudtshoom (8849), Beaufort West 
(5478), Victoria West (2762), De Aar (3271), and the ports of 
Mossel Bay (4206) and George (3506). Graaff Reinet (10,083), 
Middleburg (6137), Cradock (7762), Alterdeen (2553), Stcyiis- 
burg (2250) and Colesberg (2668) are more centrally situated, 
while in the east are Graham’s Town (13,887), King William’s 
Town (9506), Queenstown (9616), Molteno (2725), Burghersdorp 
(2894), Tarkastad (2270), Dordrecht (2052^ Aliwal North 
(5566), the largest town on the banks of the Orange, and Somerset 
East (5216). Simon’s Town (6643) in False Bay is a station of 
the Brittsh navy. Mafeking (2713), in the extreme north of the 
colony near the Transvaal frontier, Taungs (2715) and Vryburg 
(2985) are in Bcchuanaland. Kokstad (2905) is the capital of 
Griqualand I'.ast, Umtata (2342) the capital of Tembuland. 

Port Nolloth is the seaport for the Namaqualand copper mines, 
whose headquarters are at O’okicp (2106). Knysna, Port 
Alfred and Port St Johns are minor seaports. Barkly JCast and 
Barkly West are two widely separated towns, the first being 
E.S.E. of Aliwal North and Barkly West in Griqualand West. 
Hopetown and Pricska are on the south side of the middle course 
of the Orange river. Upington (2508) lies further west on the 
north bank of the Orange and is the largest town in the western 
part of Bcchuanaland. Indwe (2608) is the centre of the coal¬ 
mining region in the east of the colony. 'The general plan of the 
small country towns is that of streets laid out at right angles, and 
a large central market square near which are the chief church, 
town hall and other public buildings. In several of the towns’ 
notably those founded by the earl^ Dutch settlers, the streets are 
tree-lined. 'Those towns for which no population figures are 
given had at the 1904 census fewer than 2000 inhabitants. 

Agriculture and Allied Industries .—Owing to the scarcity of 
water oyer a large part of the country the area of land under 
cultivation is restricted. The farmers, in many instances, are 
pastoralists, whose wealth consists in their stock of cattle, sheep 
and goats, horses, and, in some cases, ostriches. In the lack of 
adequate irrigation much fertile soil is left untouched. 

The princi^ cereal crops are wheat, with a yield of 1,701,000 
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bushels in 1904, oats, barley, rye, mealies (Indian com) and 
Kaffir com (a kind of millet). The principal wheat-growing 
districts are in the south-western and eastern provinces. The 
yield per acre is fully up to the average of the world’.s yield, 
computed at twelve bushels to the acre. The quality of Cape 
wheat is stated to be unsurpassed. Kye gives its name to the 
Roggevehl, and is chiefly grown there and in the lower hills of 
Namaqualand. Mealies (extensively used as food for cattle and 
horses) are very largely grown by the colourorl po{>ulation and 
Kaffir corn almost exclusively so. Oats are grown over a wider 
area than any other crop, and next to mealies are the heaviest 
crop grown. They arc often rut whilst still tender, dried and 
used as forage being known as oat hay (67,742,000 bundles of 
alxiut 5J lb each were produced in )(>04). The principal vege¬ 
tables cultivated are potatoes, onions, mangold and beet, beans 
and peas. Karins in tillage are comparatively small, whilst those 
devoted to the rearing of sheep are ven,' large, ranging from 3000 
acres to 13,000 acres and more. For the most part the graziers 
own the farms they oreupy. 

The rearing of sheep and other live-stock is one of the chief 
occu|>ations followed. At the census of 1904 over 8,465.000 
woolled and 3,,t5,pooo other sheep were enumerated. There 
wore 2,775,000 angora and 4,386,000 other goats, some 2,000,000 
cattle, 250.000 horses and 100,000 as.ses. These figures showed 
in most rases a large decrease compared with those obtained in 
the cause being largeK' the ravages of rinderpest. Lucerne 
and clover are extensively grown for fodder. Ostrich farms are 
maintained in the Karroo and in other parts of the country, young 
birds having been first enclosed in 1857. A farm of 6000 acres 
supports about 300 ostriches. The number of domesticated 
ostriches in 1904 was 357,000, showing an increase of over 
200,000 since 1891. 'I'here are large mule-breeding esttiblish- 
nients on the veld. 

Viticulture plays an im|)ortant part in the life of the colony. 
It is doubtful whether or not a species of vine is indigenous to 
the Lape. The first Dutch settlers planted small vineyards, 
while the cuttings of I'Vench vines introduced by the Huguenots 
about 1I188 have gis en rise to an extensive culture in the .south¬ 
western districts of the colony. 'The grapes are among the finest 
in the world, whilst the fruit is produced in almost unrivalled 
abundance. It is computed that over fioo gallons of wine are 
produced from jooo vines. The vinc.s number about 80,000,000, 
and the annual output of wine is about 6,000,000 gallons, besides 
1,500,000 gallons of brandy. 'J'ho Cape wines are chiefly tho.se 
known as Hermitage, Mu.scadel, Tontac, Stein and Hanepoot. 
The high reputation which they had in the first tmlf of the 19II1 
century was afterwards lost to a large extent. Owing to greater 
care on the part of growers, and the introduction of Fretich- 
American resistant stocks to replace vines attacked by tlie 
phylloxera, the wines in the early years of the 20th century again 
acquired a limited sale in Engbnd. Hy far the greater part 
of the vintage has been, however, always consumed in the 
colony. The chief wine-producing districts are those of the 
Paarl, Worcester, Robertson, Malmesbury, Stellenbosch and 
the Cape, all in the south-western regions. Beyond the 
colony proper there are promising vine stocks in Uie Gor- 
donia division of Bechuan^and and in tlie Umtata district of 
Tembuland. 

Fruit culture has become an important industry with the 
facilities afforded by rapid steamers for the sale of produce in 
Europe. The trees whose fruit reaches the greatest perfection 
and yields the largest harvest arc the apricot, peach, orange and 
apple. Large quantities of tabic grapes arc also grown. Many 
millions of each of the fruits named are produced annually. The 
pear, lemon, plum, fig and other trees likewise flourish. Cherry 
trees are scarce. The cultivation of the olive was begun in the 
western provinces, c. 1900. In the Oudtshoorn, Stockenstroom, 
Uniondole, Piquetberg and other districts tobacco is grown. 
The output for 1904 was 5,309,000 lb. 

Flour-milling is an industry second only in importance to 
that of diamond mining (see below). The chief milling centres 
are Port Elizabeth and the Cape district, in 1904 the output 
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of the mills was valued at over ,{2,200,000, more than 7,000,000 
hmshels of wheat being ground. 

Forestry is a growing industry. Most of the forests are crown 
property and are under the care of conservators. Fisheries 
were little developed before 1897 when government experiments 
were begun, which proved that Large quantities of fish were 
easily procurable by trawling. Large quantities of soles are 
obtained from a trawling ground near Cape Agulhas. The collec¬ 
tion of guano from the island.s near Wolfish Bay is under govern- 
monl control. 

A/iV«i»g.—The mineral wealth of the country is very great. 
The most vatualile of the minerals is the diamond, found in 
Griqualand West and also at Hopclown, and other districts along 
the Orange river. The diamond-mining industry is almost 
entirely under the control of the Dc Beers Mining Company. 
I'rom the De Beers mines nt Kinilierlcy have come largernumb^ 
of diamonds than from all the other diamond mines of the world 
combined. Basing the calculation on the figures for the ten years 
1896-1905, the average annual production is slightly over two and 
a half million carats, of the average annual value of {4,250,000, 
the average price per carat being {i, 13s. 3d. From llie other 
ilistricLs alluvial diamonds arc obtained of the average annual 
value of {25o,ooo-{4oo,ooo. They are finer stones than the 
Kimberley diamonds, having an average value of {3, 2s. 7d. 
per carat. 

Next in importance among mineral products are coal and 
copper. The collieries are in the Stormberg district and are of 
considerable extent. The Indwc mini-s are the most productive. 
The colonial output increased from 23,000 tons in 1891 to 188,000 
tons in 1904. The copper mines are in Namaqualand, an average 
of 50,000 to 70,000 tons of ore being mined yearly. Copper was 
the first metal worked by while men in the colony, operations 
beginning in 1852. 

Gold is obtained from mines on the Madibi Rc.serve, near 
Mafcking—the outcrop extending about 30 m.—and, in small 
quantities, from mines in the Knysna district. In the Cape 
and Paarl districts are valuable stone and granite quarries. 
Asbestos is mined near Prie.ska, in which neighbourhood 
there are also nitrate beds. Salt is produced in several 
districts, there being large pans in the Pricskn, Hopetown 
and Uitenhage divisions. Tin is obtained from Kuils river, near 
Cape Town. Many other minerals exist but are not put to 
industrial purposes. 

y>a<fe.—The colony has not only a large trade in its own com¬ 
modities, but owes much of its commerce to the transit of goods 
to and from the Transvaal, Orange Kivor Colony and Rhodesia. 
The staple exports are diamonds, gold (fiom the Witwatersrand 
mines), wool, copper ore, ostrich feathers, mohair, hides and 
skins. The exjiort of wool, over 23,000,000 lb in i860, had 
doubled by 1871, and was over 63,473,000 lb in r905 when the 
export was valued at {1,887,459. In the same year (1905) 
471,024 lb of ostrich feathers were exported valued at {1,081,187. 
The chief imports are textiles, food stuffs, wines and whisky, 
timber, hardware and machinery. The value of the total imports 
rose from {13,612,405 in 1895 to {33,761,831 in 1903, but dropped 
to {20,000,913 in 1905. The exports in 1895 were valued at 
{16,798,137 and rose to {23,247,258 in 1899. The dislocation 
of trade caused by the war with the Boer Republics brought 
down the exports in 1900 to {7,646,682 (in which year the 
value of the gold exported was only {336,795). They rose to 
{10,000,000 and {16,000,000 in 1901 and 1902 respectively, and 
in 1905 had reached {33,812,210. (This figure included raw gold 
valued at {20,731,159.) About 75 % of the imports come from 
the United Kingdom or British colonies, and nearly the whole of 
the exports go to the United Kingdom. The tonnage of ships 
entered and cleared at colonial ports rose from 10,175,903 in 1895 
to 22,518,286 in 1905. In that year fh® tonnage was 

British. It is interesting to compare the figures already given with 
those of earlier days, as they illustrate the growth of the colony 
over a longer period. In 1836 the total trade of the country 
was under {1.000,000, in i860 it had risen to over {4,500,000, 
in 1874 it exceeded {10,500,000. It remained at about this 
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fipure until the development of the Witwatersrand gold mines. 
The consequent great increase in the carrying trade with the 
Transvaal led to some neglect of the internal resources of the 
colony. Trade depression following the war of iSyo-igoa 
turned atfention to these resources, with satisfactory results, 
'i'he value of imports for local consumption in 1006 was 
jTi.e.HqV.iKg, the value of exports, the produce of the colony 
being £15,302,854. A “ trade balance-sheet ” for J906 drawn up 
for the Ciape 'I’own chamber of commerce by its president showed, 
however, a debtor account of £18,751,000 compared with a credit 
account of £17,931,000, figures rcpre.senting with fair accuracy 
the then economic condition of the country. 

Cajie Colony is a member of the South African Customs Union. 
'J'hc tariff, revised in 1906, is protecti\e w'ith a general atl 
valorem rate of 15 on goods not specifically enumerated. On 
irtachinery generally there is a 3 % ad valorem duty. Hooks, 
engravings, painlings, sculptures, &c., are on the free list. There 
is a rebate of 3 % on most goods from the United Kingdom, 
machinery from Great Britain thus entering free. 

Communications .—There is regular communication between 
Europe and the colony by several lines of steamships. The 
British mails are carried under contract with the colonial govern¬ 
ment by packets of the Union-Castle Steamship Co., which 
leave .Southampton every Saturday and Cape Town every 
Wednesday. 'J'he distance varies from 5866 m. to 6146 m., 
according to the route followed, and the mail boats cover the 
distance in seventeen days. From Cape 'Town mail steamers 
sail once a week, or oftener, to Port Elizabeth (436 m., two days) 
East London (5.13 m., three days) and Durban (823 m., four 
or five days); Mosscl Bay being called at once a fortnight. 
•Steamers also leave Cape 'Town at frequent and stated intervals 
for Port Nolloth. 

Steamers of the D.O.A.L. (Deutsche (hi . 4 frika Liiiie), starting 
from Hamburg circumnavigate Africa, touching at the three 
chief Cape ports. 'I'hc western route is via Dover to Cape Town, 
the eastern route is via the Suez Canal and Natal Several lines 
of steamers ply between Cape 'J'own and Australian ports, and 
others between Cape Colony .and Jndia. 

There are over 8000 m. of roads in the colony proper and rivers 
crossing main routes are bridged. The finest bridge in the 
colony is that which spans the Orange at Hopetown. U is 
14S0 ft. long and cost £i 14,000. Of the roads in general it may 
be .said tliat they are merely tracks across the veld made at the 
|)leasure of the traveller. 'The ox is very generally used as a 
draught animal in country districts remote from railways; 
.sixteen or eighteen oxen being harnessed to a wagon c.arrying 
3 to 4 tons. 'I’raction - engines have in some places sup- 
jilantcd the ox-wagon for bringing agricultund produce to 
market. 'I’he “ Scotch cart," a light two-whcelcd vehicle, is tdso 
much used. 

Kailways ,—Railway construction began in 1859 when a private 
company built a line from CajKi Town to Wellington. This line, 
(■>4 m. long, was the only railway in the colony for nearly fifteen 
years. In 1871 parliament resolved to build railways at the 
public ex()ense, and in 1873 (the year following the conferment 
of responsible government on the colony) a beginning was made 
with the work, £5,000,000 having been \ oted for the purpose. In 
the s.ame year the Cape Town-Wellington line was Ixmght by 
the state. Subse(|uently powers were again given to private 
companies to construct lines, these companies usually receiving 
subsidies from the government, which owns and works the. 
greater f)art of the railways in the colony. 

The plan adopted in 1S73 was to build independent lines 
from the seaports into the interior, and the great trunk lines 
then begun determined the development of the whole system. 
The standard gauge in South .\frica is 3 ft., 6 in. and all railways 
mentioned are of that gauge unless otherwise stated. 

The railwavs. which lutve a mileage exceeding 4000. are classi¬ 
fied under three great systems the Western, the Midland and 
the Eastern. 

'The Western .system—the southern section of the Cape to 
Cairo route—starts from Cape Town and runs by Kimberley 


(647 m.) to Vryburg (774 m.), whence it is continued by the 
Rhodesia Railway Co. to Mafeking (870 m.), Bulawayo(i36o m.), 
the Victoria Falls on the Zambezi (1623 m.) and the Belgian 
Congo frontier, whilst a branch from Bulawayo runs via 
Salisbury to Beira, 2037 m. from Cape Town. From Fourteen 
Streams, a station 47 m. north of Kimberley, a line goes via 
Klcrksdorp to Johannesburg and Pretoria, this being the most 
direct route between Cape Town and the 'J'ransvaal. (Distance 
from Cape Town to Johannesburg, 955 m.) 

The Midland system starts from Port Elizalxth, and the main 
line runs by Cradock and Naauwpoort to NorvaTs Pont on the 
Orange river, whence it is continued through the Orange River 
Colony and the Transvaal by Bloemfontein to Johaunc.sburg 
(714 m. from Port Elizalietli) and Pretoria (741 m.). From 
Kroonstad,a station midway betweenBloemfontcin and Johannes¬ 
burg, a railway, opened in 1906, goes via Eadysmith to Durban, 
and provides the shortest railway route between Cape Town and 
Port F.lizabeth and Natal. From I’ort Elizabeth a second line 
(186 m.) runs by Uitenhage and Graaff Reinet, rejoining the 
main line at Rosmead, from which a junction line (83 m.) runs 
eastwards, connecting with the Eastern system at fitormberg. 
rVom Naauwpoort another junction line (69 m.) runs north-west, 
connecting the Midland with the Western sj'stcm at Dc Aar, 
and affords an alternative route to that via Kindx'rley from 
Cape Town to the 'Transvaal. (Distance from Cape Town to 
Johannesburg via Naauwpoort, 1012 m.) 

The Eastern .system starts from East London,and the principal 
line runs to Springfontein (314 m.)in the Orange River Colony, 
where it joins the line to Bloemfontein and the Transva^. 
(Distance from East London to Johannesburg, 665 m.) From 
Albert junction (246 m. from East London) a branch, originally 
the main line, goes east to Aliwal North (280 ra.). 

'The west to east connexion is tnade by a series of railways 
running for the most part parallel with the coast. Starting 
from Worcester, 109 m. from Cape Town on the western main 
line a railway runs to Mossel Bay via Swellcndam and Rivers- 
dale. From Mossel Bay another line runs by George, Oudts- 
hoorn and Willowmore to Klipplaat, a station on the line from 
Graaff Reinet to Port Elizabeth. (Distance from Cape Town 
666 m.) From Somerset East a line (164 m.) goes via King 
William’s Town to Blaney junction on the eastern main line 
and 31 m. from East London. The Somerset East line crosses, 
at Cookhouse station, the Midland main line from 1 ‘ort Tlliziibeth 
to the north, and by this route the distance between Port Elizabeth 
and East London is 307 m. Before the completion in 1905 of 
the Somerset East-King William’s Town line, the nearest railway 
connexion between the two seaports was via Rosmead and 
Stormberg junction—a distance of 547 m. From Sterkstroom 
junction on the eastern main line a branch railway goes through 
the Transkei to connect at Riverside, the frontier station, with 
the Natal railwa) S. H runs via the Indwe coal-mines (66 m. 
from Sterkstroom), Maclear (173 m.) and Kokstad. From 
Kokstad to Durban is 232 m. 'The eastern system is also 
connected with the Transkei by another railway. P'rom Amabelc, 
a station 51 m. from East London, a line goes cast to Umtata 
(180 m. distant). Thence the line is continued to Port St Johns 
(307 m. from East London), whence another Une 142 m. long 
goes to Kokstad. 

Besides the main lines there are many smaller Hues. Thus all 
the towns within a 50 m. radius of Cape Town are linked 
to it by railway. I.onger branches run from the capital S.E. 
to Caledon (87 m.) and N.W. via Malmesbury (47 m.), and 
Piquetberg [107 m.) to Graaf Water (176 m.) A line runs N.W. 
across the veld from Hutchinson on the western main line via 
Victoria W’est to Carnarvon (86 m.). From De Aar junction, 
a line (111 m.) goes N.W. via Britstown to Pricska on the Orange 
river. From Port Elizabeth a line (35 m.) runs east f 0 Grahams- 
town, whence another line (43 m.) goes south-east to Port 
.\lfrcd at the mouth of the Kowie river. Another line (179 m.) 
on a two-fOot gauge runs N.W. from Port IClizabeth via Humans- 
dorp to Avontuur. 

A line, unconnected with any other in the colony, runs from 
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Port Nolloth on the west coast to the O'okiep copper mines 
(92 m.). It has a gauge of 2 ft. 6 in. 

The railways going north have to cross, within a comparatively 
short distance of the coast, the mountains which lead to the 
Karroo. The steepest gradient is on the western main line. 
Having entered the liilly district at Tulbagh Road, where the 
railway ascends 500 ft. in 9 rn., the Hex River Pass is reached 
soon after leaving Worcester, 794 ft. above the sea. In the 
next .^6 m. the line rises 2400 ft., over 20 m. of that distance 
being at gradients of i in 40 to 1 in 45. The eastern line is the 
most continuously steep in the colony. In the first 18 m. from 
ICast London the railway rises 1000 ft.; at Kei Road, 46 m. 
from its starting-point, it has reached an altitude of 2332 ft., 
at Cathcarl (109 m.) it is 3906 ft. above the sea, and at Cypher- 
gat, where it pierces the .Stormberg, 204 m. from Last London, 
the rails are 54 .S° ff. above the sea. From Sterkstroom to 
Cyphergat, 15 m:, the line rises 1044 ft. The highest railway 
station in the colony is Krom Hooghte, 5343 ft., in the Zuurberg, 
on the branch line connecting the Eastern .and Western systems. 
The capital expended on government railways to the end of 
1905 was ,£29,973,024, showing a cost per mile of j£i0.034. The 
gross earnings in 1905 were £4,047.065 (as compared with 
j£JIj 39°,°93 in 1895); the expenses £3,076,920 (as compared with 
£1,596,013 in 1895), Passengers conveyed in 1905 numbered 
20,611,384, and the tonnage of goods 1,836,946 (of 2000 tb). 

Posts and Telcgratdts. — I'irect telegraphic communication 
between London and Cape Town was established on Christmas 
day 1870. Cables conn et the colony with Europe (1) via 
Luanda and llalhiirst, (2) via .St Helena, Ascension and 
St Vincent; with Europe and Asia (3) via Natal, Zanzilrar 
and Aden, and with Australia (4) via Natal, Mauritius and 
Cocos. 

An overland telegraph wire connects Cape Town and Ujiji, 
on Lake Tanganyika, via Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Other 
lines connect Cape Town with all other South African states, 
while within the colony there is a complete system of telegraphic 
communication, over 8000 m. of lines being open in tpod. 
"I'lie tcle])hone serr’ice is largely developed in the chief towns. 
The telegraph lines are owned and have been almost entirely 
buill, at a cost up to 1906 of £865,670, by the government, 
which in 1873 took over the then existing lines (781 m.) 

The postal service is well organized, and to places beyond the 
reach of the railway there is a service of mail carts, and in parts 
of Ciordonia (Bechuanaland) camels are used to carry the mails. 
Since 1890 a yearly average of over 50,000,000 has passed 
through the post. Of these about four-fifths are letters. 

Cnnstilulion and Cmiernment. I'nder the constitution estab¬ 
lished in 1872 Cape Colony enjoyed self-government. The legis¬ 
lature consisted of two chambers, a Legislative Council and a 
House of Assembly, Members of the Legislative Council or 
ITpper House represented the provinces into which the colony 
was divided and were elected for seven years ; members of the 
House of Assembly, a much more numerous body, elected for 
five years, represented the towns and divisions of the provinces. 
At the head of the executive was a gov ernor appointed by the 
crown. By the South Africa Act 1909 this constitution was 
abolished as from the establishment of the Union of South Africa 
in 1910. Gape Colony entered the Union as an original province, 
being represented in the Union parliament by eight members in 
the Senate and fifty-one in the House of Assembly, The qualifi¬ 
cations of voters for the election of members of the House of 
Assembly are the same as those existing in Cape Colony at the 
establishment of the Union, and arc as followsVoters must 
be born or naturalized British subjects residing in the Cape 
province at least twelve months, must be males aged 21 (no 
distinction being made as to race or colour), must be in possession 
of property worth £75, or in receipt of salary or w-ages of not less 
than £50 a year. No one not an elector in 1892 can be registered 
as a voter unless he can sign his name and write his address and 
occupation. A share in tribal occupancy does not qualify for a 
vote. A voter of non-European descent is not qualified for 
flection to parliament (see further South Africa). The number 


of registered electors in 1907 was 152,135, of whom over 20,000 
were non-Europeans. 

For provincial purposes there is a provincial council consisting 
of the same number of members as are elected by the province 
to the Hou.se of Assembly. The qualifications of voters for the 
council are the same as for the House of Assembly. All voters, 
European and non-European, are eligible for seats on the 
council, but any councillor who becomes a member of parliament 
thereupon ceases to be a member of the provincial council. 
The council passes ordinances dealing with direct taxation 
within the province for purely local purposes, and generally 
controls all matters of a merely local or private nature in the 
province. The council was also given, for five years following 
the establishment of the Ihiion, control of elementary education. 
All ordinances passed by the council must have the .sanction of 
the Union government before coming into force. The couftcil 
is elected for three years and is not subject to dissolution save 
by effluxion of lime. The chief executive officer is an official 
appointed by the Union government and styled administrator 
of the province. The administrator holds his post for a period 
of five years. He is assisted by an executive committee consist¬ 
ing of four persons elected by the provincial council but not 
necessarily memliers of that Ixidy. 

To the provincial council is entrusted the oversight of the 
divisional and municipal councils of the province, but the powers 
of such subordinate bodies ctin also be varied or withdrawn 
by the Union parliament acting directly. Divisional councils, 
which are elected triennially, were established in 1855. In 
1908 they numbered eighty-one. The councils are presided 
over by a civil commissioner who is also usually resident 
magistrate. They have to maintain all roads in the division ; 
can nominate field cornets (magistrates); may borrow money 
on the security of the rates for public works; and return 
three members yearly to the district licensing court. Their 
receipts in 1908 were £269,000 ; their expenditure in the same 
period was £283,000. The electors to the divisional councils are 
the owners or occupiers of immovable property. Members of 
the councils must be registered voters and owners of immovable 
property in the division valued at not less than £500. 

Municipalities at the Uape date from 1836, and are now, for 
the most part, subject to the provisions of the (ieneral Municipal 
Act of 1882. Certain municipalities have, however, obtained 
special acts for their governance. In 1907 there were 119 
municipalities in the province. Under the act of 1882 the 
municipaliti.'s were given power to levy annually an owner’s 
rate assessed upon the capital value of rateable property, and 
a tenant’s rate assessed upon the annual value of such property. 
No rate may exceed 2d. in the £ on the capital value or 8d. in 
the £ on the annual value. The receipts of the municipalities 
in 1907 amounted to £1,430.000. l)u-ing the same period 
the expenditure amounted to £1,539’,000. 

Jmw and Justice .—The basis of the judicial system is the 
Roman-Dutch law, which has been, however, modified by 
legislation of the Cape parliament. In each division of the 
province there is a resident magistrate with primary jurisdiction 
in civil and criminal matters. The South Africa Act 1909 
created a Supreme Court of South Africa, the supreme court of 
the Cape of Good Hope, which sits at Cape Town, becoming a 
provincial division of the new supreme court, presided over by a 
judge-president. The two other superior courts of Cape Colony, 
namely the eastern districts court which sits at Graham’s 
Town, and the high court of Griqualand which sits at Kimberley, 
became local divisions of the Supreme Court of South Africa. 
Each of these courts consists of a judge-president and two 
puisne judges. The provincial and local courts, besides their 
original powers, have jurisdiction in all matters in which the 
government of the Union is a party and in all matters in which 
the validity of any provincial ordinance shall come into 
question. From the decisions of these courts appeals may 
he made to the appellate division of the Supreme Court. The 
judges of the divisional courts go on circuit twice a year. 
In addition, since 1888 a special court has been held at 
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Kimberley for try'ing rases relating to illicit diamond 
buying [" I.D.li.’'). This rmirt consists of two judges of the 
supreme court and one other member, hitherlo the civil com¬ 
missioner or the resident miigistrate of Kimljerley. The Trans- 
keian territories, which fall under the jurisdiction of the eastern 
<listrict court, are siihiecl to a Native Territories Penal Cmle, 
which came into force in 1S.S7. Besides the usual magistrates 
in these territories, there is a chief magistrate, resident at Cape 
Town, with two assistants in the territories. 

— to the year 1876 government provided an 
annual grant for ecclesiastical purposes which was divided 
among the various churches, Congregationalists alone declining 
to receive slate aid. From that date, in accordiince with the 
pro\ i.sions of the Voluntary Act of 1875, grants were only con¬ 
tinued to the then holders of oflice. The Dutch Reformed 
Cherch, us might be anlicifiated from the early history of the 
counirv, is by far the most numerous comnnmity. Next in 
number of adherents among the white community come the 
-Anglicans •- Cape Colony lorming part ol the Province of South 
Africa. In 1S47 a bishop ol Cape Town w is appointed to preside 
over this church, whose diocese estended not only over Cape 
Colony and -Natal, but also over the island of St Helena, Hiter, 
however, separate hishojis were appointed for the eastern 
province (with the .seat at (iraham’s ’J'own) and for Natal. 
.Soh.seqnentlv iinolher bishopric. .St John’s, Kaffraria, was created 
and the Ca|ie Town diocesan raised to the rank of archbishop. 
Of other Protestant bodies the Methodists outnumlver the 
Anglicans, eight-ninths of their memlieis living coloured people. 
The Roman Catholics have bishops in Cajie Town and (Irahnm's 
'I'own, but arc comparatively few. There are, besides, several 
foreign missions in the colony, the most important being the 
jMoravian, London and Rhenish missionary societies. The 
Moravians have been established since 17,12. 

'I'he following figures are extracted from the census returns 
of 1004;—Prolestants, ii.ios.]:;^; Roman Catholics, ,^8,iiS; 
jews, ii),5,t7 ; Alahommedans, 22,02,7; other .sects, 4207 : “ no 
religion,’’ i,oi6.2,i;5. In this lust category an; placed thei-Kigan 
natives. The figures for the chief Protestant .sects were: — 
Dutch Reformed Church, ,'700,487 ; Gereformeerde Kerk, daoy ; 
Lutherans, 80,002 ; Anglicans, 281,4,7,7; Prcsbvtcri.sns, SS.hho ; 
Congregationalists, 112,202; Wesleyan and other Alcthodisi'., 
200,2(14; lluplists, 14,107. Of the lloticniots 77%, of the 
I'ingoes ,70 of the mixed races 8i)",,, and of the Kaffirs and 
Becluianns 2(1 ''j, were returned as Christians. 

Juiuailiiiii.— Then is a state system of primary education 
controlled by a superintendent-general of etlucation and the 
education department which atlministers the parliamentary 
grants. As early as 1870 a scheme of public schisd-s, drawn up 
by Sir John Herschel, the astronomer, came into operation, 
and was continued until ]8()5, when a more comprehensive 
scheme was ado|)tcd. In n)o,5 an act vva.s passed dividing the 
eolonv into school districts under the control of popularly elected 
school Ixiards, which were established during 1907-19^1. These 
boards levy, through municipal nr divisional councils, a rate 
for school purposes and supervise all luiblic and poor schools. 
The schools are divided into public undenominational elemeritary 
schools ; day schools and industrial institutions for the natives ; 
mission schools to which government aid for secular instruction 
is granted ; private larm schools, district boarding schools, 
training schools for teachers, industrial schools for poor whites, 
&c. In 1905 2930 primarv schools of various classes were open. 
Kducation is not compulsory, but at the 1904 census 9,7% of 
the white population over fourteen years old could read and write. 
In the same year 186,000 natives could read and write, and 
53,000 coul4 iiW^d but not write. 'I’herc are also numbers of 
private scli«5^,receiving no government aid. These include 
scb«ols nupnfg^d by the Germim community, in which the 
medium t)| 4 i 1 tti^ion is German. 

The ui7wp(iliil}i|^ the Cape of Good Hope, modelled on that of 
Jamdon^jjSands M the head of the educational sv stem of the 
colouyji* (|5, arose out of and superseded the board of public 
exuHtg* (which had been constituted in 1858), was established 


in 1874 and was granted a royal charter in 1877. It is governed 
by a chancellor, a vice-chancellor (who is chairman of the 
university council) and a council consisting (1909) of 38 members, 
including representatives of Natal. The university is empowered 
to grant degrees ranking equally with those of any university in 
Great Britain. Originally only B.A., M.A., LL.R., LL.J)., M.B., 
and AI.D. degrees were conferred, but degrees in literature, 
science and music and (in 1908) in divinity were added. The 
number of students who matriculated ro.se from ,34 in 187,7 
to 118 in 1887,242 in 1895 and .7.39 in 1905. The examina¬ 
tions are open to c.andidates irrespective of where they 
have studied, but under the Higher Education Act grants 
are paid to seven colleges that specially devote themselves 
to preparing students lor the graduation courses. These 
are the South African College at Cape Town (founded in 
1829), the Victoria College at Stellenlxisch, the Dioresan 
College at Rondeliosch, Rliodcs University College, Graham’s 
Town, Gill College at Somerset .Lust, the .School of Mines 
at Kimberley and the Huguenot Ladies’ College at Welling¬ 
ton. Several denominational colleges, reeeiving no govern¬ 
ment aifi, do the same work in n greater or le.ss degme, the 
best known being St Aidiin’s (Roman Catholie) College and 
Kingswood (Wesleyan) College, both at Graham's Town. 
GrnafT Reinet College, I)ale College, King William's Town, and 
the Cirey Institute, I’ort Elizabeth, oirujiy the place of high 
schools under the education department. The Theological 
.Seminary at Slellerihoseh prepares theological students for the 
ministrt’ of the 1 hitch Church. At Cape Town is aRoyal Observa¬ 
tory, founded in 1829, one ol the most important institutions of 
its kind in the world. It is under ihe l ontrol of a roval astro¬ 
nomer and its expenses are defrayed by tl>e British admiralty. 

Hr/cacf. - The Cape [leninsula is fortified with a view to 
repelling attacks from the sea. .Simon’s Town, which is on llic 
east side of the jieninsula, is the head(|iiarlers of the Cape and 
West Coast naval squadron. It is strongly fortified, as is also 
Table Bay, I’ort Elizabeth is likewise fortified against naval 
attack. A strong garrison of the British army is slut ioned in the 
colony, with headquarters at Cape Town. The cost of this 
garri.son is borne by the imperial government. For purposes of 
local defeiue a force named the IVontier Armed and Mounted 
I’olirc was organized in 1853, and a permanent colonial force has 
been maintained sinee that date. It is now known as the Cape 
Mounted Riflemen and is about 700 strong. Its ordinary duty 
is to preserve order in the Transkeian territories. 'The Cape 
Alounted I’oliee, o^er 1(100 strong, are also available for the 
defence of the colony and are fully armed. 'There arc numerous 
volunteer corps, which receive a ea^iitation grant from tlie govern¬ 
ment. By a law pa.ssed in 1878 every ablc-bodierl man laTwecn 
eighteen and fifty is liable to military servire without as well as 
within the limits of the state. There is alsoa volunteer naval force. 


J{evrttue,Deht,&'c. —'I'he following table shows the total receipts 
(including loans) and payments (includiitg that under laian Acts) 
of the colony in various financial years, from t88o to 1905 :— 


Year ( tiding 
3(>lh June 

Uccerjits. 

I'ayme^ 

1880 

£.i., 750 . 6 oi 

(,3,74'2.605 

1885 

{.7,Si4,<(47 

/49(i,795 

4.'211,832 

iSqo 

5.571.997 

1.141.857 

5.3'27.496 

1895 

5 ,4tf),6i I 

2('.441 

5.38R.157 

lQ(Kt 

('..565.752 

128.370 


190.7 

I.i,S,S(i,247 

5.214.290 

10,914,784 


The colony had a public debt of £42.109,561 on the 31st of 
December 1905, including sums raised for corporate bodies, 
harbour boards, Sic., but guaranteed in the general revenue. 
The greater part of the loans were issued at si or 4 % interest. 
Nearly the whole of the loans raised have been spent on railways, 
harbours, irrigation and other public works. The value of 
assessed profierty for divisional council purposes was returned in 
1905 at £87)078,268. 'The total revenue of the divisional councils 
increased from £160,558 in 1901 to £273,543 in 1905, and the 
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expenditure from £170,898 in 1901 to £243,» 4 t m X905. The 
receipts from municipal rates and taxes rose from £520,587 in 
lyoi to £700,103 in 1005 ; the total municipal receipts in the 
same period from £078,867 to £1,752,105. At the end of 1005 
the total indebtednes.s of the municipalities was £5,775.420, and 
the value of assessed property within the municipal bounds 
£53><f48,224. 

The following table gives statistics of the banks under 
trust laws:— 


Dfcciiihor 

Inchuliii" Head Dili 

Capital Capital 

Sul'scrilH'd. Vaicl \)p. 

Gf.S. 

Reserve. 

Circulat ion. 
Colony only. 

Vssets and 
Liabilities. 
Colony only. 

I KtHF 

t8<»5 

HJCK) 

n»o 5 

^5.780.010 I /i 

7.1R().000 I 

i2.i6f),8()o ! 

1 ,(>(>8.837 
1,810,631 
2,948.428 

J 74 o, 2 io 

6l2.2(l(j 

1.361,037 
t. <.>65,251 

1 

n.864.i^i;2 
2 o.. 1 .^ 7'343 1 

20,749.988 j 


of a commissioner sent out in 1685 a better class of immigrants 
was introduced. About 1686 the European population was 
increased by a number of the French refugees who left their 
country on the revocation of the edict of Nantes. The influence 
of this small body of immigrants on the character of tlie Dutch 
settlers was marked. The Huguenots, however, owing to the 
policy of the Company, which in 1701 directed that Dutch only 
shoidd be taught in the schools, ceased by the middle of the 18th 
century to be a distinct body, and the knowledge of French 

--- disappeared. Advancing north and 

'Vssets ancl east from their base at Cape Town 
I-jalnlitK's tlig colonists gradual!)' acquired— 
Colony only. partly by so-rallfd contracts, partly 

-■ '—-- by force—all the land of the flot- 

'ro2:2("s n:8rH.’j’s2 teiitots,large numliers of whom they 

.361,037 20.337,343 1 slew, liesides those who diedam 

.065,251 20,740,1388 I warfare, whole triltes of Hottentots 

-- were destroyed by epidemics of 


Standard Time, Money, Weif^hts and Measures. —.Since igo,3 a 
standard lime has been adopted throughout South Africa, being 
that of 30“ or two hours east of Greenwich. In other words 
noon in South Africa corresponds to 10.0 a.m. in London. The 
actual difference between the meridians of Greenwich and Cape 
Town is one hour fourteen minutes. The monetary system is 
that of Great Britain and the coins in circulation are exclusi\ely 
British. Though all the sUindard weights and measures arc 
British, the following old Dutch measures are still used :— 
l.K/uid Measure: Leaguer■■■-about 128 imperial gallons; half 
oum-i5i imperial gallons; anker = 7^ imperial gallons. Cafi- 
aeity: Muid - 3 bushels. The generid surface measure is the old 
Amsterdam Morgen, reckoned equal to 2-u654 acres ; looo 
Cape lineal feet are equal to 10,53 British imperial feet. The Gape 
ton is 2000 lb. 

The Press. —The first newspaper of the colony, written in, 
Dut<h and Fhiglish, was published in 1824, and its appearance 
marked an era not only in the literary but in the pobtical 
history of the colony, since it drew to a crisis the disputes which 
had arisen between the colonists and the governor, Lord Charles 
Somerset, who had issued a decree prohibiting all persons from 
comening or attending public meetings. Its criticisms on 
public affairs soon led to its suppression by the governor, and a 
memorial from the colonists to the king petitioning for a free 
press was the resul 1. This boon was secured to the colony in 1828, 
and the pre.ss soon became a powerful agent, characterized by 
public spirit and literary ability. In politics the newspapers arc 
divided, principally on racial lines, appealing either to the 
British or the Ifutch section of the community, rarely to both 
sides. There are about one hundred newspapers in £ngli.sh or 
Dutch published in the colony. 

The chief papers are the Cafic Times, Cape Argus, South 
Ajriian News (Ilond), both daily and weekly; the Diamond 
Fields Advertiser (Kimberley) and the Eastern Province Herald 
(Port Elizabeth). 0 ns Land and Het Dagblad are Dutch papers 
published at Cape Town. (K. R, c.) 

HrSTORY 

Discovery and Settlement,- -Bartholomew Diaz, the Portuguese 
navigator, discovered the Cape of Goorl Hope in 1488, and 
Va.sco d.i Gama in 1407 saileil along the whole coast of South 
Africa on his way to India. The Portuguese, attracted by the 
riches of the East, made no permanent settlement at the Cape. 
But the Dutch, who, on the decline of the Portuguese power, 
established themselves in the East, early saw the importtmee of 
the place iis a station where their vessels might take in water and 
provisions. They did not, however, establish any post at the 
Cape until 1652. when a .small garrison under Jan van Riebeek 
were sent there by the Dutch East India Company. Rieljeek 
landed at Table Bay and founded Cape Town. In 1671 the first 
purchase of land from the Hottentots beyond the limits of the 
fort built by Riebeek marked the beginning of the Colony proper. 
The earliest colonists were for the most part people of low station 
or indifferent character, but as the result of the investigations 


smallpox in 1713 and in 1755. Straggling remnants still main¬ 
tained their independence, hut the mass of the Hottentots took 
ser\'ice with the colonists as herdsmen, while others became 
hangers-on about the company’s posts and grazing-farms or 
roamed aliout the country. In 1787 the Dutch government passed 
a law subjecting these wanderers to certain restrictions. The 
effect of this law was to place the Hottentots in more immediate 
dependence upon the farmers, or to compel them to migrate 
northward beyond the colonial border. Those who chose the 
latter alternative had to encounter the hostility of their old foes, 
the Bushmen, who were widely spread over the plains from the 
Nieuwveld and Sneeuwberg mountains to the Orange river. 
The colonists also, pressing forward to those territories, came in 
contact with these Ishmaelites—the farmers' cattle and sheep, 
guarded only by a Hottentot herdsman, offering the strongest 
temptation to the Bushman. Reprisals followed ; and the 
position became so desperate that the extermination of the 
Bushmen appeared to the government the only safe alternative. 
“ Commandoes " or war-lxmds were sent out against them, and 
they were hunted down like wild beasts. Within a iteriod of six 
years, it is said, upwards of 3000 were either killed or captured. 
Out of the organization of these commandoes, with their field- 
commimdants and field-cornets, has grown the common system 
of local government in the Dutch-settled districts of South Africa. 

It was not to the hostility of the natives, nor to the hard 
struggle with nature necessary to make agriculture profitable 
on Karroo or veld, that the slow progress made by the colonists 
was due, so much as to the narrow and tyrannical policy adopted 
by tlie East India Company, which closed the colony against free 
immigration, kept the whole of the trade in its own hands, 
combined the administrative, legislative and judicial powers in 
one body, prc.scrilied to the farmers the nature of the crops they 
were to grow, demanded from them a large port of their produce, 
and harassed them with other exactions tending to discourage 
industry and enterprise. (See further South Africa, where 
the methods and results of Dutch colonial government are 
considered in their broader aspects.) To this mischievous policy 
is ascribed that dislike to orderly government, and that desire 
to escape from its control, which characterized for many genera¬ 
tions the “ boer ” or farmer class of Dutch settlers—qualities 
utterly at variance witli the character of the Dutch in their 
native country, it was largely to escape oppression that the 
farmers trekked farther and farther from the scat of government. 
The company, to control the emigrants, established a magistracy 
at Swellendara in 1745 and another at Graaff Reinet in 1786. 
The Gamtoos river had been declared, c. 1740, the eastern 
frontier of the colony, but it was soon passed. In 1780, however, 
the Dutch, to avoid collision with the warlike Kaffir tribes 
advancing south and west from east central Africa, agreed with 
them to make the Great F’ish river tlie common boundary. In 
179s the heavily taxed burghers of the frontier districts, who 
were afforded no protection against the Kaffirs, expelled the 
officials of the East India Company, and set up independent 
governments at Swellendam and Graaff Reinet. In the same 
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year, Holland having fallen under the revolutionary government 
of France, a British force under (Icneral .Sir James Craig was sent 
to Cape Town to secure the colony for the prince of Orange—a 
refugee in Fngland—against the French. The governor of Cape 
Town at first refused to obey the instructions from the prince, 
but on the British proceeding to take forcible possession he 
capitulated.' His action was hastened by the fact that the 
Hottentots, deserting their former masters, flocked to the British 
standard. The burghers of Graaff Reinet did not surrender until 
a force had been sent against them, while in 1700 and again in 
1801 they rose in revolt. In February 1803, as a result of the 
peace nt .Amiens, the colony was handed over to the Batavian 
Republic, which intnidneed many neerlful reforms,, as had the 
British during their eight years’ rule. (One of the first acts of 
General Craig had Ixien to abolish torture in the administration 
of justice.) War having again broken out, a British force was 
once more sent to the Cape. After an engagement (Jan. 1806) 
on the shores of Table Bay the I )uleh garrison of (iape Castle sur¬ 
rendered to the British under Sir David Baird, and in 1814 the 
colony was ceded outright by Holland to the British crown. 
At that time the colony extended to the line of mountains guard¬ 
ing the vast central plateau, then called Bushmansland, and had 
an area of about 120,000 sq. m. and a population of some 60,000, 
of whom 27,000 were whites, 17,000 free Hottentots and the rest 
slaves. These slaves were mostly imported negroes and Malays. 
Their introduction was the chief cause leading the white settlers 
to despise manual labour. 

The First and Second Kaffir —At the time of the 
cession to Great Britain the first of several wars with the Kaffirs 
had been fought. (The numerous minor conflicts which since 
1780 had titken place between the colonists and the Kaffirs—the 
latter .sometimes aided by Hottentot allies—are not reckoned 
in the usual enumeration of the Kaffir wars.) The Kaffirs, who 
had crossed the colonial frontier, had lieen expelled from the 
district between the Sunday and Great Fish rivers known as 
the Zaturveld, which became a sort of neutral ground. For some 
time previous to 1811 the Kaffirs, however, had taken pos.session 
of the neutral ground and committed depredations on the 
colonists. In order to expel them from the Zuurveld, Colonel 
John Graham took the field with a mixed force in December 1811, 
and in the end the Kaffirs were driven beyond the Fish river. 
On the site of Colonel Graham’s headquarters arose the town 
whirl) bears his name. In 1817 further trouble arose with the 
Kaffirs, the immediate cause of quarrel being an attempt by the 
colonial authorities to enforce the restitution of some stolen 
cattle. Routed in 1818 the Kaffirs rallied, and in the early part 
of 181Q poured into the colony in vast hordes. Led by a prophet- 
chief named Makana, they attacked Graham’s Town on the 
22nd of April, then held by a handful of white troops. Help 
arrived in time and the enemy were lieaten back. It was then 
arranged that the land between the Fish and Keiskamma rivers 
should be neutral territory. 

The British Settlers of 1S20. —The war of 1817-19 led to the 
first introduction of English settlers on a considerable scale, 
an event fraught with far-reaching consequences. The then 
governor. Lord Charles .Somerset, whose treaty arrangements 
with the Kaffir chiefs had proved unfortunate, desired to erect 
a barrier against the Kaffirs by settling white colonists in the 
border district. In 1820, on the advice of Lord Charles, parlia¬ 
ment voted £50,000 to promote emigration to the Cape, and 
4000 British were sent out. These people formed what was 
known as the Albany settlement, founding Port Elizabeth and 
making Graham’s Town their headquarters. Intended primarily 
as a measure to secure the safety of the frontier, and regarded by 
the British government chiefly as a better means of affording a 
livelihood to a few thousands of the surplus population, this 
emigration scheme accomplished a far greater work than its 
authors contemplated. The new settlers, drawn from every part 
of the British Isles and from almost every grade of society, 

’ It is st.ited that Colonel R. J. Gordon (the explorer of the Orange 
river), who commanded the lintch forces at the Cape, chagrined 
by the occupation of the countiy by the British, committed suicide. 
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retained, and their descendants retain, strong sympathy with 
their native land. In course of time they formed a valuable 
counterpoise to the Dutch colonists, and they now constitute the 
most progressive element in the colony. 'The advent of these 
immigrants was also the means of introducing the English 
language at the Cape. In 1825, for the first time, ordinances 
were issued in English, and in 1827 its use was extended to 
the conduct of judicial proceedings. Dutch was not, however, 
ousted, the colonists becoming to a large extent bilingual. 

Dislike uj British Ktde. —Although the colony was fairly 
prosperous, many of Ibo Dutch farmers were as dissati.sfied 
with British rule us they had been with that of the Dutch East 
India Company, though their ground of complaint was not the 
same. In 1792 Moravian missions had been established for the 
benefit of the Hottentots,'’ and in 1799 the London Missionary 
Society began work among both Hottentots and Kaffirs. ’The 
championship of Hottentot grievances by the missionaries caused 
much dissatisfaction among the majority of the colonists, whose 
views,it may be noted, temporarily prevailed, for in 1812 an ordin¬ 
ance was issued which empowered magistrates to bind Hottentot 
children as apprentices under conditions differing little from that 
of slavery. Meantime, however, the movement for the abolition 
of slavery was gaining strength in England, and the missionaries 
at length appealed from the colonists to the mother country. 
An incident which occurred in 1815-1816 did much to make 
permanent the hostility of the frontiersmen to the British. 
A farmer named Bezuidenhout refused to obey a summons issued 
on the complaint of a Hottentot, and firing on the piarty sent to 
arrest him, was himself killed by the return fire. 'This caused a 
miniature rebellion, and on its suppression five ringleaders were 
publicly hanged at the spot—.Slachters Nek—where they had 
sworn to expel “ the English tyrants.” The feeling caused 
l.)y the hanging of these men was deepened by the circumstances 
of the execution—for the scaffold on which the rebels were 
.simultaneously swung, broke down from their united weigbl and 
the men were afterwards hanged one by one. An ordinance 
passed in 1827, abolishing the old Dutch courts of landroost 
and heemraden (resident magistrates being substituted) and 
decreeing that henceforth all legal proceedings should be con¬ 
ducted in English ; the granting in 1828, as a result of the 
representations of the missionaries, of equal rights with 
whites to the Hottentots and other free coloured people: the 
imposition (1850) of heasy penalties for harsh treatment of 
slaves, and finally the emancipation of the slaves in 1854,''—all 
these things increased thedislike of the farmers to the government. 
Moreover, the inadequate compensation awarded to slave¬ 
owners, and the su.spicions engendered by the method of payment, 
caused much resentment, and in 1835 the trekking of farmers 
into unknown country in order to escape from an unloved govern¬ 
ment, which had characterized the i8th century, recommenced. 
Emigration beyond the colonial border had in fact been con¬ 
tinuous for 150 years, but it now took on larger proportions. 

The Third Kaffir War. —On the eastern border further trouble 
arose with the Kaffirs, towards whom the policy of the Cape 
government was marked by much vacillation. On the nth of 
December 1834 a chief of high rank was killed while resisting 
a commando party. This set the whole of the Kaffir tribes 
in a blaze. A force of 10,000 fighting men, led by Maeomo, 
a brother of the chief who was killed, swept across the frontier, 
pillaged and burned the homesteads and murdered all who 
dared to resist. Amon^ the worst sufferers were a colony of 
freed Hottentots who, in 1829, had been settled in the Kat 
river valley by the British authorities. The fighting power 
of the colony was scanty, but the governor. Sir Benjamin 
D’Urban (?.».), acted with promptitude, and all available forces 
were mustered under Colonel (afterwards Sir Harry) Smith, 
who reached Graham’s Town on the 6th of January 1835, six days 
after news of the rising reached C.ape Town. The enemy’s 

'- From 1737 to 1744 Gvorge Schmidt, "The apostle to the 
Hottentots.” had a mission at Genadendal— “ The Vale of Grace." 

“ Masters were allowed to keep their ex-slaves as *' apprentice.s ” 
until the 1st of December 1838. 
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territory was invaded, and after nine months’ fighting the Kaffirs 
were completely subdued, and a new treaty of peace concluded 
(on the 17th of September). By this treaty all the country 
us far as the river Kei was acknowledged to be British, and its 
inhabitants declared Briti.sh subjects. A site for the seat of 
government was selected and named King William’s Town. 

The Great Trek. —The action of Sir Benjamin D’Urban was not 
approved by the home government, and on the instruction of 
Lord Glcnelg, secretary for the colonies, who declared that 
“ the great evil of the Cape Colony consists in its magnitude,” 
the coloniiil boundary was moved back to the Groat Fish 
river, and eventually (in 1837) Sir Benjamin was dismissed from 
office. '■ The Kaffirs ” in the opinion of Lord Glenclg, “ had 
an ample justification for war ; they had to resent, and endeav¬ 
oured justly, though impotently, to avenge a .series of encroach¬ 
ments ” (despatch of the 26th of December 1835). ’This attitude 
towards the Kaffirs was one of the many reasons given by the 
Trek Boors for leaving Cape Colony. 'J'he Great 'J'rck, as it Ls 
railed, lasted from 1836 to 1840, the trekkers, who numbered 
about 7000, founding communities with a republican form of 
government beyond the Orange and Vaal rivers, and in Natal, 
where they had been preceded, however, by British emigrants. 
From this lime Cape Colony ceased to lie the only civilized com¬ 
munity in .South Africa, though for long it maintained its pre¬ 
dominance. Up to 1856 Natal was, in fact, a dependency of 
the Cape (see South .Africa). Considerable trouble was 
cau.scd by the emigrant Boers on either side of the Orange 
river, where the now comers, the Basutos and other Kaffir 
tribes, Bu.shmen and Griquas contended for mastery. The Cape 
government endeavoured to protect the rights of the natives. 
On the advice of the missionaries, who exercised great influence 
with all the non-Dutch races, a number of native states were 
recognized and subsidized by the Cape government, with the 
object- not realized—of obtaining peace on this northern 
frontier. The first of these “ Treaty .States ” recognized was 
that of the Griquas of Griqualand West. Others were 
recognized in 1843 and 1844—in the last-named year a treaty 
was made with the Pondoes on the eastern border. During 
this period the condition of affairs on the eastern frontier was 
deplorable, the government being unable or unwilling to afford 
protection to the farmers from the depredations of the Kaffirs. 
Elsewhere, however, the colony was making progress. The 
change from slave to free labour proved to be advantageous to 
the farmers in the western provinces ; an efficient educational 
system, which owed its initiation to Sir John Herschel, the 
astronomer (who lived in Cape Colony from 1834 to 1838), 
was adopted ; Road Boards were established and did much 
good work ; to the staple industries—the growing of wheat, the 
rearing of cattle and the making of wine—was added sheep¬ 
raising ; and by 1846 wool became the most valuable export 
from the country. The creation, in 1835, of a legislative council, 
on which unoflic'ial members had seats, was the first step in 
giving the colonists a share in the government. 

The War of the Axe. —^Another war with the Kaffirs broke out 
in 1846 and was known as the War of the Axe, from the murder 
of a Hottentot, to whom an old Kaffir thief was manacled, while 
being conveyed to Graham’s Town for trial for stealing an axe. 
The escort was attacked by a party of Kaffirs and the Hottentot 
killed. The surrender of the murderer was refused, and war was 
declared in March j 846. The Gaikos were the chief tribe engaged 
in the war, assisted during the course of it by the Tambukies. 
After some reverses the Kaffirs were signally defeated on the 
7th of June by General Somerset on the Gwangu, a few miles 
from Fort Peddie. Still the war went on, till at length Sandili, 
the chief of the Gaikas, surrendered, followed gradually by the 
other chiefs ; and by the beginning of 1848 the Kaffirs were again 
subdued, after twenty-one months’ fighting. 

Extension of British Sovereignty. —In the last month of the 
war (December 1847) Sir Harry Smith reached Cape Town 
as governor of the colony, and with his arrival the Gleneig 
policy was reversed. By proclamation, on the 17th of December, 
he extended the frontier of the colony northward to the Orange 
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river and eastward to the Keiskamma river, and on the 23rd,. 
at a meeting of the Kaffir chiefs, announced the annexation of * 
the country between the Keiskamma and the Kei rivers to the 
British crown, thus reabsorbing the territory abandoned by 
order of Lord Glenclg. It was not, however, incorporated with 
the Cape, but made a crown dependency under the name of 
British Kaffraria. For a time the Kaffirs accepted quietly the 
new order of things. The governor had other serious matters 
to contend with, including the assertion of British authority 
over the Boers beymnd the Orange river, and the establishment 
of amiatble relations with the Transvaal Boers. In the colony 
itself a crisis arose out of the proposal to make it a convict 
station. 

The Comncl Agitation and Granting of a Constitution .—In 1848 
a circular was sent by the 3rd Earl (irey, then colonial secretary, 
to the governor of the Cape (and to other colonial govemofs), 
asking him to ascertain the feelings of the colonists regarding the 
reception of a certain class of convicts, the intention being to 
send to South Africa Irish peasants who had been driven into 
crime by the famine of 1845. Owing to some misunderstanding, 
a vessel, the “ Neptune,” was despatched to the Cape Ijefore the 
opinion of the colonists had been received, having on Ixjard a8g 
convicts, among whom were John Mitchell, the Irish rebel, and 
his colleagues. When the news reached the Cape that this 
vessel was on her way, the people of the colony became violently 
excited ; and they established an anti-convict a.ssociation, by 
which they bound themselves to cease from all intercourse of 
every kind with persons in any way connected ” with the landing, 
supplying or employing convicts.” On the 19th of September 
1849 the “ Neptune ” arrived in Simon’s Bay. Sir Harry Smith, 
confronted by a violent public agitation, agreed not to land the 
convicts, but to keep them on bo.ard ship in Simon’s Bay till he 
received orders to send them elsewhere. When the home 
government Ixtcame aware of the state of affairs orders were sent 
directing the “ Neptune ” to proceed to Tasmania, and it did so 
after having been in Simon’s Bay for five months. The agitation 
did not, however, pass away without other important results, 
since it led to another movement, the object of which was to 
obtain a free representative government for the colony. This 
concession, which had been previously promised by Lord Grey, 
was granted by the British government, and, in 1854, a constitu¬ 
tion was established of almost unprecedented liberality. 

The Kaffir War of rSso-jj .—The anti-convict agitation had 
scarcely cea.scd when the colony was once again involved in war. 
The Kaffirs bitterly resented their loss of independence, and ever 
since the last war had been secretly preparing to renew the 
struggle. Sir Harry Smith, informed of the threatening attitude 
of the natives, proceeded to the frontier, and summoned Sandili 
and the other chiefs to an interview. Sandili refused obedience ; 
upon which, at an assembly of other chiefs (October 1850), the 
governor declared him deposed from his chiefship, and appointed 
an Englishman, Mr Brownlee, a magistrate, to be temporary 
chief of the Gaika tribe. The governor appears to have believed 
that the measures he took would prevent a war and that Sandili 
could be arrested without armed resistance. On the 24th of 
December Col. Geo. Mackinnon, being sent with a small force with 
the object of securing the chief, was attacked in a narrow defile 
by a large body of Kaffirs, and compelled to retreat with some 
loss. This was the signal for a general rising of the Gaika tribe. 
The settlers in the military villages, which had been established 
along the frontier, assembled in fancied security to celebrate 
Christmas Day, were surprised, many of them murdered, and 
their houses given to the flames. Other disa.sters followed in 
quick succession. A small patrol of military was cut oS to a man. 
The greater part of the Kaffir police deserted, many of them 
carrying off their arms and accoutrements. Emboldened by 
success, the enemy in immense force surrounded and attacked 
Fort Cox, where the governor was stationed with an inconsider¬ 
able force. More than one unsuccessful attempt was made to 
relieve Sir Harry; but his dauntless spirit was equal to the 
occasion. At the head of 150 mounted riflemen, accom¬ 
panied by Colonel Mackinnon, he dashed out of the fort, 
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. and, through a heavy fire of the enemy, rode to King William’s 
* Town—a distance of 12 m. Meantime, a new enemy appeared. 
Some 000 of the Kat river Hottentots, who had in former wars 
been firm allies of the Hritish, threw in their lot with their 
hereditary enemies—the Kaffirs. They were not without 
cxeiise.s. They complained that while doing burgher duty in 
former amrs—the Cape Mounted Rifles consisted largely ef 
HoUe.nt<rt levies—they had not received the same treatment as 
others serving in defence of the colony, that they got no com¬ 
pensation for the lo 5 .ses they hud sustained, and that they were 
in various ways made to feel they were a wronged and injured 
race. A .secret combination was fonned willi the Kaffirs to take 
up arms to sweep the Kuropeans away and establish a Hottentot 
republic. Within a fortniglit of the attack on tiolonel .Muckinnon 
the Kat river Hottentots were also in arms. Their revolt was 
foUowcd by that of the HotlenloLs at other missionary sUitions ; 
and part of the Hottentots of the Cape Mounted Rifles followed 
th<'ir example, including the very men who hud escorted the 
governor from Fort Cox. J 5 ut numbers of Hottentots remained 
loyal and the Fingo Kaffirs likewise sided with the British. 

After the confusion caused by the surlden outbreak had suli- 
sided, and preparations had been made, .Sir Harry Smitli and his 
gallant force Inrmsl the tide of war against the Kaffirs. The 
Amatola mountains were stormed ; and the paramount chief 
Kreli, who all along covertly assisted the Gaikas, was .severely 
punished. In -April 1S52 .Sir Harry Smith was recalled by Earl 
Grev, who accused him -unjustly, in the opinion td the duke of 
Welling!on—of a want of energy and judgment in conducting the 
war, and he was succeeded by Lieutenant-General Catheart. 
Kreli was again attacked and reduced to submission. The 
Amiitolas were finally cleared of tlie Kafiirs, and small forts 
erected among them to pres’ent their reoccupation. The British 
enmmanders were liam[)cred throughout by the insufficiency of 
their forces, and it was not till March 185,^ that this most 
sanguinary of Kaffir wars was brought to a conclusion, after a 
loss of many hundred British soldiers. .Shortly afterwards, 
Brilisli Kaffraria was made a crown colony. The Hottentot 
settlement at Kat river rcmainerl, but the Hottentot power 
within the colonv was now finally crushed. 

The Great Amaxoxa Delusion. —From 1853 the Kaffir tribes 
on the east gave little trouble to the colony. This was due, in 
huge measure, to an extraordinary delusion which arose among 
the Amaxosa in 1856, and led in 18,7 to the death of some 50,000 
(lersons. This incident is one of the most remarkable instances 
of misplaced faith recorded in history. The Amaxosa had not 
accepted their defeat in 1853 as decisive and were preparing to 
renew the struggle with the white men. At this juncture, May 
1856, a girl named Nongkwasc told her father that on going to 
draw water from a stream she had met strangers of commanding 
aspect. The father, Mhlakxa, went to see the men, who told him 
that they were spirits of the dead, who had come, if their behests 
were obeyed, to aid the Kafiirs with their invincible power to 
drive, the white man from the land. Mhlakza repeated the 
message to his chief, S.arili, one of the most powerful Kaffir rulers. 
Sarili ordered the commands of the spirits to be obeyed. These 
orders were, at first, that the Amaxosa were to destroy their fat 
cattle. The girl NongUwa.se, standing in the river where the 
spirits had first appeared, heard unearthly noises, interpreted 
bv her father as orders to kill more and more cattle. At length 
the spirits commanded that not an animal of all their herds was 
to be left alive, and evcr\' grain of corn was to be destroyed. 
If that were done, on a gi\ en dat<' myriads of cattle more beautiful 
than those destroyed would issue from the earth, while great 
fields of com, ripe and ready for harvest, would instantly appear. 
The dead would rise, troulile and sickness vanish, and youth and 
beauty come to all alike. Unbelievers and the hated white man 
would on that day utterly perish. The people heard and ol)eyed. 
Sarili is believed by many persons to have been the instigator 
of the prophecies. Oerttfmly some of the principal chiefs regarded 
all that was done stoiriy as the preparation for a hast struggle 
with the whites, th 4 ir plan laiing to throw the whole .Amaxosa 
nation fully armed and in a famishing condition upon the colony. 


There were those who neither believed the predictions nor looked 
for success in w.ar, but destroyed their last particle of food in 
im(|uestioning obedience to their chief's command. Either in 
faith that reached the sublime, or in obedience equally great, 
vast numbers of the people acted. Great kraals were also 
prepared for the promised cattle, and huge skin sacks to hold 
the milk that w:us soon to be more pletitiful than water. At 
length the day dawned which, according to the prophix ies, was 
to usher in the terrestrial paradise. Tlie sun rose anti sank, but 
the exftected miracle did not come to pass. The chiefs who had 
planned to liurl the famished warrior host upon the colony had 
committed an incredible hhintler in neglt^cting to call the nation 
together under prelexi of witnessing the resurrection. 'Ihis 
error they realized too late, and endeavoured by fixing the re¬ 
surrection for another day to gather the clans, but blank despair 
had taken the place of hope and faith, and it was only as slarving 
suppliants that the Amiixosa sought the British. The colonists 
did what they could to save life, hut thousands perished niisenibly. 
In their extremity many of the Kaffirs turned eannihals, and one 
instance of parents eiiting their own child is authenticated. 
Among the survivors was the girl Nongkwa.so ; her lather 
perished. A vivid narrative of tlie whole incident will be found 
in G. M. Theal's History and Geogra/yhy of South Africa (3rcl ed., 
London, 1878), from which this account is condensed. The 
country depopulated as the result ol this ilehision was afterwards 
peo|)led by European settlers, among whom were niembcrs of the 
German legion which had served with the British army in the 
Crimea, and some 2000 industrious North German emigrants, 
who proved a valiiuhle acquisition to the colony. 

Sir Gearf’e Grev’s Gtroernorship. —In 1834 .Sir George. Grey 
became governor of the Cape, and the colony owed much to his 
wise Uilministration. The policy, imposed liy the home govern¬ 
ment, of iibundoning responsibility bevoml the Orange river, was, 
he perceived, a mistaken one, and the scheme he prepared in 
1858 for a confederation of all South Africa ('/.7^) was rejecteil by 
Great Britain. By his energetic action, however, in support of 
the missionaries Moffat and Livingstone, .Sir George kept opcit 
for the British the road through Bechuaualand to the far interior. 
To .Sir George was also due the first attempt, missionary effort 
apart, to educate the Kafiirs and to establish British authority 
firmly among them, a result which the self-destruction of the 
Amaxosa rendered easy. Beyond the Kci the natives were left to 
their own devices. Sir George Grey left the Cape in iSfii. 
During his governorship the resources of the colony had been 
increased by the opening up of the copper mines in Little Nama- 
qnaland, the mohair wool industry had been established and 
Natal made a separate colony. The opening, in November j 8(,3, 
of the railway from Cape Town to Wellington, licgun in 1851), and 
the construction in i860 of the great breakwater in Table Bay, 
long needed on that perilous coast, marked the beginning in llie 
colonv of pulilic works on a large scale. They were the more or 
less direct result of the granting to the colony of a large share in 
its own government. In 1865 the province of British Kaffraria 
was incorporated with the colony, under the title of the Electoral 
Divisions of King William's 'Town and East London. The 
transfer was marked by the removal of the prohibition of the 
sale of alcoholic liquors to the natives, and the free trade in 
intoxicants which followed hud most deplorable results among the 
Kaffir tribes. A severe drought, affecting almost the entire 
colony for several years, caused great depression of trade, and 
many farmers suffered severely. It w!is at this period (1860) that 
ostrich - farming was successfully established as a separate 
industry. 

Whether by or against the wish of the home government, tlie 
limits of British authority continued to extend. The Basutos, 
who dwelt in the upper valleys of the Oninge river, had subsisted 
under a semi-proteetorate of the British government from 1843 
to 1854 ; but having been left to their own resources on the 
abandonment of the Orange sovereignty, they fell into a long 
exhaustive warfare with the Boers of the Free State. On the 
urgent petition of their chief Moshesh, they were proclaimed 
British subjects in 1868, and their territory became part of the 
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colony in 1871 (see Basutoland). In the same year the south¬ 
eastern part of Jiechuanalnnd was annexed to Great Britain 
under the title of Griqualand West. This annexation was a con¬ 
sequence of the discovery there of rich diamond mines, an event 
which was destined to have far-reachinp results. (R H. C.) 

Development of Modern Conditions .—The year 1870 marks the 
dawn of a new era in South Africa. From that date the develop¬ 
ment of modern South Africa may be said to have fairly started, 
and in spite of political complications, arising from time to time, 
the progress of Cape Colony down to the outbreak of the Trans viud 
War of i8t)g was steadily forward. The disc.o\ cry of diamonds on 
the Orange river in 1867, follow’ed immediately afterwards by the 
discovert' of diamonds on the Vaal river, led to the rapid oeeu|ta- 
tion and development <if a tract of country which had hitherto 
been but sparsely inhabited. In 1870 Dutoitspan and Bult- 
fonlcin diamotui mines were discovered, and in 1871 the still 
richer mines of Kimberley and l)e Beers. These four great 
deposits of mineral wealth are still richly productive, and con¬ 
stitute the greatest industrial asset which the colony possesses. 
At the time of the Iseginning of the diamond industry, not only 
the territory of Cape Colony and the Boer Republics, but all 
South Africa, was in a very depressed condition. Ostrich-farm¬ 
ing was in its infancy, and agriculture but little developed. The 
Boers, except in the immediate vicinity of (iaite Town, were a 
primitive! pe'ople. Their wants were few, they larked enterprise, 
and the trade of the colony was restricted, r.ven the British 
colonists at that time were fjir from rich. The diamond industry 
therefore offered considerable attractions, especially to colonists 
of British origin. It was also the means at length of demonstrat¬ 
ing the fact that .South Africa, barren and jjoor on the surface, 
was rich below the surface. It takes ten acres of Karroo to feed a 
sheep, but it was now seen that a few square yards of diamond- 
iferous blue ground would feed a dozen families. By the end of 
1871 a large population had already gatlicred at the diamond 
fields, and immigration continued steadily, bringing new-comers 
to tlie rich fields. Among the first to seek a fortune at the 
diamond fiidds was Cecil Rhodes. 

In 1S58 the scheme of Sir George Grey for the federation of the 
various colonies and states of South Africa had been rejected, as 
has been stated, by the home authorities. In 1874 the 4th earl of 
Carnarvon, secretary of state for the colonies, who had been 
successful in aiding to bring about the federation of Canada, 
turned his attention to a similar scheme for the confederation of 
South Africa. The representative go\’ernmcnt in Cape Colony 
had been replaced in 1874 by responsible, i.e. self-government, 
and the new parliiunent at Cape Town resented the manner 
in which Lord (Carnarvon propounded his suggestions. A resolu¬ 
tion was passed (] une 11,1875) stating that any scheme in favour 
of confederation must in its opinion originate within South 
Africa itself. James Anthony Froude, the distingui.shed historian, 
was sent out bv Lord Carnarvon to further his policy in South 
Africa. As a diplomatist and a representative of the British 
government, the general opinion in South Africa was that Froude 
was not a success, and he entirely failed to induce the colonists to 
adopt Lord Carnarvon’s views. In 1876 Fingohind, the Idutywa 
reserve, and Noman’s-land, tracts of country on the Kaffir 
frontier, were annexed by Gretit Britain, on the understanding 
that the (iape government should provide for their government. 
Lord Carnarvon, still bent on confederation, now appointed Sir 
Bartlc I'rerc governor of Cape Colony and high commissioner 
of South .\frica. 

Krere had no sooner taken office as high commissioner 
than he found himself confronted with serious native troubles in 
Zululand and on the Kaffir frontier of Cape Colony. In 1877 
there occurred an outbreak on the part of the Galekas and the 
Gaikas. A considerable force of imperial and colonial troops was 
employed to put down thi.s rising, and the war was subsequently 
known as the Ninth Kaffir war. It was in this war that the 
famous Kaffir chief, Sandili, lost his life. At its conclusion the 
Transkei, the territory of the Galeka tribe, under Kreli, was 
annexed hv the British. In the meantime Lord Carnarvon had 
resigned his position in the British cabinet, and the scheme for 
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confederation which he had been pushing forward was abandoned. 
As a matter of fact, at that time Cajje Colony was too fully t 
occupied with native troubles to take into consideration very 
seriously so great a question as confederation. A wave of feeling 
spread amongst the different Kaffir tribes on the crdonial frontier, 
and after the Gaika-Gaicka War there followed in 1870 a ri.sing in 
Basutoland under Moirosi, whose cattle-raiding had for some 
time past caused considerable trouble. His stronghold tvas taken 
after very severe fighting by a colonial force, but, their defeat 
notwithstanding, the Bttsutos remained in a restless and aggressi\ e 
condition for sevenil years. In 1880 the colonial authorities 
endeavoured to extend to Basutoland the Peace Preservation Art 
of 1878, under which a general disarmament of the Basutos was 
attempted. Further fighting followed on thi.s proclamation, 
which was by no means successful, and although peace was 
declared in the country in December 1882, the colonial authoyties 
were very gkid in 1884 to be relieved of the administration of a 
country which had already cost them £3,000,000. The imperial 
government then took over Basutoland us a crown colony, on the 
understanding that Cape Colony should contribute for adminis¬ 
trative purposes £18,000 annually. In 1880 Sir Bartle Frere, 
who by his energetic and statesmanlike attitude on the relations 
with the native states, ns well as on all other questions, had won 
the esteem and regard of loyal South Afiican colonists, was 
recallefl by the ist earl of Kimberley, the liberal secretary of state 
for the colonics, and was succeeded by Sir Hercules Robinson. 
Griqualand West, which included the diamond fields, was now 
incorporated ns a portion of Cape Colony. 

Origin of the Afrikander Bmd .—The Boer War of i8Rt, with 
its di.sastrous termination, naturally reacted throughout South 
Africa; and ,ns one of the most important results, in the year 
1882 the first Afrikander Bond congress was held at Graaff 
Reinet. The organization of the Bond developed into one 
embracing the Transviinl, the Orange Free State and Cape 
Colony. Each country had a provincial committee with district 
committees, and branches were distributed throughout the whole 
of South Africa. At a later date the Bond in the Cape Colony 
dissociated itself from its Republican branches. The general 
lines of policy which this organization endeavoured to promote 
may best be gathered from De Patriot, a paper published in the 
colony, and an avowed supporter of the organization. The 
following extracts from articles published in 1882 will illustrate, 
better titan anything else, the ambition entertained by some of 
the promoters of this remarkable organization. 

" The Afrikander Bond has for its object tlie establishment of a 
South African nationahty by spre.idmg a true love for what is 
rcallv our fatherland. N<i Is tter time could be found for establishing 
the Bond tliaii llic prcsisit. when the con*scioiisnc.ss of nationality 
has been thoroughly arous<'d by the Transvaal war.” ..." The 
British govonimeht keep on talking almut a conlederation tinder the 
British flag, but tlmt will never 1 k> hroiight about. They can be 
quite certain of tliat. There is just one obstacle in the way of 
confederation, and that is tlic lirilisli flag, lad them remove that, 
and in less than a year the confederation would he established 
under the Free Alrikander flag.” *' After a time tlie English will 
realize that the advice given them by Fronde was the best—they 
mu.st just have Simon’s Bay as a naval and military station on the 
way to India, and give over all the rest of South Africa to the 
Afrikanders.” ...” Our principal weajton in the social war must 
lie the de.stmclion of English trade by our estabbshing trading 
com|ianiea for ourselves.” . . . "It is the duty of each true 
.\frikatidcr not to spend anything with the Engtisb that he can 
avoid.” 

De. Patriot afterwards became imperialist, but 0 ns Land, 
another Bond organ, continued in much the .same strstin. 

In addition to having its press organs, the Bond from time to 
time published official utterances less frank in their tone than 
the statements of its press. Some of the Articles of the Bond’s 
original manifesto are entirely praiseworthy, e.g. those referring 
to the administration of justice, the honour of the people, &c. ; 
such clauses as these, however, were meaningless in view of the 
enlightened government which obtained in Cape Colony, and for 
the true “ inwardness ” of this document it is necessary to note 
Article 3, which distinctly speaks of the promotion of South 
Africa’s independence (Zelfstandigheid). If the Bond aroused 
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disloyalty and mistaken aspirations in one section of the Cape 
inhabitants, it is equally certain that it caused a j?reat wave of 
loyal and patriotic enthusiasm to pass through another and more 
enlightened section. A pamphlet written in 1885 for an associa¬ 
tion called the Empire League by Mr Charles Leonard, who 
afterwards consistently championed the cause of civil equality 
and impartial justice in South Africa,’maintained as follows:— 

" (i) That the esUhlislimont of the Englisli gov<Tmnent here 
was Ijeneficial (o all cl.isses; aiul (i) thal the wilhtlrawal of that 
government would be dis istroiis to every one having vested interests 
in the colony. . . . Kngland never can, never will, give up this 
colony, and we colonists will never givi' up England. . . . Let us, 
the inhabitants of the Cape Colony, be swift to recognize that we 
are one people, cast together under a glorious Hag ol liberty, with 
heads clear enough to a|)preciate the freedom we enjoy, and hearts 
re.olnte to maintain our true privileges ; let us desist from re])roach 
in; ,ind insulting on" another, and, rejoicing Unit we have this 
goo lly land as a common heritage, remember that by united action 
onl\i'can we realize ils grand possibilities. We belong both of us to a 
home-loving stock, and the peace and prosperity of every home in 
tile land IS at stake. On our action now depends the question whether 
onr children .shall curse or bless us; whet law we shall live in their 
memory as promoters of civil si rife, with all ils miserable coiise- 
quonces, or as joint architects of a hajipy, prosperous and united 
state. Eae.h ot us looks back lo a iiobie past. United, we may 
ensure to onr descendants a not iinwortliy future. Disunited, we 
can hope lor nothing hut stagnation, misery and ruin. Is this a 
light thing ? '' 

ft is probable that many Englishmen reading Mr Leonard’s 
manifesto at the time regarded it as unduly alarming, but .sub- 
■sequent events proved the soundnes.s of the views it expressed. 
The fact is that, from 1881 onwards, two great rival ideas came 
into being, each strongly opposed to the oilier. One was that of 
Imperialism—full civil rights for every civilized man, whatever 
his race might be, under the supremacy and protection of Great 
Britain. The other wa.s nominally republican, but in fact 
exclusively oligarchical and Dutch. The policy of the extremists 
of this lust party was summed up in the appeal which President 
Kruger made to the Free State in February 1881, when he bade 
them “ Come and help us. God is with u.s. It is his will to unite 
us as a people "—“ to make a united South Africa free from 
British authority.” The two actual founders of the Bond party 
were Mr Borckenhagen, a German who was residing in Bloem¬ 
fontein, and Mr Reitz, afterwards state .sccrclary of the Transvaal. 
Two interviews have lieen recorded which .show tlie true aims of 
these two promoters of the Bond at the outset. One occurred 
between Mr Borckenhagen and Cecil Rhodes, the other between 
Mr Reitz and Mr T. Schreiner, whose brother became, at a later 
date, prime minister of Cape Colony. In the first interview 
Mr Borckenhagen remarked to Rhodes: “ \Ve want a united 
Africa,” and Rhodes replied : “ So do T.” Mr Borckenhagen 
then continued : “ There is nothing in the way ; we will take 
you as our leader. There is only one small thing : we must, of 
course, be independent of the rest of the world.” Rhodes re¬ 
plied : “ You take me cither for a rogue or a fool. I should be 
a rogue to forfeit all my history and my traditions ; and I should 
be a fool, because I should bo hated by my own countrymen 
and mistrusted by yours.” jfut as Rhoiles truly said at Cape 
Town in i8q8, “ The only chanoe of a true union is the over¬ 
shadowing protection of a supreme power, and any German, 
Frenchman, or Russian would tell you that the best and most 
liberal power is that over which Her Majesty reigns.” The other 
interview took place at the beginning of the Bond's existence. 
Being approached by Mr Reitz, Mr 'J'. Schreiner objected that 
the Bond aimed ultimately at the overthrow of British rule and 
the expulsion of the Britisli flag from South Africa. To this 
Mr Reitz replied : “ Well, what if it is so ? ” Mr Schreiner 
expostulated in the following terms: “ You do not suppose 
that that flag is going to disappe,ar without a tremendous struggle 
and hard figliting ? ” “ Well, T suppose not, but even .so, what 
of that ? ” rejoined Mr Reitz. In the face, of this testimony with 
reference to two of the most prominent of the Bond's promoters, 
it is impossible to deny that from its beginning the great under¬ 
lying idea of the Bond was an independent South Africa. 

_ Mr Holmes’s Policy. —In 1882 an act was passed in the 
Cape legislative assembly, empowering members to speak in 


the Dutch language on the floor of the House, if they so desired. 
The intention of this act was a liberal one, but the moment 
of its introduction was inopportune, and its effect was to give 
an additional stimulus to the policy of the Bond. It was prob¬ 
ably also the means of bringing into the House a number of 
Dutchmen, by no means well educated, who would not have been 
returned had they lieen obliged to speak English. By this act 
an increase of influence was given to the Dutch leaders. I'lic 
head of the Afrikander Bond at this time in Gap>e Colony, and 
the leader of Dutch opinion, was Mr J. H. Jlofmeyr, a man of 
undoubted ability and astuteness. Although he was recognized 
leader of the Dutch piarty in Cape Colony, he consistently refused 
to take oflice, preferring to direct the policy and the action of 
others from an independent position. Mr Hofmeyr sat in the 
house of assembly as member for Stellenbosch, a strong Dutch 
constituency. His influence over the Dutch members was 
supreme, and in addition to directing the policy of the Bond 
within the Cape Colony, he supported and defended the aggressive 
expansion piolicy of President Kruger and the Transvaal Boers. 
In 1883, during a debate on the Basutoland Dis-annexation 
Bill, Rliodes openly charged Mr Hofmeyr in the House with a 
desire to see a “ United States of South Africa under its own 
flag.” In 1884 Mr Hofmeyr led the Bond in strongly supporting 
the Transvaal Boers who had invaded Bechuaniiland (q.v.), 
proclaiming that if the Bechuanaland freeliooters were not per¬ 
mitted to retain the territories they had seized, in total disregard 
of the terms of the conventions of 1881 and 1884, there would 
be rebellion among the Dutch of Cape Colony. Fortunately, 
however, for the peace of Cape Colony at thal time. Sir Charles 
Warren, sent by the imperial government to maintain British 
riglits, removed the invading Boers from Stellaland and Goshen 
—two so-called republics set up by the Boer freebooters—in 
March 1885 and no rebellion occurred. Neverthele.ss the Bond 
party was so strong in the House that they compelled the ministry 
under Sir Thomas Scanlcn to resign in 1884. The logical and 
constitutional course for Mr Hofmeyr to have followed in these 
circumstances would have been to accept oflice and himself form 
a government. This he refused to do. He preferred to put in 
a nominee of his own who should be entirely dependent on him. 
Mr Upington, a clever Irish barrister, was the man he selected, 
and under him was formed in 1884 what will always he known 
in Cape history as the “ Warming-pan ” ministr>'. This action 
was denounced by many British colonists, who were sufficiently 
loyal, not only to Great Britain, but also to thal constitution 
which had been conferred by Great Britain upon Cape Colony, 
to desire to see the man who really wielded political power also 
acting as the responsible head of the party. It was Mr Hofmeyr's 
refusal to accept this responsibility, as well as the nature of his 
Bond policy, which won for him the political sobriquet of the 
“Mole.” Open and responsible exercise of a power conferred 
under the constitution of the country, ICnglishmen and English 
colonists would have accepted and even welcomed. But that 
subterranean method of Dutch policy which found its stronge.st 
expression in Pretoria, and which operated from Pretoria to Cape 
Town, could not but be resented by loyal colonists. From 1881 
down to 1898, Mr Hofmeyr practically determined how Dutch 
members should vote, and also what policy the Bond should 
adopt at every juncture in its history. In 1895 he resigned his 
seat in parliament—an action which made his political dictator¬ 
ship still more remarkable. This influence on Cape politics 
was a demoralizing one. Other well-known politicians at the 
Cape subsequently found it convenient to adapt their views 
a good deal too readily to those held by the Bond. In justice 
to Mr Hofmeyr, however, it is only fair to say that after the 
Warren expedition in 1885, which wa.s at least evidence tliat Great 
Britain did not intend to renounce her supremacy in South 
Africa altogether, he adopted a less hostile or anti-British 
attitude. The views and attitude of Mr Hofmeyr between 1881 
and 1884—when even loyal British colonists, looking to tlie 
events which‘followed Majuba, had almost come to believe tliat 
Great Britain had little desire to maintain her supremacy—can 
scarcely be wondered at. 
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Rhodes and Dutch Sentiment. —Recognizing the difficulties of 
the position, Cecil Rhodes from the outset of his political career 
showed his desire to conciliate Dutch sentiment by considerate 
treatment and regard for Dutch prejudices. Rhodes was first 
returned as mcmlier of the House of Assembly for Darkly West 
in 1880, and in spite of all vicissitudes this constituency remained 
loyal to him. He supported the bill permitting Dutch to be used 
in the House of Assembly in 1882, and early in 1884 he first took 
office, as treasurer-general, under Sir Thomas Scanlen. Rhodes 
had only held this position for six weeks when Sir Thomas Scanlen 
resigned, and in August of the same year he was sent by Sir 
Hercules Robinson to British Bechuanaland as deputy-com¬ 
missioner in succession to the Rev. John Mackenzie, the London 
Missionary Society’s representative at Kuruman, who in the 
previous May had proclaimed the queen’s authority over the 
district. Rhodes’s efforts to conciliate the Boers failed—hence 
the necessity for the Warren mission. In 1885 the territories 
of Cape Colony were farther extended, and Tembuland, Boravana- 
land and Galekaland were formally added to the colony. In 
1886 Sir Gordon Sprigg succeeded Sir Thomas Upington as 
prime minister. 

South African Customs Union. —The period from 1878 to 2885 
in Cape Colony had been one of considerable unrest. In this short 
time, in addition to the chronic troubles with the Basutos— 
which led the Cape to hand them over to the imjjerial authorities 
—there occurred a scries of native disturbances which were 
followed by the Boer War of 1881, and the Bechuanaland dis¬ 
turbances of 1884. In spile, however, of these drawbacks, the 
development of the country proceeded. The diamond industry 
was flourishing. In 1887 a conference was held in London 
for “ promoting a closer union between the various parts of the 
British empire by means of an imperial tariff of customs.” 
At this conference it is worthy of note that Mr Hofmeyr pro¬ 
pounded a sort of “ Zollvercin ” .scheme, in which imperial 
customs were to be levied independently of the duties payable 
on ill! goods entering the empire from abroad. In making the 
proposition he stated that his objects were ” to promote the 
union of the empire, and at the same time to obtain revenue for 
the purposes of general defence.” The .scheme was not at the 
time found practicable. But its authorship, as well as the 
sentiments accompanying it, created a favourable view of Mr 
Hofmeyr’s attitude. In the year 1888, in spite of the failure of 
statesmen and high commissioners to bring about political 
confederation, the members of the Cape parliament set about 
the establishment of a South African Customs Union. A 
Customs Union Bill was passed, and this in itself constituted 
a considerable development of the idea of federation. Shortly 
after the passing of the bill the Orange Free State entered the 
union. An endeavour was also made then, and for many years 
afterwards, lo get the Transvaal to join. But President Kruger, 
consistently pursuing his own policy, hoped through the Delagoa 
Bay railway to make the South African Republic entirely in¬ 
dependent of Cape Colony. The endeavour to bring about a 
customs union which would embrace the Transvaal was also 
little to the taste of President Kruger’s Hollander advisers, 
interested as they were in the schemes of the Netherlands 
Railway Company, who owned the railways of the Tran.svaal. 

Diamonds and Railways. —^Another event of considerable 
commercial importance to the Cape Colony, and indeed to 
South Africa, was the amalgamation of the diamond-mining 
companies, chiefly brought about by Cecil Rhodes, Alfred Beit 
and “ Barney ” Barnato, in 1889. One of the principal and 
most beneficent results of the discovery and development of 
the diamond mines was the great impetus which it gave to 
railway extension. Lines were opened up to Worcester and 
Beaufort West, to Graham’s Town, Graaff Reinet and Queens¬ 
town. Kimberley was reached in 1885. In 1890 the line was 
extended nortliwards on the western frontier of the Transvaal as 
far as Vryburg in Bechuanaland. In 1889 the Free State entered 
into an arrangement with the Cape Colony whereby the main 
trunk railway was extended to Bloemfontein, the Free State 
receiving half the profits. Subsequently the Free State bought 
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at cost price the portion of the railway in its own territory. 
In 1891 the Free State railway was still farther extended to 
Viljoen's Drift on the Vaal river, and in 1892 it reached Pretoria 
and Johannesburg. 

Rhodes as Prime Minister : Native Policy. —^In 1889 Sir Henry 
Loch was appointed high commissioner and governor of Cape 
Colony in succession to Sir Hercules Robinson. In 1890 .Sir 
Gordon Sprigg, the premier of the colony, resigned, and a Rhodes 
government was formed. Prior to the formation of this ministry 
(see table at end of article), and while Sir Gordon Sprigg was 
still in office, Mr Hofmeyr approached Rhodes and offered to put 
him in office as a Bond nominee. This offer was declined. When, 
however, Rhodes was invited to take office after the downfall of 
the Sprigg ministry, he asked the Bond leaders to meet him 
and discuss the situation. His policy of customs and railway 
unions between the various states, added to the personal esteem 
in which he was at this time held by many of the Dutchmen, 
enabled him to undertake and to carry on successfully the 
business of government. 

The colonics of British Bechuanaland and Basutoland were 
now taken into the customs union existing between the Orange 
Free State and Cape Colony. Pondoland, another native terri¬ 
tory, was added to the colony in 1894, and the year was marked 
by the Glen Grey Act, a departure in native policy for which 
Rhodes was chiefly responsible. It dealt with the natives resid¬ 
ing in certain native reserves, and in addition to providing for 
their interests and holdings, and in other ways protecting the 
privileges accorded to them, the principle of the duty of some 
degree of labour devolving upon every able-bodied native enjoy¬ 
ing these privileges was asserted, and a small labour tax was 
levied.* This is in many respects the most statesmanlike art 
dealing with natives on the statute-book ; and in the session of 
1895 Rhodes was able to report to the Cape parliament that the 
act then applied to 160,000 natives. In 1905 the labour clauses 
of this act, which had fallen into desuetude, were repealed. The 
clauses had, however, achieved success, in that they had caused 
many thousands of natives to fulfil the conditions requisite to 
claim exemption. 

In other respects Rhodes’s native policy was marked by com¬ 
bined consideration and firmness. Ever since the granting of 
self-government the natives had enjoyed the franchise. An act 
passed in 1892, at the instance of Rhodes, imposed an educa¬ 
tional test on applicants for registration, and made other pro¬ 
visions, all tending to restrict the acquisition of the franchise 
by “ tribal ” natives, the possible danger arising from a large 
native vote being already obvious (see section Constitution'f. 

Rhodes opposed the native liquor traffic, and at the risk of 
offending some of his supporters among the brandy-farmers of 
the western provinces, he suppressed it entirely on the diamond 
mines, and restricted it as far as he was able in the native reserves 
and territories. Nevertheless the continuance of this traffic on 
colonial farms, as well as to some extent in the native territories 
and reserves, is a black spot in the annals of the Cape Colony. 
The Hottentots have been terribly demoralized, and even 
partially destroyed by it in the western province. 

Another and little-known instance of Rhodes’s keen insight 
in dealing with native affairs—an action which had lasting results 
on the history of the colony—may be given. After the native 
territories east of the Kei had been added to Cape Colony, a case 
of claim to inheritance came up for trial, and in accordance with 
the law of the colony, the court held that the eldest son of a 
native was his heir. This decision created the strongest resent¬ 
ment among the people of the territory, as it was in distinct 

• The act enjoined that “every male native residing in the district, 
exclusive of natives in possession of lands under ordinary quit-rent 
titles, or in freehold, who, in the judgment of the resident magistrate, 
is fit for and capable of labour, shall pay to the public revenue a tax 
of ten shillings per annum unless he can show to the sati.sfaction of 
the magistrate that he has been in service beyond the borders of the 
district for at least three months out of the previous twelve, when 
he will be exempt from the tax for that year, or unless ho can show 
that he has been employed for a total period of three years, when he 
will be exempt altogether." 
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contradiction to native tribal law, which recognized the great 
son, or son of tJie chief wife, as heir. The government were 
threatened with a native disturbance, when K bodes tele¬ 
graphed hi-s assurance that compensation should be granted, 
and that such a decision should never be given again. This assur¬ 
ance was accepted and tranquillity restored. At the close of the 
next session (that of 1S94), after this incident had occurred, 
Rhodes laid on the table a bill drafted by himself, the shortest 
the House hud ever seen. It provided that all civil cases were to 
be tried by magistrates, an appeal to lie only to the chief magis¬ 
trate of the territory with an assessor. Crimmal cases were to 
be tried before the judges of supreme court on circuit. The bill 
was passed, and the effect of it was, inasmuch as the magistrates 
administered according to native law, that native marriage 
customs and laws (including polygamy) were legalized in these 
le*fitories. Rhodes had retrieved his promise, and no one who 
has studied and lived amongst the Bantu will que.sLion that the 
action taken was both Ijcncficent and wise. 

During 1805 Sir Hercules Robinson was reappointed governor 
and high eommissioner of South Africa in succession to Sir Henry 
l.odi, and in the same year Mr Chamberlain became secretary 
of state for the colonies. 

Mmiemeiti jur Cummercial Federation .—With the development 
of railwaj’s, and the extension of trade between Cape Colony 
and the Tran.svaal, there had grown up a closer relationship 
on political questions. Whilst premier of Cape Colony, by means 
of the customs union and in every otlier way, Rhodes en¬ 
deavoured to bring about a friotvlly measure of at least cotii- 
mcrcial federation among the stales and colonies of South Africa. 
He hoped to establish both a commercial and a railway union, 
and a speech which he made in 1894 at Cape Town admirably 
describes tliis policy ;— 

■' With full affi'ctioii for the flag wliich 1 have licet) Ixirn under, 
anil the flag I re[i)eseut, 1 can umierslaiul the sentiment and feelmg 
Ilf a repuliiican wlio has created Ills independence, and valui'S th.il 
iK'fore all; but I can say fairly that I tieheve in the future that I 
can assimilate llie system, wliich I have been connected with, 
with tlie C'jipe Colony, and it is not an impossible klea ttiat tile 
neighliouriiig republics, retaining tlieir mdi'pendencc, should .share 
will! us as to certain general prmcijiles. If 1 might put it to you, I 
would say the principles of tariffs, the principle of railway connexion, 
the principle of appeal in law, the principle of coinage, and in iai i 
all liiosi’ principles which exist at the present moment in the United 
States, irrespective of the local assemblies wliich exist in each separate 
stale in tli.it country." 

To this policy President Kruger and the Transv.aal govern¬ 
ment offered every possible opposition. Their action in what 
is known as the Vaal River Drift question will liest illustrate the 
line of action wliich the Transvaal government believed it ex¬ 
pedient to adopt. A difficulty arose at the termination of the 
agreement in 1894 lietween the Cape government railway and 
the Netherlands railway. TTic Cape government, for tlie purposes 
of carrying the railway from the Vaal river to Johannesburg, 
bad advanced the sum of £600,000 to the Netherlands railway 
and the Tran.svaal government conjointly ; at the .same time it 
was stipulated that the Capo government should have the right 
to fix tile traffic rate until the end of 1844, or until such time as 
the Delagoa Bay-Pretoria line was completed. 'These rates were 
fixed by the CApe government at 2d. per ton per mile, but at the 
beginning of i8t)5 the rate for the 52 m. of railway from tlie Vaal 
river to Johannesburg was r.aised by tlie Netherlands railway 
to no less a sum than 8(1. per ton per mile. It is quite ev'ident 
from the action which President Kruger .subsequently took in 
the matter that tliis charge was put on with his approval, and 
with the object of compelling traffic to be brought to the Trans¬ 
vaal by the Delagoa route, instead of as heretofore by the colonial 
railway. In order to compote against this very tiigh rate, the 
merchants of Johannesburg began removing their goods 
from the Vaal river by waggon. 'Thereupon President Kruger 
^^itrarily closed the drifts (fords) on the Vaal river, and thus 
prevented through waggon traffic, causing an enonnous block 
of waggons on the banks of the Vaal. A protest was then made 
bv the Cape government against the .action of the Transvaal, on 
de ground that it was a breach of the London Convention. 
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President Kruger took no notice of this remonstrance, and an 
appeal was made to the imperial government; whereupon the 
latter entered into an agreement with the Cape government, 
to the effect tliat if the Cape would bear half the cost of any 
expedition which should be necessiuy, assist with troops, and 
give full use of the Cape railway for militar>- purposes if required, 
a protest should be sent to President Kniger on the suliject. 
These terms were accepted by Rhodes and his colleagues, of 
whom Mr VV. P. Schreiner was one, and a protest was then sent 
by Mr Chamberlain stating that the government would regard 
the closing of the drifts as a breach of the London Convention, 
and as an untricnclly action calling for the gravest remonstrance. 
President Kruger at once reopened the drifts, and undertook 
that he would issue no further proclamation on the subject 
except after consultation with the imperial government. 

On the 29th of December 1895 Dr Jameson (g.v.) made his 
famous raid into the Transvaal, and Rhodes’s complicity in tliis 
movement compelled him to resign the premiership of Cape 
Colony in January 1896, the vacant post being taken by Sir 
Gordon Sprigg. As Rheides’s complicity in the raid became 
known, there uiiturallv arose a strong feeling of resentment and 
astonisimient among his colleagues in the Cape ministry, who 
had Lieen kept in complete ignorance of his connexion with any 
such scheme. Mr llofmeyr and the Bond were loud in their 
denunciation of him, nor ran it be denied that the circumstances 
of the raid greatly embittered against England the Dutch element 
in Cape Colony, and influenced their sub.se(|uent attitude towards 
the Transvaal Boers. 

In 1897 a native rising occurred under Gnlcshwc, a Bantu 
chief, in Griqualand West. Galesliwe was arrested and the 
rebellion repressed. On cross-examination Galeshwe staled 
tliat Bosnian, a magistrate of the Transvaal, had supplied 
ammunition to him, and urged him to rebel against the govern¬ 
ment of Cape Colony. There is every reason to suppose that 
this charge was true, and it is consistent with the intrigues which 
the Boers from time to time practised among the natives. 

In 1897 Sir Alfred Milner was appointed high commissioner 
of South Africa and governor of Cape Colony, in succession to 
Sir Hercules Robinson, who had been created a peer under the 
title of Baron Rosmead in August J896. 

Mr Schreiner's Policy .—In 1898 commercial federation in 
South Africa advanced another stage. Natal entering the cus¬ 
toms union. A fresh convention was drafted at this time, and 
under it “ a uniform tariff on all imported goods consumed 
within such union, and an equitable distribution of the duties 
collected on such goods amongst the parlies to such union, and 
free trade between the colonies and state in respect of all South 
African products," was arranged. In the same year, too, the 
Cape parliamentary election oamrred, and the result was the 
return to power of a Bond ministry under Mr W. 1 ’. Schreiner. 
From this time, until June 1900, Mr Schreiner remained in office 
as head of the Cape government. During the negotiations 
(see ’Tbansvaai.) which preceded the. war in 1899, feeling at the 
Cape ran very high, and Mr Schreiner's attitude was very freely 
discus.scd. As head of a parly, dependent for its position in 
power on the Bond’s support, his position was undoubtedly 
a trying one. At the same time, as prime minister of n British 
colony, it was strongly felt by loyal colonists that he should at 
least have refrained from openly interfering between the Trans¬ 
vaal and the imperial government during the course of most 
difficult negotiations. His public expressions of opinion were 
hostile in tone to the poliey pursued by Mr Chamberlain and 
Sir Alfred Milner. The effect of them, it was believed, might 
eonccivably be to encourage President Kruger in fK‘rsisting in 
his rejection of the British terms. Mr Schreiner, it is true, used 
directly what influence he possessed to induce President Kruger 
to adopt a reasonable course. But however excellent his in¬ 
tentions, his publicly expressed disapproval of the Chamhorlain- 
Milner policy probably (fid more harm than his private influence 
with Mr Kruger could possibly do good. On the iith of June 
1899, shortiv after the Bloemfontein conference, from which 
Sir Alfred Milner had just returned, Mr Schreiner asked the high 
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commissioner to inform Mr Chamberlain that he and his col¬ 
leagues agreed in regarding President Kruger’s Bloemfontein 
proposals as “ practical, reasonable and a considerable step in 
the right direction.” Early in Juno, however, the Cape Dutch 
politicians began to reahzc that President Kruger’s attitude 
w'as nut so reasonable as they had endeavoured to persuade 
themselves, and Mr Hofmcyr, accompanied by Mr Herholdt, 
the Cape minister of agriculture, yisited Pretoria. On arrival, 
they found that the Transvaal Volksraud, in a spirit of defiance 
and even levity, had just pa.ssed a resolution offering four new 
seats in the Volksraad to the mining districts, and fifteen to 
e.\clusively burgher districts. Mr Hofmcyr, on meeting the 
executive, freely expressed indignation at these proceedings. 
Unfortunately, Mr Hofmeyr's influence was more than counter¬ 
balanced by an emissary from the Free State, Mr Abraham 
Fischer, who, while jiurporting to he a peacemaker, practically 
encouraged the Boer executive to lake extreme measures. 
Mr Hofmeyr’s establLshed reputation as an astute diplomatist, 
and as the trusted liiader for years of the Cajic Dutch party, 
made him as ixiwerful a delegate as it was possible to find. If any 
emissary could accomplish any tiling in the way of persuading 
Mr Kruger, it was assuretlly Mr Hofmcyr. Much was looked 
for from his mi.ssion by moderate men of all parties, and by none 
more so, it is fair to believe, than by Mr Schreiner. But Mr 
Hofmeyr’s mission, like every other mission to Mr Kruger to 
induce him to take a reasonable and equitable course, proved 
entirely fruitless. He returned to Cape Town disappointed, but 
probably not altogether surprised at the failure of his mission. 
Meanwhile a new proposal was drafted by the Boer executive, 
which, before it was received in its entirety, or at least before 
it was clearly understood, elicited from Mr Schreiner a letter 
on the 7th of J iily to the Souik African News, in wliich, referring 
to his government, he said :— 

" While anxious and coiitiniiallv active with good hope in the 
c.ause of securing reasonable modihcations of the extsinig repre- 
seiil.itive systoni of the South Aliican Kepnlilic. thi.s government 
is convinced tliat no ground whaleier exists for active interference 
ill the internal affairs of that republic.” 

This letter was precipitate and unfortunate. On the u(li of 
July, after seeing Mr Hofmeyr on his return, Mr Schreiner made 
a personal appeal to President Kruger to approach the imperial 
government in a friendly spirit. At this time an incident 
ixcurred which raised the feeling against Mr Schreiner lo a very 
high pitch. On the 7th of J uly 500 rifles and 1,000,000 rounds of 
ammunition were landed at Port Elizabeth, consigned to the 
P'roe State government, and forwarded to Bloemfontein. Mr 
Schreiner’s attention was called to this coasignnient at the 
time, but he refused to stop it, alleging as his reason that, inas¬ 
much as Great Britain was at peace with the P'ree State, he had 
no right to interdict the pas.sage of arras through the Gape Colony. 
The British colonist is as capable of a grim je.st as the Transvaal 
Boer, and this action of Mr Schreiner’s won for him the nickname 
“ Ammunition Bill.” At a later date he was accused of delay 
in forwarding artillery and rifles for the defence of Kimberley, 
Mafcking and other towns of the eolony. The reason he gave 
for delay was tliat he did not anticipiate war; and that he did 
not wish to excite unwarr.mtable suspicions in tlie minds of the 
Free State. His conduct in both instances was perhaps 
technically correct, but it was much resented by loyal colonists. 

On the 28th of July Mr Chamberlain sent a’conciliatory 
despatch to President Kruger, suggesting a meeting of delegates 
to consider and report on his last franchise proposals, which were 
complex to a degree. Mr Schreiner, on the 3rd of August, tele¬ 
graphed to Mr Fischer begging the Transvaal to welcome Mr 
Chamberlain’s proposal. At n laU'r date, on receiving an inquiry 
from the Free State as to the movements of British troops, 
Mr Schreiner curtly refused any information, and referred 
the P'ree State to the high commissioner. On the 28th of August 
Sir Gordon Sprigg in the House 0/ Assembly moved the adjourn¬ 
ment of the delmte, to discuss the removal of arms to the Free 
State. Mr Schreiner, in reply, used «xpre.ssinns which called 
down upon him the severest censure and indignation, both in 


the colony and in Great Britain. He stated that, should the 
storm burst, he would keep the colony aloof with regard both to 
its forces and its people. In the course of the speech he also 
read a telegram from President Steyn, in which the president 
repudiated all contemplated aggressive action on the part 
of the Tree State as absurd. The speech created a great sensation 
in the British press. It was probitbly foiT^otten at the time 
(though Lord Kimberley afterwards publicly stated it) that one 
of the chief reasons why the Gladstone government had granted 
the retroeciwion of the Transvaal after Majuba, was the fear tliat 
the Ca.pe Colonial Dutch would join their kinsmen if the war 
continued. What was a danger in 1881, Mr Sclireiner knew to 
be u still greater danger in 1899. At the same time it is quite 
obvious, from a review of Mr .Schreiner's eonduct through the 
latter half of 1899, that ho took an entirely mistaken view of the 
Transx aal situation, lie evinced, as premier of the Cajie Colony, 
the same inability to understand the IHtlanders’ grievances, 
the same futile Ix'lief in the eventual fairness of President 
Kruger, lus he had shown when giving evidence beiore the British 
South Africa .Select Committee into the causes of the Jameson 
Raid. Actual experience taught him that President Kruger 
was beyond on appeal to reason, and that tlie protestations of 
President .Steyn were insincere. War had no sooner commenced 
with the ultimatum of the Transvaal Republic on the 9th of 
October 1899, than Mr Schreiner found himself called upon to 
deal with the conduct of Cape rebels. The rebels joined the 
invading forces of President Steyn, whose false assurances 
Mr Schreiner had oflered to an indignant House of Assembly 
only a few weeks before. The wiu- on tlie part of the Republics 
was evidently not to be merely one of self-defence. It was one 
of aggression and aggrandizement. Mr Schreiner ultimately 
addressed, as prime minister, a sharp remonstrance to President 
Steyn for allowing his burghers to invade the colony. He also 
co-operated with Sir Alfred Milner, and used his influence to 
restrain the Bond. 

The War of The first shot actually fired in the 

war was at Kraipan, a small railway station within the colony, 
40 m. soutli of Mafcking, a train being derailed, and ammuni¬ 
tion intended for Colonel Baden-Powcll seized. The effect 
of this was entirely to cut off Mafeking, the northernmost town 
in Cape Colony, and it remained in a state of siege for over seven 
months. On the i6th of October Kimberley was also isolated. 
Proclamations by the Transvaal and Free State annexing portions 
of Cape Colony were actually issued on the i8th of October, and 
included British Bechuanaland and Griqualand West, with the 
diamond fields. On the 28U1 of October Mr Schreiner signed 
a prodamation issued by Sir Alfred Milner as high commissioner, 
declaring the Boer annexations of territory within Cape Colony 
to be null and void. 

Then came tlie British reverses at Mugersfontein (on the nth 
of December) and Storraberg (on the loth of December). The 
effect of these engagements at the very outset of the war, occur¬ 
ring as Uiey did within Cape Colony, was tooffer every inducement 
lo a number of the frontier colonial Boers to join their kinsmen 
of the republics. The Boers were prolific, imd their families large. 
Many younger sons from the colony, with nothing to lose, left 
their homes with horse and rifle to join the republican forces. 

Meanwhile tlie loyal Cape colonists were chafing at the tardy 
manner in which they were enrolled by the imperial authorities. 
It was not until after the arrival of Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitchener at Cape Town on the 10th of January 1900 that these 
invduable, and many of them experienced, men were freely 
invited to come forward. So strongly did Lord Roberts feel on 
the subject, that he at once made Colonel Brabant, a well-known 
and respected colonial veteran and member of the House of 
Assembly, a brigadier-geneial, and started recruiting loyal 
colonists in earnest. On the isth of February Kimberley was 
relieved by General French, and the Boer general, Cronje, 
evacuated Mugersfontein, and retreated towards Bloemfontein. 
Cecil Rhodes was shut up in Kimberley during the whole of the 
siege, and his presence there undoubtedly offered an additional 
‘ Sec also iRAKSVAai.. 
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incentive to the Hocrs to endeavour to capture the town, but 
his unique jK)sition and influence with the De Bcctis workmen 
enabled him to render yeoman service, and infused enthusiasm 
and couraj'f into the inhabitants. 'J'he manufacture of a big 
gun, which was able to compete with the Boer “ Long Tom,” 
at the l)c Beers workshops, under Rhodes’s orders, and by the 
ingenuity of an American, Mr. Labram, who was killed a few days 
after its completion, forms one of the most striking incidents of 
the period. 

With the relief of Mafeking on the )7th of May, the Cape 
rebellion ended, and the colony was, at least for a time, delivered 
of the prc-sence of hostile forces. 

On the 20th of March Mr (afterwards Sir James) Rose-Innes, 
a prominent member of the House of As.scmbly, who for several 
years had held aloof from cither party, and who also had defended 
Mj Schreiner’s action with regard to the passage of arms to the 
Free State, addressed his constituents at Claremont in support 
of the annexation of both republics; and in the course of an 
eloquent .speech he stated that in Canada, in spite of rebellions, 
loyalty had been secured from the J''rench Canadians by free 
institutions. In South Africa they might hope that a similar 
policy would attain a similar result with the Boers. In June, 
Mr Schreiner, whose recent support of Sir Alfred Milner had 
incensed many of his Bond followers, resigned in consequence 
of the refusal of some of his colleagues to support the disfranchise¬ 
ment bill which he was preptired, in accordance with the views 
of the home government, to introduce for the punishment of 
Cape rebels. 'The hill certainly did not err on the side of severity, 
but disfranchisement for their supporters in large numbers was 
more distasteful to the Bond extremists than any stringency 
towards individuals. Sir Gordon Sprigg, who after a political 
crisis of considerable delicacy, succeeded Mr Schreiner and for 
the fourth time became prime minister, was able to pass the 
Bill with the co-operation of Mr Schreiner and his section. 
Tow.ards the end of the year iqoo the war entered on a new 
phase, and look the form of guerilla skirmishes with scattered 
forces of marauding Boers. In December some of these bands 
entered the Cape Colony and endeavoured to induce colonial 
Boers to join them. In this endeavour they met at first with 
little or no success ; but ns the year igoi progressed and the 
Boers still managed to keep the various districts in a ferment, it 
was deemed necessary by the authorities to proclaim martial 
law over the whole colony, and this was done on the gth of 
October T901. 

On the 4th of January igoi Sir Alfred Milner was gazetted 
governor of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony, being 
shortly afterwards created a peer as Lord Milner, and Sir Walter 
Hely-Hutchinson, governor of Natal, was appointed his successor 
as governor of the Cape Colony. Tlie office of high commissioner 
in South Africa was now separated from the governorship of the 
Cape and associated with that of the Transvaal—an indication 
of the changed conditions in South Afriai. The division of the 
colonists into those who favoured the Boer states and those 
firmly attached to the British connexion was reflected, to the 
(letriment of the public weal, in the parties in the Cape parliament. 
Proposals were made to suspend the constitution, but this 
drastic course was not adopted. 'J'he I’rogressive party, the 
name taken by those who sought a permanent settlement under 
the British flag, lost their leader, and South Africa its foremost 
statesman by the death, in May 1902, of Cecil Rhodes, a few 
weeks before the end of the war. 

After the War.— 'l'hc acknowledgment of defeat by the Boers 
in the field, and the surrender of some 10,000 rebels, did not 
weaken the endeavours of the Dutch to obtain political supremacy 
in the colony. Moreover, in the autumn of 1902 Sir Gordon 
.Sprigg, the prime minister, nominally the leader of the Progres¬ 
sives, sought to maintain his position by securing the support 
of the Bond party in parliament In the early part of 1903 
Mr Chamberlain included Cape Town in his visit to South Africiv, 
and had conferences with the political leaders of all parties. 
Reconciliation between the Bond and British elements in the 
colony was, however, still impossible, and the two parties con¬ 


centrated their efforts in a struggle for victory at the coming 
election. Mr Hofmeyr, who had chosen to si)cnd the greater 
part of the war period in Furope, returned to the Cape to re¬ 
organize the Bond. On the other side Dr J ameson came forward 
as the leader of the Progressives. Parliament was dissolved in 
September 1903. It had passed, since the war, two measures 
of importance—one (1902) restricting alien immigration, the 
other (1903) ratifying the first customs convention between all 
the South African colonies. This convention was notable for its 
grant of preferential treatment (in general, a rebate of 25% on 
the customs already levied) to imports from the United Kingdom. 

The election turned on the issue of British or Bond supremacy. 
It was fought on a register purged of the rebel voters, many of 
whom, besides being disfranchised, were in prison. The issue 
was doubtful, and each side sought to secure the support of the 
native voters, who in several constituencies held the balance of 
power. The Bondsmen were more lavish than their opponents 
in their promises to the natives and even invited a Kaffir journal¬ 
ist (who declined) to stand for a seat in the A.ssembly. In view 
of the agitation then proceeding for the introduction of (Chinese 
coolies to work the mines on the Rand, the Progressives declared 
their intention, if returned, to exclude them from the colony, 
and this declanition gained them some native votes. The polling 
(in January and February i904)rcsulted in a Progressive majority 
of five in a house of 95 members. The rejected candidates 
included prominent Bond supporters like Mr Merriman and Mr 
Sauer, and also Sir Gordon Sprigg and Mr A. Douglass, another 
member of the. cabinet. Mr VV. P. Schreiner, the ex-premier, 
who stood as an Independent, was also rejected. 

The Jameson Ministry .—On the i8th of h'ebruary Sir Gordon 
Sprigg resigned and was succeeded by Dr L. S. Jameson, who 
formed a ministry wholly British in character. The first task 
of the new government was to introduce (on the 4th of March) 
an Additional Representation Bill, to rectify—in part- the 
disparity in electoral power of the rural and urban districts. 
Twelve new seats in the House of Assendily were divided among 
the largertowns,and three members were added to the legislative 
council. The town voter being mainly British, the bill met with 
the bitter opposition of the Bond members, wlio declared that 
its object was the. extinction of their parliamentary power. 
In fact, the bill was called for by the glaring anomalies in the 
distribution of scats by which a minority of voters in the country 
districts returned a majority of members, and it left the towns 
still inadequately represented. 'J'he bill was supported by two 
or three Dutch members, who were the object of violent attiu k 
by the Bondsmen. It became law, and the elections for the 
additional seats were held in July, after the dose of the session. 
They resulted in strengthening the Progressive majority both in 
the House of As.sembly and in the legislative council—where 
the Progressives previously had a majority of one only. 

At the outset of its career the Jameson ministry had to face 
a serious financisU situation. During the war the supplying of the 
army in the field had caused an artificial inflation of trade, and 
the Sprigg ministry had pursued a policy of extravagant expendi¬ 
ture not warranted by the finances of the colony. The slow 
recovery of the gold-mining and other industries in the Transvaal 
after the war was reflected in a great decline in trade in Cape 
Colony during the last half of 1903, the distrc.ss being aggravated 
by severe drought. When Dr Jameson assumed oflice he found 
an empty treasurj’’, and considerable temporary loans had to 
be raised. Throughout 1904, moreover, revenue continued to 
shrink—compared with 1903 receipts dropped from 701,000 
to ;f9,9i3,ooo. The government, besides cutting down official 
salaries and exercising strict economy, contracted (July 1904) 
a loan for £3,000,000. It also passed a bill imposing a graduated 
tax (fid. to IS. in the £) on all incomes over £1000. A substantial 
excise duty was placed on spirits and beer, measures of relief 
for the brandy-farmers being taken at the same time. The 
result was that while there was a deficit on the budget of 1904- 
1905 of £7^,000, the budget of 1905-1906 showed a surplus 
of £5161. This small surplus was obtained notwithstanding 
a further shrinkage in revenue. 
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Dr Jameson’s programme was largely one of material develop¬ 
ment. In the words of the speech opening the 1905 session of 
parliament, “ without a considerable development of our agri¬ 
cultural and pastoral resources our position us a self-sustaining 
colony cannot be assured.” This reliance on its own resources 
was the more necessary for the Cape because of the keen rivalry 
of Natal and Delagoa Hay for the carrying trade of the Trans- 
vpl. The opening up of backward districts by railways was 
vigorously pursued, and in other ways great efforts were made 
to as.sist agriculture. These efforts to help the country 
districts met with cordial recognition from the Dutch farmers, 
and the release, in May 1904, of all rebel prisoners was 
another step towards reconciliation. On the exclusion of 
Chinese from the colony the Bond party were also in agreement 
with the ministry. An education act passed in 1905 established 
school boards on a jjopular franchise and provided for the gradual 
introduction of compulsory education. Tlie cultivation of 
friendly relations with the neighbouring colonies was also one 
of the leading objects of J)r Jameson’s policy. The Bond, on its 
side, sought to draw closer to Het Volk, the Boer organization 
in the Transvaal, and similar bodies, and at its iqo6 congress, 
held in March that year at Ceres, a resolution with that aim 
was passed, the design being to unify, in accordance with the 
original conccpiion of the Bond, Dutch sentiment and action 
throughout South Africa. 

Native affairs proved a source of con.sidcrablc anxiety. In 
January 1905 an inter-colonial native affairs commission re¬ 
ported on the native question as it affected South Africa as a 
whole, proposals being made for an alteration of the laws in 
Cape Colony respecting the franchise exercised by natives. In 
the opinion of the commission the pos.scssion of the franchise 
by the Ca]3e natives under existing conditions was sure to create 
in time an intolerable situation, and was an unwise and dangerous 
thing. (The registration of 1905 showed that there were over 
23,000 coloured voters in the colony.) The commission proposed 
separate voting by natives only for a fixed number of members 
of the legislature—the plan adopted in New Zealand with the 
Maori voters. The privileged position of the Cape native was 
seen to be an obstacle to the federation of South Africa. The 
discussion which followed, based partly on the reports that the 
ministry contemplated disfranchising the natives, led, however, 
to no immediate results. 

Another disturbing factor in connexion with native affairs 
was the revolt of the Hottentots and Hcrcros in German South- 
West Africa (i/.v.). In 1904 and the following years large 
numbers of refugees, including some of the most important 
chiefs, fled into British territory, and charges were made in 
Germany that sufficient control over these refugees was not 
exercised by the Cape government. This trouble, however, came 
to an end in Sejrtcmher 1907. In that month Morenga, a chief 
who had been interned by the colonial authorities, but had 
escaped and recommenced hostilities against the Germans, was 
once more on the British side of the frontier and, refusing to 
surrender, was pursued by the Cape Mounted Police and killed 
after a smart action. The revolt in the German protectorate 
had been, nearly a year before the death of Morenga, the in¬ 
direct occasion of a “ Boer raid ” into Cape Colony. In Novem¬ 
ber 1906 a small party of Transviuil Boers, who had been em¬ 
ployed by the Germans against the Hottentots, entered the 
"Colony under the leadership of a man named Ferreira, and began 
raiding farms and forcibly enrolling recruits. Within a week 
the filibusters were all captured. Ferreira and four companions 
were tried for murder and convicted, February 1907, the death 
sentences being commuted to terms of penal servitude. 

As the result of an inter-colonial conference held in Pieter¬ 
maritzburg in the early months of 1906, a new customs con¬ 
vention of a strongly protective character came into force on 
the ist of June of that year. At the same time the rebate on 
goods from Great Britain and reciprocating colonics was in¬ 
creased. The session of parliament which sanctioned this 
change was notable for the attention devoted to irrigation and 
railway schemes. But one important measure of a political 
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character was passed in 1906, namely an amnesty act. Under 
its provisions over 7000 ex-rebels, who would otherwise have 
had no vote at the ensuing general election, were readmitted to 
the franchise in 1907. 

Wliile the efforts made to develop the agricultural and mineral 
resources of the country proved successful, the towns continued 
to suffer from the inflation—over-buying, over-building and 
over-speculation—which marked the war period. As a conse¬ 
quence, imports further declined during 1906-1907, and receipts 
being largely dependent on customs the result was a consider¬ 
ably diminished revenue. The accounts for the year ending 
30th of June 1907 showed a deficit of £640455. The decline in 
revenue, £4,000,000 in four years, while not a true reflection 
of the economic condition of the country—yearly becoming 
more self-supporting by the increase in home produce—caused 
general disquietude and injuriously affected the position of,the 
ministry. In the session of 1907 the Opposition in the legis¬ 
lative council brought on a crisis by refusing to grant supplies 
voted by the lower chamber. Dr Jameson contested the con¬ 
stitutional right of the council so to act, and on his advice the 
governor dissolved parliament in September. Before its dissolu¬ 
tion parliament passed an act imposing a profit tax of 10 % on 
diamond- and copper-mining companies earning over £50,000 per 
annum, and another act establishing an agricultural credit bank. 

Mr Merriman, Premier .—The elections for the legislative 
council were held in January 1908 and resulted in a Bond 
victory. Its supporters, who called themselves the South 
African party, the Progressives being renamed Unionists, 
obtained 17 seats out of a total of 26. Dr Jameson thereupon 
resigned (31st of January), and a ministry was formed with 
Mr J. X. Merriman as premier and treasurer, and Mr J. W. Sauer 
as minister of public works. Neither of these politicians was a 
member of the Bond, and both had held office under Cecil Rhodes 
and W. P. Schreiner. They had, however, been the leading 
parliamentary exponents of Bond policy for a considerable time. 
The elections for the legislative assembly followed in April and, 
partly in consequence of the reinfranchisement of the ex-rebels, 
resulted in a decisive majority for the Merriman ministry. 
There were returned 69 members of the South African party, 
33 Unionists and 5 Independents, among them the ex-premie’rs 
Sir Gordon Sprigg and Mr Schreiner. The change of ministry 
wa.s not accompanied by any relief in the financial situation. 
While the country districts remained fairly prosperous (agri¬ 
cultural and pastoral products increasing), the transit trade 
and the urban industries continued to decline. The depression 
was accentuated by the financial crisis in America, which affected 
adversely the wool trade, and in a more marked degree the 
diamond trade, leading to the partial stoppage of the Kimberley 
mines. (The “ slump " in the diamond trade is shown by a 
comparison of the value of diamonds exported from the Cape 
in the years 1907 and 1908; in 1907 they were valued at 
£8,973,148, in 1908 at £4,796,65^.) This seriously diminished 
the revenue returns, and the public accounts for the year 1907- 
1908 showed a deficit of £996,000, and a prospective deficit for 
the ensuing year of an almost equal amount. To balance the 
budget, Mr Merriman proposed drastic remedies, including the 
suspension of the sinking fund, the reduction of salaries of all 
civil servants, and taxes on incomes of £50 per annum. Partly 
in consequence of the serious economic situation the renewed 
movement for the chwer union of the various South African 
colonies, formally initiated by Dr Jameson in 1907, received 
the support of the Cape parliament. During 1907-1908 a national 
convention decided upon unification, and in 1910 the Union of 
■South Africa was established (see SoiiTH Africa : History). 

Leading Personalities .—The public life of Cape Colony has 
produced many men of singular ability and accomplishments. 
The careers of Cecil Rhodes, of Jan Hendrik Hofracyr, 
and of Dr I.. S. Jameson have been sufficiently indicated (see 
also their separate biographies). Sir Gordon Sprigg, four times 
premier, was associated with the Cape parliament from 1873 to 
1904, and was once more elected to that assembly in 1908. In 
and out of office his zeal was unflagging, and if he lacked those 
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qualities which inspire enthusiasm and are requisite in a great 
leader, he was at least a model of industry. Among other 
prominent politicians were Sir James Rose-lnnes, Mr j. X. 
Merriman and Mr W. P. Schreiner. 'I'he two last named both 
held the premiership; their attitude and views have been 
indicated in the historical sketch. Sir James Rose-lnnes, u 
lawyer whose intellectual gifts and patriotism have never Ix'cn 
impugned, was not a party man,” and this made him, on more 
than one occasion, a somewhat difficult political ally. On the 
native question he held a consistently strong attitude, defending 
their rights, and uncompromisingly opposing the native liquor 
traffic. In igoi he went to the Transvaal as chief justice of that 
colony. Sir Thomas Fuller, a Cape Town representative, though 
he remained outside office, gave staunch support to every en¬ 
lightened liberal and progressive measure which was brought 
forward. A man of exceptional culture and eloquence, he made 
his influence felt, not only in polities, but in journalism and the 
best social life of the ('ape peninsula. From i()02 to i()o8 he 
held the office of agcnt-gcnoral of the colony in London. 

fn literature, the colony has produced at least two authors 
whose works have taken their place among those of the best 
English writers of their day. 'i’he History of South Africa, by 
Mr ii. McCall 'i’he.al, will remain a cla.ssic work of reference. 
'J'he careful industry and the lucidity which characterize Mr 
'i'lical's work stamp him as a historian of whom South Africa 
may well he proud. In fiction, Olive Schreiner (Mrs Cronwright- 
Schreiner) produced, wliile still in her teens, the Story of an 
African Farm, a work which gave great promise of original 
literary genius. Unfortunalclv, she, in common with the rest 
of South Africa, wa.s sub.se(|ucntly swept into tlic seething 
vortex of conlcmpfjrarv politics and controversy. In music 
and painting tliere have been artists of talent in the Cape (olony, 
l>ut the country is still too voting, and the conditions of life too 
disturbed, to allow such a development as has already occurred 
in Australia. 

CoVl'aNORS AT Tim C\PE RINTE 1 MRODCCTION OF RksFONSIIU E 
GoVhUNMhNT 

1870. Sir I lenry Hurkly. 

1877. Sir Barilo Frerc. 

1880. SirHt icules Koinnson. 

1880. Sir 1 Icnrv Loch. 

i 8(>5. Sir Jlercnles Robinson (Lord Rosmeud). 

1807. Sir .Mfrcd Milner. 

igoi. Sir Waller Hely Hutchinson. 

PRTMK Ministers. 

1872. Mr J. r. MoKeno. i8qo. Mr C. j, Rhodes. 

1878. Mr j. tiordon Sprigg. i 8 q 0 . Sir J. Gordon Sprigg. 

1881. Mr T. C. Scanlon. i8«>8. Mr W. I'. Schreiner. 

1884. Mr I'pington. 1900. Sir J. Gordon Spngg. 

1886. Sir J. (iordon Spngg. 1004. Dr L. S. Jameson. 

igo8. Mr J. X, Merriman. 

Tl.; V. R. C.) 

BinMOGRAriiY. —'Ihe majority ol the t'Ot'»ks concerning Cape 
Colony deal also with South Atnca as a wholr (see South .M-rk a: 
tUhlu>f;ml>hy). 'Du* lollowmg list gives l)ooks .sjK't ially relating to the ! 
( Hp<'. VoT ethnography see the works mentioned under Bushmen, 
Hoitfntots. Kaffirs ami bF<‘HUANA. 

|«) I)escn]>tive iiccounls, geography, commerce and economics: 

' 'Hie iH'st early accounts of the colony ar<’ found in du la (mile’s 
foiinial histon(/uc Uh voyage fait on Cop dc Honne hsphatue (Paris, 
17U3), the SfHtrdlt' Description du Cap dr lioune Jistu'rnnce (Amster¬ 
dam. 1778); V. le Vaillant’ft Vovtu’e don'i Ptutmeur de VAfrique 
(Pans, 1700). and Second Vovagt (I'aris. am III. [1704 ■1795]); C. 
'riiimberg's “ Account of the Cape of Goo<l Hope ” in vol. xvi. of 
Pinkerton s Traods (London, 1814) ; sparman’s revrttftf to the 
Capr t>f Hope . . . /77;f-/77<^ (traaslated into English from the 
SNNcdtsh. London, 178*,) an excellent work; and W. Paterson’s 
.•I Xatrolivc of Four Journevs . . . 7777-/779 (London, 1789). 
1 ’. KoUic* or Kolben’s Fresntt StaU of the Cape of Hope (Enghsfi 
translation troin tlic German. Lomloii. 1731) is less trustworthy. 
Sir J. Hariow’s Aa<uint of Tum-t'i into the interior of Southern Africa 
f»7 17(^7-17^)^ (2 vols.. London, 1801-1804); H, Lichtenstein's 
Travels in Southern Africa in /So^;-‘jSo 6 (translated from the German. 

2 vols., London. 1812-1815), ^^d W. J. Burchcll’s Travels tn the 
interior of Southern Africa (2 vols., London. 1822 1824) arc standard 
works. Burchell’s book contaim* the lM*.st map of the ^pe published 
up to that time. W. f*. Gre.sweirs Geof^aphv of Africa south of the 
Zamt>esi (Oxford, 18112) dents specially with C.apo Colony ; the 
lUusttaied Official Handbook of the Cape and South Africa (C^pe Town, 


1893) includes chapters on the zoology, flora, prodnetions and 
r(‘sources of the colony. A. R. E. Burton, Cape Colony To'day 
{CoTiQ Town, IQ07), a u.seful guide to the country and its re.sourccs, 
A Statistital Register is issued yearly by the Cape government. The 
Census of the Colony. /904 ; Central lieport (Cape Town, 1905) and 
previous census reports contain much valuable matter. 

(/>) S])ocial subjects :—For detailed information on sjiecial subjects 
consult The Natives of South Africa (London. 1001); R. Wallace. 
Farming Industries of Cape Colonv (London, i8q 6) ; A. R. E. Burton, 
Cape Colony for the Settler (London, 1901); The Agricultural Journal 
of the Cape ot Good Hope ; Gardner F. Williams. 1 he Diamond Mines 
of South Afrita, revised ed. (New York, I905). an authoritative work 
by a former inanaget ol ttic T)e Beers mine ; A. W. Rogers, An 
Introduchou to the Geologv of Cape Colony (London, U)05) and “ Tho 
Campbell Rand and Gritpiatown Series in Hay,” Trans. Grot. Soc. 
S. Africa, vol. (190b); Feports, Geological Commis'^ion ol the Cape 
of tiood Houe (189b et sei],) ; St tent e in SotUk Afrua (Cape Town. 
I<105); H. A. Hr>'den, Ktoof and Karoo ; .sport, legend and natural 
Instory in ('ape C'olony (London, 1889); South African liducatton 
Yearbook (Cape Colony edition, Cape Town, 190(> et seq.). For 
books {leahng with Koinan-Dutch law, see SoVTH Aj kica. 

{<) History :—II. V. Lcibbrandt. J^nhis of the Archives of the 
Cape of Good Hope (15 vols., vols, v.-vii. contain van Kipln-ek’s 
Journal, Ca]><‘ Town. i8<}b i<»o2l; I'he Kehettion of iSi^, generally 
known as Slaihter's Nek (Capt? Tow'ii, 1902) ; G. M. Theal, Chronicles 
of Cape Comtnandets . . . . . . (Capi* Town. 1882), ami 

liecords of the (.ajw Colony frotn Pdnuary t7y{ to April jSjr, liom 
MS. in the Ri'i'ord Ollice, Ix’mdon (3b vols.. Cape Town, 1897-1905) ; 
History of South Afrita under the Admini^^liation of the Dutch l-.ast 
India Company, to 77^? (2 vols.. Ivondon, 1897) ; Hisioty of 
South Afiua f>om i7<^i; to 7 <s’,y (London, i8gi) ; E. B. W.iteriuever, 
Three Leitutc's on the Cape . . . undei the . . . Duiih Last India 
Company (Cape 'Fown. 1857); A. Wilmot and J. C. ('base. History of 
the . . . Cape . . . from its Discovery to . /,?AS’ ((’ope Town, 
1809); Ladv Anne Barnnrd. South Afrua a Hundred Years A^o : 
Tetters written from the Cape, J7i)7 iMii (London. 1901), a vivid 
jncture of M>cial life, &c. ; Mr.s V. Trotter. Old Cape Colony . . , 
Her Men and Houses from t6^3 to /.Vnb (London, 1903) ; C. T. 
Campbell. liriiisk South Africa, lyyj; (London. 1807), theslorv 
of the British settlers of 1820. Consult also J. Martineau's Life of 
Sir Hurtle Frere; the Autobiography of Sii Hairy Smith; V. A. 
Molti'no’s Life and Times of Sir John Charles Mtdleiut (fiisl jireiiiicr of 
CajK* Colony) (2 vols., London. 1900); A. Wilmol’s Life of Sir 
Richard Southey (T.oncJon, U)04). and G. C. Henderson’s Sir (teorge 
Grey (l.,ondon, 1907). B. Worsfold’s l.ord Milneys Work in South 
Afriui, jSg 7 -j ^03 (l-ondon, 190b), is largely concerned with Cape 
lolitics. For Jilue - bot)ks, cV:c., relating to the colony ]>ublished 
)y tile British parliament, see the Colonial Ofpee List (T.ondon. 
yearly). (F. R. C.) 

CAPEFIGUE, JEAN-BAPTISTE HONORS RAYMOND (1801- 
1873), Fronch liistorian and Iiioeraplicr, was born al Marseilles 
in j8oi. At the age of twenty he went to Paris to study law ; 
but he soon deserted law for journalism. He l>ecamc editor 
of the Quoiidienne, and was afterwards ronnected, either a.s 
editor or leading contributor, with the Temps, the AfcMgcr des 
Chambres, the Kevoluiion de and other papers, lluring 
the ascendancy of the Hourbons he held a post in tlie foreign 
office, to whicli is due the royalism of some of his newspaper 
articles, indeed all Capefigue's works receive their colour from 
his legitimist politics; he preaches divine right and non-re- 
sistanee, and finds polite words even for the profligacy of lamis 
XV. and the worthlessness of fiis mistresses. lie wrote bio¬ 
graphies of Catherine and Marie de’ Medici, Anne and Maria 
Theresa of Austria, Catherine II. of Russia, Elizabeth of England, 
Diana of Poitiers and Agnes Sorcl—for he delighted in passing 
from “ queens of the right hand " to “ queens of the left.” 
Ills historical works, besides histories of the Jews from the fall 
of the Maccabees to the author's time, of the first four centuries 
of the Christian church, and of ICuropcan diplumatists, e.\tcnd 
over the whole range of French history. He died at Paris in 
December 1872. 

The gonenU catalogue of printed books for tho Bibliuth6que 
Nat ionate contains no lewor than seventy seven works (145 volumes) 
]>ulilislied by Capefigiie during forty years. Of these only the 
Histnite de Philippe-.iugusle (4 vols., i8j<,) and the Hiitnire de la 
rfformt, de la lisue et du rff^e dc Henri IV (8 vols., 1834-1835) 
perhaps deserve still to be remembered. For Capefiguc’.s style bears 
evident marks of baste, and altliougli be bad access to an exception¬ 
ally large number of sources of information, including the state papers, 
neither his aceurat y nor his jiidgmimt was to lx; tnisted. 

CAPEL (of Hadham), ARTHUR CAPEL, Baron (fl. 1640- 
1649), English royalist, son of Sir Henry Capel of Raines Hall, 
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Essex, and of Theodosia, daughter of Sir Edward Montagu of 
Broughton, Northamptonshire, was elected a member of the 
Short and Long Parliaments in 1640 for Hertfordshire. He at 
first supported the opposition to Charles’s arbitrary government, 
but soon allied himself with the king’s cause, on which side his 
sympathies were engaged, and was raised to the peerage by the 
title of Baron Capel of Hadham on the (ith of August 1641. On 
the outbreak of the war he was appointed lieutenant-general of 
Shropshire, Cheshire and North Wales, where he rendered useful 
militaiy service.s, and later was made one of the prince of Wales’s 
councillors, and a commissioner at the negotiations at Uxbridge 
in 1645. He attended the queen in her flight to France in 1646, 
but disapproved of the prince’s journey thither, and retired to 
Jersey, subsequently aiding in the king’s escape to the Isle of 
Wight. He was one of the chief leaders in the second Civil War, 
but met with no success, and on the 27th of August, together 
with Lord Norwich, he surrendered to Fairfax at Colchester on 
promise of quarter for life.* This as.surance, however, was after¬ 
wards interpreted as not binding the civil authorities, and his 
fate for some time hung in the balance. He succeeded in escaping 
from the Tower, but was again captured, was condemned to 
death by the new “ high court of justice ” on the 8th of March 
1640, and was beheaded together with the duke of Hamilton 
and Lord Holland the next day. He married Elizabeth, daughter 
and heir of Sir Charles Morrison of Cassiobury, Hertfordshire, 
through whom that estate pas.sed into his family, and by whom 
besides four daughters he had five sons, the eldest Arthur being 
created earl of Essex at the Restoration. Ia)rd Capel, who was 
much beloved, and who was a man of deep religious feeling and 
exemplary life, wrote Daily Obsenations or Meditalions : Divine, 
Morall, piddished with some of his letters in i6.‘;4, and reprinted, 
with a short life of the author, under the title Excellent Con 
teml’lntinns, in ]68j. 

CAPEL CURIG, a tourist resort in Carnarvonshire, North 
Wales, 14J m. from Bangor. It is a collection of a few house.s, too 
scattered to form a village properly so called. At the Roberts hotel 
is shown on a window pane the supposed signature of Wellington. 
'I'he road from Bettws y coed, past the Swallow Falls to Capel 
Curig, and thence to Llanberis and Carnarvon, is very interesting, 
grand and lonely. Excellent fishing is to be had here, chiefly 
for trout. In summer, coaching tours discharge numbers of 
visitors daily; the railway station is Bettws (London & North- 
Western railway). Capel Curig means “ chapel of Curig,” a 
British saint mentioned in Welsh poetry. The place is a centre 
for artists, geologists and botanists, for the ascent of Snowdon, 
Mod Siabod, Glydyr Fawr, Glydyr Fach, Tryfan, &c., and 
for visiting Llyn Ogwen, Llyn Idwal, Twll du (Devil’s Kitchen), 
Nant Ffrancon and the Penrhyn quarries. 

CAPELL, EDWARD (1713-1781), English Shakespearian critic, 
was born at Troston Hall in Suffolk on the nth of June 1713. 
Through the influence of the duke of Grafton he was appointed 
to the office of deputy-inspector of plays in 1737, with a salary 
of £200 per annum, and in 1745 he was made groom of the privy 
chamber through the same influenee. In 1760 appeared his 
Prolusions, or Select Pieces of Ancient Poetry, a collection which 
included Edward 111 ., placed by Capell among the doubtful 
plays of Shakespeare. Shocked at the inaccuracies which had 
crept into Sir Thomas Hanmer’s edition of Shakespeare, he 
projected an entirely new edition, to be carefully collated with 
the original copies. After spending three years in collecting, 
and comparing scarce folio and quarto editions, he published 
his own edition in 10 vols. 8vo (1768), with an introduction 
written in a style of extraordinary quaintness, which was after¬ 
wards appended to Johnson’s and Steevens’s editions. Capell 
published the first part of his commentary, which included 
notes on nine plays with a glossary, in 1774. "This he afterwards 
recalled, and the publication of the complete work. Notes and 
Various Readings of Shakespeare (1779-1783), the third volume 
of which bears the title of The School of Sh^espeare, was com¬ 
pleted, under the superintendence of John Collins, in 1783, two 

‘ Gardiner’s Hist, of the Civil War, iv. 206; c£. article on Fairfax 
by C. H. Frith in the Diet, of Nat. Biog, 
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years after the author’s death. It contains the results of his 
unremitting labour for thirty years, and throws considerable 
light on the history of the times of Shakespeare, as well as on 
the sonrees from which he derived his plots. Collins asserted 
that Steevens had stolen Capell’s notes for his own edition, 
the story being that the printers had been bribed to show 
Steevens the sheets of Capell’s edition while it was passing 
through tlie press. Besides tlie works already .specified, he 
published an edition of Antony and Cleopatra, adapted for the 
stage with the help of David Garrick in 1758. His edition of 
Shakespeare passed through many editions (1768, 1771, 1793, 
1799, 1803, 1813). Capell died in the Temple on the 24th of 
February 1781. 

CAPELLA, MAHTIANUS MINNEUS FELIX, Latin writer, 
according to Cassiodorus a native of Madaura in Africa, flourished 
during the 5th century, certainly liefore the year 439. He appears 
to have practised as a lawyer at Carthage and to have been in 
easy circumstances. His curious encyclopaedic work, entitled 
Salyricon, or De Nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii el de septem 
Artibus liberalihus libri ntmem, is an elaborate allegory in nine 
Ixioks, written in a mixture of prose and verse, after the manner 
of the Mcnippean satires of Varro. The style is heavy and 
involved, loaded with metaphor and bizarre expressions, and 
verbo.se to excess. 'J'he first two books contain the allegory 
proper—the marriage of Mercury to a nymph named Philologia. 
The remaining seven books contain expositions of the seven 
liberal arts, which then comprehended all human knowledge. 
Book iii. treats of grammar, iv. of dialectics, v. of rhetoric, vi. of 
geometry, vii. of arithmetic, viii. of astronomy, ix. of music. 
These abstract discussions are linked on to the original allegory by 
the device of personifying each science as a courtier of Mercury 
and Philologia. The work was a complete encyclopaedia of the 
liberal culture of the time, and was in high repute during the 
middle ages. The author’s chief sources were Varro, Pliny, 
Solinus, Aquila Romanus, and Aristides Quintilianus. His 
prose resembles that of Apuleius (also a native of Madaura), but 
is even more difficult. The verse portions!, which are on the 
whole correct and classically constructed, are in imitation of 
Varro and arc less tiresome. 

A passive in book viii. contains a very clear statement of the 
heliocentric system of astronomy. It has been supposed that 
Copernicus, who quotes Capella, may have received from this 
work some hints towards his own new system. 

Kditio princcp.s, by !•'. Vitalis Bodiantis, 1490 ; the Iwst modem 
cdilion is that of K. Ey-sa-nhardt (1866); for the relation of Martianus 
t'lipelU to Aristides yuiiitilianus see H. Deiters, Studien eu den 
griechisrhen Musihe-rn (1881). In the nth centurv the German 
monk Notker Labco translated the first two books 'into Old High 
German. 

CAPE MAY, a city and watering-place of Cape May county. 
New Jersey, U.S.A., on the Atlantic coast, 2 m. E.N.E. of Cape 
May, the S. extremity of the state, and alfout 80 m. S. by E. of 
Philadelphia. Pop. (1890) 2136; (1900) 2257 ; (1905, state 
census) 3006. Cape May is served by the Maryland, Delaware 
& Virginia (by ferry to Lewes, Delaware), the West Jersey & 
Seashore (Pennsylvania system), and the Atlantic City (Reading 
systein) railways, and, during the summer season, by steamboat 
to Philadelphia. The principal part of the city is on a peninsula 
(formerly Cape Island) between the ocean and Cold Spring 
inlet, which has been dredged and is protected by jetties to make 
a suitable harbour. The further improvement of the inlet and the 
harbour was authorized by Congress in 1907. On the ocean side, 
along a hard sand beach 5 m. long, Ls the Esplanade. There are 
numerous hotels and handsome cottages for summer visitors, who 
come especially from Philadelphia, from New York, from the 
South and from the West. Cape May offers good bathing, 
yachting and fishing, with driving and hunting in the wooded 
country inland from the coast. At Cape May Point is the Cape 
May lighthouse, 145 ft. high, built in 1800 and rebuilt in 1859. 
In the city are canneries of vegetables and fruit, glass-works and 
a gold-beating establishment. Fish and oysters are exported. 
Cape May was named by Comelis Jacobsen Mey, director of the 
Prince Hendrick (Delaware) river for the West India Company of 
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Holland, who took possession of the river in 1623, and planted 
the short-lived colony of Fort Nassau 4 m. below Philadelphia, 
near the present Gloucester (ity, N.J. Gape May was settled 
about “ previous attempt to settle here made by Samuel 

iJlommaert in 1631 was unsuccessful. It was an important 
whaling port early in the i8th century, and became prominent as 
a watering-place late in that centurj', It was inrorporated as 
the borough of Caf)e Island in 1848, and chartered as tlie city ol 
Cape Island in 1851 ; in 1869 the name was changed to Cape Mav. 

CAPENA, an ancient city of .southern Etruria, frequently 
mentioned with Veil and Falerii. Its exact site is. however, un¬ 
certain. According to Cato it was a colony of the former, and in 
the wars between Veii and Rome it appearsas dependent upon Vcii, 
after the fall of which town, however, it IxM-ame subject to Rome. 
Out of its territory the Irihiis Strllatina was formed in 367 B.c. 
In^atcr rcpubliciui times the eity itself is hardly mentioned, 
but under the. empire a munidpium Cafirnatium foederatum is 
frequently mentioned in inscriptions. (){these several W'ere found 
upon the hill known as Civitucola, about 4 in. north-east of the 
post station of ad Vicesimum on the ancient Via Flaminia, a site 
which is well adapted for an ancient citv. It lies on the north 
side of a dried-up lake, oni-e no doubt a volcanic crater. Remains 
of building.s of the Roman period also exist there, w’hilc, in the 
sides of the hill of .S. Martino which lies on the north-east,^ rock- 
eut tomhs Ixdonging to the 7th and 6th centuries b.c. but used in 
Roman times for fresh burials, were cxravated in 1859-1864, and 
again in 1904. Inscriptions in early Latin and in local dialect 
were al.so found fW. Henzen, Kullettim deW Jdituta, 1864, 143 ; 
R. I’aribeni, Nidizir deg,li Scavi, 11)05, 301). Similar tombs have 
also been found on the hills south of ( ivitiieola. G. B. dc Rossi, 
however, supposed that tlie games of which records (fragments of 
the jasti ludormn) were also discovered at Civitucola, were those 
which were celebrated trom time immemorial at the Lucus 
Feroniae, with which he therefore proposed to identify this site, 
placing Capena itself at. S, Orestc, on the south-eastern side of 
Mount Soracte. But there are difficulties in the way of this 
as,sumption, and it is more probable that the Lucus Fcruiiiae is to 
Ik‘ sought at or near Nazzano, where, in the excavation of a 
einailar building whieli some conjecture to have been the aetual 
temple ol Feronia, inscriptions relating to a munieipality were 
found. Others, however, propose to place Lucus Feroniae at 
the ehurch of .S. Abbondio, i m. east of Rignano and 4 m. north- 
north-west of Civitucola, whicIi is built out of ancient materials. 
(Jn the Via Flaminia, 26 m. from Rome, near Rignano, is the 
Christian cemetiiry of Theodora. 

See K. lanciani. JtuUrtliuo dclV /s/Z/a/e, i87i>, ;i2: C,. B. <lc Rossi, 
Amiali UrlV IsIiIiiUk 1883, 254; IhtllcUimi (iistuinii, 1883. 115; 

G. Dennis, Cilia and CenuUfriri nf Elnin'ii (I,onilon, l88(), i. 131 ; 
K. Bormaim, Carpus liinriptiimum Lalinuriim (Berlin, 1888), xi. 571 ; 

H. Nissen, llalischr l.aiidrskmide (Berlin, iiioi), ii. 309; R. Parilieni, 

in Mofiumeuti dei I.iniei, xvi. (iQOt)), 277 seq. (T. As.) 

CAPER, FLAVIUS, I •tilin grammarian, flourished during the 
and century. He devoted special attention to the early Latin 
writers, and is highly spoken of by Priscian. Caper was the 
author of two works -- Dc Lingua Latina and De Duhiis Generibus. 
These works in their nrigiual form arc lost; but two short 
treatises entitled Dc Orthngraphia and Dc Verbis Duhiis luive 
come down to us under his name, proliahly excerpts from the 
original works, with later additions by an unknown writer. 

See F. Osann. He Fluno Capra (1849). and review by W. Christ in 
Phihliigus, xvin. 103-170 (1862), wliere .several editions of other 
important grammarians are noticed ; G. Keil, “ De Flavio Gram- 
niatico." in Disserlattmes Ilalenses, x. (18S9); text in H. Keil's 
liramiiiatui Lahui, vii. 

CAPERCALLY, or CAPERKAttv,® a bird’s name commonly 
derived from the Gaelic capuU, a horse (or, more properly, a 

* Some writers wrongly speak as though the two hills were identical. 

'•* This IS the speltmg of the old law-tioaks. as given by I’rnnant. 
the zoologist, wlio, on something more tliaa mere report, first in¬ 
cluded this bird among the British fauna. The only one of the 
" Scots Acts," howrver, in whicli the presr-nt writer has lieon alile 
to ascertain that the bird is named is No. 30 of James VI. (1621). 
winch was passed to protect " powties, partrikes, moore foulles, 
btakcoks, gray henius, termigantis, quailzies, capcrcaiints," &c. 


mitre), and coibk, a wood, but with greater likelihood, according 
to the opinion of Dr M 'Lauchlan, from cabher, an old man (and, 
by metaphor, an old bird), and cnille, the name of Telran urogallus, 
the largest of the grouse family (Tclraimidac), and a species which 
was formerly indigenous to Scotland and Ireland. The word is 
frequently spelt otherwise, as capcrealze, caperrailzic (the z, 
a letter unknown in Gaelic, being pronounced like y), and avper- 
caillie, and the English name of wood-grouse or cock-of-thc-wood 
has been often applied to the same bird. The earliest notice of 
it a.s an inhabitant of North Britain seems to be by Hector 
Boetliius, whose works were published in 1526, and it can then 
be traced through various Scottish liters, to whom, however, 
it was evidently but little known, for about 200 years, or muylx; 
more, and by one of them only, Bishop Lesley, in 1578, was a 
definite habitat assigned to it;—“ In Ro.s.sia quo<]uc Loiiguhaliria 
fl>ochaber|, atque uliis montanis locis” (De Onginc. Maribus 
dc rebus geslis Scolorum. Romae ; cd. 1675, p. 24). Pennant, 
during one of his tours in Scotland, found that it was then (1769) 
still to be met with in Glen Moriston and in The Chi.sholm’s 
country, whence he saw a cock-bird. We may infer that it 
became extinct about that time, .since Robert Gray (Girds of the 
West of Scotland, p. 229) quotes the Rev. John Grant as writing 
in 1794 : “ The la.sl seen in Scotland was in the woods of Strath- 
glass about thirty-two years ago.” Of its existenre in Ireland 
we have scarcely more details. If we may credit the Gaimies 
sylvcstres of Ciiraldus Cambrensis with being of this speries, 
it was once abundant there, and VViilughby (1678) wa.s tolil 
that it was known in that kingdom as the " cock-of-ihe-wood.” 
A lew other writers mention it by the same name,and John Rutty, 
in 1772, says {Nat. Hisl. Dublin, i. p. 302) that “ one was seen 
in the county of l.eitrim about the year 1710, hut they have 
entirely di.sapj.iearctl of late, by reason of the destruetioii of our 
woods.” Pennant also states that ahimt 1760 a few were to 
he found ahoutThoma.slown in Tipperary, hut no later evidence 
is forthcoming, and thus it woulil seem that the species was 
exterminated at nearly the same period in boUi Ireland and 
•Scotland. 

When the prartice of planting was introduced, the restoration 
of this fine bird to both countries wa.s attempted, in Ireland 
the trial, of which some particulars arc given by J. Vaughan 
Thompson (Bird.'; of Ireland, ii. 32), was made at Glengariff, 
hut it seems to have utterly failed, whereas in Scotland, where 
it was begun at Taymoulli, it finally surceedetl, and the .species 
is now not only firmly established, hut is increasing in numbers 
and range. Mr L. Lloyd, the author of several excellent works on 
the wild sports and natural hislury of Scandinavia, supplied 
the stock from .Sweden, hut it must he alwat'S borne in mind 
that the original British race was wholly extinct, and no remains 
of it are known to exist in any museum. 

This species is widely, though intermittently, distributed on 
the continent of Europe, from Ijtplund to the northern parts 
of Spain, Italy and Greece, but is alway.s restricted to pine- 
forests, whirli alone afford it food in winter. Its bones have been 
found in the kitchen-middens of Denmark, proving that country 
to have once been clothed with woods of that kind. Its remains 
have also tx'en recognized from the caves of Aquitaine. Its 
eastern or .southern limits in Asia cannot he precisely given, 
but it certainly inhabits the forests of a great part of Siberia. 
On the Stannovoi Mountains, however, it is replaced by a 
distinct though nearly allied speries, tlie T. urogalloides of 
Dr von MiddendorfI,* which is smaller with a slenderer bill but 
lunger tail. 

The cock-of-the-wood is remarkable for his large size and dark 
plumage, with the breast metallic green. He is polygamous, 
and in spring mounts to the topmost bough of a tall tree, whence 
he challenges all comers by extraordinary sounds and gestures; 
while the hens, which are much smaller and mottled in colour, 
timidly abide below the result of the frequent duels, patiently 
submitting themselves to the victor. While this is going on it 
is the pracrice in many countries, though generally in defiance 

’ Not to be confounded with the bird so named previously by Prof. 
Nilsson, which is a hybrid. 
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of the law, for the so-called sportsman stealthily to draw nigh, 
and with well-aimed gun to murder the principal performer 
in the scene. The hen makes an artless ne.st on the ground, and 
lays tlierein from .seven to nine or even more eggs. The young arc 
able to fly soon after they are hatched, and towards the end of 
siintiner and beginning of autumn, from feeding on the fruit 
and leaves of the billx’rries and other similar plants, which form 
the undereovert of the forests, pet into excellent condition and 
liecoTne good eating. With the first heavy falls of snow they 
betake themselves to the trees, and then, feeding on the 
pine-leaves, their flesh specflily acquires so strong a flav our of tur¬ 
pentine as to l.)e distasteful to most palates. 'I’hc usual method of 
pursuing this species on the eontinent of Europe is In’ encouraging 
a trained dog to range the forest and spring the birds, which then 
perch on the trees ; while he is ha) ing at the foot their attention 
is so miK-h attracted by him tliat they permit the near approach 
of his master, who thus obtains a more or less ea.sy shot. A 
considerable number, however, are also snared. Hybrids are 
very frequently produced between the capcrcally and the black 
grouse {T. Mrt'x), and the offspring has been descril)cd bv 
some authors under the name of T. viedhis, as though a dislinrt 
species. (A. N.) 

CAPERN, EDWARD (jSig-iSy.^), English poet, was tom 
at Tiverton, Devonshire, on the 21st of January i8i(). From an 
early age he worked in a lace factory, but owing to failing eyesight 
he had to atondon this occupation in 1847 and he was in dire 
distress until he secured an apfiointmcnt to be “ the Rural 
Postman of Kideford,” by which name he is usually known. 
He occupied his leisun' in writing occasional poetry which struck 
the poi)ular fancy. Collected in a volume and publishetl by 
subscription in i<S56, it received the warm praise of the reviews 
and many distinguished people. Poems, liy Edward Cupern, 
was followed by fiallads and .Songs (1858), The Devonshire 
Melodist ('A collection of the antbor's songs, some of them to his 
own music) and Wayside Warbles (1865), and resulted in a civil 
list pension being granted him by Lord J'ahnerston. He died 
on the 5th of June 1894. 

CAPERNAUM (KtOTcpmoii/i.; probably, “the village of 
Nahum “), an ancient city of (iaiilee. More than any other place, 
it was the home of Jesus after he togan his mission ; there be 
prearhed, cidled several of his diseiples, and did many works, but 
without meeting with much rcsfmnse from the inhabitants, over 
whom he pronounced the betivy denunciation: - “And Ibnii, 
Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, shalt to brought 
down to bell.’’ The site of the city has been a matter of much 
dispute,—one ptirty, headed by Dr E. Robinson, maintaining an 
identification with Khun Minyeh at the north-west corner of the 
Sea of (Jalilee, and another, represented especially by Sir C. W. 
Wilson, supporting the claims of Tell Hum, midway between 
Khan Minyeh and the mouth of the Jordan. Khun Minyeh is 
beautifully sittiated in a “ fertile plain formed by the retreat of 
the mountains about the middle of the western shore ” of the Sea 
of Galilee. Its ruins are not very extensive, though they may 
have been despoiled for building the great Saracenic Khun from 
which they take their name. In the neightourhood is a water- 
source, Ain et-TSUghah, an Arabic comiplion of Hepbipegem 
<>r Seven Springs (referred to by Josephus as being near 
Capernaum). Tell Hum lies about 3 m. north of KhAn Minyeh, 
and its ruins, covering an area of “ half a mile long by a quarter 
wide.” prove it to have been the site of no small town. It must 
be admitted that if it be not Capernaum it is impossible to say 
what ancient place it represents. But it is doubtful whether 
Tell Hum can lie considered as a corruption of Kefr Na^um, the 
Semitic name which the Greek represents : and there is not here, 
as at KhAn Minyeh, any spring that can be equated to the 
Heptapegon of Josephus. On the whole tlie probabilities of the 
two sites seem to balance, and it is practically impossible without 
further discoveries to decide between them. The sites of the 
neighbouring cities of Beth.saida and Clwrozin are probably to be 
sought respectively at El-Bateiha, a grassy plain in Ac north-east 
comer of the lake, and at Kerazeh, t m. north of Tell Hum. 
According to the so-called Pseudo-Metiwdius there was a tradition 
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Aat Antichrist would bo bom at Chorazin, educated at Bethsaida 
and rule at Capernaum—hence the curse of Jesus upon Acse 
cities. 

On the site of Capernaum set- especailly W. Sanday in Journal of 
ThetUoateal Studies, vol. v. p. 42. (R. A. S. .M.) 

CAPERS, the unexpanded flower-buds of Capparis spitun-a, 
prepared with vinegar for use ns a pickle, 'ilic caper plant is a 
trailing shrub, Iwlunging to the Mediterranean region, resembling 
in habit the common bramble, and having handsome flowers of a 
pinkish white, wiA four petals, and numerous long tassel-like 
stamens. The leaves are .simple and ovate, wiA spiny stipules. 
The plant is cultivated in Sicily and the south 0/ France ; and in 
commerce capers ate valued ticcording to the period at which 
Uie buds are gathered and preserved The finest are the young 
tender buds called “ nonpiu'eil," after which, gradually increasing 
in size and lessening in value, come “ superfine.” “ fi^e,” 
“ capucin ” and “ capot.” Other species of Capparis are 
similarly employed in various localities, and in some cases the 
fruit is pickled. 

CAPET, the name of a family to which, for nearly nine centuries, 
the kings of France, and many of tl>e rulers of the most powerful 
fiefs in that country, tolonged, and which mingled with several 
of the oAer royal raois of Europe. Tlie original significance of 
the name remains in dispute, but Ae first of the family to whom 
it was applied was Hugh, who w’as elected king of the Franks in 
987. The real founder of the house, however, was Robert Ae 
Strong (17.0.), who received from Charles the Bald, king of tlie 
Franks, the counLships of Anjou and Blois, and who is sometimes 
called duke, as he exercised some military authority in the district 
between the Seine and the Loire. According toAimoin of Saim- 
Germain-des-I‘ri 5 .s, and Ae chronicler, Richer, he was a Saxon, 
hut historiaas question Ais statement. Robert's two sons, Odo 
or Eudes, and Robert 11 ., succeeded their father socoe.sBi\'ely as 
dukes, and, in 887, some of the Franks chose Odo as their king. 
A .simil.ar step was taken, in 922, in the case of Robert II., Ais 
loo marking the increasing irritiition felt at the weakness of the 
Caroliiigian kings. When Robert died in 923, be was sucoeeded 
by bis broAcr-in-law, Rudolph, duke of Burgundy, and not by 
his son Hugh, who is known in history as Hugh the Great, duke of 
France and Burgundy, and who.se domain extended fnim the 
toire to the frontiers of I'ieardy. When Louis V., king of the 
Franks, died in 987, the Franks, setting aside tlie Carolingians, 
putised over his broAcr Charles, and elected Hugh Capet, son of 
Hugh Ae Great, as their king, and crowned him at Reims. 
Avoiding Ae pretensions which had been made by Ac Caro- 
lingian king.s, Ac Capetian kings were content, for a time, with a 
more modest position, and the story of the growth of Aeir power 
belongs to Ae history of France. They had to combat tlie feudal 
nobility, and later, the younger bninAes of the royal house 
established in the great duchies, and Ae main reason for the 
permanence of tlieir power was, perhaps, Ae fact that Acre were 
few minorities among them. The direct line ruled in France 
from 987 to 1238, when, at Ae deaA of King Charles IV., it was 
succeed^ by Ac younger, or Valois, branch of Ae family. 
Philip VL, the first of tto Valois kings, was a son of Charles J., 
count of Valois and grandson of King Pliilip III. (see Valois). 
The Capieuan-Vaiois dynasty lasted until 1498, when louis, duke 
of Orleans, became king as Louis XII., on Ac death of King 
Charles VIII. (see Oblkans). Louis XU. dying childless, the 
house of Valois-Angoulcme followed from Francis 1 . to Ae death 
of Henry III. in 1589 (see Angoulcme), when Ae lust great 
Capetian family, the BouAons {q.v.) mounted the throne. 

Scarody second to the roval house is the branch to whiA 
bekinged Ae dukes of Buiguiidy. In the loA century the duchy 
of Burgundy fell into the hands of Hugh the Great, iaAer of 
Hugh Capet, on whose deaA m 956 it passed to his son Otto, and, 
in 965, to his son Henry. In 103* Robert, Ae second son of 
Robert the Pious, king of Ae Franks, and grandson of Hugh 
Capet, founded the first ducal bouse, whiA ruled until lafir. 
For two years the duchy was in Ae hands of the crown, but in 
1363, the second ducal houtte, also Capetian, was founded by 
Philip the Bold, son of JAo II., king of France. 'Hiis branch 
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of the Capetians is also distinguished by its union with the 
Habsburgs, through the marriage of Mary, daughter of Charles 
the Bold, diiKr of Burgundy, with Maximilian, afterwards the 
emperor Maximilian 1 . Of great importance also was the house 
of the rounts of Anjou, which was founded in 1246, by Charles, 
son of the h'rench king Louis VJII., and which, in 1630, was 
raised to the dignity of a dukedom (sec An.iou). Members of 
this family sat u))on the thrones of two kingdoms. The counts 
and dukes of Anjou were kings of Naples from 1263 to 1442. 
In 1308 Charles Robert of Anjou was elected king of Hungary, 
his claim being based on the marriage, of his grandfather Charles 
II., king of Naples and count of Anjou, with Maria, daughter of 
Stephen V., king of llungiiry. A third branch formed the house 
of the counts of Artois, which was founded in 1238 by Robert, 
son of King Louis VIII. This house merged in that of Valois 
in >383, by the marriage of Margaret, daughter of Louis, count 
of Artois, with Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy. The throne 
of Navarre was also filled by the fiapetians. In 1284 Jeanne, 
daughter and heiress of Henry I., king of Navarre, married 
Philip IV., king of France, and the two kingdoms were united 
until Philip of Valois became king of France as Philip VI. in 
1328, when Jeantie, daughter of King Louis X., and heiress of 
Navarre, married Ptiilip, count of Evreux (see Navarrk). 

In the 13th century the throne of Constantinople was occupied 
by a branch of the Capetians. Peter, grandson of King Louis VI., 
obtained that dignity in 1217 as brother-in-law of the two 
previous emperors, Baldwin, count of Flanders, and his brother 
Henry. Peter was succeeded successively by his two sons, 
Robert and Baldwin, from whom in letii the empire was re¬ 
covered by the Creeks. 

The counts of Dreux, for two centuries and a half (1132-1377), 
and the counts of Evreux, from 1307 to 1425, also belonged to the 
family of the Capets,—other members of which worthy of mention 
are the Dunois and the ].onguevilles, illegitimate branches of the 
house of Valois, which produced many famous warriors and 
courtiers. 

CAPE TOWN, the capital of the Cape Province, South Africa, 
in 33° 56' .S., 18° 28’ E. It is at the north-west extremity of 
the Cape Peninsula on the south shore of Table Bay, is 618t m. 
by sea from London and Q57 by rail south-west of Jobannesburg. 
Few cities arc more magnificently situated. Behind the bay 
the massive wall of Table Mountain, 2 ra. in length, rises to a 
height of over 3500 ft., while on the east and west projecting 
mountains enclose the plain in which the city lies. The mountain 
to the east, 3300 ft. high, which projects hut slightly seawards, 
is the Devil’s Peak, that to the west the Lion’s Head (over 
2000 ft. high), with a lesser height in front called the Lion’s Rump 
or Signal Hill. 'I’hc city, at first confined to the land at the 
head of the bay, has extended all round the .shores of the bay 
and to the lower spurs of Table Mountain. 

The purely Uittch aspect which Cape Town preserved until 
the middle of the 19th century has disappeared. Nearly all 
the stucco-fronted brick houses, with flat roofs and cornices 
and wide spreading stnef>s, of the early Dutch settlers have been 
replaced by shops, warehouses and offices in styles common to 
I'.nglish towns. Of the many fine public buildings which adorn the 
city scarcely any date before i860. The mixture of races among 
the inhabitants, especially the presence of numerous Malays, 
who on all festive occasions appear in gorgeous raiment, gives 
additional animation and colour to the street scenes. The 
mosques with their cupolas and minarets, and houses built in 
Eastern fashion contrast curiously with the Renaissance style 
of most of the modern buildings, the medieval aspect of the 
castle and the quaint appearance of the Dutch houses still 
standing. 

Chief Public Buildings .—The castle stands near the shore 
at the head of the bay. Begun in 1666 its usefulness as a fortress 
has long ceased, but it .serves to link the city to its past. West 
of the castle is a large oblong space, the Parade Ground. A 
little farther west, at the foot of the central jetty is a statue 
of Van Riebeek, the first governor of the Cape. In a line with 
the jetty is Adderlcy Street, and its continuation Government 
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Avenue. Adderley Street and the avenue make one straight 
road a mile long, and at its end are “ the Gardens,” as the suburbs 
built on the rising ground leading to Table Mountain are called. 
The avenue itself is fully half a mile long and is lined on either 
side with fine oak trees. In Adderley Street are the customs 
house and railway station, the Standard hank, the general post 
and telegraph offices, with a tower 120 ft. high, and the Dutch 
Reformed church. The church dates from 1699 and is the oldest 
church in South Africa. Of the original building only the clock 
tower (sent from Holland in 1727) remains. Government 
Avenue contains, on the east side, the Hou.ses of I’arliament, 
government house, a modernized Dutch building, and the Jewish 
•synagogue; on the west side arc the Anglican cathedral and 
grammar schools, the public library, botanic gardens, the museum 
and South African college. Many of these buildings arc of 
considerable architectural merit, the material chiefly used in 
their construction being granite from the Paarl and red orick. 
The botanic gardens cover 14 acres, contain over 8000 varieties 
of trees and plants, and afford a magnificent view of Table 
Mountain and its companion heights. In the gardens, in front 
of the library is a statue of Sir George Grey, governor of the Cajie 
from 1854 to 1861. Tlie most valuable portion of the library is 
the 5000 volumes presented by Sir George Grey. In Queen 
Victoria Street, which runs along the west side of the gardens, 
are the Cape University buildings (begun in 1906), the law courts. 
City club and Huguenot memoriiU hall. The Anglican cathedral, 
begun in itjoi to replace an unpretentious building on the same 
site, is dedicated to St George. It lies between the library and 
St George’s Street, in which are the chief newspaper offices, 
and premises of the wholesale merchants. West of .St George’s 
Street is Grecnmarket Square, the centre of the town during 
the Dutch period. From the balcony of the town house, which 
overlooks the square, proclamations were read to the burghers, 
summoned to the spot by the ringing of the bell in the small- 
domed tower. Still farther west, in Riebeek Square, is the old 
slave market, now used as a church and sebiMil for coloured people. 

Facing the north side of the Parade Ground are the handsome 
municipal buildings, completed in 1906. The most conspicuous 
feature is the clock tower and belfry, 200 ft. high. The hall is 
130 ft. by 62, and 55 ft. high. Oppo.sile the main entrance is 
a statue of Edward Vll. by William Goscombe John, unveiled 
in i()OS. The opera house occupies the north-west corner of 
the Parade Ground. PIcin .Street, which leads south from the 
Parade Ground, is noted fur its cheap shops, largely patronized 
on Saturday nights by the coloured inhabitants. In Sir Lowry 
Road, the chief eastern thoroughfare, is the large vegetable 
and fruit market. Immediately west of the harlxair are the con¬ 
vict station and Somerset hospital. 'J'hey are built at the town 
end of Greenpoint Common, the open space at the foot of Signal 
Hill. Cape Town is provided with an excellent water supply 
and an efficient drainage system. 

The Suburbs .—The suhurhs of Cape Town, for natural beauty 
of position, are among the finest in the world. On the west they 
extend about 3 m., by Green Point to Sea Point, between the sea 
and the foot of the Lion’s Rump; on the east they run round the 
foot of the Devil’s Peak, by Woodstock, Mowbray, Rondebosch, 
Newlands, Claremont, &c., to Wynljerg, a distance of 7 m. Though 
these are managed 1 ly various municipalities, there is practically no 
break in the buildings for the whole distance. All the parts are 
connected by the suburban railway service, and by an electric 
tramway system. A tramway also runs from the town over the 
Kloof, or pass between Table Mountain and the Lion’s Head, 
to Camp’s Bay, on the west coast south of Sea Point, to which 
place it is continued, the tramway thus completely circling the 
Lion’s Head and Signal Hill. Of the suburbs mentioned. Green 
Point and Sea Point are seaside resorts, Woodstock being both 
a business and residential quarter. Woodstock covers the ground 
on which the British, in 1806, defeated the Dutch, and contains 
the house in which the articles of capitulation were signed. 
Another seaside suburb is Milnerton, on the north-east shores 
of Table Bay at the mouth of the Diep river. Near Maitland, 
and 3 m. from the city, is the Cape Town observatory, built in 
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1820 and maintained by the British government. Rondcbosch, 
S ra. from the city, contains some of the finest of the Dutch 
mansions in South Africa. Less than a mile from the station 
is Groote Schuur, a typical specimen of the country houses built 
by the Dutch settlers in the 17th century. The house was the 
property of Cecil Rhodes, and was bequeathed by him for the 
use of the prime minister of Federated South Africa. Tlie 
grounds of the estate extend up the slopes of Table Mountain. 
At Newlands is Bishop’s Court, the home of the archbishop of 
Cape Town. More distant suburbs to the south-east are Con- 
stantia, with a famous Dutch farm-house and wine farm, and 
Muizenberg and Kalk Bay, the two last villages on the shore 
of False Bay. At Muizenberg Cecil Rhodes died, 1Q02. Facing 
the Atlantic is Rout’s Bay, 10 m. south-south-west of Wynberg. 

Most of the suburbs and the city itself are exposed to the south¬ 
east winds which, passing over the flats which join the Cape 
Peninsula to the mainland, reach the city sand-laden. From its 
bracing qualities this wind, which blows in the summer, is known 
as the “ Cape Doctor.” During its prevalence Table Mountain 
is covered by a dense whitish-grey cloud, overlapping its side 
like a tablecloth. 

The Harbour. —Table Bay, 20 m. wide at its entrance, is fully 
e.xposed to north and north-west gales. The harbour works, 
begun in i860, afford sheltered accommodation for a large 
number of vessels. From the west end of the bay a breakwater 
extends north-east for some 4000 ft. Fast of the breakwater 
and parallel to it for 2700 ft. is the South pier. From breakwater 
and pier arms project laterally. In the area enclosed are the 
Victoria basin, covering 64 acres, the Alfred basin of 8^ acres, 
a graving dock 529 ft. long and a patent slip for ves.sels up to 
1500 tons. There is good anchorage outside the Victoria basin 
under the lee of the breakwater, and since 1904 the foreshore 
east of the south pier has been reclaimed and additional wharfage 
provided. Altogether there are 2i m. of quay walls, the wharfs 
being provided with electrical cranage. Cargo can be transferred 
direct from the shiji into railway trucks. Vessels of the deepest 
draught can enter into the Victoria ba.sin, the depth of water 
at low tide ranging from 24 to 36 ft. 

7 rude and Communtcation.- —The port has a practical mono¬ 
poly of the passenger traffic between the Cape and England. 
Several lines of steamers—chiefly British and German—maintain 
regular communication with Europe, the British mail boats 
taking sixteen days on the journey. By its railway connexions 
Cape Town affords the quickest means of reaching, from western 
Europe, every other town in South Africa. In the import trade 
Cape Town is closely rivalled by Port Elizabeth, but its export 
trade, which includes diamonds and bar gold, is fully 70 % of 
that of the entire colony. I n 1898, the year before the beginning 
of the Anglo-Boer war, the volume of trade wasImports 
£3,128,292, exports £15,881,952. In 1904, two years after the 
conclusion of the war the figures were ;—imports £9,070,757 ; 
exports £17,471,760. In 1907 during a period of severe and 
prolonged trade depression the imports had fallen to £5,263,930, 
but the exports owing entirely to the increased output of gold 
from the Rand mines had increased to £37,994,658; gold and 
diamonds represented over £37,000,000 of this total. The 
tonnage of ships entering the harbour in 1887 was 801,033. I” 
1904 it had risen to 4,846,012 and in 1907 was 4,671,146. Tlie 
trade of the port in tons was 1,276,350 in 1899 and 1,413,471 in 
1904. In J907 it had fallen to 658,721. 

Defence.—Cape Town, being in the event of the closing of the 
Suez Canal on the main route of ships from Europe to the East, 
is of considerable strategic importance. It is defended by several 
batteries armed with modern heavy guns. It is garrisoned by 
Imperial and local troops, and is connected hy railway with the 
naval station at Simon’s Town on the east of the Cape Peninsula. 

Population. —The Cape electoral division, which includes 
Cape Town, had in 1865 a population of 50,064, in 1875 57,319, in 
1891 97,238, and in 1904 213,167, of whom 120,475 whites. 
Cape Town itself had a population in 1875 of 33,000, in 1891 of 
51,251 and in 1904 of 77,668. Inclusive of the nearer suburbs 
the population was 78,866 in 1891 and 170,083 in 1904. Of the 


inhabitante of the city proper 44,203 were white (1904). Of the 
coloured inhabitants 6561 were Malays; the remainder being 
chiefly of mixed blood. The most populous suburbs in 1904 were 
Woodstock with 28,990 inhabitants, and Wynberg with 18,477. 

History and Local Government. —Cape Town was founded in 
1652 by settlers sent from Holland by the Netherlands East 
India Co., under Jan van Riebcok. It came definitely into the 
possession of Great Britain in 1806. Its political history is 
indistinguishable from that of Cape Colony (g.v.). The town was 
granted municipal institutions in 1836. (Among the councillors 
returned at the election of 1904 was Dr Abdurrahman, a Mahom- 
medan and a graduate of Edinburgh, this being, it is believed, 
the first instance of the election of a man of colour to any Euro¬ 
pean representative body in South Africa.) The municipality 
owns the water and lighting services. The municipal rating 
value was, in 1880 £2,054,204, in 1901 £9,475,260, in i9o8(wtien 
the rate levied was 3d. in the £) £14,129,439, The total rateable 
value of the suburbs, not included in the above figures, is over 
£8,000,000. Rates are based on capital, not annual, value. The 
control of the port is vested in the Harbour and Railway Board 
of the Union. 

Cape Town is the seat of the legislature of the Union of South 
Africa, of the provincial government, of the provincial division 
of the Supreme Court of South Africa, and of the Cape University ; 
also of an archbishop of the Anglican and a bishop of the Roman 
Catholic Churches. 

CAPE VERDE ISLANDS {llhas do Cabo Verde), an archipelago 
belonging to Portugal; off the West African coast, between 
17" 13' and 14° 47' N. and 22° 40' and 25° 22' W. Pop. (1905) 
about 138,620 ; area, 1475 sq. m. The archipelago consists of 
ten islands:—Santo Antao (commonly miswritten St Antonio), 
SSo Vicente, Santa Luzia, Sfio Nicolao, Sal, Boa Vista, Maio, Sao 
Thiago (the St of the English), Fogo, and Brava, besides 
four uninhabited i.slets. It forms a sort of broken crescent, with 
the concavity towards the west The last four islands constitute 



the leeward (Sotavento) group and the other six the windward 
(Barlavento). The distance between the coast of Africa and the 
nearest i.sland (Boa Vista) is about 300 m. The islands derive 
their name, frequently but erroneously written “ Cape Verd," 
or “ Cap>e de Verd ” Islands, from the African promontory off 
which they lie, known as Cape Verde, or the Green Cape. The 
entire archipel^o’s of volcanic origin, and on the island of Fogo 
there is an active volcano. No serious eruption has taken place 
since 1680, and the craters from which the streams of basalt 
issued have lost their outline. 
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Climate .— ITie atinosphcre of tlic islands is generally hazy, 
especially in the direction of Africa. With occasional exceptions 
during summer and autumn, the north-east trade is the prevailing 
wind, blowing most strongly from November to May. The rainy 
season is during August, September and October, when there is 
thunder and a light variable wind from south-east or south-west. 
The Harmattan, a very <iry east wind from the African continent, 
ocrasionally makes itself felt. The heat of summer is high, the 
thermometer ranging from 8o° to po° Fahr. near the sea. The 
unhealthy season is the period during and following the rains, 
when vegetation springs up with surprising rapidity, and there is 
much stagnant water, poisoning the air on the lower grounds. 
Remittent fevers are then common. The people of all the 
Islands are also subject in May to an endemic of a bilious nature 
called locally Itnadias, but the cases rarely assume a dangerous 
fomi, and recovery is usually attained in three or four days 
without medical aid. On some of the islands rain has occasionally 
mil lallen for three years. The immediate consequence is a 
failure of the crops, and this is followed by the death of great 
numbers from starvation, or the epidemics which usually break 
out afterwards. 

/''fflrir.-Owing largely to the widespread destruction of 
tind)er lor fuel, and to the frequency of drought, the flora of the 
islands is ptior when compared with Uiat of the Canaries, the 
Azores or Madeira. It is markedly tropical in character ; and 
allhough some seventy wild-flowers, grasses, ferns, &c., are 
peculiar to the archipelago, the majority of plants are tltosefound 
on the neigliLaniring African littoral. Systematic afforestation 
has not been attempted, but the Portuguese have introdiKN-d 
a few trees, such as the baobab, eucalyptus tmd dragon-tree, 
besides many plants of economic value. Coffee-growing, an 
industry dating from 1700, is I lie chief resource of the people of 
Santo .’\iitao, Togo and Sao Thiago ; maize, millet, sugar-cane, 
manioc, excellent oranges, pumpkins, sweet potatoes, and, to a 
less extent, tobacco and cotton are produced. On most of tlie 
ishuids coeo-niit atid date palms, tamarinds and bananas may 
be seen ; orrhil is gathered; and indigo and castor-oil are pro- 
fliiced. Of considerable importance is the physic-nut (Jalroplia 
furca'i), which is exported. 

Fauna.—Quails arc found in all the islands ; rabbits in Boa 
Vista, Sao Thiago and Fogo ; wild boars in Sao Tliiago. Both 
black and grey rats are eomtnon. Ooats. horses and asses are 
reared, and goatskins are exported. The neighlmuring sea 
abounds with fish, and coral fisheries are carried on bv a eolony of 
Neapolitans in Sao Thiago. Turtles come from the African coast 
to lay their eggs on the sandy shores. The Ilhcu Branco, or 
W hite l.slel, between Sao Nieolao and Santa Luzia, is remarkable 
us containing a variety of puflin unknown elsewhere, and a 
species of large lizard (Maeroseiiictus coetri) which feeds on plants. 

Inhahitttats.— The first settlers on the islands imported negro 
slaves from the African coast. .Slavery continued in full force 
until 1854, when I he Portuguese government freed the public 
slaves, and ameliorated the conditions of private ownership. In 
1857 arrangements were made for the gradual abolition of slavery, 
and by 1876 the last slave had been liberated. The transporta¬ 
tion of eonvicta from Portugal, a much-dreaded punishment, was 
continued until the closing years of the iqth century. It was the 
coexistence of these two forms of servitude, even more than the 
climate, which prevented any large influx of Portuguese colonists. 
Hence the blacks and mulattoes far outnumber the white 
inhabitants. They are, as a rule, taller than the Portuguese, and 
are of fine physique, with regular feature! hut woolly hair. 
Slavery and the enervating climate have leit their mark on the 
habits of the people, whose indolence and fatalism are perhaps 
their most obvious qualities. TIreir language is a bastard 
J’ortuguese, known as the I/«e«c creoida. Then- religion is Roman 
(Catholicism, rombined with a numlxir of pagan beliefs and rites, 
which are fostared by the eurandeiros or medicine men. These 
superstitions tend to disappear gradually before the advance of 
education, which has progre.ssed considerably since 1867, when 
the first school, a lyecum, was opened in Ribeira Brava, the 
capital Jof .‘tan Nieolao. On all the inhabited islands, except 


•Santa Luzia, there are churches and primary schools, conducted 
by the government or the priests. The children of the wealthier 
classes are sent to Lisbon for their education. 

Government. —The archipelago forms one of the foreign 
provinces of Portugal, and is under the command of a govemor- 
in-chief appointed by the crown. There are two principal judges, 
one for the windward and another for the leeward group, the 
former with his residence at Sao Nieolao, and the latter at Praia ; 
and each island has a military commandant, a few soldiers, and a 
number of salaried ofiicials, such as police, magistrate.s and 
custom-house directors. There is also an ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ment, with a bishop, dean and canons. 

Industrics.- lhe. principal industries, apart from agriculture, 
are the manufacture of sugar, .spirits, salt, cottons and straw hats 
and fish-euring. The average yearly value of the exports is 
about £60.000 ; that of the imports (including £200,000 for i cial), 
about £"^^0,000. The most important of the exports are coffee, 
physic-nuts, millet, sugar, spirits, salt, live animals, skins and 
fish. This trade is principally carried on with Lisbon and the 
Portuguese possessions on the west coast of Africa, and with 
passing vessels. The imports consist principally of coal, textiles, 
food-stufls, wine, metals, tobacco, machinery, pottery and 
vegetables. Over 3000 vessels, with a totid tonnage exceeding 
3,500,000, annually enter tlie ports of the archipelago; the 
majority call at Mindello, on Sao Vicente, for coal, and do not 
receive or discharge any large quantities of cargo. 

SaiUo Antmt (pop. zs.oou), al the extreme iiorth-weil of the 
.irthipelago, h.is an area of 10^ s(|. m. Its siirl.iec is very nigged 
anil mountainous, afioiinding in volcanic craters, ol which the eliivl 
is the 'I'opo da Corini (7 vki fi.), also known as the Siigar-ltmf. Miiut.iI 
springs exist in many places. 'I lie island is llie most picturesque, 
tiic healthiest, ami, on its iioilh-wcstcrn sIo|k', the best wateied and 
most fertile ol the archi)H‘lago. The soiith-e.isleiii slojiv, shiil out 
by lofty mountains from tlii‘ lertihzing moisture ol tlic trade-wmds, 
has an enlirely different api«dr,ince, black rorks, white piinmv 
and red clay licmg its most characteristic fnaliirrs. Santo .Vntiio 
produces large quautities of excellent coffee, besides sugar anil freit. 
It lias several small ports, of which the chief ate tliv slieltered and 
spacious 'I'arraful Bay, on the soiith-wesf coast, and the more 
tiei|iienled J’onta do Sol, on tlie north-east, S m. from the capital, 
Rilx'ira (irande, a town of 4500 inhahitaiits. Cmchona is cnhivateil 
in tlie ncighbourliooil. In 1780 the slaws on Santo Aiitflo were 
declared free, but thes dec nr was not carried out. About tlie same 
time many wliite settlers, rbietly from the famines, entered the 
eslaiid, and introduced the ciillivatiun of wlu-at, 

Sao Vuentf, or Si Viiifeut (8(mio), bes mar S.anto Antao, on llie 
south-east, and has an area ol 75 s<). m. Its liigliesl point is Monte 
Verde (zaiMi ft.). The wtiolv island is as and and sterile as the 
soiitli-eastvrn half of Santo Ant 2 o, and tor the same reason, ll was 
practically uninhabited until 170.S ; m 1820 its |x>piilation numliereci 
about 100. Us h.irbour, an extiiict crater on the north coast, willi 
an entranre eroded by the sea, allord.s complete slielter from every 
wind. All Kiiglish spee.ukilor founded a coaling station liere iii 
1S51. and the town of Mindello, also known as Porto Grande or St 
A’rncent, grew up rapidly, and became the commercial centre ol the 
archiiielago. Most of (ho business is in English hands, and nme- 
leiiths of tile inlialhtants understand English. Foodstuffs, wihkI 
and water are iuiporlcd from Santo Antao, and the water is slorcd 
in a large reservoir at Mindello. Sao Vicente has a station for the 
sulimarine cable from Lisbon to Peniambuco in Brazil. 

Sntila Lueia. aliout 5 ra. south-east, has an area of 18 s<j. m.. 
and forms a single estate, occupied only by the servants or the 
laniily of the propra-tor. Its liigliest point is 885 ft. above sea-level. 
On the south-west it has a good harliour, visiicd by whaling and 
fishing boats. Much orchil was formerly gathered, and there is 
good pa.stunige for ttw niiinerotis herds of cattle. A little to the 
south are the uninhabited islets of Branco and Razo. 

Sao Nieolao, or Nu olau {12,000), a long, narrow, crescent-sliaped 
island with an area of izfj sq. m., lies farther east, near tlie miiidlc 
of the archipelago. Tts climate is not very healthy. Maize, kidney- 
beans, manioc, sugar-cane and vini-s are cultivated ; and in ordinary 
years grain is exported to the other islands. The Interior es moun¬ 
tainous, and culminates in two peaks whicli can be seen for many 
leagues ; one has the shape of a sugar-loaf, and is near the middle of 
the island ; the other, Monte Gordo, is near the west end, and has a 
height of 4280 ft. All (he other islands of tlie group can be seen 
from Sao Nieolao in clear weather. Vessels frequently enter I’re- 
guRa. or Fresliwater Bay, near tlm south-east extremity of the 
island, for water and fresh provisions ; and the custom-honse is here. 
The island was one of the first colonized ; in 1774 its inhabitants 
numbered l,y..5<si, but famine sulisequently caused a great decrease. 
The first capital, Lapa, at the end of a ^omontory on the south. 
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was abandoned during tlie period of Spanish ascendancy over 
I’ortugal (1580-1640) in favour of Kibeira Brava (4000), on the 
north coast, a town which now has a considerable trade. 

Sal (7.50), in the north-east of the archipelago, has an area of 75 
af|. m. It was ongiimlly named Lana or Lhamti (“ plain ”), from the 
flatness ol the greater part oi its surface. It derives its modem nanii' 
Ironi .1 natural salt-spring, but most of the salt produced here is now 
obtained from artificial salt-pans. Towards the close of the I7tli 
century it was inh.abited only by a few shepherds, and by slaves 
employed in the salt-works. In 1705 it was entirely abandoned, 
owing to drought and consequent famine ; and only in 1808 was tlie 
inanuiactnre of salt resumed. A railway, tlw first built m I’ortuguese 
territory, was 0|)ened ui 1835. llie hostile Brazilian tarifis of 1880 
for a time nearly destroyed the salt trade. Whales, turtles and fish 
are alnindant, and daiiV'farming is a prosperous industry. There 
arc many small liarbours, which render every part of the island 
easily acce.ssibte. 

Boa T ista (zdoo), Uie most easteily island of the areliipelago, 
has an are.T. of 235 sq. m. It was n.iined Sao Christov.Vo by its 
discoverers in (be 15th centurv. Its modem name, meaning " fair 
view,” is singularly inappropriate, ior with the <-xcejition of a few 
coco-niit trees there is no wood, and in the dry sca.son the island 
seems notldrig but an arid waste. The lillle vegetation (bat then 
e,\ist.s is in the bottom of ravini'S, ivhere rorii, beans and cotton are 
cultivated. The s])iings o( goiKl water an- few. Tlie coast is indenfed 
by- numerous sluillow' b,iys, the largi-st ol w-liit h is the harbour of the 
c-qntal, J’orto tsabllei, on the western sale ((lop. about 1000). .A 
eli.iin of heiglds. Hanked bv inferior ranges, traversi-s (be middh' of 
Bo.i X'lsta. eulnnii.ding in JJonte (lallego {1250 ft.), towards the east. 
Jti file north-western angle of flu- island there is a low tract of loose 
sand, whii li is inundated wifh water during the rainy season ; and 
here aie .some extensive sall-paiis, w-herc the .sea-water is evajiorated 
by the bed of tlie sun. .S.ilt and orchil aie esjiorted. A gofal deal 
of tish is l.iken on the coast and siiiiidies the iinpoverLshcd islanders 
with much ol tlieir food. 

Maio fiooo) tun ail .irca of 70 sq. m., and re'semhles Sal and Boa 
Vista ill climate ami eoiihguration, although it belongs to the Sota- 
veiito group. Its best barliour is that of Nossa Senliora da Liiz, 
on (be south west loast, and is roninionly known as I'orto Inglez 
or liii.glish Hold, Iroin the fact dial it was occupied until the end of 
(ho J8tli century hy the British, wlio based their claim on the 
iii.irria(;e-tie.ity between Charles II. and Cailherine of Braganza 
(10(12). 'J he Island is a barren, treeless wasle, surrounded hy rocks. 
Its iiili.ibitanls. who live chiefly by the niaimfacture of .salt, by 
rattle-fanning and bv Irsliing. are compelled to import most of 
tlieii provisions from Sao Thiago, with which, for purposes of local 
adinimstration, Maio is mchided. 

■Sun Tlnup.ii (oy.iKio) i., the most populous and the largest of the 
c.ipe Verde Islands, having an area of 350 sq. m. It is also one ol 
the most unhealthy, e.\cep( among the mountains over 2000 ft. high. 
The interior is a mass of volcanic heights, lormed of basalt covered 
with cli.dk and clay, and culminating in the central Pico da Antonia 
(4500 ft.), a sharply pointed cone. There are iiuuierous ravines, fur¬ 
rowed by perennial stieanis, and in the.so r.-ii-ines are grown large 
•(iiaiitities of coffee, oranges, sngar-cane and physic-nuts, besides 
a variety of trc^iical Iriiits and cereals. Sjnrits are distilled from 
sugar-cane, and coarse sugai' is manufactured. The iirst capital ol 
the islands was Kibeira (Irande. to-day called Cidade Vellia or the 
Old City, a (lieturesque town with a cathedral and ruined fort. It 
was Iniilt in the 15th century on the south coast, was made an 
e()isco|>al see in 1532. and became capital of the art hipelago in 1502. 
In 1712 il was sacked by a Kreneh force, but ilesjjite its poverty 
and unhealthy situation it continued to be the capital until 1770, 
when its place was taken by Praia on tlie south-east. ITaia (often 
written Praya) has a fine harbour, a population of 21,1*10 and a 
considerable trade. It contains the palace of the governor-general, 
a small natural history museum, a meteorological oliservatory and 
an iinpoi t.iul station for the cables between South America, Europe 
and West .Vfiica. It occu|ues a basalt jilateau, overlooking the bay 
(Porto da Praia), and has an attractive ajijicarance, with its numcrou.s 
eoeo-niit trees and the peak of Antonia rising in tlic background 
above successive stejis of tableland. Its unliealthiness has been 
mitigated by the partial drainage ol a marsh lying to the east. 

Pogii (17,600) is a mass of volcanic rock, almost circular in shape 
nnd measuring alxmt 100 sq. in. In the centre a still active volcano, 
the Pico do ('.aiio, rises to a height of about 10,000 ft. Its crater, 
which stands within an older crater, measures 3 m. in circumference 
and IS visible at sea for nearly 100 m. It emits smoke and asties at 
inlervals ; and in ibSo. 1785. ipjij, i8i6, 1846, 1852 and 1857 it was 
in eruption. After the first and most serious of these oiitlireaks. the 
island, which had pn-viously- been called SAo Felijijie, was renamed 
Fogo, i.e. " t'in-.’’ The ascent of the mountain was first made in 
iSiQ by two British naval olficors, named Vidal and Mudge. The 
island is divided, like Santo Antao, into a fertile and a sterile zone. 
Us northern half produces fine coffee, beans, maize and sugar-caftc ; 
the southern half is little better than a desert, with oases of cultivated 
land near its few springs. Sao Felippe or Nossa Senhora da Ltiz 
(.3000), on the west coast, is the capital. The islanders claim to la¬ 
the aristocracy of the archipelago, and trace their dc.scent from the 
original I’ortuguese settlers. The majority, however, arc negroes or 
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mulatlocs. Drought and famine, followed by severe epidemics, have 
been e-specially frequent here, notably in the years iM7-r889. 

Brava (9013), the most southerly of the islands, has an area of 
23 sq. m. Though mountainous, and in some parts sterile, it is very 
closely cultivated, and, unlike the other islands, is divided into a 
multitude of small holding.s. The desire to own land is almost uni¬ 
versal. and as the yiopulation numliers upwards of 380 per sq. m., 
and the system of tenure gives rise lo many disputes, tlie jicasantry 
are almost incessantly engaged in litigalioii. The women, who are 
locally celebrated for their beauty, far outnumber the men, who 
emigrate at an early age to .America. These emigrants usually return 
ricluT and better educated than tlie peasantry ol the neighliouring 
islands. To the north of Brava lii' a group of reefs among which two 
islets (Ilheus Sercos or llheiis do Romlxi) are conspicuous. These 
are usually known as the Ilheii dc Dentro (Inner Islet) and the llheu 
do Fora (Outer I.slet). The first is used as a shelter for whaling and 
iibliing vessels, and as pasturage for cuttle ; tlio second has supplied 
nuich guano for export. 

History. —The earliest known discovery of the islands *vas 
made in 1456 hy the Venetian captain Alvise Cadamosto (g.v.), 
who had entered the servirc of Prince Henry the Navigator. 
The archipelago was granted hy King Alphonso V. of Portugal 
to hi.s brother. Prince Perdinand, whose agents completed the 
work of discovery. Ferdinand was an absolute monarch, 
exercising a commercial monopoly. In 1461 he sent an expedition 
to recniit slaves on tlie coast of Guinea and thus to people the 
islands, which were almost certainly uninliaiiited at tlie time. 
On his death in 1470 his privileges reverted fo the crown, and 
were bestowed by John II. on Prince ICrnanucl, by whose acces¬ 
sion to the throne in 1495 the archipelago fintdly became part of 
the royal dominions. Its population and importance rapidly 
increased; its first bishop was consecrated in 1532, its first 
governor-general appointed about the end of the century. It 
was enriched by the frequent vi.sits of Portuguese fleets, on their 
return to Kiirope laden with treasure from the Fast, and by the 
presence of immigrants from Madeira, who introduced better 
agricultural methods and several new industries, such as dyeing 
and distillation of spirits. The failure to maintain an equal rate 
of progress in the i8th and 19th centuries was due partly to 
drought, famine and disease - in particular, to the famines of 
1730-1733 and 1831 -1833—and partly to gross misgovernment 
by the Portuguese officials. 

The bu.sl general account of the islands is given in vols. xxiii. and 
xxvii. of thf Batetim of the l.i.shon Geograpliical Society (1005 and 
hk> 8). and in Matlrira, Calm Verdr, r Ciutnf, by J. A. Martins (Lisbon, 
l8qi). Official statistics are publislied in Lialion at irregular intervals. 
See also Utjer dia Capverden (Ja-iiizig, 1884) and Bic Vulcaue der 
Capverden ((iraz, 1882). botli by C, Dolter. A useful map. entitled 
Otcan Atlantiea Norte, Archipelapo da Cabo Verde, was issued in 
iqfx) by the Comntissdo de Cariopraphia, Lisbon. 

CAPGRAVE, JOHN (T3g3 1464), English chronicler and 
hagiologist, wa.s born at Lynn in Norfolk on the 21st of April 
1 . 893 - He became a priest, took the d^ree of 1 ).I>. at Oxford, 
where he lectured on theology, and subsequently jemed the order 
of Augustinjan hermits. Most of his life he spent in the house of 
the order at Lynn, of which he probably became prior ; he wa.s 
certainly provincial of his order in England, which involved 
visits to other friaries, and he made at least one journey to Rome. 
He died on the 12th of August 1464. 

Capgrave was an indefatigable student, and was reputed one 
of the most learned men of his age. The bulk of his works are 
theological: sermons, commentaries and lives of saints. His 
reputation as a hagiologist rests 011 his Nmm legenda Attgliae, or 
Catalogus of the English saints, but this was no more than a 
recension of the Sanctilogium which the chronicler John of 
Tinmouth, a monk of St Albans, had completed in 1366, which 
in its turn was largely borrowed from the SanMogittm of Guido, 
ablxit of St Denis. The Nova legrnda was printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde in 1516 and again in 1527. Capgrave’s historical 
works are The. Chronicle oj England {from the Creation to 1417), 
written in English and unfinished at his death, and the Liber de 
illustribus Henricis, completed between 1446 and 14.(53. The 
latter is a collection of lives of German emperors (918-1198), 
English kings (1100-1446) and other famous Henries in various 
parts of the world (1031-1406). The portion devoted to Heray 
yi. of England is a contcmpwaiy record, but consists mainly 
ejaculations in praise of tlie pious king. The accounts of die 
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other English Henries are transferred from various well-known 
chroniclers. The Chronicle was edited for the “ Rolls ” Series 
by Francis Charles Hingeston (l/)ndon, 1858); the l.iher dr 
illustribus Henrieis was edited (London, 1858) for the same series 
by F. C. Hingeston, who published an English translation the 
same year. The editing of both the works is very uncritical 
and bad. 

See I’otthast, liibliotheka Med.Aev. ; and tb Chevalier, lUf’crtnire 
lira sources hist. Bin-hihlinpaphir, s.v. 

CAP HAITIEN, Cape Haitien or Haytten, a seaport of Haiti, 
West Indies. I’op. about 15,000. It is situated on the north 
coast, yo m. N. of Port au Prince, in 19° 46' N. and 72° 14' W. 
Its original Indian name was Guarico,and it has been known, at 
various times, as Cabo Santo, Cap Franfuis and Cape Henri, 
while throughout Haiti it is always called Le Cap. It is the most 
picfiiresque town in the republic, and the second in importance. 
On three sides it is hemmed in by lofty mountains, while on the 
fourth it overlooks a safe and commodious harbour. Under the 
French rule it was the capital of the colony, and its splendour, 
wealth and luxury earned for it the title of the “ Paris of Haiti." 
It was then the see of an archbishop and possessed a large and 
flourishing university. 'I’he last remains of its former glory were 
destroyed by the earthquake of 1842 and the Pritish bombard¬ 
ment of 18(15. Although now but a collection of squalid wooden 
huts, with here and there a well-built -warehouse, it is the centre 
of a thriving district and does a large export trade. It was 
founded by the Spaniards about the middle of the 17th centur\', 
and in 1687 received a large French colony. In 1695 it was 
taken and burned by the llritish, and in 1791 it suffered the same 
fate at the hands of Toussaint J.’Ouverture. It then became the 
capital of King Henri Christophe’s dominions, but since his fall 
has suffered severely in numerous revolutions. 

CAPILLARY ACTION.' A tube, the bore of which is so small 
that it will only admit a hair (Lat. rafiiUa), is called a capillary 
lube. When such a tube of glass, open at both ends, is placed 
vertically with its lower end immersed in water, the water 
is observed to rise in the tube, and to stand within the tube 
at a higher level than the water outside. The action between 
the capillary tube and the water has been called capillary action, 
and the name has been extended to many other phenomena 
which have been found to depend on properties of liquids and 
solids similar to those which cau.se water to rise in capillary tubes. 

The forces which are concerned in these phenomena arc tho.se 
which act between neighbottring parts of the same substance, 
and which are called forces of cohesion, and those which act 
between portions of matter of different kinds, which are called 
forces of adhesion. These forces are ([uite insensible between 
two portions of matter .separated by any distance which we can 
directly measure. It is only when the distance becomes exceed¬ 
ingly small that these forces become perceptible. G. H. Quincke 
{PoflU- cxxxvii. p. 402) made experiments to dAermine the 
greatest distance at which the effect of these forces is sensible, 
and he found for various substances distances about the 
twenty-thousandth part of a millimetre. 

Historical .—According to J. C. Poggendorff (Hogg. Ann. ci. 
p. 551), Leonardo da Vinci must be considered as the discoverer 
of capillary phenomena, but the first accurate observations of 
the capillary action of tubes and glass plates were made by 
Francis Hawksbcc {I’hysico-Mechanical Experiments, London, 
1709, pp. 139-169; and Phd. Trans., 1711 and 1712), who 
ascribed the action to an attraction between the glass and the 
liquid. He observed that the effect was the same in thick tubes 
as in thin, and concluded that only those particles of the glass 
which arc very near the surface have any influence on the 
phenomenon. Dr James Jurin {Phil. Trans., 1718. p. 739, and 
1719, p. 1083) showed that the height at which the liquid is 
suspended depends on the section of the tube at the surface of 
the liquid, and is independent of the form of the lower part of 
the t ube. He considered that the suspension of the liquid is due 

' In this revision of James Clerk Maxwell’s classical article in 
the ninth edition of the Enevetopaedia Britannica, additions are 
marked by square brackets. 


to “ the attraction of the periphery or section of the surface 
of the tube to which the upper surface of the water is contiguous 
Md coheres.” From this he showed that the rise of the liquid 
in tubes of the same substance is inversely proportional to their 
radii. Sir Isaac Newton devoted the 31st query in the last 
edition of his Opticks to molecular forces, and ins-tanced several 
examples of the cohesion of liquids, such as the suspension of 
mercuiy in a barometer tube at more than double the height 
at which it usually stands. This arises from its adhesion to 
the tube, and the upper part of the mercury sustains a consider¬ 
able tension, or negative pressure, without the separation of its 
parts. He considered the capillary phenomena to be of the same 
kind, hut his explanation is not sufficiently explicit with rettpect 
to the nature and the limits of the action of the attractive force. 

It is to be observed that, while these early spe<'ulators ascribe 
the phenomena to attraction, they do not distinctly assert that 
this attraction is sensible only at in.scnsible distances, and that 
for all distances which we can directly measure the force is alto¬ 
gether insensible, 'f'hc idea of such forces, however, had been 
distinctly formed by Newton, who gave the first example of 
the calculation of the effect of such forces in his theorem on the 
alteration of the path of a light-corpuscle when it enters or 
leaves a dense body. 

Alexis Claude Clairault {Theorie de la figure de la terre, I’ari.s, 
1808, pp. 105, 128) appears to have been the first to show the 
necessity of taking account of the attraction between the parts 
of the fluid itself in order to explain the phenomena. He did 
not, however, recognize the fact that the distance at which the 
attraction is sensible is not only small but altogether insensible. 
J. A. von Segner {Comment. Soc. lieg. dolling, i. (1751) p. 301) 
introduced the very important idea of the surface-tension of 
liquids, which he ascribed to attractive forces, the sphere of 
whose action is so small “ ut nullo adhuc scnsii percipi potuerit.” 
In attempting to calculate the effect of this surface tension in 
determining the form of a drop of the liquid, .Segner took account 
of the curvature of a meridian section of the drop, but neglected 
the effect of the curvature in a plane at right angles to this 
section. 

The idea of surface-tension introduced by Segner had a most 
important effect on the subso(|uent development of the theory. 
We may regard it as a physical fact established by experiment 
in the same way as the laws of the elasticity of'solid bodies. 
We may investigau- the forces which art between finite portions 
of a liquid in the siimc way as wc investigate the forces which 
act between finite portions of a solid. The exjieriments on solids 
lead to certain laws of elasticity expressed in terms of coefficients, 
the values of which can be determined only by experiments 
on each particular substance. Various attempts have also been 
made to deduce these laws from particular hypotheses as to the 
action between the molecules of the elastic substance. We may 
therefore regard the theory of elasticity as consisting of two 
parts. The first part establishes the laws of the elasticity of a 
finite portion of the solid subjected to a homogeneous strain, 
and deduces from the.se laws the equations of the equilibrium 
and motion of a body subjected to any forces and displace¬ 
ments. The second part endeavours to deduce the facts of 
the elasticity of a finite portion of the substance from hypo¬ 
theses as to the motion of its constituent molecules and the forces 
acting between them. In like manner we may by experiment 
ascertain the general fact that the surface of a liquid is in a state 
of tension similar to that of a membrane stretched equally in 
all directions, and prove that this tension depends only on the 
nature and temperature of the liquid and not on its form, and 
from this as a secondary physical principle we may deduce all 
the phenomena of capillary action. This is one step of the 
investigation. The next step is to deduce this surface-tension 
from a hypothesis as to the molecular constitution of the liquid 
and of the bodies that surround it. The scientific importance 
of this step, is to be measured by the degree of insight which it 
affords or promises into the molecular constitution of real bodies 
by the suggestion of experiments by which we may discriminate 
between rival molecular theories. 
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In 1756 J. G. Leidenfrost {De aquae communis nonnuUis 
qualitalibtis tractalus, Duisburg) showed that a soap-bubble 
tends to contract, so that if the tube with which it was blown 
is left open the bubble will diminish in size and will expel through 
the tube the air which it contains. He attributed this force, 
however, not to any general property of the surfaces of liquids, 
but to the fatty part of the soap which he supposed to separate 
itself from the other constituents of the solution, and to form 
a thin skin on the outer face of the bubble. 

In 1787 Gaspard Monge {Mimoires de I'Acad. des Sciences, 
1787, p. 506) asserted that “ by supposing the adherence of the 
particles of a fluid to have a sensible effect only at the surface 
itself and in the direction of the surface it would be easy to deter¬ 
mine the curvature of the surfaces of fluids in the neighbourhood 
of the solid boundaries which contain them ; that these surfaces 
would be linteariae of which the tension, constant in all directions, 
would be everywhere equal to the adherence of two particles, 
and the phenomena of capillary tubes would then present nothing 
which could not be determined by analysis.” He applied this 
principle of surface-tension to the explanation of the apparent 
attractions and repulsions between bodies floating on a liquid. 

In 1802 John Leslie (Phil. Ma^., 1802, vol. xiv. p. 193) gave 
the first correct explanation of the rise of a liquid in a tube by 
considering the effect of the attraction of the solid on the very 
thin stratum of the liquid in contact with it. He did not. like 
the earlier speculators, suppo.se this attraction to act in an up¬ 
ward direction so as to support the fluid directly. He showed 
that the attraction is everywhere normal to the surface of the 
solid. The direct effect of the attraction is to increase the 
pressure of the stratum of the fluid in contact with the solid, 
so as to make it greater than the pressure in the interior of the 
fluid. The result of this pressure if unopposed is to cause this 
stratum to spread itself over the surface of the solid os a drop 
of water is ob.scrved to do when placed on a clean horizontal 
glass plate, and this even when gravity opposes the action, 
as when the drop is placed on the under surface of the plate. 
Hence a glass tube plunged into water would become wet all 
over were it not that the ascending liquid film carries up a 
quantity of other liquid which coheres to it, so that when it has 
ascended to a certain height the weight of the column balances 
the force by which the film spreads itself over the glass. This 
explanation of the action of the solid is ec|uivalent to that by 
which Gauss afterwards supplied the defect of the theory of 
Laplace, except that, not being expressed in terms of mathe¬ 
matical symbols, it does not indicate the mathematical relation 
between the attraction of individual particles and the final 
result. Leslie’s theory was afterwards treated according to 
Laplace’s mathematical methods by James Ivory in the article 
on capillary action, under “ Fluids, Elevation of,” in the supple¬ 
ment to the fourth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
published in 1819. 

In 1804 Thomas Young (Essay on the “ Cohesion of Fluids,” 
Phil. Trans., 1805, p. 65) founded the theory of capillary pheno¬ 
mena on the principle of surface-tension. lie also observed the 
constancy of the angle of contact of a liquid surface with a solid, 
and showed how from these two principles to deduce the pheno¬ 
mena of capillary action. His essay contains the solution of a 
great number of cases, including most of those afterwards solved 
by Laplace, but his methods of demonstration, though always 
correct, and often extremely elegant, are sometimes rendered 
obscure by his scrupulous avoidance of mathematical symbols. 
Having applied the secondary principle of surface-tension to 
the various particular cases of capillary action. Young proceeded 
to deduce this surface-tension from ulterior principles. He 
supposed the particles to act on one another with two different 
kinds of forces, one of which, the attractive force of cohesion, 
extends to particles at a greater distance than those to which 
the repulsive force is confined. He further supposed^ that the 
attractive force is constant throughout the minute distance to 
which it extends, but that the repulsive force increases rapidly 
as the distance diminishes. He thus showed that at a curved 
part of the surface, a superficial particle would be urged towards 
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the centre of curvature of the surface, and he gave reasons for 
concluding that this force is proportional to the sum of the 
curvatures of the surface in two normal planes at right angles 
to each other. 

The subject was next taken up by Pierre Simon Laplace 
(Mecanique cileste, supplement to the tenth book, pub. in 1806). 
His results are in many respects identical with those of Young, 
but his methods of arriving at them are very different, being 
conducted entirely by mathematical calculations. The form 
into which he threw his investigation seems to have deterred 
many able physicists from the inquiry into the ulterior cause of 
capiUaiy phenomena, and induced them to rest content with 
deriving them from the fact of surface-tension. But for 
those who wish to study the molecular constitution of bodies 
it is necessary to study the effect of forces which are sensible 
only at insensible distances ; and Laplace has furnished us with 
an example of the method of this study which has never been 
surpassed. Laplace investigated the force acting on the fluid 
contained in an infinitely slender canal normal to the surface 
of the fluid arising from the attraction of the parts of the fluid 
outside the canal. He thus found for the pressure at a point 
in the interior of the fluid an expression of the form 
/>^K + 4 H(i/R+i/R'), 

where K is a constant pressure, probably very large, which, 
however, does not influence capillary phenomena, and therefore 
cannot be determined from observation of such phenomena; 
H is another constant on which all capillary phenomena depend ; 
and R and R' are the radii of curvature of any two normal 
sections of the surface at right angles to each other. 

In the first part of our own investigation we shall adhere 
to the symbols used by Laplace, as we shall find that an accurate 
knowledge of the physical interpretation of these symbols is 
necessary for the further investigation of the subject. In the 
Supplement to the 7 'heory of Capillary Actum, Laplace deduced 
the equation of the surface of the fluid from the condition that 
the resultant force on a particle at the surface must lie normal 
to the surface. His explanation, however, of the rise of a liquid 
in a tube is based on the assumption of the constancy of the angle 
of contact fur the same solid and fluid, and of this he has nowhere 
given a satisfactory proof. In this supplement Laplace gave 
many important applications of the theory, and compared the 
results with the experiments of Louis Joseph Gay Lussac. 

The next great step in the treatment of the subject was made 
by C. F. Gauss (Principia generalia Theoriae h'igurae Fluidorum 
in statu Aequilihrii, Gottingen, 1830, or Werke, v, 29, Giittingen, 
1867). The principle which he adopted is that of virtual velo¬ 
cities, a principle which under his hands was gradually trans¬ 
forming itself into what is now known as the principle of the 
conservation of energy. Instead of calculating the direction 
and magnitude of the resultant force on each particle arising 
from the action of neighbouring particles, he formed a single 
expression which is the aggregate of all the potentials arising 
from the mutual action between pairs of particles. This ex¬ 
pression has been called the force-function. With its sign 
reversed it is now called the potential energy of the system. It 
consists of three parts, the first depending on the action of 
gravity, the second on the mutual action between the particles 
of the fluid, and the third on the action between the particles 
of the fluid and the particles of a solid or fluid in contact with it. 

The condition of equilibrium is that this expression (which 
we may for the sake of distinctness call the potential energy) 
shall he a minimum. This condition when worked out gives 
not only the equation of the free surface in the form already 
established by Laplace, but the conditions of the angle of 
contact of this surface with the surface of a solid. 

Gauss thus supplied the principal defect in the great work of 
Laplace. He also pointed out more distinctly the nature of the 
assumptions which we must moke with respect to the law of 
action of the particles in order to be consistent with observed 
phenomena. He did not, however, enter into the explanation 
of particular phenomena, as this had been done already by 
Laplace, but he pointed out to physicists the advantages of the 

V.9 
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method of Sepner and Gay Lussac, afterwards carried out by 
Quincke, of measuring the dimensions of large drops of mercury 
on a horizontal or slightly concave surface, and those of large 
bubbles of air in transparent liquids resting against the under side 
of a horizontal plate of a substance wett^ by the liquid. 

In 1831 Simeon Denis Poisson published his NouveUc Thiurie 
de I'ttcItoH capillaire. He maintained that there is a rapid 
variation of density near the surface of a liquid, and he gave 
very strong reasons, which have been only strengthened by 
subsequent discoveries, for believing that this is the case. He 
proceeded to an investigation of the e(]uilibrium of a fluid on the 
hypothesis of uniform density, and arrived at the conclusion 
that on this hypothesis none of the observed capillary phenomena 
would take place, and that, therefore, Laplace’s theory, in which 
the density is supposed uniform, is not only insufficient but 
erroneous. In particular he maintained that the constant 
pressure K, which occurs in Laplace’s theory, and which on that 
theory is very large, must be in point of fact very small, but the 
equation of equilibrium from which he concluded this is itself 
defective. Laplace assumed that the liquid has uniform density, 
and that the attraction of its molecules extends to a finite though 
insensible distance. On these assumptions his results are cer¬ 
tainly right, anti are confirmed by the independent method of 
Gauss, so that the objections raised against them by Poisson fall 
to the ground. But whether the assumption of uniform density 
be physically correct is a very different question, and Poisson 
rendered good service to science in showing how to carry on 
the investigation on the hypothesis that the density very near 
the surface is different from that in the interior of the fluid. 

The result, however, of Poisson’s investigation is practically 
equivalent to that already obtiiined by l.aplace. In both 
theories the equation of the liquid surface is the same, involving 
a constant JI, which can be determined only by experiment. 
The only difference is in the manner in which this quantity H 
depends on the law of the molecular forces and the law of density 
near the surface of the fluid, and as these laws are unknown to 
us we cannot obtain any test to discriminate between the two 
theories. 

We have now described the principal forms of the theory 
of capillary‘•action during its earlier development. In more 
recent timMPthc method of Gauss has been modified so os to 
take accoul^'lof the variation of density near the surface, and 
its languagt'kas been translated in terms of the modem doctrine 
of the conservation of energy.’ 

J. A. P. Plateau (Slalique expirimentale et thiorique des 
liquidfs), who made clal»tate study of the phenomena of surface- 
tension, adt^ted the fofkMring method of getting rid of tlve effects 
of gravity. He formed a mixture of alcohol and water of the 
same density as olive oil, and then introduced a quantity of nil 
into the mixture. It assumes the form of a sphere under the 
action of surface-tension alone. He then. In- means of rings of 
iron-wire, disks and other contrivann-s, altered the form of 
certain parts -of the surface of the oil. The free portions of the 
surface then assume new forms depending on the equilibrium 
of surface-tension, in this way he produced a great many of 
the forms of equilibrium of a liquid under the action of surface- 
tension alone, and compared them witli the results of mathe¬ 
matical investigation. He also greatly facilitated the study of 
liquid films by showing borw to form a liquid, the films of which 
will last for twel\-e or even for twenty-four hours. The debt 
which siience owes to Plateau is not diminished hy the fact 
that, while investigating the.se beautiful phenomena, he never 
himself saw them, having los! his sight in aliout 1840. 

G. L. van der Mensbrugglie {Mem. de VAead. Hoy. dr Belgique, 
xxxvii., 1.873) devised a great number of beautiful illustrations 

' Sec Enrico Betti, Teotla della Capillarili : Huom Cimevto 
(1807); a memoir bv M. St.iW. “ t’eber cinige Panckte in der 
Tliforie der C'.ipillarersclieinimeen," Pogg. Ann. cxxxix. p. *30 
(1870); and J. D. van der Waal's Oner dr. Continuileit van den 
Oaeen VUieislo/turslaml. A good account of the subject from a 
mathematical point of view will lie found in James Challis’s 
" Report on the Tlicory of Capillary .‘Vttraction," Brit. . 4 ss. Report, 
Iv. p. 253 (1834). 


of the phenomena of surface-tension, and showed their connexion 
with the experiments of Charles Totnlinson on the figures formed 
by oils dropped on the clean surface of water. 

Athanase Dupre in his .sth> bth and 7th Memoirs on the 
Mechanical Theory of Heat {Ann. deChimie et de Physique, 1866- 
i8(iS) applied the principles of thermodynamics to capillary 
phenomena, and the experiments of his son Paul were exceedingly 
ingenious and well devised, tracing the influence of surface- 
tension in a great number of very different circumstances, and 
deducing from independent methods the numerical value of 
the surface-tension. The experimental evidence whirl) I)upr6 
obtained bearing on the molecular structure of liquids must be 
very valuable, even if our present opinions on this subject should 
turn out to be erroneous. 

V. H. R. Liidtge {Pogg. Ann. cxxxix. p. 620) experimented on 
liquid films, and showed how a film of a liquid of high surface- 
tension is replaced by a film of lower surface-tension. He also 
experimented on the effects of the thickness of the film, and 
came to the conclusion that the thinner a film is, the greater is 
its tension. This result, however, was tested by Van der Mens- 
brugghc, who found that the tension is the same for the same 
liquid whatever be the thickness, as long as the film does not 
burst. [The continued coexistence of various thicknesses, as 
evidenced by the colours in the same film, affords an instan¬ 
taneous proof of this conclusion.! The phenomena of very thin 
liquid films deserve the roost careful study, for it is in this way 
that we arc most likely to obtain evidence by which we may test 
the theories of the molecular structure of liquids. 

Sir W. Thomson (aftcrwanls Lord Kelvin) investigated the 
effect of the curvature of the surface of a liquid on the liiemud 
equilibrium between the liquid and the vapour in contact with 
it. He also calculated the effect of surface-tension on the pro¬ 
pagation of waves on the surface of a lk|uid, and determined the 
minimum velocity of a wave, and the velocity of the wind when 
it is just sufficient to disturb the surface of still water. 

Theory of Capiu-ary Action 

When two different fluids are placed in contact, they may 
either diffuse into each other or remain separate. In some cases 
diffusion takes place to a limited extent, after which the result¬ 
ing mixtures do not mix with each other. The same substance 
may be able to exist in two different states at the same tem¬ 
perature and pressure, as when water and its saturated vapour are 
contained in the same vessel. The conditions under which the 
thermal and mechanical equilibrium of two fluids, two mixtures, 
or the same substance in two physical states in contact with 
each other, is possible belong to thermodynamics. All that we 
have to observe at present is that, in the cases in which the fluids 
do not mix of themselves, the potential energy of the system 
roust be greater when the fluids are mixed than when they are 
separate. 

It is found by ex])eriment that it is only very close to the 
bounding surface of a liquid that the forces arising from the 
mutual action of its parts have any resultant effiTt on one of 
its particles. The experiments of Quincke and others seem to 
show that the extreme range of the forces which produce capillary 
action lies between a thousandth and a twenty-thou.sandth part 
of a millimetre. 

We shall use the symbol « to denote this extreme range, 
beyond which the action of these forces may be r^arded as 
insensible. If x denotes the potential energy of unit of mass 
of the substance, we may treat x as sensibly constant except 
within a distance « of the bounding surface of the fluid. In 
the interior of the fluid it has the uniform vdue Xo‘ J” like 
manner the density, p. is sensibly equal to the constant quantl^ 
Pn, which is its value in the interior of the liquid, except within 
a distance f of the bounding surface. Hence if V is the volume 
of a mass M of liquid bounded by a surface whose area is S, the 
integral 

^l~JJJedxdyis .(i) 

where the integration is to be extended throughout the volume 
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V, may be divided into two parts by considering separately the 
thin shell or skin extending from the outer surface to a depth t, 
within which the density and other pre^rties of the liquid vary 
tvitJt the depth, and the interior portion of the liquid witltin 
which its properties ate constant. 

Since < is a line of insewiWe magnitude compared with the 
dimensions of the mass of licpiid and the principal radii of curva¬ 
ture of iu surface, the voltime of the shell wlrose surface is S 
and tliickness « will he S«, and that of the iaterior space wil 
beV-St. 

If wc suppose a normal »> less than « to be drawn froui the surface 
S into the liquid, we may divide the sliell into elementary shells 
whose tbacknesB is di/, in each ot which tl»e density anil other 
properties ol the laptid will bo constant. 

The volnane of one of tiieae sheibj wili be Stfe. Its mass will bo 
Spih. Tlic mass ol Uio whole shell will therefore lie Sj^pdf, and 

that of the interior imrt of Utc Bnaid (V-Sr^io. We tliua find for 
I he wliole mass of the liquid 

M ^ V/i, - - p)di>. .(2) 

To find tlif jiotentml energy we have to iiifegrale 

^^J^Xpdxdydz .(,) 

Substitullug x/> for p in the process we have just gone through, 
WU iilKl ® 

. (.)) 

Multiplying equation (j) liy x,„ and subtracting it liom (4). 

h--Mxo = Xii^(x-X:u)f"f>'.(5) 

In this expression M and g, are laoth constant, so that the vaiia- 
turn of tlie right-hiuid aide ol tlic equaPoit is the same as that of, 
the energy E, ami expresses that jmrt of the energy which diqieads 
iin the area of tlie boomdmg surface of tlie iKiuid, We may call this 
the surface enorffy. 

The symbol x exiiresscs tlio energy of nnit of mass trf the liquid 
id a depth » witlon tlie bounthoig rarfacc. When tlie liquid is in 
imdaet with a rate medium, such as its own s.ipoiir or any other 
gas, X is greater than Xt,, and the surface energy is jiositive. Hy the 
pimeipli- ot the ronservation of energy, any displiieement of the 
hcpiid by which its energy is diminished will lend to take jilace of 
Ilself. lienee if the energy is the greater, tlie greiiter the area of 
the expOM'il surface, the iiqnhl will tend to move in such a way as 
to (Imtinish the area of the exposed surface, 01, in otlier words, the 
i vposed surf,ICO will tend to mnunish if it can do so consistently 
with the otliur cunikrtions. This twidency of the surface to coolract 
Ilself IS calleil the surface-lension ot liquids. 

Dupre has »k-scribed an arrangement by wbich the surface- 
lension of a liquid film may be ilhistrated. A piecs.- of sheet metal 

is cut out in tlie form AA (fig. 1). 
A very fine slip of metal is laid 
on it in the position IIB, and the 
whole is dipped into a solution 
of soap, or aL Idaluau's glycerine 
mixture. When it is taken out the 

1. 1,-— ~ „ | ~ i H rectangle AACC is filled tip by a 

^ liquid film. Tliis film, however, 
ITo. I. tends to contract on itself, and tlie 

. , , , , loose strip ol metal BB will, if it 

is lei go, be drawn up towards AA, providi'd it is sufficiently light 
and suuiotli. “ 

Let T be the surface energy per unit of area ; then flie energy of 
of area S will be ST. If, in the rectangle AACC, AA-a, 
and AC-h its area is S=a6, and its energy Ta/i. Hence if E is the 
toice by which the ahp BB is jmllod towards AA, 
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( from the snrface-tension acting on a length a 

of the strip is la, so tlmt T represents the surlact'-tension iitmg 
liansverselv on every unit of length of the peiiphery ot the liquid 
rrinliuo. Jlcnce if wc write • t. j -4 

'i'=y^(x-x»w>',.(7) 

we mav define T eilher as the surface energy per unit of area, or as 
the surface-tensicm per unit of contomr, for the numerical snlooi ti 
these t wo qnantaties arc eqmal. 

If the liqindd is bounded by a dense substance, whether liquid .or 
solid, the vatne of x mar be dilfereiit from its value when the hqmd 
i^s a ti-ee surffice.. If the liquid is in contact with another liquid. 
M iis distinguish quamtities lielonging to the two liquids by anitoes. 
We shall tlicn have ^ ^ 

. . ( 8 ) 

• • ( 9 ) 


El - MjX,,, - (xj - 

Ell - ^'‘(x-j - xJiyfrj). 


Adding thfve exprensions, and dividing the fti'coiid mc-tnl»er by S, 
we obtaia the tentiun of the eurfaoe of contact of the two liquids 


Ti., = r‘(xi - KMjgjrfri +/‘“(Xii - Xn)ivl''r 


(JO) 


t his quantity is positive, the snrfHOt* of contact wiU tend to 
contract, and the liqinds will remain distinct. If. liowever, it were 
negative, the displacement ot llic liquids which tends to enlarge the 
rutMcc of contact would lx* aided by the moiectilar forces, so that 
the liquids, if not kwt s(*pJ^rale by gravity, would at length l>ecomo 
thorou{»lj|y mixed. Xo inst.ime, however, ol a ]>henoiuenon of this 
kind liJis been diacoverod, lor tiiose liquids wlrieli tnix of themselves 
do so by the proci‘ss of cLdtusion. wlndi is a mokicular inotiun, 
not by Uie spoutaneous puck(U'iiig and replicatioa ol Ibo Uoi^cUng 
.surface as would be case if T were negative, 

^ It is probable, however, that iUerc njc nuiny cases ia which tlwj 
integral beloi^iug to the less <U*aHe fluid is negative, if tlw tlcoser 
l»ody be sohd we can often (lemonKtrale W»is; Ux the liquid t e n d f 
to spread itself over the surface of tlie solid, so us to iuctx'asu tlwi aroa 
of Uie aurfa^'e of contact, even aUltougU in so doing iit is obligoci to 
iucreOMi the free Kuiiat.c in opposition to Uxe snrlace-icasion. Inus 
water tpreads itself out on a clean Kurf.ice of gia^^s. This sliows 

t'tatyj^'(x-Xo)g'f>' must lie negative for water in cont.ict with glass. 

On the Tension of Liquid I'ilms. —The iiuThod alroatly given 
for the investigation of tlie surfiicc-tcii.sion of a liq.uiJ, all wliuse 
ditnensiens are sensible, fails in the case of a Ikjuid film sucli as n 
snajvbubblc. In such a film it is possible that no part of the 
Hcpiid may be so far from the surface tts to have the potentid 
and dptsily corresponding to wliat we have called tlie interior 
of a Ikjiuid snass, and measurements of the tension of the film 
when drawn out to different degrees of tltinnoss may possaUy 
lead to an estimate of the range of the mnleetTlnr forces, or at 
least of the dcfiUli within a liquid mtiss, at whit h its properties 
become sensilily uniforju. We sliaJl therefore indicate a method 
of kvesligating the tenskua of such films. 

Let S Iw the airea of the lilni, M its mass, and E its energy ; <r the 
mass, and e the eniTgy ol uiiit of area ; then 

M = Sff,.(ii) 

E = Se.(ijj 

Let us now supiiosc tliat by some change in tlic Jorm of the 
boundary of the film its an a is changed Irotit S to S 4 </S. If its 
tension is T the work required to efiect this increase of sutlacc will 
bo TrfS, and the energy ol the film will be incieased by Ibis amount, 
llencc 

TdS —dEKSdc 1 edS. . . , 

But suux M is constaut, 

rdS3:n.(14) 

EUminatiag liS from eqiuotions (13) und (14), and dividing by Si 
we fmd 


1 ' 3 ) 


T=r- 


de 


di .(^ 5 ) 

In tins expression <r denotes the mass's^ unit of area of the film, 
and e tlic energy of tinit of an-a. 

It wc take the axis of z normal to ciWS- surface of the film, the 
radius ol curvature ol which we suppose to be very gnsit eain|iured 
with its thickness c. and if p U the density, and x the energy of unit 
of mass at deptii z, tltcn 


and 


"■=y pdi, 

d-fxfdz. 


(16) 


{ifi 


Both p and % are functions of z, the value of which remains the 
same when z-c is substituted for z. If ttie thickness of the film is 
greater than 2., there will Ixi a stratitra of thickra'ss < - 2. in tlie 
middle of the film, wHliin wbioh the values of p and x "'ill be p„ and 
Xo- In the two strata on etUicr side of this the law, accordutr to 
which p and x depend on the depfh, will be the same as in a liquid 
mass of large dimensions. Henrc in tliis rase 

<1=(C-Z()p,-P2j’pdr, .(18) 

r-(c- 2 r)xtPi, + 2 j‘‘xpde, .(ig) 

i!<r_ de de 

dr ■'•'di~^' 

=y/(x-Xo)f>A'. . . (ao) 

Hence tlie tension ota thick film is equal to the sum of tlie teasionst 
of Its two surfaces as already calculatisl (equation 7) On the 
hypoUiesis of uniform density we shall find that this is true for films 
who.'se thickness exceeds e. 

The symlwl X is defined ai -the energy zA unit of mass of the 
substance. A knowledge of the absolute value of this encrffvdft not 
required, since in every expsetsioa in which it occurs it is under the 
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form X“Xu> that is lo say, the difference between the energy in two 
different states. Tlic only cases, however, in which we have e.\- 
perimental values of this quantity are when the substance is either 
liquid and surrounded by similar liquid, or ga,seous and surrounded 
by similar ga.s. It is impossilde to make direct measurements of 
the projierties of particles of the substance witliin the insensible 
distance t of the bounding surface. 

When a liquid is in thermal and dynamical equilibrium with its 
vapour, then if />' and x' are the values of p and x for the vapour, 
and pt and Xo those for the liquid, 

x'-.(2i) 

where J is the dynamical equivalent of heat, I, is the latent heat 
of unit of mass of the vapour, and p is the pre,ssurc. At points in 
the h<iuid very near its surface it is probable that x is greater than 
Xo. and at points in the gas very near the surface of the liquid it 
is prolrable that x is less than x'. but this has not as yet been ascer¬ 
tained exjierimcntally. Wc shall therefore endeavour to apply to 
this snb|ect the methods used in Thermodynamics, and where these 
fail us we shall have recourse to the hypotheses of molecular physics. 

We have next to determine t lie value of x in terms of the action 
lietween one particle and another, l.et us .suppose that the force 
between two particles m and m' at tlie distance / is 

.(as) 

being reckoned positive when llie force is attractive. The actual 
force between the particles ari.ses in part from their mutual gravita¬ 
tion, which is inversely as the s<iuare of the distance. This force is 
expressed by m m' C/-“. It is easy to show that a force subject to 
this law would not account for capillary action. We shall, therefore, 
in what follows, consider only that part of the force which depends 
on p{/), where 0(/) is a function of / which is insensible lor all sensible 
values of /, but which becomes sensible and even enormously great 
when / is exceedingly small. 

If wc next introduce a new function of / and write 

JJp{fjd/=n(f) .(S3) 

then m m' n(/) will represent—(i) The work clone by the attractive 
force on the ]>article m, while it is brought from an intinitc distance 
from m' to the distance / from nt'; or (2) The attraction of a particle 
m on a narrow straight ro»J resolved in the direction of the length 
of the rod, ont* extremity of the rod being at a distance f from ni, 
and the other at an infinite distance, the mass of unit of length of 
the rod being The function 11 (/) is also insensible for sensible 
values of /> but for insensible values of / it may become sensible and 
even very great. 

If we ne.Kt write 

/"/jf(/)rf/=0(.-).(24) 


then 2rmirf{i) will represent— (i) Tlie work done by the attractive 
lon.e Willie a particle m i.s brought from an infinite distance to a 
distance r from an infinitely thin stratum of 
tlie substance who.se mass per unit of area is 
f; (2) The attraction of a particle m placed 
at a distance 2 Irum the plane surface of an 
infinite solid whoso density is e. 

us cxaiiiine the case in wliich the particle 
% II placed at a distance 2 from a curved 
stratum of tlic substallce, whose principal 
radii of curvature are R, and R,. Let 1 ' 
(fig. 2) be the particle and I’B a normal to 
the surface. Let the plane of the paper be .n 
normal section of the surface of the .stratum 
at the point M, making an angle u with the 
section whose radius of curvature is R,. 
Then if 0 is the centre of curvature in the 
plane of the l>ai)er, and DO= 



Rra. 2. 


Let 


TOQ = 


COS-w Slll'‘ai 

= -R, ' IC 


: 0 , IV-r, VQ^f, BP-=2, 

/■•* = - 2Ur COS 0 . 

Tlie elomout of the stratum at Q may lx* expressed by 
sill BdOdut, 


(* 5 ) 


(26) 


or expre.s.sing liS in terms of df by (26), 
eur-'fdfda. 

Multiplying this by m and by r(/). wc obtain for the work done 
by the attraction of thus element when m is brought from an infinite 
distance to P,. 

maur- '/II (fidfdu. 


Integrating with respect to / from /=2 to /=fl. where « is a line 
very great rompared with the extreme range of the molecular force, 
but very small compared with cither of the radii of curvature, we 
obtain for tlie work 

Jm<rur-'{\li(t) - >ji(a))da, 

and since 0 (a) is an insensible quantity we may omit it. We may 
also write 

«r-*=I +«*-' +&c.. 


since t is very small compared with «, and expressing « in terms of 
u by (25), we find 

This then expresses the work done by the attractive forces when 
a particle m is brought from an infinite distance to the point P at a 
distance t from a stratum whose surface-density Is a, and whose 
principal radii of curvature are Rj and R,. 

To find the work done when m is brought to the point P in the 
neighbourhood of a solid body, the density of which is a function 
of the depth r below the surface, we have only to write instead of e 
pdz, and to integrate 

2 imJ^ pp{ 2 )dz+rm(^^^+^/" pzf[t)d 2 , 

where, in general, we must suppose p a function of z. This expres¬ 
sion, when integrated, gives (i) the work done on a particle m 
while it is brought from an infinite distance lo the point P, or (2) 
the attraction on a long slender column normal to the surface and 
terminating at P, the mass of unit of length of the column being m. 
In the form of the theory given by Laplace, the density of the liquid 
was supposed to be uniform. Hence if we write 

K=2x/*0(r)<f2, n=zzrj” zp(z)dz, 

the pres.surc of a column of the fluid itself terroinatmg at the surface 
will oe 

and the work done by the attractive forces when a particle m is 
brought to the .surface of the fluid from an intinitc distance will be 

If we write 

_/7 0(2)<fr=9(2), 

then 2irfnp${z) will express the work done by tlic attractive forces, 
while a particle m is brought from an inflnite distance to a distance 
K from the plane surface of a mass of the substance of density p 
and infinitely thick. The function is insensible for all senst))Ic 
values ol z. For insensible values it may become sensible, but it 
must remain finite even when r—o, in which case 0 (o) = K. 

If x' is the potential energy of unit of ma.ss of the substance in 
vapour, then at a distance z from the plane surface of the liquid 

At the surface 

X-x'-2iri>0(”). 

At a dislanci’ z within the surface 


X = X~ i\Trpd{o) + 2zrpe(z). 

M the liciuid forms a stratum of thickness c. then 
= 4 2 wpO{z-C). 

The surface-density of tliis stratum is tr^rp. The energy per unit 
of area Is 

e=;/'^Xpd 2 ’-scp(x^- 4 irp^(o)) •{ 2 T/)*/ 6{z)dz-\-2vp^r9{c z)dz. 

0 •'ft *^0 

Since the tw'o sides of the stratum arc similar tl»e last two terms 
are ec]ual, and 

t-cp(x' - ^Tpe[o))-\-i^vp'‘Jj(z)dz. 

Differentiating with respect to c, we find 

% = P' f^^-p{x'- 4 rpS{o))-\ 4 ^p‘e(c). 

Hence the surface-tension 

Integrating the first term within brackets liy jiarts, it becomes 
cO(c) - o 0 {o) zjdz. 

ReniemlxTing that 0 {o) is a finite quantity, and that -yp{z), 
we find 

1=4ri?/'^zf[t)dz .(27) 

When e is greater than e this is equivalent to 211 in the equation of 
Laplace. Hence tlie tension is the same for all films thicker than c, 
the range of the molecular forces, Por thinner films 

^ a ,, 1 
-j-= 4 Tphp[c). 

Hence if 0 (c) is positive, the tension and the thicknos.s will increase 
together. Now 2rmp<l/{( ) represents the attraction between a particle 
m and the plane surface of an infinite mass of the liouid, when the 
distance of the particle outside the surface is c. Now, the force 
between the particle and the liquid is certainly, on the whole, 
attractive; but if between any two small values of e it should be 
repulsive, then for films whose thickness lies between these values 
the tension.will increase as the thickness diminishes, but for all 
other cases the tension will diminish as tiie thickness diminishes. 

We have given several examples in which the density is as¬ 
sumed to be uniform, because Poisson has asserted that capillary 
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phenomena would not take place unless the density varied rapidly 
near the surface. In this assertion we think he was matlicmatically 
wrong, though in his own hypothesis that the density docs actually 
vary, he was probably right. In fact, the quantity 4ir(!*K, which 
we may call with van dcr Waals the molecular pressure, is so great 
for most liquids (5000 atmospheres for water), that in the parts near 
the surface, where the molecular pressure varies rapidly, we may 
expect considerable variation of density, even when we take into 
account the smallness of the compressibility of liquids. 

The pressure at any point of the liquid arises from two causes, 
the external pressure I’ to which the liquid is subjected, and the 
pressure arising from the mutual attraction of its molecules. If we 
supiHise that the number of molecules within the range of the 
attraction of a given molecule is very large, the part of the pressure 
arising from attraction will be proportional to the square of the 
miinlier of molecules in unit of volume, tliat is, to the ^uttre of the 
density. Hence we may write 

p=I’ + .V. 

where A is a constant [equal to I,aplace's intrinsic pres.surc K. But 
this equation is applicable only at points in the interior, where p 
is not varying.] 

[The intrinsic pressure and the surface-tension of a uniform mass 
are perhaps more easily found by the following process. The former 
can be found at once by calculating the mutual attraction of the 
parts of a large mass which lie on opposite sides of an imaginary 
plane interface. If the density be r, the attraction between the 
whole of one side and a layer upon the other distant z from the plane 
and of thickness dz is airirVW dr, reckoned per unit of area. The 


c.xprcssion for the intrinsic pressure is thus simply 

K=2ve»y7f(z)dr.(28) 

In Laplace’s investigation c is supposed to X)e unity. We may call 
the value which (28) then assumes Kg, so that as al)ovc 

.( 29 ) 


The expression for the superficial tension is most readily found with 
the aid of the idea of superficial energy, introduced mto the subject 
by Gauss. Since the tension is constant, tlio work that must 
done lo extend the surface by one unit of area measures the tension, 
and the work required for the generation of any surface is the product 
of the tension and the area. From this consideration wc may derive 
Laplace’s expression, as lias been clone by Dupre {Thiorie micanique 
(ip la ckaleiir, Paris, i80y), and Kelvin (" Capillary Attraction,” 
Proc. Hoy. Inst., January 1886. Reprinted. Pofnilar Lectures and 
Addresses, i88y). For imagine a small cavity to lx* formed in the 
interior of the mass and to be gradually expanded in such a shape 
that the walls consist almost entirely of two parallel planes. The 
distance between the planes is supposed to be very small compared 
with their ultimate diameters, but at the same lime largo cnougli to 
< xceefl tlie range of the attractive forces. The work required lo 
jiroduce I his crevasse is twice the product of the tension and the area 
of one of the faces. If we now suppose the crevasse produced by 
direct separation of its walls, the work necessary must be the same 
as before, the initial and final configurations behig identical; and 
we recognize that the tension may be measured by half the work 
•hat must lx* done per unit of area against the mutual attraction 
in order to .separate the two ])ortions which lie upon opposite sides 
ot an ideal plane to a dislanct* from one another which is oubiidc 
IJie range of the forces. It only remains to calculate this work. 

If (fj. represent the densities of the two infinite solids, their 
mutual attraction at distance z is per unit of area 

2ir(ri<rj/'"vl'(2)*.(30) 

or 2irirjiT./(z), if wc write 

)Mz)rfz=«(z).( 3 ’) 

'I hc work required to produce the .siqiaration in question is thus 

2irz,<r/'ff(z)(fz;.(32) 

and for the tension of a liquid of density <r we have 

T=xzy;;»(z)rfz..(33) 

The form of this expression may be modified by integration by parts. 
For 

yO{z)rlz -e{z).z-/z‘^^Jydz- 0 {z).z +./r^(z) dz. 

Since 6(0) is finite, proportional to K, the integrated term vanishes 
at both limits, and we have simply 

J^O(z)dz=J^zi[z)dz . (34) 

and 

.(35) 

In Ijiplae.e's notation the second member of (34), multiplied by 2 t, 
is rcpre.sentefl by H. 

As Laplace has shown, the values for K and T may also be ex¬ 
pressed in terms of the function d>, with which we started. Integrating 
by parts, we get 

/}l,{z)dz=z\Hz) -t Jz*n(z) + |/r*^(z)(fz, 

/Z^{z)dZ= id‘i>{z) + 42*11(2) + 4/2*0(2)d2. 


In all cases to which it is necessary to have regard the integrated 
terras vanish at both limits, and wc may write 


so that 


/“fiz)dz=\rz'd,{z)dz, /“zf(z)dz^y“t*,l>{z)dzi (36) 




rV(2)</2, T,= 


bJ, 


2*0(2) dz. 


(37) 


Ko = 


(41) 


A few examples of these formulae will jiromote an intelligent 
comprehension of the subject. One of the simplest suppositions 
open to us is that 

.(38) 

From this we obtain 

n( 2 )=/ 3 -' 2 -g 2 , 0 ( 2 )=/ 3 -»(^ 2 +l) 2 -g», . . . (39) 

Ko=4r^-*, (40) 

The range of the attractive force is mathematically infinite, but 
practically of the order fl-*, and we see that T is of higher order in 
this small quantity than K. That K is in all cases of the fourth order 
and T of the fifth order in tlic range of the forces is obvious from (37) 
without integration. , 

An apparently simple example would be to suppose 0(2)=2*. 
We get 

•M+l -n+S 

n{2)=-i:^. 

2ir2"-H _ I 

M + 4 .« + 3 .M + l I 

The intrinsic pressure will thus be infinite whatever « may be. If 
,1+4 be positive, the attraction of infinitely distant ports contributes 
to the result; while if »44 bo negative, the parts in immediate 
contiguity act with infinite power. For the transition ca.se, discussed 
by William Sutherland (Phil. Man. *xiv. p. 113, 1887). of n44so, 
Iv. Ls also infinite. It seems therefore tliat nothing satisfactory can 
be arrived at under this head. 

As a third example, we will take the law proposed by Young, viz. 
0(2) -1 from 2-0 to 2=a, \ 

0(2)*o from 2=0 fo 2 =-m;/ ' 
and corresponding therewith, 

n(2) =0-2 from 2=0 to 2= n. \ 
n(2)=o from 2=0 to 2=01,/ 
0 ( 2 )= 4 o(O»- 2 »)-l(o»-f') 
from 2= 

0(2) = 0 from 2= 

Equations (37) now give 

iro* 


di 

l(o»-f') ] 

Z — O to 2=0. V 
2 = 0 to 2=0,J 


( 4 *) 


(43) 

(44) 


K 




To= 


.rrz^dz=^^". .... 

40 

The numerical results differ from those of Young, who finds that 
" tAz contractile force is one-third of the whole cohesive force of a stratum 
of particles, equal in thickness to the interval to which the primitive 
equable cohesitm extends," viz. T= 4 aK; wherc-as accordir^ to tlie 
almve calculation T=oK. The discrepancy seems to depend upon 
Young having treated the attractive force as operative in one 
direction only. For further calculations on I-aplace's principles, see 
^ylcigh, Phil. Mag., Oct. Dec. i8yo, or Scientific Papers, vol. iii. 
P- 397 '] 

On SuRfArE-TENSiON 


(45) 

(46) 


Definition.— The tension of a liquid surface across any line 
drawn on the surface is normal to ike line, and is the same for all 
directions of the line, and is measured by the force across an element 
of Ihe line divided by the length of that element. 

Experimental Laws of Surface-Tension. —i. For any given 
liquid surface, as the surface which separates water from air, 
or oil from water, the surface-tension is the same at every point 
of the surface and in every direction. It is also practically inde¬ 
pendent of the curvature of tlie surface,^though it appears 
from the mathematical theory that there !| a slight increase of 
tension where the mean curvature of the surface is concave, 
and a slight diminution where it is convex. The amount of this 
increase and diminution is too small to be directly measured, 
though it has a certain theoretical importance in the explanation 
of the equilibrium of tlie superficial layer of the liquid where it 
is inclined to the horizon. 

2. The surface-tension diminishes as the temperature rises, 
and when the temperature reaches that of the critical point at 
which the distinction between the liquid and its vapour ceases, 
it has been observed by Andrews that the capillary action also 
vanishes. The early writers on capillary action supposed that 
the diminution of capillary action was due simply to the change 
of density corresponding to the rise of temperature, and, there¬ 
fore, assuming the surface-tension to vary as the square of the 
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density, they dodured its variations from the observed diktation 
of the liijiiid l>y heat. This assumption, however, does not 
appear to be verified by the experiments of IJrnnner and U'oltl 
on llie ri.se of water in tubes at (liflerent temperatures. 

3. Tlic tension of the .surface separating two liquids which 
do not mix cannot l>e deduced by any known method from the 
tensions of the surfaces of tlie liquids when separately in coalact 
with air. 

When the surface is curved, the effect of the surface-tension 
is to make the pressure on the concave side exceed the pressure 
on the convex side by T (i/Rj-f i/K..^), where T is the intensity 
of the surface-lcjihion and R,, K, arc tlie radii of curvature 
of any two sections normal to tk surface and to each otlier. 

If three flt«d.s wtm:b do not mix are in contact with Rtch other, 
the three surfaces of separation meet in a line, stra^it or curved. 
Lrt 0 (fig. 3) be a point in this line, and let the plane of the paper 
be su|)posed to he nonnal to the 
line at the point 0 . The three 
angles between the tangent planes , 
to the three surfaces of separation j 
at tlie point O are completely i 
determined by the tensions of the 
three surfaces. For if in the 
triangle abc the side is taken 
so as to represent on a given 
scale the tension of the surface of 
contact of the fluids a and b, and if 
the other sides be and fa are biken 
so as to represent on the same scide 
the tensions of the surfaces Iwtwcen b and c and between e and 
a respectively, then the condition of equilibrium at 0 for the 
corresponding tensions R, P and Q is that the angle ROP shall 
be the supplement of abf, POQ of bea, and, therefore, QOR of 
fak. Thus the angles at whicli the surfaces of separation meet 
are the .same at all jxirts of the line of concourse of the three 
fluids. When three fdms of the same liquid meet, their tensions 
are equal, and, therefore, they make angles of 120° witli each 
other. The froth of soap-suds or beaten-up eggs consists of a 
multitude of .small films wlu'ch meet each other at angles of 120". 

If four fluids, a, b, (. d, meet in a point O, and if a tetrahedron 
ABCl.) is formed so that its edge AB represents the tension of 
the surface of contact of the liquids a and b, B(1 that of h and c, 
and so on; then if we place this tetrahedron so that the face 
ABC is nonnal to the tangent at 0 to the line of concourse of the 
fluids abf, and turn it so that the edge AB is normal to the tangent 
plane at 0 to the surface of contact of the fluid.s a and b, tl«m 
the other three faces of the tetrahedron will he normal to the 
tangents at O to the other three lines of concourse of the. liquids, 
and the other five edges of the tetrahedron will he normal to 
the tangent planes at (1 to the other five surfaces of contact. 

If six films of the same liquid meet in a point the corresponding 
tetrahedron is a regular tetrahedron, and each film, where it 
meets the others, has an angle whose oo.sine is - J. Hence if 
we take two nets of wire with hexagonal meshes, and place one 
on the other so that the point of concourse of three hexagons 
of one net coincides with the middle of .a he,xagon of the other, 
and if we then, aftiTflipping them in Plateau’s liquid, place them 
horizontally, and gently raise the upper one, we shall develop 
a system of plane laminae arranged as the walls and floors of 
the cells are arranged in a honeycomb. We roust not, however, 
rsyse the upper net too much, or the .system of films will become 
unstable. 

When a drop of one liquid, B, is placed on the surface of 
another. A, the plienomena wliich take place depend on the re- 
lativ'c magnitude of the three surface-tensions corresponding 
to the surface between .\ and air, between B and air, and between 
A and B. If no one of these tensierns is greater than the sum 
of the other two, the drop will assume the form of a lens, the 
angles which the upper and lower surfaces of the lens make 
with the Me surface of A and with each other being equal to 
the exterrial angles of the triangle of forces. Such lenses are 
often seen 'form^ by drops of fat floating on the surface of hot 



water, soup or gravy. But when the .surface-tension of A exceeds 
the sum of the tensions of the surfaces of contact of B with air 
and with A, it U iropossiMc to construct tlie triangle of forces, 
so tliat equilibrium becomes impiossible. The edge of the drop 
is drawn out by the surface-tension of A with a force greater 
than the sum of the tensions of the two surfaces of the drop. 
The drop, therefore, spreads itself out, with great velocity, 
over the surface of A till it covers on enormous area, and is 
reduced to such extreme tenuity that it is not probable that il 
retiiins the same properties of surface-tension which it has in 
a krge mass. Thus a drop of train oil will spread itself over the 
surface of the sea till it shows the colours of thin plates. These 
rapidly desceml in Newton's seale and at last disappear, showing 
that the thickness of the film is less than the tenth part of the 
length of a wave of light. But even when thus attenuated, 
the film may be proved to be pre.sent, since the surface-tension 
of the liquid is consideralily less than that of pure water. This 
may be shown by placing another drop of oil on the surface. 
This drop wifi not spread out like the first drop, but will take 
the lorm of a fiat kns with a distinct circular edge, showing that 
tlie Eurface-tenskiR of wiiat is still apparently pure water is 
now less than the sum of the tensions of the surfaces separating 
oil from air and water. 

The spreading of drops on Uie surface of a lic)uid has formed 
the subject of a ven' extensive scries of experiments by Cliarles 
Tomlinson; van der Menslirugglie has also written a very 
complete memoir on this subject (Stir la tension superficielte 
des liqnides, Bruxelles, 1873). 

When a solid body is in contact with two fluids, the surface 
of the solid cannot alter its form, but the angle at which the 
surface of contact of the two fluids meets the surface of 
the solid depends on the values of the tliree surface-tensions. 
If a and b are the two fluids and r the soh'd then the equi¬ 
librium of the tensions at the point O de|.»ends only 
on that of thin components parallel to the surface, 
because the surface-tensions normal to tlie surface 
are balanced by the resistance of tlie solid. Hence 
if tlie angle ROQ (fig. 4) at which the .surface of 
contact OP meets the solid is denoted by a, 

Tw - T„, - Trt cos o » o, 

Wlience 


00 


co3»=(Tj,-T„)/T,,,. Iq 

As an experiment on the angle of contact only gives 4, 
us the difierence of the .surface-tensions at the solid 
surface, we cannot determine their ai tual value. 1L is theoretic¬ 
ally probable that they are irften negative, and may be called 
surface-pressures. 

The constancy of the angle of contact Ixjtween the surface 
of a fluid and a solid was first pointed out 1))' l)r Young, who 
states that the angle of contact between mercury and glass is 
about 140°. Quincke makes it 128” 52'. 

If the tension of the surface between the solid and one of the 
fluids exceeds the sum of the other two tensions, the point of 
contact will not lie in C()uilihrium, but will be dragged towards 
the side on which the tension is greatest. If the quantity of the 
first fluid is small it will stand in a drop on the .surface of the solid 
without wetting it. If the quantity of the .second fluid is small 
it will spread itself over the surface and wet tlie solid. The angle 
of contact of the first fluid is 180° and that of the second is 


zero. 

If a drop of alcohol be made to touch one side of a drop of oil 
on a glass plate, the alcohol will appear to rJiase the oil over the 
plate, and if a drop of water and a drop of bisulphide of carbon 
be placed in contaet in a horizontal capillary tube, the bisulphide 
of carbon will chase the water along the tulic. In both cases 
the liquids move in the direction in which the surface-pressure 
at the solid is least. 

[In order to express the dependence of the tension at the inter¬ 
face of two bodies in terms of the forces exercised by the bodies 
upon thcnisclves and upon one another, we cannot do better 
than follow the method of Dupri. If 7 i2 denote the interfacial 
tension, the energy corresponding to unit of area of the interface 
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IS also T,„, as we see hy considering the introduction (through a 
fine tulje) of one body into the interior of the other. A com¬ 
parison with another method of generating the interface, similar 
to that previously employed when but one body was in question, 
will now allow u.s to evaluate Tj,. 

The work required to cleave asunder the parts of the first 
fluid which lie on the two sides of an ideal plane passing through 
the interior, is per unit of area eT,, and the free surface produced 
is two units in area. ^ for the .second fluid the corresponding 
work is zT,. This having been effected, let us now suppose that 
each of the units of area of free surface of fluid (i) is allowed 
to approach normally a unit area of (z) until contact is estab¬ 
lished.^ In this process work is gained which we may denote 
by 2T'„ for each pair. On the whole, then, the work 

expended in producing two units of interface is zTj + zTj - 4T,2, 
and this, as we have seen, may be equated to zT,.,. Hence 

'liL'=T, + Ta-zT',4.(47) 

If the two bodies are similar, 

T.=T,=T'„: 

and T|3 o, as it should do. 

Laplace does not treat systematically the question of inter¬ 
facial tension, but he gives incidentally in terms of his quantity 
H a relation analogous to (47). 

If zT+ Tj, Tju would be negative, so that the interface 
would of itself tend to increase. In this case the fluids must 
mix. Conversely, if two fluids mix, it would seem that T,o 
must exceed the mean of T, and T^ ; otherwise work would 
have to be expended to effect a close alternate stratification of 
the two bodies, such as we may suppose to constitute a first 
step in the process of mixture (Dupr^, Thiorie. meeanique de la 
chaleur, p, 37z ; Kelvin, Popular Lectures, p. 53). 

The value of T'u has already been calculated (32). We may 
write 


and in general the functions 8 , or </l,musl be regarded as capable 
of assuming different forms. Under the.se circumstances there 
is no limitation upon the values of the interfaeial tensions for 



The experimenters who have dealt with this question, 
C. G. M. Marangoni, van der Mensbrugghe, Quincke, have all 
arrived at results inconsistent with the reality of Neumann’s 
triangle. Thus Marimgoni says {Pogq. Annalen, cxliii. p. 348, 
1871):—“Die gemeinschaftliche Oberflache zweier Fltissig- 
keiten hat eine geringcre Oberfliichenspannung als die Difierenz 
der Oberflachenspannung der Fliissigkeiten selbst (mit Aus- 
nahme des Quecksilbers).’’ 'Ihree pure bodies (of which one 
may be air) cannot accordingly remain in contact. If a drop 
of oil stands in lenticular form upon a surface of water, it 
is because the water-surface is already contaminated with a 
greasy film. 

On the theoretical side the question is open until we intro¬ 
duce some limitation upon the generality of the functions. 
By far the simplest supposition open to us is that the functions 
are the same in all cases, the attractions differing merely by 
coefficients analogous to densities in the theory of gravitation. 
Tliis hypothesis was suggested by Laplace, and may conveni¬ 
ently be named after him. It was also tacitly adopted by 
Young, in connexion with the still more special hypothesis 


which Young probably had ip view, namely that the force in 
each case was constant within a limited range, the same in all 
cases, and vanished outside that range. 

As an immediate consequence of this hypothesis we have 
from (z8) 


.(49) 

, ,, f=V-. .(5v) 

where K^, T# are the same for all liodies. 

But the most interesting results are those which Young 
{Works, vol. i. p. 463) deduct relative to the interfaeial tensions 
of three bodies. By (37), (48), 

T'u=vi»..T,; . . . . . (51) 

SO that by (47), (50), 


.(5;:) 

According to (52), the interfaeial tension between any two 
bodies is proportional to the square of the difference of t^ir 
densities. The densities <r„ a-,,, cr^ being in descending order of 
magnitude, we may write 


« ij5*t Tag-I 2(<ri“<ya) (^a’ 

so that necessarily exceeds the sum of the other two inter- 
facial tensions. We are thus led to the imjxirtant conclusion 
that according to tliis hypothesis Neumann's triangle is neces¬ 
sarily imaginary, that one of three fluids will always spread 
upon the interface of the other two. 

pother point of importance may be easily illustrated by 
this theory, viz. tlie dependency of capillarity upon abruptness 
of transition. “ The reason why the capillary force should 
disappear when the transition between two liquids is sufficiently 
gradual will now^ be evident. Suppose that the transition from 
o to <T is made in two equal steps, the thickness of the inter¬ 
mediate layer of density jo- being large compared to the range 
of the molecular forces, but small in comparison with the radius 
of curvature. At each step the difference of capillary pressure 
is only one-quarter of that due to the sudden transition from o 
to ir, and thus altogether half tlie effect is lost by the inter¬ 
position of the layer. If tliere were three equal steps, the effect 
would be reduced to one-third, and .so on. When the number of 
steps is infinite, the capillary pressure disappears altogether.” 
(“ Laplace’s Theory of Capillarity,” Rayleigh, Phil. Mat., 1883, 
P- 315-) 


According to Laplace’s hypothesis the whole energy of any 
number of contiguous strata of Uquids is least when they are 
arranged in order of density, so that this is the disposition 
favoured by the attractive forces. The problem is to make 
the sum of the interfaeial tensions a minimum, each tension 
being proportional to the square of tlie difference of densities 
of the two contiguous liquids in question. If the order of 
stratification differ from that of densities, we can show that 
each step of approximation to this order lowers the sum cf 
tensions. To this end consider the effect of the abolition of 
a stratum <r»+i, contiguous to o-» and Before the chimge 

wchave(ir„ - + ((r„+, - <r„+j,)“,and afterwards((r„- 

The second nttnus Uie first, or the increase in the sum of 
tensions, is thus 


(tfn) I ^ 


Hence, if be intermediate in magnitude between <t„ and 
<rn+2, the sum of tensions is increased by tiie abolition of the 
stratum; but, if <r„+, be not intermediate, the sum is decreased. 
We see, then, that the removal of a stratum from between neigh¬ 
bours where it is out of order and its introduction between 
neighbours where it will be in order is doubly favourable to 
the reduction of the sum of tensions ; and since by a succession 
of such steps we may arrive at the order of magnitude through¬ 
out, we conclude that this is the disposition of minimum tensions 
and energy. 

So far the results of Laplace’s hypothesis are in marked 
accordance with experiment; but if we follow it out further, 
discordances begin to manifest themselves. According to (sz) 


v^»i — .(53) 

a relation not verified by experiment. What is more, (5a) 
shows that according to the hypothesis T,j is necessarily positive ; 
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so that, if the preceding argument.be correct, no such thing as 
mixture of two liquids could ever take place. 

There are two apparent exceptions to Marangoni’s rule which 
call for a word of explanation. According to the rule, water, 
which hits the lower surface-tension, should spread upon the 
surface of mercury ; whereas the universal experience of the 
laboratory is that drops of water standing upon mercury retain 
their compact form without the least tendency to spread. To 
Quincke belongs the credit of dissipating the apparent exception. 
He found that mercury specially prepared behaves quite 
differently from ordinary mercury, and that a drop of water 
deposited thereon spreads over the entire surface. The ordinary 
behaviour is evidently the result of a film of grease, which 
adheres with great obstinacy. 

The process described by Quincke is somewhat elaborate; 
but there is little difficulty in repeating the experiment if the 
mistake lie avoided of using a free surface already contaminated, 
as almost inevitiibly happens when the mercury is poured from 
an ordinary bottle. The mercury should be drawn from under¬ 
neath, for which purpo.se an arrangement similar to a chemical 
wash bottle is suitable, and it may be poured into watch-glasses, 
previously dipped into strong sulphuric acid, rinsed in distilled 
water, and dried over a Tiunsen flame. When the glasses are 
cool, they may he charged with mercury, of which the first part 
is rejected. Operating in this way there is no difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing surfaces upon which a drop of water spreads, although from 
causes that cannot always be traced, a certain proportion of 
failures is met with. As might l)C expected, the grease which 
produces these effects is largely volatile. In many cases a very 
moderate preliminary warming of the watch-glasses makes all 
the difference in the behaviour of the drop. 

The behaviour of a drop of carbon bisulphide placed upon 
clean water is also, at first sight, an exception to Marangoni’s 
rule. So far from spreading over the surface, as according to 
its lower surface-tension it ought to do, it remains suspended 
in the form of a lens. Any dust that may be lying upon the 
surface is not driven away to the edge of the drop, as would 
happen in the case of oil. A simple modification of the experi¬ 
ment suffices, however, to clear up the difficulty. If after the 
deposition of the drop, a little lycopodium be scattered over the 
surfai'c, it is seen that a circular space surrounding the drop, of 
about the size of a shilling, remains bare, and this, however 
often the dusting be repeated, so long as any of the carbon 
bisulphide remains. The interpretation can hardly be doubtful. 
The carbon bisulphide is really spreading all the while, but on 
account of its volatility is unable to reach any considerable 
distance. Immediately surrounding the drop there is a film 
moving outwards at a high speed, and this carries away almost 
instantaneously any dust that may fall upon it. The pheno¬ 
menon above described requires that the water-surface be clean. 
If a very little grease he present, there is no outward flow and 
dust remains undisturbed in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the drop.] 

On ihc Rise of a Liquid in a ThAc.—L et a tube (fig. 6) whose 
internal radius is r, nrnde of a solid substance c, be dipped into 

a liquid a. Let us suppose 
that the angle of contact 
for this liquid with the 
solid c is an acute angle. 
This implies that the ten¬ 
sion of the free surface of 
the solid c is greater than 
that of the surface of 
contitet of the solid with 
the liquid a. Now con¬ 
sider the tension of the 
free surface of the liquid 
a. All round its edge 
there is a tension T acting 
at an angle « aith the vertical. The circumference of the 
edge is 2 *t, so that the resultant of this tension is a force 
airrTcosa acting vertically upwards on the liquid. Hence 



the liquid will rise in the tube till the weight of the vertical 
column between the free surface and the level of the liquid 
in the vessel balances the resultant of the surface-tension. The 
upijcr surface of this column is not level, so that the height 
of the column cannot be directly measured, but let us assume 
that h is the mean height of the column, that is to say, the 
height of a column of equal weight, but wi^ a flat top. Then if 
r is the radius of the tube at the top of the column, the volume 
of the suspended column is and its weight is irpgr%, when 
p is its density and g the intensity of gravity. Equating this 
force with the resultant of the tension 

rpgt^h = 2rrT cos a, 
or 

h= sT cos ajpgr. 

Hence the mean height to which the fluid rises is inversely as 
the radius of the tube. For water in a clean glass tube the angle 
of contact is zero, and 

h=2Tlpgr. 

For mercury in a glass tube the angle of contact is 128° 52', 
the cosine of which is negative. Hence when a glass tube is 
dipped into a vessel of mercury, the mercury within the tube 
stands at a lower level than outside it. 

Rise of a Liquid between Two Plates .—When two parallel 
plates arc placed vertically in a liquid the liquid rises between 
them. If we now suppose fig. 6 to represent a vertical section 
perpendicular to the plates, we may calculate the rise of the 
liquid. Let I be the breadth of the plates measured perpen¬ 
dicularly to the plane of the paper, then the length of the line 
which bounds the wet and the dry parts of the plates inside is / 
for each surface, and on this the tension T acts at an angle «to the 
vertical. Hence the resultant of the surface-tension is 2I T cos a. 
If the distance between the inner surfaces of the plates is a, 
and if the mean height of the film of fluid which rises between 
them is h, the weight of fluid raised is pghla. Equating the 
forces— 

pghla cos a, 

whence 

A=21' cos a/pga. 

This expression is the same as that for the rise of a liquid in a 
tube, except that instead of r, the radius of the tube, we have 
a the distance of the plates. 

Rorm of the Capillary Surface .—The form of the surface of a 
liquid acted on by gravity is easily determined if wo assume 
that near the part considered the line of contact of the surface 
of the liquid with that of the solid bounding it is straight and 
horizontal, as it is when the solids which constrain the liquid 
are bounded by surfaces formed by horizontal and parallel 
generating lines. This will be the case, for instance, near a flat 
plate dipped into the liquid. If wc suppose these generating 
lines to be normal to the plane of the paper, then all sections 
of the solids parallel to this plane will be equal and similar to 
each other, and the section of the surface of the liquid will be 
of the same form for all such sections. 


Let us consider the portion of the liquid between two parallel 
sections distant one unit of length. Let Pj, P.j (fig. 7) be two 
points of the surface; <*,, 0 ,^ j 

the inclination of the surface / * 

to the horizon at Pj and Po; / 

yj, yj the heights of Pj and 

Pjj above the level of the / 

liquid at a distance from all / 

solid bodies. The pressure at yC 9 , 

any point of the liquid which 
is above this level is negative . , —*^1 
unless another fluid as, for in- * — 

stance, the air, presses on the F,o. y. 

upper surface, but it is only 

the difference of pressures with which we have to do, because 
two equi^ pressures on opposite sides of the surface produce 
no effect. 

We may, therefore, write for the pressure at a height y 


p^-pgy. 
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where p is the density of the liquid, or if there are two fluids 
the excess of the density of the lower fluid over that of the upper 
one. 

The forces acting on the portion of liquid P,P^A..A, are- 
first, the horizontal pressures, - ifigyj and J/igyS; second, the 
surface-tension T acting at P, and P., in directions inclined 
and to the horizon. Resolving horizontally we find— 

T(cos ft, - cos ft,) 4 iuHy./ - Jv) .=o, 

whence 

cosft.,=cosft, I 

‘ * jI 2I ’ 


or if we suppose P, fixed and P, variable, we may write 
cos ft=con.stanl - 

This equation gives a relation between the inclination of the 
curve to the horizon and the height above the level of the liquid. 

Resolving vertically we find that the weight of the liquid 
raised atove the level must be equal to T(sin - sin fl,), and 
this is therefore equal to the area I’jPj.'V.jA, multiplied by g/>. 
The form of the capillary surface is identical with that of the 
“ elastic curve,’’ or the curve formed by a uniform .spring 
originally straight, when its ends are acted on by equal and 

opposite forces applied either 
to the ends them.selves or to 
solid pieces attached to them. 
Drawings of the different forms 
of the curve may be found in 
Thomson and Tait's Natural 
Philosophy, vol. i. p. 451;. 

We shall next consider the 
rise of a liquid between two 
plates of different materials 
for which the angles of contact are a, and a.,, the distance 
I'letween the plates being a, a small quantity. Since the plates 
are very near one another we may use the following equation of 
the surface us an approximation:— 

y = /i, + .Kx + B*'-, A., - A, + An + Ba’, 

whence 



eoto,= -A, cot a, J!A ( 2Ba 
T (co.', a, + cos Oj )-rga (A, + j A« + iBri-'), 
whence we obtain 


A, — - * (cos a, H- VOS 0,1 ! ^ {2 cot o, - cot o.,) 

* pyii O ‘ 

A, = (cos o, + cos a.,) + * (2 cot a, - cot«,). 


I.et X be the force which must be applied in a horizontal direction 
to either (date to keep it from approaching the other, tltcn the 
forces acting on the first plate are T + X in the negative direction, 
and T sin a, + in the i>o.sitive direction. Hence 

X=JffftAi''‘-T(i-sinoi). 

P’or the second plate 

X-kftV-T(i -sino.,). 


Hence 


R = Jff/>(ll|’ + lij-) -T{i - 5 (sin a,-I-sin o,)|. 


or, substituting the values of h^ and A._,, 

- T {I - J (sin a, + sin aj - ^*5 (cos a, + cos a.,) (cot a, + cot o.,)}. 


the remaining terms being negligible when a is small. The 
force, therefore, with wliich the two plates are drawn together 
consists first of a positive part, or in other words an attraction, 
varying inversely us the .square of the distance, and second, of 
a negative part or repulsion independent of the distance. Hence 
in all eases except that in which the angles a, and Oj are 
supplementary to each other, the force is attractive when a is 
small enough, but when cos o, and cos are of different signs, 
as when the liquid is raised by one plate, and depressed by the 
other, the first term may be so small that the repulsion indb 
cated by the second term comes into play. The fact that a 
pair of plates which repel one another at a certain distance may 
attract one another at a smaller distance was deduced by 
Laplace from theoiy, and verified by the observations of the 
abbe Hauy. 


j 4 Drop between Two Plates. —If a small quantity of a liquid 
which wets glass be introduced between two glass plates slightly 
inclined to each other, it will run towards that part where the 
glass plates are nearest together. When the liquid is in equi¬ 
librium it forms a thin film, the outer edge of which is all of the 
same thickness. If ti is the distance between the plates at the 
edge of the film and 11 the atmospheric pressure, the pre.ssure 

of the liquid in the film is H - ? 5 and if A is the area of the 

film between the plates and B its circumference, the plates will 
Ire pressed together with a force 


and this, whether the atmo-sphere exerts any pre.ssure or not. 
The force thus produced by the introduction of a drop of water 
between two plates is enormous, and is often sufficient to pt'ess 
certain parts of the plates together .so powerfully as to bruise 
them or break them. When two blocks of ice are placed loosely 
together .so that the superfluous water which melts from them 
may drain away, the remaining water draws the blocks together 
with a force sufficient to cause the blocks to adhere by the 
prcK'ess called Pegelalton. 

I An effect of an opposite character may be observed when the 
fluid is mercury in place of water. When two pieces of flat 
glass are pressed together under mercury with modernle force 
they cohere, the mercury leaving the narrow crevas-ses, even 
although the alternative is a vanium. The course of events 
is more easily followed if one of the pieces of glass constitutes 
the bottom, or a side, of the veissel containing the mercury.] 

In many experiments bodies are floated on the surface of 
water in order that they may be free to move under the action 
of slight horizontal forces. Thus Sir Isaac Newton placed a 
magnet in a floating vessel and a piece of iron in another in order 
to observe their mutual action, and A. M. Amp6r^ floated a voltaic 
battery with a coil of wire in its circuit in order to observe the 
effects of the earth's magnetism on the electric circuit. W’hcn 
such floating bodies come near the edge of the vessel they are 
drawn up to it, and are apt to stick fast to it. There are two 
ways of avoiding this inconvenience. One is to grease the float 
round its water-line so that the water is depressed round it. 
This, however, often produces a worse disturbing effect, because 
a thin film of grease spreads over the water iind increases its 
surface-viscosity. The other method is to fill the vessel with 
water till the level of the water stands a little higher than the 
rim of the ve.ssel. 'J'he float will then lie repelled from the edge 
of the vessel. Such floats, however, should always be made 
so that the section taken at the level of the water is as small as 
possible. 

\The Size of Drops. —The relation between the diameter of a 
tube and the weight of the drop which it delivers appears to 
have been first investigated by Thomas Tate (Phil. Mag. vol. 
xxvii. p. 176,1864), whose experiments led him to the condusion 
that “ other things being the same, the weight of a drop of liquid 
is proportional to the diameter of the tube in which it is formed.” 
Sufficient tinie must of course be allowed for the formation of the 
drops ; otherwise no simple results can be expected. In Tate’s 
experiments the period was never less than 40 seconds. 

The magnitude of a drop delivered from a tube, even when 
the formation up to the pha.se of instability is infinitely slow, 
cannot be calculated a priori. The weight is sometimes equated 
to tile product of the capillar)'' tension (T) and the circumference 
of the tube (zira), but with little justification. Even if the 
tension at the circumference of the tube acted vertically, and 
the whole of the liquid below this level passed into the drop, 
the calculation would still be vitiated by the assumption that 
the internal pressure at the level in question is atmospheric. 
It would be neccs.sary to consider the curvatures of the fluid 
surface at the edge of attachment. If the surface could be 
treated as a cylindrical prolongation of the tube (radius a), the 
pressure would be T/«, and the resulting force acting downwards 
upon the drop would amount to one-hftK (iraT) of the direct 
upward pull of the tension along the circumference. At this 

v. 9 a 
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rate the drop would be but one-half of that above reckoned. 
But the truth is that a complete .solution of the statical problem 
for all forms up to that at which instability sets in, would not 
suffice for the present puipose. The detadment of the drop 
is a dynamical effect, and it is influenced by collateral circum¬ 
stances. For example, the bore of the tube is no longer a matter 
of indifference, even though the attachment of the drop occurs 
entirely at the outer edge. It appears that when the external 
diameter exceeds a certain value, the weight of a drop of water 
is sensibly different in the two extreme cases of a very small 
and of a very large bore. 

But although a complete .solution of the dynamical problem 
is impracticable, much interesting information may be obtained 
from the principle of dynamical similarity. The argument has 
already been applied by Dupre {Thioric mecanique de la chalfur, 
I’aHs, i860, p. 328), but his presentation of it is rather obscure. 
Wo will assume that when, as in most cases, viscosity may Ite 
neglected, the mass (M) of a drop depends only upon the density 
(cr), the capillary tension (T), the acceleration of gravity (g), and 
the linear dimension of the tube (a). In order to justify thus 
assumption, tht! formation of the drop must be sufficiently slow, 
and certain restrictions must be imposed upon the shape of the 
tube. For example, in the case of water delivered from a glass 
tube, which is cut off square and held vertically, a will be the 
external radius; and it will be necessary to .suppose that the 
ratio of the internal radius to a is coitstant, the cases of a ratio 
infinitely small, nr infinitely near unity, being included. But if 
the fluid be mercury, the flat end of the tube remains unwetted, 
and the formation of the drop depends upon the internal diameter 
only. 

The “ dimensions ” of the quantities on which M depends 
arc :— 

ir={Mass)’ (Length)-’, 

T=-(force)' (Length)-' —(Mass)’ (Time)-’, 
g= Acceleration — (1 .engf ii)’ (Time)-", 

of which M, a mass, is to Ite expressed as a function. If we 
assume 

we have, considering in turn length, time and mass, 

y-31 > » —O, 2 ,V I 2 ,V-II. A f ; 

so that 

r----X, r-i-r, 

Accordingly 



Since .V is undetermined, all that we can conclude, is that M 
is (,f the form 



where F denotes an arbitrary function. 

Dynamical similarity requires that T/gira'^ l:>e constant; or, 
if g be supposed to be so, that a* varies as T/ir. If this condition 
be satisfied, the mass (or weight) of the drop is proportional to T 
and to a. 

If Tate’s law be tnie, that cc/m's paribus M varies as a, it 
follows from (i) that F is constant. For all fluids and for all 
similar tula's similarly wetted, the weight of a drop would then 
be proportional not only to the diameter of the tube, but also 
to the superficial tension, and it would be independent of the 
density. 

Careful observations with special precautions to ensure the 
cleanliness of the.tWiter have shown that over a considerable 
range, the deparffire from Tate’s law is not great. The results 
give material for the determination of the function F in (i). 


T/om" 

gM/T« 

2.58 

4-13 

i>l6 

3-97 

0*708 

3.80 

0*441 

3-73 

0-277 

3'78 

0*290 

3-90 

o-Ifk) 

4-06 


In the preceding table, applicable to thin-walled tubes, the first 
column gives the values of T lg<ra^, and the second column those 
of gM/Ta, all the quantities concerned being in C.G.S. measure, 
or other consistent system. From this the weight of a drop 
of any liquid of which the density and surface tension are known, 
can be calculated. For many purpo.ses it may suffice to treat 
F as a constant, say j-S. Thie formula for the weight of a drop 
is then simply 

Mg=3-8Tfl,.(2) 

in which 3-8 replaces the zt of the faulty theory alluded to 
earlier (see Rayleigh, Phil, Mag., Oct. 1899).] 

Phenomena arising from the Variation of the Surface-tension .— 
Pure water has a higher surface-tension than that of any other 
substance liquid at ordinary temperatures except mercury. 
Hence any other liquid if mixed with water diminishes its 
surface-tension. For example, if a drop of alcohol be placed on 
the surface of water, the .surface-tension will be diminished from 
80, the value for pure water, to 25, the value for pure alcohol. 
The surface of the liquid will therefore no longer be in equilibrium, 
and a current will be formed at and near the surface from the 
alcohol to the surrounding water, and this current will go on as 
long as there is more alcohol at one part of the surface than at 
another. If the vessel is deep, these currents will be balanced 
by counter currents below them, but if the depth of the water 
is only two or three millimetres, the surface-current will sweep 
away the whole of the water, leaving a dry .spot where the 
alcohol was dropfjed in. This phenomenon was first described 
and explained by James Tliomson, who also explained a pheno¬ 
menon, the converse of this, called the “ tears of strong wine.'’ 

If a wine-gla.ss be half filled with port wine the liquid rises a 
little up the side of the glass as other liquids do. The wine, 
however, contains alcohol and water, both of which evaporate, 
but the alcohol faster than the water, so that the superficial layer 
becomes more watery. In the middle of the vessel the superficial 
layer recovers its strength by diffusion from below, but the film 
adhering to the side of the glass becomes more watery, and 
therefore has a higher surface-tension than the surface of the 
stronger wine. It therefore creeps up the side of the glass 
dragging the strong wine after it, and this goes on till the quantity 
of fluid dragged up collects into a drop and runs down the side 
of the glass. 

The motion of small pieces of camphor floating on water arises 
from the gradual solution of the camphor. If this takes place 
more rapidly on one side of the piece of camphor than on the 
other side, the surface-tension becomes weaker where there is 
most camphor in solution, and the lump, being pulled unequally 
by the surface-tensions, moves off in the direction of the strongest 
tension, namely, towards the side on w'hich least camphor is 
dissolved. 

If a drop of ether is held near the surface of water the vapour 
of ether condenses on the surface of the water, and surface- 
currents are formed flowing in every direction away from under 
the drop of ether. 

If we place a small floating lx)dy in a shallow vessel of water 
and wet one side of it with alcohol or ether, it will move off with 
great velocity and skim about on the surface of the wafer, the 
part wet with alcohol being always the stern. 

The surface-tension of mercury is greatly altered by slight 
changes in the state of the surface. The surface-tension of pure 
mercury is so great that it is very difficult to keep it clean, for 
every kind of oil or grease spreads over it at once. 

Rut the most remarkable effects of change of surface-tension 
are those produced by what is railed the electric polarization 
of the surface. The tension of the surface of contact of mercury 
and dilute sulphuric acid depends on the electromotive force 
acting between the mercury and the acid. If the electromotive 
force is from the acid to the mercury the surface-tension increases; 
if it is from the mercury to the acid, it diminishes. Faraday 
observed that a laige drop of mercury, resting on the flat bottom 
of a vessel containing dilute acid, changes its form in a remarkable 
way when connected with one of the electrodes of a battery, 
the other electrode being placed in the acid. When the mercury 
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is made positive it becomes dull and spreads itself out; when it 
is made n^ative it gathers itself together and becomes bright 
again. G. Lippmann, who has made a careful investigation 
of the subject, finds that exceedingly small variations of the 
electromotive force produce sensible changes in the surface- 
tension. The effect of one of a Daniell's cell is to increase the 
tension from 30-4 to 40'6. He has constructed a capillary 
electrometer by which differences of electric potential less thiui 
0-01 of that of a Daniell’s cell can be detected by the difference 
of the pressure required to force the mercury to a given point 
of a fine capillary tube. He has also constructed an apparatus 
in which this variation in the surface-tension is made to do work 
and drive a machine. He has also found that this action is 
reversible, for when the area of the surface of contact of the acid 
and mercury is made to increa.se, an electric current passes 
from the mercury to the acid, the amount of electricity which 
pa.sscs while the surface increases by one square centimetre 
being sufficient to decompose -000013 gramme of water. 

[The movements of camphor scrapings referred to above afford 
a useful test of the condition of a water surface. If the contamina¬ 
tion exceed a certain limit, the scrapings remain quite dead. In 
a striking form of the experiment, the water is contained, to 
the depth of perhaps one inch, in a large flat dish, and the 
operative part of the surface is limited by a flexible hoop of thin 
sheet brass lying in the dish and rising above tlie water-level. 
If the hoop enclose an area of (say) one-third of the maximum, 
and if the water be clean, camphor fragments floating on the 
interior enter with vigorous movements. A touch of the finger 
will then often reduce them to quiet; but if the hoop be ex¬ 
panded, the included grea.se is .so far attenuated as to lose its 
effect. Another method of removing grease is to immerse and 
remove strips of paper by which the surface available for the 
contamination is in effect increatted. 

The thickness of the film of oil adequate to check the camphor 
movements can be determined with fair accuracy by depositing 
a weighed amount of oil (such as -8 mg.) upon the surface of water 
in a large bath. Calculated as if the density were the same 
as in a normal suite, the thickness of the film is found to be 
about two millionths of a millimetre. 

Small as is the above amount of oil, the camphor test is a 
comparatively coarse one. Conditions of a contaminated surface 
may easily be distinguished, upon all of which camphor fragments 
spin vigorously. Thus, a shallow tin vessel, such as the lid of a 
biscuit box, may be levelled and filled vrith tap-water through 
a rubber hose. Upon the surface of the water a little sulphur 
is dusted. An appliaition of the finger for 20 or 30 seconds 
to the under surface of the vessel will then generate enough 
heat to lower appreciably the surface-tension, as is evidenced 
by the opening out of the dust and the formation of a bare spot 
perhaps i J in. in diameter. When, however, the surface is but 
very slightly greased, a spot can no longer be cleared by the 
warmth of the finger, or even of a spirit lamp, held underneath. 
And yet the greasing may be so slight that camphor fragments 
move with apparently upabated vigour. 

The varying degrees of contamination to which a water surface 
is subject are the cause of many curious phenomena. Among 
these is the superficial viscosity of Plateau. In his experiments 
a long compass needle is mounted so as to swing in the surface 
of the liquid under investigation. The cases of ordinary dean 
water and alcohol are strongly contrasted, the motion of the 
needle upon the former being comparatively sluggish. Moreover, 
a different behaviour is observed when the surfaces are slightly 
dusted over. In the case of water the whole of the surface in 
front of the needle moves with it, while on the other hand the 
dust floating on alcohol is scarcely disturbed until the needle actu¬ 
ally strikes it. Plateau attributed these differences to a special 
quality of the liquids, named by him “ superficial viscosity.” 
It has been proved, however, that the question is one of con¬ 
tamination, and that a water surface may be prepared so as to 
behave in the same manner as alcohol. 

Another consequence of the tendency of a moderate con¬ 
tamination to distribute itself uniformly is the calming effect 
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of oil, investigated by B. Franklin. On pure water the propa¬ 
gation of waves would be attended by temporary extensions 
and contractions of the surface, but these, as was shown by 
0 . Reynolds, are resisted when the surface is contaminated. 

Indeed the possibility of the continued existence of films, such 
as constitute foam, depends upon the properties now under 
consideration. If, as is sometimes stated, the tension of a vertical 
film were absolutely the same throughout, the middle parts 
would of necessity full with the acceleration of gravity. In 
reality, the tension adjusts itself automatically to the weight 
to be supported at the various levels. 

Although throughout a certain range the surface-tension 
varies rapidly with the degree of contamination, it is remarkable 
that, as was first fully indicated by Miss Pockels, the earlier stages 
of contamination have little or no effect upon surface-tension. 
Lord Rayleigh has shown that the fall of surface-tension begins 
when the quantity of oil is about the half of that required to 
stop the camphor movements, and he suggests that this stage 
may correspond with a complete coating of the surface with a 
single layer of molecules.] 

On ike Forms of Liquid Films which are Figures of Revolution .— 
A snap bubble is simply a small quantity of soap-suds spread 
out so as to expose a large surface to the air. The 
bubble, in fact, has two surfaces, an outer and an inner 
surface, both exposed to air. It has, therefore, a babUt. 
certain amount of surface-energy depending on the area 
of these two surfaces. Since in the case of thin films the outer and 
inner surfaces are approximately equal, we shall consider the 
area of the film as representing either of them, and shall use 
the symbol T to denote the energy of unit of area of the film, 
both surfaces being taken together. If T' is the energy of a single 
surface of the liquid, T the energy of the film is 2T'. When by 
means of a tube we blow air into the inside of the bubble we in¬ 
crease its volume and therefore its surface, and at the same 
time we do work in forcing air into it, and thus increase the 
energy of the bubble. 

That the bubble has energy may be shown by leaving the end 
of the tube open. The bubble will contract, forcing the air 
out, and the current of air blown through the tube may be made 
to deflect the flame of a candle. If the bubble is in the form of 
a sphere of radius r this material surface will have an area 

S = 4irr*..(I) 

If T be the energy corresponding to unit of area of the film the 
surface-energy of the whole bubble will be 

8X^410-21'.(2) 

The increment of this energy corresponding to an increase of 
the radius from r to r-edr is Aerefore 

T</S = 8)rrTdr.(3) 

Now this increase of energy was obtained by forcing in air at 
a pressure greater than the atmospheric pressure, and thus 
increasing the volume of the bubble. 

Let n be the atmospheric pressure and 11 -e the pressure of 
the air within the bubble. The volume of the sphere is 

V = |vr 2 .( 4 ) 

and the increment of volume is 

dV=4vy'‘ilr .(5) 

Now if we suppose a quantity of air already at the pressure 
Tl + p, the work done in forcing it into the bubble is pdV. 
Hence the equation of work and energy is 

pdV = rds .(6) 

or 

^Tpr^dr^SyrrdrT .(7) 

or 

■ • p=zrir .( 8 ) 

This, therefore, is the excess of the pressure of the air within 
the bubble over that of the external air, and it is due to the 
action of the inner and outer surfaces of the bubble. We may 
conceive this pressure to arise from the tendency which the 
bubble has to contract, or in other words from the surface-tension 
of the bubble. 

If to increase the area of the surface requires the expenditure 
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of work, the surface must resist extension, and if the bubble in 
contracting run do work, the surface must tend to contract. 
The surface must therefore act like a sheet of india-rubber when 
extended lioth in length and breadth, that is, it must exert 
surface-tension. The tension of the sheet of indiii-nil)ber, 
however, depends on the extent to which it is stretched, 
and may lie different in different directions, wherea-s the tension 
of the .surface of a liquid remains the same however much the 
film is extended, and the tension at any point is the same in all 
directions. 

The intensity of this surface-tension is measured by the 
.stress which it exerts across a line of unit length. Let ns 
measure it in the case of the spherical soap-bubble by consider¬ 
ing the ftress exerted by one hemisphere of the, bubble on the 
other, across the circumference of a great cin le. This stress is 
baliincnd l>y the pres.surc p acting o\-er the area of the same great 
circle : it is therefore equal to m-p. To determine the intensity 
of the surface-tension wc htive to divide this quantity by the 
length of the line across which it acts, which is in this ca.se the 
circumference of a great circle err. Dividing vr-p by this length 
we obtain \pr os the value of the intensity of the surface-tension, 
and it is plain from equation S that this is equal to ’J’. Hence 
the numerical value of the intensity of the .surface-tension is 
equal to the numerical value of the surface-energy per unit of 
surface. Wc must remember that since the film has two surfaces 
the surface-tension of the film is double the 
tension of the .surfaice of the liquid of which it 
is formed. 

'J'o determine the relation Ixitween the sur- 
faee-tetision and the pressure which balances 
it when the form of the surface is not spherical, 
let us consider the following case 
Let fig. Q. represent a section through the 
axis Cc of a soap-bubble in the form of a 
Non- figure of revolution bounded by two 
ophartcat circular disks AU and ab, and having 
the meridian section APe. Let PQ 
bttbbia. Ijp imaginar)'section normal to the 

axes. Let the radius of this section PR be _v, 
and let PT, the tangent at P, make an angle a 
with the axis. 

Let us consider the stresses whieh are 
exerted across this imaginary section by the 
lower part on the upper part. If the internal 
pressure exceeds the external pressure by />, 
there is in the first place a force Try-/> acting upwards arising 
from the pressure p over the area of the section. In the next 
place, there is the surface-tension acting downwards, but at an 
angle a with the vertical, across the circular section of the bubble 
itself, whose circumference is eiry, and the downward force is 
therefore eirvT eos n. 

Now these forces arc balanced by the external force which 
acts on the disk ACli, which we may call F. Hence equating 
the forces which act on the portion inehidcd between ACB and 
PRQ 

irv-/>-2iri'Tcosa!!= - K.(<>). 

If we make CR=s, and suppose s to vary, the shape of the 
bubble of course remaining the same, the values of y and of u 
will change, but the other quantities will be constant. In 
studying these variations we may if we please take as our inde¬ 
pendent variable the length r of the meridian section AP reckoned 
from A. Differentiating et|uation g with respect to r we obtain, 
after dividing by 2t as a common factor, 

dv — dy . do , . 

/.V5^-Tcosa^^ + Tysm«jj=o. . . . (lo) 

Now 

.<") 

The radius of curvature of the meridian section is 



R,= 


ds 

da' 


( 12 ) 


The ndius of curvature of a normal section of Hie surbicc at 


right angles to the meridian section is equal to the part of the 
normal cut off by the axis, which is 

R-sPN =v/ccwo.(13). 

Hence dividing equation 10 by y sin «, we find 

/>^T(i/R, -i i/IL).(14), 

This equation, which gives the pressure in terms of tlie principal 
radii of curvature, though here jjroved only in the case of a 
surf.ace of revolution, must be true of all surfaces. For the 
curvature of any surface at a given point may be completely 
defined in terms of the positions of its principal normal sections 
and their radii of curvature. 

Before going further we may deduce from equation 9 the 
nature of all the figures of revolution which a liquid film can 
assume. Let us first determine the nature of a curve, such that 
if it is rolled on the axis its origin will trace out the meridian 
section of the bubble. Since at any instant the rolling curve is 
rotating about the point of contart with the axis, the line drawn 
from (his point of eontaei to the tracing point must be normal 
to the direction of motion of the tracing point. Hence if N is 
the point of contact, NP must he normal to the traced curve. 
Also, since the axis is a tangent to the rolling curve, the ordinate 
PR is the perpendicular from the tracing point P on the tangent. 
Henre the relation between the radius vector and the perpen¬ 
dicular on the tangent of the rolling curve must he identical with 
the relation between the normal PN and the ordinate PR of the 
traced curt’c. If we write r for PN, then y = r cos a, and equation 
9 becomes .j, ^ 

’'(v> 7 »■/>■ 

This relation Ijetween y and *• is identical with the relation 
between the jwrpendicular from the focus of a conic section on 
the tangent at a given point and the focjtl distance of that point, 
provided the transverse and conjugate axes of the conic are 
sa and 2b respectively, where 

T ]• 


(1= .. and ' 


»•/>■ 


Hence the meridian section of the film may be traced by the 
focus of .such a conic, if the conic is made to roll on tlic axis. 

On the diferent Forms oj the Meridian Line. —i. When the 
conic is an ellipse the meridian line is in the form of a series of 
waves, and the film itself has a series of alternate swellings and 
contractions as represented in figs. 9 and 10. This form of tlic 
film Ls rallerl the unduloid. 

Id. When the ellipse becomes a circle, the meridian line 
liecomes a straight line parallel to the axis, and the film passes 
into the form of a cylinder of revolution. 

ih. As the ellipse degenerates into the straight line joining 
its foci, the, contracted parts of the unduloid Ixxome narrower, 
till at last the figure iiecomes a series of spheres in contact. 

In all these cases the internal pressure, exceeds the external 
by sT/a where a is the semi-transverse axis of the conic. The 
resultant of the internal pressure and the surface-tension is 
equivalent to a teasion along the axis, and the numerical value 
of this tension is equal to the force due to the action of this 
pressure on a circle whose diameter is equal to the conjugate 
axis of the ellipse. 

2. Wlien tlie conic is a parabola the meridian line is a cate¬ 
nary (fig. It); the internal pressure is equal to the external 
pressure, and the tension along the axis is equal to sirTw where 
m is the distance of the vertex from the focus. 

3. When the conic is a hyperbola the meridian line is in the 
form of a looped curve (fig. 12). The corresponding figure of the 
film is called the nodoid. The resultant of the internal pressure 
and the surface-tension is equivalent to a pressure along the 
axis equal to that due to a pressure p acting on a circle whose 
diameter is the conjugate axis of the hyperbola. 

When the conjugate axis of the hyperbola is made smaller 
and smaller, the ni^oid approximates more and more to the 
series of spheres touching each other ah>ng the axis. When the 
conjugate axis of the hyperlwla increases without limit, the 
loops of the nodoid arc crowded on one another, and each becomes 
more nearly a ring of circular section, without, however, ever 
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reaching this form. The only closed surface belonging to the 
series is the sphere. 

The.sc figures of revolution have been studied mathematically 
by C. W. B. Poisson,' Goldschmidt," L. L. I jndeldf and F. M. N. 
Moigno,* C. K. Delaunay," A. H. E. Lamarle,® A. Beer,® and 
V. M. A. Miumheim," and have been produced experimentally 
by Plateau “ in the two different ways already described. 



siom 


Flo. io.—Unduloid. Fig. ii.—C atenoid. Fra. 12.—Nodoid. 


Tlie limiting conditions of the stability of these figures have 
been studied both mathematically and experimentally. We 
shall notice only two of them, the cylinder and the catenoid. 

Stability oj the Cylinder, -The cylinder is the limiting form 
of the unduloid when the rolling ellipse becomes a circle. When 
the ellipse differs infinitely little from a circle, the equation of 
the meridian line becomes approximately y = a ■) c sin (x/a) 
where r is small. This is a simple harmonic wave-line, whose 
mean distance from the axis is a, whose wave-length is 2iru, 
and whose amplitude Ls c. The internal pressure corresponding 
to this unduloid is as before p-'Tja. Now consider a portion 
of a cylindric film of length x terminated by two equal disks 
of radius r and containing a certain volume of air. Let one of 
these disks be made to ajiproach the other by a small quantity 
dx. The film will swell out into the convex part of an unduloid, 
having its largest section midway lietwocn the disks, and we 
have to determine whether the internal pressure will be greater 
or less than before. If A and C (fig. 13) are the disks, and if 

* the distance between the 
disks is equal to rr half 
the wave-length of the 
». harmonic curve, the disks 
- will be at the points where 
the curve is at its mean 
distance from the axis, 
and the pressure will therefore be T/r as before. If A„ Cj are the 
disks, so that the distance between them is less than rr, the curve 
must be produced beyond the disks before it is at its meiin dis¬ 
tance from the axis. Hence in this case the mean distance is less 
than f, and the pressure will be greater tlian T/r. If, on the other 
hand, the disks are at A^ and C^, so that the distance between 
them is greater than rr, the curve will reach its mean distance 
from the axis before it reaches the disks. The mean distance 
will therefore be greater than r, and the pressure will be less than 
T/r. Hence if one of the disks be made to approach the other, 
the internal pressure will lx- increased if the distance between 
the disks is less than half the circumference of either, and the 
pressure will In' diminished if the distance is greater than this 
quantity. In the same way we may show that if the distance 
between the disks Is increased, the pressure will be diminished 
or increased according as the distance is less or more than half 
the circumference of either. 

Now let us consider a cylindric film contained between two 
ei^ual fixed disks A and B, and let a third disk, C, be placed 
midway Ix'twecn. I.et C Ire slightly displaced towards A. If 
AC and CB are each less than half the circumference of a disk 
the pressure on C will increase on the side of A and diminish on 
the side of B. The resultant force on C will therefore tend to 
oppose the displacement and to bring C back to its original 
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’ Lepons de calcul des variations (Paris. i86l). 
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constante." LiomiUe's Journal, vi. 

“ " 'fheorie geooietrique des rayons et eontrc.s de courbure." BuUot. 
de I'Acad, de Belgiaue, 1857. 

• Tractatus de Theoria Matbematica Phaenomenorum in Liquidis 
aetioni gravilatis detracHs observatorum (Bonn. 1857). 

r Journal de I'lrutitut, No. 11(10. 

® Statique explrimentale et tMorique des liquidet, 1873. 


position. The equilibrium of C is therefore stable. It is easy 
to show that if C had been placed in any other position than 
the middle, its equilibrium would have been stable. Hence 
the film is stable as regards longitudinal displacements. It is 
also stable as regards displacements transverse to the axis, for 
the film is in a state of tension, and any lateral displacement 
of its middle parts would produce a resultant force tending to 
restore the film to its original position. Hence if the length of 
the cylindric film is less than its circumference, it is in stable 
equilibrium. But if the length of the cylindric film is greater 
than its circumference, and if we suppose the disk C to be placed 
midway between A and B, and to be moved towards A, the 
pressure on the side next A will diminish, and that on the side 
next B will increase, so that the resultant force will tend to 
increase the displacement, and the equilibrium of the disk C is 
therefore unstable. Hence the equilibrium of a cylindric lilm 
whose length is greater than its circumference is unstable. Such 
a film, if ever so little disturbed, will begin to contract at one 
section and to expand at another, till its form ceases to resemble 
a cylinder, if it does nut break up into two parts which become 
ultimately portions of spheres. 

Instability oj a Jet of Liquid .—When a liquid flows out of a 
vessel through a circular opening in the liottom of the vessel, 
the form of the stream is at first nearly cylindrical though its 
diameter gradually diminishes from the orifice downwards on 
account of the increasing velocity of the liquid. But the liquid 
after it leaves the vessel is subject to no forces except gravity, 
the pressure of the air, and its own surface-tension. Of these 
gravity has no effect on the form of the stream except in drawing 
asunder its parts in a vertical direction, because the lower parts 
are moving faster than the upper parts. The resistance of the 
air produces little disturbance until the velocity becomes very 
great. But the surface-tension, acting on a cylindric column 
of liquid whose length exceeds the limit of stability, begins to 
produce enlargements and contractions in the stream as soon 
as the liquid has left the orifice, and these inequalities in the 
figure of the column go on increasing till it is broken up into 
elongated fragments. These fragments us they are falling 
through the air continue to lx; acted on by surface-tension. 
They therelore shorten themselves, and after a .series of oscilla¬ 
tions in which they become alternately elongated and flattened, 
settle down into the form of spherical drops. 

This process, which we have followed as it takes place on 
an individual portion of the falling liquid, goes through its 
several phases at different distances from the orifice, so that 
if we examine different portions of the stream as it descends, 

; we shall find next the orifice the unbroken column, then a series 
of contractions and enlargements, then elongated drops, then 
flattened drops, and so on till the drops become spherical. 

[ [The circumstances attending the resolution of a cylindrical 
jet into drops were admirably examined and described by 
IL Savart (‘‘ M^raoire sur la constitution des veines liquides 
lanc£es par des orifices circulaires en minces parois,” Ann. d. 
Chint. t. liii., 1833) “"d for the most part explained with great 
sagacity by Plateau. Let us conceive an infinitely long circular 
cylinder of liquid, at rest (a motion common to every part of the 
fluid is necessarily without influence upon the stability, and 
may therefore be left out of account for convenience of concep¬ 
tion and expression), and inquire under what circumstances 
it is stable or unstable, for small displacements, symmetrical 
about the axis of figure. 

Whatever the deformation of the originally straight boundary 
of the axial section may be, it can be resolved by Fourier’s 
theorem into deformations of the harmonic type. These com¬ 
ponent deformations are in general infinite in number, of very 
wave-lenjjth and of arbitrary phase; but in the first stages of 
the motion, with which alone we are at present concerned, 
each produces its effect independently of every other, and may 
be considered by itself. Suppose, therefore, that the equation 
of the boundary is 

r=<»+«cos*x:.(i) 

where a is a small quantity, the axis of s being that of symmetry. 
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The wave-k'DRlli of the disturbance may be called A, and is 
connected with k by the equation k = 3irjX.. The capillary 
tension endeavours to contract tlie surface of the fluid ; so that 
the stalulity, or instability, of the cylindrical form of equilibrium 
depends upon whether the surface (enclosing a given volume) 
be greater or less respectively after the displacement than before. 
It has been proved by Plateau {vide supra) that the surface is 
greater than before displacement if ka>i, that is, if A<2«’a ; 
but less if ka<z,OT \>2va. Accordingly, the equilibrium is 
stable if A lie less than the circumference ; but unstable if A he 
greater than the circumference of the cylinder. Disturbances 
of the former kind lead to vibrations of harmonic type, whose 
amplitudes always remain small; but disturbances, whose 
wave-length exceeds the circumference, result in a greater and 
greater departure from the cylindrical figure. The analytical 
cxi>ression for the motion in the latter case involves exponential 
terms, one of which (except in case of a particular relation be¬ 
tween the initial displacements and velocities) increases rapidly, 
being equally multiplied in equal times. The coefficient (?) of 
the time in the exponential term (c"'') may be considered to 
measure the degree of dynamical instability : its reciprocal 
i/? is the time in which the disturbance is multiplied in the 
ratio I: c. 

The degree of instability, as measured by q, is not to be deter¬ 
mined from statical considerations only ; otherwise there would 
be no limit to the increasing efficiency of the longer wave¬ 
lengths. The joint operation of suircrficial tension and inertia 
in fixing the wave-length of maximum instability was first rom- 
sidered by Lord Rayleigh in a paper (Math. Soc. Proc., November 
J878) on the “ Instability of Jets.” It appears that the value 
of q may be expressed in the form 

. (^) 

where, as before, T is the superficial tension, p the density, and 
F is given by the following table - 
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The greatest value of b' thus corresponds, not to a zero value 
of k'^a-, but approximately to k-a- = -4858, or to A = 4-508 x 2a. 
Hence the maximum instability occurs when the wave-length 
of disturbance is about half as great again as that at which 
instability first commences. 

Taking for water, in C.G..S. units, T = 81, p= i, we get for the 
case of maximum instability 

. 

if d be the diameter of the cylinder. Thus, if<i=i, ? ' = 'ii5; 
or for a diameter of one centimetre the disturbance is multiplied 
2-7 times in about one-ninth of a second. If the disturtence 
be multiplied 1000-fold in time t,qt = ^hg, io>>6-g, so that 
l= '}t)d'i. For example, if the diameter be one millimetre, the 
disturbance is multiplied looo-fold in about one-fortieth of a 
second. In view of these estimates the rapid disintegration of 
a fine jet of water will not cause surprise. 

The relative importance of two harmonic disturbances de¬ 
pends upon their initial magnitudes, and upon the rate at which 
they grow. When the initial values are very small, the latter 
consideration is much the more important; for, if the disturb¬ 
ances be represented by in which ?, exceeds q^, 

their ratio is (oj/o,)e-('n-'<3>'; and this ratio decreases without 
limit with tire time, whatever be the initial (finite) ratio Oj: 

If the initial disturbances are small enough, that one is ultimately 
preponderant for which the measure of instability is greatest. 
The smaller the causes by which the original equilibrium is 
up.set, the more will the cylindrical mass tend to divide itself 
regularly into portions whose length is equal to 4-5 times the 
diameter. But a disturbance of less favourable wave-length 


may gain the preponderance in case its magnitude be sufficient 
to produce disintegration in a less time than that required by 
the other disturbances present. 

The application of these results to actual jets presents no great 
difficulty. The disturbances by which equilibrium is upset are 
impressed upon the fluid as it leaves the aperture, and the con¬ 
tinuous portion of the jet represents the distance travelled during 
the time necessary to produce disintegration. Thus the lengtli 
of the continuous portion necessarily depends upon the character 
of the disturbances in re.spect of amplitude and wave-length. 
It may be increa.sed considerably, as F. Savart showed, by a suit¬ 
able Isolation of the re.servoir from tremors, whether due to 
external sources or to the impact of the jet itself in the vessel 
placed to receive it. Nevcrthele.ss it does not appear to be 
possible to carry the prolongation very far. Whether the 
residuary disturbances are of external origin, or are due to 
friction, or to .some peculiarity of the fluid motion within the 
reservoir, has not been satisfactorily determined. On this point 
Plateau’s explanations are not very clear, and he sometimes 
expres.ses himself as if the time of disintegration depended only 
upon the capillary temsion, without reference to initial disturb¬ 
ances at all. 

Two laws were formulated by Savart with respect to the 
length of the continuous portion of a jet, and have been to a 
certain extent explained by Plateau. For a given fluid and a 
given orifice the length is approximately proportional to the 
square root of the head. This follows at once from theory, if it 
ran be a.ssumed that the disturbances remain always of ihe same 
character, so that the time of disintegration is constant. When 
the head is given, Savart found the length to be proportional 
to the diameter of the orifice. From (5) it appears that the time 
in which a disturbance is multiplied in a given ratio varies, not 
as d, but as dL Again, when the fluid is clianged, the time 
varies as /dT'!. But it may be doubted whether the length 
of the continuous portion obeys any very simple laws, even when 
external disturbances are avoided its far as possible. 

When the circumstances of the experiment are such that the 
reservoir is influenced by the shocks due to the impact of the jet, 
the disintegration usually establishes itself with complete regu¬ 
larity, and is attended by a musical note (Savart). The impact 
of the regular scries of drops which is at any moment striking 
the sink (or vessel receiving the water), determines the rupture 
into similar drops of the portion of the jet at the same moment 
passing the orifice. The pitch of the note, though not absolutely 
definite, cannot differ much from that which corresponds to the 
division of the jet into wave-lengths of maximum instability ; 
and, in fact, Savart found that the frequency was directly as 
the square root of the head, inversely as the diameter of the 
orifice, and independent of the nature of the fluid—laws which 
follow immediately from Plateau’s theory. 

From the pitch of the note due to a jet of given diameter, 
and issuing under a given head, the wave-length of the nascent 
divisions can be at once deduced. Rea.soning from some ob¬ 
servations of Savart, Plateau finds in this way 4-38 as the 
ratio of the length of a division to the diameter of the jet. The 
diameter of the orifice was 3 millims., from which that of the 
jet is deduced by the introduction of the coefficient -S. Now 
that the length of a division has Ireen estimated a priori, it is 
perhap preferable to reverse Plateau’s calculation, and to 
exhibit the frequency of vibration in terms of the other data of 
the problem. 'Thus 

frequency-.(4) 

But the most certain method of obtaining complete regularity 
of resolution is to bring the reservoir under the influence of an 
external vibrator, whose pitch is approximately the same as 
that proper to the jet. H. G. Magnus (Pogg- Ann. cvi., 1859) 
employed a Neefs hammer, attached to the wooden frame 
which supprted the reservoir. Perhaps an electrically main¬ 
tained tumhg-fork is still better. Magnus showed that the most 
Important part of the effect is due to the forced vibration of that 
side of the vessel which contains the orifice, and that but little 
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of it is propagated through the air. With respect to the limits 
of pitch, Savart found that the note might be a fifth above, 
and more than an octave below, that proper to the jet. Accord¬ 
ing to theory, there would be no well-defined lower limit; on 
the other sicie, the external vibration cannot be efficient if it 
tends to produce divisions whose length is less than the circum¬ 
ference of the jet. This would give for the interval defining 
the upper limit »r: 4'5o8, which is very nearly a fifth. In the 
case of Plateau’s numbers («•; 4-38) the discrepancy is a little 
greater. 

The detached masses into which a jet is resolved do not at 
once assume and retain a spherical form, but execute a series 
of vibrations, being alternately compressed and elongated in 
the direction of the axis of symmetry. When the resolution 
is effected in a perfectly periodic manner, each drop is in the 
same phu.se of its vibration as it paiises through a given point 
of space ; and thence arises the remarkable appearance of alter- 
hate swellings and contractions described by Savart. The 
interval from one swelling to the next is the space described by 
thedropduring one complete vibration, and is therefore(as Plateau 
shows) proportional ceteris paribus to the square root of the head. 

The time of vibration is of course itself a function of the nature 
of the fluid and of the site of the drop. By the method of dimen¬ 
sions alone it may be seen that the time of infinitely small 
vibrations varies directly as the square root of the mass of the 
sphere and inversely as the square root of the capillary tension ; 
and it may be proved tliat its expression is 



V being the volume of the vibrating mass. 

In consequence of the rapidity of the motion some optical 
device is necessary to render apparent the phenomena attending 
the disintegration of a jet. Magnus emploved a rotating mirror, 
and also a rotating disk from which a fine slit was cut out. The 
readiest method of obtaining instantaneous illumination is the 
electric spark, but with this Magnus was not successful. The 
electric spark had, however, been used succeiisfully for this 
purpose some years before by H. Buff {Liebigs Attn. Ixxviii., 
1851), who observed the shadow of the jet on a white screen. 
Preferable to an opaque screen is a piece of ground glass, 
which allows the shadow to he examined from the farther side 
(Lord Rayleigh). Further, the jet may be very well observed 
directly, if &e illumination is properly managed. For this 
purpose it is necessary to place it between the source of light 
and the eye. The best effect is obtained when the light of the 
spark is somewhat diffased by being passed (for example) through 
a piece of ground glass. 

The spark may be obtained from the secondary of an induction 
coil, whose terminals are in connexion with the coatings of a 
Leyden jar. By adjustment of the contact breaker the series 
of sparks may be made to fit more or less perfectly with the forma¬ 
tion of the drops. .A still greater improvement may be effected 
by using an electrically maintained fork, which performs the 
double office of controlling the resolution of the jet and of 
interrupting the primary current of the induction coil. In this 
form the experiment is one of remarkable beauty. The jet, 
illuminated only in one pha.se of transformation, appears almost 
perfectly steady, and may be examined at leisure. In one 
experiment the jet issued horizontally from an orifice of about 
hdf a centimetre in diameter, and almost immediately assumed 
a rippled outline. The gradually increasing amplitude of the 
disturbance, the formation of the elongated ligament, and the 
subsequent transformation of the ligament into a spherule, 
could be examined with ease. In consequence of the trans¬ 
formation being in a more advanced stage at the forward than 
at the hinder end, the ligament remains for a moment connected 
with the mass behind, when it has freed itself from the mass in 
front, and thus the resulting spherule acquires a backwards 
relative velocity, which of necessity leads to a collision. Under 
ordinary circumstances the spherule rebounds, and may be titus 
reflected backwards and forwards several times between the 
adjacent masses. Magnus showed that the stream of spherules 
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may be diverted into another path by the attraction of a 
powerfully electrified rod, held a little below the place of 
resolution. 

Very interesting modifications of these phenomena are observed 
when a jet from an orifice in a thin plate (Tyndall has shown 
that a pinhole gas burner may also be used with advantage) 
is directed obliquely upwards. In this case drops which break 
away with different velocities are carried under the action of 
gravity into different paths; and thus under ordinary circum¬ 
stances a jet is apparently resolved into a “ sheaf,” or bundle 
of jets all lying in one vertical plane. Under the action of a 
vibrator of suitable periodic time the resolution is regularized, 
and then each drop, breaking away under like conditions, is 
projected with the same velocity, and therefore follows the 
same path. The apparent gathering together of the sheaf ^to 
a fine and well-defined stream is an effect of singular beauty. 

In certain cases where the tremor to which the jet is subjected 
is compound, the single path is replaced by two, three or even 
more paths, which the drops follow in a regular cycle. The 
explanation has been given with remarkable insight by Plateau. 
lf,fi)rexample,besidesthe principal disturbance, which determines 
the size of the drops, there be another of twice the period, it 
is clear that the alternate drops break away under different 
conditions and therefore with different velocities. Qjmplete 
periodicity is only attained after the passage of a pair of drops ; 
and thus the odd series of drops pursues one path, and the even 
series another. 

Electricity, as has long been known, has an extraordinary 
influence upon the appearance of a fine jet of water ascending 
in a nearly perpendicular direction. In its normal state the jet 
resolves itself into drops, which even before passing the summit, 
and still more after passing it, are scattered through a consider¬ 
able width. When a feebly electrified body (such as a stick of 
sealing-wax gently rublred upon the coat sleeve) is brought into 
its neighbourhood, the jet undergoes a remarkable transforma¬ 
tion and appears to become coherent; but under more powerful 
electrical action tlie scattering becomes even greater than at first. 
The second effect is readily attributed to the mutual repulsion 
of the electrified drops, but the action of feeble electricity in 
producing apparent coherence was long unexplained. 

It was shown by W. von Beetz that the coherence Is apparent 
only, and that the place where the jet breaks into drops is not 
perceptibly shifted by the electricity. By screening the various 
parts with metallic plates in connexion with earth, Beetz further 
proved that, contrary to the opinion of earlier observers, the 
seat of sensitiveness is not at the root of the jet where it leaves 
the orifice, but at the place of resolution into drops. An easy 
way of testing this conclusion is to excite the extreme tip of a 
glass rod, which is then held in succession to the root of the jet, 
and to the place of resolution. An effect is observed in the 
latter, and not in the former position. 

The normal scattering of a nearly vertical jet is due to the 
rebourtd of the drops when they come into collision with one 
another. Such collisions are inevitable in consequence of the 
different velocities acquired by the drops under the action of the 
capiUaiy force, as they break away irregularly from the con¬ 
tinuous portion of the jet. Even when the resolution is regular¬ 
ized by the action of external vibrations of suitable frequency, 
as in Ae beautiful experiments of Savart and Plateau, the drops 
must still come into contact before they reach the summit of 
their parabolic path. In the case of a continuous jet, the 
equation of continuity shows that as the jet loses velodty 
in ascending, it must increase in section. When the stream 
consists of drops following one another in single file, no such 
increase of section is possible; and then the constancy of the 
total stream requires a gradual approximation of the drops, 
which in the case of a nearly vertical direction of motion cannot 
stop short of actual contact. Regular vibration has, however, the 
effect of postponing the collisions and consequent scatterii^ of 
the drops, and in the case of a direction of motion less nearly 
vertical, may prevent them altogether. 

Under moderate electrical influence there b no material 
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change in tlie resolution into drops, nor in the subsequent 
motion of the drops up to the moment of collision. The differ¬ 
ence begins here. Instead of relKiunding after collision, as the 
unelectrified drops of clean water generally, or always, do, the 
electrified drops coalesce, and then the jet is no lunger scattered 
about. When the electrical influence is more powerful, the repul¬ 
sion between the drops is sufficient to prevent actual contact, 
and then, of course, there is no opportunity for amalgamation. 

These experiments may be repeated with extreme ease, and 
with hardly any apparatus. The diameter of the jet may be 
about jjV in., and it may issue from a glass nozzle. The pressure 
may be such as to give a fountain about 2 ft. high. The change 
in the sound due to the falling drops as they strike the bottom 
of the sink should be noticed, as well as that in the appearance of 
the jet. 

The actual behaviour of the colliding drops becomes apparent 
under instantaneous illumination, e.g. by sparks from a I^yden 
jar. nie jet should be situated between the sparks and the eye. 
and the observation is facilitated by a piece of ground glass held 
a little beyond the jet, so as to diffuse the light; or the shadow 
of the jet may he received on the ground glass, which is then held 
as close as possible on the side towards the observer. 

In anotlier form of the experimenl. which, though perhaps less 
striking to the eye, lends itself better to investigation,the collision 
takes place between two still unrc.solved jots is.suing horizontally 
from glaiis nozzles in communication with reservoirs containing 
water. One at least of the reservoirs must be insulated. In 
the absence of dust and greasy aintamination, the obliquely 
colliding jets may rebound from one another without eoule.scence 
for a considerable time. In this condition there is complete 
electrical insulation between the jets, as may be proved by the 
inclusion in the circuit of a delicate galvanometer, and a low 
electro-motive force. But if the difference of potential exceed 
a small amount (i or 2 volts), the jets instantaneously coalesce. 
There is no reason to doubt that in the rase of the fountain also, 
coalescence is due to differeiKes of potential Ijetween colliding 
drops. 

If the water he soapy, and especially if it contain a small 
profKjrlion of milk, coalescence ensues without the help of elec¬ 
tricity. In the case of the fountain the experiment may be made 
by leading tap-water through a Woulfc's bottle in which a little 
milk has been placed. As the milk is cleared out, the scattering 
of the drops is gradually re-established. 

In attempting to explain thc.se curious phenomena, it is well 
to consider wliat occurs during a collision. As the li(|uid masses 
approach one another, the intervening air has to l>e s<|ueezed 
out. In the earlier stages of approximation the obstacle thus 
arising may not be important ; hut when the thickness of the 
layer of air is reduced to the point at which the colours of thin 
plates are visible, tlic approximation must be. sensibly resisted 
i>y the viscosity of the air which still remains to lie got rid of. 
No change in the capillary conditions can arise until the interval 
is reduced to a small fraction of a wave-length of light; but 
such a reduction, unless extremely loctd, is strongly opposed by 
tlie remaining air. It is true that this opposition is temporary. 
The question is whether tlie air can everywhere he squeezed out 
during the short time over which the culli.sion extends. 

It would seem that the forces of electrical attraction act with 
peculiar advantage. If we sup|x>.se that upon the whole the 
air cannot l>e removed, so that the mean distance between 
the opposed surfaces remains constant, the electric attractions 
tend to produce an mstahility whereby the smaller intervals 
are diminisHed while the larger arc increased. Kxtremely local 
contacts ot.me liquids, while opposed by capillary tension which 
tends the surfaces flat, are thus favoured ly the elec¬ 

trical foron^hich moreover at the small distances in question 
act with exaggerated power. 

A question ari.ses as to the mode of action of milk or soap 
turbidity. The observation that it is possible for soap to be 
in excess may here have significance. It would seem that the 
surfaces, coming into collision within a fraction of a second of their 
birth, would still be subject to further contamination from the 


interior. A particle of soap rising accidentally to the surface 
would spread itself with rapidity. Now such an outward move¬ 
ment of the liquid is just what is required to hasten the removal 
of intervening air. It is obvious that the effect would fail if 
the contamination of the surface had proceeded too far previously 
to the collision. 

This view is confirmed by experiments in which other gases are 
substituted for air as the environment of colliding jets. Oxygen 
and coal-gas were found to be without effect. On the other hand, 
the more soluble gases, carbon dioxide, nitrous oxide, sulphur 
dioxide, and steam, at once caused union.] 

SlaMity oj the Calerwid .—When tlie internal pressure is equal 
to the external, the film forms a surface of which the mean 
curvature at every point is zero. The only surface of revolution 
having this property is the catenoid formed by the revolution of a 
catenary about its directrix. This catenoid, however, is in stable 
e<|uilibrium only when the portion considered is such that the 
tangents to the catenary at its extremities intersect before they 
reach the directrix. 

To prove this, let us consider the catenary as the form of 
equilibrium of a chain suspended between two fixed points A and 
B. Suppose the chain hanging between A and B to he of very 
great length, then the tension at A or B will he very great. let 
the chain be hauled in over a peg at A. At fiast the tension will 
diminish, but if the process be continued tht'llxnsinn will reach a 
minimum value and will afterwards increase *0 infinity as the 
chain between A and H approaches to the form of a straight line. 
Hence lor every tension greater than the minimum tension there 
are two catenaries pa.ssing through A and B. Since the tension is 
measured by the height above the directrix these two catenaries 
have the same directrix. Every catenary lying between them 
has its directrix higher, and every catenary lying beyond them 
has its directrix lower than that of the two catenaries. 

Now let us consider the surfaces of revolution formed by this 
system of catenaries revolving altout the directrix of the two 
catenaries of equal tension. We know that the radius of curva¬ 
ture of a surface of revolution in the plane normal to the meridian 
plane is the portion of the normal intercepted by the axis of 
revolution. 

The radius of curvature of a catenary i.s equal and apposite to 
the portion of the normal intercepted by the directrix of the 
catenar}'. Hence a catenoid whose directrix coincides with tlie 
axis of revolution has at every point its principal radii of curva¬ 
ture equal and opposite, so tluit the mean curvature of the 
surface is zero. 

The catenarie.s which lie between the two whose direction 
coincides with the axis of revolution generate surfaces whose 
radius of curvature convex towards the axis in the meridian 
plane is less than the radius of concave curvature. The mean 
curvature of these surfaces is therefore convex towards the axis. 
The catenaries which lie beyond the two generate surfaces whose 
radius of curvature convex towards the axis in the meridian plane 
is greater than the radius of concave curvature. The mean cur¬ 
vature of these surfaces is, therefore, concave towards the axis. 

Now if the pressure is equal on both sides of a liquid film, and if 
its mean curvature is zero, it will be in equilibrium. This is the 
case with the two catenoids. If the mean curvature is convex 
towards the axis the film will move from the axis. Hence if a 
film in the form of the catenoid which is nearest the axis is ever 
so slightly displaced from the axis it will move farther from the 
axis till it reaches the other catenoid. 

If the mean curvature is concave towards the axis the film will 
tend to approach the axis. Hence if a film in the form of the 
catenoid which is nearest the axis be displaced towards the axis, 
it will tend to move farther towards the axis and will collapse. 
Hence the film in the form of the catenoid which is nearest the 
axis is in unstable equilibrium under the condition that it is 
exposed to equal pressures within and without. If, however, 
the circular ends of the catenoid are closed with solid disks, so 
that the volume of air contained between these disks and the 
film is determinate, the film will be in stable equilibrium however 
large a portion of the catenary it may consist of. 
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The criterion as to whether any given catenoid is stable or not 
may be obtained as follows:— 

Let PAHQ and Apql^ (fig. 14) be two catenaries having the 
same directrix and intersecting in A and R. Draw Vp and Qy 
touching both catenaries, Vp and Qy will intersect at T, a point in 
the directrix; for since any catenary with its directrix is a 
similar figure to any other catenary with its directrix, if the 
directrix of the one coincides with that of the other tlie centre of 

similitude must lie on the 
common directrix. Also, 
since the curves at P and 
p are equally inclined to 
the directrix, P and p are 
corresponding points and 
the line P p must pass 
through the centre of 
similitude. Similarly Qq 
must pass through the 
centre of similitude. 
Henee T, the point of 
j.',,; interseetion of Vp and 

Qy, must be the centre 
of similitude and must be on the common directrix. Hence 
the tangents at .'V and R to the upper catenary must intersect 
above the directrix, and the tangenUs at A and B to the lower 
catenary must intersect below the directrix. The condition 
of stability of a catenoid is therefore that the tangents at the 
extremities of its generating catenary must intersect before they 
reach the directrix. 



Slabililv oj a Plane Surjace. —We shall next consider the limit¬ 
ing conditions of stability of the horizontal surface which 
separates a heavier fluid above from a lighter fluid below. Thus, 
in an experiment of K. Huprez (“ Sur un cas particulier de I’dqui- 
lihre des liquides,” Nvuveaux Mem. de I'Aead. de Pelgigue, fSj/ et 
a vessel containing olive oil is placed with its mouth down¬ 
wards in a vessel containing a mixture of alcohol and water, the 
mixture licing denser than the oil. The surface of .separation is in 
this ca.se horizontal and stable, so that the equilibrium is estab¬ 
lished of itself. Alcohol is then added very gradually to the 
mixture till it becomes lighter than the oil. The equilibrium of 
the fluids would now be unstable if it were not for the tension of 
the surface which separates them, and which, when the orifice of 
the vessel is not too large, continues to preserve the stability of 
the equilibrium. 

When the equilibrium at last becomes unstable, the destruc¬ 
tion of equilibrium takes place by the lighter fluid ascending in 
one part of the orifice and the heavier cleseending in the other. 
Hence the displacement of Uie surface to which we must direct 
our attention is one which does not alter the volume of the liquid 
in the vessel, and which therefore is upward in one part of the 
surface and downward in another. The simplest ciise is that of a 
rectangular orifice in a horizontal plane, the sides being a and b. 

Lot the surface of .sepaiatioii he originally in the plane of tlic 
orifice, and lot the co-ordinates x and v lie measured from one comer 
parallel to thi' sides a and b resiiectively, and let e be measured 
upwards. Then if p lie the density of the upper lirpiid, and r that of 
the lower liquid, and P the original pressure at the surface of .sejjara- 
tion. limn when the surface receives an upward displacement r, the 
pressure aliove it will he V-ppt. and that hclow it will be P-<rfz, 
so that the surface will be acted on by an upward pressure {p~f\gt. 
Now if the displacement r be evt'rywhere verv small, the curvature in 
(he planes parallel to re and yr will be and respectively, 

and if T is the surface-tension the whole upward force will be 
<fA-\ , 

If this quantitv is of the same sign as s, the displacement will be 
increased, and the equilibrium will be unstable. If it is of the 
opposite sign from z. the equilibrium will be stable. The limiting 
condition may lx- found by putting it equal to zero. One form of 
the .solution of the equation, and that which is applicable to the 
case of a rectangular orifice, is 

rssC sin sin qy. 

SulHitit uting in the equation we find the condition 

f -I-•'stable. 

(/>• -t y®) T - 0 > - = ■ o neutral. 

( - " unstable. 


That the surface may coincide with the edge of the onficc, which 
U a rectangle, whose sides are a and b, wc must have 
pa=mr , qb = nw, 

when m and « are integral nunilirrs. Also, if m and n axu Iroth 
unity, the displacement will be entirely positive, and the volume of 
the liquid will not tx constant. That the volume may lie constant, 
either « or m must be an even numlier. We have, therefore, to 
consider the conditions under wliicli 

cannot lx‘ made negative. Under these conditions Uie equilibrium 
IS stable for all small displacements of tlic suriacc. The smallest 

admissible value of ^ is l!+^. where a is tlie longer side of 


the rectangle. Hence the condition of stability is tlrat 






s-’r 


IS a positive quantity. When tlie breadth b is lc.ss titan a/, 

^ " ■r)s 

the length a may tw unlimited. 

When the onhee is circular of radius a, the limiting value of 


® i** x/ where s is the least root of the eqtiation 

▼ pp 

;, + AC..*0. 




The least root of this equation is 

i-.V8.517i- 

It h is tlie height to which the liipiUI will rise in a capillary tube of 
unit radius, tlicn tlie diameter of tlie largest orilice is 


2a - 3-8317 n'( 2 A) - 5-4i 88V(A). 
l)u])rez found from lus experiments 

2a-s-4&5\\h). 

[The above theory may be well illustrated by a lecture ex¬ 
periment. A thin-walled glass tube of internal diameter equal 
to 14J mm. is ground true at the lower end. The upper end 
is contracted and is fitted with a rubber tube under the control 
of a pinch-cock. Water is sucked up from a vessel of moderate 
.size, the rubber is nipped, and by a quick motion the tulje 
arid ve.ssel are separated, preferably by a downward movement 
of the latter. The inverted tube, with its suspended water, 
lieing held in a clamp, a beaker containing a few drops of ether 
is brought up from below until the free surface of the water is 
in contact with ether vapour. Tlie lowering of tension, which 
follows the condensation of the vapour, is then strikingly shown 
by the sudden precipitation of the water.] 

Effect of Surface-tension on the Velocity of Waves. —When a 
scries of waves is propagated on the surface of a liquid, the sur¬ 
face-tension has till' effect of increasing the pressure at the 
crests of the waves and diminishing it in the troughs. If the 
wave-length is A, the equation of the surface is 

1 • r 
y = 0 sm 2 f . 

A 


The pressure due to the surface tension T is 


This pressure must be added to the pressure due to gravity 
gpy. Hence the waves will be propagated as if the intensity 
of gravity had been 

, 4ir=T 

instead of g. Now it is shown in hydrodynamics that the 
velocity of propagation of waves in deep water is that acquired 
by a heavy body falling through half the radius of the cirde 
whose circumference is the wave-length, or 

„t-. A_f(A^2irT 

ZT ZlT p\ . 

lliis velocity is a minimum when 

V gp 

and the minimum value is 


(0 


..;/A 


For waves whose length from crest to crest is greater than A, 
the principal force concerned in the motion is that of gravitation. 
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For waves whose length is less than A the principal force 
concerned is that of surface-tension. Lord Kelvin proposed to 
distinguish the latter kind of waves by the name of ripples. 

When a small body is partly immersed in a liquid originally 
at rest, and moves horizontally with constant velocity V, waves 
are propagated through the liquid with various velocities 
according to their re-spective wave-lengths. In front of the 
body the relative velocity of the fluid and the body varies from 
V where the fluid is at rest, to zero at the cutwater on the 
front surface of the Iwdy. The waves produced by the body 
will travel forwards faster than the body till they reach a distance 
from it at which the relative velocity of the body and the fluid 
is equal to the velocity of propagation corresponding to the 
wave-length. The waves then travel along with the Iwdy at 
a constant distance in front of it. Hence at a certain distance 
in*front of the body there is a series of waves which arc .stationary 
with respect to the body. Of these, the waves of minimum velo¬ 
city form a stationary wave nearest to the front of the body. 
Between the body and this first wave the surface is comparatively 
smooth. Then comes the stationary wave of minimum velocity, 
which is the most marked of the scries. In front of this is a 
double scries of stationary waves, the gravitation waves forming 
a series increasing in wave-length with their distance in front 
of the body, and the surface-tension waves or ripples diminishing 
in wave-length with their distance from the body, and both sets 
of waves rapidly diminishing in amplitude with their distance 
from the body. 

If the current-function of the water referred to the body 
considered as origin is then the equation of the form of the 
crMt of a wave of velocity w, the crest of which travels along 
with the body, is 

tliji—w is 

where ds i.s an element of the length of the crest. To integrate 
this equation for a solid of given form is probably difficult, 
but it IS easy to .sec that at some distance on either side of the 
body, where the liquid is sensibly at rest, the crest of the wave 
will approximate to an a.symptote inclined to the psith of the 
body at an angle whose sine is le.'V, where w is the velocity of 
the wave and V is that of the body. 

The crests of the different kinds of waves will therefore appear 
to diverge as they get farther from the body, and the waves 
themselves will be less and less perceptible. But those whose 
wave-length is near to that of the wave of minimum velocity 
will diverge le.ss than any of the others, so that the most marked 
feature at a distance from the body will be the two long lines 
of ripples of minimum velocity. If the angle between these 
is zff, the velocity of the body is to sec S, where to for water is 
about 23 centimetres per second. 

[Lord Kelvin's formula (i) may be applied to find the surface- 
tension of a clean or contaminated liquid from observations 
upon the length of waves of known jjeriodic time, travelling 
over the surface. If a A/t wc have 


_ ,, lirh 

T='^ TjCOth ■ 
2irT^ X 




( 2 ) 


h denoting the depth of the liquid. In observations upon ripples 
the factor involving h may usually be omitted, and thus in the 
case of water (p = 1) 


~ 2 rr'‘ 4ir- 


( 3 ) 


simply. The method Ihas the advant^e of independence of 
what may occur at^ces where the liquid is in contact with 
solid bodies. r 

The waves may be generated by electrically maintained 
tuning-forks from which dippers touch the surface; but special 
arrangements are needed for rendering them visible. The 
obstacles are (j) the smallness of the waves, and (2) the changes 
which occur at speeds too rapid for the eye to follow. The second 
obstacle is surmounted by the aid of the stroboscopic method 
of observation, the light being intermittent in the period of 
vibration, so that practically only one phase is seen. In order 
to render visible the small waves employed, and which we may 
regard as deviations of a plane surface from its true figure, the 


method by which Foucault tested reflectors is suitable. The 
following results have been obtained 
Clean .......... 74*0 

Greasy to tlie point where camphor motions nearlv cease. 53.0 

Saturated with olive oil.' . .41.0 

Saturated with sodium oloate . . . . . . 25' i 

{Phil. Ma^., November 1890) for the tensions of various water- 
surfaces at 18° C., reckoned in C. G. S. measure. 

The tension for clean water thus found is considerably lower 
than that (81) adopted by Quincke, but it .seems to be entitled 
to confidence, and at any rate the deficiency is not due to con¬ 
tamination of the surface. 

A calculation analogous to that of Lord Kelvin may be applied 
to find the frequency of small transverse vibrations of a cylinder 
of liquid under the action of the capillap' force. Taking the aise 
where the motion is strictly in two dimensions, wc may write 
as the polar equation of the surface at time / 

r=<’/ + a„cos«^cos/)/,.(4) 

where p is given by 

/’■'=("".( 5 > 

If « = I, the section remains circular, there is no force of restitu¬ 
tion, and /> .-q. The principal vibration, in which the section 
becomes elliptical, corresponds to n = 2. 

Vibrations of this kind are observed whenever liquid issues 
from an elliptical or other non-circular hole, or even when it is 
poured from the lip of an ordinary jug; and they are super¬ 
posed ujwn the general progressive motion. Sinre the phase 
of vibration depends upon the time elapsed, it is always the same 
at the same point in space, and thus the motion is steady in the 
hydrodynamical .sense, and the boundary of the jet is a fixed 
surface. In so far as the vibrations may be regarded as iso¬ 
chronous, the distance between consecutive corresponding 
points of the recurrent figure, or, as it may be called, the wave¬ 
length of the figure, is directly proportional to the velocity of 
the jet, i.e. to the square root of the head. But as the head in¬ 
creases, .so do the lateral velocities which go to form the transverse 
vibrations. A departure from the law of isochronisra may then 
be expected to develop itself. 

The transverse vibrations of non-circular jets allow us to solve 
a problem which at first sight would appear to be of great 
difficulty. According to Marangoni the diminished surface- 
tension of soapy water i.s due to the formation of a film. The 
formation cannot be instantaneous, and if we could measure 
the tension of a surface not more than of a second old, wc 
might expect to find it undisturljcd, or nearly so, from that 
profwr to pure water. In order to carry out the experiment 
the jet is caused to issue from an elliptical orifice in a thin plate, 
about 2 mm. by i mm., under a head of 15 cm. A cximparison 
under similar circumstances shows that there is hardly any 
difference in the wave-lengths of the patterns obtained with 
pure and with .soapy water, from which we conclude that at this 
initial stage, the surface-tensions are the same. As early as 
i86q Dupr6 had arrived at a similar conclusion from experi¬ 
ments upon the vertical rise of fine jets. 

A formula, similar to (5), may ^ given for the frequencies 
of vibration of a spherical mass of liquid under capillary force. 
If, as before, the frequency be p/all, and a the radius of the 
sphere, we have 

/>»=«(«-i)(«-t-2)^.(6) 

pa 

n denoting the order of the spherical harmonic by which the 
deviation from a spherical figure is expressed. To find the 
radius of the sphere of water which vibrates seconds, put 
p = 2n, T = 8i, /) = !, Thus o = 2.54 cms., or one inch 

very nearly.] 

Tables of Surfacf.-Tension 

In the following tables the units of length, mass and time are 
the centimetre, the gramme and the second, and the unit of 
force is thkt which if it acted on one gramme for one second 
would communicate to it a velocity of one centimetre per 
second:— 
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to the liquid which is dynamically 
equivalent to the product of the 
absolute temperature into the de¬ 
crement of the surface-tension per 
degree of temperature. We may 
call this the latent heat of surface- 
extension. 

It appears from the experiments 
of C. Brunner and C. J. E. Wolf 
that at ordinary tem{>eratures the 
latent heat of extension of the 
surface of water is dynamically 
equivalent to about half the 
mechanical work done in producing 
the surface-extension. 


OUvf Oil and Alcohol, la-a. 

Olive oil and aqueous alcohol (sp. g. •‘jiji, tension of free surface 
25.5). (>.8, angle 87° 48'. 

Quincke has determined the surface-tension of a great many 
substances near their point of fusion or solidification. Ilis 
method was that of observing the form of a large drop standing 
on a plane surface. If K is the height of the flat surface 
of the drop, and h that of the point where its tangent plane is 
vertical, then 

T= i (K - A)V 

Quincke finds that for several series of substances the surface- 
tension is nearly proportional to the density, so that if we call 


Surface-Tensions of Liquids at tlieit Point of Solidification. 
From Qninckc. 


Substimeo. 

Temperature of 

Surface- 

Solidification. 

Tension. 

I’lutinum. 

2000° C, 

I6s8 

Gold. 

1200° 

9S3 

Zinc. 

360’’ 

860 

Tin. 

230° 

3«7 

Mvreury. 

-40'’ 

.377 

T.ca(.l. 


448 

Silver. 

1000° 

419 

Hismuth. 

265° 

382 

l*ota,ssumi. 

sS” 

3 b 4 

Sodium. 

96 “ 

253 

Antimony. 

43 -!” 

244 

Borax. 

1000° 

212 

Carhonute of Soda .... 

1000° 

206 

Chloride of Sodium .... 


II4 

Water. 

0° 

86-2 

Scion ium . .. 

217" 

70-4 

Sulphur. 

III” 

4 i ‘3 

Phosphorus. 

43 ° 

41-t 

Wax. 

68° 

33-4 


(K - *)-=- aT/gp the specific cohesion, we may state the general 
results of his experiments as follows :— 

The bromides and iodides have a specific cohesion about 
half that of mercury. The nitrates, chlorides, sugars and fats, 
as also the metals lead, bismuth and antimony, have a specific 
cohesion nearly equal to that of mercury. Water, the carbonates 
and sulphates, and probably phosphates, and the metals 
platinum, gold, silver, cadmium, tin and copper have a specific 
cohesion double that of mercury. Zinc, iron and palladium, 
three times that of mercury, and sodium, six times that of 
mercury. 

RELATtON OF SuRFACE-TeNSION TO TEMPERATURE 

It appears from the experiments of Brunner and of Wolf on the 
ascent of water in tubes that at the temperature f centigrade 
T = 7,VK> It - o-ootSjf) (Brunner); 

= 76.08 (I - 0'002<+0-0000041for a tube -02346 cm. diameter 
(Wolf): 

= 77-34 (1 - o-ooj8rf). for a tube -03098 cm. diameter (Wolf). 
Lord Kelvin has applied the principles of Thermodynamics 
to determine the thermal effects of increasing or diminishing 
the area of the free surface of a liquid, and has shown that in 
order to keep the temperature constant while the area of the 
surface increases by unity, an amount of heat must be supplied 


Rei'erbncks.—F urther information on some of the matters dis¬ 
cussed above will be found in Ixird Rayleigh's Collected Scientific 
Pafiers (1901). In its full extension the sulfiect of capillarity is 
very wide. Reference may be made to A. W. Rcinold and Sir A. W. 
Riicker {Phil. Trans. i886, p. 627); Sir W. Ramsay and J. Shields 
(Zeitschr. physik. Chem. 1893,12. p. 433^; and on the tlicoretical side, 
see papers by Jo.siah Willard Gibbs ; R. Eotvds {Wied. jtnn., 1886, 
27 - P- 4 .S*); J. D- Van der Waals, G. Bakkur and other writers of the 
Dutch school. (J.C. M.: R.) 

CAPISTBANO, GIOVANNI DI (1386-1456), Italian friar, 
theologian and inquisitor, was horn in the little village of Capis¬ 
trano in the Abriizzi, of a family which had come to Italy with 
the Angevins. He lived at first a wholly secular life, married, 
and liecame a successful magbtrate; he took part in the con¬ 
tinual struggles of the small Italian states in such a way as to 
compromise himself. During his captivity he was practically 
ruined and lost hLs young wife. He then in despair entered the 
Franciscan order and at once gave himself up to the most 
rigorous asceticism, violently defending the ideal of strict 
observance. He was charged with various missions by the popes 
Eugenius IV^. and Nicholas V., in which he acquitted himself with 
implacable violence. As legate or inquisitor he persecuted the 
last Fraticelli of Ferrara, the Jesuati of Venice, the Jews of Sicily, 
Moldavia and Poland, and, above all, the Hussites of Germany, 
Hungary and Bohemia; his aim in the last case was to make 
conferences impossible tetween the representatives of Rome and 
the Bohemians, for every attempt at conciliation seemed to him 
to be conniving at heresy. Finally, after the taking of Con¬ 
stantinople, he succeeded in gathering troops together for a 
crusade against the Turks (1455), which at least helped to raise 
the siege of Belgrade, which was being blockaded by Mahommed 
II. He died shortly afterwards (October 23, 1456), and was 
canonized in 1690. Capistrano^ in spite of this restless life, 
found time to work both in the lifetime of his master St 
Bernardino of Siena and after, at the reform of the order of the 
minor Franciscans, and to uphold both in his writings and his 
speeches the most advanced theories upon the papal supremacy 
as opposed to that of the councils. 

Sec E. Jacob. Johannes von Capistrano, vol. i. : " Das Leben und 
Wirken Capistrans " ; vol. ii.: *' Die bandschriftlichen Auizcich- 
nungen von Reden und Tractaten Capistrans," (ist series, Breslau, 
1903-1903). (P. A.) 

CAPITAL (Lat. eaput, head), in architecture, the crowning 
member of the column, which projects on each side as it rises, in 
order to support the abacus and unite the square form of the latter 
with the circular shaft. The bulk of the capital may either be 
convex, as in the Doric capital; concave, as in the bell of the 
Corinthian capital; or bracketed out, as in the Ionic capital. 
These are the three principal types on which all capitals are 
Imsed. The capitals of Greek, Doric, Ionic and Corinthian orders 
are given in the article Order. 

From the prominent position it occupies in all, monumental 
buildings, it has always been the favourite feature selected for 
ornamentation, and consequently it has become the dearest 
indicator of any style. 

The two earliest capitals of importance are those which are 
based on the lotus (fig. i) and papyrus (fig. 2) plants respectively, 
and these, with the p^ tree capital, were the chief types em¬ 
ployed by the Egyptians down to the 3rd century b.c., when, 
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under the Ptolemaic dynasties, various river plants were em- echinus moulding has become a more definite form : this in the 
employed decoratively and the lotus ca pital goes through Parthenon reaches its culmination, where the convexity is at the 
^,<****'^ top and bottom with a delicate uniting curve. The sloping side of 
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Pir.. I.. -Lo¬ 
tus Capital 
iruiD Karnak. 


Fig. 2.—Papyrus Capital from Karnak. 

various modifications (fig. 3). Some kind of volute capital is 
shown in the Assyrian bas-reliefs, but no Assyrian capital has 
ever been found ; those exhibited as such in the Brilish Museum 
are liases. 

i he Persian capital belongs to the third class above mentioned, 
the brackets are carved with the lion (fig. 4) or the griffin pro¬ 
jecting right and left to support and lessen the Ltearing of the 
architrave, and on their bocks carry other brackets at right 
angles to support the cro.ss timbers. The profuse decoration 
underneath the bracket capiul in the palace of Xerxes and 


Fig. 5. Eaiiy Greek Capital from the Tomb of Agamemnon. 
Mycenae. 

the echinus Incomes flatter in the later examples, and in the 
Colosseum at Rome forms a quarter round. 

In the Ionic capital of the Arehaic temple of Diana at Kphesus 
(560 B.c.) the width of the abacus is twice that of its depth 
consequently the carlii’st Ionic capital known was virtually a 





Fig. — Modified T.otus 
Capit.d from Fhilac. 




Flo. 4,— Persian Capital 
from Persepolis. 


elsewhere, serves no structural function, but gives some variety 
to .the extenuated shaft. ^ 

The earliest Greek capital is that shown in the Temple-fresco 
at Cnossus in Crete (1600 n.c.); it was of the fir.st type—convex, 
and was probably moulded in stucco: the second is represented 
by the richly carved example of the columns (fig. 5) flanking the 
tomb of Agjjmemnon in Mycenae (c. 1100 b.c.)) also convex, 
carved with the chevron device, and with an apo^yge on whi^ 
the buds of some flowers are sculptured. The Doric capital of the 
temple of Apollo at Syracuse (e. 700 b.c.) follows, in which the 


Fio. 6.—Corinthian Capital from the Tholos oi Epidaurus. 

bracket capital, A century later, in the temple on the Ilissus, 
published in Stuart and Revett, the abacus has become square. 
One of the rnost beautiful Corinthiiui capitals is that from tlie 
I holds of Epidaurus (400 b.c.) (fig. 6); it illustrates the transition 
between the earlier 
Greek capital of Bassae 
and the Roman version 
of the temple of Mars 
Ultor (fig. 7). 

The foliage of the 
Greek Corinthian capital 
was based on the .4can- 

Pompeii are carv^ with 

foliage of a different p,- _ „ ■* ,7 , 

tvneT 7-—Roman Capital from tlic Temple 

- . . of Mars Ultor, Rome. 

Byzantme capitals 

are of endless variety; the Roman composite capital would 
seem to hAve been the favourite type they followed at first: 
subsequently, the block of stone was left rough as it came 
I from the quarry, and the sculptor, set to carve it, evolved 
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new types of design to his own fancy, so that one rarely 




FiCf. 8.—Byzantine Capitals from the central portal of St Mark’s, 
Venice. 

meets with many repetitions of the same design. One of 

the most remarkable is the 
capital in which the leaves 
are carved as if blown by the 
wind ; the finest example 
being in Sta Sophia, Thessa- 
lonica; tho.se in St Mark's, 
Venice (fig. 8) specially 
attracted kuskin’s fancy. 
Others arc found in St Apolli- 
nare-in-classe, Ravenna. The 
Thistle and Pine capital is 




Fia. 13 .—Romanesque Capitals from the Cloister of Monieale, 
near Palermo, Sicily. 


being t^en from Byzantine churches. The illustration of the 
capital in S. Vitale, Ravenna (figs. 9 and 10) shows above it the 
dosseret required to carry the arch, the springing of which was 
much wider than the abacus of the capital. 

The Romanesque and Gotliic capitals tliroughout Europe 
present the same variety as in the Byzantine and for the same 

I , 






I 01 n' SI iniM nifnim n> w 1 

Fig. 13.—Gothic Capitals from Wells Cathedral. 

reason, that the artist evolved his conception of the design from 
the block he was carving, but in the.se styles it goes further on 
account of the clustering of columns and piers. 

The earliest type of capital in Lombardy and Germany is that 
which is known as the cushion-cap, in which the lower portion 
of the culie block has been cut away to meet the circular shaft 
(fig. 11). These early types were generally painted at first with 
various geometrical designs, afterwards carved. 

In Byzantine capitals, the eagle, the lion and the lamb are 
occasionally carved, but 
treated conventionally. 

In the Romunc$(|ue and 
Gothic styles, in addition 
to birds and lieasts, figures 
are frequently introduced 
into capitals, those in the 
Lombard work being 
rudely carved and verging 
on the grotesque; later, 
the sculpture reaches a 
higher standard ; in the 
cloisters of Monreale 

wonderfully true to F'c. i4.-<.othte Capitals from Amiens 
nature. In England and 

France (figs. 13 and 14), the figures introduced into the capitals 
are sometimes full of character. These capitals, however, are 
not equal to tliose i. 

' Reference ‘ has 

only been made . , f 

to the leading it—- 

examples of the mil'll fi Ji rmBi’ 

Roman capitals; 

in the Renaissance . 

period (fia iti the Renaissance Capital from 

period ^ng. 15) tJie S. Maria dei MiracoU, Venice, 

feature became of 

the greatest importance and its variety almost os great as 
in the Byzantine and Gothic styles. The pilaster, which 
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Wits employed so extensively in the Revival, called for new 
combinations in the designs for its capitals. Most of the 
ornament can be traced to Roman sources, and although less 
vigorous, shows much more delicacy and refinement in its 
carving. (R. 1 ’. S.) 

CAPITAL {i.e. capital stock or fund), in economics, generally, 
the accumulated wealth either of a man or a community, that 
is available for earning interest and producing fresh wealth. In 
social discu.ssion it is sometimes treated as antithetical to labour, 
but it is in n^ality the accumulated savings of labour and of the 
profits accruing from the savings of labour. It is that portion 
of the annual produce reserved from consumption to supply 
future wants, to extend the sphere of production, to improve 
industrial instruments and processes, to carry out works of public 
utility, and, in short, to secure and enlarge the various means of 
piogress necessary to an increasing community. It is the 
increment of wealth or means of subssistence analogous to the 
increment of population and of the wants of civilized man. 
Hence J. S. Mill and other economists, when seeking a graphic 
expression of the service of capital, have called it “ abstinence.” 
The labourer serves by giving physical and mental effort in 
order to supply his means of consumption. The capitalist, or 
labourer-capitalist, serves by abstaining from consumption, by 
denying himself the present enjoyment of more or less of his 
means of consumption, in tlie prospect of a future profit. This 
(]uality, apparent enough in the beginnings of capital, applies 
equally to all its forms and stages ; because whether a capitalist 
slocks his warehou.se with goods and produce, improves land, 
lends on mortgage or other security, builds a factory, opens a 
mine, or orders the construction of machines or ships, there is 
the element of self-deprival for the present, with the risk of 
ultimate loss of what is his own, and what, instead of saving and 
embodying in some productive form, he might choose to consume. 
On this ground rests the justification of the claims of capital to 
its industrial rewards, whether in the form of rent, interest or 
profits of trade and investment. 

To any advance in the arts of industry or the comforts of life, 
a rate of production exceeding the rate of consumption, with 
consequent accumulation of resources, or in other words, the 
formation of capital, is indispensable. The primitive cultivators 
of the soil, whether those of ancient times or the pioneers who 
formed settlements in the forests of the New World, soon dis¬ 
covered that their lulwur would he rendered more effective by 
implements and auxiliary powers of various kinds, and that until 
the produce from existing means of cultivation exceeded what 
was necessary for their subsistence, there could be neither laliour 
on their part to produce such implements and auxiliaries, nor 
means to purchase them. Every branch of industry has thus 
h.id a demand for capit.al within its own circles from the earliest 
times. The flint arrow-heads, the stone and bronze utensils of 
fossiliferous origin, and the rude implements of agriculture, war 
and navigation, of which we read in Homer, were the forerunners 
of that rich and wonderful display of tools, machines, engines, 
furnaces and countless ingenious and costly appliances, which 
represent so large a portion of the capital of civilized countries, 
and without the pre-existing capital could not have been 
d vcloped. Nor in the cultivation of land, or the production 
simply of food, is the need of implements, and of other auxiliary 
power, whether animal or mechanical, the only need immediately 
experienced. The demands on the surplus of produce over con¬ 
sumption arc various and incessant. Near the space of reclaimed 
ground, from which the cultivator derives but a bare livelihood, 
arc some marshy acres that, if drained and enclosed, would add 
considerably in two or three years to the produce; the forest 
and other natural obstructions might also be driven farther back 
with the result, in a few more years, of profit; fences are necessary 
to allow of pasture and field crops, roads have to be made and 
farm buildings to be erected ; as the work proceeds more artificial 
investments follow, and by these successive outlays of past 
s.ivmgs in improvements, renewed and enhanced from generation 
to generation, the land, of little value in its natural state either 
to the owner and cultivator or the community, is at length 


bro^ht into a highly productive condition. The history of 
capital in the soil is substantially the history of capital in all 
other spheres. No progress can he made in any sphere, small or 
large, without reserved funds possessed by few or more persons, 
in small or large amounts, and the progress in all cases is adven¬ 
tured under self-deprival in the meanwhile of acquired value, 
and more or less risk as to the final result. 

Capital is necessarily to be distinguished from money, with 
which in ordinary nomenclature it is almost identical. Wealth 
may be in other things than money; oxen, wives, tools, have 
at different stages of civilization represented the recognized 
form of capital; and modem usage only treats capital as meaning 
the command of money because money is the ordinary form of it 
nowadays. The capital of a country can scarce be said to be 
less than the whole sum of its investments in a productive form, 
and possessing a recognized productive value. 

.Adam Smith's distinction of ” fixed ” and “ circulating ” 
capital in the Wealth of Nations (book ii. c. i.) cannot fail to be 
always useful in exhibiting the various forms and conditions 
under which capital is employed. Yet the principal pheno¬ 
mena of capital are found to be the same, whether the form of 
investment be more or less permanent or circulable. The 
machinery in which capital is “ fixed,” and which yields a profit 
without apparently changing hands, is in reality passing away 
day by day, until it is worn out, and has to be replaced. So 
also of drainage and other land improvements. When the 
natural forests have been consumed and the landowners begin 
to plant trees on the Imre places, the plantations while growing 
are a source of health, shelter and embellishment—they are not 
without a material profit throughout their various stages to 
maturity—and when, at the lapse of twenty or more years, they 
arc ready to be cut down, and the timber is sold for useful 
purposes, there is a harvest of the original capital expended 
as essentially as in the case of the more rapid yearly crops of 
wheat or oats. The chief distinction would appear to rest in the 
clement of time elapsing between the outlay of capital and its 
return. Capital may be employed in short loans or bills of 
exchange at two or three months, in paying wages of labour 
for whidi there may be return in a day or not in less than a year 
or more, or in operations involving within themselves every form 
of capital expenditure, and requiring a few years or ninety-nine 
years for the promised fructification on which they proceed. 
But the common characteristic of capital is that of a fund yield¬ 
ing a return and reproducing itself whether the time to this end 
be long or short. The division of expenditure or labour (all 
expenditure having a destination to labour of one kind or 
another) into “ productive ” and “ unproductive ” by the some 
authority (book ii. c. 3) is also apposite both for purposes of 
political economy and practical guidance, though economists 
have found it difficult to define where “ productive expenditure” 
ends and “ unproductive expenditure ” begins. Adam Smith 
includes in his enumeration of the “ fixed capital ” of a country 
“ the acquired and useful abilities of all the inhabitants ” ; 
and in this sense expenditure on education, arts and sciences 
might be deemed expenditure of the most productive value, 
and yet be wanting in strict commercial account of the profit 
and loss. It must be admitted that there is a personal expendi¬ 
ture among all ranks of society, which, though not in any sense 
a capital expenditure, may become capital and receive a pro¬ 
ductive application, always to be preferred to the grossly un¬ 
productive form, in the interest both of the possessors and of 
the community. 

The subject in its details is full of controversies, and a discussion 
of it at any length would embrace the whole field of economics. The 
subject will be found fully dealt with in every important economic 
work, but the following may be specially consulted :—J. S. Mill, 
Principles of Political Economy, J, E. Cairns, .Sowc Leading 
Principles of Political Economv ; F. A. Walker, Political Economy ; 
.A. Marshall, Principles of Economics ; E. V. Bohm-Bawerk, CMtal 
and Interest ; K. Marx, Capital; J. B. Clark, Capital and its Earn¬ 
ings • see also the economic work's of W. H. Mallock (Criiicat Ex¬ 
amination of Socialism. 1908, &c.) for an insistence on the importance 
of "ability," or brain-work, as against much of modem socialist 
theorizing against" capitalism," 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. By this tenn is now meant the 
infliction of the penalty of death for crime under the sentence of 
some properly constituted authority, as distinguished from 
killing the offender as a matter of self-defence or private ven¬ 
geance, or under the order of .some self-constituted or irregular 
tribunal unknown to the law, such as that of the Vigilantes of 
California, or of lynch law (q.v.). In the early stages of society 
a man-slayer was killed by the “ avenger of blood ” on behalf 
of the family of the man killed, and not as repre-senting 
the authority of the state (Pollock and Maitland, Jflist, Eng. 
Ijiw, ii. 447.) This mode of dealing with homicide stirvives in the 
vendetta of Corsica and of the Mainotes in Greece, and in certain 
of the .southern states of North America. The obligation or 
inclination to take vengeance depends on the fact of homicide, 
and not on the circumstances in which it was committed, i.e. 
it is a part of the lex talionis. The mischief of this system was 
alleviated under the Lcvitical law by the creation of cities of 
refuge, and in Greece and Italy, both in Pagan and Christian 
times, by the recognition of the right of sanctuary in temples 
and churches. A second mode of dealing with homicide was that 
knotvn to early Teutonic and early Celtic law, where the relatives 
of the deceased, instead of the life of the slayer, received the 
wer of the deceased, i.e. a payment in proportion to the rank 
of the slain, and the king received the blood-wite for the loss 
of his man. But even under this system certain crimes were 
in Anglo-Saxon law bot-lcss, i.e. no compensation could 
be paid, and the offender must suffer the penalty of death, 
in the laws of Khammurabi, king of Babylon (22X5-2242 
ji.r.), the death penalty is imposed for many offences. The 
modes for executing it specially named are burning, drowning 
and impalement (Oldest Code oj Laws, by C. H. W. Johns, 1903). 
Under the Roman law, “ capital ” punishment also included 
punishments which deprived the offender of the status of 
Roman citizen (eapiiis deminutio, capitis amissio), e.g. condemna¬ 
tion to servitude in the mines or to deportation to an island 
(Dig. 48. 19). 

United Kingdom.—The modes of capital punishment in 
Rngland under the Saxon and Danish kings were various: 

beheading, burning, drowning, stoning, and 
toniga precipitation from rocks. The principle on which this 
lawtmna variety depended was that where an offence was 
mtiboat. entitle the king to outlaw the offender, 

he forfeited all, life and limb, lands and goods, and that the 
king might take his life and choo.se the mode of death. William 
the Conqueror would not allow judgment of death to Ire exe¬ 
cuted by hanging and substituted mutilation ; but his successors 
varied somewhat in their policy as to capital punishment, and 
by the 13th century the penalty of death became by usage (with¬ 
out legislation) the usual puni.shment for high and petty treason 
and for all felonies (except mayhem and petty larceny, i.e. theft 
of property worth less than is.); see Stephen, Hist. Cr. Law, 
vol. i. 458; Pollock and Maitland, Hist. Etig. I.aw, vol. ii. 459. 
It therefore included all the more .serious forms of crime against 
person or property, such as murder, manslaughter, arson, high¬ 
way robbery, burglary (or hamesucken) and larceny ; and when 
statutory felonies were created they were also punishable by 
death unless the statute otherwise provided. The death penalty 
was also extended to heretics under the writ de heretico com- 
hurendo, which was lawfully ksuable under statute from 1382 
(5 Ric. 11 . stat. 5) until 1677 (29 Chas. II. c. 9). For this purpose 
the legislature had adopted the civil law of the Roman Empire, 
which was not a part of the English common law (Stephen, 
Hist. Cr. Imw, vol. ii. 438-469). 

The methods of execution by crucifixion (as under the Roman 
law), or breaking on the wheel (as under the Roman Dutch law 
and the Holy Roman Empire), were never recognized by the 
common law, and would fall wiAin the term “ cruel and unusual 
punishments ” in the English Bill of Rights, and in the United 
•States would seem to be unconstitutional (see WWtinson v. Utah, 
1889,136 U.S. 43 <>> 446). 

The severity of barbarian and feudal laws was mitigated, so 
far as common-law offences were concerned, by the influence of 
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the Church as the inheritor of Christian traditions and Roman 
jurisprudence. The Roman law under the empire did not allow 
the execution of citizens except under the Lex Porcia. But the 
right of the emperors to legislate per reseriptum principis enabled 
them to disregard the ordinary law when so disposed. The 8yd 
novel of Justmian provided that criminal causes against clerics 
should be tried by the judges, and that the convicted cleric 
should be degraded by his bishop before his condemnation by 
the secular power, and other novels gave the bishops considerable 
influence, if not authority, over the lay judiciary. In western 
Europe the right given by imperial legislation in the Eastern 
Empire was utilized by the Papacy to claim privilege of clergy, 
i.e. that clerks must be remitted to the bishop for canonical 
punishment, and not subjected to civil condemnation at all. 
The history of benefit of clergy is given in Pollock and Maitland, 
Hist. English Imw, vol. i. pp. 424-440, and Stephen, Hist. Cr. 
Law, vol. iii. 450, 463. By degrees the privilege was extended 
not only to persons who could prove ordination or show a genuine 
tonsure, but all persons who had sufficient learning to be able 
to read the neck-verse (Ps. li. v. i). Before the Reformation 
the ecclesiastical courts had ceased to take any effective action 
with respect to clerks accused of offences against the king’s laws ; 
and by the time of Henry VII. burning on the hand under the 
order of the king’s judges was substituted for the old process 
of compurgation in use in the spiritual courts. 

The effect of the claim of benefit of clergy is said to have been 
to increase the number of convictions, though it mitigated the 
punishment; and it became, in fact, a means of allowing mercy 
to certain classes of individuals convicted of crime as a kind 
of privilege to the educated, i.e. to all clerks whether secular 
or religious (25 Edw. III. stat. 3); and it w’as allowed only 
in case of a first conviction, except in the case of clerks who could 
produce their letters of orders or a certificate of ordination. 
To prevent a second claim it was the practice to brand murderers 
with the letter M, and other felons with the Tyburn T, and Ben 
Jonson was in 1598 so marked for manslaughter. 

The reign of Henry VIII. was marked by extreme severity 
in the execution of criminals—as during this time 72,000 persons 
are said to have been hanged. After the formation of English 
settlements in America the severity of the law was mitigated 
by the practice of reprieving persons sentenced to death on 
condition of their consenting to be transported to the American 
I colonies, and to enter into bond service there. The practice 
seems to have been borrowed from Spain, and to have been begun 
in 1597 (39 Eliz. c. 4). It was applied by Cromwell after his 
campaign in Ireland, and was in full force immediately after 
the Restoration, and is recognized in the Habeas Corpus Act 
1677, and was used for the Cameronians during Qaverhouse’s 
campaign in south-west Scotland. In the i8th century the courts 
were empowered to sentence felons to transportation (.see 
Deportation) instead of to execution, and this state of the law 
continued until 1857 (6 Law Quarterly Review, p. 388). This 
power to sentence to transportation at first applied only to 
felonies with benefit of clergy; but in 1705, on the abolition 
of the necessity of proving capacity to read, all criminals alike 
became entitled to the hinefit previously reserved to clerks. 
Benefit of clergy was finally abolished in 1827 as to all 
persons not having privilege of peerage, and in 1841 as 
to peers and peeresses. Its beneficial effect had now been 
exhausted, since no clergyable offences remained capital crimes. 

At the end of the i8th century the criminal law of all Europe 
was ferocious and indiscriminate in its administration of capital 
punishment for almost all forms of grave crime ; and yet owing 
to poverty, social conditions, and the inefficiency of tte police, 
such forms of crime were far more numerous than they now are. 
The policy and righteousness of the English law were questioned 
as early as 1766 by Goldsmith through the mouth of the vicar 
of Wakefield : “ Nor can I avoid even questioning the validity 
of that right which social combinations have a-isumed of capitally 
punishing offences of a slight nature. In cases of murder their 
right is obvious, as it is tM duty of us all from ^ law of self- 
defence to cut off that man who has shown a disregard for the 
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life of Jinother. Against such all nature rises in arms; but it 
is not so against him who steals my property.” He adds later : 
“ When by indiscriminate penal laws the nation beholds the same 
punishment affixed to dissimilar degrees of guilt, the people 
are led to lose all sense of distinction in the crime, and tliis 
distinction is the bulwark of all morality.” 

■flic opinion expressed by Goldsmith was strongly supported 
by Bentham,Komilly, Basil Montagu and Mackintosh in England, 
and resulted in considerable mitigation of the severity of the law. 
in 1800 over 200 and in 1819 about i8o crimes were capital. 
As the result of the labour of these eminent men and their 
disciples, and of Sir Robert Peel, there are now only four crimes 
(other than offences against military law or naval discipline) 
capitally punishable in England—high treason, murder, piracy 
with violence, and destruction of public arsenals and dockyards 
(Tile Doi'kyards, &c.. Protection Art 1772). An attempt to 
abolish the death penalty for this last offence was made in 18.37, 
but failed, and has not since been renewed. In the case 
of the last two offences sentence of death need not be pro¬ 
nounced, but may be recorded (4 Geo. IV. c. 48). Since 18,38 
it has in practice been executed only for murder; the method 
being by hanging. 

The change in the severity of the law is best illustrated by the 
following statistics :— 
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During the twelve years from 189,3 to 1904, 788 persons were 
committed for trial for murder, being an average of 6,3. The 
highest number was in 189,3 (82)and the lowest ><>oo (.S')- Of 
thost tried in 1904, 28 (26 males and 2 females) were convicted 
oft^urdcr, ift (all males) were executed ; 9 males and 2 females 
lia4their sentences commuted to penal servitude for life. 

IlvScotland capital punishment can be imposed only for 
treason, murder and offences against 10 Geo. IV. c. ,38, i.e. 


British Colonies and Possessions. —Under the Indian Penal 
Code sentence of death may be passed for waging war against 
the king (s. 121) and for murder (s. ,302). If the murder is com¬ 
mitted by a man under sentence of transportation for life the 
death penalty must be imposed (s. ,30,3). in other cases it is 
alternative. This code has been in substance adopted in Ceylon, 
the Straits Settlements and Hong-Kong, and in the Sudan. 
In most of the British colonies and possessions the death penalty 
may be imposed only in the case of high treason, wilful murder 
and piracy with violence. But in New Sontli Wales and Victoria 
sentence of death may he passed for rape and criminal abuse of 
girls under ten. In Queensland the law was the same until the 
poising of the Criminal Code of 1899. 

Under the Canadian Criminal Code of 1802 the death sentence 
may be imposed for treason (s. 6,37), murder (s. 2,31), rape (s. 267). 
piracy with violence (s. 127), and upon subjects of a friendly 
power who levy war on the king in Canada (s. 68). But the judge 
isHboimd by statute to report on all death sentences, and the date 
of execution is fixed so as to give time for considering the report. 
The sentence is executed by hanging. In South Africa the 
criminal law is based on the Roinan-Dutch law, under which 
capital punishment is liable for treason {crimen perduellionis or 
laesar majestatis), murder and rape (van Leeuwen, c. 36). In the 
j Cape Colony nipe is still capital {li. v. Nonosi, 1885; i Buchanan, 

, 1898). In Natal rajte may be ptiitished by hanging (act no. 22, 

. 1898). 'I'hough the Roman-Dutch modes of executing the 
j sentence by decapitation or breaking on the wheel have not been 
: formally abolished, in jiractice the sentence in the Cape Colony is 
executed by hanging. In the Transvaal hanging is now the sole 
I mode of executing capital punishment (Criminal Procedure 
Code, 1903, s. 244). The Roman-Dutch law as to crime and 
punishments has been superseded in Ceyion and British Guiana 
by ordinance. 

i Austria-Hunsary. —In Austria capital punishment was in 1787 
for a time abolished, but was reintroduced in 1793 for high 
treason, and in 180,3 for certain other crimes, lindcr the 
I penal code still in force in 1906 it might be inflicted for 
I the offences in the table given below, but not on offenders 
I who were under twenty when they committed the offence. 

I The annexed table indicates that the full sentence was 


wilful .shooting, stabbing, strangling or throwing corrosives with 
intent to murder, maim, disfigure, disable, or do grievous bodily 
hann, in all cases where if death hud ensued the offence would 
have been murder. Prior to 1887 rape, robbery, wilful fire-raising 

and incest, and many other crimes,...-r 

were also capital offences ; but in crimes Punishable by ! 
practice the piams of law were re- l>cath. j 

stricted at the instance of the prose- I 

cution The metlKjd is by hanging. uiKh treason. 

In Ireland capital punishment Murder, s. 1,36 .... 
may be inflicted for the same Killing by robbers, s. 141. 
offences as in Isngland, except ; J’ublic violence, ss. 85.87. 
„nd„ .h. D.*y.,d. Pp- 

tection Act 1772, and it is curried | (explosives law, s. 4). 
out in the same manner. - 


sparingly executed. Under a Penal Code drafted in 1906, 
however, only two offenees were made capital, viz. high treason 
against the person of the emperor and the graver cases of 
murder. The sentence is executed by hanging. 


Executed. 


Crimes Punishable by 
I>eath. 

1853101873. 

1 lExocutwl. 

I demned. 

1 i875toj()oo. 

Con- 1 Executed. 
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2085 i 
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Killing bv robbers, s. 141. 

12 

3 
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1 
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Public violence, ss. 85, 87. 



1 * f 

0 

0 

1 Incendiarism, s. 167 . . 

5 

0 ' 


(> 

0 

' Criminal use of explosives 

1 (explo.siveK law, s. 4). 
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Offences under Military Im 7 p. —^Thus far only crimes against 
tile ordinaiy law of the Ihnd have been dealt with. But both 
the Naval Discipline Act of 1866 and the Army Act empower 
courts-martial to pass sentence for a number of offences against 
military and naval laws. .Such sentences are rarely if ever 
passed where an ordinary rourt is within reach, or except in time 
of war. The offences extend from traitorous communication 
with the encmv and cowardice on the field to falling asleep while 
acting as a sentinel on active service. It is for the authority 
confirming a sentence of death by court-martial to direct the 
mode of execution, which both in the British and United States 
armies is usually by shooting or hanging. During the Indian 
Mutiny some mutineers were executed by being blown from the 
mouth of cannon. As to the history of militeury punishments 
see Qodc, Military and Martial Law. 

' Each of these years followed upon legislation mitigating severity 
of punishment. 


Belgium. —Under the Belgian Penal Code of 1867 the death 
penalty is retained for certain forms of high treason, and for 
assassination and parricide by poisoning. It may not be 
pronounced on a person under eighteen. The sentence is 
executed publicly by the guillotine. No execution seems to 
have taken place since 1863. 

Denmark. —Sentence of death may be imposed for most forms 
of high treason, aggravated cases of murder, rape and piracy. 
It is executed publicly by the axe. Offenders under eighteen are 
not liable. 

Finland. —^In Finland the death penalty is alleged not to have 
been inflicted since 1824. It may be imposed for the assassina¬ 
tion of the grand duke or grand duchess of the head of a friendly 
state, and wilful murder of other persons. 

Frawer.-^-Under the ancien regime in France, 115 crimes had 
become capital in 1789. The mode of execution varied, but in 
some cases it was effected by breaking on the wheel or burning. 
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and was coupled with mutilation. Under the Penal Code of 
1810, as amended in or after 7832, even so late as 1871, thirty 
offences were capital, one being perjury against a prisoner 
resulting in his condemnation to death (art. 361). At present it 
may be imposed for wounding a public official with intent to 
murder (art. 233), assassination, parricide, poisoning, killing to 
commit a crime or escape from justice (arts. 302, 304). But 
juries freely exercise the power of acquitting in capital cases, or 
of defeating the capital sentence by finding extenuating circum¬ 
stances in more tlian seven-eighths of the cases, which compels 
the court to reduce the punishment by one or more degrees, t.e, 
below the penalty of death. And in recent times the prerogative 
of mercy has been continually exercised by the president, even in 
gross cases where public opinion demanded the extreme penalty. 
The sentence is executed in public by the guillotine. 

Germany. —In many of the states of Germany capital punish¬ 
ment had been abolished (Brunswick, Coburg, Nassau, Olden¬ 
burg in 1849; Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe-Weimar, 1862; Baden, 
1863 ; Saxony, 1868). But it has been restored by the Imperial 
Criminal Code of 1872, in the case of attempts on the life of the 
emperor, or of the sovereign of any federal state in which the 
offender happens to be (s. 80), and for deliberate homicide (s. 211) 
—as opposed (0 intentional homicide without deliberation—and 
fur certain treasonable acts committed when a state of siege has 
been proclaimed. The sentence is executed by beheading (s. 13). 

Holland. —In Holland there have been no executions since 
i86o. Capital jiunishment (by hanging) was abolished in 1870, 
and was not reintroduced in the Penal tiode of 1886. 

Italy. —Capital punishment was abolished in Tuscany as far 
back as 1786, and from Italy has come the chief opposition to 
the death penalty, originated by Beccaria, and supported by 
many eminent jurists. Under the Penal Code of 1888 the death 
penalty was abrogated for all crimes, even for regicide. The 
cases of homicide in Italy are very numerous compared with 
those in England, amounting in 1005 to 105 per million as com¬ 
pared with 27 per million in the United Kingdom. 

Japan. —The penalty of death is executed by hanging within a 
prison. It may Ire imposed for executing or contriving acts 
of violence against the mikado or certain of his family, and fur 
seditious violence with the object of seizing the territory or 
subverting the government or laws of Japan, or conspiring 
with foreign ijowers to commence hostilities against Japan. It 
is inflicted for certain forms of homicide, substantially wilful 
murder in the first degree. 

fVoncfly.—Under Norwegian law, up to 1905, sentence of death 
might be passed for murder with premeditation, but the court 
might as an alternative decree penal servitude for life. Sentence 
of death had also to he pas.scd in cases where a person under 
sentence of penal servitude for life committed murder or culpable 
homicide, or caused bodily injuries in circumstances warranting 
a sentence of penal servitude for life, or committed robbery or 
the graver forms of wilful fire-raising. The sentence was 
carried out by decapitation (sec liEiiEAniNc); but there had 
been no execution since 1876. The new Norwegian Code, 
which came into force on the 6th of January 1905, abolished 
capital punishment. 

Portugal. —^There has been considerable objection in Portugal 
to capital punishment, and it was abolished in 1867. 

Rumania. —Capital punishment was abolished in 1864. 

Russia.—In 1750, under the empress Elizabeth, capital punish¬ 
ment was aboli.shed; but it was restored later and was freely 
inflicted, the sentence being executed by shooting, beheading 
or hanging. According to a Home Office Return in England 
in 1Q07 the death penalty is abolished, except in cases where the 
lives of the emperor, empress or heir to the throne are concerned. 

Spain. —Under the Spanish Penal Code of 1870 the following 
crimes are capital:—inducing a foreign power to declare war 
against Spain, killing the sovereign, parricide and assassination. 
The method employed is execution in public by the garrote. 
But the death .sentence is rarely imposed, the customaiy penalty 
for murder being penal servitude in chains for life, while a parri¬ 
cide is imprisoned in chains " in perpetuity until death." 


Sweden. —^The severity of the law in Sweden was greatly miti¬ 
gated so far back as 1777. Under the Penal Code of 1864 the 
penalty of death may be imposed for certain forms of treason, in¬ 
cluding attempts on the lifeof thesovereignorontheindepcndence 
of Sweden, and for premeditated homicide (assassinal), and in 
certain cases for offences committed by persons under sentence 
of imprisonment for life. In 1901 a bill to abolish capital 
punishment was rejected by both houses of the Swedish 
parliament. 

Swibserland. —Capital punishment was abolished in Switzer¬ 
land in 1874 by Federal legislation; but in 1879, in consequence 
of a plebiscite, each canton was empowered to restore the 
death penalty for offences in its territory. The Federal govern¬ 
ment was unwilling to take this course, but was impelled to it 
by the fact that, between 1874 and 1879, cases of premeditated 
murder had considerably increased. Seven of the cantons Out 
of twenty-two have exercised t]^ power given to restore capital 
punishment. But there do not seem to have been any cases 
in which the death penalty has been inflicted; and on the 
assassination of the empress of Austria at Geneva in 1898 it 
was found that the laws of the canton did not permit the execu¬ 
tion of the assassin. The canton of Zug imposes the lowest 
minimum penalty known, i.e. three years’ imprisonment for 
wilful homicide, the maximum being imprisonment for life. 

Untied Slates of America. —Under the Federal laws sentence 
of death may be passed for treason against the United States 
and for piracy and for murder within the Federal jurisdiction. 
But for the most part the punishment of crime is regulated by 
the laws of the constituent states of the Union. 

The death penalty was abolished in Michigan in 1846 except 
for treason, and wholly in Wisconsin in 1853. In Maine it was 
abolished and subsequently re-enacted, but again abolished 
in 1887. In Rhode Island it was abolished in 1852, but restored 
in 1882, only in case of murder committed by a person under 
sentence of imprisonment for life (Laws, 1896, c. 277, s. 2). 
In all the other states the death penalty may still be inflicted: 
in Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Maryland, and West Virginia, 
for treason, murder, arson and rape; in Alaska, Arizona, 
Kansas, New Jersey, Mississippi, Montana, New York, Nortii 
Dakota, Oregon, and South Dakota, for treason and murder; 
in Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Nevada, Ohio, Okla¬ 
homa, Pennsylvania, Utah and Wyoming, for murder only; 
in Kentucky and Virginia, for treason, murder and rape; 
in Vermont, for treason, murder and arson; in Indiana, for 
treason, murder, and for arson if death result; in California, 
for treason, murder and train-wrecking; in North Carolina, 
for murder, rape, arson and burglary; in Florida, Missouri, 
South Carolina, Tennessee and Texas, for murder and rape; 
in Arkansas and Louisiana, for treason, murder, rape, and 
administering poison or use of dangerous weapons with intent 
to murder. Louisiana is cited by Girardin (le droit de punir) 
as a state in which the death penalty was abolished in 1830. 
Under the influence of the eminent jurist, E. Livingston, who 
framed the state codes, the legislature certainly pass^ a resolu¬ 
tion against capital punishment. But since as early as 1846 
it has been there lawful, subject to a power given to the jury, 
to bring in a verdict of guilty, “but no capital punishment,” 
which had the effect of imposing a sentence of hard labour for 
life. In certain states the jury has, under local legislation, the 
right to award the sentence. The constitutionality of such 
legislation has been doubted,, but has been recognized by the 
courts of Illinois and Iowa. Sentence of death is executed 
by hanging, except in New York, Massachusetts and Ohio, where 
it is carried out by “ electrocution ” {q.v.). 

With the mitigation of the law as to punishment, agitation 
against the theory of capital punishment has lost much of its 
force. But many European and American writers, and 
some English writers and associations, advocate the 
total aboKtion of the death punishment. The ultimate tMitha. 
argument of the opponents of capital punishment is that 
society has no right to take the life of any one of its members on 
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any ground. But they also object to capital punishment: (i) on 
religious grounds, because it may deprive the sinner of his full time 
for repentance; (2) on medical grounds, because homicide is 
usually if not always evidence of mental disease or irresponsi¬ 
bility : (3) on utilitarian grounds, liecause capital punishment i.s 
not really deterrent, and is actually inflicted in so few instances 
that criminals discount the risks of undergoing it; (4) on legal 
grounds, i.e. that I he sentence being irrevocable and the evidence 
often circumstantial only, there is great risk of gross injustice 
in executing a person convicted of murder ; (5)00 moral grounds, 
that the punishment docs not fit the case nor effect the refor¬ 
mation of the offender. It is to he noted that the English 
Children Act i<)o8 expressly forbids the pronouncing or recording 
the sentence of death against any person under the age of 
sixteen (s. 103). 

*rhe punishment is probably retained, partly from ingrained 
habit, partly from a sense of*its appropriateness for certain 
crimes, but also that the ultima ratio may be available in cases 
of sufficient gravity to (he commonweal. The apparent dis¬ 
crepancy lietween the number of trials and convictions for 
murder is not in F.ngland any evidence of hostility on the part 
of juries to capital punishment, which has on the whole lessened 
rather than increased since the middle of the 19th century. It 
is rarely if ever necessary in England, though common in America, 
to question the jurors as to their views on capital punishment. 
'I'he reasons for the comparatively small numlier of convictions 
for murder seem to be : (t) that court and jury in a capital case 
lean in favorem vitae, and if the offence falls short of the full 
gravity of murder, conviction for manslaughter only results; 
(2) that in the absence of a statutory classification of the degrees 
of murder, the prerogative of mercy is exercised in cases falling 
short of the highest degree of gravity recognised by lawyers and 
by public opinion ; (3) that where the conviction rests on cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence the sentence is not executed unless the 
circumstantial evidence is conclusive; (4) that charges of in¬ 
fanticide against the mothers of illegitimate children are treated 
mercifully by judge and jury, and usually terminate in acquittal, 
or in a conviction of concealment of birth ; (j) that many persons 
tried as murderers are obviously in.sanc; ( 5 ) that coroners’ 
juries are somewhat recklessly free in returning inquisitions 
of murder without any evidence which would warrant the 
conviction of the person accused. 

The medical doctrine, and that of Lombroso with respect 
to criminal atavism and irresponsibility, have probably tended 
to incline the public mind in favour of capital punishment, and 
Sir James Stephen and other eminent jurists have even been 
thereby tempted to advocate the execution of habitual criminals. 
It certainly seems .strange that the community should feel bound 
carefully to preserve and tend a class of dangerous lunatics, and 
to give them, as Charles Kingsley says, “ the finest air in England 
and the right to kill two gaolers a week.” 

The whole question of capital punishment in the United 
Kingdom was considered by a royal commission apfu>inted in 
1864, which reported in 1S66 fParl. Pap., j866 , 10,438). The 
commission took the opinions of all the judges of the supreme 
courts in the United Kingdom and of many other eminent 
persons, and collected the laws of other countries so far as this 
was ascertainable. The commissioners differed on the question 
of the expediency of abolishing or retaining capital punishment, 
and did not report thereon. But they recommended ; (1) that 
it should be restricted throughout the United Kingdom to high 
treason and murder; (2) alteration of the law of homicide so 
as to classify homicides according to their gravity, and to confine 
capital punishment to murder in the first degree ; (3) modifica¬ 
tion of the law as to child murder so as to punish certain cases 
of infanticide as misdemeanours; (4) authorizing judges to 
direct sentence of death to he recorded ; (5) the abolition— 
since carried out—of public executions. 

AuTiioBiTtas.—^Brccaria. Deline e detle Pent (1700!; Bcntham, 
Rationale of Punishment ; Lammasch, Grundris des Strafrechts 
(I.eipzii;. igoz); Olivecrona, Dt la peine de more ; MitUrroaier, 
Capital Punishment ; Report of the Royal Commission on Capital 
Punishment (Pari. Pap., i 860 , No. 10,438); Oldfield, The Penalty of 


Death (i()Oi) •, VoUock and JiJaitiaad, History of English Law ] Pike, 
History of Crime ; Sir J. F. Stephen, History of Crime in England ; 
S. Walpole, History of England, vol. i. p. igi ; vol. iv. p. 74; 
Andrews’ Old Time Punishments; A Century of Law Reform 
(l/indon, looil; Lecture ii. by Sir H. B. Poland ; Howard Association 
Publications. (W. F. C.) 

CAPITO (or KopI'Bl), WOLFGANG fFaBRiciU.s] (1478-1541), 
German reformer, was born of humble parentage at Ilagenau in 
Alsace. He was educated for the medical profession, but also 
studied law, and applied himself so earnestly to theology that 
he received the doctorate in that faculty also, and, having 
joined the Benedictines, taught for some time at Freiburg. He 
acted for three years as pastor in Bruchsal, and was then called 
to the cathedral church of Basel (1515). Here he made the 
acquaintance of Zwingli and began to correspond with Luther. 
In 1519 he removed to Mainz at the request of Albrecht, arch¬ 
bishop of that city, who soon made him his chancellor. In 1523 
he settled at Strasshurg, where he remained till his death in 
November 1541. He had found it increasingly difficult to 
reconcile the new religion with the old, and from 1524 was one 
of the leaders of the reformed faith in .Strasshurg. He took a 
prominent part in the earlier ecclesiastical transactions of the 
16th century, was present at the second conference of Zurich 
and at the conference of Marburg, and along with Martin Bucer 
drew up the Ctmfessin Tetrapalilana. Uapito was always more 
concerned for the “ unity of the spirit ” than for dogmatic 
formularies, and from his endeavours to conciliate the Lutheran 
and Zwinglian parties in regard to the sacraments, he seems to 
have incurred the suspicions of his own friends ; while from his 
intimacy with Martin Cellarius and other divines of the Sorinian 
school he drew on himself the charge of Arianism. His principal 
works were :— Inslitutiomm Ihfrraiearum libri duo ; Enarrationes 
in Habacuc et Hoseam Prophetas ; a life of Oecolampadius and 
an account of the synod of Berne (1532). 

CAPITULARY (Med. Lat. rapitularium), a series of legislative 
or administrative acts emanating from the Merovingian and 
Carolingian kings, so called as being divided into sections or 
chapters (eapitula). With regard to these capitularies two 
questions arise: (1) as to the means by which they have been 
handed down to us ; (2) as to their true character and .scope. 

1. As soon ns the capitulary was composed, it was .sent to the 
various functionaries of the Frankish empire, archbishops, 
bishops, missi and counts, a copy being kept by the chancellor 
in the archives of the palace. At the present day we do not 
possess a single capitulary in its original form ; but very 
frequently copies of these isolated capitularies were included in 
various scattered manu.scripts, among pieces of a very different 
nature, ecclesiastical or secular. We find, therefore, a fair number 
of them in books which go back as far as the 9th or loth century. 
In recent editions in the case of each capitulary it is carefully 
indicated from what manuscripts it has been collated. 

ITte-se capitularies make provisions of a most varied nature ; 
it was therefore found necessary at quite an early date to classify 
them into chapters according to the subject. In 827 Ansegisus, 
abbot of St Wandrille at Fontenelle, made such a collection. 
He embodied them in four books: one of the ecclesiastical 
capitularies of Charlemagne, one of the ecclesiastical capitularies 
of Louis the Pious, one of the secular capitularies of Charlemagne, 
and one of the secular capitularies of Louis, bringing tt^ether 
similar provisions and suppressing duplicates. This collection 
.soon gained an official authority, and after 829 Louis the Pious 
refers to it, citing book and section. 

After 827 new capitularies were naturally promulgated, and 
before 858 there appeared a second collection in three books, 
by an author calling himself Benedictus I,evita. His aim was, 
he said, to complete the work of Ansegisus, and bring it up to 
date by continuing it from 827 to his own day ; but the author 
has not only borrowed prescriptions from the capitularies; he 
has introduced other documents into his collection, fragments of 
Reman laws, canons of the councils and especially spurious 
provisions very similar in character to those of the seme date 
found in the False Decretals. His contemporaries did not notice 
these spurious documents, but accepted the whole collection as 
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authentic, and incorporated the four books of Ansegisus and 
the three of Benedictus Lcvita into a single collection in seven 
books. The serious historian of to-day, however, is careful not 
to use books v., vi. and vii. for purposes of reference. 

Early editors chose to republish this collection of Ansegisus 
and Benedictus as they found it. It was a distinguished French 
scholar, I'itienne Baluze, who led the way to a fresh classification. 
In 1677 he brought out the Capitularia regum francorum, in two 
folio volumes, in which he published first the capitularies of the 
Merovingian kings, then those of Pippin, of Charles and of 
Louis the Pious, which he had found complete in various manu¬ 
scripts. After the date of 840, he published as supplements the 
unreliable collection of Ansegisus and Benedictus Levita, with 
the warning that the latter was quite untrustworthy. He then 
gave the capitularies of Charles the Bald, and of other Carolingian 
kings, either contemporaries or successors of Charles, which he 
had discovered in various places. A second edition of Baluze 
was published in 1780 in s volumes folio by Pierre de Chiniac. 

The edition of tlie Capitularies made in 1835 by George Pertz, 
in the Monumtnta Gtrmaniae (folio edition, vol. i., of the Legfs) 
was not much advance on that of Baluze. A fresh revision was 
required, and the editors of the Mmum/mta decided to reissue 
it in their quarto series, entrusting the work to Dr Alfred Boretius. 
In 1883 Boretius published his first volume, containing all the 
detached capitularies up to 827, together with various appendices 
bearing on them, and the collection of Ansegisus. Boretius, 
whose health had been ruined by overwork, was unable to finish 
his work; it was continued by Victor Krause, who collected 
in vol. ii. the scattered capitularies of a date posterior to 828. 
Karl Zeumer and Albrecht Werminghoff drew up a detailed 
index of both volumes, in which all the essential words are noted. 
A third volume, prepared by Emil Seckcl, was to include the 
collection of Benedictus I.evita. 

2. Among the capitularies are to be found documents of a very 
varied kind. Boretius has divided them into several cla!i.ses:— 

(a) The Capitula legthus addenda. —These are additions made 
by the king of the Franks to the barbarian laws promulgated 
under the Merovingians, the Salic law, the Ripuarian or the 
Bavarian. These capitularies have the .same weight as the law 
which they complete ; they are particular in their application, 
applying, that is to say, only to the men subject to that law. 
lake the laws, they consist chiefly of scales of compen.sation, 
rules of procedure and points of civil law. They were solemnly 
promulgated in the local assemblies where the consent of the 
people was asked. Qiarlemagne and Ixiuis the Pious seem to 
have made efforts to bring the other laws into harmony with the 
Salic law. It is also to be noted that by certain of the capitidaries 
of this class, the king adds provisions affecting, not only a single 
law, but all the laws in use throughout the kingdom. 

(b) The Capitula ecclesiastiea. —^These capitularies were 
elaborated in the councils of the bishops; the kings of the 
Franks sanctioned the canon of the councils, and made them 
obligatory on all the Christians in the kingdom. 

(r) The Capitula per se stribenda. —These embodied political 
decrees which all subjects of the kingdom were hound to observe. 
They often bore the name of ediclum or of constitutio, and the 
provisions made in them were permanent. These capitularies 
were generally elaboraterl by the king of the Franlre in the 
autumn a,sscmblies or in the committees of the spring assemblies. 
Frequently we have only the proposition made by the king to 
the committee, capitula tractanda cum comilibus, episcopis, et 
abbatibus, and not the final form which was adopted. 

(<f) The Capitula missorum, which are the instructions given 
by Charlemagne and his successors to the missi sent into the 
various parts of the empire. They are sometimes drawn up in 
common for all the missi of a certain year— capitula missorum 
generalia ; sometimes for the missi sent only on a given circuit— 
capitula missorum specialia. These instructions sometimes hold 
good only for the circuit of the missus; they have no general 
application and are merely temporary. 

(e) With the capitularies have been incorporated various 
documents; for instance, the rules to be observed in administer- 
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ing the king’s private domain (the celebrated capitulary de villis, 
which is doubtless a collection of the instructions sent at various 
times to the agents of these domains); the partitions of the 
kingdom among the king’s sons, as, the Divisio rrgnorum of 806, 
or the Ordinatio imperii of 8t7 ; the oaths of peace and brother¬ 
hood which were taken on various occasions by the sons of Louis 
the Pious, &c. 

The merit of clearly establishing those distinctions belongs to 
Boretius. He has doubtless exaggerated the difference between 
the Capitula missorum and the Capitula per se seribenda \ among 
the first are to be found provisions of a general and permanent 
nature, and among the second temporary measures are often 
included. But the idea of Boretius is none the less fruitful. In 
the capitularies there are usually permanent provisions and 
temporary provisions intermingled; and the observation of 
this fact has made it possible more clearly to understand cer&in 
institutions of Charlemagne, e.f^ military service. 

After the reign of Louis the Pious the capitularies became 
long and diffuse. Soon, from the loth century onwards, no 
provision of general application emanates from the kings. Hence¬ 
forth the kings only regulated private interests by charters ; it 
was not until the reign of Philip Augustus that general provisions 
again appeared ; but when they did so, they bore the name of 
ordinances (ordotmances). 

There were also capitularies of the Lombards, These capitu¬ 
laries formed a continuation of the Lombard laws, and are 
printed as an appendix to these laws by Boretius in the folio 
edition of the Monumenta Germaniae, Leges, vol. iv. 

AfTHORlTiits.— Boretius, Die Capitularien im Limgohardenreich 
(Halle, 1884); and BeUtige eur Capilularirnkritik (Leipzig, 1874); 
G. Sceliger, IHt Kopitutarun der Karotinger (Mnnich. 1803). Sue 
also the histories ol institutions or of law by Waits, Brunner, 
Fustel de Coulanges, Viollct. Esmein. (G. Pp.) 

CAPITULATION (Lat. capitulum, a little head or division ; 
capitulare, to treat upon terms), an agreement in time of war for 
the surrender to a hostile armed force of a particular body ol 
troops, a town or a territory. It Is an ordinary incident of war, 
and therefore no previous instructions from the captor’s govern¬ 
ment are required before finally settling the conditions of capitu¬ 
lation. The most usual erf such conditions arc freedom of religion 
and security of private property on the one hand, and a promise 
not to bear arms within a certain period on the other. Such 
agreements may be rashly concluded with an inferior officer, on 
whose authority the enemy are not in the actual position of the 
war entitled to place reliance. When an agreement is made by 
an officer who has not the proper authority or who has exceeded 
the limits of his authority, it is termed a sponsion, ar^, to be 
binding, must be confirmed by express or tacit ratification. 
Article 35 of the Hague Convention (1899) on the laws and the 
customs of war lays down that “capitulations agreed on between 
the contracting parties must be in accordance with the rules of 
military honour. When once settled they must be observed by 
both the parties." 

In another sense, capitulation is the name given to an arrange¬ 
ment by which foreigners are withdrawn, for most civil and 
criminal purposes, from the jurisdiction of the state making the 
capitulation. Thus in Turkey arrangements termed capitula¬ 
tions (y.e.), and treaties confirmatory of them, have been made 
between the Porte and other states by which foreipers resident 
in Turicey are subject to the laws of ^ir respective countries. 
The term is also applied by French writers to the oath which on 
his election the Holy Roman emperor used to make to the 
college of electors ; this related chiefly to such matters as legalian 
rights, appeals from local jurisdictions, the rights of the pope, &c, 

CAPITULATIONS (from Lat. caput, or its Low-Latin diminutive 
capitulum, as indicating the form in which these acts were set 
down in “ chapters ”; the Gr. equivalent cephaleosis, xe^Aiunwis, 
is occasionally used in works of the t7th century), treaties 
granted by a state and conferring the privilege of extra-territorial 
jurisdiction within its boundaries on the subjects of another 
state. Thus, in the 9th century, the caliph Harun-al-Rashid 
engaged to grant guarantees and commercial facilities to such 
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Franks, subjects of the emperor Charlemagne, as should visit 
the East with the authorization of their emperor. After the 
break-up of the Frank empire, similar concessions were made to 
some of the practically independent Italian city states that grew 
up on its ruins. Thus, in ioqS, the prince of Antioch granted a 
charter of this nature to the city of Genoa; the king of Jerusalem 
extended the same privilege to Venice in 1123 and to Marseilles 
in 1136. Salah-ud-din (Saladin), sultan of Babylon (Cairo), 
granted a charter to the town of Pisa in 1173. The Byzantine 
emperors followed this example, and Genoa, I’isa and Veniw 
all obtained capitulations. The explanation of the practice is 
to be found in the fact that the sovereignty of the state was held 
in those ages to apply only to its subjects; foreigners were 
excluded from its rights and obligations. The privilege of 
citizenship was considered too precious to be extended to the 
alitn, who was long practically an outlaw. But when the 
numbers, wealth and power ot foreigners residing within the 
state became too great, it was found to be politic to subject them 
to some law, and it was held that this law should be their own. 
When the Turkish rule was substituted for that of the Byzantine 
emperors, the .system already in existence was continued; the 
various non-Moslem peoples were allowed their semi-autonomy 
in matters affecting their personal status, and the Genoese of 
Galata were confirmed in their privileges. But the first capitula¬ 
tion concluded with a foreign state was that of 1535 granted to 
the French. Lest it should imagined that this was a concession 
wrested by the victorious Christian monarch from the decadent 
Turk, it should be borne in mind that Turkey was then at the 
height of her power, and that Francis I. had shortly before 
sustained a disastrous defeat at Pavia. His only hope of assist¬ 
ance lay in Suleiman I., who.se attack on Vienna had been checked 
by the victorious Charles V. 'I'he appeal to Suleiman on the 
ground of the common interest of France and Turkey in over¬ 
coming Charles V.’s overweening power was successful; the 
secret mission of Frangipani, an unofficial envoy who could be 
disowned in case of failure, paved the way for ])e la Forest’s 
embassy in 1534, and in 1536 the capitulations were signed.* 
They amounted to a treaty of commerce and a treaty allowing 
the establishment of Frenchmen in Turkey and fixing the 
jurisdiction, to be exercised over them : individual and religious 
litierty is guaranteed to them, the king of France is empowered 
to appoint consuls in Turkey, the consuls are recognized as 
competent to judge the civil and criminal affairs of French 
subjects in Turkey according to French law, and the consuls may 
appeal to the officers of the sultan for their aid in the execution 
of their sentences. This, the first of the capitulations, is practi¬ 
cally the prototype of its succes.sors. Five years later, similar 
capitulations were concluded with Venice. The capitulations 
were at first held to be in force only during the lifetime of the 
sultan by whom they were, granted ; thus in 1569 Sultan Selim II. 
renewed the French capitulations granted by his predecessor. 
In 1583 England obtained her first capitulation, until which time 
h'rance had been the official protector of all Europeans estab¬ 
lished in Turkey. Later on, England claimed to protect the 
MH^ts of other nations, a claim which is rejected in the F'rerich 
MmAations of 1597, 1604 and 1607, the last-named of which 
lays down that the subjects of all nations not repre¬ 
sent^ Constantinople by an ambassador shall be under 
FrenSfi'yjbtection. In 1613 Holland obtained her first capitula¬ 
tion, wrth the assistance of the French ambassador, anxious 
to help a commercial rival of England. In 1673 the French, 
repre.sented by the marquis de Nointel, succeeded in obtaining 
the renewal of the capitulations which, for viu-ious reasons, had 
remained unconfirmed since 1607. I-ouis XIV. had been anxious 
to secure the protectorate of all Catholics in Turkey, hut was 
obliged to content himself with the recopition of his right to 
protect all Latins of non-Turkish nationality ; his claims for the 
restoration to the Catholics of the Holy Places usurped by the 
Greeks was also rejected, the sultan only undertaking to promise 
to restore their churches to the Jesuit Capuchins. An important 
' La I'orest, a knight of St John of Jerusalem, was the first resident 
ambassador of France at Constantinople. He died in 15.17. 


commercial gain was the reduction of the import duties from 
5 to 3-%; and all suits the value of which exceeded 4000 aspres 
in which French subjects sued, or were sued by, an Ottoman 
subject, were to be heard not by (he ordinary tribunals but at the 
Porte itself. Later, France’s friendship secured for Turkey a 
successful negotiation of the peace of Belgrade in 1739, and the 
result was the capitulation of 1740 ; this is no longer limited in 
duration to the sultan’s lifetime but is made perpetual, and, 
moreover, declares that it cannot be modified without the assent 
of the French. It conferred on the French ambassador pre¬ 
cedence over his colleagues. Austria had obtained capitulations 
in 1718, modified in 1784; Russia secured similar privileges in 
1784. In the course of the 18th century nearly every European 
power had obtained these, and such newly-established countries 
as the United States of America, Belgium and Greece followed 
in the 19th century. 

The chief privileges granted under the copitulations to 
foreigners resident in Turkey are the following: liberty of 
re.sidence, inviolability of domicile, liberty to travel by land 
and sea, freedom of commerce, freedom of religion, immunity 
from local jurisdiction save under certain safeguards, ex¬ 
clusive extra-territorial jurisdiction over foreigners of the .same 
nationality, and competence of the forum of the defendant in 
cases in which two foreigners are concerned (though the Sublime 
Porte has long claimed to exercise jurisdiction in criminal cases 
in which two foreigners of different nationality are concerned— 
the capitulations arc silent on the point and the claim is resisted 
by the powers). 

The same system has been followed by such countries as Persia, 
China, Japan and Siam. 

The practical result of the capitulations in Turkey is to form 
each separate foreign colony into a sort of imperium in imperio, 
and to hamper the local jurisdiction very considerably. As the 
state granting the capitulations progresses in civilization it 
chafes imi ^ these restraints in its sovereignty. Turkey’s 
former vasM^ Rumania and Servia, though theoretically bound 
to respect Wf capitulations so lung as they formed part of 
Turkey, haoTpractically abrogated them long before securing 
tlieir independence through the treaty of Berlin in 1878. The 
same may be said of Bulgaria. Japan was liberated from the 
burden of the capitulations some years ago. 

The extra-territorial jurisdiction exercised by the foreign 
powers over their subjects in Turkey and other countries where 
capitulations exist is regulated by special legislative enactments ; 
in the ca.se of the United Kingdom by orders in council. 

In Turkey the capitulations are practically the only treaties 
in force with the powers, since the expiration about 1889 of the 
commercial treaties concluded in 1861-1862. As they all con¬ 
tain the “ most-favoured nation ” clause, the privileges in any 
one apply to all the powers, though not always claimed. Thus 
America and Belgium claim under their treaties with Turkey 
the right to try all their subjects, even if accused of offences 
against Ottoman subjects—a claim recently made by Belgium 
in the case of the Belgian subject Joris, accused of participation 
in the bomb outrage of 1905 at Yildiz. One peculiar privilege 
granted in the capitulations of 1675 (Art. 74) authorizes the 
king of England to buy in Turkey with his own money two 
cargoes of figs and raisins, in fertile and abundant years and not 
in times of dearth or scarcity, and provides that after a duty 
of 3 % has been paid thereon no obstacle or hindrance shall he 
given thereto. 

CAPIZ, a town and the capital of the province of C 4 piz, Panay, 
Philippine Islands, on the C 4 piz or Panay river, about 4 m. from 
its mouth on the N. coast. Pop. (1903) 18,525. Capiz has 
a large and beautiful Roman Catltolic church (of stone), a 
Protestant church (with a hospital) and good government 
buildings, and is the seat of the provincial high school. Alcohol 
of a superior quality is manufactured in large quantities from 
the fermented juice of the nipa palm, which grows plentifully 
in the neighbouring swamps. Fishing and the weaving of fabrics 
of cotton, hemp and pineapple fibre arc important industries. 
Rice and sugar are raised in abundance. Tobacco, Indian com 
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and cacao are produced to a limited extent; and rice, alcohol, 
sugar and copra are exported. Coasting vessels ascend the 
river to the town. The language is Visayan. 

CAPMANY Y MONTPALATl, ANTONIO DE (1742-1813), 
Spanish polygraph, was bom at Barcelona on the 24th of Novem¬ 
ber 1742. fie retired from the army in 1770, and was subse¬ 
quently elected secretary of the Royal Academy of History at 
Madrid. His principal works are— Memorias hisUiricas sobrt la 
marina, commerno, y artes de la anligtta ciudad dr Baredona 
(4 vols. 1779-1792); Tealro hislirico~critico de la tlocueneia 
Espanola (1786); Piliosojia de la elocitencia (1776), and 
Cuestiones criticas sohre varies puntos de historia economiea, 
politica, y mililar (1807). Capmany died at Barcelona on the 
14th of November 1813. His monograph on the history of his 
birthplace still preserves much of its original value. 

CAPO D'ISTRIA, GIOVANNI ANTONIO [Joannes], i Count 
(1776-1831), Russian statesman and president of the Greek 
republic, was bom at Corfu on the nth of February 1776. He 
belonged to an ancient Corfiot family which had immigrated 
from Jstria in 1373, the title of count being granted to it by 
Charles Emmanuel, duke of Savoy, in 1689. The father of 
Giovanni, Antonio Maria Capo dTstria, was a man of consider¬ 
able importance in the island, a stiff aristocrat of the old school, 
who in 1 798, after the treaty of Campo Formio had placed the 
Ionian Islands under French rule, was imprisoned for his oppo¬ 
sition to the new regime, his release next year being the earliest 
triumph of his son’s diplomacy. On the establishment in 1800, 
under Turkish suzerainty, of the septinsular republic—a settle¬ 
ment negotiated at Constantinople by the elder Capo d’Istria— 
Giovanni, who had meanwhile studied medicine at Padua, entered 
the government service as secretary to the legislative council, 
and in one capacity or another exercised for the next seven years 
a determining voice in the affairs of the republic. At the begin¬ 
ning of 1807 he was appointed “ extraordinary military 
governor ” to organize the defence of Santa Maura against Ali 
Pasha of lannina, an enterprise which brought him into contact 
with Theodoros Kolokotrones and other future chiefs of the war 
of Greek independence, and awoke in him that wider Hellenic 
patriotism which was so largely to influence his career. 

Throughout the period of his official connexion with the 
Ionian government. Capo d'Jstria had been a consistent upholder 
of Russian influence in the islands ; and when the treaty of 
Tilsit (1807) dashed his hopes by handing over the Ionian republic 
to Napoleon, he did not ndinquish his belief in Russia as the most 
reliable ally of the Greek cause. He accordingly refused the 
offers made to him by the French government, and accepted the 
invitation of the Russian chancellor Romanzov to enter the tsar’s 
service. He went to St Petersburg in 1809, and was appointed 
to the honorary post of attach6 to the foreign office, but it was 
not till two years after, in 1811, that he was actually employed 
in diplomatic work as attach^ to Baron Stackelherg, the Russian 
ambassador at Vienna. His knowledge of the near East was here 
of great service, and in the following year he was attached, as chief 
of his diplomatic bureau, to Admiral Chichagov, on his mission 
to the Danubian principalities to stir up trouble in the Balkan 
peninsula as a diversion on the flank of Austria, and to attempt 
to supplement the treaty of Bucharest by an offensive and 
defensive alliance with the Ottoman empire. The Moscow 
campaign of 1812 intervened ; Chichagov was disgraced in con¬ 
sequence of his failure to destroy Napoleon at the passage of the 
Beresina; but Capo d’Istria was not involved, was made a 
councillor of state and continued in his diplomatic functions. 
During the campaign of 1813 he was attached to the staff of 
Barclay de Tolly and was present at the battles of Lutzen, 
Bautzen, Dresden and Leipzig. With the advance of the allies 
he was sent to Switzerland to secure the withdrawal of the 
republic from the French alliance. Here, in spite of his instruc¬ 
tions to guarantee the neutrality of Switzerland, he signed on his 

* After his election to the Greek presidency in 1827, Capo dTstria, 
who.se baptismal names were Giovanni Antonio, signed himself 

Cannes Capodistrias, the form by which he is very commonly 

nown. 
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own responsibility the proclamation issued by Prince Schwarzen- 
berg, stating the intention of the allied troops to march through 
the country. His motive was to prevent any appearance of dis¬ 
agreement among the allies. The emperor Alexander, to whom he 
hastened to make an explanation in person, endorsed his action. 

Capo d’Istria was present with the allies in Paris, and after the 
signing of the first peace of Paris he was rewarded by the tsar 
with the order of .St Vladimir and his full confidence. At the 
congress of Vienna his influence was conspicuous ; he represented 
the tsar on the Swiss committee, was associated with Rasumovsky 
in negotiating the tangled Polish and Saxon questions, and was 
the Russian plenipotentiary in the discussions with the Baron 
vom Stein on the affairs of Germany. His Mimoire sur Vempire 
germanique, of the 9th of February 1815, presented to the tsar, 
was based on the policy of keeping Germany weak in order to 
secure Russian preponderance in its councils. It was perhftps 
from a similar motive that, after the Waterloo campaign, he 
strenuously oppo.sed the propo.sals for the dismemberment of 
France. It was on his advice that the due de Richelieu persuaded 
Louis XVIII. to write the autograph letter in which he declared 
his intention of resigning rather than submit to any diminution 
of the territories handed down to him by his ancestors.* The 
treaty of the 20th of November 1815, which formed for years the 
basis of the effective concert of Europe, was also largely his work. 

On the 26th of September 1815, after the proclamation of the 
Holy Alliance at the great review on the plain of Vertus, Capo 
d’Istria was named a secretary of state. On his return to St 
Petersbuig, he shared the ministry of foreign affairs with Count 
Nesselrode, though the latter as senior signed all documents. 
Capo d’Istria, however, had sole charge of the newly acquired 
province of Bessarabia, which he governed conspicuously well. 
In 1818 he attended the emperor Alexander at the congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and in the following year obtained leave to visit 
his home. He travelled by way of Venice, Rome and Naples, 
his progress exciting the liveliest apprehensions of the powers, 
notably of Austria. The “ Jacobin ’’ pose of the tsar was 
notorious, his all-embracing ambition hardly less so ; and Russian 
traveUers in Italy, notably the emperor’s former tutor, C 4 sar de 
Laharpe, were little careful in the expression of their sympathy 
for the ideals of the Carbonari. In Mettemich’s eyes Capo 
d’Istria, “ the coryphaeus of liberalism,” was re-sponsible for the 
tsar’s vagaries, the fount of all the ills of which the times were 
sick ; and, for all the count’s diplomatic reticence, the Austrian 
spies who dogged his footsteps earned their salaries by reporting 
sayings that set the reactionary courts in a flutter. For 
Mettemich the overthrow of Capo d’Jstria’s influence became a 
necessity of political salvation. At Corfu Capo d’Istria became 
the repository of all the grievances of his countrymen against 
the robust administration of .Sir Thomas Maitland. At the 
congress of Vienna the count had supported the British pro¬ 
tectorate over the Ionian Islands, the advantages of which from 
the point of view of trade and security were obvious; but 
the drastic methods of “ King 'fom’s ” government, symbolized 
by a gallows for pirates and other evil-doers in eveiy popular 
gathering place, offended his local patriotism. He submitted a 
memorandum on the subject to the tsar, and before returning to 
Russia travelled via Paris to England to lay the grievances of the 
lonians before the British government. His reception was a cold 
one, mainly due to his own disingenuousness, for he refused to 
show British ministers the memorandum which he had already 
submitted to the Russian emperor, on the ground that it was 
intended only for his own private use. The whole thing seemed, 
rightly or wrongly, an excuse for the intervention of Russia in 
affairs which were by treaty wholly British. 

On his return to St Petersburg in the autumn of 1819, Capo 
d’Istria resumed his influence in the intimate counsels of the tsar. 
The murder of the Russian agent, Kotzebue, in March, had 
shaken but not destroyed Alexander’s liberalism, and it was 
Capo d’Istria who drew up the emperor’s protest against the 
Carlsbad decrees and the declaration of his adherence to con¬ 
stitutional views (see Alexander I.). In October 1820 Capo 

* The letter was written by Michael Stoiu^za and copied by Louis, 
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d'lstria accompiinied the tsar to the congress at 'J’roppau, The 
events of the year—the murder of the due de Derry in March, 
the Kevolutions in Spain and in Naples—had produced their 
effect. Ale.\ander was, in Mettemicli’s exultant language, “a 
changed man,” and Capo d'lstria apparently sliared his conver¬ 
sion to reactionary principles. The Austrian chancellor now 
put forth all his powers to bring Alexander under his own 
influence, and to overthrow Capo d'lstria, whom he despised, 
distrusted and feared. In 1821 Alexander Ypsilanti's misguided 
raid into the Danubian principalities gave him his opportunity. 
The news reached the tsar at the congress of Laibach, and to 
Capo d'lstria was entrusted the task of writing the letter to 
Ypsilanti in which the tsar repudiated his claim, publicly pro¬ 
claimed that he had the sympathy and support of Kussia. h'or 
a while the position of (!apo d'lstria was saved ; but it was 
kmtwn that he had been approached by the agent of the Greek 
HeUuria Iteforo Ypsilanti, and that he had encouraged Ypsilanti 
to take up the ill-fated adventure which he himself had refused ; 
he was hated at the Ru.ssian court as an upstart Greek, and 
Mettcrnich was never weary of impressing on all and sundry that 
he was “ using Russian ix)iicy for Greek ends.” At last nothing 
but long habit and native loyalty to those who had served him 
well, prevented Alexander from parting with a minister who had 
ceased to possess his confidetice. Capo d’lstria, anticipating his 
dismissal, resigned on the eve of the tsar’s departure for the 
ctmgress of Vcrona(i822), and retired into [irivate life at Geneva. 

On the xith of Atiril 1827 the Greek national assembly at 
Troezune elected Ctipo d’lstria president of tlie republic. The 
vote was a triumph for the Kicssian faction, for tiie count, even 
after his full, had not lost the personal regard of the emperor 
Alexander, nor ceased to consider himself a Rus.siun official, 
lie accepted the offer, but was in no hurry to take up the thank¬ 
less task. In J uly he visited the emperor Nicholas 1 . at Tsarskoye 
Sclo, receiving permission to proceed and instructions as 
to the policy he should adopt, and he next made u tour of the 
courts of Europe in search of moral and material support. The 
news of the battle of Navarino (27th of October 1827) hastened 
his arrival; the British frigate “ Warspite ” wa.s plucetl at his 
disposal to carry him to Greece, and on tlie J9th of January 1828 
he landed at Nauplia. 

Capo d'lstria’s rule in Greece had to contend agiunst immense 
difficulties—the utter jxiverty of the treasury, the barbarism 
of the people but recently emancipated, the continued presence 
of Ihradiim i’asha, with an unbroken army, in tlie south of the 
Morea. His strength lay in his experience of affairs and in the 
support of Kussia ; but he was by inheritance an aristocrat and 
by training an official, lacking in broad human sympathy, and 
therefore little fitted to deal with the wild and democratic 
elements of the society it was his task to control. The Greeks 
could understand the international status given to them by his 
presidency, and for a while the enthusiasm evoked by his arrival 
made him master of the situation. He thoroughly represented 
Greek sentiment, too, in his refusal to accept the narrow limits 
which the powers, in successive protocols, so^ht to impose on 
the new state (see Gk£Ece). But the Russian administrative 
system by wliich he sought to restrain the native turbulence 
was Ixiund in the end to be fatal to him. The wild cliiefs of tlie 
revolution, won over at first by Uieir inclusion in his government, 
were offended by his European airs and Russian uniform, and 
alienated by his preference for the educated Greeks of the 
I’hanar and of Corfu, his promotion of his brothers Viaro and 
Agustino to high commands causing special offence. Dissatisfac¬ 
tion ended in open rebellion ; the islands revolted ; Capo d’lstria 
called in the aid of the Ru.ssian admiral ; and Miaoulis, the hero 
of the Greek war at sea, blew up the warships under his command 
to prevent their falling into the hands of the governroenL On 
land, so far as the president was concerned, the climax was 
reached with the attempt to coerce the Mavromkholes of the 
Muina, the bravest and most turbulent of the mountain clans, 
whasc chief, PetrosMavromichales,commonly known asPetrobey, 
had played a leading part in the War of Indepemlence. Ti^ 
result was an insurrection in the Maina (Easter, and the 
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imprisonment of those of the Mavromichales, including Petrobey, 
who happened to be in the power of the government. At the 
news of their chieftain’s imprisonment the Mainots, who had for 
a while been pacified, once more flew to arms and threatened to 
march on Nauplia; but negotiations were opened, and on the 
advice of the Russian minister Petrobey consented to make his 
submission to the president. Unhappily, when he was brought 
under guard to the appointed interview. Capo d’lstria, in a 
moment of irritation and weariness, refused to see him. Maddened 
with rage at this insult from a man who had not struck a blow 
for Greece, the proud old chief, on his way back to prison, called 
out to two of his kinsmen, his son George and his brother 
Constantine, " You see how I fare,” and passed on. Accord¬ 
ing to the code of the Maina this was a command to take 
revenge. Next day, the cjth of October 1831, the two placed 
themselves at the door of the church where Capo d’lstria 
was accustomed to worship. As he passed in Constantine 
shot him down, and as he fell George thrust a dagger into his 
heart. 

AuTitoaiTiKS. —Car! W. 1’. Mvn(lclssiolm-Bartholdy'.s Oraf Johann 
Kapodiittitti. (Berlin, 1804) is bascti on all the sources, printed and 
iinpriiitcd, uvdiUlilc at tlie time of publication, and contains an 
excellent unide to these. 'J'liis iiuy be Mipplementcd by the historieal 
sections of P. rie Marten's Krturil t/r\ traith tnnrlu^ par la liusw, c~c. 
(1H74, iVc.). A sketch of Capo d’Istria's activity as pmsident will 
be found in W. Alison Phillijis’s The War of lireei Independence 
(London, iSijy). Many of Capo d'Istria's despatches, i&e., arc 
piiblishexl in the colleetions of di])loinatic correspondence nientioiied 
m the biWioj'mphv of the artiile Kitropx ; //iiforv. I’nder the 
Rus.sian title " Zapiska grapha Joanna Cayiodistrias " is piibfisfied in 
the series ot the Imperial Russian Historical Society, vol. til. p. lOy (St 
Petersburg, 18O8) i\iv. A pet i,u de mu tarriite ylufifiytis, wiiUeii liyCapo 
d’lstria for presentation to tlie emperor .Mexander, and dated at 
Geneva Ilecemlier 182(1, Of unpublished m.aterials may bo 
mentioned tlie letters of Caipo d'lstrta to .Sir Ricliard Cimreh. vol. xvi. 
of tlie Church I’apers in the British kluseuni (Add. MSS, jOajx- 
•ibsyi). See fiirtlicr bibliography to chapter vi. of vol. x, of the 
Cambridge Modern History (iiioy). (W. A. P.) 

CAPODISTRIA. a town and seaport of Austria, in Istria, 
15 m. .S.W. of Trieste by rail. Pop.(i90o)io,7ii,mostly Italians. 
J t is situated on a small island, wliich occupies tlie end of a large 
bay in the Gulf of Trieste, and which is connected with the 
mainland by a causeway half a mile in length. Gapodistria is an 
old town with small streets, and has preserved remarkably well 
its Italian, almost its Venetian character. The most noteworthy 
buildings arc the catliedrai, the town-hall and the or the 

old law-court, tdl situated in tlie principal square. In addition 
to the extraction of salt from the sea in the extensive salt works 
near tlie town, fishing and shipbuilding are the other principal 
occupations of the population. Trade is chiefly in sea-salt, wine 
and oil. Gapodistria is usually identified with the town of 
Aegida, mentioned by Pliny, which appears by an inscription 
to have afterwards received (in the fith century) the name of 
Justinopulis from Justin H. When at the iieginning of the 13th 
century Istria fell into the hands of the patriarchs of Aquileia, 
they made this town the capital of the whole province, 'ibence 
it acquired its actual name, which means the capital of istria. 
It was captured by the Venetians in 2279, and passed into 
Austrian possession in 1707. 

CAPONIER (from the Fr. eapotmiere, properly a capon-cote 
or house), in fortification, a work constructed in the ditch of a 
fort. Its fire (musketry, machine-guns, case shot, &c.) sweeps 
the bottom of the ditch and prevents an enemy from establishing 
himself in it. Tlie term is used in a military sense as early as in 
the late 17th century. In various bastiuned systems of fortifica¬ 
tion a caponier served merely as a covered means of access to 
outworks, the iiastion trace providing for the defence of the 
ditch by fire from the main parapet. 

CAPPADOCIA, in ancient geography, an extensive inland 
district of Asia Minor. In the time of Herodotus the Capptir 
docians occupied the whole region from Mount Taurus to the 
Euxine. That author tells us that the name of the Gappadocians 
(Katpatdulea) was applied to them by the Persians, while they 
were termed by the Greeks “ Syrians,” or “ White Syrians ” 
(Leucosyri). Under tlie later kings of the Persian empire tii^ 
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were divided into two satrapies or governments, the one com¬ 
prising the central and inland portion, to which the name of 
Cappadocia continued to be applied by Greek geographers, while 
the other was called Cappadocia kutu IldeToi', or simply Pontus 
(y.e.). Ihis division had already come about before tiie time 
of Xenophon. As after the fall of the Persian government the 
two provinces continued to be separate, the distinction was per¬ 
petuated, and the name Cappadocia came to be restricted to 
the inland province (sometimes called Great Cappadocia), which 
alone will be considered in the present article. 

Cappadocia, in this sense, was bounded S. by the chain of 
Mount Taurus, E. by the Euphrates, N. by Pontus, and W. 
vaguely by the great central salt “ Desert ” (Axylon), But it is 
impossible to define its limits with accuracy. Strabo, the onlv 
ancient author who gives any circumstantial account of the 
country, greatly exaggerated its dimensions; it was in reality 
about 250 m. in length by less than 150 in breadth. With the 
exception of a narrow strip of the district called Melitcne, on the 
east, which forms part of the valley of the Euphrates, the whole 
of this region is a high upland tract, attaining to more than 
3000 ft., and constituting the most elevated portion of the great 
lublcland of AsiaMinor(^.p.). The western parts of the province, 
where it adjoins Lycaonia, extending thence to the foot of 
Mount Taurus, are open treeless plains, affording pasture in 
modern as in ancient times to numerous flocks of sheep, but 
almost wholly desolate. But out of the midst of this great 
upland level rise detached groups or masses of mountains, mostly 
of volranic origin, of which the loftiest are Mount Argaeus (still 
called by the Turks Erjish Dagh), (13,100 ft.), and Hassan Dagh 
to the south-west (8000 ft.). 

The eastern portion of the province is of a more varied and 
broken character, being traversed by the mountain system 
called by the Greeks ,\nti-Taurus. Between these mountains 
and the southern chain of 'I'aurus, properly so called, lies the 
region called in anrient times C'ataonia, occupying an upland 
plain surrounded by mountains. This district in tlie time of 
Strabo formed a portion of Cappadocia and was completely 
assimilated ; but earlier writers and the Persian military system 
regarded the Cataonians as a distinct people. 

Cappadocia contained the sources of the .Sarus and Pyramus 
rivers with their higher affluents, and also the middle course of 
the Halys (sec Asia Minor), and the whole course of the tributary 
of Euphrates now called 'I'okhma Su. But as no one of these 
rivers was navigable or served to fertilize the lands along its 
torrential course, none has much importance in the history of 
the province. 

The kingdom of Cappadocia, which was still in existence in 
the time of .Strabo, as a nominally independent state, was 
divided, according to that geographer, into ten districts. Of 
these Cataonia has been described; the adjoining district of 
Melilene, which did not originally form part of Cappadocia at all, 
but was annexed to it by Ariarathes I., was a fertile tract adjoining 
the Euphrates; its chief town retains the name of 
Cilitia was the name given to the district in which Caesarea, tlie 
capital of the whole country, was situated, and in which rose the 
conspicuous Mount Argaeus. Tyanitis, the region of which Tyana 
was the capital, was a level tract in the extreme south, extend¬ 
ing to the foot of Mount Taurus. Garsauritis appears to have 
comprised the western or south-western districts adjoining 
Lycaonia; its chief town was Archelais. Lmiiamate or Laviniane 
was the country south and south-east of Sivas, through which 
ran the road from .Sebastea to Caesarea : Satgarausene lay south 
of the above, and included Uzun Yaila and the upper basin of 
the Tokhma Su ; Saraveiie lay we.st of Laviansene and included 
the modem di.striet of Ak Dagh; Chamanene lay west again 
of the above along the middle course of the Halys ; Morimene 
was the north-western district extending along the edge of the 
central desert as far south as Mclegob. 

The only two cities of Cappadocia considered by Strabo to 
deserve that appellation were Mazaca, the capital of Hie kingdom 
under its native monarebs (see Cabsarea-Mazaca) ; and TJrana, 
not far from the foot of the Taurus, the site of which is marked by 
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a great mound at a place called Kiz (or Ekuz) Hbsar, about 
12 m. south-west of Nigdeh. Archelais, founded by Arcbelaus, 
the last king of the country, subsequently became a Roman 
colony, and a plw-c of some importance. It is now Akscroi. 

Several localities in the Cappadocian country were the sites of 
famous temples. Among these the most celebrated were those of 
Comana (q.v.) and Venasa in Morimene, where a male god was 
.served by over 3000 hterodidi. The local sanctity of Venasa has 
Iwen perpetuated by the Moslem veneration for Haji Bektash, 
the founder of the order of dervishes to which the Janissaries 
used in great part to tielong. Cappadocia was remarkable for tlie 
number of its slaves, which constituted the principal wealth of 
Its monarchs. Large numbers were sent to Rome but did not 
enjoy a good reputation. The Cappadocian peasants are still 
in tlie habit of taking service in the west of the peninsula and 
only returning to their homes after long absences ; their labour 
is now much valued by employers, us they are a strong sober 
folk. The province was celebrated for its horses, as well as for 
Its vast flocks of sheep ; but from its elevation above the sea, and 
the coldness of its climate, it could never have been ricli and 
fertile. 

flirfwy.—Nothing is known of the history of Cappadocia 
before it became subject to the Rersian empire, except that the 
country was the home of a great “ Hitlite ” power centred at 
BughaZ'Keui (see Pteria), which has left monuments at many 
places, e.g. Nevsheher, braktin, Gorun, Malatia, various points 
about Albistan and Derendeh, Bulgur Maden, Andaval and 
Tyana. Possibly the princes of the last-named city were inde¬ 
pendent. With the decline of the .Syro-Cappadocians after their 
defeat liy Croesus, Cappadocia was left in the power of a sort of 
feudal aristocracy, dwelling in strong castles and keeping the 
peasants m a servile condition, which later made them apt for 
foreign slaverj'. Ji was included in the third Persian satrapy in 
the division established by Darius, but long continued to be 
governed by rulers of its own, none apparently supreme over the 
whole country and all more or less tributary to the Great King. 
Thoroughly subdued at last by the satrap Datames, Cappadocia 
recovered independence under a single ruler, Ariarathes (hence 
called Ariarathes L), who was a aintemporary of Alexander the 
Great, and maintained himself on the throne of Cappadocia 
after the fall of the Persian monarchy. 

.The province was not visited by Alexander, who contented 
himself with the tributaiy acknowledgment of his sovereignty 
made by Ariarathes before the conqueror’s departure from Asia 
Minor; and the continuity of the native dyna.sty was only in¬ 
terrupted for a short time after Alexander's death, when the 
hngdom fell, in the general partition of the empire, to Eumenes. 
His claims were made good in 322 ly the regent Perdiccas, who 
crucified Ariarathes ; but in the dissensions following Eumcnes’s 
death, the son of Ariarathes recovered his inheritance and left it 
to a line of successors, who mostly bore the name of the founder 
of the dynasty. Under the fourth of the name Cappadocia 
came into relations with Rome, first as a foe espousing the cause 
of Antiochus the Great, then as an ally against Perseus of 
Macedon. The kings henceforward threw in their lot with the 
Republic as against the Selcucids, to whom they had been from 
time to time tributary. Ariarathes V. marched with the Roman 
proconsul Crassus against Aristonicus, a claimant to the throne of 
Pergammum, and their forces were annihilated (130 b.c.). The 
imbroglio which followed his death ultimately led to interference 
hy the rising power of Pontus and the intrigues and wars which 
endt'd in the failure of the dynasty. The Cappadocians, sup- 
ported by Rome against Mithriida’tcs. elected a native lord 
AriobarMnes, to succeed (93 b.c.) ; but it was not till Rome had’ 
disposed at once of the Pontic and Armenian kings that his 
rule was established (63 b.c.). In the civil wars Cappadocia was 
now for Pompey, now for Caesar, now for Antony, now against 
him. The Ariobarzanes dynasty came to an end and a certain 
^chclaus reigned in ite stead, by favour first of Antony, then of 
Octavian, and maintained tributary independence till ad jr 
when the emperor Tiberius, on Archelaus’s death in disg^e! 
reduced Cappadocia at last to a province. Vespasian in a.d. 70 
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joined Annenia Minor to it and made the combined province 
a frontier bulwark. It remained, under various provincial 
redistributions, part of the Eastern Empire till late in the 
iith century, though often ravaged both by Persians and 
Arabs. But before it passed into Seljuk hands (1074), and from 
them ultimately to the Osmanlis, it had already become largely 
Armenian in religion and speech ; and thus we find the southern 
part referred to as “ Hermeniorum terra ” by crusading chroni¬ 
clers. At this day the north-east and east parts of the province 
are largely inhabited by Armenians. The native kings had done 
much to Hellenize Cappadocia, which had previously received 
a strong Iranian colour ; but it was left to Christianity to com¬ 
plete their work. Though pre-Hellcnic usages long survived in 
the local cults and habits, a part of the people has remained more 
or less Hellenic to this day, in spite of its envelopment by Moslem 
conquerors and converts. The tradition of its early church, 
illuminated by the names of the two Gregories and Basil of 
Caesarea, has been perpetuated by the survival of a native 
Orthodox element throughout the west and north-west of the 
province; and in the remoter valleys Greek speech has never 
wholly died out. Its use has once more become general under 
Greek propagandist influence, and the Cappadocian “ Greeks ” 
are now a flourishing community. 

Bibliograi’iiv. —W. Wriglit. Empire of the Uittites (1884); 
G. pi-rrot and C. Chipie*. Hist, de I'arl dans I’antiquiti, vol. iv. 
(i88fi); A. H. Sayce, Uittites (1802) (see also I’teria) ; ]. G. 
Jlroyscn. Gesch. des Hellrmsmus (3rd ed., 1878); A. Holm. Cesch. 
(iriech. (Eng. trans., 188O); 'I'li. Reinach, Mithridate Eupalor (1890); 
E. R. Hevan. House of Selcucus (JQ02); Th. Mommsen, Provinces of 
the Koman Empire (Eng. trans., t886); ]. Marquardt, Rdm. Slaatsver- 
waUunf, i. (1874); W. M. Ramsay, Hist. Geog. of Asia Minor (1890); 
C. Ritter, Erdkunde, xviii. xix. (1858-1859); 1 ). G. Hogarth and 
I. A. R. Munro, Mod. and Anc. Hoads in E .Asia Minor (R. G. S. 
Supp. Papers, iii. 1893); G. Vvrroi, .Souvemrs d'un voyage dans VA. 
Mineure (1804); H. J. v. Lennep. Travels in A.sia Minor (1870); 
E. Chantre, Mission en Cappadocie (1808): H. F. Tozer, Turkish 
Armenia (1881); H. C. Barkley, Ride through A. M. and Armenia 
1,1891); Lord Warkworth. Notes of a Diary in As. Turkey (1898); 
M. Sykes, Dar nl-Islam (nioq). (E. M. B.; D. G. H.) 

CAPPEL, a French family which produced some distinguished 
jurists and theologians in the isth and i6th centuries. In 1491 
Guillaume Cappel, as rector of the university of Paris, protested 
against a tithe which Innocent VIII. claimed from that body. 
His nephew, Jacques Cappel (d. i,S4i), the real founder of the 
family, was him.solf advocate-general at the parlement of Paris, 
and in a celebrated address delivered before the court in 1537, 
against the emperor Charles V., claimed for Francis I. the 
counties of Artois. Flanders and Charolais. He left nine chil¬ 
dren, of whom three became Protestants. The eldest, Jacques 
(1520-1586), sieur du Tilloy, wrote several treatises on juris¬ 
prudence. Louis (1534-1586), sieur de Moriambert, the fifth 
son, was a most ardent Protestant. In 1570 he presented a 
confession of faith to Charles IX. in tlie name of his co-re¬ 
ligionists. He disputed at Sedan before the due de Bouillon 
with the Jesuit, Jean Maldonat (i 534 -i 583 ^> and wrote in de¬ 
fence of Protestantism. The seventh son, Ange (1537-1623), 
seigneur du Luat, was secretary to Henry IV., and enjoyed the 
esteem of Sully. .Among those who remained Catholic should be 
mentioned Guillaume, the translator of Machiavelli. The eldest 
son Jacques also left two sons, famous in the history of Pro¬ 
testantism :—Jacques (1570-1624), pastor of the church founded 
by himself on his fief of le Tilloy and afterwards at Sedan, where 
he became professor of Hebrew, distinguished as historian, 
philologist and exegetical scholar; and Louis (see below). 

On the protcsL*f Guillaume Cappel, sec Hu Bellay, Historia 
Universitatls Pattf^sis. vol. v. On the family, see the sketch by 
anotlier Jacques Cappel, " He Capellonim gente." in the Cotti- 
mentarii et notae critsrae in Vetus Testamentum of l^uis Cappel, his 
father (Amsterdam,' 1680). Consult Engine and Emile Maag, La 
France prolestante, vol. iii. (new edition. 1881). 

CAPPEL, LOOIS (1585-1658), French Protestant divine and 
scholar, a Huguenot whose descent is traced above, was 
bom at St Elier, near Sedan, in 1585. He studied theology 
at Sedan and Saumur; and Arabic at Oxford, where he spent 
two years. At the age of twenty-eight he accepted the chair of 


Hebrew at Saumur, and twenty yews afterwards was appointed 
professor of theology. Amongst his fellow lecturers were Moses 
Amyraut and Josu6 de la Place. As a Hebrew scholar he made 
a special study of the history of the Hebrew text, which led 
him to the conclusion that the vowel points and accents are 
not an original part of the Hebrew language, but were inserted 
by the Massorete Jews of Tiberias, not earlier than the 5th 
century A.D., and that the primitive Hebrew characters are those 
now known as the Samaritan, while the square characters are 
Aramaic and were substituted for the more ancient at the time 
of the captivity. These conclusions were hotly contested by 
Johannes Buxtorf, being in conflict with the views of his father, 
Johannes Buxtorf senior, notwithstanding the fact that Elias 
Levita had already disputed the antiquity of the vowel points 
and that neither Jerome nor the Talmud shows any acquaintance 
with them. His second important work, Crilica Sacra, was 
distasteful from a theological point of view. He had completed 
it in 1634; but owing to the fierce opposition with which he had 
to contend, he was only able to print it at Paris in 1650, by aid 
of a son, who had turned Catholic. The various reading.s in the 
Old Testament text and the differences between the ancient 
versions and the Massoretic text convinced him that the idea 
of the integrity of the Hebrew text, as commonly held by Pro¬ 
testants, was untenable. This amounted to an attack on tlie 
verbal inspiration of Scripture. Bitter, however, as was the 
opposition to his views, it was not long before his results were 
accepted by scholars. 

Cappel was also the author of Annotationes el Commenlarii in 
Vetus Testamentum, Chronologia Sacra, and other biblical works, 
as well as of .several other treatises on I Icbrcw, among which are the 
Arcanum Punriuolionis revelatum (1624) and the Dialriba de veris et 
antiquis Ehraeorum Uteris (1645). His Commentarius de Capellorum 
gente, giving an account of the family to which he belonged, was 
published by his nephew James Cappel (1639-1722), who. at the age 
of eighteen, became professor of Hebrew at Saumur, hut, on the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, fled to England, where he died in 
1722. Sec llcrsog-Hauck, Realencyhlopadie. 

CAPPELLO, BIANCA (1548-1587), grand duchess of Tuscany, 
was the daugliter of Bartolommeo Cappello, a member of one 
of the richest and noblest Venetian families, and was famed for 
her great beauty. At the age of fifteen she fell in love with 
Pietro Bona venturi, a young Florentine clerk in the firm of 
Salviati, and on the 28th of November 1563 escaped with him 
to Florence, where they were married and she had a daughter 
named Pcllcgrina. The Venetian government made every effort 
to have Bianra arrested and brought back, but the grand duke 
Cosimo de’ Medici intervened in her favour and she was left 
unmolested. However she did not get on well with her husband’s 
family, who were very poor and made her do menial work, until 
at last her beauty attracted Francesco, the grand duke’s son, 
a vicious and unprincipled rake. Although already married to 
the virtuous and charming Archduchess Giovanna of Austria, 
he seduced the fair Venetian and loaded her with jewels, money 
and other presents. Bianca’s accommodating husband was gi ven 
court employment, and consoled himself with other ladies; 
in 1572 he was murdered in the streets of Florence in consequence 
of some amorous intrigue, though possibly Bianca and Francesco 
were privy to the deed. On the death of Cosimo in 1574 Francesco 
succeeded to the grand duchy; he now installed Bianca in a 
fine palace close to his own and outraged his wife by flaunting 
his mistre.5s before her. As Giovanna had borne Frances^ 
no sons, Bianca was very anxious to present him with an heir, 
for otherwise her position would remain very insecure. But 
although she resorted to all sorts of expedients, even to that of 
trying to pass off a changeling as the grand duke’s child, she was 
not successful. In 1578 Giovanna died; a few days later 
Francesco secretly married Bianca, and on the Joth of June 
1579 the marriage was publicly announced. The Venetian 
government now put aside its resentment and was officially 
represented at the magnificent wedding festivities, for it saw 
in Bianca Cappello an instrument for cementing good relations 
with Tuscany. But the long expected heir faded to come, 
and Bianca realized that if her husband were to die before her 
she was lost, for his family, especially bis brother Cardinal 
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Ferdinand, hated her bitterly, as an adventuress and interloper. 
In October 1587 both the grand duke and his wife died of colic 
within a couple of days of each other. At the time poison was 
suspected, but documentary evidence has proved the suspicion 
to be unfounded. 
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See S. Konianiu, Lezinni di storia Veneta, vol. ii. (Florence, 1875) • 
G. E. Saltini, Tragedie Medicee domestiche (Florence, 1808), 

(L, V,») 

CAPPERONNIER, CLAUDE (1671-1744), French classical 
scholar, the son of a tanner, was bom at Montdidier on the 1st of 

May 1671. He studied at Amiens and Paris, and took orders in the 
□lurch of Rome, but devoted himself almost entirely to classical 
studies. He declined a professorship in the university of Bkle, 
and was afterwards appointed (1722) to the Greek chair in the 
College de France. He published an edition of Quintilian (1725) 
and left behind him at his death an edition of the ancient Latin 
Rhetoricians, whieli was published in 1756. Ho furnished much 
material for Robert Estienne’s Thesaurus Linguae Latinae. 
His nephew, Jean Capperonnier (1716-1775), his succcs.sor 
in the chair of Greek al the College de I'eance, was also a distin¬ 
guished scholar, and jiiihlished valuable editions of classical 
authors—Caesar, Anaerciin, Plautus, Sophocles. 

CAPPONI, GINO, Marquis (1792-1876), Italian statesman 
and historian, was born on the 13th of September 1792. The 
Capponi family is one of the most illustrious Florentine houses, 
and is mentioned as early as 1250; it acquired great wealth 
as a mercantile and banking firrn, and many of its members 
distinguished themselves in the servdee of the republic and the 
Medicis (sec. Cacponi, Piero), and later in that of the house of 
Lorraine. Gino was the son of the Marquis Pier RoberUi 
Capponi, a nobleman greatly attached to the reigning grand 
duke of Tusc.iny, herdinand HI. When that prinee was deposed 
by the French in 1799 the Capponi family followed him into 
exile at Vienna, where they remained until he exchanged his 
rights to the grand duchy for a German principality (1803). 
The Capponi then returned to Florence, and in 1811 Gino married 
the marchesina Giulia Riceardi. Although the family were 
very anti-French Gino was chosen with other notables to pay 
hom.agi' to Napoleon in Paris in 1813. On the fall of Napoleon 
Ferdinand ridurned to Tuscany (.September 1814), but tbe restora¬ 
tion proved less reactionary there than in any other part of 
Italy. Young Capponi was well received at court, but not being 
.satisfied with the life of a mere man of fashion, he devoted himself 
to serious study and foreign travel. After sundry journeys in 
Italy he again vi.sitcd Paris in 1818, and then went to England. 
He became deeply interested in English institutions, and care¬ 
fully studied the constitution, the electoral system, university 
life, industrial organization. &c. At Edinburgh he met Francis 
Jeffrey, the editor of the Edinlnirgh Reviesv, and conceived a 
desire to found a similar review in Italy. Besides knowing 
Jeffrey he made the acquaintance of many prominent statesmen 
and men of letters, including Lord John Russell, the duke of 
Bedford, Dugald Stewart, Ugo Foscolo, &c. This visit had a 
great effeel in forming his character, and while it made him 
an ardent Anglophil, he realized more and more the distressing 
conditions of his own country. He returned to Italy in 1820, 
and on reaching Florence he set to work to found a review on 
the lines of the Edinburgh, which should attract the best literary 
talent. This he achieved with the help of the Swiss G. P. 
Vieusseux, and the result was the Antologia. He contributed 
largely to its columns, as well as to those of the Archivio Storieo, 
another of Vieusseux’s \entures. Capponi began to take a 
more active interest in politics, and entered into communication 
with the Liberals of all parts of Italy, He had discussed the 
possibility of liberating Italy with Prince Charles Albert of 
Savoy-Carignano, to whom he had introduced the Milanese 
revolutionist Count Confalonicri {q.v). But the collapse of the 
rising of 1821 and the imprisonment of Confalonicri made 
Capponi despair of achieving anything by revolution, and he 
devoted himself to the economic development of Tuscany and 
to study. At his Ijeautiful villa of Varramista he collected 
materials for a history of the Church; his work was interrupted 


by family troubles and by increasing blindness, but although 
by 1844 he had completely lost his sight he continued to work by 
means of amanuenses. In 1847 he again plunged into politics 
and discussed plans for an Italian alliance against Austria. 
When the grand duke Leopold II. decided in 1848 to grant his 
people a constitution, Capponi was made a member of the 
commission to draw it up, and he eventually became prime 
minister.^ During his short tenure of office he conducted foreign 
affairs with great^kill, and made every effort to save the Italian 
situation after the defeat of Charles Albert on tbe Mincio. In 
October 1848 he resigned; soon afterwards the grand duke 
fled, anarchy followed, and then in 1849 he returned, but with 
an escort of Austrian soldiery. The blind statesman thanked 
God that he could not sec the hated white uniforms in Florence. 
He returned to his studies and commenced his great Storia 
della Repubbliea di Firenze’, but he follow-ed political affdSrs 
with great interest, and helped to convince Lord John Russell, 
who stayed with him in 1859, of the hopelessness of the grand 
duke’s position. On Leopold’s second flight (27th of April 
1859) a Tuscan assembly was summoned, and Capponi elected 
member of it. He voted for the grand duke’s deposition and 
for the union of Tuscany with Piedmont. King Victor Emmanuel 
made him senator in i860. His last years were devoted almost 
exclusively to his Florentine history, which was published in 
1875 and achieved an immediate success. This was Capponi's 
swan song, for on the 3rd of February 1876 he died at the age of 
eighty-four. 

Capponi was one of the best specimens of the Tuscan landlord 
class. “He represents,” wrote his biographer Tabarrini, 
one of the most striking personalities of a generation, now 
wholly passed away, which did not resign itself to the beatitudes 
of 1815, but wished to raise Italy from the humble state to which 
the European peace of that year had condemned her; and he 
succeeded by first raising the character of the Italians in the 
opinion of foreigners, so as to deserve their esteem and respect.” 
He knew nearly all the most interesting people in Italy, besides 
many distinguished foreigners: Giuseppe Giusti, the poet, 
A. Manzoni, the novelist, Niccold Tommaseo, Richard Cobden, 
A. von Reumont, the historian, were among those whom he 
entertained at hLs palace or his villas, and many were the strug¬ 
gling .sfudents and revolutionists to whom he* gave assistance. 
As a historian his reputation rests on his Storia della Repubbliea 
di Firenze (Florence, 1875); it was the first comprehensive 
Italian book on the .subject based on documents and written 
m a modern critical spirit, and if the chapters on the early 
history of the city are now obsolete in view of recent discoveries, 
yet, as a whole, it remains a standard work. Besides his history 
a large number of essays and pamphlets have been published 
in his Seritti Jnediti, 

See M. Tabarrini. Ctno Capponi (Florence. 1879); and A. von 
Reumont. Gino Capptmi (Gotha. 1880). (L V.») 

CAPPONI, PIERO (1447-1496), Florentine statesman and 
warrior. He was at first intended for a business career, but 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, appreciating his ability, sent him as am¬ 
bassador to various courts, where he acquitted himself with 
di.stinction. On the death of Lorenzo (1492), who was succeeded 
by his son, the weak and incapable Piero, Capponi became one of 
the leaders of the anti-Medicean faction which two years later 
expelled him from Florence. Capponi was then made chief of 
the republic and conducted public affairs with great skill, notably 
in the difficult negotiations with Charles VIII. of France, who 
had invaded Italy in 1494 and in whose camp the exiled Medici 
had taken refuge. In November Charles, on his way to Naples 
entered Florence with his army, and immediately began to 
behave as though he were the conqueror of the city, because he 
had entered it lance in rest. The signory was anxious to be on 
good terms with him, but when he spoke in favour of the Medici 
their temper changed at once, and the citizens were ordered 
to arm and be prepared for all emergencies. Tumults broke 
out between French soldiers and Florentine citizens, barricades 
were erected and stones began to fly from the windows. This 
alarmed Charles, who lowered his tone and said nothing more 
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about conquered cities or the Medici. The Florentines were 
willing to ])ay him a large sum of money, but in settling the 
amount further disagreements arose. Charles, who was full of 
the Medici’s promises, made exorbitant demands, and finally 
presented an ultimatum to the signory, who rejected it. 
“ Then we shall sound our trumpets,” said the king, to which 
Capponi replied, “ And wc shall toll our bells,” and tore up the 
ultimatum in the king’s face. Charles, who did not relish the 
idea of house-to-house fighting, was forced to radderate his claims, 
an<l conrludeil a more equitable treaty with the republic. On 
the 28th of Novemlwr he departed, and Capponi was appointed 
to reform the government of Florence, llul being more at home 
in the camp Ilian in the council chamber, he was glad of the 
opportunity of leading the armies of the republic against the 
Pisan rebels, lie proved a most capable gcnertil, but while 
besieging the Cicstle of Soiuna. he was killed on the 25th of 
September iqqfi. Ilis death was greatly regretted, for the 
Florentines recognized in him their ablest statesman and 
warrior. 

See under Savonaroia, Fi.oru.m k, Mkuici, Cuarlks VITI. The 
" t'lta di I’lero di Giiio ( apiiotn, " hv V. .'tccuuuoU (|iul>lislied in tlie 
Artkiino Storiio fialiaiin, series i, \oI. iv. part 2", 1K51). is Itie chief 
contemporary authority; see also I’. Villari, Savounriila, vol. i. 
(Florenee, 18H7). and Gmo Capponi, Si'iria della Hepubiica di fiteme, 
vol. 11 (Florence. 1^75). (L. V.*) 

CAPRAIA (anc. Capraria, from I..at. copra, wild-goaf), an 
island of Italy, off the N.W. coiLst (the highest point 1466 ft. 
above sea-level), belonging to the province ol (icnoa, 42 m. S.S.E. 
of Leghorn by sea. Pop. (ryoi) 547. ft is of volcanic origin, 
and is partly oeciipicfl by a penal agricultural colony. It pro¬ 
duces wine, and is a centre of the anchovy fishery. It became 
(icnoesc in 1527 and was strongly fortified. In 1706 it was 
occupied for a short time by Nelson. About 20 m. to the north 
is the island of tlorgona (highest point 836 ft,), also famous for 
its anchovies. 

CAPRERA. an island off the N.E. coast of Sardinia, about 
I m. in length. It is connected by a bridge with La Madda- 
Icna. Its chief interest lie.s in its connexion with tlarilialdi, 
who first established himself there in 1854, and died there on 
the 2nd of June 1882. ilis tomb is visited on this anniversary by 
Italians from all parts. Roman remains, including a bust of 
Muximian, have Ijeen found upon the island. 

CAPRI (imc. Capreac), an island on the .S. side of the Bay of 
Naples, of which it commands a fine view ; it forms part of the 
province of Naples, and is distant about 20 m. S. of the town of 
N.aples. Pop. (looi)of the commune of Capri, 3840,0! Anaeapri, 
2316. It divides the exits from the bay into two, the Bocoa 
Grande, about j6 in. wide, lietwcen Capri and Ischia, and the 
Bocca Piccola, 3 m. wide between Capri and the extreme south¬ 
west jKiint of the peninsula ol Sorrento. It is 4 m. in length and 
the greatest width is il m.,tlie total area being 5J sq. m. The 
highest point is the Monte Solaro (1020 ft.) on the west, while at 
the east end the cliffs rise to a height of 000 ft. sheer from tlic 
sea. The only safe landing-place i.s on the north side. 'J'here are 
two small towns, Capri (450 ft.) and Anaeapri (980 ft.), which 
until the construction of a carriage road in 1874 were connectcfl 
only by a flight of 784 steps (the substructures of which at lea.st 
are ancient). The islatid lacks water, and is du.sty during 
drought, but is fertile, producing fruit, wine and olive oil; the 
indigenous flora comprisc.s 800 species. The fishing industry 
also is important. But the prosperity of the island depends 
mainly upon foreign visitors (some 30,000 annuall)'). who are 
attracted bv the remarkable beauty of Uie scenery (that of the 
coast being especially fine), the views of the sea and of the Bay of 
Naples, and the purity of the air. The famous Blue Grotto, the 
most celebrated of the many caves in the rocky sliorcs of the 
island, was known in Roman times, liut lost until 1826, when it 
was rediscovered. Another beautiful grotto has green instead of 
blue refractions; the effect in both cases is due to the light 
entering by a small entrance. 

The high land in the west of the island and the somewhat less 
devoted region in the east are formed of Upper Tithoniaii and 
Lowgr Cretaceous limestones, the latter containing Rudistes. 


The intervening depression, which seems to be bounded on the 
west by a fault, is filled to a large extent by sandstones and marls 
of Eocene age. A superficial layer of recent volcanic tuffs 
occurs in several parts of the island. The Blue Grotto is in the 
Tithonian limestones ; it shows indications of recent changes of 
level. 

The earliest mythical inhabitants (though some have localized 
the Sirens here) are the Telcboi from .Acarnania under their king 
T'elon. Neolithic remains were found in 1S82 in the Grotta dclle 
Felci, a cave on tlie south coast. In historical times we find the 
island occupied by Greeks. It subsequently fell into the hands of 
Neapolis, and remained so until the time of .Augustus, who took 
it in exchange for Aenaria (Ischia) and often resided there. 
Tiberius, who spent the last ten years of his life at Capri, builf no 
fewer than twelve villas there; to these the gre.at majority of the 
numerous and considerable ancient remains on the island belong. 
All these villas can he identified with more or li'ss certainty, tlie 
best preser\ed being those on the cast extremity, coiisisfing of 
a large number of vaulted substructures and the foundations 
perhaps of a pharos (lighthouse). One was known as Villa Jovis, 
and the other eleven were probably named after other deities. 
The existenee of numerous ancient cisterns shows that in Roman 
as in modern times rain-water was largely used for laek of springs. 
After Tiberius's death the island seems to have been little 
visited by the emperors, and we hear of it only as a plaee of 
banisliment for the wife and sister of Commodiis. The island, 
having been at first the property of Neapolis, and later of the 
emperors, never had upon it any community with ci\ ic rights. 
Even in imperial times Greek was largely spoken there, for about 
as many Greek as Latin inscrijitions have been found. Tlie 
medieval town was on the north side at the chief lanriing-plare 
(Marina Grande), and to it Ixilonged the church of S. Coslan/o, an 
early Christian building. It was abandoned in the 15th eentiiry 
on account of the inroads of pirates, and the inhabitants took 
refuge liiglier up at the two towns of Capri and .Anaeapri. 

In 1806 the island was taken by the English fleet under Sir 
Sidney Smith, and strongly fortified, but in 1808 it was retakiai 
by the Freneli under laiinarque. In 1S13 it was restored to 
Ferdinand I. of the Two Sicilies. 

See J. Beloch, Campanicn (Breslau, 1800), 278 seq.; t'.. FeoU, 
Rupporto siilh slato dri riulfri AKfUSlo-Pthcruiiti - .vis. iiiechio, 
pulilicato dal Dott. Ignazio Cerio (Naples. 1894); 1 '. I‘im'lilii'im, 
liihltogrufia dell’ Uo!n di Capri e della provivria Sorvenlvni (Naples, 
; C. Weichliai ilt, Dos Si Moss des Tiberius iiiid andere Komcr- 
baiiten auf Capri (Leipzig, moo). (T. .As.) 

CAPRICCIO, or Cai’kic k (Ital. for a sudden motion or fane) ), 
a musical term for a lively composition of an original and fan¬ 
tastic nature, not following a set musical form, although 
the first known, written for the harpsichord, partook of the 
nature of a fugue. The word is also used for pieces of a 
fanciful type, in the nature of transcriptions and variations. 

CAPRICORNUS (“ The Goat "), in astronomy, the tenth 
sign of the zodiac (c/.p.), represented by the symlKil I j" intended 
to denote the crooked horns of this animal. The word is derived 
from Lat. caper, a goat, and cornu, a horn. 1 1 is also a constella¬ 
tion of the southern hemisphere, mentioned by Eudoxus (4th 
century ii.c.) and Aratus (3rd century B.r.); Ptolemy and Tycho 
Brahe catalogued 28 stars, Hevelius gave 29. It was represented 
by the ancients as a creature having the forepart a gout, and the 
hindpart u fish, or sometimes simply as a goat. An interesting 
member of this constellation is a-Capricorni, a pair of stars of 3rd 
and 4th magnitudes, each of which has a companion of the 9th 
magnitude. 

CAPRIFOLIACEAE, a natural order of plants belonging to 
tlie sympetalous or higher division of Dicotyledons, that namely 
which is cliaracterized by having the petals of the flower united. 
The plants are mainly shrubs and trees; British representatives 
arc Sambuctis (elder), F iburnum (guelder-rose and wayfaring tree), 
Lonicerc{ (honeysuckle) (see fig.); Adoxa (moschatcl), a small 
herb with a creeping stem and small yellowish-green flowers, is 
occasionally found on damp hedge-banks; l.innaea, a slender 
creeping evergreen with a ttoead-Tike stem and pink liell-shaped 
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flower, H northern plant, occurs in fir-forcsts and plantations m 
the north of Engird and Scotland. The leaves are opposite, 
.simple as in honeysuckle, or compound as in elder; they have 
usually no stipules. The flowers are regular as in Viburnum 



Flowering shoot ol Lonuem Cafirilolmni, slightly reduced, i, Fruit 
slightly reduci'il; i. horizontal plan of arrangement of llower. 

and Sambums, more rarely two-lipped as in Lmiicna ; tlie sepals 
and petals are u.sually five in number and placed above tlie ovary, 
the five stamens are attached to the corolla-tube, there arc three 
to five carpels, and the fruit Ls a berry as in honeysuckle or 
snowberry (Syiiil>liiiriiiirpiii), or a stone fruit, with .several, 
u.sually three, stones, as in Sambucus. 

In Sambufits and I'ibiiniwn the .small white flowers are 
inns.seil in heads; honey is secreted at the base of the styles 
and, the tube of the flower being very .sliort, is e.\poscd to the 
vi.sits of Hies and in.seels with short probosces. Tlie flowers of 
Jjiiairra, which have a long tube, open in the evening, when they 
are sweet-seented and are visited by hawk-moths. The order 
lontains about 250 species, chielK’ natives of the north temperate 
zone and the mountains of the tropie.s. Several genera afford 
ornamental plants ; such are Lmttma, erect shrubs or twiners 
with long-tubed white, yellow or red flowers ; Symphoncarpus, 
a North American shrub, with .small whitish pendulous flowers 
and white berries ; Diemilla (also known as Wrigdta), and 
Viburnum, including V. Opuius, guelder rose, in the cultivated 
forms of which the corolla has become enlarged at the expense 
of the essential organs and the flowers arc neuter. 

CAPBIVl DE CAPBERA DE MONTECDCCOU, GEORG LBO 
VON, Count (iS.ti-iSog), German soldier and statesman, was 
born on the 24th of February 18.^1 at Charlottenburg. The 
family springs from Carniola, and the name was originally 
written Kopriva; in the 18th century one branch settled in 
Wernigerode,and several merolicrs entered the ITussian service.; 
the father of the cliancellor held a high judicial post, and was 
made a life member of the Prussian House of Lords. Caprivi 
was educated in Berlin, and entered the army in 1849 ; he took 
part in the campaign of 1866, being attached to the staff of the 
1st army. In 1870 he served as chief of the staff to the loth army 
corps, which formed part of the znd army, and took part in &e 
battles before Metz as well as in those round Orleans, in which 
he highly distinguished himself. One of the most delicate 
strategical problems of the whole war was the question of 
whether to change the direction of the 1 oth corps on tliemorning of 
the i6th of August before Vionville, and in this, as well as in the 


manoeuvres of the corps on that day, capnvi, as repre- 
sentative of, and connseilor to, his chief. Gerwral v. Vo^ts- 
Khetz, took a leading part. At the battle of Beaune-la-Rolande, 
the turning-point of the Orleans campaign, the ictb corps bore 
the brunt of the fighting. After the peace he htdd several 
important military ofikes, and in i88,'? was made chief of the 
admiralty, in which post he had to command the fleet and to 
organize and represent the department in the Reichstag. He 
resigned in 1888, when the command was separated from the 
representation in parliament, and was af^ointed commander of 
the 10th army corps. Bismarck hiwi already referred to him as 
a possible successor to himself, for Caprivi had shown great 
administrative abiUty, and was unconnected with any political 
party ; and in March 181)0 he was appointed chancellor, Prussian 
minister president and foreign minislcr. He was quite unknown 
to the public, and thi* choice caused some surprise, but it was 
fully justified. The, chief events of his administration, which 
lasted for four years, are narrated elsewhere, in the artirle on 
Germany. He sliowed great ability in quickly mastering the 
busines-s, with which he was hitherto quite unacquainted, as he 
himself acknowledged : his speeches in tlie Kcirlistag were 
admirably dear, dignified and to the point. His first achieve¬ 
ment wa.s the conclusion in July 1890 of a general agreement with 
Great Britain regarding the spheres of influence of the tw 
countries in Africa. Bismarck had supported the colonial 
parties in Germany in pretensions to which it was impossible 
for Great Britain to give her consent, and the relations between 
the two powers were in consequence somewhat strained. Caprivi 
adopted a conciliatory attitude, and succeeded in negotiating 
terms with Lord .Salisbury which gave to Germany all she could 
reasonably expect. But the abandonment of an aggressive 
policy in East Africa and in Nigeria, and in the withdrawal of 
German claims to Zanzibar (in exchange for Heligoland) aroused 
the hostilitv of the colonial parties, who bitterly attacked the 
new cliancellor. Caprivi had, however, 1 )>' making the frontiers 
of the Congo Free State and German East Africa meet, “ cut ” 
the Cape to Cairo connexion of the British, an achievement 
which caused much di.smay in British colonial circles, regular 
treaties having been obtained from native chiefs over large 
areas which the chancellor seaired for Germany. In Nigeria 
also Ijiprivi by the 1X90 agreement, and by another conchjded 
in 1893, made an excellent liurgain for his country, while in 
South-Wc!!t Africa he obtained a long but narrow extension 
eastward to the ZamU-zi of the German protc-ctoratc (this strip 
of territorv lieing known as “ Caprivi s Finger ”), In his African 
policy the*chancellor proved far-sighted, and gained for the new 
protectorates a period for internal development and consolida¬ 
tion. The Anglo-German agreement of 1890 was followed by 
commercial treaties with Austria, Rumania, Ac. ; by conrhtding 
them he earned the expres.s commendation of the. emperor and 
the title of count, but he was fn m this time Telentle.ssly attacked 
by the Agrarians, who made it a ground for their distrust that 
he was not himself a landed proprietor ; and frem this time he 
had to depend much cn the support of the Liberals anti other 
parlies who had lieen formerly in opposition. The reotganiwtion 
of the army cau.sed a parliamentary crisis, but he carried it 
through successfully, only, however, to cam the enmity of the 
more old-fashioned soldiers, who would not foi^tive him for 
shortening the period of service. His position was seriously 
compromised by the failure in 1892 to carry an education bill 
which he had defended by saying that the question at issue was 
Christianity or Atheism, and he resigned the presidency of the 
Prussian ministry, which was then given to Count Eulenbnrg. 
In 1894 a deference arose between Eulenburg and Caprivi 
concerning the bill for an amendment of the criminal code (the 
Vrraturz Vorlage), and in October the emperor dismissed both. 
Caprivi’s fall was probably the work of the Agrarians, but it was 
also due to the fact that, while he sliowed very high ability in 
conducting the business of the coun^, be made no attempt to 
secure his personal position by forming a party either in parlia¬ 
ment or at court. He interpreted his position rather as a soldier; 
he did his duty, but did not think of defending himself. He 
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suffered much from the attacks made on him by the followers of 
Bismarck, and he was closely associated with the social ostracism 
of that statesman ; we do not know, however, in regard either to 
this or to the other events of his administration, to what extent 
Caprivi was really the author of the policy he carried out, and to 
what extent he was obeying the orders of the emperor. With a 
loyalty which cannot bo too highly praised, he always refused, 
even after his abrupt dismissal, to justify himself, and he could 
not be persuaded even to write memoirs for later publication. 
Tl)c last years of his life were spent in absolute retirement, for 
he could not return even to the military duties which he had 
left with great reluctance at the orders of the emperor. He died 
unmarried on the 6th of February 1K99, at the age of sixty-eight. 

Se<* R. Amdt, Reden des Grafeii v. Ca/frivi (Berlin, Iii94), with 
a bioKrai)hy. (J. W. He.) 

(fAPRONNIER, JEAN BAPTISTE (1814-18Q1), Belgian 
stained-glass painter, was born in Brussels in 1814, and died 
there in 1891. He hud much to do with the modern revival of 
gla.s.s-painting, and first made his reputation by his study of 
the old methods of workmanship, and his clever restorations of 
old examples, and copies made for the Brussels archaeological 
museum. He carried out windows for various churches in 
Brussels, Bruges, Amsterdam and elsewhere, and his work was 
commissioned also for h’rance, Italy and England. At the; 
I'aris Exhibition of 1855 be won the only medal given for glass¬ 
painting. 

CAPSICUM, a genus of plants, the fruits of which are used 
us peppers (see (Iayennk 1'ephkk for botany, &c.). As 
used in medicine, the ripe fruit of the capsicum mimum (or 
frulrsraiis), containing the active principle capsaicin (cap- 
sacutin), first isolated by Thresh in 1876, has remarkable 
physiological properties, .\pplied locally to the skin or mucous 
membrane, it causes redness and later vesication. Internally in 
small doses it stimulates gastric secretions and causes dilatation 
of the vessels ; but if used internally in excess for a long period it 
will cause subacute ga.stritis. In single doses in excess it causes 
renal irritation and inflammation and strangury. The adminis¬ 
tration of capsicum is valuable in atony of the stomach due to 
chronic alcoholism, its hot stimulating effect not only increasing 
the „ppetite but to a certain degree .satisfying the craving for 
alcohol. It Ls also u-seful in the flatulency of the aged, where it 
prevents the development of gas, and has a marked effect on 
anorexia. It has been used in functional torpidity of the kidney. 
Externally capsicum plaster placed over the affected muscles is 
useful in rheumatism and lumbago, (aipsicura wool, known as 
calorific wool, made by dissolving the oleoresin of capsicum in 
ether and pouring it on to ab-sorbent cotton-wool, is useful in 
rheumatic affections. 

CAPSTAN (also spelt in other forms, or as “ capstock ” and 
“ cable stock,” connected with the O. Fr. capesian or cabestan, 
from Lat. capislrum, a halter, caperc, to take hold of; the 
conjecture that it came from the Span, cobra, goat, and estaitlu, 
standing, is untenable), an appliance used on board ship and on 
dock walls, for heaving-in or veering cables and hawsers, whether 
of iron, steel or hemp. It differs from a windlass, which is used 
for the same purposes, in having the iixis on which the rope is 
wound vertical instead of horizontal. The word seems to liave 
come into English (14th century) from French or Spanish ship- 
men at the time of the Cru.sades. The earlier forms were of a 
comparatively simple character, made of wood with an iron 
spindle and worked by manual labour with wooden capstan bars. 
As heavier cables were supplied to ships, difficulty was found, 
when riding at anchor, in holding, checking and veering cable, 
A cable-holder (W. H. Ilarfield’s) was tested in H.M..S. “ New¬ 
castle ” (wooden frigate) in 1870 and proved effective ; its first 
development in 1876 was the application in the form of a 
windlass secured to the deck, driven by a messenger chain from 
the capstan, fitted in H.M.S. “ Inflexible ” (fig. 1). 

The capstans and engine are shown at A, A, A, and the windlass 
B is driven by messenger chains I', C. The four cables (dotted 
line I>, D) lead to their respective cable-holders, fitted with a 
brake, and by these means each cable-holder can be connected 
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to the main driving shaft, and any cable hove-in or veered 
independenth' of the other; by using steam power instead of 
manual,the previous slow motion 
was obviated. In H.M.S. “ Col- 
lingwood ” steam power was 
used to work the windlass 
directly by means of worm 
gearing; the windlass was 
divided into two parts, so that 
the one on the port side could 
be worked independently of that 
on the starboard, and vice 
versa. An independent capstan 
in both ships, arranged to lake 
either of the cables, could be 
worked by hand or steam. In 
the “ (.'ollingwood’s ” windlass the cables remained on their 
holders, and could be hove-in or veered without being touched. 

Napier’s patent windlass for merchant ships (1906) resembles 
an appliance fitted in the earlier second-class cruisers of the 
British navy (1890 to 1900). Two cable wheels or cable-holders 
are mounted loose on a horizontal axle, one on each side of a 
worm wheel which is tightly keyed on the middle part of the axle. 
A vertical steam engine with two cylinders, placed one on each 
side of the framing, drives a second horizontal axle which is 
connected by a set of bevel gears to an upright worm shaft, 
which works the worm wheel. This worm wheel ran lie con¬ 
nected by means of sliding bolts to one or both of the cable 
wheels, enabling one or both cables to be hove-in or veered 
as necessary. A brake, of Napier’s .self-holding differential 
type, is fitted to each cable wheel, and is controlled by hand 
wheels on the aft side of the windlass. For warping pur¬ 
poses, warping drums are fitted (made portable if required). 
A third central capstan, fitted forward of the windlass, is con¬ 
nected to the upright worm shaft by a horizontal shaft and 
bevel wheels. It can also be worked by manual labour with 
capstan bars. Fig. 2 represents the arrangement of the capstans 
on the forecastle of a battleship, fitted by Napier Brothers. Deep- 









Fro. 2.—Elevation looking aft. 

bodied capstans have Ix-en superseded by low drum-headed ones, 
over which the guns may be fired. The three capstans or cable- 
holders of cast steel, capable of taking in. cables, are fitted 
on vertical .spindles, which pass down through the main and 
armoured decks to the jilatform one, where the steam engine and 
gearing are placed. The gearing consists of worm and wheel 
gears, so arranged that the three cap.stans ran be worked singly or 
in conjunction, when heaving-in or veering, and the brakes (of 
the type previously mentioned) are controlled by a portable 
hand wheel fitted on the aft side of each. The cable-holders 
can be u.sed for riding at anchor (see Caiii.e). The middle line 
capstan E is keyed to vertical spindles and can be coupled up to 
the capstan engine, by clutch and drop bolts in the capstan 
engine room ; it is fitted with a cable-holder, to take either the 
port or starboard cables, and in addition is provided with 
portable whelps, enabling it to be used for warping. It can also 
be worke 4 by manual labour with capstan bars, a drum-head E', 
fitted on the spindle on the main deck, enabling additional 
capstan bars to be used if required. 

To avoid carrying steam pipes aft, the after capstan is worked 
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Fic;. 3—Napier Brothers’ 
capstan. 


by an electric motor which Ls kept below the water-line, Napier 1 
Brothers’ capstan (fig. 3) is for warping purposes, for working the 
stern anchor with wire hawser and for coaling. It is placed on the 
upper deck, and is fitted with a drum-head for capstan bars, with 
pawls and pawl rim on the deck plate, the pawls A being lifted and 
placed on their re.sts B when working with the motor. The upper 
portion of the capstan, together with its drum-head,is portable, 
being fixed to the centre boss with keys and gun-metal screws. 
The centre boss is keyed to the spindle, which passes through the 
deck and carries at its lower end a coupling for connecting to 
the worm wheel gear. For working by motor, the additional 
security of two drop bolts is provided. The gearing consists 
of a single worm and worm wheel, working in an oil-bath, the 
worm .shaft being coupled direct to the motor spindle. The 
motor is of the semi-enclosed type, the working and live parts 
being protected by a perforated metallic c-civering ; it is worked 
off a loo-volt circuit, at a speed under full load conditions of 300 
revolutions per minute. The motor is of a 4-pole type and 

compound wound, the shunt 
Minding limiting the speed on 
light load to not more than 
1000 revolutions per minute. 
A frictional brake is provided, 
pulled off hy means of a shunt- 
cxciled magnet. The controller 
is of the reversing drum type, 
with not less than four steps 
in either direction, and is fitted 
with a magnetic blow-out. The 
control is effected by a remov¬ 
able hand wheel on a portable 
pedestal, fitted on top with a 
circular dial plate and indi¬ 
cating pointer ; the hand wheel 
reverses the current as well as 
graduates the speed in either direction. All cap.stans of the 
Ilritish navy, after being fitted on board ship, are tested for 
lifting power and speed ; with foremost (steam) capstans, the 
steam being at 150 lb pressure, the anchor is usually let go in 
j 6 to 25 fathoms water, and the speed ascertained by observing 
the time taken to heavc-in not less than a length of cable, 75 ft.; 
the length must be hove-in in three minutes, or at the rate of 
25 ft. per minute. With the after capstan (motor) of first-class 
battlc.ships and cruisers, a weight is used instead of an anchor, 
the test being to lift 0 tons at the rate of 25 ft. per minute. 
Capstans on dock walls in British government dockyards are 
usually driven by hydraulic or air pressure, conveyed through 
pipes to small engines underneath the capstans. (j, w. D.) 

CAPSULE (from the. l^it. ra/>siila, a small box), a term in 
botany for a dry seed vessel, as in the poppy, iris, foxglove, &c., 
containing one or more cells. When ripe the capsule opens and 
scatters the seed (.see Botany). 'The word is used also for a 
small gelatinous case enclosing a dose of medicine, and for a 
metal cap or cover on bottles and jars. In anatomy the term 
is used to denote a cover or envelope partly or wholly surrounding 
a structure. Every diarthrodial joint possesses a fibrous or 
ligamentous capsule, lined with synovial membrane, attached 
to the adjacent ends of the articulating hones. The term is 
particularly applied to the sac which encloses the crystalline 
lens of the eye; to Glisson’s capsule, a thin areolar coat of fibrous 
tissue lying inside the tunica serosa of the liver: to the glomerular 
capsules in the kidney substance ; to the suprarenal capsules, 
two small flattened organs in the epigastric region ; and to the 
internal and external capsules of the brain (see Brain, fig. 14 
and explanation). 

CAPTAIN (derived from Lat. caput, head, through the Low 
Lat. capitatius), a chief or leader, in various connexions, but 
particularly a grade officer in the army or navy. 

At sea the name of captain is given to all who command ships 
whether they belong to the military navy of their country or 
not, or whether they hold the substantive rank or not. Thus a 
lieutenant when in command of a vessel is addressed as captain. 


In France a naval lieutenant is addressed as man capilaitic, 
because he has that comparative rank in the army. The master 
of a merchant ship is known as her captain. But the name is 
also used in the strict sense of foreman, or head man, to describe 
many of the minor or “ petty ” officers of a British or American 
man-of-war—the captain of a top, of the forecastle, or of a gun. 
The title “ post captain ” in the British navy means simply 
full captain, and is the equivalent of the French capitaine de 
vaisseau. It had its origin in the fact that captains appointed 
to a ship of twenty guns and upwards were included in, or 
“ pasted ” on, the permanent list of captains from among whom 
the admirals were chosen. The captain of the fleet is an officer 
who acts as chief of the staff to an admiral commanding a large 
force. The position is equivalent to flag rank, but is held by 
a cajjtain. Staff captain is the highest grade of the officers 
entrusted with the navigation of a ship or fleet. * 

The militaiy rank of captain (I'T. capUainc, Ger. Hauptmann, 
or in the cavalry, Rittmeisler), which was formerly the title of an 
officer of high rank corresponding to the modem general officer 
or colonel, has with the gradual sulrdivision and articulation 
of armies, come to be applied to the commanders of companies 
or squadrons, and in genenil to officers of the grade equivalent 
to this command (see OpriCERs). 

The title of “ captain-general ” was formerly u.sed in the 
general sense of a military' commander-in-chief, and is still 
similarly u.sed in Spain. In the .Spanish army there are eight 
captains-general, each of whom has command of a “ region ” 
corre.sponding to an army corps district. 'The same title was 
formerly given to the .Spanish governors of the colonial provinces 
in the New World. The official title of the governor of Jamaica 
is “ captain-general and governor-in-chief.” 

CAITAL (Lat. capitalis, “ first,” “ chief ”), a medieval feudal 
title in Gascony. According to Du Cange the designation captal 
{capital, captati, capitau) was applied loosely to the more illus¬ 
trious nobles of Aquitaine, counts, viscounts, &c., probably 
as capitales domini, “ principal lords,” though he quotes more 
fanciful explanations. As an actual title the word was used 
only by the lords of Trene, Puyehagut, Epemon and Buch. 
It is best known in connexion with the famous soldier, Jean de 
Grailly, captal of Buch (d. 1376), the “ captal de Buch ” par 
excellence, immortalized by P'roissart as the confidant of the 
Black Prince and the champion of the English cause against 
France. His active part in the war began in 1364, when he 
ravaged the country between Paris and Rouen, but was beaten 
by Bertrand du Guesclin at Cocherel and taken prisoner. Re¬ 
leased next year, he received the seigniory of Nemours and took 
the oath of fealty to the P'rench king, Charles V., but soon resigned 
his new fief and returned to his allegiance to the English king. 
In 1367 he took part in the battle of Navarette, in which Du 
Gue.srlin was taken prisoner, the captal being entrusted with his 
safe-keeping. In 1371 Jean de Grailly was appointed constable 
of Aquitaine, but was taken prisoner next year and interned in 
the Temple at Paris where, resisting all the tempting offers of 
the French king, he remained till his death five years later. 

CAPTION (Lat. captio, a taking or catching), a term still 
used in law, especially Scots, for arrest or apprehension. From 
the obsolete sense of a catching at any possible plea or objection 
comes the adjective “ captious,” i.e. sophistical or fault-finding. 
The term also has an old legal use, to signify the part of an 
indictment, &c., which shows where, when and by what authority 
it is taken, found or executed ; so its opening or heading. From 
this is derived the modern sense of the heading of an article in 
a book or newspaper. 

CAPTIVE (from Lat. capere, to take), one who is captured in 
warfare. As a term of International l-aw, it has been displaced by 
that of “prisoner of war.” The position and treatment of cap¬ 
tives or prisoners of war is now dealt with fully in chapter ii. of 
the regulations annexed to the Hague Convention respecting the 
I.aws and Customs of War on Land, of the 18th of October 1907. 

See Pback Conkkrencb and War ; also Sir T. Barclay, supplement 
to Problems of International Practice and Diplomacy, for comparison 
of texts of iSgg and 1907. 
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CAPTURE (from Lat capert, to take; Fr. prise maritime ; 
Ger. Wegaaltme), in international Jaw, the taking [jossession 
by a belligerent ^■essel of an enemy or neutral merchant or non¬ 
fighting .ship. If an enemy ship is captured she becomes forth- 
witli lawful prize (i/.v .); when a neutral ship, the belligerent 
comman<ler, in case her papers are not conclusive, has a riglit 
to search her. If he finds contraband on lx)ard or the 
papers or cargo or rirrumstances excite any serious suspiihon 
in his mind, which the muster of the ship has been unable to 
dispel, he places an officer and a few of his crew on board and 
sends her to the nearest port where there is a prize court for 
trial. 'I'he word is also used for the vessel thus captured (see 
BlOC'KALiE, CuNlkAHAND). (T. Ba.) 

CAPUA (anc. Casilinum), a town and archiepiscopal see of 
Campania, Italy, in the province of ( aserta, 7 m. \V. by rail from 
thd town ol Caserta. I’op. (igoi) 14,285. It was erected in 
85(1 by Bishop Landulf on Uie .site of ra.silinum (y.t/.) after the 
destruction of the ancient Capua by the Saracens in 840, but 
it only occupies the site of the original pre-Roman town on the 
left (south) hank of the river. 

■J’be cathe<lral of S, Stefano, creeled in 856, has a handsome 
atrium and a lofty laimbard cainiianile, and a (modernized) 
interior with three aisles; bolh it and the atrium have ancient 
granite columns. The Romanesque crypt, with ancient columns, 
has also been restored. It has a fine paschal candlestick, and 
the fragments of a pulpit with marble mosaic of the 13th century. 
There are also prccscrved in the cathedral a line Exultet roll and 
an aiangdaritm of the end of the 12th century, bound in bronze 
decorated with gold filigree and enamels. The mosaics of the 
beginning of the 22th century in the apses of the cathedral and 
of S. Benedetto, were destroyed about 1720 and 1620 respectively. 
The small church of S. Marcello was also built in 856. In 1232- 
J240 Frederick II. erected a castle to giuird the Roman bridge 
over the Volturno, comiwsed of a triumphal arch witli two 
towers. This was demolished in 1557. The statues with which 
it was decorated were contemporary' imitations of classical 
sculptures. .Some of thcmi are still preserved in the Museo 
Campano (E. Bertaux, L'Ari dans I'Jtalie meridiotMle, Paris. 
J904, i. 707). ’J'he Museo t'ampano also contains a considerable 
collection of antiquities from the ancient (.'apuu. 

Capua changed hands frequently during the middle ages. 
One of the most memorable facts in its history is the terrible 
attack m;ule on it in 1501 by Caesar Borgia, who hnri entered 
the town I)y treachery, in which 5000 lives were .sacrificed. It 
remained a part of the kingdom of Naples until the 2nd of 
Kovomher j8Cio, when, a month after the Ijattlc of the Volturno, 
it surrendered to the Italian troops. (T. As.) 

CAPUA (mod. .S'. Maria di Capua Velere), the chief ancient 
city of Campania, and one of the most important towns of 
ancient Italy, situated 16 m. N. of N'eapolis, on the N.E. edge 
of the Campanian plain. Its site in a pf)sitlon not naturally 
defeasible, together with the reguLirity of its plan, indicates that 
it is not a very’ ancient town, though it very' likely occupies the 
site of an early Oscan settlement. Its foundation is attributed 
by Cato to the Etruscans, and the date given as about 260 years 
before it was “ Btken " by Rome (Veil. i. 7). If this be referred, 
not to its c.'ipture in the .Second Punic War (211 b.c.) but to its 
submission to Rome in 338 B.c., we get about 600 B.c. as the date 
of its foundation, a period at which the Etruscan power was at 
its highest, and which ntay perhaps, therefore, be accepted.' 
The origin of the name is probably Campus, a plain,- as the 
adjective Campanus shows, Capuanus being a later form stig¬ 
matized as incorrect by \'arro (De I,. I., x. id). The derivation 
from sdires- (a vulture. Latinized into Voiturnum by some 
aiithorites who tell us that this wiis the original name), and that 
from caput (as though the name had been given it as the “ head ” 
of the twelve Etruscan cities of Campania), must be rejected. 

’ C. Patroui. in .■t.lidc! Ciu/gfAv.iv liHciiiazionatc di Scieiizr Sloriihe 
(■Rome, 1004). V. If-. IS inclined to place it considerably eaiTier. 

’I Livy iv. .27, " Vulliinium Etniscorum iirliem quae nunc Capua 
est, ab Samnilibu.s captain (42.5 B.c.) Capuamque ab duco eorum 
C.vpyc, vel, quod propiiis voro est, a campestri agro appellatam.” 


The Etruscan supremacy in Campania came to an end with the 
Samnite invasion in the latter half of the 5th century b.c, (see 
Campania) ; these conquerors, however, entered into allinnce 
wiUt Rome for protection against the Samnite mountain tribes, 
and with Capua came the dependent communities Casilinum, 
Calatia, Atella, so that the greater part of Cmnpania now fell 
under Rnnaan supremacy. The citizens received the civitas sine 
su(lragia. In the second Samnite War they proved untrustworthy, 
so that the Ager Falemus on the right bank of the Volturnu.s 
was taken from them and distributed among citizens of Rome, 
the trilmsFalerna being thus formed; and in 318 the powers of the 
native officials {meddues) were limited by the appointment of 
officials w’ith the title praejecli Capuam Cumas (taking their 
name irom the most important towns of Campania) ; these were 
at first mere deputies of the praetor urbanus, but after 123 b.c. 
were elected Roman magistrates, four in number ; they governed 
the whole of Campania until the time of Augustus, when they 
were aliolished. In 312 b.c. Capua was connected with Rome 
by the construction of the Via Appia, the most important of the 
military highways of Italy. Tlie gate by which it left the 
Servian walls of Rome bore the name Porta Capetui- perhajis 
Uie only case in which a gate in thi.s enceinte bears the name of 
the place to which it led. At what time the Via latina was 
prolonged to Casilinum is doubtful (it is quite possible that it was 
done when Capua fell under Roman supremacy, i.e. before the 
construction of the Via Appia); it afforded a route only 6 m. 
longer, and the difficulties in connexion with its construction 
were much less ; it also avoided the troublesome journey through 
the Poinptine Marshes (sec T. Ashby in Capers oj the liritish 
School at Rome, i. 217, London, 11)02). The importance of Capua 
increased .steadily during the 3rd century', and at the beginning 
of the second I’linic War it was considered to he only slightly 
behind Rome and Carthage themselves, and was able io furnisii 
30,000 infantry' luid 4000 cavalry. Iffitil after the defeat of 
Cannae it remained faithful to Romo, hut, after a vain dcmanil 
that one of the consuls should always he selected from it, it 
transferred its allegiance to Hannibal, who made it his winter- 
quarters, with bad results to the vunale of his troops (see IT’njc 
Wars). After a long siege it was taken by the Romans in 21111.c. 
and severely punished ; its nuigistratc-s .'ind communal organiza¬ 
tion were aixiiished, the inhabitant.s losing their civic, rights, and 
its territory became Roman state domain. Parts of it were sold 
in 205 and 199 b.c., another part was divided among the rilirens 
of the new colonies of Voiturnum and Liternum eslalilishcd 
near the coast in 194 n.c., but the greater portion of it was 
reserved (0 be let by the sBtte. Considerable difficulties occurred 
in preventing illegal encroachments by private persons, and it 
became necessary to buy a mimlier of them out in 162 n.c. It 
was, after that period, let, not to large hut to small proprietors. 
l''re<|uent attempts were made by the democratic leaders to 
divide the land among new settlers. Brutus in 83 b.c. actually 
succeeded in establishing a colony, bu t it was soon dissolved ; und 
Cicero's speeches De Lege .dgraria were directed against a 
similar attempt by .Servilius Rullus in 83 b.c. In the meantime 
the necessary organization of the inhabitants of this thickly- 
populated district was in a measure supplied by grouping Uiom 
round important shrines, especially that of Diana Tifatina, in 
connexion with which a pagus Diaiiae existed, as we learn from 
many inscriptions ; a pagus Hcrculaneus is also known. The 
town of Capua lielonged to none of these organizations, and was 
entirely dependent on the praejecti. 11 enjoyed great pro.spcrity, 
however, owing to its spelt, which was worked into groats, wine, 
roses, spices, unguents, &c., and also owing to its manufactures, 
especially of bronze objects, of which both the elder (into and 
the elder Pliny speak in the highest terms {De agr. 135 ; Hist. 
Rat. xxiv. 95). Its luxury remained proverbial; and Campania 
is especially spoken of as the home of gladiatorial combats. 
From the gladiatorial sohools of Campania came Spartacus and 
his follovi[ersin73 b.c, Julius Caesar as consul in 59 b.c. succeeded 
in carrying out the establishment of a colony in connexion with 
his agrarian law, and 20,000 Roman citizens were settled in this 
territory. The number of colonists was increased by Mark 
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Antony, Augustus (who constructed an aqueduct from the Mons 
Tifata, and gave the town of Capua estates in the district of 
Cnossus in Crete to the value of 12 million sesterces— £120,000), 
and Nero. In the war of a.d. 69 it took the side of Vitellius. 
Under the later empire it is not often mentioned; but in the 
4th century it was the seat of the eonsularis Campaniae and its 
chief town, though Ausonius puts it behind Mediolanum (Milan) 
and Aquileia in his nrdo iinhiliwn urbium. Under Constantine 
we hear of the foundation of a Christian church in Capua, In 
A.D. 456 it was taken and destroyed by Genseric, but must have 
been soon rebuilt: it was, however, finally destroyed by the 
Saracens in 840 and the church of S. Maria Maggiore, founded 
about 497, alone remained. It contains 52 ancient marble 
columns, but was modernized in 1766. The site was only 
occupied in the late middle ages by a village which has, however, 
outgrown the medieval Capua in modern days. 

Remains. —No pre-Roman remains have been found within 
the town of Capua itself, hut imixirtant cemeteries have been 
discovered on all sides of it, the earliest of which go hack to the 
7th or 6th century n.c. The tombs arc of various forms, partly 
chambers with frescoes on the walls, partly cubical blocks of 
peperino, hollowed out, with grooved lids. The objects found 
within them consist mainly of vases of bronze (many of them 
without feet, and with incised designs of Etruscan style) and of 
clay, some of Greek, some of local manufacture,and of paintings. 
On the cast of the town, in the J’atturclli property, a temple has 
been discovered with Oscan votive inscriptions, some of them 
inscribed upon terra-cotta tablets, others on cippi, while of a 
group of 150 tufa statuettes (representing a matron holding one 
or more children in her lap) three bore Latin inscriptions of the 
early imperial period. The site of the town being in a perfectly 
flat plain, without natural defences, it was possible to lay it out 
regularly. Its length from east to west is accurately determined 
by the fact that the Via .\ppia, which runs from north-west to 
south-east from Casilinum to Galatia, turns due east very soon 
after passing the so-called Arco Campano (a triumphal arch of 
good brickwork, once faced with marble, with three openings, 
erected in honour of some emperor unknown), and continues to 
run in this direction for 541 si English feet (-6000 ancient 
Oscan feet). The west gate was the Porta Romana ; remains 
of the east gate (the name of which we do not know) have Ijeen 
found. This fart shows that the main street of the town was 
perfectly orientated, and that before the Via .Appia was con¬ 
structed, i.e. in all prol.)ability in pre-Roman times. The wi<lth 
of the town from north to south cannot be so accurately deter¬ 
mined as the line of the north and south walls is not known, 
though it ran be approximately fixed by the ab.scnce of tombs 
(Beloch fixes it at 4000 Oscan feet-»3609 English feet), nor is it 
absolutely certain (though it is in the highest degree probable, 
for Cicero praises its regular arrangement and fine streets) that 
the plan of the town was rectangular. Within the town are 
remains of thermae on the north of the Via Appia and of a theatre 
opposite, on the south. The former consisted of a large crypto- 
porticus round three sides of a court, the south side Iseing open 
to the road ; it now lies under the prisons. Heloch (see below) 
attributes this to the. Oscan period : but the construction as 
shown in I,nbruzzi’s drawing (v. 17) * is partly of brick-work and 
opus reticidatum, which may, of course, Ijelong to a restoration. 
The stage of the theatre had its back to the road ; Labruzzi 
(v. 18) gives an interesting view of the cauea. It appears from 
inscriptions that it was erected after the time of Augustus. 
Other inscriptions, however, prove the cxi.stence of a theatre as 
early as 94 n.c., so that the existence of another elsewhere must 
be assumed. We know that the Roman colony was divided into 
regions and possessed a capitolium, with a temple of Jupiter, 
within the town, and that the market-place, for unguents 
especially, was called Seplasia; we also hear of an aejes alba, 
probably the original senate house, which stood in an open space 
known ns alhana. But the sites of all these are quite uncertain. 
Outside the town on the north is the amphitheatre, built in the 

' For these drawings see T. Ashby. " ])es.sin3 in^dits de Carlo 
Labruzzi.” in Milanges de l'£cole franfaise, 1903, 414. 
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time of Augustus, restored by Hadrian and dedicated by 
Antoninus Pius, as the inscription over the main entrance 
recorded. The exterior was formed by 80 Doric arcades of four 
storeys each, but only two arches now remain. The keystones 
were adorned with heads of divinities. The interior is better 
preserved; beneath the arena are subterranean passages like 
those in the amphitheatre at Puteoli. It is one of the largest in 
existence ; the longer diameter is 185 yds., the shorter 152, and 
the arena mea.sures 83 by 49 yds., the corresponding dimensions 
in the colosseum at Rome being 205, 170, 93 and 58 yds. To 
the east are considerable remains of baths—a largo octagonal 
building, an ap.se agaimst which the church of .S. Maria delle 
Grozie is built, and several heaps of debris. On the Via Appia, 
to the south-east of the east gate of the town, arc two large and 
well-prc.served tombs of the Roman period, known as le Carceri 
vecchie and la Conocchia. To the east of the amphitheatre tm 
ancient road, the Via Dianae, lead.s north to the Pagus Dianae, 
on the west slopes of the Mons Tifata, a community which sprang 
up round the famous and ancient temple of Diana, and probably 
received an independent organization after tlie abolition of that 
of Capua in 211 B.c. The place often served as a base fur attacks 
on the latter, and Sulla, after his defeat of G. Norbanus,gave the 
whole of the mountain to the temple. Within the territory of 
the pagus were several other temples with their magislri. After 
the resitoration of the community of Capua, we find magislri of 
the temple of Diana still existing, but they were probably 
officials of Cnpua itself. The site is occupied by the Benedictine 
church of S. Angelo in Eormis “ which dates from 944, and 
was reconstructed by the abbot Desiderius (afterwards Pope 
Victor III.) of Monte Cassino in 1073, with interesting paintings 
dating from the end of the i ith century to the middle of the 12th, 
in which five different styles may be distinguished. They form a 
complete representation of all the chief episodes of the New 
Testament (see !•'. X. Kraus, Jahrbuch d, k. preuss. Kunsl- 
samtnlungen, xiv.). Deposits of votive objects (Javissae), 
removed from the ancient temple from time to time as new ones 
came in and occupied all the available space, have been found, 
and considerable remains of buildings belonging to the Vicus 
Diamu; (among them a triumphal arch and some baths, also a 
hall with frescoes, rcprc-si'nting the goddess herself ready for the 
chase) still exist. 

The ancient road from Capua went on beyond the Vicus 
Dianae to the Volturnus (remains of the bridge still exist) and 
then turned east along the river valley to Caiatia and Telesia, 
Other roads ran to Puteoli and Cumae (the so-called Via 
Gampana) and to Neapolis, and as we have seen the Via Appia 
pa.ssed through Capua, which was thus the most important road 
centre of Campania {(/.v.). 

See Th. Mommsen in Corpus Inscrip. Lot. x. (Berlin, 1883), p. 365 
se(|.; J. Beloch, Campanicn (Breslau, i8go), 295 se<|.; Ch. Hulsen in 
l’.iuly-Wi,ssowa,/i;ealfHcj’i.lu/>aiiK!(Stuttgart.i8y9),iii. 1535. (T.As.) 

CAPUCHIN MONKEY, the English name of a tropical 
American monkey scientifically known as Cebus eapucinus; the 
plural, capuchins, is extended to embrace all the numerous 
species of the same genus, whose range extends from Nicars^ua 
to Paraguay. These monkeys, whose native name is sapajou, 
are the typical representatives of the family Cebidae, and belong 
to a sub-family in which the tail is generally prehensile. Erom 
the other genera of that group (Cebituu) with prehensile tails 
capuchins are distinguished by the comparative shortness of 
that appendage, and the absence of a naked area on the under 
surface of its extremity. The hair is not woolly, the general 
build is rather stout, and the limbs are of moderate length and 
slenderness. The name capuchin is derived from the somewhat 
cowl-like form assumed by the thick hair on the crown of the 
head of the sapajous. In their native haunts these monkeys 
go about in troops of considerable size, frequenting the summits 
of the tall forest-trees, from which they seldom, if ever, descend. 
In addition to fruits of various kinds, they consume tender 
shoots and bud.s, insects, eggs and young birds. Many of the 

’ The name comes from the aqueduct {forma) erected by Augustus 
for the supply of Capua, remains of which still exist. 
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species arc difficult to distinguish, and very little is known of their 
habits in a wild state, although several members of the.group 
are common in captivity (see Pkimates). (R. I..*) 

CAPUCHINS, an order of friars in the Roman Githolic Church, 
the chief and only permanent offshoot from the Franciscans. 

It arose about the year 1520, when Matteo di Bassi, an “ Obser¬ 
vant ’’ Franciscan, became possessed of the idea that the habit 
worn by the Franciscans was not the one that St Francis had 
worn; accordingly he made himself a pointed or pyramidal 
hood and also allowed his beard to grow and went about bare¬ 
footed. His superiors tried to suppress these innovations, but 
in 1528 he obtained the sanction of Clement Vll. and also the 
permission to live as a hermit and to go about everywhere 
preaching to the poor ; and these permissions were not only for 
himself, but for all such as might join him in the attempt to 
reltore the most literal observance possible of St Francis s rule. 
Matteo was soon joined by others. The Observants opposed 
the movement, but the Conventuals supported it, and so Matteo 
and his companions were formed into a congregation, called 
the Hermit Friars Minor, as a branch of the Conventual Fran¬ 
ciscans, but with a vicar of their own, subject to the jurisdiction 
of the general of the Conventuals. From their hood {capuche) 
thev received the popular name of (apuchins. In 1529 fhey 
had four houses and held their first general chapter, at which 
their special rules were drawn up. The eremitical idea was 
abandoned, but the life was to he one of extreme austerity, 
simplicity and poverty—in all things as near an approach to 
St Francis's idea as was practicable. Neither the monasteries 
nor the congregation should possess anything, nor were imy 
devices to be resorted to for evading this law ; no large provision 
against temporal wants should be made, and the supplies in the 
house should never exceed what was necessary for a few days. 
Kvervthing was to l)e obtained by begging, and the friars were 
not allowed even to touch money. The communities were to be 
small, eight being fixed as the normal number and twelve as the 
limit. In furniture and clothing extreme simplicity was enjoined 
and the friars were to go bare-footed without even sandals. 
Besides the choral ainonical office, a portion of which was recited 
at midnight, there were two hours of private prayer daily. The 
fasts and disciplines were rigorous and frequent. The great ex¬ 
ternal work was preaching and spiritual ministrations among 
the poor. In theology the Capuchins abandoned the later j 
h'ranciscan school of Scotus, and returned to the earlier school 
of B<mavcntura (q.v.). The new congregation at the outset 
of its history underwent a series of severe blows. The two 
founders left it, Matteo di llassi to return to the Observants, 
while his first companion, on being superseded in the office of 
vicar, became so insubordinate that he had to be expelled. 
The case of the third vicar, Bernardino Ochino {q.v,), who became 
a C.alvinist, 1543, and married, was even more disastrous. 
This mi.shap brought the whole congregation under the suspicion 
of heretical tendencies and the pope resolved to suppress it; 
he was with difficulty induced to allow it to continue, but the 
Capuchins were forbidden to preach. In a couple of years the 
authorities were satisfied as to the soundness of the general body 
of Capuchin friars, and the permission to preach was restored. 
The congregation at once began to multiply with extraordinary 
rapidity, and by the end of the i6th century the Capuchins had 
spread all over the Catholic parts of Europe, so that in i6iq 
they were freed from their dependence on the Conventual 
Franciscans and became an independent order, with a general 
of their own. They are said to have had at that time 1500 hou.ses 
divided into fifty provinces. They were one of the chief factors 
in the Catholic Counter-reformation, work^ a.ssiduously 
among the poor, preaching, catechir.ing, confe-ssing in all parts, 
and impressing the minds of the common people by the great 
poverty and ^sterity of their life. By these means they were 
also extradtiliha^ successful in making converts from Pro¬ 
testantism J^'^tholicism. Nor were the activities of the 
CapffldhWSHwIifed to Europe. From an early date thej; under- 
toOT missioitt to the heathen in America, Asia and Africa, and 
at the middle of the 17th century a Capuchin missionary college 


was founded in Rome for the purpose of preparing their subjects 
for foreign missions. A large number of Capuchins have suffered 
martyrdom for the Gospel. This activity in Eurojjc and else¬ 
where continued until the close of the i8th century, when the 
number of Capuchin friars was estimated at 31,000. 

Like all other orders, the Capuchins suffered severely from 
the secularizations and revolutions of the end of the iSth century 
and the first half of the 19th; but they survived the strain, 
and during the latter part of the 19th century rapidly recovered 
ground. At the beginning of the present century there were 
fifty provinces with some 500 monasteries and 300 h(jspices or 
lesser houses; and the number of Capuchin friars, including 
lay-brothers, was reckoned at 9500. In England there are ten 
or twelve Capuchin raomusteries, and in Ireland three. The 
Capuchins now po.ssess the church of the Portiuncula at Assisi. 
The Capuchins still keep up their missionary work and have some 
200 missionary stations in all parts of the world—notably India, 
Abyssinia and the Turkish empire. Though “ the poorest of all 
orders,” it has attracted into its ranks an extraordinary number 
of the highest nobility and even of royalty. The celebrated 
Father Mathew, the apostle of Temperance in Irelatid, was a 
Capuchin friar. Like the Franciscans the Capuchins wear a 
brown habit. 

The Capuchines are Capuchin nuns. They were founded 
in 1538 in Naples. They lived according to the rules and regu¬ 
lations of the Capuchin friars, and so austere was the life that 
they were called “ Sisters of Suffering.” The order spread to 
France and Spain, and a few convents still exist. 

In order fully to grasp tlic meaning of llio Capuchin ri'lorm, it is 
necessary to know the oiitliiies of Franciscan history (sec I'liANCis- 
CANs). There does not appear to be anv modem general history of 
the Capuchin order as a whole, tlioiigh there arc histones of vanous 
provinces .and of the foreign missions. The refi'rences to all this 
literature will be found in the article " Kapuzineroiden ” in Wetzer 
und Welte, Kirchtnlexioon (2nd ed.), which is the best general sketch 
on the subject. Shorter sketches, with the needful references, are 
given in Max Heimbucher, Orden und Kongregationeii (iffyb), i, 
and in Jlerzog-Hauck, Realencyklopddie. (3rd ed.), art. “ Ku^MinM'Jn 
Hclyot’s Hist, des nrdres uUgieux (lyya), vii. c. 24 arid cj .aij, 
gives an account of the Capuchins up to the end of the 17th 
century. (E. C. B.) 

CAPUS, ALFRED (1858- ), French author, was born at 

Aix, in Provence, on the 2Sth of Novemlier 1858. In 1878 he 
published, in collaboration with L. Vonoven, a volume of short 
stories, and in the next year the two produced a one-act piece, 
l.e Mari malgre lui, at the Theatre Gluny. He had been educated 
as an engineer, but became a journalist, and joined the staff 
of the Figaro in 1894. His novels, Qui perd gagiie (1800), Faux 
Depart (1891), d’arientures (1895), which belong to this 

period, dciicribe the struggles of three young men at the beginning 
of their career. From the first of these he took his first comedy, 
Brignol et sa fille (Vaudeville, 23rd November 1894). Among 
his later plays are Innocent (1896), written with Alphonse Allais; 
rentes folks (1897); Rosine (1897); Mariagc bourgeois (1898) ; 
Les Maris de Leontine (1900); La Bourse ou la vie (1900); 2.0 
Veine (1901); La Petite Fonctionnaire (1901); Les Deux Ecoles 
(1902); LaChdtelaine{vj02)\ i:Adversaire{ie)Oi),'K\t \\Emmanuel 
Ar^ne, which was produced in London by Mr George Alexander 
as The Man of the Moment, and Plotre Jeunesse (1904), the first 
of his plays to be represented at the Theatre Fran^ais ; Monsieur 
Piegois (1905); and, in collaboration with Lucien Descaves, 
VAttentat (1906). 

See Edouard Quet, Alfred Ciipus (1904^ with appreciation-s by 
varioub authors, in the scries of CH^hrith d'aufourd hut. 

CAPYBARA, or CaRPINCHO {Hydroehaerus eapyhara), the 
largest living rodent mammal, characterized by its moderately 
long limbs, partially-webbed toes, of which there are four in 
front and three behind, hoof-like nails, sparse hair, short ears, 
deft upper lip and the absence of a tail. The dentition is 
peculiar on account of the great size and complexity of the last 
upper molar, which is composed of about twelve plates, and 
exceeds in length the three teeth in front. The front surface 
of the incisors has a broad, shallow groove. Capybaras are 
aquatic rodents, frequenting the banks of lakes and rivers, and 
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being sometimes found where the water is brackish. They 
generally associate in herds, and spend most of the day in covert 
on the banks, feeding in the evening and morning. When dis¬ 
turbed they make for the water, in which they swim and dive 
with expertness, often remaining below the surface for several 
minutes. Their usual food consists of water-plants and bark, 
but in cultivated districts they do much harm to crops. Their 
cry is a low, abrupt grunt. From five to eight is the usual 
number in a litter, of which there appears to l>e only one in the 
year; and the young are carried on their piirent's back when 
in the water. Extinct species of capybura occur in the tertiary 
deposits of Argentina, some of which were considerably larger 
than the living form. Capybaras belong to the family Caviidae, 
the leading characteristics of which are given in Roi>f.ntia. 
When full-grown the entire length of the animal is about 4 ft., 
and the girth 3 ft. Their geographical range extends from 
Guiana to the river Plate. Capybaras can be easily tamed ; 
nuniljers are killed on land by jaguars and in the water by 
caimans—the alligators of South America. 

CAR (Late Uit. carra), a term originally applied to a small 
two-wheeled vehicle for transport (see tiARRiAOE), but also to 
almost anything in the nature of a carriage, chariot, &c., and 
to the carrying-part of a balloon. With some specific qualifica¬ 
tion (tram-car, street-car, railway-car, sleeping-car, motor-car, 
&c.) it is combined to sen'e as a general word instead of carriage 
or vehicle. From Ireland comes the “ jaunting-car,’’ which is 
in general use, both in the lown.s, where it is the commonest 
public carriage for hire, and in the country districts, where it is 
employed to carry the mails and for the use of tourists. Tlie 
gentry and more well-to-do farmers also use it as a private 
carriage in all parts of Ireland. The genuine Irish jaunting-car 
is a two-wlieeled vehicle constructed to carry four persons 
besides the driver. In the centre, at right angles to the axle, 
is u " well ” about 18 in. deep, used for carrying parcels or small 
luggage, and covered with a lid which is usually furnished with 
a cushion. The “ well ” provides a low back to each of the two 
seats, which arc in the form of wings placed over each wheel, 
with foot boards hanging outside the wheel on hinges, so that 
when not in use they can be turned up over the seats, thus 
reducing the widtli of the car (sometimes very necessary in the 
narrow count rj- roads) and protecting the seats from the 
weather. The passengers on each side sit with their backs to 
each other, with the “ well ” between them. The driver sits 
on a movable box-seat, or “ dicky,” a few inches high, placed 
across the head of the ” well,” with a footboard to which there 
is usually no splash-board attached. A more modem form of 
jaunling-car, known as a “ long car,” chiefly used for tourists, 
is a four-wheeled vehicle constructed on the same plan, which 
accommodates as many ns eight or ten passengers on each side, 
and two in addition on a high box-scat beside the driver. In the 
city of Cork a carriage known as an “ inside car ” is in common 
use. It is a two-wheeled covered carriage in which the pas¬ 
sengers sit lace to face as in a wagonette. In remote country 
districts the poorer peasants still sometimes use a primitive 
form of vehicle, called a “ low-backed car,” a simple square 
shallow box or shelf of wood fastened to an axle without springs. 
The two wheels are solid wooden disks of the rudest construction, 
generally without the protection of metal tires, and so small in 
diameter that the l)ody of the car is raised only a few inches from 
the ground. 

CARABINIERS, originally mounted troops of the French 
army, armed with the carabine (carbine). In 1690 one company 
of carabiniers was maintained in each regiment of cavalry. 
Their duties were analogous to those of grenadiers in infantry 
regiments—scouting, detached work, and, in general, all duties 
requiring special activity and address. They fought mounted 
and dismounted alike, and even took part in siege warfare in 
the trenches. At the battle of Neerwinden in 1693 all the cara- 
binier companies present were united in one body, and after 
the action Louis XIV. consolidated them into a permanent 
regiment with the name Royal Carabiniers. This was one of 
the old regiments which survived the French Revolution, at 
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which time the title was changed to “ horse grenadiers ” ; it is 
represented in the French army of to-day by the nth Cuirassiers. 
The carabiniers (6th Dragoon Guards) of the British army date 
from 1685, and received the title from lieinc armed with the 
carabine in 169*. Regimentally therefore they were one year 
senior to the French regiment of Royal Carabiniers, and as a 
matter of fact the\' took part as a regiment in the battle of 
Neerwinden. Up to 1745 their title was “ The King’s Cjkra- 
biniers”; from 1745 to 1788 they were called the 3rd Irish Horse, 
and from 1788 they have borne their present title. In the 
German army, one carubinicr regiment alone (and .Saxon Reiter 
regiment) remaias of the cavalry corps which formerly in various 
states bore the title. In Italy the gendarmerie are called cara¬ 
binieri, 

CARABOBO, the smallest of the thirteen states of Venezuela, 
bounded N. by the Ciuibbcan Sea, E. by the state of Aragua, S. 
by Zamora and W. by l.ara. Its area is 2985 sq. m., and its 
population, according to on official estimate of 1903, is 221,891. 
The greater part of its surface is mountainous with moderately 
elevated valleys of great fertility and productiveness, but south 
of the Cordillera there arc extensive grassy plains conterminous 
with those of Guarico and Zamora, on which large herds of cattle 
are pastured. The principal products of the state arc cattle, 
hides imd cheese from the southern plains, aiffeeand cereals from 
the higher valleys, sugar and aguardiente from the lower valleys 
about laikc Valencia, and cac.ao, coco-nuts and coco-nut fibre 
from the coast. Various minerals are also found in its south-west 
districts, about Nirgua. Tlie capital is Valencia, and its princi¬ 
pal towns arc Puerto Cabello, Montalban (cstim.ated pop. in 1904 
7500), 30 m. W.S.W. of Valencia; Nirgua (pop. in 1891 8394), 
an important commercial and mining town 36J m. S.W'. of 
Valencia, 2500 ft. above sea level; and Ocumare (pop. in 1891 
7493), near the coast 18J m. E. of Puerto Cabello, celebrated 
for the fine quality of its cacao. Carabobo is best known for the 
battle fought on the 24th of June 1821 on a plain at the southern 
exit from the psisscs through the Cordillera in this state, between 
the revolutionists under Bolivar and the Spanish forces under 
La Torre. It was one, of the four decisive Italtles of the wiu-, 
though the forces engaged were only a part of the two armies 
and numbered 2400 revolutionists (composed of 1500 mounted 
Uaneros known as the “ Apurc legion,” and 900 British), and 
3000 Spaniards. Tlie day was won by the British, who drove 
the Spaniards from the field at the point of the Imyonet, although 
at a terrible loss of life. The British legion was afterwards 
acclaimed by Bolivar as “ Salvadores de mi Patria.” The 
Spanish forces continued the war until near the end of 1823, but 
their operations were restricted to the districts on the coast. 

CARACAL, the capital of the department of Romanatzi, 
Rumania; situated in the plains between the lower reaches of 
the Jiu and Olt rivers, and on the railway from Corabia, beside 
the Danube, to Herraannstadt in Transylvania. Pop. (1900) 
12,055. Uaracal has little trade, except in grain. Its chief 
buildings are the prefecture, school of arts and crafts and several 
churches. There are some ruins of a tower, built in A.p. 217 by 
the Roman emperor Caracalla, after whom the place is named. 
In 1596 Michael the Brave of 'Walachia defeated the Turks near 
Caracal. 

CARACAL {Lynx caracal), sometimes called Persian lynx, an 
animal widely distributed tooughout south-western Asia, and 
over a large portion of Africa. It is somewhat larger than a fox, 
of a uniform reddish brown colour above, and whitish beneath, 
with two white spots alxjve each of the eyes, and a tuft of long 
black hair at the tip of the ears ; to these it owes its name, whidi 
is derived from Turkish words signifying “ black-ear.” There 
is little information as to the habits of this animal in a wild 
state. Dr W. T. Blanford considers that it dwells among grass 
and bushes rather than in forests. Its prey is said to conmt 
largely of gazelles, small deer, hares and peafowl and other binds. 
The caracal is easily tamed, and in some parts of India is trained 
to capture the smaller antelopes and deer and stadi birds as the 
crane and pelican. According to Blyth, it is a favourite amuse¬ 
ment among the natives to let loose a couple of tame carocak 
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among a flock of pigeons feeding on the ground, when each will 
strike down a number of birds before the flock can escape. 
Frequent reference is made in Greek and Roman literature to 
the lynx, and from such descriptions as are given of it there is 
little doubt that the caracal, and not the European lynx, was 
referred to. In South Africa, where the caracal abounds, its 
hide is made by the Zulus into skin-cloaks, known as karosses. 
According to W. L. Sclater, these when u.scd as blankets are said 
to be beneficial in cases of rheumatism ; an ointment prepared 
from tbe fat of the animal being employed for the same purpose. 
The North African caracal has been separated as Lynx, or 
Caracal, berberorum, but it is best regarded as a local race. 

CARACALLA (or Cakacallus), MARCUS AURELIUS 
ANTONINUS (18^217), Roman emperor, eldest son of the 
enjperor Septimius Severus, was born at Lugdunum (Lyons) on 
the 4th of April 186. Ilis original name was Bassianus ; his 
nickname t'aracalla was derived from the long Gallic tunic which 
he wore and introduced into the army. He further received the 
imperial title of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus at the time when 
his father declared himself the adopted son of M. Aurelius. After 
the death of Severus (211) at Eboracum (York) in Britain, 
Caracalla and his brother Geta, who had accompanied their 
father, returned to Rome as colleagues in the supreme power. 
In order to secure the .sole authority, Caracalla barbarously 
murdered his brother in his mother’s arms, and at the same time 
pul to death some 20,000 persons, who were suspected of favour¬ 
ing him, amongst them the jurist Papinianus. An important 
act of his reign (212) was the bestowal of the rights of Roman 
citizenship upon all free inhabitants of the empire, although the 
main object of Caracalla was doubtless to incrca.se the amount 
of revenue derived from the tax on inheritances or legacies to 
which only Roman citizens were liable. His own extravagances 
and the demands of the soldiery were a perpetual drain upon his 
resources, to meet which he resorted to taxes and extortion of 
every description. He spent the remainder of his reign wandering 
from place to place, a mode of life to which he was said to have 
been driven by the pangs of remorse. Handing over the reins 
of government to his mother, he set out in 213 for Raetia, where 
he carried on war against the .Alamanni ; in 214 he attacked the 
Goths in Daria, whence he proceeded by way of Thrace to Asia 
Minor, and in 215 crossed to Alexandria. Here he took vengeance 
for the bitter sarcasms of the inhabitants against himself and his 
mother by ordering a general massacre of the youths capable of 
bearing arms. In 216 he ravaged Mesopotamia because Arta- 
banus, the Parthian king, refused to give him his daughter in 
marriage. He spent the winter at Edessa, and in 217, when he 
recommenced his campaign, he was murdered between Edessa 
and Carrhae on the 8th of April at the instigation of Opellius 
(Opilius) Macrinus, pracfcct of the praetorian guard, who 
succeeded him. .Amongst the numerous buildings with which 
Garacalla adorned the city, the most famous are the thermae, 
and the triumphal .arch of Septimius Severus in the forum. 

AuTiioKmKS. - Dio Cassius Ixxvii.. Ixxviii. ; Horodian iii. 10. 
iv. 14 ; lives of Caracalla, Severus and Geta, in Scril>lores Histuriae 
A uguxlae \ Evitropiiis viii. 10-22; Aurelius N'ictor, J)e Caesaribus, 
2o-2,s ; Hpil. 20-2.S : Zosimus i. g-io ; H. Scliiller, Gexchichte der 
I omiseken Kaiserieil (1883), 738 ff.; I’auly-Wissowa, Uealewyclnpddie, 
ii. 2434 fi. (von Rohden). 

CAnkCAS, the principal city and the capital of the Dnited 
States of Venezuela, situated at the western extremity of an 
elevated valley of the Venezuelan G)ast Range known as the 
plain of Chacao, 6^ m. S.S.E. of La Guaira, its port on the 
(jirihbean coast, in lat. 10° 30' N., long. 67° 4' W. The plain 
is about lira, long by 3 m. wide, and is separated from the 
coast by a part of the mountain chain which extends along 
almost the entire water front of the republic. It is covered with 
well-«dtivated plantations. The Guaira river, a branch of the 
Tuy, traverses the plain from west to east, and flows past the 
city on the south. Among its many small tributaries are the 
Catoche, Caroata and Anauco, which flow down through the city 
from the north and give it a natural surface drainage. The city 
is built at the narrow end of the valley and at the foot of the 


Cerro de Avila, and stands from 2887 to 3442 ft. above sea level, 
the elevation of the Plaza de Bolivar, its topographical centre, 
being 3025 ft. Two miles north-east is the famous Silla de 
Caracas, whose twin summits, like a gigantic old-fashioned 
saddle (silla), rise to an elevation of 8622 ft.; and the Naiguet6, 
still farther eastward, overlooks the valley from a height of 
9186 ft. The climate of Caracas is often descrilx'd as that of 
perpetual spring. It is subject, however, to extreme and rapid 
variations in temperature, to alternations of dry and humid 
winds (the latter, called catias, being irritating and oppressive), 
to chilling night mists brought up from the coast by the westerly 
winds, and to other influences productive of malaria, catarrh, 
fevers, bilious disorders and rheumatism. The maximum and 
minimum temperatures range from 84° to 48° F., the annual 
mean being about 66°, and Uie daily variation is often as much 
as 15°. The city is built with its streets running between the 
cardinal points of the compass and crossing each other at right 
angles. Two intersecting central streets also divide the city 
into four sections, in each of which the streets are methodically 
named and numbered, as North 3rd, 5lh, 7th, &c., or West and, 
4th, 6th, &r., according to direction and location. I'his method 
of numeration dates from the time of Guzman Blanco, but the 
common people adhere to the names bestowed upon the city 
squares in earlier times. The streets arc narrow, but are clean 
and well-paved, and are lighted by electricity and gas. There 
are several handsome squares and public gardens, adorned with 
statues, trees and .shrubbery. The principal square is the Plaza 
de Bolivar, the conventional centre of the city, in which stands 
a bronze equestrian statue of Bolivar, and on which face the 
cathedral, archbishop's residence, Casa Amarilla, national 
library, general post office and other public offices. The Inde- 
pendencia Park, formerly called Calvario I’ark, which occupies 
a hill on the west side of the city, is the largest and most attractive 
of the public gardens. Among the public edifices are the cnpitol, 
which occupies a whole square, the university, of nearly equal 
size, the cathedral, pantheon, masonic temple (built by the 
state in the spendthrift days of Guzman Blanco), national 
library, opera-house, and a number of large churches. The city 
is generously provided with all the modem public services, 
including two street ear lines, local and long distance telephone 
lines, eleclric power and light, and waterworks. The principal 
water supply is derived from the Maearao river, 15 ni. distant. 
Railway connexion with the port of La Guaira was opened in 1883 
by means of a line 23 m. long. Another line (the Gran Ferro- 
carril de Venezuela) passes through the mountains to Valencia, 
Him. distant, and two short lines run to neighbouring villages, 
one to Pctarc and Santa Lucia, and the other to El Valle. The 
archbishop of Venezuela resides in Caracas and has ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over the dioceses of Ciudad Bolivar, Calabozo, 
Barquisimeto, Mdrida and Maracaibo. There are no manu¬ 
factures of note. 

Caracas was founded in 1367 by Diego de Losada under 
the pious title of Santiago de Leon de C^acas, and has been 
successively capital of the province of Caracas, of the captaincy- 
general of Caracas and Venezuela, and of the republic of 
Venezuela. It is also one of the two chief cities, or capitals, of the 
Federal district. It was the birthplace of Simon llolivar, and 
claims the distinction of being the first colony in South America 
to overthrow Spanish colonial authority. The city was almost 
totally destroyed by the great earthquake of 1812. In the war 
of independence it was repeatedly subjected to pillage and 
slaughter by both parties in the strife, and did not recover its 
losses for many years. In 1810 its population was estimated at 
50,000; seventy-one years later the census of 1881 gave it only 
55,638. In 1891 its urban population was computed to be 
72,429, which in 1904 was estimated to have increased to about 
90,000. 

CARACCI, LODOVICO, AGOSTINO, and ANNIBALE, three 
celebrated Italian painters, were bom at Bolc^na in 1555,1557, 
and 1560 respectively. Lodovico, tbe eldest, son of a butcher, 
was uncle to the two younger, .^ostino and Annitole, soas of a 
tailor, and had nearly finished his professional studies before the 
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others had begun their education. From being a reputed dunce, 
while studying under Tintoretto in Venice, he gradually rose, by 
an attentive observation of nature and a careful examination of 
the works of the great masters preserved at Uologna, Venice, 
Florence and Parma, to measure himself with the teachers of his 
day, and ultimately projected the opening of a rival school in his 
native place. Finding himself unable to accomplish his design 
without assistance, he sent for his two nephews, and induced 
them to abandon their handicrafts (Agostino Ijeing a goldsmith, 
and Annibale a tailor) for the profession of painting. Agostino 
he first placed under the care of Fontana, retaining Annibale in 
his own studio ; but he afterwards sent both to Venice and Parma 
to copy the works of Titian, Tintoretto and Correggio, on which 
his own taste had been formed. On their return, the three 
relatives, assisted by an eminent anatomist, Anthony de la Tour, 
opened, in 1589, an academy of painting under the name of the 
Ineamminati (or, as we might paraphrase it, the Right Road), 
provided with numerous casts, books and bassi-rilievi, which 
Lodovico had collected in his travels. From the affability and 
kindness of the Caracci, and their real for the scientific education 
of the students, their academy rose rapidly in popular estimation, 
and soon'every other school of art in Bologna was deserted and 
closed. They continued together till, at the invitation of Cardinal 
Farnese, Annibale and Agostmo went to Rome in 1600 to paint 
the gallery’ of the cardinal’s palace. The superior praises awarded 
to Agostino inflamed the jealousy of Annibale, already kindled 
by the brilliant reception given by the pupils of the Ineamminati 
to Agostino’s still highly celebrated picture of the “ Communion 
of St jerome,” and the latter was dismissed to Parma to paint 
the great saloon of the Casino. Here he died in 1602, when on 
the eve of finishing his renowned painting of “Celestial,’Terrestrial 
and Venal Love.” Annibale continued to work alone at the 
h'amese gallery till the designs were completed; but, dis¬ 
appointed at the miserable remuneration offered by the cardinal, 
he retired to Naples, where an unsuccessful contest for a great 
work in the church of the Jesuits threw him into a fever, of 
which he died in j 609. Lodovico always remained at his academy 
in Bologna (excepting for a short visit to his cousin at Rome), 
though invited to execute paintings in all parts of the country. 
He filed in 1619, and was interred in the church of Santa Maria 
Maddalena. The works of Lodovico are numerous in the chapels 
of Bologna. The most famous arc—The “ Madonna standing on 
the moon, with St Francis and St Jerome beside her, attended by 
a retinue of angels ” ; “ John the Baptist,” “ St Jerome,” “ .St 
Benedict ” and “ St Cecilia ” : and the “ Limbo of the Fathers.” 
He was by far the most amiable of the three painters, rising 
superior to all feelings of jealousy towards his rivals, and though 
he received large sums for his productions, yet, from his almost 
unparalleled liberality to the students of the. academy, he died 
poor. With skill in painting Agostino combined the greatest 
proficiency in engraving (which he had studied under Cornelius 
dc Cort) and high accomplishments as a scholar. He died not 
untroubled by remorse for the indecencies which, in accordance 
with the corruption of the time, he had introduced into some 
of his engravings. The works of Annibale are more diversified 
in style than those of the others, and comprise specimens of 
painting after the manner of Correggio, Titian, Paolo Veronese, 
Raphael and Michelangelo. The most distinguished are the 
“ Dead Christ in the lap of the Madonna ” ; the “ Infant and 
St John ” ; “ St Catherine ” ; “ St Roch distributing alms ” 
(now in the Dresden gallery); and the “ Saviour wailed over by 
the Maries,” at present in possession of the earl of Carlisle. He 
frefjuently gave great importance to the landscape in his com¬ 
positions. The reputation of Annibale is tarni.shed by his 
jealousy and vindictiveness towards his brother, and the licen¬ 
tiousness of his disposition, which contributed to bring him to a 
comparatively early grave. 

The three Caracci were the founders of the so-called F.clectic 
school of painting,—the principle of which was to study in the 
works of the great masters the several excellences for which they 
had been respectively pre-eminent, and to combine these in the 
productions of the school itself; for instance, there was to be the 
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design of Raphael, the power of Michelangelo, the colour of 
Titian, and so on. 

See A. Venturi, J Caracci e la loro scuola, 1805. (W. M. R.) 

CARACCIOLO, FRANCESCO, Prince (i7,'j2-i799), Neapolitan 
admiral and revolutionist, was bom on the 18th of January 
1732, of a noble Neapolitan family. He entered the navy and 
learned his seamanship under Rodney. He fought with 
distinction in the British service in the American War of Inde¬ 
pendence, against the Barbary pirates, and against the French 
at Toulon under Lord Hotham. The Bourbons placed the 
greatest confidence in his skill. When on the approach of the 
French to Naples King Ferdinand IV. and Queen Mary Caroline 
fled to Sicily on board Nelson’s ship the “ Vanguard ” (December 
1798), Caracciolo escorted them on the frigate “ Sannita.’’ He 
was the only prominent Neapolitan trusted by the king, but 
even the admiral’s loyalty was shaken by T'erdinand’s cowalCly 
flight. On reaching Palermo Caracciolo asked permission to 
return to Naples to look after his own private affairs (January 
’799)- "Jbis was granted, but when he arrived at Naples he 
found all the arisPx'racy and educated middle classes infatuated 
with the I'Vench revolutionary ideas, and he himself was received 
with great enthusiasm. He seems at first to have intended to 
live a retired life; but, finding that he mu.st either join the 
Republican party or escape to Procida, then in the hands of the 
English, in which case even his intimates would regard him as 
a traitor and his property would have been confiscated, he was 
induced to adhere to the new order of things and took command 
of the republic’s naval forces. Once at sea, he fought actively 
against the British and Neapolitan squadrons and prevented 
the landing of .some Royalist bands. A few days later all the 
French tniops in Naples, except 500 men, were recalled to the 
north of Italy. 

Caracciolo then attacked Admiral Thurn, who from the 
“ Minerva ” commanded the Royalist fleet, and did some damage 
to that vessel. But the British fleet on the one hand and Cardinal 
I'abrizio Ruffo’s amiy on the other made resistance impossible. 
The Republicans and the 500 French had retired to the castles, 
and Caracciolo landed and tried to esaipe in disguise. But 
he was betrayed and arrested by a Royalist officer, who on the 
2gth of June brought him in chains on board Nelson’s flagship 
the “ Foudroyant.” It is doubtful whether Caracciolo should 
have been included in the capitulation concluded with the 
Republicans in the castles, as that document promised life and 
liberty to those who surrendered before the blockade of the forts, 
whereas he w,as arrested afterwards, but as the whole capitulation 
was violated the point is immaterial. Moreover, the admiral’s 
fate was decided even before his capture, because on the 27th 
of June the British minister. Sir W. Hamilton, had communicated 
to Nelson Queen Mary Caroline’s wish that Caracciolo should 
be hanged. As soon ns he was brought on board. Nelson ordered 
Thum to summon a court martial composed of Caracciolo’s 
former officers, Thurn himself being a personal enemy of the 
accused. The court was held on board the “ Foudroyant,” 
which was British territory—a most indefensible proceeding. 
Caracciolo was charged with high treason ; he had asked to be 
judged by British officers, which was refused, nor was he allowed 
to summon witnesses in his defence. He was condemned to 
death by three votes to two, and as soon us the sentence was 
communicated to Nelson the latter ordered that he should be 
hanged at the yard-arm of the “ Minerva ” the next morning, 
and his body thrown into the sea at sundown. Even the cus¬ 
tomary twenty-four hours’ respite for confession was denied 
him, and his request to be shot instead of hanged refused. The 
sentence was duly carried out on the 30th of June 1799. 

Caracciolo was technically a traitor to the king whose uniform 
he had worn, but apart from the wave of revolutionary 
enthusiasm which had spread all over the educated classes of 
Italy, and the fact that treason to a government like that of the 
Neapolitan Bourbons could hardly be regarded as a crime, 
there was no necessity for Nelson to make himself the executor 
of the revenge of Ferdinand and Mary Caroline. His greaUit 
offence, as Captain Mahan remarks (Life of Nelson, i. 440), w*a 
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committed against his own country by sacrificing his inalienable 
character as the representative of tlie king of Great Britain 
to his secondary and artificial character as delegate of the king 
of Naples. The only explanation of Ndson’s conduct is to be 
found in his infatuation for Lady Hamilton, whose low ambition 
made her use her iniiuence over him in the interest of Queen 
Mary Caroline's malignant spite. 

^oT^oR1T^Ts.—Brsides the general works on Xclson and Naples, 
siM'h as P. Collftta's Storia del l^eame dt (Florence, 1848), 

there is a 1 *ukc amount ol special literature on the subject. Nelson 
and tfic Nfiif^olilan Jacohins (Navy Kccords Society, 1003) contains 
all the docunniits on the episode, iucludiug those incorrectly tran¬ 
scribed by A. Pumas in his liorboni di Napoli (Naples. iHb2-T8<^>3). 
with an introduction dolendmg Nelson by H. C. Gutteridge ; the 
wotk contains a bibliography. 'I he case against Nelson is st‘t forth 
I)y Professor J*. Villari in his article " Nelson, Caracciolo, v la Repub- 
biV»a NapoUtdtia ” {Nnova lOtli l’'el)ruary iftoQ) : Captain 

A. T. Mahan has replied m “ 1’he Neapolitan Republic and Nelson's 
Accusers” {Hufilish Jh'iioriiol Ueview, July iBoq), Nelson at 
Naples ” (ibid., October jcmx)}. and “ Nelson at Naples ” (Athenaeum, 
8tli July 18(19) ; see also F. Lemini. Nelson c Cataniolo (Idorence. 
i8()8); C. Giglioli, Naples iu jygg (Loudon, l()(>3) ; Freiherr von 
Helfort, rahi:-iii Ruffo (Vumna. 1882); 11. Hiilfcr, Die neapoli- 
iamsi he Repuhh'h des jnlires ijcft) (T.eipzig, 1884). (T.. V.*) 

CARACOLE (a It. wiinl, tlio ori('iii of which is rloulilful,moan¬ 
ing the wheeling about of a liorse ; in Spanish and Portuguese 
caracal means a snail with a spiral shell), a turn or wheeling 
in horsemanship to the left or right, or to both alternately, so 
t'oat the movements of the horse clescrihe a zig-zag course. 
The term has been used Icxisely and erroneously to describe any 
display of fancy riding. It is also used fur a spiral staircase in 
ii tower. 

CARACTACUS, strictly C.Mt tTACfs, the Latin form of u Celtic 
name, which survives in Caradix.' and other jiroper names. The 
most famous bearer of the name was the British rhieffcein who 
led the nati\e resistance to the Roman invaders in a.d. 4S 51, 
and was finally captured and sent to Rome (Tae. Ann. xii. 3,5, 
Dio. lx.). Two old camps on the Welsh border are now called 
Caer Claradoc, but the names seem to be the invention of anti¬ 
quaries and not genuinely ancient memorials of the Celtic hero. 

CARAOOC SERIES, in gcolog>% the name introduced by 
R. 1 . Murchison in 183Q for the sandstone series of Caer Caradoe 
in Shropshire, Kngland. The limits of Murchison's Caradoe 
series ha\e since been soinewhal modified, and through the 
labours of C. Lapworth the several members of the series have 
been precisely defined by means of graptolitic zones. These 
zones are identical with those found in the rocks of the same 
age in North Wales, the Bala series (y.J'.), and the terms Bala 
or Caradoe series are used indifferently by geologists when 
referring to the uppermost suhstage of the Ordovician System. 
The Ordoeieian rucks of the Caradoe. distriet have Ireen sub¬ 
divided into the followdng beds, in descending order: the 
Trinuckus shales, Aclou Scott beds, Longvillc flags, Chatwell 
and Soudley sandstones, Ifaxnage shales and Hoar Edge grits 
and limestone. In the Comdon district in the same county the 
Caradoe scries is represented by the Marrington group of ashes 
and sltalcs tind the Spy Wood group beneath them ; these two 
groups of strata are sometimes spoken of as the Chirbury scries. 
In the Breidden district are the barren Criggeon shales with 
ashes and flows of andesite. 

In tlie Lake district the Coiiiston limestone serie.s represents the 
Uppi'r Camduemn. the lower portion lieinx taken up by pud. of tlie 
great Borrowdale eolcanif senes of rocks. The Conistou limestone 
seiies contains the lollowing .subdivisions 

Asligill group (.\shgill shales and Slatiracrfihaliis limestone). 

Kiesicv limestone. 

Sleddiile Ri'oiii) (Appletliwaite beds=Ujiper t'oniston limestone 
conglomerate; A'avlside rhyolite; stye end beeLs-Iaswer 
t'oniston limestone. 

Roman Fell group (Corona beds). 

The Puftoii shales and Prygill .shales aro equivalents of the 
.Sledd.de group. 

Rtakh of Caradoe age are well dcM'lotied in soutlicrn Scotland ; in 
the tlirvan district they have been described as the Ardmillan series 
with the Drummock group and Barren Flagstone group in the tipper 
portion, and the Whltehou.se. Ardwell and Balclatchie groups in the 
lower part. Similarly, two divisions, known as the Upper and Lower 


llartfell scries, are recognized in the soutlicrn and central area, in 
IVebles.shirc, Ayrshire and Duralricsshire. 

In Ireland the Caradoe or Bala scries is represented by the lime¬ 
stones of Portr.'iine near Dublin and of the Chair of Kildan-; by the 
Ballymoney series of Wexford and Canialea shales of Co. Dow'n. 
In the Lough Mask district beds of this age arc found, as in W'ales. 
interstratified with volcanic lavas and tuffs. Other localities are 
known in counties Tyrone. Meath and lamth, also in l.amlxiy Island. 

See OuuoviciAN System; also C. Lapworth. Anti, and Mag. 
Nat. Nisi.. 3th series, vol. vi., 1S80 ; Oeol. Mag., l88y ; C. Lapworth 
and W. W. Watts, Prnr. Gent. Assoc., xiii.. 181,4 ; J. E. Marr, Gaol. 
Mag., i8y’ ; J. E. Marr anti T. Koberbs, Q. j. G. S., 1883 ; B. N. 
Pearli and J, Horne, " .Silurian Rocks of Great Britain.” vol. i., jSyy 
(Mem. Gevl. .‘Stm'ey). (J. A. H.) 

CARALES (Gr. Kiqiu/Xis, mod. Cagliari, q.v.), the most 
important ancient city of Sardinia, situated on the south roast 
of the island. Its foundation is generally attributed to the 
Carthaginians, and I’unic tombs exist in considerable numbers 
near the present cemetery on the cast and still more on the rocky 
platefiu to the north-west of the town. It first appears in Roman 
history in the Second I’unic War, and probably obtained full 
Roman civic rights from Julius Caesar. In imperial times it was 
the most important town in the island, mainly owing to its fine 
sheltered harbour, where a detachment of the classis Misenas 
was stationed. In the 4th .and 3th centuries it was probably tlie 
seat of tlie /tracses Sardiniac. It is mentioned as an important 
harbour in the (iothic and C.ildoific wars. It was also the chief 
point of the road system of Sardinia. Roads ran hence to Olhia 
by the cast roast, and through the centre of the island, to Othoca 
(Orislano) direct, tind tlicnee to Ollfia (probably the most 
frequented route), through the mining district to Sulci and 
along the south and west coasts to Othoca. The hill occupied 
by the I’isan fortifications and the medieval town within them 
must have l>cen the acropolis of the Curlhagiiiian scttleirient ; 
it is impossible to .suppose that a citadel presenting such natural 
adv'antiiges was not occupied. The Romans, tot>, probably 
made use of it, though the lower quarters were mainly occupied 
in imperial times. A. Taraniclli (.Wolkic dcgli Scavi, 1903, 
41 seq.) rightly points out that the nucleus of the Roman tniini- 
cipium is probably represented In' the present quarter of the 
Marina, in which the streets intersect at right angles and Roman 
remains are frequently found in the subsoil. An inscription 
found some way to the north towards the amphitheatre speaks 
of pas ing in the stpiares and streets, and of chains constructed 
under Domitian in A.l>. 83 (F. Vivanet in Nalhie dcgli Scavi, 
1897, 279). The amphitheatre occupies a natural depression in 
the roc.k just below the acropolis, and open towards the sea with 
a fine view. Its axes are 95 J and 79 yds., and it is in the main cut 
in the rock, though some parts of it are built with concrete. 
Below it, to the south, are considerable remains of ancient 
reservoirs for rain-water, upon which the city entirely depended. 
This nurleus extended both to the east and to the west; in the 
former direction it ran some way inland, on the east of the castle 
hill. Here were the amlndatian.es or public promenades con¬ 
structed by the pro-consul Q. Cuecilius Mctcllus before a.u. 6 
(Carp. Inscrip. Lat. x,, Berlin, 1883, No. 7581). Here also, not far 
from the shore, the remains of Roman baths, with a fine coloured 
mosaic pavement, representing deities riding on marine monsters, 
were found in 1907. To the east was the necropolis of Bonaria, 
where both Punic and Roman tombs exist, and where, on the 
site of the present cemetery, Christian catacombs have been 
discovered (h'. Vivanet in Notide dcgli Scavi, 1892, 183 seq.; 
G. Pinza in Nuovo BuHettiiui di Archeologia Cristiana, 1901, 
6r seq.). But the western quarter seems to have been far more 
important; it e.xtcndcd along the lagoon of S. Cilia (which lies 
to the north-west of the town, and which until the middle ages 
was an open bay) and on the lower slopes of the hill which rises 
above it. The chief discoveries which have been made arc noted 
by Taramelli (loc. cit.) and include some important buildings, of 
which a large Roman house (or group of houses) is the only one 
now visible (G. Spono in Notisic dcgli Scavi, 1876, 148, 173 ; 
1877, 28s ; j88o, J05, 405). Beyond this quarter begins an 
extensive Roman necropolis cxteoii^ along the edge of the hill 
north-east of the high road leading to the north-west; the most 
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important tomb is the so-called Grotta delle Vipere, the rock- 
hewn tomb of Cassius Philippus and Atilia Pomptilla, the sides 
of which are covered with inscriptions (Corpus Inser. Lot. x., 
Herlin, 1883, Nos. 75<>.V7S7ii)- Otlier tombs are also to be found 
on the high ground near the Punic tombs already mentioned. 
The latter are hewn perpendicularly in the rock, while the Roman 
tombs are chambers excavated horizontally. In the lagoon 
itself were found a large number of terra cottas, made of local 
clay, some being nrasks of both divinities and men (among them 
grotesf|ues) others representing hands and feet, others various 
animals, and of amphorae of various sizes and other vases. 
Some of the amphorae contained animals’ lames, possibly the 
remains of .sacrifiees. 'I'hcse objects are of the Punic period; 
they were all found in groups, and had apparently been arranged 
on a platform of piles in what was then a bay, in readiness for 
shipment (F. Vivanet in Nohae drgU Sraiii, 1803, 255). It is 
probable that the arropolis of Carales was occupied even in 
jirehistoric times; but more abundant truces of prehistoric 
settlements (pottery and fragments of obsidian, also kitchen 
middens, containing bones of animals and shells of molluscs 
used for human food) have been found on the Capo S. Elia 
to the south-east of the modern town (see A. Taramelli in 
Notizie degli Picavi, 1004, it) seq.). .\n inscription records the 
existence of a temple of Venus Erv’cina on this promontory in 
Roman times. The mu.seum contains an interesting collection 
of objects from many of the sites mentioned, and also from other 
parts ot the island ; it is in fact the most important in Sardinia, 
and is especially strong in prehistoric bronzes (see Sardinia). 

For the Roman inscnjitions see C. 1. L. cit., Nos. 7,^52-7807. (T. Vs.) 

CARAN O’ACHE, the pseudonym (meaning “ lead-penril ”) of 
Emmanuel Poird (1858-1000), French artist and illustrator, who 
was born and educated at Moscow, being the grandson of one of 
Napoleon’s officers who had settled in Russia. He determined 
to be a military painter, and when he arrived in Paris from 
Russia he found an iirtistic adviser in Detaille. He served five 
3'ears in the army, where the principal work allotted to him was 
the drawing of uniforms for the ministry of war. He embellished 
a short-lived journal. La Vie militaire, with a scries of illustra¬ 
tions, among them being some good-tempered caricatures of the 
German army, which showed how accurately he was acquainted 
wilh military detail. Hi.s special gift lay in pictorial anecdote, 
the story being represented at its different stages with irresistible 
effect, in the artist’s own mannered simplicity. Much of his 
work was contributed to La Vie parisienne, Le Figaro illustre, 
La Caricature. Le Chat noir, and he also issued various albums of 
sketches, the Carnet de cheques, illustrating the Panama .scandals. 
Album de croquis tnililaires et d'histoirc sans ligendes, Histoire 
de Marlborough, See., besides illustrating a good many books, 
notably the Prince Kosakokoff of Hemadaky. He died on the 
26th of February tqoq. 

A collection of his work w.is exhibited at file Fine Art Society’s 
rooms in I.ondoii in i8c)8. Tlie catalogue contained a prelatory note 
by M, 11 . Spiclmann. 

CARAPACE (a Fr. word, from the Span, carapacho, a shield 
or armour), the upper shell of a crustacean, tortoise or turtle. 
The covering of the armadillo is called a carapace, as is also the 
hard case in which certain of the Infusoria are enclosed. 

CARAPEGUA, an interior town of Paraguay, 37 m. S.E, 
of Asuncion on tlie old route lietween that city and the missions. 
Pop. (est.) 13,000 (probably the population of tlie large rural 
district alwut the town is included in this estimate). The town 
(founded in 172.5) is situated in a fertile country producing 
cotton, tobacco, Indian com, sugar-cane and mandioca. It has 
two schools, a church and modern public buildings. 

CARAT (Arab. Qlrdt, weight of four grains; Gr. ucpiriov, 
little horn, tlie fruit of the carob or locust tree), a small weight 
(originally in the form of a seed) used for diamonds and precious 
stones, and a measure for determining the fineness of gold. 
The exact weight of the carat, in practice, now varies slightly in 
different places. In 1877 a syndicate of London, Paris and 
Amsterdam jewellers fixed the weight at 205 milligrammes 
(3-163 troy grains). The South African carat, according to 


Gardner Williams (general manager of the De Beers mine.s), is* 
equal to 3-174 grains (The Diamond Mines of SotUh Africa, 1902). 
The fineness of gold is measured by a ratio with 24 carats as a 
standard ,- thus 2 parts of alloy make it 22-carat gold, and so on. 

CARAUSIUS, MARCUS AUREUU8, tyrant or usurper in 
Britain, a.d. 286-293, "'as a Menapian from Belgic Gaul, a man 
of humble origin, who in his early days had been a pilot. Having 
entered the Roman army, he rapidly obtained promotion, and 
was stationed by the emperor Maximian at Gcssoriacum 
(Bononia, Boulogne) to protect the coasts and channel from 
Frankish and Saxon pirates. He at first acted energetically, but 
was subsequently accused of having entered into partnership with 
the barbarians and was sentenced to death by the emperor. 
(Tarausius thereupon crossed over to Britain and proclaimed 
himself an independent ruler. The legions at once joined liim ; 
numbers of Franks enlisted in his service ; an increased atid 
well-equipped fleet secured him the command of the neighbouring 
seas. In 289 Maximian attempted to recover the island, but 
his fleet was damaged by a storm and he was defeated. Maxi¬ 
mian and Diocletian were compelled to acknowledge the rule 
of (kirausius in Britain ; numerous coins arc extant with the 
heads of tiarausius, Diocletian and Maximian, bearing the 
legend “ Carausius et fratres sui.” In 292 fonstantius Chlorus 
besieged and captured Ges.soriacum (hitherto in possession of 
Carausius), together with part of his fleet and naval stores. 
Constantins then made extensive preparations to ensure the 
reconquest of Britain, but before they were completed Carausius 
was murdered by Allectu.s, his praefect of the guards (Aurelius 
Victor, Caesares, 30; liutropius ix. 21, 22; Eumenius, Pane~ 
gyrici, ii. 12, v. 12). A Roman mile-stone found near Carlisle 
(1895) bears the inscription IMP. C[aesJ M. AUR[elius] MADS. 
The meaning of MAUS is doubtful, but it may be an anticifiation 
of ARAU.S (see F. J. Haverfield in Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Antiquarian Soc. Transactions, 1895, p. 437). 

A copper coin found at Richborough, inscribed Domino 
Carausio Ces., must be a,scriljed to a Carausius of later date, 
since the type of the reverse is not found until the middle of the 
4th century at the earliest. Nothing is known of this tlarausius 
(A. J. Evans in Numismatic Chronicle, 1887, “ On a coin of a 
second Carausius Caesar in Britain in the Fifth Century ’’). 

See J. Wattsi de Pcy«ter, The Historv of Carausius, the Dutch 
Augustus ; l\ H. Webb, The iCeign and Coinage of Carausius 
(1908). 

CARAVACA, a town of south-eastern Spain, in the province 
of Murcia; near the left bank of the river Caravaca, a tributary 
of the .Segura. Pop. (1900) 15,846. Caravaca is dominated by 
the medieval castle of Santa Cruz, and contains several convents 
and a flne parish church, with a miraculous cross celebrated 
for its healing power, in honour of which a yearly festival is 
held on the 3rd of May. The hills which extend to the north 
arc rich in marble and iron. Despite the lack of railway com¬ 
munication, the town is a considerable industrial centre, 
with large iron-works, tanneries and manufactories of paper, 
chocolate and oil. 

CARAVAGGIO. MICHELANGELO AMERIGHI (or Merici) 
DA (1569-1609), Italian painter, was born in tlie village of 
Caravaggio, in Lombardy, from which he received his name. 
He was originally a mason's labourer, but his powerful genius 
directed him to painting, at which he worked with immitigable 
energy and amazing force. He despised every sort of idealism 
whether noble or emasculate, became the head of the Naturulisii 
(unmodified imitators of ordinary nature) in painting, and 
adapted a style of potent contrasts of light and shadow, laid on 
with a sort of fury, indicative of that fierce temper which led the 
artist to commit a homicide in a gambling quarrel at Rome. 
'J'o avoid the consequences of his crime he fled to Naples and to 
Malta, where he was imprisoned for another attempt to avenge 
a quarrel. Escaping to Sicily, he was attacked by a party sent 
in pursuit of him, and severely wounded. Being pardoned, he 
set out for Rome ; but having been arrested by mistake before 
his arrival, and afterwards released, and left to shift for himself 
in excessive heat, and still suffering from wounds and hardships, 
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*he died of fever on the beach at Pontcrcole in 1600. His best 
pictures arc the “ Entombment of Christ,” now in the Vatican : 
“ St Set)iistian,’' in the Roman (Capitol; a magnificent whole- 
length portrait of a grand-master of the Knights of Malta, 
Alof de Vignacourt, and his page, in the Louvre ; and the 
Borghese ” Supper at Emmaus.” 

CARAVAGGIO, POLIDORO CALDARA DA (1495 or 1492 
1543), a celebrated painter of frieze and other decorations in the 
Vatican. His merits were such that, while a mere mortar-carrier 
to the artists engaged in that work, he attracted the admiration 
of Raphael, then employed on his great pictures in the Loggie of 
the palace. Polidoro's works, as well as those of his master, 
Maturino of Florence, have mostly peri.shed, but are well known 
by the fine etchings of P. .S, Bartoli, C. Alberti, &c. On the 
sack of Rome by the army of the Constable de Bourbon in 1527, 
Pftlidoro fled to Naples. Thence he went to Messina, where he 
was much employed, and gained a considerable fortune, with 
which he was about to return to the mainland of Italy when he 
was roblwd and murdered by an assistant, Tonno Calabrese, in 
1543. Two of his principal paintings arc a Crucifixion, painted 
in Messina, and ‘‘ Christ bearing the Cross ” in the Naples 
gallery. 

CARAVAN (more correctly Karwaii), a Persian word, adopted 
into the later Arabic vocabulary, and denoting, throughout 
Asiatic Turkey and Persia,' a body of traders travelling together 
for greater security sigainst robbers (and in particular against 
Bedouins, Kurds, 'I’atars and the like, whose grazing-irrounds the 
proposed route may traverse) and for mutual assistance in the 
matter of provisions, water and so forth. These precautions are 
due to the al)sence of .settled government, inns and roads. 
These conditions having existed from time immemorial in the 
major part of western Asia, and still existing, caravans always 
have Iwen the principal means for the transfer of merchandise. 
In these companies eamcls arc generally employed for the trans 
port of heavy goods, especially where the track, like that between 
Damascus and Bagdad, for example, lies across level, sandv 
and arid districts. The camels are harnessed in strings of fifty 
or more at a time, a hair-rope connecting the rear of one beast 
with the head of another; the leader is gaily decorated with 
parti-colourcfl trap])lngs, tassels and bells; an unladen ass 
prectides the file, for luck, say some, for guidance, say others. 
Where the route is rocky and steep, as that between Damattcus 
and Aleppo, mules, or even asses, are used for burdens. Tlie 
wealthier members ride, where possible, on horseback. Every 
man carries arms ; but these are in truth more for show than for 
use, and are commonly flung away in the presence of any serious 
robber attack. .Should greater peril than ordinary be antici¬ 
pated, the protection of a company of soldiers is habitually 
pre-engaged,—an expensive, and ordinarily a useless adjunct. A 
leader or director, called Karawav-Bushi (headman), or, out of 
compliment, Karawati-Seraskier (general), but most often 
.simply designated Jia'is (chief), is before starting appointed by 
common consent, llis duties are those of general manager, 
spokesman, arbitrator and so forth; his remuneration is 
indefinite. But in the mat ter of sales or purchases, either on the 
way or at the destination, each member of the caravan acts for 
himself. 

The number of camels or mules in a single caravan varies from 
forty or so up to six hundred and more; sometimes, as on the 
reopening of a long-clo.scd route, it reaches a thousand. The 
ordinary caravan seasons are the months of spring, early summer 
and later autumn. Friday, in accordance with a recommenda¬ 
tion made in the Koran itself, is the favourite day for setting out, 
the most auspicious hour Ix'ing that immediately following 
noonday prayer. The first day’s march never does more than 
just clear the starting-point. Subsequently each day’s route is 
divided into two stages,—from 3 or 4 a.m. to about 10 in the 
forenoon, and from between 2 and 3 p.m. till 6 or even 8 in the 
evening. Thus the time pas.sed daily on the road averages from 

' In Arabia proper it is rarely employe<l in speech anil never in 
writing, .strictly Arabic words such as Btkb (“ assembled riders ”) or 
QSfila (" wayfaring band ”) being in ordinary use. 
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ten to twelve hours, and, as the ordinary pace of a laden camel 
does not exceed 2 m. an hour, that of a mule being aj, a distance 
varying from 23 to 28 m. is gone over every marching duv. 
But prolonged halts of two, three, four and even more days often 
occur. The hours of halt, start and movement, the precise lines 
of route, and the selection or avoidance of particular localities arc 
determined by common consent. But if, as sometimes happens, 
the services of a professional guide, or those of a military officer 
have been engaged, his decisions arc final. While the caravan is 
on its way, the five spited daily prayers arc, within certain 
limits, anticipated, deferred or curtailed, so as the better to 
coincide with the regular and necessary halts,—a practice 
authorized by orthodox Mahommedan custom and tradition. 

Two caravans are mentioned in Genesis xxxvii. ; the route 
on which they were passing seems to have coincided with that 
nowadays travelled by Syrian caravans on their way to Egypt. 
Other allusions to caravans may be found in Job, in Isaiah and 
in the P.salms, Eastern literature is full of such references. 

The yearly pilgrim-bands, bound from various quarters of the 
Mahommedan world to their common destination, Mecca, arc 
sometimes, but inaccurately, styled by European writers cara¬ 
vans ; their proper designation is Jlajj, a collective word for 
pilgrimages and pilgrims. The two principal pilgrim-caravans 
start yearly, the one from Damascus, or, to .speak more exactly, 
from Mozarib, a village station three days' journey to the south of 
the Syrian capital, the other from Gairo in Egy])!.- This latter 
was formerly joined on its route, near .Akaba of the Red Sea, by 
the North African Hajj, which, however, now goes from Egypt by 
sea from Suez ; the former gathers up bands from Anatolia, 
Kurdistan, Me.sopotamia and Syria. Besides the.se a third, but 
smaller Hajj of Persians, chiefly sets out from .Suk-e.sh-Sheiukh, 
in the neighbourhood of Meshed .Mi, on the lower Euphrates ; a 
fourth .of negroes, Nubians, etc., unites at A’ambii on the Hejaz 
coast, whither they have crossed from Kosseir in Upper Egypt ; 
a fifth of Indians and Malays, centres at Jidda; a sixth and 
seventh, of southern or eastern Arabs arrive, the former from 
Yemen, the latter from Nejd. 

The Syrian Hajj is headed by the pasha of Damascus, either in 
person or by a vicarious official of high rank, and is further 
accompanied by the Sorrah Amir or ” Guardian of the Purse,” a 
Turkish officer from Constantinople. The Egyptian company is 
commanded by an amir or ruler, appointed by the Cairene 
government, and is accompanied by the famous “ Mahmal,” or 
sacred pavilion. The other bands above mentioned have each 
their own amir, besides their iiiekinewanis or agents, whose 
business it is to see after provisions, water and the like, and are 
not seldom encumbered with a numerous retinue of servants and 
other attendants. Lastly, a considerable force of soldiery ac¬ 
companies both the Sj'rian and the ligyptian Hajj. 

No guides properly so called attend tliese pilgrim-caravans, 
the routes followed being invariably the same, and well known. 
But Bedouin bands generally offer themselves by way of e.scort, 
and not .seldom designedly lead their clients into the dangers 
from which they bargain to keep them safe. This they are the 
readier to do because, in addition to the personal luxuries with 
which many of the pilgrims provide themselves for the journey, a 
large amount of wealth, both in merchandise and coins, is habitu¬ 
ally to be found among the travellers, who, in accordance with 
Mahommedan tradition, consider it not merely lawful but praise¬ 
worthy to unite mercantile speculation with religious duty. 
Nor has any one, the pasha him.sclf or the amir and the military, 
when present, excepted, any acknowledged authority or 
general control in the pilgrim-caravans ; nor is there any orderly 
subdivision of management or sendee. The pilgrims do, indeed, 
often coalesce in companies among themselves for mutual help, 
but necessity, circumstance or caprice governs all details, and 
thus it happens that numbers, sometimes as many as a third of 
the entire Hajj, yearly perish by their own negligence or by 
misfortune,—dying, .some of thirst, others of fatigue and sickness, 
others at the hand of robbers on the way. In fact the principal 

The Syrian and Egyptian hajj have been able, since 1008, to 
travel by the railway from Damascus to the Hejaz. 
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routes are in many places lined for miles together with the bones 
of camels and men. 

The numljers which compose these pilgrim caravans are much 
exaggerated by popular ntmour; yet it is certain that the 
Syrian and Egyptian sometimes amount to 5000 each, with 
25,000 or 30,000 camels in train. Large supplies of food and 
water have to be carried, the more so at times that the pilgrim 
season, following as it docs the Mahommedan calendar, which is 
lunar, falls for years together in the very hottest season. Hence, 
too, the journey is usually accomplished by night marches, the 
hours being from 3 to 4 p.m. to 6 or 7 a.m. of the following day. 
Torches are lighted on the road, the pace is slower than that of 
an ordinary caravan, and does not exceed 2 m. an hour. 

See Mbcca and Mahommeua.n Religion. 

CARAVANSERAI, a public building, for the shelter of a 
caravan (g.v.) and of wayfarers generally in Asiatic Turkey. It 
is commonly constructed in the neighbourhood, but not within 
the walls, of a town or village. It is quadrangular in form, 
with a dead wall outside ; this wall has small windows high up, 
but in the lower parts merely a few narrow air-holes. Inside a 
cloister-like arcade, surrounded by cellular store-rooms, forms 
the ground floor, and a somewhat lighter arcade, giving access to 
little dwelling-rooms, runs round it above. Broad open flights of 
stone steps connect the storeys. The central court is opien to the 
sky, and generally has in its centre a well with a fountain-basin 
beside it. A spacious gateway, high and wide enough to admit 
the passage of a loaded camel, forms the sole entrance, which is 
furnished with heavy doors, and is further guarded within by 
massive iron chains, drawn across at night. The entry is paved 
with flagstones, and there are stone seats on each side. The court 
itself is generally paved, and large enough to admit of three or 
four hundred crouching camels or tethered mules; the bales of 
merchandise are piled away under the lower arcade, or stored up 
in the cellars behind it. 'J'hc ujistairs apartments are for human 
lodging ; cooking is usually carried on in one or more corners 
of the quadrangle below. Shi mid the caravanserai be a small one, 
the merchants and their goods alone find place within, the beasts 
of burden being left outside. A porter, appointed by the muni¬ 
cipal authority of the place, is always present, lodged just 
within the gate, and sometimes one or mure assistants. These 
form a guard of the building and of tlie goods and persons in it, 
and have the right to maintain order and, within certain limits, 
decorum ; but they have no further control over the temporary 
occupants of the place, which is always kept open for all arrivals 
from prayer-time at early dawn till late in the evening. A small 
gratuity is expected by the porter, but he has no legal claim for 
payment, his maintenance being provided for out of Ihe funds of 
the institution. Neither food nor provender is supplied. 

Many caravanserais in Syria, Mesopotamia and Anatolia have 
considerable wchitectural merit; their style of construction is in 
general that known as Saracenic ; their massive walls are of hewn 
stone ; their proportions apt and grand. The portals especially 
are often decorated with intricate carving ; so also is the prayer- 
niche within. These buildings, with their belongings, are works 
of charity, and are supported, repaired and so forth out of funds 
derived from pious legacies, most often of land or rentals. Some¬ 
times a municipality takes on itself to construct and maintain a 
caravanserai; but in any case the institution is tax-free, and its 
revenues are inalienable. When, as sometimes happens, those 
revenues have been dissipated by peculation, neglect or change 
of times, the caravanserai passes through downward stages of 
dilapidation to total ruin (of which only too many examples 
may be seen) unless some new charity intervene to repair and 
renew it. 

Khans, i.e. places analogous to inns and hotels, where not 
lodging only, but often food and other necessaries or comforts 
may be had for payment, are sometimes by inaccurate writers 
confounded with caravanserais. They are generally to be found 
within the town or village precincts, and are of much smaller 
dimensions than caravanserais. The khan of Asad Pasha at 
Damascus is a model of constructive skill and architectural 
beauty. 
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CARAVEL, or Carvel (from the Gr. ndpafios, a light ship, 
through the Ital. earabella and the Span, cartas), a name applied 
at different times and in different countries to ships of very 
varying appearance and build, as in Turkey to a ship of war, and 
in F^rance to a small boat used in the herring fishery. In the isth 
and 16th centuries caravels were much used by the Portuguese 
and Spanish for long voyages. They were roundish ships, with a 
double tower at the stem, and a single one in the bows, and were 
galley rigged. Two out of the three vessels in which Columbus 
sailed on his voyage of discovery to America were “ caravels.” 
Carvel, the older English form, is now used only in the term 
“ carvel-built,” for a boat in which the planking is flush with 
the edges laid side to side, in distinction from “ clinker-built,” 
where the edges overlap. 

CARAVELLAS, a .small seaport of southern Bahia, Brazil, on 
the Caravellas river a few miles above its mouth, whiclR is 
dangerously obstructed by sandbars. Pop. (1890) of the muni¬ 
cipality 5482, about one-half of whom lived in the town. Cara¬ 
vellas was once the centre of a flourishing whale fishery, but has 
since fallen into decay. It is the port of the Bahia and Minas 
railway, whose traffic is comparadvely unimportant. 

CARAWAY, the fruit, or so-called" seed, of Carum Carui, an 
umbelliferous plant growing throughout the northern and 
central parts of Europe and Asia, and naturalized in waste places 
in England. The plant has finely-cut leaves and compound 
umbels of small white flowers. The fruits are laterally com¬ 
pressed and ovate, the mericarps (the two portions into which the 
ripe fruit splits) being subcylindrical, slightly arched, and marked 
with five distinct pale ridges. Caraways evolve a pleasant 
aromatic odour when bruised, and they have an agreeable spicy 
taste. They yield from 3 to 6% of a volatile oil, the chief 
constituent of which is cymene aldehyde., Cymene itself is 
present, having the formula CH3CoH,Cil(CH3)j; also carvone 
CjoHj^O, and limonene, a terpene. The dose of the oil is }-3 
minims. The plant is cultivated in north and central Europe, 
and Morocco, as well as in the south of England, the produce of 
more northerly latitudes being richer in essential oil than that 
grown in southern regions. The essential oil is largely obtained 
by distillation for use in medicine as an aromatic stimulant and 
carminative, and as a flavouring material in cookery and in 
liqueurs for drinking. Caraways are, however, more extensively 
consumed entire in certain kinds of cheese, cakes and bread, 
and they form the liasis of a popular article of confectionery 
known as carawav comfits, o* 

CARBALLO, a town of norl 3 s»westem Spain, in the province of 
Corunna ; on the right bank oBthe river Allones, 20 m. S.W. of 
the city of Corunna. Pop. (1900) 13,032. Carballo is the central 
market of a thriving agricultural district. At San Juan de 
Carballo, on the opposite bank of the Allones, there are hot 
sulphurous springs. 

CARBAZOL, C^jHgN, a chemical constituent of coal-tar and 
crude anthracene. From the latter it may be obtained by fusion 
with caustic potash when it is converted into carbozol-potassium, 
which can be easily separated by distilling off the anthracene. 
It may be prepared synthetically by passing the vapours of 
diphenylamine or aniline through a red-hot tube; by heating 
diorthodiaminodiphenyl with 25% sulphuric acid to 200° C. for 
I s hours; by heating orthoaminodiphenyl with lime ; or by 
heating thiodiphenylamine with copper powder. It is also 
obtained as a decomposition product of brucine or strychnine, 
when these alkaloids are distilled with zinc dust. It is easily 
soluble in the common organic solvents, and crystallizes in plates 
or tables melting at 238° C. It is a very stable compound, 
possessing feebly basic properties and characterized by its 
ready sublimation. It distils unchanged, even when the opera¬ 
tion is carried out in the presence of zinc dust. On being heated 
with caustic potash in a current of carbonic acid, it gives carbazol 
carbonic acid Ci^HgN-COOH; melted with oxalic acid it gives 
carbazol blue. It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid to a 
clear yellow solution. The potassium salt reacts with the alkyl 
iodides to give N-substituted alkyl derivatives. It gives the 
pine-shaving reaction, in this respect resembling pyrrol (?.».). 
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CABBIDE, in chemistiy, a compound of carbon with another 
element. The introduction of the electric furnace into practiail 
chemistry was followed by tlic preparation of many metallic 
carbides previously unknown, some of which, especially calcium 
carbide, are now of great commercial importance. Carbides of 
the following general lormulae have been obtained by H. Moissan 
(M denotes an atom of metal and C of carbon):— 

mangane.se, iron; M._,C =* molybdenum ; chro¬ 
mium ; MC r* zirconium ; M.|C;, = beryllium, aluminium ; 

MX,uranium ; MC™'® barium, calcium, strontium, lithium, 
thorium, &c.; MC, =*”chromium. 

The principal methods for the preparation of carbides may be 
classified us follows:—(i) direct union at a high temperature, 
f.ff. lithium, iron, chromium, tung.sten, &c.; (2) by the reduc¬ 
tion of oxides with carbon at high temperatures, e,g. calcium, 
oarium, strontium, manganese, chromium, &c.; (3) by the 
reduction of carbonates with magnesium in the presenceof carbon, 
c.j, ailcium, lithium ; (4) by the action of metals on acetylene or 
metallic derivatives of acetylene, e.g., sodium, pota.ssium. The 
metallic carbides are crystalline solids, the greater number being 
ilecompo.sed by water into a metallic hydrate and a hydro¬ 
carbon ; sometimes hydrogen is also evolved. Calcium carbide 
owes its industrial importance to its decomposition into acetylene; 
lithium carbide behaves similarly. Methane is yielded by alum¬ 
inium and bervllium carbides, and, mixed with hydrogen, by 
manganese carbide. The important carbides are mentioned in 
the separate articles on the various metals. The commercial 
aspect of calcium carbide is treated in the article Acetylene. 

CARBINE (Fr. carabine, Ger. Karabiner), a word which came 
into use towards tlie end of the i6lh century to denote a form of 
small fire-arm, shorter tiiun the musket and chiefly used by 
mounted men. It has retained this significance, through all 
subsequent modifications of small-arm design, to the present 
clay, and is now as a rule a shortened and otherwise slightly 
modified form of the ordinary rifle (?.p.). 

CARBO, the name of a Roman plebeian family of the gens 
I’apiria. 'llip following are the most important members in 
Roman history:— 

I. Gaius 1 'apirius Garbo, statesman and orator. He was 
associated with ('. Gracchus in carrying out the provisions of the 
agrarian law of Tilrerius Gracchus (see Gracchus). When 
tribune of the people (151 n.c.) he airried a law extending voting 
by ballot to the enactment and repeal of law.s ; another proposal, 
that the tribune.s should be allowed to become candidates for tlie 
same office in the year immediately following, was defeated by 
the younger Seipio Africamis. Carbo was suspected of having 
been concerned in the sudden death of Seipio (120), if not his 
actual murderer. He subse<|uently went over to the oplimates, 
and (when consul in 120) successfully defended Lucius Opinivs^ 
the murderer of Gaius Gracchus, when he was impeached for the 
murder of citizens without a trial, and eyHUteQut so far as to say 
that Gracchus had been justly sluin«rifial|l[Q^^timate$ did not 
trast Carbo, He was impeadHdaftfgaiMcdMi Crassuf^jpn a 
similar charge, and, feeling tttBt 4 (HMAR«lfci(|gato hope ipt^rom 
the optimates and that htalconderonation fnibcertain, he com¬ 
mitted suicide. « " 

See I.ivy, lipit. so; Appian, BW/. Civ. i. 18 ; Veil. ii. 4 ; 
Val. Max, in. y. 0; A, il. J. Greeiiulgc, Ui^tury of Knma (iyo4). 

g. His son, Gaiu.s Rapirius Carbo, surnameci Arviiia, was a 
Statinch supporter of the aristocracy, and was put to death by 
the Marian party in 8a. He is known chiefly for the law (I’lautia 
Rapiria) carric^ by him and M. Piautius Silvanus when tribunes 
of the peupl»i|h qo (or 8q), whereby the Roman franchise was 
offered to every Italian ally domiciled in Italy at the time when 
the law was enacted, provided he made application piersunally 
within sixty days to the praetor at Rome (see Rome : History, 
11 . “ The Republic,” Period C.). The object of the law was to 
conciliate the states at war with Rome and to secure the loyalty 
of the federate states. Like his father, Carbo was an orator of 
distinction. 

See Cicero, Pro Arckta, 4 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 26 ; Appian, Veil. Civ, 
i. 


$. Gnaeus Papirius Carbo (e. ijo-Sa b.c.), nephew of (1). 
He was a strong suiiporter of the Marian p.arty, and took part in 
the blockade of Rome (87). In 85 he was chosen by Cinna as 
his colleague in the consuLsliip, and extensive preparations were 
made for carrying on war in Greece against Sulla, who had 
announced his intention of returning to Italy. Cinna and Carbo 
declared themselves ron.suls for the following j ear, and large 
bodies of troops were transported across the Adriatic ; but when 
Cinna was murdered by his own soldiers, who refused to engage 
in civil war, Carbo was obliged to bring them back. In 82 
Carbo, then consul for the third time with the younger Marius, 
fought an indecisive engagement with Sulla near Clusium, but 
was defeated with great loss in an attack on the camp of Sulla's 
general, (). Caecilius Metellus Pius fsee under Meteixus (6)] 
near Faventia. Although he still had a large army and the 
Siimnites remained faithful to him, Carbo was so disheartened bv 
his failure to relieve Pracnestc, where the younger Marius had 
taken refuge, tliat he decided to leave Italy, lie first fled to 
Africa, thence to the island of Cossyra (Pentellaria), where he was 
arrested, taken in chains before Pompey at Lilybaeum and put 
to death. 


See Appian, Veil. Civ. i 67-98; I.ivy, Vpit. 70, 84, 8S, 8<j; 
Plutarch, Poml>ey, 5, 6 . 10, and .Sulla, jS ; ('iceio, aU Pam. ix. 21 ; 
F.ulropius, V. 8, ij; Drosius, v. 20; Valerius Maximus, \. j. 5. ix. 
1.1.2; art. Seu.A, 1 .. CoR.si.i.irs. 

CARBOHYDRATE, in chemistry, the generic n,ame for 
compounds empirically represented by the formula C,(np),. 
They are essentially vegetable products, and include the sugars, 
starches, gums and celluloses (i/.v.). 

CARBOLIC ACID or Phenol (hydroxy-benzene), C|,H,, 01 I, an 
acid found in the urine of the herbivorac, and in small quantity 
in easlareum (F. Wfihlcr, An»., 1848, 67, p. 360). Its principal 
commercial source is the fraction of co.al-tar which distils between 
150 and 200° C., in whirh it was discovered in 1834 by F'. Runge. 
In order to obtain the phenol from this distill.Tte, it is treated 
with caustir soda, which dissolves the phenol and its homologucs 
together with a certain quantity of naphthalene and other 
hydrocarbons. The solution is diluted with water, and the 
hydrocarbons are thereby preripitaled and separated. The 
solution is then acidified, and the phenols are liberated and form 
an oily layer on the surface of the acid. This layer is separated, 
and the phenol recovered by a process of fractional distillation. 
It may be synthetiadly prepared by fusing potassium benzene 
sulphonate with caustic alkalis (A. KekuW, A. Wurtz); by the 
action of nitrous acid on aniline; by passing oxygen into boiling 
benzene containing aluminium chloride (C. Friedel and J. M. 
Crafts, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1888 (6) 14, p. 435); by heating phenol 
carboxylic acids with baivta; and, in small quantities by the 

pxiilam of ' --‘ 

fArRf^els, ] 

It crystallizes 1 


with hydrogen peroxide or nascent ozone 

i. ,4, p. 976). 

-,-izes jn fhamak needles, which melt at 42'5-4.3® C., 

and hoil at 182-183° specific gravity is i-ogofi (0° C.). 

It has a characteristic smell, and a biting taste ; it is poisonous, 
and acts as a powerful antiseptic. It dissolves in water, 15 parts 
of water dissolving about one part of phenol at 16-17° C., but it is 
miscible in all proportions at about 70° C.; it is volatile in steam, 
and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, carbon bisul¬ 
phide, chloroform and glacial acetic acid. It is also readily 
soluble in solutions of tlie caustic alkalis, slightly soluble in 
aqueous ammonia solution, and almost insoluble in sodium 
carbonate solution. When exposed in the moist condition to the 
air it gradually acquires a red colour. With ferric chloride it 
gives a violet coloration, and with bromine water a white 
precipitate of tribromphenol. 


\yUcn phenol i.s passed through a red-hot tube a complex decom¬ 
position takes place, resulting in the formation of licnzene, toluene, 
naphthalene, &c. (J. G.Kramers, .Ann., 1877,189, p. 129). Chromium 
oxychloride reacts violently on phenol, producing hydroquinow 
ethur, OfCJHjOH),; clircunic acid gives phenoquinone, and potq^ 
slum permanganate gives paradiphenol, oxalic acid, and some 
.salicylic acid (R. Ilenriques, Ber., 1888, 21, p. 1620). In alkaline 
solution, potassium permanganate oxidizes it to inactive tartaric 
acid and carbon dioxide (O. Doebner, Ber., 1891, 24, p, I75,<!). When 
distilled over lead oxide, it forms diphenylenc oxide, (C,l ; and 
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when heated with oxalic acid and concentrated sulphuric acid, it 
torms aurin, CijHuOj. It condenses with accto-acetic ester, in the 
presence ot sulphuric acid, to /J-methyl coumarin (II. v. I’uchmaim 
and J. B. Cohen, Her., 1884, 17, p. 2188). 

The hydroRcn of tlic hydroxyl group in phenol can be replaced by 
metals, by alkyl groups and by acid radicals. The metallic deri¬ 
vatives (phenolates, phenates or carbolates) of the alkali metals are 
obtained by dissolving phenol in a solution of a caustic alkali, in the 
absence of air. Totassium phenolate, C„H,OK, crystallizes in fine 
needles, is very hygroscopic and oxidizes rapidly on exposure. 
Other phenolates may be obtained from potassium phenolate by 
precipitation. The alkyl derivatives may be obtained by lieatin;; 
Jilii'iiol with one molecular proportion of a caustic alkali and of an 
alkyl iodide. They are compounds which greatly resniiblc the 
mixed edii-rs of the aliphatic senes. Tliey are not decomposed by 
Ixiiling alkalis, but on hi-ating with hydriodic acid they split into 
their coni|>onentB. Anisi’l, phenyl methyl ether, C^Hj-O-CIla, is 
prepared either by the above methoel or by the action Of diazo- 
methane on phenol. C„HjOH + CH.,Nj - (H. v. 

I’echmann, Her., 1S95, 28. p. 857); by distilling anisic acid (para- 
methoxy benzoic aciii) with baiyta or by lioiling phenyl diazonium 
chloride with methyl alcohol. It is a colourless plcasant-.smelling 
lioiiid which boils at C. Phenetol, phenyl ethyl ether. 

C||H,,- 0 -r,jII., a liquid boiling at 172*' C., may be obtained by similar 
methods. A. Hantzsch [Her., igoi, 54, p. 3337) has shown that in the 
action of alcohols on diazonium salts an increase in the molecular 
weight of the alcohol and an accumulation of negative groups in the 
aromatic nucleus lead to a diminution in the yield of the ether 
produced and to the production of a secondary reaction, resulting 
in the formation of a certain amount of an aromatic hydrocarlion. 

The acid esters of phenol arc best obtained by the action of acid 
chlorides or anhydrides on phenol or its sodium or potassium salt, 
or by digesting plienol with an acid in the pre.sence of phosphorus 
oxychloride (F. Kasinski. Jnur. /. prak. Clicm., 1882 [2], 26. p. 62). 
Phenyl acetate, C„H|j- 0 -C 0 CH:„ a colourless liquid of boiling point 
193“ may be prepared by heating plienol with acetamide, when 
heated with aniline it yields phenol and acetanilide. Plicnyl 
benzoate, C,;H^-0-r0C„H5, prejiarcd from phenol and benzoyl 
chloride, eryst.dlizes ill monoclinic prisms, which melt at 68-09° 
and boil at 314° C. 

Phenol is characterized by the readiness with which it forms sul>- 
stitution products ; chlorine and bromine, for example, react readily 
with phenol, forming ortho- and para- chlor- and -bromphenol, and, 
l>y further action, trichlor- and tribrom-phenol. lodphenol is 
obtained by the action of iodine and iodic acid on phenol dissolved 
in a dilute solution of caustic potash. Nitro-phcnols are readily 
obtained by the action of nitric acid on phenol. By the action of 
dilute, nitric acid ; ortho- and para-nitrophenols are obtained, the 
ortho-compound being separated from the para-compound by distil¬ 
lation in a euirent of steam. Ortho-nitropncnol, C,ll4-OH'NOj(i-2). 
crystallizes in yellow needles which melt at 45° C. and Ixiil at 214“ C. 
I’ara-nitrophenol, C|,H4-OIl-N0.4(i'4), crystallizes in long colourless 
needles which melt at 114° C. Meta-nitrophcnol, C|,H4-OH-NOj-(i'3), 
is prepared from meta-nitraniline by diazotizing the base and boiling 
the resulting diazonium salt with water. By nitrating phenol with 
concentrated nitric acid, no care being taken to keep llic temperature 
of reaction down, trinitrophenol (picric acid) is obtained (see Picric 
Ann). By the reduction of nitro-phenols. the corresponding 
amino])henols are obtained, and of those, the meta- and para-deriva- 
tivcs are tlie most important. I’ara-arainophenol. CaH4'OH-NH.4(i-4) 
melts at 148" C.. with decomposition. Its most important derivative 
is phenacetin. Meta-aminophcnol, C,H4-OH-N)i.4(i.3), and dimethjd 
meta-aminophenol, C„H4-OH-N(CH3)„(i-3). are extensively employed 
in the manufacture of the important dyestuffs known as the rhod- 
amincs. The amihoplienols also find application as developers in 
pliotograpliy, the more imixirtant of these developers being amidol, 
the hydrochloride of diamiiiophenol, oriol. the hydrochloride of 
para-iiiethylaminophenol, C,ll4-OH-NHCH3'HCl(l-4), rodinal, para- 
aminophenol, and metol, the sniphatc of a methylaminophenol 
sniphonic acid. Meta-aminophenof is prepared by reducing meta- 
nitrophcnol, or by heating resorcin with aramonuim chloride and 
ammonia to 200° C. Diraethyl-mcta-aminophonol is prepared by 
beating meta-aminophenol with methyl alcohol and hydrochloric 
acid in an autoclave ; by snlphonation of dimcthylaniline, the sul- 
phonic acid formed being finally fused with potash; or by nitrating 
dimcthylaniline. in the presence of sulphuric acid at 0° C. In the 
latter case a mixture of nitro-compound.s is obtained which can be 
separated by the addition of sodium carbonate. The meta-nitro¬ 
compound, wliieh is precipitated last, is then reduced, and the 
amino group so formed is re^aced by the hydroxyl group by means 
of the Sandmeycr reaction. Dimethyl-mcta-aniinoiMicnol crystallizes 
in small prisms which melt at 87° C. It condenses with phthalic 
anhydride to form rhodamine, and with succinic anhyaride to 
rhodamine S. 

Phenol dissolves readily in concentrated sulphuric acid, a mixture 
of phenol-ortho- and -para-sulphonic acids being formed. These 
acins may be separated by conversion into their potassium salts, 
which are then fractionally crystallized, the potassium salt of the 
pnra-acid separating first. The ortho-add. in the form of its aqueous 
solution, is sometimes used as an antiseptic, under the name of 
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aseptol. A Ikiophenot, C„H,SH, is known, and is prepared by the 
action of pliosphorus pcntasulphidc on phenol, or by distilling a 
mixture of sodium benzene sulplionate and potassium suiphydrate. 
It is a colourless liquid, which possesses a very disagreeable smell, 
and Ixiils at 168“ C. 

Various methods have been devised for the quantitative determina¬ 
tion of phenol. J. Messinger and C. Vortraann {Iter., 1890, 23, 
!’• 275.3) dissolve phenol in caustic alkali, make the solution up to 
known volume, take an aliquot part, warm it to fio° C., and add 
dtxiinormal iodine solution until the liquid is of a deep yellow colour. 
Tile mixture is then cooled, acidified by means of stilpburic acid, 
and titrated with decinormal .sodium tbiosulpliate solution. S. B, 
Schiyvcr (Jour, of Soc. Chem. Industry, 1899, 18, p. 553) adds excess 
of sodamide to a solution of the phenol in a suitable solvent, absorbs 
the lilierated ammonia in an excess of acid, and titrates the excess 
of acid. See also C. li. Smith, Amer. Jour. Pharm., 1898, 369. 

Pharmacology and Therapeutics. —Carbolic acid is an efficient 
parasiticide, and is largely used in destroying the fungus of 
ringworm and of the skin disease known as pityriasis vrrsictior. 
When a solution of the strength of about i in 20 is applied to 
the skin it produce.s a local anaesthesia which lasts for many 
hours. If concentrated, however, it acts as a caustic. It 
never produces vesication. 1'he drug is absorbed through the 
unbroken skin—a very valuable property in the treatment of 
such conditions as an incipient whitlow. A piece of cotton wool 
soaked in strong carbolic acid will relieve the pain of dental 
caries, but is useless in other forms of toothache. Taken inter¬ 
nally, in doses of from one to three grains, carbolic acid will 
often relieve obstinate cases of vomiting and has some value as 
a gastric antiseptic. 

Toxicology. —Carbolic acid is distinguished from all other 
acids so-called—except oxalic acid and hydrocyanic acid—in 
that it is a neurotic poison, having a marked action directly upon 
the nervous system. In all cases of carbolic acid poisoning 
the nervous influence is seen. If it be absorbed from a surgical 
dressing there arc no irritant symptoms, but when the acid i.s 
swallowed in concentrated form, symptoms of gastro-intestinal 
irritation occur. The patient becomes collapsed, and the skin 
is cold and clammy. The breathing becomes shallow, the drug 
killing, like nearly all neurotic poisons (alcohol, morphia, prussic 
acid, &c.), by paralysis of the respiratory centre, and the patient 
dying in a state of coma. The condition of the urine is of the 
utmost importance, as it is often a clue to the diagnosis, and in 
surgical cases may be the first warning that absorption is occur¬ 
ring to an undue degree. The urine becomes dark green in 
colour owing to the formation of various oxidation products 
such as pyrocatechin. Fifteen grains constitute an exceedingly 
dangerous dose for an adult male of average weight. Other 
symptoms of undue absorption are vertigo, deafness, sounds 
in the ears, stupefaction, a subnormal temperature, nausea, 
vomiting and a weak pulse (Sir Thomas Fraser). 

The antidote in cases of carbolic acid poisoning is any soluble 
sulphate. Carbolic acid and sulphates combine in the blood to 
form sulpho-carbolates, which are innocuous. The symptoms 
of nerve-poisoning are due to the carbolic acid (or its salts) 
which circulate in the blood after all the sulphates in the blood 
have been used up in the formation of sulpho-carbolates (hence, 
during administration of carbolic acid, the urine should frequently 
be tested for the presence of free sulphates; as long as these 
occur in the urine, they are present in tlie blood and there 
is no danger). The treatment is therefore to administer an ounce 
of sodium sulphate in water by the mouth, or to inject a similar 
quantity of the salt in solution directly into a vein or into the 
subcutaneous tissues. Magnesium sulphate may be given by 
the mouth, but is poisonous if injected intravenously. If the 
acid has b^n swallowed, wash out the stomach and give chalk, 
the carbolatc of calcium being insoluble. Alkalis which form 
soluble carbolates are useless. Give ether and brandy sub¬ 
cutaneously and apply hot water-bottles and blankets if there 
are signs of collapse. 

CARBON (symbol C, atomic weight 12), one of the chemical 
non-metallic elements. It is found native as the diamond 
(q.v.), graphite (j.p.), as a constituent of all animat and vegetable 
tissues and of coal and petroleum. It also enters (as carbonates) 
into the composition of many minerals, such as chalk, dolomite. 
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calcite, witlipritf, calamine an 1 spathic inm ore. In combina¬ 
tion with oxygen (as carbon dioxide) it is also found to a small 
extent in the atmosphere. It i.s a solid substance which occurs 
in several modifications, differing very much in their physical 
properties. Amorphous carbon is obtained by the destructive 
distillation of many carbon compounds, tbe various kinds differ¬ 
ing very greatly as regards physical characters and purity, 
according to the substance used for their preparation. The 
most common varieties met with arc lampblack, gas carbon, 
wood chiirroal, animal charcoal and coke. Lampblack is prepared 
by burning tar, resin, turpentine and other substances rich in 
carbon, with a limited supply of air ; the products of combustion 
belli;; conducted into condensing chambers in which cloths are 
suspended, on which the carlxni collects. It is further purified 
by heating in closed vessels, but even then it still contains a 
cer^iim amount of mineral matter and more or less hydrocarbons. 
It is used in the manufacture of printer's ink, in the preparation 
of black paint and in calico printing. Gas carbon is produced 
by the destructive distillation of coal in the manufacture of 
illuminating gas (see Ga.s ; Manufacture), being probably 
formed by the decomposition of gaseous hydrocarbons. It is 
a very dense form of carbon, and is a good conductor of heat 
and electricity. It is used in the manufacture of carbon rods 
for arc lights, and for the negative element in the liunsen 
battery. 

Charcoal is porous form of carbon; several varieties exist. 
Sugar charcoal is obtained by the carbonization of sugar. It is 
purified by boiling with acids, to remove any mineral matter, 
and IS then ignited for a long time in a current of chlorine in 
order to rcmiive the last traces of hydrogen. Animal charcoal 
(bone black) is prepared by charring bones in iron retorts. It 
IS a very impure form of carbon, containing on the average about 
of^ calcium phosphate. It po.ssesses a much greater 
decolorizing and absorbing power than wood charcoal. A 
variety of animal charcoal is sometimes prepared by calcining 
fresh blood with potassium carlxinate in large cylinders, the 
mass being purified by boiling out with dilute hydrochloric 
acid and subsequent reheating. Wood charcoal is a hard and 
brittle black substance, which retains the external structure 
of the wood from which it is made. It is prepared (where wood 
is plentiful) by’ stacking the wood in hcajis, which are covered 
with earth or with brushwood and turf, and then burning the 
heap slowly in a limited supply of air. The combustion of the 
Wood IS conducted from the top downwards, and from the ex¬ 
terior towards the centre; great care has to be taken that the 
process is curried out slowly. The disadvantage in this process 
IS that the by-products, such as pyroligneous acid, acetone, 
wood spirit, &c., are lost; as an alternative method, wood is 
frequently carbonized in ovens or retorts and the volatile 
products are condensed and utilized. 

Charcoal varies considerably in ils properties, depending ution the 
particular variety of wood from wliich it is prepared, and also upon 
the jirocess used in its manufacture. It can be made at a temperature 
as low as Hoo” C., and is then a soft, very friable material po.sse.ssing 
a low Ignition point. When made at higher temperatures it is much 
more dense, and its ignition point is considerably higher. Charcoal 
bums when heated in air, usually without the formation of flame, 
ahhough a flame is apparent if the temperature lie raised. It is 
characterized by its power of absorbing gases; thus, according to 
J. Hunter f/ViiV. Jlfflg., 1863 (4), 25, p. 363], one volume of charcoal 
alisorbs (at o C. and 760 mm. pressure) 171.7 ccs. of ammonia. 

8,'1.3 CCS. of nitrous oxide, 67-7 ccs. of carbon monoxide, zi-z ccs. of 
ci^bon dioxide. 17-0 ccs. of oxygen, 13-2 ccs, of nitrogen, and 4-4 ccs. 
of hydrogen [see also J. Dewar. Ann. Ckim. Phys., 1904 (8), 3, p. 3). 

It also has the txiwer of absorbing colouring matters from solution. 
Charcoal is used as a fuel and as a reducing agent in metallurgical 
processes. 

The element carbon unites directly with hydrogen to fo jn acetylene 
when an electric arc is passed between carbon pok s in an^mosphere 
of hydrogen (M. Berthelot); it also uniMHI|htly with fluorine, 
producing, chiefly, carlion tctrafluoride'.liyUHS^nis when heated 
m an atmosphere of oxygen, formin® 3 |^B<dioxidc, and when 
heated in sulphur vapour it forms carnSP|felphide [q.v.). 'V^cn 
heated with Nitrogenous substances, in tH^jCIcnce of carbonated or 
caustic alkali, it forms cyanidca. It comhiifps directly with silicon 
temperata* of the electric furnace, yielding carborundum. 
biC; ana H. Moissan has also jJjpwn that it will combine witli 


many metals at the temperature of the electric furnace, to form 
carliides {q.v.). 

The .specific heat of carlion varies witli the temperature, the 
following values liavmg lictii obtained by 11 . F. Weber (tahres- 
hertchle, 1874, p. 63): — 
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The atoiiiic weight of carbon has lioen determined by J. B. .V. Dumas 
and by J. S. Sta.s [Ann. Ckim. Phys., 1841 (3), 1. p. i ; Jahresb.. 
1849, 223) by estimating the amount of carbon dioxide formed on 
burning graphite or diamond in a current of oxygen, the value 
obtained living 12.0 (o = iO). Confirmatory evidence has also lieen 
Obtained by O. L. Erdmann and R. F, Marchand {Jour. Prak. Chem. 
1841. 23, p. 15Q : sec also F. W. Clarke, Jahresb., 1881, p. 7!. 

Compounds .—Three oxides of carbon are known, namely carlion 
siiboxide, CjCL, carlion monoxide, CO, and carlion dioxide, CO-. 
Carbon suboxide, CjO,, is formed by the action of phosphorus pent- 
251 (O. Diels and B. Wolf. Per., 1906, 39, p. ()8y). 

CH,(CO(.K.jll5)j — af ,H,+UH, 0 +Cj 0 j. At ordinary temperatures 
It ts a colourless gas, possessing a penetrating and suffocating smell. 
It liquefies at 7° C. It is an exceedingly reactive compound, com- 
binmg with water to form malonic acid, with hydrogen chloride to 
fo^ malonyl chloride, and with ammonia to form malonainide. 
When kept for some time in sealed tubes it changes to a yellowish 
liquid, from which a yellow flocculent substance gradually seiiarates, 
and finally it suddenly solidifies to a dark red mass, which appears 
to be a polymeric form. Its vapour density agrees with the molecular 
formula C.,0._., and this formula is also confirmed by exploding tlie 
gas with oxygen and measuring the amount of carbon dioxide 
produced (see Ketk.ves). 

Carbon monoxide, CO, is found to some extent in volcanic gases. 
It was first prepared in 1776 by J. M. F. I-assone {Mem. Acad. Paris) 
by heating zinc oxide with carlion, and was tor some time considered 
to be identical with hydrogen. Cruikshank concluded that it was 
an oxide of carbon, a fact which was confirmed by Clement and 
J. B. Desormes {Ann. Chim. Phvs., 1801, 38, p. 283). It may be 
prejiared by passing carbon dioxide over red-hot carbon, or red-hot 
iron: by heating carbonates (magnesite, chalk. &c.) with zinc dust 
or iron ; or by heating many metallic oxides with carbon. It may 
also be prepared by heating formic and oxalic acids (or their salts) 
with concentrated sulphuric acid (in the case of oxalic acid, an eiiiuil 
volume of carbon dioxide is produced); and by heating pota.s.siiini 
with a large excess of concentrated sulphuric acid 
Ksff (C N)ii + BH,,SO, l 6 H ,,0 2 K,,SO, + FeSO, + 3 (NTl,),SO, fiCo: 
It IS a colowncss, odourless gas of specific gravity 0.967 (airs 1)* II 
is one of the most difificiiltly iic|uefiaDle gases, its critical tomperatun* 
K‘ing 713^^5^ 5 '. aJid Us critical prc.ssure 35.5 atmos. The liouid 
hoiU at -iqo'‘ C., and solidifies at C. (L.’P. Cailletet, Camptes 
rendifs, 1884, 99, p. 706). It is only very slightly soluble in water. 
It bums with a characteristic pale blue flame to form carbon dioxide 
It IS very poisonou.s, uniting with the haemoglobin of tlie blood to 
form carbonyl-haemoglobin. It is a powerful reducing agent 
especially at high temperatures. It is rapidly absorbed by an 
ammoniacal or acid (hydrochloric acid) solution of cuprous chloride. 
It unites directly with cliiorine, forming carlx>nyl chloride or phosg<‘tu* 
(see ^ow), and with nickel and iron to form nickel and iron car¬ 
bonyls (see Nickei. and Iron). It also combines directly with 
potaxsium hydride to form potassium formate (sec Formic Acid) 
The volume composition of carbon monoxide is established In 
exploding a mixture of the gas with oxygen, two volumes of the gas 
combining with one volume of oxygen to form two volumes of carixin 
dioxide. This fact, coupled with the determination of the vapour 
density of the ga.s, cstabli.shes the molecular formula CO. 

Carbon dioxide, CO,, is a gas first distinguished from air by van 
Helmont (i.377-i<544). who observed that it was formed in fermenta¬ 
tion processes and during combustion, and gave to it the name eas 
sylvestre, J. Black {Edin. Phys. and Lit, Essays, 1755) showed that 
it was a (mn^ituent of the carbonated alkalis ana called it " fixed 
air.' T. O. Bergman, in 1774. pointed out its acid character, and 
A. L. Lavoisier (1781-1788) first proved it to be an oxide of carbon 
by burning carbon in the oxygen obtained from tlie decomposition 
of mercuric oxide. It is a regular constituent of tlie atmosphere, 
and is found in many spring waters and in volcanic gases; ft also 
occura in the uncombined condition at the Grotto del Cane (Naples) 
and in the Poison Valley (Java). It is a constituent of the minerals 
cerussite, malachite, azurite. spathic iron ore, calamine, strontianite, 
witherite, calcite aragonite, limestone, &c. It may be prepared by 
burning carbon in excess of air or oxygen, by the direct decomposition 
of many carbonates by heat, and by the decomposition of carMnates 
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willi mineral acids, MaCOj + 2 HCl= 2 MCH HjO + COy It is also 
formed in ordinary fermentation processes, in tlie combustion of all 
carl)on compounds (oil, gas, candles, coal, &c,), and in the process of 
respiration. 

It is a coIourle.ss gas, possessing a faint pungent smell and a 
slightly acid taste. 11 docs not burn, and docs not support ordinary 
combustion, but the alkali metals and magneisium, if strongly 
heated, will continue to bum in the gas with formation of oxides and 
liberation of carbon. Its specific gravity is 1-529 (air—i). It is 
readily condensed, passing into the liquid condition at 0° C. under a 
pressure of 35 atmospheres. Its critical temperature is 31-35“ C., 
and its crilical pressure is 72-9 atmos. The liquid boils at -7a-2”C. 
(i atmo.), and by rapid evaporation can be maile to solidify to a 
snow-white solid which melts at - 65“ C. (.see Lujeio Gases). Carbon 
dioxide is moderately soluble in water, its coefScient of solubility 
at 0“ C. la-ing 1-7977 (R. Bunsen). It is still more soluble in alcohol. 
The solution of the gas in water shows a faintly acid reaction and is 
supposed to contain carbonic, acid. HjCO,,. The gas is rapidly 
absorbed by .solulions of the caustic alkalis) with the production of 
alkaline carbonates (i/.e.), and it combines readily with potassium 
hydride to form potassium formate. It unites directly with ammonia 
gas to form ammonium carbamate, NIISCOONH4. 11 may be readily 
recognized by the white precipitate which it forms when passed 
through lime or baryta water. Carbon dioxide dissociates, when 
strongly heated, into carlmn monoxide and oxygen, tlie reaction 
being a balanced action ; the extent of dissociation for varying 
femperatures and pressures has been calculated by H. I,e Chatelier 
(/fi-iV. Phys. Chem., 1888, 2, p. 782 : see H. Sainte-Claire Deville, 
Cimiple.i rendus, 1863, 56, p. 195 et seq.). The volume composition 
of carbon dioxide is determined by burning carbon in oxygen, when 
It is found that the volume of carbon dioxide formed is the same 
as that of the oxygen required for its prodiicfion, hence carlion 
dioxide contains its own volume of oxygen. Carlion dioxide finds 
industrial application in the preparation of soda by the Solvay 
jirocess, in the sugar industry, in the manufacture of mineral waters, 
and in the artificial prorluction of ice. 

Carbonyl chloride (phosgene), COCI.4. was first obtained by John 
l)avy (Phil. Trans., 1812, .jo, p. 220), It may be prepared by 
the direct union of carbon monoxide and cldorine in sunlight (Th. 
Wilra and G. Wischin, Ann., 1868, 14, p. 150); by the action of 
phosiihonis pentoxide on carbon tetrachloride at 200-210“ C. 
(G. Gustavson, Her., 1872,5, p. 30), 4('Cl4 + P40,„:^2C0,-s4P0Cl,,+ 
2< Gtl.j; by the oxidation of chloroform with chromic acid mixture 
(.\. JCmmerling and B. Lengyel, Her.. 1869, 2. p. 54), 4 CHC.l 3 -t- 80 j= 
4 COC 1 ,, I 2 H.jO -I- 2Clj; or most conveniently by heating carbon 
tetrachloride with fuming sulphuric acid ( 11 . Erdmann, Per.. 1893 

p- 1993). 2SO,,-t-cci4=S303aj-(-coc4 

It is a coIourle.ss gas, po.sses.sing an unpleasant pungent smell. 
It,s vapour density is 3-46 (air.T^ i). It may lie condensed to a liquid, 
widih lioils at 8" C. It is readily soluble in benzene, glacial acetic 
acid, and in many hydrocarbons. Water decomposes it violently, 
'villi lorination of carlion dioxide and hydrochloric acid. It reacts 
witli alcohol to form chlorcarhonic ester and ultimately diethyl 
carbonate (see Caruonates), and with ammonia it yields urea (?.».). 
It is employed commercially in the production ol colouring matters 
(si-e Benzophenone), and lor various synthetic processes. 

Carbon oxysnlphide, COS, was first prepared by C. Than in 18O7 
(Ann. Suppl., 5, p. 236) by passing carbon monoxide and sulphur 
vapour through a tube at a moderate heal. It is also formed by 
the action of sulphuretted hydrogen on the isocyanic esters, 
2CONC.jH5-i-H^=COS-tCO(NHC,H.)j. by the action of concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid on the isothiocyanic esters, RNCS-t-HjO- 
COS + RNHj,, or of dilute sulphuric acid on the thiocyanates. In the 
latter reaction various other compounds, such as carbon dioxide, 
carbon bisulphide and hydrocyanic acid, are produced. They are 
removed by passing the vapours in succession through concentrated 
solutions of the caustic alkalis, concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
triothyl phosphine ; the residual gas is then purified by liquefaction 
(W. Hcmpel, Zeii. angew. Chemie, J901, 14, p. 865). It is also 
formed when sulphur trioxide reacts with carbon bisulphide at 
100“ C., CS3 I SSO,=COS-i- 4SO,4, and by the decomposition of ethyl 
pota-ssium thiocarbonate with hydrocliloric acid, CO(OC,H,)SK-t 
HCl = Ct )S -s KCl -(■ C,H,OH. It is a colourless, odourless gas, which 
burns with a blue name and is decomposed by heat. Its vapour 
density is 2-1046 (air=i). The liquefied gas boils at -47“ C. under 
atmospheric pressure. It is soluble in water ; the aqueous solution 
gradually decomposes on standing, forming carbon dioxide and 
sulphuretted hydrogen. It is easily soluble in solutions of the caustic 
alkalis, provided they are not too concentrated, forming solutions 
of alkaline carbonates and sulphides, C0S-|-4KH0=K,C03-| 
K5S-^2H30. “ 

CARBONADO, a name given in Brazil to a dark massive form 
of impure diamond, known also as “ carbonate ” and in trade 
simply as carbon. It is sometimes called black diamond. 
Generally it is found in small masses of irregular polyhedral 
form, black, brown or dark-grey in colour, with a dull resinoid 
lustre; and breaking with a granular fracture, paler in colour. 


and in some cases much resembling that of fine-grained steel 
Being slightly cellular, its specific gravity is rather less than thal 
of cn’stallized diamond. It is found almost exclusively in th« 
province of Bahia in Brazil, where it occurs in the cascalho 01 
diamond-bearing gravel. Borneo also yields it in small quantity 
Formerly of little or no value, it came into use on the introduc¬ 
tion of Leschot’s diamond-drills, and is now extremely valuable 
for mounting in the steel crowns used for diamond - boring. 
Having no cleavage, the carbon is less liable to fracture on the 
rotation of the drill than is crystallized diamond. The largest 
piece of carbonado ever recorded was found in Bahia in 1895, 
and weighed 3150 carats. Pieces of large size arc, however, 
relatively less valuable than those of moderate dimensions, 
since they require the cxpienditure of much labour in reducing 
them to fragments of a suitable size for mounting in the drill- 
heads. llmenite has sometimes been mistaken in the Sqtith 
African mines for carbonado. (F. w. R.*) 

CARBONARI (an Italian word meaning “ charcoal-burners ”), 
the name of certain secret societies of a revolutionary tendency 
which played an active part in the histoiy of Italy and France 
early in^ the 19th century. Societies of a similar nature had 
existed in other countries and epochs, but the stories of the 
derivation of the Carbonari from mysterious brotherhoods of 
the middle ages are purely fantastic. The Carbonari were 
probably an offshoot of the P'reemasons, from whom they 
differed in important particulars, and first began to assume 
importance in southern Italy during the Napoleonic wars. In 
the reign (1808-1815) of Joachim Murat a number of secret 
societies arose in various parts of the country with the object 
of freeing it from foreign rule and obtaining constitutional 
liberties ; they were ready to support the Neapolitan Bourbons 
or Murat, if either had fulfilled these aspirations. Their watch¬ 
words were freedom and independence, but they were not agreed 
ns to any particular form of government to be afterwards 
established. Murat’s minister of police was a certain Malghella 
(a Genoe.se), who favoured the Carbonari movement, and was 
indeed the instigator of all that was Italian in the king’s policy. 
Murat himself had at first protected the sectarians, especially 
when he was quarrelling with Napoleon, but later. Lord William 
Bentinck entered into negotiations with them from Sicily, 
where he represented Great Britain, through their leader Vin¬ 
cenzo Federici (known as Capobianco), holding out promises of 
a constitution for Naples similar to that which had been 
established in Sicily under British auspices in 1812. Some 
Carbonarist disorders having broken out in Calabria, Murat sent 
General Manh^s against the rebels; the movement was ruth¬ 
lessly quelled and Capobianco hanged in September 1813 (see 
Greco, Intorno al teiUalivo dei Carbonari di Citeriore Ctdabria 
net fS/j). But Malghella continued secretly to protect the 
Carbonari and even to organize them, so that on the return of 
the Bourbons in 1815 King Ferdiiumd IV. found his kingdom 
swarming with them. The society comprised nobles, officers 
of the army, small landlords, government officials, peasants and 
even priests. Its organization was both curious and mysterious, 
and had a fantastic ritual full of symbols taken from the 
Christian religion, as well as from the trade of charcoal-burning, 
which was extensively practised in the mountains of the 
Abruzzi and Calabria. A lodge was called a vendita (salel, 
members saluted each other as buoni cugini (good cousins), 
God was the “ Grand Master of the Universe,” Christ the 
“ Honorary Grand Master,” also known as “ the Lamb,” and 
every Carbonaro was pledged to deliver the Lamb from the Wolf, 
i.e, tyranny. Its red, blue and black flag was the standard of 
revolution in Italy until substituted by the red, white and 
green in 1831. 

When King Ferdinand felt himself securely re-established at 
Naples he determined to exterminate the Carbonari, and to this 
end his minister of police, the prince of Canosa, set up another 
secret society called the Calderai dd Contrappeso (braziers of the 
counterpoise), recruited froni the brigands and the dregs of the 
people, who committed hideous excesses against supposed 
Libertds, but failed to exterminate the movement. On the 
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contrary. Cartvinarisin flourislicd and spread to other parts of 
Italy, and countless loflges sprang up, their adherents comprising 
persons in all ranks of society, including, it is said, some of royal 
lilood, who had patriotic sentiments and desired to see Italy 
free from foreigners. In Romagna the movement was taken 
up with cnthu.siasm, hut it also led to a certain number of 
murders owing to the firry character of the Romagnols, although 
its criminal record is on tlie whole a very small one. Among the 
foreigners who joined it for love of Italy was lx)rd Byron. The 
first rising actively promoted by the Carbonari was the Nea¬ 
politan revolution of 1820. .Several regiments were composed 
entirely of persons affiliated to the .society, and on the ist of 
July a military mutiny broke out at Monteforte, led by two 
officers named Morolli and .Silvati, to the cry of “ God, the King 
and the Constitution.” Tl>e tr(x>ps sent against them, under 
Geaeral Pepe, himself a Carbonaro, sympathized with the 
mutineers, and the king, being powerless to resist, granted the 
constitution (i.tth of July), which he swore on the altar to 
oliserve. But the Carbonari were unable to carry on the govern¬ 
ment, and after the separatist revolt of Sicily had broken out the 
king went to the congress of J,aibiich. and obtained from the 
emperor of Austria the loan of an army with which to restore 
the autocracy. He returned to Naples early in 1821 with 50,000 
Austrians, defeated the constitutionalists under Pepo, dismissed 
parliament, and set to work to persecute all who had been in 
any way connected with the movement. 

.\ similar movement broke out in Piedmont in March 1821. 
Here as in Naples the Carbonari eomprised many men of rank, 
such as Santorre di Santarosa, Count .San Marzano, Giacinto 
di Collcgno, and Count Moffa di I.isio, all officers in the army, 
and they were more or less encouraged hy Charles Albert, 
the heir-presumptive to the throne. The rising was crushed, 
and a number of the leaders were condemned to dearth or long 
terms of imprisonment, but most of them escaped. At Milan 
there was only the vaguest attempt at conspiracy ; but Silvio 
Pellico, Maroncelli and Count Confalonicri were implicated 
as having invited the Piedmontese to invade Lombardy, and 
were condemned to puss many years in the dungeons of the 
Spielberg. 

The ITcnch revolution of 1830 had its echo in Italy, and Car- 
lamarism raised its head in Parma, Modena and Romagna the 
following year. In the papal states a society called the San- 
fedisti or Bande della Santa Fede had been formed to checkmate 
the Carbonari, and their behaviour and character resembled 
those, of the Caldcrai of Naples. In 183? Romagna and the 
Marches rose in rel-)ellion and shook off the pap^ yoke with 
astonishing ease. At Parma the duchess, having rejected the 
demand for a constitution, left the city and returned under 
Austrian protection. At Modena, Duke Francis IV., tlie worst 
of all Italian tyrants, was expelled hy a ('arl)onarist rising, and 
a dictatorship wfus established under Biagio Nardi on the 5th 
of February. Francis returned with an Austrian force and 
hanged the conspirators, including Giro Menotti. The Austrians 
occupied Romagna and restored the province to the pope, but 
though many arrests of Carbonari were made there were no 
executions. Among those implicated in the Carbonarist 
movement was Louis Napoleon, who even in after years, when he 
was ruling France as Napoleon 111 ., never quite forgot that he 
had once been a conspirator, a fact which influenced his Italian 
policy. The .\ustrians retired from Romagna and the Marches 
in July 1831, but Carbonarism and anarchy having broken out 
again, they returned, while the French occupied Ancona. The 
Carbonari after these eventSH(i*B«ed to have much importance, 
their place being taken byillMb«iore energetic Giovane Italia 
.Society presided over by Matzim. 

In France, Carbonarism began to talje root about 1820, and 
Wits more thoroughly organized' than w Italy. The example 
of the Spanish and Italian revolutions incited the French Car¬ 
bonari, and risings occurred at Belfort, Th*uars, La Rochelle and 
other towns in 1821, which though easily quelled revealed the 
nature and organization of the movement. The Carbonarist 
lodges proved active centres of discontent until 1830, when, after 


contributing to the July revolution of that year, most of their 
members adhered to Louis Philippe’s government. 

The Carbonarist movement undoubtedly played an important 
part in the Italian Risorgiinento, and if it did not actively 
contribute to the wars and revolutions of 1848-41), j 85C)- 60 and 
1866, it prepared the way for those events. One of its chief 
merits was that it brought Italians of different classes and 
provinces together, and taught them to work in harmony for 
the overthrow of tyranny and foreign rule. 

liiuLiot.RAVHY.- Much information on the Carbonari will lie 
found in R. M. Johnston's Napoleonic Empire, in Southern Italy 
(2 vols., Loudon. 1004), which contains a full bibliograiihy ; I). 
Sjiadoiii's Settc. cospitazioni, e lospiratori (Turin. 1004) is an csccllenl 
monograph ; Memoin, of the Set ret Societies of Southern Italy, said 
to 1 )<‘ by one Hertoldi or Bartholdy (London, !X>t, Ilal. transl. liy 
A. M. Cavallotti, Itome, 11)04); Saint-Edine, Conctilulion el organisa¬ 
tion ties Carbonari ; I’, Collctta, Sloriii del Jieame di Napoli (Flon’iu'e, 
1848): B. King, .-I History of Italian Unity (London, 1800), with 
liibliography. (L. 

CARBONATES. (1) The metallic carbonates arc the salts of 
carbonic acid, HXO.,. Many are found as minerals, the more 
important of such naturally occurring carbonates being cenissite 
(lead carbonate, PbCOj), malachite and aziirite (both ba.sic 
copper carbonates), calamine (zinc carbonate, ZnCO;,), witherite 
(barium carbonate, BaCO.,), strontianite (strontium rarlx)nate, 
SrCO.,), calcile (calcium carbonate, CaCOj,), dolomite (calcium 
magnesium carbonate, CaCOj’MgCOs), and sodium carbonate, 
Na.XOj. Most metals form carbonates (aluminium and 
chromium arc exceptions), the alkali nietids yielding both arid 
and normal carbonates of the types MHCOj and M/'O-, (M - one 
atom of a monovalent metal); whilst bismuth, copper and 
magnesium appear only to form basic carbonates. The acid 
carbonates of the alkali metals can be prepared by saturating 
an aqueous solution of the alkaline hydroxide with carbon dioxide, 
M'OH -I- CO., = MHCO„, and from these acid salts the normal salts 
may be obtiiincd by gentle heating, carbon dioxide and water 
being produced at the same time, 2 MHCO, = M„CO., + HO.j + ('(L. 
Most other carbonates are formed by precipitation of salts of 
the metals by means of alkaline carbonates. All carbonates, 
except those of the alkali metals and of thallium, are insoluble 
in water; and the majority dccompo.se when heated strongly, 
carbon dioxkle being liberated and a residue of an oxide of the 
metal left. The alkaline carbonates undergo only a very .slight 
decomposition, even at a very bright red heat. The carbonates 
arc decomposed by mineral acids, with formation of the corre¬ 
sponding salt of the acid, and liberation of carbon dioxide. 
Many carbonates which are insoluble in water dissolve in water 
containing carbon dioxide. The individual airbonales are 
described under the various metals. 

(2) The organic carbonates are the esters of carbonic acid, 
H.,C03, and of the unknown nrtho-carbonic acid, C(OH)^. The 
acid esters of carbonic acid of the type IIO-CO-OR are not 
known in the free state, but J. B. Dumas obtained barium 
methyl carbonate by the action of carbon dioxide on baryta 
dissolved in methyl alcohol (Atm., 1840, 35, p. 283). 

Potassium ctliyl carbonate, KO-CO-OCjHj, is obtained in the form 
of pearly scales when carlion dioxide is passed into an alcoholic 
solution of potassium etbylate. CO.j l KOCjHj^KO-CO'OCjH,. It 
is not very stable, water decomposing it into alcohol and the alkaline 
carbonate. The normal esters may be prepared by tlie action of 
silver carbonate on the alkyl iodides, or by the action of alcohols on 
the chlorcarlionic esters. These normal esters are colourless, pleasant- 
smelling liquids, wliicli are readily soluble in water. They show all 
the reactions of esters, being readily hydrolysed by caustic alkalis, 
and reacting with ammonia to produce carbamic esters and urea. 
By heating with pliosphorus pentachloridc an alkyl group is 
eluninated and a clilorcarbonic ester formed. Dimctliylcarbonale, 
CO(OCHj)„ is a colourless liquid, which lioiLs at 90.0“ C., and is 
prepared by heating the nietliyl ester of chlorcarlionic acid with lead 
oxide. Diethvlcarhonute, COfOCiHj),, is a colourless lit|uid, wliicIi 
boils at I25'8° C. ; its specific gravity is 0-978 (20“) [H. Koppl- 
When it is heated to 120“ C. with sodium ethylate it decomposes 
into ethyl ether and sodium ethyl carbonate (A. Gcuther, Zeit. f. 
Chemie, 18O8). 

Ortho-carbonic ester, CIOCjHsIa. is formed by the action of 
sodium ethylate on chlorpicrin (H. Bassett. Ann., 1864, 132, p. 34), 
CCl.,N04-(-4C.^H50Na-C(0C.H„)«+NaN0j+aNaCl. Itisanethercal- 
smelling liquid, which bous at 138-139° C., and has a specific 
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gravity o£ o-()35. When heated with ammonia it yields guanidine, 
and on boiling with alcoholic potash it yields potassium carbonate. 

Chlorcarbonic ester, Cl-CO-OCjH,, is formed by the addition of 
Well-cooled absolute alcohol to phosgene (carbonyl chloride). It is a 
pungent-smelling liquid, wliich fumes strongly on exposure to air. 
It boils at 03.1° C., and has a specific gravity of i'i44 (13" C'.). When 
heated with ammonia it yields urethane. Sodium amaigum converts 
it into formic acid ; whilst with alcohol it yields the normal carlionic 
ester. It is easily broken down by many substances (alumininm 
clilonde. zinc chloride, Ac.) into ethyl chloride and carbon dioxide. 

Percarbouates. —Ifarium percarbonatc, BaCO^, is obtained by 
passing an exiess of carbon dioxide into water containing buriutii 
peroxide in suspension ; it is fairly stable, and yields liydrogen 
peroxide when treated with acids (E. Merck, Abi,, J.C.S., 1007, ii. 
p. 850). Sodium iiercarbonates of the formulae Na^COj, NajCjO,,, 
KajCO,, NallCO, (two isomers) are obtained liy tiie action of gaseous 
or solid carbon dioxide on tlie peroxides Na„ 0 .j, Na.jO.,, NallO., (two 
isomers) in the presence of water .at a low temperature (K. Wolffenstein 
and E.Peltner,/ter., ioo8,4i,pp. 375,280). Potassium percarbonatc, 
KX.jO,,, is obtained in the electrolysis of potassium carbonate at 
-’10 to - 15°. 

CARBON BISULPHIDE, CS^, a rhemical jirodurt first dis¬ 
covered in 1706 by W'. A. Lampadiu.s, who obtitincd it by healing 
a mixture of charcoal and pyrites. It may be more conveniently 
prepared by passing the vapour of sulphur over red-hot char¬ 
coal, the uncondensed gases so produced being led into a tower 
containing plates over which a vegetable oil is allowed to flow 
in order to absorb any carbon bisulphide vapour, and then into 
a second tower conlaining lime, which absorbs an)’ sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The crude product is very' impure and possesses 
an offensive smell; it may be purified by forcing a fine spray of 
lime water through the liquid until the escaping water is quite 
clear, the washed bisulphide being then mixed with a little 
colourless oil and distilled at a low temjuiraturc. For further 
methods of purification see J. Singer {Juurn. oj Si>c, Cliftn. Jnd., 
jSSq, p. q.t), Th. Sidot {Jahnsb., i8f>q, p. 243), K. Allary (Hull, 
di’ hi .Sni. ('him., 1881, 35, p. 491), K. Obach {Jour. prak. Chem., 
1882(2), 3(1, p. 282). 

When perfectly pure, carbon bisulphide is a colourless, some¬ 
what pleasant smelling, highly refractive liquid, of specific 
gravity i-2()(n (i8°/4")(j. W. Ilruhl) or 1-29215 (o°/4“) ('I'. E. 
Thorpe). It boils at 46-04“ T. (T. 1 -',. Thorpi-, Jouru. Chem. Sor., 
jSSo, 37, p. 364). Its critical temperature is 277-7° ^'-j As 
critical pressure is 78-1 atnios. (J. Dewar, Chem. News, 1885, 
5 r. p. 27). It solidifies at about - ri6" and liquefies again at 
about - 110° C.(K. Olszewski,yuArc.tF., 1883, p. 75). It is a mono- 
molecular liquid (W. Ramsay and J. Shields, Jour. Chem. Soc., 
1893, 63, p. 1089). It is very volatile, the vapour being heavy 
and very inllammahle. It burns with a jiale blue flame to form 
carbon dioxide and sulphur dinxidc. It is almost insoluble in 
■water, but mixes in all proportions with absolute alcohol, ether, 
benzene and various oils. It is a good solvent lor sulphur, 
phosphorus, wax, iodine, &e. It dissociates when heated to 
a sufficiently high temperature. A mixture of carbon bisulphide 
vapour and nitric oxide burns with a very intense blue-coloured 
flame, whicli is very rich in the violet or actinic rays. When 
heated with water in a sealed tube to 150° C. it yields carbon 
dioxide and sulphuretted hydrogen. Zinc and hydrochloric 
acid reduce, it to tri-thioforroaldehyde (CHaS)^ (A. Girard, 
Comptes rendus, 1856, 43, p. 396). When passed through a 
rod-hot tulje with chlorine it yields carbon tetrachloride and 
sulphur chloride (H. Kolbe). Potassium, when heated, bums 
in the vapour of carbon bisulphide, forming potassium sulphide 
and liberating carbon. In contact with chlorine monoxide it 
forms carbonyl chloride and thionyl chloride (P. Schiitzen- 
berger, Ber., 1869, 2, p. 219). When passed with carbon dioxide 
through a red-hot tube it yields carbon oxysulphide, COS 
(C. Winkler), and when passed over sodamidc it yields am¬ 
monium thiocyanate. A mixture of carbon bisulphide vapour 
and sulphuretted hydrogen, when passed over heated copper, 
gives, amongst other products, .some methane. 

Carlioa bisulphide slowly oxidizes on exposure to air, but by the 
action of potassium permanganate or chromic acid it is readily 
oxidized to carbon dioxide and sulphuric acid. By the action of 
aqueous alkalis, carbon bisulphide is converted into a mixture of 
au alkaline carbonate and an alkaline tbiocarbonate (J. Berzelius, 


Pogg. Anil., 1835, 6 , p. 444), 8 KH 0 -t 8 CSj=KjCOj,-HlK„CSj-t 8 H 80 ; 
on tlie other hand, an alcoholic solution of a caustic alkali converts 
it into a xanthatc (.\. Vogel, Jahresb., 1853, p. 64)), 

C.S5 -t KHO + R-OH ^ H, 0 + RO-CS-SK. 

Aqueous and alcoholic solutions of ammonia convi-rt carbon bi¬ 
sulphide into ammonium dithiocarbamate, which n-adilv l>reaks 
down into ammonimn thiocyanate and sulpliurcttcd hydrogen 
(.\. W. Hofmann), 

rSa + 2NH,-9.NH.,-CSS.NH^->HaS + NlIjC.VS. 

Carbon bisulphide cotnliines with primary amines to form alkyl 
ditliiocarbamali-s, which when heated lo.se .sulphuretted hydrogen 
and leave a residue of a dialkyl lliio-iirea, 

CS^-t 2 It-NHj->R-NH-CSS-NHjK->-CS(NHR).,-HlI^: 
or if the aqueous solution of tin- dithiocarliamate lie boiled with 
mercuric cliloride or silver nitrate solulion, a mustard oil (?.<’.) is 
formed, 

Jt-NH-CSS-NHjR -t llgCt,-*.Hg(R.N H-CSS)J-»-2R^’CS -t HgS + H,S. 
Ciirbon bisulphide is used as a solvent for caoutchouc, for extracting 
cssi ntial oils, as a germicide, and a.s an in.sectieide. 

C.orbon monosulpkule, CS, is formed when a silent electric discharge 
is passed througli a mixl m e of carbon liisulphide va)H)ur and liydrogen 
or carlKin monoxide (S. M. Losanitse.h and M. Z. Jovitschitscli, Her., 
1807, 30. p. 135). 

CARBONDALE, a city of I,ackawanna county, I’cnnsylvania, 
, on the T,ackawanna river, 16 m. N.E. of Scranton. 
I'op. (1890) 10,833 j (ipoo) of whom 2553 were foreign- 

born ; (1906, estimate) 14,1)76. Garhondale is served by the 
Jirie, the Delaware & Hudson (which has machine shops here), 
and the New York, Ontario & Western railways. The city lies 
iK-ar the upper end of the Lackawanna valley, and the scenery 
of the surrounding mountains makes it a summer resort of some 
importance. It has a public librari', a small park, an emergency 
hospital and the Carbondale city private hospital. Carbondale 
is situated in one of the richest anthracite coal regions of the 
state, and its principal interest is in coal. Among its manu¬ 
factures arc foundry and machine shop products, sheet-iron, 
silk, glass, Ihermomctcrs and hydrometers, liobbins and re¬ 
frigerating machines. The value of the city's factoty products 
increased from $1,146,181 in 1900 to $2,313,695 in 1905, or 
102%. The settlement of the place began in 1824 with the 
opening of the coal mines, and (^arbondale was chartered as a 
city in 1851. 

CARBONIC ACID, in chemistry, properly HoCO.,, the acid 
assumed to be formed when carbon dioxide is dissolved in water ; 
its sidts are termed carbonates. The name is also given to the 
neutral carbon dioxide from its power of forming salts with 
oxides, and on account of the acid nature of its solution ; and, 
although not systematic, this use is very common. 

CARBONIFEROUS SYSTEM, in geolog)', the whole of the great 
series of stratified rocks and associated volcanic rocks which 
occur above the Devonian or Old Red Sandstone and below 
the Permian or Triassic systems, belonging to the Carboniferous 
period. The name was first applied by W. D. Conybeare in 
1821 to the coal-bearing strata of England and Wales, including 
the related grits and limestones immediately beneath them. 
The term is a relic of that early period in the history of strati¬ 
graphy when each group of strata was supposed to be distin¬ 
guished by some peculiar litliological cliaracter. In this case 
the carbonaceous beds—coal-seams—naturally appealed most 
strongly to the imagination, and the name is a good one, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that coal-seams occupy but a small fraction 
of the total Uiickncss of the Carboniferous system ; and although 
subsequent investigations have demonstrated the existence of 
coal in other geological formations, in none of these does it play 
so prominent a part. The stratified rocks of this system include 
marine limestones, shales and sandstones ; estuarine, lagoonal 
and fresh-water shales, sandstones end marls with beds of coal, 
oil-bearing rocks, gvpsum and salt. 

In many parts of the world there is no sharp line of demar¬ 
cation between the Devonian and the Carboniferous rocks; 
neither can tlie fossil faunas end floras be clearly separated at 
any well-defined line ; this is true in Britain, Belgium, Russia, 
Westphalia and parts of North America. Again, at the summit 
of the Carboniferous series, both the rocks and their fossil 
contents merge gradually into those of the succeeding Permian 
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system, as in Russia, Bohemia, the Saar region and Texas. 
This has led certain geologists to classify the Devonian, Car¬ 
boniferous and Permian into one grand system; E. Renevier 
in 1874 proposed to include these three into a single “ Carbon- 
ique ” system, later he reUined only the two latter groups. 



There seems to l>e sufficient reason, however, to maintain each of 
these groups as a separate system and limit the term Carboni¬ 
ferous {earbonijmen) in the manner indicated alwve. At the 
same time it must be rememl.)ercd that there is in India, .South 
Africa, the Urals, in Australasia and parts of North Amerira 
an important series of rocks, with a “ Permo-Carboniferous ” 
fauna, which constitutes a passage formation between the Car- 
l)oniferous, sfnm siricin, and Jurassic rocks. 

Siratigraphv. No assemWage of stratified rocks has received sucli 
careful and detailed examination as the farlxiniferoiis system ; 
consequently our knowledge of the stratigraphical .sequence in 
isolated local areas, where the coals have been exploited, is very full. 

In Eurojie the .system is very comjiletely developed in the British 
Isles, where was made the first successful attempt at a classification 
of its various members, although at a somewhat earlier dale Omalitis 
il’Halloy had recognised a lermin hituminildre or coal-lx'aring .series 
in tlie Belgian region. 

The area within wliicli the C.iilioniferous rocks of Britain occur is 
sulficiently extensive to contain more than one tyjie of the system, 
and thus to cast much light on the varied geographical conditions 
under which these rocks were accumulated. In prosecuting the 
study of this part of British geology it is soon discovered, and it is 
essential to bear in mind, that, during the Carboniferous period, 
the land whence the chief supplies of sediment were derived rose 
miunly to the north and north-west, as it seems to have done from 
very early geological time. Wliile therefore the centre and south 
of England lay under clear water of moderate depth, the north of 
the country and tlie south of Scotland were covered by shallow 
water, which was continually receiving sand and mud from the 
adjacent northern land. Hence vertical sections of the Carboniferous 
lonimtions of Britain dlfier greatly according to the districts in 
which they are taken. 

The Coal-Measures and Millstone C.rit are usually grouped together 
in tlie Upper Carbonifennis, the Carboniferous Limestone series 
constituting the Lower Carboniferous. 

In addition to the above broad subdivisions, Murchison and 
Sedgwick, when working upon the rocks of Devonshire and Cornwall, 
recognized, with the assistance ol \V. Ixmsdale, another phase of 
sedimentation. This comprised dark shales, with grits and thin 
limestones and tliin, impure coals, locally called " culm " (q.v.). 
These geologists appropriated the term " culm " for the whole of 
this facies in the west of England, and subse<|uently traced the same 
type on the European continent, where it is widely developed in the 
western centre. 

Besides the consiiferable exposed area of Carlioniferous rocks in 
e.reat Britain, there ts as much or more that is covered by younger 
formations ; this i.s true particularly of the eastern side of England 
and the south-eastern counties, where the coal-measures have already 
In-en found at Dover. 

From England, Carlxmifcrous rocks can be followed across 
nortliem and central France, into Germany, Bohemia, the Alps, 
Italy and Spain. In Rus.sia this system occupies some .to.ooo so. m., 
and it extends northward at least as far as Spitzbergen. Carlxini- 
feroiis rocks arc present in North and South Africa, and in India and 
Australasia ; in Ckina they cover thousands of square miles, and in 


tlie United States and British North America they occupy no less 
than 200,000 sq. m. ; they are known also in South America. 

The subjoined table expresses the typical subdivisions which can 
be recognized, with modifications, in the United Kingdom. 

Upper: Red and grey sandstones, marls and clays 
with occasional breccias, thin coals and limestones 
with Spirorbis, workable coals in the South Wales, 
Bristol, Somerset and Forest of Dean coalfields. 

Middle: Sandstones, marls, shales and the most 
important of the Brili.sh coals. 

Lower ; Flaggy liard sandstones (ganister), shales 
and thin coal seams. 

Grits (coarse and fine), shales, thin coal seams and 
occasional thin limestones. The fossil planls connect 
this group with the coal-measures ; the marine fossils 
have, to some extent, a Carboniferous limestone 
aspect. 

Upper blaih shales with thin limeslones (I'endleside 
group) connecting this series with the lIilLstone grit 
above. 

The thuh, main or .siniir limesione (mountain lime¬ 
stone) of the centre and south of Engiand, Wales and 
Ireland, which splits up in tlie Yorkshire dales 
(Yoredale group) into a succession of slout limestone 
beds between beds of sandstone and shale, and 
lieconiis increasingly detrital in character as it is 
traced northwards. 

Lower limestone shales of the south and centre of 
England with marine fossils, and the Calciferons 
Sandstone group of Scotland witli marine, estuarine 
.and terrestrial fossils. 

(See Bernicun, Thedun and Avonian.) 

-At an early period, owing to the immense commercial importance 
of the coal seams, it became the practice to distinguish a " pioduc- 
live ’’ (ftotzfUhvcud. lermin homller) and an " unproductive,’ liarren 
(flotzleerer) Lower Carbonilerous ; these two groups correspond in 
North America to the " Carboniferous ” and " Sub-Carlxinilerous " 
respectively, or, as they are now sometimes styled, the " I'eiinsyl- 
vaninn " and “ Mississippian.” But it was .soon discovered that the 
" productive " beds were not regularly restricted to the upjier or 
voutiger division, and, as E. Kay.ser jioints out, the real state of the 
matter is more accurately representi'd by tlie subjoined tabular 
scheme. 
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Whiie the continental type ol deiHisit, with its coai beds, was the 
earliest to be formed in certain areas, and the marine series came on 
later, in other regions this order was reversed. 11 should lie observed, 
however, tliat the repeated intercalation of marine deposits within 
the continental series and the frequent occurrence of thin coaly 
layers in the marine .series makes any hard and fast distinction of 
this kind impossible. 

The so-called “ unproductive ” or barren strata, that is, those 
without workable coals, are not always limestones ; quite as often 
they are shales, red sandstones and red marls. 

In sulxlividing the strata of the Carboniferous system and correlat¬ 
ing the major ffivisions in different areas, just as in otlier great 
systems, use has to be made of the fossil contents of the rocks : 
stratigraphical units, based on lithology, are useless for this purpose. 
The groups of organisms utilized for zoning and correlation by differ¬ 
ent workers include bracliiopods, pelecypods, cephalopods, corals, 
fishes and plants ; and the results of the comparison of the faunas 
and fioms of different areas where Carbonilerous rocks occur are 
generalized in the table below. 

The relative value of any group of animals or plants for the 
correlation of distant areas must vary greatly with the varying 
conditions of sedimentation and with the precise definition of the 
zonal species and with many other factors. It is found tliat the .sub¬ 
divisions in this system demanded by palaeolmtanists do not always 
coincide with those acknowledged by palaeozoologists ; nevertheless 
there is general agreement as to the main divisional lines. 

Breaks in the Stratigraphic Sequence .—The sequence of Carboni¬ 
ferous strata is not everywhere one of unbroken continuity. From 
central France ea.stward towards the Carpathians only later portions 
of the system are found. Tlieao generally rest upon crystalline rocks, 
but in places they contain evidence of theMenufled surfaces of l.ower 
Carboniferous, as in the basin of Charleroi, where the equivalent of 
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the Millstone Grit contains fragments of chert which can only have 
come from llie waste of the earlier limestones. This unconformity 
is generally found about the same horizon in the continental Culm 
areas, and it occurs again in the western part ot the English Culm. 

In the eastern border of the Rhenish Schiefergebirge the Permian 
ri-sts unconformably upon Lower Carlioniferous rocks. In the 

Tabular Statement of the Priticipal Subdivisions of the Carboniferous System, 
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United States, in Missouri, I’eimsylvania, West Virginia. Kentucky, 
Ohio and elsewhere, there is an unconlormable junction lietween (he 
lojwer and Upper Carlioniferous, repreTienting an interval of time 
during which tile lower member was strongly eroded ; it has even 
been proposed to regard ihe Mississippian (Lower Carboniferous) as 
a distinct geological period, mainly on account of this lireak in the 
succession. 

Thickness of Carboniferous Hoiks. The great variety of conditions 
under which the sediments and limestones were formed naturally 
produced corresponding inequalities in the thickness. In the 
Eurasian land ari'a the greatest thickness of Carlxiniferous rocks is 
in the west; m North America it is in the east. In Britain the 
Carlioniferous limestone series is 201x1-3500 ft. thick ; in the Ural 
mountains it is over 4500 ft.; the Culm in Moravia is credited with 
the enormous thickness of over 42,000 ft. The Upper Carboniferous 
in Ijincashire is lioni 12,000 to 13,000 ft.; elsewhere in Britain it is 
thinner. In western Germany this jiortion attains a thickness of 
lo.ixKi ft. In Pennsylvania the sandstone and shale, at its maximum, 
reaches 4400 ft., hut even within the limits of the state this formation 
has thinned out to no more than 300 ft. in places. In Colorado the 
Lower Carbonilerous is only 400-500 It. thick ; while the limestones 
of the Mississippi basin amount to 1500 ft. and in Virginia are zooo ft. 
thick. 

Life of the Carboniferous Period. —We have seen that in the 
Carboniferous rocks there are two phases of sedimentation, the one 
marine, the other continental; corresponding with these there are 
two distinct faunal facies. 

(i) Fauna of the Marine Strata. —Numerically, the most important 
inhabitants of the clear Carlxiniferous seas were the ermoids, corals, 
T^oraminifera and brachiopods. Each of these groups contributed 
at one place or another towards the upbuilding of great masses of 
limestone. For the first time in the earth's history we find Forainini- 
fera taking a prominent part in the marine faunas ; the genus 
T'usulina was abundant in what is now Russia. China, Japan, North 
.^merica; Valvulina had a wide range, as also had Endothyra and 
Arihaediscus \ Saccammina is a form well known in Britain and 
Belgium, and many others have been described ; some Carboniferous 
genera are still extant. Radiolaria are found in cherts in the Culm 
of Devonshire and Cornwall, in Russia. Germany and elsewhere. 
Sponges are represented by spicules and anchor ropes. Corals, both 
reef-builders and others, flourished in the clearer waters; rugose 
forms arc represented by Amplexoid, Zaphrentid and Cyathophyllid 
types, and by Lithostrntion and Phillibsastraea ; common tabulate 
forms are Chaetetes, Chladochonus, Michelinia, &c. Amongst the 
echinoderms crinoids were the most numerous individually, dense 
submarine thickets of the long-stemmed kinds appear to have 
flourished in many places where their remains consolidated into thick 
beds of rock; prominent genera are Cyathocrinus, Woodocrinus, 
Actinocrinus i sea-urchins, Archaeocidaris, Paloeeckinus, &c., were 
present; while the curious extinct Blastoids, which include the 
groups of Peniremitidae and Codasteridae, attained their maximum 
development. 

Annelids (Spirorbis, Serpulites, &c.) are common fossils on certain 
horizons. The Bryozoa were also abundant in some regions t^Polypora, 
Fenestella), including the remarkable form known as Archimedes, 

Brachiopods occupied an important place; most typical were the 
Productids, some of whiifii reached a great size and had very thick 
shells. Other common genera are Spirifer, Chonetes, Athyris, 
Rhyncbonellids and Terebratulids, Discina and Crania. Some 


species had an almost world-wide range with cmly minor variations ; 
such are Productus semireticutaius, P. cora, P. pustuiosus ; Orthoietes 
(Streptorhynchus) crenistria, Dielasma hastata, and many others. 

, Pelecypods among the true mollusca were increasing in numbers 
and importance {Avicutopeeten, Posidonontya) ; Nucula, Carboni- 
cola, Edmondia, Conocardium. Modiola. Gasteropods also were 
numerous (Murchisonia, Euomphalus, Naticopsts). The 
I’teropods were weil represented by Conularia and Belle- 
rophon. Amongst the Cephalopods, the most striking 
feature is the rise and development of the Goniatites 
(Clyphioceras, Gastrioceras, &c,) ; straight-shelled forms 
still lived on in some variety {Orthoieras, Actinoceras),aionf; 
with numerous nautiloids. 

Trilobites during this period .sank to a very subordinate 
])Osition, but Ostracods {Cythere, Kirhbya, lieyrichia) were 
abundant. 

Many fish inhabited the Carboniferous seas and most of 
tiicse were Elasniobranchs, sharks with crushing pavement 
teeth (Psammodus), adapted for grinding the shells of 
brachiopods, crustaceans, &c. Other sharks had pier€ing 
teeth (Cladoselache and Ctadodus) ; some, the petalodonts. 
had peculiar cycloid cutting teeth. The Arthrodirans. so 
prominent during the Devonian period, disappeared before 
the close of the Carboniferous. Most of the sharks lived 
Lycopods I in the sea continuously, but the ganoids fn-quenting the 
coastal waters appear to have migrated inland. About 700 
sjiecies of Carlxiniferous fish have ix-en described largely 
from teeth, spines and dermal ossicles. 

(2) Flora and Fauna of theLagoonal or Continental J-'acies .— 
The strata deposited during this period are the earliest in 
which the remains of plants take a prominent place. The 
fossil jilants which are found in the upixir beds of the preceding 
Devonian system are so closely related to those in the Lower 
Carlxiniferous that from a palaeobofanical standpoint the two form 
one indivisible period. 

In the Lower Carlxiniferous the flora was composed of six great 
groups of plants, viz. the Equisetales (Horse-tails), the Lyoopodiales 
(Club mosses), the Filicales (Ferns) and Cycadohlices. the Splieno- 
phyllales and Cordaitales. 'These six groups were the dominant 
types throughout the period, but during Upper Carboniferous time 
three other groups arose, the Coiiiferales. the Cycadophyfa, and the 
Ginkgoales (of which Cmhgo biloba is the only modem representa¬ 
tive). Algae and fungi also were present, but there were no flowering 
plants, 'The true ferns, including tree ferns with a height of upwards 
of 60 ft., were associated with many plants possessing a fern-like 
habit (Cycadofilices) and others whose affinities have not yet been 
definitely determined. The fronds of some of these Carboniferous 
ferns are almost identical with tho.se of living species. Probably 
many of the ferns were epiphytic. Pecopteris, Cyclopteris, Neuro- 
pteris, Alethopteris. Sphenopteris are common genera ; Megaphyton 
and Caulopteris were tree ferns. Our modem diminutive " horse¬ 
tails " with scaly leaves were represented in the Carboniferous period 
by gigantic calaniites, often with a diameter of i to 2 ft. and a height 
of 50 to qo ft. The Carlxiniferous forerunners of the tiny club-moss 
were then great trees with dichotomously branching stems and 
crowded linear leaves, such as I.epidodendron (with its fruit cone 
called Lepidostrobus), Halonia, Lepidophloios and Sigtllaria, the 
largest plants of thejieriod, with trunks sometimes 5 ft. in diameter 
and 100 ft. high. 'The roots of several of these forms are known 
as Stigmaria, Sphenophyllum was a slender climbing plant with 
whorls of leaves, which was probably related both to the calamitcs 
and the lycoixids. Cordailes, a tall plant (20-30 ft.) with yucca-like 
leaves, was related to the cycads and conifers; the cutkin-Iike 
infiorescenci', which bore yew-like berries, is called Cardiocarpus, 
Many large trees which have been looked upon as conifers on account 
of their wood structure may perhaps belong more projicrly to the 
Cxirdoitalcs. True coniferous trees {Walchia) do appear at the top 
of the coal measures. 

The animals preserved in the continental type of Carlxmilerous 
deptmit naturally differ markedly from the fossil remains of the purely 
marine portions of the sy.stein. The inhabitants of the waters of 
this geographical pliase include mollusca, which arc supposed to have 
lived in brackish or fresh water, such as Anthracomya, Naiadites, 
Carbonicola, and many forms of Crustacea, e.g. (Bairdia Carbonia), 
phyllopods (Estheria), phyllocarids (Acanlhocaris, Dithyrocaris), 
schizopods nthrapalaemon), Eurypterids (Uurypterus, Glypto- 
srorpius). Fishes were abundant, many of the smaller ganoids are 
lieautifully preserved in an entire condition, other larger forms are 
represented by fin spines, teeth and bones; Ctenodus, Uronemus, 
Acanthodes, Cheirodus, Cyracanthus are characteristic genera. 

Frequently a temporary return of marine conditions permitted 
the entombment of such salt water genera as Lingula, Orbiculoides, 
Productus in the thin beds known as " marine bands." 

Remains of air-breathing insects, myriapod and arachnids show 
that these forms of life were both well developed and individually 
numerous. Among the insects we find the Ortnoptcra, Neuroptera. 
Hemiptera and Coleoptera reiircsented ; cockroaches were particu¬ 
larly abundant; crickets, beetles, locusts, walking-stick insects, 
mayflies and bugs are found, but there were neither flies, moths, 
butterflies nor bees, which is no more than we should expect from 
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the condition!) of plant life. Many insects, &c., have l>een obtained 
from the coaltields of Saarbriick and C’ommentry, and from the 
hollow trunk-s of loasil trees in Nova Seolia. Certain lintisli coal¬ 
fields have yielded good specimens ; Archaeoptilus, from the Derby¬ 
shire coallield, had a spread of wing extending to more than 14 in. : 
some specimens {Brodia) still exhibit traces ot brilliant wing colours. 
In tile Nova Scotian tree trunks land snails (Aniiaeimniiles, ihndu>- 
pupa) have been tound. 

In the later Carboniferous rocks the earliest amphibians make 
their appearance in considerable numliers; they were all Stego- 
cephalians (I^ibyrinlhodonts) with long bodies, a head covered with 
liony plates and weak or undeveloped limbs. The largest were 
about 7 or R It. long, the smallest only a few inches. Some were 
probably flu vial ile in habit (I.oxomma, A nthracusaurus, Ophiderpetiin ; 
others may have been ternstrial (T)nidrerpeton. Hvlcrpetoti). Certain 
fooljirmts in the coal measures of Kansas have been supposed to 
lielong to lacertilian or dinosaurian forms. 

The I'hvsical Conditirms dunni; the Period. —In western Eiiroiie 
the advent of the Carboniferous period was accompanied by the 
jiro'hiiction ol a series of synclines whicli permitted the formation of 
organic limestones, free from the sediments which generally ih.'ii- 
aclerized the concluding phases of the preceding Dcvonuin deiiosilion. 
The old land area still existed to the north, but doubtless iiuuh 
reduced in height ; against this land, detrital di-posits still continued 
to bo formed, as in Scotland ; while over cuntriil Ireland and central 
and northirn England the clearir waters of the sea furnished a 
siiitalile home tor countless corals, lirachiopods and foramiiiiler.i 
and great bi lls ol .si .i lilies ; sponges flourished in many parts of the 
sea, and their remains contributed l.ii'gcly to the formation of the 
beds Of chert. This clearer water extended from Ireland across 
north-central England and through South Wales and Somemet into 
lielginm and Westphalia; but a narrow ridge of elevated older 
rocks ran across the rentre of England towards ijelgiiiin at this time. 

Traced eastward into north Germany. Thuringia and Silesia, the 
lime-tones pass into the detrital culm tormations. which owe their 
existence to a southern iiplilted massif, the coniplemnnt of the 
svnehnes already mentioned. Sediments approaching to the culm 
type, with similar flora .nml tauna, were deposited in synclinal hollows 
in parts of France and Spain. 

Thus we.stem Europe in early Carlioiiilerous time was occupied by 
a series of constricted, gulf-like seas ; and on account of the steady 
progress ol intermittent warping movements of tin' crust, we find 
that the areics ol clearer water, in which the limestone-building 
organisms could exist, were repeatedly able to spread, thus forming 
those thin liinestones found mterhedded with shale and sandstone 
which occur typically in the Yoredale district of Yorkshire and in 
the region to the north, and also in the culm deposits of central 
Europe. The .spread ol the.se limestones was repeatedly checked by 
the steady influx of detritus Irom the land during the pauses in 
movements of depression. 1-ooking eastward, towards central and 
northern Russia, we find a wider and much more open sea ; but the 
continental type of deposit prevailed in the northern portion, 
and here, as in Scotland, we finii coal-beds amongst the sediments 
(Moscow ba.sin). Farther south in the Donetr. basin the coals only 
lear at the close of the Lower Carboniferous, 
n North America, the crustal movements at the beginning of the 
period are less evident than in Europe, but a marked parallelism 
exists: for in the east, in the Appalachian tract, we find detntal 
sediments prevailing, while the open sea, with great deposits of lime¬ 
stone, lay out towards tile west in the direction of that similar open 
sea which lay towards the east of Europe and extended through Asia. 

The. close of the early Carlionifcrons period was marked by an 
augmentation ol the orogenic movements. The gentler synclines 
and anticlines of the earlier part of the period became accentuated, 
giving rise to pronounced mountain ridges, right across Europe. 

This movement commenced in the central and western part of 
the continent and continued throughout the whole Carboniferous 
period. The mountains then formed have been called the " Palaeozoic 
Alps ’’ by E. Kavsi'r. the “ Hercynian Mountains " by M. Bertrand. 
The most western range extended from Ireland through Wales and 
the south of England to the central ]>latcau of France ; this was the 
" Armorican range " of E. Suess. The eastern part of the chain 
passed from South France through the Vosges, the Black Forest, 
Thuringia, Harz, the F'khtclgebirge, Bohemia, the Sudetes, and 
possibly farther cast; tliis constitutes the " Varischen Alps " of 
Sue-s. 

The sea hud gained somewhat at the beginning of the Carboniferous 
period in western Europe, but the effect of these movements, com¬ 
bined with the rapid lormation of detrital deposits from the rising 
land areas, was to drive the soa steadily from the north towards the 
south, until the open sea (with limestones) was relegated to what is 
now the Mediterranean and to Russia and thence eastward. Similar 
events were meanwhile happening in North America, for the seas 
were steadily filled with sediments which drove them from the north¬ 
east towards the south-west, and doubtless tho.'Ui movements which 
at the close of this period uplifted the Appalachian mountains were 
already operative in the same direction. 

The folding of the Ural mountains began in the earlier part of this 
period and was continued, after its dose, into the Permian; and 
there are traces of uplifts in central Asia and Armenia. 


None of these movements appears to have affected the southern 
hemisphere. 

The net result of the orogenic movements was, tliat at the close 
of the period there existed a great northern continental mass, 
embracing Europe, North Asia and North America; and a great 
southern continental mass, indiiduig South America, Alrica, Australia 
and India. Between the.se land masses lay a great Mediterranean 
sea—the " Tetbys " of Suess. 

The conditions under which the beds of coal were formed will be 
found described under that head ; it will be sufficient to notice here 
that some coal seams were undoubtedly lormcd by jungle or swamp¬ 
like growths on the site ot the deposit, and it is equally true that 
others were formed by the tran.sport and deposition of vegetable 
detritus. The main point to observe in tliis connexion is that large 
tracts of land in many parts of the world were at a critical level as 
regards the sea, a condition highly favourable to frequent extensive 
incursions of marine waters over the low-lying areas in a period of 
extreme crustal instability. 

Vuhanuilv. —In intimate rel.-ilionship with the moiintain-building 
orogenic crust.il movemenis was tlii' prevalence of volcanic activity 
ilunng the e.irliei part ot this jieriod. In the Lowit C arboniferous 
lotksol Si oil,mil intercal.iled volcanic rocks are strikingly abundani, 
ami now kirin an important leature in Ihi' geology of the southern 
portion of that country. Of these rocks Sir Arcliiliald Gcikie says I 
" Two great phases or types of volcanic action during Carlionilerous 
(iine iiiav be rccogniztsl - (1) I’laicaus, where the volcanic materials 
iliscliarged copiously from nianv seallered openings now form liroad 
talilel.inds or ranges oi lulls, .sometimes many hundreds of squaie 
link's in extent and 151K1 II, or more in lliickiiess ; (2) Piiys, where 
the ejections were often coiilinefl to the discliiirge of a siiiall amount 
of fragmentary materials from a single independent vent.” The 
plateau type was most extensively developed during the lormation 
of the Caiciferous Sandstone ; the piiy type was of somewhat later 
date. Ba.sic lavas, svith andesites, trachytes, tuffs and agglomerates 
are (he most common Scottish rocks of this i«'riod. Similar erii])- 
tions, blit on a much smaller scale, took place in other parts of 
Cire.it Britain. 

Griiniies, porpliyrii'S and porpliyrites belonging to tliis period 
occur in the Saxon Erzgebirge, the Harz. Thiinngerwald, \ osges, 
Unttany, Cornwall and Ghristiania, I’orphyntes and tulls are 
known m the French Carboiiiiorous. In t'liina, at the close of the 
(lertod, there were enormous enqitioiis ot inelaphyre, porpliynte 
and quartz-porphyry. In North America, the principal region of 
volcanic activity lay in the west; great thicknesses ol igneous rocks 
occur in the Imwer Carbonileroiis rocks of British Columbia, and 
from the middle of the period until near its close volcanoes were 
active from Alaska to California. Igneous rocks of this period are 
found also in Australa-sia. 

Climate .—That the vegetation during this period was unusually 
cxiilicrant there can be no doubt, and that a general imilormity of 
climatic conditions prevailed is shown not only by tlie wide distribu¬ 
tion of coal measures, but by the uniformity of plant types over the 
whole earth. It is well, however, to guard against an over-estima¬ 
tion of tills exiilieiaiire ; it must be borne in mitid tliat the physio¬ 
graphic conditions were peculiarly favourable to the pre.servation 
of plant remains, conditions that do not appear to have obtained so 
completely in any other period. The climate, we may assume Irom 
the distribution of land and water, was generally moist, and it was 
probably mild if not warm; conditions lavourable to the growtii 
of certain types of plants. But there is no good evidence for an 
excess of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere—an assumption founded 
on the luxuriance of the vegetation, coupled with the fact tliat 
vulcanicity was active and wide-ranging. Carbon dioxide may have 
lieen jiresi'nt in the air in greater alnmclance in earlier ixiriods than 
it is at present, but there is no reason to suppose that the pereenlagc 
was appreciably higher in the Carlioniferous period than it is now. 

The occurrence of red deposits in western Australia, Scotland, Uic 
Ural mountains, in Michigan, Montana and Nova Scotia, &c., 
n,saQciatod m some instances with the formation of gypsum and salt, 
clearly points to the existence ol areas of excessive evaporation, 
such as are lound in land-locked waters in regions where something 
like desert conditions prevail. The xerophytic structures found in 
some of the plants might seem to corroborate this view ; but similar 
structures arc assumed by many plants when dwelling in brackisli 
marshes and morasses. 

The abundance of corals in some of the Carlioniferous seas and 
possibly also the large size of some of the I’roductids and foramimfcra 
may be taken as evidence of warm or temperate waters. 

In spite of the bulk of the evidence licing in favour of geniality 
of climate, it is necessa^ to observe that certain deposits have been 
recognized as glacial; in the culm of the Frankenwald, in the coal 
basins of Central F'rance, and in central England, certain con¬ 
glomeratic lieds have been assigned, somewhat doubtfully, to this 
origin. They have also lieen regarded as the result of torrential 
action. Glacial deposits certainly do exist in the I'ermo-carboni- 
fi'rous formations, which arc described under that head, but in the 
true Cart»nifrrous system glaciation may be taken as not proven. 
The foreign boulders of granite, gneiss, -iic.. found in the coal- 
measures of some districts, are quite as likely to have been dropped 
by rafts of vegetation as to have been carried liy floating icebergs. 
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Economic /Voiucte.—Foremost among the useful products of the 
Carboniferous rocks is the coal (q.v,) itself; but associated with 
the coal seams in Great Britain. North America and elsewhere, are 
very important beds of ironstone, fire-clay, terra-cotta clay, and 
TCcasionally oil shale and alum shale. Oil and gas are of importance 
in the Lower Carlraniferous I’ocono sandstone of West Virginia 
and in the Berea grit of Ohio, wliere brine also occurs. 

In tlie Cjirboniferous Limestone series, the purer kinds of limestone 
are used for llie manufacture of lime, bleaching powder and similar 
products, also as a flux in ttie smelting of iron ; some of the leas pure 
varieties are u.sed in making cement. The beds of chert are utilized 
in the pottery industry, and some of the harder and more crystalline 
limestones are beautilul nuirbles, capable of taking a high polish. 

The sandstones are used for liuildmg. and for millstones and grind¬ 
stones. Within the Carboniferous rocks, but due to the action of 
various agencies long after their deposition, are important ore 
formations ; such are the Bio Tinto ores of S))ain, the lead and zinc 
ores and some haematite of the Pennine and Meiidip hills and other 
Briti.sh localities, and many ore regions in the United States. 

Rf.ferkncks. —For a good general account of the Cairboniferous 
system, see A. Geikie, Texi Honk of Geology, vol. ii, (4th ed., 1903) ; 
and for the American development see T. C. Chamberlin and R. 1 ). 
Salisbury. Geology, vol. ii. (lyofi). These two works give abundant 
references to the literature of the subject. See also, liecenl Additions 
/■' Geological IMetalure, published annually by the Geological Society 
of London since 1893; and Neues Jaltrbuch fUr Mineralogie 
(Stuttgart). (J. A. H.) 

CARBORUNDUM, a silicidc of carbon formed by the action 
of carbon on sand (silica) at high temperatures, which on account 
of its great hardnc.ss is an important abrasive, and also has 
possible applications in the mctalhirgy of iron and steel. Its 
name was derived from carbon and corundum (a form of alumina), 
from a mistaken view as to its composition. It was first ob¬ 
tained accidentally in 1891 by Acheson in America, when he 
was experimenting with the electric furnace in the hope of pro¬ 
ducing artificial diamonds. The experiments were followed 
up in an incandescence furnace, which on a larger scale is now 
employed for the industrial manufacture of the product. A full 
description of the process has been given in the Journ. Soc. Chem. 
Industry, 1897, vol. xvi. p, 863. The furnace is rectangular, 
about 16 ft. long and s ft. wide by 5 ft. high, with massive 
brick end walls 2 ft. thick, through which arc built the carbon 
poles, consisting of bundles of 60 parallel 3-in. carbon rod.s, each 
3 ft. in length, with a copper rod let into the outer end to connect 
it with a copper cup, which in turn is connected with one of the 
terminals of the generating dynamo. The spaces between the 
carbons of the electrode are packed tightly with graphite. In 
jireparing the furnace for use, transverse iron screens are placed 
temporarily across each end, the space between these and the 
end walls being rammed with fine coke, and that in the interior 
is filled to the level of the centre of the carbon poles with the 
charge, consisting of 34 parts of coke, with 54 of .sand, 10 of 
sawdust and 2 of salt. A longitudinal trench is then formed 
in the middle, and in this is arranged a cylindrical pile of frag¬ 
ments of coke about J in. or more in diameter, so that they fonn 
a core, about 21 in. in diameter, connecting the carbon poles in 
the end walls. Temporary side walls are then built up, the iron 
screens are removed, and a further f|uantity of charge is heaped 
up about 3 ft. above the top of the furnace. An alternating 
current of about 1700 amperes at 190 volts is now switched on ; 
as the mass becomes heated by the passage of the current the 
resistance diminishes, and the current is regulated until after 
about 2 hours or less from starting it is maintained constant at 
about 6000 amperes and 125 volts. Carbon monoxide is given 
off and burns freely around the sides and top of the furnace, tinged 
yellow after a time by the sodium in the salt mixed with the 
charge. Meanwhile a shrinkage takes place, which is made good 
by the addition of a further quantity of charge until the operation 
is complete, usually in about 36 hours from the commencement. 
The current is then switched off, and the side walls, after cooling 
for a day, are taken down, the comparatively unaltered charge 
from the top is removed, and the products are carefully extracted. 
These consist of the inner carbon core, which at the temperature 
of the furnace will have been for the most part converted into 
graphite, then a thin black crust of graphite mixed with car¬ 
borundum, next a layer of nearly pure crystallized carborundum 
about a foot in thiclmess then grey amorphous carbide of silicon 


mixed with increasing proportions of unaltered charge, and 
lastly, on the outside, the pmrtion of the charge which had never 
reached the temperature nece.ssary for reaction, and which is 
altered only by the intrusion of salt from the inner part of the 
furn^e. Special precautions are taken in making and breaking 
the intense current here used (amounting at the end to about 
750 kilowatts, or looo E.H.P.), a water-regulator consisting of 
removable iron plates dipped in salt water being used for the 
purpose. In such a furnace as that above described the charge 
weighs about 14 tons, the yield of carborundum is about 3 tons, 
and the exjjenditure of energy about 3't) kilowatt-hours (s'2 
H.I’.-hours) per pound of finished product. The carborundum 
thus produced is crystalline, greenish, bluish or brownish in 
colour, sometimes opaque, but often translucent, resisting the 
action of even the strongest acids, and the action of air or of 
sulphur at high temperatures. The crude product can therefore 
be treated with hot sulphuric acid to purify it. In hardness it 
nearly equals the diamond, and it is used for tool-grinding in the 
form of vitrified wheels (mixed with powdered porcelain and 
iron, pressed into shape and fired in a kiln). Carborundum 
paper, made like emery paper, is now largely used in place of 
garnet paper in American shoe factories, and finds a market 
in other directions. The amorphous carbide, which was at 
first a waste product, has been tried, it is reported, with success 
as a lining for steel furnaces, as it is said not to be affected by 
iron or iron oxide at a white heat. (W. G. M.) 

CARBOY (from the I’crs. gardbah, a flagon), a large globular 
glass vessel or bottle, encased in wicker or iron-work for pro¬ 
tection, used chiefly for holding vitriol, nitric acid and other 
corrosive liquids. 

CARBUNCLE (Lat. carbunculus, diminutive of carho, a glowing 
coal), in mineralogy, a garnet (g.v.) cut with a convex surface. 
In medicine the name given to an acute local inflammation of 
the deeper layers of the skin, followed by sloughing. It is 
accompanied hy great local tension and by constitutional dis¬ 
turbance, and in the early stages the pain is often extremely 
acute. A hard flattened swelling of a deep-red colour is noticed 
on the back, face or extremities. This gradually extends until 
in some instances it may become as largo as a dinner-plate. 
Towards the centre of the mass numerous small openings form 
on the surface, from which blood and matter escape. Through 
these openings a yellow slough or “ core ” of leathery consistence 
can be seen. Carbuncle is an inten.se local inflammation caused 
by septic germs which have in some manner found their way 
to the part. It is particularly apt to occur in persons whose 
heiilth is depressed by mental worries, or by such troubles as 
chronic disca.se of the kidneys or blood-vessels, or by diabetes. 
The attack ends in mortification of the affected tissue, and, 
after much suffering, the core or mortified part slowly comes 
away. The modern treatment consists in cutting into the in¬ 
flamed area, .scraping out the germ-laden core at the earliest 
possible moment, and applying germicides. This method 
relieves the pain at once, materially diminishes the risk of blood- 
poisoning, and hastens convalescence. (E. 0 .») 

CARCAGEnTE, or Carcajente, a town of eastern Spain, in 
the province of Valencia; near the right bank of the river Jficar, 
at the junction between the Valencia-Murcia and Carcagdnte- 
Denia railways. Pop. (iqoo) 12,262. Carcagente is a pictur¬ 
esque town, of considerable antiquity. Various Roman remains 
have been found in its neighbourhood. It is surrounded by 
groves of orange, palm and mulberry trees, and contains many 
Moorish houses, whose old-fashioned blue-tiled cupolas contrast 
wth the chimneys of the silk mills and linen factories opened 
in modern times. An important local industry is the cultivation 
of rice, for which the moist and warm climate of the low-lying 
Jiicar valley is well suited. 

CARCAR, a town of the province of Cebfi, island of Cebti, 
Philippine Islands, on the CArcar river near its mouth at the head 
of CArcar Bay, 23 m. S.W. of Cebu, the capital. It is connected 
with Cebfi by a railway, and a branch of tiiis railway extending 
across the island to Barili and Dumanjug was projected in 
1908. CArcar has some coast trade. The surrounding country 
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is rugged, and produces Indian corn and sugar in considerable 
quantity. The language is Cebii-Visayan. Circar was founded 
in 1624. 

CARCASS, the dead body of an animal. As a butcher’s term, 
the word means the body of an animal without the head, ex¬ 
tremities and offal. It is also used of a hollow iron case filled 
with combustibles, and fired from a howitzer to set fire to 
buildings, ships, &'c., the flames issuing through holes pierced 
in the sides. The word is common in various forms to Romanic 
languages, but the ultimate origin is obscure. Possible deriva¬ 
tions are from the Lat. caro, flesh, and Jtal. casso or cassa, chest, 
or from a Med. Gr. TnpKaa-iov, a quiver, lor which the Fr. is 
earquois, and Port, carcaz. 

CARCASSONNE, a city of south-western hrance, capital of the 
department of Aude, 57 m. S.K. of Toulouse, on the Southern 
railway lietween that city and Narhonne. Pop. (jgo6) 25,346. 
Carcassonne is divided by the river Aude into two distinct towns, 
the Ville Basse and the Cite, which are connected by two bridges, 
one modern, the other dating from the 13th century. The Cite 
occupies the summit of an abrupt and isolated hill on the right 
bank of the river. Us dirty and irregular streets are inhabited 
by a scanty population of workpeople, and its interest lit:s 
mainly in its ancient fortifications (see Fortification and 
.Siegecrakt) which, for completeness and strength, are unique 
in France and probably in JCuropc. 'I'hcy consist of a double 
line of ramparts, of which the outer raetisures more than 1600 yds. 
in circumference. These are protected at frequent intervals liy 
towers, and can be entered only by two gates, one to the east, 
the other to the west, both of which are lhem.selves elaborately 
fortified (see Gate). In the interior, and to the north of the 
western gate, a citadel adjoins tlie fortifications. A portion of 
the inner line is attributed to the Vi-sigoths of the Cth century ; 
the rest, including the castle, seems to belong to the iilh or 12th 
century, while the outer circuit has Ix-en referred mainly to 
the end of the 13th. The old cathedral of .St Nazaire dates from 
the iith to the I4lh centuries. The nave was begun in 1096 
and is Romanesque in style; the transept and choir, which 
contain magnificent stained glass of the Renaissance period, 
arc of (iothic architecture. Both the fortifications and the 
church were restored liy Viollet-le-Duc between 1850 and 1880. 
On the lefl hank of the Aude, between it and the Canal du Midi, 
lies the new town, i lean, well-built and flourishing, with streets 
intersecting each other at right angles. It is surrounded liy 
lioulevards occupying the site of its ramparts, and is well 
provided with fountains, public squares and gardens planted 
with fine plane-trees. The most interesting buildings are the 
cathedral of St Michel, dating from the 13th century but restored 
in modern times, and St Vincent, a church of the 14th centurj’, 
remarkable for the width of its nave. 

Carcassonne is the scat of a bishop, a prefect and a court of 
assizes, and has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, 
a chamber of commerce and a brancli of the Bank of J''rance. 
It also has a lycec for boys, training-colleges, theological semi¬ 
naries, a library and a museum rich in paintings. The old cloth 
industry is almost extinct. The town is, however, an important 
wine-market, and the vineyard.s of the vicinity are the chief 
source of its prosperity, which is enhanced by its port on the 
Canal du Midi. Tunning and leather-dressing, distilling, the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, furniture and corks, 
cooperage and the preparation of preserved fruits, are prominent 
industries. 

Carcassonne occupies the site of Carcaso, an ancient city of 
Gallia Narbonensis, which belonged to the Voleae Tectosages. 
It was a place of some importance at the time of Caesar’s in- 
va.sion, but makes almost no appearance in Roman history. 
On the disintegration of the empire, it fell into the hands of the 
Visigoths, who, in spite of the attacks of the Franks, especially 
in 585, retained possession till 724, when they were expelled 
by tiu! Arabs, destined in turn to yield before long to Pippin 
the Short. From about 819 to 1082 Carcassonne formed a 
separate countship, and from the latter date till 1247 a viscount- 
ship. To wands the end of the iith century the viscounts of 
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Carcassonne assumed the style of viscounts of Bdziers, which 
town and its lords they had dominated since the fall of the 
Carolingian empire. The viscounty of Carcassonne, together 
with that of Beziers, was confiscated to the crown in 1247, ^ 
a result of the part played by the viscount Raymond Roger 
against Simon de Montfort in the Alhigensian crusade, during 
which in 1209 the city was taken by the Crusaders (see Ai.m- 
censes). a revolt of the city against the royal authority was 
severely punished in 1262 by the expulsion of its principal 
inhabitants, who were, however, permitted to take up their 
quarters on the other side of the river. This was the origin of 
the new town, which was fortified in 1347. During the religious 
wars, Carcassonne .several times changed hands, and it did not 
recognize Henry IV. till 1596. 

See E. E. Viollrt-lc-I)iK, La Citi de Carcassnniie (Paris, 1858) ; 
I.. F«lie, Jiislirire de Cart assoane (Carcassonne, 1887). 

CARDAMOM, the fruit of several plants of the genera Klellaria 
and Amomum, belonging to the natural order Zingiheraceae, the 
principal of which is Kletlaria Cardamnmum, from which the. 
true odicinal or Malabar cardamom is derived. The M.alahar 
cardamom plant is a large perennial herb with a thick fleshy 
root-stock, which sends up flowering stems, 6 to 12 ft. high. 'I'lie 
large leaves are arranged in two rows, have very Jong sheaths 
enveloping the stem and a lanceolate spreading blade i to 2j ft. 
long. The fruit is an ovate-triangular, three-celled, thrce-valved 
capsule (about J in. long, of a dirty yellow colour, enclosing 
numerous angular seeds) whieh form the valuable part of the 
plant. It is a native of the mountainous parts of the Malabar 
coast of India, and the fruits arc procured either from wild 
plants or by cultivation throughout Travaneore, western Mysore, 
and along the western Ghauts. A cardamom of much larger 
size found growing in Ceylon was formerly regarded as liclonging 
to a distinct species, and described as such under the name of 
Elettaria Major ; hut it is now known to he only a variety of the 
Malabar cardamom. In commerce, several varieties are distin¬ 
guished according to their size and flavour. The most esteemed 
are known as “ shorts,” a name given to such cap.sules as are 
from a quarter to half an inch long and about a quarter broad. 
Following these come “ short-longs ” and “ long-longs,” also 
distinguished by their size, the largest reaching to about an inrh 
in length. The Ceylon cardamom atUuns a length of an inch and 
a half and is about a third of an inch broad, with a brownish 
pericarp and a distinct aromatic odour. Among the other plants, 
the fruits of which puss in commerce as cardamoms, are the 
round or cluster cardamom, Amomum Cardamomum, a native 
of Siam and Java; the bastard cardamom of Siam, A. xan- 
thioides —the Bengal eardamoin, whieh is the fruit of A. subu- 
latum, a native of Nepal; the Java cardamom, produced by 
A. maximum ; and the Korarima cardamom of Somaliland, the 
last-named is the product of a plant which is unknown botani- 
ailly. Cardamoms generally are posscs.scd of a plciusant aromatic 
odour, and an agreeable, spicy taste. On account of their flavour 
they are much used with other medicines, and they form a 
principal ingredient in curries and compounded spices. In the 
north of Europe, they are much used as a spien and flavouring 
material for cakes and liqueurs ; imd they are very extensively 
employed in the East for chewing with betel, &c. 

CARDAN [Ital. Cardano], GIROLAMO [Gekunvmo or 
Hieronimo] {1501-1576), Italian mathematician, physician 
and astrologer, born at Pavia on the 24th of September 1501, was 
the illegitimate son of Facio Cardano (1444-1524), a learned 
jurist of Milan, himself distinguifihed by a taste for mathematics. 
He was educated at the university of Pavia, and subsequently 
at that of Padua, where he graduated in medicine. He was, 
however, excluded from the College of Physicians at Milan on 
account of his illegitimate birlli, and it is not surprising that his 
first book should have been an exposure of the fallacies of the 
faculty. A fortunate cure of the child of the Milanese senator 
Sfondrato now brought him into notice, and the interest of his 
patron procured him admission into the medical body. About 
this time (1539) he obtained additional celebrity by the publica¬ 
tion of his Praclica aritkmeiicae generalis, a work of great merit 
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for the time, and he became engaged in a correspondence with 
Niccolo Tartaglia, who had discovered a solution of cubic 
equations. This discovery Tartaglia had kept to himself, but 
he was ultimately induced to communicate it to Cardan under a 
solemn promise that it should never be divulged. Cardan, 
however, published it in his comprehensive treatise on algebra 
(Aril's magnae sine dr regulis Algebrae liber unus) which appeared 
at Nuremberg in 1545 (see Ai.cEBR.t: History). Two years 
previously he had published a v'ork even more highly regarded 
liy his contemporaries, his celebrated treiitise on astrology. As 
a believer in astrology Cardan was on a level with the best minds 
of his age ; the distinction consisted in the comparatively 
cautious spirit of his inquiries and his disposition to confirm his 
assertions by an appeal to facts, or wliat he believed to be such. 
A very considerable part of his treatise is based upon observations 
carefully collected by himself, and seemingly well calculated to 
support his theories so far as they extend. Numerous instances 
of his f)elief in dreams and omens may be collected from his 
wi'itings, and he especially valued himself on being one of the 
five or six celebrated men to whom, as to Socrate.s, had been 
vouch-safed the assistance of a guardian daemon. 

Jn 1547 he was appointed professor of meilirine at I’avia. 
The publication of his works on algebra and astrology at this 
juncture had gained for him a European renown, and procured 
him flattering offers from Eope Paul 111 . and the king of Denmark, 
both of which he declined. In 1551 his reputation was crowned 
by the publication of his great work, De SuhlilifaU Herum, which 
embodied the soundest |)hysical learning of his time and simul¬ 
taneously represented its most advanced .spirit of s))eculation. 
It was followed some years later by a similar treatise, De Varietale 
Herum (1557), the two making in effect but one book. A great 
portion of this is occupied by endeavours, commonly futile, to 
explain ordinary natural phenomena, but its chief interest for 
us consists in the hints and glimpses it affords of principles beyond 
the full rom]>rehension of the writer himself, and which the world 
was then by no means ready to entertain. The inorganic realm 
of Nature he asserts to be animated no less than the organic; 
all creation is progressive development; all animals were origin¬ 
ally worms ; the inferior metiils must be regarded as conatus 
unturar towards the production of gold. The indefinite varia¬ 
bility of species is im])lied in the remark that Nature is seldom 
content with a single variation from a customary type. The 
oviparous habits of birds arc explained by their tendency to 
favour the perpetuation of the species, precisely in the manner 
of modern naturalists. Animals were not created for the use 
of man, but exist for their own sakes. 'J'he origin of life depends 
upon cosmic laws, which Cardan naturally connects with his 
fa\'ourite study of astrology. The physical divergencies of man¬ 
kind arise from the effects of climate and the variety of human 
circumstances in general. Cardan’s views on the dissimilarity of 
languages are much more philosophical than usual at his time ; 
and his treatise altogether, though weak in particular details, 
is strong in its pervading sense of the unity and omnipotence of 
natural law, which renders it in some degree an adumbration of 
the course of science since the author's day. It was attacked 
by J. C. Scaliger, whom Cardan refuted without difficulty. 

The celebrity which Cardan had acquired led in the .same 
year (1551) to his journey to Scotland as the medical adviser 
of Archbishop Hamilton of St Andrews. The archbishop was 
supposed to be suffering from consumption, a complaint which 
Cardan, under a false impression, as he frankly admits, had 
represented himself as competent to cure. He was of great 
ser\dcc to the archbishop, whose complaint proved to be asth- 
matical; but the principal interest attaching to his expedition Is 
derived from his account of the disputes of the medical faculty at 
Paris, and of the court of Edward VI. of England. The Parisian 
doctors were disturbed by the heresies of Vesalius, who was 
beginning to introduce anatomical study from the human subject. 
Cardan’s liberality of temper led him to sympathize with the 
innovator. His account of Edward VI.’s dispo.sition and 
understanding is extremely favourable, and is entitled to credit 
as that of a competent observer without bias towards either side 
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of the religious question. He cast the king’s nativity, and 
indulged in a numlicr of predictions which were effectually 
confuted b>’ the royal youth's death in the following year. 

Cardan had now attained the summit of his prosperity, and the 
rest of his life was little but a series of disasters. His principal 
misfortunes aro.se from the crimes and calamities of his sons, one 
of whom was an utter reprobate, while the tragic fate of the other 
overwhelmed the father with anguish. This son, Giovanni 
Battista, also a physician, had contracted an imprudent marriage 
with a girl of indifferent character, Brandonia Scroni, who 
subsequently proved unfaithful to him. The injured husband 
revenged himself with poison; the deed was detected, and the 
exceptional severity of the punislunent seems to justify Cardan in 
attributing it to the rancour of his medical rivals, with whom he 
had never at any time been on good terms. The blow all but 
crushed him ; his reputation and his practice waned ; he addicted 
himself to gaming, a vice to which he had always been prone ; 
his mind became unhinged and filled with distempered imagina¬ 
tions. lie was ultimately banished from Milan on some accusa¬ 
tion not specified, and although the decree was ultimately 
rescinded, he found it advisable to accept a professorship at 
Bologna (1562). While residing there in modcnite comfort, and 
mainly occupied with the composition of supplements to his 
former works, he was suddenly arrested on a charge not stated, 
but in all probability herc.sy. Though he had always been 
careful to keep on terms with the Church, the bent of his mind 
had been palpably towards free thought, and tire circumstance 
had probably attracted the attention of Pius V., who then ruled 
the Church in the spirit, as he had formerly exercised the func¬ 
tions, of an inquisitor. Through the intercession, as would 
appear, of some influential cardinals. Cardan was released, but 
was deprived of his professorship, prohibited from teaching and 
publishing any further, and removed to Home, where he spent 
his remaining years in receipt of a pension from the pope. It 
seems to have been urged in his favour that his intellect had been 
disturbed by grief for the loss of his son—an assertion to which 
his frequent hallucinatioas lent some countenance, though the 
existence of any serious derangement is disproved by the lucidity 
and coherence of his last writings. He occupied his time at 
Rome in the composition of his commentaries, De Vita Propria, 
which, olon^ with a companion treatise, De Libris Propriis, 
is our principal authority for his biography. Though he had 
burned much, he left behind him more than a hundred M.SS., 
not twenty of which have been printed. He died at Rome on 
the 2ist of Scptemlier 1576. 

Alike intellectually and morally. Cardan is one of the most 
interesting personages connected with the revival of science in 
Europe. He had no especial bent towards any scientific pursuit, 
but appears as the man of versatile ability, delighting in research 
for its own sake. He possessed the true scientific spirit in 
perfection; nothing, he tells us, among the king of France’s 
treasures appeared to him so worthy of admiration as a certain 
natural curiosity which he took for the bom of a unicorn. It lias 
been injurious to his fame to have been compelled to labour, 
partly in fields of research where no important discovery was 
then attainable, partly in those where his discoveries could only 
serve as the stepping-stones to others, by which tliey were 
inevitably eclipsed. His medical career serves as an illustration 
of the former case, and his mathematical of the latter. His 
medical knowledge was wholly empirical; restrained by the 
authority of Galen, and debarred from the practice of anatomy, 
nothing more could be expected than that he should stumble on 
some fortunate nostrums. As a mathematician, on the other 
hand, he effected important advances in science, but such as 
merely paved the way for discoveries which have obscured his own. 
From his astrolog>' no results could be expected ; but even here 
the scientific cliaracter of his mind is displayed in his common- 
sense treatment of what usually passed for a mystical and occult 
study. His prognostications are as strictly empirical as his 
prescriptions, and rest quite as much upon the observations 
which he supposed himself to have made in his practice. As 
frequently is the case with men incapable of rightly ordering 
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their own lives, he is full of wisdom and sound advice for others ; 
his ethical precepts and practical rules are frequently excellent. 
To complete the catalogue of his accomplishments, he is no 
contemptible poet. 

The work of Cardan’s, however, which retains most interest for 
this generation is his autobiography, De Vila Propria. In its 
clearness and frankne.ss of .self-revelation this book stands almost 
alone among records of its class. It may be compared with the 
autobiography of another celebrated Italian of the age, Benvenuto 
Cellini, but is much more free from vanity and sclf-con.sciousness, 
unless the extreme candour with which Cardan reveals his own 
errors is to be regarded as vanity in a more subtle form. The 
general impression is highly favourable to the writer, whose 
impetuosity and fits of reckless dissipation appear as mere 
exaggerations of the warmth of heart which imparted such 
stu'ength to his domestic affections, and in the region of ,science 
imparted that passionate devotion to research which could alone 
have enabled him to persevere so resolutely and effect such 
marked advances in such multif.srious ficld.s of inquiry. 

Cardan’.s autoliiograpliy has been most ably condensed, and at 
the same time supplemented by information from the general body 
of his writings and other sources, by Henry Morley (jenme Cnrdiin, 
1854, 2 vols). flis capital treatisi’s, ])e SuhhlUate and De Vnrirtate 
Jieriim, are combined and fully analysed m vol. ii. of Rixner and 
Siller’s I.chen and Lchrmrinungen hertiliniler Physiket am Knde dcs 
xvi. und am Aiifange des xvii. Jahrhunderts (Sulzbach, 1820). 
Cardan's works were edited in ten volumes by Sponius (I.yons, 
Kitij). A biography was prefixed by Gabriel Naud^, whose un¬ 
reasonable depreciation has unduly lowered Cardan's character with 
jiosterity. (R. G.) 

CARDENAS (San Juan de Dios de Ciirdenas), a maritime town 
of Cuba, in Matanzas province, about 75 m. E. of Havana, on the 
level and somewhat marshy shore of a spacious bay of the 
northern coast of the island, sheltered by a long promontory. 
Pop. (1907) 24,280. It has railway communication with the 
trunk railway of the island, and communicates by regular 
steamers with all the coast towns. The city lies between the sea 
and hills. There are broad streets, various squares (including 
the Plaza de Colon, with a bronze statue of Columbus given to the 
city by Queen Isabel II. and erected in 1862) and substantial 
business buildings. Cardenas is one of the principal sugar- 
exporting towns of Cuba. The shallowness of the harbour 
ncce.ssitates lighterage and ri!|)eated loading of cargoes. The 
surrounding region is famed for its fertility. A large quantity of 
asphalt has been taken from the bed of the hitrbour. A flow of 
fresh water from the bed of the hiu'bour is another peculiar 
feature ; it comes presumably from the outlets of subterranean 
rivers. There is a large United States business element, which 
has been, indeed, prominent in the city ever since its foundation. 
At El Varadero, on a peninsula at the mouth of the bay, there is 
fine sea-bathing on a long beach, and El Varadero is a winter 
resort. Cardenas was founded in 1828, and in 1861 already had 
12,910 inhabitants. In 1850 General NarcLso Lopez landed here 
on a filibustering expedition, and held the town for a few hours, 
abandoning it when he saw that the people would not rise to 
support him in his efforts to secure Cuban independence. On the 
nth of May 1898 an American torpedo-boat and revenue cutter 
here attacked three Spanish gun-boats, and Ensign Worth 
Bagley (1874-1898) was killed—the first American naval officer 
to lose his life in the Spanish-Amcrican War. 

CARDIFF, a city, municipal, county and parliamentary 
borough, seaport and market town, and the county town of 
Glamorganshire, South Wales, situated on the Taff, i m. above 
its outflow, 145I m. from London by the Great Western railway 
via Badminton, 40^ in, W. of Bristol and 45J m. E.S.E. of 
.Swansea. Cardiff is also-the terminus of both the Taff Vale and 
the Rhyraney railway's, the latter affording the London & 
North-Western railway- access to the town. The Barry line from 
Barry dock joins the Great Western and Taff Vale railways at 
Cardiff, anQt|iie Caadiff Railway Company (which owns all the 
docks) haiiiqline from^d’ontypridd via Llanishen to the docks. 
The Glamorgasfshirc opened in 1794, runs from Cardiff to 
Merthyr Tydfil, with dwuch to Aberdare. The increase of the 
population of Caiuiiff during the 19th century was phenomenal; 


from 1870 inhabitants in 1801, and 6187 in 1831 it grew to 
32,954 in 1861. The borough, which originally comprised only 
the parishes of St John’s and St Mary’s, was in 1875 and 1895 
extended so as to include Roath and a large part of Llandaiff, 
known as Canton, on the right of the Taff. The whole area was 
united as one civil parish in 1903, and the population in iqoi was 
164,333, of whom only about 8 % spoke Welsh. 

Probably no town in the kingdom has a nobler group of 
public buildings than those in Cathays Park, which also com¬ 
mands a view of the castle ramparts and the old keep. (In 
opposite sides of a fine avenue arc the assize courts and ni w 
(own hall (with municipal offices), which are both in the Renais¬ 
sance style. The Glamorgan county council has also a site of 
one acre in the park for offices. 

The University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, 
founded in 1883, under the principalship of J. Viriamu Jones, for 
some time carried on its work in temporary buildings, pending the 
erection of the commodious and imposing building from the plans 
of Mr W. D. Caroe, in Cathays Park, where the registry of the 
university of Wales (of which the college is a constituent) is also 
situated. The Drapers’ Company has given £15,500 towards 
building a library, in addition (o previous donations to the 
engineering department and the scholarship fund of the college. 
The college has departments for arts, pure and applied science 
and technology, medicine, public health, music, and for the 
training of men and women teachers for elementary and secondary 
schools. Its library includes the Salesbury collection of books 
relating to Wales. Alierdare Hall is a hostel for the women 
students. The Baptist theological college of Pontypool was 
removed to Cardiff in 1895. 

The public library and museum were founded in 1863, but in 
1882 were removed to a new building which was enlarged in 
1896. The library is especially rich in books and MSS. relating 
to Wales and in Celtic literature generally. These comprise the 
Welsh portion of the MS.S. which belonged to Sir Thomas 
Phillipps of Middlchill (including the Book of Aneurin—one of 
the " Four ancient books of Wales "), purchased for £3500. A 
j catalogue of the printed books in the Welsh department, which 
soon became a standard work of reference, was published in 
1898, while a calendar of the Welsh MS.S. was issued by the 
Historical MSS. Commission in 1903. There are six branch 
libraries, while a scheme of school libraries has been in operation 
since 1899. The chief features of the museum are eollections of 
the fossils, birds and flora of Wales and of olisolete Welsh 
domestic appliances, casts of the pre-Norman monuments of 
Wales, and reproductions of metal und ivory work illustrating 
various periods of art and civilization. There is also a unique 
collection of Swansea and Nantgarw china. The fine arts 
department contains twenty-.scven oil paintings by modern 
English and continental artists bequeathed by William Menelaus 
of Dowlais in 1883, the Pyke-Thompson collection of about 100 
water-colour paintings presented in 1899, and some 3000 prints 
and drawings relating to Wales. In 1905 Cardiff was .selected 
by a privy council committee to be the site of a state-aided 
national museum for Wales, tlie whole contents of the museum 
and art gallery, together with a site in Cathays Park, having been 
offered by the corporation for the purpose. A charter providing 
for its government was granted on the 19th of March J907. In 
Cathays Park there is also a “ gorsedd " or bardic circle of huge 
monoliths erected in connexion with the eisteddfod of 1899. 

The other public buildings of the town include the infirmary 
founded in 1837, the present buildings being erected in 1883, 
and subsequently enlarged; the sanatorium, the .seamen’s 
hospital, the South Wales Institute of Mining Engineers (which 
has a library) built in 1894, the exchange, an institute for the 
blind, a school for the deaf and dumb, and one of the two prisons 
for the county (the other being at Swansea). There are a 
technical school, an intermediate school for boys and another for 
girls, a “ higher-grade ” and a pupil teachers’ school. A musical 
festival is held triennially. 

In th'e business part the buildings are also for the most 
part imposing and the thoroughfares spacious, while the chief 
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suburban streets are planted with trees. The Taff is spanned 
by two bridges, one a four-arched bridge rebuilt in 1858-1859 
leading to LlandaS, and the other a cantilever with a central 
swinging span of 190 ft. 8 in. 

In virtue of its being the shire-town, Cardiff acquired in 1555 
the right to send one representative to parliament, which it did 
until 1852, from which date Cowbridge and Llantrisant have 
been joined with it as contributory boroughs returning one 
member. The great sessions for the county were during their 
whole existence from 1542 to 1850 held at Cardiff, but the 
assizes (which replaced them) have since then been held at 
Swansea and Cardiff alternately, as also are the quarter sessions 
for (llamorgan. The borough has a separate commission of the 
peace, having a stipendiary magistrate since 1858. U was 
granted a separate court of quarter sessions in 1890, it was con¬ 
stituted a county borough in 1888, and, by letters patent dated 
the 28th of October 1905, it was created a city and the dignity 
of lord mayor conferred on its chief magistrate. The corporation 
consists of ten aldermen and thirty councillors, and the area of 
the municipal borough is 8408 acres. 

Under powers secured in 1884, the town obtains its chief water 
supply from a gathering ground near the .sources of the Taff on 
the old red sandstone beyond the northern out-crop of the 
mineral basin and on the southern slopes of the Brecknock 
Beacons. Here two reservoirs of a combined capacity of 668 
million gallons have been constructed, and a conduit some 36 ni. 
long laid to Cardiff at a total cost of about £1,250,000. A third 
reservoir is authorized. A gas company, first incorporated in 
1837, supplies the city as well as Llandaff and Penarth with gas, 
but the corporation also supplies electric power both for lighting 
and working the tramways, which were purchased from a private 
company in 1898. The city owned in 1905 about 290 acres 
of parks and “ open spaces,” the chief being Roath Park of 100 
acres (including a botanical garden of 15 acres), Llandaff fields of 
70 acres, and Cathays Park of 60 acres, which was acquired 
in 1900 mainly with the view of placing in it the chief public 
buildings of the town. 

Commerce and Industries. —Edward II.’s charter of 1324 
indicates that Cardiff had become even then a trading and 
shipping centre of some importance. It enjoyed a brief existence 
as a staple town from 1327 to 1332. During the reigns of Eliza¬ 
beth and James I. it was notorious as a resort of pirates, while 
some of the ironfounders of the district were suspected of .secretly 
supplying Spain wilh ordnance. It was for centuries a “ head 
port," its limits extending from Chepstow to Llanelly ; in the 
j8th century it sank to the position of “ a creek ” of the port 
of Bristol, liiil about 1840 it was made independent, its limits 
for customs’ purposes being defined as from the Rumney estuary 
to Nash Point, so that technically the “ port of Cardiff ” includes 
Barry and Penarth as well as Cardiff proper. Down to the end 
of the j8th century there was only a primitive quay on the river 
side for shipping purposes. Coal was brought down from the 
hills on the backs of mules, and iron carried in two-ton wagons. 
In 1798 the first dock (12 acres in extent) was coastructed at 
the terminus of the Glamorgan canal from Merthyr. The com¬ 
mercial greatness of Cardiff is due to the vast coal and iron 
deposits of the country drained by the Taff and Rhymney, 
between whose outlets the town is situated. But a great impetus 
to its development was given by the 2nd marquess of Bute, who 
has often been described as the second founder of Cardiff. In 
1830 he obtained the first act for the construction of a dock, 
which (now known as the West Bute dock) was opened in 1839 
and measures (with its basin) 194 acres. The opening of the Taff 
Vale railway in 1840 and of the South Wales railway to Cardiff 
in 1850 necessitated further accommodation, and the trustees 
of the marquess (who died in i848) began in 1851 and opened in 
1855 the East Bute dock and basin measuring 46J acres. The 
Rhymney railway to Cardiff was completed in 1858 and the trade 
of the port so vastly increased that the shipment of coal and coke 
went up from 4562 tons in 1839 to 1,796,000 tons in i860. In 
1864 the Bute trustees unsuccessfully sought powers for con¬ 
structing three additional docks to cost two millions sterling, but 
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under the more limited powers granted in 1866, the Roath basin 
(12 acres) was opened in 1874, and (under a substituted act 
of 1882) the Roath dock (33 acres) was opened in 1887. All these 
docks were constructed by the Bute family at a cost approaching 
three millions sterling. Still they fell far short of the requirements 
of the district, for in 1805 the Taff Vale Railway Company opened 
a dock of 26 acres under the headland at Penarth, while in 1884 
a group of colliery owners, dissatisfied with their treatment at 
Cardiff, obtained powers to construct docks at Barry which are 
now 114 acres in extent. The Bute trustees in 1885 acquired the 
Glamorgan canal and its dock, and in the following year obtained 
an act for vesting their various docks and the canal in a company 
now known as the Cardiff Railway Comjjany. The South Bute 
dock of 50) acres, authorized in j 894 and capable of accommodat¬ 
ing the largest vessels afloat, was opened in 1907, bringing the 
whole dock area of Cardiff (including timber ponds) to abo«t 
210 acres. There are also ten private graving and floating docks 
and one public graving dock. There is ample equipment of fixed 
and movable staiths and cranes of various sizes up to 70 tons, 
the Lewis-Hunter patent cranes being largely used for shipping 
coal owing to their minimizing the breakage of coal and securing 
its even distribution. The landing of foreign cattle is permitted 
by the Board of Trade, and there are cattle lairs and abattoirs 
near the Cardiff wharf. The total exports of the Cardiff docks 
in 1906 amonuted to 8,767,502 tons, of which 8,433,629 tons were 
coal, coke and patent fuel, 151,912 were iron and steel and their 
manufactures, and 181,076 tons of general merchandise. What 
Cardiff lacks is a corresponding import trade, for its imports in 
1906 amounted to only 2,108,133 tons, of which the chief items 
were iron ore (895,610 tons), pit-wood (303,407), grain and 
flour (298,197). Taking “ the port of Cardiff” in its technical 
.sense as including Barry and Penarth, it is the first port in the 
kingdom for shipping cleared to foreign countries and British 
possessions, second in the kingdom for its timber imports, and 
first in the world for shipment of coal. 

The cost moors, stretching towards the outlet of the Rhymney 
river, have become an important metallurgical quarter. Copper 
works were established here in 1866, followed long after by tin¬ 
stamping and enamel works. In 1888 the Dowlais Iron Company 
(now Messrs Guest, Keen & Nettlefold, Ltd.) acquired here some 
ninety acres on which were built four blast furnaces and six 
Siemens’ smelting furnaces. There are also in the city several 
large grain mills and breweries, a biscuit factory, wire and hemp 
roperies, fuel works, general foundries and engineering works. 
At Ely, 3i m. out of Cardiff, there are also breweries, a small 
tin works and large paper works. The newspapers of Cardiff 
include two weeklies, the Cardiff Times and Weekly Mail, 
founded in 1857 and 1870 respectively, two morning dailies, 
the Semth Wales Daily News and Western Mail, established in 
1872 and 1869 respectively, and two evening dailies. 

History and Historic Buildings. —In documents of the first 
half of the 12th century the name is variously spelt as Kairdif, 
Cairti and Kardii. The Welsh form of the name, Caerdydd 
(pronounced Caerdeeth, with the accent on the second syllable) 
suggests that the name means “ the fort of (Aulus ?) Didius,” 
rather than Caer Daf (“ the fortress on the Taff "), which is 
nowhere found (except in Leland), though Caer Dyv once existed 
as a variant. No traces have been found of any pre-Roman 
settlement at Cardiff. Excavations carried out by the marquess 
of Bute from 1889 onward furnished for the first time conclusive 
proof that Cardiff had been a Roman station, and also revealed 
the sequence of changes which it had subsequently undergone. 
There was first, on the site occupied by the present castle, a 
camp of about ten acres, probably constructed after the conquest 
of the Silures a.d. 75-77, so as to command the passage of the 
Taff, which was here crossed by the Via Maritima running from 
Gloucester to .St David’s. In later Roman times there were 
added a aeries of polygonal bastions, of the type found at Caer- 
went. To this period also belongs the massive rampiart, over 
to ft. thick, and the north gateway, one of the most perfect 
Roman gateways in Great Britain. After the departure of 
the Romans the walls became ruinous or were partly pulled down. 
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perhaps by sea rovers from the north. In this period of anarchy 
the native princes of Glamorgan had their principal deme.snc, 
not at the camp but a mile to the north at JJystalybont, now 
merely a thatched farmhouse, while some Saxon invaders threw 
up within the camp a large moated mound on which the Normans 
alwiit the beginning of the 12th century built the great shell- 
keep which is practically all that remains of their original 
castle. Its builder was probably Rotert, carl of Gloucester, who 
also built Hristol castle. Then or possibly even earlier the old 
rampart was for two-thirds of its circuit buried under enormous 
earthworks, the remainder btiing rebuilt. It w'as in the keep, 
and not, as tradition says, in the much later “ Black Tower 
bal.so railed “ Duke Robert’s Tovver ”), that Robert, duke of 
Normandy, was imprisoned by order of his brother Henry I. 
from 1108 until his death in 11,34. Considerable additions of 
Istter date, in the Decorated and IVrpendicular styles, are due 
to (he Despen.scrs and to Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, while the 
present residential part is of various dates ranging from the 1.3th 
century down to the last half of the iqth, when a thorough 
re.storation, including the addition of a superbly ornamented 
clock-tower, was carried out. The original ditch, about 20 yds. 
wide, still exists on three sides, but it Ls now converted into a 
“ feeder ” for the docks and canal. Geoffrey of Monmouth was 
at one time chaplain of the castle, where he probably wrote 
some of his works. 'I'he scene of the “ sparrow-hawk ” tourna¬ 
ment, described in Geraint and Enid, one of the Arthurian 
romances, is laid at Cardiff. 

On the conquest of the district by the Normans under Fitz 
Hamon. Cardiff became the caput of the .seigniory of Glamorgan, 
and t he castle the residence of its lords. The castle and lordship 
descended by heirship, male and female, through the families 
of De Clare, Despenser, Beauchamp and Neville to Richard III., 
on whose fall they escheated to the crown, and were granted later, 
first to Jasper 'I'udor, and finally by Edward VI. in 1350 to Sir 
William Herbert, afterwards created Baron Herbert of Cardiff 
and earl of Pembroke. Through the daughter and grand¬ 
daughter of the 7th earl the castle and estates became the 
property of the ist marquess of Bute ^who was created 
Baron Cardiff in 1776), to wliosc direct descendant they now 
belong. 

The town received its earliest known grant of munieipal 
privileges sometime before 1147 from Fitz Hamon’s successor 
and son-in-law Robert, earl of Gloucester. In 1284 the inhabit¬ 
ants petitioned the burgesses of Hereford for a certified copy of 
the customs of the latter town, and these funiished a model 
for the later demands of tlw growing community at Cardiff from 
its lords, while Cardiff in turn furnished the model for the 
Glamorgan towns sueh as Neath and Kcnfig. In 1324 Edward II. 
granted a number of exemptions to Cardiff and other towns in 
South Wales, and this gnint was confirmed by Edward III. 
in 1339, Henry IV. in 1400, Henry VI. in 1432, and Edward IV. 
in 1463. 

Jts most important early charter was that granted in 7,340 
by Hugh le Despenser, whereby the burgesses acquired the right 
to nominate persons from whom the constable of the ca.rtle 
should s<'leet a bailiff and other officers, two anrient fairs, held 
on the 2Qth of June and 79th of September, were confirmed, 
and extensive trading privileges were granted, including the 
right to form a merchant gild. A charter granted in 1421 by 
Richard de Beauchamp provided that the tovrn should Ite 
governed by twelve elects aldermen, but that the constable 
of the castle should be mayor. In 1381 Queen Elizabeth granted 
a confirmatory charier to the mayor and bailiffs direct without 
reference to the brd of the casiUc. The town was treated as a 
iTorough by pre.scription until 1608, when James 1 . confirmed 
its status by express incorporation, adding also to its rights of 
self-government, and grantmg it a third fair (on the .30th of 
November). In 1687 the town surrendered this charter to James 
II., who in a sulTstituted one, which, however, was never acted 
upon, reserved to the crown the right of removittg anv member 
of the corporation from office. The first step towards the modern 
improvement of the town was taken in 1774, when a special act 


was obtained for the purpose. Nineteen private acts and 
provisional orders were obtained during the 19th century. 

AmoiTg the many early English kings who visited or passed 
through Cardiff was Henry 11 ., on whom in 1171, outside St 
I’iran’s chapel (which has long since disappeared), was urged 
the duty of Sunday observance. About 1153, Ivor Bach (or 
the Little), a neighbouring Welsh chieftain, seized the castle 
and for a time held William, earl of Gloucester, and the countess 
prisoners in the hills. In 1404 Owen Glendower burnt the town, 
except the quarters of the Friars Minors. In 1645, afler the 
battle of Nasoby, Charles I. visited the town, which until then 
had been mainly Royalist, but about a month later was taken 
by the Parliamentarians. In 1648, a week after the Royalists 
had Ijeen decisively defeated by Colonel Horton at St Fagan’s, 
4 m. west of Cardiff, Cromwell pas.scd through the town on his 
way to Pembroke. 

Outside the north-west angle of the castle, Richard de Clare 
in 1236 founded a Dominican priory, which was burnt by Glen- 
dower in 1404. Though rebuilt, the building fell into decay 
after the Dis.solution. The site was excavated in 1887. Outside 
the north-east angle a Franciscan friary was founded in 1280 
by Gilbert de Clare, which at the Dissolution became the residence 
of a branch of the Herbert family. Its site was explored in j K96. 
The only other building of historic interest is the cliurch of St 
John the Baptist, which is in the Perpendicular style, its fine 
lower having been built about 1443 by Hart, who also built 
the towers of Wrexham and St Stephen’s, Bristol. In the 
Herliert chapel is a fine altar tomb of two brothers of the family. 
A sculptured stone reredos by W. Goscombe John was erected 
in 1896. The original church of St Mary’s, at the mouth of the 
river, was swept away by a tidal wave in 1607: Wordsworth 
took 1 tiis as a subject for a .sonnet. 

In 1535 Rawlins White, a fisherman, was burnt at Cardiff 
for his Protestantism, and in 1679 two Catholic priests were 
executed for recusancy. Cardiff was the birthplace of Christo¬ 
pher Love (b. 1618), Puritan author, and of William Erbury, 
sometime vicar of St Mary’s in the town, who, with his curate, 
Walter Cradock, were among the founders of Welsh nonconformity. 

A.S to Roman Cardifl see articles by J. Ward in the Ai<haevl>jf;iti 
for lyoi (vol. Ivii.), and in Archoeotonta Camliren\is for j<jo8. As 
I0 the castle and the Black and Urey Fii.irs see Auhueologia Cam- 
hretisis, jrd .sciies^ viii. 231 (reprinted in Clark's Mnlicvat SJi/Uuiv 
.4 rrhilvciure), jtli series, vi. yy ; vii. 2S3; xvii. 33 ; 6th senes. 1. fiy. 
The charters of Cardiff and " IVtateriaLs lor a lllstory of the Countv 
Borough from the Eiirliest Times " were published by order ol (lie 
corporation in Cardiff liewrds (5 vols., i8<j8, sqq.). See also a 
Uandhooh of Cardiff and Dixtriit, prepared for the use of ihe Brilisli 
Association, 1897; Cardiff, an Illustrated Handbook, i8o6; the 
Annual liefmrt of the Cardiff Chamber of Commerce ; tlie Calendar 
of the University C2>llege. (U. Lt. 'J'.) 

CARDIGAN, JAMES THOMAS BRDDENELL, 7TH Earl of 
(1797-1868), English lieutenant-general, son of the 6th earl 
of Cardigan (the title dating from i66i), was bom at Hambledcn, 
Bucks, on tile i6th of October 1797. He .sludied for seieral 
Icnris at Christ Church, Oxford; and in 1818 entered parliament. 
He entered the army in 1824 as comet in the 8th Hussars, and 
was promoted within eight years, by purchase, to be lieutenant- 
colonel in the 13th H ussars. With tliis regiment he made himself 
one of the most unpopular of commanding officers. He gave the 
reins to his natural overbearing and quarrelsome temper, treating 
his nien with excessive rigour and indulging in unscrupulous 
licentiousness. Within two years he held 105 courts-martial, 
and made more than 700 arrests, although the actual strength 
of his regiment was only 330 men. In consequence of one of his 
numerous personal quarrels, he left the regiment in 1834 ; but 
two years later, at the urgent entreaty of bis father, he was 
appointed to the command of the ixth Hussars. He played 
the same part as before, and was censured for it; but he was 
allowed to retain his post, and the discipline and equipment of 
his regiment, in which }k took great pride, and on whidi he spent 
large sums of money, received high connnenclation from the duke 
of Wellington. He succeeded to the peerage on the death of his 
father in August 18,37. In September 1840 Lord Cardigan 
fought a duel, on Wimbledon coRunon, whh one of bis own 
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officers. The latter was wounded, and Lord Cardigan was tried 
before the House of ].ords on a charge of feloniously shooting his 
adversary. But the trial was a mere sham, and on a trivial 
technical ground he was acquitted. In 1854, at the outbreak 
of the Crimean War, he wa.s appointed to the command of the 
light cavalry brigade, with the rank of major-general, and he 
spent a very large sum in the purchase of horses and on the 
equipment of his regiment. He took a prominent part in the 
early actions of the campaign, and displayed throughout the 
greatest personal courage and the greatest recklessness in exposing 
his men. In the charge of the light brigade at Balaklava {q.v.) 
he was Ihe first man to reach the line of the Russian guns ; and 
Cardigan and his men alike have been credited by the bitterest 
critics of the charge with .splendid daring and unquestioning 
obedience to orders. At the clo.se of the war he was created 
K.C.B., and was appointed inspector-general of cavalry, and this 
post he held till i860. In 1863 he engaged without success in 
legal proceedings against an officer who had published an account 
of Balaklava which the earl held to contain a reflection on his 
military character. He attained the rank of lieutenant-general 
in 1861. He was twice, married, in 1S26 and 1858, but had 
no children. On his death, which took place on the 28th of 
March 1868, the family titles (including the English barony of 
Brudenell, cr. 1628) passed to his relative, the 2nd marquess 
of Ailesbury. 

CARDIGAN {Ahertcifi), a seaport, market town and municipal 
borough, and the county town of Cardiganshire, Wales, pictur¬ 
esquely situated on the right bank of the Teifi about 3 m. above 
its mouth. Bop. (rooi) 3511. It is connected by an ancient 
stone bridge with the suburb of Bridgend on the southern or 
JVtnbroke bank of the river. It is thi; terminal station of the 
'Whitland - Cardigan branch (.f the Great Western railway. 
Owing to the bar at the estuary of the Teili the shipping trade is 
inconsiderable, but there are hrick-works and foundries in the 
town ; and as the centre of a large agricultural district, Cardigan 
market is well attended, 'fhere is a curious local custom of 
mixing “ culm," a compound of clay and small coal, in the streets. 
The town has for the most part a modem and prosperous ap¬ 
pearance. 'I'wo bastions with some of the curtain wall of the 
ancient castle remain, whilst the dwelling-house, known as 
Castle Green contains part of a drum tower, and some vaulted 
chambers of the 13th century. The chancel of the Briory 
church of .St Mary is an interesting specimen of early Jh’rpen- 
dirular work, and the elaborate traccrv of its fine east window 
contains some fragments of ancient .stained glass. 11 is the only 
existing portion of a Benedictine house which was originally 
founded by Brince Rhys ap Griffith in the i2lh century. 

Although a Celtic settlement doubtless existed near the mouth 
of the Teifi from an early period, it was not until Norman times 
that Cardigan became a place of importance. Its castle was 
first erected by Roger de Montgomery about the year lopi, and 
throughout the 12th and 13th centuries this stronghold of Car¬ 
digan played no small part in the constant warfare lietweon 
Welsh and English, either side from time to time gaining posses¬ 
sion of the castle and the small town dependent on it. In 1136 
the English army under Randolf, earl of Chester, was severely 
defeated by the Welsh at Crug Mawr, now called Bank-y-Warren, 
a rounded hill 2 m. north-east of the town. During the latter 
part of the 12th century the castle became the residence of Rhys 
ap Griffith, prince and justiciar of South Wales (d. 1196), who 
kept considerable state within its walls, and entertained here in 
) 188 Archbishop Baldwin and Giraldus Ciambrensis during their 
preaching of the Third Cnisade. In r284 F-dward I. .spent a 
month in the castle, settling the affairs of South Wales. This 
famous pile was finally taken and destroyed by the Parliamen¬ 
tarian Major-General Laughame in 1645. Tlie lordship, castle 
and town of Cardigan formed part of the dower bestowed on 
Queen Catherine of Aragon by King Henry VII. Henry VIII.’s 
charter of 1542 confirmed earlier privileges granted by Edward I. 
and other monarehs, and provided for the government of the 
town by a duly elected mayor, two bailiffs and a coroner. In 
1887 the assizes and quarter sessions were removed hence to 
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Lampeter, which itas a more central position in the county. 
Cardigan was declared a parliamentary borough in 1536, but in 
1885 its representation was merged in that of the county. 

CARDIGANSHIRE {Ceredigion, Sir Aberttifi), a county of 
South Wales, bounded N. by Merioneth, E. by Montgomery, 
Radnor and Brecon, S. by Carmarthen and Pembroke, and W. by 
Cardigan Bay of the Irish Sea. It has an area of 688 sq. m., so 
that it ranks fifth in size of the Welsh countries. The whole of 
Cardiganshire is hilly or undulating, with the exception of the 
great bogs of Borth and Tregiu'on, but the mountains generally 
have little grandeur in their character; Blinlimmon itself, on 
the boundary of the county with Montgomeryshire, in spite of its 
elevation of 2463 ft., being singularly deficient in boldness of 
outline. Of other hills, only Tregaron Mountain (1778 ft.) 
exceeds 1500 ft. in height. Of the rivers by far the most im¬ 
portant is the Teifi, or Tivy, which rises above Tregaron in Llyn 
Teifi, one of a group of tiny lakes which are usually termed 
the Teifi Pools, and flows southward through the county as far 
as Lampeter, forming from this point onwards its southern 
boundary. A succession of deep pools and rushing shallows, the 
Teifi has from the earliest times been celebrated for the quantity 
and quality of its salmon, which are netted in great numbers on 
Cardigim Bar. Trout and sewin (a local species of sea-trout) are 
also plentiful, so that the Teifi is much frequented by anglers. 
This river is also believed to have been the last British haunt of 
the beaver (ajangc, losl-Uydan), for the slaying of which a very 
heavy penalty was exacted by the old royal laws of Wales. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, Michael Drayton, and other writers allude 
to this circumstance, though at what date the beaver became 
extinct in these waters is quite uncertain. On the Teifi may 
frequently be observed fishermen in coracles. Other rivers 
worthy of mention are the Dovey (Dyfi), separating Cardigan 
from Merioneth in the extreme north; the Rheidol and the 
Ystwylh, which rise in Plinlimmon ; and the Aeron, which has its 
source in Llyn Eiddwen, a pool in the hilly district known as 
Mynydd Bach. All these streams flow westward into Cardigan 
Bay. 

The valley of Teifi presents many points of great beauty 
and interest beiSeen Llandyssul and the sea. The rapids of 
Hcnllan, the falls of Cenarth and the wooded cliffs of Coed- 
more constitute some of the finest scenery in South Wales. 
The valley of the Acron is well wooded and fertile, while the 
Rheidol contains amidst striking surroundings the famous 
cascade spanned by the Devil’s Bridge, which is known to the 
Welsh as Pont-ar-Fynach (the Monks’ Bridge). 

Oeotnay. - The rocks of CardiRansliirc consist of shales, slates and 
grits winch have been folded and uptilted so tliat nowhere do they 
retain their original horizontalit y. They belong entirely to tlic 
Ordovician and Silurian periods ; they have yielded few fossihs, 
and nnich work remains to be done upon them before the strati- 
grapliieal snlidivisions can 1 k‘ clearly oel'med. Many metalliferous 
lodes occur in the rocks, and the lead mines liave long been famous ; 
it was from tlie profits of Ins mining siK-cidations, carried on chiefly 
in tills county, that the celelirated Sir Hugh Myddleton was enabled 
to carry out his gigantic project for supplying London with water 
by means of the New River. Copper and zinc ores liave also been 
obtained. Tregaron is the centre of the mining district, and the 
Lisbiirne, Goginan and Cwm Ystwytli mines are among the most 
imporlaut. 

The slates have bi'cn worked at Devil's Bridge. Corris. Strata 
Florida, Goginan. iSc. Glacial drift occupies .some of the lower 
ground, and peaty Imgs are common on the mountains. A small 
tract of blown sand lies at the moiitli of the river Dovey. 

Industries .—^Thc climate on the coast is mild and salubrious, 
but that of the hill country is cold, bleak and rainy. The 
cultivated crops con.fist of oats, wheat, barley, turnips and 
potatoes ; and in the lower districts on the coast, especially in 
the neighbourhood of Cardigan, Aberaeron and Llanrhystyd, 
good crops are raised. The uplands are mostly covered by wild 
heathy pastures, which afford good grazing for Welsh mountain 
sheep and ponies. The country has long been celebrated for its 
breed of “ Cardiganshire cobs,” for which high prices are often 
obtained from English dealers, who frequent the local horse 
fairs, especially Dalis Fair at I.Ampeter. Cattle, sheep, pigs, 
butter, oats, wool, flannel and coarse slates form the principal 
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articles of export. Hand-looms are by no means uncommon in 
the remote parts of the country, and clog-making of alder wood 
meets a local demand. The North Cardiganshire lead-mines, of 
which the Lisbume, Goginan and Cwm Ystwyth mines are the 
most noted, have been famous, and arc said to have been worked 
by the Romans. Some of the lead raised is very rich in silver, 
and in the 17th century so great was the amount of silver obtained 
that a mint for coining it was erected by virtue of letters patent 
at Aberystwyth. 

Communications. — The railways within the county are the 
Cambrian, by means of which access is given to Aberystwyth 
from all parts of the kingdom ; and the former Manchester & 
Milford line, which runs south from Aberystwyth by Lampeter 
to Pencader, and has been acquired by the Great Western 
railway. The lower valley of the Teifi, or Tivyside, is reached by 
maans of two branch lines of the Great Western railway—one 
from Whitland to Cardigan, and the other from Pencader to 
Llandyssul and Newcastlc-Rmlyn. 

Population and Administration. The area of the administra¬ 
tive county is 443,071 acres, with a population in J891 of 63,467, 
and in 1901 of 60,237. The municipal boroughs are Aberystwyth 
(pop. 8013), Cardigan (3511) and Lampeter (1722). Aberaeron 
and New Quay are urban districts. Other towns are Tregaron 
(1309), an ancient but decayed market town in a wild boggy 
district; Aberaeron (1331), a small seaport, and Llandyssul 
(2801), a rising place on the Teifi with woollen factories. In 
modem times several small watering-pliices have sprung up on 
the coast, notably at Horth, New Quay, Tresaith, Aberporth and 
Gwliert. Quarter sessions are held at Lampeter, and here also 
are held the assizes for the county, which lies in the .South Wales 
circuit. The county returns one member of parliament, and has 
no parliamentary borough. lOcclesiastically it lies wholly in the 
diocese of St David’s, and contains sixty-six parishes. 

History. — In spite of its poverty and sparse population, 
Cardiganshire has never ceased to play a prominent part in 
all Welsh political, literary and educational movements. The 
early history' of the district is obscure, but at the time of the 
Roman invasion it was tenanted by the Dimetac, a Celtic tribe, 
within whose limits was comprised the greaSIr portion of the 
south-west of Wales. After the departure of the Romans, the 
whole basin of the Teifi eventually fell into the power of Ceredig, 
son of Cunedda Wledig of North Wales; and the district, 
peopled with his subjects and nearly co-extensivc with the 
existing shire, obtained the name of Ceredigion, later corrupted 
into Cardigan. During the 5th and 6th centuries Ceredigion was 
largely civilized by Celtic, missionaries, notably by St David and 
St I'adarn, the latter of whom founded a bishopric at Llanbadarn 
Fawr, which in the 8th century became merged in the see of ,St 
David's. Two important local traditions, evidently based on 
fact, are associated with this remote era the inundation of the 
Cantref-y-Gwaelod and the synod of Llanddewi Brefi. The 
C’antref-y-Gwaelod (the lowland Hundred), a large tract of flat 
pasture-land containing sixteen townships, and protected from 
the inroad of the sea by sluices, was suddenly submerged at an 
uncertain date aiwut the year 500. The legend of its destruc¬ 
tion declares that Seithenyn, the drunken keeper of the sluices, 
carelessly let in the waters of the bay, with the result that the 
land was lost for ever, and Prince Gwyddno and his son Elphin, 
with all their subjects, were forced to migrate to the wild region 
of .Snowdon. This tale has ever been a favourite theme with 
Welsh bards, so that “ the sigh of Gwyddno when the wave 
turned over his land ” remains a familiar figure of speech through¬ 
out Wales. In support of this story it may be mentioned that 
there are indications of submerged dwellings and roads {e.g. the 
Sam Cynfelin and Sarn Badrig) between the mouth of the Dovey 
and Cardigan Head. The famous synod of Brefi, an historical 
fact clouded by miraculous details, probably took place early in 
the 6th -tMitury, when at a largely attended meeting of the 
Welsh cletgyheld at Brefi, near the source of the Teifi, St David's 
eloquenceloMlver silenced the champions of the Pelagian heresy. 
In the loflkt^ld nth centuries the coast of Ceredigion suffered 
much flinri^c inroads of the Danes, and in later times of the 


Normans and Flemings ; but on the whole the native inhabitants 
seem to have maintained a successful resistance. By the close of 
the nth century most of Ceredigion had been reduced by the 
Normans, and during the nth and 13th centuries it formed a 
favourite battle ground between the Welsh princes and the 
English forces. By the Statutes of Rhuddlan (1284) Edward 1 . 
constituted Ceredigion out of the former principality of Wales a 
shire on the English model, dividing the new county into six 
hundreds and fixing the assizes at Carmarthen. By the act of 
Union in the reign of Henry 'VllL, the boundaries of the county 
were subsequently enlarged to their present size by the addition 
of certain outlying portions of the Marches round 'J’regaron and 
Cardigan, and the a.ssizes were assigned to the county town. 
During the rebellion of Owen Glendowcr in the opening years of 
the 15th century, the county was again disturbed, and Owen for 
a short time actually held a eourt in Aberystw) th Castle. In 
the year 1485. according to local tradition, Henry of Ridimond 
marched through South Cardiganshire on his way to Bosworth 
Field, and he is stated to have raised recrtiits round Llanarth, 
where the old mansion of Wern, still standing, is pointed out as 
his halting-place on this occasion. Under Henry VIII. Cardigan¬ 
shire was for the first time empowered to senci a representative 
memljer to parliament, and under Mary the same privilege 
was extended to the boroughs. During the Great Rebellion the 
county—which po,sse.s.sed id least three leading Parliamentarians 
in the persons of Sir John Vaughan, of Crosswood, afterwards 
chief justice of the common pleas ; Sir Richard Pryse, of 
Gogerddan ; and James Philipps, of Cardigan Priory—seems to 
have been less Royalist in its sympathies than other parts of 
Wales. At this time the castles of Cardigan and Aberystwyth, 
both held in the name of King Charles, were reduced to ruins 
by the Cromwellian army, in the r8th century the Methodist 
movement found great support in the county ; in fart, Daniel 
Rowland (17:3 -1790), curate of Llangeitho, was one of the chief 
leaders of this important revival. The 19th century witnessed 
the foundation of two important educational centres in the 
county :—.St David's College at Lampeter (1827), and one of the 
three colleges of the university of Wales at Aberystwyth (1872). 
In the years 1842 1843 the county was much disturbed by the 
Rebecca Riots, during which a large nund.)er of turnpike gates 
were destroyed by local mobs. l''orty-five years later it was 
affected by the Welsh agrarian agitation against payment of 
tithe, which produced some .scenes of violence against the dis¬ 
training police, especially in the district round Llangranog. 

Chief amongst the county families of Cardigan is that of Lloyd, 
descendants of the powerful Cadifor ap Dinawal, lord of Castle 
Howell, in the 12th century. Certain branches of this family, 
such as the Lloyds of Millficld (Maes-y-felin), the Lloyds of 
Llanlyr and the J.loyds of Peterwell, are extinct, but others are 
still flourishing. The family of Vaughan of Crosswood, or 
Trawscoed (now represented by the earl of Lisbume), has held its 
family estates in the male line for many centuries. A repre.senta- 
tive in the female line of the ancient house of Pryse, long 
prominent in the annals of the county, still possesses the old 
family seat of Gogerddan. Other families worthy of mention 
are Lloyd of Bronwydd, Powell of Nantcos and Johnes of Hafod 
and Llanfair-Clydogau. 

Antiquities. — Scattered over all parts of the county are 
numerous British or early medieval tumuli and camps. 'Traces 
of the ancient Roman road, the Via Occiimto/i’s—called by tbe 
Welsh Sarn Helen, a corruption of Sarn Jdeon, Road of the 
Legion—are to In; found in the eastern districts of the county; 
and at Llanio are to be seen what are perhaps the remains of 
the Roman military station of Loventium. There are also 
various inscribed and incised stones, of which good examples 
exist in the churchyards of Llanbadarn Fawr and Llanddewi 
Brefi. In buildings of interest Cardiganshire is singularly 
deficient. Besides the ruins of Aberystwyth and Cardigan 
Castles, and of Strata Florida Abbey, there is a large cruciform 
church oj the 12th century at Llanbadarn Fawr; whilst the 
massive parish church of Llanddewi Brefi once formed part of 
the minster of a prebendal college founded by Bishop Beck of 
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St David’s towards the close of the i.tth century. Tregaron, 
Llanwenog, Llandyssul and Llanarth own parish churches with 
western towers of early date, but for the most part the ecclesi¬ 
astical structures of Cardiganshire are small in size and mean in 
appearance, and many of them were entirely rebuilt during the 
latter half of the iqth century. The little church of Eglwys 
Newydd, near the Devil’s Bridge, contains one of Sir Francis 
f'hantrey’s masterpieces, a white marble group in memory of 
ilariamne johnes (1818), the daughter of Thomas johnes, of 
Hafod (1748 '816), the translator of Frois.sart. 

Customs, etc .—The old Welsh costume, customs and super¬ 
stitions are fast di.sappetiring, although they linger in remote 
districts such as the neighbourhood of J.langeitho. The steeple- 
crowned beaver hat has practically vanished, although it was in 
general use within living memory ; but the short petticoat and 
overskirt (pais-n-giii-hdi/i), the frilled mob-cap, little check 
shawl and buckled shoes are still worn by many of the older 
women. Of peculiarly Welsh customs, the bidding (gteahoddiad) 
is not quite extinct in the county. The bidding was a formal 
invitation sent by a betrothed pair through a bidder (givafioddwr) 
to request the presence and gifts of all their neighbours at the 
forthcoming marriage. All presents sent were duly registered in a 
book with a view to repayment, when a similar occasion should 
arise in the case of the donors. When printing became cheap 
and common, the services of the professional bidder were often 
dispensed with, and instead printed leaflets were circulated. 
The curious hor.se wedding (prtodas rrffylati) at which the man 
and his friends pursued the future bride to the church porch on 
harsehack, and then returned home at full gallop, became 
obsolete liefore the cnrl of the 19th century. Of the practices 
connected with death, the wake, or watching of the corpse, alone 
remains; but the habit of attending funerals, even those of 
strangers, is still popular with both sexes, so that a funeral pro¬ 
cession in Cardiganshire is often a very imposing sight. Nearly 
all the old superstitions, once so prevalent, concerning the fairies 
(tyhvyth leg) and fairy rings, goblins {hobarhod), and the teulu, or 
phantom funeral, are rapidly dying out; but in the corpse candle 
(rauwll corph), a mysterious light which acts as a death-portent 
and is traditionally connected with St David, are still found many 
believers. 

A11TIIOHITIE.S. —Sir S. R. Meyrick, History and Antiquities of 
Cardiganshire (London, 180O); Rev. G. Eyre Evans, Cardiganshire 
and its Antiquities (Aberystwyth. 1904); E. R. Horsfall-Turner, 
Walks and II anderiugs in County Cardigan (Hingley). 

CARDINAL (Lilt, cardinalis), in the Roman Church, the title of 
the highest dignitaries next to the pope. The cardinals constitute 
the council or senate of the sovereign pontiff, his auxiliaries in the 
general government of the Church; it is they who act as ad¬ 
ministrators of the Church during a vacancy of the Holy See and 
elect the new pope. Together they constitute a spiritual body 
called the Sacred College. The dignity of cardinal is not_ an 
essential part of the legal constitution of the Church; it is a 
reflection of and participation in the sovereign dignity of the 
Head of the Church, by the chief elerg)’ of the Church of Rome. 
The present position is the result of a long process of evolution, of 
which there are several interesting survivals. 

The name is derived from eardo, hinge ; like many other words 
(the word pope in particular) it was originally of a more general 
application, before it was reserved exclusively to the members of 
the Sacred College, and the word is still used adjectivally in the 
sense of pre-eminent or that on which everything else “ hinges.” 
As early as the 6th century we find mentioned, in the letters 
of St Gregory, cardinal bishops and priests. This expression 
signifies clergy who arc attached to their particular church in a 
stable relation, as a door Is attached to a building by its hinges 
(see Thomassin, Vetus et nova disa'pl. vol. i. lib. ii. cap. 113-115). 
Moreover, this sense is still preserved in the present day in the 
expressions incardinatio, excariinatio, which signify the act by 
which a bishop permanently attaches a foreign cleric to his 
diocese, or allows one of his own clergy to leave his diocese in 
order to belong to another. For a long time, too, the superior 
clergy, and especially the canons of cathedrals or the heads of 
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important churches, were eardinales (see examples in Du Cange, 
Glossarium, s.v.). Gradually, however, this title wm confined by 
usage to the Roman cardinals, until Pius V., by his constitution 
of the isth of February 1568, reserved it to them exclusively. 

The grouping of the cardinals into a body called the Sacred 
College, the College of Cardinals, is connected, in the case at 
least of cardinal priests, with the ancient presbyterium, 
which existed in each church from the earliest times. 

The .Sacred College as such was not, however, de- coiier*. 
finitive’y constituted until the. uniting of the three 
orders of cardinals into a single body, the body which was to 
elect the pope ; and this only took place in the 12th century. 
Up till that time the elements remained distinct, and there were 
separate classes : the “ Roman ” bishops, i.e. bishops of secs 
near Rome, presbyters of the “ titles ” {lituli) of Rome, and 
deacons of the Roman Church. Nowadays, the Sacred CollegrfiS 
still composed of three orders or categories: cardinal bishops, 
cardinal priests, and cardinal deacons. But the process of evolu¬ 
tion has not lieen the same in the ca.se of all these orders. 

Cardinal bishops are the bishops of suburbicarian churches, 
situated in the immediate neighbourhood of Rome. Very 
early we find them assisting the pope in his ritual 
functions and in dealing with important business; titlmpe. 
they formed a kind of permanent synod (cf. the 
wiVoSoj ei'Sqiionera of Constantinople); and they also took the 
place of the pope in the ceremonies of the liturgy, excepting the 
most Important ones, and especially in the service of the cathedral 
at Rome, the Lateran. A passage from the life of Stephen II. 
(a.i). 769), in the Liber Pontipcalis (ed. Duchesne, i. p. 478), 
shows clearly that they were seven in numlwr and served for 
a week in turn: Hie constituit ut omni doniinico die a septem 
hpiseopis cardinalihus hebdomadariis, qui in ecclesia Salvatoris 
(the Lateran) observant, missarum solemnia super altare Peati 
Petri celebrarentur. They were called “ cardinal bishops of the 
Lateran church,” as recorded by St Peter Damian in 1058 (Ep. 1, 
lib. ii.). Their sees are the same to-day as they were thw: 
Ostia, Porto, Santa Rufina (Sylva Candida), Albano, Sabina, 
Tusculum (Frascati) and Palestrina. From time immemorial 
the bishop of Ostia has had the privilege of sacring the pope, and 
on this ground he enjoys the right of wearing the “ pallium ”; 
he is ex officio dean of the suburbicarian bishops, and consequently 
dean of the Sacred College. His episcopal sec having lieen in 
ruins for a long time, that of Velletri has been joined to it. The 
second rank lielongs to the bishop of Porto, who is ex officio vice¬ 
dean of the Sacred Collage ; his episcopal see being also in ruins 
Calixtus II. added to it that of Santa Rufina, thus reducing the 
number of suburbicarian bishoprics and cardinal bishops to six; 
this number was adhered to by .Sixtus V., and has not varied since. 

The second order of cardinals i.s that of the cardinal priests. 
It represents and is a continuation of the ancient presbyterium; 
but in Rome the process of evolution was different - , 

I from that in the other episcopal towns. In the latter 
the division into parishes was but slowly accom¬ 
plished ; there is no authority for their existence liefore the year 
xooo ; the bishop with the higher clergy, now developed into the 
chapter, were in residence at the cathedral, which formed, as it 
were, the one parish in the town. At Rome, on the contrary (and 
doubtless at Alexandria), certain churches, to which were at¬ 
tached certain districts, were at an early date entnisted to one 
or more priests. These churches, in which the liturgy was cele¬ 
brated, or certain sacraments administered, were called iituli 
(titles). According to the Liber Pontifiealis (ed. Duchesne, i. pp. 
X22, 126, 164), the titles of Rome, numbering twenty-five, were 
already established as early as the ist century; this seems 
hardly probable, but it was certainly the case in the sth century. 
The priest serving one of these churches was the priest of that 
title, and, similarly, the church which he served was that priest’s 
title. When several priests were attached to the same church, 
only the first, or principal one, had the title ; he alone was the 
presbyter cardinalis. This practice explains how it is that the 
Roman presbyterium did not give rise to a cathedral chapter, 
but to cardinal priests, each attached to his title. As the h^her 

V. II 
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clerpy of Rome gradually acquired a more important status, the 
relations between the cardinal priest and the church of which lie 
bore the title became more and more nominal; but they have 
never entirely ceased. ICven to-day evcr>’ cardinal priest has his 
title, a church in Rome of which he is the spiritual head, and the 
name of which appears in hi.s official signature, e.g. “ Hcrbertus 
tiuili sanctorum .Vndreae et Gregorii sanctae romanae ecclesiae 
presbyter cardinalis Vaughan.’’ When the attachment of the 
cardinal priest to his title had become no more than a tradition, 
the numiier of cardinal titles, which in the iith century had 
reached twenty-eight, was increased according to need, and it 
was held an honour for a church to be made titulary. 'I’he last 
general rearrangement of the tittilar churches was begun by 
( lenient VIII. and completed by Paul V.; Leo XIII. made a 
title of the church of San Vitale. ’I'o-day, according to the 
CthaTchia Ponlifiria the cardinal titles number fifti -tbree ; since 
the highi'st possible mimlier of cardinal priests is fifty, and this 
nunil«'r is never reaelie<l, it follows that there are always a certain 
numlwr of vacant titles. The first title is that of San Lorenzo in 
Liicina, and the cardinal priest of the oldest standing takes the 
name of “ first priest,” protoprrxhyter. 

The third firder of cardinals is that of the cardinal deacons. 
For a long time the Roman Ghurch, faithful to the example of 
the primitive ehurrh at Jerusalem (Acts vi.), had only 
dnem"! deacons. Their special function was the ad¬ 

ministration of her temporal property, and particularly 
Works of churitv. Hetween them were divided at an early dale 
the fourteen districts (regioncx) of Rome, grouped two by two 
so as to constitute the seven ecclesiastical districts. Now the 
charitable works were citrried on in establishments called 
dianmiar. adjoining churches which were specially appropriated 
to each diaomia. The connexion hetween the names {diaconui) 
and (diaronta) and the, presence of a church in connexion with 
ea<'h diaconia gradually established for the deacons a position 
analogous to that of priests. In the 8th century Pope Adrian 
found sixteen tliaconine and founded two others {Ltb. Pmil. 
ed. Duchesne, i. p. 509); in the 12th century the cardinal 
deacons, who then numl)ered eighteen, were no longer distin¬ 
guished by an ec<-lesiaslical district, as they had formerly been, 
but by the name of the church connected with .some diaconia 
(for ril. p. 364). By the time of Sixtus V. the connexion between 
a cardinal deacon and his diaconia was merely nominal. Sixtus 
reduced the numlier of cardinal deacons to fourteen ; and this 
is still the number to-day. Except that his church is called a 
diaconia, and not a title, the cardinal deacon is in this respect 
assimilated to the cardinal priest; but he does not mention his 
diaconia in his official signature: e.g. “ Joannes Henricus 
diaconus cardinalis Newman.” There are at present sixteen 
diaconiae, the chief Iteing that of Santa Maria in Via lata ; tiie 
cardinal deacon of longest standing takes the name of “ first 
deacon," protodiaconus. 

Ciardinals can pass from one order, title or sec to another, by a 
jiroei'ss ol " option.” When a suhnrbicarian see falls vacant, tlic 
cardinals resident at Rome have the right of " opting " for it in 
order of rank,—that is to say, of claiming it in consistory and 
receiving their promotion to it. In the same way cardinal deacons 
can pass after ten years to the order of priests, while retaining aflei' 
their passage the rank in the Sacred ('oflege given them by the dale 
of their promotion. 

With the exception of the clauses re.siilting from the order to 
which they belong, tliere are no distinctions between the rights of 
the various cardinals. As to the ordination obligatory upon them, 
it is that indicated in their title ; cardinal bishops must naturally 
be bishops; for cardinal priests it is enough to have received the 
priesthood, though many of them are actually bishops; similarly. 
It is enough for cardinal deacons to have received tlie diaconatc. 
though most o( them are priests ; cases have occurred, however, 
even in quite recent times, of cardinals who have only received the 
diaconitte. c.g. Cardinal Mcrtcl. 

There is one cardinal chosen by the pope from among the Sacred 
College to whom is entrusted the administration of tlie common 
projii rty ; this is the cardinal canierleiigo or chamberlain (came- 
rartux). His office is an important one. for during the vacancy of the 
Holy Se<' it is he who exercises all external authority, esjiecially that 
’ conlKted with the Conclave. 

' 'The number of the cardinals reaches a total of 70; six cardinal 


bishops, fifty cardinal priests and fourteen cardinal deacons. 
This number was definitively fixed by Sixtus V. (constit. ;voiii»«r 
PosUjmm, 5tb December 1586); but the Sacred Col- mad 
lege never reaches its full number, and there are alway.s dimtribu- 
ten or so “ vacant hats," as the saying goes. Though 
the rule laid down by Sixtus V. has not been modified since, 
before him the number of cardinals was far from being constant. 
For a long time it varied in the neighbourhood of twenty ; in 
i3,?i John XXII. said that there wore twenty cardinals; in 
1378 they were reckoned at 2,^. Their number increased during 
the Great Schism because there were several rival obediences. 
The councils of Constance and Basel reduced the number of 
cardinals to 24 ; but it did not rest at that for long, and in the 
i6th century was more than doubled. In 1517 Leo X., in order 
to introduce strong supporters of himself into the Sacred College, 
created cardinals at the .same time. The highe.st number 
was reached under Pius IV., when the cardinals numbered as 
many as 76. 

The composition of the Saered College is subject to no definite 
law ; but the necessity for giving a first representation to different 
interests, especially in view of the election of the popes, has for 
a long time past thrown open the Sacred College to representa¬ 
tives of the episcopate of the Catholic nations. From the iith 
century onwards are to be found cases in which the pope sum¬ 
moned to its ranks persons who did not belong to the Roman 
Church, particularly abbots, who were not even required to 
give up the direction of their monasteries. In the following 
century occur a few cases of bishops being created cardinals 
without having to leave their see, and of cardinals upon whom 
were conferred foreign bishoprics (cf. Thomassin, for. at. cap. 
114, n. 0). Of the cardinals created by the popes of Avignon the 
majority were French, and in 1331 John XXII. remarks that 
17 cardinals were l''rotirh out of the 20 who then existed. The 
councils of Constance and Basel forbade that more than a third 
of the cardinals should belong to the same country. After the 
return of the popes to Rome and after the Great Schism, the 
ancient customs were soon resumed ; the cardinals were for the 
most part Italians, the entire number of cardinals’ hats conferred 
on the other Catholic nations only amounting to a minority. 
’The non-ltaliiin cardinals, with rare exceptions, arc not resident 
in Rome ; together with the rank of cardinal they receive a 
di.spensation from residing in niria ; they are none the less, 
as cardinals, priests or deacons of the Roman Church. 

The reform of the College of Cardinals inaugurated by the 
councils of Constance and Basel, though without mtich immediate 
success, was not only concerned with the numlier and 
nationalityof the cardinals; it also dealt with conditions 
of age, learning and other qualifications : men of the 
most honourable character, aged not less than thirty, were to be 
chosen ; at least a third were to be chosen from among the 
graduates of the universities ; persons of royal blood and princes 
were not to be admitted in too great numbers, and la.stly, rela¬ 
tives of the pope were to be set aside. Moreover, in order to 
secure the effeetiveness of these reforms, selection of the new 
cardinals was to Ite made by the votes of the members of the 
Sacred College given in writing. This mode of control was per¬ 
haps exeessive, and the reform consequently remained ineffective. 
Up to the middle of the i6th century there were still instances 
of unfortunate and even scandalous appointments to the car- 
dinalate of very young men, of relatives or favourites of the 
popes and of men whose qualifiratinns were by no means errles- 
iastieal. In the Sacred ("ollege as elsewhere nepotism and an 
exaggerated estimate of temporal interests were rife. At la.st 
a real reform was effected. The council of Trent (scss. xxiv. 
cap. i. de reform.) requires for cardinals all the qualifications 
prescribed by law for bishops. Sixtus V. defined these still 
more clearly, and his regulations are still in force: a cardinal 
must, in the year of his promotion, be of the canonical age 
required for his reception into the order demanded by his rank : 
i.f. 22 for the diaennate, 23 for the priesthood and 30 for the 
episcopate, and if not already ordained he must take orders 
in the year of his appointment. Men of illegitimate birth are 
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excluded, as well as near relatives of the pope (with one exxeption) 
and of the cardinals ; the personal qualities to be most sought 
for arc learning, holiness and an honourable life. All these 
recommen<lations have been, on the whole, well observed, and 
are so Ijetter than ever in the present day. We may add that 
the religious orders have had a certain number of representa¬ 
tives, four, at least, in the .Sacred College, since Sixtus V., 
several of whom, as we know, became popes. As to the cardinals’ 
hats granted at the request of the heads of Catholic states, they 
are subject to negotiations analogous to those concerning 
nominations to the episcopate, though entailing no concordatory 
agreement, strictly speaking, on the part of the popes. 

The creation of cardinals (to use the official term) is in fact 
nowadays the function of the pope alone. It is accomplished 
by the publication of the persons cho.scn by the pope 
reat on. secret consistory (q.v.). No other formality is 
essential; and the provision of Eugenius IV., which required 
the reception of the insignia of the cardinalatc for the pro¬ 
motion to be valid, was abrogated before long, and definitely 
annulled by the decl.aration of Tins V, of the 26th of January 1571. 
Similarly neither the consent nor the vote of the Sacred College 
is required. It is true that a Roman Ceremoniale of 1338 (Thomas- 
sin, loc. cit. cap. 114, n. 12) still enjoins upon the pope to consult 
the .Sacred College, on the Wednesdays during Ember days, as 
to whether it is necessary to nominate new cardinals, and if so, 
how many ; but this is only a survivid of the ritual of the ancient 
form of ordination. The injunctions of the councils of Constance 
and Basel as to the written vote of the cardinals became liefore 
very long a dead letter, but there .still remains a relic of them. 
In the consistory, when the pope has nominated those whom he 
desires to raise to the purple, he puts to the cardinals present 
the question : “ Quid vobis vicleiur ? ” The cardinals bend 
the head as a sign of their con.sent, and the pope then continues : 
“ Uaipie. auctoritatc omnipotentis Dei, sanctorum Apostolorum 
I’ctri et Pauli, et Nostra, creamuset publicamus sanctae romanae 
Ecclesiae cardinales N. et N., etc.” 

The new dignitary, who has been warned of his nomination 
several weeks in advance by “ biglietto ” (note) from the office 
of the secretary of state, is then officially informed of it by a 
ceremortiarius of the pope ; he at once waits up>on the pope, 
to whom he is presented by one of the cardinals. The pope 
first invests him with the rochet and red biretta, but there is no 
formal ceremony. The conferring of the cardinal’s red hat takes 
place a few days later in a public consistory; while placing the 
hat on his head the pope pronounces the following words: 
“ Ad laudem omnipotentis Dei et Sanctae Sedis omamentum, 
accipe galcrum rubrum, insigne singularis dignitatis cardinalatus, 
per quod dcsignatur quod usque ad mortem et sanguinis eftusio- 
nem inclusive pro exaltatione sanctae fidei, pace et quiotc populi 
christiani, augmento et statu sacrosanctac romanae Ecclesiae, 
te intrepidum exhibere debeas, in nomine Patris et Filii et 
Spiritus Sancti.” While pronouncing the last words the pope 
makes the sign of the cross three times over the new cardinal. 
The public consistory is immediately followed by a secret con¬ 
sistory, to accomplish the last ceremonies. The pope begins 
by closing the mouth of the new cardinal, who is led before him, 
as a symbol of the discretion he should observe : after this he 
bestows on him the cardinal's ring, assigns him a title or diwonia; 
and finally, after going through the formality of consulting the 
Sacred College, finishes with the symbolic ceremony of the opening 
of the mouth, signifying the right and duty of the new carding 
to cxpre.ss his opinion and vote in the matters which it will 
fall to him to consider. 

When the cardinals are resident abroad and appointed at the 
request of the heads of their state, a member of the Noble 
Guard is sent on the same day that the consistory is held to take 
the new dignittirv the cardinal’s “ calotte ” ; after a few days 
the red biretta is brought to him by a Roman prelate, with the 
powers of an ablegatus ; the biretta is conferred on him with 
great pomp by the head of the state. But the conferring of the 
red hat always takes place at the hands of the pope in a public 
consistory. 
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Sometimes, after nominating the cardinals, the pope adds that 
he also appoints a certain number of others, whose names ho 
does not divulge, but reserves the right of publishing 
at a later date. These cardinals, whose names he con- „ "* * 

ccals " in his breast,” are for that rea.son called cardinals p»tta ." 
in peetorr (Ital. in petto). 1'his practice seems to go 
back to Martin V., who may have had recourse to this expedient 
in order to avoid the necessity of soliciting the votes of the 
cardinals ; but for a long time past the popes have only resorted 
to it for quite other reasons. If the pope dies before making 
known the cardinals in petto, the promotion is not valid; if 
he publishes them, the cardinals take rank from the day on 
which they were reserved in peetore, the promotion acting 
retrospectiveb', even in the matter of emoluments. This method 
has sometimes lieen used by the popes to ensure to certain prelates 
who had merit, but were poor, the means of paying the expenses 
of their promotion. In March 1875 Pius lX.announced the nomi¬ 
nation of several cardinals in petto, whose names would be given 
in hLs will. It was pointed out to the pope that this posthumous 
publication would not be a pontifical act, and ran the risk of 
lieing contested, or even declared invalid ; Pius IX. gave way 
before this rea.soning, and published the names in a subsequent 
consistory (Sept. 17). 

The dignity of the cardinals is a participation in that of the 
sovereign pontiff, and as such places them above all the othta' 
ecclesiastical dignitaries and prelates. This rank, 
however, has not always been assigned to them; 
but was attributed to the cardinal bishops before it was to 
the rest. Their common prerogative was definitively estab¬ 
lished when they became the sole electors of the pope, at 
a period when the papacy, under pontiffs like Innocent III., 
shone with its most brilliant lustre. For example, at the council 
of Lyons in 1245 all the cardinals took precedence of the arch¬ 
bishops and bishops. It was in 1245,perhaps the year before, 
that Innocent IV. granted the cardinals the privilege of wearing 
the red hiit; as to the scarlet robe which still forms their costume 
of ceremony, it was already worn by cardinals performing the 
functions of legate; and the use was soon extended to all. 
As to their civil relations, cardinals were assimilated by the 
Catholic kings to the rank of princes of the blood royal, cardinals 
being the highest in the Church, after the pope, just as princes of 
the blood royal are the first in the kingdom after the king. Of 
the many ecclesiastical privileges enjoyed by the cardinals, we 
will mention only two: the real, though nowadays restricted, 
jurisdiction which they exercise over the churches forming 
their title or diaconia ; and the official style of address conferred 
on them by Urban VIII. (loth of June 1630), of Eminence, 
Kminentissimo .signore. 

The mo.st lofty function of the cardinals is the election of the 
pope (see Conci.avf,). But this function is necessarily inter¬ 
mittent, and they have many others to fulfil 
plena. On tho.se rare occasions on which the pope 
officiates in person, they carry out, according to their respective 
orders, their former functions in the ritual. But they are, 
above all, the assistants of the popic in the administration of the 
Church; they fill certain permanent offices, such as those of 
chancellor, picnitentiary, &c.; or again, temporary missions, 
such as that of legate a latere; they have seats in the councils 
and tribunals which deal with the affairs of the Church, and the 
Roman congregations of cardinals (sec Curia Romana). 

BisLlooKAi'iiv,— All works on canon law contain a treatise on the 
cardinals. See particularly, for the history, Thomassin, Vetus et 
nova discipl., tom. 1 ., lili. il., cap. 113-715. For history and law. 
Hiillips. KircMenrerht, vol. vi.; llinscbiiut. System des kathol. Ktrchen- 
rechts, vol. i p. 312. For the canonical a.spect, Ferraris, Prompta 
bibliotheca, s.v. " Cardinales; " Bouix, 2 >e curia rumana (Paris, 
1839), pp. 5-14:: Card, de Luca, lielatio curiae romanae, disc. 5. 
For details of the ceremonies and costume, Grimaldi, Let Congriga- 
tions ramaines (Sienna, 1890), p, 99 vt seq.; Barbier de Montanlt, 
JLe Cotlumt et lee usages ecclisiasHques (Paris), t, 4 . For a list of the 
name of the cardinals, according to their titles, see De Mas-latrie, 
Trfsor de chronologie. col. 2219-2264 ; and in the chronological order 
of their promotion, from St I.eo IX. to Benedict XIV.. ibid. 1177- 
1242 ! also Dictionnaire des cardinaux (Paris, iSjb). (A. BO<*j 
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CARDINAL VIRTUES (Lat. (ardo, a hinge; the fixed point 
on which anything turns), a phrase used for the principal virtues 
on wliif-h conduct in general depends. Socrates and Plato 
fsec Republif, iv. 427) take these to he Prudence, Courage 
(or I'ortitude), Temperance and Justice. It is noticeable that 
the virtue of Penevolenec, whicli has played so important a 
part in Christian ethics and in modem altniistic and .sociological 
theories, is omitted by the ancients. Further, against the Platonic 
list it may he urged (i) that it is arbitrary, and (2) that the 
several virtues are not specifically distinct, that the basis of 
the division is unsound, and that there is overlapping. It is 
said that .St Ambrose was the first to adapt the Platonic classifica¬ 
tion to Christian theology. By the Roman Catholic Church 
these virtues are regarded as natural as opposed to the theological 
virtues. Faith, Hope and Charity. Some authors, combining 
the two lists, have spoken of the Seven Cardinal Virtues. In 
F.nglish literature the phrase is found as far back as the Cursor 
Mtmdi (1300) and the Aymbitr of Imi’il (1340). 

See B. jowett, Itfpiihlir of Plain (iMig. truns., O.sford, 18S7, 
Introd. p. Ixtii); i’lato, J’rntagnras (.cJo-.f.so); Aristotle, Nicomacheaii 
Ethics, vi. 13. 6; Th. Zicsier, Gesch. d. chr. Eth. (2nd ed.); H. 
SidgwicU, History of Ethiis (5th ed.), ]ip. 44, 133, 143 ; and Methods 
of Ethics, p. 375. 

CARDING, the process of using the “ card ” (Lat. carduus, 
a thistle or teasel) for combing textile fibrous materials. The 
practice of carding is of such great antiquity that its origin 
cannot he traced. It consists in combing or brushing fibres 
until they are straight and placed in parallel lines ; in doing this, 
imperfect fibres are separated from |)erfect ones, all impurities 
are removed, anrl the sound fibres are in condition for further 
treatment. The teasels once u.sed have long given place to hand 
cards, and these in turn to what, in the rudest form, were known 
as “ stock cards,” namely, two wire brushes, each 4 in. broad 
by 12 in. long, and having teeth Itent at a uniform angle. One 
was nailed upon a bench with the teeth sloping from the operator, 
the other was similarly secured upon a two-handled bar with 
the teeth sloping towards the operator. The material to be 
treated was thinly spread upon the fixed card, and Ihe movable 
one drawn by hand to and fro over it. When sufficiently carded, 
a rod furnished with parallel projecting ncefllos, called a “ needle 
stick,” was pushed amongst the card teeth to strip the fibres from 
the comb. The strip thus procured was rolled into a sliver and 
spun. James Hargreaves, the inventor of the spinning jenny, 
suspended the movable comb by passing two cords over pulleys 
fixed in the ceiling and attached balance weights to opposite 
ends of the cords. This enabled him to lengthen the cards, 
to apply two or three to the same stock and to manipulate the 
top one with less labour, as well as to produce more and better 
work. In May of 1748, Daniel Bourn, of J^eominster, patented 
a machine in which four parallel rollers were covered with cards, 
and set close together. Fibres were fed to the first rotating 
roller, each in turn drew them from the preceding one, and a 
grid was employed to remove the carded material from the 
last roller. This introduced the principle of carding with revolving 
cylinders whose surfaces were clothed with cards working point to 
point. In llecemher of the same year Lewis Paul, of Birmingham, 
the inventor of drawing rollers, patented two types of carding 
engines. In one, parallel rows of spaced cards were nailed upon 
a cylinder which was revolved by a winch handle. Beneath the 
cylinder a concave trough had a card fixed on the inside, so that 
as the fibres passed Itetween the two series of teeth they were 
cotnljed. This was the origin of “ flat-carding,” namely, nailing 
strips of stationary cards upon transverse pieces of wood and 
adjusting the strips or flats by screws to the cylinder. In 
1762, the father of Sir Robert Peel, with the assistance of Har¬ 
greaves, erected and used a cylinder carding engine which 
diflered in some important particulars from Bourn’s invention. 
Butalthough roller-carding and flat-carding are the only principles 
in use at the present time, to Sir Richard Arkwright belongs 
the merit of introducing an automatic carding engine, for 
between the years 1773 and 1775 he combined the various 
improvements of his predecessors, entirely remodelled the 


machine, and added parts which made the operation con¬ 
tinuous. So successful were these cards that some of them 
were in use at the beginning of the present century. Not¬ 
withstanding the numerous and important changes that have 
been made since Arkwright’s time, carding remains essen¬ 
tially the same as established by him. (See Cotton-Spinning 
Machinery.) (T tv. F.) 

CARDIOID, a curve so named by G. P'. M. M. Castillon (1708- 
1791), on account of its heart-like form (Gr. xapSio, heart). It 
was mathematically treated by Louis Carr6 in 1703 and Koersma 
in 1741. It is a particular form of the lima9on {q.v) and is 
generated in the same way. It may be regarded as an epicycloid 
in which the rolling and fixed circles are equal in diameter, 
as the inverse of a parabola for its focus, or as the caustic pro¬ 
duced by the reflection at a spherical surface of rays emanating 
from a point on the circumference. The polar equation to the 
cardioid is r-o(i 4 -cos 6 ), There is symmetry about the initial 
line and a cusp at the origin. The area is ilira-, i,e, i) times the 
area of the generating circle; the length of the curve is Sa. 
(For a figure see LiMAfON.) 

CARDONA (perhaps the anc. Udura), a town of north-eastern 
Spain, in the province of Barcelona ; about 55 m. N.W. of 
Barcelona, on a hill almost surrounded by the river Cardoner, 
a branch of the Llobrcgat. Pop. (1900) 3855. Cardona is a 
picturesque and old-fashioned town, with Moorish w'alls and 
citadel, and a 14th century church. It is celebrated for the 
extensive deposit of rock salt in its vicinity. The salt forms a 
mountain mass about 300 ft. high and 3 m. in circumference, 
covered by a thick bed of a reddish-brown clay, and apparently 
resting on a yellowish-grey sandstone. It is generally more or 
less translucent, and large masses of it are quite transparent. 
The hill is worked like a mine ; pieces cut from it are carved by 
artists in Cardona into images, crucifixes and many articles 
of an ornamental kind. 

CARDOON, Cynara cardunculus (natural order Compositae), 
a perennial plant from the south of Europe and Barbary, a near 
relation of the artichoke. The edible part, called the chard, 
is composed of the blanched and crisp stalks of the inner leaves. 
Cardoons arc found to prosper on light deep soils. The seed 
is sown annually about the middle of May, in shallow trenches, 
like those for celery, and the plants are thinned out to 10 or 12 in. 
from each other in the lines. In Scotland it is preferable to sow 
the seed singly in small plots, placing them in a mild temperature, 
and transplani ing them into the trenches after they have attained 
a height of 8 or lo in. Water must be copiously supplied in 
dry weather, both to prevent the formation of flower-stalks 
and to increase the succulence of the leaves. In autumn the 
leaf-stalks are applied close to each other, and wrapped round 
with bands of hay or straw, only the points being left free. 
Earth is then drawn up around them to the height of 13 or 
18 in. Sometimes cardoons are blanched hy a more thorough 
earthing up, in the manner of celery, but in this case the operation 
must be carried on from the end of summer. During severe frost 
the tops of the leaves should be defended with straw or litter. 
Besides the common and Spanish cardoons, there are the prickly- 
leaved Tours cardoon, the red-stemmed cardoon and the Paris 
cardoon, all of superior quality, the Paris being the largest 
and most tender. The common artichoke is also used for the 
production of chard. 

CARDS, PLAYING. As is the case with all very ancient 
pastimes, the origin of playing-cards is obscure, many nations 
having been credited with the invention, but the generally 
accepted view is that they come from Asia. In the Chinese 
dictionary, Ching-tsze-tung (1678), it is said that cards were 
invented in the reign of S6un-ho, 1120 a.d., for the amusement 
of his concubines. There is a tradition that cards have existed 
in India from time immemorial—^very ancient ones, round in 
form, are preserved in museums—and that they were invented 
by the Brahmans. Their invention has also been assigned to 
the Egyptians, with whom they were said to have had a religious 
meaning, suid to the Arabs. A very ingenious theory, founded on 
numerous singular resemblances to the ancient game of chess 
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{ehaturanga, the four aitgas or members of an army), has been 
advanced that they were suggested by chess (see “ Essay on the 
Indian Game of Chess,” by Sir William Jones, in his Asiatic 
Researches, vol. ii.). 

The time and manner of the introduction of cards into Europe 
are matters of dispute. The 38th canon of the council of Worces¬ 
ter (1340) is often quoted as evidence of cards having been known 
in England in the middle of the 13th century; but the games 
de rege et regina there mentioned are now thought to have been a 
kind of mumming exhibition (Strutt says chess). No queen is 
found in the earliest European cards. In the wardrobe accounts 
of Edward I. (127S), Walter Slourton is paid 8s. 5d. ad opus 
regis ad ludmdum ad quattwr reges, a passage which has been 
thought to refer to cards, but it is now supposed to mean chess, 
which may have been called tlie “ game of four kings,” as was 
the case in India (chaluraji). If cards were generally known 
in F.urqpe as early as 1278, it is very remarkable that Petrarch, 
in his dialogue that treats of gaming, never once mentions them ; 
and that, though Boccaccio, Chaucer and other writers of that 
time notice various games, there is not a single passage in them 
that can be fairly construed to refer to cards. Passages have 
been quoted from various works, of or relative to this period, 
but modern research leads to the supposition that the word 
rendered cards has often been mi.stranslated or interpolated. 
An early mention of a distinct series of playing cards is the entry 
of Charles or Charbot Poupart, treasurer of the household of 
Charles VI. of France, in his b(«)k of accounts for 1302 or 1393, 
which runs thus : Donne a Jarquemin Gringonneur, pcintre, 
pour trois jeux dc carles, a or cl a diverscs couleurs, ornes de plusicurs 
devises, pour porter devers le Seigneur Roi, pour son ehatemevt, 
cinquante-six sols parisis. This, of course, refers only to the 
painting of a set or pack of cards, which were evidently already 
well known. But, according to various conjectural interpreta¬ 
tions of documents, the earliest date of the mention of cards has 
been pushed farther back by different authorities. For instance, 
in the account-books of Johanna, duchess of Brabant, and her 
husband. Wenceslaus of Luxemburg, there is an entr)', under 
date of the jqth of May 1379, as follows : “ Given to Monsieur 
and Madame four peters, two florins, value eight and a half 
moutons, wherewith to buy a pack of cards ” (Quartspel met te 
copen). This proves their introduction into the Netherlands at 
least as early as 1379. In a British Museum MS. (Egerton, 
2, 419) mention is made of a game of cards {qui Indus 
cartarum appellatur) in Germany in 1377. The .safe conclusion 
with regard to their introduction is that, though they may 
possibly have been known to a few persons in Europe about the 
middle of the 14th century, they did not come into general uiie 
until about a half-century later. Whence they came is another 
question that has not yet been answered satisfactorily. If we 
may believe the evidence of Covelluzzo of Viterbo (15th century) 
cards were introduced into Italy from Arabia. On the authority 
of a chronicle of one of his ancestors he writes: “ In the year 
1379 was brought into Viterbo the game of cards, which comes 
from the country of the Saracens, and is with them called 
naib.” The Crusaders, who were inveterate gamblers, may 
have been the instruments of their introduction (see Istoria 
della cittd di Viterbo, by F. Bussi, Rome, 1743). According to 
other authorities, cards came first to Spain from Africa with the 
Moors, and it is significant that, to this day, playing cards are 
called in Spain naipes (probably a corruption of the Arabic Nabi, 
prophet). Taken in connexion with the statement of Covelluzzo, 
this fact would seem to prove the wide popularity of the game of 
naib, or cards, among the Arab tribes. The meaning of the word 
(prophet) has been suggested to refer to the fortune-telling 
function of cards, and the theory has been advanced that they 
were used by the Moorish gypsies for that purpose. Gypsies 
arc, however, not known to have appeared in Spain before the 
15th century, at a time when cards were already well known. 
In regard to the word naib, the Italian language still preserves 
the name luiibi, playing cards. 

Towards the end of the 14th century cards seem to have 
become common, for in an edict of the provost of Paris, 1397, 


working-people are forbidden to play at tennis, bowls, dice, cards 
or nine-pins on working days. From an omission of any mention 
of cards in an ordonnance of Charles V. in 1369, forbidding certain 
other games, it may be reasonably concluded that cards became 
popular in France between that date and the end of the century. 
In Italy it is possible that they were generally known at a 
somewhat earlier date. In the 15th century they were often the 
object of the attacks of the clergy. In 1423 St Bernardino of 
Siena preached a celebrated sermon against them at Bologna, 
in which, like the English Puritans after him, he attributed their 
invention to the devil. Cards in Germany are referred to in a 
manuscript of Nuremberg about 1384, which illustrates the rapid 
spread of the new game throughout Europe. In form the earliest 
cards were generally rectangular or square, though sometimes 
circular. 

Not long after their introduction, cards began to be used for 
other purposes than gaming. In 1509 a Franciscan friar, Thomas 
Murner, published an exposition of logic in the form of a pack 
of cards, and a pack invented in 1651 by Baptist Pendleton 
purported to convey a knowledge of grammar. These were soon 
followed by packs teaching geography and heraldry, the whole 
class being called ‘‘scicntiall cards.” Politics followed, and in 
England satirical and historical sets appeared, one of them 
designed to reveal the plots of the Popish agitators. The first 
mention of cards in the New World is found in the letters of 
Herrera, a companion of Cortes, who describes the interest 
manifested by the Aztecs in the card games of the Spanish 
soldiers. 

Early in the 15th century the making of cards had become 
a regular trade in Germany, whence they were .sent to other 
countries. Cards were also manufactured in Italy at least as 
early as 1425, and in England before 1463; for by an act of 
parliament of 3 Edw. IV. the importation of playing cards is 
forbidden, in consequence, it is said, of the complaints of manu¬ 
facturers that importation obstructed their business. No cards 
of undoubted English manufacture of so early a date have been 
discovered ; and there is reason to believe, notwithstanding the 
act of Edward IV., that the chief supplies came from France or 
the Netherlands. In the reign of Elizabeth the importation of 
cards was a monopoly; but from the time of James I. most of 
the cards used in this country were of home manufacture. A 
duty was first levied on cards in the reign of James I.; since 
when they have always lieen taxed. 

It has been much disputed whether the earliest cards were 
printed from wood-blocks. If so, it would appear that the art 
of wood-engraving, which led to that of printing, may have been 
developed through the demand for the multiplication of imple¬ 
ments of play. The belief that the early card-makers or card- 
painters of Ulm, Nuremberg and Augsburg, from alx)Ut 1418- 
*45°, were also wood-engravers, is founded on the assumption 
that the cards of that period were printed from wood-blocks. 
It is, however, clear that the earliest cards were executed by 
hand, like those designed for Charles VI. Many of the earliest 
wood-cuts were coloured by means of a stencil, so it would seem 
that at the time wood-engraving was first introduced, the art of 
depicting and colouring figures bj; means of stencil plates was 
well known. There are no playing cards engraved on wood 
to which so early a date as 1423 (that of the earliest dated 
wood-engraving generally accepted) can be fairly assigned ; and 
as at this period there were professional card-makers established 
in Germany, it is probable that wood-engraving was employed 
to produce cuts for sacred subjects before it was applied to 
cards, and that there were hand-painted and stencilled cards 
before there were wood-engravings of saints. The German 
Ilriefmaler or card-painter probably progres.sed into the wood- 
engraver j but there is no proof that the earliest wood-engravers 
were the card-makers. 

It is undecided whether the earliest cards were of the kind now 
common, called numeral cards, or whether they were tarocchi 
or tarots, which are still used in some parts of France, Germany 
and Italy, but the probability is that the tarots were the earlier. 
A pack of tarots consists of seventy-eight cards, four suits of 
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numeral cards and twenty-two emblematic cards, called atutti 
or atnuts ( = trumps). Each suit consists of fourteen cards, 
ten of which are the pip cards, and four court (or more properly 
coat cards), viz. king, (|uccn. chevalier and valet. The alouts 
are numbered from i to 21 ; the unnumbered card, called the fou, 
has no positive value, but augments that of the other ahmls 
(see Academie des jfnx, Corbet, I’aris, 1 S1, for an account of the 
mode of playing tarocchino or tarots). 

The marks of the suits on the earliest cards (German) arc hearts, 
hells, leaves and acorns. No ace corresponding to the earliest 
known pack hits been discovered ; but other parks of about 
the same date have aces, and it seems unlikely that the suits 
commenced with the deuces. 

Next in antiquity to the marks mentioned are swords, batons, 
cups and money. These are the most common on Italian 
curds of the late 15th century, and are used both in Italy and in 
.Spain. French cards of the i6th century bear the marks now 
generally used in France and England, viz. cccur (hearts), 
treflf (clubs), /liqitf (spades) and rarreau (diamonds). 

The French hejle, though so named from its resemblance to 
the trefoil leaf, was in all probability copied from the acorn ; 
and the pique siniilarlv from the leaf (gr«H) of the German suits, 
while its name is derived from the sword of the Italian suits. 
It is not drrit'cd from its resemblance to a pike head, as commonly 
supposed. In England the J'rench marks are used, and are 
named—hearts, clubs (corresponding to /re/fc, the French symbol 
being joined to the Italian name, basinni), spades (corresponding 
to the French pique, but having the Italian name, swords) 

and diamonds. This confusion of names and symbols is accounted 
for by Ghatto thus—“ If cards were actually known in Italy and 
Spain in the latter part of the 14th century, it is not unlikely that 
the game was introduced into this country by some of the English 
soldiers who had served, under 1 la wkwood and other free captains, 
in the wars of Italy and Spain. However this may be, it seems 
certain that the earliest cards commonly used in this countr\' 
were of the same kind, with respect to the marks of the suits, 
as those used in Italy ami Spain.’’ 

About the last quarter of the t5th century, packs with animals, 
flowers and human figures, for marks of the suits, were engraved 
upon copper ; and later, numerous variations appeiired, dictated 
l>y the caprice of individual card-makers; but they never came 
into general use. 

The court cards of the early packs were king, chevalier and 
knave. The Italians were probably the first to substitute a 
queen for the chevalier, who in French cards is altogether 
superseded by the queen. The court cards of French packs 
received fanciful names, which varied from time to time. 

Atthorities.- AblH- Rive. tairci^xements sur Vinveuiion des 
cartes d jouer (Paris. 1780); J. Ci. I. Breilkopi, VersHch den Urspruuq 
der Spielkarteii su erfntschen (l.ciiiziK, 1784); Samuel Weller Singer, 
lieseanhes into the History of Vlayinf; Cards, with IllusIralioHS of t)ie 
Origin of Printing and F.ngraeing on Wood (London. 1816) ; fi. 
Ik'ignot, Analyse critique, el raistmnee de toules les recherthes ptthliers 
fusqu'd ee four, sur Vorigine des caites A jouer (Dijon, 1826); M, C. 
Leber, £tudes historiques sur tes carles A jouer, priHi ipalemenl sur les 
cailrs ftamaises (Pans. 1K42); William Andrew Cbatto. I'atts and 
Spec ttlalioiis on the Origin and History of Playing Caids (London, 
1848) ; P. Boitcaii d'Ambly, I.rs Carles A jouer et la cortomanrie 
(Pans. 1854). translated into Englisb with additions under the title 
of The History of Playing Cards, with A necdotes of their use til Conjur¬ 
ing, T'orlune-tetling, and Card-sharping, edited by the Rev. E. S. 
T.iylor, B..A. (I.ondon, 18O5); W. Hughes Willshirc, M.D., A 
Desrripline Catalogue of Playing and other Cards in the Hrilish 
Museum, printed iiy order of the trustees (Ijsndon. 1870); Origins 
des eartes A jouer. liy R. MiTtin (Paris, l86y); The HeviTs Picture 
Books, by Mrs J. K. Van Rens.selaer (New York, i8i>o); Bihliography 
of ll iiifis in English on Playing Cards and Oaniing, by F. Jesscl 
(London. 1005) ; and espeeiidly l es Cartes A loiier, (ly Henri Rene 
d'AUemagni! (Paris, 190O) (an exhaustive account). 

CARDUCCI, BARTOLOMMEO (1560-1610), Italian painter, 
better known as CARmTCHO, the Spanish corruption of his Italian 
patronymic, was bom in Florence, where he studied architecture 
and sculpture under Ammanati, and painting under Zuccaero. 
The latter master he accompanied to Madrid, where he painted 
the ceiling of the Escorial library, assisting also in the production 
of the frescoes that adorn the cloisters of that famous palace. 


He was a great favourite with Philip III., and lived and died in 
.Spain, where most of his works are to be found. The most 
celebrated of them is a Descent from the Cross, in the church 
of San F'clipe cl Real, in Madrid. 

His younger brother Vincknzo (1568-1638), was bom in Flor¬ 
ence, and was trained as a painter by Bartolommeo, whom he 
followed to Madrid. He worked a great deal for Philip JJI. and 
Philip IV., and his best pictures are those he executed for the 
former monarch as decorations in the Prado. Examples of his 
work are preserved at I'oledo, at Valladolid, at Segovia, and at 
several other Spanish cities. For many years he laboured in 
Madrid as a teacher of his art, and among his pupils were Giovanni 
Hicci, Pedro Obregon, Vela, Francisco Collantes, and other 
distinguished representatives of the Spanish .school during the 
17th centurj'. He was also author of a treatise or dialogue, 
De las Kxeelencias de la Pintura, which was published in X633. 

CARDUCCI, GIOSUE (1836-1907), Italian poet, was bom 
at Val-di-Castello, in 'J’uscany, on the 27th of July 1836, his 
father being Michele Carducci, a physician, of an old Florentine 
family, who in his youth had suffered imprisonment for his 
share in the revolution of 1831. Carducci received a good 
education. He began life as a public teacher, but soon took to 
giving private lessons at F'lorence, where he became connected 
with a set of young men, enthusiastic patriots in politics, and in 
litcraluro bent on overthrowing the reigning romantic taste by 
a return to classical models. These aspirations always constituted 
the mainsprings of (Varducci's poetrj'. In i860 hi* became pro¬ 
fessor at Ilologna, where, after in 1865 astonishing the public 
liy a defiant Hymn to Satan, he published in 1868 Levta (Iravia, 
a volume of lyrics which not only gave him an indisputable 
position at the head of contemporary Italian ports, but made 
him the head of a school of which the’best Italian men of letters 
have been disciples, and which has influenced all. .Several other 
volumes succeeded, the most important of which were the 
Deceimalia (1871), the Nuove Poesie (1872), and the three series 
of the Odi Barhare (1877-1889). 

Carducci had been brought into more fraternal contact with 
the aims of the younger generation by the efforts of Angelo 
Sommaruga who became, about 1880, the publisher of a group 
of young unknown writers all destined to some, and a few to 
great, accomplLshment. The period of his prosperity was a 
strange one for 1 taly. The first ten years of the newly constil iited 
kingdom had passed more in stupor than activity ; original 
contributions to _ literature had been scarce, and publishers 
had preferred bringing out inferior translations of not always 
admirable French authors to encouraging the original work 
of Italians—^work which it must be confessed was generally 
mediocTe and entirely lifeless. Sommaruga's creation, a literary 
review called La Cronaca Bicantina, gathered together such 
beginners as Giovanni Marradi, Matilde Serao, Edoardo Scarfoglio, 
Guido Magnoni and Gabriele d’Annunzio. In order to obtain the 
sanction of what he considered an enduring name, the founder 
turned to Giosui Carducci, then living in retirement at Bologna, 
discontented with his fate, and still not generally known by the 
public of his own country. The activity of Sommaruga exercised 
a great influence on Giosu^ Carducci. Within the next few years 
he published the three admirable volumes of his Confessimi e 
Baltaglie, the ^a Ira sonnets, the Nuove Odi Barbara, and a 
considerable number of articles, pamphlets and essays, which 
in their collected edition form the most living part of his work. 
His lyrical production, too, seemed to reach its perfection in 
tho.se five years of tense, unrelenting work ; for the Cancone 
di Legnano, the Odes to Rome and to Monte Mario, the Elegy on 
the um of Percy Bysshe Shelley, the ringing rhymes of the Inter- 
messo, in which he happily blended the satire of Heine with the 
lyrical form of his native poetry—all belong to this period, 
together with the essays on Leopardi and on Parini, the admirable 
discussions in defence of his Ca Ira, and the pamphlet called 
Etemo Femminino regale, a kind of self-defence, undertaken to 
explain the origin of the Alcaic metre to the queen of Italy, which 
marks the beginning of the last evolution in Carducci’s work 
(1881). The revolutionary spirits of the day, who had always 
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looked upon Giosud Carducci as their bard and champion, 
fell away from him after this poem written in honour of a queen, 
and the poet, wounded by the attitude of his party, wrote what 
he intended to be his defence and his programme for the future 
in pages that will remain amongst the noblest and most powerful 
of contemporary literature. Krom that time Carducci appears 
in a new form, evolved afterwards in his last Odes, ll Piemonte, 
Lt Bieoeca di San Gtacomo, the Ode to the daughter of Francesco 
Crispi on her marriage, and the one to the church where Dante 
once prayed, Alta Ckiesetla dei Polenta, which is like the with¬ 
drawing into itself of a warlike soul weary of its battle. 

^ For a few months in 1876 Carducci had a seat in the Italian 
Chamlitr. In 1881 he was appointed a member of the higher 
council of education. In iSqo he was made a senator. And in 
1906 he was awarded the Nolrel prize for literature. He died at 
Bologna on the 16th of February J907. By his marriage in i8^q 
he hud two daughters, who survived him, and one son, who died 
in infancy. 

'I he same qualities which placed Qirducci among the cla.ssics of 
Italy in his earlier days remained consistetitly with him in later 
life. His thought flows limpid, serene, sure of itself above an 
undercurrent ot sane and vigorous if pagan philosophy. Patriot¬ 
ism, the grandeur of work, the soul-satisfying power of justice, 
are the poet’s dominant ideals. F'or many years the national 
striiggle for lilx-rty hud forced the best there was in heart and 
brain into the atmosphere of political intrigue and from one 
balllefield to another; Carducci therefore found a poetry emas¬ 
culated by the fleviation into other channels of the intellectual 
virility of his country. On this muss of patriotic doggerel, of 
sickly, languishing .sentimentality as insincere as it was inane, he 
grafted a poetry not often tender, but alwavs violently felt and 
thrown into a mould of majestic form; not always quite expected 
or appreciated by his contemporaries, but never commonplace 
in structure ; aWays high in tone and free in spirit. The adapta¬ 
tion of tarious kinds of I.atin metres to the somewhat sinewless 
language he found at his dispo.sal, whilst it might have been an 
effort of mere pedantry in another, was a life-giving and strength¬ 
ening inspiration in his rase. Another of his characteristics, 
which made him pecidiarly precious to his countrymen, is the 
fart that his poems form a kind of lyric record of the Italian 
struggle for independence. 'I'hc tumultuous vicissitudes of 
all other nations, however, and the pageantry of the history 
of all times, have in turns touched his part icular order of imagina¬ 
tion. The more important part of his critical work which belongs 
to this later period consists of his Conversasioni eritiehe, his 
Stnria fUosofica della leileratura Italiana, and a masterly edition 
of Petrarch. That he should have had the faults of his qualities 
is not remarkable. Being almost a pioneer in the world of 
criticism, his essays on the authors of other countries, though 
appearing in the light of discoveries to his own country, absorbed 
as it had hitherto been in its own vicissitude.s, have little of 
value to the general student beyond the attraction of robust 
style. And in his unbounded admiration for the sculptural 
lines of antique Latin poetry he sometimes relapsed into that 
fascination by mere sound which is the snare of his language, and 
against which his own work in its great moments is a reaction. 

CARDWELL, EDWARD (1787-1861), English theologian, was 
born at Blackburn in Lanca.shire in 1787. He was educated at 
Brasenose College, Oxford (B.A. 1809 ; M.A< 1812; B.D. 1819 ; 
D.D. 1831), and after being for several years tutor and lecturer, 
was appointed, in 1814, one of the examiners to the university. 
In 1825 he was chosen Camden professor of ancient history; 
and during his five years’ professorship he published an edition 
of the Ethics of Aristotle, and a course of his lectures on The 
Coinage of the Greeks and Romans. In 1831 he succeeded 
Archbishop Whately as principal of St Alban’s Hall. He 
published in 1837 a student’s edition of the Greek Testament, and 
an edition of the Greek and Latin texts of the History of the 
Jewish War, by Josephus, with illustrative notes. But his most 
important labours were in the field of English church history. 
He projected an extensive work, which was to embrace the 
entire synodical history of the church in England, and was to be 
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founded on David Wilkins’s Concilia Magnae Britanniae et 
Hiberniae. Of this work he executed some portions only. The 
first published was Documentary Annals of the Reformed Church 
of England from 1546 fa zyzd, which appeared in 1839. It was 
followed by a History of Conferences, &c., connecud with the 
Revision of the Book of Common Prayer (1840). In 1842 appeared 
Synodalia, a Collection of Articles of Religion, Canons, and 
Proceedings of Conoocatimi from J547 to 1717, completing the 
series for that period. Closely connected with these works Ls the 
Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum (1850), which treats of the 
efforts for reform during the reigns of Henry VIIL, Edward VL, 
and Elizabeth. Cardwell also published in 1854 a new edition of 
Bishop Gibson’s Synodus Anglicana. He was one of the best 
men of business in the university, and held various important 
posts, among which w'ere those of delegate of the press, curator of 
the university galleries, manager of the Bible deparlment.of 
the pres.s, and private secretary to succe.ssive chancellors of the 
university. He established the Wolvercot paper mill. He died 
at Oxford on the 23rd of Mav 1861. 

CARDWELL, EDWARD CARDWELL, Viscount (1813-1886), 
I'-nglish statesman, was the son of a merchant of Liverpool, 
where he was born on the 24th of July 1813. After a brilliant 
career at Oxford, where he gained a double first-class, hi' entered 
parliament as member for Clitheroe in 1842, and in 1845 was 
made secretary to the treasury. He supported Sir Roliert Bed’s 
free-trade policy, and went out of office with him. In 1847 he 
was elected for Liverpool, but lost his seat in 1852 for having 
supported the repeal of the navigation laws. He soon found 
another constituency at Oxford, and u|>on the formation of Lord 
Aberdeen’s coalition ministry became president of the Board of 
Trade, although debarred by the jealousy of his Whig colleagues 
from a seat in the cabinet. In 1854 he carried, almost without 
opposition, a most important and complicated act consolidating 
all existing shipping laws, but in 1835 resigned, with his Peelite 
colleagues, upon the appointment of Mr Roebuck’s Sevastopol 
inquiry committee, declining the offer of the chancellorship of 
the Exchequer pressed upon him by laird Palmerston. In 1858 
he moved the famous resolution condemnatory of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s despatch to Lord Canning on the affairs of Oude, 
which for a time seemed certain to overthrow the Derby govern¬ 
ment, but which ultimately dissolved into nothing. He obtained 
a seat in Lord Palmerston’s cabinet of 1859, and after filling the 
uncongenial posts of secretary for Ireland and chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster (1861), became secretary for the colonies in 
1864. Here he reformed the system of colonial defence, refusing 
to keep troops in the colonics during time of pieace unless their 
e.xpcnse was defrayed by the colonists ; he also laid the founda¬ 
tion of federation in Canada and, rightly or wrongly, censured 
Sir George Grey’s conduct in New Zealand. Resigning with his 
friends in 1866, he again took office in 1868 as secretary for war. 
In this post he performed the most memorable actions of his life 
by the abolition of purchase and the institution of the short 
service system and the reserve in the army, measures which 
excited more opposition than any of the numerous reforms 
effected by the Gladstone government of that period, but which 
were entirely justified by their successful working afterwards. 
On the resignation of the Gladstone ministry in 1874 he was 
raised to the peerage as Viscount Cardwell of Ellerbeck, but took 
no further prominent part in politics. His mental faculties, 
irideed, were considerably impaired during the last few years of 
his life, and he died at 'Torquay on the isth of February 1886. 
He was not a showy, hardly even a prominent politician, but 
effected far more thM many more conspicuous men. The great 
administrator and the bold innovator were united in him in on 
exceptional degree, and he allowed neither character to pre¬ 
ponderate unduly. 

CARDWELL, a town of Cardwell county, Queensland, Australia, 
on Rockingham Bay, about 800 m. direct N.W. by N. of Brisbane. 
Pop. of town and district (1901) 3435. It has one of the best 
harbours in the state, easy of access in all weathers, with a depth 
ranging from 4 to 10 fathoms. Various minerals, including gold 
and tin, exist in the district; and there are preserve and sauce 
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factories, and works for meat extract and tinning. The dugong 
fishery is carried on, and the oil is extracted. 'ITjere are large 
timber forests in the district, and much cedar is exported. 

CAREW, GEORGE (d. atraut 1613), English diplomatist and 
historian, second son of Sir Wymond Carew of Antony, was 
educated at Oxford, entered the Inns of Court, and pa.ssed some 
years in continental travel. At the recommendation of Queen 
Elizabeth, who conferred on him the honour of knighthood, he 
was appointed secretary to Sir Christopher Hatton, and after¬ 
wards, having been promoted to a mastership in chancery, was 
sent as ambassador to the king of Poland. In the reign of James 
he was employed in negotiating the treaty of union with Scotland, 
and for several years was ambassador to the court of France. 
On liis return he wrote a Relation of the Slate of France, with 
sketches of the leiwling persons at the court of Henry IV. It is 
wntten in the classical style of the Elizabethan age, and was 
appended by Dr Birch to his Historical View of the Negotiations 
between the Courts of England, France and Hrussels, from iSQz 
to 1617. Much of the information regarding Poland contained 
in De Thou's History of His Oivn Times was furnished by (arew. 

CAREW, RICHARD (1555-1620), English poet and antiquary, 
was born on the 17th of July 1555, at Antony House, East 
Antony, Cornwall. At the age of eleven, he entered Christ 
Church, Oxford, and when only fourteen was chosen to carry 
on an extempore debate with .Sir Philip Sidney, in presence of 
the carls of Leicester and Warwick and other noblemen. From 
Oxford he removed to the Middle Temple, where he spent three 
years, and then went abroad. By his marriage with Juliana 
Arundel in 1577 he added Coswarth to the estates he had already 
inherited from his father. In 1586 he was appointed high-sheriff 
of Cornwall; he entered parliament in 1584; and he served 
under .Sir Walter Raleigh, then lord lieutenant of Cornwall, as 
treasurer. He became a member of the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1589, and was a friend of William Camden and Sir Henry 
Spclman. His great work is the Survey of Cornwall, published 
in 1602, and reprinted in 1769 and 1811. It still possesses 
interest, apart from its antiquarian value, for the picture it gives 
of the life and interests of a country gentleman of the days of 
Elizabeth. Carew’s other works are :—a translation of the first 
five Cantos of Tasso's Gerusalemme (1594), printed in the first 
instance without the author’s knowledge, and entitled Godfrey 
of Balloigne, or the Reeouerie of Hierusalam ; The Examination 
of Men's Wits (1594), a translation of an Italian version of John 
Huarte’s Kxamen de Ingenios; and j 4 n Epistle concerning the 
Excellences of the English Tongue (1605). Carew died on the 
6th of November 1620. 

His son. Sir Richard Carew (d. 1643?), was the author of a 
True and Readie Way to learn the Laiine Tongue, by writers of 
three nations, published by Samuel llartlib in 1654. 

CAREW, THOMAS (1595-1645 ?), English poet, was the son 
of Sir Matthew Carew, master in chancery, and his wife, Alice 
Ingpenny, widow of Sir John Rivers, lord mayor of London. 
The poet was probably the third of the eleven children of his 
parents, and was born at West Wickham in Kent, in the early 
part of 1595, for he was thirteen years of age in June 1608, when 
he matriculated at Merton College, Oxford. He took his degree 
of B.A. early in 1611, and proceeded to study at the Middle 
Temple. Two years later his father complained to Sir Dudley 
Carleton that he was doing little at the law. He was in conse¬ 
quence sent to Italy, as a member of Sir Dudley’s household, and 
when the ambassador returned from Venice, he seems to have 
kept Thomas Clarew with him, for he is found in the capacity 
of secretary to Sir Dudley Carleton, at the Hague, early in 1616. 
From this office he was dismissed in the autumn of that year for 
levity and slander; he had great difficulty in finding another 
situation. In August 1618 his father died, and Carew entered 
the service of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, in whose train he 
started for France in March 1619, and it is believed that he 
travelled in Herbert’s company until that nobleman returned 
to England, at the close of his diplomatic missions, in April 1624. 
Carew “ followed the court before he was of it,” not receiving 
the definite appointment of gentleman of the privy chamber 
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until 1628. While Carew held this office, he displayed his tact 
and presence of mind by stumbling and extinguishing the candle 
he was holding to light Charles I. into the queen’s chamber, 
because he saw that Lord St Albans had his arm round her 
majesty’s neck. The king suspected nothing, and the queen 
heaped favours on the poet. Probably in 1630, Carew was made 
“ server ” or taster-in-ordinary to the king. To this period may 
be attributed his close friendship with Sir John Suckling, Hen 
Jonson and Qarendon; the latter says that Carew was “a 
person of pleasant and facetious wit.” Donne, whose celebrity 
as a court-preacher lasted until his death in 1631, exercised a 
powerful if not entirely healthful influence over the genius of 
Carew. In Februaryi633 a masque by the latter, entitled Coclum 
Britanicum, was acted in the banqueting-house at Whitehall, 
and was printed in 1634. The close of Carew’s life is absolutely 
obscure. It was long supposed that he died in 1639, and this 
has lieen thought to be confirmed I ly the fact that the first edition 
of his Poems, published in 1640, seems to have a posthumous 
character. But Clarendon tells us that “ after fifty years of life 
spent with less severity and exactness than it ought to have Ireen, 
he died with the greatest remorse for that licence.” If Carew 
was more than fifty years of age, he must have died in or after 
J645, and in fact there were final additions made to his Poems 
in the third edition of 1651. Walton tells us that Carew in 
his last illness, being afflicted with the horrors, sent in great 
haste to “the cvcr-memorable ” John Hales (1584-1656); Hales 
“ told him he should have his prayers, but would by no means 
give him then cither the sacrament or absolution.” 

Curew’s poems, at their best, are brilliant lyrics of the purely 
sensuous order. Tltey open to us, in his own phrase, “ a mine of 
rich and pregnant fancy.” His metrical style was influenced by 
Jonson and his imagery still more clearly by Donne, for whom he 
had an almost servile admiration. His intellectual |xjwer was 
not comparable with Donne’s, but Carew had a lucidity and 
directness of lyrical utterance unknown to Donne. It is perhaps 
his greatest distinction that he is the earliest of the Givalicr 
song-writers by profession, of whom Rochester is the latest, 
poets who turned the disreputable incidents of an idle court-life 
into poetry which was often of the rarest delicacy and the purest 
melody and colour. The longest and best of Carew’s poems, 
“ A Rapture,” would be more widely appreciated if the rich 
flow of its imagination were restrained by greater reticence 
of taste. 

The best edition of Carew's Poems is tliat prepared by Arthur 
Vincent in 1899. (E. G.) 

CAREY, HENRY (d. 1743), English poet and musician, reputed 
to be an illegitimate son of George Savile, marquess of Halifax, 
was born towards the end of the 17th century. His mother is 
supposed to have been a schoolmistress, and Carey himself 
taught music at various schools. He owed his knowledge of 
music to Olaus Linncrt, and later he studied with Roseingrave 
and Geminiani. He wrote the words and the music of The 
Contrivances; or More Ways than One, a farce produced at 
Drury Lane in 1715. His Hanging and Marriage ; or The Dead 
Man’s Wedding was acted at Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1722. 
Chrononholonthologos (1734), described as “ The most Tragical 
Tragedy that ever was tragedized by any Company of Tra¬ 
gedians,” was a successful burlesque of the bombast of the 
contemporary stage. The best of his other pieces were A 
Wonder ; or the Honest Yorkshireman (1735), a ballad opera, and 
the Dragon of Wantley (1737), a burlesque opera, the music of 
which was by J. I'. Lampe. He was the author of Namby- 
Pamby, a once famous parody of Ambrose Philips’s verses to 
the infant daughter of the earl of Carteret. Carey is best remem¬ 
bered by his songs. “ Sally in our Alley ” (printed in his Musical 
Century) was a sketch drawn after following a shoemaker’s 
’prentice and his sweetheart on a holiday. The present tune set 
to these words, however, is not the one written by Carey, but is 
borrowed from an earlier song, “ The Country Lasse,” which is 
printed jn The Merry Musician (vol. iii., c. 1716). It has been 
claimed for him that he was the author of “ God save the King ” 
(see National Anthems). He died in London on the 4th of 
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October 1743, and it was asserted, without justification, that he 
had committed suicide. Edmund Kean, the tragedian, was 
one of his great-grandchildren. 

The complotcst edition of his poems is Pntms on Several Occasions 
(17*9). His dramatic works were published by subscription in 1743. 

CAREY, HENRY CHARLES (1793-1879), American econo¬ 
mist, was born in Philadelphia on the 15th of December 1793. 
At the age of twenty-eight he succeeded hLs father. Matthew 
Carey (1760-1839)—an influential economist, political reformer, 
editor, and publisher, of Irish birth, but for man\’ years a resident 
of Philadelphia—as a member of the publishing firm of Carey 
& T,ea, which was long the most conspicuous in America. He 
died in Philadelphia on the 13th of October 1879. 

Among Matthew Carey's many writings had been a collection 
(1822) of Essays oh PoUHcal Economy, one of the earliest <if 
American treatises favouring protection, and Henry C. Carey’s 
life-work was devoted to the propagation of the same theory, 
lie retired from business in 1838, almost simultaneously with 
the appearance (1837-1840) of his Princifiles of Political 
Economy. This treatise, whieh was tnuislated into Italian and 
Swedish, soon became the standard representative in the United 
States of the school of economic thought which, with some 
interruptions, has since dominated the tariff system of that 
country. Carey’s first large work on political economy was 
preceded and followed by many smaller volumes on wages, 
the credit system, interest, slavery, copyright, &r. ; and in 
185,8-1859 he gathered the fruits of his lifelong labours into 
The Principles of .Social Science, in three volumes. This work 
is a most comprehensive as well as mature ex|iosition of his 
views. In it Carey .sought to show that there exists, inde¬ 
pendently of human wills, a natural system of economic laws, 
which is essentially beneficent, and of which the increasing 
prosperity of the whole community, and especially of the work¬ 
ing classes, is the spontaneous result—capable of being dideated 
only by tlie ignorance or pen'ersity of man resisting or impeding 
its action. He rejected the Malthusian doctrine of population, 
maintaining that numbers regulate themselves sufficiently in 
every' well-governed society, and that their pressure on sub¬ 
sistence characterizes the lower, not the more advanced, stages 
of civilization. He denied the universal truth, for all stages of 
cultivation, of the law of diminishing returns from land. 

His fundamental theoretic position relates to the antithesis 
of wealth and value. Carey held that land, as we are concerned 
with it in industrial life, is really an instrument of production 
which has been formed as such by man, and that its value is due 
to the labour expended on it in the past—though measured, not 
by the sum of that labour, but by the labour neces.sary under 
existing conditions to bring new land to the same stage of 
productiveness. He studied the occupation and reclamation 
of land with peculiar advantage as an American, for whom the 
traditions of first settlement were living and fresh, and before 
whose eyes the process was indeed still going on. The diffi¬ 
culties of adapting a primitive soil to the work of yielding 
organic products for man's use can he lightly estimated only 
by an inhabitant of a country long under cultivation. It is, 
in Carey’s view, the overcoming of these difficulties by arduous 
and continued effort that entitles the first occupier of land to his 
property in the soil. Its present value forms a very small pro¬ 
portion of the cost expended on it, because it represents only 
what would be required, with the science and appliances of our 
time, to bring the land from its primitive into its present state. 
Property in land is therefore only a form of invested capital— 
a quantity of labour or the fruits of labour piermanently incor¬ 
porated with the soil; for which, like any other capitalist, the 
owner is compensated by a share of the produce. He is not 
rewarded for what is done by the powers of nature, and society 
is in no sen.se defrauded by his sole possession, "rhe so-called 
Ricardian theory of rent is a speculative fancy, contradicted by 
all experience. Cultivation does not in fact, as that theory 
supposes, begin with the best, and move downwards to the poorer 
soils in the order of their inferiority. The light and dry higher 
lands are first cultivated; and only when population has become 
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dense and capital has accumulated, are the low-lying lands, with 
their greater fertility, but also with their morasses, inundations, 
and miasmas, attacked and brought into occupation. Kent, 
regarded as a proportion of the produce, sinks, like all interest 
on capita], in process of time, but, as an absolute amount, 
increases. The share of the labourer increases, both as a pro¬ 
portion iind an absolute amount. And thus the interests of 
these riifferent.social classes are in harmony. But, Carey pro¬ 
ceeded to say, in order that this harmonious progress may be 
realized, what is taken from the land must be given back to it. 
All the articles derived from it are really separated parts of it, 
which must be restored on pain of its exhaustion. Hence the 
producer and the consumer must be close to each other; the 
products must not be exported to a foreign country in exchange 
for its manufactures, and thus go toenrich as manure a foreign soil. 
In immediate e.xchange value the landowner may gain by silch 
exportation, but the productive powers of the land will suffer. 

Carev, who had set out as an e.irnest advocate of free trade, 
accordingly arrived at the doctrine of protection: the “ co¬ 
ordinating power ” in society must inlervene to prevent private 
advantage from working public mischief. He attributed his 
conversion on this question to his observation of the effects of 
liberal and protective tariffs re.spectively on American pros¬ 
perity. This observation, he says, threw him back on theory, 
and led him to see that the intervention referred to might be 
necessary to remove (as he phrases it) the obstacles to the 
progress of younger communities created by the action of older 
and wealthier nations. But it seems probable that the influence 
of List’s writings, added to his own deep-rooted and hereditary 
jealousy and dislike of English predominance, had something 
to do with his change of attitude (see Protection). 

CAREY, WILLIAM (1761-18,^), English Oriental scholar, 
and the pioneer of modern missionary enterprise, was born at 
Paulerspury, Northamptonshire, on the 17th of August 1761. 
When a youth he worked as a shoemaker; but having joined 
the Baptists when he was about twenty-one, he devoted much 
of his time to village preaching. In 1787 he became pastor of 
a Baptbt church in Leicester, and began those energetic move¬ 
ments among his fellow religionists which resulted in the for¬ 
mation of the Baptist Missionary Society, Carey himself being 
one of the first to go abroad. On reaching Bengal in 1793, 
he and his companions lost all their property in the Hugli; but 
having received the charge of an indigo factory at Malda, he 
was soon able to prosecute the work of translating the Bible 
into Bengali. In 1799 he quitted Malda for Serampore, where 
he established a church, a school, and a printing-press for the 
publication of the Scriptures and philological works. In 1801 
Carey was appointed professor of Oriental languages in a college 
founded at Fort William by the marquess of Wellesley. From 
this time to his death he devoted himself to the preparation 
of numerous philological works, consisting of grammars and 
dictionaries in the Mahratta, Sanskrit, Punjabi, Telinga, Bengali 
and Bhotanta dialects. The Sanskrit dictionary was unfortun¬ 
ately destroyed by a fire which broke out in the printing establish¬ 
ment. From the Serampore press there issued in his lifetime 
over 200,000 Bibles and portions in nearly forty different lan¬ 
guages and dialects, Carey himself undertaking most of the 
literary work. He died on the 9th of June 1834. 

See Lives by J. Cnlross (1881) and G. Smith (1884). 

41 ARGILL, DONALD (1610-1681), Scottish Covenanter, was 
bom in 1610. He was educated at St Andrews, and afterwards 
attached himself to the Protesters. After his appointment to 
one of the churches in Glasgow, he openly resisted the measures 
of the government Compelled to remain at a distance from his 
charge, he ventured back to celebrate the Communion, and was 
arrested, but was liberated at the instance of some of lus private 
friends. He was afterwards wounded at the battle of Botbwell 
Bridge, and fled to Holland, where he remained a few months. 
On his return he jomed Richard Cameron in publishing the 
Sanquhar declaration, and boldly excommunicated the king and 
his officials. He was soon afterwards apprehended, and brought 
to Edinburgh, where he was beheaded on the 27th of July 1681. 

V. II a 
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CARGO (Span, for “ loading,” from Lat. cafru.t, car), a ship¬ 
load, or the goods (or even, less technically, persons) carried on 
board a ship; and so, by analogy, a term used for any large 
amount. The maritime law affecting the cargo of a ship is dealt 
with in the articles Average, Affreightment, Insurance, 
Salvage, Bottomry-, Lien ; and the specialities of cargo-ships 
under Ship. 

CARIA, an ancient district of Asia Minor, bounded on the N. 
by Ionia and Lydia, on tbe W. and S. by the Aegean Sea, and on 
the E. by Lycia and a small part of Phrygia. The coast-line 
consists of a succes.sionof great promontories alternating with deep 
inlets. The mo.st important inlet, the Ceramic Gulf,or Gulf of Cos, 
extends inland for 70 m., between the great mountain promontory 
terminating at Myndus on the north, and that which extends to 
Cnidus and the remarkable headland of Cape Erin on the south. 
North of this is the deep bay railed in ancient times the Gulf of 
lasus (now known as the Gulf of Mcndeliyah), and beyond this 
again was the deeper inlet which formerly extended inland 
between .Miletus and Prime, but of whirh the outer part has 
been entirely filled up by the alluvial deposits of the Macancler, 
while the innermost arm, the ancient latmic Gulf, is now a lake. 
South (.f Cape Krio again is the gulf known us the Gulf of Doris, 
Yvith scYcral subordinate inlets, bounded on the south by the 
rugged promontory of Cynossema (mod. Cape Alupo). Between 
this headland and the frontier of Lycia is the sheltered bay of 
Marmarice, noted in modern times as one of the finest harbours 
of the Mediterranean. 

.Mmosi the whole of Caria is mountainous. 'I'he two great 
masses of Cadmus (Baba-dagh) and .Salhacum (Boz-dagh), which 
are in fact |)orlions of the great chain of Taurus (sec Asia Minor), 
form the nucleus to which the whole physical framework of the 
country is attached. From these lofty ranges there extends a 
broad tableland fin many parts more than 3000 ft. high), while it 
sends down offshoots on tbe north towards the Maeander, and on 
the west towards the Aegean. Of these ranges the summit of 
Mt. Latmus alone reaches 4500 ft. 

The coast is fringed by numerous islands, in some instances 
separated only by narrow straits from the mainland. Of these 
the most celebrated are Rhodes and Cos. Besides these arc 
Syme, Telos, Nisyros, Calymnos, Leros and Patmos, all of which 
have been inhabited, both in ancient and modem times, and 
some of which contain excellent harbours. Of these Nisyros 
alone is of volcanic origin ; the others belong to the same lime¬ 
stone formation Yvilh the rocky headlands of the coast. The 
country known as Caria was shared between the Carians proper 
and the Caunians, who were a wilder people, inhabiting the 
district between Caria and Lycia. They were not considered 
to be of the same blood as the Carians, and were, therefore, 
excluded from the temple of the Carian Zeus at Mylasa, which 
was common to the Carians, Lydians and Mysians, though their 
language was the same as that of the Carians proper. Herodotus 
(i. 172) believed the Caunians to have been aborigines, the 
Carians having been originally called Leleges, who had been 
driven from the Aegean islands by the invading Greeks. This 
seems to have been a prevalent view among the Greek writers, 
for Tluicydides (i. 8) states that when Delos was “ purified ” 
more than half the bodies found buried in it were those of 
" Carians.” Modern archaeological discovery, however, is 
against this belief: and the fact that Mysus, Lydus and Car were 
regarded as brothers indicates that the three populations who 
worshipped together in the temple of Mylasa all bdonged to the 
same stock. Homer ( 71 . x. 428-429) distinguishes the Leleges 
(g.F.) from the Carians, to whom is ascribed the invention of 
helmet-crests, coats of arms, and .shield handles. 

A considerable number of short Carian inscriptions has been 
found, most of them in Egypt. They were first noticed by 
Lepsius at Abu-Simbcl, where he correctly inferred that they 
were the work of the C%ian mercenaries of Psammctichus. 
The language, so far as-l^as been deciphered, “ Asianic ” 
and not Indo-Bumpeanr* ‘ ^ w-'- ' ^ 

The excavatiMflW W. R .^M®SlfAssarlik(/o!ir«. /nil. Studies, 
1887) and of F.'mnter at'IwlM'have resulted in the discovery 


of Late-Mycenaeon and Geometric pottery. Caria, however, 
figured but little in history. It was absorbed into the kingdom 
of Lydia, where Carian troops formed the bodyguard of the king. 
Cnidus and Halicarnassus on the coast were colonized by Dorians. 
At Halicarnassus (?.v.) the Mausoleum, the monument erected 
by Artemisia to her husband Mausolus, about 360 b.c., was 
excavated by Sir C. T. Newton in 1857-1858. Cnidus (^.».) was 
excavated at the same time, when the “ Cnidian Lion,” now in 
the British Museum, was found crowning a tomb near the site of 
the old city (C. T. Newton, History 0} Discoveries at Cnidus, 
Halicarnassus and Branchidae). On the border-land between 
Caria and Lydia lay other Greek cities, Miletus, Priene, and 
M.'ignesia(see articles r.o.), colonized in early times by the lonians. 
Inland was Tralles (mod. Aidin), which also had an Ionic popula¬ 
tion, though it never belonged to the Ionic ronfederiu;y (see 
Tralles). The excavations of the English in 1868-1869, of the 
French under 0 . Rayet and A. Thomas in 1873, and more 
recently of the Germans under Th. Wiegand and Sclirader in 
1895-1898 have laid bare the site of the Greek Priene, and the 
same has been done for the remains of Magnesia ad Maeandrum 
by I'rench excavators in 1842-1843 and the German expedition 
under K. Humann in 1891-1893. A German expedition under 
Th. Wiegand carried on excavations at Miletus (see articles on 
these towns). 

In the Persian epoch, native dynasts established themselves 
in Caria and even extended their rule over the Greek cities. The 
last of them seems to have been Pixodarus, after whose death the 
crown was seized by a Persian, Orontobates, who offered a 
vigorous resistance to Alexander the Great. But his capital, 
Halicarnassus, was taken after a siege, and the principality of 
Curia conferred by Alexander on Ada, a prince.ss of the native 
dynasty. Soon afterwards the country was incorporated into 
the Syrian empire and then into the kingdom of I’ergamum. 

See W. M. Ramsay. " Historical Geography of -tsia Minor ” 
{It.G.S. iv., i8yo); VV, Rage and E. Friedrieli, . 4 nhaulogische Karte 
von Kleinasien (i8i)<»); I’errot and Chipiez, llislorv of .4 rt in Phrygia, 
Lydia, Curia and Lycia (Eng. trans.. iSyz) ; A, H. Sayce, " The 
Karian Language .md Inscriptions” (T.S.II.,' 1 . is. i. 1887); 1 ’. 
Kretschmer, /'.'ja/ci'/Kiig in die Gesihirhlr drr Rriechischen .Sf’raihe, 
pp. 370-384 (1806). I'or the coinage see Numismatics. 

CARIACO, or San Felipe de Austria, a tfwrn.ifiBilifliPPtth 
coast of Venezuela, 40 m. cast of thfti«ty fttCtipuma » ^ head 
of the gulf bearing the same ilame. Pop. (J908, estimate) 7000. 
It stands a short distance up the Cariaco river and its port 
immediately on the coast is known as Puerto Sucre. The 
surrounding district produces cotton, tobacco, cacao, cattle 
and fruit, and there is considerable trade through Puerto Sucre, 
although tliat port has no regular connexion with foreign jvirts. 

CARIBBEE ISLANDS, a name chiefly of historical importance, 
sometimes applied to the whole of the West Indies, but strictly 
comprehending only the chain of islands stretching from Porto 
Rico to the coast of South America. These are also known as 
the Lesser Antilles, and the bulk of them are divided into the 
two groups of the Leeward and Windward Islands. 

CARIBS, the name, used first by Columbus (from Cariha, 
said to mean “ a valiant man ”), of a South American people, 
who, at the arrival of the Spanish, occupied parts of Guiana 
and the lower Orinoco and the Windward and other islands in 
what is still known as the Caribbean Sea. They were believed 
to have had their original home in North America, spreading 
thence through the Antilles southward to Venezuela, the Guianas, 
and north-east Brazil. This view has been abandoned, as Carib 
tribes, the Bakairi and Nahuquas, using an archaic type of 
Carib speech and primitive in habits, have been met by German 
explorers in the very heart of Brazil. It may thus be assumed 
that the cradle of the race was the centre of South America; 
their first migrating movements being to Guiana and the Antilles. 
A cruel, ferocious and warlike people, they made a stout resist¬ 
ance to the Sjjaniards. They were cannibals, and it is to them 
that we owe that word, Columbus’s Caribal being transformed 
into Cannibal in apparent reference to the canine voracity of 
the Caribs. Thev are physically by no means a powerful race, 
being distinguished by slight figures with limbs well formed but 
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lacking muscle, and with a tendency to be pot-bellied, due 
apparently to their habit of drinking paiwari (liquor prepared 
from tlie cassava plant) in great quantities. Their colour is a 
red cinnamon, but varic,s with different tribes. Their hair is 
thick, long, very black, and generally cut to an even edge, at 
right angles to the neck, round the head. The features are 
strikingly Mongoloid. Among the true Caribs a a-in. broad 
belt of cotton is knitted round each ankle, and just below each 
knee of the young female children. All body-hair in both sexes 
is pulled out, even to the eye-brows. Among the women the 
lower lips are often pierced, pins of wood Ixiing passed through 
and forming a sort of ckevaux de jrixf round the mouth. Some¬ 
times a bell-shaped ornament is hung by men to a piece of string 
passed through the lower lip. The Carib government was 
patriarchal. Though the women did most of the hard work, 
they were kindly treated. Polygamy prevailed. Very little 
ceremony attended death. The ('aribs of the West Indies, 
known as “ Red ” and “ Black,” the first pure, the second mixed 
with negro blood, after a protracted war with the British were 
transported in 1796 to the numlier of 5000 from Dominica and 
St Vincent to the island of Ruatan near the coast of Honduras, 

few were subsequently allowed back to St Vincent, but the 
majority are settled in Honduras and Nicaragua. 

CARICATURE (Hal. can’eatura, i.e. " rilratUi ridicolo," from 
carifare, to load, to charge; P'r. charge), a general term for the 
art of applying the grotesque to the purposes of satire, and for 
pictorial and plastic ridicule and burlesque. The word “ cari- 
catura ” was first u.sed as Engli.sh by .Sir Thomas Browne (1605- 
1682), in his Christian Morals, a posthumous work ; it is next 
found, still in its Italian form, in No. 5,^7 of the Spectator; it 
was adopted by Johnson in his dictionary (1757), but does not 
appear in Bailey’s dictionary, for example, as late as 1773; 
and it only assumed its modern guise towards the end of the 
iKth century, when its use and comprehension liecame general. 

Little that is not conjectural can be written concerning 
caricature among the ancients. P'ew traces of the comic are 
discoverable in Egyptian art—such papyri of a satirical tendency 
as arc known to exist appearing to belong rather to the class of 
ithyphallic drolleries than to that of the ironical grotest|ue. 
Among the Greeks, though but few and dubious data are extant, 
it seems possible that caricature may not have been altogether 
unknown. Their taste for pictoriid parody, indeed, has been 
sufficiently proved by plentiful discoveries of pottery painted 
with burlesque subjects. Aristotle, moreover, who disapproved 
of grote.sque art, condemns in strong terms the pictures of a 
certain Pauson, who, alluded to by Aristophanes, and the subject 
of one of Lucian’s anecdotes, is hailed by Champfleury as the 
doyen of caricaturists. That the grotesque in graphic art con¬ 
ceived in the true spirit of intentional caricature was practised 
by the Romans is evident from the curious fre.scoes uncovered 
at Pompeii and Herculaneum; from the mention in Pliny of 
certain painters celebrated for burlesque pictures; from the 
curious fantasies graven in gems and called Grylli ; and from 
the number of itbyphallic caprices that have descended to 
modem times. But in spite of these evidences of Greek and 
Roman humour, in spite of the famous comic statuette of Cara- 
calla, and of the more famous graffito of the Crucifixion, the 
caricaturists of the old world must be sought for, not among 
its painters and sculptors, but among its poets and dramatists. 
The comedies of Aristophanes and the epigrams of Martial were, 
to the Athens of Pericles and the Rome of Domitian, what the 
etchings of Gillray and the lithographs of Daumier were to the 
London of George III. and the Paris of the Citizen King. 

During the middle ages a vast mass of grotesque material was 
accumulated, but selection becomes even more difficult than 
with the .scarce relics of antiquity. With the building of the 
cathedrals originated a new style of art; a strange mixture of 
memories of paganism and Christian imaginings was called 
into being for the adornment of those great strongholds of urban 
Catholicism, and in this the coarse and brutal materialism of 
the popular humour found its largest and freest expression. 
On missal-marge and sign-board, on stall and entablature, in 
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gargoyle and initial, the grotesque displayed itself in an infinite 
variety of forms. The import of this inextricable tangle of 
imagery, often obscene and horrible, often quaint and fantastic, 
is difficult, if not impossible, to determine. We recognize tte 
prevalence of three great popular types or figures, each of which 
may be credited with a satirical intention—of Reynard the Fox, 
the hero of the famous medieval romance; of the Devil, that 
peculiarly medieval antithesis of God; and of Death, the sar¬ 
castic and irreverent skeleton. The popularity of the last is 
evidenced by the fact that no fewer lhan forty-three towns in 
England, France and Germany are enumerated as possessing 
sets of the Dance of Death, that grandiose all-levelling series of 
caprices in the contemplation of which the middle ages found 
so much consolation. It was reserved for Holbein (1498-1554), 
seizing the idea and resuming all that his contemporaries thought 
and felt on the subject, to produce, in his fifty-three magnificAit 
designs of the Danse Macabre, the first and perhaps the greatest 
set of satirical moralities known to the modern world. 

It is in the tumult of the Renaissance, indeed, that caricature 
in its modern sense may be said to have been born. The great 
popular movements reipiired some such vehicle of comment or 
censure ; the perfection to which the arts of design were attain¬ 
ing supplied the means ; the invention of printing ensured its 
dis.semination. 'I’he earliest genuine piece of graphic irony that 
has been discovered is a caricature (1499) relating to Louis XII. 
and his I talian war. But it was the Reformation that produced 
the first full crop of satirical ephemerae, and the heads of Luther 
and Alexander VI. are therefore the direct ancestors of the masks 
that smirk and frown from the “ cartoons ” of Pmch and the 
Charivari. Fairly started by Lucas Cranach, a friend of Luther, 
in his Passionate of Christ and Antichrist (1521), caricature was 
naturalized in France under the League, but only to pass into 
the hands of the Dutch, who supplied the rest of Europe with 
satirical prints during the whole of the next century. A curious 
reaction is visible in the work of Pieter Breughel (1510-1570) 
towards the grotesque diablerie and macaberesque morality of 
medieval art, the last original and striking note of which is 
caught in the compositions of Jacques Callot (1593-1635), and, 
in a less degree, in those of his followers, .Stefano della Bella 
(1610-1664) and Salvator Ro.sa (1615-1673). On the other 
hand, however, Callot, one of the greatest masters of the 
grotesque that ever lived, in certain of his Caprices, and in his 
two famous sets of prints, the Miseres de la guerre, may be said 
to anticipate certain productions of Hogarth and Goya, and so 
to have founded the modem school of ironic genre. 

In England one of the earliest caricatures extant is that in the 
margin of the Forest Roll of Essex, 5, ed. i, now at the Record 
Office ; it is a grotesque portrait of “ Aaron fil Diabole ” (Aaron, 
son of the devil), probably representing Cok, son of Aaron. It 
is dated 1277. Another caricature, undated, appears on a Roll 
containing an account of the tallages and fines paid by Jews, 
17 Henry III,, belonging to 1233 (Exch. of Receipt, Jews’ Roll, 
No. 8). It is an elaborate satiric^ design of Jews and devils, 
arranged in a pediment. During the i6th century caricature 
can hardly be said to have existed at all,—a grotesque of Mary 
Stuart as a mermaid, a pen and ink sketch of which is yet to be 
seen in the Rolls Office, lieing the only example of it known. 
The Great Rebellion, however, acted as the Reformation had 
done in Germany, and Cavaliers and Roundheads caricatured 
each other freely. At this period satirical pictures usually did 
duty as the title-pages of scurrilous pamphlets; but one instance 
is known of the employment during the war of a grotesque 
allegory as a banner, while the end of the Commonwealth 
produced a satirical pack of playing cards, probably of Dutch 
origin. The Dutch, indeed, as alreaity has been stated, were the 
great purveyors of pictorial satire at this time and during the 
early part of the next century. In England the wit of the 
victorious party was rather vocal than pictorial; in France the 
spirit of caricature was sternly repressed; and it was from 
Holland, bold in its republican freedom, and rich in painters 
and etchers, that issued the flood of prints and medals 
which illustrate, through cumbrous allegories and elaborate 
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symbolization, the principal political passages of both the former 
countries, from tile Restoration (i60o) to the South Sea Bubble 
(1720). The most distinguished of the Dutch artists was Remain 
tie Hooghe (16.^8-1720), a follower of Callot, who, without any 
of the weird power of liis master, possessed a certain skill in 
grouping and faculty of grotesque suggesiiveness tlrnt made his 
point a most useful weajion to William of Orange during the long 
struggle with Louis XIV. 

The 18th century, however, may be called emphatically the 
age of caricature. The spirit is evident in letters as in art; in 
the fierce grotesques of Swift, in the eoar.ser charges of .Smollett, 
in the keen ironies of Henry J'ielding, in the Aristophanic 
tendency of Foote's farces, no le.ss than in the masterly moralities 
of Hogarth and the truculent satires of Gillray, The first event 
that called forth caricatures in any number was the prosecution 
(1710) of Dr Sacheverell; most of thc.se, however, were importa¬ 
tions from Holland, and onl)' in the excitement attendant on the 
South Sea Bubble, some ten years later, can the English school 
he said to Itave begun. Starting into active lieing with the 
ministry of Walpole (1721); it flourished under that statc.sman 
for some twenty years, -the “ hieroglyphics," as its prints were 
named, graphically enough, often circulating on fans. It con¬ 
tinued to increase in importance and audacity till the reign 
of Pitt (1757-1761), when its activity was somewliat abated. 
It rose, liowever, to a greater height than ever during the rule 
of Bute (1761-176^), and since that time its influence has 
extended without a check. The artists whose combinations 
amused the public during this earlier |)eriod are, with few 
exceptions, hut little known and not greatly esteemed. Among 
them were two amateurs, Dorothy, wife of Richard Boyle, 
3rd earl of Burlington, and General George Townshend (after¬ 
wards 1st Marquess Townshend); Goupy, Boitard and Liotard 
were Frenchmen ; \^andergucht and Vanderbank were Dutch¬ 
men. This period witnessed also the rise of William Hogarth 
(1607-1764). As a political caricaturist Hogarth was not 
successful, save in a few isolated e.xamples, us in the portraits 
of Wilkes and Churchill ; but as a moralist and social satirist 
he has not yet Ixien equalled. The publication, in 1732, of his 
Modern Midnight Conversation may be said to mark an epoch in 
the history of I'aricature. Mention must also be made of Paul 
Sandby (1725-1809), who was not a )»rofessional caricaturist, 
though he joined in the pictorial hue-and-cry against Hogarth 
and Lord Bute, and who is best remembered as the founder of 
the English .school of water-colour ; and of John Collet (1723- 
17SS), said to have been a pupil of Hogarth, a kindly and indus¬ 
trious humorist, rarely venturing into the arena of politic.-,. 
During the latter half of the century, however, polit ical caricature 
began to be .somewhat more skilfully handled than of old by 
James Saver, a satirist in the pay of the younger Pitt, while 
social grotesques were pleasantly treated by Henry William 
Bunbury (1750-1811) and George Moutard VVoodward. The.sc 
personalities, however, interesting as they are, are dwarfed into 
insignificance by the great figure of James Gillray (1757-1815), 
in whose hands political caricature became almost epic for 
grandeur of conception and far-reaching suggestiveness. It is 
to the works of this man of genius, indeed, and (in a le.ss degree) 
to those of his contemporary, Thomas Rowlandson (1756-1827), 
an artist of great and varied powers, that historians must turn 
for the popular reflection of all the political notabilia of the end 
of the i8th and the beginning of the 19th centuries. England 
may be said to have been the chosen home of caricature during 
this period. In Ficance, timid and futile under the Monarchy, 
it had assumed an immense importance under the Revolution, 
and a cloud of hideous pictorial libels was the re.sult; but even 
the Revolution left no such notes through its own artists, though 
Fragonard (1732-1806) himself was of the number, as came from 
the gravers of Gillray and Rowlandson. In Germany caricature 
did not exist. Only in Spain was there to be found an artist 
capable of entering into competition with the masters of the 
satirical grotesque of whom England could boast. The works 
of Francesco Goya y Lucientes (1746-1828) are described by 
Theophile Gautier as “ a mixture of those of Rembrandt^ 


W'atleau, and the comical dreams of Rabelais,” and Champfleury 
discovers analogies between liim and Honori Daumier, the 
greatest caricaturist of modern France. 

The satirical grotesque of the 18th century had been character¬ 
ized by a sort of grandiose brutality, by a certain vigorous 
obscenity, by a violence of expression and intention, that appear 
monstrous in these days of reserve and restraint, but that 
doubtless sorted well enough with the strong party feelings and 
fierce political passions of the age. After the downfall of Napoleon 
(1815), however, when strife was over and men were weary and 
satisfied, a change in matter and manner aime over the carica¬ 
ture of the period. In connexion with this cliange, the name 
of George Cruikshank (1792-1878), an artist who stretches 
liands on the one side towards Hogarth and Gillray, and on the 
other towards Leech and Tenniel, deserves honourable mention, 
riiosc of Cruikshank’s political caricatures wliich were designed 
for the squibs of William Hone (1779-1842) are, comiMiratively 
speaking, uninteresting ; his ambition was that of Hogarth— 
the production of “ moral comedies.” Much of his work, there¬ 
fore, may be said to form a link in the chain of development 
through which has passed that ironical genre to which reference 
has already been made. In 1829, however, began to appear the 
famous series of lithographs, signed H. B., the work of John 
Doyle (1798-1868). 'I'hese jocularities are interesting otlierwise 
than politically ; thin and weakly as they arc, they inaugurated 
the style of later political caricature. In France, meanwliile, 
with the farcical designs of Edme Jean Pigal (b. 1794) and the 
realistic sketches of Henri Monnier (1805-1872), the admirable 
iwrtrait-biists of Jean Pierre Uantan the younger (1800-1,860) 
and the line military and low-life drolleries of Nii'olas Toussaint 
Charlel (1792-1845) were appearing. Up to tliis date, though 
journalism and airicalure had sometimes joined hands (as in 
the case of the Craftsman and the and particularly 

in l.es Revotutions dc Rrance et de lirabant and Les Actes des 
Apdtres), the alliance had been but brief; it was reserved for 
Charles Philipon (1802-1862), who may be called the father of 
comic journalism, to make it lasting. The foundation of La 
Caricature, by Philipon in 1831, suppres.scd in 1835 after a brief 
but glorious career, was followed by Le Charivari (December 
1832), which is perhaps the most renowned of the innumerable 
enterprises of this extraordinary man. Among tin; artists he 
assembled round him, the highest place is held by Honord 
Daumier (1808-1879), a draughtsman of great skill, and a 
caricaturist of immense vigour and audacilx-. Another of 
Philipon's band was .Sulpice Paul Chevali(;r (1801-1866), Ix-tter 
known as Gavarni, in whose liands modern social cancatiire, 
advanced by Cruikshank and Charlct, assumed its present 
guise and became elegant. Mention must also be made of 
Grandvillc (J. I. I. Gerard) (1803-1847), the illustrator of La 
Fontaine, luid a modern patron of the medieval skeleton ; of 
Charles Joseph Travi^s de Villers, the father of the famous 
hunchback “ Mayeux " ; and of Amedce de Noe, or “ Cham,'’ 
the wittiest and most ephemeral of pictorial satirists. In 1.S40 
the plea.santries of “ H. B.” having come to an end, there was 
founded, in imitation of this enterprise of Philipon, the comic 
journal w-hich, under the title of Punch, or the London Charivari, 
lias since become famous all over the world. Among its early 
illustrators were John Leech (1817-1864) and Richard Doyle 
(1824-1883), whose drawings were full of the richest grotesque 
humour. 

In 1862 Carlo Pellegrini, in Vanity Fair, began a series of 
portraits of public men, which may be considered the most 
remarkable instances of personal caricature in England. 

For the later developments of caricature, it is convenient to take 
them by countries in the following sections:— 

Creat Britain. ■ During the later igth century the tenn caricature, 
somewhat loosely used at all times, came gradually to cover almost 
every form of humorous art, from the pictorial wit and wisdom of 
Sir John Tenniel to the weird grotesques of Mr S. H. Sime. from the 
gay pleasantries of Randolph Caldecott to tlic graceful but sedate 
fancies of Mr Walter Crane. It is made to embrace alike the social 
studies, sirtirical and sympathetic, of Du Maiirier and Keene, the 
political cartoons of Mr Harry Fumiss and Sir F. C. Gould, the 
unextenuating likenesses ol " Ape." and “ Spy,” and “ Max," the 
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subtle conceits of Mr Ijnley Samboume, the whimsicalities of Mr 
E. Rred, the exuberant burlesques of Mr J. K. Sullivan, the 
trank buffooneries of \V. G. Baxter. Of these diverse forms of graphic 
humour, some have no other object than to amuse, and therefore do 
not call for serious notice. The work of Mr Max Beerlxjhm (" Max ") 
has the note of originality and extravagance too : while that of 
"Spy" (Mr Leslie Ward) in Vanity Fair, if it docs not rival the 
occasional brilliancy of his predecessor " Ape ” (Carlo Pellegrini, 
1830-1889), maintains a higher average of merit. The pupil, too, is 
much more genial than the master, and he is content if his pencil 
evokes the eomniont, " How ridiculously like I" Caricature of this 
kind is merely an entertainment. Here we are exmeemed rather 
with those branches of caricature which, merrily or mordantly, 
reflect and comment upon the actual life wc live. In treating of 
recent caricature of this kind, we must give the first place to Punch. 
Mr I'unch's outlook upon life has not changed much since the 
’seventies of the last century. His influence upon the tone of 
caricature made itself felt most appreciably in the days of John 
T.eech and Richard rfoyie. Tlieir successors but follow in their steps. 
In flieir work, .savs a clever Oemian critic, is to 1 h' found no vestige 
of the “ sour bilious temper of John Bull ” that pervaded the 
pictiiies of Hogarfh and Kowlandson. Charles Keene (1823-18111) 
and 1)11 Maurier (i834-i89(‘i), he declares, are not cancafurists or 
satirists, but amiable and tenderly grave observers of lile, friendly 
optimists. The characterizaf ion is tnier of Keene, perhaps, than of 
Du Manner,. Charles Keene's ,skctrhes are alnio,st always cheerful : 
almost without excejition they make you smile or laugh. In many 
of Du Manner's, on th(. other hand, tliere is an underlying serious¬ 
ness. While Keene looks on at life with easy tolerance, an amused 
spectator, Du Maurier shows himself sen.sitive, emotional, sym¬ 
pathetic, taking infinite delight in what is pretty .and gay and 
charming, but hurt and offended by the sordid and the ugly. Thus 
while Keene takes things ihsi>as.sionatelv as they eonie, seeing only 
the humorous side of them, we find t)u Maurier ever and anon 
attacking some new phase of snobbishness or jihihstinism or cant, 
h'or all his kindliness in depicting congenial scenes, he is at times as 
unrelenting a satirist as Rowlandson. The other Punch artists, 
whose work is in the same field, resemble Keene in this respect rather 
than Du Maurier. Mr Leon.ard Kaven-Hill reealls Charles Keene 
not merely in temperament but in technique ; like Keene, too, he 
finds his siilqects iirincipallv in hfiargeeir life. Mr J. Bernard 
J’artridge, though, like Du Maurier, he has an eye tor physical 
beaiitv. is a sjiectator r.ither than a critic of lile, yet he has made 
his mark as a “ cartoonist.” I’hil May (d. 1905), a modem Touch¬ 
stone, is less easily classitied. Though he wears the cap and liells, 
he is alive to the pitv of things ; he sees the pathos no less than the 
humour ot his street-lwys and " gutter-snipes." He is, however, a 
jester prmidnly : an artist, too, of high acliievement. 'I'wo others 
stand out as masters ol (he art ol social caricature—Frederick 
Barnard and Mr J. F. Sullivan. Barnard's illustrations to Dickens, 
like his original sketches, have a lively humour—the humour of 
irrepressible high sjiirits • and endless invention. High spirits and 
invention are characteristics also of Mr Sullivan. It is at t he British 
artisan and petty tradesman—at the grocer given to adulteration 
and the jilumber who outstays his w-elcome —that he aims his most 
boisterous fun. He rebels, loo, delightfiillv, against red tape and all 
the petty tyrannies of oflicialdimi. In jiolitical caricature Sir John 
'lenniel (ij.e.) remained the leading artist of his day. The death of 
Abraham Lincoln. Bismarck’s fall from power, the tragedy of 
Khartum—(0 subjects such as these, worthy of a great painter, 
Tenniel has brought a classic simplicity and a sense of dignity 
unknown previou,sly to caricature. It is hard to say in which field 
I'ennicl most excels—whether in tho.se ingenious parables in which 
the British Lion and the Russian Bear, John Chinaman, Jacques 
Bonhomme and Uncle Sam play their part—or in the ever-changing 
scenes of the great parliamentary Comedy—or in sombre dramas 
of Anarchy, Famine or Crime—or In those I-ondon extravaganzas 
in which the symbolic personalities of Gog and Magog, Father Thames 
and the Fog Fiend, the duke of Miidlord and Mr Punch himself, 
have become familiar. Subjects similar to these have been treated 
also for many years by Mr l.inley Samhoiirne in his fanciful and often 
beautiful de.signs. In the field of humorous portraiture also, as in 
cartoon-designing, Mr Sambournc has made his mark, and he may 
be said almost to have originated, in a small way, that practice of 
illustrating the doings of parliament with comic sketches in which 
Mr Furniss, Mr E. 'T. Reed and Sir F. C. Gould were his most 
notable siicces.sor.s. Mr Furniss satirized the Royal Academy as 
effectively as the Houses of I’arliament, but he has been above all 
the illustrator of parliament—the creator of Mr Gladstone’s collars, 
the thief of Ixird Randolph Churchill’s inches, the immortalizer of so 
many otherwise obscure politicians who has worked the House of 
Commons and its doings into so many hundreds of eccentric designs. 
But Mr Furniss was never, like Sir F. C. Gould (of the Wettminster 
Gazette), a politician first and a caricaturist afterwards, Gould is 
an avowed partisan, and his caricatures liecame the most formidable 
weapons of the Radical party. Caustic, witty and telling, not 
specially well drawn, but drawn well enough—kthe likenesses un¬ 
failingly caught and recognizable at a glance— his " Picture Politics ” 
won him a place unique in the ranks of caricaturists. There is no 
evidence of such strenuousness in the work of Mr E. T. Reed (of 


Punch). In his parliamentary sketches, as in his “ Animal Land ’’ 
and " Prehistoric Peeps." Mr Reed is a wholly irresponsible humorist 
and parodist. One finds keen satire, however, in those “ Ready¬ 
made Cx)ats of Arras," in which he turned at once his heraldic lori 
and his insight into character to excellent account. In his more 
serious jiictiire in which he has drawn a parallel between the trict>teu.ie.r 
awaiting with grim enjoyment the fall of the guillotine and those 
modern English gentlewomen who flock to the Old Bailey as to the 
play, wc have the true Hogarthian touch. Mr Gunning King. 
Mr F. H. Townshend, MrC. E. Brock, Mr Tom Browne, are among the 
younger humorists who have advanced to the front rank. Though 
tlKTe have Iwen some notable competitors with Punch, there has 
never lieen a really " good second." In Matt Morgan the 7 (mohawk 
(1865-181)7) could lioast an original cartoonist after TennieTs style, 
but without "I'enniers jiower and humour. Morgan's Tomahawk 
cartoons gained in effect from an ingenious method of jirinting in 
two colours. In Fred Barnard, W. G. Baxter, and Mr J. F, Sullivan. 
Judy (founded in 1867) possessed a trio of pictorial humorists of the 
first rank, and in W. Bowcher a political cartoonist thoroughly to 
the taste of those hot and strong Conservatives to whom Punch's 
faint Whiggery was but Radicalism in di.sgnise. His siicces'sor. Mr 
William Parkinson, was not less loyal to 1 ’ory ideas, though more 
urbane in his methods. Fun has liad cartoonists ot high merit in 
Mr Gordon Thomson and in Mr John Proctor, who worked also tor 
Moonshine (founded in i8tg, now extinct). Moonshine afterwanls 
enlisted the services of Alfred Bryan, to whose clever pencil the 
Christmas number of the World was indebted for many years, ett/y 
Shper. loiindcd in 1884. is notable only as the widely circulated 
medium lor W. G. Baxter’s wild humours, kejit up in the same spirit 
bv Mr W. I". Thomas, his successor. Pick-me-up could once count a 
staff which rivalled at least the social side of Punch ; Mr Raven-Hill, 
Phil May. Mr Maurice Greiflenhagen and Mr Dudley Hardy all 
contributed in their time to its sprigiitly pages, while Mr S. H. Sime 
madi' il the vehicle for his " sciuint-brained ’’ imaginings. The Will 
o' the Wisp, the Putterflv and the Unicorn, kindred ventures, though 
on different lines, all met with an early death. Lika Joko, founded 
in 1894 by Mr Harry Furniss, who in that year abandoned Punch, 
and afterwards Fair Game, were also short-lived. To this brief list 
of purely comic or satirical journals should be added the names of 
several daily and weekly publications—and among monthlies the 
Idler, with its caricatures by Mr Scott Rankin, Mr Sime and Mr 
Beerbohm—which have made a special feature of humorous art. 
Among these are the Grophii, whose Christmas numlairs were first 
brightened by Randolph Caldecott; the Daily Graphic, enlivened 
sometimes by Phil May and Mr A. S. Boyd ; Vanity Fair, with its 
grotesque fiortraits ; Truth, to whose Christmas niimliers Sir F. C. 
Gould contributed some ot his best and mo.st ambitious work, 
jinnted in colours ; the Sketch, with I’hil May and others ; Hlack 
and White, with Mr Henry Meyer; the J'all Mall Gaeeite, first with 
Sir F. C. Gould, and later with Mr G. R. Halkett. The St Stephen's 
Reriew, whosi' crudely tiowerful cartoons, the work of I'om Merry, 
were .so pojmlar. ceased publication in 1802. A tribute should Iw 
paid in conclusion to the coloured cartoons of the Weekly Freeman 
and other Irish papers, often remarkable for their humour and talent. 
(See also Cartoon and Iluustration.) 

France. —In that jieculiar branch of art which is based on irony, 
fun. oddity and wit, and in evhich Honorfi Daumier (1808-1879). 
next to " Gavarni ’’ (1804-1866). ivmains the undisputed master, 
France-as has already been shown—can produce an unbroken 
series of draughtsmen of strong individuality. Though ’’ Cham ’’ 
ilied in 1879, Eugene Giraud in 1881, “ Randira ’’ in 1884, " Andrfj 
Gill ’’ in 1885. " Marcelin " in 1887, Edouard de Beaumont in 1888, 
Lami in 1891, Alfred Grevin in 1892, and " Stop " in 1899, a new 
group arose iindar the leadersliip of “ Nadar ’’ (b. i8zo) and Etienne 
Carjat (b. 1828). Mirthful or satirical, and less philosophical than 
of yore, neglecting history lor incident, and humanity for the piipjiets 
of ’ the day, their drawings, which illustrate daily events, will 
perpetuate the manner and anecdotes of the time, though the illustra¬ 
tions to newspapers, or prints which need a paragrajih of explanation, 
show nothing to comjiare with the Propos de ’Thomas Vitelocque by 
" Gavarni." Quantity perhaps makes up for quality, and some of 
these artists deserve special mention. “ Drancr ’’ (b. 1853) and 
“ Henriot " (b. 1857) are journalists, carrviqg on the metli^ first 
introduced by " Cham ’’ in the Univers lllustri ; realistic sketches, 
with no jiurpose beyond the droll illustration of facts, amusing at tlie 
time, but of no value to the print-collector. M. J. L. Forain, Imrn 
at Reims in 1852, studied at tlio ficole des Beaux Arts under Jean 
I-6on Gerome and J. B. Carpeaiix, He first worked for the Courrier 
Franfais in 1887, and afterwards for Figaro ; he was then drawn 
into the polemical work of politics. Though he has created some 
great types of flunkeydom, the explanatory story is more to him 
than the picture, which is often too sketchy, though masterly. 
Reduced reproductions of his work have been issued in volumes, a 
common form of popularity never attempted with Daumier’s fine 
lithographs. M. A. L. Willette, bom at Cti&lon.s-sur-Mamc in 1857, 
a son of Colonel Willette, tlie aide-de-camp to Marshal Bacaine, 
worked for four years in Alexandre CaliancTs studio, and so gained 
an artistic training which alone would have distinguished him from 
his fellows, even without the delightful poetical fancy and Watteau- 
like grace which are somewhat unexpected amid the ugliness of 
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modem life. 1 fis work has the value, no doubt, of deep and various 
meaninR, but it ha.s also intrinsic artistic worth. M. vVillettc is, in 
fact, the ideal delineator of the mure voluptuous and highly spiced 
tts)>ects of contemporary life, " Caran d’Ache," a native of Moscow, 
born in 1H58, liorrowed from the German caricaturists—mainly from 
W. liiisch—his methods ol illustrating " a story without words.” 
}le makes fun even of animals, and is a master of canine physiog- 
noiny. His simple and unerring outline is a method peculiarly his 
own; now and again his wit rises to grandiloquence, as in his 
lletlona, rushing oil uii automobile through massacre anil con¬ 
flagrations, and in his ifiople (Epic) of shadows thrown on a sheet. 
Amon.g his lollowers may be inebuUd A. Guillaume and Gerbanlt. 
M. C. 1 .. l-eandre, liorn at Cliampseeret (Orne), in 18112, is, like 
" Andre Gill," a draughtsman of monstrosities ; he can get a perlect 
likeness ot a face while e,\aggeratnig .some particular feature, gives 
his figure a hump-back, as Dantuii did m liLs statuettes, and has a 
facial dexterity which sometimes does scant justice to his very 
original wit. At the same time he has a true sense of beauty. 
M. Theophile A. Steinlen, born at Lausanne 111 1850, went to I’aris 
id 1881. He should be studied in his illustration's to Urnant. He 
knows the inmost core of the Butte-Montniartre. and depicts it 
with realistic and brutal relish. M. Albert Kobida, lioni at Coiiipi6gne 
in 1848, collaborated with Decaux in 1871 to found La Cmiiatmn ; 
he IS a paradoxical .seer of the pos.sible future and a curiosity-hunter 
of the past. Did I’aris has no secrets from him ; he knows all the 
old stones and costumes ol the middle ages, and has illustrated 
Rabel us ; and for fertility of fancy he reinmds us of Gustave Dore. 
but with a sense of movement so vibrant as to be almost distressing. 
” Hac,” born at Vienna in iSjy. has infused a strain of the .Austrian 
woman into the I’arisiemie ; representing her merely as a pleasuri'- 
aiid love-seeking creature, as the toy of an evening, lie has recorded 
her peccadilloes, her witcheries and her vices. Others who have shot 
folly as it Hies are M. Albert Guillaume, who illustrated the Exhibi¬ 
tion of iijoo in a .series of remarkable silhouettes ; “ Mars ” ; " Henri 
.Somm ” ; Gerbault; and Grim. M. Huard depicts to perfection 
the country townsfolk in their elementary psychology. M. Hermann 
I’aul. .M. Eoram's not unworthy succe.ssor on the Pi^aro, is a cruel 
•satirist, who 111 a single face can ejiitomize a whole class of society, 
and could catalogue the actors of the comidie humaine in a series of 
drawings. M. Jean VelxT loves fantastic subjects, the gnomes of 
lairy-tales and mvllis ; but he has a biting irony for contemporary 
history, as in the HuUhet s Shnp, where Hismarck is the blood-stained 
biitchi-r. M. Alai I'aivre, a relined and charming painter, is a 
whimsical humorist with the pencil. He shows us monstrous women, 
fabulously hideous, drawing them with a sort ot realism which is 
droll by sheer ugliness. Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec startles us by 
extraordinary dislocations, scrawled limlis and inexiilicable 
anatomy ; he ha.^ lelt an inimitable scries of sketches of Mme 
Yvette t'luillK'rt when .she was at her thinnest. M. b'elix Vallotton 
reproduces crows 111 blots of black with a Japanese use of the brush. 
M. G. Jeaimiot, a notable illustrator, sometimes amuses himself by 
contributing to Le. Hire, Le Sourite, l.e Pompon, l.'Arsiette au 
Hem re, itc.. drawing the two types he most affects ; the fashionable 
world and soldiers. M. Ibcls, C'apiello and many more might be 
enumerated, but it is impossible to chronicle all the clever humorous 
artists ol the illustrated papers. 

It IS the trequent habit of French caricaturists to employ a nom- 
dt'guerrc. AVe therefore give here a list of the genuine names 
represented by the pseudonyms used above, together with others 
familiar to the public : —• 


“ Andre Gill "... 
•• ILic ” (“ Cab ” and 

" Saro ”).... 
" ttaran d'Ache " . . 

■' Cham " .... 

“ Crafty ” .... 

" Draner " (and “ Fat ”) 
“ Faustin " . . . . 

“ Gavarni" . . . . 

“ Gedfsin ” . 

" Graudville ”... 
" Henriot and (“ Pif ”) . 
“ Henri Somm " . . 

Job ”. 

•' Marcelin ” . . . . 

“Mars”. 

" Moloch ” . . . . 
" Montbard ”... 
“ Nadar ” .... 

" Pasquin ” . .' . . 

" P6pin ” .... 

“ Randon ” . . . . 
“ Sahib ” .... 

“ Said ”. 

“ Sera ”. 

“ Stop ” . 


=L. A. Gosset de Guinc {1840-1885). 

= Ferdinand Bach (b, 1850). 

1= Emmanuel Poire. ' 

=Comte Amf‘df-e de Noe (b. 1818). 

= Victor Gerusez (b. 1840). 

= Jules Renard (b. 1835). 

= Faustin Betlieder (b. 1847). 

=S. G. Chevalier (1804-18(16). 
:-G(’deon Baril (b. 1832). 
w J. 1 . 1 . GArard {1803-1847). 

= Henri Maigrot (b. >857). 

= Henri Sommier (b. 1844). 

= I. O. de Breville (b. 1858). 

=Emile Planat (1825-1887). 

=Maurice Bonvoisin (b. 1849). 
=Colomb (b. 1849). 

=C. A. Loye (1841-1905). 

= F 61 ix Toumachon (b. 1820). 

= Georges Coutan (b. 1851). 

=Ed. Guillaume (b. 1842). 

-i Gilbert (1814-1845). 

- 1 ., E. Lesage (b. 1847). 

= .Alphonse l>vy (b. 1845). 

=Georges GoursaG 

=:L. P. Morel-Retz (b. 1825). 


Germany .—During the later I9tli century German caricature 
flourished principally in the comic papers Kladderadatsch of Berlin 
and Flitgepde Bldtier of Munich ; the former a political paper with 


little artistic value, in which the ideas alone are clever, whilst the 
illustrations are merely a more or less clumsy adjunct to the text, 
while the Fliegende Blatter, on the contrary, has artistic merit as 
well as wit, Wilhelm Busch (b. 1832). the most brilliant German 
draughtsman of the last generation, made his dibut with an illustrated 
poem “ The Feasant and the Miller,” and won a worUl-wide reputa¬ 
tion with the following works • Pater Filur.ius, Die Fromme Helene, 
Max wid Mtirifx, Der heilige Antoniii.t, Mater Kleksrt, Batduin 
Bdhtamm, Die Frlebnisse Knopps dea Junggesetlen. Busch stands 
alone among the caricatuiists ol his naiion. inasmuch as he is both 
the author and the illustrator of these works, his witty doggerel 
supplying Germany with housi'hoid words. The drawings that 
accompany the text are amazing for the skill and directness with 
which he hits the vital mark. A flourish or two and a few touches 
are enough to set before us figures of intensely eomical aspect. This 
distinguishes Busch from .Adolf Oberlander (1845), who became the 
chief draughtsman on Fliegende Blatter. Busch's drawings would 
have no meaning apart from the humorous words. Dlierliinder 
work.s with the pencil only. Men, animals, trees, objects, are en¬ 
dowed by him with a mysterious life of their own. Without the 
help of any verbal joke, he achieves the funniest results simply by 
seeing and accentuating the comical side of everything. His 
drawings are caricature in the strict sense of the word, its principle 
being the exaggi'rafion of some natural characleristic. The new 
geniTation of contributors to Fliegende Blatter do nut work on the.se 
lines. Busch and Oberlander were both oflslioots of the romantic 
school; they made tun ol modern novelties. Hermann Schlittgen. 
Meggendorfer. H. Vogel-I’lauen, Rene Reinicke. Adolf HengeliT 
ami Fritz Wahle are the sons ol a self-satistied time, triumphing in 
its own chic, elegance and grace ; hence they do not parody what 
they see, but simply depict it. The wit lies exclusively in the text; 
the illustrations aim merely at a direct representation of street or 
drawing-room scenes. It is this which gives to Fliegende Blatter 
its value as a pictorial record of the history of Gorman manners. Its 
pages are a permaiii'nt auflionty on the subject for those who desire 
to see the social aspects of Germany during the last quarter of the 
19th century onwards. At the same time a falling off in the brilliancy 
ol this )ieriodical was perceptible. Its fun tiecame domestic and 
homely ; it has faithfully adhered to the old technique ol wood¬ 
engraving, and made no effort to keep pace with the modern methods 
ol reproduction. German caricature, to live and flourish, was not 
kecjiing jiace with the development of the art; it had to take into 
its service the gay effects of colour, and derive fresh inspiration 
from the sweeping lines of the ornameiitnl draughtsman. This led 
to the appearance of three new weekly jiajicrs : Jugend, Das S'arren- 
sehifi and Simpluissimus. Jugend, started m iSofi by Georg ilirtli 
111 Alunich, collected from the first a group of gilted young artists, 
more especially Thony, Bernhard Fankok and Julius Diez. who 
based their style on old German wood-engraving : Fidus, who 
lavished the utmost beauty ol line in unshaded pen-and-ink work ; 
Rudolf Wilke, whose grotesques have much in common with Forain’s 
clever drawings ; Angelo Jank and R. M. F.ichler, who work with a 
delightful bonhomie. Among the draughtsmen on the Narrensihiff 
(The Ship of Fools), Hans Baliischek is worthy of iiiention as having 
made the types of Berlin life all his own ; and while this paper gives 
us for the most part inoflensive satire on society, Simpluissimus, 
first printed at Miiiiich and then at Zurich, under the eclitorshi|i ol 
Albert Langen, shows a marked Socialist and indeed Anarchist 
tendency, subjecting to ridicule and mockery everything that has 
hitherto lieen held as unassailable by such weapons ; it reminds us 
of the. scathing satire of Honore Daumier in La Caricature at the 
time ot Louis Philippe. Thomas Theodor Heine (1867) is unsurpassed 
in this style for his power of expression and variety of teclinuiue. 
We must admire his delicate draughtsmanship, or again, his drawing 
of the figure with the heavy line of heraldic ornament, and his broad 
and monumental grasp of the grotesque. His laughter is often 
insolent, but he is more often the preacher, scourge in hand, who 
ruthlcs-sly unveils all the dark side of life. Next to him come Paul, 
an incomparable limner of student life and the manners and customs 
of the Bavarian populace; E. Thony, a wonderfully clever cari¬ 
caturist of the airs and assumption of the Prussian Junker and the 
Prussian subaltern; J. C. Eugh and F. von Rcgnieck, who make 
fun of the townsman and jiolitical spouter in biting and searching 
ratire. The standard of caricature is at the present time a high' one 
in Germany; indeed, the modern adoption of the pen-line, which 
has arisen since the impressionists in oii-painting repudiated line, 
had its origin in the influence of caricature. 

United Stales. —The proverbial irreverence of the American mind 
even towards its most cherished personages and ideals has made it 
particululy responsive to the appeal of caricature. At hrst an 
importation, it developed but slowly ; then it butat into luxuriant 
growth, sometimes exceeding the limits of wise and careful cultiva¬ 
tion. In the early period of American caricature, almost the only 
native is F. O. C, Darlcy (1822-1S88), an illustrator of some im¬ 
portance ; the other names include the enmver Paul Revere (chiefly 
famous for a picturesque exploit in the War ol Independence); a 
Scotsman, William Charles; the Englishmen, Matt Morgan and 
E. P. Bellew ; and the Germans, Thomas Nast and Joseph Kcppler. 

The name of Thomas Nast overshadows and sums up American 
poUtical caricature. Nast, who was born in Bavaria in 1840, was 
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brought to America at the age of six ; and his training and all his 
interests were strongly American. At fourteen he was an illustrator 
on Leslie's Weekly, and was sent at twenty to England to illustrate 
the famous Sayers-Heenan prize-fight, lie then went as recorder 
of Garibaldi’s campaign of i860. He returned to America known 
only as an illustrator. The Civil War did not awaken his latent 
genius till 1864, when he publi.slied a cartoon of tierce irony against 
the political party which opposed Lincoln's re-election and advocated 
peace measures with the Southern confederacy. This cartoon not 
only made Nast famous, hut may be said to contain the germ of 
American caricature; for all that had gone before was too crude in 
technique to pass muster even as good caricature. 

The magnificent corruption of Tammany Hall under the leader¬ 
ship of William M. Tweed, the first ol the great municipal “ bosses," 
gave Nast a .subject worth attacking. Siegfried, earnest but light¬ 
hearted. armed with the mightier sword of the jam of ridicule, 
assailed the monster ensconced in his treasure-cave, and after a 
long battle won a brilliant victory. Nast did not always rely on a 
mere picture to carry his thrust; olten his cartoon consisted of only 
a minor figure or two looking at a large placard on which a long anil 
poignantly-worded attack was delivered in cold tyjie. At other times 
the most ingenious pictorial subtlety was displayed. This long scries 
sounds almost tlie whole gainiit of caricature, from downright 
ridicule to the most lofty denunciation. A very hajipy device was 
the representation of Tweed's face by a money-bag with only dollar 
marks for features, a device which, strangely enough, made a 
curiously faithful likeness of the “ boodle "-loving despot. When, 
finally, Tweed took to (light, to escaiii- iinjirisonmeiit, he was recog¬ 
nized and caught, it is said, entirely tlirough the wide familiarity 
given to his image in Nast's cartoons. 

When Nast retired from Harper's Weekly he was succeeded by 
Charles Green l!u.sh (horn 1844 ; died looy). With even greater 
technical re.sources, he has jioured forlli a series of cartoons of 
remarkable evenness of skill and interest ; he soon left weekly for 
daily journalism. He never won, single-handed, .such a battle as 
Nast's, but Ins drawings have a more general, perliajis a more lasting 
interest. When he left Harper's Weekly he was succeeded by W. A. 
Rogers, who composed many ingenious and telling cartoons. 

'Hie vogue which, through Nast, Harper's Weekly gave to cari¬ 
cature prepared the w'ay for the first jiurelj' comic weekly jiajJer, 
Put it, founded by two Germans, and for long pubhshed in a German 
as well as an English edilion—a joiinial which has cast its influence 
generally in favour of the Democratic party. It is worth noting 
that not only the founders but the spirit of American caricature 
have been rather German than English, the American comic jiajicrs 
more closely resembling hliegeude Jttdtter, for example, tlian Ptmeh. 
One ol the founders of Piuk was Josejih Kejipler (1838-18144), long 
its cliief caricaturist. 

The Rejuiblican jiarty soon found a champion in Judge, a weekly 
satirical pajier which resembles J'urk closely in its crudely coloured 
jiages, though somewhat broader and less ambitious in the spirit and 
execution of its black-and-white illustrations. These two jiajxu-; 
have kept rather strictly to jiermanent staffs, and have furnished 
the ojiening for many pojnilar draughtsmen, such as Bernhard 
Gt'llam (d. 1896), and his brotlier, Victor; J. A. Wales (d. 1886); 
E. Zimmermann, who.se extremely plebeian and broadly treated type.i 
often obscure the observation and Fakstalhan humour displayed in 
them ; Grant Hamilton ; E'rederick Opper, for many years devoted 
to the trials of suburban existence, anti later concerned in combating 
the trusts; C. J.'Taylor, a graceful technician ; H. Smith ; Frank A. 
Nankivell, whose pretty athletic girls arc prone to attitudinizing; 
J. Mortimer Flagg; F. M. Howarth ; Mrs F'rances O'Neill Latham, 
whose personages are .singularly well modelled and alive ; and Miss 
Baker Baker, a skilful draughtswoman of animals. 

A stimulus to genuine art in caricature was given by the establish¬ 
ment (1883) of the weekly Ltfe, edited by J. A. Mitchell, a clever 
draughtsman as well as an original writer. It is to this paper that 
America owes the discovery and encouragement of its most remark¬ 
able artist-humorist, Charles Dana Gilrson. who.se technique has 
deyeloped through many interesting pha.ses from exceeding delicacy 
to a sculpturescjiie Imldness of line without losing its rich texture, 
and without beeommg monotonous. Mr Gilison is chiefly beloved 
by his public for his almost idolatrous realizations of the beautiful 
American woman of various tyjies, ages and environments. His 
works are. however, full of the most subtle character-observations, 
and American men of all walks of life, and foreigners of every type, 
impart as much importance and humour to his pages as his " Gibson 
girls” give radiance. His admitted devotion to Du Maurier, in 
reverence for the beautiful woman beautifully attired, has led some 
critics to set him down as a mere disciple, while his jmwerful indi¬ 
viduality has led others to accuse him of monotony; but a serious 
examination of his work has seemed to reveal that he has ^one 
beyond the genius of Du Maurier in sophistication, if not in vanety, 
of "subjects and treatment. As much as any other artist Mr Gibson 
has studiously tried new experiments in the new fields opened by 
modernized processes of photo-engraving, and has been an important 
influence in both English and American line-illustration. 

Among other students of society, particular success has been 
achieved by C. S. Reinhart (1844-18911), Charles Howard Johnson 
(d. 1895), H. W. M'Vickar, S. W. van Schaick, A. E. Sterner, W. H. 
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Hyde, W. T. Smedley and A. B. Wenzell, each of them strongly 
individual in manner and often full of verve and truth. 

Life, and other comic papers, including for many years Truth, 
also brought forward caricaturists of distinct worth and a marked 
tendency to specialization. F. E. Atwood (d. igoo) was ingenious 
in cartoons lightly allegorical; Oliver Herford has shown a fascina¬ 
tion elusive of analysis in his drawings as in liis verse ; T. S. Sullivant 
has made a quaintly intellectual application of the old-world devices 
of large heads, small bodies, and the like ; I’etcr Newell has developed 
individuality both in treatment and in humour; E. W. Kemble is 
noteworthy among the exploiters of negro life; and H. B. Eddv. 
Augustus 7 )irk, Robert L. Wagner, A. Anderson, F". Sarka and T. 
Swiunerton have all displayed marked mdividuahty. 

In distinction from the earlier period, the modern school of 
American caricature is strongly national, not only in subject, but 
in origin, training and in mental attitude, exception being made 
of a few notable figures, such as Michael Angelo Woolf, born in 
England, and of a somewhat Cruikshankian technique. He came 
to America while young, and contributed a long series of what may 
be called slum-fantasies, instinct alike with laughter and sorrow, 
at times strangely combining extravagant melodrama with a most 
■lausiblc and convincing impossibility. His drawings must always 
ie very close to the affections of the large audience that welcomed 
them. American also by adoption is Henry Mayer, a German by 
birtb, who has contributed to many of the chief comic jinpers of 
France, England, Germany and America. 

Entirely native in every way is the art ol A. B. Frost (b. 1851), a 
prominent humorist who deals with the life of the common jieople. 
His caricature (he is also an illustrator of versatility and importance) 
is distinguished by its anatomical knowledge, or, rather, anatomical 
imagination. Violent as the action of his figures freqiicntty is. it is 
always convincing. Such triiinijihs as the tragedy of the kind- 
hearted man and the ungrateful bull-calf; the spinster's cat that 
ate rat poison, and many others, force the most serious to laughter 
by their amazing velocity of action and their unctuousness of ex¬ 
pression. Frost is to American caricature what “ Artemus Ward ” 
has been to American humour, and his field of publication has been 
chiefly the monthly magazine. 

The hitlueiice of the weekly periodicals has been briefly traced. 
A later development was the entrance of the omnivorous daily 
newsjraper into the field of both the magazine and the weekly. 
For many years almost every newsjjajier lias jirinted its daily car¬ 
toon, generally of a political nature. Few of the cartoonists have 
been able to keep up the jiace of a daily inspiration, but C. G. Bush 
luui been unusually successful in tln‘ attempt. 'Vet an occasional 
success atones for many slips, and the cartoonists arc known and 
eagerly watched. The most influential has doubtless been Homer 
C. Davenport, whose slender artistic resources have been eked out 
by a vigour and mercilessness of assault rare even in American 
annals. He has a Rabelaisian comjilacency and skill in making a 
jjortrait magnificently rejjulsive, and his caricatures arc a vivid 
example of the .school of cartoonists who believe in slashing rather 
than merely prodding or ticklmg the object of attack. Charles G. 
Nelan (1859-1904) frequently scored, ana in the wide extent of the 
United States one finds keen wits busily assailing the manifold evils 
of life. Noteworthy among them are : 'Thos. E. I’owers, H. R. 
Heaton, Albert Levering, Clare Angell and R. C. Swayne. 

Scandinavia. -Caricature flourishes also in the Scandinavian 
countries, but few names are known beyond their borders. Professor 
Hans Tegner of Denmark is an exception ; his illustrations to Hans 
Andersen (English edition, 1900) have carried his name wherever 
that author is ajipreciated, yet his reputation was made in the 
Danish Punch, which was founded after the year 1870 but has long 
ceased to exist. Alfred Schmidt and Axel Thie.ss have contoibuted 
notable sketches to Pttk and its successor Klockhaus, but in jioint 
of style they scarcely carry on the tradition of their predecessor. 
Fritz Jiirgensen. Among humorous artists of Norw^, Th. Kittelsen 
perhaps holds the leading place, and in Sweden, Bruno LUjefors, 
best known as a brilliant painter of bird life. 

Bibliography.—Rm/m for Draaiing Caricature, with an Essay on 
Comic Painting, by Francis Grose (8vo, Ixindon, 1788); Historical 
Sketch of the Art of Caricaturing, by J. 1 Viler Malcolm (gto, London, 
1813); History of Caricature and Grotesque in Literature and Art, by 
'Thomas Wright (8vo, London, 1865); Music de la caricature, by 
Jaime; (a) Histoire dc la caricature antique ; (b) Histoire de la 
caricature au moyen dge et sous la renaissance ; (c) Histoire de la 
caricature sous la riforme et la ligue ; (d) Histoire de la caricature 
sous la ripublique, I'empire, el la restauration ; (e) Histoire de la 
caricature moderne (5 vols.), by Champfleury (i.e. Jules Fleury), 
(8vo, Paris); Le Music secret de la caricature, by Champfleury (t.e. 
Jules Fleury), (8vo. Paris); I.'Art du rire et at la caricature, by 
Arsine Alexandre (8vo, Paris); Caricature and other Comic Art, by 
James Parton ^m. gto. New Ifork, 1878); Le Miroir de la vie: la 
Caricature, by Robert de la Sizeranne (8vo, Paris, 1902), (tracing 
the aesthetic development of the art and spirit of caricature); La 
Caricature it trovers les siicles, by Georges veyrat (gto, Paris); La 
Caricature et les caricaturistes, by Bmile Ba^ud (with a preface by 
Ch. Liandre), (fo., Paris); Le Rire et la cartcature, by Paul Gaultier 
(with a preface by Sully Prudhomme), (8vo, Paris, 1906), (a work 
of originality, dwelling not only on the aesthetic but on the essentially 
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ppssimistic side of satiric art); Enclish Caricaiuristx and Graphic 
Humntt<^ls nf the Nineteenth Century, l>y Graham Everitt (».<. William 
KodKcrs Richardson), (4to. London, ihHb), (a careful and interesting 
survey); La Caricature en Angleierre, by Augustin Filva (8vo, Pans, 
igo2), (an able criticism from the point of view oi psycho-sociology); 
The History of haunch, by M. H. Spielmaim (8vo, London, 1895). 
(dealing with caricature art of England during the half-century 
covered by the book); Magazine of Art, passim, for biographies of 
English caricaturists ■ “ Our Graphic Humorists " ; Social IHctorial 
Satire, by George dii Manner (izmo, London, 1808): Les Maeurs 
cl la caricature en hranie, by J. Grand-Carterct (Hvo, I’ans. l88j); 
La Caricature et I'hnmeur franpais au XIX" slide, by Raoul Deberdt 
(8vo, I’ans): Les Mattres de la caricature franpaise en XIX’ slide. 
by Armand Dayot (I'^ris); Nos humoristes, by Ad. Bnsson (4to, 
Paris, Ti)oo); Les Mieurs el la tariiature en Allemagne, Ac., by 
|. (band-Carteret (8vo, Paris, 1885). See also biographies of 
Charles Keene, 11 . Laumier, John Leech, &c., indicated under those 
names. (M. H. S.) 

CARIGARA, a town of the province of Leyte, island of Leyte, 
Philippine Islands, on Carigara Kay, 22 m. W. of Tacloban, 
the capital. Pop. (1903) 19,488, including that of Capoocan 
(3106), annexed to ('arigara in the same year. Carigara is open 
to coast trade, exports large quantities of hemp, raises much 
rice, and manufactures cotton and abaca fabrics. It also has 
important fisheries. 

CARIGNANO, a town of I’iedmont, Italy, in the province of 
Turin, u m. S. by steam tramway from the town of Turin. Pop. 
(1001) tiiwn, 4f>72, commune, 7104. It has a handsome church 
(,S. Giovanni Kattista) erected in 1756-1766 by the architect 
Benedetto Alficri di Sostegno (1700-1767), uncle of the poet 
Alfieri. S. Maria delle Grazie contains the tomb of Bianca 
Palaeologus, wife of Duke Charles 1. of Savoy, at whose court 
Bayard was brought up. The town passed into the hands of the 
counts of Savoy in 1418. 

Carignano was erected by Charles Emmanuel 1. of Savoy into 
a principality as an appanage for his third son, Thomas Francis 
(1596-1656), whose descendant, Charles Albert, prince of Carig¬ 
nano, iH'came king of Sardinia on the extinction of the elder line, 
of the house of Savoy with the death of Charles P’clix in 1831. 
’I'he. house, of Carignano developed two junior branches, those of 
Soissons and Villafranca. The first of these, which became 
extinct in 17,34, was founded by Eugene Maurice, second son of 
Thomas, by his wife Marie de Conde, countess of Soissons, who 
received his mother's countship as his apjianage. In 1662 the 
town of Yvois in the Ardennes was raised by Louis XIV. into a 
duchy in his favour, its name being changed at the same time to 
Carignan. The famous Prince Eugene was the second son of 
1 he first duke of (iarignan. The branch of Villafranca started with 
Eugene Marie Louis (d. 1785), second son of Louis Victor of 
Carignano, whose grandson Eugene (1816-1888), afterwards an 
admiral in the Italian navy, was created prince of Savoy- 
Carignano, by King Charles Albert in 1834. He had contracted 
a morganatic marriage, and in 1888, on the occasion of his 
silver wedding, the title of countess of Villafranca was bestowed 
upon his wife, his eldest son, Filiberto, being at the same time 
created count of Villafranca, and his younger son, Vittorio, 
count of Soissons. 

CARILLON. an arrangement for playing tunes upon a set of 
bells by mechanical means. The word is said to be a Fr. form 
of Late Lat. or Ital. quadriglio, a simple dance measure on four 
notes or for four persons (Lat. quattuor ); and is used sometimes 
for the tune played, sometimes (and more commonly in England) 
for the set of bells used in playing it. The earliest medieval 
attempts at bell music, as distinct from mere noise, seem to have 
consisted in striking a row of small bells by hand with a hammer, 
and illustrations in MSS. of the r2th and 13th centuries show 
this process on three, four or even eight Itells. The introduction 
of mechanism in the form either of a barrel (see Barsei.-Orcan) 
set with pegs or studs and revolving in connexion with the 
machinery of a clock, or of a keyboard struck by hand {carillon 
a clavier), made it possible largely to increase the number of 
bells and the range of harmonies. In Belgium, the home of the 
carillon, the art 01 the carillonneur was at one time brought to 
great perfection and held in high esteem (see Bell) ; but even 
there it is gradually giving way to mechanism. In England 
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manual skill has never been much employed, though keyboards 
on the continental model have been introduced, e.g. at the 
Manchester town hall, at Eaton Hall, and elsewhere; carillon 
music being mainly confined to hymn tunes at regular intervals 
(generally three hours), or chimes at the hours and intervening 
quarters. The “ Cambridge ” and “ Westminster ” chimes are 
very familiar; and more recently chimes have been composed 
by Sir John Stainer for Freshwater in the Isle of Wight (“ Tenny¬ 
son ” Chimes), and by Sir Charles Stanford for “ Bow Bells ” in 
].ondon. 

CARINl, a town in the province of Palermo, Sicily, 13 m. 
by rail W.N.W. of Palermo. Pop. (1901) 13,931. On the coast 
are some ruins of the ancient Uyccara, the only Sican settlement 
(probably a fishing village) on the coast. It was stormed and 
taken by the Athenians m 415 B.C., and the inhabitants, among 
them the famous courtesan lais, sold as slaves. At La Grazia 
Christian catacombs have been found {Not. degli Scavi, 1800,362). 

CARINTHIA (Gcr. Kdrnten), a. duchy and crownlnnd of Austria, 
bounded E. by Styria, N. by Styria and Salzburg, W. by Tirol, 
and S. by Italy, Gorz and Gradisca and Carniola. It has an 
area of 4005 sq. m. Carinthia is for the most part a mountainous 
region, divided by the Drave, which traverses it from west to east 
into two parts. To the north of the valley of the Drave the duchy 
is occupied by the Hohe Tauern and the primitive Alps of Carin¬ 
thia and Styria, which belong to the central zone of the Eastern 
Alps. The Hohe Tauern contains the massifs of the Gross 
Glockner (12,455 fC), the Hochnarr (10,670 ft.) and the Ankngcl 
(11,006 ft.), and is traversed by the saddles of the llochthor 
and the Malnitzcr 'I'auern, which separates these groups from 
one another. To the east of the Hohe Tauern stretches the group 
of the primitive Alps of Carinthia and Styria, namely the Pbllaer 
Alps with the. glacier-covered peak of thcllafner ICck (10,041 ft.); 
the Stang Alps with the highest peak the Eisenhut (8007 ft.); 
the Saualpe with the highest peak the Grosse Saualpc (6825 ft.); 
and finally the Koralpcn chain or the Stainzer Alps (7023 ft.) 
separated from the preceding group by the l.avant valley. The 
country south of the Drave is occupied by several groups of the 
southern limestone zone, namely the Carnic Alps, the Julian 
Alp.s, the Karawankas and the Steiner Alps. The Carnic Alps 
are divided by the Gail valley in the South Carnic group and the 
northern Gailthal Alps. They are traversed by the I’ontebba 
or Pontafel Pass, through which passes one of the principal 
Alpine roads from Italy to -Austria. The road is covered by the 
fortress of Malborgcth, where Captain llensel with a handful 
of men met with a heroic death defending the place against an 
overwhelming French force in the campaign of 1809. A similar 
fate overtook, on the same day, the 18th of May 1809, Captain 
Hermann von Ilermannsdorf and his small garrison, who were 
defending the Predil fort. This fort covers the road which 
traverses the Predil Pass in the Julian Alps and is the principal 
road leading from Carinthia to the Coiustland. Commemorative 
monuments have been erected in both places. The Gailthal 
Alps end with the Dobratsch or Villacher Alp (7107 ft.), situated 
to the south-west of Villach {q.v.), which is celebrated as one of the 
finest views in the whole eastern Alps. South of Hermagor, the 
principal place of the Gail valley, is the chain of mountains which 
is famous as being the only place where the beautiful Wulfenia 
Carinihiaca is found. The highest peaks in the Karawankas 
arc the Grosse Mittagskogel (7033 ft.), the Och Obir (7023 ft.) 
and the Petzen (6934 ft.). The Ursula Berg (5363 ft.) ends the 
group of the Karawankas, wliich are continued by the Steiner Alps. 

The principal river is the Drave, which flows from west to east 
through the length of the duchy, and receives in its course the 
waters of all the other streams, except the Fella, which reaches 
the Adriatic by its junction with the Tagliamento. Its principal 
tributaries are the Gail on the right, and the Moll, the Lieser, 
the Gurk with the Gian, and the Lavant on the left. Carinthia 
possesses a great number of Alpine lakes, which, unlike the other 
Alpine lakes, lie in the longitudinal valleys. The principal 
lakes ar^: the Millstatter-see (8J sq. m. in extent, 908 ft. deep, 
at an altitude of 1902 ft.), the W6rther-see (17 sq. m. in extent, 
212 ft. deep, at an altitude of 1438 ft.), the Ossiach-see (loj sq. m. 
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in extent, 150 ft. deep, at an altitude of 1599 ft.), and the elongated 
Weissen-see (4^ m. long, 309 ft. deep, at an altitude of 3037 ft.). 

The climate is severe in the north and north-west parts, but the 
south and south-east districts are milder, while the most favoured 
part is the Lavunt valley. Of the total urea only 13- 71 % is arable 
land, I0-50 % is occupied by meadows and gardens, 5-18 % by 
pastures, while 44-24 % is covered by forests, almost exclusively 
pine-forests. Cattle-rearing is well developed, and the horses 
bred in Carinthia enjoy a good reputation. The mineral wealth of 
Carinthia is great, and consists in lead, iron, zinc and coal. Iron 
ore is extracted in the region of the Saualpe, and is worked in the 
foundries of St Leonhard, St Gertraud, Priivali, Hirt, Treibach 
and Eberstein. About two-thirds of the total production of 
lead in Austria is extracted in Carinthia, the principal places 
being Bleiberg and Raibl. The metallurgic industries are well 
developed, and consist in the production of iron, steel, machinery, 
small-arms, lead articles, wire-cables and rails. The principal 
manufacturing places are Priivali, Briickl, Klagenfurt, Lippitz- 
bach, Wolfsberg, St Veit and Buchscheiden near Feldkirchen. 
The manufacture of small-arms is concentrated at Ferlach. 
Other trades are the manufacture of paper, leather, cement 
and the exploitation of forests. 

The population of Carinthia in 1900 was 3fi7,344, which 
corresponds to 91 inhabitants per sq. m. According to nation- 
ality, 71-54% were Germans, and 28-39% Slovenes, mo.stly 
settled in the districts adjoining the Slovene province of Camiola. 
Over 94 % of the population were Roman Catholics. The local 
diet, of which the bishop of Gurk is a member ex officio, is com¬ 
posed of 37 members, and fiarinthia sends lo deputies to the 
Reichsrat at Vienna. For administrative purposes, the province 
is divided into seven districts, and an autonomous municipality, 
Klagenfurt (pop. 24,314), the capital. Other principal places 
arc: Villach (9690), Wolfsberg (4852), St Veit (4667), an old 
town, the former capital of Carinthia up to 1518, Priivali (4047), 
■J'ravis (3640), a favourite summer-resort and tourist place, 
Bleiberg (34.35), Volkermarkt (2606) and SpitPd (2564). 

(iarinthia is so called from the Cami, a Celtic people, and in 
the time of Augustus it formed part of Noricum. After the fall 
of the Roman empire, it was the nucleus of the kingdom of 
Carentania, which was foundt-d by Samo, a Frankish adventurer, 
but soon fell to pieces after his death. Under Charlemagne 
it constituted a margravate, which in 843 passed into the hands 
of Louis the German, whose grandson Arnulf was the first to 
bear the title of duke of Carinthia. The duchy was held by various 
families during the iith, 12th and 13th centuries, and at length 
in 1335 was bestowed hy Louis the Bavarian on the dukes of 
Austria. It was divided into Upper or Western Carinthia and 
Lower or Eastern; of these the former fell to France in 1809, 
but was reconquered in 1813. It was created a separate crown- 
land in 1849. 

■Sc-o Ai-lscliker, Ceschichte Karvtcns (KlaRenfurl, 1885). 

CARINUS, MARCUS AUREUUS, Roman emperor, A.r>. 
28.3-2S4, was the elder son of the emperor Cams, on whose 
accession he was appointed governor of the western portion of 
the empire. He fought with success against the German tribes, 
but soon left the defence of the Upper Rhine to his legates and 
returned to Rome, where he abandoned himself to all kinds of 
debauchery and excess. He also celebrated the init Romani 
on a scale of unexampled magnificence. After the death of 
Cams, the army in the East demanded to be led back to Europe, 
and Numerianus, the younger son of Cams, was forced to comply. 
During a halt at Chalcedon, Numerianus was murdered, and 
Diocletian, commander of the body-guards, was proclaimed 
emperor by the soldiers. Carinus at once left Rome and set out 
for the East to meet Diocletian. On his way through Pannonia 
he put down the usu^r M. Aurelius Julianus, and encountered 
the army of Diocletian in Moesia. Carinus was successful in 
several engagements, and at the battle on the Margus (Morava), 
according to one account, the valour of his troops had gained 
the day, when he was assassinated by a tribune whose wife he 
had seduced. In another account, the battle is represented as 
having resulted in a complete victory for Diocletian. Carinus 


has the reputation of having been one of the worst of the 
emperors. 

Vopiscus, Carinus (mainly the recital of his crimes); Aurelius 
Victor, lie Caesarilms, 38, Spit. 38 ; Eutropiu.s ix. 18-20 ; Zonaras 
xii. 30 ; Orosius vii. 25; Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopadie, ii. 24 fi. 
(Henze). 

CARIPE, a small town of Venezuela in the state of Bermfidez, 
about 53 m. E.S.E. of Cumand. It is the chief station of the 
Capuchin missions to the Chayma Indians, founded toward the 
close of the 17th century, and stands 2635 ft. above sea-level, 
in a fertile valley of the Sierra Bergantin, long celebrated for its 
cool, invigorating climate. The locsdity is also celebrated for 
the extensive system of caves in the limestone rocks found in its 
vicinity, which were described by Humboldt in his Personal 
Narrative. The principal cave, known as the Cueva del Guacharo, 
extends inward a distance of 2800 ft. with a height of 70-80 ft. 
These caves are frequented by a species of night-hawk, called 
guacharo, which nests in the recesses of the rocks. The young are 
killed in great numbers for their oil. Caripe itself has a popula¬ 
tion of only 580, but the valley and neighbouring stations have 
about ten times that number. Caripe should not be confounded 
with Rio Caribe, a town and port on the Caribbean coast a short 
distance cast of Carupano, which has a population of about 6000. 

CARISBROOKE, a town in the Isle of Wight, England, i m. 
S. of Newport. Pop. (1901) 3993. The valley of the Lugley 
brook separates the village from the steep coniail hill crowned 
by the castle, the existence of which has given Carisbrooke 
its chief fame. There are remains of a Roman villa in the valley, 
hut no reliable mention of Carisbrooke occurs in Saxon times, 
though it has commonly been identified with the Saxon Wihi- 
gorafturA captured by Ccrdic in 530. Carisbrooke is not mentioned 
by name in the Domesday Survey, but Bowcombe, its principal 
manor, was a dependency of the royal manor of Amesbury, and 
was obtained from the king by William Kiu Osliern in exchange 
for three Wiltshire manors. The castle is mentioned in the 
Survey under Alvington, and was probably raised by William 
Fitz Osbern, who was made first lord of the Isle of Wight. From 
this date lordship of the Isle of Wight was always associated 
with ownership of the castle, which thus became the seat of 
government of the island. Henry I. bestowed it on Richard dc 
Redvers,in whose family it continued until Tsaltella de Fortibus 
sold it to Edward I., after which the government was entrusted 
to wardens as representatives of the crown. The keep was 
added to the castle in the reign of Henry L, and in the reign of 
F.lizabeth, when the Spanish Armada was expected, it was 
surrounded by an elaborate pentagonal fortification. The castle 
was garrisoned by Baldwin de Redvers for the empress Maud 
in 1136, hut was captured by Stephen. In the reign of Richard II. 
it was unsuccessfully attacked by the French; Charles I. was im¬ 
prisoned here for fourteen months before his execution. After¬ 
wards his two youngest children were confined in the castle, 
and the Princess Elizabeth died there. In 1904 the chapel of St 
Nicholas in the castle was reopened and reconsecrated, having 
been rebuilt as a national memorial of Charles I. The remains 
of the castle are extensive and imposing, and the keeper’s house 
and other parts are inhabited, but the king’s apartments are in 
ruins. Within the walls is a well 200 ft. deep; and another in 
the centre of the keep is reputed to have been still deeper. The 
church of St Mary, Carisbrooke, has a beautiful Perpendicular 
tower, and contains transitional Norman portions. Only the 
site can be traced of the Cistercian priory to which it belonged. 
This was founded shortly after the Conquest and originated 
from the endowment which the monks of Lyre near Evreux held 
in Bowcombe, including the church, mill, houses, land and tithes 
of the manor. Richard II. bestowed it on the abbey of Mount- 
grace in Yorkshire. It was restored by Henry IV., but was 
dissolved by act of parliament in the reign of Henry V., who 
bestowed it on his newly-founded charter-house at Sheen. 
Carisbrooke formerly had a considerable market, several mills, 
and valuable fisheries, but it never acquired municipal or repre¬ 
sentative rights, and was important only as the site of the castle. 

See Victoria County History — Hampshire; William Westall, 
tory 0/ Carisbrooke Castle (1850), 
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CARISSIMI, GIACOMO (e. 1604-1674), one of the most cele¬ 
brated masters of the Italian, or, more accurately, the Roman 
school of music, was born about 1604 in Marino (near Rome). 
Of his life almost nothing is known. At the age of twenty he 
became chapel-master at Assisi, and in 1628 he obtained the same 
position at the church of St Apollinaris belonging to the Collegium 
tliTmanicura in Rome, which he held till his death on the 12th 
of January 1674, at Rome, lie seems never to have left Italy. 
The two great achievements generally ascribed to him are the 
further development of the recitative, lately introduced by 
Monteverdc, and of infinite importance in the history of dramatic 
music; and the invention of the chamber-cantata, by which 
Carissimi superseded the madrigals formerly in use. His position 
in the history of church music and vocal chamber music is 
somewhat similar to that of Cavalli in the history of opera. It 
is impossible to say who was really the inventor of the chamber- 
cantata ; but Carissimi and Luigi Rossi were the composers who 
first made this form the vehicle for the most intellectual style of 
chamber-music, a function which it continued to perform until 
the death of Alessandro Scarlatti, Astorga and Marcello. Of his 
oratorios Jfphthah has been published by Novello & Co., and is 
well known; this work and others are important as definitely 
establishing the form of oratorio unaccompanied by dramatic 
action, which has maintained its hold to the present day. He 
also may claim the merit of having given greater variety and 
interest to the instrumental accompaniments of vocal composi¬ 
tions. Dr Burney and Sir John Hawkins published specimens of 
his compositions in their works on the history of music; and Dr 
Aldrich collected an almost complete set of his compositions, at 
present in the library of Christ Church, Oxford. The British 
Museum also possesses numerous valuable works by this great 
Italian master. Most of his oratorios are in tlie Bibliothique 
Nationale at Paris. 

CARLBTON, WILLIAM (1794-1869), Irish novelist, was born 
at Prillisk, Clogher, Co. Tyrone, on the 4th of March 1794. 
His father was a tenant farmer, who supported a family of 
fourteen children on as many acres, and young Carleton passed 
his early life among scenes precisely similar to those he after¬ 
wards delineated with .so much power and truthfulness. His 
father was remarkable fpr his extraordinary memory, and had a 
tliorough acquaintance with Irish folklore; the mother was noted 
throughout the district for the sweetness of her voice. The 
beautiful character of Honor, the miser’s wife, in Fardoraugfta, 
is .said to have been drawn from her. 

The education received by Carleton was of a very humble 
description. As his father removed from one small farm to 
another, he attended at various places the hedge-.schools, which 
used to be a notable feature of Irish life. The admirable little 
picture of one of these schools is given in the sketch called 
“ The Hedge Scliool ” included in Trails and Stories oj Irish 
Peasantry. Most of his learning was gained from a curate 
named Keenan, who taught a classical school at Donagh (Co. 
Monaghan), which Carleton attended from 1814 to 1816. Before 
tliis C^lcton hod resolved to prosecute his education as a poor 
scholar at Munster, with a view to entering the church; but 
in obedience to a warning dream, the story of which is told 
in the Poor Scholar, he returned home, where he received the 
unbounded veneration of the neighbouring peasantry for his 
supposed wonderful learning. An amusing account of this 
phase of his existence is given in the little sketch, “ Denis 
O’Shaughnessy.” About the age of nineteen he undertook one 
of the religious pilgrimages then common in Ireland. His 
experiences as a pilgrim, narrated in “ The Lough Derg Pilgrim,” 
made him resign for ever the thought of entering the church, 
and he eventually became a Protestant. His vacillating ideas 
as to a mode of life were determined in a definite direction by 
the reading of Gil Bias. He resolved to cast himself boldly upon 
the world, and try what fortune had in store for him. He went 
to Killanny, Co. Louth, and for six months acted as tutor in the 
family of a farmer nwed Piers Murphy, and after some other 
experiments he set &t for Dublin, and arrived in the metropolis 
with 2$. pd. in his podret. He first sought occupation as a bird- | 
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stuffer, but a proposal to use potatoes and meal as stuffing failed 
to recommend him. He then determined to become a soldier, 
but the colonel of the regiment in which he desired to enlist 
persuaded him—Carleton had applied in Latin—to give up the 
idea. He obtained some teaching and a clerkship in a Sunday 
School office, began to contribute to the journals, and his paper 
“ The Pilgrimage to Lough Derg,” which was published in the 
Christian Examiner, excited great attention. In 1830 appeared 
the first series of Traits and .Stories of the Irish Peasantry {2 vols.), 
which at once placed the author in the first rank of Irish novelists. 
A second series (3 vols.), containing, among other stories, “ Tubber 
Derg, or the Red Well,” appeared in 1833, and Tales of Ireland 
in 1834. From that time till within a few years of his death 
Carleton’s literary activity was incessant. “ Fardorougha the 
Miser, or the Convicts of Lisnamona ” appeared in 1837-1838 
in the Dublin University Magasine. Among his other famous 
novels are ; Valentine MeClutchy, the Irish AgetU, or Chronicles 
of the Castle Cumber Property (3 vols., 1845); The Black Prophet, 
a Tale of the Famine, in the Dublin University Magazine (1846), 
printed separately in the next year; The Emigrants of Ahadarra 
(1847); Willy KeiUy and his dear Colleen Baum (in The Inde¬ 
pendent, London, 1850); and The Tithe Proctor (1849), the 
violence of which did his reputation harm among his own 
countrymen. Some of his later stories. The .Squanders of Castle 
Squander (1852) for instance, arc defaced by the mass of political 
matter with which they are overloaded. In .spite of his very 
considerable literary production Carleton remained poor, but 
his necessities were relieved in 1848 by a pension of ^200 a year 
granted by Lord John Russell in response to a memorial on 
Carleton’s behalf signed by numbers of distinguished persons 
in Ireland. He died at Sandford, Co. Dublin, on the 30th of 
January 1869. 

Carleton’s lx;st work is contained in the Traits and Stories 
of the Irish Peasantry. He wrote from intimate acquaintance 
with the scenes he described ; and he drew with a sure hand a 
scries of pictures of peasant life,unsurpassed for their appreciation 
of the passionate tenderness of Irish home life, of the buoyant 
humour and the domestic virtues which would, under better 
circumstances, bring prosperity and happiness. He alienated 
the sympathies of many Irishmen, however, by his unsparing 
criticism and occasional exaggeration of the darker side of 
Irish character. He was in his own words the “ historian of their 
habits and manners, their feelings, their prejudices, their super¬ 
stitions and their crimes.” (Preface to Tales of Ireland.) 

During the last months of his life Carleton begun an autobiography 
which he brought down to the beginning of his literary career. This 
forms tlie fir.st part of The Life oj William Carleton ... (2 vols., 
1896), by D. J. O'Donoglnie, which contains full information about 
his life, and a list of his scattered writings. A selection froiii his 
.stories (1889), in the " Camelot Series," has an introduction by 
Mr W. B. Yeats. He must not be confased with Will Carleton 
(b. 1843), the American author of Farm Ballads {1873). 

CARLETON PLACE, a town and port of entry of Lanark 
county, Ontario, Canada, 28 m. S. W. of Ottawa, on tlie Mississippi 
river, and at the junction of the main line and Brockville branch 
of the Canadian Pacific railway. It has abundant water-power 
privileges, and extensive raUway-repair shops and woollen 
mills. Pop. (1901) 4059. 

CARLILE, RICHARD (1790-1843), English freethinker, was 
bom on the 8th of December 1790, at Ashburton, Devonshire, 
the son of a shoemaker. Educated in the village school, he was 
apprenticed to a tinman against whose harsh treatment he fre- 
quentlyrebelled. Having finished his apprenticeship,he obtained 
occupation in London as a journeyman tinman, influenced by 
reading Paine’s Rights of Man, he became an uncompromising 
radical, and in 1817 started pushing the sale of the Black Dwarf, 
a new weekly paper, edited by Jonathan Wooler, all over London, 
and in his zeal to secure the dissemination of its doctrines fre¬ 
quently walked 30 m. a day. In the same year he also printed 
and sold 25,000 copies of Southey’s Wat Tyler, reprinted the 
suppressed Parodies of Hone, and wrote himself, in imitation of 
them, the 'Political Litany. This work cost him eighteen weeks 
imprisonment. In 1818 he published Paine’s works, for which 
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and for other publications of a like character he was fined £1500, 
and sentenced to three years’ imprisonment in Dorchester gaol. 
Here he published the first twelve volumes of his periodical 
the Re/>uHican. The publication was continued by his wife, who 
was accordingly sentenced to two years' imprisonment in 1821. 
A public sutecription, headed by the duke of Wellington, was 
now raised to prosecute Carlile’s assistants. At the same time 
Carlile's furniture and stock-in-trade in London were seized, 
three years were added to his imprisonment in lieu of payment 
of his fine, his sister was fined £500 and imprisoned for a year 
for publishing an address by him, and nine of his shopmen 
received terms of imprisonment varying from six months to 
three years. In 1825 the government decided to discontinue the 
prosecutions. After his release in that year Carlile edited the 
Gorgon, a weekly paper, and conducted free discussions in the 
London Rotunda, For refusing to give sureties for good behaviour 
after a prosecution arising out of a refusal to pay church rates, 
he was again imprisoned for throe years, and a similar resistance 
cost him ten weeks’ more imprisonment in 1834-1835. He died 
on the loth of February 1843, after having spent in all nine years 
and four months in prison. 

CARLINGFORD, CHICHESTER SAMUEL FORTESCUE, 

Baron (1823-1898), British statesman, .son of Chichester Fortes- 
cuc (d. 1826), M.P. for Louth in the Irish parliament, was bom 
in January 1823. He came of an old family settled in Ireland 
since the days of Sir Faithful l''ortescue (1581-1666), whose uncle, 
f.ord Chichester, was lord deputy. The history of the family was 
written by his elder brother Thomas (1815-1887), who in 1852 
was created Baron Clermont. The future Lord Carlingford, 
then Mr Chichester Fortescue, went to Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he took a first in classics (1844) and won the cliancellor’s 
Fnglish essay (1846); and in 1847 he was elected to parliament 
for Louth as a Liberal. He became a junior lord of the treasury 
in 1854, and subsequently held minor offices in the Liberal 
administrations till in 1865 he was made chief secretary for 
Ireland under Lord Russell, a post which he again occupied 
under (iladstonc in 1868-1870 ; he then became president of the 
Board of Trade (1871-1874), and later lord privy seal (1S81-1885) 
and president of the council (1883-1885). He was raised to the 
peerage in 1874. He parted from Gladstone on the question of 
Irish Home Rule, but in earlier years he was his active supporter 
on Irish questions. His influence in society was due largely 
to his wife, Frances (1821-1879), previously the wife of the 7th 
Farl Waldegrave, whom he married in 1863. In 1887 his brother. 
Lord Clermont, died, and Carlingford inherited his peerage ; 
but on his own death without issue on the 30th of January 1898 
both titles became extinct. 

CAIILBNQFORD, a small market town and port of Co. Louth, 
Ireland, in the north parliamentary division. Pop. (1901) 606. 
It is beautifully situated on the western shore of Carlingford 
Lough, at the foot of Carlingford Mountain (1935 ft.), facing the 
fine heights of the Moume Mountains across the lough in Co. 
Down. It has a station on the railway connecting Greenore 
and Newrj', owned by the London & North-Western railway of 
England. It was formerly a place of great importance, as attested 
by numerous remains, ^ng J ohn’s Castle (1210) commands the 
lough from an isolated rock. There are other remains of the 
castellated houses erected during the Elizabethan and previous 
wars. A Dominican monastery was founded in 1305, and com¬ 
bines ecclesiastical and military remains. The town received 
several charters between the reigns of Edward II. and James 11 ., 
was represented in the Irish parliament until the Union, and 
possessed a mint from 1467. The lough is a typical rock-basin 
hollowed out by glacial action, about 4 fathoms deep at its 
entrance, but increasing to four times that depth within. The 
oyster-beds are valuable. 

CARU'RUBBI, GIOVANNI RINALDO, Count of (1720-1795), 
Italian economist and antiquarian, was bom at Capo d’ Istria in 
1720. At the age of twenty-four he was appointed by the senate 
of Venice to the newly established professorship of astronomy 
and navigation in the university of Padua, and entrusted 
with the superintendence of the Venetian marine. After filling 
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these offices for seven years with great credit, he resigned them, 
in order to devote himself to the study of antiquities and political 
economy. His principal economic works are his Delle monele, 
e della instituzione delle zecche d' Italia; his Kagionamento 
sopra i bilanci econontici delle nazioni (1759), in which he 
maintained that what is termed the balance of trade between 
two nations is no criterion of the prosperity of either, since 
both may be gainers by their reciprocal transactions; and 
his Sul libero commercio dei grant (1771), in which he argues 
that free trade in grain is not always advisable. Count Carli's 
merits were appreciated by Leopold of Tuscany, afterwards 
emperor, who in 1765 placed him at the head of the council of 
public economy and of the board of public instruction. In 
1769 he became privy councillor, in 1771 president of the new 
council of finances. He died at Milan in February 1795. During 
his leisure he completed and published his Antichild Italiche, 
in which the literature and arts of his country arc ably discussed. 
Besides the above, he published many works on antiquarian, 
economic and other subjects, including V Homo libero, in 
confutation of Rousseau’s Central Social; an attack upon the 
abbe Tartarotti’s assertion of the existence of magicians; 
Observazioni sulla musica antica e moderna; and several 
poems. 

CARLISLE, EARLS OF. This English title has been held by 
two families, being created for James Hay in 1622, and being 
extinct in that line on the death of his son in 1660, and then 
being given in i66i to Charles Howard, and descending to the 
present day in the Howard family. 

James Hav, ist earl of Carlisle (d. 1636), was the son of Sir 
James Hay of Kingask (a member of a younger branch of the 
Erroll family), and of Margaret Murray, cousin of George Hay, 
afterwards 1st carl of Kinnoull. He was knighted and taken 
into favour by James VI. of Scotland, brought into England 
in 1603, treated as a “ prime favourite ” and made a gentleman 
of the bedchamber. In 1604 he was sent on a mission to France 
and pleaded for the Huguenots, which annoyed Henry IV. 
and caused a substantial reduction of the present made to the 
English envoy. On the 21st of June 1606 he was created by 
patent a baron for life, with precedence next to the barons, 
imt without a place or voice in parliament, no doubt to render his 
advancement less unpalatable to the English lords. The king 
bestowed on him numerous grants, paid his debts, and secured 
for him a rich bride in the person of Ifonora, only daughter and 
heir of Edward, Lord Denny, afterwards earl of Norwich. In 
1610 he was made a knight of the Bath, and in 1613 master of 
the wardrobe, while in 1615 he was created Lord Hay of Sawley, 
and took his scat in the House of Lords. He was sent to France 
next year to negotiate the marriage of Princess Christina with 
Prince Charles, and on his return, being now a widower, married 
in 1617 Lady Lucy Percy (1599-1660), daughter of the 9th earl 
of Northumberland, and was made a privy councillor. In 1618 
he resigned the mastership of the wardrobe for a large sum in 
compensation. He was created Viscount Doncaster, and in 
February 1619 was despatched on a mission to tlermany, where 
he identified himself with the cause of the elector palatine and 
urged James to make war in his support. In 1621 and 1622 he 
was sent to France to obtain pieace for the Huguenots from Louis 
XIIL, in which he was unsuccessful, and in September 1622 was 
created earl of Carlisle. Next year he went to Paris on the occa¬ 
sion of Prince Charles’s journey to Madrid, and again in 1624 to join 
Henry Rich, afterwards Lord Holland, in negotiating the prince’s 
marriage with Henrietta Maria, when he advised James without 
success to resist Richelieu’s demands on the subject of religious 
toleration. On the 2nd of July 1627 Lord Carlisle obtained from 
the king a grant of all the Caribbean Islands, including Barbados, 
this being a confirmation of a former concession given by James 
I. He was also a patentee and councillor of the plantation of 
New England, and showed great zeal and interest in the colonies. 
He became gentleman of the bedchamber to King Charles I. 
after his accession. In 1628, after the failure of the expedition to 
Rh6, he was sent to make a diversion against Richelieu in Lor¬ 
raine and Piedmont; he counselled peace with Spain and the 
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vigorous prosecution of the war with France, but on his return 
home found his advice neglected. Ho took no further part in 
public life, and died in March 1636. Carlisle was a man of good 
sense and of accommodating temper, with some diplomatic 
ability. His extravagance and lavish expenditure, his “ double 
sujipers ” and costly entertainments, were the theme of satirists 
and wonder of society, and his debts were said at his death to 
amount to more than lSo,ooo. “ He left behind him,” says 
Clarendon, “ a reputation of a very fine gentleman and a most 
accomplished courtier, and after having spent, in a very jovial 
lilc, above £400,000, which upon a strict computation he received 
from the crown, he left not a house or acre of land to be 
remembered by.” 

The charms and wit of his second wife, l.ucy, countess of 
Carlisle, which were celebrated in verse by all the poets of the 
day, including Carew, Cartwright, Herrick and Suckling, and 
by Sir Toby Matthew in prose, made her a conspicuous figure 
at the court of Charles I. There appears no foundation for the 
scandal which made her the mistress successively of Strafford 
and of Pym. Strafford valued highly her sincerity and services, 
but after his death, possibly in consequence of a revulsion of 
feeling at his abandonment by the court, she devoted herself 
111 I’ym and to the interests of the parliamentary leaders, to 
whom she communicated the king's most secret plans and 
counsels. Her greatest achievement was the timely disclosure 
to Lord Essex of the king’s intended arrest of the five members, 
which enabled them to escape. Hut she appears to have served 
both parties simultaneously, betraying communications on lioth 
sides, and doing considerable mischief in inflaming political 
unimosilies. In 1647 she attached herself to the interests of the 
moderate Presbyterian party, which assembled at her house, and 
in the second Civil War showed great zeal and activity in the 
royal cause, pawned her pearl necklace for £1500 to rai.se money 
for Lord Holland’s troops, established communications with 
Prince Charles during his blockade of the Thames, and made 
herself the intermediary between the scattered bands of royalists 
and the queen. In consequence her arrest was ordered on the 
21st of March 1649, and she was imprisoned in the Tower, 
whence she maintained a correspondence in cipher with the king 
through her brother. Lord Percy, till (.'harlcs went to .Scotland. 
According to a royalist newsletter, while in the Tower she was 
threatened with the rack to extort information. She was 
released on bail on the 25th of September 1650, but appears 
never to have regained her former influence in tlie royalist 
coumsels, and died soon after the Restoration, on the 5th of 
November 1660. 

The first earl was succeeded by James, his only surviving son 
by his first wife, at whose death in 1660 without issue, the peerage 
became extinct in the Hay family. 

Charles Howard, ist earl of Carlisle in the Howard line 
(1629-1685), was the son and heir of Sir William Howard, of 
Naworth in (Cumberland, by Mary, daughter of William, Lord 
Eure, and great-grandson of Lord William Howard, “ Belted 
Will ■’ (1563-1640), and was born in 1629. In 1645 he became 
a Protestant and supported the government of the common¬ 
wealth, being appointed high sheriff of Cumberland in 1650. 
He bought Carlisle (iastle and became governor of the town. 
He distinguished himself at the battle of Worcester on Crom¬ 
well's side, was made a mcmlicr of the council of state in 1653, 
cho.sen captain of the protector’s body-guard and selected to 
carry out various public duties. In 1655 he was given a regiment, 
was appointed a commissioner to try the northern rebels, and a 
deputy major-general of Cumberland, Westmorland and North¬ 
umberland. In the parliament of 1653 he sat for Westmorland, 
in those of 1654 and 1656 for Cumberland, in 1657 he was 
included in Cromwell’s Hnu.se of Lords and voted for the pro¬ 
tector’s assumption of the royal title the same year. In 1659 
he urged Richard Cromwell to defend his government by force 
against the army leaders, but his advice being refused he used his 
influence in favour of a restoration of the monarchy, and after 
Richard’s fall he was imprisoned. In April 1660 he sat again in 
parliament for Cumberland, and at tlie Restoration was made 
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fuxtos roltdorum of E.ssex and lord-lieutenant of Cumberland and 
Westmorland. On the zoth of April 1661 he was created Baron 
Dacre of Gillesland, Viscount Howard of Morpeth, and earl of 
Carlisle; the same year he was made vice-admiral of North- 
umlierland, Cumberland and Durham, and in 1662 joint com¬ 
missioner for the office of earl marshal. In 1663 he was appointed 
ambassador to Russia, Sweden and Denmark, and in 1668 he 
carried the Carter to Charles XI. of Sweden. In 1667 he was 
made lieutenant-general of the forces and joint commandcr-in- 
chief of the four northernmost counties. In 1672 he became 
lord-lieutenant of Durham, and in 1673 deputy earl marshal. 
In 1678 he was appointed governor of Jamaica, and reappointed 
governor of Carlisle. He died on the 24th of February 1685, 
and was buried in York Minster. He married Anne (d. 1696), 
daughter of Edward, 1st I.ord Howard of E.scrick; his eldest 
son Edward (r. 1646-1692) succeeded him as and earl of 
Carlisle, the title descending to his son Charles (1674-1738) 

I and grandson Henry (1694-1758). 

Frederick Howard, 5th earl (1748-1825), son of the 4th 
earl, was born in 1748. During his youth he was chiefly known 
as a man of pleasure and fasliion; and after he had reached 
thirty years of age, his appointment on a commission sent out 
by Lord North to attempt a reconciliation with the American 
colonies was received with sneers by the opposition. The failure 
of the embassy was not due to any incapacity on the part of the 
carl, but to the unpopularity of the government from which 
it received its authority. He was, indeed, considered to have 
displayed so much ability that he was entrusted with the vice- 
royalty of Ireland in 1780. The time was one of the greatest 
difficulty ; for while the calm of the country was disturbed by 
the American rebellion, it wits drained of regular troops, and 
large liands of volunteers not under the control of the government 
had been formed. Nevertheless, the two years of Carlisle’s rule 
pa.ssed in quietness and prosperity, and the institution of a 
national bank and other measures which he effected left per¬ 
manently beneficial results upon the commerce of the island. 
In 1789, in the discussions as to the regency, Carlisle took a 
prominent part on the side of the prince of Wales. In 1791 
he opposed J’itt’s policy of resistance to the dismemberment of 
Turkey by Russia ; but on the outbreak of the lYench Revolution 
he left the opposition and vigorously maintained the cause of 
war. In 1815 he opposed the enactment of the Corn Laws; 
but from this time till his death, in 1825, he took no important 
part in public life. Carlisle was the author of some political 
tracts, a number of poems, and two tragedies. The Juilher's 
Revenge and The Stepmother, which received high praise from his 
contemporaries. His mother was a daughter of the 4th Lord 
Ilyron, and in 1798 he was appointed guardian to Lord Byron, 
the poet, who lampooned him in Engliik Bards and Scotrh 
Reviewers. 

George Howard, 6th earl (1773-1848), eldest son of the 5th 
carl, entered parliament as Lord Morpeth in 1795 as a Whig. 
He was appointed to the Indian board in 1806, when the ” Ministry 
of all the Talents ” took office, but resigned in 1807, though he 
remained prominent in the House of Commons. After his 
elevation to the House of Lords (1825), he held various cabinet 
offices under Canning and Grey. He made some minor con¬ 
tributions to literature and left the reputation of an amiable 
scholar. 

George William Frederick Howard, 7lh earl (1802-1864), 
was born in London on the 18th of April 1802. He was the 
eldest son of the 6th earl by his wife Lady Georgiana Cavendish, 
eldest daughter of the duke of Devonshire. He was educated at 
Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, where (as I/ord Morpeth) he 
earned a reputation as a scholar and writer of graceful verse, 
obtaining in 1821 both the chancellor’s and the Newdigate 
prizes for a Latin and an English poem. In 1826 he accompanied 
his uncle, the duke of Devonshire, to Russia, to attend the 
coronation of the tsar Nicholas, and became a great favourite 
in society, at St Petersburg. At the general election of the same 
year he was returned to parliament as member for the family 
borough of Morpeth. In one of his earliest speeches he undertook, 
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at the risk of forfeiting the good opinion of the Liberal party, 
the defence of the Russian emperor against severe attacks made 
on him in reference to the suppression of the Polish insurrection 
of 18.^0. In the agitation for parliamentary reform he took the 
side of Earl Grey ; and after the dissolution of parliament, which 
took place about that time, he was elected member for Yorkshire. 
This seat he held till after the passing of the Reform Bill in 1832. 
He was then returned for the West Riding; and in 1835 he 
was appointed by Lord Melbourne chief secretary for Ireland, 
a position at that time of peat difficulty, O'Connell being then 
at the he^ht of his reputation. This post lie held for about six 
years (being included in the cabinet in 1830), winning peat 
popularity by liis amiable manners and kindly disposition. 
Losing his seat at the election of 1841, he visited the United 
States, hut in 1846 he was again returned for the West Riding, 
and was made chief commissioner of woods and forests in Lord 
John Russell’s cabinet. Succeeding to the peerage in 1848, he 
became chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster in 1850. The great 
event of his life, however, was his appointment by Lord Palmer¬ 
ston to the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland in 1855. This office he 
continued to hold till February 1858, and again from J une 1859 
till within a few months of liis death. His literary tastes and 
culture were displayed in various popular lectures and in several 
published works. Among these may be mentioned a lecture 
on The Life and Writings of Pof>e (1851); The Last of the Greeks, 
a tragedy (1828); a Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters (1854), 
the fruit of travels in the East in 1853 and 1854 ; and a volume 
of Poems, published after his death. In 1866 appeared his 
Viceregal Speeches, collected and edited by J. Gaskin. He took 
warm interest in the reformation of juvenile criminals, and 
established on his own estate one of the test conducted reforma¬ 
tories in the rountrj'. Lord Carlisle died at Castle Howard on 
the sth of December 1864. He was never married, an<l was 
succeeded in the peerage by l\is brother, the Rev. William 
Gkokgf. Howard (d. 1889), as 8th earl. 

George James Howard, 9th earl, born in 1843, was the son 
of Charles, fourth son of the 6th carl. He was educated at 
Eton and Trinity, Cambridge, and, then being only Mr Howard, 
married in 1864 Rosalind, daughter of the 2nd Lord Stanley 
of Aldcrlcy. He sat in parliament as a Liberal in 1879-1880, 
and again from 1881 to 1885; and succeeded his uncle in the 
peerage in 1889. His wife, a more active Liberal politician 
than himself, took a prominent part in the temperance movement 
and other advanced causes ; and laird Carlisle became best known 
as an art patron and an artist of considerable ability, whose 
landscape painting had considerable affinity to the work of 
Giovanni Costa. His position as a connoisseur was recognized 
by his being made one of the trustees of the National Gallery. 
His sun. Viscount Morpeth (b. 1867), had a distinguished career 
at Oxford, and after various defeats in other constituencies was 
returned to parliament for South Birmingham as a Unionist 
supporter of Mr Chamberlain in 1904. 

CARLISLE, a city, municipal and parliamentary borough, 
and the county town of Cumberland, F.ngland, 299 m. N.N.W. 
of London, and 8 m. S. of the Scottish border. Pop. (1901) 
45,480. It lies on the south bank of the river Eden, a little below 
the point where it debouches upon the Solway Plain, 8 m. above 
its mouth in the Solway Firth, at the junction of two tributaries 
from the south, the Caldew and the Pcttcril. The city grew 
up originally on and about the two slight eminences of the penin¬ 
sula enclosed between these three streams. To the north of the 
Eden lies the suburb of Stanwix, connected with the city by a 
handsome bridge (1812-1815). The rivers are not navigable, 
and a canal opened in 1823, connecting the city with Port 
Carlisle on the Solway Firth, was unsuccessful, and was converted 
into a railway. Silloth, on the Irish Sea, is the nearest port of 
importance (21 m.). Carlisle, however, is one of the principal 
railway centres in Great Britain. The London & North-Western 
and the Midland railways of England, and tlie Caledonian, 
North British and Glasgow & South-Western of Scotland, 
here make a junction for through traffic between England 
and Scotland; and the city is further served by the North 
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Eastern (from Newcastle) and the Mary port & Carlisle 
railways. 

Carlisle is the seat of a bishop. Bede, in his life of St Cuthbert, 
alludes to a monastery here, and the saint was also believed to 
have founded a convent and school. But all was swept away 
by the Northmen, and though William Rufus, who rehabilitated 
the town, doubtless made provision for an ecclesiastical founda¬ 
tion, it was left for Henry 1 ., in 1133, to create a bishopric out of 
the house of Augustinian canons, founded in iroz. This was 
the sole episcopal chapter of regular canons of St Augustine in 
England. It was dissolved in 1540. Between 1156 and 1204 
the bishop’s throne was unoccupied, but tbercafter there was 
a continuous succession. The diocese covers the whole of 
Westmorland, and practically of Cumberland, with Furness 
and the adjacent district in the north of l^ncashire. The 
cathedral as it stands is a fine cruciform building with a central 
tower, but it is incomplete. Of the Norman nave, built by 
ACthelwold, the first prior and bishop, only two bays are standing, 
the remainder having been destroyed by the Parliamentarians 
in 1646. The south transept, and the lower part of the tower 
piers, are also of this period. Remarkable distortion is seen in 
the nave arches, owing to the sinking of the foundations. The 
thinness of the aisle walls, and the rude masonry of the founda¬ 
tions of the original apse which have been discovered, point to 
native, not Norman, workmanship. The choir is ornate and 
beautiful, and the huge Decorated east window, with its wonderful 
elaterate tracery, is perhaps the finest of its kind extant. The 
reconstruction of the Norman choir was begun in the middle of 
the J3th century, but the work was almost wholly destroyed by 
fire in 1292. 'The north transept and the tower also suffered. 
Building began again c. 1352, and the present tower, erected with 
some difficulty on the weak foundations of the Norman period, 
dates from 1400-1419. The conventual buildings are scanty, 
including little more than a Perpendicular gateway and refectory. 
A stone inscribed with runes, and a well, are among the objects 
of interest within the cathedral. Among the numerous memorials 
is one to Archdeacon Paley ; and a stained-glass window com¬ 
memorates, the five children of Archibald ('ampbell Tait, dean of 
the cathedrid, and afterwards archbishop of Canterbury. Of the 
two eminences within the three rivers, the cathedral occupies 
one, the citstle the other. It was moated and very strong ; but 
has been so far altered that only the keep is of s|ieciul interest. 
A tower in which Mary, queen of Saits, was imprisoned was 
taken down in 1835. I'he castle serves as barracks. Fragments 
of the old city walls are seen on the western side over against 
tlic river faldew. At Carlisle are the county gaol and the 
Cumberland infirmary, in connexion with which there is a sea¬ 
side convalescent institution at Silloth. Other notable public 
buildings arc the city hall, the court-houses, museum and art 
gallery. The grammar school, of very early foundation, received 
endowment from Henry Vlll. Industries include the manu¬ 
facture of cotton and woollen goods, and there are iron foundries, 
breweries, tanneries and large railway works. There is also a 
considerable agricultural trade. The parliamentary borough 
returns one member. The municipal borough is under a mayor, 
10 aldermen and 30 councillors. Area, 2025 acres. 

This was the Romano-British Luguvallium, probably rather 
a town than a fort, being one of the few towns as distinct from 
forts in the north of Britain. It lay a mile soutli of Hadnan's wall. 
There are no traces above ground in situ ; but many inscriptions, 
potsherds, coins and other such-like relics have been discovered. 

Carlisle (Coer Luel, Karliol) is first mentioned in 685, when 
under the name of Luel it was bestowed by Ecgfrith on St 
CuAtert to form part of his see of Lindisfarne. It was then a 
thriving and populous city, and when St Cuthbert visited it in 
686 he was shown with pride the ancient walls and a Roman 
fountain of marvellous construction. Nennius, writing in the 
9th century, mentions it in a list of British cities under the name 
of Caer Luadiit, Caer Ligualid or Caer Lualid, but about this 
time it was either wholly or in part destroyed by the Danes, and 
vanishes completely from history until in 1092 it was re-estab¬ 
lished as the political centre of the district by William Rufus, 
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who built the castle and sent husbandmen to dwell there and till 
the land. During the centuries of border-strife which followed, 
the history of Carlisle centres round that of the castle, which 
formed the ohief bulwark against the Scots on the western border, 
and played an important part in the history of the country down 
to the rebellion of the young Pretender in 1745. In 1292 a great 
fire destroyed nearly all the buildings and muniments of the 
city, so that no original charter is extant before that date. A 
charter from Kdward I., dated 129,^, however, exemplifies two 
earlier grants. The first, from Henry H., confirmed the liberties 
and customs which the city had theretofore enjoyed, granting 
in addition a free gild merchant, with other privileges. This 
grant is exemplified in the second charter, from Henry III., 
dated 1251. lly a writ dated 5 Henry 111 . the citizens were 
allowed to hold the city direct from the king, paying a fee-farm 
rent of £60, instead of the former rent of £50, paid by the medium 
of the sheriff. A charter from Edward H., dated 1316, grants 
to the citizens the city, the king’s mills in the city, and the 
fishery in the Kdcn, at a fee-farm rent of £80 a year. A charter 
from Edward III. in 1352 enumerates the privileges and liberties 
hitherto enjoyed by the citizens, including a market twice a week 
on Wednesday and Saturday; a fair for sixteen days at the 
feast of the Assumption of the Virgin (jsth of August); free 
election of a mayor, bailiffs and two coroners ; and the right to 
hold their markets in the place called “ Battailholm.” It also 
mentions that the city was greatly impoverished by reiuson of 
the devastations of the Scots and by pestilence. Confirmations 
of former privileges were issued by Richard II., Henry IV. and 
Henry VI. A charter from Edward IV. in 1461, after reciting 
the damage sustained by the city through fire, reduced the fee- 
farm rent from ^8o to £40, and granted to the citizens the fishery 
called the sheriff's net, free of rent. I''urther confirmations were 
granted by later sovereigns. Although the city had been under 
the jurisdiction of a mayor and bailiffs at least as early as 
1290, the first charier of incorporation was granted hy Elizabeth 
in 1566; it established a corporation under the style of “ a mayor, 
eleven worshipful persons, and twenty-four able persons.” A 
charter of James 1 . confirmed former liberties, aijd in 1638 
Charles I. granted a charter under which the town continued to 
be governed until 1835. It declared Carlisle a city by itself, 
and established a corporation consisting of a mayor, 11 aldermen. 
24 capital citizens, 2 bailiffs, 2 coroners and a recorder; the 
mayor, the recorder and 2 senior aldermen to be justices of the 
peace, and the mayor to be clerk of the market; other officers 
were a common clerk, a sword-bearer and three serjeants-at-mace. 
Two charters from Charles II. in 1664 and 1684 were never 
accepted. The latter granted a three days’ fair or market 
on the first Wednesday in June. Much valuable information 
relating to the early history and customs of Carlisle is furnished 
both by the Dormont Book, which contains an elaborate set 
of by-laws dated 1561, and by the records of the eight craft 
gilds—weavers, smiths, tailors, tanners, shoemakers, skinners, 
butchers and merchants. The defensive and offensive warfare 
in which the citizens were constantly engaged until the union of 
the crowns of England and Scotland left little time for the 
development of commercial pursuits, and Fuller, writing in the 
17th century, says that the sole manufacture, that of fustian, 
though established shortly after the Restoration, had met with 
scant encouragement. In 1750 the manufacture of coarse linen 
cloth was established, and was followed in a few years by the 
introduction of calico stamperies. The commercial prosperity of 
Carlisle, however, began with the railway development of the 19th 
century. In 1283 the citizens of Carlisle were summoned to send 
two representatives to parliament, but no return is recorded. 
From 1293 Carlisle’ continued to return two members until 
the Redistribution Act of 1885. At the time of the Scottish wars 
Edward I. held two parliaments at Carlisle—in 1300 and in 1307. 

See Vicloria County History, Cumberland ; R. S. Ferguson. Some 
Munii ipal Kecords of the City of Carlisle (Cumbcrl. and Westm. Antiq. 
and Archaool. Soc., Carlisle and London. 1887), and Royal Charters 
of Carlisle (ditto, Carlisle. <S:c.. 181)4) ; Mandell Creighton, Carlisle in 
” Historic Towns ” scries (London, 1889). 
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CARLISLE, a borough and the county-seat of Cumberland 
county, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 18 m. W. by S. of Harrisburg 
and 118 m. W. by N. of Philadelphia. Pop. (1890) 7620; 
(1900) 9626, of whom 1148 were negroes. It is served by the 
Cumberland Valley (controlled by the Pennsylvania railway) 
and the Gettysburg & Harrisburg railways. The borough is 
pleasantly situated in the central part of the fertile Cumberland 
Valley, which is here 12 m. wide. Mount Holly Springs and 
Boiling Springs are near, and are important summer attractions. 
In Carlisle is Dickinson College, founded in 1783 by Presbyterians, 
and named in honour of John Dickinson (?.».), a benefactor 
of the college; it was reorganized in 1833 as a Methodist Epis¬ 
copal College, and is now divided into the college, the school of 
law (founded in 1834) and Conway Hall, the preparatory 
department. President James Buchanan and Chief Justice 
R. B. Taney were graduates. Here are also Metzger College for 
young ladies, and a well-known United States Indian industrial 
school, established in 1879 through the efforts of Lieutenant (later 
Brigadier-General) Richard Henry Pratt (b. 1840), its superin¬ 
tendent until 1904; the school pays especial attention to industrial 
and agricultural training, and its athletic organizations are 
famous. A great effort is made to preserve and develop Indian 
arts and (Tafts ; the instruction given by Mrs Angel Decora 
Dietz, a Winnebago, in colour work and design, decorating 
leather, making beadwork and weaving rugs, is particularly 
noteworthy. On the initiative of the pupils the Lcupp Indian 
Art School was built on the campus in 1906-1(907, all materials 
being purchased with the funds of the athletic association and 
all work being done by the students. The building is named 
in honour of Francis Ellington 1 ,eupp (b. 1849), U.S. commissioner 
of Indian affairs in 1905. Carlisle is prominent for the manu¬ 
facture of boots and shoes, and has machine shops and manufac¬ 
tories of carriages, ribbons, railway frogs and switches, carpets 
and paper boxes. In 1905 the value of all the factory products 
was $1,985,743, of which $1,078,401 was the value of boots and 
shoes. The place was laid out as a town in 1751, was named 
from (iarlisle, Cumberland, England, and was incorporated 
as a borough in 1872. In 1753 Benjamin Franklin, with two 
I other commissioners, negotiated a treaty with the Ohio Indians 
here. During the War of Independence the Americans kept 
here for secure confinement a number of British prisoners, 
among them Major John Andr 4 , and in 1794 Carlisle was the head¬ 
quarters of George Washington during the Whisky Rebellion. On 
the night of the ist of July 1863 (Jarlisle was bombarded by 
Confederate troops. 

CARLOFORTE, a town of Sardinia, in the province of Cagliari, 
the capital of the small island (6 by 5 m.) of San Pietro (anc. 
Accipitrum or ‘UftaKoyvya-oi) off the west coast of Sardinia. Pop. 
(1901) 7693. It lies on the east coast of the island, 6 m. west 
by sea from Portoscuso, which is 47 m. west by rail from Cagliari. 
It was founded in 1737 by Charles Emmanuel III. of Savoy, 
who planted a colony of Genoese, whose dialect and costume 
still prevail. In 1798 it was attacked by the Tunisians and 933 
inhabitants taken away as slaves. They were ransomed after 
five years and the place fortified. It is now a centre of the 
tunny fishery, and there are manganese mines also. The coral 
banks, which were once important, are now exhausted. Three 
m. to the south-east is the island of S. Antioco. 

CARLOMAN (828-880), king of Bavaria and Italy, was the 
eldest son of Louis the German, king of the East Franks. In 
856 he undertook the defence of the eastern frontier of Bavaria 
against the Bohemians and Moravians, and won considerable 
fame in various campaigns. He married a daughter of Ernest, 
count of the Bohemian mark, and in conjunction with his 
father-in-law resisted the authority of his father in 861. For 
some years he alternated between rebellion and submission to 
his father, but in 865 an arrangement was made by which he 
became possessed of Bavaria and Carinthia as his expectant share 
of the kingdom of Louis. During the troubles between Louis and 
his two younger sons Carloman remained faithful to his father, 
and carried on the war with the Moravians so successfully that 
in 870 their territory was completely under the power of the 
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Franks; and when peace was made at Forchheim in 874, they 
recognized the Frankish supremacy. In 875 the emperor Louis II. 
died, having named his cousin Carloman us his successor in Italy. 
Carloman crossed the Alps to claim his inheritance, but was 
cajoled into returning by the king of the West Franks, Charles 
the Bald. In 876, on his father’s death, Carloman became 
actually king of Bavaria, and after a short campaign against the 
Moravians he went again to Italy in 877 and was crowned king 
of the Lombards at I’avia; but his negotiations with Pope 
John VIII. for the imjx-rial crown were fruitless, and personal 
illness added to the outbreak of an epidemic in his army com¬ 
pelled him to return to Bavaria. Stricken with paralysis, 
Carloman was unable to prevent his brother Louis from seizing 
Bavaria ; so making a virtue of necessity, he bequeathed the 
whole of his lands to Louis. He died on the 22nd of September 
880 at Ottingen, where he was buried, leaving an illegitimate 
son, afterwards the emperor Arnulf. 

See " AnnalesFuldenses," " Annalcs Bertiniani.” Regino von Prum, 
" Chronioon,” all in the MonuntetUa Oermaniae hisUmca. Siviptnres, 
n.incl i. (Hanover and Bei lin, i«2(i-i8y2); E. Muhllxichcr, Die Regi yten 
ilet KaUerreichs uiiter di'ii Karutingirn (Innsbruck, :88i); .nnd K, 
Duinmler, Geschirhte des ostlrdiikisehen Reiches (Leipzig, 1887-1888). 

CARLOMAK, the name of three Frankish princes. 

Cakloman (d. 754), mayor of the palace under the Merovingian 
kings, was a son of Charles Martel, and, together with his brother. 
Pippin the Short, became mayor on his father’s death in 741, 
administering the eastern part of the Frankish kingdom. He 
was successful in extending the power of the Franks in various 
wars with his troublesome neighbours, and was not less zealous 
in seeking to strengthen and reform the ehurch in the lands 
under his rule. In 747 Carloman laid down his office and retired 
to a monasteiy which he founded on Monte Soracte, but troubled 
by the number of his visitors, he subsequently entered a monastery 
on Monte, Casino. He died at Vienne on the 17th of August 754. 

Cari.oman (751-771), king of the Franks, was a son of King 
I’ippin the Short, and consequently a brother of Charlemagne. 
The brothers became joint kings of the Franks on Pippin’s 
death in 768, and some trouble which broke out between them 
over the conduct of the war in Aquitaine was followed by Carlo- 
man ’s death at Samou.ssy on the 4th of December 771. He married 
Gerberga, a daughter of Desidcrius, king of the lajmbards, who, 
together with her children, vanished from history soon after her 
husband’s death. 

Cari.oman (d. 884), king of France, was the eldest son of King 
T.ouis II., the Stammerer, and became king, together with his 
brother Louis III., on his father's death in 879. Although some 
doubts were cast upon their legitimacy, the brothers obtained 
recognition and in 880 made a division of the kingdom, Carloman 
receiving Burgundy and the southern part of France. In 882 he 
became sole king owing to his brother’s death, but the kingdom 
was in a very deplorable condition, and his power was very 
circumscribed. Carloman met his death while hunting on the 
i2th of December 884. 

See E. Lavisae, Histoire de France, tome ii, (Paris, 1903). 

CARLOS I. (1863-1908), king of Portugal, the third sovereign 
of Portugal of the line of Hraganza-Coburg, son of King I/juis I. 
and Maria Pia, daughter of King Victor Emmanuel of Italy, 
was horn on the 28th of September 1863, When about twenty 
years of age he spent a considerable time in travelling, visiting 
England in 1883. On the 22nd of May 1886 he married Marie 
Am 61 ie, daughter of Philippe, due d’Orldans, comte de Paris, 
and on the death of his father (19th of October 1889) he suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne of Portugal. In that year the British 
government found it necessary to make formal remonstrances 
against Portuguese encroachments in South Africa, and relations 
between the two countries were greatly strained for some time. 
The king’s attitude during this critical period was one of concilia¬ 
tion, and his temperate, though firm, speech on opening the 
Cortes in January 1890 did much to strengthen the party of 
peace. In 1900-1901 also his friendly attitude towards Great 
Britain was shown by cordial toasts at a banquet to the officers 
of the British fleet at Lisbon. King Carlos distinguished himself 
as a patron of science and literature, and was himself an artist 


: of some repute. In March 1894 he took a very active part in 
' the celebration of the 500th anniversary of the birth of Prince 
Henry the Navigator, and a year later he decorated the Portuguese 
poet, JoSo de Dcus, with much honour at Lisbon. He took a 
great personal interest in deepi-sea soundings and marine explora¬ 
tion, and published an account of some of his own investiga¬ 
tions, the results themselves being shown at an oceanographic 
exhibition opened by him on the 12th of April 1897. In May 
1907 the king suspended the constitution of Portugal and 
temporarily appointed Senhor Franco as dictator with a view 
to carrying out certain necessary reforms. Some discontent 
was aroused by this proceeding ; this was incTeased by Franco’s 
drastic measures, and on the ist of February 1908 King Carlos 
and his elder son, Louis, duke of Braganza (1887-1908), were 
assassinated whilst driving through the streets of Lisbon. The 
king was succeeded by his only surviving son, Manuel, duke of 
Beja (b. 1889), who took the title of Manuel II. 

Sec 5 . hi. Ill Rei D. Carlos I. e sua obra artistiia e scienliftca 
(Lisbon, 1908). 

CARLOS, DON (1545-1568), prince of Asturias, was the son of 
Philip II. king of Spain, by his first wife Maria, daughter of Jolm 
III., king of Portugal, and was born at Valladolid on the 8th of 
July 1545. His mother died a few days after his birth, and the 
prince, who was very delicate, grew up proud, wilful and indolent, 
and soon began to show signs of insanity. In 1559 he was be¬ 
trothed to Elizabeth, daughter of Henry II., king of France, 
a lady who a few months later became the third wife of his 
father; in 1560 he was recognized as the heir to the throne of 
Castile, and three years later to that of Aragon. Other brides 
were thensuggested for the prince; Mary,queen of Scots, Margaret, 
another daughter of Henry II., and Anne, a daughter of the 
emperor Maximilian II.; but meanwhile his mental derangement 
had become much more acute, and his condition could no longer 
be kept secret. In 1562 he met with an accident which was 
followed by a serious illness, and after his recovery he showed 
more obvious signs of insanity, while his conduct both in public 
and in private was extremely vicious and disorderly. He took 
a marked dislike to the duke of Alva, possibly because he wished 
to proceed to the Netherlands instead of the duke, and he 
exhibited a morbid antipathy towards his father, whose murder 
he even contemplated. At length in January 1568, when he had 
made preparations for flight from Spain, he was placed in con¬ 
finement by order of Philip, and on the 24th of July of the same 
year he died. This event is still enveloped in some mystery. 
Philip has been accused of murdering his son, and from what 
is known of the king’s character this supposition is by no means 
improbable. It is known that the king appointed commissioners 
to try the prince, and he may have been put to death for treason in 
accordance with their verdict. It has also been suggested that 
his crime was heresy, and that his death was due to poison, and 
other solutions of the mystery have been put forward. On the 
other hand, it should he remembered that the health of Carlos 
was very poor, and that his outrageous behaviour in captivity 
would have undermined a much stronger constitution than his 
own. Consequently there is nothing strange or surprising in 
his death from natural causes, and while no decisive verdict 
upon this question can be given, Philip may perhaps be granted the 
benefit of the doubt. By some writers the sad fate and early 
death of Carlos have been connected with the story of his unlaw¬ 
ful attachment to his promised bride, Elizabeth, .who soon 
became his stepmother, and whose death followed so (quickly 
upon his own. There is circumstantial evidence for this tale. 
The loss of an affianced bride, followed by hatred between 
supplanted and supplanter, who were father and son, then the 
increasing infirmity of the slighted prince, and finally the almost 
simultaneous deaths of the pair. But mature historical research 
dismisses this story as a fable. It has, however, served as the 
subject for romance. Schiller and Alfieri, J. G. de Campristron 
in Andronic, and Lord John Russell have made it the subject 
of dramas, and other dramas based upon the life of Don Carlos 
have been written by Thomas Otway, M. A. Chfeier, J. P. de 
Montalvan, and D. X. de Enciso, 
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See C. V. cle Saint Rial. Dan Carlos, nmvtUe hislorii/tf! (Paris, 
lf>7i). This Riees the story of the attaclunent ot Carlos and Eliza- 
both, whil h has been refuted by L. von Ranke, Zin (lesihiclUc Jvs 
dan Carlin (t'ieima, iSzri) ; anti J. A. I.lofeute, Histoire crilii/tie rfe 
rinqm'sittim (Krench translation, Paris, 1817). See also b. 1 ’. 
Gacliard, Don Carlos el Pkilippe II (llrussels. i8f>j); C. de Mouy, 
Don Catlos el Philippe II (J’aris, iSO.d ; M. BudinRcr, Don Ciiilm, 
Hall nnd Toil (Vienna, rSni) ; 1 .. A. WarnkiiniR, Don Carlos, l.rhen, 
I'rrhaftung nnd T,id (StnttRarl, 1804) ; W. Maurenbrecher. Don 
Carlos (Berlin, rSyti); anti W. 11 . Prescott, History of the iietpi of 
Philip II. vol. ii. (I.ondon, 1855, 1839). 

CARLOS, DON (1788-1855), the first of the Carlist claimants 
of the throne of .Spain, was the second surviving son of King 
Charles IV. and his wife, Louisa Maria of Parma. He was bom 
on the 29th of March 1788, and was christened Carlos Maria 
Isidro. P'rom 1808 till 1814 he was a prisoner in Prance at 
Valen^ay with his brothers, who had been imprisoned by Napoleon 
when he seized the whole royal family of Spain at Bayonne. 
After his return he lived quietly ns a prince at Madrid. In 
September 1816 he married Maria P'rancesca dc Asis, daughter 
of King John VI. of Portugal, and sister of the second wife of 
his elder brother King P'erdinand VII. Though he took no part 
in the government of Spain, except to hold a few formal offircs, 
Don Carlos was known for the rigid orthodoxy of his religious 
opinions, the piety of his life, and his firm belief in the divine 
right of kings to govern despotically. During the revolutionaiy’ 
troubles of 1820-1823 'i*’ '*'^8 threatened by the extreme radicals, 
but no attack was made on him. When the revolutionary 
agitation was put down by French intervention in 18:3, Don 
Carlos continued to behave as the affectionate brother and 
loyal subject of Ferdinand \'J 1 . Th<! fandly affection between 
them was undoubtedly sineerc, anti was one of the very few 
amiable traits in the character of the elder brother. Towards 
the close of P'erdinand's reign Don Carlos was forced against his 
own will into the position of a party leader, or rather into the 
position of a prince whom a great party was forced to take as 
Its leader. The extreme clericals among the .Sp.iniitrds, who were 
the partisans of despotism becati.se they rightly considered 
it as most favotirable to the church, began to be discontented 
with King P’erdinand, who seemed wanting in energy. When 
the king showed his intention to alter the law of succession in 
order to secure the crown for his daughter Isabella, the clericals 
(in the Spanish phra.se, “apostdlieos ") banded to protect the 
rights of Don Carlos, There can be no question that if he had 
been disposed to place him.self at the head of an insurrection he 
would have been followed, and might have put Ferdinand under 
restraint. But Don Carlos held his principles honestly. He 
considered rebellion as a sin in a prince as much as in other men, 
and as wicked when made by “ apostolicos ” as by liberals. 
He would do no more than assert his rights, and those of his 
children, in w'ords. His wife and her sister, the princess of 
Beira, widow of his first cousin the infante Pedro, were less 
scruptilous. They w'ere actively engaged in intrigues with the 
“ apostdlicos.” In March 1833 the princess of Beira was informed 
by the king that her brolher Don Miguel, then regent in Portugal, 
desired her jiresence, and that she must pay him a visit. On 
the i6th of March Don Carlos left for Portugal with his wife, 
in company with the princess, after an interview with his brother 
the king which is said to have been friendly. In the following 
month he was called upon by the king to swear allegiance to the 
infanta Isabella, afterwards queen. Don Carlos refused, in 
res|iectful fertns but with great firmness, to renounce his rights 
and those of his sons, in a public letter dated the 2qth of April. 
The death of his brother on the 29th of September 1833 gave him 
an opportunity to vindicate his claims without offence to his 
principles, for in his own opinion and that of his partisans he 
was now king. But he was entangled in the civil war of Portugal 
and was shut off from Spain. He did, and perhaps could do, 
nothing to direct the Spaniards who rose on his behalf, and had 
proclaimed him king as Charles V. When the Miguelite partv 
was beaten in Portugal, Don Carlos escaped to England on the 
1st of June 1834 in H.M.S. “ Donegal.” His stay in England 
was short. On the and of July he passed over to France, where 
he w'as actively aided by the legitimist party, and on the nth 


he joiijed his partisans at Elizondo in the valley of Bastan, in 
the western Pyrenees. On the 27th of October of this year 
he was deprived of his rights as infante by a royal decree, con¬ 
firmed by the Cortes on the :5th of January 1837. Don Carlos 
remained in Spain till the defeat of his party, and then escaped 
to France on the 14th of September 1839. During these years 
he accompanied his armies, without displaying any of the qualities 
of a general or even much personal courage. But he endured a 
good deal of hardship,and was often compelled to take to hiding in 
the hills. On these occasions he was often carried over difficult 
places on the back of a stout guide commonly known as the royal 
jacka.ss {burro real). The semblance of a court which he main¬ 
tained was torn by incessant personal intrigues, and by con¬ 
flicts between his generals and the ecclesiastics who exercised 
unbounded influence over his mind. The defeat of his cause, 
which had many chances of success, was unijuestionably due to 
a very large c.\lent to his want of capacity, his apathy, and his 
increa.sing absorption in practices of puerile piety. His first 
wife having died in Englanrl, Don Carlos married her elder sister, 
the princess of Beira, in Biscay in October 1837. After his 
flight from .Spain, I )on Carlos lead a life of increasing insignificance. 
He abdicated in May 1845, took a title of count of Molina, and 
died at Trieste on the loth of March 1855. 

By his first marriage, Don Carlos had three .sons, Charles 
(1818-1861), John (1822-1887), and Ferdinand (tSzg 18O1). 
Charles succeeded to the claims of his father, and was known to 
his partisans as Don Carlos VI., hut was more commonly known 
as the count of Montemolin. In 1846, when the marriage of queen 
Isabella was being negotiated, the Austrian government endeav¬ 
oured to arrange an alliance between her and the count of 
Montemolin. But lus he insisted on the complete recognition of 
his rights, the Spanish government refu.sed to hear of him as 
a candidate. The Carlists took up urims on his behalf between 
1.846 and 1848, but the count, who hud been expelled from 
hVance by the police, did not join them in the field. In April 
1860 he and his brolher Ferdinand landed at San Carlos de la 
Kdpila, at the mouth of the Eliro, in company with a feather- 
headed officer named Ortega, who held a command in the Balearic 
islands. They hoped to profit by the fact that the bulk of the 
.Spanish army was absent in a war with Morocco. But no Carlist 
rising took place. The men who had been brought from the 
islands by Ortega deserted him. Montemolin and his brother, 
together with their devoted partisan Oenend Elio, who had 
accompanied them from exile, lurked in hiding for a fortnight and 
were then captured. Ortega was shot, but tlic (trinces saved I heir 
lives, and that of Elio, by making an abject surrender of their 
claims. When he had been allowed to escape and had reached 
Cologne, the count of Montemolin publicly retracted his renunica- 
tion on the 15th of June, on the ignominious ground that it had 
been extorted by fear. Montemolin and his brother Ferdinand 
died within a fortnight of one anotlicr in January 1861 without 
issue. 

The third brother, John, who htid advanced his own claims 
before his brother's retraction, now came forward as the repre¬ 
sentative of the legitimist and Carlist cause. As he had shown 
a disposition to accept lilieralism, and to make concessions to 
the spirit of the age, he was unpopular with the party. On the 
3rd of October 1868 he made a formal renunciation in favour of 
ins son Charles (Don Carlos VIE), who is separately noticed below. 

See Hermann Baumgarten, Gesehiehte Spaniens (laiipzig. 1B61); 
H. Butler Clarke, Modern Spain (Cambridge, 1906), w'hich contains a 
useful bibliograpiiy. 

CARLOS, DON (Charles Maria de los Dolores Juan 
Isidore Joseph Francis Quirin Antony Michael Oabriel 
Raphael)(i848-i 909), prince of Bourbon, claimant, as Don Carlos 
VIL, to the throne of Spain, was bom at Laibach on the .30th 
of March 1848, being the eldest surviving son of Don Juan (John) 
of Bourbon and of the archduchess Maria Beatrix, daughter of 
Francis IV., duke of Modena. Don Carlos was the grandson of 
the first pretender, noticed above. He married in February) 867, 
at Frohsdorf, Princess Marguerite, daughter of the duke of Parma 
and niece of the comte de Chambord, who was bom on the ist 
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of January 1847, and who bore him a son, Don Jaime, in 1870, 
and three daughters. Don Carlos boldly asserted his pretensions 
to the throne of Spain two years after the revolution of 1868 
had driven Isabella II. and the other branch of the Bour¬ 

bons into exile. His manifesto, addressed to his brother Alphonso, 
name.sake of his rival, Alphonso XII., found an echo in the 
fanatical priesthood and peasantry’ of many provinces of the 
Peninsula, but little support among the more enlightened 
middle classes, especially in the towns. The first rising was 
started in Catalonia by the brother of the pretender, who himself 
entered Spain by way of Vera, in the Basque provinces, on the 
2ist of May 1872. The troops of King Amadeus under General 
Moriones, a progressist ofiicer, who was one of Spain’s ablest 
and most popular commanders, surprised and very nearly cap¬ 
tured the pretender at Oroquista, sending him a fugitive to France 
in headlong flight with a few followers. For more than a year 
he loitered about in the French Pyrenees, the guest of old noble 
houses who showed him much sympathy, while the French 
authorities winked at the fact that he was fomenting civil war 
in Spain, where his guerilla bands, many of them led by priests, 
committed atrocities, burning, pillaging, shooting prisoners of 
war, and not unfre<]uently ill-using even foreign residents and 
destroying their property. When the Federal Republic was 
proclaimed on the abdication of King Amadeus, the Carlists had 
overrun Spain to such an extent that they held all the interior 
of Navarre, the three Basque provinces, and a great part of 
Catalonia, Lower Aragon, and t'alcncia, and had made raids 
into the prox’inces of (ild Castile and Fstremadura. Don Curios 
re-entered Spain on the 15th of July 1873, just before the Carlists 
took Estella, in Navarre, which became, with Tolosa and Durango 
in the Basque provinces, his favourite residence. He displayed 
very lax morals and an apathy which displeased his staff and 
partisans. Don Carlos was present at .some fights around 
F.stella, and was in the neighbourhood of Bilbao during its 
famous siege of three months in 1874 until its relief by Marshals 
Serrano and Conclia on the 2nd of May. He was also present 
at the battle near Kstella on the 27th of June 1874, in which 
Marshal Concha was killed and the liberals were repulsed with 
loss. Twice he lost golden opportunities of making a nish for 
the capital—in 1873, during the Federal Republic, and after 
Concha’s di'ath. From the moment that his cousin Alphonso XII. 
was proclaimed king at Sagunto, at Valencia, in Madrid, and 
at Logroho, by General Campos, Daban, Jovellur, I’rimo de 
Rivera, and Laserna, the star of the pretender was on the wane. 
Only once, a few weeks after the Alphonsist restoration, the 
army of Don Carlos cheeked the Libi ral forces in Navarre, and 
surprised and made prisoners half a brigade, with guns and 
colours, at Lacar, almost under the eyes of the new king and his 
headquarters. This was the last Carlist success. The tide of war 
set in favour <if .\lph(mso XII., whose armies .swept the Carlist 
bands out of central Spain and Catalonia in 1875, while Marshal 
Quesada, in the upper Ebro valley, Navarre, and Ulava, prepared 
by a series of successful operations the final advance of 180,000 
men, headed by Quesada and the king, which defeated the Carlists 
at Estella, Pena Plata, and Flgueta, thus forcing Don Carlos 
with a few thousand faithful Carlists to retreat and surrender to 
the French frontier authorities in March 1876. 

The pretender went to Pan, and there, singularly enough, 
issued his proclamations bidding temporary adieu to the nation 
and to his volunteers from the same chateau where Queen 
Isabella, also a refugee, had issued hers in 1868. From that date 
Don Carlos became an exile and a wanderer, travelling much in 
the Old and New World, and raising some scandal by his mode of 
life. He fixed his residence for a time in England, then in Paris, 
from which ho w'as expelled at the request of the Madrid govern¬ 
ment, and next in Austria, before he took up his abode at 
Viarreggio in Italy. Like all pretenders, he never gave in, and 
his pretensions, haughtily reasserted, often troubled the courts 
and countries whose hospitality he enjoyed. His great dis¬ 
appointment was the coldness towards him of Pope 1.60 XIII., 
and the favour shown by that pontiff for Alphonso XII. and his 
godson, Alphonso XIII. Don Carlos had two splendid chances 
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of testing the power of his party in Spain, but failed to profit 
by them. The first was when he was invited to unfurl his flag 
on the death of Alphonso XII., when the perplexities and un¬ 
certainties of Castilian politics reached a climax during the first 
year of a long minority under a foreign queen-regent. The second 
was at the close of the war with the United States and after the 
loss of the colonies, when the discontent was so widespread 
that the Carlists were able to assure their prince that many 
Spaniards looked upon his cause as the one untried solution of the 
national difficulties. Don Carlos showed his usual lack of decision; 
he wavered between the advice of those who told him to unfurl 
his standard with a view to rally all the discontented and dis¬ 
appointed, and of tho.se who recommended him to wait until a great 
pnmunciamienlo, chiefly military, should be made in his favour— 
a day-dream founded upon the coquetting of General Weylcr and 
other officers with the Carlist senators and deputies in Madrid. 
Afterwards the pretender continued to ask his partisans to go 
on organizing their forces for action some day, and to push 
their propaganda and preparations, which was ca.sy enough 
in view of the indulgence shown them by all the governments 
of the regency and the open favour exhibited by many of the 
priesthood, especially in the rural districts, the religious orders, 
and the Jesuits, swarming all over the kingdom. After the 
death of to first wife in 1893, Don Carlos married in the following 
year Princess Marie Bertha of Rohan. He died on the 18th of 
July T909. His son by his first wife, Don Jaime, was educated 
m Austrian and British military schools before he entered the 
Russian army, in which he became a colonel of dragoons. 

CARLOW, a county of Ireland in the province of Leiastcr, 
bounded N. by the counties Kildare and Wicklow, E. by Wicklow 
and Wexford, S. by Wexford, and W. by Queen's county and 
Kilkenny. Excepting Louth, it is the smallest county in Ireland, 
having an area of 221,424 acres, or about 346 sq. m. The surface 
of the county is in general level or gently undulating, and of 
pleasing appearance, except the elevated tract of land known 
as the ridge of Old Leighlin (Gallows Hill Bog, 974 ft.), forming 
the lieginning of the coal-measures of Leinster, and the south¬ 
eastern portion of the county bordering on Wexford, where the 
wild and barren granitic elevations of Knockroe (1746 ft.) 
and Mount Leinster (2610 ft.) present a bolder aspect. Glacial 
deposits, which overspread the lower grounds, sometimes afford 
good examples of the ridge-forms known as eskers, as in the 
neighbourhood of Bagenalstown. There arc no lakes nor canals 
in the county, nor docs it contain the source of any important 
river; but on its western side it is intersected from north to 
.south by the Barrow, which is navigable throughout the county 
and affords means of communication with the port of Waterford; 
while on the eastern border the Slaney, which is not navigable 
in any part of its cour.se through the county, passes out of 
Carlow into Wexford at Newtownbany. 

Carlow is largely a granite county; but here the Leinster 
Chain does not form a uniform moorland. The mica-schists and 
Silurian slates of its eastern flank are seen in the diversified 
and hilly country on the pass over the shoulder of Mt. Leinster, 
between Newtownbarry and Borris. The highland drops west¬ 
ward to the valley of the Barrow, Carlow and Bagenalstown 
lying on Carboniferous Limestone, which here abuts upon the 
granite. On the west of the hollow, the high edge of the Castle- 
comer coalfields rises, scarps of limestone, grit, and coal-measures 
succeeding one another on the ascent. Formerly clay-ironstone 
was raised from the Upper Carboniferous strata. 

The soil is of great natural richness, and the country is among 
the most generally fertile in the island. Agriculture is the chief 
occupation of the inhabitants, but is not so fully developed as 
the capabilities of the land would suggest; in effect, the extent 
of land under tillage shows a distinctly retrograde movement, 
being rather more than half that under pasture. The pasture 
land is of excellent quality, and generally occupied as dairy farms, 
the butter made in this county maintaining a high reputation 
in the Dublin market. The farms are frequently large, and care 
is given to the breeding of cattle. Sheep and poultry, however, 
receive the greatest attention. The staple trade of the county is 
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m corn, flour, meal, butter and pro\’isions, which are exported 
in largo quantities. There are no manufactures. The sandstone 
of the county is frequently of such a nature as to split easily 
into layers, known in commerce as Carlow flags. 

I'orcclain clay exists in the neighbourhood of Tullow'; but no 
attempt is made to turn this product to use. 

The (ireat Southern & Western railway from Kildare toW’exford 
follows the river Harrow through the county, with a branch from 
Hagenalstown to Kilkenny, while another branch from the north 
terminates at 'I'ullow. 

As regards population (41,964 in i8qi ; 37,748 in iqot), 
the county shows a decrease among the more serious of Irish 
counties, and correspondingly heavy emigration returns. Of the 
total, about 8() % arc Roman Catholics, and nearly the whole 
arc rural. Carlow (pop. 6513), Hagenalstown (1882) and 
Tullow (1725) arc the only towns. The county is divided into 
seven baronies, and contains forty-four civil parishes and parts 
of parishes. It belongs to the Protestant diocese of Dublin and 
the Roman Catholic diocese of Kildare and Lcighlin. The 
assizes are held at Carlow, and quarter sessions at that town 
and also at Bagenalstown and Tullow. One member is returned 
to parliament. 

Carlow, under the name of Catherlogh, is among the counties 
generally considered to have been created in the reign of John. 
Leinster was confirmed as a lilx'rty to William Marshal, earl of 
Pembroke, by John, and Carlow, among other counties in this 
area, had the pri\’ileges of a pakitinate on descending to one of 
the earl’s heiresses. The relics of antiquity in the county com¬ 
prise large cromlechs at Browne's Hill near Carlow and at 
Hacketstown, and a rath near Lcighlin Bridge, in which were 
found several urns of baked earth, containing only small quan¬ 
tities of dust. Some relics of ecclesiastical and monastic buildings 
exist, and also the remains of several castles built after the 
ICnglish settlement. Old Lcighlin, where the 12th-century 
cathedral of St Lazerian is situated, is merely a village, although 
until the Union it returned two members to the Irish parliament. 

CARLOW, the county town of Co. Carlow, Ireland, on the 
navigable river Barrow. Pop. of urban district (iqoi) 6513. 
It is 56 m. S.W’. of Dublin by the (ireat Southern & VVestern 
railway. The castle (supposed to have been founded by Hugh 
de Lacy, appointed governor of Ireland in 1170, but sometimes 
attributed to King John), situated on an eminence overlooking 
the rit er, is still a chief feature of attraction in the general 
view of the town, although there is not much of the origitial 
building left. It consisted of a hollow quadrangle, with a 
massive round tower at each angle. The principal buildings are 
the Roman Catholic College of St Patrick (1793), “ plam but 
spacious building in a picturesque park adjoining the Roman 
Catholic cathedral of the diocese of Kildare and la-ighlin; the 
Protestant parish church, with a handsome steeple of modern 
erection; the court-house, where the assizes are held, an octagonal 
stone building with a handsome Ionic portico; and other county 
buildings. The cathedral, in the Perpendicular style, has a 
highly ornamented west front, and a monument to Bishop James 
Doyle (d. 1834). The Wellington Bridge over the river Barrow 
connects Carlow with the suburb of Graiguc. Two m. N.E. of 
the town is one of the finest cromlechs in Ireland, and 3 m. 
to the west is the notable chureh, of Norman and pre-Norman 
date, of Killeshin in Queen’s county. The industries of Carlow 
consist of brewing and flour-milling, and a considerable trade is 
carried on in the sale of butter and eggs. 

Carlow was of early importance. In the reign of Edward III. 
the king’s exchequer wiis removed thither, and £500, a large 
sum at that period, applied towards surrounding the town with 
a strong wall. In the early part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
the castle was taken, and the town burned by the Irish chieftain, 
Rory Oge O'More. When summoned to surrender by Ireton, 
the Commonwealth general, during the war of 1641, Carlow 
submitted without resistance. In the insurrection of 1798 the 
castle was attacked by an undisciplined body of insurgents. 
They were speedily repulsed, and suffered severe loss, no quarter 
being given; and, in the confusion of their flight, many of the 


insurgents took refuge in housci!, wliich the king’s troops im¬ 
mediately .set on fire. Carlow obtained a charter of incorporation 
as early as the 13th century, and was reincorporated, with 
enlarged privileges, by James 1 . The corporation, which was 
styled “ The Sovereign, Free Burgesses and Commonalty of 
the Borough of Catherlogh," was authorized to return two 
members to the Irish parliament. The town returned one 
member to the Imperial parliament until 1885. 

CARLSBAD, or Kaiser - Karlsbad (Czech Karhivy Vary), 
a town and celebrated watering-place of Bohemia, Austria, 
116 m. W.N.W. of Prague by rail. J*op. (1900) 14,640. It is 
situated at an altitude of 1227 ft. and lies in the beautiful 
narrow and winding valley of the Tepl at ils junction with the 
Eger, being hemmed in by precipitous granite hills, covered with 
magnificent forests of pine. The town is spread on both banks 
of the river and in the valley of the Eger, its hou.ses being built 
up the mountain sides in tier above tier of terraces approached 
by long flights of steps or steep and tortuous roads. This 
irregularity of site and plan, together with the varied form and 
high-pitched roofs of the houiies,makes the place very picturesque. 
Among the principal buildings of Carlsbad are the Catholic 
parish church, built in 1732-1736 in rococo style; the gorgeous 
Russian church, finished in 1897 ; the English church; and a 
handsome synagogue. In the first rank of the other buildings 
stands the famous Muhibrunnen Colonnade, erected between 
1871 and 1878, which, with its 103 monolithic granite Corinthian 
columns, is a fine example of modern cla.ssical architecture; 
the Knrhaus (18(15) i fbe magnificent Kmsnhad, built in 1895 
in the French Renaissance style, and several other bathing 
establishments; the .Sprudel Colonnade, an imposing iron and 
glass structure, built in 1879, within which rises the .Sprudel, 
the principal spring of Carlsbad ; and several hospitals and 
hospices for poor patients. Both hanks of the Tepl are proviiled 
with quais, planted with trees, which constitute the chief pro¬ 
menades of the centre of the town ; and there are, besides, a 
municipal park and several public gardens. 

The mineral springs, to which Carlsbad owes its fame, rise 
from beneath a very hard kind of rock, known as Sprudelschalc or 
Sprudeldecke, beneath which it is believed that there exists 
a large common reservoir of the hot mineral water, known as 
the Sprudclkessel. Several artificial apertures in the rock have 
been made for the escape of the steam of this subterranean 
cauldron, which, owing to the incrustations deposited by the 
water, require to be cleared at regular intervals. Altogether 
there are seventeen warm springs, with a temperature varving 
from 164° F. to 107-7° I'-j “nd two cold ones. The oldest, best- 
known, and at the same time the most copious spring is the 
Sprudel, a hot gcy.ser with a temperature of 164° F., which 
gushes up in jets of 1 j ft. thick to a height of about 3J ft., and 
delivers about 405 gallons of water per minute. Other springs 
arc the Muhibrunnen, with a temperature of 121° F., which is 
after the Sprudel the most used spring; the Neubrunnen 
(138° F.); the Kaiser-Karl-Quelle (112° F.); the Theresien- 
brunnen (134° F.), &c. The warm springs belong to the class 
of alkaline-saline waters and have all the same chemical com¬ 
position, varying only in their degree of temperature. The 
chemical composition of the Sprudel, taken to a thousand parts 
of water, is; 2-405 sulphate of soda, 1-298 bicarbonate of soda, 
1-042 chloride of soda, 0-186 sulphate of potash, 0-166 bicarbonate 
of magnesia, 0-012 bicarbonate of lithium, and 0-966 carbonic 
acid gas. They contain also traces of arsenic, antimony, selenium, 
rubidium, tin and organic substances. The water is colourless and 
odourless, with a slightly acidulated and salt taste, and has a 
specific grav'ity of 1-0053 at 64-4“ F. The waters are used both 
for drinking and batiiing, and are very beneficent in cases of liver 
affections, biliary and renal calculi, diabetes, gout, rheumatism, 
and uric acid troubles. They are very powerful in their effect 
and must not be used except under medical direction, and during 
the cure, a carefully-regulated diet must be observed, coupled 
with a moderate amount of exercise in the open air. The number 
of visitors in 1901 was 51,454 ; in 1756 it was only 257 ; in 1828 
it was 3713; and it attained 14,182 in 1869, 34i39^ ‘Q 
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Carlsbad is encircled by mountains, covered with beautiful 
forests of pine, which are made accessible by well-kept paths. 
Just above the town towers the Hirschensprung (i6jo ft.), 
a little farther the Freundschaftshohe (1722 ft.); the Franz- 
Josefs-Hiihc (1663 ft); and the Aberg (iqSo ft.). On the 
opposite bank of the Tepl lies the Rudolfslibhe (1370 ft.); 
the Dreikreuzberg (1805 ft.); the Konig Otto’s Hbhe (i960 ft.); 
and the Ewiges Leben (2086 ft.), with the Stcplianiewarte, a 
tower, 98 ft. high, built in 1889, which commands a superb view. 
The town is the centre of the porcelain and stoneware industry 
of Bohemia, and manufactures a special liqueur (Karlsbader 
Bitter), besides various objects from the Sprudcl rock and con¬ 
fectionery. It exported, in iqoi, 2| millions of bottles of mineral 
water, and 160,000 tb of .Sprudel salt, /.e. salt obtained by 
evaporation from the water of the Spriidel. 

Many interesting places are to be found near Carlsbad. To 
the north is the village of Dallwitz, with a porcelain factory, 
a handsome castle and lieautifnl oaks extolled by Theodor 
Korner. under which he composed in 1812 his touching elegy on 
the downfall of Germany. To the east is the watering-place of 
Giesshubl-Pochstein with celebrated springs, which contain 
alkaline waters impregnated with carbonic acid gas. To the west 
in the valley of the F.ger, the village of Aich, with a porcelain 
factor)-, and a little farther the much-visited Hans Heiling's 
Kock, a w’ild and romantic spot, with which a very touching 
legend is connected. To the .south-east I he ruined castle of 
Engelhaus, situated on a rock of phonolite, 2340 ft. high, built 
probably in the first part of the 13th century and destroyed by 
the Swedes in 1635. At the foot of the mountain lies the actual 
village of Engelhaus. 

.According to legend the springs of Carlsbad were discovered 
during a hunting expedition by the emperor Charles IV., who 
built the town, whieh derives its name from him, on both banks 
of the Tepl. But the hot springs were already known two 
centuries before, as is indicated b)- the name of the river Tefyl 
(warm), under which name the river was known in the 12th 
century. Besides, on the same spot stood already in the 13th 
century a place called Vary, which means the Sprudel. The 
truth is, that the emperor Charles IV., after being cured here, 
built about 1358 a castle in the ncigbbourhooil and accorded 
many privileges to the town. It obtained its charter as a town 
in 1370; the fame of the waters spread and it was created a royal 
free town in 1707 by the emperor Joseph 1 . The waters were 
used only for bathing purposes until 1520, when they began to be 
prescribed also for drinking. The first Kurhaus was erected in 
1711 near the Miihlbrunnen. and was replaced by a larger one, 
built in 1761 by the empress Maria ’Theresa. Carlsbad was 
nearly completely destroyed by fire in 1604, and another great 
fire raged here in 1759. It also suffered much from inundations, 
especially in 1582 and 1890. In August 1819 a meeting of the 
ministers of the German courts took place here under the presi¬ 
dency of Prince Metternich, when many reactionary measures, 
embodied in the so-calleil " Carlsitad Decrees ” (.see below), 
were agreed upon and introduced in the various states of the 
German Confederation. 

Among the extensive literature of the place sec Mannl, Carlsbad 
and its Mineral Springs (Leipzig, 1830) ; Cartellicri. Karlsbad als 
Ktmirt (Karlsl>ad. l888); Friedenthal. Her Kurort Karlsbad Topo- 
graphist h and Midiiinin h (KurlslKul. 1805). 

CARLSBAD DECREES {Karlsbader Beschliisse), the name 
usually given to a series of resolutions (Beschliisse) passed by a 
conference of the ministers and envoys of the more important 
German states, held at Carlsbad from the 6th to the 31st of 
August 1819. The occasion of the meeting was the desire of 
Prince Metternich to take advantage of the consternation caused 
by recent revolutionary outrages (especially the murder of the 
dramatist Kotzebue by Karl Sand) to persuade the German 
governments to combine in a system for the suppression of the 
Liberal agitation in Germany. The pretended urgency of the 
case served as the excuse for only inviting to the conference those 
states whose ministers happened to be visiting Carlsltad at the 
time. The conferences were, therefore, actually attended by 
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the representatives of Austria, Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, Wiirt- 
temberg, Hanover, Baden, Nassau and Mecklenburg; at the 
fourth conference (August 9th) Baron von Fritsch, minister of 
slate for .Saxe-Weimar, who “ happened to be present ” at 
Carlsbad on that day, attended by special invitation. Prince 
Metternich presided over the conferences, and F'ricdrich von 
Gentz acted as secretary. 

'The business to be discussed, as announced in Mettcrnich’s 
opening address, was twofold : (1) Matters of urgent importance 
necessitating immediate action ; (2) Questions affecting the 
fundamental constitution of the (ierman Confederation, demand¬ 
ing more careful and prolonged discussion. To the first class 
belonged (a) the urgent nece.ssity for a uniform system of press 
regulation in Germany : (b) the most urgent measures in regard 
to the supervision of universities and schools ; (c) measures in 
view of the already discovered machinations of the political 
parties. 'To the second class belonged (a) the more clear 
definition of article XU I. of the Act of Confederation (i.e. state 
constitutions); (b) the creation of a permanent federal supreme 
court; (c) the creation of a federal executive organization 
(Bundes-Execuimts Ordnung) armed with power to make the 
decrees of the diet and the judgments of the high court effective ; 
(d) the facilitation of commercial intercourse within the con¬ 
federation in accordance with article XIX. of the Act of Con¬ 
federation (Bfilage A. zum ersten Prolokoll, Martens, iv. p. 74). 

'I’hcse questions were debated in twenty-three formal confer¬ 
ences. On the issues raised by the first class there was practical 
unanimity. All were agreed that the state of (iermany demanded 
disciplinary measures, and as the result of the deliberations it 
was determined to lay liefore the federal diet definite proposals 
for (I) a un iform press censorship over all periodical publicatii ms ; 
(2) a system iif “ curators ” to supcr\'ise the education given 
in universities and schools, with disciplinary enactments against 
professors and teachers who should use their position for purposes 
of political propaganda ; (3) the erection of a central commission 
at Mainz, armed with inquisitorial powers, for the purpose of 
unmasking the widespread revolutionary conspiracy, the exist¬ 
ence of which was assumed. 

On the questions raised under the second class there was more 
fundamental difference of opinion, and by far the greater part 
of the time of the conference was occupied in discussing the 
burning question of the due interpretation of article XI 11 . 
The controversy raged round the distinction between “ assemblies 
of estates,” as laid down in the article, and “ representative 
a.ssemblies,” such as had been already established in several 
German states. Gentz, in an elaborate memorandum (Neben- 
beilage zum siebenten Prolokoll, iv. p. 102), laid down that 
representation by estates was the only system compatible with 
the con.servativc principle, as the “ outcome of a well-ordered 
civil society, in which the relations and rights of the several 
estates are due to the peculiar position of the classes and cor¬ 
porations on which they are bused, which have been from time to 
time modified by law without detracting from the essentials of the 
sovereign power ” ; whereas representative assemblies are based 
on “ the sovereignty of the people.” In answer to this, Count 
Wintzingerode, on behalf of the king of Wiirttemberg, placed 
on record (Nebenbeilage s zum neunten Prolokoll, p. 147) a protest, 
in which he urged that to insist on the system of estates would be 
to stereotype caste distinctions foreign to the whole spirit of the 
age, would alienate public opinion from the governments, and 
—if enforced by the central power—would violate the sovereign 
independence of those states whieh, like Wiirttemberg, liad 
already established representative constitutions. 

Though the majority of the ministers present favoured the 
Austrian interpretation of article XIII. as elaborated by Gentz, 
they were as little prepared as the representative of WUrttem- 
berg to agree to any hasty measures for strengthening the 
federal government at the expense of the jealously guarded 
prerogatives of the minor sovereignties. The result was that the 
constitutional questions fulling under the second class were 
reserved for further discussion at a general conference of German 
j ministers to be summoned at Vienna later in the year. The 
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effective Carlsbad resolutions, subsequently issued as laws by 
the federal diet, were therefore only those dealing with the 
curbing of the “ revolutionary ” agitation. For the results of 
their operation see Germany : History. 

The acts, protocols and re.solutions of the conference of Carlsbad 
are given in M. de Martens s Nouveau Recueil giiu iul tie trailes. &c., 
t. 4, pp. 8-i0() (Gottingen. 184(1). An interesting criticism of the 
Curlsiiad Decrees is apjiended (p. 160). addres.se(l by Uaron Hans 
von Gagern. l.iixemfiiirg representative in tlie federal diet, to 
Baron von I’lessen, Mecklenburg plenipotentiary at the conference 
of Carlsbad. (W. A. 1 '.) 

CARLSTADT, Karlstadt or Karolostadt (1480-1541), 
German reformer, whose real name was Andreas Rudolf Btiden- 
stein, was horn at Carlstadt in Bohemia, lie entered the 
university of Erfurt in the winter term of 1409-1500, and re¬ 
mained there till 1503, when he went to Cologne. In the winter 
term of 1504-1505 he transferred himself to the newly founded 
university of Wittenberg, where he soon established his repu¬ 
tation as a teacher of philosophy, and a zealous champion of 
the scholastic system of Thomas .'Vquinas, against the revised 
nominalism associated with the name of Occam. In 1508 he 
was made canon of the Allerheiligetislift, a collegiate church 
incorporated in the university ; and in 1510 he became doctor of 
theology and archdeacon, his duties lieing to preach, to say mass 
once a week and to lecture before the university; in 1513 he 
was appointed ordinary professor of theology. In 1515 he went 
to Rome, where with a view to becoming provost of the Atler- 
heiligenstift he studied law, taking his degree as doctor juris 
utriusque. His experiences in the papal city produced upon him 
the same effect as upon Luther, and when in 1516 he returned to 
Germany it was as an ardent opponent of the Thomist philo.sophy 
and as a champion of the Augustinian doctrine of the impotence 
of the human will and salvation through Divine grace alone. 
The :5i theses of Carlstadt, dated the 16th of September 1516, 
discovered by Theodor Kolde (“ Wittenberger Disputations- 
lltesen ” in Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte, xi. p. 448, &c.), 
prove that, so far from owing his change of view to Luther’s 
influence, he was at this time actually in advance of Luther. 
The two reformers were, in fart, never friends; though from the 
end of 1516 onwards the development of each was considerably 
influenced by the other. 

In the spring of 1518, in reply to Eck’s Obelisci, an attack on 
Luther’s 95 theses, Carlstadt published a series of theses, main¬ 
taining the supremacy of the Holy Scriptures (which he regarded 
as verbally inspired) over ecclesiastical tradition and the authority 
of the fathers, and asserting the liability of general councils to 
error. Eck challenged him to a public disputation, in which 
Luther also took part, and which lasted from the 27th of June 
to the 15th of July 1519. In this dialectical warfare Carlstadt 
was no match for Eck : but the dispute only .served to confirm 
him in his revolt from the dominant tlieology, and in three violent 
polemical treatises against Eck he proclaimed the doctrine of the 
exclusive operation of grace in the justification of believers. 

This attitude led him in 1520, by a logical development, to an 
open attack on all those ecclesiastical practices in which the 
doctrine of justification by works had become crystallized; 
e.g. indulgences and the abuse of holy water and consecrated 
salt. At the same time he appeared as the first of modem biblical 
critics, denying the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch and 
classing the Scriptures into three categories of different value in 
accordancT with the degrees of certainty as to their traditional 
origin. He still, however, maintained the doctrine of verbal 
inspiration, and attacked Luther for rejecting the epistle of James. 
In 1520 Carlstadt’s name was included in the papal bull ex¬ 
communicating Luther; after a momentary hesitation he decided 
to remain firm in his protestant attitude, published an appeal 
from the pope to a general council, and attacked the corruptions 
of the papacy itself in a treatise on “ the holiness of the pope ” 
(Von papstlicher lleiligkeit, October 17th, 1520). 

In May 1521 Carlstadt went to Denmark, on the invitation of 
King Christian IL, to assist in the reform of the church ; but his 
disposition was anything hut conciliatory, and, though his 
influence is traceable in the royal law of the 26th of May 1521 


abolishing the celibacy of the clergy, he was forced, by the hos¬ 
tility of nobles and clerics alike, to leave after a few weeks’ stay. 
In June he was back in Wittenberg, busy with tracts on the Holy 
Sacrament (he still believed in the corporeal presence) and against 
the celibacy of the clergy (de coelibatu). Carlstadt has been 
unjustly accused of being responsible for the riots against the 
Mass fomented by the Augustinian friars and the students ; as 
a matter of fact, he did his best to keep the peace, pending a 
decision by the elector of Saxony and the authorities of the 
university, and it was not till Christmas day that he himself 
publicly communicated the laity under both species. The next 
day he announced his engagement to a young lady of noble 
family, Anna von Mochau. 

From this moment Carlstadt was accepted as the leader of 
Protestantism in Wittenberg; and, at his instance, auricular 
confession, the elevation of the Host and the rules for fasting 
were abolished. On the 19th of January he was married, in 
the presence of many of the university professors and city 
magistrates. A few days later the property of the religious 
corporations was confiscated by the city and, after pensions had 
been assigned to their former members, was handed over to 
charitable foundations. A pronouncement of Carlstadt’s against 
pictures and images, supported by the town, also led to icono¬ 
clastic excesses. 

'The return of Luther early in March, however, ended Carl¬ 
stadt’s supremacy. 'I’hc elector Frederick the Wise was stren¬ 
uously opposed to any alteration in the traditional services, and 
at his command Luther restored communion in one kind and 
the elevation of the Host. Carlstadt himself, though still pro¬ 
fessor, was deprived of all influence in practical affairs, and 
devoted himself entirely to theological speculation, which led him 
ever nearer to the position of the mystics. He now denied the 
necessity for a clerical order at all, called himself “ a new layman,” 
doffed his ecclesiastical dress, and lived for a while as a peasant 
with his wife’s relations at .Segrena. In the middle of 1523, 
however, he went to Orlamiinde, a living held by him with his 
canonry, and there in the parish church reformed the services 
according to his ideas, abolishing the Mass and even preaching 
against the necessity for sacraments at all. He still continued 
occasionally to lecture at Wittenberg and to fulmintite against 
Luther’s policy of compromise. 

All this brought him into violent conflict with the elector, 
the university and Luther himself. His professorship and li\ ing 
were confiscated and, in September 1524, he went into exile 
with his wife and child. He was now expo.sed to great privations 
and hardships, but found opportunity for polemical writing, 
proclaiming for the first time his disbelief in the “ Real Presence.” 
He preached wherever he could gain a hearing, and visited 
Strassburg, Heidelberg, Zurich, Battel, .Schweinfurth, Kitzingen 
and Nbrdlingen, before he found a more permanent re.sting-place 
at Rothenburg on the Tauber. He was here when the Peasants’ 
War broke out, and was sent as a delegate to reason with the 
insurgents. His admonitions were unsuccessful, and he only 
succeeded in bringing himttelf under suspicion of being in part 
responsible for their excesses. When Rothenburg was taken 
by the margrave of Anspach (28th June 1525) Carlstadt had to 
fly for his life. His spirit was now broken, and from Frankfort 
he wrote to Luther humbly praying him to intercede for him 
with the elector. Luther agreed to do so, on receiving from 
Carlstadt a recantation of his heterodox views on the Lord’s 
■Supper, and as the result the latter was permitted to return to 
Wittenberg (1525). He was not, however, allowed to lecture, 
and he lived as a peasant, first at Segrena and afterwards at 
Bergwitz, cultivating small properties, in which he had invested 
the remnant of his fortune, with such poor success that at the 
end of 1526 he had to eke out a living as a pedlar in the little 
town of Kemberg. This was endurable ; but not so the demand 
presently made upon him to take up the cudgels against Zwingli 
and Occolampadius. Once more he revolted; to agree with 
“ Dr Martin’s opinions on the sacrament ” was as difficult as 
flying like a bird ; he appealed to the elector to allow him to 
leave Saxony; but the elector’s conscience was in Luther’s 
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keeping, and Carlstadt had to fly ignominiously in order to avoid 
imprisonment. He escaped to Holstein, where in March 1529 
he stayed with the Anabaptist Melchior Hofmann. Expelled 
by the authorities, he took refuge in East Friesland, where he 
remained till the beginning of 1530 under the protection of a 
nobleman in sympathy with the Helvetic reformers. His 
preaching gave him great influence, but towards the close of the 
year persecution again sent him on his travels. He ultimately 
reached Zurich, where the recommendations of Bucer and 
Oecolampadius secured him a friendly reception by Zwingli, who 
procured him employment. After Zwingli's death he remained 
in close intercourse with the Zurich preachers, who defended 
him against renewed attacks on Luther’s part; and finally, in 
1534, on Bullinger’s recommendation, he was called to Basel as 
preacher at the church of St Peter and professor at the university. 
Here he remained till his death on the 24Lh of December 1541. 

During these latter years Carlstadt’s attitude became more 
moderate. His championship of the town council against the 
theocratic claims of Antistes Myconius and the ecclesiastical 
council, in the matter of the control of the university, was 
perhaps in consonance with his earlier views on the relations of 
clergy and laity. He was, however, also instrumental in restoring 
the abolished doctorate of theology and other degrees ; and, 
despatched on a mission to Strassburg in J536, to take part in a 
discussion on a proposed compromise in the matter of the Lord's 
Supper between the theologians of Strassburg and Wittenberg, 
he displayed a conciliatory attitude which earned him the prai.se 
of Bucer. Carlstadt’s historical significance lies in the fact that 
he was one of the pioneers of the Reformation. But he was a 
thinker and dreamer rather than a man of affairs, and though 
he had the moral and physical courage to carry his principles 
to their logical conclusions (he was the first priest to write against 
celibacy, and the first to take a wife), he lacked the balance of 
mind and sturdy common sense that in.spired Luther’s policy 
of consideration for “ the weaker brethren ” and built up the 
F.vangclical Church on a conservative basis. But though Carl¬ 
stadt was on friendly terms, and corresponded with Miinzer and 
other Anabaptists, he did not share their antinomian views, nor 
was he responsible for their excesses. His opinion as to the 
relation of faith and “ good works ” was practically that ex¬ 
pressed in articles XL and XII. of the Church of England. 
In reply to Luther’s violent onslaught on him in his Wider 
die himmliselien Propheten he issued from Kothenburg his 
Anseig etlicher Hauptartikel christlicher Lehre, a compendious 
exposition of his views, in which he says : “ Those who urge to 
good works do so, not that the conscience may be justified by 
works, but that their freedom may redound to God’s glory and 
that their neighbours may be fired to praise God.” 

SeeC. F. Jaeger, Andreas lioilemlriH vnn Karlstadt (Stuttgart, 1856); 
Hermunn Barge. Andreas hodensiein von Karlstadt, vol. i. (Leipzig. 
lOO.s). 

CARLYLE, ALEXANDER (1722-1805), Scottish divine, was 
born on the 26th of January 1722, in Dumfriesshire, and pa,si!ed 
his youth and early manhood at Prestonpans, where he wit¬ 
nessed the battle of 1745. He was educated at Edinburgh 
(M.A. 1743), Glasgow and Leiden. From 1748 until his death 
on the 28th of August 1805 he was minister at Inveresk in Mid¬ 
lothian, and during this long career rose to high eminence 
in his church not only as leader of the moderate or “ broad ” 
Church section, but as moderator of the General Assembly 1770 
and dean of the Chapel Royal in 1789. His influence was 
enhanced by his personal appearance, which was so striking 
as to earn him the name of “ Jupiter Carlyle ” ; and his auto¬ 
biography (published i860), though written in his closing years 
and not extending beyond the year 1770, is abundantly interesting 
as a picture of Scottish life, social and ecclesiastical, in the 18th 
century. Carlyle’s memory recalled the Porteous Riots of 1736, 
and less remotely his friendship with Adam Smith, David Hume, 
and John Home, the dramatist, for witnessing the performance 
of whose tragedy Douglas he was censured in 1757. He was 
distinctly a bon vivant, but withal an upright, conscientious 
and capable minister. 
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CARLYLE, JOSEPH DACRE (175Q--1804), British orientalist, 
was born in 1759 at Carlisle, where his father was a physician. 
He went in 1775 to ('ambridge, was elected a fellow of Queens’ 
College in 1779, taking the degree of B.D. in 1793. With the 
assistance of a native of Bagdad known in England as David 
Zamio, then resident at Cambridge, he attained great proficiency 
in Arabic literature ; and after succeeding Dr I’aley in the 
chancellorship of Carlisle, he was appointed, in 1795, professor 
of Arabic in Cambridge University. His translation from the 
Arabic of \ usuf ibn Taghri Birdi, the Kerum Egyplicarum 
Annales, appeared in 1792, and in 1796 a volume of Specimens 
of Arabic Poetry, from the earliesttimestothe fall of the Caliphate, 
with some account of the authors. Carlyle was appointed chap¬ 
lain by Lord Elgin to the embassy at Constantinople in 1799, 
and prosecuted his researches in Eastern literature in a tour 
through Asia Minor, Palestine, Greece and Italy, collecting in his 
travels se\-eral valuable Greek and Syriac MSS. for a projected 
critical edition of the New Testament, collated with the Syriac 
and other versions—a work, however, which he did not live to 
complete. On his return to England in 1801 he was presented 
by the bishop of Carlisle to the living of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
where he died on the 12th of April 1804. After his death there 
appeared a volume of poems descriptive of the scenes of his 
travels, with prefaces extracted from his journal. Among 
other works which he left unfinished was an edition of the Bible 
in Arabic, completed by H. Ford and published in 1811. 

CARLYLE, THOMAS (1795-1881), British essayist, historian 
and philosopher, born on the 4th of December j 795 at Ecclefechan, 
in Annandale, was the eldest of the nine children of James 
Carlyle by his second wife, Janet Aitkcn. The father was by 
trade a mason, and afterwards a small farmer. He had joined 
a sect of seceders from the kirk, and had all the characteristics 
of the typical Scottish Calvinist. He was respected for his 
integrity and independence, and a stem outside covered warm 
affections. The family tie between all the Carlyles was unusually 
strong, and Thomas regarded his father with a reverence which 
found forcible expression in his lieminiscences. He always 
showed the tenderest love for his mother, and was the best of 
brothers. The narrow means of his parents were made sufficient 
by strict frugality. He was sent to the parish school when 
seven, and to Annan grammar-school when ten years old. 
His pugnacity brought him into troubles with his fellows at 
Annan; but he soon showed an appetite for learning which 
induced his father to educate him for the ministry. He walked 
to Edinburgh in November 1809, and entered the university. 
He cared little for any of the professors, except Sir John Leslie, 
from whom he learned some mathematics. He acquired a little 
classical knowledge, but the most valuable influence was that of 
his contemporaries. A few lads in positions similar to his own 
began to look up to him as an intellectual leader, and their 
correspondence with him shows remarkable interest in literary 
matters. In 1814 Carlyle, still looking forward to the career 
of a minister, obtained the mathematical mastership at Annan. 
The salary of ffio or{,^oB, year enabled him to save a little money. 
He went to Edinburgh once or twice, to deliver the discourses 
required from students of divinity. He does not seem, however, 
to have taken to his profession very earnestly. He was too shy 
and proud to see many of the Annan people, and found his chief 
solace in reading such books as he could get. In 1816 he was 
appointed, through the recommendation of Leslie, to a school 
at Kirkcaldy, where Edward Irving, Carlyle’s senior by three 
years, was also master of a school. Irving’s severity as a teacher 
had offended some of the parents, who set up Carlyle to he his 
rival. A previous meeting with Irving, also a native of Annan, 
had led to a little pas.sage of arms, but Irving now welcomed 
Carlyle with a generosity which entirely won his heart, and the 
rivals soon became the closest of friends. The intimacy, affection¬ 
ately commemorated in the Reminiseences, was of great im¬ 
portance to Carlyle’s whole career. “ But for Irving,” he says, 
“ I had never known what the communion of man with man 
means.” Irving had a library, in which Carlyle devoured Gibbon 
and much French literature, and they made various excursions 
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together. Carlyle did hLs duties as a schoolmaster punctiliously, 
but found the life thoroughly uncongenial. No man was less 
fitted by temperament for the necessary drudgery and worry. 
A passing admiration for a Miss Gordon is supposed to have 
suggested the “ Bluniinc ” of Sartor Kesarlus : but he made 
no new friendships, and when Irving left at the end of 1818 
Carlyle also resigned his post. 

He had by this time resolved to give up the ministry. He has 
given no details of the intellectual change which alienated him 
from the church. He had, however, been led, by whatever 
process, to abandon the dogmatic system of his forefathers, 
though he was and always remained in profound sympathy 
with the .spirit of their teaching. A period of severe struggle 
followed. He studied law for a time, hut liked it no better than 
schoolmastering. He took a pupil or two, and wrote articles 
for the Edinburgfi Encyclopaedia under the editorship of Brewster. 
He occasionally visited his familv, and Ihcir unfailing confidence 
helped to keep up his courage. Meanwhile he was going through 
a spiritual crisis. Atheism seemed for a time to be the only 
alternative to his old creed. Jl was, however, profoundly 
repugnant to him. At last, one day in June 1821, after three 
weeks’ total sleeplessness, he wenl through the crisis afterwards 
descril)ed quite “ literally ” in Sartor kaarlus. lie cast out 
the spirit of negation, and henceforth the temper of his misery 
was changed to one, not of “ whining,” but of “ indignation 
and grim fire-eyed defiance.” That, he says, was his spiritual 
new-birth, though certainly not into a life of serenity. The 
conversion was coincident with Carlyle’s submission to a new 
and very potent influence. In i8iq he had begun to study 
German, with which he soon acquired a vert' remarkable familiar¬ 
ity. Many of his contemporaries were awakening to the im¬ 
portance of German thought, and Carlyle’s knowledge enabled 
him before lung to take a conspicuous part in diffusing the new 
intellectual light. The chief object of his reverence was Goethe. 
In many most important respects no two men could be more 
unlike ; but, for the present, Carlyle seems to have seen in Goethe 
a proof that it was possible to reject outworn dogmas without 
sinking into materialism. Goethe, by singularly different 
methods, had emerged from a merely negative position into 
a lofty and coherent amception of the universe. Meanwhile, 
Carlyle's various anxieties were beginning to be complicated 
by physical derangement. A rat, he declared, was gnawing 
at the pit of his stomach. He was already suffering from the 
ailments, whatever their precise nature, from which he never 
escaped. He gave vent to his irritability by lamentations so 
grotesi|uely exaggerated as to make it difficult to estimate the 
real extent of the evil. 

Irving’s friendship now hecame serviceable. Carlyle's con¬ 
fession of the radical difference of religious opinion had not 
alienated his friend, who was settling in London, and used his 
opportunities for promoting Carlyle’s interest. In January 
1822 Carlyle, through Irving’s recommendation, bcciimc 
tutor to Charles and Arthur Buiier, who were to be students 
at Edinburgh. Carlyle's .salary was £200 a year, and this, with 
the proceeds of some literary work, enabled him at once to help 
his brother John to study medicine and his brother Alexander 
to take up a farm. Carlyle spent some time with the elder 
Bullers, but found a life of dependence upon fiishionable people 
humiliating and unsatisfactory. He employed himself at inter¬ 
vals upon a life of .Schiller and a translation of Wilhelm Meister. 
He received £50 for a translation of Legendre’s Geometry ; and 
an intnxluction, explaining the theory of proportion, is said by 
De Morgan to show that he could have gained distinction as an 
expounder of mathematical principles. He finally gave up his 
tutorship in July 1824, and for a time tried to find employment 
in London. The impressions made upon him by London men 
of letters were most unfavourable. Carlyle felt by this time 
conscious of having a message to deliver to mankind, and his 
comrades, he thought, were making literature a trade instead of 
a vocation, and prostituting their talents to frivolous journalism. 
He went once to see Coleridge, who was then deuvering his 
oracular utterances at Highgate, and the only result was the 
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singularly vivid portrait given in a famous chapter in his life of 
Sterling. Coleridge seemed to him to be ineffectual as a philoso¬ 
pher, and personally to be a melancholy instance of genius running 
to waste. Carlyle, conscious of great abilities, and impressed 
by such instances of the deleterious effects of the social atmo¬ 
sphere of London, resolved to settle in his native district. There 
he could live frugally and acliieve some real work. He could, 
for one thing, be the interpreter of Ciermany to England. A 
friendly letter from Goethe, acknowledging the translation of 
Wilhelm Meister, reached him at the end of 1824 and greatly 
encouraged him. Goethe afterwards spoke warmly of the life 
of .Schiller, and desired it to be translated into German. Letters 
occasionally pus.sed between them in later years, which were 
edited by Professor Charles Eliot Norton in 1887. Goethe 
received Carlyle's homage with kind complacency. The gift 
of a seal to Goethe on his birthday in 1831 ” from fifteen English 
friends,” including Scott and Wordsworth, was suggested and 
carried out by Carlyle. Tlic interest in German, which 
Carlyle did so much to promote, suggested to him other 
translations and reviews during the next few years, and 
he made some preparations for a history' of German literature. 
British curiosity, however, about such matters seems to 
have been soon satisfied, and the demand for such work 
slackened. 

Carlyle was meanwhile passing through the most important 
crisis of his personal history. Jane Baillie Welsh, Ixrrn 1801, 
was the only child of Dr Welsh of Haddington. She had shown 
precocious talent, ."ind was sent to the school at Haddington 
where Edward Irving (q.v.) was a master. After her father's 
death in i8ig she lived with her mother, and her wit and beauty 
attracted many admirers. Her old tutor, Irving, was now 
at Kirkcaldy, where he Itecame engiiged to a Miss Martin. He 
visited Haddington occasionally in the following years, and a 
strong mutual regard arose between him and Miss Welsh. They 
contemplated a marriage, and Irving endeavoured to obtain a 
release from his previous engagement. The Martin family 
held him to his word, and he look a final leave of Miss Welsh 
in 1822. Meanwhile he had brought Carlyle from Edinburgh 
and introduced him to the Welshes. Carlyle was attracted by 
the brilliant abilities of the young lady, procured books for her 
and wrote letters to her as an intellectual guide. The two were 
to perform a new variation upon the theme of Abelard and 
Hclo'isc. |A good deal of uncertainty long co\erfd the precise 
character of their relations. Until 1909, when Mr. Alexander 
Carlyle published his edition of the ” love-letters,” the full 
material was not accessible: they had been read by Carlyle’s 
biographer, Froude, and also by Professor Charles Norton, and 
Norton (in his edition of Carlyle’s Early Letters, 1886) declared 
that Froude had distorted the significance of this corre¬ 
spondence in a sense injurious to the writers. The publica¬ 
tion of the letters certainly seems to justify Norton’s vi"w,j 
Miss Welsh’s previous affair with Irving had far less im¬ 
portance than Froude ascribes to it; and she soon came to 
regard her past love as a childi.sh fancy. She recognized 
Carlyle’s vast intellectual superiority, and the respect gradually 
deepened into genuine love. The process, however, took some 
time. Her father hod bequeathed to her his whole property 
(£200 to £300 a year). In 1823 she made it over to her mother, 
but left the whole to Carlyle in the event of her own and her 
mother’s death. She still declared that she did not love him 
well enough to become his wife. In 1824 she gradually relented 
so far as to say that she would marry if he could achieve inde¬ 
pendence. She hiid been brought up in a station superior to 
that of the Carlyles, and could not accept the life of hardship 
which would be necessary in his present circumstances. Carlyle, 
accustomed to his father’s household, was less frightened by the 
prospect of poverty. He was determined not to abandon his 
vocation as a man of genius by following the lower though more 
profitable paths to literary success, and expected that his wife 
should partake the necessary sacrifice of comfort. The natural 
result of such discu.ssions followed. The attraction became 
stronger on both sides, in spite of occasional spasms of doubt. 
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An odd incident precipitated the result. A friend of Irving’s, 
Mrs Basil Montague, wrote to Miss Welsh, to exhort her to sup¬ 
press her love for Irving, who had married Miss Martin in 1823. 
Miss Welsh replied by announcing her intention to marry Carlyle; 
and then told him the whole storj’, of which he had previously 
been ignorant. He. properly begged her not to yield to the 
impulse without due consideration. She answered by coming 
at once to his father's house, where he was staying; and the 
marriage was finally settled. It took place on the 17th of 
October 1826. 

Carlyle had now to arrange the mode of life which should 
enable him to fulfil his aspiration. His wife had made over her 
income to her mother, but he had saved a small sum upon which 
to begin housekeeping. A passing suggestion from Mrs Ciarlyle 
that they might live with her mother was judiciously abandoned. 
Carlyle had thought of occupying Criugenputtock, a rimiote and 
dreary farm belonging to Mrs Welsh. His wife objected his 
utter incapacity as a farmer ; and they finally took a small 
house at Comely Hank, Edinburgh, where they could live on a 
humble scale. The brilliant conversation of both attracted 
some notice in the literary society of Edinburgh. The most 
important connexion was with Erancis, Lord Jeffrey, still editor 
of the Edinburgh Em'ew. 'J’hough Jeffrey had no intellectual 
•sympathy with Carlyle, he accepted some articles for the Review 
and became warmly attached to Mrs Carlyle. Carlyle began to 
be known as leader of a new " mystic ” school, and his earnings 
enabled him to send his brother John to study in (lermany. 
The public appetite, however, for “ mysticism " was not keen. 
In spite of support from Jeffrey and other friends, Carlyle failed 
in a candidature for a professorship at .St Andrews. His brother, 
•Mexandcr, had now taken the fann at Craigenputtock, and the 
Carlyles decided to settle at the separate dwelling-house there, 
which would bring them nearer to Mrs Welsh. They went there 
in 1828, and l)egan a hard struggle. Carlyle, indomitably 
determined to make no concessions for immediate profit, wrote 
slowly and carefully, and turned out some of his most finished 
work. He laboured “ passionately ” at Sartor Resarlus, and 
made articles out of fragments originally intended for the history 
of fierman literature. The money difficulty soon became more 
pressing. John, whom he was still helping, was trying unsuccess¬ 
fully to set up as a doctor in London ; and Alexander’s farming 
failed. In spite of such drawbacks, Carlyle in later years looked 
liack upon die life at Craigenputtock as on the whole a compara¬ 
tively healthy and even happy period, as it waS certainly one 
of most strenuous and courageous endeavour. Though often 
absorlied in his work and made both gloomy and irritable by his 
anxieties, he found relief in rides with his wife, and occasionally 
visiting their relations. Their letters during temporary separa¬ 
tions arc most affectionate. The bleak climate, however, the 
solitude, and the necessity of managing a household with a single 
serv^ant, were excessively trying to a delicate woman, though 
Mrs Carlyle concealed from her husband the extent of her 
sacrifices. The position was gradually becoming untenable. 
In the autumn of 1831 Carlyle was forced to accept a loan of £50 
from Jeffrey, and went in search of work to London, whither his 
wife followed him. He made some engagements with publishers, 
though no one would take Sartor Resartus, and returned to 
Craigenputtock in the spring of 1832. Jeffrey, stimulated per¬ 
haps by his sympathy for Mrs Carlyle, was characteristically 
generous. Besides pressing loans upon both Thomas and John 
Carly’e, he offered to settle an annuity of £100 upon Thomas, 
and finally enabled John to support himself by recommending 
him to a medical position.^ Carlyle’s proud spirit of independence 
made him reject Jeffrey’s help as long as possible; and even 
his acknowledgment of the generosity (in the Reminiscences) is 
tinged with something disagreeably like resentment, lo 1834 he 
applied to Jeffrey for a post at the Edinburgh Observatory. 

‘ John Aitken Carlyle (1801-1879) finally settled near the Carlyles 
in Chelsea. He began an English prose version of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy- -which has earned him the name of " Dante Carlyle ”— 
but only completed the translation of the Inferno (1849). The 
work included a critical edition of the text and a valuable intro¬ 
duction and notes. 
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Jeffrey naturally declined to appoint a man who, in spite of 
some mathematical knowledge, had no special qualification, and 
administered a general lecture upon Carlyle’s arrogance and 
eccentricity which left a permanent sense of injury. 

In the beginning of 1833 the Carlyles made another trial of 
Edinburgh. There Carlyle found materials in the Advocates’ 
Library for the article on the Diamond Necklace, one of his most 
perfect writings, which led him to study the history of the F’rench 
Revolution. Sartor Resarlus was at lust appearing in Eraser's 
Magazine, though fhe rate of payment was cut down, and the 
publisher reported that it was received with “ unqualified 
di.s.satisfaction.” Edinburgh society did not attract him, and he 
retreated once more to Craigenputtock, After another winter 
the necessity of some change became obvious. The Carlyles 
resolved to “ bum their ships.” They went to London in the 
summer of 1834, and took a house at s (now 24) Cheync Row, 
Chelsea, which Carlyle inhabited till his death ; the hou.se has 
since been bought for the public. Irving, who had welcomed 
him on former occasions, was just dying,—a victim, as Carlyle 
thought, to fashionable cajoleries. A few young men were 
beginning to show' appreciation. J. S. Mill had made Carlyle’s 
acquaintance in the previous visit to London, and had corre¬ 
sponded with him. Afill had introduced Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
who visited Craigenputtock in 1833. Carlyle was charmed with 
Emerson, and their letters published by Professor Norton show 
that his regard never cooled. Emerson’s interest showed that 
Carlyle’s fame was already spreading in America. Carlyle’s 
connexion with Charles Buller. a zealous utilitarian, introduced 
him to the circle of “ philosophical radicals.” 

Carlyle called himself in some sense a radical; and J. S. Mill, 
though not an intellectual disciple, was a very warm admirer of his 
friend’s genius. Carlyle had some expectation of the editorship of 
the Lotion Review, started by Sir W. Moles worth at this time as 
an organ of philosophical radicalism. The combination would 
clearly have been explosive. Meanwhile Mill, who had collected 
many books upon ^e French Revolution, was eager to help 
Carlyle in the histoiy’ which he was now beginning. He set to 
work at once and finished the first volume in five months. The 
manuscript, while entrusted to Mill for annotation, was burnt by 
an accident. Mill induced Carlyle to accept in compensation 
£100, which was urgently needed. Carlyle took up the task again 
and finished the whole on the lath of January 1837. “ I can tell 
the world,” he said to his wife, “ you have not had for a hundred 
years any book that comes more direct and flamingly from the 
heart of a loving man. Do what you like with it, you ——” 

The publication, six months later, of the French Revolution 
marks the turning-point of Carlyle’s career. Many readers hold 
it to be the best, as it is certainly the most characteristic, of 
Carlyle’s books. The failure of Sartor Resartus to attract 
average readers is quite intelligible. It contains, indeed, some 
of the most impressive expositions of his philosophical position, 
and some of his most beautiful and perfectly written passages. 
But there is something forced and clumsy, in spite of the flashes 
of grim humour, in the machinery of the Clothes Philosophy. 
The mannerism, which has been attributed to an imitation of jean 
Paul, appeared to Carlyle himself to be derived rather from the 
phrases current in his father’s house, and in any case gave an 
appropriate dialect for the expression of tus peculiar idiosyncrasy. 
But it could not be appreciated by readers who would not take 
the trouble to learn a new language. In the French Revolution 
Carlyle had discovered his real strength. He was always at his 
best when his imagination was set to work upon a solid frame¬ 
work of fact. The book shows a unique combination : on the 
one hand is the singularly shrewd insight into character and 
the vivid realization of the picturesque; on the other is the 
“ mysticism ” or pioetical philosophy which relieves the events 
against a background of mystery. The contrast is marked by 
the humour which seems to combine a cynical view of human 
folly with a deeply pxithetic sense of the sadness and suffering of 
life. The convictions, whatever their value, came, as he said, 
“ flamingly from the heart.” It was, of course, impossible for 
Carlyle to satisfy modem requirements of matter-^-fact accuracy. 
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He could not in the time have assimilated all the materials even 
then extant, and later accumulations would necessitiite a 
complete revision. (Considered as a “ prose epic,” or a vivid 
utterance of the thought of the period, it has a permanent and 
unique value. 

The Irook was speedily successful. It was reviewed by Mill 
in the Westminster and hy Thackeray in The Times, and Carlyle, 
after a heroic struggle, was at last touching land. In each of 
the years 1837 to 1840 he gave a course of lectures, of which 
the last only (upon “ Hero Worship ”) was published ; they 
materially helped his finances. Hy Emerson's management he 
also received something during the same period from American 
publishers. At the age of forty-five he had thus become inde¬ 
pendent. He had also established a position among the chief 
writers of the day. Young disciples, among whom John Sterling 
was the most accepted, were gathering round him, and he became 
an object of social curiosity. Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton), 
who won universal popularity by the most genuine kindliness 
of nature, became a cordial friend. Another important intimacy 
was with the Barings, afterwards Lord and lady Ashburton. 
Carlyle’s conversational powers were extraordinary; though, as 
he won greater recognition as a prophet, he indulged too freely 
in didactic monologue. In his prophetic capacity he published 
two remarkable bonk.s : Chartism (iS2q), enlarged from an article 
which Lockhart, though personally approving, was afraid to take 
for the Quarterly ; and Past and Present (1843), in which the 
recently published Mediaeval Chronicle was taken as a text 
for the. exposure, of modern evils. They may be regarded as 
expositions of the doctrine implicitly set forth in the French 
lievolution. Carlyle was a “ radical ” as sharing the sentiments 
of the ekiss in which he was born. He had been profoundly 
moved by the widely-spread distresses in his earlier years. When 
the yeomanry were railed out to suppress riots after the Peace, 
his .sympatliies were with the people rather than with the 
authorities. So far he was in harmony with Mill and the “ philo¬ 
sophical radicals.” A fundamental divergence of principle, 
however, existed and was soon indicated by his speedy separation 
from the party and alienation from Mill himself. The Revolu¬ 
tion, according to him, meant the sweeping away of effete beliefs 
and institutions, but implied also the necessity of a reconstructive 
process. Chartism begins with a fierce attack upon the laisses 
faire theory, which showed blindness to this necessity. The 
prevalent political economy, in which that theory was embodied, 
made a principle of neglecting the very evils which it should be 
the great function of government to remedy. Carlyle’s doctrines, 
entirely oppo.scd to the ordinary opinions of Whigs and Radicals, 
found afterwards an expositor in his ardent disciple Kuskin, and 
have obvious affinities with more recent socialism. At the time 
he was as one crying in the wilderness to little practical purpose. 
Liberals were scandalized by his apparent identification of 
“ right ” with ” might,” implied in the demand for a strong 
government; and though he often declared the true inter¬ 
pretation to lx; that the right would ultimately become might, 
ins desire for strong government seemed too often to sanction 
the invcr.se view. He came into collision with philanthropists, 
and was supposed to approve of despotism for its own sake. 

His religious position was equally unintelligible to the average 
mind. While unequivocally rejecting the accepted creeds, and 
so scandalizing even liberal theologians, he was still more hostile 
to simply sceptical and materialist tendencies. He was, as he 
called himself, a “ mystic ” ; and his creed was too vague to be 
put into any formula beyond a condemnation of atheism. One 
corollary was the famous doctrine of “ hero worship ” first ex¬ 
pounded in his lectures. Any philosophy of history which 
emphasized the importance of general causes seemed to him 
to imply a simply mechanical doctrine and to deny the efficacy 
of the great spiritual forces. He met it by making biography 
the essence of history, or attributing all great events to the 
“ heroes,” who are the successive embodiments of divine 
revelations. This belief was implied in his next great work, the 
Life and Letters of Oliver Cromwell, published in 1845. The great 
Puritan hero was a man after his own heart, and the portrait 
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drawn by so sympathetic a writer is not only intensely vivid, but 
a very effective rehabilitation of mi.srepresented character. The 
“ biographical ” view of history, however, implies the weaknc.ss, 
not only of unqualified approval of all Cromwell's actions, but of 
omitting any attempt to estimate the Protector’s real relation 
to the social and political development of the time. The ques¬ 
tion, what was Cromwell’s real and permanent achievement, is 
nut answered nor distinctly considered. The effect may be partly 
due to the peculiar form of the book as a detached series of docu¬ 
ments and comments. The composition introduced Ciarlyle to 
the “ Dryasdust ” rubbish heaps of which he here and ever after¬ 
wards bitterly complained. A conscientious desire to unearth 
the facts, and the effort of extracting from the dullest records 
the materials for graphic pictures, made the process of production 
excessively painful. For some years after Cromwell Carlyle 
wrote little. His growing acceptance by publishers, and the 
inheritance of her property by Mrs ('arlylc on her mother’s death 
in 1842, finally removed the stimulus of money pressure. He 
visited Ireland in 1846 and again in 1840, when he made a long 
tour in company with .Sir C. (lavan Duffy, then a young member 
of the Nationalist party (.see Sir C. ( 1 . Duffy’s Conversations with 
Carlyle, 1892, for an interesting narrative). Carlyle’s strong 
convictions as to the misery and misgovernment of Ireland re¬ 
commended him to men who had taken part in the rising of 1848. 
Although the remedies acceptable to a eulogist of Cromwell 
could not be to their taste, they admired his moral teaching ; 
and he received their attentions, as Sir C. 0 . Duffy testifies, with 
conspicuous courtesy. His aversion from the ordinary radi<'al- 
ism led to an article upon slavery in 1840, to which Mill replied, 
and which caused their final alienation. It was followed in 1850 
by the Latterday Pamphlets, containing ” sulphurous ” denun¬ 
ciations of the do-nothing principle. They gave general offence, 
and the disapproval, according to Froude, stopped the sale for 
years. The Life of Sterling (d. 1844), which ap|H‘ared in 1851, 
was intended to correct the life by Julius Hare, which had given 
too much prominence to theological questions. The subject 
roused Carlyle’s tenderest mood, and the Life is one of the most 
perfect in the language. 

Carlyle meanwhile was suffering domestic troubles, unfor¬ 
tunately not exceptional in their nature, though the exceptional 
intellect and characters of the persons concerned have given 
them unusual prominence. Carlyle’s constitutional irritability 
made him intensely sensitive to petty annoyances. He suffered 
the torments of dyspepsia; he was often sleepless, and the 
crowing of “ demon-fowls ” in neighbours’ yards drove him 
wild. Composition meant for him intense absorption in his 
work ; solitude and quiet were essential ; and he resented inter¬ 
ruptions by grotesque explosions of humorously exaggerated 
wrath. Mrs Carlyle had to pass many hours alone, and the 
management of the household and of devices intended to shield 
him from annoyances was left entirely to her. House-cleanings 
and struggles with builders during the construction of a “ sound¬ 
proof room ” taxed her energy, while. Carlyle was hiding himself 
with his family in Scotland or staying at English country houses. 
Nothing could be more affectionate than his behaviour to his 
wife on serious occasions, such us the death of her mother, and 
he could be considerate when his attention was called to the 
facts. But he was often oblivious to the strain upon her energies, 
and had little command of his temper. An unfortunate aggra¬ 
vation of the difficulty arose from his intimacy with the Ash- 
burtons. Lady Ashburton, a woman of singular social charm 
and great ability, appreciated the author, but apparently ac¬ 
cepted the company of the author’s wife rather as a necessity 
than as an additional charm. Mrs Carlyle was hurt by the fine 
lady’s condescension and her husband’s accessibility to aristo¬ 
cratic blandishments. Carlyle, as a wise man, should have 
yielded to his wife’s wishes ; unluckily, he was content to point 
out that her jealousy was unreasonable, and, upon that very 
insufficient ground, to disregard it and to continue his intimacy 
with the* Ashburtons on the old terms. Mrs Carlyle bitterly 
resented his conduct. She had been willing to renounce any 
aspirations of her own and to sink herself in his glory, but she 
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naturally expected him to recognize her devotion and to value 
her society beyond all others. She had just cause of complaint, 
and a remarkable power, as her letters prove, of seeing things 
plainly and despising sentimental consolations. She was child¬ 
less, and had time to brood over her wrongs. She formed a little 
circle of friend.s, attached to her rather than to her husband ; 
and to one of them, Giuseppe Muzzini, she confided her troubles 
in 1846. He gave her admirable advice; and the alienation 
from her husband, though it continued still to smoulder, led to 
no further results. A journal written at the same time gives 
a painful record of her sufferings, and after her death made 
Carlyle conscious for the first time of their full extent. The 
death of Lady Ashburton in 1857 removed this cause of jealousy ; 
and Lord Ashburton married a second wife in 1858, who became 
a warm friend of both Carlyles. The cloud which had separated 
them was thus at last dispersed. Meanwhile Carlyle had become 
absorbed in his best and most laborious work. Soon after the 
completion of the Cromwell he had thought of Frederick for his 
next hero, and had in 1845 contemplated a visit to Germany 
to collect materials. He did not, however, settle down finally 
to the work till 1851. He shut himself up in his study to wrestle 
with the Pru.ssian Dryasdusts, whom he discovered to be as 
wearksorae as their J’uritan predecessors and more voluminous. 
He went to Scotland to see his mother, to whom he had always 
shown the tenderest affection, on her deathbed at the end of 
1853. tie returned to shut him.sclf up in the “ sound-proof 
room." lie twice visited Germany (1852 and 1858) to see 
Frederick's battlefields and obtain materials ; and he occasion¬ 
ally went to the Ashburtons and his relations in Scotland. The 
first two volumc.s of Frederick the Great appeared in 1858, and 
succeeding volumes in 1862, 1864 and 1865. The success was 
great from the first, though it did little to clear up Carlyle’s 
gloom. The book is in some respects his ma.stcrpiece, and its 
merits are beyond question. Carlyle had spared no pains in 
research. The descriptions of the campaigns are admirably 
vivid, and show his singular eye for scenery. These narratives 
are said to be used by military students in Germany, and at least 
convince the non-military st udent that he can understand the 
story. The book was declared by Emerson to be the wittiest 
ever written. Many episodes, de.scribing the society at the 
Prussian court and the relations of Frederick to Voltaire, are 
unsurpassable as humorous portraiture. The effort to fuse 
the masses of raw material into a well-proportioned whole is 
perhaps not quite successful; and Carlyle had not the full 
sympathy with F'rederick which had given interest to the 
Cromwell. A hero-worshipper with half-concealed doubts as 
to his hero is in an awkward position. Carlyle’s general con¬ 
ception of history made him comparatively blind to aspects of 
the subject wliich would, to writers of other schools, have a 
great importance. The extraordinary power of the book is 
undeniable, though it does not show the fire which animated 
the French Revolution. A certain depression and weariness of 
spirit darken the general tone. 

During the later labours Mrs Carlyle’s health had been break¬ 
ing. Carlyle, now that happier relations had been restored, 
did his best to give her the needed comforts ; and in spite of his 
immersion in Frederick, showed her all possible attention in later 
years. She had ai)parently recovered from an almost hopeless 
illness, when at the end of 1865 he was elected to the rectorship 
of the university of Edinburgh. He delivered an address there 
on the 2nd of April 1866, unusually mild in tone, and received 
with general applause. He was still detained in Scotland when 
Mrs Carlyle died suddenly while driving in her carriage. The 
immediate cause was the shock of an accident to her dog. She 
had once hurt her mother’s feelings by refusing to use some wax 
candles. She had preserved them ever since, and by her direction 
they were now lighted in the chamber of death. Carlyle was 
overpowered by her loss. His life thenceforward became more 
and more secluded, and he gradually became incapable of work. 
He went to Mentone in the winter of 1866 and began the Reminis¬ 
cences. He afterwards annotated the letters from his life, 
published (1883) as Letters and Memorials. He was, as Froude 
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says, impressed by the story of Johnson’s “ penance ’’ at 
Uttoxeter, and desired to make a posthumous confession of his 
shortcomings in his relations to his wife. A few later utterances 
made known his opinions of current affairs. He joined the com¬ 
mittee for the defence of Governor Eyre in 1867 ; he also wrote 
in 1867 an article upon “ shooting Niagara,’’ that is, upon the 
tendency of the Reform Bill of that year ; and in 1870 he wrote 
a letter defending the German case against France. The worth 
of his Frederick was acknowledged by the Prussian Order of 
Merit in 1874. In the same year Disraeli offered him the Grand 
Cross of the Bath and a pension. He declined ver>' courteously, 
and felt .some regret for previous remarks upon the minister. 
The length of his literal)' career was now softening old antipathies, 
and he was the object of general respect. His infirmities enforced 
a very retired life, but he was constantly visited by F’roude, and 
occasionally by his disciple Ruskin. A small number of other 
friends paid him constant attention. His conversation was still 
interesting, especially when it turned upon his recollections, 
and though his judgments were sometimes severe enough, he 
never condescended to the scandalous. His views of the future 
were gloomy. The world seemed to be going from bad to worse, 
with little heed to hLs warnings. He would sometimes regret that 
it was no longer permissible to leave it in the old Roman fashion. 
He sank gradually, and died on the 4th of February 1881. A place 
in Westminster Abbey was offered, but he was buried, according 
to his own desire, by tlie side of his parents at Ecclefeclian. 
He left Craigenputtock, which had become his own property, to 
found bursaries at the university of Edinburgh. He gave his 
books to Harvard College. 

Carlyle’s appearance has been made familiar by many portraits, 
none of them, according to Froude, satisfactory. The statue by 
Boehm on the Chelsea Embankment, however, is characteristic ; 
and there is a fine painting by Watts in the National Portrait 
Gallery. J. McNeill Whistler’s portrait of him is in the posse.ssion 
of the Glasgow corporation. 

During Carlyle’s later years the antagonism roused by his 
attacks upon popular opinions had subsided ; and upon his 
death general expression was given to the emotions natural upon 
the loss of a remarkable man of genius. The rapid publication of 
the Reminiscences by Froude produced a sudden revulsion of 
feeling. Carlyle became the object of general condemnation. 
Froude’s biography, and the Memorials of Mrs Carlyle, published 
soon afterwards, strengthened the hostile feeling. Carlyle had 
appended to the Reminiscences an injunction to his friends not to 
publish them as they stood, and added that no part could ever 
be published without the strictest editing. Afterwards, when 
he had almost forgotten what he had wntten, he verbally em¬ 
powered Froude to use his own judgment: Froude accordingly 
published the book at once, without any editing, and with many 
inaccuracies. Omissions of a few passages written from memory 
at a time of profound nervous depression would have altered the 
whole character of the book. Froude in this and the later 
publications held that he was giving effect to Carlyle’s wish to 
imitate Johnson’s “ penance.’’ No one, said Boswell, should 
persuade him to make his lion into a cat. Froude intended, in 
the same spirit, to give the shades as well as the lights in the 
portrait of his hero. His admiration for Carlyle probably led him 
to assume too early that his readers would approach the story 
from the same point of view, that is, with an admiration too 
warm to be repelled by the admissions. Moreover, F’roude’s 
characteristic desire for picturesque effect, unchecked by any 
painstaking accuracy, led to his reading preconceived impressions 
into his documents. The result was that Carlyle was too often 
judged by his defects, and regarded as a selfish and eccentric 
misanthrope with flashes of genius, rather than as a man with 
many of the highest qualities of mind and character clouded by 
constitutional infirmities. 'Vet it would be difficult to speak too 
strongly of the great qualities which underlay the superficial 
defects. Through long years of poverty and obscurity Carlyle 
showed unsurpassed fidelity to his vocation and superiority to 
the lower temptations which have ruined so many literary careers. 
His ambition might be interpreted as selfishness, but certainly 
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showed no coldness of heart. His unstinted generosity to his 
brothers during his worst times is only one proof of the singular 
strength of his family affections. No one was more devoted to 
surh congenial friends as Trying and Sterling. He is not the only 
man whom absorption in work and infirmity of temper have 
made into a provoking husband, though few wives have had 
Mrs Carlyle’s capacity for expressing the sense of injustice. The 
knowledge that the deejjest devotion underlies misunderstandings 
is often a very imperfect consolation ; but such devotion clearly 
existed all through, and proves the defect to have been relatively 
su’xirfirial. 

The harsh judgments of individuals in the Kemini'semees had 
no jtarallel in his own writings. He scarcely ever mentions a 
contemporary, and was never involved in a personal controversy. 
Hut the harshness certainly reflects a characteristic attitude of 
mind. Carlyle was throughout a pessimist or a prophet denoun¬ 
cing a backsliding world. His most popular contemporaries 
seemed to him to be false guides, and charlatans had ousted the 
heroes. The general conilemnation of “ sham.s ” and cant had, 
of course, particular applications, though he left them to be 
inferred by bis readers. Carlx le was the exponent of many of 
the deepest convictions of his time. Nobody could Ix' more in 
sympathy with aspirations for a spiritual religion and for a lofty 
idealism in political and s'wial life. To most minds, however, 
which cherish such aspirations the gentler optimism of men like 
Kmerson was more congenial. They Iwlieved in the progress of 
the race and the triumph of the nobler elements. Though 
Carlyle, especially in his earlier years, could deliver an ins'igorat- 
ing and encouraging, if not a sanguine dix’trinc, his utterances 
w'cre more generally couched in the key of flenunciation, and 
betrayed a growing despondemw. Materialism and low moral 
principles seemed to him to he gaining the tipper hand ; and the 
hope that religion might survive the “ old clothes ’’ in which it 
had Iteen draped seemed to grow fainter. The ordinary mind 
complained that he had no specific remedy to propose for the 
growing evils of the time ; and the more cultivated idealist was 
alienated by the gloom and the tendency to despair. To a later 
generation it will probably appear that, whatever the exaggera¬ 
tions and the misconceptions to which he was led, his vehement 
attacks at least called attention to rather grave limitations and 
defects in the current ladiefs and social tendencies of the time. 
The mannerisms and grotesque exaggerations of his writings 
annoyed persons of refinement, and suggest Matthew Arnold’s 
advice to flee “ Carlylese " as you would flee the devil. Yet the 
shrewd common-sense, the biting humour, the power of graphic 
description and the imaginative “ mysticism ” give them a 
unique attraction for many even who do not fully sympathize 
with the implied philosophy or with the Puritanical code of 
ethics. The letters and autobiographical writings, whether they 
attract or repel sympathy, arc at least a series of documents of 
profound interest for any one who cares to study diaracter, and 
display an almost unique idiosyncrasy. (b. S.) 

The chief authorities for Carlyle'.s life are his own Memiitisunces, 
the Letters oj Jane Welsh Carlvlc, the Love Letters of Thomas 
Carlyle and Jane Welsh (ed, A. Carlyle), and the tour volumes of 
J. A. Fronde's liiography: Froudo was Carlyle's litera^ executor. 
JAnf. C. E. Norton’s edition of the Heminiscences and his collection 
of Carlyle's Early Lettrrs correct some of Froude’s inaccuracies. A 
list of many articles iqion Carlyle is given by Mr Ireland in Notes 
and Queries, sixth senes, vol. iv. Among other authors may be 
noticed Henry James, sen., in Literary Eemains ; Prof. Masson, 
Carlyle, Personally and in his Wrilings ; Conway, Thomas Carlyle ; 
barkin. The OpenMftet of Carlyle's Life-, Mrs Oliphant in Mat- 
mUtan's A/dijnriMevm April 1881 ; G. S. 'Vciiables in Fortnightly 
Ueview for May 1883 and November 1884. A good deal of con. 
troversy has arisen relating to Froude’s treatment of the relations 
between Carlyle and his wife, and during 1903-11^04 this was pushed 
to a somewhat unsavoury extent. Those who are curious to pry 
into the question of Carlyle’s marital capacity, and the issues between 
Froude’s assailants and his defenders, may consult New Letters and 
Memorials of Jane H’efsA Carlyle, with introduction by Sir James 
Crichton-Browne ; My Jielaiions with Carlyle, by J. A. Froude ; 
The Nemesis of Froude, by Sir J. Crichton-Browne and .Alexander 
Carlyle; and articles in the Contemporary Review (June, July, 
August, 1003), and Nineteenth Century and After (May, July. 1903). 
See also Helbert Paul’s Life of Froude (1905). The precise truth'in 
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these matters is hardly ivcoverable. even i/ it concerns posterity : 
and though I'roude was ollen inaccurate, he was given full authority 
l)y Carlyle, he had all the unpublished material before him, and 
he was dead and unaide to reply to criticism when the later attacks 
were made. 

CARMAGNOLA, FRANCESCO BUSSONE, Oiu.xT OF (1390- 
1432), Italian soldier of fortune, was bom at Carmagnola near 
Turin, and liegan liis military career when twelve years old under 
Faeino Cane, a rondoHiere then in the service of Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti, duke of Milan. On the death of the latter his duchy 
was divided among his captains, but his son and heir, l’'ilippr> 
Maria, determined to reconquer it by force of arms, fi'acino Cane 
being dead, \'isconti applied to Carmagnol.i, then in his thirtieth 
year, and gave him command of the army. That general’s 
success was astonishingly rapid, and soon the whole duchy was 
brought once more under Visconti’s sway. But Filippo Maria, 
although he rewarded Carmagnola generously, feared that he 
might heeome a danger to himself, and instead of giving him 
further military commands made him governor of Genoa. 
Carmagnola felt greatly aggrieved, and failing to obtain a 
personal interview with the duke, threw up his commission and 
offered his services to the Venetians (1425). He was well 
received in Venice, for the republic was beginning to fear the 
ambitions of the \ isconti, and the new doge, Francesco Foscari, 
was anxious to join the THorentines and go to war with .Milan. 
Carmagnola himself represented the duke's forces as much less 
numerous than they were suppo.sed to lx-, and said that the 
moment was an ojijiortune one to attack him. These arguments, 
combined with the doge’s warlike temper, prevailed ; Carmagnola 
was made captain-general of St Mark in 1426, and war was 
declared. But while the republic was desirous of rapid and 
conclusive operations, it was to the interest of Carmagnola, as 
indeed to all other soldiers of fortune, to make the operations 
last as long as possible, to avoid decisive operations, and to 
liberate all prisoners quickly. Consequently the campaign 
dragged on interminably, some battles were won ami others lost, 
truces and peace treaties were: made only to be broken, and no 
definite result was achieved. Carmagnola's most important 
success was the battle of Marlodio(i427), but he did not follow 
it up. Tile republic, impatient of his dilatoriness, raised his 
emoluments and promised him immense fiefs including the 
lordship of Milan, so us to increase his ardour, but in vain. At 
the same time Carmagnola was piTpetually receiving messengers 
from Visconti, who offered him great rewards if he would abandon 
the Venetians. ’I'he general trifled with his past as with his 
present employers, believing in his foolish vanity that he held 
the fate of both in his hand. But the Venetians were dangerous 
masters to trifle with, and when they at last lost all patience, the 
Council of Ten determined to bring him to justice. Summoned 
to Venice to discuss future operations on the aqth of March 1432, 
he came without suspicion. On his arrival at the ducal palace 
he was seized, imprisoned and brought to trial for treason 
against the republic. Although the doge befriended him he was 
condemned to death and beheaded on the 5th of May. A man 
of third-rate ability, his great mistake was that he failed to see 
that he could not do with a solvent and strong government what 
he could with bankrupt tyrants without militarj' resources, and 
that the astute Visconti meant to ruin him for his abandonment. 

Bibi-Ioohaviiy. - Tlie best account of Carmagnola is Horatio 
Brown's essay in his Studies in Ir'enelian History (London. 1907); 
see also A. Baltistella, 11 Conte di Carmagnola (Genoa. 1889); E. 
Ricotti, Storia delte Compagnie di Ventura (Turin, 1845). Alessandro 
Manzoni (4.1;.) made this episode the subject of a poetical drama, 
II Conte di Carmagnola (iBzOl. ( 1 -. V.*) 

CARMAGNOLA, a town of Italy, in the province of Turin, 
18 m. by rail S. of Turin. Pop. (1901) 2447 (town), 11,721 
(commune). It is the junction where the lines for Savona and 
Cuneo diverge; it is also connected with Turin by a steam 
tramway via Carignano. Carmagnola is a place of medieval 
origin. The town was captured by the French in 1796. 

CARMAGNOLE (from Carmagnola, the town in Italy), a word 
first applied to a Piedmontese peasant costume, well known in 
the south of France, and brought to Paris by the revolutionaries 
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of Marseilles in 1798. It consisted of a short skirted coat witli 
rows of metal buttons, a tricoloured waistcoat and red cap, and 
became the popular dress of the Jacobins. The name was then 
{tiven to the famous revolutionary song, composed in 1792, the 
tune of which, and the w'ild dance which accompanied it, may 
have also been brought into France by the Piedmontese. The 
original first verse began 

" .Monsieur Veto (I'.r. f,oms XVI.) avait promts 
D’etre fitlele a sa jiatrie.” 

and each verse ends with the refrain :— 

“ V'lvc le son, vivc Ic son, 

I 'ansons la C'armagnoU', 

Vivc Ic son 
Dll t'anon.” 

The words were constantly altered and added to during the 
'I'crror and later; thus the well-known lines, 

“ .Mail,mil’ Vi'to .ivait promts 
Dc lairc cf'or|>cr tout I’ans 

On hit coujia la letc," tti., 

were added after the execution of Marie Antoinette. Played in 
double time the tune was a favourite march in the Revolutionary 
armies, until it was forbidden by Napoleon, on becoming P'irst 
Consul. 

CARMARTHEN {Canfyrddin), a municipal borough, contri¬ 
butory parliamentary borough (united with Llanelly since 1832), 
and county town of Carmarthenshire, and a county of itself, 
finely situated on the right bank of the Towy, which is here tidal 
and navigable for small craft. Pop. (1901) 10,025. i® 
terminal station of a branch of the London & North-Western 
railway coming southward from Shrewsbury, and is a station on 
the main line of the Great Western running to Fishguard ; it is 
also the terminus of a bninch-line of the Great Western running 
to Newcastle-Kmlyn. The station buildings lie on the left bank 
of the river, which is here spanned by a fine old stone bridge. 
There are works for the manufacture of woollens and ro])es, also 
tanneries, but it is as the central market of a large and fer¬ 
tile district that Carmarthen is most important. The weekly 
Saturday market is well attended, and affords interesting scenes 
of modern Welsh agricultural life. From the convenient and 
accessible ])o.sition of the town, the gaol and lunatic asylum 
serving for the three south-western counties of Wales—Cardigan, 
J-’embroke and Carmarthen—have been fixed here. Although 
historically one of the most important towns in South Wales, 
Carmarthen can boast of very few ancient buildings, and the 
general as]K*ct of the town is modern. A well-preserved gateway 
of red sandstone and portions of two towers of the castle are 
included in the buildings of the present gaol, and the old parish 
church of St Peter contains some interesting monuments, 
amongst them being the altar tomb (of the 16th centuty) of Sir 
Rhys ap Thomas, K.G., and his wife, which was removed hiUter 
for safety at the Reformation from the desecrated church of the 
neighbouring Priory of St John. Some vestiges of this celebrated 
monastic bouse, which formerly owned the famous Welsh MS. 
known as the “ Black Book of Carmarthen,” are visible between 
the present Priory Street and the river. Of the more recent 
erections in the town, mention may be made of the granite 
obelisk in memory of General Sir Tliomas Picton (1758-1815) 
and the bronze statue of General Sir William Nott (1784-1846). 

Carmarthen is commonly reputed to occupy the site of the 
Roman station of Maridunum, and its present name is popularly 
associated with the wizard-statesman Merlin, or Merddyn, whose 
memory and prophecies are well remembered in these parts of 
Wales and whose home is popularly believed to have been the 
conspicuous hill above Aborgwili, known as Merlin’s Hill. 
Another derivation of the name is to be found in Caer-mdr-din, 
signifying “ a fortified place near the sea.” In any case, the 
antiquity of the town is undisputed, and it served us the seat of 
government for Ystrad Tywi until the year 877, when Prince 
Cadell of South Wales abandoned Carmarthen for Dinefawr, 
near Llandilu, probably on account of the maritime raids of the 
Danes and Saxons. Towards the close of the nth century a 
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castle was built here by the Normans, and for the next two 
hundred years town and castle were frequently taken and 
retaken by Welsh or English. On the annexation of Wales, 
Edward 1 . established here his courts of chancery and exchequer 
and the great sessions for South Wales. Edward Ill., by the 
Statute Staple of 1353, declared Carmarthen the sole staple for 
Wales, ordering that every bale of Welsli wool should be sealed 
or “ cocketed ” here before it left the Principality. The earliest 
charter recorded was granted in 1201 under King John; a 
charter of J.ames I. in 1604 constituted Carmarthen a county of 
itself; and under a charter by George III. in 1764, which had 
lieen specially petitioned for by the citizens, the two separate 
jurisdictions of Old and New Carmarthen were fused and hence¬ 
forth “■ called by the name of Our Borough of Carmarthen.” 
In 1555 Bishop Farrar of St David’s was publicly burned for 
heresy under Queen Mary at the Market Cross, which was ruth¬ 
lessly destroyed in 1846 to provide a site for General Nott’s 
statue. In 1646 General J.augharnc took and demolished the 
castle in the name of the parliament, and in 1649 Oliver Cromwell 
resided at Carmarthen on his way to Ireland. In 1684 the duke 
of Beaufort with a numerous train made his state entry into 
Carmarthen as lord-president of Wales and the Marches. W ith 
the rise of Llanelly the industrial importance of Carmarthen ha.s 
tended to decline; but owing to its central position, its close 
connexion with the bishops of St David’s and its historic past the 
towTi is still the chief focus of all social, political and ecclesiastical 
movements in the three counties of Cardigan, Pembroke and 
Carmarthen. Carmarthen was created a parliamentary Ixirough 
in 1536. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE (Sir Caerjyrddin, colloquially known 
as Sir Gar), a comity of South Wales bounded N. by Cardigan, 
PL by Brecon and Glamorgan, W. by Pembroke and S. by 
Carmarthen Bay of the Bristol Channel. The modern county 
has an area of 918 s(|. m., and is therefore the largest in size of 
the South Welsh counties. Almost the whole of its surface is 
hilly and irregular, though the coast-line is fringed with extensive 
stretches of marsh or sandy burrows. Much of the scenery in 
the county, particularly in the upper valley of the Towy, is 
exceedingly beautiful and varied. On its eastern borders 
adjoining Breconshire rises t^-imposing range of the Black 
Mountains (Mynydd Du), sorae^es called the Carmarthenshire 
Beacons, where the Carmurthto Van attains an elevation of 
2O32 ft. Mynydd Mallaen in the wild districts of the north-east 
corner of the county is 1430 ft. in height, but otherwise few of 
the numberless rounded hills with which Carmarthenshire is 
thickly studded exceed 1000 ft. The principal river is the Towy 
(Tysei), which, with its chief tributaries, the Gwili, the Cothi 
and the Sawdde, drains the central part of the coimty and enters 
the Bay at Lianstephan, 9 m. below Carmarthen. Coracles are 
frequently to be observed on this river, as well as on the Teifi, 
which separates Carmarthenshire from Cardiganshire on the 
north. Other streams are the Taf, which flows through the 
south-western portion of the county and reaches the sea at 
Laughamc ; the Gwendraeth, with its mouth at Kidwelly ; and 
the Loughor, or Llwchwr, which rises in the Black Mountains 
and forms for several miles the boundary between the counties 
of Carmarthen and Glamorgan until it falls into Carmarthen Bay 
at Loughor. All these rivers contain salmon, sewin (gleisiad) 
and trout in fair numbers, and are consequently frequented by 
anglers. With the exception of the Van Pool in the Black 
Mountains the lakes of the county are inconsiderable in size. 

Geologv, —The oldest rocks in Carmarthenshire come to the surface 
in the Vale of Towy at Llanarthney and near Carmarthen; they 
consist of black shales of Tremadoc (Cambrian) age, and are succeeded 
by conglomerates, sandstones and shales, with beds of volcanic ash 
and lava, of Arcnig (Ordovician) age, which have been brought up 
along a belt of intense folding and faulting which follows the Towy 
from Uangadock to Carmarthen and extends westwards to the edge 
of the county at Whitland. The Llandeilo shales, flags and lime¬ 
stones and occasional volcanic ashes, which follow, are well developed 
at Llangadock and Llandeilo and near Carmarthen, and are famed 
for their trilobites, A saphus tytannus and Ogygia Buchi. Shales and 
mudstones and impersistent limestones of Bala age come next in 
order, and, bounding the Vale of Towyvi^n the north, extend as a 
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narrow l«>lt north-westwards towards the Presley hills. Except 
for the loregomg dcuo!)its the Rreat area bi'tween the Teifi and the 
Towy, of which little is known, is made up of a monotonous suc¬ 
cession ol (.'reatly folded slate, and shales with interbedded con¬ 
glomerates and sandstones which give rise to scarps, ridges and 
moorlands ; they appear to lie of l.landovery age. 

South of the Towy a narrow belt ol steeply dipping and even 
inverted Silurian sandstones and mudstones (Ppper Llandovery, 
Wenlock and I.udlow) extends south-westwards from Llandoverv 
to I.lanarthney, where they disappear under the Old Red .Sandstone. 
This formation, which consists of red marls and sandstones with 
occasional thin impure limestones (cornstones), extends from near 
Llandovery to beyond Carmarthen Hay ; its upper conglomeratic 
lieds cap the escarpment of the Jllatk Moiinlains (.i-pio ft.) on the 
soiith-easlern iMirders of the county. To tin- south the scalps and 
nioorl.inds of the Carboniferous Limestone and Millstone t-rit form 
the iiorlh-wesleni rim of the South Wales cuallield. The rest of the 
county is occupied by the rich Coal-Measures ol the (Iwendraeth 
Valley and Llanelly districts. All the rocks in the county are 
atleeted by powerful folds and faults. Cdacial deposits are plentiful 
in the valleys .south ol the Towy. striae alKiund on the Millstone 
Clrit and show that the ice sheet rose far up the slopes ol the Black 
Mountains. Coal is the chief miiuTal. the iron-ore is no longer 
worked; the Carbonifi'rons T.iinestone is bunit at Ltaildybie; 
fire-bricks arc mamilacliiivd Irom the Millstone Grit, and a few 
lead-veins arc found in the Ordovician rocks. 

Industries. —The climate is mild, except in the upland region.s, 
but the annual rainfall i.s very heavy. With the exception of its 
south-eastern portion, which forms part of the great South 
Welsh eoalfield, Carmarthenshire may he considered wholly as 
an agricultural county. The attention of the farmers is devoted 
to stock-raising and dairy-farming rather than to the growth 
of cereals, whilst the large tracts of unenclosed hill-country form 
good pastures for .sheep and ponies. The soil varies much, but in 
the lower valleys of the I'owy and 'J'iif it is exceedingly fertile. 
Outside agriculture the gathering of cockles at the estuaries of 
the Towy and Taf gives employment to a large number of persons, 
principally women ; Ferrysidc and Laugharne being the chief 
centres of the cockling industry. The local textile factories at 
Pencader, I’cnhoyr, Llangeler, and in the valley of the Loughor 
are of some importance, (iold has been found near Caio in the 
Cothi valley, but the yield is trifling. There are lead-mines in 
various places, but none of great value. The really important 
industries are restricted to the populous south-eastern district, 
where coal-mining, iron-founding and the smelting of tin and 
copper are carried on exterisi\ djr'at Llanelly, I’embrey, Tirydail, 
Garnant, Pontardulais, Ammanford and other centres. 

Cimmunicaliims. —'I’hc Great Western railway traver.scs the 
lower part of the county, whilst a branch of the London St North- 
Western enters it at its extreme north-eastern point by a tunnel 
under the Sugar l,oaf Mountain, anil has its terminal station at 
Carmarthen. A branch line of the Great Western connects 
Llanelly with Llandilo by way of Ammanford, and another 
branch of the same railway runs northward from Carmarthen 
to Newcastle-Emlyn on the Teifi, joining the Aberystwyth 
branch, formerly the Manchester Sc Milford line, at Pencader. 

1 ‘opulalion and Adminisiratiim. —The area of the county is 
5 cS7,8i 6 acres, and the population in 1891 was 130,566 and in 
1901 it was 135,325. The municipal boroughs are Carmarthen 
(pop. 9935), Kidwelly (2285) and Llandovery (1809). Urban 
districts are Ammanford, Llanelly, Burry Port, Llandilo and 
Newcastle - Emlyn. The principal towns are Carmarthen, 
Llanelly (25,617), Llandilo or Llandeilo Fawr (1934), Llangadock 

r578), Llandovery, Kidwelly, Pembrey (7513) and Laugharne 

1439). The county is in the South Wales circuit, and assizes 
are held at Carmarthen. The borough of Carmarthen has a 
commission of the peace and separate quarter sessions. The 
county is divided into two parliamentary divisions, the eastern 
and western, and it also includes the united boroughs of Car¬ 
marthen and Llanelly, thus returning three members in 
all to parliament. The ancient county, which contains 75 
parishes and part of another, is wholly in the diocese of St 
David's. 

History, —Carmarthenshire originally formed part of the lands 
of the Dimetae conquered by the Romans, who constructed 
military roails and built on the Via Julia the important station 
of Maridunum upon or near the site of the present county town. 


After the retirement of the Roman forces this fortified town 
became known in course of time as Caerfyrddin, anglicized into 
Carmarthen, which suksequcntly gave its name to the county. 
During the 5th and 6th centuries Carmarthenshire, or Ystrad 
Tywi, was the scene of the labours of many Celtic missionaries, 
notably of St David and St Teilo, who brought the arLs of 
civilization as well as the doctrines of Christianity to its rude 
inhabitants. In the 9th century the whole of Ystrad Tywi was 
annexed to the kingdom of Roderick the Great (lihodri Mam), 
wllo at his death in 877 bequeathed the principality of South 
Wales to his son, Cadell. The royal residence of the South Welsh 
princes was now fixed at Dynevor (Dinejawr) on the Towy near 
l.landilo. Cadell’s son, Howell the Good (Hywet Dda), was the 
first to codify the ancient laws of Wales at liis palaee of Ty Gwyn 
Ar Daf, the White Lodge on the banks of the Taf, near the 
modern Whitland. In 1080, during the troubled reign of Rhys 
ap Tudor, the Norm.ans first appeared on the shores of Car- 
marllieii Bay, and before the end of King Henry I.'s reign had 
constructeil the great castles of Kidwelly, Carmarthen, Laug- 
harnc anil Llanstephan near the coast. J''rom this itcriod until 
the death of Prince l.lewelyn (1282) the history of Carmarthen¬ 
shire is national rather than local. By the Statutes of Rhuddlan 
(1284) Edward 1 . formed the counties of Cardigan and Car¬ 
marthen out of the districts of Ceredigion and Ystrad Tywi, the 
ancient pos.sessions of the house of Dinefawr, which were now 
formally annexed to the English crown. Nearly a third of the 
present county, however, still remained under the juri.sdirtion 
of the Lords Marchers, and it was not until the Act 27 Henry 
VI 11 . that these districts, including the conimols of Kidwelly, 
Iscennen and Carnwillion, were added to Edward l.’s original 
shire. The prosperity of the new county increased considerably 
under Edward 111 ., who named Carmarthen the chief staple- 
town in Wales for the wool trade. The revolt of Owen Glendower 
had the, effect of disturbing the peace of the county for a time, 
and the h'rench army, landed at Milford on his behalf, was 
warmly received by the people of Carmarthenshire. In the 
summer of 1485 Sir Rhys ap Thomas, of Abermurluis and 
Dinefawr, marched through the county collecting recruits for 
Henry of Richmond, for which service he was created a knight 
of the Garter and made governor of all Wales. At the Reforma¬ 
tion the removal of the episcopal residence from distant St 
David’s to Abergwili, a village barely two miles from Carmartliett, 
brought the county into close touch with the chief Welsh diocese, 
and the new palace at Altergwili will always lie associated with 
the first Welsh translations of the New Testament and the 
Prayer Book, made by Bishop Richard Davies (1500-1581) and 
his friend William Salesbury, of Llanrwst (16th century). In 
the early part of the 17th century the county witnessed the first 
religious revival recorded in Welsh annuls, that led by Rhys 
Prichard (d. 1644), the Puritan vicar of Llandovery, whose 
poetical works, the Canwyll y Cymry (“ the Welshman’s Candle ’’) 
are .still studied in the principality. At the time of the Civil 
Wars, Richard Vaughan, carl of Carbery, the patron of Jeremy 
Taylor, was in command of the royal fortresses and troops, but 
made a very feeble and half-hearted resistance against the 
parliamentarian forces. During the following century the great 
Welsh spiritual and educational movement, which later spread 
over all Wales, had its origin in the quiet and remote parish of 
Llanddowror, near Laugharne, where the vicar, the celebrated 
and pious Griffith Jones (1684-1761), had become the founder 
of the Welsh circulating charily schools. Other prominent 
members of this important Methodist revival, likewise natives 
of Carmarthenshire, were William Williams of Pantycelyn, the 
well-known hymn-writer (1716-1791), and Peter Williams, the 
Welsh Bible commentator (1722-1796). The county was deeply 
implicated in the Rebecca Riots of 1842-1843. 

Foremost amongst the county families of Cannurthenshire is 
Rhys, or Rice, of Dynevor Castle, near Llandilo, a modern 
castellated house standing in a beautiful park which contains the 
historic ruin of the old Dinefawr fortress. The present Lord 
Dynevor, the direct lineal descendant of the princes of South 
Wales, is the head of this family. Almost opposite Dynevor 
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Castle (formerly known as Newtown), on the left bank of the 
Towy, stands Golden Grove (Gelli Aur), once the seat of the 
Vaughans, carls of Carbcry, whose senior line and titles became 
extinct early in the i8lh century. The famous old mansion has 
been replaced by a modern Gothic structure, and is now the 
property of Earl Cawdor. Golden Grove contains the “ Hirlas 
Horn,” the gift of King Henry VII. to Dafydd ap Evan of 
Llwyndafydd, Cardiganshire, perhaps the most celebrated of 
Welsh historical relics. Other families of importance, extinct 
or existing, are Johncs, formerly of Abermarlais and now of 
Dolaucothi; Williams (now Drummond) of Edwinsford ; Lloyd 
of Forest; Lloyd of Glansevin ; Stepney of Llanelly and Gwynne 
of Taliaris. 

Antiquities. —Carmarthenshire contains few memorials of the 
Roman occupation, but it possesses various camps and tumuli 
of the British period, and also a small but perfect cromlech near 
Llanglydwenonthe banksof the Tuf. Of its many medieval castles 
the most important still in existence are : Kiflwelly ; Laugharne; 
Llanstephan, a fine pile of the 12th century on a hill at the mouth 
of the Towy ; Carreg Cennen, an imposing Norman fortress 
crowning a cliff not far from Llandilo ; and Dynevor Castle, the 
andent seat of Welsh royalty, situated on a bold wooded height 
above the Towy. The remains of the castles at Carmarthen, 
Drysllwyn, Llandoverj' and Newcastlc-Emlyn arc inconsiderable. 
Of the monastic houses Talley Abbey ('I'al-y-Llychau, a name 
drawn from the two small lakes in the neighbourhiHKj of its site) 
was founded by Rhys ap Griffith, prince of South Wales, 
towards the close of the 12th century for Benedictine monks; 
Whitland, or Albalanda, also a Benedictine house, was probably 
founded by Bishop Bernard of St David's early in the 12th 
century, on a site long associated with Welsh monastic life ; and 
the celebrated Augustinian Priory of St John at Carmarthen 
was likewise established in the 12th century. Very slight traces 
of these three important religious houses now exist. The parish 
churches of Carmarthenshire are for the most part small and of 
no special architectural value. Of the more noteworthy mention 
may be made of St Peter’s at Carmarthen, and of the parish 
churches at Laugharne, Kidwelly, Llangadock, Alx^rgwili and 
Llangathen, the last named of which contains a fine monument to 
Bishop Anthony Rudd (d. 1615). Many of these churches arc 
distinguished by Pill massive western towers, usually of the 12th 
or 1 ,tth centuries. Besides Golden Grove and Dynevor the county 
contains some fine historic houses, prominent amongst which are 
Abergwili J’alace, the official residence of the bishops of St 
Dil^•id's since the Reformation, burnt down in 1002, but rebuilt 
on the old lines; Abcrglasney, a mansion near Llangathcn, 
erected by Bishop Rudd and once inhabited by the poet John 
Dyer (1700--1758); Court Henry, an ancient scat of the Herbert 
family; and Abermarlais, once the property of Sir Rhys ap 
Thomas. 

Customs. &•(.—The old Welsh co.stumc, folklore and customs 
have survived longer in Carmarthenshire than perhaps in any 
other county of Wales. The steeple-crowned beaver hut, now 
practically extinct, W’as often to be seen in the neighbourhood of 
Carmarthen as late as 1890, and the older women often affect the 
pais-a-^wn bach, the frilled mob-cap and the small plaid shawl of 
a previous generation. Curious instances of old Welsh supersti¬ 
tions arc to l)e found amongst the peasantry of the more remote 
districts, particularly in the lovely country in the valleys of the 
Towy and Teifi, where belief in fairies, fairy-rings, goblins and 
“ corpse-candles ” still lingers. The curious mumming, known 
as “ Mari Lwyd ” (Blessed Mary), in which one of the performers 
wears a horse’s .skull decked with coloured ribbands, was prevalent 
round Carmarthen as late as 1885. At many parish churches the 
ancient service of the “ Pylpain ” (a name said to be a corruption 
of the Latin puUi eantus) is held at daybreak or cock-crow on 
Christmas morning. A species of general catechism, known as 
psvnc, is also common in the churches and Nonconformist chapels. 
The old custom of receiving New Year’s gifts of bread and cheese, 
or meal and money {(olenig), still flourishes in the rural parishes. 
The “ bidding ” before marriage (as in Cardiganshire) was 
formerly universal and is not yet altogether discontinued, and 
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bidding papers were printed at Llandilo as late as 1900. The 
horse weddings {priodas ceffylau) were indulged in by the farmer 
class in the neighbourhood of Abergwili as late as 1880. 

Ai'THokitius.— T. Nicholas, Annals and Antiquities of the Counties 
of Wales (London, 1872) ; W. Snurrell, Carmarthen antftts Neighbour- 
/iDcd (Carmarthen, 1879); J. B. D. Tyssen and Alcwyn C. Evans, 
llovat Charters. *f., relating to the Town and County of Carmarthen 
(Carmarthen. 1878). 

CARMATHIANS (Qarmatiiians, Kakmathians), a Mahom- 
medan sect named after Hamdun Qarmat, who accepted the 
teaching of the Isina'ilitcs (see Mahommei>an Religion ; Sects) 
from Ilosain ul-Ahwfizi, a missionary of Ahmed, son of the 
Persian Abdallah ibn Maimun, toward the close of the 9th 
century. This was in the Sawad of Irak, which was inhabited by 
a people little attached to Islam. The object of Abdalliih ibn 
Maimun had been to undermine Islam and the Arabian power 
by a secret society with various degrees, which offen d induce¬ 
ments to all classes and creeds and led men on from an interpreta¬ 
tion of Islam to a total rejection of its teaching .and a strict 
personal submission to the head of the society. For the political 
history of the Carmathians, their conquests and their decay, see 
Arabia : History ; Caliphate (sect. C. §§ J6, 17, 18, 23); and 
Egypt : History (Mahommedan period). 

In their religious teaching they claimed to be Shi'ites; i.e. 
they asserted that the imamate belonged by right to the descend¬ 
ants of Ali. Further, they were of the Isma'ilite branch of these, 
i.e. they acknowledged the claim to the imamate of Isma'il the 
eldest son of the sixth imam. The claim of Isma'il had lieen 
passed over by his father and many Shi'ites because he had been 
guilty of drinking wine. The Isma'ilites said that as the imam 
could do no wrong, his action only showed that wine-drinking 
was not sinful. Abdallah taught that from the creation of man 
there had always been an imam sometimes known, sometimes 
hidden. Isma'il was the last known ; a new one was to be looked 
for. But while the imam was hidden, his doctrines were to be 
taught by his missionaries (dais). Hamdan Qarmat was one 
of these, Ahmed ibn Abdallah being nominally the chief. The 
ailherents of this party were initiated by degrees into the secrets 
of its doctrines and were divided into seven (afterwards nine) 
classes. In the first stage the convert was taught the existence 
of mystery in the Koran and made to feel the necessity of a 
teacher who could explain it. He took an oath of complete 
submission and paid a sum of money. In the second stage the 
earlier teachers of Islam were shown to be wrong in doctrine and 
the imams alone were proved to be infallible. In the third it was 
taught that there were only seven imams and that the other sects 
of the Shi'ites were in error. In the fourth the disciple learnt 
that each of tlie seven imams had a prophet, who was to be 
obeyed in all things. 'Hie prophet of the last imam was Abdallah. 
The doctrine of Islam was that Mahomet was the last of the 
prophets. In the fifth stage the u.sclessness of tradition and the 
temporary nature of the precepts and practices of Mahomet were 
taught, while in the sixth the believer was induced to give up 
these practices (prayer, fasting, pilgrimage, &c.). At this point 
the Carmathian had completely ceased to be a Moslem. In the 
remaining degrees there was more liberty of opinion allowed and 
much variety of belief and teaching existed. 

The last contemporary mention of the Carmathians is that of 
Na?ir ibn Khosrau, who visited them in a.d. 1050. In Arabia 
they ceased to exercise influence. In Persia and Syria their work 
was taken up by the Assassins {q.v.). Their doctrines are said, 
however, to exist still in parts of Syria, Persia, Arabia and India, 
and to be still propagated in Zanzibar. 

See Journal asiultque (1877), vol. i. )>p. .177-38(1. (G. W. T.) 

CARMAUX, a town of southern France, in the department of 
Tam, on the left bank of the Cerou, 10 m. N. of Albi by rail. Pop. 
(1906) 8618. The town gives its name to an important coal- 
basin, and carries on the manufacture of glass. 

CARMEL, the mountain promontory by which the sea-coast 
of Palestine is interrupted south of the Bay of Acre, 32“ 50' N., 
35° E. It continues as a ridge of oolitic limestone, broken by 
ravines and honcj'combed by caves, running for about 20 m. 
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in a south-easterly direction, and finally joining the mountains of 
Samaria. Its maximum height is at 'Esfia, 1760 ft. Jt was 
included in the territory of the tribe of Asher. No great political 
event is recorded in connexion with it; it appears throughout the 
()1<1 Ic.staracnt “either as a symbol or as a sanctuary ”; its name 
means “ garden-land." Us fruitfulness is referred to by Isaiah 
and by Amos; Micab describes it as wooded, to which was no 
doubt due its value as a hiding-place (Amos ix. 3). It is now 
wild, only a few patches being cultivated ; most of the mountain 
is covered with a thick brushwood of c\ ergreens, oaks, myrtles, 
pines, iVc., which is gradually being cleared away, lliat the 
cultivation was once much more extensive is indicated by the 
large number of rock-hewn wine and olive presses. Vines and 
olives are now found at 'Esfia only. The outstanding position 
of Carmel, its solitariness, its visibility over a wide area of 
countr>', and its fertility, marked it out as a suitable place for 
a sanctuary from very ancient times. It is possibly referred 
to in the Palestine lists of 'fhothines III. as Kosh Kodstt, “the 
holy headland.” An altar of Jehovah ex'isted here from early 
times ; it was destroyed when the Phoenician Tfaal claimed the 
country under jezebel, and repaired by Elijah (i Kings x\ iii. 30) 
before the great sacrifice which decided the claims of the con¬ 
tending deities, 'fho traditional site of this sacrifice is at 
El-Multraka, at the eastern end of the ridge. The Druses still 
visit this site, where is a dilapidated structure of stones, as a holy 
place for sacrifice. On the bank of the Kishon below is a mound 
known as Tell el-f^usls, “ the Priest's mound,” but the connexion 
that has been sought between this name and the slaughter of 
the ])riests of Pauil is hardly justifiable. Other .sites on the hill 
are traditionally connected with Elijah, and some melon-like 
fossils are explained as being fruits refused to him by its owner, 
who was punished by having them turned to stone. Elisha was 
stationed here for a time. Tacitus describes the hill as the site 
of an oracle, which Vespasian consulted. lamblichus in his 
life of Pythagoras speaks of it as a place of great sanctity forbidden 
to the vulgar. A grove of trees, called the “ Trees of the l''orty ” 
[Martyrs], still remains, no doubt in former times a sacred grove. 
So early as the 4th centurj' Oiristian hermits began to settle here, 
and in 1207 the Carmelite order was organized. The monastery, 
founded at the fountain of Elijah in 1209, has had many vicissi¬ 
tudes : the monks were slaughtered or driven to Europe in 1:38 
and the building decaj ed ; it was visited and refounded by St 
l.ouis in 1:52 ; again despoiled in 1291 ; once more rebuilt in 
1631, and, in 1633 (when the monks were massacred), sacked 
and turned into a mosejue. Once more the monks established 
themselves, only to be murderetl after Napoleon’s retreat in 1799. 
The church and the monastery were entirely destroyed in 1821 
by'Abd Allah, pasha of Acre, on the plea that the monks would 
favour the revolting Greeks; but it was shortly afterwards 
rebuilt by order from the Porte, partly at'.Abd .Allah’s expense 
and partly by contributions raised in Europe, .Asia and Africa 
by Brother Giovanni Battista of Frascati. 'The villages w'ith 
which the mountain was once covered have been to a large 
extent depopulated by the Druses. (R, A. s. M.) 

CARMELITES, in England called IVTiite Friars (from the 
white mantle over a brown habit), one of the four mendicant 
orders. The stories concerning the origin of this order, seriously 
put forward and believed in the 17th and i8th centuries, are 
one of the curiosities of histor)’. It was asserted that Elias 
established a community of hermits on Mount Carmel, and that 
this community existed without break until the Christian era 
and was nothing else than a Jewish Carmelite order, to which 
belonged the Sons of the I’rophets and the Essenes. Members 
of it were present at ‘St Peter’s first sermon on Pentecost and 
were converted, and built a ch.apel on Mount Carmel in honour 
of the Blessed Virgin .Mary, who, as well as the apostles, enrolled 
herself in the order. In the Bollandist Daniel Papen- 
broek (1628-1714), in the March volumes of the/ 4 cfa Sanctorum, 
rejected these stories as fable.s. A controversy arose and the 
Carmelites htld recofflfsc to the Inquisition. In Spain they 
succeeded in getting jlh8 offending volumes of the Acta censurecl, 
but in Rome they 4 »crc less successful, and so hot did the 


controversy become that in 1698 a decree was issued imposing 
silence upon both partie.s, until a formal decision should be 
promulgated—w-hidi has not yet been done. 

The historical origin of the Carmelites must be placed at the 
middle of the 12th centuiy, when a crusader from Calabria, 
named Berthold, and ten compiinions established themselves 
as hermits near the cave of Eliiis on Mount Carmel. A Greek 
monk, Phocas, who visited the Holy Land in 1185, gives an 
account of them, and s,ays that the ruins of an ancient building 
existed on Mount Carmel; but though it is likely enough that 
there had previously been Christian monks and hermits on the 
spot, it is impossible to place the beginning of the Carmelite 
institute beiore Berthold. Aljuut 1210 the licnnits on Carmel 
received from Albert, Latin patriarch of Jerusalem, a rule com¬ 
prising sixteen articles. This was the primitive (’.armelite rule. 
The life prescribed was strictly eremitical: the monks were, to 
live in separate cells or huts, devoted to prayer and work ; they 
met onl)- in the oratory for the liturgical services, and were to 
live a life of great silence, seclusion, abstinence and austerity. 
This rule received papal approluition in 1226. Soon, however, 
the losses of the Christian arms in Palestine made Carmel an 
unsafe place of residence for western hermits, and so, c. 1240, 
they migrated first to C)’prus and thence to Sicily, France and 
England. In iCngland the finst establishment was at Alnwick 
and the second at Aylesford, where the first general chapter of 
the order was held in 1247, and St Simon .Stock, an English 
anchorite who had joined the order, was elected general. During 
his generalaic the institute was adapted to the conditions of the 
western lands to w'hich it had been transplanted, and for this 
purpose the original rule had to be in many ways altered : the 
austerities were, mitigated, and the life was turned from erenutical 
into eenobitical, but on the mendicant rather than the monastic 
model. The polity and government were also organized on the 
same lines, and the Carmelites were turned into mendicants and 
became one of the four great orders of Mendicant briars, in 
England distinguished as the “ White Friars ” from the white 
mantle, worn over the dark brown habit. This change was made 
and the new rule approved in 1247, and under this form the 
Carmelites spread all over western Europe and became exceed¬ 
ingly popular,as an order closely analogous to the Dominicans and 
Franciscans. In the course of time, further relaxations of the 
rule were introduced, and during the Great Schism the Carmelites 
were divided between the two papal obediences, rival generals 
being elected,- a state of things that caused still further re¬ 
laxations. To rope with existing evils Eugenius IV. appro\ cd 
in 1431 of a rule notably milder than that of 1247, but many 
houses clung to the earlier rule,; thus arose among the Carmel¬ 
ites the same division into “observants” and “conventuals” 
that wrought such mischief among the Franciscans, During 
the 15th and i6th centuries various attempts at reform arose, 
as among other orders, and resulted in the formation of semi- 
independent congregations owing a titular obedience to the 
general of the order. The Carmelite friars seem to have flourished 
especially in England, w'hcre at the dissolution of the monasteries 
there were some 40 friaries. (See F. A. Gasquet, English Monas¬ 
tic Life, table and maps; Catholic Dictionary, sat. “ Ciarmelitcs.’’) 
There were no Carmelite nunneries in England, and indeed until 
the middle of the 15th century there were no nuns at all anywhere 
in the order. 

Of all movements m the Carmelite order by far the most 
important and far-reaching in its results has liecn the reform 
initiated by St Teresa. After nearly thirty years passed in a 
Carmelite convent in Avila under the mitigated nile of 1431, 
she founded in the same city a small convent wherein a rule 
stricter than that of 1247 was to lie obiierved. This was in 1562. 
In spite of opposition and difficulties of all kinds, she succeeded 
in establishing a number, not only of nunneries, but (with the 
co-operation of St John of the Cross, q.v.) also of friaries of the 
strict observance ; so that at her death in 1582 there were of the 
reform 1*5 monasteries of men and 17 of women, all in Spain. 
The interesting and dramatic story of the movement should be 
sought for in the biographies of the two protagonists; as also 
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an account of the school of mystical theology founded by them, 
without doubt the chief contribution made by the Carmelites 
to religion (see Mysticism). Here it must suffice to say that the 
idea of the reform was to go behind the settlement of 1247 and 
to restore and emphasize the purely contemplative character 
of primitive Carmdite life : indeed provision was made for the 
reproduction, for such as desired it, of the eremitical life led hy 
Berthold and his companions. St Teresa’s additions to the 
rule of 1247 made the life one of extreme bodily austerity and of 
prolonged prayer for all, two hours of private prayer daily, in 
addition to tlic choral canonical office, being enjoined. From 
the fact that those of the reform wore sandals in place of shoes 
and stockings, they have come to be called the Discalced, or 
bare-footed, Carmelites, also Teresians, in distinction to the 
Calced or older branch of the order. In 1580 tlie reformed 
monasteries were made a separate province under the general 
of the order, and in ts <>3 this province was made by papal act 
an independent order with its own general and government, so 
that there are now two distinct orders of Carmelites. The 
Discalced Carmelites spread rapidly all over Catholic Europe, 
and then to Spani.sh America and the East, especially India and 
Persia, in which lands they have carried on to this day extensive 
missionary undertakings. Both oKsinwances suffered severely 
from the various revolutions, but they both still exist, the Dis¬ 
calced being by far the most numerous and thriving. There are 
in all some 2000 Carmelite friars, and the nuns arc much more 
numerous. In England and Ireland there are hou.5es, both of 
men and of women, belonging to each observance. 

.At'TiioRiTiES. —A full account is given by Ilelyot. //ttl. des nrdres 
religicux (1792), i. cc. 40-J2 ; shorter accounts, continued to the 
end of the loth century and giving references to all literature old 
and new, may lie found in Max lleimbuclicr, Ordru 11. Kiiiigregnlioneii 
(1897). ii. §§ Q2-9b ; Wetzer u. 'W'elte, Kinhenlrxicon (ed. 2), art. 
“ (.'armelitenorden ”f: Hcrzog-llauck. Jietilrncvhlnf<ddie (ed. 3), art. 
'* Karinehler.” The slory of St Tere.sa's reform will lie found in 
lives ol St Teresa and in her writings, especially the Foundatiims. 
Special I'clerenrf may be made to tlic works of Zimmerman, a 
rarinebti' Iriar, Carmel in England (1899), and Mumimenta histmiia 
Carmclitana, i. (1905 foil.). (E. C. B.) 

CARMICHAEL, GEBSHOM (e. 1672-1729), Scottish pliilo- 
sopher, was born probably in London, the son of a Presbyterian 
minister who had been banished by the Scottish privy council 
for his religious opinions. Be graduated at Ediiihurgh Dniver- 
sily in 1691, and became a regent at St Andrews. In T694 he 
was elected a master in the university of Glasgow—an office 
that was converted into the professorship of moral philosophy 
in 1727, when the system of masters was abolished at Cilasgow. 
Sir William Hamilton regarded him as “ the real founder of the 
Scottish school of phikisophy.” He wrote Dreuiusetda Intro- 
ductio ad Logifam, a treatise on logic and the psychology of the 
intellectual powers; Synopsis Theologiae Naturalis; and an 
edition of Pufendorf, Dc Officio Haminis et Civis, witli notes 
and supplements of high value. His son Frederick was the 
author of Sermons on Several Important Subjects and Semums 
on Christian Zeal, both published in 175,1. 

CARMINE, a pigment of a bright red colour obtained from 
cochineal (y.o.). It may be prepared by exhausting cochineal 
with boiling water and then treating the clear solution with alum, 
cream of tartar, stannous chloride, or acid oxalate of potassium ; 
the colouring and animal matters present in the liquid are thus 
precipitated. Other methods are in use; sometimes white of 
egg, fi.sh glue, or gelatine are added before the precipitation. 
The quality of carmine is affected by the temperature and the 
degree of illumination during its preparation—sunlight being 
requisite for the production of a brilliant hue. It differs also 
according to the amount of alumina present in it. It is some¬ 
times adulterated with cinnabar, starch and other materials; 
from these the carmine can be separated by dissolving it in 
ammonia. Good carmine should crumble readily between the 
fingers when dry. Chemically, carmine i.s a compound of car- 
minic acid with alumina, lime and some organic acid. Carmine 
is used in the raa^pfacture of artificial flowers, water-colours, 
rouge, cosmetics tsd crimson ink, and in the painting of minia¬ 
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tures. “ Carmine lake ” is a pigment obtained by adding freshly 
precipitated alumina to decoction of cochineal. 

CARMONA, a town of south-western Spain, in the province 
of Seville; 27 m. N.E, of Seville by rail. Pop. (1900) 17.215. 
Carmona is built on a ridge overlooking the central plain of 
Andalusia, from the Sierra Morenu, on the north, to the peak 
of San Cristobal, on the soutli. It has a thriving trade in wine, 
olive oil, grain and cattle ; and the annual fair, which is held in 
April, affords good opportunity of observing the costumes and 
customs of .southern Spain. The citadel of Carmona, now in 
ruins, was formerly the principal fortress of Peter the Cruel 
(1,350-1369), and contained a spacious palace within its defences. 
ITic principal entrance to the town is an old Moorish gateway ; 
and the gate on the road to Cordova is partly of Roman con¬ 
struction. Portions of the ancient college of San Tcodomir are 
of Moorish architecture, and the tower of the church of San 
Pedro is an imitation of the (iiralda at Seville. 

In 1881 a large Roman necropolis was discovered close to the 
town, beside the Seville road. It contains many rock-hewn 
sepulchral chambers, with niches for the cinerary urns, and occa¬ 
sionally with vestibules containing stone scats {triclinia). In 
1S81 an amphitheatre, and another group of tombs, all lielong- 
ing to the first four centuries a.d., were disinterred near the 
original necropolis, and a small museum, maintained by the 
Carmona archaeological society, is filled with the mosaics, 
inscriptions, portrait-heads and other antiquities found here. 

Carmona, the Roman Carmo, was the strongest city of Further 
Spain in the time of Julius Cuesar(ioo-44 b.c.), and its strength 
was greatly increased by the Moors, who surrounded it with a 
wall and ornamented it with fountains and palaces. In 1247 
Ferdinand III. of Castile took the city, and bestowed on it the 
motto Sicut Lucifer lucet in Aurora, sic in Wandalia Carmona 
(“ As the Morning-star shines in the Dawn, so shines Carmona 
in .Andalusia ”). 

I-'or an account of the antiquities of Carmona, see Esiudios arqueo- 
logtcns e hislorirm, liy M. Sales y Forri (Madrid, 1887). 

CARNAC, a vilhige of north-western France, in the depart¬ 
ment of Morbihan and arrondissement of Lorient, 9 m. S.S.W. 
of Auray by road. Pop. (1906) 667, Camac has a handsome 
church in the Renaissance style of Brittany, but it owes its 
celebrity to the stone monuments in its vicinity, which are among 
the most extensive and interesting of their kind (see Stonk 
Monuments). The mo.st remarkable consist of long avenues 
of menhirs or standing stones; but there is also a profusion 
of other erections, such as dolmens and barrows, thoughout the 
whole district. About half a mile to the north-west of the 
village is the Mcnec system, which consists of eleven lines, 
numbers 874 menhirs, and extends a distance of 3376 ft. The 
terminal circle, whose longest diameter is 300 ft., is somewhat 
difficult to make out, as it is broken by the houses and gardens 
of a little hamlet. To the cast-north-east there is another system 
at Kermario (Place of the Dead), which consists of 855 stones, 
many of them of great size—some, for example, 18 ft. in height 
—arranged in ten lines and extending about 4000 ft. in length. 
.Still further in the same direction is a third system at Kerlescan 
(Place of Burning), composed of 262 stones, which arc distributed 
into thirteen lines, terminated by an irregular circle, and alto¬ 
gether extend over a distance of 1000 ft. or more. These three 
systems seem once to have formed a continuous series; the 
menhirs, many of which have been broken up for road-mending 
and other purposes, have diminished in number 1^ some thou¬ 
sands in modem times. The alignment of Kermario points to 
the dolmen of Kercado (Place of St Cado), where there is also 
a barrow, explored in 1863; and to the south-east of Menec 
stands the great tumulus of Mont St Michel, which measures 
377 ft. in length, and has a height of 65 ft. The tumulus, which 
is crowned with a chapel, was excavated by Ren6 Galles in 1862 ; 
and the contents of the sepulchral chamber, which include 
several jade and fibrolite axes, are preserved in the museum 
at Vannes. About a mile east of the village is a small piece 
of moorland called the Bossenno, from the bocenieu or mounds 
with which it is covered; and here, in 1874, the explorations of 
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James Miln, a Scottish antiquary, brought to light the remains 
of a Gallo-Roman town. The tradition of Carnac is that there 
was once a convent of the Templars or Red Cross Knights on 
the spot; but this, it seems, is not supported by history. Similar 
traces were also discovered at Man6 Bras, a height about 3 m. 
to the east. The rocks of which these various monuments are 
composed is the ordinary granite of the district, and most of 
them present a strange appearance from their coating of white 
lichens. Carnac has an interesting museum of antiquities. 

See W. C. l.iikis. Guide to the Priittipal Chutnhered Barrows and 
other Prehistoric hlonutuents in the Islands of the Morbihan, if~c. 
(Ripon, 1S7S); Kene Gallos, pouilles du Mont Saint Michel en 
CaiiHH (V'an’nes, 18O4) ; A. Fouquot, lies monuments critiques et des 
rutnes romaines dans Ir Morbihan (Vannos, 1853) ; James Miln, 
Archacoloftual licsearihes at Carnac in Brittany: Kermario (Edin- 
Imrqli, 1881); and Excavations at Carnac: The Bossenno and the 
Mont St Muhel (EdinbiirRh, 1S77). 

CARNARVON, EARLDOM OF. The earldom of Carnarvon 
was created in 1628 for Robert Dormer, Baron Dormer of Wyng 
(r. 1610-1643), who was killed at the first battle of Newbury 
whilst fighting for Charles I., and it became extinct on the death 
of his son Charles, the 2nd earl, in J70Q. From 1714 to 1789 it 
was held by the family of Brydges, dukes of Chandos and mar¬ 
quesses of Carnarvon, and in 1793 Henry Herbert, Baron Por- 
chesler (1741-1811), was created carl of Carnarvon. 

His great-grandson, Hknrv Howard Moi,ynkiix Herbert, 
4th earl of Carnarvon (1831-1890), was born on the 24th of Jurie 
1831. lie succeeded to the title in 1849, on the death of his 
father, Henry John George, the 3rd earl (1800-1849). Soon after 
taking his degree at Oxford he began to play a prominent part 
in the. deliberations of the House of Lords. In 1858 he was 
under secretary for the colonies, and in 1866 secretary of state. 
In this rapacity he introduced in 1867 the bill for the federation 
of the British North American provinces which set so many 
political problems at rest; hut he had not the privilege of passing 
it, having, before the measure became law, resigned, owing to his 
distaste for Disraeli’s Reform Bill. Resuming office in 1874, 
he endeavoured to confer a similar boon on South Africa, but 
the times were not ripe. In 1878 he again resigned, out of oppo¬ 
sition to Lord Beaconsfield’s policy on the Eastern question ; 
but on his party’s return to power in 1885 he became lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. His short period of office, memorable for 
a conflict on a question of personal veracity between himself 
and Mr Parnell as to his negotiations with the latter in respect 
of Home Rule, was terminated by another premature resignation. 
He never returned to office, and died on the 29th of June >890. 
As a statesman his career was marred by extreme sensitiveness ; 
but he was beloved as a man of worth and admired as a man of 
culture. He was high steward of the university of Oxford, and 
president of the Society of Antiquaries. The 4th earl was 
succeeded by his son, George Edward Stanhope Molyneux 
(b. 1866). 

CARNARVON, a market town and municipal borough, and 
the county town of Carnarvonshire, north Wales, 68i m. W. 
of Chester by the London & North-Western railway. Pop. 
(190:) 9760. It stands very nearly on the site of Caer Seint, 
capital of the Segontiaci, and was fortified in 1098 by Hugh 
Lupus, earl of Chester, after Roman occupation, a fort, Iraths 
and villa, with coins and pottery, having been exhumed here. 
As the castle was begun only in 1284, Edward II., supposed to 
have teen bom in its Eagle Tower on the extreme west, can only 
have been born outside. The castle is an irregular oblong 
building on the west of the town, surrounded by walls and having 
thirteen polygonal towers. There is still much of the town wall 
extant. The parish church (Llanbeblig) is some half-mile out 
of the town, the institutions of which include a town and 
county hall, a training college, and a gaol for Anglesey and 
Carnarvonshire jointly. Manufactures in the town arc scanty, 
but Llanberis and Llanllyfni export hence slates, “ sets ” and 
coppi'r ore. A steam ferry unites Carnarvon and Tan y foel, 
Anglesey, while a summer service of steauners runs to Menai 
Bridge,Bardsey,&c. The borough forms part of a district return¬ 
ing a member to parliament since To this district the 


Reform Act added Bangor. The county quarter sessions and 
assizes are held in the town, which has a separate commission 
of the peace, but no separate court of quarter sessions. Three 
weekly Welsh (besides English) newspapers are published here. 

CARNARVONSHIRE (Welsh Caer’narfon, for Caer yn Arfon), 
a county of north Wales, bounded N. by the Irish Sea, E. by the 
county of Denbigh, S.E. by Merioneth, S. by Tremadoc and 
Cardigan Bays, S.W. by Carnarvon Bay, W. by the Menai 
Straits (separating the county from Anglesey), and N.W. by 
Conway Bay. Area, 565 sq. m. There is, owing to the changed 
bed of the Conwy stream, a small detached part of the county 
on the north coast of Denbighshire, stretching inland for some 
aj m. between Old Colwyn and Llandulas. About half the whole 
length of the county is a peninsula, Lleyn, running south-west 
into the Irish Sea, and forming Cardigan Bay on the south and 
Carnarvon Bay on the north. The county is rich in minerals, 
c.g. lead, copper, some gold. Its slate quarries are many and 
good. Its mountains include the highest in the British Isles, 
the summit of Snowdon (Wyddfa or Eryri) being 3560 ft. The 
principal mountains occupy the middle of the county and include 
Carnedd Llewelyn (3484 ft.), Carnedd Dafydd (3426). Glydyr 
Fawr (3279) and Glydyr Fach (3262), lilidr Fawr (.3029), Moel 
Siabod (2860), Moel Hebog or Hebawg (2566). The valleys vary 
from the wildness of Pont Aberglaslyn gorge to the quiet of 
Nant Gwynnant. Those of Beddgclert and Llanberis—at the 
south and north base of Snowdon respectively—are famous, 
while that of the Conwy, from Llanrwst to Conway (Conwy), is 
well set off by the background of Snowdonia. 

The largest stream is the Conwy , tidal and navigable for some 
12 m. from Deganwy ; this rises in Llyn Conwy, in the south¬ 
east, divides C^imarvon from Denbigh (running nearly due 
north) for some 30 m., and falls into the sea at Deganwy. The 
Seint (wrongly spelled Seiont) is a small stream rising in Snowdon 
and falling into the sea at Carnarvon, to which it gave its old 
name Siegontium (Kaer Seint yn Arvon in the Mabinogion). 
The Swallow Falls are in Nant Ffrancon (the stream of the 
Beaver or Afanc, a mythological animal). Nant Ffnmeon leads 
north-west from near Capel Curig, through Bettws y coed and 
Bethesda, reaching the sea in Beaumaris Bay. The lakes, 
numerous and occasionally large, include : Llyn Peris and Llyn 
Padam at Llanberis, north of Snowdon ; Llyn Ogwen, north of 
Glydyr Fawr; Llyn Cowlyd and Llyn Eigiau, both north of 
Capel Curig; Llyn Llydaw, on .Snowdon ; Llyn Cwellyn, west 
of .Snowdon; Llyn Gwynnant, east of Snowdon ; Llyniau (Nant 
y lief or) Nantllc, near Llanllyfni; Llyn Conway. 

The greater jiart of the comity, including tlie mountainous Snow¬ 
don district and nearly all the eastern portion of the promontory of 
Lleyn, is occupied by rocks of Ordovician age. the Arcnig, Bala and 
Llandeilo series. These are dark slates and thin-bedded grits with 
enormous masses of iiitcrbcdded igneou.s rocks, laviis and a.shcs, the 
product of contemporaneous volcanoes. At the base of Snowdon 
arc Bala grits and slates, aliove them lie three bods of felspathic 
porphyry, which are in turn succeeded by a great mass of calcareous 
and sandy volcanic ashes, while upon the summit are the remnants 
of a lava sheet. The whole mountain is part of a syncline, the beds 
dipping into it from the north-west and south-east. 

Next to the Ordovician, the Cambrian rocks are the most im¬ 
portant : they are found in three separate areas; the largest is in 
the north-west, and extends from Bangor to Bethesda, through Llyn 
Cwellyn and Llanwada to the coast near Clynnogfawr. The second 
area lies west of Tremadoc, which has given its name to the upper 
division of the Cambrian system. The third forms the promontory 
south of TJanenga. Cambrian slates are extensively quarried at 
Penrhyn, Llanberis and Dinorwic. Pre-Cambrian schists and igneous 
rocks occupy a strip, from 2 to 3 m. wide, along the coast from Neim 
to Bardsey Island. A ve^ small area of the Denbighshire Silurian 
enters this county near Conway near the eastern border; it com¬ 
prises Tarannon shale and Wenlock beds with graptolites. 

The striking headland of the Great Orrae as well as Little Orme s 
Head is compo.sed of carboniferous limestone, containing corals 
and large Productus shells. A narrow strip of the same formation 
runs along the Menai Straits for several miles south of the tubular 
bridge. At the southern extremity of the limestone a small patch of 
coal measures is found. . , , . 

Glacial drift -gravel, boulders and clay— is abundant along the 
northern coast, and in the neighbourhood of Snowdon it is an im¬ 
portant feature in the landscape; massive moraines, perched blocks, 
striated stones and other evidences of ice action, are common. On 
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Mod Trygarn and on the western flanks o( Snowdon marine shells 
have been lound in the drift up to an dovation ol 1400 It. above 
sea-level. Ulown sand occurs along the coast near Conway, .south¬ 
west ot Carnarvon and on the south coast. Several hollows and 
pipes III the carlioniferoiis limestone about Onne's Head contam 
clays and sands of mixed origin, including I'pper CarboniliTous, 
Triassic and drift materials. The igneous rocks, especially those 
of volcanic origin, constitute one of the most striking geological 
features of the county : they comprise ielsites. rhyolites, quartz 
porphyries, enstatite diabases.' andesite tuff.s, diabases and granite. 

The climate is cold and damp in winter, except in the peninsula, 
Llcyn, and on the mild coast. Arable land, but a small propor¬ 
tion of the surface, is mostly in the Conwy valley or near the sea. 
Principal crops arc oats, barley and jiotatoes, with some little 
wheat. The valley soil (alluvial) is often terlile, chiefly as 
meadow and enclosed pasture. Dairt* and sheep fiu ining occupy 
most farmers. Tlie small mountain ponies, especially of Llanheilr 
(Conwy Vale), are famous, and Welsh ponies were known for 
staying power even to Arrian (Cytie^iiirs). Agriculture still too 
much follows the old routine, iMisidcs losing by the influx of 
labour into the towns or to the mining industry and “•set 
works ” (stone). 

The county is served by the London & North-West ern railway; 
its terminus is .Afon Wen, within 4 m. of Pwllheli. Between 
these stations plies the Cambrian, which runs along the Cardigan 
Bay coast and terminates at I’wllheli. The North Wales .Narrow 
Gauge line runs from Dinas, south of Carnarvon, to Snowdon 
Ranger, 4 m. from Beddgelert. The main line of the London 
& North-Western runs along the northern roast, with branehes 
from Llandudno junction to Blaenau P'estiniog, along the 
Denbighshire side of the Conwy stream ; from Mcnai Bridge to 
Carnarwin (thence continuing to Idanhcris, or, by another line, 
to Afon Wen). The rliief ports are Portmador, Pwllheli, Car¬ 
narvon, Port Dinorwic and Bangor. Near Portmadoc is 
Crieeielh. with a castle resorted to by visitors ; Pwllheli is also 
a summer resort, and a tramway runs thence to within a short 
distance of Ahersoch, another favourite watering-place. Nefyn 
(some fi m. from Pwllheli), still iinscrveci by rail or tram, was the 
scene of a royal tournament in tlie i5lh century, and is another 
bathing resort ; near are Carreg Liam and I’istjll farm (see 
Bakdsks ). 

The area of the ancient rounty is 361,156 acres, with a popula¬ 
tion in loot of 126,883. The area of the administrative county 
is 365,086 acres. The inhabitants practically all speak Welsli 
(slightly differing, especially in Llcyn, from that of Anglesey). 
Over 80 is the percentage in Carnarvonshire, as against over 
90 for Anglesey. The county is divided into two parliamentar}' 
divisions, south (Eifion) and north (Arfon). 

The Carnarvon district of boroughs is formed of Bangor city, 
Carnarvon, Conway, Criecietn, Nefyn and Pwllheli. There are 
four municipal boroughs: Bangor (pop. 11,269), Carnarvon 
(9760), Conway (4681) and Pwllheli (3675). Other urban 
districts are : Bethesda (5281), Bettws y coed (1070), Criccicth 
(1406), Llandudno (9279), Idanfairfeehan (2769), Penmaenmawr 
(350.8) Ynyscynhaiarn (4883). Carnarvon, where assizes 
are held, Ls in the north Wales circuit. JCxcept a few parishes 
(in and near Llandudno) in St Asaph diorese, Carnarvonshire, 
is in the diocese of Bangor, and contains sixty-one ecclesiastical 
parishes or districts, with parts of four others. Bangor, Carnar¬ 
von, Pwllheli and Llandudno are the principal towns, with 
Criccicth, Nefyn, Portmadoc and Trcmadoc. 

Carnarvonshire was occupied by the Segontiaci, with difficulty 
subdued by Ostorius Scapula and C. Suetonius Paulinus (I’aul- 
linus). From here Agricola crossed to conquer Anglesey. Relics 
of British forts and camps have been discovered. Caerhun (Caer 
Rlum) and Carnarvon (Caer Seint) are respectively the old 
Conovium and Segontium of Britannia .Secunda. The county 
was part of Gwynedd kingdom, until Edward 1 . in 1277 restricted 
that to Snowdon proper. The early fortresses at Deganwy, 
Dinorwic, Dinas Dinlle, &c., and the later castles of Conwy 
(Conway), Carnarvon, Criccieth and Dolbadarn, bear witness 
to the warlike character of its inhabitants. 

See Edw. Brcessi Kalettdar of Gwynedd (London, 1874). 


CARNATIC, or Kaknatak (Kannada, Karnata, Karnataka- 
desa), a name given by Europeans to a region of southern India, 
between the Eastern Ghats and the Coromandel cxiast, in the 
presidency of Madras. It is ultimately derived, according to 
Bishop Caldwell {Grammar of the DravidiaH l.angttages), from 
kar, " black," and nadu, " country,” i.e. “ the black country," 
“ a term very suitable to designate the ‘ black cotton soil,’ as it 
is called, of the plateau of the Southern Deccan.” Properly the 
name is, in fart, applicable only to Uie country of the Kanarese 
extending between the Eastern and Western Ghats, over an 
irregular area narrowing northwards, from Palghat in the south 
to Biclar in the north, and including Mysore. 'I’he extension of 
the name to the country south of the Kiimata was probably due 
to the Mahommedan conquerors who in the 16th century over¬ 
threw the kingdom of Vijayanagar, and who extended the name 
which they found used of the country north of the Ghats to that 
south of them. After this period the plain country of the south 
aimc to be called Karnata Puyanglvat, or “ lowlands,” as 
distinguished from Karnata Balaghat, or “ highlands.” Tlie 
misapplication of the name Carnatic was carried by the British 
a step further than by the Mahommeduns, it being confined by 
them to the country laelow the Ghats, Mysore not being included. 
Officially, however, this name is no longer applied, “ the 
Carnatic ” having become a mere geographical term. Adminis¬ 
tratively the name Carnatic (or rather Karnatak) is now applied 
only to the Bombay portion of the original Karnata, viz. the 
districts of Belgaum, JBuirwar and Bijapur, part of North 
Kanara, and the native states of the Southern Mahratta agency 
and Kolhapur. 

The region generally known to Europeans as the Carnatic, 
though no longer a political or administrative division, is of 
great historical importance. It e.xtended along the eastern 
roast about 600 m. in length, and from 50 to 100 m. in breadth. 
It was bounded on the north by the Guntur drear, and thence it 
stretched southward to Cape Comorin. It was divided into the 
Southern, Central and Northern Carnatic. The region soutlt 
of the river Colcroon, which passes the town of TYichinopoly, 
was called the Southern Carnatic. The principal towns of this 
division were Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Tranquebar, 
Negapatam and Tinnevclly. The Central Carnatic extended 
from the Colcroon river to the river Pennar; its chief towns 
were Madras, Pondicherry, Arcol, Vellore, Cuddalore, Pulicat, 
Nellore, &c. The Northern Carnatic extended from the river 
Pennar to the northern limit of the country ; and the chief town 
was Ongole.' Tlie Carnatic, as above defined, comprehended 
within its limits the maritime provinces of Nellore, Chinglcput, 
South Arcot, Tanjore, Madura and Tinnevelly, besides the 
inland districts of North Arcol and Trichinopoly. The popula¬ 
tion of this region consists chiefly of Brahmanical Hindus, the 
Mahominedans being but thinly scattered over the country. 
The Brahmans rent a great proportion of the land, and also 
fill different offices in the collection of the revenue and the 
administration of justice. Througliout the country they 
appropriate to themselves a particular quarter in every town, 
generally the strongest part of it. Large temples and other 
pmblic monuments of civilization abound. The temples are 
commonly built in the middle of a square area, and enclosed by a 
wall 15 or 20 ft. high, which conceals them completely from the 
public view, as they are never raised above it. 

At the earliest period of which any records exist, the country 
known as the Carnatic was divided between the Pandya and 
Chola kingdoms, which with that of Chera or Kerala formed the 
three Tamil kingdoms of southern India. The Pandya kingdom 
practically coincided in extent with the districts of Madura and 
Tinnevelly ; that of the Cholas extended along the Coromandel 
coast from Nellore to Pudukottai, being bounded on the north 
by the Pennar river and on the south by the Southern Vellaru. 
The government of the country was shared for centuries with 
these dynasties by numerous independent or semi-independent 
chiefs, evidence of whose perennial internecine conflicts is 

I As a geographical term, Carnatic is not now applied to the 
district nortli of Pennar. 
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preserved in the multitudes of forts and fortresses the deserted 
ruins of whieh crown almost all the elevated points. In spite, 
however, of this passion of the military classes for war the Tamil 
civilization developed in the country was of a hij{h type. This 
was largely due to the wealth of the country, famous in the 
earliest times as now for its pearl fisheries. Of this fishery 
Korkai (the Greek KdAxoi), now a village on the Tambraparni 
river in Tinnevelly, but once the Pandya capital, was the centre 
long before the Christian era. In Pliny's day, owing to the 
silting up of the harbour, its glory had already decayed and the 
Pandya capital had t>een removed to Madura (//fsf. Nat. vi. cap. 
xxiii. 26), famous later as a centre of Tiunil literature. The 
Chola kingdom, which four centuries before Christ had been 
recognized as independent by the great Maurya king Asoka, 
had for its chief port Kaviripaddinam at the mouth of the 
Cuuvery, every vestige of which is now buried in sand. P'or 
the first two centuries after (dirist a large sea-borne trade was 
carried on between the Roman empire and the Tamil kingdoms ; 
but after Caracalla's massacre at Alexandria in A.T). 215 this 
cc.ised, and with it all intercourse with Europe for centuries. 
Henceforward, until the 9th century, the history of the country 
is illustrated only by occasional and broken lights. The 4th 
century saw the rise of the Pallava power.' which for some 400 
years encroached on, without extinguishing, the Tamil kingdoms. 
When in a.d. (>40 the Chinese traveller Hsiian Tsang visited 
Ranchi (Conjevaram), the capital of the Pallava king, he learned 
that the kingdom of Chola (Chu-li-ya) embraced but a small 
territory, wild, and inhabited by a scanty and fierce population ; 
in the Pandya kingdom (Malakuta), which was under Pallava 
suzerainty, literature was dead. Buddhism all but extinct, while 
Hinduism and the naked Jain saints divided the religious 
allegiance of the people, and the pearl fisheries continued to 
flourish. The power of the I'allava kings was shaken by the 
victory of Vikramaditya Chalukya in A.n. 740, and shattered by 
Aditya Chola at the close of the 9th century. From this time 
onward the inscriptional records are abundant. The Chola 
kingdom, which in the 9th century had been weak, now revived, 
its power culminating in the victories of Rajaraja the Great, who 
defeated the Chalukyas after a four years’ war, and, about a.d, 
994, forced the Pandya kings to become his tributaries. A 
magnificent temple at Tanjore, once his capital, preserves the 
records of his victories engraved upon its walls. His career of 
conquest was continued by his son Rajendra Choladcva I., 
self-styled Gangaikonda owing to his victorious advance to the 
Ganges, who succeeded to the throne in a.d. 1018. The ruins 
of the new capital which he built, called Gangaikonda Chola- 
puram, still stand in a desolate region of the Trichinopoly 
district. His successors continued the eternal wars with the 
Chalukyas and other dynasties, and the Chela power continued 
in the ascendant until the death of Kulottunga Chola III. in 
1278, when a disputed succession cairscd its downfall and gave 
the Pandyas the opportunity of gaining for a few years the 
upper hand in the south. In 1310, however, the Mahommedan 
invasion under Malik Kafur overwhelmed the Hindu states of 
southern India in a common ruin. Though cru-shed, however, 
they were not extinguished; a period of anarchy followed, 
the struggle between the Chola kings and the Mussulmans 
issuing in the establishment at Kanchi of a usurping Hindu 
dynasty which ruled till the end of the 14th century, while in 
1365 a brancK 4 f'the Pandyas succeeded in re-establi.shing itself 
in part of the'ltfngdom of Madura, where it sundved till 1623. 
At the heginninf of the 15th century the whole country had come 
under the rule of the kings of Vijayanagar ; but in the anarchy 

' Th*nPallavas are supposed by some authorities to be identical 
with the Palilavas (Parthians of Persia), who, with tlic Sakas and 
Vavanas, settled in western India almut a.u. ioo. Mr Vincent 
Smith, however, wlio in the 1st edition (1904) of his Early History 
of India maintained this view, says in the 2nd edition (1008, p. 423) 
that “ lecent research does not supixirt this hypothesis," and that 

it seems more likely tliat the PaUavas were a tribe, clan or caste 
which was formed in the northern part of the existing Madras 
Presidency.” The evidence points to tlieir having been a race 
distinct from the Tamils, 


that followed the overthrow of the Vijayanagar empire by the 
Mussulmans in the 16th century, the Hindu viceroys (myakkas) 
established in Madura, Tanjore and Kanchi made themselves 
independent, only in their turn to become tributary to the 
kings of Golconda and Bijapur, who divided the Carnatic 
between them. Towards the close of the 17th century the 
country was reduced by the armies of Aurangzcb, who in 1692 
appointed Zulfikar Ali nawab of the. Carnatic, with his scat at 
Arcot. Meanwhile, the Mahratta power had begun to develop ; 
in 1677 Sivaji had supprcs.scd the last remnants of the Vija¬ 
yanagar power in Vellore, Gingee and Kurnool, while his brother 
Kkoji, who in 1674 had overthrown the Nayakkas of Tanjore, 
established in that city a dynasty which lasted for a century. 
The collapse of the Delhi power after the death of Aurangzeb 
produced further changes. The nawab Saadet-allah of Arcot 
(1710-1732) established his independence ; his successor Dost Ali 
(1732-1740) conquered and annexed Madura in 1736, and his 
successors were confirmed in their position as nawabs of the 
Carnatic by the nizam of Hyderabad after that potentate had 
established his power in southern India. After the death of the 
nawab Mahommed Anwar-ud-din (1744-1749), the succession 
was disputed between Mahommed Ali and Husein Dost. In 
this quarrel the French and English, then competing for influence 
in the Carnatic, took opposite sides. The victory of the British 
cstahlishcd Mahommed .Mi in power over part of the Carnatic 
till his death in 1795. Meanwhile, however, the country had 
been exposed to other troubles. In 1741 Madura, which the 
nawab Dost Ali (1732-1740) had added to his dominions in 
1736, was conquered by the Mahrattas ; and in 17.13 Hyder Ali 
of Mysore overran and ravaged the central Carnatic. The 
latter was reconquered by the British, to whom Madura had 
fallen in 1758; and, finally, in 1801 all the possessions of the 
nawab of the Carnatic were transferred to them by a treaty 
which stipulated that an annual revenue of several lakhs of 
piigodas should be reserved to the nawab, and that the British 
should undertake to support a sulficicnt civil and militaiy force 
for the protection of the country and the collection of the revenue. 
On the death of the nawab in 1853 it was determined to put an 
end to the nominal sovereignty, a liberal establishment being 
provided for the family. 

The southern Carnatic, when it came into the possession of 
the British, was occupied by military chieftains called poligars, 
who ruled over the country, and held lands by doubtful tenures. 
They were unquestionably a disorderly race; and the country, 
by their incessant feuds and plunderings, was one continued 
scene of strife and violence. Cndcr British rule they were 
reduced to order, and their forts and military establishments 
were destroyed. 

See India : History, For the various applications of the name 
Carnatic see the Imperial Caicttcer of India (Oxford. 1908), s.ti.; for 
ttie results of the latest rescarclies in the early history of the country 
see V. A. Smith, Early History of India (2nd eil.. Oxford, 1908), and 
Robert Sewell, A Eoryotlen Empire (Vijayanagar), (London, 1900). 

CARNATION {Dianihus Caryaphyllus), natural order Caryo- 
phyllaceae), a garden flower, a native of southern F.urope, but 
occasionally found in an apparently wild state in England. 
It has long been held in high estimation for the beauty and the 
delightful fragrance of its blossoms. The varieties arc numerous, 
and are ranged under three groups, called bizarres, flakes and 
picotees. The last, from their distinctness of character, are nov/ 
generally looked upon as if they were a different plant, whereas 
they are, in truth, but a seminal development from the carnation 
itself, their number and variety being entirely owing to the 
assiduous endeavours of the modern florist to vary and to 
improve them. 

The true carnations, as distinguished from picotees, are those 
which have the colours arranged in longitudinal .stripies or bars 
of variable width on each petal, the ground colour being white. 
The bizarres are those in which stripes of two distinct colours 
occur oi\ the white ground, and it is on the purity of the white 
ground and the clearness and evenness of the striping that the 
technical merit of each variety rests. There are scarlet bizarres 
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marked with scarlet and maroon, crimson bizarres marked with 
crimson and purple, and pink and purple bizarres marked with 
those two colours. ITie flakes have stripes of only one colour 
on the white pround; purple flakes are striped with purple, 
scarlet flakes with scarlet, and rose flakes with rose colour. The 
seljs, those showing one colour only, as white, yellow, crimson, 
purple, &c., are commonly called doves. 

The 1’ieole.e has the petals laced instead of striped with a 
distinct colour; the subgroups are red-edged, purple-edged, 
rose-edged and scarlet-edged, all having white grounds; each 
group divides into two sections, the heavy-edged and the light- 
edged. In the heavy-edged the colour appears to be laid on in 
little touches, passing from the edge inwards, but so closely that 
they coalesce into one line of colour from to f>f an inch broad, 
and more or le.s.s feathered on Ihe inner edge, the less feathered 
the better; the light-edged display only a fine edge, or “ wire ” 
edge, of colour on the white ground. Yellow picotees are a 
group of great beauty, but deficient in correct marking. 

During the decade. 1898-1008 a new American race of carna¬ 
tions became very popular with lirilish growers. As the plants 
flower chiefly during the winter—from October till the end of 
March—they are known as “ winter flowering ” or “ perpetual ” ; 
they are remarkable for the charming delicacy and colouring 
of the blossoms and for the length of the flower-stalks. This 
enables them to be u.sed with great effect during the dullest 
months of the year for all kinds of floral decorations. These 
\ urieties arc projiagated by layers or cuttings or “ pipings.” 

■' Margui’rite ” carnations are lovely annuals remarkable for 
their beautifully fringed blo.ssoms. They are easily raised from 
seeds every year, and should be treated like half-hardy annuals. 

What trade growers call “ jacks ” arc .seedling carnations with 
single flowers of no great value or beauty. Thousantls of these 
are raised every year for supplying “ grass ” (as the foliage is 
called) to put with choicer varieties. Costermongers take 
advantage of the ordinary householder’s ignorance of plants 
by selling “ jacks ” as choice varieties at a high price. 

Carnations arc usually propagated by “ layering ” the non- 
fl(V#(sring shoots about the second or third week in J idy, in the 
C^n^air j but almost at any period when proper shoots can be 
ob&lned under glass. Cuttings or “ pipings ” are also inserted 
in rich but very gritty soil in cold frames, or in beds with gentle 
bottom heal in greenhouses. The rooted layers may be removed 
and potted or planted out towards the end of September, or 
early in October, the choice sorts being potted in rather small 
pots and kept in a cold frame during winter, when damp is 
dangerous. 

New varieties can only be obtained from carefidly saved seed-s, 
or when a “ sport ” is produced— i.e. when a .shoot with a flower 
differing entirely in colour from that of the parent plant appears 
unexpectedly. “ Malmuison ” aimations arose in this way, imd 
arc largely cultivated in greenhouses. 

The .soil for carnations and picotees should be a good turfy 
loam, free from wireworm, and as fibry as it can be obtained ; 
to four parts of this add one part of rotten manure and one of 
leaf-mould, with sufficient sharp sand to keep it loose. A 
moderate addition of old lime rubbish will also be an advantage. 
This should be laid up in a dry place, and frequently turned over 
so as to be in a free friable condition for use towards the end of 
February or early in March. 

Carnations are subject to several diseases, the worst being the 
“ rust ” {Vromyces Caryophilinus), “ leaf-spot ” and maggot. 
The first two are checked or prevented by spraying the plants 
with sulphide of potassium (1 oz. to 10 gallons of water), taking 
care to avoid the painted woodwork; while the only way to 
deal with the carnation mAggot is to pierce the centre of 
attacked plants with a needle, and to destroy the eggs whenever 
they are ob.servedi " 

Descriptive lists of the best varieties may be had from all the 
leading nurserymen. 

CARNEA, one of the great national festivals of Sparta, held in 
honour of Apollo (jameus. Whether Cameus (or Camus) was 
originally an old Peloponnesian divinity subsequently identified 
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with Apollo, or merely an “ emanation ” from him, is uncertain ; 
but there seems no reason to doubt that Cameus means “ the 
god of flocks and herds ” (Hesychius, s.v. Kupvus), in a wider 
sense, of the han’est and the vintage. The chief centre of his 
worship was Sparta, where the Carnea took place every year 
from the 7th to the J5th of the month Cameus ( = Metageitnion, 
August). During this period all military operations were sus¬ 
pended. The Carnea appears to have been at once agrarian, 
military and piacular m character. In the last aspect it is 
supposed to commemorate the death of Camus, an Acarnanian 
seer and favourite of Apollo, who, being suspected of espionage, 
was slain by one of the Heraclidae during the passage of the 
Dorians from Naupactus to Peloponnesus. By way of punish¬ 
ment, Apollo visited the army with a pestilence, which only 
ceased after the institution of the Carnea. The tradition is prob¬ 
ably intended to explain the sacrifice of an animal (perhaps a later 
substitute for a human being) us the representative of the god. 

The agrarian and military sides of the festival are clearly 
distinguished, (i) Five unmarried youths (KapveSrnt) were 
chosen by lot from each [tribe] for four years, to superintend the 
proceedings, the officiating priest being citlled dyi^ri/s (“ leader ”). 
A man decked with garlands (possibly the pric.st himself) started 
running, pursued by a band of young men called o-rai^uAiiS/io/iot 
(“ running with bunches of grapes in their hands ”); if he was 
caught, it was a guarantee of good fortune to the city ; if not, 
the reverse. (2) In the second part of the festival nine tents 
were set up in the country, in each of which nine citizens, repre¬ 
senting the phratries (or ohae), feasted together in honour of the 
god (for huts or booths extemporized as shelters compare the 
Jewish feast of Tabernacles ; and see W’. Warde Fowler in 
Classical Keview, March 1908, on the country festival in Tibullus 
il. 1). According to Demetrius of Scepsis (in Athenacus iv. 141), 
the Carnea was an imitation of life in camp, and everything 
was done in accordance with the command of a herald. In regard 
to the sacrifice, which doubtless formed part of the ceremonial, 
all that is known is that a ram was sacrificed at Thurii. Other 
indications point to the festival having assumed a military char¬ 
acter at an early date, as might have lieen expected among the 
warlike Dorians, although some scholars deny this. The general 
meaning of the agrarian ceremony is clear, and hits numerous 
parallels in north European harvest-customs, in which an animal 
(or man disguised as an animal) was pursued by the reapers, the 
animal if caught bring usually killed ; in any case, both the man 
and the animal represent the vegetation spirit. E. H. Binney 
in Classical Review (March 1905) suggests that the story of 
Alcestis was performed at the Carnea (to which it may have 
become attached with the name of Apollo) as a vegetation 
drama, and “ embodied a Death and Resurrection ceremony.” 

The great importance attached to the festival and its month 
is shown in several instances. It was responsible for the delay 
which prevented the Spartans from assisting the Athenians at 
the battle of Marathon (Herodotus vi. 106), and for the despatch 
of a smidl advance guard under Leonidas to hold Thermopylae 
instead of the main army (Herodotus vii. 206). Again, when 
Epidaurus was attacked in 419 by Argos, the movements of the 
Spartans under Agis against the latter were interrupted until 
the end of the month, while the Argives (on whom, as Dorians, 
the custom was equally binding), by manipulating the calendar, 
avoided the necessity of suspending operations (see Grote, Hist, 
of Greece, ch. 56 ; Thucydides v. 54). 

See S. Wide. Lahonische KMe (1893). and article " Karncios " in 
Roschcr's Lexihon ; L. Coiivc in Darcmberg and Saglio’s Victionnaire 
des antiquiUs ; W. Mannhardt, MythologUche Forsekungen (1883), 
p. 170. and iVald- und Feldkulte (and ed., 1905), ii. 254; L. K. 
Famell, Cults of ihe Greek States, iv. (1907); G. Schomann, CrwcAiicAe 
Altertilmer (ed. J. H. IJpsius, 1902); j. G. Frazer on Pausanias, 
iii. 13, 3; H. Usener in Rheitiisches Museum, liii. (1898). p. 377; 
J. Vflrtheim in Mnemosyne, xxxi. (1903), p. 234. 

CARNEADES (214-129 B.c.), Greek philos^her, founder of 
the Third or New Academy, was bom at Cyrene. Little is 
known of his life. He learned dialectics under Diogenes the 
Stoic, and under Hegesinus, the third leader of the Academy in 
descent from Arcesilaus. The chief objects of his study, however, 
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were the works of ChiysippnSj opposition to whoso views Is the 
mainsprin;; of his pliilosophy. “ If (ihrysippus had not bein,” 
he is reported to have said, “ 1 hail not been either.” In 155, 
together with Hiopenes the .Stoie and C'ritofaiis tfie i’eripatetic, 
he was sent on an emhasss' to linme to justiiy certain depreda¬ 
tions roinmitted by tlie .Vllienians in the territory of Oropus. 
On tills oc casion he delivered two speei bes on suecessive days, 
one in favour of justice, the other against it. His powerful 
reasoning excited among the Roman youtli an enthusiasm for 
philosophical speculations, and the elder Cato insisted on 
Carneades and his companions being dismissed from the city. 

Carneades, practically a 5th-century sophist, is the most 
important of the ancient sceptics. Negatively, his philosophy 
is a polemic against the Stoic theorv of knowledge in all its 
aspects. .Ml our sensations are rohitiic, and acquaint us, not 
with things as they are, but ontv with the impre.ssions that 
things produce upon us. K.xpericncc, he says, clearly .shows 
that there is no true impression, 'riiere is no notion that may 
not deceive us; it is impossible to distinguish between false and 
true inijiressions: therclore the Stoic i/mcTairm KuTaAi/a-riKi) 
(sec Stoics) must be given up. There is no criterion of truth. 
Carneades also assaileil .Stoic theology and jihysics. In answer 
to the doctrine of final cause, of design in nature, he points to 
those things which cause destruction and danger to man, to the 
ei-il committed hy men endowed with reason, to the miserable 
condition of hiimanitv, and to the misfortunes that assail the 
good man. There is, he concludes, no evidence for the doctrine 
of a divine superintending jirinidence. I'Nen if there were 
orderly conne.xion of parts in the universe, this may have resulted 
quite naturally. No proof can be advanced to .show that this 
world is anytliing hut the produrt of natural forres, Carneades 
further aftaeked the very idea of Ctod. He points out the contra¬ 
diction between the attributes of infinity and individuulitv. 
Like Aristotle, he insists that virtue, being relative, cannot be 
ascribed to Ciiid. Not even intelligence can he an attribute of 
the divine Ileing. Nor can he he eoni eived of as corporeal or 
incorporeal. If corporeal, he must he simple or compound ; if 
a simple and elementary substance, he is incapable of life and 
thought ; if compound, he contains in himself the elements of 
dissolution. If incorporeal, he ran neither act nor fed. In fact, 
nothing whatever ran he asserted with certainty in regard to 
God. 'I'he general line of argument followed by Carncadc.s 
anticipates much in modern thought. 

The positive side of his teaching resembles in all essentials 
that of .Vrcesilaus (il-V.). Knowledge Ix'ing impossible, a wise 
man should prartise sViiyi/ (suspension of judgment). He will 
not even he sure that he can he sure of nothing. Ideas or notions 
are never true, hut only probable; nevertheless, there are 
degrees of prohahility, and hence degrees of belief, leading to 
action. According to Carneades, an impression may be proltable 
in itself; probable and tmeontradicted (ila-t/uWiurTo?, lit. ‘‘ not 
pulled aside.” not distracted by synchronous sensations, hut 
shown to be in harmony with them) wlien conipiired with others ; 
probable, uncontradicted, and thoroughly investigated and eon- 
firmed. In the first degree there is a strong persuasion of the 
propriety of the impression made ; the second and third degrees 
are produeed by comparisons of the impression with others 
associated with it, and an analysis of itself. His views on the 
summuin honum were not clearly known even to his disciple and 
successor Clitomachus. He seems to have held that virtue 
consisted in the direction of activity towards the satisfaction of 
the natural impul.scs. Carneades left no written works; his 
opinions seem to have been systematized by Clitomachus. 

See A. Getters, Dfi Afcesiluc Smii'ssoyihus (1845); C. Gouniutl, 
Tie Carticadis Vita rt Plurilis (1R4S); V. Brocliard, Les Sccf>tiqtics 
greet (1887) ; C. Martha, “ Le I’hilosophe Cameude i Rome,’' in 
Jtevue drs deux tnnndes, xxix. (187S). and the hi.storics of philosophy ; 
also Academy, Gkeek. 

CARNEGIE, ANDREW (1837- ), American “ captain of 

industry ” and benefactor, was bom in humble circumstances 
in Dunfermline, Scotland, on the 25th of November 1837. In 
1848 his father, who had been a Chartist, emigrated to America, 
settling in Allegheny City, Pennsylvania. 'I’he raw Scots lad 


sUrted work at an early age as a bobbin-boy in a cotton factory, 
and a few years later was engaged as a telegraph clerk and 
operator. His capacity was perceived by Mr T. A. Scott of 
the Pennsylvania milwuy, who employed him as a sccretiirv ; 
and in 1850, when Scott became vice-president of the company, 
he made (.'arnegio .superintendent of the western division of the 
line. In this po.st be was responsible for several improvements 
in the service ; and when the Civil War opened lie accomfiunied 
Scott, then assistant secretary of war, to the front. 'Hie first 
sources of the enormous wealth lie subsequently attained 
were his introduction of sleeping-cars for railways, and bis 
purchase (1804) of Storey Farm on Oil ('reek, where a large 
profit was secured from the oil-wells. Hut this was only a 
preliminary to (lie success attending his development of the 
iron and steel industries at Pittsburg. Foreseeing the extent to 
which the demand would grow in America for iron and steel, 
he started the Keystone Hridge works, built ibe Kilgar 'I'homson 
steel rtiil mill, Ixiught out the rival Ilomcslead steel works, and 
by t888 had under his control an extensive plant served by 
tributary coal and iron fields, a railway .125 iii. long, and a lini; 
of lake steamships. As years wont b\-, the various Carnegie 
companies represented in this industry prospered to such an 
extent thill in 1901, when they were incorporated in the I'mled 
States Steel Corponition, a trust organized hy Mr J. Pierpont 
Morgan, and Mr Carnegie himself retired from business, he was 
bought out at a figure etjuivalent to a ca|.)ilal of approximately 
£100,000,000. 

From this time forward public attention was turned from the 
shrewd hiisincss rapacity which had enabled liim to ucc.mniilate 
such a fortune to the ptihiic-spirilcd way in which he devoted 
himself to utilizing it on philanthropic objcils. His views on 
social subjects, and the responsibilities which great wealth 
iniolvod, were already known in a hook entitled Triuiiijtliaiit 
Demiirraev, puhlislicil in 38,86, and in his Gospel uj Wealth 
(1900). He aec|uired Skiho Castle, in Sutherlandsliire, Seolland, 
and made his home partly there and partly in New York ; and 
he devoted his life to the work of providing the capital lor 
purposes of public interest, and social and educational advance¬ 
ment. Among these the proi ision of public libraries in .the 
United States and United Kingdom (iinil similarly in other 
JCngli.sh-speaking countries) was especially prominent, and 
” Carnegie libraries ” gradually .sprang up on all sides, liis 
method being to build and equip, hut only on condition that 
the local authorily provided site and maintenance, and thus to 
secure local interest and responsibility. Hy the end of 190,8 be 
had ili.slribiilcil over £10,000,000 for fininiliiig libraries alone. 
He gave £2,000,000 in iqoi to stait the Ctirncgic Institute at 
Pittsburg, and the same amount (1902) to found the Carnegie 
Institution at Washington, and in both of tht.se, and other, 
cases he added later to the original endowment. In Scotland 
he gave £2,000,000 in 1901 to establish a trust for providing funds 
for assisting education at the Scottish universities, a liencfaction 
which led in 1906 to his teing elected lord rector of Edinburgh 
University. He was a large benefactor of tlie Tuskegee Institute, 
under Booker Washington for negro education. He also 
established large pension funds—in iqo: for his former employes 
at Homestead, and in 3905 for American college professors. 
His benefactions in the shape of buildings and endowments 
for education and research arc too numerous for detailed enumera¬ 
tion, and are noted in this work under tlie headings of the various 
localities. Hut mention must also be made of his founding of 
Carnegie Hero Fund commissions, in America (1904) and in the 
United Kingdom (1908), for the recognition of deeds of heroism ; 
his contribution of £500,000 in 3903 for the erection of a Temple 
of Peace at The Hague, and of £150,000 for a Pan-American 
Palace in Washington as a home for the International Bureau 
of American republics. In all his ideas he was dominated by 
an intense belief in the future and influence of the English- 
speaking people, in their democratic government and alliance for 
the purpose of peace and the abolition of war, and in the progress 
of education on unsectarian lines. He was a powerful supporter 
of the movement for spelling reform, as a means of promoting 
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the spread of the English lunguiige. Mr Carnegie married in 
i8c> 7 and liail one daughter. Among other ])ublications by him 
were Jii Amcrkan Four-in-hand in Britain (i88.t), Round the 
World (:884), The Empire of Business (1902), a Life of Janu's 
Walt (1905), and Fiobleins of To-day (J90S). 

CARNEGIE, a borough of Allegheny county, i’enn-sylvania, 
U.S.A., 0 m. .S.W. of Pittsburg. P(;p. (J900) 7330, of whom 
i8i() were foreign-born. It is served by the Pittsburg, Cin¬ 
cinnati, Chicago & St Louis, the Pittsburg, Chartiers & Voug- 
hiogheny, and the Wubasli Pittsburg 'I’errninal railway.s, and the 
1 ‘ittsburg street railway. Carnegie is situated in the beautiful 
valley of Chartiers Creek, and is in one of the coal and natural 
gas districts of the state. Jn the borough are a Carnegie library 
and St Pauls orphan asylum. Among the borough's manu¬ 
factures are steel, lead, glass, ploughs and enamel- and tin-ware. 
'I'here are alkaline and lithia mineral springs here. In 1894 
Carnegie, named in honour of Andrew Carnegie, was formed by 
the union of the boroughs Chartiers and Mansfield. 

CARNEUAN, a reii variety of chalcedony, much used as an 
ornamental stone, especially for seals. The old name was 
cornelian, said to have been given in reference either to the 
horny appearance of the stone (Lat. cornu, " horn ") or to its 
resembliUice in colour to the berry of the cornel ; but the original 
word was corrupted to carnelian, probalily in allusion to its 
reddish colour {carneus, “ flesh-coloured ”). Some carnelian, 
however, is brown, yellow or even white. Certain kinds of 
brown and bright red chalcedony, much resembling carnelian, 
pass under the name of surd (i/.v.). 'I'he Hebrew odem was 
probably a red stone, either I'arnelian, sard or jasper. All 
carnelian is translucent and is thus distinguished from jasper 
of similar colour, which Is always opaque. The red colour of 
typical carnelian is due to the presence of ferric oxide. This is 
often developed artificially by exposure to sunshine, or to 
artificial heat, whereby any ferric hydrate in the stone becomes 
more or less dehydrated ; or the stone is treated with a solution 
of an iron salt, like ferrous sulphate, and then heated, when 
ferric oxide is formed in the pores of the stone. An opaque 
while surface is sometimes produced artificially on a red 
carnelian : this is said to be done by coating the stone with 
carbonate of soda and then placing it on a red-hot iron ; or by 
using a mixture of potash, white lead and certain vegetable 
juices, and heating it on charcoal. Inscriptions and figures in 
white on red carneliiin (“ burnt carnelian ") are well known from 
the JCast. Much carnelian comes from India, being mostly 
derived from agate-gravels, resulting from the disintegration of 
th.i Deccan traps, in the neighbourhood of Ratanpur, near 
JJroach. A good deal of the carnelian now sold, howev’er, is 
Jfraziliiui agate, artificially stained. (See .^gatk.) 

CARNESECCHI, PIETRO (1508-15O7), Italian humanist, was 
the son of a Florentine merchant, who under the patronage of 
the Medici, and especially of Giovanni de’ Medici as Rope 
Clement Vll., rapidly rose to high office at the papal court. He 
came into touch with the new learning at the house of his 
maternal uncle. Cardinal Bernardo Dovizzi, in Rome. At the 
age of twenty-five he held several rich livings, hiid been notary 
and protonotary to the Curia, and was first secretary to the 
pope, in which capacity he conducted the correspondence with 
the nuncios (among them Pier J’aolo Bergerio in Germany) and a 
host of other duties. By his conduct at the conference with 
Francis I. at Marseilles he won the favour of Catherine de’ 
Medici and other influential personages at the French court, who 
in later days befriended him. He made the acquaintance of 
the Spanish reformer Juan de Valdes at Rome, and got to know 
him us a theologian at Naples, being especially drawn to him 
through the appreciation expressed by Bernardino Ochino, and 
through their mutual friendship with the Lady Julia Gonzaga, 
whose spiritual adviser ho became after the death of Valdes. 
He became a leading spirit in the literary and religious circle 
that gathered round Valdes in Naples, and that aimed at effecting 
from within the spiritual reformation of the church. Under 
V’aldes’ influence he whole-heartedly accepted Luther’s doctrine 
of justification by faith, though he repudiated a policy of schism. 
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When the movement of suppre.ssion began, Camesecchi was impli¬ 
cated. I'br a time he found shelter with his friends in Paris, and 
from 1552 he was in Venice leading the party of reform in that 
city. In 1557 he was cited (for the. second time) before the 
triimnal in Rome, but refused to appear. The death of Paul IV. 
and the accession of Pius IV, in 1559 made his position easier, 
and he came to live in Rome. With the acce.ssion of Pius V. 
(Michael Ghislieri) in 1565 the Inquisition renewed its activities 
with fiercer zeal than ever. Camesecchi was in Venice when the 
news reached him, and betook himself to Jdorence, where, think¬ 
ing himself safe,he was betrayed by Cosimo, the duke, who wished 
to curry favour with the pope. From July 1566 he lay in prison 
over a year. On the 21 st of September 1567 sentence of degrada¬ 
tion and death was passed on him and sixteen others, amliassadors 
from Florence vainly kneeling to the pope for some mitigation, 
and on the ist of October he was publicly beheaded and then 
burned. 

CARNIOLA (Gcr. Krain), a duchy and crown-land of Austria, 
bounded N. by Carinthia, N.E. by Styria, S.K. and S. by 
Croatia, and W. by Gorz and Gradisca, Trieste and Istria. It 
has an area of 3856 sq. m. Carniola is for the most part a moun¬ 
tainous region, occupied in the N. by the Alps, and in the S. by 
the Karst {q.m) or Carso Mountains. It is traversed by the 
Julian Alps, the Karawankas and the Steiner Alps, which 
belong all to the southern zone of the Eastern Alps. The higlicst 
point in the J ulian Alps is formed by the three sugar-loaf pe^s of 
the 'Triglav or Terglou (9394 ft.), which offers one of the finest 
views in the whole of the .Alps, and which bears on its northern 
declivity the only glacier in the province. The Triglav is the 
dividing range between the Alp.s and the Karst Mountains, and 
its huge mass also forms the barrier between three races: the 
German, the Slavonic and the Italian. Other high peaks are the 
Mangart (8784 ft.) and the Jaluz (8708 ft.). The Karawankas, 
which form the boundary between Carinthia and Carniola, have 
as their highest peak the Stou or Stuhlbcrg (7.344 ft.), and are 
traversed by the Loibl Pass (4492 ft.). They are continued by 
the Steiner or Sanlhaler Alps, which have as their highest peak 
the Grintoiiz or Grintovc (8393 ft.). This peak is situated on the 
threefold boundary of Carinthia, Carniola and Styria, and affords 
a magnificent view of the whole Alpine neighbouring region. 
The southern part of Carniola is occupied liy the following 
divisions of the northern ramifications of the Karst Mountains : 
the Jiirnbaumcr Wald with the highest peak, the Nanos(427S ft.), 
and the Krainer .Schneeberg (5890 ft.); the Hornwald with the 
highest peak, the Hornbiichl (3608 ft.), and the Uskokengebirge 
(3874 ft.). The portion of Carniola belonging to the Karst 
region presents a great number of caves, subterranean streams, 
funnels and similar phenomena. Amongst the bc.st-known are 
the grottos of Adelsberg, the larger ones of Planina and the 
Kreuzberghbhlc near Laas. 

With the exception of the Idria and the Wippach, which as 
tributaries of the Isonzo lielong to the basin of the Adriatic, 
Carniola belongs to the watershed of the Save. The Save or Sau 
rises within the duchy, and is formed by the junction at Rad- 
monnsdorf of its two head-streams the Wurzener Save and the 
Wocheiner Save. Its principal affluents are the Ranker and the 
Steiner Feistritz on the left, and the Zeyer or Sora, the Laibach 
and the Gurk on the right. The most remarkable of these rivers 
is the Laibach, which rises in the Karst region under the name of 
Poik, takes afterwards a subterranean course and traverses the 
Adelsberg grotto, and appears again on the surface near Planina 
under the name of Unz. Shortly after this it takes for the 
second time a subterranean course, to appear finally on the 
surface near Oberlaibach. The small torrent of Rothwein, which 
flows into the Wurzener Save, forms near Veldes the splendid 
series of cascades known as the Rothwein Fall. Amongst the 
principal lakes are the Wochein, the W'eissenfels, the Veldes, 
and the seven small lakes of the Triglav; while in the Karst 
region lies the famous periodical lake of 2^knitz, known to the 
Romans as Lacus Lugens or Lugea Palus, 

The climate is rather severe, and the southern part is exposed 
to the cold north-eastern wind, known as the Bora, The mean 
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annual temperature at Laibach is 4S'4° F., and the rainfall 
amounts to 72 ins. Of the total area only 14-8 % is under 
cultivation, and the crops do not suffice for the needs of the 
provin<'e; forests occupy 44-4 %, I7'2 % arc meadows, % 
are pastures, and 1-17 % of the soil is covered by vineyards. 
Large quantities of flax are grown, while the tiinlxT trade is of 
considerable importance. Fish and game are plentiful, and the 
silkworm is bred in the warmer districts. 'I'he principal mining 
product is mercury, extracted at Idria, while iron and copper 
ore, zinc and coal are also found. The industry is not well 
developed, but the weaving of linen and lace is pursued as a 
household industry. 

Carniola had in 1900 a population of 5o8,.'548, which corre¬ 
sponds to 132 inhabitants per sq. m. Nearly 95',’;, were .Slovenes 
and 5 “0 (iermans, while 99 "0 of the pojiulation belonged to the 
Roman Catholic Church. The local diet, of which the bishop of 
Laibach is a member c.v <i(fi(iii, is eoinposed of thirty-seven 
members, and Carniola sends eleven deputies to the Reichsrat at 
Viiama, I'br administrative purposes the province is divided 
into eleven districts and one autonomous municipality, Laibach 
(pop. ,"56,547), the capital. Other important places arc Oberlai- 
bach (,5882), Idria (5772), tiurkfeld (5294), Zirknitz (526O), 
Adi’lsberg (5(>,5d), Neumarktl (262(1}, Krainburg (2484) and 
Ciottsehce (2121). 

Carniola derives its modern name from the Slavonic word 
AVa/bia (frontier). During the Roman iinipire it formed part of 
Noricuin and Pannonia. The .Slavonic population settled here 
during the end of the 6th and the beginning of the 7th century’. 
Conquered by (iharlemagne, the most of the district was bestowed 
on the duke of Friuli; but in the loth century the title of 
margrave of Carniola began to be borne by a family resident in 
tlie eastle of Rieselberg near Krainburg. Various parts of the 
present territory were, however, held by other lords, such as the 
duke of Carinthia and the bishop of Freising. Towards the close 
of the 14th century all the separate portions had come by in¬ 
heritance or bequest into the hands of Rudolph IV. of Austria, 
who took the title of duke, of Carniola; and since then the duchy 
has remained a part of the Austrian possessions, except during 
the short period from 1809 to 1813, when it was incorporated 
with the French Illyrian Provinces. In 1849 it became a separate 
crown-land. 

See Dimilz, Geschichie Krains volt tier altetlni Zeit bis 
(4 vols., l„uliach. 1874-1,87(1). 

CARNIVAL (Med. Lat. carnelevarium, from caro, (amis, 
flesh, and lejiare, to lighten or put aside; the derivation from 
valere, to say farewell, is unsupported), the last three days pre¬ 
ceding Lent, which in Roman Catholic countries are given up to 
feasting an(l merry-making. Anciently the carnival was held 
to begin on twelfth night (0th January) and last till midnight 
of Shrove Tuesday. Tliere is little doubt that this period of 
licence represents a compromise which the church always inclined 
to make with the pagan fe.stivals and that the carnival really 
represents the Roman Saturnalia. Rome has ever been the 
headquarters of carnival, and though some popes, notably 
Clement IX. and XI. and iRnedict -XIII., made efforts to stem 
the tide of IJacchanalian revelry, many of the popes were great 
patrons and promoters of carnival keeping. Paul 11 . was notable 
in this res|)ect. In his time the Jews of Rome were compelled 
to pay yearly asum of lijo golden florins(the thirty being added 
as a special memorial of Judas and the thirty pieces of silver), 
v/hich was expended on the carnival. A decree of Paul II., 
minutely providing for the diversions, orders that four rings of 
silver gilt should be provided, two in the Piazza Navona and two 
at the Monte Testaccin—one at each place for the burghers and 
the other for the retainers of the nobles to practise riding at the 
ring. The pope also orders a great variety of races, the expenses 
of which are to be paid from the papal exchequer—one to be 
run bjt the Jews, another for Christian children, another for 
Christian young men, another for sexagenarians, a fifth for 
asses, and a sixth for buffaloes. Under Julius III. we have long 
accounts of bull-hunts—or rather bull-baits—in the Forum, 
with gorgeous descriptions of the magnificence of the dresses, 
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and enormous suppers in the palace of the Conservatori in the 
Capitol, where seven cardinals, together with the duke Orazio 
P'arnese, supped at one tabic, and all the ladies by themselves 
at another. After the supper the whole party went into the 
courtyard of the palace, which was turned into the semblance of 
a theatre, “ to see a most charming comedy which was admir¬ 
ably played, and lasted so long that it was not over till ten 
o’clock 1 ” Even the austere and rigid Paul IV. (ob. 1559) 
used to keep carnival by inviting all the Sacred College to dine 
with him. Sixtus V., who was elected in 1585, set himself to the 
keeping of carnival after a different fashi(in. Determined to 
repress the lawlessness and crime incident to the period, he set 
up gibbets in conspicuous places, as well as whipping-posts, 
the former as a hint to robbers and cut-throats, the latter in 
store for minor offenders. We find, further, from the provisions 
made at the time, that Si.'ttiis reformed the evil custom of throw¬ 
ing dirt and dust and Hour at passengers, permitting only flowers 
or sweetmeats to be thrown. 

The later popes for the most part restricted the public festivi¬ 
ties of the carnival to the last six or seven <la)s immediately 
preceding Ash Wednesda\-. The municipal authorities of the 
city, on whom the regulation of such matters now defiends, allow 
ten days. The carnival sports at Rome anciently consisted of 
three divisions : (1) the races in the Corso (formerly called the 
Via Lata, and taking its present name from them), which appear 
to have been from lime immemorial a part of the festii’ity; (2) the 
sjx'ctacular pageant of the Agona : (3) that of the Testaceio. 

Of other Italian cities, Venice used in old times to be the 
principal home, after Rome, of carniv.al. 'J'o-day Turin, Milan, 
Morence, Naples, all put lorth competing programmes. In 
old times Florence was conspicuous for the licentiousness of its 
carnival; and the Caiiti Carmsrialcschi, or carnival songs, of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici show to what extent the licent'e wits carried. 
The carnival in Spain lasts four days, including Ash Wednesday. 
In France the merry-making is restricted almost entirely to 
Shrove Tuesday, or mardi gras. In Rus.sia, where no Ash 
Wednesday is observed, carnival gaieties last a week from Sunday 
to Sunday, 

CARNIVORA, the zooitjgical order typified by the larger 
carnivorous placental land mammals of the present day, such 
as lions, tigers and wolves, but also including species like bears 
whose diet is largely vegetable, as well as a number of smaller 
flesh-eating species, together with the seals and their relatives, 
and an extinct Tertiary group. Apart from this distinct group 
(see Creodonta), the Carnivora are characterized by the follow¬ 
ing features. They are unguiculate, or clawed mammals, with 
never less than four toes to each foot, of which the first is never 
opposable to the rest; the claws, or nails, being more or less 
pointed although occasionally rudimentary. The teeth com¬ 
prise a deciduous and a permanent series, all being rooted, and the 
latter divisible into the usual four series. In front there is a series 
of small pointed incisors, usually three in number, on each side 
of both jaws, of which the first is always the smallest and the 
third the largest, the difference being most marked in the upper 
jaw; these are followed by strong conical, pointed, recurved 
canines; the premolars and molars are variable, but generally, 
especially in the anterior part of the series, more or less eotn- 
pressed, pointed and trenchant; if the crowns are flat and 
tuberculated, they are never complex or divided into lobes by 
deep infleclions of enamel. The condyle of the lower jaw is a 
tran.svcrsely placed half-cylinder working in a deep glenoid 
fossa of corresponding form. The brain varies much in size 
and form, but the hemispheres are never destitute of convo¬ 
lutions. The stomach is always simple and pyriform; the 
caecum is either ahsent or short and simple; and the colon is 
not sacculated or much wider than the small intestine. Vesiculae 
seminalcs are never developed, but Cowper’s glands may be 
present or absent. The uterus is two-homed, and the teats are 
abdominal and variable in number; while the placenta is 
deciduata, and almost always zonary. The clavicle is often 
absent, and when present never complete. 'I’he radius and ulna 
are distinct; the scaphoid and lunar of the tarsus are united ; 
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there is never an os centrale in the adult; and the fibula is 
distinct. 

The large majority of the species subsist chiefly on animal 
food, though many are omnivorous, and a few chiefly vegetable- 
eaters. The more typical forms live altogether on recently- 
killed warm-blooded animals, and their whole organization is 
thoroughly adapted to a predaceous mode of life. In conformity 
with this manner of obtainii^ their .subsistence, they are gener¬ 
ally bold and savage in disposition, though some are capable 
of being domesticated, and when placed under favourable cir¬ 
cumstances exhibit a high degree of intelligence. 

I. Fissipkdia 

The typical section of the group, the Carnivora Vera, Fissipedia 
or Camassidentia, includes all the existing terrestrial members 
of the order, together with the otters and sea-otters. In this 
section the fore-limbs never have the first digit, or the hind- 
limbs the first and fifth digits, longer titan the others ; and the 
incisors are ij on each .side, with very rare exceptions. The 
cerebral hemispheres are more or less elongated ; always with 
three or four convolutions on the outer surface forming arches 
alxive each other, the lowest surrounding the Sylvian fissure. 
In the cheek-series there is one specially modified tooth in each 
jaw, to which the name of " sectorial ” or “ carna.ssial ” is 
applied. The teeth in front of this arc more or less sharp- 
pointed and compressed; the teeth behind broad and tuber- 
culated. The characters of the sectorial teeth deserve .speeial 
attention, as, though fundamentally the same throughout the 
group, they arc greatly modified in different genera. The upper 
sectorial is the most posterior of the teeth which have pre¬ 
decessors, and is therefore reckoned as the last jiremolar (/>. 4 of 
the typii-al dentition). It consists of a more or less compressed 
blade supjjorted on two roots and an inner lobe supported by 
a distinct root (see fig. j). The blade when fully developed 
has three cusps (i, 2 and 3), but the anterior is always small, 
and often absent. The middle cusp is conical, high and pointed; 
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Fig. 1.— Lell upper sectorial or camassial teeth of Carnivora. 
1 , Felis; II, Cams', Hi. Ursus. 1, anterior, 2, middle, and 3, 
posterior cusp of blade; 4. inner cusp supported on distinct root; 
5. inner cusp, posterior in jiosition. and without distinct root, 
characteristic of the Vrsidar. 

and the posterior cusp has a compressed, straight, knife-like edge. 
The inner cusp (4) varies in extent, but is generally placed near 
the anterior end of the blade, though sometimes median in 
position. In the Ursidar alone both the inner cusp and its root 
are wantii^, .and there is often a small internal and posterior 
cusp (5) without root. In this family also the sectorial is rela¬ 
tively to the other teeth much smaller than in other Carnivora. 
The lower sectorial (fig. 2) is the most anterior of the teeth 
without predecessors in the milk-series, and is therefore reckoned 
the first molar. It has two roots supporting a crown, consisting 
when fully developed of a compressed biloted blade (i and 2), 
a heel (4), and an inner tubercle (3). The cusps of the blade, 
of which the hinder (2) is the larger, are separated by a notch, 
generally prolonged into a linear fissure. In the specialized 
Felidae (I) the blade alone is developed, both heel and inner 
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tubercle being absent or rudimentary. In Meles (V) and Vrsus 
(VI) the heel is greatly developed, broad and tuberculated. 
The blade in these cases is generally placed obliquely, its flat 
or convex (outer) side looking forwards, so that Ae two lobes 
or cusps are almost side by side, instead of anterior and posterior. 
The inner tubercle (3) is generdly a conical pointed cusp, placed 
to the inner side of the hinder lobe of the blade. The special 
characters of these teeth are more disguised in the sea-otter 
tlian in any other species, but even here they can be traced. 



Fig. 2. —Left lower sectorial or camassial teeth o( Carnivora. 
1 . Felis ; II. Canis ; III, Herpestes ; IV, Lutra ; V, Meles ; VI, 
Ursus. I. Anterior cusp of blade ; 2, posterior cusp of blade ; 
3, inner tubercle; 4, heel. It will be seen that the relative size of 
the two roots varies according to the development of the portion of 
the crown they respectively support. 

The toes are nearly always armed with large, strong, curved 
and sharp claws, ensheathing the terminal phalanges and held 
firmly in place by broad plates of bone reflected over their 
attached ends from the bases of the phalanges. In the Felidae 
these claws are “ retractile ” ; the terminal phalange with the 
claw attached, folding back in the fore-foot into a sheath by the 
outer or ulnar side of the middle phalange of the digit, and 
retained in this position when at rest by a strong elastic ligament. 
In the hind-foot the terminal joint or phalange is retracted 
on to the top, and not the side of the middle phalange. By the 
action of the deep flexor muscles the terminal phalanges are 
straightened, the claws protruded from their sheath, and the 
soft “ velvety ” paw becomes suddenly converted into a formid¬ 
able weapon of offence. The habitual retraction of the claws 
preserves their points from wear. 

'ITie land Famivora are best divided into two suf^'roups or 
sections—(A) the Aeluroidea, or TIerpestoidea, and (B) the 
Arctoidea; the recognition of a tliird section, Cynoidea, being 
rendered untenable by the evidence of extinct forms. 

(A) Aeluroidea. —In this section, which comprises the cats 
(Felidae'j, civets (Viverridae) and hyenas (Hyaenidae), the 
tympanic Ixine is more or less ring-like, and forms only a part 
of the outer wall of the tympanic cavity ; an inflated alisphenoid 
bulla is developed ; and the external auditory meatus is short. 
In the na.sal chamber the moxillo-turbinal is small and doubly 
folded, and does not cut off the naso-turbinal and adjacent 
bones from the nasal aperture. The carotid canal in the skull 
is short or absent. Cowper's glands are present, as is a prostate 
gland and a caecum, as well as a duodenal-jejunal flexure in 
the intestine, but an os penis is either wanting or small. 

The members of the cat tribe, or Felidae, are collectively character¬ 
ized by the following features. An alisphenoid is lacking on the 
lower aspect of the skull. In existing forms the usual _ .. 

dental formula is 1. 11. e. 4. p. |. «. f; the upper molar 
being rudimentary and placed on the inner side of the camassial, 
but the first premolar may be absent, while, as an abnormality, there 
may be a small second lower molar, which is constantly present in 
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somo of tlic extinct forms. The auditory bulla and the tympank 
arc tiividcd by an inicruat ])artition. Ihc paroccipibil process is 
scj'aratc frotn, or only cxlentls to a slight degree upon the auditory 
bulla. The thoracic vertebrae number 13 ; the feet are digitigradc, 
with I'u’e Iront and four hind toes, of which the claws retractile; 
anti the metatarsus is liaired all round. Anal ghmds arc present. 

As regards the teetli, wlien considt^ed in more detail, the incihOrs 
are small, and tl»e canines large, strong, slightly recurved, with 
trenchant edges jirnl sli.iip jioiuts. and placed wide apart. The jin* 
molars are compressed and sharp pointt'd ; the most posterior in 
llie upper jaw (the sectorial) being a large tooth, consisting of a 
< iitnpressed blade, divided into three uiie<jiial eusjis suji]>ortecl by 
two rcKkv. with a small imu-r lobe placed near the front and supported 
by a distinct root (lig. 1, 1). The upper molar is a small tubercular 
tooth placed more or less trans\etsely at the innei side of tin- liimler 
einl ol the fast. In the lower jaw tlie molar (seelfuial) 1-. reduced to 
tlie blade, which is large, trenchant, coinjiressed and divided into 
two siibeijual lobes (tig. 2, T). Occasionally it has a rudimt'iitaiy 
heel, bill never an inner tnbcicle. The skull generally is short anti 
rolindrd, though proportionally more elongated in the l.nger forms ; 
with the facial iiortion short and broad, and the *ygoma1ic arches 
Wide and strong. The auditory bullae are large, rounded atul stnoolh. 
Verti'brae : C. 7. I). 13. 1 .. 7, S. 3, ('a. 13-20. Clavicles belter 
developed than m othiu- Carnivora, but not articulating with either 
the shoulder-bones 01 slenium. Ol the hve front toes, the third and 
fourth are nearly e(|iial and longest, the second slightly, and the 
tilth considerably shorter. The fust is .still shorter, not reaching the 
nietacarjiophalangeal urticuialion of the .second. In the hind-feet 
11i<‘ third niid fourth tcK‘S arc the longest, tiie s<*iond and liltli soiiie- 
u li.il shorter and nearly eijual, wliile the fust is represented oulv by 
the rudimentary metaiaisal L>one. The claws are large, strongly 
curved, comjircsscd, very sharp, and exhibit the retractile condition 
in the highest degree. Tin* tad varies gieatly in length, being m 
some speeii's a mere stuin]>. in others nearly as long as the body. 
Th(' <Mrs arc of modernte size, mon* or less triangular and pointeif ; 
ami the eves rather large, with the ins mobile, and with a papillary 
apeituie wlmli contracts under the mfUience of light in some species 
to .1 n.ii low \ ertical slit, in others to an oval, and in some to a circular 
Hperinre. The tongue is thickly covered with sharp, jioinled, u- 
curved hornv jiapillae ; and the cac'cum is snuUl and sinijde. 

As m stnictuie so in liabils, the cat may be considered the most 
s]V‘cudized of all Carnivora, although tliev exhibit many’ features 
connecting tlu'in with extinct types. .Ml tfie members of the group 
Jeed almost exdusivelv on warm-blooded animals w'hich they’ have 
themsebes killed, but one Indian species. J''c/is vivernna, is said t<i 
jirey nil fisli. and even fresli-water molluscs. TTnlike dogs, they 
never associate in pa< k-s, and rarely hunt their prey on o^ien ground, 
but from some place of concealment wait until the unsusi>octing 
victim comes within reach, or with noiseless and stealthy tread, 
eiouclnug close to the giouml (or concealment, up]>ioach iie.ir enough 
to make the fatal spring. Tu tins nj.iiinet (hey trequeiitly attack 
and kill animals considerably exceeding their own size. They are 
mostly ncK'turnal. and the greater number, (*specially the smaller 
s]iecies, more or less arlnirenl. None are aquatic, and all take to 
the water with reluctance, though some may halntually haunt the 
banks ol rivt rs or pools, bec.iuse tlu-y more easily obtain tlieir prey 
in such situations. The niirnerous sjssies arc widely diffused over 
the greater part of the habitable world, Uiough most abundant in 
the warm latitudes ol both licmispheres. None are. however, found 
in^ the Australian region, or 111 Madagascar. Although the Old 
World and New Woild cals (except perhaps the northern lynx) are 
all specifically distinct, no common stnicturni character has lH*en 
jKuntetl out bv w’hieh the former can be se3>arated from the latter. 
On the contrary, most of the groups into which the family may be 
divided have representatives in both hemispheres. 

Notwithstanding the considerable diveisity in external ajipearance 
and size between different members of this extensive family, the 
struitural differences are but slight. 'J'he principal differences are 
to be louiul in the form of the cranium, especially of the nasal and 
adjoining bones» the completeness of liie l»ony orbit jiustcriorly, 
the development of the first upper i*remoljir and of the inner lobe 
of the upper sectorial, tlie length of the tail, tin* form ol (lie pupil, 
and the condition and coloration of the lur, e.specially the presence 
or alisence of tufts <ir jiencils of hair on the e.\temal ears. 

in the tyjiical genus h'dis,, which includes the great majority of 
the species, and has a distribution coextensive with that of the 
family, tlie upjier sectorial tooth has a distinct inner cus3>, the claws 
are completely contractile, the tail is long or moderate, and the oars 
do not carry distinct tufts ol hair. As regards the larger sjK*cics, the 
lion {F, Ito), tiger {F. Hans), leopard (F. pardits), ounce or snow- 
leopard [F. uncia) and clouded ks»j>ard {F. nebulosa) arc described 
in separate articles. Of other Old World species it must suffice to 
mention that the Tibetan Fontanier’s cat (A tristis), and the Indian 
marblet! cat (F. marmtyraio), an ally of the above-mentioned clouded 
leopard, appear to lie the Asiatic representatives of the American 
ocelots. The XilH'tan Pallas’s cat (F. munul) has been made the 
type of a distinct genus. Trkhaelurus, in alhi.sion to its long coat. 
One of the largest of the smaller species is the African serval, q.v, 
(F. serjol). which is yellow with solid black .spots, has long limbs, 
and a relatively short tail. Numerous “ tiger-cats " and “ leopard- 


cats,” such as the spotted F. benaalcnsis and the uniformly chestnut 
h. bmiia, inhal)it li'ojucaJ Asia; while represeiilaliN** species occur 
in .Africa. The jungk'-cat (/•*. chuus), W’hkh m its sliglilly tufted 
cars and shorter tail foreshadow.s the Ivnxes. is common to Inith 
contini'nts. Another Alrican .species (/«'. ocreuta) apjiears to have 
bi*en the chief progenitor ol the Kurojiean domcsiic cat, whii:li lias, 
liowcver, apjiareutly tieun crossed to some extent with the ordinary 
wild cat (F. (atn^). Ol the New World species, F. Kunuhn, tlie jiiima 
or roiignar, commonly’ called ” panther ” in the United States, 
is alxmt the size of u lebjiarcl. but ol a uniform brown colour, sjiotted 
only when young, and is extensively distributed m both North and 
South America, ranging between the parallels ol Oo'’ N. and 50'' S., 
where it is ii‘piesented by numerous local races, varying m .sire and 
colour, F. (DUa, the jaguar, is a larger and more powerful animal 
than the last, and more rc.sembles the leojnird m Us colours; it is 
also found in both Nortli and South America, although with a less 
exiensiv(‘ range, reaching northwards only as Jar as Texas, and 
.soulhwaiiis nearly to Patagonia (see Jaulak). i. huiihilts and 
si‘v<Tal allied smaller, elegantly-spotted species inhabiting the 
intratnipical regions of Atnenea. are commonly conloiinded nmler 
the name of ocelot or tiger-cat. F, vaauarondt, rather larger than 
the domestic cal, with an elongateil bead and liody, ami ol a unifortn 
browmsli-grey colour, ranges Irom iiortliem Mexico to I’araguay ; 
while lh<* allnsl /•. eym is a small cat. weasel-like in torm. having an 
elongated bead, body and tail, and shorthmbs.andisof a uniform light 
reddish-brown colour. It is a native ol South America and Mexico. 
F, pafnos is the l^amjias cat. 

The ty'jncal lynxes, a.s nqueseuted by’ Lviux borealis (L. lvn.\), (he 
southern L. panUnu, and the Aini*ruan L. rufa. are a nortliern group 
common to both hemispheres, ami cliaracterized by^ their tufted 
curs, sliort tail, ami llic presence of a rudimentary ln'el to the lower 
carnassiai tootli. As a rule, they are more or less spotted in winter, 
lint tend to become unilormly-eoloureU in summer. They' are con¬ 
nected with the more typical cals by the long-tailed and uniformly 
red crtniral. / vtiv (Cardcal) iuracal. of India, Persia and .Africa, and 
the ptopnely of sejiarating them from Fells may be* oj>en to doubt 
(see Lvnx and Cakacai.). 

However this may be, llu*je can be no doubt of the right of the 
liuiitmg-leojjard or chita (clieela), as, in (.ommon with tlie leopaul, 
it is called in India, to distinction from all the other rats as a distinct 
genus, iiiuler the name of Cynaelurus pihatii'i, J runi all the other 
h'fiUdae this animal, wliicli is common to Asia and Africa, is dis¬ 
tinguished by the inner lobe* ol Hu* upjs r set tonal tooth, though 
fiujiported by’ a distinct root, having no RnH<*nl cusp upon it. by the 
luliercular molar being more in a line with the other teeth, and by 
the claws being smaller, less curved and less conijiletelv retrattile, 
owing to the Jeebler development of the elastic hgamenls. The 
skull is short and high, with the frontal legioii liroad and elevatetl 
in conse(|uence of the large <levelopnieiit of air-smuses. Tlie lii'ad is 
small and round, (he body light, the limbs and tail long, and the < olour 
pale y'ellowish-brown with small solid black spots (see Chefta), 

Tlie tamily Vii'crtidav. w’Jucli includes the civet cats, genets and 
mongoow.s, IS nearly allied to the Felidae, but its memlxTs ha\'o 
a fuller dentition, and exhibit certain other structmai .. 
diHerences from the cals, to the largest of wliieli they- 
make no approach in the inatfrr ot bodily size. As a rule, 

there is an alisiiheiioid canal; the <lu*<‘k-(h*ii(ilio!i is fy. ^ 
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m. J The bulla is small and tin* lymjKinie large, v\itli a low 

division between them ; and the paitKcipital process is leaf-likc 
and spread over the India. The numlKT of dorsal vertebrae, excejit 
in the aberrant Piotclcs. is 13 or 14; the claws may be either 
completely or jiartially retractile or non - retractile; generally 
each foot has five toes, but then* may lie four in front ami live 
l>ehind, the reverse of this, or only four on each foot ; Ihi* gait may 
be either digitigrade or j>artially plantigrade ; and the metatarsus 
may l»c either hairy or naked inferiorlv. Anal, and in .some cases 
also jierincal. glands are developed, 'fhc family is limited to the 
warmer parts of the Old W orld. 

Considerable difference ol opinion jnevails with regard to the 
serial position of the lossa, or foussa {C'r^^ptnprocta ferox). of Mada- 
gasciir, some writers considering that its affinities arc so close to the 
Fdidue that it ought not to be included in the present family at 
all. Others, on the contrary, see no reason to s<*parate it from the 
Viverrinac or more lyjiical rejirescntatives of the civet-trilie. As a 
medium course, it may l>e regarded as the sole representative of a 
special subfamily— Cyvptoproctinae‘--o\ the Vtverrtdae. The sub¬ 
family and genus are characterized by poss(*sKing a total of 36 
teeth, arranged a.s i, g, c. p. i, m, {. The teeth generally closely 
re.semble thosi* of the Felidae, the first j>rcmolar of both jaws liemg 
very minute and early decidnous; the upper sectorial has a small 
inner lobe, quite at the anterior part: the molar is small and placed 
transversely; and the lower .sectorial has a large trenchant bilolied 
blade, and a minute heel, but no inner tubercle. The .skull is gener¬ 
ally like that of Fells, but proportionally longer and narrower, with 
the orbit Svidcly open behind. Vertebrae: C. 7, D. 13, I.. 7. S. 3, 
r.a. 20. Body elongated. Limbs moderate m size. Feet sub- 
plantigrade. with five well - developed toes on each, carrying 
sharp, compressed, retractile claws. Ears moderate. Tail long and 
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cylindrical. Tho fonssa is a sandy-colourcd animal with an oxceod- 
in/?!y Jong tail (see Foi'Ssa). 

The more tvpif'al members of the gmiip, constituting: the subfamily 
Vivemnae. are characterized hv tlieir sliarp. curved and larRelv 
retractile claws, the presence of five toes to each foot, and of penncal 
and one pair of anal Rlands. and a tympanic bone which retains to a 
great exb iiL the pnmitivi* nng-like lorm.sothat the external auditory 
meatus has scarcely any inferior lip, its orifice lH*mR close to the 
tympanir ring. The first reprtsiMitalives of the sublamily are the 
civi-t cats, or civets {I'iretra and \'tvcrrifuln). an<l Uie genets 
{Ocuclia). u\ at] ol which the dentition is i. i{. r. ’. p. b »» 5 : total 40. 
The skull is elongated, with the facial portion small and compressed, 
and the orbits well-defined but incomplete behind. Vertebrae: 
C. 7. 1 ). 1^. L. 7 (or 1 ). 14, L. 6). S. 3, Ca. 22-30, Body elongated 
uiul compressed. Head pointed in front; ears rather small. Ex¬ 
tremities short. Feet small and rounded, loes .short, the first on 
fore and hind feet much shorter Ilian the others, J’alms and soles 
covered witli hair, cxct‘pt the puds of the feet and toes, and in some 
.sjiecies ;i narrow central line on the under side of the sole, extending 
backwjirds nearly to the heel. Tail moderate or long. The pair 
of large glands situated on the jierineuin (in both sexes) secretes an 
oily substance ol a peculiarly ]>enetrating odour. In the true civets, 
whicli incbiile tlie largest meinbi'i’s of the group, the teeth are stouter 
and less compresse<l than m the otlier genera ; the second upper 
molar being es]>ecially large, and the auditory bulla smaller and 
more jKiiiiled in front; the body i.s shorter and stouter; the limbs 
an* longer ; tlie tail shorter and lapiTuig. The inulcr side of the 
tarsus IS completelv covered witli hair, and the claw.s are longer and 
less retractile. J'’ur rather long and loosi-, ami in ihe miildle line of 
the neck and back esjiecially elongati-d so as to lorin a .soil ot crest 
or mane. I’lipil circular when contracted. Fenneal glamls greatly 
<.leveIoi>ed. Tlmse chaiacteis apply especially to V. civeita, the 
African civil, or ci\el-edt, as it is commonly calletl, an animal 
ralht'r larger than a lo\. and an inhabitant ol intralropical AJrica. 
r. sihetta, the Indian tivet, of about equal size, approaches in many 
respet Is. especially in tlie characters of the teeth and feet anti 
absence of llie crest ol elongated liair on the back, to the next section, 
ll mil.lints Heiigal, China, the Malay JlVuuisula and adjoining 
islands, r. iiin^nluHc.a is a smaller Init nearly allied animal from 
the same part of the world. From these three species and the next 
the cm*t of commerce, once so much admired as a perfume in 
Jingland, and still largely used in the East, is obtained. The 
animals are kept in cages, anrl the otlonferous secretion collected by 
s( rajiing the interior ol the perin(‘al lollieles with a spoon or siiatula. 
'I'lie single representative ot tin- g<*niis Vtvcrricula resembles in many 
res]><‘cts llu* genets, hut agrees with the civets in having the whole 
of the iindei side of the tarsus hairy ; the altsphenoid canal is gener¬ 
ally absent, r. malaccetms, the rasse, inhabiting India. China, 
Ja\a and Sumatra, is an elegant little animal which affords a 
lavoiirile ]u*rJume to the Javane.se. The genets {Geneita) are smaller 
animals, witli iii<»re elongated and slender Inxlies, and sliortcr limbs 
than the civets. Jhe skull is elongated and narrow; and the 
auditory- bulU large, elongated and rounded at both ends. The 
teclli are compressed and sharp-jxiinled, with a lobe on the inner 
side of the third. iTi>per prcmolar not present in the previous getioRi, 
I’ll])?! contracting to a linear aperture. Tail long, .«.len<ier, ring<*d. 
b'ur short and .soft, spotted or cloudy. Under side of the metatar.Hus 
willi a narrow longitudmal bald streak. Oenctia viUgans, or G. 
Iivue 4 ta, the common genet, is found in France south of the river 
].nire, Sj>ain. south-wcsteni Asia and North Africa. G. felina, 
i'awf’alcn&is, tianna, vutoriac and ^ardalis are other named species, 
all African in habitat. 

The Malagasy fo.ssane (/’Vi.wff daulx'nUmi), whirli ha.s but little 
marking.s on the fur ol the atlult, differs l)y the absence of a scent- 
pouch and the pre.sence oi a cou()le oi bare .spots on the under surface 
of the iiietatai'sus. The beautiful linsang.s [Linsatma or Prionadoii), 
ranging from the eastern Himalaya to Java and Borneo, are repre¬ 
sented by two or tlirce species, easily lecogntzabh* by the broad 
transverse bands of blatkisli lirown and yellow with which the body 
and tail arc marked. 'J liey are specially distinguished by having 
only one j»»ur of upper molars, thereby re.semlding the eats, witli 
which, in correlation with their arliorcal habits, tliey agree in their 
highly retractile claws, and the hairy surlaci* ot tlie under side of the 
metatarsu.s. About 15 in, i.s the length of tlu* ty]>e species. In 
West Africa the litisatigs are represented by Voiatta tuhardsoni, a 
small specie.s with a sjiotted gcnet-like coat, and aho with a narrow 
naketl stripe on the under surface of the metatarsus, as in genets. 

Here may be placed the two African spotted palm-civets ol the 
genus Nandima, nami'ly .V. binotaia from the west and N. (;rrrardi 
from the cast forest-region. In common with the true i>ahn-civcts, 
they have a dentition numerically identical with that of Viverra 
and Geneita, but the cusps of the hinder prcmolars and molars arc 
much less sfiarp and pointed. They arc |x;culiar in that the wall of 
the inner chamIxT of the auditory bulla never o.ssifu*s, while tlic 
paroccipitui process is not flattened out a»’d spread over tlic bulla. 
In this respect tlu'y resemble the Miocene European genus Amphictis, 
as they do in the fonn of their teeth, so that they may 1 h- regarded as 
nearly related to Uie ancestral Vwefridae, and forming in some 
dc'groe a connecting link between the present and the next .sub- ; 
family. Nandima is also peculiar in possessing a kind of rudimentary 
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mapupial pouch. Apparently Euplefps goudoti, of Madagascar, 
which has been generally rlass<*<l in the Herpestivae, is a nearly 
related animal, characterized by the reduction of its tientition, due 
to insectivorous habits (fig. 3) ; the canines being small, the anterior 
}>remoiarM eanine-hke, and tlic hinder jireinoUrs molariform. Jt i.s 
a uniformly-coloured creature of mediutn .size. 

The palm-civets, or paradoxure.s, constituting the Asiatic genus 
Pafadoxurus, have, as already stated, the following dental formula, 
viz. i, f. b p. m. total 40; the cusps of the molars being 
low and blunted, and these teeth m the upper jaw much broader 
than in the civets. The head is jxiintcd in front, w’ith small rounded 
ears ; the limbs are of medium U ngth. with the soh's of the fvet 
almost completely naked, and fnllv retractile claws ; while the long 
tail is not prehensile and clothed with hair of moderate length. 



FiCi. 3.—Skull of Evpleres goudoti. f nat. size. 


Spots are the chief tyjK* of marking, ^‘lle vertebrae number ('. 7, 
D. 13, L. 7, S. 3, Ca. 2ii-3b. Numerous relatively large s])ecu‘s 
raging trom India to Borneo, Sumatra and Celebes, witJi out* in 
Tibet, represent the genus. Neatly allied are Afitogak huiotis, 
with a wide distriiiution, and A. trivirgata, of Java, both longitudin¬ 
ally striped si>ecies, with small and slightly separated molars, and a 
prolonged liony palate (see 1’ai.m-Civkt). 

'I he binturoiig {Arctidis hinturong) has typically the same dental 
foniuila as tlic lost, but the |)Ostei ior upj>er molar aud the first lower 
jiremolar are often absent. Molars small and roundeil, with a dis¬ 
tinct interval between every tw’o, but lormed generally on the same 
pattern as Paradoxuvus. Verl<‘brae: C. 7, 1 ). 14, L. 5. S. 3, Ca. 34. 
Body elongated ; head broad Ivlimd, with a small' pointed face, 
long and numerous wlii.skers, and small ears, rounded, but clothed 
with a ])encil of long liaiis. ICyes binall. Limbs short, with the 
soles of the feet broad ami entirely naked, 'rail very long and 
»rehensile. Fur long an<l harsh. Caecum extiemcly small. The 
linturong inlialuts southern Asia Irom Nepal through the Malay 
Peninsula to the islands of Sumatra aud Java. Although structu¬ 
rally agreeing closely with tiu* jiaradoxures, its tufted ears, long, 
coarse and dark hair, and ])rehensile tail give it a very different 
external appearance. It is slow and cautious in its movements, 
chiefly if not entirely arboteal. and appears to feed on vegetables as 
well as animal substances (see BiNTimoNr,). 

Hemigale is another moililicalion ol the jiaradoxure type, repre¬ 
sented by H, hardvL’iikvi oi Borneo, lui eJegant-lookmg animal, 
smaller and more slender than the paradoxures, of light grey colour, 
with transvcr.se broad dark bands across the back and loins. 

Cynagale also contains one Bornean species, C. bennctti, a curious 
otter-like modification of tlic viverriiie tyiK*. having semi-aquatic 
habits, both swimming in tin* water and climlimg trees, living upon 
fish, crustacean.s, small mammals, birds and fruits. The number 
and general arrangement ot the teeth are as in Paradoxurus, but the 
premolars are |.H*culiarly elongated, compressed, pointed and re¬ 
curved, though the molars are tuberculatod. The head is elongated, 
with tlic muzzle broad and depressed, the whiskers are very long 
and abundant, and the ears small and rounded. Toes short and 
.slightly \vel)be(l at the base, Tail short, eylmdncal, covered with 
short hair. Fur vcTy dense and soft, of a dark-brown colour, mixed 
witli black and grey. 

In the mongoose group, or Herpestinae, the tympanic or anterior 
portion of the auditory bulla is produced into an ossified external 
auditory meatus of considerable length ; w'hile the ptiroccipital 
process never projects below the bulla, on the hinder surface of 
wliich, in adult animals, it is spread out and completely lost, 'fhe 
toi^s are straight, with long, unsheathed, non-rctractile claws. 

In the typical mongooses or ichneumons, ilerpestes, the dental 

formula is i. c. |, p. ni, f ; total 40 or 3r>; the molars 
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having generally strongly-developed, sharply-pointed cusps. The 
skull is elongated and constricted behind the orbits. The face is 
short and conipressed, with tlie frontal region broad and arched. 
I’ost-orbital proces.ses of frontal and jugal bones well developed, 
generally meeting so as to complete the circle of the orbit behind. 
Vertebrae : C. 7, D. 13. L. 7, S. 3. Ca. 21-26. Head irointed in front. 
Ears short and rounded. Body long and slender. Extremities 
short. Five toes on each foot, the first, especially that on the hind- 
foot, very short. Toes free, or but slightly palmateil. Soles of 
fore-feet and terminal portion of those of hind-pair naked ; under 
suriaco of metatarsus clothed with hair. Tail long or moderate, 
generally thick at the ba.se, and sometimes covered with more or 
less elongated hair. The longer hairs covering the liody and tail 
almost always ringed. The genus is common to the warmer parts of 
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Asia and Africa, and while many of the species, like the Egyptian 
H. ichneumon and the ordinary Indian mongoose, H. mungo, are 
I)epper-and-.salt coloured, the large African H. albuauda has the 
terminal two-thirds of the tail clothed with long white hairs (.see 
Ichnkomon), 

The following distinct African and Malagasy generic representa¬ 
tives ol the subfamily are recognized, viz. Helogale, with d preniolars, 
and containing the small South African H, parvula and a variety of 
the same. Udcogalc crassUauda and two allied tropical African 
species differ Irom Herpalcs in having only four toes on each foot. 
The orbit is nearly c.om])lete. and the tail of moderate length and 
rather bushy. In Cvnicth, which has the orbit completely closed, 
there arc five Ironl anil four hind toes ; and the skull is shorter and 
broader than m Herpestes, rather contracted behind the orbits, the 
face .short, and the antenor chamber ol the auditory bulla very 
large. The front claws are elongated. Includes only C. penicillula 
liotn South Africa, 

All the foregoing herpestines have the nose short, with its under 
surface flat, bald, and with a median longitudinal groove. The 
remaining forms have the nose more or les.s produced, with its 
Milder side convex, and a space between the nostrils and the iijiper 
lip covered with closely pressed hairs, and without any median 
groove. The South African Hhvnchngale muelleri, a reddish animal 
with five toes to each foot and ( (abnormally J) preniolars, alone 
represents the first genus. Thi' cusimanses [Crnxsarchiis), which 
differ by having only i| jiremolars. and thus a total of j6 teeth, 
include, on the other hand, several .sjiecies. The iiinzzle i.s elongated, 
the claws on the fore feel are long and curved, the first front toe is 
very short ; the under surface of the metatarsus naked : and the 
tail -.horter Ih.iti the body, tapering. Fur harsh. Includes C, oh- 
settrux. the ciisimanse, a small burrowing animal from West Africa, 
of uniform dark-brown colour, C. fasciaiui, C. cehta, C. gombianux 
and others, laistly, we have Surienta, a more distinct genus than 
any ol the above. The dental fornnila is as in the last, blit the teeth 
ol the molar series are remarkably short in the antero-posterior 
direction, corresponding with the shortness of the skull generally. 
Orliits comjilete behind. Vertebrae : <'. 7, 1 ). 15, L. b, S. 3, Ca. 20. 
Tiioiigh the head is short and broad, the nose is ixiinted and rather 
produced and movable, while the ears are very short. Body shorter 
and limbs longer than in lle.rpestex. Toes g-4. Claws on fore-feet 
very long and narrow, arched, pointed and suhequal. Hind-feet 
with shorter claws, .soles hairy. Tail r.ather shorter than the body. 
One species only is known, the mcerkat or suricate, 5 . Utlradaclvia, 
a small grey-brown animal, with dark transverse stripes on tho 
hinder part ol the back, from South Alrica. 

The names (ialidiclis, Galidia and Hemigalidia indicate three 
generic modifications of the Herpextinae, all inhabitants of Mada- 
ga.scar. The best-known, GniuHa elugans, is a lively squirrel-like 
little animal with .soft fur and a long bushy tail, which chmiss and 
jumps with agility. It is of a chestnut-brown colour, the tail being 
ringed with darker brown. Galidictis viUuta and G. striata chiefly 
differ from the ichneumons in their coloration, being grey with 
parallel longitudinal stripes ol dark brown. 

Considerable diversity of opinion prevails with regard to the 
serial position of tho aard-wolf, or maned jackal (Pniules eristalus), 
of southern and eastern Africa, .some authorities making it the 
repiewntative of a family by itself, others referring it to the 
Hyacnidae, while others again regard it as a modified member of the 
Vivertidae. After all, the distinclion cither way cannot be very 
great, since the two families just named are intimately connected 
by marks of the extinct Ictithcrium. With the Viverridae it agrees 
in having the auditory bulla divided, while in the number of dorsal 
vertebrae it is hyena-like. The cheek-teeth are small, far apart, 
and almost rudimentary in character (.see fig. 4), and the canines 


loll ' and rather slender. The dental formula i.i 1. 3 , i. J. p. m, —■’— ; 
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total 30 or 32. Vertebrae: C. 7, D. 15, L. 5, S. 2, C. 24. The 
fore-feet with five toes ; the first, though short, with a distinct claw. 
The hind-feet with four suhequal toes ; all, like those of the fore-foot, 
furnished with strong, blunt, non-retractile claws (see Aard-Woi.f). 

The hvenas or hyaenas (Hyaemdur) diflet' from the preceding 
family (i’lvcrridae) in the absence of a distinct vertical partition 
betw(‘en the two halves of the auditory bulla ; and are 
further characterized by the ab.sence of .an alisphenoid 
canal, the reduction of the molars to j, and the presence 
of 15 dorsal vcrteliHie. The dental formula in the existing forms 
(to which alone remarks apply) is t. J, c. }. p. 4, m. ( : 

total 34 ; the 1 eetn ?gft ci.dly the canines and premolars, being very 
large, strong and cMmal. Upper sectorial with a large, distinctly 
trilobcd blarle and agoderatoly developed inner lobe placed at the 
anterior extremity of m- blade. Molar very small, and placed trans¬ 
versely close to the hinder edge of the last, as in the Pelidae, Lower 
sectorial consisting of little more than the bilobed blade. Zygomatic 
arches of skull verc- strong ; and sagittal crest high, giving 

attachment to vetWWirarful biting muscles. Orbits incomplete 
beliind. Vertobr^V*|P(r, I). 15, L. 5, S. 4, Ca. ly. Limbs rather 
long, especially tli^.Jthferior pair, digitigradc, four subequal toes on 
each, with stout non-rcttactile claws, the first toes being represented 
by ru^mentary mctatAlrpal and metatarsal bones. Tail rather 
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short. A large post-anal median glandular pouch, into which the 
largely developed anal scent glands pour their secretion. 

The three well-characterized species of Hyaena arc divisible into 
two sections, to which some zoologists assign generic rank. In the 
typical species tho upper molar is moderately developed and three- 
rooted ; and an inner tubercle and heel more or less developed 
on the lower molar. Ears large and pointed. Hair long, formii^ a 
mane on the back and shoulders. Kepresented firstly by H. striata, 
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the striped hyena of northern .snd eastern Africa and southern 
Asia ; and H. hrunnea of South .Alnca. in some resjiects intemiechati' 
between this and (he ne.xl section. In the second section, forming the 
subgenus Crocuta, the upper molar is extremely small, two- or one- 
rooted, often deciduous ; the lower molar without truce ol inner 
tubercle, and with an extremely small heel. Ears moderate, rounded. 
Hair not elongated to lorm a mane. The spotted hyena. Hyaena 
{Crocuta) crocuta, of which, like the strijierl sjiecies, there are several 
local races, represents (his group, and ranges all over Africa south 
of the Sahara. In dental characters the firs! section inclines moiv 
to the ytverridae. the second to the I'clidae ; or the second may be 
considered as the more specialized form, as it certainly is in its 
visceral anatomy, especially in that of the reproductivi' organs 01 
thefemali-. (See Hyena.) 

(B) Arctoidea. —So far as the auditory region of the skull' 
is concerned, the existing representatives of the dog triho or 
Canidae are to a great extent intermediate between the cat and 
civet group (Aelurnidea) on the one hand, and the typical 
representatives of the bear and wea.sel group on tlie otlier. 
They were consequently at one time classed in an intermediate 
group—the Oynoidea; but fossil forms .show such a complete 
transition from dogs to bears as to demonstrate the artificial 
character of such a division. Conseipiently, the dogs are in¬ 
cluded in the bear-group. Jn this wider sense the Arctoidea 
will be characterized by the tympanic bone being disk-shaped 
and forming the whole of the outer wall of the tympanic cavity ; 
the large size of the external auditory meatus or tube ; and the 
large and branching maxillo-turbinal hone, which cuts off the 
naso-turbinal and two adjacent bones from the anterior nasal 
chamljer. The tympanic bulla has no internal partition. There 
is a large carotid canal. Cowper’s glands are lacking ; and there 
is a large penial bone. 

From all llii' other mcmliers of tlm group tho Canidae are broadly 
distinguished (in the case of existing forms) by the large and welf- 
developed tympanie bulla, with which the paroccipital 
process is in contact. An alisphenoid canal is present. * 

The feet are digitigradc, usually with five (in one instance four) 
front and always four hind-foes. The molars generally 3- 
havc tall cusps, and tlio sectorials are large and powerful (figs. 1 
and 2). The intestine has both a duodeno-jejiinal flexure and a 
caecum. A prostate gland is present; but there are no glands in 
the va.sa defcrenti.i; the penial lione is grooved ; and anal glands 
arc generally dcieloped. The distribution of the family is cosmo¬ 
politan. The normal dentition is 1. 3 , c. j, p. f, w. 3 I total 42 ; 
thus differing from the typical series only by the loss of the last pair 
of upper molars (present in certain extinct forms). In the characters 
of the teeth the group is the most primitive of ail Carnivora. 'J'ypi- 
cally the upper sectorial (fig. i, 11) consists of a stout blade, of which 
the anterior cusp i.s almost obsolete, the middle cusp large, conical 
and pointed backwards, and the posterior cusp in the form of a 
compressed ridge; the inner lobe is very small, and placed at the 
fore part of the tooth. The first molar is more than half the antero¬ 
posterior length of the sectorial, and considerably wider than long ; 
its crown consists of two prominent conical cusps, of which the 
anterior is the larger, and a low, broad inward prolongation, support¬ 
ing two more or less dis' ’.net cusps and a raised inner border. The 
second molar resembles the first in general form, but is considerably 
smaller. The lower sectorial (fig. 2, H) is a large tooth, with a 
strong compressed bilobed blade, the hinder iohe being considerably 
the larger and more pointed, a small but distinct inner tubercle 
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placed at the hinder margin of the posterior lobe of the blade, and 
a broad, low, tuberculated heel, occupying about one-third of the 
whole length of the tooth. The second molar is leas than half the 
length of till- first, with a pair of cusps placed side by side anteriorly, 
and a less distinct posterior pair. The third is an extremely small 
and simple tooth with a subcircular tuberculated crown and single 
root. 

Views differ in regard to the best claasification of the Caniilae, 
some writers adopting a number of generic groups, while others con¬ 
sider that very few meet the needs of the case. In retaining the old 
genus Cants in a wide sense, tliat is to say. inclusive of the foxes, 
Professor Max Weber is followed. The liest cranial character by 
which the different memliers of the family may be distinguished is 
that in dogs, wolves and jackals the post-orbital process of the 
frontal bone is regularly smooth and convex above, with its extremity 
bent downwards, whereas in foxes thi' process is hollowed above, 
with its outer margin (particularly o( the anterior border) somewhat 
raised. This modification coincides in the mam with the division 
of the group into two parallel .senes, the TIuioids or Lupine forms 
and .Mopecoids or Vulpine forms, characterized by the presence 
ol Irontal air-sinuses in the former, which not only affects the 
external form but to a s( ill greater degree the shape of the anterior 
part of the cranial cavity, and the absence of such sinuses in the 
latter. The pupU of the eye when contracted is round in most 
members of the first group, and vertically elliptical in the otliers, 
bill more oliserv.it ions are required before this character can be 
absolutely relied upon. The foriii and length of the t.iil is often used 
for the purpo.ses ol classification, but its characters do not coincide 
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with those of the cranium, as many of the South American Canidae 
have the long bushy tails of foxes and the skulls of wolves. 

The most aberrant representative of the Ihooid scries is the 
African hunting-dog [Lycann firtus, fig. 5), which differs from the 
other mcia^ of this senes by the teeth lieing rather more massive 
and roundeil) the skull shorter and broader, and the presence of 
bill four toes on each limb, as in Hvena, The hunfing-dog, from 
soiifh and east Africa, is very distinct externally from all other 
Catiidae ; being nearly as large as a mastiff, with large, broadly 
ovate erect ears and a singular colouring, often consisting of tin- 
symmetrical large spots of white, yellow and black. It presents 
some curious siqierficial resemblances to Hyaena crocuta, perhaps a 
case of mimetic analogy, and hunts its prey in large packs. Several 
local races, one ol which come.s from Somaliland, differing in size 
and colour, are recognized (see Honttnc,-Dog). Nearly related to 
the hunting-dog are the dhole.s or wild dogs of Asia, as represented 
by the Central .Asian Cyan primaevus and the Indo Malay C. 
javanicus. They have, however, five front-toes, but lack the last 
lower molar; while they agree with Lycaou and Speotliiis in that 
the heel of the lower .sectorial tooth has only a single compressed 
cutting cusp, in place of a large outer and a smaller inner cusp as in 
Cants. Dholes are whole-coloured animals, with short heads; 
and hunt in packs. The bush-dog (Speothos, or Icticyon venaticus) 
of Guiana is a small, .short-legged, short-tailed and short - haired 

species characterized by the molars being only 2-^'; the carnassial 

having no inner cusp. The long-haired raccoon-dog (NycUreutes 
procyonoides) ol Japan and China agrees es.sentially in everything 
but general appearance (which is strangely raccoon-like) with Cams. 
The typical group of the latter includes some of the largest members 
of the family, such as the true wolves of the northern parts of both 
Old and New Worlds (C. lupus, &c.), and the various breeds of the 
domestic dog (C, familiaris), the origin of which is still involved in 


obscurity. Some naturalists believe it to be a distinct species, 
descended from one that no longer exists in a wild state ; other-, 
have sought to find its progenitors in .some one ol the wild or half¬ 
wild races, either of true dogs, wolves or jackals : while others again 
believe that it is derived from the mingling of two or more wild 
species or races. It is probably the earliest anim.al dome.sticated 
by man. and few if any other species have undergone such an extra¬ 
ordinary amount of variation in size, lorm and proportion of limbs, 
cars and tail, variations which have been perjretuated and increased 
by careful selective breeding (see Doc). The dingo or Australian 
dog is met with wild, and also as the domestic companion of the 
aboriginal race of the country, by whom it appears to have been 
originally introduced. It is nearly related to a half-wild dog in¬ 
habiting Java, and also fo the p.Triah dogs of India and other eastern 
countries. Dogs were also in the possession of the natives of New 
Zealand and other islands of the Pacific, where no placental mammals 
exist naturally, on their discovery by Eurojieans in the 1 Kth century. 
The sleiider-jawed C. simensis of Abyssinia and the South American 
C. fubatus and C. antarcHcus are also generally placed in this groiqi. 
On the other hand, the North American coyote (C. lairans), with its 
numerous subspecies, and the Old World jackals, such as the Indo- 
European C. aureus, the Indian C. pnlUpes, and the African C. 
tupasler, C, anthus, C, adustus, C, variegatus and C. mesnmrtas (the 
black-backed jackal), although closely relafed to the wolves, have 
been placed in a separate group under the name of l,upiilu\. Again, 
Thnus (or Lvniliipc.\), is a group projiosed for certain South .American 
Canidae, locally known as foxes, and dislingui.shed from all the 
foregoing by their fox-like a.spect and longer tails, although with 
skulls ol the thfioid type. Among these are the bright-coloured 
colpeo, C, ma^ellautius, the darker C, thnus, C. asarae, C, guseiis, 
C. caiit'rivorus and C. hrasiliensis. Some of the.se, such as C. ainrae 
and C, griseus, show a further aiiproximation to the fox in that the 
pupil of the eye forms a vertical slit. More distinct from all the pre¬ 
ceding are Ihe members of the alopecoid or vulpine serf ion. which are 
unknown in South America. The characteristic, feature of the skull 
has been already mentioned. In addition to this, reference may be 
made to the elliptical (in place of circular) pupil of the eye, and the 
general presence of ten (rarely eight) teats instead of a smaller 
number. The typical group, constituting the siibgcnus (or genus) 
Vulpcs, is represented by niiineroiis species and races spread over 
the Old World and North America. Foremost among tne.se is the 
European fox (C. vulpes -otherwise Vulpes alopex, or V. vulpcs), 
represented in the Himalaya by the variety C. v. mnntanus and m 
North Africa by C. v, niloHcus, while the North American C. pennsyl- 
vanious or julvus, can scarcely be regarded as more than a local race. 
On the other hand, the Asiatic C. bengalensis and C. corsac, and the 
North American C. velox (kit-fox) are smaller and perfectly distinct 
species. From all these the North American C, ctneren-argenlalus 
(grey fox) and C.‘. liiioralis are distinguished by having a fringe of 
stiff hairs in the tail, whence they are separated as XJrocyon. Again, 
the Arctic fox (C. lagopus), of which there is a blue and a white phase, 
has the tail very full and bushy and the soles of the feet thickly 
haired, and has hence been distinguished as Leucocynn, Lastly, we 
have the elegant little African foxes known as fennecs {Fennecus), 
such as C. xerda and C. famelicus of the north, and the southern 
C. c-hama, all pale - coloured animals, with enormously long ears, 
and correspontlingly inflated auditory bullae to the skull (sec Wolf, 
Jackal, Fox). 

Whatever diflcrences of opinion may obtain among naturalists 
as to the propriety of separating gcnerically the foxes from the 
wolves and dogs, there can be none as to the claim of the long-eared 
fox (ptoevott megatoHs) of south and east Africa to represent a 
genus by itself. In this animal the dental formula is i. 5, r. j. p. J, 

• 3 _ 2 L.‘*; total 46 or 48. The molar teeth being in excess of almost 
4 

all other placental mammals with a differentiated series of teeth. 
They have the same general charixcters as in Cants, with very pointed 
cusps. The lower sectorial .shows little of the typical character, 
havuiig five cusps on the crown-surface : the.si' can, however, be 
idem died as the mner tubercle, the two greatly reduced and obliquely 
placed lobes of the blade, and two cusps on the heel. The skull 
generally resembles that of the smaller foxes, particularly the fennecs. 
The auditory bullae are very large. The hinder edge of the lower 
jaw has a peculiar form, owing to the great development of an ex¬ 
panded, compressed and somewhat inverted subangular process. 
Vertebrae : C. 7, D. 13, L. 7. S. 3, Ca. 12, Ears vi-ry large. Limbs 
rather long, with the normal number of toes. The two parietal 
ridges on the skull remain widely separated, so that no sagittal 
crest is formed. The animal is somewhat smaller than an ordinary 
fox. In the year 1880 Professor Huxley suggested that in the long- 
cared fox we have an animal nearly representing the stock from 
which have been evolved all the other representatives of the dog 
and fox tribe. One ol the main grounds for arriving at this conclusion 
was the fact that this animal has very generally four true molars in 
each jaw, and always that number in the lower jaw ; whereas three 
is the maximum number of those teeth to lie met with in nearly 
all placental mammals, other than whales, manatis, armadillos 
and certain others. The additional molars in Otocyon were regarded 
as survivals from a primitive type when a larger number was the 
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rule. I’al.icOTitulojjv has, liowover. made great strides since 1880, 
unci Ihc* idea that the earlier mammals had more teetli than tJieir 
clesceiulants has not only received no conhrmatiOii, l)ul lias been 
practicallv d)S]>roved. ConNeciueiitly Mws AllH-Ttma CuiNsou had a 
comparatively easy task (m a pajHT piihlibhed m the Zoohfiisches 
JahihifJi lor i<>05) in deiuonstruting that the long-eared fox is a 
specializetl, and to some* extent degraded, form rather than a 
pninituc tvpe. This, |jowe\er, is not all, lor the lady points out 
that, as was suggested years previously by the present writer, tiu* 
creatine is really the descendant of the tossil Cams cuvvi()alatHs of 
northern India. This is a circumstance ot considerable interest from 
a distributional jiouit of view, as allordmg one more instance of the 
intimate relationship between the Tertiary mammalian Jauna. oi 
India and the existing mammals ol Atrica. 

In legaul to the members of the dog-tribe as a wliole, it may be 
stated tluit they arc generally sociable animals, hunting their jney 
ill packs. Many species burrow in the ground ; none habituallv 
climb trees. Though mostly caniivorous, feeding cliiefly on animals 
they have chased and killed themselves, many, esjieciallv among the 
smuller species, eat garbage, carrion, insects, and also Iruit, l>erncs 
and other vegetable substances. The iijiper surface ol the tail 
of the lox has a gland covered with coarse straight hair. 'Dus 
gland, winch emits' an aromatic odour, is louiid in all Cnnulae, with 
possibly the exception of Lveaon putus. Although the bases of the 
hair covering tlie gland an* nsually almost white, the lips are always 
black; tins colour being generally extended to the surrounding 
hairs, and often forming tlark bars on the inittocks. The dark spot 
on tlie back of the tail is particulaily conspicuous, notably in such 
widely sej)arate(l spi*cies as the wolves, .Azara’s dog and the lennec. 

Although Its existing representatives are very different, the b<*ar- 
family or I'n^ulap, as will Ih‘ moie hilly mentioned in the seejuel, 
times intimately connected with the Canidac. 

Ill common with tlie next two families, the modem 
I ysuluc an* cluuactcrized by the very small (yiiipaiiic bulla, 
and the broad paroccipitul jirocess. which js, however, inde- 
]>endeut of the bulla. The teet are more or less completely plant 
grade and live-twd. The mlestine has niMlher duodeno jejunal 
tlexure nor a caecum ; the prostate gland is rudimentary; but 
glands occur in the v'asa differentia; ami the penial bom* is cyliu- 
drical. As distinctive characteristics ol the Ur&idae, may be men- 
tioni'd the presence of an ahsphenoul canal on the base of the skull ; 
the general absence of a perforation on the inner side ot the lower 
end of till* Iniuienis ; the presence ol two pairs of upper and three of 
lower molar.s, which are mostly elongateil and low-ciiHpe<l ; and the 
non-cutting character and lore-and alt shortening of the upper 
sectorial, which has no inner rcxit ami one inner cusp (fig. t, 111 ,), 
Anal glands are apparently wanting. The short tail, Imlky build, 
completely plantigrade Jeet and clumsy gait are features eminently 
characteristic of the bears. 

The great maionty of e.xi.sling bears may be includid in the : 
typical genus Ihsus, ot W'hich, m this wide .s<*nse. the leading char¬ 
acteristics will be as follows. The dentition is 1. f*. ^. j, /?.}. m. =4^ ; 
bill the three anterior premolars, alxive and Ik*Iow. are one-ftK)ted. 
rudimentary and fretpieully wanting. Usually the lirst {placed 
clo.^e to the canine) is nrisent. and alter a considerable interval the 
third, which is situated close to the other teeth of the cheek-.srnes. 
The fourth (upper .sec tonal) dilfi rs essentwMy Irom the corresjxmding 
tooth ol other Carnivora m that the inner lobe is not supported by a 
distinct root; its sectorial charactc'rs bt‘ing very .slightly markecl. 
The crowns of Imtli true molars are longer lluiii l»road. with flattened, 
tuberculatrd. grinding surface's ; the second having a large liackward 
prolongation or hei*!. The lower sectorial has a small and indistinct 
blade and greatly developed tubercular lu*c*l; the sc'cond molar is ol 
atxnit the same length, but with a broader and more flattened 
tubercular crown ; while the third is smaller. The milk-teeth are 
comparatively small, am! shed at an early age. The .skull is more 
or less elongattnl. with the orbits sTnall and incompk’te Iwliind, and 
the palate ]irolonged considerably behind the last molar. N'erlcbrae : 

C. 7. D. 14. I-. (). S. 5. Ca. 8-10. Body heavy. I'eet broad, com¬ 
pletely plantigrade ; the five toes on each well developed, and 
armed with long com])ressed and moderately curved, non retractile 
claws, the soles being generally naked. Tail very short. Ears 
moderate, erect. rounde<i, hairy, bur generally long, soft and 
shaggy. 

Bears are animaK of consltlerable bulk, and include among them 
the largest members ol the order. Though the .species arc not 
numerous, they are widely sjiread over the earth, allhoitgh absent 
from Africa south of the Sahara am! Australasia. As a rule, they 
are omnivorous, or vegetable feeders, even the polar bear, which 
subsists for most ot the year on flesh and fish, eating grass in summer. 
Oil tlie other hand, many of the brown beam liv e largely on salmon 
m summer. Among the various species the white polar bear of the 
Arctic regions. lU-sua (Thalassantus) marilimvs, differs from the 
rest by its small and low head, small, narrow and simple molars, 
uTul the pre.sence ot a certain amount of hair on the soles of the ioet. 
The tvpirai group of the genus is represented by the brown Ix'ar 
{U. arrtut) ot EurojM* and Asia, of which there arc many local race.s, 
such as the Syrian U. a. smanis, the Himalayan U. a, isuhrtliuus', 
the North .Asiatic U. a. lallaris, and the nearly allied Kamchadale 
nice, which is of groat size. In .Alaska the groiif) is represented by 


huge bears, which can scarcely claim specitic distinctness from 
U. anlus ; and if these are ranked only us races, it is practically 
impo.ssible to regard the Rocky Mountain grizzly bear h*)YfU>ilis) 
as of higher rank, although it naturally differs more trom the Asiatic 
animal. On the other hand, the small and light-i<»loured LKpruivosus 
ot Tibet niav be allowed specitic rank. More distinct is the North 
•Ameru.iii black bear V, amcrinniHs, and its white relative V. 
kermodn of British Columbia; and pi'rhajis we should attihale to 
this group the Himalayan and Japanese black bears {U. torijuutiai 
and V, japouicus). Very distinct is the small Malav siin-bear V, 
{iiclarcim) malavanits, characterized by its short, smooth fur, 
extensile tongue, short and wide head, and broad molars. Finallv. 
the spectacled bear of the Andes, V. {Trrmafctus) ornatu*i, whieli is 
also a broad-skulled black specie.s, differs from all the rest in having 
a perforation, or lorameii. on the inner side ot the lowei end ol the 
luimenis. A second genus, Metursus, represented by the Jndiau 
slotb-lx‘ar (M. xirsinus), diflers from the preceding in having cmlv 
two jiuir-s of upper incisors, the small size of the clu'ek teeth, and the 
extensile lips. Ants, whito-ants, Jruits and lion«'y form the ehiel 
locxl of this shaggy black species, -- a diet which uccouiits lor its 
feeble dentition (sec Bkak). 

1 he ]>arti-coloured bear or giant panda (■\vlwopus iiielunolcttcus, 
fig. b) of eastern Tilx'f and north west ('htna forms in somt* degree 
a connecting link between the Ix'ars and the true panda, although 
placed by JTofossor E. K. Lankester in the .same faniilv a.s Ihe latter. 
In llie number of the feeth, and to some extent m the character of 
(lie molars, as well as m the abbreviated (ail. Aclntopus re.sembles 
the beais. but in the .structure of the sectorial tooth, the presence 
of an e.xlra radial carpal Ixme, an<I llie osteology generally, it is 
more like the panda. In the ab.sence ol an alisjihenoul canal to the 



Fig. C.—'The Parti-coloured Hear, or Giant lAinda 
[Aeluropus melanolcHCUit). 


skull it differs both from the latter and the bears, and thereby 
rt'sembles the raccoons ; while in having a pi'iloralton at the lowt'r 
end of the humerus, it agrees with the .spectacled bear, tin* jiaiula 
and raccoons. The dentition is /. /. |, />, m, total 4(*; 

premolars increasing in size from first to last, and two-rooted exce]it 
the first; tlie first upper molar with quadrate crown, broader than 
long; and the second larger than the first. Skull with the zygo 
matic arches and .sagittal crest immensely developed, ascending 
branch of lo\v(‘r jaw v<*ry Jiigh, giving greaf space for attachment of 
temporal muscle, and facial portion short. Bony jialale not extend¬ 
ing behind the last molar. No alisphenoid canal. F<*e( iM ar-like, 
but soles more luurj', and jxTliajis less eompleti*ly planligmde. 
Fur long and thick; and tail exfrenu*ly short. Humerus with a 
perforation on tlie inner side of the lowar end ; a very large extia 
radial carpal bone. The colour of tliLs strange animal is black and 
white (fig. 0). 

With the panda [Aclimts fulgens) W'e reach an undoubted repre- 
senlalive of the Ptotyouidac, or raccoon tribe, differing, however, 
from all the resl except the doubtful Aclityopwi, in its Asiatic luibitat. 
If the latter lx* included, the family may be d»Tmed as follows. 
Molars 11, excenf in -Iduropus, with bliinf or .sharp cusj^s ; no ali- 
splu'noid canal, e.xeept in Aeluritfi ; humerus generally with a 
foramen; feel ]>lantigrade; tail, except m Aeluropits,'lon^ and 
generally ringed. 

In the panda tlie dentition is i. 5 |, c. p. w. 5 I total 38; the 
first lower molar being minute and deciduous, and the upper molars 
broad with numerous an<f complicated cusps. Vertebrae : C. 7, 
r>. 14, L. 6, S. 3. Ca. 18. Skull high and compressed, with an ali- 
spheiioia canal, a short facial portion, and fhe ascending branch 
of the lower jaw, as in Apluropiis, verj^ tall, Face cat-like, with 
moderate, erect, pointed ears. Claws blunt. Tail cyhndncal and 
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rinEfod. Kur long and thick. Extra radial carpal bone moderate. 
Tlie panda is a bright pfolden red animal, with black under-parts, 
ranging trom the eastern Himalaya to north-western China, where 
it is represented by a distinct race. l**ossil speck's occur in the later 
'Jertiary deposits of Europe (see I*anda). 

The raccoons (Proevon) are the first and typical representatives 
of the* American section of the family, in which an alLsphenoid canal 
is always wanting. In this genus the dentition is f. c. p. f, m. \ ; 
total 40 ; the upper molars beiug broad and tuhereulated : the npj)cr 
sectorial (like that ot Aeluropus and Aelurus) having three outer 
cusps and a broad bicu.sjfid inner lobe, givdng an almost quadrate 
form to the crown. First upper molar witli a large tuberculated 
crown, rather broader than long; second considerably smaller, 
with transversely oblong crown. Lower .sectorial (first molar) with 
an extremely small and iU-defini*d blade, jduced transversely m 
front, and a large inner tubercle and heel ; second molar as long as 
the first, but narrower behind, with five obtuse cusps. Vert<*brur: 
C. 7. I). 14, L. 6, S. 3, Ca. 16-20. Hody stout. Head broa<I Iwhind, 
but with a ])ointcd muzzle. In walking the entire sole not applied 
to th«? ground, as u is wlieu the animal is standing. Toes, especially 
of the lore-foot, very free, and capable of being sjiroad with! ajiurt; 
claws compressed, curved and jiointed. Tail nuxicrattly long, 
cylindrical, thickiv covered with hair, ringed, non-jirehensile. Fur 
Jong, thick and soft. The common raccoon {Pymyon loior) of North 
Am* riea is the tvpe of this genus ; it is replaced in South America 
by caven/utrus (see Xaccoon). 'J‘1ic cacomistles {Pa^sariscus) 
an* nearly allied to Proevon, but ol more .slender and elegant projior- 
tions, with .sharper nose, longer tail, and more digitigradi* leet, and 
teeth smaller and more sliarjily ensped. The tvjiical li. a-itnta is 
from the southern )>arts of the United States and Mexico, while it, 
{Wocwiia) annnlata is Mexican and Central American. 

The name Pa&saricvon has lx’(‘n gi\'eii to a distinct modification of 
tlie proevonme type of winch at ]>resent two species are known, 
one lioni Costa Ruui and the other Irom Ecuador respeclively, 
named if. (;<ihbi and it. alleni. 'I hey much resemble the kinkajou 
in external appearance, but the skull and lei'tli arc moiv like those 
ol Piocvoii and Nasua. In the coalis, Nusua, the dentition is as in 
but the upp<*r eamnes art* larger and more strongly com- 
]»t(‘ssed, anti the molars smaller; wliile the tacial portion of the 
skull IS more elongated and nanow. Vertebrae: C. 7, I). 14, I.. 6, 

S. 3. ( a. 22 23. .Itody elongated and rather comjiressed. Nose 
prolonged into a .somewhat njtlnrned, oblitpiely-truncated. mobile 
snoiil. 'I .ail long, non-jirehcn.sile, lajHTing and nngecl. (‘oatis. or 
coati mtindis. Ii\'t* in .small troop.s of eight to twenty, are chiefly 
urlKireal, and feed on Iriiils. young l»irds. eggs, insects, t!v:c. Tin* 
two best-known specie.s are A^ nurtoa of Mexico and Central .\menca, 
ami .V. 1 ufa of Soutli America from Surinam to Faragnay {see Coatt), 

In the kmknjou (t/.e.). an animal long known as Ceriolcpiea awdi- 
vd/vulns. Inil wliose designation it has been propost'd to change to 
the unclas.sicai flavus, the dentition is 1. c. -|, p. w. — 36. 

Mtilars with low fiat crowns, very obscurely tuberculated. Skull 
short and roundeil, with flat inqier surface. Vertebrae : C. 7, D. 14, 

T. . 6, S. 3. Ca. 26-28. Clavicles present, but in a very rudimentary 
comlition. Mead broad and round. Ears short. Bo<ly long and 
inii.steline. l.iinbs .short, lail long, tapering and prehensile. Fur 
short and soil, 'longue long and vesry extensile. 

'Jhe last existing family of the land Carnivora is that typified 
by the martens and weasels, ami hence known as the MusteUdor. 
^ . The grouji is characterized liy the absence of an alisphenoid 

canal in the skull, llu* reduction of the molars to 4 or even 
* L the medium size of the sectorial tooth in each jaw', the 
absence or pre.sence of a perloration in the humeru.s, and the pre.sence 
of anal glands. The family is cosmopolitan in distribution, with the 
exception of Aii.stralasia and Madagascar. 

The first section ol tin* family, forming the subfamily ^lustelinae, 
is typically characterized by the short and partially webbed toes, 
furnished with short, compressed, sharp, curved and often partially 
retractile claw'S. The upper molar is always of moderate size and 
elongated in the transverse direction. In the martens and sables 
{Miistvhi) the dentition is i. c. f, p. i ; total 38 ; the upper 
sectorial ha\'ing its inner lobe close to the anterior edge of the 
tooth ; and the upper molar being nearly as large a.s the sectorial. 
Low'er sectorial with .small inner tubercle. Vertebrae : C. 7, D. 14, 
I.. 6. S. 3, Ca. 18*23. Body long and slender. Limbs short, partially 
digitigradc, with the feet rounded and the toes short, with com¬ 
pressed, acute, semi-rctractile claw'S. Tail moderate or long, more 
or less bushy. One species, Jlf. martes, the pine-marten, is British ; 
the remainder inhabit the northern regions of Europe, Asia and 
America. Many of the .species, as the .sable (A/, tibcllina), yield fur 
of great value (.sec Marten). 

The dentition of Putorius differs from that of Musiela chiefly in 
the absence of the anterior premolars of both jaws. The teeth arc 
more sliarply cu.sped, and the lower sectorial wants the inner tubercle. 
External characters generally similar to those of the martens, but 
the \io6y longer and more slender, and the limbs even shorter. All 
the species are small animals, of active, bloodthirsty and courageous 
disposition, living chiefly on birds and small mammals, and rather 
terrestrial than arboreal, dwelling among rocks, stones and out¬ 
buildings. Some of the species, as the stoat or ermine (P. ermineus), 
inhabiting cold climates, undergo a seasonal change of colour, being 
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brown in summer and white in winter, though the change does 
not aflect the whole of the fur. the end of the tail remaining 
black in all seasons. This is a large genus, having a wry e.\tensive 
geographical range throughout the Old and New Worlds, and 
includes the animals commonly known as weasels, polecats, ferrets 
and minks (?.e.). 

In the glutton {Culo luscus) the dentition is ». 3. r, />. f, m. { ; 
total 38 ; the crowns ol the teeth being stout, and the u|>]icr iiioKir 
much smaller than the sectorial. l,owtT sectorial large, with small 
heel and no inner tiiliercle. Tlie dentition, tlioiigli really but a 
raoditication of that of the weasels, pa-sents a general resemblance 
to that of liyi-na. Vertebrae: C. 7.1). 15, L. 5, S. 3. ( a. 15. Body 
and limbs stoutly made ; leet large and powerful, subplautigrade, 
with large, compressed, much-cuned and sharp-jioinhd claws. 
Soles of the feet (e.xcept the pads of the toes) covered with thick 
bristly hail's. Ears very small, nearly concealed bv the fur. Eyes 
small. Tail short, thick and bushy. Fur full, long and rather 
coarse. The one sjiecies, the wolverine or glutton, is an inhabitaiit 
of the forest regions of nortliern I'lurope, Asia and Aiiierica. and nnu li 
resembles a small bear in a]ipearance. It is a very powertiil animal 
lor its size, climbs trees and lives on squirrels, hares, beavers, 
reindeer, and is said to attack even liorses and cow.s. 

The South American grison and tayra represent the genus Gnlirti^, 
in which the dentition is 1. J, c. ), p, {, w. J ; total 34 : the molars 
being small but stout, and the upper sectorial with the inner lolie 
near the midtilu ot tiie inner border. l.ower sectorial with heel 
small, and inner tubercle small or absent. Body long : limbs sliort, 
with non-retractile claws and naked solis. Head broad and 
dej)rcs.se(l. Tail of moderate leiiglli. The species include the 
grison (CP. vUtuta), G. uUamandi, and the tayra ((>. harbaiii); the 
last, which extends northward into Central America, being suli- 
geneiically separated as Gu/e.a, Nearly allied to these is the smaller 
and more wea.sel-like I.ynitidon patagnmeus. All the foregoing 
South American carnivores display a marked tendency to bi'ing 
darker on the lower than on the up))er siirlace. The .same feature 
obtains 111 the Alrican and Indian ratel.s, or hoiiey-liadgcrs, con¬ 
stituting tile genus Mrlhvota, distinguished from all tlie otlier 
niemliers of the family by having only a single pair of lower molars, 
the di'ntition lieing i.'ij. c.^.p .!(. m. i ; total 32 ; the upper sectorial 
is large, with its inner cusp at the anterior end of the blade, the molar 
mueli smaller and transversely extended, having a small outer and 
a larger roumled inner lobe. Heel ol lower sectorial very small, 
.scarcely one lourth of the whole length ol the tooth, with but one 
cusp. Vertebrae: ('. 7. 1). 14, L. 4, S. 4, Ca. 15. Body stout, 
depressed; limbs short, strong; licad depressed; nose rather 
pointed; ears rudimentary. Tail .short. M. indica, from India, 
and M. rate/, Irom .soulh and west Africa, have nearly the same 
general appearance and size, lieing rather larger than a common 
badger, and may be only races ol I lie same species. Their coloration 
IS peculiar, all the upper surface ol tlie body, liead and tail lieing 
ash-grey, while the lower parts, sejiaraied by a distinet longitudinal 
boundary line, are black. They live chieny on the ground, into 
which they burrow, but con also climb trees. They feed on small 
mammals, birds, reptiles and insects, and are partial to honey. 

In the Inclo-Mulay ierret-badger, Heliclis. the dentition is i, J, r. ), 
p. 1. m. 4 ; total 38. Upjier sectorial with a large bicuspi-d iiiiior 
lolx', molar smaller, widi'i- transversely than in the antero-|>o.sterior 
direction. Ixiwer sectorial with heel about one third tlie length of 
the tooth. Skull elongated, rather narrow and depressed ; taeial 
portion especially narrow; infraorbital foramen very large. Head 
rather small and produced in front, with an elongated, obliquely 
truncated, naked snout and small ears. Body elongated, limbs 
sliort. Tail short or moderate, bushy. Several species are described, 
such as H. orientalis, moschata, tiipalensis, and subaurantiaia, from 
eastern Asia, all small animals, climbing trees with agility and living 
on fruits and berries as wrell as on small mammals and birds. 

The African striped zorilles, or Mms-houds {tcionyx), liave a 
dental formula of i. i, c. i, p. m. i ; total 34; the teeth much 
resembling those of the polecats, and the upper molar lieing smaller 
than the sectorial, and narrow from liefore backwards. Lower 
■sectorial with a small narrow heel and distinct inner tubercle. 
General form of liody musteline. Limbs .short, fore-feet large and 
broad, with five stout, nearly straight, blunt and non-retractile 
claw.s, of which the first and fifth are considerably shorter than the 
others. Tail moderate, with longer hairs towards the end, giving it 
a bushy appearance. Hair generally lung and loose. The best- 
known species of this genus, the Cape polecat, Jctouyx capettsis 
(or Zorilla zorilla), is about the size of a polecat, but conspicuous 
by its broad, longitudinal bands of dark-brown, alternating with 
'White. Its odour is said to be as ofifensive as that of the American 
skunks. From the Cape of Good Hope it ranges as far nortli as 
Senegal. Another species,/./yWc«s, from Sonnaar.has been descrilied. 
The small striped polecat ol southern Africa, Poecilogale albinvcha, 
represents a genus by itseti, and is a shorter-haired animal. 

The skunks of America are very similar to the two genera last 
mentioned in their colouring, and with the latter serve to form a 
connecting link with the more typical Mustelinae, and the badger 
group, or Melinae, in which the feet are elongated, with straight toes 
and non-retractile, slightly curved, subcompressed, blunt claws, 
especially large on the fore-foot. In all cases the upper molar is 
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larger than the sectorial, and in the more typical genera is much 
longer than broad. 

In the North American skunks of the genus Mephitis the dentition 
is I. 5 , f. ), />. 8, m. i ; total 34. Upper molar larger tlian the 
sectorial, sulxjuadrate, rather broader than long; lower sectorial 
with heel less than hall the length of the whole tooth. Bony 
ji.il.ile terminating ])Osleriorly opposite the hinder border of tlie 
last molar. Facial jiortion of skull short and somewhat truncated 
in front. Vertebrae ; C. 7, 1 ). 16, L. 6, .S. 2. Ca. 21. ifead small. 
Body elongateil. Limbs moderate, subplanf igrade. Ears short and 
rounded. Tail lung, abundantly clothed will) long fine hair. Anal 
glands largely developed ; their secretion, which can be discharged 
at the will of the animal, has an intolerably offensive odour and has 
rendered skunks proverbial. The South American species, which 
have only two tipper premolars, and differ in some other characters, 
are generically separated under the name of Cnnepaltis ; while the 
small North American arboreal skunks are distinguished as Spilogale 
(see Skunk). 

Passing on to the more typical members of the badger group, we 
have first the genus Aydonvx, with the dentition i. c. f, />. J. m. J ; 
Bedrer .H®' The incisor line is curved, the outer teeth being 

placed postenorlv to the others • lower incisors inclined 
forwards. First premolars often rudimentary or absent; 
upper molar much larger than the sectorial, longer in the antero¬ 
posterior diri'ction than broad ; lower sectorial with a very large, 
low, tuberculafed heel. Skull elongated and depressed ; face long, 
narrow and concave above ; bony palate extending as far back- 
wanls as the level of the glenoid fossa ; and palatal bones dilated. 
Suborbital foramina very large. Vertebrae : C. 7, D. 16, L. 4, S. 4, 
Ca. 20. Snout long, naked, mobile and truncated, with large 
tenninal no.strils, much like those ot a pig. Eyes small; ears very 
small and rounded. Body compressed, rathe.r than depressed, 
l.iuibs of moderate length, and partially digitigrade in walking. 
Tail moderate, ta|x'ring, A full soft under-fur, with longer bristly 
hairs interspersed. The longest-known species is A. cnllaris, 
the hhalu-snor (Isar-pig) or hali-soor (sand-pig) of the natives of the 
mnimt.iins of north-eastern India, Burma and Borneo. It is rather 
larger than the badger, higher on its legs, and very pig like in general 
aspect, of a light grey colour, with flesh-coloured snout and feel; 
nocturnal and omnivorous. Other species or local varieties have been 
described from north China and Burma. 

In the genus MyUaiis the dentition is as the last, but the cusps ot 
thi' teeth are tnore acutely pointed. Skull elongated, face narrow 
and produced. Suborbital foramen small, and the palate, as in all 
the succeeding genera of this group, produced backwards about 
midway between the last molar and the glenoid fossa. Vertebrae : 
C. 7, I>. 14-13, L. 6-5. S. ), Ca. 12. Head pointed in front; snout 
produced, mobile, oblicpiely truncated, the nostrils being inferior. 
Limbs rather .short and stout. Tail extremely short, but clothed 
with rather long bushy hair. Anal glands largely developed, and 
emitting an odour like that of the skunks. One spi-cies, M. melkeps, 
the teledu, a small burrowing animal from the mountains of Java, 
at an i-levation of 7000 or more ft. above the .sea-level; and a second 
(. 1 /. marchei) from the Philippines. 

In the true badger of the genus Meles the dentition is i, f). c. J, 
p. HI. J ; total 38. The first jiremolar in Ixith jaws is extremely 
minute and often deciduous : while the upper molar is much larger 
than the sectorial, siibipiadrate, and as broad as long. Lower 
sectorial with a broad, low, tiilierculatod heel, more than half the 
length of file whole tooth. The postglenoid process of the skull so 
strongly develoiied, and the glenoid fossa so deep, that the condyle of 
the lower jaw is firmlyheld in place after the soft parts are removed. 
\'ertebrae: C. 7, T), 15. L. 5, S. 3, Ca. 18. Muxxle pointed. Ears 
very short. Body stout, broad. Limbs short, strong, siibplanti- 
grade. Tail short. Typified by the common badger (M, taxus or 
M. melts of Europe arid northern Asia, still lound in many parts of 
England, where it lives in woods, is nocturnal, burrowing and very 
omnivorous, feeding on mice, reptiles, insects, fruit, acorns and 
roots. Other nearly allied sik-cu-s, M. leururus and M. chinensis, 
are lound in continental Asia, and A/, unakutna in j apan. 

In the nearly allied genus Taxiitaa the dental formula is as in 
Mtles. except that the rudimentary anterior premolars appear to Ire 
always wanting in the upper jaw. The upper sectorial is much larger 
in proportion to the other teeth ; and the upjrer molar about the 
same size as the sectorial, triangular, with the apex turned back¬ 
wards. Heel of lower sectorial leas than half the length of the tooth. 
Skull very wido-iu 4 he occipital region ; the lamlxloidal crest greatly 
developed. and"#i#l«igittal but slightly, contrary to what obtains in 
Melts. VertebraejPC. 7, I). 15. L. 5. S. 3. Ca. (?). Body stoutly 
built and depresSM. Tail short. Tlie ariimals of this genus arc 
peciiliapto North *lfctierica, where they represent the badgers of the 
Old WoMH, resembling them much in appearance and habits. T. 
americaik is the. common American badger of the United States, 
T. herlahdier i, tlte HHexican badger, being a local variety. 

The tMnl MH last subfamily is that of the otters, or Lutrinae, 
in which ttiaiWjlWinth the exception ot the hind pair in the sea-otter) 
OHmr SliVliBtl and rounded, with the toes webbed, and the 
tribe dmWf'small. curved and blunt. The head is broad and 
R^h depressed. The upper posterior cheek-teeth arc 
large awl ija^rate. The kidneys are conglomerate. Habits aquatic. 


In the true otter of the genus Lutra the dentition is 5 , c. J, 
p. t, *»• i : total 3(1. Upper sectorial with a trenchant tricusped 
blade, and a very large inner lobe, hollowed on the free surface, 
with a raised sharp edge, extending along two- thirds or more of the 
length of the blade. Upper molar large, with a quadricuspidate 
crown, broader than long. Skull broad and depressed, contracted 
immediately behind the orbits ; with the facial portion very short and 
the brain-case large. Vertebrae: C. 7, 1 ). 14-15. L. 6-3, S. 3, Ca.20-2(). 
Body very long. Ears short and rounded. Limbs short. Feet com¬ 
pletely webbed, with well-developed claws on all the toes. Tail long, 
thick at the base and tapering, rather depressed. Fur short and close. 

Otters are more or le.ss aquatic, living on the margins of rivers, 
lakes, and in some ca.ses the .sea ; are ex}rert divers and swimmers, 
and feed chiefly on fish. They have an extensive geographical range, 
and so much re.seinblc each other in outward appearance, especially 
in the nearly unilorm brown colounng, that in some cases the species 
are by no means well-defined. The Brazilian otter (L. brasiltensis) 
is a very large species from Brazil. Uemerara and Surinam, with 
a prominent ridge along each lateral margin of the tail. In two 
small species the feet are only slightly weblied ; claws exceedingly 
small or altogether wanting on some of the toes ; the first upper 
premolar very small, sometimes wanting ; and the molars very 
nroad and massive. The species in question are i. tiiuiiguis of 
South Africa, and /.. lepUmyx or t invrea of India, java and Sumatra, 
and have been separated as a distinct genus, Aonyx. 

The sea-otter, Latax (or Unhydra) lutra, with a dentition of i. 11, r. | , 
p. s, m. j, total 32, differs from other Carnivora in having but two 
incisors on each side of the lower jaw, the one corresponding to the 
first (very small in the true otters) being absent. Though the molar 
teeth generally re.scmble those of Lutra in their proportions, they 
differ in the exceeding roundness and massiveneas of their crowns 
and bluntneas of their cusps. Feet webbed ; fore-feet short, with 
five subequal toes, with short compressed claws ; hind-feet very 
large, depressed and fin-like, their phalanges flattened as in seals. 
The fifth toe the longest and stoute.st, the rest gradually diiniiiishiiig 
m size to the first, all with moderate claws. Tail moderate, cvlmdraal 
(see Otter). 

II. Pinnipedia 

The second suborder is formed by the seals, walruses and' 
eared seals, which differ from the rest of the Carnivora mainly 
in the limbs being modified for aquatic progression ; the two 
upper segments being very short and partially enveloped in 
the general integument of the body, while the third, especially 
in the hind extremities, is elongated, expanded and webbed. 
There are always five well-developed digits on each limb. In 
the hind-limb the two marginal digits (first and fifth) are stouter 
and generally larger than the others. The teeth also differ from 
those of the more typical Carnivora. The incisors are always 
fewer than ij. The cheek series consists generally of four pre¬ 
molars and one molar of uniform characters, with never more 
than two roots, and with conical, more or less compressed, 
pointed crowns, which may have accessory' cusps, placed before 
or behind the principal one, but are never broad and tuber- 
culated. The milk-teeth are small, simple and shed or absorbed 
at an early age, usually cither bi-fore or within a few days after 
birth. The brain is relatively large, the cerebral hemispheres 
broad in proportion to their length, and with numerous and 
complex convolutions. There is a very short caecum ; the 
kidneys are divided into numerous distinct lobules. There 
arc no Cowper’s glands. Teats two or four, abdominal. No 
clavicles. Tail always short. Ityes large and exposed, with 
flat cornea. The nostrils close by the elasticity of their walls, 
and are opened at will by muscular action. 

The members of this group are aquatic, spending the greater 
part of their time in the water, swimming and diving with great 
facility, feeding mainly on fish, crustaceans and other marine 
animals, and progressing on land with difficulty, but always 
coming on shore for the purpose of bringing forth their young. 
They are generally marine, but occasionally ascend large rivers, 
and some inhabit inland seas and lakes, as the Caspian and 
Baikal. Though not numerous in species, they arc widely 
distributed over the world, but occur most abundantly on the 
coasts of lands situated in cold and temperate zones. 

As mentioned in the article Creodonta, the trueseals(PA«aiiflf), 
together with the walruses, may be directly descended from the 
primitive Creodont Carnivora. The eared seals, on the other 
hand, show signs of affinity with the bears ; but as they are 
of earlier geological age than the latter, they cannot be derived 
from that group. 



CARNIVORA 


The true seals (family Phocidae) are the most completely adapted 
for aquatic life of all the Pinnipedia. When on land the hind-limbs 
„ . are extended backwards and take no part in progre.ssion, 
*■ which is effected by a series of jumping movements 
produced by the muscles of the trunk, in some species aided by the 
fore-limbs. The soles of the feet are hairy. There is no pinna to 
the ear, and no scrotum, the testes lieing abdominal. The upper 
incisors have simple, pointed crowns, and vary in number in the 
different groups. All have well-developed canines and (j teeth of the 
cheek series. In those species of which the milk-dentition is known, 
there are three milk molars, which precede the .second, third, anel 
fourth permanent molars; the dentition is therefore p. J, m. j. 
the first premolar having as usual no milk predecessor. The skull 
has no post-orbital process and no alisjdicnoid canal. The fur is 
stiff and adpressed, without woolly under-fur. 

In the typical group, or subfamily Phocinae, the incisors are *. 
.‘^11 the feet have five well-developed claws with the toes on the hind- 
feet subequal, the first and fifth not greatly exceeding the others 
in length, the inlerdigital membrane not extending beyond them. 
I n the genus Hatichoerus the dentition is i. 5 , c. p. j, m. j ; total 34. 
Mol,irs with large, simple, conical, recurved, slightly compressed 
crowns, having sharp anterior and posterior edges, but without 
accessory cusps, except sometimes the two hinder ones of the lower 
jaw. With the exception of the last one or two in the upper jaw 
and the last in the lower jaw. all are single-rooted. Vertebrae: 

C. 7, D. 15, 1 ,. 5, S. 4, Ca. 14. includes only one species H. grypus, 
the grey seal of the coasts of Scandinavia and the British Isles. 

In Phoca the dental formula is as in tlie last, but the teeth arc 
smaller and more i>ointed. Molars with two roots (except the first 
in each jaw). Crowns with accessory cusps. Vertebrae: C. 7, D. 14- 
1,1). I-. S. 4, Ca. 11-14. Head round and short. Fore-feet short 
with five strong, subcompressed, slightly curved, subequal, rather 
sharp claws. On the hind-feet the claws much narrower and less 
curved. The six'cies of this genus are widely distributed throughout 
the northern hemisphere, and im bide P. bafhata, the bearded seal; 
P. gtornlandica, the Ore-enland si al; vilulina, the common seal; 
P. hispiiin, the ringed seal of the norih Atlantic ; P. caspica, from 
the Caspian and Aral Sea.-,; and F. s/iui««, from Lake Baikal. (See 
Sea-u) 

The members of the second subfamily, Monnrhinar, have incisors 
3 ; and the molai-s two-rooted, except the first. On the liiiid-feet 
the first and fifth toes greatly exei-eding the others in length, with 
nails rudimentary or absent. In the gniiis Afotnii-htis, the dentition 
is i. 3 , r. j, p. }. »<■ 1 I Inial 3a. Crowns of molars strong, conical, 
compressed, hollowed on the inner side, with a strongly-marked 
lolled cingulum, especially on the inner .side, and slightly develoiied 
accessory cusps belore and behind. The first and last upper and 
the first lower molar smaller than the others. Vertebrae: C. 7, 

D. 15, L. 3, .S. 2, Ca. II. All the nails of both fore and hind feel 
very smali and rudimentary. Represented by M. alliiventn, the 
monk-seal of the Mediterranean and adjacent parts of tlie Atlantic, 
and the West Indian M. trapicalii. 

The other genera of this section have the same dental formula, 
but are distinguished by the characters of the cheek-teeth and the 
feet. They are all inhabitants of the shores of the southern 
hemisphere. 

In Ognwrhinus all the teeth of the check-series have three distinct 
painted ciisp.s, deeply separated from each other, of which the 
middle or principal cusp is largest and slightly recurved ; the other 
two are nearly equal in .size, and have their tips directed towards the 
middle one. Skull much elongated. One species, 0 . kptonyx, the 
si'a-leopard, widely distributed in the Antarctic and southern 
tenijieratc seas. In Lnlitidon the molars have compres.sed elongated 
erowiis, with a principal recurved ciisii, rounded and somewhat 
bullmus at the apex, and one anterior, ano oni-, two or three posterior 
disliiict accessory cusps. One species, /.. eaninuphagus, the crali- 
eating .seal. In the third genus. Leptonychotes, represented by 
1.. VKddelli, the molars arc small, with simple, subcompressod, 
conical crowns, and a broad cingulum, but no distinct accessory 
cusps. Finally in the wliite seal (Ommatophoca rossi) all the teeth 
lire very small, those of the cheek-serii-s with pointed, recurved 
crowns, and small posterior and still less developed anterior accessory 
cusps. Orbits very large. Nails rudimentary on front and absent 
on hind-feet. The skull bears a considerable resemblance to that 
of the next subfamily. 

The presence of two pairs of upper and one pair of lower incisors 
is characteristic of the members of the subfamily CystopHorinae, 
in which the teeth of the check-series are generally one-rooted. The 
nose of the males has an appendage capable of being inflated. First 
and fifth toes of hind-feet greatly exceeding the others in length, 
with prolonged cutaneous lobes, and rudimentary or no nails. In 
the t^ical genus Cyshiphora the dentition is i. I, c. {, p. i. m. }; 
total .30; the last molar having generally two distinct roots. Beneath 
the skin Over the face of the male, and connected with the nostrils, 
is a sac capable of inflation, when it forms a kind of hood covering 
the upper part of the bead. Nails present, though small on the 
hind-feet. Represented by C. cristaia, the hooded or bladder-nosed 
seal of the Polar Seas. In Macrarhinvs the dentition is numerically 
the same as in tlie last, but the molars are of simpler character and 
all one-rooted. All the teeth, except the canines, very small rela- 


I tively to the size of the animal. Hind-feet without nails. Vertebrae: 
C. 7, 1 >. I J. I.. 5, S. 4, Ca. II. Nose of adult male produced into a 
short tubular proboscis, ordinarily flaccid, but callable of dilatation 
and elongation under excitement. One S)>ecies, AJ. leoninus, the 
elephant-seal, or " sea elephant " of the whalers, the largest of the 
whole family, attaining the length of nearly so ft. Formerly 
abundant in the Antarctic Seas, and also found on the coast of 
California. 

The next family is that of the walruses, or Odohaenidae, the single 
generic representative of which is in some respects intermediate 
lietween iac Phocidae and Otariidae, but has a completely 
aberrant dentition. Walruses have no external ears, as ’ 

in the Phocidae ; but when on land the hind-feet are turned forwards 
and used in progres.sion, though less completely than in the Otariidae. 
The upper canines are developed into immense tusks, which descend 
a long distance below the lower jaw. All the other teeth, including 
the lower canines, are much alike, small, simple and one-rooted, 
the molars with flat crowns. The skull is without post-orbital 
process, but has an alisphenoid canal. In the young the dentition is 

3 , r. i. p. and nt, J, but many of tlie.se teeth are. however, lost early 
or remain through life in a rudimentary state, concealed by the gums. 
The teeth which arc usually developed functionally are i. J, c. j, 
P- !.*«.?: total 18. Vertebrae : C. 7, I). 14, L. 6. S. 4, Ca. 9. 
Head round. Eyes rather small. Muzzle short and broad, with a 
group of long, very stiff, bristly whiskers on each side. The remainder 
of the hair-covering very short and closely pressed. Tail rudi¬ 
mentary. Fore-feet with suliequal toes, carrying five minute 
flattened nails. Hind-feet with subequal toes, the fifth slightly the 
largest, with cufaneous lobes projecting beyond the ends as in 
Otaria; first and fifth with minute flattened nails; second, third 
and fourth with large, elongated, subcompre.s.sed pointed nails. 
Tlie two sjiccies are Odohaenue rasmarus, of the Atlantic, and the 
closely allied 0 . obesus, ol the Pacific. fScc Wai ros.) 

The third and last family of the Pinnipedia, and thus of existing 
Carnivora, is the Otariidae, which includes the cared seals, or sea- 
lions and sea-bears. In all these animals, when on land, sem-lloae, 
the hind-feet are turned forwards under the body, and “ 
aid in supporting and moving the trunk as in ordinary quadrupeds. 
There are small external ears. Testes suspended in a distinct 
external scrotum. Skull with jiost-orbital processes and alisphenoid 
canal. Soles of feet naked. By many naturalists these seals are 
arranged in a number ol generic groups, but as the differences 
between them are not very great, they may all be included in the 

typical genus Otaria. The dental formula is i. |, c. }, p. J, m. 

total 34 or 36. The first and second upper incisors arc small, with 
the summits of their crowns divided by deep transverse grooves 
into an anterior and a posterior cusp of nearly efjual height; the 
third large and canine-like. Canines large, conical, pointed, recurved. 
Molars and premolars usually {, of which the .second, third and 
fourth are preceded by milk-teeth shed a few days after birth ; 
.sometimes (as in fig. 7) a sixth upper molar (occasionally developed 



Fig. 7.- Skull and dentition of Australian Sea-Bear 
{Otaria forsteri). 


on one side and not the other); all with similar characters, generally 
sii^le-rooted; crown moderate, compreased, pointed, with a single 
principal cusp, and sometimes a cingulum, and more or less developed 
anterior and posterior acce.ssory cusps. Vertebrae: C. 7. D. 15, 
L. 5, S. 4, Ca. 9-10. Head rounded. Eyes large; ears small, 
narrow and pointed. Neck long. Skin of the feet extended far 
beyond the nails and ends of the digits, with a deeply-lobed margin. 
The nails small and often quite rudimentary, especially those of 
the first and fifth toes of both feet; the best-developed and most 
constant being the three middle claws of the hind-foot, which are 
elongated, compressed and curved. 

Sea-bears and sea-lions arc widely distributed, especially in the 
temperate regions of both hemispheres, though alMent from the 
coasts of the North Atlantic. They spend more of their time on 
shore, and range inland to greater distances than the true seals, 
especially at the breeding-time, though thoy are obliged to return 
to the water to seek their fo^. They are gregarious and poly¬ 
gamous, and the males usually much larger than the females. Some 
possess, in addition to the stiff, close, hairv covering common to tlie 
group, a fine, dense, woolly under-fui. The skins of these, when 
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dressfd and dcpriTOd of the longer harsh outer hairs, constitute the 
“ sealskin" of commerce. Tlie sjiecies include O. sleUeri, tlie 
northern sea lion, the largest of the Renus, Irom the North I'acific, 
about 10 ft. m length; O. juhnta, the southern sea-lion, from the 
T'alkt.iiul Islamls and T'ataf^onia ; 0 . californiana, from California; 
V. iiiuiiit. tlic sea-bear or lur-.seal of the North 1 ‘aeilii., the skins of 
wlmh are imjiorted in inimenso luimliers from the I'nbilofl Islands; 
(). iiii/tiiiliia or pKiiUn. from the Cape ot (iooil t tope ; and O. 
foc'.lei i, Iroiii Australia anil various islands in the .southern liemLsphcre. 
(See SKM -FISH1'.K11'.S.) 

l.ittle is known as to the past history of the sea-lions and sea- 
bears, but a skull has been obtained tiom the Miocene strata of 
Oregon, which Mr F, W. True states to Is; considerably larger than 
any existing sea-lion skull; its b.isal length when entire being 
probably about 20 in. The name I'liiilolecm magmis has In-en pro- 
])osed for this lossil sea-lion, as the character of the skull and teeth 
do not agree precisely with those of any living member ot the gronji. 
It, liowever, all the modem isired seals ate included in the genus 
Otaria. there is apparently no reason to esclude the fossil species. 

E.XTi.vcr C.\ns'ivon\ 

Moilern Carnivora are undniibledly the descendants of the 
Creodonla (r/.r.), an extinct eaily Tertiarv suborder. It has been 
observed that .us the Miocene is approached, some ot these Carnivora 
Creodonta, or I’rimitiva, begin to assume more and more of the 
Characteristics ot the Carnivora \ era. till at last it is ditlicult to 
determine whete the one group eiiils and the other coiumences. 
The creodoiit gener.i Slvpiihipkus and J’nn'ivnra show some of these 
modem iliai.K'ters ; but it is not till we re.ich the Kiiropean Oligo- 
cene genus Amphidi!,, with the dental formula i. 3, c. |, />. }. m. S, 
that Me meet a type m which the lourth ui>]ier premolar and the first 
lowi-r molar assume the truly sectorial cluaraiter of the Carnivora 
\ era, wliile the teeth behinil them are ^irojiortionallv reduced in 
siae. h'lotii the .tiffare (iroliably descended the I’lvenidm’, 
the 1 oiiiieetiiig genus being the .African Xandima, which, as already 
Iiieiitioned, retains the imperfectly ossified bulla of the ancestral 
forms. In another direetion, .Impliuti^, through the Old World 
bower I'hocene genus Idithetium, has given rise to the Hyacnidac. 
'Ihe f-'chduc have apiiarently an ancestral tyja’ in the creodont 
I'alaeonutis. which has been regarded as the direct ancestor of 
the sabre-toothed cats, or Mnchacnidnidinae (si-e MAcnAtRoucs) ; 
but it is jiossible that J’ulueimii hs may be off the direct Ime, and 
that the J'fiidae are sprung from Amphutis. Jtc thai us it may, 
irom another group of creoitonts, representeil bv Vidpavui (Miacis), 
rod I liens (ntdvmirlis), and VbUacvm. is jiiobably derived the 
(Higoeene Cviuidutis, with a dental tormula like that of Ctiuis or 
CV’iii, a iierforatioii to the humerus, and an apparently undivided 
auditory bulla; and from C\iindittis the transition is ea.sy to the 
Caindac. It slionid be mentioned, howiwer, that there is a group 
ot North American Oligmene dog-like aninuds, such as Daphaciiiii., 
I'liitemiiucynii, and Temuoiyiin, which agree with Cvoii in the short¬ 
ness of the jaws, and with that genus and Apeollios hi the cutting-heel 
of the lower sectorial, J’ossibly tliesi- genera may be nearly related 
to Cvoii, Other dog-like North American types are Oligohiiiis, 
l.iilivdioiyou nwtX Hyaemeyon. 

Hy means of the Amphicyonidae, as represented by the Middle 
Tertiary genera I’raamphiryim, Pseiidmiiphiivoii, and Amphuynu, 
in which there were three upjier molars, we have a transition from 
the C'v«i>rfii<ii-type to the bear-group ; one of the later intermediate 
lorms living the bower Plioieiie Old Woild Hyacuarctus, in which 
the two upper molars arc sipiared and foreshadow tho.se of Vrsus 
itself. In some unknown manner Hyaeiiarclus appears to be related 
to Actmopus, An allied type is found in Arctolherium of the South 
Aniericaii I’leistocene. 

By the loss of the third lower molar and certain modifications of 
the other teeth and skull, tin- Miocene genus lUestdis may be derived 

from Cviiodiclis, its dental formula being i. J, c. }, />. J, »i. i— 

Now /'/fsiitis is nothing more than a generalized representative of 
the hlustididac. We have thus traced three out of the four modern 
aretoid families to the CynodicltsAyyiy. The Ptoiyoiiidae, or fourth 
family (apart from the Asiatic Aelutus and Acluropm) are connected 
with the last-named genus through the North American Oligocene 
Phtafaryou, which is stated to be in almost every resp<-ct inter¬ 
mediate la'tween PriKymi and Cyiiodictis ; while the living Pas- 
sarisciis is .stated to show closer signs of altinity with Cynodiclis 
than with Phlaeocyon. 

To deal with fossil representatives of living genera, or extinct 
genera nearly related to groiijis still existing, would here be im¬ 
practicable. It may,be slated, however, that alierrant groups like 
the otters are linked up with more normal types by means of extinct 
fonns (in this particular instance by the Miocene I'litamntherium), 
so that the gaps in the phytogeny of the Carnivora arc comparatively 
few. ' 

I.ITERATURB.—The abovc article is based on that by Sir W. H. 
Flower in the 9th edition of this Encyclopaedia. The principai 
works on Carnivora are the following 1 W. H. Flower, " On the 
A'alue of the Base of the Cranium in the Classification of the Carni¬ 
vora," Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1869 ; T. H. Huxley, " Cranial and 


Dental Characters of the Canidae,” Proc. Zool. Soc. London. 18S0; 
St ( 1 . Mivart, “On the Cla.ssification and Distribution of the Aelu- 
roidea . , . and Arctoidea," Proc, Zool. Soi. London, 1882 and 
1885; E. R. Lankester, " On the Affinities of Aeliiropus,” Trans. 
Linn. Soc. London, vol. viii. part iv., igoi; Miss A. Carlsson, 
“ liber die syslematische SUdlung von Nandiiiia,” Zoot. Jahrh. Svst., 
vol. xiii., iqoo, and " Ist Otocyoii die Ausgangsform dos Himdc- 
geschlrahts Oder nicht ? ” ofi. ci'l. vol. xxii., lyo.s ; J. L. Wortman 
and W. D. Matthew, " The Ancestry of Certain Memliers of the 
Canidae, Viverridae, and Procyonidae," Hull. Amer. Plus., vol. xii., 
*899. (R. I,.*) 

CARNOT, LAZARE HIPPOLYTE (1801-1888), French states¬ 
man, the second son of I,. N. M. Carnot {//.v.), was born at Saint- 
Onicr on the 6th of October iSoi. Plippolyte Carnot lived at 
first in exile with his father, returning to France only in 1823. 
Un,able then to enter active political life, ho turned to literature 
and philosophy, publishing in 1828 a collection of Chants hclU- 
wV/«« tonslatfid from the German of W. Miiller, and in 1830 an 
Expose de la doctrine Saint-Simonienne, and collaborating in 
the Saint-Simemian journal Lr Produeteur. He also paid several 
visits to England and travelled in otlier countries of Europe. 
In March 1S39, after the dissolution of tlie chamber by Louis 
Philippe, he was elected deputy for Paris (re-elected in 1842 
and in 1846), and sat in the group of the Radical Left, being 
one of the leaders of the party hostile to Louis Philippe. On the 
24lh of February 1848 he pronounced in favour of the republic. 
Lamartine cho.se him as minister of education in the provisional 
government. Carnot set to work to organize the primary school 
systerns, proposing a law for obligatory and free primary in¬ 
struction, anil another for tlic secondary education of girls. 
Hut he declared himself against purely secular schools, holding 
that “ the minister and the schoolmaster are the two columns 
on which rests the edifice of the retmblic.’’ By this altitude he 
alienated both the Right and the Republicans of the Extreme 
Left, and was forced to resign on the .^th of J uly 1848. He was 
one of those who protested against the roup'd'ilat of the and of 
December 1851, but was not proscribed by Louis Napoleon. 
He refused to sit in the Corps UgisLatij until 1864, in order not 
to have to take the oath to the emperor. From 1864 to 1869 
he was in the repuhliemi opposition, taking a very active part. 
He was defeated at the election of 1869. On the 8th of I'clirtiaiy 
1871 he was named deputy for the .Seine et Oise, ami participated 
in the drawing up of the Constitutional Laws of 1875. On the 
ifith of December 1875, he was named liy the National' Assembly 
senator for life. He died on the i6th of March 1888, tliree 
months after the election of his elder son, M. F. S. Carnot (q.v.), 
to the presidency of the republic. He had published Le Mtmslcre 
de I’tnstruction publique el des eulies dujhrier au juillet iSq.i 
(1849)) Mhnoires sur I.azare Carnot (2 vols., 1861-1864), Memoires 
de Barm (with David Angers, 4 vols., 1842-1843). His second 
son, Marie Adolphe Carnot (b. 1839), became a distinguished 
mining-engineer ^nd dirertor of the I'-'.role des Mines (1899), 
his studies in analytical chemistry placing him in the front rank 
of French scientists. He was made a memlicr of the Academy 
of Sciences in 1895. 

Sec Vermorel, Les Hommes dc /S4S (trd ed., iSog) ; E. Spiilli-r, 
Hisloire frarltmentaire de la .Seconde liepuhlique (tSiji); P. de la 
Gorce, Hisloire du Second Umpire (1894 et Scq.). 

CARNOT, LAZARE NICOLAS MARGUERITE (1753-1823), 
French general, was born at Nolay in Burgundy in 1753. ile 
received his training os an engineer at M6zi6res, becoming an 
officer of the Corps de G6nie in 1773 and a captain ten years 
later. He had then just published his first work, an Essai sur les 
macMnes en general. In 1784 he wrote an essay on balloons, and 
his Eloge of Van ban, read by him publicly, won him the com¬ 
mendation of Prince Henry of Prussia. But as the result of a 
controversy with Montalemhert, Carnot abandoned the official, 
or Vauban, theories of the art of fortification, and went over to 
the “ perpendicular ” school of Montalemhert. He was conse¬ 
quently imprisoned, on the pretext of having fought a duel, 
and only released when selected to accompany Prince Henry 
of Ppssia in a visit to Vauban’s fortifications. In 1791 he 
married. The Revolution drew him into political life, and he 
was elected a deputy for the Pas de Calais. In the Assembly he 
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twk a prominent part in debates connected with the army. 
Carnot was a stern and sincere republican, and voted for the 
execution of the king. In the campaigns of 1792 and 1793 he 
was continually employed as a commissioner in military matters, 
his greatest service being in April 1793 on the north-eastern 
frontier, where the disastrous battle of Neerwinden and the 
subsequent defection of Dumouriez had thrown everything into 
confusion. After doing what was possible to infuse energy into 
the operations of the French forces, he returned to Paris and 
was made a member of the ('ommittee of Public Safety. He was 
charged with duties corresponding to those of the modem chief 
of the general staff and adjutant-general. As a member of the 
committee he signed its decrees and was thus at least technically 
responsible for tlie acts of the Reign of Terror. His energies 
were, however, directed to the organization, not yet of victory, 
but of defence. His labours were incessant; practically every 
military document in the archives of the committee was Carnot’s 
own work, and he was repeatedly in the field with the armies. 
His part in jourdan's great victory at Waltignies was so im¬ 
portant that the credit of the day has often been assigned to 
Carnot. The winter of 1793-J 794 was spent in new preparations, 
in instituting a severe discipline in the new and ill-trained troops 
of the republic, and in improvising means and material of war. 
lie continued to visit the armies at the front, and to inspire them 
with energy. He acquiesced in the fall of Robespierre in 1794, 
but later defended Barire and others among his colleitgues, 
declaring that he himself had constantly signed papers without 
reading them, as it was physically impossible to do so in the 
press of business. When Carnot’s arrest was demanded in May 
1795, a deputy cried “ Will you dare to lay hands on the man 
who has organized victory ? ” Carnot had just accepted pro¬ 
motion to the rank of major in the engineers. Tliroughout 1793, 
when he had been the soul of the national defence, and 1794, in 
which year he had “ organized victory ” in fourteen armies, he 
was a simple captain. 

Carnot was elected one of the five Directors in November 1795, 
and continued to direct the war department during the campaign 
of 1796. Late ip 1796 he was made a member (ist class) of the 
Institute, which be had helped to establish. He was for two 
periods president of the Directory, but on the coup d’itat of the 
i8th Fructidor (1797) was forced to take refuge abroad. He 
returned to France after the i8th Brumaire (1799) and was 
re-elected to the Institute in 1800. Early in 1800 he became 
minister of war, and he accompanied Moreau in the early part 
of the Rhine campaign. His chief work was, however, in reducing 
the expenses of the armies. Contrary to the usual custom he 
refused to receive presents from contractors, and he effected 
much-needed reforms in every part of the military administra¬ 
tion. He tendered his resignation later in the year, but it was 
long before the First Consul would accept it. From 1801 he 
lived in retirement with his family, employing himself chiefly 
in scientific pursuits. As a senator he consistently opposed the 
increasing monarchism of Napoleon, who, however, gave him 
in 1809 a pension and commissioned him to write a work on 
fortification for the school of Metz. In these years he had 
published De la correlation des figures de geotnetrie (1801), Geo¬ 
metric de position (180^), and Principes fondamentaux de I’equilibre 
el du mouvemenl (1803), all of which were translated into German. 
His great work on fortification appeared at Paris in i8io {De la 
defense de places fortes), and was translated for the use of almost 
every army in Europe. He took Montalemhert as his ground¬ 
work. Without sharing Montalembert’s antipathy to the bas- 
tioned trace, and his predilection for high masonry caponiers, 
he followed out the principle of retarding the development of 
the attack, and provided to the most active defence. To 
facilitate sorties in great force he did away with a counterscarp 
wall, providing instead a long gentle slope from the bottom of 
the ditch to the crest of the glacis. This, he imagined, would 
compel an assailant to maintain large forces in the advanced 
trenches, which he proposed to attack by vertical fire from 
mortars. Along the front of his fortress was built a heavy 
detached wall, loop-holed for fire, and suflSciently high to be a 
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most formidable obstacle. This “ Carnot wall,” and, in general, 
Carnot’s prmciple of active defence, played a great part in the 
rise of modern fortification. 

He did not seek employment in the field in the aggressive wars 
of Napoleon, remaining a sincere republican, but in 1814, when 
France itself was once more in danger, Carnot at once offered 
his services. He was made a general of division, and Napoleon 
sent him to the important fortress of Antwerp as governor. 
His defence of that place was one of the most brilliant episodes 
of the campaign of 1814. On his return to Paris he addressed 
a political memoir to the restored king of France, which aroused 
much attention both in France and abroad. He joined Napoleon 
during the Hundred Days and was made minister of the interior, 
the office carrying with it the dignity of count, and on the 2nd of 
June he was made a peer of France. On the second Restoration 
he was pro.scribed. He lived thenceforward in Magdeburg, 
occupying himself still with .science. But his health rapidly 
declined, and he died at Magdeburg on the 2nd of August 1823. 
llis remains were solemnly removed to the Invalides in 1889. 
Long before this, in 1836, Antwerp had erected a statue to its 
defender of 1814. In 1837 Arago pronounced his iloge before 
the Academic des Sciences. The sincerity of his patriotism and 
his political convictions was proved in 1801-1804 and in 1814. 
The memory of his military career is preserved in the title, given 
to him in the Assembly, of “ The organizer of victory.” His 
.sons, Sadi and L. Ilippolyte, are separately noticed. 

AuTHORlTias. Baron do B . . ., Vie privCe, poUHque^ es morale 
de I.. N. M. Carnot (Paris, iHi6); Sfneys. Carnot, sa vie politique et 
privfe (Paris, 1816); Mandar, Notice btographique stir le genfral 
Carnot, &c. (Paris. ; \V. Kdrtc, JMs Leben L. N. M. Carnots 
(Leipzig, i8zo) ; P. F. Tissot, Mfmoires histuriques et mililaires sur 
Carnot (Paris, 1824); Arago, liiographie de Carnot (Paris, 1850); 
Hippolylc Carnot, AUmoires sur Carnot (Paris, i8(>3); C. Remond, 
Notice biographique sur le grand Carnot (Dijon, 1880); A. Picaud, 
Carnot, I'organisateur de la vicloite (I’aris, 1885 and 1887) ; A. 
Burdcau, IJnc Pamillc de patriotes (I’aris. 1888); L. Hennet, Laeare 
Carnot (Paris, 1888) ; G. llubbard, Une Fumille rfpublicaine (Pans, 
1888); M. Dreyfous, Les Trois Carnot (Paris, 1888); M, Bonnai, 
Carnot, d'apris les archives, &c. (I’aris, :888) ; and memoir l>y 
E. Cliaravaxay in La Grande lincyclopedie, 

CARNOT, MARIE FRANCOIS SADI (1837-1894), fourth 
president of the third French Republic, son of L. Hippolyte 
Carnot, was born at Limoges on the nth of August 1837. He 
was cduaited as a civil engineer, and after having highly dis¬ 
tinguished himself at the Ecole Polytechnique and the £coIe 
des Fonts et Chauss^es, obtained an appointment in the public 
service. Ilis hereditary republicanism recommended him to the 
government of national defence, by which he was entrusted in 
1870 with the task of organizing resistance in the departments 
of the Eure, Calvados and Seine InKrieure, and made prefect 
of the last named in January 1871. In the following month 
he was elected to the National Assembly by the department 
Cote d’Or. In August 1878 he was appointed secretary to the 
ministcrof publicworks. In September 1880 he became minisster, 
and again in April 1885, passing almost immediately to the 
ministry of finance, which he held under both the Ferry and 
the Freycinet administrations until December 1886. When the 
Wilson scandals occasioned the downfall of Gr^vy in December 
1887, Carnot’s high character for integrity marked him out as 
a candidate for the presidency, and he obtained the support of 
Cl&nenceau and of all those who objected to the candidatures 
of men who have been more active in the political arena, so that 
he was elected by 616 votes out of 827. He assumed office at a 
critical period, when the republic was all but openly attacked 
by General Boulanger. President Carnot’s ostensible part during 
this agitation was mainly confined to augmenting his popularity 
by well-timed appearances on public occasions, which gained 
credit for the presidency and the republic. When early in 1889, 
Boulanger was finally driven into exile, it fell to President 
Carnot’s lot to appear at the head of the state on two occasions 
of especial interest, the celebration of the centenary of 1789 
and the opening of the Paris Exhibition of that year. The 
perfect success of both was regarded, not unreasonably, as a 
popular ratification of the republic, and though continually 
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harassed by the formation and dissolution of ephemeral ministries, 
by socialist outbreaks, and the beginnings of anti-Semitism, 
(Carnot had but one serious crisis to surmount, the Panama 
scandals of 1892, which, if they greatly damaged the prestige 
of the state, increased the respect felt for its head, against whose 
integrity none could breathe a word. Ciimot seemed to be 
arriving at the zenith of popularity, when on the 24th of June 
i 8(>4, after delivering at a public banquet at Lyons a speech 
in which he appeared to imply that he nevertheless would not 
seek re-election, he was stabbed by !in Italian anarchist named 
Caserio and expired almost immediately. The horror and grief 
excited by this tragedy were boundless, and the president was 
honoured with a splendid funml in the Pantheon, Paris. 

His son, pRANfois Carnot, was first elected deputy for the 
Cote d’Or in 1902. 

Sec E. Zevort. llistoirf di la TroisUme llifniUiqite, tome iv., " La 
Presidence dc ('arnot” (Pans, lyoi). 

CARHOT, SADI NICOLAS LfiONHARD (179^-1832), French 
physicist, elder son of L. N. M. Carntit, was bom at Paris on the 
ist of June 1796. He was admitted to the Krole Polytechnique 
in t 8 i 2, and late in 1814 he left with a commission in the 
Engineers and with prospects of rapid advancement in his 
profession. Hut Waterloo and the Restorittion led to a second 
and final proscription of his father; and though not himself 
cashiered, Sadi was purposely told off fur the merest drudgeries 
of his .service. Disgusted with an employment which afforded 
him neither leisure fur original work nor opportunities for acquir¬ 
ing scientific instruction, he presented himself in 1819 nt the 
examination for admission to the staff corps {Hat-major) and 
obtained a lieutenancy. He then devoted himself with astonish¬ 
ing ardour to mathematics, chemistr>', natural histor)-, tech¬ 
nology and even political economy, lie was an enthusiast in 
music and other fine arts ; and he habitually practised as an 
amusement, while deeply studying in theory, all sorts of athletic 
sports, including swimming and fencing, lie became captain 
in the Engineers in 1827, hut left the service altogether in the 
following vear. His naturally feeble constitution, further 
weakened by excessive study, broke down finally in 1832. An 
attack of scarlatina led to brain fever, and he had scarcely' 
recovered when he fell a victim to cholera, of which he died in 
Paris on the 24th of August 1832. He was one of the most 
original and profound thinkers who have ever devoted them¬ 
selves to science. The only work he published was his Reflexions 
sue la fmissanee moiriee du jeu el siir les machines prnpres d 
developper cette puissance (Paris, 182.4). This contains but a 
fragment of his scientific discoveries, but it is sufficient to put 
him in the very foremost rank, though its full value was not 
recogni/cd until pointed out by Lord Kelvin in 1848 and 1849. 
Fortunately his manuscripts had been preserved, and extracts 
were appended to a reprint of his Puissance mnirice by his brother, 
L. H. Carnot, in 1878. These show that he had not only realized 
for himself the true nature of heat, but had noted down for trial 
many of the best modern methods of finding its mechanical 
equivalent, such as those of J. P. Joule with the perforated 
piston and with the friction of water and mercury. Lord Kelvin’s 
experiment with a current of gas forced through a porous plug 
is also given. “ Carnot’s principle ” is fundamental in the theory 
of thermodynamics (?.»'.). 

CARNOUSTIE, a jxtlice burgh and watering-place of Forfar¬ 
shire, Scotland. Pop. (1901) 5204. It lies on the North Sea, 
lof m. E.N.E. of Dundee ity the North British railway. Bathing 
and golfing are good. Barry Links, a triangular sandy track 
occupying the south-eastern comer of the .shire, are used as a 
camping .and maBnitivring ground for the artillery and infantry- 
forces of the dialrict, and occasionally of Scotland. Its most 
extreme point istilted Buddon Ness, off which are the dangerous 
shoals locally as fhe Roaring Lion, in consequence of 

the deejj boom waves. On the Ness two lighthouses have 
been built at diflWwIlt levels, the lights of which are visible at 
13 and tfi m. ><' 

CARNUNTUM (Ku/ivoes in Ptolemy), an important Roman 
fortress, originally belonging to Noricum, but after the 1st 


century A.n. to Pannonia. It was a Celtic town, the name, 
which is nearly always found with K on monuments, being 
derived from Kar, Karn (“ rock,” “ cairn ”). Its extensive 
ruins may still be sep near Hainburg, between Deutsch-Alten- 
burg and Petronell, in lower Austria. Its name first occurs in 
history during the reign of Augustus (a.d. 6 ), when Tiberius 
made it his base of operations in the campaigns against Maro- 
boduus (Marbod). A few years later it became the centre of the 
Roman fortifications along the Danube from Vindobona (Vienna) 
to Brigetio (O-.SzCmy), and (under Trajan or Hadrian) the 
permanent quarters of the XIV legion. It was also a very old 
mart for the amber brought to Italy from the north. It was 
created a municipium by Hadrian (Aelium Carnuntum). 
Marcus Aurelius resided there for three years (> 73 -> 7 S) during 
the war against the Marcomanni, and wrote part of his Medita¬ 
tions, Septimius Severus, at the time governor of Pannonia, 
was proclaimed emperor there by the soldiers (193). In the 
4th c-entury it was destroyed by the Germans, and, although 
partly restored by Valentinian I., it never regained its former 
importance, and Vindolxma liecame the chief military centre. 
It was finally destroyed by the Hungarians in the middle ages. 

A special socii-ty {CarnuiituHwereiii) exists for tlie exploration of 
the numerous ruins, tlie results of which will he found in J. W. 
Kubitschek and 8. Prankfurti-r, J'uhier (lurch Carnuntum {3rd ed.. 
189.1); sec also E. von Sacken, " Die rduiische Stadt Carnuntum,” 
in Sitmunsherichte der k, Akad. der \Vt.':vnsrh<(llen, ix, (Vienna, 
1852): article by Kuliitschek in Pauly-Wissowa's liealetuvclopadte, 

iii. part ii. (1899); Corpus Insiriptionum Latinarum, 111. part i. 
)>• 5 . 50 - 

CARNUTES (Carnuli, Carnutae, Ku/n'oi'To-oi in Plutarch), 
a Celtic people of central Gaul, between the Sequana (Seine) 
and the Liger (Loire). Their territory corresponded to the 
dioceses of Chartres, Orleans and Blois, that is, the greater part 
of the modern departments of Eure-et-Loir, Loiret, Loir-ct-Chcr. 
It was regarded as the political and religious centre of the Gallic 
nation. The chief towns were Cenubum (not Genalnim ; Orleans) 
and Autricum ((ihartres). According to Livy (v. 34) the Carnutes 
were one of the tribes which accompanied Bellovcsus in his 
invasion of Italy during the reign of Tarquinius Pri.scus. In 
the time of C.-iesar they were dependents of the Rerai, who on one 
occasion interceded for tliem. In 52 they joined in the rebellion 
of Vcrcingetorix. As a punishment for the treucherous murder 
of some Roman merchants and one of Caesar's rommissariiu 
officers at Cenabum, the town was burnt and the inliabitants 
put to the sword or sold as slaves. During the war they .sent 
12,000 men to relieve Alesia, but shared in the defeat of the 
Gallic army. Having attacked the Bituriges Cubi, who appealed 
to Can.sar for assistance, they were forced to submit. Under 
Augustus, the Carnutes, as one of the peoples of Lugdunensis, 
were raised to the rank of eivitas soda or joedcrata, retaining 
their own institutions, and only bound to render military service 
to the emperor. Up to the 3rd century Autricum (later Carnutes, 
whence Chartres) was the capital, but in 275 Aurelian changed 
Cenabum from a vicus into a eivitas and named it Aurcliamim 
or Aurelianensis urbs (whence Orleans). 

See Caesar, Tiell. (iall. v. 25, 39, vii. 8, n, 75, viii. 5, 31 ; Strabo 

iv. pp. 191-193; R. lioutrays, Urhis gcn/uv/HC Carnutum hislotta 
{11124) ; A.^ Dvspirdins, Gloqraphie histiniqur de la Caute. ii. (187O- 
1893); article and liibliography in La Grande Kncvctopidie ; T. R. 
Holmes, Caesar's Conquest of Gaul (1899), p. 402. on Cenabum. 

CARO, ANNIBALE (1507-1566), Italian poet, was bom at 
Civita Nuova, in Ancona, in 1507. He beciune tutor in the 
family of Lodovico Gaddi, a rich Florentine, and then secretary 
to his brother Giovanni, by whom be was presented to a valuable 
ecclesiastical preferment at Rome. At Gaddi's death, he entered 
the service of the Famese family, and became confidential 
secretary in succession to Pietro Lodovico, duke of Parma, and 
to his sons, duke Ottavio and cardinals Ranuccio and Alexander! 
Caro’s most important work was his translation of the Aendd 
(Venice, 1581; Paris, 1760). He is also the author of Rime, 
Cansoni„a.n6 .sonnets, a comedy named Gli Siraeeioni, and two 
clever jeux d'esprit, one in praise of figs. La Ficheide, and another 
in eulogy of the big nose of Leoni Ancona, president of the 
.Academia della Vertfi. Caro’s poetry is distinguished by very 
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considerable ability, and particularly by the freedom and grace 
of its versification; indeed he may be said to have brought the 
verso sciolto to the highest development it has reached in Italy. 
His prose works consist of translations from Aristotle, Cyprian 
and Gregory Nazianzcn; and of letters, written in his own name 
and in those of the cardinals Famese, which are remarkable 
both for the baseness they display and for their euphemistic 
polish and elegance. His fame has been greatly damaged by the 
virulence with which he attacked Lodovico (!astelvetro in one 
of his canzoni, and by his meanness in denouncing him to the 
Holy Office as translator of some of the writings of Melanchlhon. 
He died at Home about 1566. 

CARO, ELME MARIE (1826-1887), French philosopher, was 
born On the 4th of March 1826 at Poitiers. His father, a pro¬ 
fessor of philosophy, gave him an excellent education at the 
Stanislas College and the Fcole Normale, where he graduated in 
1848. .After being professor of philosophy at several provincial 
universities, he received the degree of doctor, and came to Paris 
in 1858 as master of conferences at the £cole Normale. In 1861 
he became inspector of the Academy of J^aris, in 1864 professor 
of philosophy to the Faculty of Letters, and in 1874 a member 
of the f'Vench Academy. He married Pauline Cassin, the 
authoress of the Perhe de Madeleine and other well-known novels. 
He died in Paris on the 13th of July 1887. In his philosophy he 
was mainly concerned to defend Christianity against modern 
Positivism. The philosophy of Cousin influenced him strongly, 
but his strength lay in exposition and criticism rather than in 
original thought. Jiesides important contributions to La France 
and the Fevne des deux moiides, he wrote Le Mysticisme au 
XVIII" Steele (1852-1854), L'idre de Dteu (1864), I.e Materialistne 
el la seienee (1868), Le Pessimisme au XI X‘ stecle (1878), Jours 
d'eprcHves (1872), M. Littre el le fosilivisme (1883), George Sand 
(1887), Melanges et portraits (1888), La Philosophic de Goethe 
(2nd cd., 1880). 

CAROL (O. i'r. carole), a hymn of praise, especially such as 
is sung at Christmas in the open air. The origin of the word is 
obscure. Diez suggests that the word is derived from chorus. 
Others ally it with corolla, a garland, circle or coronet,^ the 
earliest sense of the word being apparently “ a ring ” or “ circle,” 
“ a ring dance.” Stonehenge, often called the Giants’ Dance, 
was also frequently known as the Carol ; thus Harding, Chron. 
l.\x. X., “ Within (the) Giauntes Carole, that so they hight. The 
(.Stone hengles)that nowe so named been.” The Celtic forms,oftcn 
cited as giving the origin of the word,arc dcrivat ives of the F.nglish 
or French. The crib set up in the churches at Christmas was the 
centre of a dance, and some of the most famous of Latin Christmas 
hymns were written to dance tunes. These songs were called 
Wiegenhedrr in German, no'els in French, and carols in Engli.sh. 
They were originally modelled on the songs written to accompany 
the choric dance, which were probably the starting-point of the 
lyric poetry of the Germanic peoples. Strictly speaking, there¬ 
fore, the word should be applied to lyrics written to dance 
measures ; in common acceptation it is applied to the songs 
written for the Christmas festival. Carolling, i.e. the combined 
exercise of dance and song, found its way from pagan ritual into 
the Christian church, and the clergt-, however averse they might 
be from heathen survivals, had to content themselves in this, 
as in many other cases, with limiting the practice. The third 
council of Toledo (589) forbade dancing in the churches on the 
vigils of saints’ days, and secular dances in church were forbidden 
by the council of Auxerre in the next year. Even as late as 1209 
it was necessary for the council of Avignon to forbid theatrical 
dances and secular songs in churches. Religious dances persisted 
longest on Shros'c Tuesday, and a castanet dance by the choristers 
round the lectern is permitted three times a year in the cathedral 
of .Seville. Tile Christmas festival, which synchronized with and 

’ In architecture, the term " carol " (also wrongly spelled " carrel ’’ 
or “ carrol ’’) is used, in the sense of an enclosure, of a .small chaiiel 
or oratory enclosed by screens, and also sometimes of the rails of the 
screens themselves. It is more particularly applied to the separate 
seats near the windows of a cloister (i^.e.), used by the monks lor the 
purposes of study, &c. The term " carol " has, by a mistake, been 
sometimes used of a scroll bearing an inscription of a text, &c. 
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superseded the Latin and Teutonic feasts of the winter solstice, 
lent itself especially to gaiety. The “ crib ” of the Saviour was 
set up in the churches or in private houses, in the traditional 
setting of the stable, with earthen figures of the Holy Family, 
the ox and the ass ; and carols were sung and danced around it. 
'The ” rocking of the cradle ” was the occasion of dialogue 
between Joseph and Mary which was not without elements of 
comedy, and gave rise to lullabies such as the well-known 
German Dormi fili. The adoration of the shepherds and the 
visit of the Magi also provided matter for dramatic and choral 
representation. The singing of the carol has survived in places 
where the institution of the “ crib,” said to have been originated 
by St Francis of A.ssisi to inculcate the doctrine of the incarna¬ 
tion, has been long in disuse, but in the West Riding of York.shire 
the children who go round carol-singing still carry *‘ milly- 
boxes ” (My Lady boxes) containing figures which represent the 
Virgin and Child. 

That carol-singing early became a pretext for the asking of 
alms is obvious from an Anglo-Norman carol preserved in the 
British Museum (MS. Reg. 16 E. viii.). Seigneurs ore entendey 
a nus, which is little more than a drinking song. Carols were an 
important element in the mystery plays of the Nativity, and 
one of these, included in the Marguerites de la Marguerite des 
princesses, tres-illustre reine de Navarre 1547), incidentally 

gives evidence of the connexion of dancing and carol-singing, 
for the shepherds and .shepherdesses open their chorus at the 
manger with ‘‘ Dansons, chantons, faisnns rage." There is a long 
English carol relating the chief incidents of the life of Christ, 
which is a curious example of the mixture of the sacred and pro¬ 
fane common in this species of composition. It begins “ To¬ 
morrow shall be my dancing day,” and has for refrain— 

" Sitiy, oh I mv love, oh I my love, my love, my love; 

This have I done for my true love.” 

There are extant numerous carols dating from the 15th century 
which have the characteristic features of folksong. The famous 
Cherry-tree Carol, “ Joseph was an old man,” is based on an 
old legend which is related in the Coventry mystery plays. 
” I saw three ships come .sailing in,” and “ The Camel and the 
Crane,” though of more modern date, preserve curious legends. 
Numerous entries in the household accounts of the Tudor 
sovereigns show that carol-singing was popular throughout 
the 16th century, and the literature of Christmas was enriched 
in the next century by poems which are often included in collec¬ 
tions of carols, though they were probably written to be read 
rather than sung. Milton, Crashaw, Southwell, Ben Jonson, 
George Herbert and George Wither all produced Christmas 
poems, but the richest collection by any one poet is to be found 
in the poems of Herrick, whose “ Come, bring with a noise ” is 
a typical carol of the jovial kind, and may well have been written 
to a dance tune. Among 18th-century religious carols perhaps 
the most famous is Charles Wesley's “ Hark, how' all the welkin 
rings,” better known in the variant, ” Hark, the herald angels 
sing.” The artificial modern revival of carol-singing has pro¬ 
duced a quantity of new carols, the best of which are p)erhaps 
mostly derived from medieval Latin Christmas hymns. Among 
the many modern Christmas poems one of the most striking 
is Swinburne’s " Three Damsels in the Queen’s Chamber,” 
which, is, however, a ballad rather than a carol. 

The earliest printed collection of carols was issued by W’ynkyn 
de Worde in 1521. It contained the famous Boar’s Head carol. 
Caput apri defero, Reddens laudes Domino, which in a slightly 
altered form is sung at Queen’s College, Oxford, on the bringing 
in of the boar’s head. Modem collections of ancient carols 
arc derived chiefly from three tracts belonging to the collection 
of Anthony ^ W'ood, preserv'ed in the Bodleian library, from 
a isth-century MS. (Sloane 2593), a 16th-century MS. with the 
music (Add. 5665), and other MSS. in the British Museum, 
and from oral tradition. In the i8th century T. Bloomer of 
Birmingham published a number of carols in the form of broad¬ 
sides. Among the numerous collections of French carols is 
Noei Borguignon de Gui Barosai (1720), giving the words and 
the music of thirty-four no'els,ma.nyol them very free in character. 
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The term noH passed into the English carol as a favourite refrain, 
“ nowell,” and seems to have been in common use in France as an 
equivalent for vivat. 

Arnonf; I ho more important modem collections of Christmas carols 
arc : and Carols (1847), edited by T. WriKlit for the J’ercy 

Society from Sloaiie MS. ; W. Sondys, Chnstmustide, its History, 
Festivities and Caioh (18^2); Christmas with the Poets (edited by 
V. 11 ., 4th ed., 1872) ; T. Holmore and J. M. Neale. Carols for 
Christmastide (1854-1854), with music; R. R. Chope, Carols (new 
and comiilele I'dition, 181)4), a tune book lor church use, with an 
introduction by S. liarint'-Clould ; H. K. Bramley. Christmas Carols, 
New and Old, the music by Dr Stainer; A. II. Bullen, Carols and 
Poems (1885) ; J. A. Fuller Maitland and W. S. Rockstro, Thirteen 
Carols of the Fifteenth Century, from a Trinity Coll., CambridRe, MS. 
(1841). Sec also Julian's T)iilionary of H'i’mnology, s.v. " C^irol ” ; 
jc. Cortot. Hssai sur Ics files re.liyien\es (18(17). 

CAROLINE (1683-1737), wife of George II., king of Great 
Britain and Ireland, was a daughter of John Frefleriek, margrave 
of Brandenburg-Ansliaeh (d. 168O). Born at Ansbacli on the 1st 
of March 1683. the princess jiassed her youth mainly at Dresden 
and Berlin, where she enjoyed the close friendship of .Sophie 
Charlotte, wife of I'Vederick I. of Prussia; she married George 
Augustus, electoral prince of Hanover, in September i 7 o.‘;' 
The early years of her married life were sjH’nt in Hanover. She 
took a continual interest in the approaching accession of the 
Hanoverian dynasty to the British throne, was on very friendly 
terms with the old electress Sophia, and corresponded with 
Leibnitz, whose acquaintance she had made in Berlin. In 
October 1714 Caroline followed her husband and her father-in- 
law, now King George I., to Izindon. As princess of Wales she 
was accessible and popular, and took the first place at court, 
filling a dithcult jiosition with tact and success. When the quarrel 
between the prince of Wales and his father was attaining serious 
proportions, Caroline naturally took the part of her husband, 
and matters re-ichcd a climax in 1717. Driven from court, 
ostracized by the king, deprived even of the custody of their 
children, the prince and princess took up their residence in London 
at Leicester House, and in the country at Richmond. They 
managed, however, to surround themselves with a distinguished 
circle ; Caroline had a certain taste for literature, and among 
their attendants and visitors were J.ord Chesterfield, Pope, 
Gay, Lord Hervey and his wife, the beautiful Mary Lcpel. 
A formal reconciliation with George I, took place in 1720. In 
October 1727 George II. and his queen were crowned. During 
the rest of her life (Juecn Caroline’s influence in English politics 
was very chiefly exercised in support of Sir Robert Walpole; 
she kept this minister in power, and in control of church patron¬ 
age. .She was exceedingly tolerant, and the bishops appointed 
by her were remarkable rather for learning than for orthodoxy. 
During the king’s absences from England she was regent of the 
kingdom on four occasions. On the whole, Caroline’s relations 
with her husband, to whom she bore eight children, were satis¬ 
factory. A clever and patient woman, she was very complaisant 
towards the king, flattering his vanity and acknowledging his 
mistresses, and she retained her influence over him to the end. 
She died on the 20th of November 1737. 

Caroline apjiears in Scott's Heart of Midlothian ; see also Ixird 
Hervey. Memoirs of the lieign of George II., c(l. by J. W. CrokerfiSS.)); 
\V. n. Wilkins. Caroline the Illustrious (1904); and A. 1 ). Greenwood, 
Lives of the Hanoverian Queens of England, vol. i. (lyoy). 

CAROLINE AMELIA AUGUSTA (1768-1821), que^ of 
George IV. of Great Britain, second daughter of Charles William 
Ferdinand, duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, was born on the 
17th of May 1768. She was brought up with great strictness, 
and her education did not fit her well for her subsequent station 
in life. In 1795 she was married to the then prince of Wales 
(see George IV.), who disliked her and separated from her after 
the birth of a daughter in January 1796. The princess resided 
at Blackheath; and as she was thought to have been badly 
treated by ber profligate husband, the sympathies of the people 
were strongly in her favour. About 1806 reports reflecting on 
her conduct were circulated so openly that it was deemed 
necessary for a commission to inquire into the circumstances. 
The princess was acquitted of any serious fault, but various 


improprieties in her conduct were pointed out and censured. 
In 1814 she left England and travelled on the continent, residing 
principally in Italy. On the accession of George in 1820, orders 
were given that the English ambassadors should prevent the 
recognition of the princess as queen at any foreign court. Her 
name also was formally omitted from the liturgy. These acts 
stirred up a strong feeling in favour of the princess among the 
English people generally, and she at once made arrangements for 
returning to England and claiming her rights. She rejected a 
proposal that she should receive an annuity of £50,000 a year 
on condition of renouncing her title and remaining abroad, 
li'iirther efforts at compromise proved unavailing; Caroline 
arrived in England on the 6lh of June, and one month later a bill 
to dissolve her marriage with the king on (he ground of adultery 
was brought into the House of Lords. The trial began on the 
J7th of August 1820, and on the loth of November the bill, after 
p.^ssing the third reading, was abandoned. The public excite¬ 
ment had been intense, the boldness of the queen’s counsel. 
Brougham and Denman, unparalleled, and the ministers felt 
that the smallness of their majority was virtual defeat. The 
queen was allowed to assume her title, but she w.as refused admit¬ 
tance to Westminster Hall on the coronation day, July 19,1821. 
Mortification at this event seems to have hastened her death, 
which took place on the 7th of August of the .same year. 

See A Queen of liuiistrctions, the Tragedy of Caroline of Itrunswich, 
Queen of England, translated by F. Chapman from the Ibilian of 
(traziano I’aolo Clerici (London. 1907), with numerous portraits, Ac. 
Of contemporary aiitlioritii'S the Creevv Papers (1905) throw the 
most interesting'sidelights on the siilihct. 

CAROLINE ISLANDS, a widely-scattered archipelago in the 
Pacific Ocean, E. of the Philippines and N. of New Guinea, 
included in Micronesia, between 5“ and 10" N., and 135^ and 
165" E., belonging to Germany. They fall into three, main 
groups, the Western, Central and Eastern Carolines, the eentral 
being the most numenm.s, while the western include the Pelew 
group. The total land area is about 380 sq. m., and out of this, 
307 sq. m. is covered liy the four main islands, Ponape and 
Kusaie in the eastern group, Truk or Hogolu in the central, and 
Yap in the western. These islands are of considerable elevation 
(the highest point of Ponape approaches 3000 ft.), but tlie rest 
are generally low coral islets. The climate is equable and moist, 
but healthy ; but the islands are subject to heavy storms. The 
total population is estimated at 36,000. The nativc.s, who are 
Micronesian hybrids of finer physique than their kinsmen of the 
Pelew Islands, have a comparatively high mental standard, being 
careful agriculturists, and peculiarly clever boatbuilders and 
navigators. The Germans divide the whole archiixilago into 
two administrative districts, eastern and western, having the 
seats of government at Ponape and Yap respectively. Tlie 
principal article of export is copra. The islands were discovered 
(at least in part) by the Portuguese Diego da Rocha in 1527, 
and called by him the Sequeira Islands. In 1686 Admiral 
Francesco Lazeano, who made further explorations, renamed 
them the Carolines in honour of Charles II. of Spain. The 
islands were subsequently visited by a few travellers; hut the 
natives have only in modem times liccn reconciled to the presence 
of foreigners; an early visit of missionaries (1731) resulted in 
one of severd murderous attacks on white men which darken 
the history of the islands ; and it was only in 1875 that Spain, 
claiming the group, made some attempt to assert her rights. 
These were contested by Germany, whose flag was hoisted on 
Yap, and the matter was referred to the arbitration of Pope 
Leo XIII. in 1885. He decided in favour of Spain, but gave 
Germany free tniding rights; and in 1899 Germany took over 
the administration of the islands from Spain, paying 25,000,000 
pesetas (nearly £t,000,000 sterling). 

Ancient Slone Buildings.—lit Ponape and Kusaie, massive stone 
structures, similar to those which occur in several other parts 
of the Pacific Ocean, have long been known to exist. They have 
been closely explored by Herr Kubary, Mr F. J. Moss, and later 
Mr F. W. Christian. None of the colossal structures hitherto 
described appears to have been erected by the present Melanesian 
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or Polynesian peoples, while their wide diffusion, extending as 
far as Easter Island, within 400 m. of the New World, points 
to the occupation of the Pacific lands by a prehistoric race which 
had made some advance in general culture. The Funafuti 
borings (1897) show almost beyond doubt that Polynesia is an 
area of comparatively recent subsidence. Hence the land con¬ 
nexions must have formerly been much easier and far more 
continuous than at present. The dolmen-builders of the New 
Stone Age are now known to have long occupied both Korea 
and Japan, from which advanced Asiatic lands they may have 
found little difficulty in spreading over the Polynesian world, 
just as in the extreme west they were able to range over Scandi¬ 
navia, Great llritain and Ireland. To Neolithic man, still perhaps 
represented by some of the more light-coloured and more regular- 
featured Polynesian groups, may therefore not unreasonably 
bo attributed these astonishing remains, which assume so many 
(lifToriiiit forms according to the nature of the locality, but seem 
generally so out of proportion with the present restricted areas 
on which they stand. With the gradual subsidence of these 
areas their culture would necessarily degenerate, although echoes 
of sublime thcogotiies and philosophies are still heard in the oral 
traditions and folklore of many Polynesian groups. In the islet 
of Lele, clo.se to Kusaie, at the eastern extremity of Micronesia, 
the ruins present the appearance of a citadel with cyclopean 
ramparts built of large basaltic blocks. There are also numerous 
canals, and what look like artificial harbours constructed amid 
the shallow lagoou.s. 

In Ponape the remains arc of a somewhat similar character, 
but on a much larger scale, and with this difference, that while 
those of Lele all stand on the land, those of Ponape arc built in 
the water. The whole island is strewn with natural Irasaltic 
prisms, some, of great size ; and of this material, brought by boats 
or rafts from a distance of 30 m. and put together without any 
mortar, but sustained by their own weight, are built all the 
massive walls and other structures on the east side of the island. 
The walls of the main building near the entrance of Mctalanim 
luirbour form a massive quadrangle 200 ft. on all sides, with 
inner courts, vault and raised pkitform with walls 20 to 40 ft. 
high and from 8 to 18 ft. thick. Some of the blocks arc 25 ft. 
long and 8 ft. in circumference, and many of them weigh from 
3 to 4 tons. There are also numerous canals from 30 to 100 ft. 
wide, while a large number of islets, mainly artificial, covering 
an area of 9 sq. m., have all been built tip out of the shallow 
water.-, of the lagoon round about the entrance of the harbour, 
with high sea-walls composed of the same huge basaltic prisms. 
In some places the walls of this “ Pacific Venice ” are now 
submerged to some depth, as if the land had subsided since the 
construction of these extensive works. Elsewhere huge break¬ 
waters had been constructed, the fragments of which may still 
be seen stretching away for a distance of from 2 to 3 m. Most 
observers, such as Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge and Mr Le Hunte, 
agree that these structures could not possibly be the work of any 
of the present Polynesian peoples, and attribute them to a now 
extinct prehistoric race, the men of the New Stone Age from the 
Asiatic mainland. 

Stone Money .—The inhabitants of Yap are noted for possessing 
the most extraordinary currency, if it can be so called, in the 
whole world. Besides the ordinary shell money, there is a sort 
of Slone coinage, consisting of huge calcite or limestone discs or 
wheels from 6 in. to 12 ft. in diameter, and weighing up to nearly 
5 tons. These arc all quarried in the Pelcw Islands, 200 m. to 
the south, and are now brought to Yap in European vessels. 
But some were in the island long before the arrival of the whites, 
and must consequently have been brought by native vessels or 
on rafts. The stones, which are rather tokens than money, do 
not circulate, but are piled up round about the chiefs treasure- 
house, and appear to be regarded as public property, although 
it is hard to say what particular use they can serve. They appear 
to be kept rather for show and ornament than for use. 

See F. W. Christian. The Caroline Islands (London, 1890) ; G. 
Volkens. “ tlber die Karolinen Insel Yap.” in Verhandlungen 
Gesellschaft Erdkunde Berlin., x.xviU. (1901); J. S. Kubary, Ethna- 
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graphische Beiirdge ear Kentniss des KaroUnen-.irchipel (Leiden, 
1889-1892); Dc Abrade. Hisioria del conflicto de las Carolinas, &e. 
(Madrid, 1886). 

CAROUNGIANS, the name of a family (so called from Charle¬ 
magne, its most illustrious member) which gained the throne of 
France a.d. 751. It appeared in history in 613, its origin being 
traced to Arnulf (Amoul), bishop of Metz, and Pippin, long 
called Pippin of linden, but more correctly Pippin the Old or 
Pippin I. Albeit of illustrious descent, the genealogies which 
represent Arnulf as an Aquitanian noble, and his family as 
connected—by more or less complicated devices—with the 
saints honoured in Aquitaine, are worthless, dating from the 
time of Louis the Pious in the 9th century. Arnulf was one of 
the Austrasian nobles who appealed to Clotaire II., king of 
Neustria, against Brunhilda, and it was in reward for his services 
that he received from Clotaire the bishopric of Metz (613). 
Pippin, also an Austrasian noble, had taken a prominent part in 
the revolution of 613. These two men Clotaire took as his 
counsellors ; and when ho derided in 623 to confer the kingdom of 
Austrasia upon his son Diigobert, they were appointed mentors to 
the Austrasian king, Pippin with the title of mayor of the palace. 
Before receiving his bishopric, Arnulf had had a son Adalgiselus, 
afterwards called Anchis; Pijjpin's daughter, called Bcgga in later 
documents, was married to Arnulf’s son.and of this union was born 
Pippin II. Towards the etui of the 7th century Pippin II., called 
incorrectly Pijtpin of Heristal, scrured a preponderant authority 
in Austrasia, marched at the head of the Austrasians against 
Neustria, and gained a decisive victory at Tcrtry, near St 
Quentin (687). From that date he may be said to have been 
sole master of the h'rankish kingdom, which he governed till his 
death (714). In Neustria Pippin gave the mayoralty of the palace 
to his son Grimoald, and afterward.s to Grimoald’s son Theode- 
hald ; the mayoralty in Austrasia he gave to his son Orogo, and 
subsequently to Drogo’s children, Arnulf and Hugh. Charles 
Martel, however, a son of Pippin by a concubine Oialpalda, 
seized the mayoralty in both kingdoms, and he it was who 
continued the Carolingian dynasty. Charles Martel governed 
from 714 to 741, and in 751 his son Pippin III. took the title of 
king. The Carolingian dynasty reigned in France from 751 to 
987, when it was ousted by the Capetian dynasty. In Germany 
descendants of Pippin reigned till tiie death of Louis the Child in 
911; in Italy the Curolingians maintained their position until 
the deposition of Charles the Fat in 887. Charles, duke of Lower 
Lorraine, who was thrown into prison by Hugh Capet in 991, 
left two sons, the last male descendants of the Curolingians, Otto, 
who was also duke of Lower Lorraine and died without issue, and 
Louis, who after the year 1000 vanbhes from history. 

S«- P. A. F?Gerard and L. A. Wamkonig, Histnire des Carolingiens 
(Bnessels, 18O2); H. E. Bonnell, Anfdnge des Karuting. Hanses 
(Berlin. i86(>); J. F. Bohmer and E. Mi'ihlbaclier. Re^sten d. 
Kaiserreichs unter d. KaroUngern (Innsbruck, 1889 seq.) ; E. Miihl- 
liaclier, Deutsche Gesch. unter d. KaroUngern (Stuttgart, i8g6); 
F. Lot, Les Demurs Carolingiens (Paris, 1891). (C, Pf.) 

CAROLUS-DURAN, the name adopted by the French painter 
Charles Auguste Emile Durand (1837- ), who was born at 

Lille on the 4th of July 1837. He studied at the Lille Academy 
and then went to Paris, and in 1861 to Italy and Spain for 
further study, especially devoting himself to the pictures of 
Velasriuez. His subject picture “ Murdered,” or “ The Assassina¬ 
tion ” (1866), was one of his first successes, and is now in the 
Lille museum, but he became best known afterwards m a portrait- 
painter, and as the head of one of the principal ateliens m Paris, 
where some of the most brilliant artists of a later generation 
were his pupils. His “ Lady with the Glove” (1869), a portrait of 
his own wife, was bought for the Luxembourg. In 1889 he was 
made a commander of the Legion of Honour. He became a 
member of the Acaddmie des Beaux-arts in 1904, and in the next 
year was appointed director of the French academy at Rome in 
succession to Eugdne Guillaume. 

CARORA, an inland town of tiie state of Lara, Venezuela, on 
the Carora, a branch of the Tocuyo river, about 54 m. W. by S. of 
the city of Barquisimeto, and 1128 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 
(1908 estimate) 6000. The town is comparatively well-built 
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and possesses a fiiie parish rhiirrli, and a Franciscan convent and 
hermitage. It was founded in 1754, audits colonial history 
shows considerate prosperity, its population at that time 
mimherinf; 0000 to 10,000. The neighhourinj; country is devoted 
principally to raising horses, mules and cattle ; and in addition 
to hides and leather, it exports rubher and other forest products. 

CARP, the typical fish of a large family {Cyprinidae)o! Ostario- 
physi, as they have been ctdled hy M. Sagemehl, in which the air- 
bladder is connected with the ear by a chain of small bones (so- 
called Weberian ossicles). The niotith is usually more or less 
protractile and always toothless; the Itnver pharyngeal bones, 
which are large and falciform, subparallel to the branchial arches, 
are provided with teeth, ofteti large and highly specialized, in 
one, two or three series (pharyngeal teeth^ usually working 
against a horny plate attiieheil to a vertical process of the basi- 
occipital bone produced under the anterior vertebrae, mastica¬ 
tion being performed in the gullet. These teeth, adapted to 
various requirements, \ar\ according to the genus, being conical, 
hoifked, spoon-shape(l, molariform, &r. 

The species are extremely numerous, about 1400 being known, 
nearly entirely confined to fresh water, and feeding on vegetable 
Substances or small animals. They are dispersed o\ er the whole 
world with the exception of South America, Madagascar, Papu- 
asia, and Australasia. Remains of sevcrid of the existing 
genera have been found in Oligocene and later beds t)f Europe, 
Sumatra and North .'\tncrica. One member of the Cyprinidae is 
at present known to he viviparous, but no observations have as 
yet been made on its habits. It is a small barbel discovered in 
Natal by Max Weber, and described by him under the name 
Barbus viviparus. 

The Cyprinidae ' are divided into four subfamilies :— Catuslo- 
niiiiac (mostly from North America, with a few species from 
China atid eastern Siberia), in which the maxillary bones take a 
share in the border of the mouth, and the pharyngetd teeth are 
very nutnerous and form a single, comb-like series; Cyprininur, 
the great bulk of the family, more or less conforming to the type of 
the carp ; Cohitinae, or loaches (F.urope, Asia, Abyssinia), 
which are dealt with in a separate article (see Loach) ; and the 
Uumaloplmuae (China and south-eastern Asia), mountain forms 
allied to the loaches, with a quite rudimentary air-bladder. 

For descriptit)ns of other Cyprinids thiui the carp, see Golo- 
Fisn, IJarbel, Gudukon, Kudu, Roach, Chub, Dace, Minhow, 
Tench, Bream, Bleak, Biri'EKLiNu, Mahseek. 

The carp itself, Cyprinus carpia, has a very wide distribution, 
having spread, through tlie agency of man, over nearly the 
whole of Europe and a part of North America, where it lives in 
lakes, ponds, canals, and slow-running rivers with plenty of 
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vegetation. The carp appears to be a native of temperate -Asia 
and perhaps also (^south-eastern Europe, and to have been 
introduced into ojl^ parts in the 12th or 13th century ; it was 
first mentioned ii^ngland in i4C)6. The acclimatization of the 
carp in Amcric^jpgs been a great success, especially in the 
norlliem watersjyhere, the growth continuing throughout the 
entire year, the ^ soon attains a remarkable size. The presence 
of carp in Indo-Ghina and the Malay .Archipelago is probably 
also to b« ascribgj) to human agency. In the British Isles the 

' The name of |lMHitfhes of the gvniM Cvprinus is derived from the 
island of Cyprm,!#!*'ancient sanctuary of Venus; thts name is 
auppe^d to bausr arisen from observations oi the fecundity and 
vivacity ol.caip during the spawning period. 


carp seldom reaches a length of aj ft., and a weight of 20 lb, 
whilst examples of that size are quite frequent on the continent, 
and others measuring 4J ft. and weighing 60 lb or more are on 
record. The fish is characterized by its large scales (34 to 40 in 
the lateral line), its long dorsal fin, the first ray of which is stiff 
and serrated, and the pre.senee of two small barbels on each side of 
the mouth. But it varies much in form and sciding, and some 
most aberrant varieties have been fixed by artificial selection, 
the principal being the king-carp nr mirror-carp, in which the 
scales are enlarged and reduced in number, forming more or less 
regular longitudinal series on the .sides, and the Icalher-carp, in 
winch the scales have all but disappeared, the fish being covered 
with a thick, leathery skin. Deformed examples are not of rare 
occurrence. 

•Although partly feeding on worms and other small forms of 
animal life, the carp is principally a vegetarian, and the great 
development of its pharyngeal aj)paratus renders it particularly 
adapted to a graminivorous regime. 'The longevity of llie fish has 
probably been much exaggerated, and the statements of carp (d 
200 years living in the ponds of I'ont-Ghartrain and other itlaces 
in France and elsewhere do not rest on satisfactorv evidence. 

A close ally of the carp is the Crucian carp, Cyprinus riirnssius, 
chiefly distinguished by the absence of barbels. Jt inhabits 
Europe and northern .and temperate Asia, and is douhtiully 
indigenous to Great Britain. It is a small fish, rarely exceeding a 
length of 8 nr <j in. It has many varieties. One of these, re¬ 
markable for its very short, thick head and deep body, is the so- 
called I'ni.ssian carp, C. gihrlio, often imported into Englisli 
ponds, whilst the best known is the goldfish ((/.»'.), C. uuratus, 
first produced in China. (C. A. H.'i 

CARPACCIO, VITTORIO, or Vittore (c. 1463-0. 1522), 
Italian painter, was born in Venice, of an old Venetian family. 
The facts of his life are obscure, but liis principid works were 
executed between 1490 and 1519 ; and he ranks us one of the 
finest precursors of the great Venetian masters. The date of 
his birth is conjectural. He is first mentioned in 1472 in a will 
of his uncle Fni Ilario, and Dr Ludwig infers from this that 
he was born e. 1455, on the ground that no one could enter into 
an inheritance under the age of fifteen ; but the inference ignores 
the possibility of a testator making his will in prospect of the 
beneficiary attaining his legal age. Consideration of the youthful 
style of his earliest dated picture's (“ St Ursula ” series, A'enice, 
1490) makes it improbable that at that time he had reached so 
mature an age as thirty-five; and the date of his birth is more 
probably to be guessed from his being about twenty-five in 1490. 
What is certain is that he was a pupil (not, as sometimes thought, 
the master) of I..azzaro Bastiani, who, like the Bellini and 
Vivarini, was the head of a large atelier in Venice, and whose 
own work is seen in such pictures as the " S. Veneranda ” at 
Vienna, and the “ Doge Mocenigo kneeling liefore the Virgin ” 
and “ Madonna and Child ” (formerly attributed to Carpaccio) 
in the National Gallery, London. In later years Carpaccio 
appears to have been influenced by Cima da Conegliano (c.g. 
in the “ Death of the Virgin,” 1508, at Ferrara). Apart from 
the “ .St Ursula ” series, his .scattered series of the “ Life of the 
Virgin ” and “ Life of St Stephen,” and a “ Dead Christ ” at 
Berlin, may be specially mentioned. 

For an authoritative and detailed account, see the Life and U'orAs 
of Vitloriu Carpaccio, by I’ompeo Molmenti and Gustav Ludwig. 
Eng. trans. by R. H. Cust (1907); and the critici.sm by Roaer Fry. 
" A Genre Painter and his Critics," in tlie Quarterly lierieiu (lAindon, 
•April 1908). 

CARPATHIAN MOUNTAINS^ (Ut. Monies Sarmaliei-, Med. 
Lat. Montes Nivium), the eastern wing of the great central 
mountain system of Europe. With the exception of the 
extreme southern and south-eastern ramifications, which belong 
to Rumania, the Carpathians lie entirely within Austrian and 

• The name is derived from the Slavonic word Chrh, which means 
mountain-range. As Chrawat, it was first applied to the inhabitants 
of the region, wlience it passed in the form Krapat or Karpa a.s the 
name of 'mountain system. In oflicial Hungarian documents of 
the 13th and 14th centuries the Carpathians are named Xhorchal or 
Tarc^, and also Mantes Nivium. 
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Hungarian territorj'. They begin on the Danube near Prcssburg, 
surround Hungary and Transylvania in a large semicircle, the 
concavity of which is towards the south-west, and end on the 
Danube ntar Orsova. The total length of the Carpathians is 
over 800 m., and their width varies between 7 and 430 m., 
the greatest width of the Carpiithians corresponding with its 
highest altitude. Thus the system attains its greatest breadth 
in the Transylvanian plateau, and in the meridian of tlie Tatra 
group. It covers an area of 72,600 sq. m., and after the Alps 
is the most extensive mountain system of Europe. The Car¬ 
pathians do not form an unintcrrujtted chain of mountains, 
l>ut consist of several orographically and geologically distinctive 
groups; in fact they present as great a structural variety as 
the .'V.lps : but as regards magnificence of scenery they cannot 
compare with the Alps. The Carpathians, which only in a few 
places attain an altitude of over 8000 ft., lack the bold peaks, 
the extensive snow-fields, the large glaciers, the high waterfalls 
and the numerous large lakes which arc found in the Alps. 
They are nowhere covered by perpetual snow, and glaciers 
do not exist, so that the Carpathians, even in their highest 
altitude, recall the middle region of the .Mps, with which, how¬ 
ever, they have many points in common as regards appearance, 
stnieture and flora. Thu 1 )anube separates the ( arpathians from 
the .Mps, which they meet only in two points, namely, the Leitha 
Mountains at Presshurg, and the Itukony Mountains at Vaez 
(VVaitzen), while the .same river separates them from the Balkan 
Mountains at Orsova. The vallev of the March and Oiler 
separates the Carpathians from the .Silesian and Moravian chains, 
which belong to the middle wing of the great central mountain 
system of Europe. The Carpathians separate Hungary and 
Transylvania from Lower .Austria, Moravia, Silesia, Galicia, 
Bukovina and Rumania, while its ramifications fill the whole 
northern part of Hung,ary, and form the quadnmgular muss 
of the 'Transylvanian plateau. Unlike the otlier wings of the 
great central system of JCurope, the Carpathians, which form the 
watershed between the northern seas and the Black Sea, are sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by plains, namely the great Hungarian plain 
OQ^the south-west, the plain of the Lower Danube (Rumania) 
south, and the Galician plain on the north-east. 
f>' iifThe Carpathian system can be divided into two groups: the 
Cftpathians proper, and the mountains of Transylvania. The 
Carpathian.s proper consist of an outer wall, which forms the 
frontier between Hungary and the adjacent provinces of Austria, 
and of an inner wall which fills the whole of Upper Hungar)’, and 
forms the central group. The outer wall is a complex, roughly 
circular mass of about 600 m. extending from Presshurg to the 
valley of the ^'is6, and the Golden Bistritzu, and is divided 
by the Poprad into two ijarts, the western Carpathians and the 
eastern or wooded Carpathians. Orographically, therefore, 
the proper Carpathians arc divided into : (a) the western 
Carpathians, (h) the eastern or wooded Carpathians, and (z) 
the central groups. 

(n) 'flic western Carpathians, which begin at the Porta Hungarica 
on the OaiiulH', just opposite the Leitha Mountains, and extend to 
„ the Poprad river, are composed of four principal groujis : 

"*"***■ tlie Ijtllc Carpathians (also called the Prcssburg group) 
with the highest peak Bradlo (2670 ft.); the White Carpathians or 
Miava group, with flic highest peak Javomik (.t.tas ft.), and the 
Zemerka (.1445 ft.); the Beskid proper or western Beskid group, 
which exteiiils from a Utile we.st of the Jablunka pass to the river 
Poprad, with the highest jHiaks, Beskid (3115 ft.), Smrk {4395 ft.), 
Lissa Hora (4350 ft.) and Ossus (.3106 ft.) ; and the Magura or 
Arva Magura group, which extends to the south of Beskid Mountains, 
and contains the Babia Cora (5650 ft.), the highest peak in tlie whole 
western Carpathians. 

(h) The eastern or wooded Carpathians extend from the river 
Poprad to the sources of the river Vis6 and the Golden Bistritia, 
whence the Transylvanian Mountains begin, and form the link 
between these mountains and the central groups or High Carpathians. 
They are a monotonous sandstone range, covered with extensive 
forests, which up to the sources of the rivers Ung and San are also 
called the eastern Beskids. and are formed of small parallel ranges. 
The northern two-thirds of this range has a mean altitude of 3230 ft., 
and only in its southern portion it attains a moan altitude of 5000 ft. 
The principal peaks are Husky Put (4264 ft.), Popadji (3690 ft.). 
Bistra (5936 ft.). Pop Ivan (6214 ft.), Tomnatik (50^^ ft.), Giumaleu 
(6077 ft.) and Cscma Gora (6305 ft.), the culminatmg peak of the 


whole range. To the oiustem Carpathians belongs also the range of 
mountains extending between the l,aliorczu and the Upper Theiss, 
called Vihorlat, which attains in the peak of the same name an 
altitude ol 34<)5 ft. .\s indicated by its name, which means “ burnt." 
it is of volcanic origin, and plays an important part in the folklore 
and in tlie superstitions legends of tiie lluiigarian people. 

(f) The central groups or the Higli Carpathians extend from the 
confluence of the nvers Arva and Waag to the river Poprad, and 
include the highest group ol the Cariiatliian system. They consist 
ol the High Tatra group (sec Tatka Mol .mains), where is found the 
Gcrisdorfer or Franz Josef (leak (Hung. Getlai hfahi-Csiics), with an 
altitude of 8737 It., the highest peak in tlie whole Carjiathian Moun¬ 
tains. On its west are the Liptauer Magura, with tlie higliest peak 
the Biela Szkala (6900 ft.), and on its east are the Zip.sor Magura, 
which have a mean altitude ol 301x1 ft. South of the central groups 
lies a widely extending mouniam region, which fills the whole of 
northern Hungary, and is known as the Hungarian highland. It is 
composed of several groups, which are intersixted by the valleys of 
numerous rivers, and winch descend in sloping terraces towards the 
Hannlie and the Hungarian plain. The )>rincipal groups are : the 
Neutra or Galgoc Mountains (441x1 ft.), between the rivers Waag 
unci Neutra ; the Low or Eizna 'Tatra, which extends to the south 
ol the High 'Tatra, and has its highest peaks, the Djumbir (11700 ft.) 
and the Krilova Hola ((141x1 ft.); this group is continued towards 
the east up to the coiilluonce of the Gullnilz witli the HemacI, Iw the 
so-called Carpathian loot-lulls, with the highest peak the Zelesznik 
(2I175 ft.). West ol the Low Tatra extend tlie Tatra group, with the 
highest peak, the Great Tatra (5823 ft.), lo the south and e.ist of 
which he the Schemnilz group, tlie Ostrowsky groiiji, and several 
other groups, all of which ate also called the Hungarian Ore Moun¬ 
tains, on account of tluir riclmess in valuable ores. South-east of 
the Ixiw 'Ultra o.xtend the Zips -Gtimiir Ore Mountains, while the 
most eastern group is the llegyaija Mountains, between the Tojila, 
Tareza and Hernad rivers, wliich run southward from Eperjes to 
Tokaj. In their norlliem portion, they are also called Sovar Moun¬ 
tains, and reach in their highest jwak, Simonka, an altitiule ol 3350 ft., 
while tlieir southern portion, which ends witii the renowned Tokaj 
Hill (1(130 ft.), as also railed Tokaj Mountains. 'The smaller groups 
of the jlungarian liighlaud are: on the south-west the Noograd 
Mountains (2830), whose offshoots reach the Uanulx-; to the east 
ot them extends the Malta gi'oii|>, with the liigl)e.st ^reak the Sa.sku 
(3283 ft.). The Matra group is ol volcanic origin, rising aliruplly in 
tile great Hungarian jilaiii, and constitutes one of the most heautiful 
groups of the Carpathians: lastly, to its east extend the thickly- 
wooded Biikk Mountains (311x1 ft.). 

Throughout the whole of the Carpathian system there arc numerous 
mountain lakes, but they cannot compare with the Alpine lakes 
either in extension or beauty. The largest and most 
numerous are found in the Tatra Mountains. These lakes 
arc called by the jieople " eyes of the sea," through their belief that 
they are in subterranean communication with the sea. 

The western and central Carpathians are iniicli more accessible 
than the eastern Carjiathians and the Transylvanian Mountains. 
The principal passes in the western Carpathians arc: pmn 

Strany, Hrozinkau, Wlara, Lissa and the Jablunka puss 
(1970 ft.), the principal route between Silesia and Hungary, crossed 
by tlie Breslau-Budapest railway ; and the Jordanow pass. In the 
central Carpathians are: the road from Neumarkt to Kesmdrk 
through the High 'Tatra, the Tclgkrt piLss over the KrAlova Hola 
from the I'oprad to the Gran, and the Tylicz pass from Bartfeld to 
'Tamow. In the eastern Carpathians arc; the Dukla pass, the 
Mezo-I-alxircz pass cros.sed by the railway from Tokaj to I’rzcmysl; 
the Uszok pass, crossed by the road from Uugvir to Sanibor; Uic 
Vereezke pass, crossed by the railway from Lcmlierg to Munkdes ; 
the Delatyn or Korosmezo pass (331x1 ft.), also called the Magyar 
route, crossed by tlie railway irom Kolomca to Debreczen ; and the 
Stiol pass in Bukovina. 

The Carpathians consist ot an outer zone of newer beds and an 
inner zone of ol k r rocks. Between the two zones lies a row of 
Ktippen, while towards the Hungarian plam the inner 
zone is bordered by a fringe of volcanic eruptions of 
Tertiary age. The outer tone is continuous throughout the whole 
extent of the chain, and is remarkably uniform botli in composition 
and stnicluie. It is formed almost entirely of a succession of sand¬ 
stones and shales of Cretaceous and Tertiary age—the so-called 
Carpathian Sandstone—and these are thrown into a series of iso¬ 
clinal folds dipping constantly to the south. The folding of this zone 
took place during the Miocene period. The itmer zone is not con¬ 
tinuous, and is much more complex in. structure. It is visible only 
in the west and in the east, while in the central Carpathians, between 
the Hemad and the headwaters of the Theiss, it is lost beneath the 
modem deposits of the Hungarian plain. In tlie western Carpathians 
the inner zone consists of a foundation of Carboniferous and older 
rocks, which were folded and denuded before the deposition of the 
succeeding strata. In the outer portion of the zone the I’emiian 
and Mesozoic beds arc crushed and folded against the core of ancient 
rocks ; in the inner portion of the zone they rest upon the old founda¬ 
tion with but little subsequent disturbance. In the eastern Car¬ 
pathians also, the Permian and Mesozoic beds are not much folded 
excqit near the outer margin of the rone. The Klippen are isolated 
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hills, chiefly of Jurassic limestone, rising up in the midst of tile later 
and softer deiiosits on the inner liorder of the sandstone zone. 
Their relations to tlic surrounding beds are still obscure. They may 
be " rootless ” masses brought upon the top of the later tx'ds by 
thrustplanes. They may be the pinched-up summits of sharji 
iinliclmals. wliich in the process of folding have been lorced through 
the .softer rocks whicli lay upon them. Or. finally, tliey may have 
been islands rising above the waters, in which were deposited the 
l.il'T Ix'ds which now surround them. The so-ealled Klipf>en of the 
Swiss .^Ips are now usually supposed to rest upon thrustplanes. but 
they are not strictly analogous, either in structure or in position, 
with those ol the Carpathians. Of all the peculiar features of the 
Carpathian chain, perhaps the mod remarkable is the fringe ol 
volcanic rocks which lies along its inner margin. The outbursts 
Ix-gan m the later j>art of the KfH-.ene period, and continued into the 
Pliocene, outlasting the period of folding. They appear to be 
associated with faulting upon the inner margin ot the chain. 
Trachytes, rhyolites, andesites and basalts occur, and a definite 
order of succession has been made out m several areas ; but this 
order is not the same throughout the chain. 

The Carjiathians, like the .tips, lorm a protective wall to the 
regions south of them, which i'ii|oy a much milder cbiii.ite than those 
situated to the north. The vegetation of those regions are 
oiiflMta, uiitiirally subjected to the different climateric conditions. 
Pmua’a ^ ''nmnlains thi'msclves are mostlv covered with forests, 
and their vegetation presents four zones: that of the 
beech extends to an altitude ol .pioo ft.; that of the Scottish fir to 
1000 ft. higher. Above this glows a specie.s ot jiiiie, which liecomes 
dwarled and disappears at an altitude of almut 6000 ft., beyond 
which is a zone of lichen and moss covered or almost bare rock. 
The highest parts in the High Tatra and in the Transylvanian 
Mountains have a flora similar to that of the Aljis, more specially 
that ol the middle region. Kcmarkable is the sea shore flora, which 
is found in the numerous .salt-im]iregnatcsl lakes, ponds and marshes 
in Transylvania, .^s regards the launa, the rar|i,athi.anB still contain 
numerous bears, wolves and lynxes, as well as birds of prey. It 
presents a characterislii feature in its mollii.se launa. which contains 
many species not found in the neighbouring regions, and only foiitnl 
in the .Mpme region. Cattle and sheep are pastured in great numlicrs 
on its slopes. 

The Carpathian system is richer in metallic ores than any other 
mountain system of Europe, and contains large cpianlities of gold. 
MlneraJ* silver, copper, iron, hsid. coal, petroleum, salt, zmc. iStc., 
besides a great variety of useful mineral. .4 great numbet 
ol mineral springs and tliermal waters arc found in tlie Carpathians, 
many of which have become freipiented watenng-places. 

The systematic and aeientihc exploration of the Carpatlrians 
dates only from the lieginniiig of tlie loth century. The first ascen- 
Mlitary homnitzer peak in the High Tatra was made 

by one David or Joliann Frfililicli in lOi.s. 'I'lie first 
account ot the Tatra Mount iins was written by Georg Huchliolz, a 
resident of Kesmfirk in 1(164. The English naturalist, Robert 
Townson, explored the Tatra in lyoj and 170.]. and was the first to 
make a few relialde iiieasiirements. The results of his exploration 
appeared in his txiok. Travels in Huiigarv, published in ^ 797 - But 
the hrst real inpiortant work was undertaken by the Swedish 
naturalist. Georg Wahlenberg (1780-1851), who in 1813 explored the 
central Carinithians as a botanist, but afterwards also made topo¬ 
graphical and geological studies of the system. The results of all 
tile former explorations were omlmdiisl by A. von Sydow in an 
extensive work jiiililislied m 1827. During the n)th century the 
measurements of the various parts of the Carpathians was under¬ 
taken liy the ordnance survey of the Au.strian aniiy, which published 
their first map of the ccmtral Carpathians in 1870. A great stimulus 
to the study of this mountain system was given by the foundation 
of the Hungarian Caqiathian Society in 1873, and a great deal of 
information lias bism added to our knowledge since. In 1880 
two new Carpathian socielies were formed; a Galician and a 
Transylvanian. 

Auxhoritif.s.—F.W. Hildelirandt, Karpathenhilder (Glogau, 1863); 
E. S.igorski and G. Schneider, I'hna Carpatnritm Centrolium (2 vols., 
I.eipzig, i8i)i); Muriel Dowie, A Cirl in the Carpathians (London, 
1891); Oruhvilriigraphisehes Tableau tier Karpathen (Vienna, 1886), in 
six maps of scale 1 ; 750,000; V. tfhhg, "Ikiu und Bild der Karpaten," 
in Ban uml BiM Ostc'rreiehs (V'ienna, 1903). ( 0 . Br. ; I’. La.) 

CARPATHUS (Ital. Sear panto), an i.sland about 30 m. south¬ 
west of Rhodes, in that part of the Meiiiterranean which was 
called, after it, the Carpathian Sea (Carpatliium Marc). It was 
both in ancient -and medieval times closely connected with 
Rhodes ; it was held by noble families under Venetian .suzerainty, 
notably the Cornari from 1306 to 1540, when it finally passed 
into the possession of the Turks. From its remote position 
Carpathus has preserved many peculiarities of dress, customs 
and dialect, the last resembling those of Rhodes and Cyprus. 

See L. Ross, Heisen aul den gr. Ttisehi (Halle. 1840-1845); T. Bent, 
Jotimal of Helletiie. Studies, vi. (1885), p. 235 ; R. Si. Dawkins, 
Annual of British School at Athens, ix. and x. 


CARPEAUX, JEAN BAPTISTE (1827-1875), French sculptor, 
was born at Valenciennes, France, on the 11th of May 1827. 
He was the son of a mason, and passed his early life in extreme 
poverty. In 1842 he came to Paris, and after working for two 
years in a drawing-school, was admitted to tlic I’xole des Beaux- 
Arts on the 9th of Septemlier 1854. The Grand Prix dc Rome 
was awarded to his statue of “ Hector bearing in his arms his 
son Astyanax.” His first work exhibited at the Salon, in 1853, 
did not show the spirit of an innovator, and was very unlike the 
work of his master Rude. At Rome he was fascinated by 
Donatello, und yet more influenced by Michelangelo, to whom 
he owes his feeling for vehement and passionate action. He 
sent from Rome a bust, “ La Palombella,” 1856 ; and a “ Nea¬ 
politan Fisherman,’’ 1858. 'I'his work was again exhibited in the 
Salon of 1859, and totik a second-class medal; but it was not 
executed in marble till 1863. In his last year in Rome he sent 
home a dramatic group, “ Ugolino and his Sons,” and exhibited 
at the same time a “ Dust of Princess Mathildc.’’ This gained 
him a second-class medal and the favour of the Imperial family. 
In j86.t he e.xecuted the “ Girl with a Shell,” the companion 
figure to the young fisherman; and although in 1865 he did 
not exhibit at the Salon, busts of ” Mme A. E. Andre,” of 
“ Giraud ” the painter, and of “ Mile Dencdetti ” showed 
that he was not idle. He wa.s working at the same time on the 
decorations of the Pavilion de h’lore, of which the pediment 
alone was .seen at the Salon, though the has-relicf below is an 
even better example of his style. After producing a statue of 
the prince imperial, Garpeatix was made chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour in 1866. Two years later he received an important 
commission to execute one of the four groups for the fayade 
ot the new opera house. His group, representing ” Dancing,” 
1869, was greeted with indignant protests ; it Is nevertheless 
a sound work, full of movement, with no fault hut that of ex¬ 
ceeding the limitations prescribed. In 1869 he exhibiled a 
“ Bust of M. Gamier,” and followed this up with two pieces 
intended for his native city : a statue of Watteau, and a bas- 
relief, ’• Valenciennes repelling Invasion.” During the Commune 
he came to England, and made a “ Bust of Gounod ” ia.i87i. 
His last important work wa.s a fountain, the ” Four Quartil^iof 
the World,” in which the glolx* is su.stained by four fertiale 
figures personifying Europe, Asia, Africa and America. Uiis 
fountain is now in the Avenue de rOliservatoire in Paris. Car- 
peaux, though exhausted by illness, continued designing in- 
defatigahly, till he died at the Chateau de Bccon, near Courbevoic, 
on the 12th of October 1875, after being promoted to the higher 
grade of the Legion of Honour. Many of his best drawings haa'e 
been presented by Prince Stirhey to the city of Valenciennes. 

See Ernest Chesnean, Carpeaux, sa vie et .son n-uvre (Fans. 1880) ; 
Paul Foutart. Catalogue du Mush Carpeaux, I’H/i’Miii’joifs (Paris, 
1882); Jules Claretie, J. Carpeaux (1882); lounyois Boiiruand, 
]. B. Carpeaux (1893). 

CARPENTARIA, GULF OF, an extensive arm of the sea deeply 
indenting the north coast of Australia, between 10“ 40' and 
17° 40' S., and 135° 30' and 142° E. Its length is 480 m. and its 
extreme breadth (E. to W.) 420 m. It is bounded E. by Cape 
York Peninsula, and W. by the Northern Territory of South 
Australia. Near its southern extremity is situated a group of 
islands called Wellesley ; and towards the western side are the 
Sir Edward Pcllew Islands, the Groote Eylandt and others. 
A large number of rivers find their way to the gulf, and some are 
of considerable size. On the eastern side there is the Mitchell 
river; at the south-east corner tlie Gilbert, the Norman, the 
Flinders, the Leichhardt and the Gregory ; and on the west the 
Roper river. Jan Carstensz, who undertook a voyage of dis¬ 
covery in this part of the globe in 1623, gave the name of Curpen- 
tier to a small river near Cape Duyfhen in honour of Pieter 
Carpentier, at that time governor-general of the Dutch East 
Indies; and after the second voyage of Abel Tasman in 1644, 
the gulf, which he had successfully explored, began to appear on 
the charts under its present designation. 

CARPENTER, LANT (1780-1840), English Unitarian minister, 
was bom at Kidderminster on the 2nd of September 1780, the 
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son of a carpet manufacturer. After some months at a non¬ 
conformist academy at Northampton, he proceeded to Glasgow 
University, and then joined the ministry. After a short time 
os assistant master at a Unitarian school near Birmingham, he 
was in 1802 appointed lihrarian at the Liverpool Athenaeum. 
In 1805 he became pastor of a church in Exeter, removing in 
1817 to Bristol. At both Bristol and Exeter he was also engaged 
in school work, among his Bristol pupils being Harriet and 
James Martineau. Carpenter did much to broaden the spirit 
of English Unitarianism. The rite of baptism seemed to him a 
superstition, and he suKstituted for it a form of infant dedication. 
Ilis health, undermined by his constant labours, broke down in 
1839, and he was ordered to travel. He was drowned on the 
night of the 5th of April 1840, having been washed overboard 
from the steamer in which he was travelling from Leghorn to 
Marseilles. 

CARPENTER, MARY (1807-1877), English educational and 
social reformer, was born on the 3rd of April 1807 at Exeter, 
where her father. Dr Lant Carpenter, was Unitarian minister. 
In 1817 the family removed to Bristol, where Dr Carpenter was 
called to the itunistry of Lewin’s Mead Meeting. As a child 
Mary Carpenter was unusually earnest, with a deep religious vein 
and a remarkable thoroughness in everything she undertook. 
She was educated in her father’s school for boys, learning Latin, 
Greek and mathematics, and other subjects at that time not 
generally taught to girls. She early showed an aptitude for 
teaching, taking a class in the Sunday .school, and afterwards 
hcljiing her father with his pupils. When Dr Carpenter gave 
up his school in 1829, his daughters opened a scherol for girls 
under Mrs Carpenter’s superintendence. In 1833 the raja 
Rammohun Roy visited Bristol, and inspired Miss (krpenter 
with a warm interest in India ; and Dr Joseph Tuckerman of 
Boston about the same time tiroused her sympathies for the con¬ 
dition of destitute children. Her life-work liegan with her taking 
part in organizing, in 1835, a “ Working and Visiting Society,” 
of which she was secrcUiry for twenty years. In 1843 interest 
in negro emancipation was aroused by a visit from Dr .S. G. 
Howe. Her interest in general educational work was also 
growing. A bill introduced in this year “ to make provision 
for the better education of children in manufacturing districts,” 
as a first instalment of a scheme of national education, failed to 
pass, largely owing to Nonconformist opposition, and private 
effort hcearae doubly necessary. So-called “ Ragged Schools ” 
sprang up in many places, and Miss Carpenter conceived the plan 
of starting one in Lowin’s Mead. To this was added a night- 
school for a<lults. In spite of many difficulties this was rendered 
a success, chiefly owing to Miss tiarpenter’s unwearied enthusiasm 
and remarkable org.'inizing power. In 1848 the closing of their 
own private school gave Miss Carpenter more leisure for philan¬ 
thropic and literary work. She published a memoir of Dr 
Tuckerman, and a series of articles on ragged schools, which 
appeared in the Inquirer and were afterwards collected in book 
form. This was followed in 1851 by lielnrmatory Schools for 
the Children oj the Perishing and Dangerous Classes, and for 
Juvenile Offenders. .She sketched out three classes of schools as 
urgently needed :—(1) good free day-schools ; (2) feeding 
industrial schools ; (3) reformatory schools. This book drew 
public attention to her work, and from that time onwards she 
was drawn into personal intercour.se with leading thinkers and 
workers. She was consulted in the drafting of educational bilK 
and invited to give evidence before House of Commons con 
mittees. To test the practical value of her theories, she herself 
started a reformatory scIkwI at Bristol, and in 1852 she published 
Jtivenile Delinquents, their Condition and Treatment, which 
largely helped on the passing of the Juvenile Offenders Act in 
1854. Now that the principle of reformatory schools was 
established. Miss Carpenter returned to her plea for free day- 
schools, contending that the ragged schools were entitled to 
pecuniary aid from the annual parliamentary grant. At the 
Oxford meeting of the British Association (18^) she read a 
paper on this subject, and, mainly owing to her instigation, 
a conference on ragged schools in relation to government grants 


for education was held at Birmingham (i86r). In 1866 Miss 
Carpenter was at last able to carry out a long-cherished plan of 
visiting India, where she found herself an honoured guest. She 
visited Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, inaugurated the Beng;il 
Social Science Association, and drew up a memorial to the 
governor-general dealing with female education, reformatory 
schools and the state of gaols. This visit was followed by others 
in 1868 and 1869. Her attempt to found a female normal school 
was unsuccessful at the time, owing to the inadequate previous 
education of the women, but afterwards such colleges were 
founded by government. A start, however, was made with a 
model Hindu girls’ school, and here she had the co-operation of 
native gentlemen. Her last visit to India took place in 1875, 
two years before her death, when she had the satisfaction of 
seeing many of her schemes successfully established. At the 
meeting of the prison congress in 1872 she read a paper on 
“ Women’s Work in the Reformation of Women Convicts.” 
Her work now began to attract attention abroad. Princess 
Alice of Hesse summoned her to Darmstadt to organize a Women’s 
Congress. Thence she went to Neuchatel to study the prison 
systitm of Dr Guillaume, and in 1873 to America, where she was 
enthusiastically received. Miss Carpenter watched with interest 
the increased activity of women during the bu-sy ’seventies. 
She warmly supported the movement for their higher education, 
and herself signed the memorial to the university of London in 
favour of admitting them to medical degrees. She died at 
Bristol on the 14th of June 1877, having lived to see the accom¬ 
plishment of nearly all the reforms for which she had worked 
and hoped, (A. Z.) 

CARPENTER, WILLIAM BENJAMIN (1813-1885), English 
physiologist and naturalist, was born at Exeter on the 29th 
of October 1813. He was the eldest son of Dr Lant Carpenter. 
He attended medical classes at University College, London, 
and then went to Edinburgh, where he took the degree of M.T). 
in 1S39. The subject of his graduation thesis, “ I’he Physiological 
Inferences to be Deduced from the Structure of the Nervous 
.system of Invertebrated Animals,” indicates a line of re.search 
which had fruition in his Principles oj General and Comparative 
Physiology. His work in comparative neurology was recognized 
in 1844 by his election to the Royal Society, which awarded 
him a Royal medal in 1861; and his appointment as FuIIerian 
professor of physiology in the Royal Institution in 1845 enabled 
him to exhibit his powers as a teacher and lecturer, his gift of 
ready speech and luminous interpretation placing him in the 
front rank of exponents, at a time when the popularization of 
science was in its infancy. His manifold labours as investigator, 
author, editor, demonstrator and lecturer knew no cessation 
through life; but in assessing the value of his work, prominence 
should be given to his researches in marine zoology, notably 
in the lower organisms, as Foraminifera and Crinoids. These 
researches gave an impetus to deep-.sca exploration, an outcome 
of which was in 1868 the “ Lightning,” and later the more 
famous “ Challenger,” expedition. He took a keen and laborious 
interest in the evidence adduced by Canadian geologists as to the 
organic nature of the so-called Eozoon Canadense, discovered 
in the Laurentian strata, and at the time of his death had 
nearly finished a monograph on the .subject, defending the now 
discredited theory of its animal origin. Ho was an adept in the 
use of the microscope, and his popular treatise on The Microscope 
and its Revelations (1856) has stimulated a host of observers to the 
use of the “ added sense ” with which it has endowed man. 
In 1856 Carpenter became registrar of the university of London, 
and held the office for twenty-three years ; on his resignation in 
1879 he was made a C.B. in recognition of his services to edu¬ 
cation generally. Biologist as he was. Carpenter nevertheless 
made reservations as to the extension of the doctrine of evolution 
to man’s intellectual and spiritual nature. In his Principles oj 
Mental Physiology he asserted both the freedom of the will and 
the existence of the “ Ego,” and one of his last public engage¬ 
ments was the reading of a paper in support of miracles. He 
died in London, from injuries occasioned by the accidental 
upsetting of a spirit-lamp, on the 19th of November 1885. 

V. 13 
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CARPENTRAS—CARPENTRY 


CARPENTRAS, a town of south-eastern France, capital of 
an arrondissement in the department of Vauduse i6 m. N.E. 
of Avignon by rail. Pop. (igo6) town, 7775 ; commune, 10,7*1. 
The town stands on the left bank of the Auzon on an eminence, 
the summit of which is occupied by the church of St Siffrein, for¬ 
merly a cathedral, and the adjoining law-court. St Siffrein, in 
its existing state, dates from the i5tii and 16th centuries and is 
Gothic in style, but it preserves remains of a previous church 
of Romanes<)ue architecture. The rich sculpture of the southern 
portal and the relics and works of art in the interior are of some 
interest. The law-court, built in 1640 as the bi.shop’s palace, 
contains in its courtyard a small but well-preserved triumphal 
arch of the Gallo-koman period. Other important buildings 
are the hospital, an imposing structure of the iRth century, 
opposite which is a statue of its founder, Malachie d’Inguimliert, 
bishop of farpentras ; and the former palace of the papal 
legate, which dates from 1640. Of the old fortifications the only 
survival is the Porte d’Orange, a gateway surmounted by a fine 
machicolated tower. Their site is now occupied by wide boule¬ 
vards shaded by plane-trees. Water is brought to the town by 
an aqueduct of forty-eight arches, completed in 1734. 

Garpentras is the seat of a sub-prefect and of a court of assizes, 
and has a tribunal of first instance, communal college for girls 
and boys, a large library and a museum. Felt hats, confection¬ 
ery, preserved fruits and nails are its industrial products, and 
there are silk-works, tanneries and dye-works. 'ITtere is trade 
in silk, wool, fruit, oil, &c. The irrigation-canal named after the 
town flows to the east of it (see Vaucldsk). 

farpentras is identified with Cart>eitloraclr, a town of Gallia 
Narbonensis mentioned by Pliny, which appears to have been 
of .some importance during the Roman period. Its medieval 
history is full of vicissitudes; it was captured and plundered 
by Vandal, ]..ombard and Saracen. In later times, as capital 
of the Comtat Venaissin, it was frequently the residence of the 
popes of Avignon, to whom that province belonged from 1228 
till tltc Revolution, farpentras was the seat of a bishopric from 
the 5th century till T805. 

CARPENTRY, the art and work of a carpenter (from Lat. 
carpentum, a carriage), a workman in wood, especially for build¬ 
ing purposes. The labour of the sawyer is applied to the division 
of large pieces of timber or logs into forms and sizes to suit the 
purposes of the carpenter and joiner. His working-place is 
called a sawpit, and his most important tool is a pit-saw. A 
cross<ut saw, axes, dogs, files, compasses, lines, lampblack, 
blacklead, chalk and a rule may also be regarded as necessary 
to him. But this method of sawing timber is now only used in 
remote country places, and in modern practice logs, Ac., are 
converted into planks and small pieces at saw-mills, which are 
equipped with modern machinery to drive all kinds of circular 
saws by electricity, steam or gas. 

Carpentry or carpenters’ work has been divided into three 
principal branches—descriptive, constructive and mechanical. 
The first shows the lines or method for forming every species of 
work by the rules of geometry ; the second comprises the practice 
of reducing the timber into particular forms, and joining the 
forms so produced in such a way as to make a complete whole 
according to the intention or design; and the third displays 
the relative strength of the limbers and the strains to which 
they are subjected by their disposition. Here we have merely 
to describe the practical details of the carpenter’s work in the 
operations of building. He is distinguished from the joiner by 
his operations being directed to the mere carcass of a building, 
to things which have reference to structure only. Almost every¬ 
thing the carpenter does to a building is absolutely necessary 
to its stability and efficiency, whereas the joiner does not begin 
his operations until the aircass is complete, and every article 
of joiners’ work might at any time he removed from a building 
without undermining it or affecting its most important qualities. 
Certainly in the practice of building a few things do occur regard¬ 
ing which it is difficult to determine to whose immediate province 
they belong, but the distinction is sufficiently broad for general 
purposes. 


The carpenter frames or combines separate pieces of timber 
by smfing, notching, cogging, tenoning, pinning and wedging, 
&c. The tools he uses are the rule, axe, adze, saws, mallet, 
hammers, chisels, gouges, augers, pincers, set squares, bevel, 
compasses, gauges, level, plumb rule, jack, ttying and smooth¬ 
ing planes, rebate and moulding planes, and gimlets and wedges. 
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Fie. 2.—^Fished Joint. 
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plan Fios. 3,4 and 5.—Scarf Joints. 


The carpenter ^ little labour to put on to the stuff; his chief 
work consists in fixing and cutting the ends of timbers, the 
labour in preparing the timber being done by machinery. 

/otiiff.—The joints in carpentry are various, and each is 
designed according to the thrust or strain put upon it. Those 
principally used are the following ; lap, fished, scarf, notching, 
cogging, dovetailing, housing, halving, mortice and tenon, stub 
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FiG, o.-^Notcliing, 


tenon, dovetailed tenon, tusk tenon, joggle, bridle foxtail 
wedging mitre, birdsmouth, built-up, dowel lUustrations 
given of the most useful joints in general use. and these! 
together with the descriptions, will enable a good idea to be 
formed of their respecUve merits and methods of application. 

The lipped joint (fig. i) is used for temporary structures in 
lengthening timbers and is secured with iron straps and bolts 
a very common use of the lap joint is seen in scaffolding 
secured with cords and wedges. ” 

The fished j(|int (fig. 2) is used for lengthening beams and 
io.erw'i' fh by butting the ends of two pieces of timber 

^h?nnoh top and bottom, and bolting 

through the timber; these iron connecting-plates arc usually 

about 3 ft. long and j in. 

4 . *!>• in thickness. 
This joint provides a good 
and cheap method of 
accomplishing its purpose. 

The scarf joint (figs. 3, 
4 and s) is used for length¬ 
ening beams, and is made 
by cutting and notching 
the ends of timbers and 
lapping and fitting and 
bolting through. This 
method cuts into the tim¬ 
ber. but is very strong 
and neat; in addition for 
extra strong work 
an iron fish-plate is 
used as in the fished 
joint. 

The ends of floor 
joists and rafters 
are usually notched 
(fig. 6) over plates 
to obtain a good 
bearing and bring 
them to the re¬ 
quired levels. Where 
one timber crosses 
another as in pur¬ 
lins, rafters, wood 
floor girders, plates, 
&c., both timbers 
are notched so as to fit 
oyer each other; this cng- 
ging (fig. 7) serves iasteud 
of fastenings. The timbers 
are held together with a 
spike. In this way they 
are not weakened, and the 
joint is a very good one for 
keeping them in position. 

Dovetailing 
(fig. 8) is used 
for connecting 
angles of timber 
together, such as 
Uuitem curbs or 
linings, and is 

L i.-t. j tbe strongest 

form. When an 

Fig. y. -Housing. Fig. 10.-Halvinc. of timber is 

another timber it is said to be housed (fig. 9). Whernimto 
crc«s one another and require to be flush on^one XthTaS^ 
sinkings are cut in each so u to fit over each other (halving) ’■ 
these can either be square (fig. 10), bevelled (fig. n) or dove¬ 
tailed sinkings (fig. la). The end of one piece timber so 
as to l^ve a thu-d of Ike thickness forms a tenon, and the niece 
of timber which is to be joined to it has a mortice or slofcut 



I''IG. 7. -Cogging. 



Fig. 8 .—Dovetail. 





Fig. I i.-Bevelled Halving. Fig. i»._DovotaUed Halving. 



I'lQ. 13.—Mortice and Tenon. 



Fig. 14.— Stub Tenon or Joggle. 


Fig. 15. — -Dovetailed Tenon. 


Fio. 16.—Tusk Tenon. 





Fig. 17.— Bridle Joint 

through it to receive the 
tenon ; the two are then 
wedged or pinned with 
wood pins (fig. 13). 

A stub tenon or joggle 
(%• 14) is used for fixing 
a post to a sill; a sinking 
is cut in the sill and a 
tenon is cut on the foot of 
the post to fit into the 
sinking to keep the post 
from sliding. 

The purpose of a dove¬ 
tailed tenon {%. 15) is to 
hold two pieces of wood 
together with mortice and 
tenon so that it can be 


Fig. 18.—^Foxtail Wedging. 



Ifro. 19.—Dowelllng. 
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taken apart when necessary. The tenon is cut dovetail shape, 
and a long mortice permits the wide part of the tenon to 
go through, and it is secured with wood wedges. Where the 
floor joists or rafters are trimmed round fires, wells, &c., the 
tusk tenon joint (fig. i6) is used for securing the trimmer joist. 
It is formed by cutting u tenon on the trimmer joist and passing 
it through the side of the trimming joist and fixing it with a wood 
key. Where large timbers are tusk tenoned together, the tenons 
do not pass right through, but are cut in about 4 in, and spiked. 

A bridle joint or birdsmouth (fig. 17) is formed by cutting one 
end of timber either V shape or segmental, and morticing the 
centre of this shaped end. Similar sinkings are cut on the 
adjoining timber to fit one into the other ; these are secured with 
pins and also various other forms of fastenings. Foxtail wedging 
(fig. 18) is a method very similar to mortice and tenon. Hut the 
tenon does not go through the full thickness of the timber; and 
also on the end of the tenon are inserted two wedges, so that 
when the tenon is driven home the wedges split it and wedge 
tightly into the mortice. This joint is used mostly in joinery. 
The mitre is a universal joint, used for connecting angles of 
timber as in the case of picture frames. Built-up joints involve 
a system of lapping and bolting and fishing, as in the case of 
temporary structures, for large spans of centc-ring for arches, and 
for derrick cranes. Dowels are usually 3 or 4 in. long and driven 
into a circular hole in the foot of a door frame or post; the other 

end is let into a hole 
in the sill (fig. rq). 

Centering. — Cen¬ 
tering is temporary 
timber or framing 
erected so as to 
carry concrete floors 
or arches of brick 

„ „ ., , . ..or stone, A’c.: when 

Fig. ao.-Method of Wrt.ng Centermg for 

centering is removed 

gradually. The centering for concrete floors is usually composed 
of scaffold boards resting on wood bearers (fig. 20). One wood 
bearer rests along on top of the steel joists; through this 
bearer long bolts are suspended, and to the bottom of these 
bolts a second bearer is fixed, and on the bottom bearer the 
scaffold hoards rest. Another method, not much used now, is 
to fit the boards to the size of the floor and prop them up on 
legs, but among other disadvantages this process takes up 
much space and is more costly. 

TurningSpiece is a name given to centering required for turning 
an arch over (fig. 21) ; it is only 4I in. wide on the soffit or bed, 
and is generally cut out of a piece of 3 or 4 in. stuff, the top 
edge being made circular to the shape of the arch. It is kept 




Oavertioc SechcTn 

Fig. 21. 


set of ribs when formed of thin stuff is made of two thicknesses 
nailed together so as to lap the joints. For spans up to 15 ft. 
the thin ribs would be used, and for spans above 15 ft. ribs out 
of 4 in, stuff and upwards. For arches with 9 in. soffit and 
upwards, whether segmental or semicircular or elliptical, the 
centres are formed with the thin ribs and laggings up to 15 ft. 
span; above 15 ft. with 4 in. ribs and upwards (fig. 22). The 



lower member of centres is called the tie, and is fixed so as to 
tie the extremities together and to keep the centre from 
spreading. Where the span is great, these ties, instead of being 
fixed straight, are given a rise so as to allow for access or traffic 
underneath. Braces are neces,sary to support the ribs from 
buckling in, and must be strong enough and so arranged as to 
withstand all stresses. Baggings are small pieces or strips of 
wood nailed on the ribs to form the surface on which to build 
the arch, and are spaced i in. apart for ordinary arches ; for 
gauged arches they are nailed close together and the joints planed 
off. When centres are required to be taken down, the wedges 
upon which the centre rests are first removed so ns to allow the 
arch to take its bearing gradually. Centres for brick sewers and 
vault arching are formed in the same way as previously men¬ 
tioned, with ribs and laggings, but the thickness of the timbers 
depend upon the weight to be carried. 

Floors .—For ordinary residential purposes floors are chiefly 
constructed of timber. Up to about the year 1895 nearly 



in position whilst the arch is setting with struts from ground or 
sills and is nailed to the reveals, a couple of cross traces being 
wedged between. In the case of a semicircular or elliptical arch 
with 4J in. spflit this turning piece would be constructed of 
ribs cut out of 4 in. stuff with ties and braces. Or the ribs could 
be cut out of I in. stuff, in which case there must be one set of 
ribs outs^ and one inside secured with ties and braces; each 


every modern building was constructed with wood joists, but 
because of evidence adduced by fire brigade experts and the 
serious fires that have occurred fire-resisting floors have been 
introduced. These consist of steel girders and joists, filled in 
with concrete or various patented brick materials in accordance 
with such by-laws as those passed by the London County Council 
and other authorities. The majority of the floors of public 
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buildings, factories, schools, and large residential flats are now 
constructed of fire*resisting materials. There arc two descrip- 
tions of flooring, single and double. 

Single flooring (fig, 23) consists of one row of wood joists 
resting on a wall or partition at each end without any inter- 
sintu support, and receiving the floor boards on the 

tiooriag. upper surface and the ceiling on the underside. Joists 
should never be less than 2 m. thick, or they are liable 
to spilt when tile floor brads are driven in ; the thicki^ss varies 




than the common joists, but there are special regulations and 
by-laws set out in the various districts and boroughs (see By¬ 
laws, below) to which attention must be given. 

The principal objection to single flooring is that the sound 
passes through from floor to floor, so that, in some cases, conversa¬ 
tion in one room can almost be understood in another. To stop 








- " Ftr., 24,—Floor pugged to resist passage of sound. 

from 2 to 4 in. and the depth from 5 to 11 in. (see By-laws, below) ; 
the distance between each joist is usually 12 in. in the clear, hut 
greater strength is obtained in a floor by having deep joists and 
jilacing them closer together. These floors are made firm and 
prevcntcti from buckling by the use of strutting as mentioned 
hereafter. 

The efficiency of single flooring is materially affected by the 
necessity which constantly occurs in practice of trimming round 
fireplaces and flues, and round well holes such as lifts, staircases, 
&c. J rimming is a method of supporting the end of a joist by 
tenoning it into timber cros.sing it; the timber so tenoned is 
called the trimmer joist, and the timber morticed for the tenon of 
the trimmer is culled the trimming joist, while the intermediate 
limljers tenoned into the trimmer are known as the trimmed 


the sound from passing through floors the remedy is to pug them 
(fig. 24). 'J’his consists in using rough boarding resting on fillets 
nailed to the sides of the joists about half-way up the depth of 
the joists, and then filling in on top of the boarding with slag 
wool usually 3 in. thick. Also to further prevent sound from 




Pig. 27.—Construction of a Medieval Floor. 


psissing through floors the flooring should be tongued and the 
ceiling should have a good thick floating coat; in poor work the 
stuff on ceilii^ is very stinted. In days gone by, ceiling joists 
were put at right angles to the floor joists, but this took up head 
room and was costly, and the arrangement is obsolete. 


joint 





Fig. 28.—Herring-bone Strutting. 







Fin. 2g.—Solid Strutting. 

Double flooring (%. 25) consists of single fir joists trimmed 
into steel girders ; in earlier times a double floor consisted of 
fir joists called binding, bridging and ceiling joists, 
but these are very little used now and the single fir 2""* 
joists m6 steel girders have taken their place. 

Steel girders span from wall to wall, and on their flanges 
are bolted wood plates to receive the ends of the single joists 
which are notched over plates and run at right angles to the 
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There are two kinds of stud or quarter partitions, common 
and trussed. 


Common partitions (fig. 30) simply act as a screen to divide 




girders (fig. s6). The bearings of the joists on the wall also 
rMt on wall plates, so as to get a level bed, and are some¬ 
times notched over them. Wall plates, which are usually 
4i in. X 3 in. and are bedded on walls in 
mortar, take the ends of joists and distri¬ 
bute the weight along the wall. Tlie plates 
bolted on the side of girders are of sizes to 
suit the width of the flanges. 

The medieval floor (fig. 27) consisted of 
the framed floor with wood girders, binding, 
bridging and ceiling joists, and the under¬ 
side of all the timbers was usually wrought, 
the girders and binders being boldly moulded 
and the other timbers either square or stop 
rhamfered. 

Flooring is strengthened by the use of w,. 

strutting, either herring-bone (fig. 28) or solid ^ _ 

(fig. 29). Herring-bone strutting consists of tfeeSdn 

two pieces of timlier, usually 2 in. x a in., Fig. 30.— Common I’artitiou. 

fixed diagonally between each joist in continuous rows, the I one room from another, and do not carry' any weight. They 
rows being about 6 ft. apart. Solid strutting consists of 1} in. I weigh about 25 lb per foot superficial including 

boards, nearly the same depth as the joists and fitted tightly ! plastering on both sides, and arc composed of 4 in. x 3 

between the joists, and nailed in continuous rows 6 ft. apart, i in. head and sill and 4 in. x 2 in. upright studs • 

Where heavy weights are likely to be put on floors long bolts | 4 in. x 2 in. nogging pieces are fitted between the studs to 

arc passed through the centre of joists at the side of strutting; ! keep them from bending in, and are placed parallel with the 




since this draws the strutting tightly together and does not 
produce any forcing stress on the walls, it is undoubtedly 
the best method. 

Floors are usually constructed to carry the following loads 
(including weight of floor):— 

Resideni.es, ij chI. ]iev foot super of floor .space. 

Piililie, buildiiiKS, i j cwl. per foot super of floor space. 

Factories, 2f to 4 cwt. per foot suiter of floor space. 

Lor.al Hv-lams. —With regard to floor joists in domestic buildings, 
the following are reqniieii m the Hornsey district, in the north ol 
fxindon. The size ol every common bearing floor joist up to ft. 
long m clear shall hi- .3 in. x aj in.; Irom 3 It. to 0 fl. In clear it .sliall 
hr 4.J in. x,3 in.; Irom o It. to 8 ft., 6^' in. X2j in.; from 8 ft. to 
1-2 ft., 7 in. X2.5 in., and so on according to the clear span. The 
Hornsey In-Uw-s w-illi regard to trimmers are as follows;—A 
Ininnier joist shall not receive more Ilian six common joists, and 
the lliickness of a trimming joist ri-ct-iving a trimmer at not more, 
than 3 ft. from one end and of every trimmer . 
joist shall he Jlh of an inch greater than the 
thickness for a common joist of the same 
Imaring for every common loisl carried by a 
trimmer. For examjile, if the common joists 
an- 7 in. y 2J m. and the trimmer has six joists 
trimmed into same, the size of trimmer w ould 
liavi- to he 7 in. x 3] in. The Hornsey couiieil 
also requires that the floor Ixiards shall not he 
less than Jths of an inch thick. 

There is little difierence in the requirements 
of the various localities. For example, the regu¬ 
lations of the Croydon eoiineil requite lliat every 
tonitnon bearing joist for lengths up to 3 ft, 

4 in. in clear sluill he 3 in. x 2 J in.; for lengths 
between 3 ft. 4 in. and 5 It. 4 in., 4 in. x 2 in.; 
for li-ngtiis hi'lweoii 5 It. 4 m. and 7 ft. 4 in., 

4 in. X 3 in.; and so on accot-ding to the clear 
span. The Croydon hy-law-s w-itli regard to 
trimmers are as iollows : A trimmer joist shall 
not receive more than six common joists, and the thickness of a 
trimming joist shall he 1) in. thicker than that for common joists 
of the- same hearing, and the thickness of a trimmer joist shall he 
j in. thicker for every joist trimmed into same than the common 
joist. For example, if the common joists are 4 in. x 3 in. the trim¬ 
ming joists -would have to Iw 4 in. x4i in., and the trimmer joist 
would have to W 4 in. > 4J in. 

ParUiions .—Partitions are screens used to divide large floor 
spaces into smaller rooms and are sometimes constructed to carry 
theiAwt*JWiove by a system of trussing. They are built of 
variadrmsterials; those in use now are common stud partitions, 
bricknogged partitions, and solid deal and hardwood partitions, 
4| in. brick -wails or bricks laid on their sides, somakmg a 3 in. 
partition, and various patent partitions such as coke breeze 
concrete or hollow brick partitions (see Brickwork), iron 
and wire partitions^ and plaster slab {^itions (see Plaster- 
work). 


head, usually 4 ft, apart. W’here door-openings occur in these 
partitions the studs next the opening are 4 in, x 3 in. Should 
the floor hoard.s have been laid, the sill of the partition would 
be laid direct on them, but if the partitions arc erected at the 
time of building the structure tlie sill should either rest directly 
over a joist, if parallel with it, or at right angles to the joists; 
should the position of the sill come lietwecn two joists, that is, 
parallel with them, then short pieces called bridging pieces of 
4 in. X 2 in. stuff are wedged between the two joists and nailed 
to carry the sill. 

Trussed partitions (fig. 31) arc very similar to the last, but 
they are so built as to cany' their own weight and also 
to support floors, and in addition have braces; the 
head and sill are larger, and calculated according to 
the clear bearing and the weight put upon them. There are 
- 1 - 



Fic. 31.—Trussed Partition. 

two forms of trussing, namely , queen post (fig. 32) and king 
post(%- 33 )- 

Bricknogged partitions are formed in the same manner as 
the common stud partition, except that the studs are placed 
usually 18 or 27 in. apart in the clear instead of 12 in., and 
the 18 and 27 in. widths being multiples of a brick dimension, 
they are filled in with brickwork 4^ in. thick and Brick. 
always built in cenient. These arc used to prevent nogjrm 
sound from passing from one room to another, and Pk't'tionM. 
also to prevent m fram ^reading, and are vermin-proof. 
Another method is to fill the space between the studs with coke 
breeze concrete instead of brickwork. 

Timber putitions have the advantages that they are light 
and cheap and substantial, and the disadvantages that they 
we not fire-resisting or sound-resisting or vermin-proof ; 
they should never be erected in damp positions such as the 
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in a public building the London Building Act requires them 
to be of ^ in. hardwood, with only small panels of fee-resisting 
glass. 

Timber Work .—^Half timber work consists of a framework 
of timber; the upper storeys of suburban and country residences 
are of^n thus treated, and the spaces between the timbers are 
filled in with brickwork and plastered inside, and rough cast 
outside, though sometimes tiles are hung on tlie outside. In some 
instances in country places there is no filling between the timbers, 
and both sides are lath and plastered, and in others the timbers 
are solid, or facing pieces are simply plugged to the walls, the 
joints being pinned with hardwood pins. Half timber w-ork 
(fifi- 34) well designed has a very pleasing, homely and rural 
effect. The best and most durable wood to use is English oak 
worked smooth on the external face and usually painted; the 
by-laws of various authorities differ considerably as to the method 
of construction and in the restrictions as to its use. Some very 
fine early examples are to be seen in England, as at Holborn 
Bars, London, in the old parts of Bristol, and at Moreton Old 
Hall, near Congleton, Cheshire (see House, Plate IV. fig. 13). 

Timber-framed permanent buildings are not used in the towns 
of England, not being allowed by the by-laws. In some English 
villages timber bungalows are allowed, plastered inside, and 
either rough cast outside, or with tiles, or with sheet iron painted 


Fio. 33.—King Post Trussed Partition. 
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Fig. 34.—Half Timhor Construction. 

At the garden city of Letchworth, in Hertfordshire, there are 
a few timber-framed bungalows (erected about 1904 and 
originally intended to be used as week-end cottages), the 
outsides of which are covered with sheet iron and painted. 
Other instances of the temporary use of this kind of building 
arc found in soldiers’ barracks, offices and chapels. 

In America and the British colonies this class of building 
is very largely erected on the outskirts of the cities. In 
American practice in framing the walls of wooden buildings 
two distinct methods are used and are distinguished as 
"braded” and “balloon.” 

The Braced (fig. 35) was the only kind in use previous to 
about the year 1850. In this method of framing the sills, 
posts, girts and plates are made of heavy timber morticed and 
pinned together and braced with 4 in. x 4 in. or 4 in. x 6 in. 
braces and common studding. To frame a building in this way 
it is necessary to cut all the pieces and make all the mortice 
holes on the ground, and then fit feem together and raise a 
whole side at a time or at least one storey of it. The common 
studs are only one storey high. 

The Balloon frame (fig. 36) is composed of much smaller 
scantlings • and is more rapidly erected and less expensive. 
The method is to first lay the sill, generally 4 in. x6 in., 
halved at the angles. After the floor is laid, the comer posts, 
usually 4 in. X 6 in., are erected and temporarily secured in 
place with the aid of stays. The common studs are then set 
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up and spiked to the sill, and a. temporary board nailed 
across their fare on the inside. These common studs are 
the full height from sill to roof plate, and the second tier of 
floor joists are supported by notching a ij in. x 7 in. board, 
called a false girt or ribbon, into their inside edge at the 
height to receive the floor joists. The ends of the joists are 
also placed against a stud and spiked. The tops of the studs 
are cut to a line, and a 2 in. x 4 in. plate is spiked on top, 
an additional 2 in. x 4 in. plate being placed on the top of 




Ftr.. 35.—Braced Frame. 

the last breaking joint. .Should the studs not be long 
enough to reach the plate, then short ipio^s are fished on 
with pieces of wood spiked on both 'aufe. The diagram 
shows a portion of the framework oftafj'two-storey house 
constructed in the manner described. Iii' the balloon frame 
the timbers arc held together entitjjyt mails and spikes, 
thus permitting them to be put upitijfidly. The studs are 
doubled where windows or opening^ occur. In both these 
methods dwarf brick foundations shouldjj^ built, upon which 
to rest the sill. For buildings of a superifi( kind a combination 
of the braced and ballotm frames is sometimes adopted. 

The sides of frame buildings arc covered with siding, which is 
fastened to a sheathing of rough boards nailed to the studs. The 
siding may consist of matched boards placed diagonally, or of 
clapboards or weather boards—which are thin boards thicker at 
one edge than the other, and arranged horizontally with the 
thick edge downwards and overlapping the thin edge of the 
board below. Shingles or wooden tiles are also employed. 

AuTHomims.—The following are the principal publications on 
carpentry ; T. Trcdgold, Carftenlry ; I’etcr Nicholson, Carpenter and 
Joiner ; J. Newlands, Carpenter's Assistant ; J. Gwilt, Uncydopaedia 
of Architecture t Rivington, huildin^ Construction (elementary and 
advanced); E. L. Tarbuck, Encyclopaedia of Practical Carpentry and 
Joinery ; A. W. Pugin, Details of Ancient Timber Houses ; Beresford 
rite. Building Construction; J. P. Allen, Building Construction ; 
H. Adams, Notes ow Building j C. K. Mitchell, Building Constfuvtion 
(elementary and advanced); Burrell, Building Construction ; P. E. 
Kidder, Building Construction (U.S.A.); E. E. Viollet le Due, Dic- 
tionnaire ; J. K. Krafft, L'Art de la charpente. (J. Bt,) 



couches and seats and sometimes even for wall or tent hangings 
or curtains. In modern times, however, carpet usually means 
a patterned fabric woven with a raised surface of tufts (cither 
cut or looped), and used as a floor covering. Other floor 
coverings are and have been made also without such a tufted 
surface, and of these some are simple shuttle-woven materials 
plain or enriched with needlework or printed with patterns; 
others are woven after the manner of tapestry-weaving (see 
Tapestry) or in imitation of it, and a further class of carpets is 
made of felt (see Felt). This last material is entirely different 
from that of shuttle or tapestry weaving. Although carpet 
weaving by hand is, and for centuries has been, an Oriental 
indust^, it has also been, and is still, pursued in many European 
countries, ('.upet-wcaving by steam-driven machinery is solely 
European in origin, and was not brought to the condition of 
meeting a widespread demand until the i^th century. 

In connexion with the word “ carpet ” (Lat. carpita, rug; 
0 . Fr. carpite) notice may be taken of the Or. rdvigi and the 
Lat tapetium, whence also comes the Fr. tapis (the 
present word for “ carpet ”) as well as our own word 
tapestry.” ^ This latter, though now more particularly descrip¬ 
tive of hangings and curtains woven in a special way, was, in 
later medieval times, indisaiminately applied to them and to 
stuffs used as floor and seat coverings. From a very early period 
classical writers make mention of them. In ancient Egypt, for 
instance, floor and scat coverings were used in temples for 
religious ceremonies by the priests of Amen Ra j later on they 
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were used to garnish the palaces of the Pharaohs. If one may 
judge from rare remains of decorative textiles, in the museum 
at Cairo especially, dating from at least 1480 B.C., such Egyptian 
fabrics were of linen inwoven with coloured wools in a tapestry¬ 
weaving manner, and were not tufted or piled textures. Taken 
from the palace at Nineveh is a large marble slab carved in low 
relief with a geometrical pattern surrounded by a border of lotus 
flowers and buds, evidently a copy of an Assyrian floor cover or 
rug about 705 b.c., such as was also woven probably in the 
tapestry-weaving manner. On the other hand, its design 
equally well suggests patchwork—a method of needlework in 
vogue with E^ptians, at least 900 years b.c., for ornamental 
puiposes, as indicated by the elaborately patterned canopy 
which covered the bier of an Egyptian queen—the mother-in- 
law of Shishak who took Jerusalem some three or four years after 
the death of Solomon—and is preserved in the museum at Cairo. 
In th.e Odyssey, tapetia are frequently mentioned, hut these again, 
whether floor coverings or hangings, are more likely to have been 
flat-textured and not piled fabrics. On the tomb of Cyrus was 
spread a “ covering of Babylonian tapestry, the carpets under¬ 
neath of the finest wrought puiple ” (Arrian vi. 29). Athenaeus 
(bk. V. ch. 27) gives from Callixenus the Rhodian (c. 280 b.c.) 
an account of a banquet given by Ptolemy Philadelphus at 
Alexandria, and describes “ the purple carpets of finest wool, 
with the pattern on Ixrth sides,” as well as “ handsomely 
embroidered rugs very beautifully elaborated with figures ”; 
these again were probably not piled fabrics but kindred to the 
hangir^s in the palace of Ptolemy Philadelphus decorated with 
portraits, which were likely to have been of tapestry-weaving, 
and would be nearly the same in appearance on both sides of the 
fabric. Of corresponding tapestiy - woven work are Egypto- 
Roman specimens dating from the and or 3rd century A.n., a 
considerable collection of which is in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum at South Kensington. From about the same period 
date bits of hangings or coverings woven in linen, over-wrought 
in a method of needlework with ornament of compact loops of 
worsted (Plate I. figs. 1 and 2). These are the earliest extant 
specimens of textiles presenting a tufted or piled surface very 
kindred to that of woven pile carpets of much later date. But 
the modus operandi in producing the earlier only remotely 
corresponds with that of the later—though making a surface 
of loops by means of needlework as in the Coptic or Egypto- 
Roman specimens of Plate I. figs, i and 2 seems to be a step in 
a progre.ss towards the introduction at an apparently later date 
of tufts into loom weavings such as we find in 16th-century 
tufted or piled carpets. 

The simple traditional Oriental method of making these latter 
is briefly as follows :—^The foundation is a warp of strong cotton 
Methodot hempen or woollen or silk threads, the number of 
mating which is regulated by the breadth of the carpet and 
piM the fineness or coarseness to be given to its pile. 
enrpHt. Short lengths of coloured wool or goats’ or camels’ 
hair or silk are knotted on to each of the warp threads so that 
the two ends of each twist or tuft of coloured yarn, of whatever 
material it is, project in front. Across the width of the warp 
and above the range of tufts a weft thread is run in ; another 
line or row of tufts is then knotted, and above this another weft 
thread is run in across the warps, and so on. These rows of tufts 
and weft as made are compre.ss^ together by means of a blunt 
fork or rude comb-like instrument, and tlms a compact textile 
with a pile or tufted surface is produced ; the projecting tufts 
are then carefully clipped to an even surface. In Ae East the 
rude wooden frames in which the warp-threads are stretched 
either stand upright upon, or are level with, the ground. They 
are easily transported and put together, and the weaving in them 
is done chiefly by wandering groups of weavers. The local 
surroundings, often those of rocky arid districts, in which 
Kurdish and other families weave carpets are well illustrated 
in OrienUd Rugs by J. H. Mumford. Fta- makii® pile carpets 
and rugs two traditional knots are in use; the first is termed 
the Turkish or Ghiordes knot, from Ghiordes, an old city not 
far from Brusa. It is in vogue principally throughoat Asia 
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Minor, as far east as Kurdistan and the Caucasus, but itSs also 
used farther south-east in parts of Persia and India. The yard 
of the pile is knotted in short lengths upon the warp-threads 
so that the two outstanding ends of each knot alternate with 
every two threads of the warp. The second traditional knot is 
the Persian or Sehna knot, which, though better calculated 
to produce a close, fine, even, velvety surface, has in many 
parts of Persia been abandoned for the Ghiordes knot, which 
is a trifle more easily tied. The Persian or Sehna knot is tied 
so that from every sp>ace between the warp-threads one end of 
the knot protrudes. The number of knots to the inch tied 
according to either the Turkish or Persian method is determined 
by the size and closeness of the warp-threads and the size and 
number of weft-threads thrown across after each row of knots. 
The patterns of the fabrics made by country weavers are usually 
taken by them from old rugs. But in towns where weaving is 
conducted under more organized conditions new patterns are 
often devised, and arc traced sometimes upon great cardboards, 
on which the stitches, or knots, are indicated by squares each 
painted in its proper colour. In .some of the Persian carpets 
and nigs made at Sehna, Kirman and Tabriz, the warp 
is of silk, a material that contributes to fine compact pile 
textures. 

'I'here is much uncertainty as to the period when cut pile 
ca^ts were first made in the Blast. Their texture is certainly 
akin to that of fustian and velv^P while that of the 
finer Persian carpets, which were not made much arigimni 
earlier than about the 15th century, is practically not 
distinguishable from velvet, having long or heavy pile. 

Fustian, the English name for a cut short pile textile, is derived 
from Fostat (old Cairo), and such material is likely to have been 
made there, as soon as anywhere else, by Saracens, especially 
during the propitious times of the Fatimite Khatifs, who for more 
than two centuries previously to the 13th century were noted 
for the encouragement they gave to all sorts of arts and manu¬ 
factures. It seems that velvet came into use in Europe'hot much 
earlier than the 14th century, and various French church inven¬ 
tories of the time contain entries of “tapis vehus (cut pile carpets) 
d’cultre met, i mettre par terre ” (see Essai sur I’hisMre des tapis- 
series et tapis, by W. Choequeel, Paris, 1863, pp. 22-23). ft is an 
open question if the making of cut pile carpets in Persia or by 
Saracens elsewhere preceded that of fustians and velvets or 
whether the developments in making the three proceeded pari 
passu. 

The making of carpets with a flat surface,however, is probably 
far older than that of cut pile carpets, and characteristic of one 
such old method is that in the making of .Soumak car¬ 
pets (Plate II. fig. 5), the ornament of which done in 
close needle stitches with coloured threads completely aartaee. 
conceals the stout flax or hemp web which is the 
essential material of these carpets. Soumak is a distortion of 
Shemaka, a Caucasian town in the far east of Asia Minot. But 
so-called Soumak carpets are made in other districts, and the 
particular needlework used in them is practically of the same 
kind as that on a smaller scale used for the well-known Persian 
Nakshe or woman's trousering, and again that used on a still 
smaller scale in the ornamentation of valuable Kashmir shawls. 
Quilted and chain-sstitched cotton prayer and bath rugs from 
Persia are referred to in the article on Embroidery. 

Another method of making carpets with a flat surface is that 
of tapestry-weaving (see Plate II. fig. 4), which, according to 
existing and well - authenticated specimens of considerable 
antiquity (already referred to), appears to be 'the oldest of any 
historic process of ornamental weaving (see Tapestry). 

Very broadly considered, the traditkmal designs or patterns 
of Oriental carpets fall into two classes: the one, prevailing to 
a much laorger extent than the other, seems to reflect /„ 
the austerity of the Sunni or orthodox Mahommedans tnttaoant 
in making patterns with abstract geometric and-MruO 
angular forms, stiff interlacing devices, cryptic signs 
and symbols and ti*e like; whilst the otlwr suggests 
the freer thought of the Shiah or unorthodox sect, in 
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designs of ingenious blossom and leafy scrolls, conventional 
arabesques, botanical and animal forms, and cartouches enclosing 
Kufic inscriptions (see the splendid example known as the 
Ardebil carpet, Plate III. %. 7, and another in Plate IV. %. 9). 
'I'ypcs of the more austere design occur in airpets from Afghan- 
i.sun, Turkestan, Bokhara and Asia Minor, N.W. India and 
even Morocco, the other types of freer design being almost 
special to Persian rugs and carpets. 

Next in historic importance to Persia, Turkestan and Asia 
Minor is India, where the making of cut pile carpets—known 
, ^ Kalin and Kalicha—was presumably introduced 

c"rp*M. Mahommedans during the latter part of the 

14th ccntur)’. But the industry did not apparently 
attain importance until after the founding of the Mogul dynasty 
by Baber early in the 16th century. The designs mainly derived 
from those of Persian carpets of that period do not as a rule rise 
to the excellence of their prototypes. Historical centres of 
Indian carpet-making are in Kashmir, the Punjab and Sind, 
and at Agra, Mirzapur, Jubbulpore, Warangal in the Deccan, 
Malabar and Masiilipatam. Velvets are richly embroidered in 
gold and silver thread at Benares and Murshidabad and used as 
ceremonial carpets, and silk pile carpets are made at Tanjorc and 
Salem. For the most part the best of the Indian woollen pile 
carpets have been produced by workers of repute engaged by 
princes, great nobles and we^hy persons to carry on the craft 
in their dwellings and palacB These groups of highly skilled 
workers as part of the household staff were paid fixed salaries, 
but they were also allowed to execute private orders. During 
the 19th century the carpet industry was develofied in govern¬ 
ment gaols. Produced in great quantities the prison-made 
carpets as a rule are less well turned out, and the competition 
set up between them and the rugs and carpets of private factories 
has had a somewhat detrimental effect upon the industry 
generally. Older in origin than the cut pile carpets are those 
of thinner and flat surface texture, which from almost 
immemorial times have been woven in cotton with blue and 
white or blue and red stripes in the simplest way. These are 
called darts and satranjis, and are made chiefly in Benares and 
northern India. They are also made in the south and by such 
aborigines retaining primitive habits as the Todas of the Nilgiri 
Hills, a fact which points to the age of this particular method of 
making ground or floor coverings. 

A condition that has always controlled the designs of Oriental 
carpets is their rectanguler shape, more often oblong than 
CoaaitioB As a rule, there is a well-schemed border, 

aonmuioi’enclosing the main portion or field over which the 
inigatof details of the pattern arc symmetrically distributed. 

Simpler patterns in the field of a carpet or rug consist 
of repetitions of the same device or of a small number 
of different devices (see Plate II. fig. 4). Richer patterns 
display more organic pattern in the construction, of which tlie 
leading and continuous features are expressed as diversified 
bands, scrolls and curved stems ; amongst these latter arc very 
varied devices which play either predominant or subordinate 
parts in the whole effect of the design (Plate III. fig. 7). 
Angular and simplified treatments of the.se elaborate designs 
are rendered in many Asia Minor or Turkey carpets (Plate 1 . 
fif?' .?) j. but the typical flowing and more graceful versions are 
of Persian origin (see Plate Ill. fig. 7, and Plate IV. fig. 9), 
usually of the i6ih century. Mii^led in such intricate stem 
designs or “ arabesques ” are details many of which have been 
derived on the one hand from Sassanian and even from far 
earlier Mesopotamian emblematical ornament based on cheetahs 
seizing gazelles, oif floral forms, blossoms and buds so well con¬ 
ventionalized in Assyrian decoration, and on the other hand 
from Tatar and Chinese sources. The style, strong in suggestion 
of successive historical periods, seems to have been matured 
in Mosi|§toigrBved and damascened metal work of the 12th and 
13th centuries before its occurrence in Persian carpet designs, 
the finest of which were produced about the reign of Shah Abbas. 
A gooiMeal earlier than this period are carpets designed chiefly 
according to the simpler taste of the Sunnites, and such as these 


appear to be mentioned by Marco Polo (1256-1323) when 
writing that “ in Turcomania they weave the handsomest carpets 
in the world.” He quotes Conia (Konieh in Anatolia), Savast 
(Sivas in Asia Minor), some 300 m. north-east of Konieh, and 
Cassaria (Kaisaria or Caesaraea in Anatolia) as the chief weaving 
centres. It is the carpets from such places rather than from 
Persia that appear to have been the first Oriental ones known in 
European countries. 

Entries of Oriental carpets are frequent in the inventories of 
European cathedral treasures. In England, for instance, carpets 
are said to have been first employed by Queen Eleanor 
of Castile and her suite during the latter part of the 
13th century, who had them from Spain, where their 
manufacture was apparently carried on by Saracens or Moors 
in the southern part of the country. On the other hand, 
Pierre Dupont, a master carpet-maker of the Savonnerie (see 
below), gives his opinion in 1632 that the introduction of carpet¬ 
making into France was due to the Saracens after their defeat 
by Charles Martel in a.d. 726. But more historically precise 
is the record in the book of crafts {Livrt des metiers) by Etienne 
Boileau, provost of the merchants in Paris (1258-1268), of “ the 
tapicers or makers of (apis sarrasittois,' who say that their craft 
is for the service only of churches or great men like kings and 
nobles.” In the 13th and 14th centuries .Saracen weavers of 
rich and ornamental stuffs were also employed at Venice, which 
was a chief centre for importing Oriental goods, including carpets, 
and distributing them through western Europe. Dr Bode, in 
his Vorderasialische Kniipjleppiche, instances Oriental carpets 
with patterns mainly of geometric and angular forms repre.scnted 
in frescoes and other paintings by Domenico di Bartolo (1440), 
Niccolo di Buonaccorso (1450), Lippo Memmi (1480) and others. 

Of greater interest perhaps, and especially as throwing light 
upon the trade in, if not the making of, carpets in England 
somewhat in the method of contemporary Turkey carpets, is 
the specimen represented in Plate III. fig. 6. This may have 
been made in England, where foreign workmen, especially 
Flemings, were from early times often encouraged to settle in 
order to develop industries, amongst which pile carpet-making 
probably and tapestry-weaving certainly were included. The 
earliest record of tapestry-weaving works in England is that of 
William .Sheldon’s at Barcheston, Warwickshire, in 1509, and, 
besides wall hangings, carpets of tapestry-weaving were also 
possibly made there.- The cut pile carpet belonging to Lord 
Verulam (Plate III. fig. 6) was perhaps made at Norwich. It 
has a repeating and simply contrived continuous pattern of 
carnations and intertwining stems with a large lozenge in the 
centre bearing the royal arms of England with the letters E. R. 
(Elizabeth Regina) and the date 1570. It also has the arms of 
the borough of Ipswich Md those of the family of Harbottle. 
The sequence or continuity of its border pattern fails in the 
comers at one end of the rug or carpet in a way very common 
to many Asia Minor and Spanish carpets (see Plate 1 . fig. 3, 
Plate II. fig. 4, and Plate IV. fig. 10): not, however, to the majority 
of Persian carpets (see Plate 111 . fig. 7, and Plate IV. fig. 8). A 
large cut pile carpet in the Victoria and Albert Museum has a 
repeating pattern of star devices, rather Moorish in style, with 
the inscription on one end of the border, “ Feare God and Keep 
His Commandments, made in the yeare 1603,” and in the field 
the shield of arms of Sir Edward Apsley of Thakeham, Sussex, 
impaling those of his wife, Elizabeth Elmes of Lifford, Northamp¬ 
tonshire. This may have been made in England. A carpet of 
very similar design, especially in its border, is to be seen in a 
painting by Marc Gheeraedts of the conference at old Somerset 
House of English and Spanish plenipotentiaries (1604), now in 
the National Portrait Gallery, London. A more important and 

' The tapUsiers sarrasinois were apparently the makers of pilerf 
or velvety carpets, and have always been written about in contra¬ 
distinction to the tapUsiers de haute lisse or tapissiers uostrei, who it 
appears did not weave piled or velvety material, but made tapestry- 
woven hhngings and coverings for furniture. 

* In Hakluyt’s Voyages mention is made of directions having been 
given to Morgan Hubblethome, a dyer, to proceed (about 1579) to 
Persia to learn the arts of dyeing and of making carprts. 
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finer carpet belongs to the Girdlers’ Company (Plate IV. fig. 8), 
and is of Persian design, into which are introduced the arms of 
the company, shields with eagles, and white panels with English 
letters, the monogram of Robert Bell the master in 1634, but 
this was made at I..ahore ' to his order. 

Before dealing with later phases of the carpet industry in 
England, mention may now be made of Spanish carpets, of 
Europ)ean as distinct from Saracenic or Persian 
design; the making of them dates at least from the 
end of the 15th century or the beginning of the 16th 
century. It is only within recent years that specimens of them 
have been obtained for public collections, and at present little 
is known of the fiictories in Spain whence they came. A large 
and most interesting series is shown in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and a portion of one of the earlier of the Spanish cut 
pile carpets in that museum is given in Plate IV. fig. 10. The 
inner repeating pattern has suggestions of a lingering Moorish 
influence, but a superior version of it with belter definition is to be 
seen in extant bits of Spanish shuttle-woven silks of the i6th 
century. The border of distorted dragon-like creatures is of a 
Kenais.sance style, and this style is more pronounced in other 
Spanish carpets having borders of poorly treated Italian j6th- 
century pilaster ornament. Beside cut pile, many Spanish 
carpets of the 17th and 18th centuries have looped and flat 
surfaces, and bear Spanish names and in.scriptions: many too are 
of needlework in tent or cross stitch. 

Another interesting class of very fine pile carpets that has also 
become known comparatively recently to collectors is the so- 
called Polish carpets, generally made of silk pile for 
carped. ornament, which is distinctively Oriental, and of 
gold and silver thread textile for the ground, very 
much after the manner of early 17th-century Brusa fabrics. 
Many of these carpets are in the Czartorvski collection at Cracow. 
They arc discussed by Dr Btale in his treatise on Oriental carpets 
already referred to. European coats of arms of the persons for 
whom they were made are often introduced into them, .sometimes 
different in workmanship from that of the carpets, though there 
arc .specimen.s in which the workmanship is the same throughout. 
'J’he details of their designs consist for the most part of arabesques 
and long curved serrated leaves similar to such as arc commonly 
used in Rhodian pottery decoration of the 16th century, though 
more typical of those so frequent in 17th-century Turkish 
ornament. Various considerations lead to the conclusion that 
these so-called Polish carpets were probably made in cither 
Constantinople or Damascus (tapete Damasehini frequently 
occur in Venetian inventories of the i6th century) rather than, as 
has been thought, by the Persian workmen employed at the 
Mazarski silk factory which lasted for a short period only during 
the 18th century at Sleucz in Poland. 

The European carpet manufactory, of which a continuous 
history for some two hundred and fifty years is recorded with 
cxceptionid completeness, is that which has been 
under successive regimes, royal, imperial 
Pnaet! * 1 "*^ republican, in France—at the Hotel des Gobelins 
in Paris. Seventy years before its organization under 
Colbert in 1667 as a state manufactory {Manufacture Royale des 
Meubles de la Couronne), Henry IV. had founded royal art work¬ 
shops for all sorts of decorative work, at the Louvre ; and here in 
1604 a workroom was established for making Oriental carpets by 
the side of that which existed for making tapis fiamands. In 
1610 letters patent were granted to the Sieur Fortier, who has 
been reputed to Ije the first inventor in France of the art of 
making in silk and wool real Turkey and other piled carpets with 
grounds of gold thread, which must have been sumptuous 
fabrics probably resembling the so-called Polish carpets of this 
date. Some ten years later it is recorded that Pierre Dupont and 
Simon Lourdet started a pile caipet (tapis vdouUs) manufactory 
at Chaillot (Paris) in large premises which liad been used for the 
manufacture of soap—^whence the name of “ Savonnerie.” To 
this converted manufactory were transferred in 1631 the carpet- 
' The Royal Factory at Lidiorc was established by Akbar the Great 
in the i6th century. 
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makers from the Louvre, and under the direct patronages of the 
crown it continued its operations for many years at Chaillot. It 
was not until 1828 that the making of lapis de la Savonnene 
(pile carpets of a fine velvety character) was transferred to the 
Hotel des Gobelins. Here, in contradistinction to the Savonnerie 
carpets, are made others which, like those of Beauvais (where 
a manufactory of hangings and carpets was established by 
Colbert in 1664), are tapis ras or nun-piled carpets, being of 
tapestry-weaving, as also are those made by old-established 
firms at Aubusson and at Felletin, where the manufacture 
was flourishing, at the former place in 1732 and at the latter 
in 1737 - 

Returning now to England, there are evidences towards the 
end of the 17th century, if not earlier, that Walloon and Flemish 
makers of Turkey pile carpets had settled and set up works in 
different parts of the country. A protective charter, for instance, 
was granted in 1701 by William III. to weavers in Axminster and 
Wilton. The ultimate celebrity of the pile carpet industry at 
Wilton was due mainly to the interest taken in it during the 
earlier part of the 18th century by Henry, earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery, who in the course of his travels abnmd collected 
certain French and Walloon carpet-makers to work for him in 
Wiltshire—over them he put two Frenchmen, Antoine Dufossy 
and Pierre Jemale. More notable, however, than these is PAre 
Norbert, who naturalized himself as an Englishman, changed his 
name to Parisot, and started a manufactory of pile carpets and a 
training school in the craft at Fulham about 1751. In 1753 he 
wrote and published “ An account of the new manufactory of 
Tapestry after the manner of that at the Gobelins, and of carpets 
after the manner of that at Chaillot {i.e. Savonnerie) now under¬ 
taken at Fulham by Mr Peter Parisot.’’ Two refugee French 
carpet-makers from the. Savonnerie had arrived in London in 
1750, and started weaving a specimen carpet in Westminster. 
Parisot, having found them out, induced the duke of Cumberland 
to furnish funds for their removal to better workrooms at 
Paddington. The carpet when finished was presented by the 
duke to the princess dowager of Wales. Parisot quarrelled with 
his two employees, enticed others to come over, and then removed 
the carpet works from Paddington to Fulham. A worker, 
J. Baptiste Grignon, writing to “ Mr Parisot in Foulleme Manu¬ 
factory,” mentions the marked preference “ shown by the 
English court for velvet,” and how much a “ chair-back he had 
worked in the manner of the Savonnerie had been admired.” 
Correspondence pubTished in the Nouvelles Archives de Part 
franfais (1878) largely relates to the efforts of the French govern¬ 
ment to stop the emigration to England of workers from the 
Gobelins and the Savonnerie. Parisot's Fulham works were sold 
up in 1755. He then tried to start a manufactory at Exeter, but 
apparently without success, as in 1756 his Exeter stock was sold 
in the Great Piazza auction rooms. Covent Garden. Joseph 
Baretti (Dr Johnson’s friend), writing from Plymouth on the 
18th of April 1760, alludes to his having that morning visited 
the Exeter manufactory of tapisseries de Gobelins “ founded by 
a distinguished anti-Jesuit—the renowned Father Nobert.” 
Previously to this a Mr Passavant of Exeter “ had received in 
1758 a premium from the Society of Arts of London for making a 
carpet in ” imitation of those brought from the East and called 
Turky carpets.” Similar premiums had been awarded by the 
society in 1737 to a Mr Moore of Chiswell Street, Moorfields, and 
to a Mr Whitty of Axminster. In 1759 a society’s premium was 
won by Mr Jeffer of Frome. In the Transaction: of ike Society, 
vol. i., dated 1783, it is stated that by their rewards, the manu¬ 
facture of “ Turky carpets is now established in different parts of 
the kingdom, and brought to a degree of elegance and beauty 
which the Turky carpets never attained.” Such records os 
these convey a fair notion of the sporadic attempts which im¬ 
mediately preceded a systematic manufacture of pile carpets in 
this country. Whilst the Wilton industry survived, that actually 

’ A wealthy serge-maker of Swiss nationality, who had been 
settled for some years in Exeter, and bought up the plant of Parisot's 
Exeter works. (See Bulletin de la sociiti de I'histoire de Part franpait, 
p. 97, vol. 1875 to 1878.) 
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carried on at Axrainster died towards the end of the 18th centurj', 
and the name of Axminster like that of Savonnerie carpets now 
perpetuates the memory of a locally deceased manufactory, 
much as in a parallel way Brussels carpets seem to owe their name 
to the renown of Brussels as an important centre in the isth and 
16th centuries for tapestry-weaving. 

Before the existence of steam-driven carpel-making machinery 
in England, employers, following the example set by the French, 
applied the Jacquard apparatus, for regulating and 
facilitating the weaving of patterns, to the hand 
manufacture of carpets. 'I'his was early in the 19th 
century ; a great acceleration in producing English carpets oc¬ 
curred, severely threatening the industry as pursued (largely for 
tapis ras) at Tournai in Belgium, at Nimes, Abbeville, Aubusson, 
Beauvais, Tourcoing and Lannoy in France. The severity of 
the competition, however, was still more increased when English 
enterprise, developing the inventions of Erastus B. Bigelow 
(1814-1879) of America and Mr William Wood of JCngland, 
took the lead in perfecting Jacquard weaving carpet looms 
worked by steam, which resulted in the settingup of many power- 
loom carpet manufactories in tlie United Kingdom. It was 
not until 1880 that French pile carpet manufacturers began 
to adopt similar carpet power-looms, importing them from 
England. 

These machines for weaving pile carpets, either looped (bouele) 
as in Brussels, or cut (veloute) as in Wilton or Axminster carpets, 
were similar in all respects to such as had been in use by the 
important English manufacturers—Crosslcy of Halifax, Templeton 
of Glasgow, Humphreys of Kidderminster, Southwell of Bridg¬ 
north, and others. A so-called tapestry carpet weaving-loom 
was invented by Richard Whytock of Edinburgh in 183s, but 
it was not brought to sufficient completeness for sustained 
manufacture until 1855. 'J'he essential feature of Mr Whytock’s 
process was that the warp-threads were dyed and parti-coloured, 
in such a way that when woven the several points of colour 
formed the pattern of the whole fabric. Athough the name 
“ tapestry ” is used, the texture of these wares has but a remote 
likeness to that of hand-made tapestry hangings and carpets 
such as those of the Gobelins and Aubusson manufactories, nor 
is it the same as the texture of Brussels carpets. Machine-made 
tapestry carpets are also called “ ingrain ” carpets, because the 
wool or worsted is dyed in the grain, i.e. before manufacture. 
Germany in her manufacture of carpets resorts chiefly to the 
“ ingrain ” process, but in rommon with Holland and Belgium 
she produces pile (looped and cut) carpets from power-looms. 
In the United States of America there are many similar and very 
important carpet manufactories; and Austria produces fine cut 
pile carpets (vdoutes), the designs of which are largely derived 
from those of the Aubusson tapestry-woven caxpets'{tapis ras). 

Lengths or pieces of felt and other substantial material are 
frequently made for floor and stair carpeting, and are often 
printed with patterns. These of course come into quite another 
class technically. The technological aspects of the several 
branches of carpet manufacture by machinery are treated in 
the articles on Textile-Printing and Weaving. Briefly, the 
products of carpet manufacture practically fall into three main 
divisions: (i) Pile carpets {tapis moquettes) which are cither 
looped {houcti) or cut {veloute); (2) flat surface carpets {lapis ras) 
as in hand tapestry-woven material; and (3) printed stufis 
used for carpeting. 

Whilst the pr^uction of carpets by steam power predomi¬ 
nates in Europe and the United States of America, and at 
one time appeared to be giving the coup de grace to 
ca^ts by hand, there has been in 
arpete. Kcent times a revival in this latter, and many carpets 
of characteristic modem design, several of them 
made in England, are due to the influence of the late William 
Morris, who devoted much of his varied energies to tapestry 
weaving and pilfe carpet weaving by hand, both of which crafts 
are being fostered: as cottage industries in parts of Ireland, as 
well as m Englai^. *At tlM same time leading English carpet 
manufacturers continue to produce hand-n^e carpets as 


occasion requires. In France a much more systematic existence 
of tapestry weaving and pile carpet making by hand has been 
maintained and is of course attributable to the perennial activity 
of the state tapestry works in Paris (at the Gobelins workshops) 
and in Beauvais, and of correspunding works managed by private 
enterprise at Aubusson and elsewhere. 

Designing patterns for English carpet manufacture is now 
more organized than it was, and greater thought and invention 
are given to devising ornament suitable to the purpo.se of floor 
coveri^s. Before 1850 and for a few years later, rather rude 
realistic representations of animals and botanical forms (decadent 
versions of Savonnerie designs) were often wrought in ruga and 
carpets, and survivals of these are still to be met with, but the 
lessons that have been subsequently derived from intelligent study 
of Oriental designs have resulted in the definite designing of 
conventional forms for surface patterns. The early movement 
in this direction owes much to the teaching of Owen Jones, 
and in its later and rather freer phases the Morris influence has 
bwn powerful. .Schools of art at Glasgow, at Manchc.stcr, Bir¬ 
mingham and elsewhere in the United Kingdom have trained 
and continue to train de.signers, whose work has contributed 
to the formation of an English style with a new note, which, as 
a French writer puts it, has created a .sensation in France, in 
German)’, in fact in all Europe and America. 

France retains that facility of execution and liveliness in 
invention which have been nurtured for over three hundred 
years by systeiiMtic governmental solicitude for education 
in decorative design and enterprise in perfecting manufacture. 
Her Aubusson and Savonnerie carpets have maintained u style 
of design in form and colour entirely different from any that 
clearly throws back to Oriental principles, and many of the 
designs for the finer and larger of these carpets are schemed 
with large central oval panels, garlands of flowers and fantastic 
frames very much on the plan of what is frequently to be seen 
in the decoration of ceilings. At the same time the style called 
I’art nouveau has become developed. It largely grows from 
very fanciful dispositions of free-growing natural forms, as well 
as curiously curved and tenuous forms, many of which are 
bone-like and fibre-like in character, flat in treatment and rather 
thin and wa.shy in colour, and its influence has slightly percolated 
into designs for pile carpets. This style, sometimes intermixed 
with the more robust, less fantastic and rather fuller-coloured 
English style, has found followers in England, America and 
Germany, but the bulk of the designs now used in power carpet 
looms seems to be mainly of Oriental descent. 

The more important art museums in Europe contain collections 
of Oriental carpets, and the history of many is fairly well estab¬ 
lished. The subject has become one of serious study, the results 
of which have been published and elucidated by means of well- 
pecuted coloured reproductions of carpets and rugs presen’cd 
in both public and private collections. 

BiBLiocRAi’iiy.— (1) An Account 0/ the New Manultirlnry of 
Tapestry after the manner of that at the Oobelins ; and of Carpets 
after the manner of that at Chailtot, &-e., now undertaken at Tulham, 
by Mr Peter Parisot (London, Dodsley, 1753, 8vo). This is prob¬ 
ably the only account of carpet-makuig in England during the iStli 
cuntury; it is of peculiar inteiest in that respect, and as containing 
a statement that '' the Manufacture of Chaillot is altogether of wool, 
and worked in the manner of Velvet, All .sorts of Figures of Men 
and Animals may !«■ imitated in this work ; but Fruits and Flowers 
answer better; and the properost employment for this Art is to 
make Carpets and all sorts of Skreens." (2) Essai sur I’histoire et 
la situation actuelle de I'industrie des tapisseries et tapis, by W. 
Choequeel (Paris, 1863). (3) Vol. xi, of Reports on the Paris Uni~ 
versal Exhibition of iSOy, containing “ Report on Carpets, Tapestry 
and other stuffs for Furniture," by Matthew Digby Wyatt, 

F. S.A. (1868). In reviewing the modem products shown at the 
exhibition, Sir Digby Wyatt discus.scs at some length the aesthetics 
of carpet design. (4) Rritish Manufacturing Industries, edited by 

G. Phillips Bevan, " Carpets," by Christopher Fres-scr (London, 
1876). (5) Attorimtalische Tippichmusternach Bildern und Originalen 
des xv.-xvi. Jahrhunderts, by Julius Lessing (Berlin, 1877), Numerous 
refciencee are made in tins illustrated work to the carpet designs 
that occur in paintings by Italian and Flemish masters. (6) Eastern 
Carpets, by Vincent J. BMnnaon, with water-colour drawings by E. 
Julia Robinson (London, 1882, large 4to), In ibis publication. 
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Plate 111. 



o. 6. -CUT rn.n vvoksted cakpet. 
iii;akin(; kovai, arms of enc.i-anii with 
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Fin. 7.-VERY FINE CUT PITE PERSIAN CARPET KNOWN AS THE 
HOLY CARPET OL' THE MOSyUE AT ARDEBIL. 
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iMG. 9 .—C'ORXER OF A CUT I'JI.K CARl’ET OF PERSIAN 
MANUFACTURE. IGth CENTUKV. 
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Fto. S. - FINK CUT PII.E I.AIIOKF CARPET (c. 
If.()4l DEKONOING To THE OIRni.KKS' COM¬ 
PANY AND PRF.SF.RA’ED IN’ THEIR HAUL IN 
UONDON, OF PERSIAN DESIGN. 




Kiu. it>.—CUT PII.E CARPET OF SPANISH MANUFACTURE. 
EARLY KiTH CENTUKV. 





















CARPET-BAGGER—CARPINI 


” ‘®" y®“" *''® I"®™ >“™«i workR bv RicKi 
and Bode, there are two examples, one ascritied to the manufuctory 
one to tlie supposed manufactory o7 
the 17th century at War»w By the light of later and more com' 
pl<*te mv^tJgftti^s Mr Rolilnson's ascriptions arc' Hcarcelv lx)rne 
*’y Herbert Coxon (I,ondon, 18K4, 8vo). 
it (I-eipzig, i8yi); a 

'■cftTencc (containing thirty-six illustrations) of 
manufacturing, archaMlogical and artistic interest, (y) Jahrbuch 
wl I'ih '*« AlUrhddtsten Kadrhausfs. 

t Containing an important and finely illus- 

Allerhochsten Kaiserhauses," by Alois Ricgl, in the course of which 
S'®' ‘‘ the designs in Persian MS. illustra- 

®®tal work and those of carpets. (10) Orienial 
Carpefj, published by the Austrian Commercial Museum^ (Engli-sh 
edition by t. I’utdon Clarke) (Vienna, iSyz- iSyb). This contains a 
monograplis by I. Stockel, Smyrna ; Dr tVilliam Bode, 
Kobinson, Txmdon ; M. Gerspach, Paris: T. A 
( luircliill, Tehran; Sir George Birdwood, I,otidon; C. Purdoii 
larkc, I^ndon ; and Alois Riegl, Vienna, and a preface by A. von 
Scala, Vienna. (11) Annent OHental Cw/iets, a supplement to the 
aUive, four parts containing twenty-five plates with text (Leipzig, 

yio^ large folio). (12) T^»(f(;raiiaf/S(7ie KiiUI>fiel'/>irhe aus dluter 

XetJ. by Wilhelm Bode (Leipzig, lyoi). This learned treatise gives 
"“KRo^tivc notes upon tlie production of the so-called 
1 ohsh carjicts and of Spanish carjicts. (i.p Ein orientalischer 
Ji'pptch vomjahre jsos und die dlksten orieHtalischen TfhbklK.hv 
Alois Rie^l (Berlin, 1805). coloured illustration is given of a pile 
curtain with a triple niche desiifn and an Armenian inscription tnat 
It was made by “ (kirzi the Artist " to the glory of the church of 
St Ilripsimc -an Armenian martyr. Tlie date 651 appears in the 
inscription, but Kiegl adduces valid reasons for reading it as the 
equivalent of a.d. 1202. -Another pile carpet of conventional garden 
design, probably not of earlier manufacture than 14th century is 
also illustrated and carefully discussed, especially in connexion w'itb 
the appearance in it of well-authenticated Sassanid devices—streams 
with fishes and birds, &c. (14) Report on Carpets at the Paris 
Jixhthtiioii of /goo, by Ferdinand Leborgne (lyoi, 8vo). (is) 
Orient^ Rugs, by John Kimberly Mumford (London, lyoi), con¬ 
tains twenty-four colour-plate and autotype reproductions of rugs 
and eight photo-engravings of phases of the rug industry—amongst 
wlueU flatter are; “A Nomad Studio,” ” Kurdish Gh'ls at the 
1.00m Boy Weavers of Tabriz," and a " Rug Market in Iran." 

(16) Rugs, Orienial and Occidental, by Rosa Belle Holt (Chicago, 
lyoi), well illustrated, with colour-plate reproductions of various 
type.s of mgs. including less known Chinese and Navajo specimens. 

(17) The Art Workers' Quarterly, voU iii. No. ii. July 1904; article 

on the pile carpet belonging to the Worsliipful Company of Girdlers 
of the City of London, by A. F. Kendrick, with a colour-plate of 
this remarkable carpet, made to the order of the mmstcr of the com¬ 
pany in 1O34 at Lahore, (18) Journal of Indian , 4 rt and Industry c 
Indian Carpets and Rugs (parts 87 to 134) (lAiiidon, 1905 aiid 
lyofi). Upwards of ninety-nine illustrations of many varieties of 
Indian and Persian carpets are given in this publication, a large 
nuralx-r showing debased vetsions of fine designs, e.g. some from the 
Punjab, Warangal, Mirzapur and Elura; those from Yarkand 
exhibit Tatar and Chinese influences, (ly) A History of Oriental 
Cat pets before iSoo, by F. R. Martin, published by Ihe State Printing 
OHice in Vienna (Bernard Quarifeh, London, 1906). This contains 
a series of excellent niprodiictions in colours of Oriental cartmts, 
many of which, being presents to kings of Sweden by the shah 
of Persia in the 17th century, arc to be seen in the castles of Stodc- 
holm and Cxipenhagen -others arc in the Imperial Museum at 
Constantinople or belong to private ou-ners, (. 4 . S. C.) 

CARPET-BAGGER, a political slang term for a person who 
stands as a candidate for election in a locality in which he is a 
stranger. It is particularly used of such a candidate sent down 
by the central party organisation. The term was first used in 
the western states of America of speculative bankers who were 
said to have started business with no other property than what 
they could carry in a carpet-bag, and absconded when they 
failed. The term became of general use in American politics 
in the reconstruction period after the Civil War, as a term 
of contempt for the northern political adventurers in the South 
who, by the help of the negro vote, gained control of the ad¬ 
ministration. 

CARPET-KNIGHT, properly one who has been knighted in 
time of peace on the carpet before the king’s throne, and not 
on the field of battle as an immediate reward for valour. It is 
used as a term of reproach for a soldier who stays at home, 
and avoids active service and its hardships, with a particular 
Tcfcrence to the empet of a lady’s chamber, in which such a 
faineant soldier lingers. 
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CARPI, fflROLAHO DA (lS®**"tSS6), Italian histdricBl and 
portrait painter, bom at Ferrara, was one of Benvenuto Garo- 
falo’s best pupils. Becoming infatuated with the work of Cor- 
reggio, he quitted Frarara, wrd spent several yeats in copying 
that nwter’s pwntings at Parma, Modena and elsewhere, 
succeeding in aping his mannerisms so well as to be able to 
dispose of his own works as originals by Correggio. It is probable 
that not a few pictures yet attributed to the great painter are in 
reality the work of his parasite. Da Carpi’s best paintings are 
a Descent of the Holy Spirit, in the church of St Francis at 
Rovigo ; a Madonna, an Adoration of the Magi, and a St 
Catharine, at Bologna; and the St George and the St Jerome, 
at P’errara. 

CARPI, UGO DA, Italian 15th-century painter, was long held the 
inventor of the art of painting in chiaroscuro, afterwards brought 
to such perfection by Parmigiano and by Baltasar Peruzzi of 
Siena. The researches of Michael Huber (17z 7-1804) and J ohann 
Gottlob Immanuel Hreitkopf (1719-1794) have proved, however, 
that this art was known and practised in Germany by Johann 
Ulrich Pilgrim (Wachtlin) and Nikolaus Alexander Mair (1450- 
f. 1520), at least as early as 1499, while the date of the oldest 
of Da Carpi’s prints is 1518. Printing in chiaro.scura is performed 
by using several blocks. Da Carpi usually employed three— 
one for the outline and darker shadows, another for the lighter 
shadows, and a third for the half-tint. By means of them he 
printed engravings after several pictures and afte^some of the 
cartoons of Rwhael. Of these a Sybil, a Desemt from the 
Cross, and a History of Simon the Sorcerer are the most 
remarkable. 

CARPI, a Dacian tribe established upon the lower Danube 
from the ist century b.c. They rose to considerable power 
during the 3rd century a.d., and claiming to be superior to the 
Goths accordingly demanded that their incursions into Roman 
territory likewise should be bought off by tribute. When this 
was refused they invaded in force, but were beaten back by the 
emperor Philip, After this they joined with the Goths in their 
successful inroads until both nations were defeated by Claudius 
Gothicus. lAter, after repeated defeats under Diocletian and 
Galerius, they were taken under Roman protection and the 
greater part establighed in the provinces of Pannonia and 
Moesia; some were left beyond the Danube, and they are last 
heard of as allies of the Huns and Sciri in the time of Theodosius 
1 . Ptolemy speaks of Harpii and a town Harpis. This Was no 
doubt the form the name assumed in the mouths of their 
Germanic neighbours, Bastamac and Goths. (E. H. M.) 

CARPI, a town and episcopal see of Emilia, Italy, in the 
province of Modena, 9 m. N.N.W. by rail from the town of 
Modena. Pop. (1905) 7118 (town), 27,135 (commune). It is 
the junction of a branch line to Reggio ncll’ Emilia via Correggio, 
and the centre of a fertile agricultural district. Carpi contains 
several Renaissance buildings of interest, the facade of the old 
cathedral (an early Romanesque building in origin, with some 
early i5th-oentury frescoes), the new cathedral (after 1513), 
perhaps the nave of S. Niccold ohd a palace, all being by 
Baldassare Peruzzi: while the prince’s palace (with a good 
court and a chapel containing frescoes by Bernardino Losohi of 
Parma, 1489-1540) and the colonnades opposite the theatre 
are also good. These, and the fortifications, are all due to 
Alberto Pio of Carpi, a pupil of Aldus Manutius, expelled in 
* 5*5 by Charles V., the principality being given to the house of 
Este. 

GAHPIMI, JOANNES DE PLANO, the first noteworthy Euro¬ 
pean explorer of the Mongol empire (in the 13th century), 
and the author of the earliest important Western work on 
northern and central Asia, Russian Europe, and other regions 
of the Tatar dominion. He appears to have been a native of 
Umbria, where a place formerly called Plan del Carpine, but now 
Piano della Magione, stands near Perugia, on the road to Cortona. 
He was one of the companions and disciples of his countryman 
St Francis of Assisi, and from sundry indications can ha^ly 
have been youi^er than the latter, bom in 1182. Joannes bore 
a high repute in the order, and took a foremost part in the 
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propagation of its teaching in northern Europe, holding suc¬ 
cessively the offices of warden (custos) in Saxony, and of provincial 
(mimsier) of Germany, and afterwards of Spain, perhaps of 
Barhary, and of Cologne. He was in the last pn.st at the time of 
the great Mongol invasion of eastern Europe and of the disastrous 
battle of Liegnitz (April 9, 1241), which threatened to cast 
JCuropean Christendom beneath the feet of barbarous hordes. 
The dread of the Tatars was, however, still on men’s mind four 
years later, when Pope Innocent IV. despatched the first formal 
(latholic mission to the Mongols (1245), partly to protest against 
the latter’s invasion of Christian lands, partly to gain trustworthy 
information regarding the hordes and their purpo.ses; behind 
there may have lurked the beginnings of a policy much developed 
in after-time—that of opening diplomatic intercourse with a 
power whose alliance might be invaluable against Islam. 

At the head of this mission the pope placed Friar Joannes, 
at this time certainly not far from sixty-five years of age ; and 
to his discretion nearly everything in the accomplishment of 
the mission seems to have been left. The legate started from 
Lyons, where the pope then resided, on Easter day (April 16, 

1245) , accompanied by another friar, one Stephen of Bohemia, 
who broke down at Kanev near Kiev, and was left behind. 
After seeking counsel of an old friend, Wenceslaus, king of 
Bohemia, Carpini was joined at Breslau by another Minorite, 
Benedict the Pole, appointed to act as interpreter. The on¬ 
ward joumi^ lay by Kiev ; the Tatar posts were entered at 
Kanev; ancr thence the route ran acro.ss the Dnieper (Neper, 
Nepere, in Carpini and Benedict) to the Don and Volga (Kthil in 
Benedict; Carpini is the first Western to give us the modem 
name). Upon the last-named stood the Ordu or camp of Batu, 
the famous conqueror of eastern Europe, and the supreme 
Mongol commander on the western frontiers of the empire, as 
well as one of the most senior princes of the house of Jenghiz. 
Here the envoys, with their presents, had to pass between two 
fires, before being presented to the prince (beginning of April 

1 246) . Batu ordered them to proceed onward to the court of 
the supreme khan in Mongolia ; and on Easter day once more 
(April 8, 1246) they started on the second and most formidable 
part of their journey—“ so ill,” writes the legate, “ that we could 
scarcely sit a horse ; and throughout all that Lent our food had 
been nought but millet with salt and water, and with only snow 
melted in a kettle for drink.” Their bodies were tightly bandaged 
to enable them to endure the excessive fatigue of this enormous 
ride, which led them across the Jaec or Ural river, and north of 
the Caspian and the Aral to the Jaxartes or Syr Daria (quidam 
fluviHS tmgttus cujus nomen tpuiramus), and the Mahommedun 
cities which then stood on its banks; then along the shores of 
the Dzungarian lakes; and so forward, till, on the feast of St 
Mary Magdalene (July 22), they reached at last the imperial 
camp called Sira Orda (i.e. Yellow Pavilion), near Karakorum 
and the Orkhon river—^this stout-hearted old man having thus 
ridden something like 3000 m. in 106 days. 

Since the dealii of Okkodai the imperial authority had been 
in interregnum. Kuyuk, Okkodai's eldest son, had now been 
designated to the throne; his formal election in a great Kurttltai, 
or diet of the tribes, took place while the friars were at Sira Orda, 
along with 3000 to 4000 envoys and deputies from all parts of 
Asia and eastern Europe, bearing homage, tribute and presents. 
They afterwards, on the 24th of August, witnessed the formal 
entlironement at another camp in the vicinity called the Golden 
Ordu, after which they were presented to the emperor. It was 
not till November that they got their dismissal, hiring a letter 
to the pope in Mongol, Arabic and Latin, which was little else 
than a brief imperious assertion of the khan’s office as the scourge 
of God. Then commenced their long winter journey homeward ; 
often they had to lie on the bare snow, or on the ground scraped 
bare of snow with the traveller’s foot. They reached Kiev on the 
Qth of June 1247. There, and on their further journey, the 
Slavonic Christians welcomed them as risen from tiie dead, with 
festive hospitality. ^Crossing the Rhine at Cologne, they found 
the pope still at Lyions, and there delivered their report and the 
khan’s letter. *. 


Not long afterwards Friar Joannes was rewarded with the 
archbishopric of Antivari in Dalmatia, and was sent as legate 
to St Louis. The date of his death may be fixed, with the help 
of the Franciscan Martyrology and other authorities, as the ist 
of August 1252 ; hence it is clear that John did not long survive 
the hardships of his journey. 

He recorded the information that he had collected in a work, 
variously entitled in the MSS. Historia Mongalorum quas nos 
Tartaros appeUamus, and Liber Tartarorum, or Tatarorum. This 
treatise is divided into eight ample chapters on the country, 
climate, manners, religion, character, history, policy and tactics 
of the Tatars, and on the best way of opposing them, followed by 
a single (ninth) chapter on the regions passed through. The 
book thus answers to its title. Like some other famous medieval 
itineraries it shows an entire absence of a traveller's or author's 
egotism, and contains, even in the last chapter, scarcely any 
personal narrative. Carpini was not only an old man when 
he went cheerfully upon this mission, but was, as we know 
from accidental evidence in the annals of his order, a fat and 
heavy man (vir gravis et corpulenlus), insomuch that during his 
preachings in Germany he was fain, contrary to Franciscan pre¬ 
cedent, to ride a donkey. Yet not a word approaching more 
nearly to complaint than those which we have quoted above 
appears in his narrative. His book, both as to personal and 
geographical detail, is inferior to that written a few years later 
by a younger brother of the same Order, Louis lX.’s most 
noteworthy envoy to the Mongols, William of Ruhrouck or 
Rubruquis. But in spite of these defects, due partly to his con¬ 
ception of his task, and in spite of the credulity with which hi: 
incorporates the Oriental tales, sometimes of childish absurdity, 
from which Rubruquis is so free. Friar Joannes' lltsliiria is in 
many ways the chief literary memorial of European overland 
expansion before Marco Polo. It first revealed the Mongol 
world to Catholic Christendom ; its account of Tatar manners, 
customs and history is perhaps the best treatment of the 
subject by any Christian writer of the middle ages. We may 
especially notice, moreover, its four name-lists:—of the nations 
conquered by the Mongols ; of the nations which had up to this 
time (1245-1247) successfully resisted ; of the Mongol princes ; 
and of the witnesses to the truth of his narrative, including 
various merchants trading in Kiev whom he had met. All these 
catalogues, unrivalled in Western medieval literature, arc of the 
utmost historical value. To the accuracy of Carpini’s statements 
upon Mongol life, a modern educated Mongol, Galsang Gomboyev, 
has borne detailed and interesting testimony (sec Melanges asial. 
tires du Bullet. Hist. Fhilol. de I'Acad. Imp. de St-l’etersbnurg, 
ii. p. 650, 1856). 

■The book must have been prepared immediately after the 
return of the traveller, for the Friar Salimbeni, who met him in 
France in the year of his return (1247), pives us these interesting 
particulars :—“ He was a clever and conversable man, well 
lettered, a great diseourser, and full of a diversity of experience. 
... He wrote a big book about the Tattars (sic), and about other 
marvels that he had seen, and whenever he felt weary of telling 
about the Tattars, he would cause that book of his to be read, as 
I have often heard and seen ” (“Chron. Fr. Salimbeni Parmensis” 
in Monum. Histor. ad Prov. et Placent. pertinenlia, Parma, 1857). 

For a long time the work was but partially known, and that 
chiefly through an abridgment in the vast compilation of Vin¬ 
cent of Beauvais (Speculum llistoriale) made in the generation 
following the traveller's own, and printed first in 1473. Hakluyt 
(J598) and Bergeron (1634) published portions of the original 
work; but the complete and genuine text was not printed till 
1838, when it was put forth by the late M. D’Avezac, an editorial 
masterpiece, embodied (1839) in the 4th volume of the liecueil 
de voyages et de memoires of the Geographical Society of Paris. 

Joannes’ companion, Benedictus Polonus, also left a brief 
narrative taken down from his oral relation. This was first 
publishecj by M. D’Avezac in the work just named. 

The following four MSS. may be noticed; (i) “Corpus,” i.e. 
Coqjus Christi College, Cambridge, No, i8i ; (2) “ Petau," i.e. 
Leiden University, 77 (formerly 104)—both these are certainly earlier 
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than 1300 ; (3) " Colbfrt." i.e. Paris, National Library, Ponds Lat. 
2477, of about 1350 ; (4) " I^ondon-Lumlpy,” i.e. London, British 
Museum, MSS. Reg. 13 A xiv.. of late I3tli century. Three other 
MSS. certainly exist; yet six more are perhaps to be found, but 
none of ttiesc possesses the value of those given almve. Besides 
the editions referred to in the body of tlie article, we may also men¬ 
tion (i) 1 ’. Uirolamo Golubovicli, Biblinteca bio-hihliografiia della 
Terra Santa e dell' Oriente Framescano (lyo6), vol. i. (1215-1300), pp. 
100-213; (2) William of Ruhruch . . . with . . . John of Han de 
Carpine, edited by W. W. Rockhill, Haklnyt Society (1900), especi¬ 
ally pp. 1 -30 : (3) C. Raymond Beazley. TMwn of Modern Geography, 
ii. (1901). 270-317, 375-380: iii. 85. 544, 553; and Carpini and 
Rnbrugnis, Hakluyt Society (1003), especially pp. vii.-xviii. 43-144. 
240-205. (H. Y,: C. R. B.) 

CARPOCRATES, a Gnostic of the 2nd century, about whose 
life and opinions comparatively little is known. He is said to 
have been a native of Alexandria and by birth a Jew. His 
family, however, seem to have been converted to Christianity. 
With Epiphanes, his son, he was the leader of a philosophic 
school basing its theories mainly upon Platonism, and striving 
to amalgamate, Plato’s Republic with the Christian ideal of 
human brotherhood. The image of Jesus was crowned along 
with those of Pythagoras, Plato and Aristotle. Carpocrates 
made especial use of the doctrines of reminiscence and pre- 
existence of souls. He regarded the world as formed by inferior 
spirits who are out of harmony with the supreme unity, knowledge 
of which is the true Gnosis. The souls which remember their 
pre-existing state can attain to this contemplation of unity, 
and thereby rise superior to all the ordinary doctrines of religion 
or life. Jesus is but a man in whom this reminiscence is unusually 
strong, and who has consequently attained to unusual spiritual 
excellence and power. To the Gnostic the things of the world 
are worthless ; they are to him matters of indifference. From 
this position it easily followed that actions, being merely external, 
were morally indifferent, and that the true Gnostic should 
aliandon himself to every lust with perfect indifference. The 
express declaration of these antinomian principles is said to have 
been given by Epiphanes. The notorious licentiousness of the 
sect was the carrying out of their theory into practice. 

CARPZOV (Latinized Carpsovius), the name of a family, many 
of whose members attained distinction in Saxony in the 17th 
and i8th centuries as jurists, theologians and statesmen. The 
family traced its origin to Simon Carpzov, who was burgomaster 
of Brandenburg in the middle of the i6tli century, and who left 
two sons, Joachim (d. 1628), master-general of the ordnance in 
the service of the king of Denmark, and Benedikt (1565-1634), 
an eminent jurist. 

Benedikt Carpzov was born in Brandenburg on the 22nd 
of October 1565, and after studying at Frankfort and Witten¬ 
berg, and visiting other German universities, was made doctor 
of laws at Wittenberg in 1590. He was admitted to the faculty 
of law in 1592, appointed professor of institutions in 1599, and 
promoted to the chair Digesti infortiati el novi in 1601. In 
1602 he was summoned by Sophia, widow of the elector 
Christian I. of Saxony, to her court at Colditz, as chancellor, and 
was at the same time appointed councillor of the court of appeal 
at Dresden. After the death of the electress in 1623 he returned 
to Wittenberg, and died there on the 26th of November 1624, 
leaving five sons. He published a collection of writings entitled 
Disputaliones juridicae. 

Benedikt Carpzov (1595-1666), second of the name, was the 
second son of the preceding, and like him was a great lawyer. 
He was bom at Wittenberg on the 27th of May 1595, was at first 
a professor at Leipzig, obtained an honourable post at Dresden 
in 1639, became ordinary of the faculty of jurists at Leipzig 
in 1645, and was named privy councillor at Dresden in 1653. 
Among his works which had a very extensive influence on the 
administration of justice, even beyond the limits of Saxony, are 
Definitiones forenses (1638), Practica nova Imperialis Saxonica 
rerum criminalium (1635), Opus iedsimum iUuslrium Saxomae 
(1646), Processus juris Saxonici (1657), and others. He did 
much, both by his writings and by his official work, to systematize 
the body of German jurisprudence which had resulted from the 
•intersection of the common law of Saxony with the Roman and 
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Canon laws. His last years were spent at Leipzig, and his time 
was entirely devoted to sacred studies. He read the Bible 
through fifty-three times, studying also the comments of Osiander 
and Cramer, and making voluminous notes. These have been 
allowed to remain in manuscript. He died at Leipzig on the 
30th of August 1666. 

Johann Benedikt Carpzov (i6o7-i657),fourth son of the first 
Benedikt, was bom at Rochlitz in 1607. He became professor 
of theology at Leipzig in 1643, made himself chiefly known by 
his Isagoge in Libras Kedesiarum Lutheranarum Symbolieos (pul)- 
lished in 1665), and died at Leipzig on the 22nd of Octoiwr 1657, 
leaving five sons, all of whom attained some literary eminence. 

August Carpzov (1612-1683), son of the first Benedikt, 
distinguished himself as a diplomatist. Born at Colditz on the 
4th of June 1612, he studied at the universities of Wittenlierg, 
Leipzig and Jena, and in 1637 was appointed advocate of the 
court of justice (Hofgrrichl) at Wittenberg. Entering the service 
of Frederick William II., duke of Saxe-Altenburg, he took part 
in the negotiations which led to the peace of Westphalia in 1648, 
and was appointed chancellor by the duke in 1649. Froin 167a 
to 1680 he was chief minister of Ernest I. and Frederick I., 
dukes of Suxe-Coburg-Gotha, and died at Coburg on the 19th 
of November 1683. August, who was a man of earnest piety, 
wrote Der gekreusigte Jesus (1679) and some treatises on 
jurisprudence. 

Johann Gottlob Carpzov (1679-1767), grandson of Johann 
Benedikt, was born at Dresden in 1679. He was educated at 
Wittenberg, Leipzig and Altdorf, became a learned theologian, 
and in 1719 was appointed professor of Oriental languages at 
Leipzig. In 1730 he was made superintendent and first pastor 
at Liibeck. His most important works were the Introductio 
in libras canonicos bibliorum Veteris Teslamenti (1721), Critica 
sacra V.T. (1728), and .Apparatus Hislorieo-rriticus Anliquitalum 
r. Test. (1748). He died at Liibeck on the 7th of April 1767. 

Johann Benedikt Carpzov (1720-1803), great-grandson of 
the first Johann Benedikt, was born at Leipzig, became professor 
of philosophy there in 1747, and in the following year removed 
to Helmstadt as professor of poetry and Greek. In 1749 he was 
i named also professor of theology. He was author of various 
philological works, wrote a dissertation on Mencius, and pub¬ 
lished an edition of Musacus. He died on the 28th of April 1803. 

On llif family of Carjizov, see Dreyliaupt, lieschretbung des 
Saalkreises, Beilagen zu Tlieil 2. S. 2O. 

CARRANZA, BARTOLOMR (150,1-157*). Spanish theologian, 
sometimes called de Miranda or de Carranza y Miranda, younger 
son of Pedro Carranza, a man of noble family, was bom at 
Miranda d’Arga, Navarre, in 1503. He studied (1515-1520) 
at Alcala, where Sancho Carranza, his uncle, was professor; 
entering (1520) the Dominican order, and then (1521-1525) 
at .Salamanca and at Valladolid, where from 1527 he was teacher 
of theology. No Spaniard save Melchior Canus rivalled him in 
learning; students from all parts of Spain flocked to hear .him. 
In 1530 he was denounced to the Inquisition as limiting the papal 
power and leaning to opinions of Erasmus, but the process failed ; 
he was made professor of philosophy and (1533-1539) regent 
in theology. In 1539, as representative to the chapter-general 
of his order he visited Rome ; here he was made doctor of theo¬ 
logy, and while he mixed with the liberal circle associated with 
Juan de Valdes, he had also the confidence of Paul III. Return¬ 
ing to Valladolid, he acted as censor (cualificador) of books 
(including versions of the Bible) for the Inquisition. In 154® 
he was nominated to the sees of Canaria and of Cusco, Peru, 
but declined both. Charles V. chose him as envoy to the council 
of Trent (1546). He insisted on the imperative duty of bishops 
and clergy to reside in their lienefices, publishing at Vemce 
(1547) his discourse to the council De necessaria residentia 
personali, which he treated as juris divini. His Lenten sermon 
to the council, on justification, caused much remark. He was 
made provincial of his order for Castile. Charles sent him to 
England (1554) with his son Philip on occasion of the marriage 
with Mary. He became Mary’s confessor, and laboured earnestly 
for the re-establishment of the old religion, especially in Oxford. 
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In 1557 Philip appointed him to the archbishopric of Toledo j he 
accepted with reluctance, and was consecrated at Brussels on 
the 27th of February 1558. He was at the deathbed of Charles V. 
(atst of Scptemlier) and pave him extreme unction ;this raised 
a curious controversy as to whether Charles, in his last moments, 
had been infected with Lutheranism. The same year he was 
again denounced to the Inquisition, on the ground of his Conten- 
tarios siihre el Catrrhismo (Antwerp, 1558), which in 1563, however, 
was approved by a commission of tlie council of Trent. He had 
evidently lost favour with Philip, by whose order he was arrested 
at Tordelaguna (1559) and imprisoned for nearly eight years, 
and the book was placed on the Index. The process dragged on. 
Carranza appealed to Rome, was taken thither in December 1566, 
and confined for ten years in the castle of St Angelo. The final 
judgment found no proof of heresy, but compelled him to abjure 
sixteen errors, rather extorted than extracted from his writings, 
suspended him from his see for five years, and secluded him to 
the Dominican cloister of Sta Maria sopra Minerva. Seven 
days after his abjuration he died, on the 2nd of May 1576. He 
was succeeded in his see by the inquisitor-general, Caspar 
Quiroga. Yet the Spanish people honoured him as a saint; 
Gregory XIII. placed a laudatory inscription on his tomb in 
the church of Sta Maria. His real crime was not heresy hut 
reform. His Summa Conrilinrum el /‘ontificuin (Venice, 1546) has 
been often reprinted (us late as 1821), and has permanent value. 

See 1 ’. Salazar do Miranda. I'iita (1788) ; H. Laugwitz, Barlholn- 
maus Carranza (1870) ; J. .V. Llorente, Hist. Inquisition in Spain 
(English abridgment. 182(1); Hefele in I. Ikwchler'.s Diet, eneydo- 
pidique de la thiol, cath. (1858), (.\. Go.*) 

CARRARA. or Carrakesi, a powerful family of Longobard 
origin which ruled Padua in the J4th century. They tidee their 
name from the village of (!arrara near Padua, and the first 
recorded member of the house is Gamberto (d. before 970). 
In the wars between Guelphs and Ghibellincs the Carraresi 
at first took the latter side, but they subsequently went over 
to the Guelphs. This brought them into confiict with Ezzelino 
da Romano; Jacopo da Carrara was besieged by Kzzelino in 
his castle of Agna, and while trying to escape was drowned. 
Another Jacopo led the Paduans in 1312 against Cangrande 
della Scala, lord of Verona, and though taken prisoner managed 
to negotiate a peace in 1318. To put an end to the perpetual 
civil strife the Paduans elected him their lord, and he seems to 
have governed well, leaving the city at his death (1324) to his 
nephew Marsiglio, a man famed for his ainning. But Cjmgrande 
was bent on acquiring Padua, and Marsiglio, unable to resist, 
gave it over to him and was appointed its governor. Cangrande 
died in 1319, being succeeded by his nephew Martino, and 
Marsiglio soon began to meditate treachery ; he negotiated with 
the Venetians in 1336, and in the following year he secretly in¬ 
troduced Venetian trcxjps into Padua, arrested Alberto della 
Scala, Martino's brother, then in charge of the town, and thus 
regained the lordship. He died in 1338, and was succseded by 
his relative Ubertino, a typical medieval tyrant, who earned an 
unenviable notoriety for his murders and acts of treachery, 
hut was also a patron of the arts; he built the Palazzo dei 
Principi, the castle of Este, constructed a number of roads and 
canals, and protected commerce. He died in 1345. His distant 
kinsman Marsiglictto da Carrara succeeded to him, but was 
immediately assassinated by Jacopo da Carrara, a princ* famed 
as the friend of Petrarch. In 1350 Jacopo was murdered by 
Guglielmo da Carrani, and his brother Jacopino succeeded, 
reigning together with his nephew Francesco. 

in J355 Francesco (il Vecchio) rose against his uncle and 
imprisoned him. Francesco changed the traditional policy of 
his house by (|uarrelling with the Venetians, in the hope of ob¬ 
taining more advantages from the Visconti of Milan. When the 
former were at war with Hungary over Dalmatia in 1356 and 
asked Carrara to help them, he refused. Their resentment 
was all the more hitter when at the instance of the pope he 
mediated between them and Hungary and brought about 
peace on terms unfavourable to the republic. He received 
Feltre, Belluno and Cividale from the Hungarian king, but 


in 1369 a frontier dispute led to war between him and Venice. 
After some defeats, Venice was victorious and dictated peace; 
Carrara had to pay a huge indemnity and ask the republic’s 
pardon (1373). In 1378 he joined the league against Venice 
formed by tienoa, Hungary and the Scala, and took part in the 
siege of Chioggia. But the Venetians were victorious, and by 
the peace of Turin Carrara found himself in the status quo ante, 
but he bought Treviso from Austria, to whom Venice had given it 
in the day of her trouble. In T385 the Venetians set the Scala 
against Oirrara, who thereupon allied himself with the treacher¬ 
ous Gian Gaieazzo Visconti. The Scala were expelled from 
Verona, hut Carrara and Visconti quarrelled over the division 
of the spoils. Visconti was determined to capture Padua as 
■well as Verona, and made an alliance with Venice and the house 
of Este for the purpose. Francc.<!co, seeing that the situation 
was hopeless, surrenciered to Visconti, in whose hands he remained 
a prisoner until his death in 1392. 

Francesco Novello, his son, resisted bravely, but was compelled 
to .surrender owing to dissensions in Padua itself. He was forced 
to renounce his dominions, and received a castle near Asti, 
but he csca|)ed to France, and after a series of romantic 
adventures succeeded in making peace with Venice, who was 
becoming alarmed at the restless ambition and treachery of 
Visconti; in 1390 he raised a small armed force and seized 
Padua, where he was enthusiastically welcomed by the citizens, 
and for several years reigned there in peace. But in J399 
Visconti recommenced his wars of conquest, which were to have 
included Padua had not death cut short his schemes in 1402. 
Carrara then allied himself with Guglielmo Scala, seized Verona, 
and tried to capture Vicenza. But the Vicentini had always 
hated the Carraresi, and after a short siege gave themselves over 
to Venice. Tliis led to a war Ijetween that republic and Padua, 
for now that Visconti was dead the Venetians had no longer 
any reason to protect Carrara. Padua and Verona were besieged; 
the latter, defended by Novello’s son Jacopo, was .soon captured. 
Novello himself, besieged in his capital, although repeatedly 
offered favourable terms, held out for .some months hoping for 
help from Florence and also from certain Venetian nobles with 
whom he was intriguing. Hunger, plague, the treachery 
of his captains and internal discontent at last forced him to 
surrender (November 1403). He and his sons Francesco III. 
and Jacopo were conveyed to Venice, and at first treated with 
consideration; but when their intrigues with Venetian traitors 
for the overthrow of the republic came to light, they were tried, 
condemned, and strangled in prison (1406). Novello’s other 
son Marsiglio made a desperate attempt to recover Padua in 
1435, but was discovered and killed. With him the house of 
Carrara ceased from troubling. 

Bidliocraphy. G. Gattaro. “ Istoria Padovana,” in Muratoii's 
Her. It. Script, xvii., a v<Ty full account : P. P. Vergerius, Vitae 
Carrarensium, ibid, xii., untrustworthy; Verei, Storia della Marea 
Trivi^iuna (t'ciiice, 1780) ; P. Lit to. Le I'amiglie eelebri italiane, 
vol. ill. (Milan, 1831); \V. Lcnel. Stndien zur Oeschichte Vadnas und 
Verunas im XIII. Jahrh. (Strassburg, 1893); G. Cittadclla. Storia 
della Dominazione Carrarese in Padova (Padua, 1842) ; and Horatio 
Brown's brilliant essay on " The Carraresi " in his Studies in Venetian 
History (London, 1907). (L. V.») 

CARRARA, a town of Tuscany, Italy, in the province of 
Massa c Carrara, 390 ft. above sea-level, 3 m. by rail N.N.E. 
of Avenza, which is 16 m. K.S.E. of Spezia. Pop. (1881) 26,345; 
(1905) town, 38,100 ; commune, 48,493. The cathedral (1272- 
1385) is a fine Gothic building datkig from the period of Pisan 
supremacy; the other churches, and indeed all the principal 
buildings of the town, arc constructed of the local marble, to 
which the place owes its importance. The Accademia di Belle 
Arti contains several Roman antiquities found in the quarries, 
and some modem works by local sculptors. A large theatre 
was inaugurated in 1892. Some of the quarries were worked in 
Roman times (see Luna), but were abandoned after the downfall 
of the western empire, until the growth of Pisan architecture 
and sculpture in the 12th and J3th centuries created a demand 
for it. The quarries now extend over almost the whole of the 
Apuan Alps, and some 600 of theni are being worked, of which 
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345, with 4400 workmen, are at Carrara itself, and 50 (700 men) 
at Massa. The amount exported in 1899 was 180,000 tons. 
The quarries are served by a separate railway, with several 
branch lines. 

CARREL, JEAN BAPTISTE NICOLAS ARMAND (1800-1836), 
French publicist, was born at Rouen on the 8th of May 1800. 
His father was a merchant in good circumstances, and he received 
a liberal education at the college of Rouen, afterwards attending 
the military school at St Cyr. He had an intense admiration for 
the great generals of Napoleon, and his uncompromising spirit, 
bold uprightness and independent views marked him ns a man 
to be suspected. Kntering the army as sub-lieutenant he took 
a secret but active part in the unsuccessful conspiracy of Belfort. 
On the outlireak of war with Spain in 1823, Carrel, whose 
sympathies were altogether with tlie liberal cause, sent in his resig¬ 
nation, and succeeded in effecting his e.scape to Barcelona. He 
enrolled himself in the foreign legion and fought gallantly against 
his former comrades. Near Figuidres the legion was compelled 
to surrender, and Carrel became the prisoner of his old general, 
Damas. There was considerable difficulty about the terms 
of capitulation, and one council of war condemned Carrel to 
death. Fortunately some informality prevented the sentence 
being executed, and he was soon afterwards acquitted and set at 
liberty. His career as a soldier being then finally closed, Carrel 
resolved to devote himself to literature. He came to Paris 
and began as secretary to Augustin Thierry, the historian. His 
services were found to be of great value, and he not only obtained 
admirable training in habits of composition, but was led to in¬ 
vestigate for himself some of the most interesting portions of 
English history. His first work of importance (he had already 
written one or two historical abstracts) was the History of the 
Counter-Revolution in England, an exceedingly able political 
study of the events which culminated in the Revolution of 1688. 
He gradually became known os a skilful writer in various periodi¬ 
cals ; but it was not till he formed his connexion with the 
National that he became a power in France. The National 
was at first conducted by Thiers, Mignet and Carrel in con¬ 
junction ; but after the revolution of July, Thiers and Mignet 
assumed office, and the whole management fell into the hands of 
Carrel. Under his direction this journal became the first political 
organ in Paris. His jud^ent was unusually clear, his principles 
solid and well founded, his sincerity and honesty beyond question; 
and to these qualities he united an admirable style, lucid, precise 
and well balanced. As the defender of democracy he had fre¬ 
quently to face serious dangers. He was once in Ste Pelagic, 
and several times before the tribunal to answer for his journal. 
Nor was he in less danger from private enmities. Before his 
last fatal encounter he was twice engaged in duels with editors 
of rival papers. The dispute which led to the duel with Emile 
de Girardin was one of small moment, and might have been 
amicably arranged had it not been for some slight obstinacy on 
Carrel’s part. The meeting took place on the morning of the 
22nd of July 1836. De Girardin was wounded in the thigh, 
Carrel in the groin. The wound was at once seen to be dangerous, 
and Carrel was conveyed to the house of a friend, where he died 
after two days’ suffering. 

His works with biographical notice by Littr6, were published in 
five volumes (Paris, 1858). A fine estimate of his character will be 
found in Mill's Dissertations, vol. i. 


CARRERA, JOSfi MIGUEL (1785-1821), the principal leader 
in the early fighting for the independence of Chile, was born at 
Santiago on the 15th of October 1785. Sent to Spain for a 
military career, be served in the Spanish army in the Napoleonic 
war but returned to Chile in July i8ii, where his vigorous 
character and military experience enabled him by means of a 
series of coup d’etats to place himself at the head of the nationalist 
government. Though at first he laboured patriotically to estab¬ 
lish a stable administration, to promote education, and to 
organize the ChHean forces, his selfish arrogant spirit produced 
dissensions between himself and other patriots, and it was his 
riva^ with Bernardo O’Higgins that led to t^ defeat of the 
nationalist forces at Rancagua m 1814. In the expedition of 


1817, led by Josi de San Martin and Bernardo O’Higgins, which 
resulted in the liberation of Chile, Carrera had no share, owing 
to his hostility to the leaders, but be attempted to procure in 
the United States materials for a fresh enterprise of his own. 
The Argentine government, however, suspicious of his intentions, 
would not allow him to go to Chile, and Carrera, enraged by this 
treatment and by the execution of his brothers at Mendoza by 
the San Martin party, proceeded to organize rebellion in Argentina, 
but was eventually captured and shot at Mendoza on the 4th of 
September 1821. 

See A. Valdes. Snolucion ChUtna v CampaHas dt la JlulepeniUHsitt 
(Santiago, 1888). which is practically a vindication of Carrera s 
can-er; also P. B. Figueroa, Dienunarin hiografiro de Chile, tsso- 
iS^ (Santiago, 1888), and J. B, Suarez, Rasgos tnograficos de homVres 
notahks de Chile (Valparaiso. 1886), both giving biographical sketches 
of prominent characters in Cliilean history. 

CARRIAGE, a term wliich in its widest signification is used, 
as its derivation permits, for any form of “ carry'ing ” ; thus, 
a person’s “ carriage ” is still spoken of in the sense of the way 
he bears himself. But it is more specifically the general term 
for all vehicular structures employed for the purposes of trans¬ 
port of merchandise and movable goods and of human beings. 
Such vehicles are generally mounted on wheels, but the sledge 
and the litter are types of the exception to this rule. Within this 
definition a vast variety of forms is included, ranging from the 
coster’s tmrrow and rude farm-cart up to the luxuriously ap- 
I pointed sleeping-cars of railways and the slate carriages of royal 
personages. A narrower application, however, limits the term 
to such vehicles as are used for the conveysmee of persons 
and are drawn by horses, and it is with carriages in this restricted 
sense that we arc here concerned. Tramcars, railway carriages 
and motor-cars are dealt with in other articles. 

History ,—A wheeled carriage appears to have been in very 
general use in Egypt at an early period, called a car or chariot 
(t/.v.); in the Bible the word is usually translated “ chariot.” 
The bodies of these chariots were small, usually containing only 
two persons standmg upright. They were very light, and 
could be driven at great speed. They were narrow, and therefore 
suitable to Eastern cities, in which the streets were very narrow, 
and to mountainous roads, which were often only 4 ft. wide. 
From Egypt the use of chariots spread into other countries, and 
they were used in war in large numbers on the great plains of 
Asia. We read of the 900 chariots of Jabin, king of Canaan; 
how David look 700 chariots from the kings of Syria and iom 
from the king of 21 obah. Solomon had 1400 chariots, and his 
merchants supplied northern Syria and the surrounding countries 
with chariots brought out of Egypt at 600 shekels (about £50) 
apiece. From the ancient sculptures preserved from Nineveh 
and Babylon, some of which are in the British Museum, we 
observe the use of chariots continued for the purpose of hunting 
as well as for war. Homer describes the chief warriors on both 
sides at the siege of Troy as going into battle and fighting from 
their chariots. The Roman nation as it increased in power 
adopted the car, though chiefly for purposes of show and smte. 
A beautiful marble model of one of these still eiusts at the Vatican 
in Rome: a copy of it and the horses drawing it is in the museum 
at South Kensington. The war chariots used by the Persians 
were larger j the idea seems to have been to form a sort of turret 
upon the car, from which several warriors might shoot or throw 
their spears. These chariots were provided with curved blades 
projecting from the axle-trees. Alexander the Great, king of 
Macedon, invading Asia was met upon the banks of the river 
Indus by King Porus, in whose army were a number of elephants 
and also several thousand chariots. On Alexander’s return from 
India towards Persia, he travelled in a chariot drawn by eight 
horses, followed by an innumerable number of oHiers covered 
with rich carpets and purple coverlets. After Alexander's 
death a funeral car was prepared to convey his body from Baby¬ 
lon to Alexandria in Egypt, and this car has perhaps never bem 
excelled in the annals of coach-building. It was designed by ^e 
celebrated architect Hieronymus, and took two years to build. 
It was 18 ft. long and la ft. wide, on four massive wheels, and 
drawn by sixty-four mules, eight abreast. The car was composed 
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of a platform, with a lofty roof, supported by eighteen columns, 
and was profusely adorned with drapery, gold and jewels ; round 
the edge of the roof was a row of golden bells ; in the centre was 
a throne, and before it the coffin; around were placed the 
weapons of war and the armour that Alexander hud used. 

The Romans established the use of carriages as a private 
means of conveyance, and with them carriages attained great 
variety of form as well as richness of ornamentation. In all 
times the employment of carriages depended greatly on the 
condition of the roads over which they had to be driven, and the 
establishment of good roads, such as the Appian Way, constructed 
B.r., and others, greatly facilitated the development of 
carriage travelling among the Romans. In Rome itself, and 
probably also in other large towns, it was necessary to restrict 
tra\-i;lling in carriages to a few persons of high rank, owing to 
the narrowness and crowded state of the streets. For the same 
reason the transport of goods along the streets was forbidden 
between sunrise and sunset. For long journeys and to convey large 
parties the rerfa and carruca appear to have been mostly used, 
but what their construction and arrangements were is not known. 
During the empire the carriage which appears in representations 
of public ceremonials is the carpentum. It is very slight, with 
two wheels, sometimes covered, and generally drawn by two 
horses. If a carriage had four horses they were yoked abreast, 
among the Greeks and Romaas, not in two pairs as now. From 
the carruca are traced the modem European names,—the English 
rarriii^c, the French fanusse and the Italian canozza. The 
sirpea was a very ancient form of vehicle, the body of which was 
of osier basket-work. It originated with the Gauls, by whom 
it was named beuna, and by them it was employed for the con¬ 
veyance of persons and goods in time of peace, and baggage 
(luring war. With its name are connected the modem French 
banne, hannehm, vannerif and pam'ir,—iiW indicating basket-work. 

The ancient Ifritons used a car for warlike purposes which was 
(ividently new to the Romans. ] t was open in front, instead of at 
the back as in their ears ; and the pole, which went straight 
nut between the horses, was broad, so that the driver could 
walk along, and if needful drive from the end. Above all, it 
possessed a seat, and wiis called essedum from this peculiarity. 
For war purposes this car was provided with scythes projecting 
from the ends of the axle-trees. Cicero, writing to a friend in 
llritain, remarks “ that there appeared to lie very little worth 
bringing away from Britain except the chariots, of which he 
wished his friend to bring him one as a pattern.” 

The Roman vehicles were sometimes very splendidly orna¬ 
mented with gold and precious stones; and covered carriages 
seem more and more to have become appendages of Roman 
pomp and magnificence. Sumptuary laws were enacted on 
account of the public extravagance, but they were little regarded, 
and were altogether abrogated by the emperor Alexander Severus. 
Suetonius states that Nero took with him on his travels no less 
than a thousand carriages. 

On the introduction of the feudal system the use of carriages 
was for some time prohibited, as tending to render the vassals 
less fit for military service. Men of all grades and professions 
rode on horses or mules, and sometimes the monks and women 
on shc-asses. Horseliack was the general mode of travelling; 
and hence the members of the council, who at the diet and on 
other occasions were employed as ambassadors, were called 
RitUneister. In this manner also great lords made their public 
entry into cities. 

Covered carriages (see Coach) were known in the Ijeginning 
of the 15th cawtury, but their use was confined to ladies of the 
first rank ; and as it was accounted a reproach for men to ride 
in them, the electors and princes sometimes excused their non- 
attendance at meetings of the state by the plea that their health 
would not permit them to ride on horseback. Covered carriages 
wgre.'for a long time forbidden even to women ; but about the 
end of the 15th century they began to be employed by the 
emperor, kings and princes in journeys, and afterwards on state 
occasions. In 1474 the emjjeror Frederick III. visited Frankfort 
in Qkdose carriage, and again in the following year in a very 


magnificent covered carriage. Shortly afterwards carriages 
liegan to be splendidly decorated; that, for instance, of the 
electress of Brandenburg at the tournament held at Ruppin 
in 1509 was gilded all over, and that of the duchess of Mecklen¬ 
burg WM hung with red satin. When Cardinal Dictrichstein 
made his entrance into Vienna in 161 j, forty carriages went to 
meet him ; and in the same year the consort of the emperor 
Matthias made her public entrance on her marriage in a carriage 
covered with perfumed leather. The wedding carriage of the 
first wife of the emperor Leopold, who was a Spanish princess, 
cost, together with the harness, .■^8,000 florins. Those of the 
emperor arc thus described : ” In the imperial coaches no great 
magnificence was to be seen ; they were covered over with red 
cloth and black nails. The harne.ss was black, and in the whole 
work there was no gold. The panels were of glicss, and on this 
account they were called the imperial glass coaches. On festivals 
the harness was ornamented with red silk fringes. The imperial 
coaches were distinguished only by their having leather traces : 
but the ladies in the imperial suite were obliged to be contented 
with carriages the traces of which were made of ropes.” At the 
magnificent court of Duke Ernest Auguslus at Hanover, in 1681, 
there were fifty gilt coaches with six horses each. The first time 
that ambassadors apfxtared in coaches on a public solemnity 
was at the imperial commission held at Erfurt in ifii.v Soon 
after this time coaches became common all over Germany, not¬ 
withstanding various orders and admonitions to deter vassals 
from using them. These vehicles appear to have been of very 
rude construction. Beckmann de.scribes a view he had seen of 
Bremen, painted by John l.andwehr in 1661, in which was 
represented a long (|uadnuigular c.arriage, apparently not 
suspended by straps, and covered with a canopy supported by 
four pillars, but without curtains. In the side was a small door, 
and in front a low .seat or box ; the coachman sat upon the 
horses ; and the dress of the persons within proved them to be 
burgomasters. .Vt Baris in the 14th, 15th and even i6th cen 
turies, the French monarchs rode commonly on horses, tlu, 
servants of the court on mules, and the princesses and principal 
ladies sometimes on asses. Persons even of the highest rank 
sometimes sat behind their equerry on the same horse. Car¬ 
riages, however, were used at a very early period in France ; for 
there is still extant an ordinance of Philip the Fair, issued in 
1294, by which citizens’ wives are prohibited from using them. 
It appears, however, that about there were only three 
carriages at Paris,—one belonging to the queen, amdher to 
Diana of Poitiers, and the third to Rene de Laval, a very cor- 
pident nobleman who was unable to ride on horseback. The 
coaches u.sed in the time of Henry IV. were not suspended by 
straps (an improvement referred to the time of Louis XIV.), 
though they were provided with a canopy supported by four 
ornamental pillars, and with curtains of stuff or leather. 

Occasional allusion is made to the use of some kinds of vehicles 
in England during the middle ages. In The Squyr of Low Degree, 
a poem of a period anterior to Chaucer, a description of a sump¬ 
tuous carriage occurs ; 

" To-morrow ye shall on hunting fare 
And ride, my daughter, in a chare. 

It shall l)C cover'd with velvet rod, 

And cloth of fine gold all about your head, 

With damask while au<l azure blue 
Well diaper'd with lilies new.” 

Chaucer himself describes a chare as 

" With gold wrought and pierrie.” 

When Richard II. of England, towards the end of the 14th 
centur}', was obliged to fly before his rebellious subjects, he and 
all his followers were on horseback, while his mother alone used 
a carriage. The oldest carriages used in England were known 
as chares, cars, chariots, caroches and whirlicotes ; but thc.se 
became less fashionable when Ann, the wife of Richard IL, 
showed the English ladies how gracefully she could ride on the 
side-saddlfe. Stow, in his Survey of Lorrion, remarking, “so was 
riding in those whirlicotes and chariots forsaken except at 
coronations and such like .spectacles.” 
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There were curious sumptuary laws enacted during the i6th 
century in various Italian cities against the excessive use of silk, 
velvet, - embroidery and gilding, on the coverings of coaches 
and the trappings of horses. In 1564 Pope Pius IV. exhorted 
the cardinals and bishops not to ride in coaches, according to the 
fashion of the times, but to leave such things to women, and 
themselves ride on horseback. The use of coaches in Germany 
in the 16th century was not less common than in Italy. The 
current of trade, especially from the East, had for a long time 
poured into those two countries towards Holland, enriching all 
the cities in its progress. Maepherson, in his History oj Commerce, 
says that Antwerp possessed 500 roaches in 1560. France and 
England appear to have been behind the rest of Europe at 
this period. 

The first coach in England was made in 1555 for the earl of 
Rutland by Walter Rippon, who also made a coach in 1556 for 
Queen Mary, and in 1564 a stat# coach for Queen Elizabeth, 
lhat one of the carriages used by Queen Elizabeth could lie 
opened and closed at pleasure may be inferred from her causing 
at Warwick during one of her progresses—“ even,' part and side 
of her roach to be opened that .all her subjects present might 
behold her, which most gladly they desired.” 

(baches of the type now properly so culled were first known in 
England about the year 1580, and were introduced, according 
to .Stow, from Germany by Henry Fitzalan, 12th earl of Arundel. 
Ry the beginning of the 17th century the use of coaches had 
become so prevalent in England that in 1601 the attention of 
parliament was drawn to the subject, and a bill “ to restrain 
the excessive use of coaches ” was introduced, which, however, 
was rejected on the second reading. Their use told severely on 
the occupation of the Thames watermen, and Taylor the poet 
and waterman complained bitterly both in prose and verse 
against the new-fangled practice :— 

" Carroaclics, coaches, jades, and Flanders mares 
Doc rob us of our shares, our wares, our fares. 

Against the ground we stand and knock our heels, 
tVlulest all our profit runs away on wheeles." 

The sneers of wits and watermen notwithstanding, coaches 
became so common, that in the early part of the 17th century 
they were estimated to number more than 6000 in laindon and 
its surrounding country. 

Wt now arrive gradually at the modem conception of carriage- 
building. No trace of glass windows or complete doors for 
coaches seems to have existed up to 1650. But plain and rude as 
was the first coach of Louis XIV., it was in his reign, which lasted 
till 1715, that the most rapid progress was made. The credit for 
this is equally due to Germany, Italy, France and England. 
There is very little mention made by historians of steel springs, 
but they were first applied to wheel carriages about 1670, prior to 
which bodies were suspended by long straps from the four 
corners to pillars erected upon the under carriage. The great 
advantage of the introduction of springs was speedily recognized 
as reducing vibration, enabling carriages to be built much 
lighter and lessening the draught for the horses. In the diary of 
Samuel Pepys there are many amusing and interesting references 
to the art of coach-building, which was beginning to attract 
much attention at that period. 

In the French Encyclopidie (1772) by Diderot there are 
elaborate descriptions of the art of coach-building, the workshops 
and tools used, and plates of the different carriages in use. The 
i8th century is remarkable for the rapid development which 
took place, more especially in the manufacture of state carriages 
of a sumptuous and ornate character, which were largely in 
demand by the various courts of Europe. One of the most 
beautiful of these is that belonging to the imperial family of 
Vienna, which was built in 1696, and is shaped with all the curves 
that are familiar to us in cabinets and furniture of the style of 
Louis XIV. The panels are beautifully painted with nymphs in 
the style of IjMibens. There is an unusual quantity of plate glass 
in the paneb, and on the centre of the roof is a large imperial 
crown. In 1757 was built the elaborate state coach of the city 
of London, and in 1761 the royal state coach of England, built for 
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King George III, (see Coach). During the reigns of George II. 
and George III. all English manufactures had received an 
immense impulse from the energy of the men of the time, in 
which they were much encouraged by the action of the Society of 
*Arts in offering money prizes for improvements ; and in these 
coach-builders largely participated. 

In the year 1804 Obadiah Elliot patented his plan for hanging 
vehicles upon elliptical springs, thus dispensing with the heavy 
wood and iron perch and cross beds, invariably u.sed in four- 
wheeled carriages up to that time. Elliot was rewarded by the 
grant of a gold medal by the Society of Arts, and extensive 
orders for the carriages of a lighter character, which he was thus 
enabled to produce. 

Of carriages much in fashion and characteristic of this period 
may be mentioned the “ curricle,” a cabriolet (see below) on two 
wheels, driven with a pair of horses, the balance being secured 
by an ornamental bar acrn.ss the horses’ backs, connected by a 
leather brace to a spring under the pole. For lack of perfect 
safety this was gradually superseded by the “gentleman's 
cabriolet,” for one horse, on C springs, fitted with folding leather 
hood and platform behind, on which stood a youthful trim 
servant in top-boots, popularly termed a “ tiger.” To produce 
this satisfactorily, the best coach-building talent was required, 
and to work it a horse of exceptional strength and breeding was 
needful, but when complete this equipage had a distinction 
never surpassed. During this period the pair-horse “mail 
phaeton ” was introduced, and has enjoyed a long period of 
popularity. As a travelling carriage with the needful appoint¬ 
ments the “ britzska,” having a straight body with ogee curves 
at front and back, with single folding hood, and hung on C springs, 
wa.s a distinctive and popular feature among carriages of the 
period from 1824 until after 1840. Of two-wheeled vehicles the 
“ stanhope ” and “ tilbury ” gigs, the “ dog cart ” and “ tandem 
cart,” came into use during these years, and have afforded 
facilities of agreeable locomotion to many thousands of people at 
a moderate cost. But the greatest improvement of this period 
was the introduction of the “ brougham.” Several attempts 
had been made to arrive at a light carriage of this description, but 
it was not until 1839 that a carriage was produced to a design 
adopted by Lord Brougham, and called after him. The “ vic¬ 
toria ” was known as a carriage for public hire in continental 
cities for several years before being adopted as a fashionable 
carriage by the wealthy classes. In 1869 the prince of Wales 
brought one from Paris of the cab shape, and Baron Rothschild 
brought one from Vienna of the square shape, examples speedily 
followed. In various elegant and artistic forms, either as an 
elliptic or C spring, it has since become a most popular and 
convenient carriage. 

Public carnages for hire, or hackney {q.v.) coaches, were first 
established in London in 1625. In 1635 the numtwr was re¬ 
stricted to fifty. Still they increased, notwithstanding the oppo¬ 
sition of the court and king, who thought they would break up 
the roads, till in 1650 there were as many as 300. In Paris 
they were introduced during the minority of Louis XIV. by 
Nicholas Sauvage, who lived in the rue St Martin at the sign 
of St Fiacre, from which circumstance hackney carriages in 
Paris have since been called fiacres. In 1694 the number in 
London had increased to 700. Many of these were old private 
coaches of the nobility and gently, and it was not until 1790 
that coaches on a smaller scale were built specially for hackney 
purposes (see Coach). 

We are told that in 1673 there were stage coaches from London 
to York, to Chester pd to Exeter, having each forty horses on 
the road, and carrying each six .inside-passengers. The coach 
occupied eight days travelling to Exeter. In 1706 a coach went 
from London to York every Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
performing the journey in four days. In the some year there was 
a coach from Inndon to Birmingham starting on Monday and 
arriving on Wednesday. In 1754 a coach was started from 
Manchester called the flying coach, which was advertised to reach 
Limdon in four days and a half. In 1784 coaches became 
universal at the speed of 8 m. an hour. 
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In the year 1786 the prince of Wales, afterwards George IV,, 
began to erect the pavilion at Brighton, and this led to a great 
increase of traffic, so that in i8*o no less than 70 coaches 
daily visited and left Brighton. The number continued to 
increase, until in 1835 there were as many as 700 mail' 
coaches throughout Great Britain and Ireland. The system of 
road construction introduced by Mr McAdam during this time 
was of great value in facilitating this development. 

Notwithstanding the competition of the sedan-chair (y.v.), the 
hackney-coach held its place and grew in importance, till it was 
supplanted about 1820 by the cabriolet de place, now shortened 
into “ cab ” (?.».), which had previously held a most important 
place in Paris. In that city the cabriolet came into ^reat public 
fevour about the middle of the i8lh century, and m the year 
1813 there were 1150 such vehicles plying in the Parisian streets. 
The original cabriolet was a kind of hooded gig, inside which the 
driver sat, besides whom there was only room left for a single 
passenger. For hackney purposes Mr Boulnois introduced a 
four-wheeled cab to carry two persons, which was followed by 
one to carry four persons, introduced by Mr Harvey, the proto¬ 
type of the Ixmdon “ four-wheeler.” 

The hansom patent .safety cab (1834) owes its invention to J. A. 
Hansom (q.v.), the architect of the Birmingham town-hall. This 
has passed through many stages of improvement with which the 
name of Fordcr of Wolverhampton is conspicuously associated. 

The prototype of the modern “ omnibus ” first began plying in 
the streets of Paris on the 18th of March 1662, going at fixed 
hours, at a stated fare of five sous. Soldiers, lackeys, pages and 
livery servants were forbidden to enter such conveyances, 
which were announced to be pour la plus grande commodilr el 
liber/e des personnes de mhriie. In the time of Charles X. the 
omnibus system in reality was established ; for no exclusion of 
any class or condition of penson who tendered the proper fare was 
permitted in the vehicles then put on various routes, and the fact 
of the carriages being thus “ at the service of all ” gave rise to the 
present name. The first London omnibus was started in July 
1839 by the enterprising Mr Shillibecr. The first omnibuses 
were drawn by three horses abreast and carried twenty-two 
passengers, all inside. Though appearing unwieldy they were 
light of draught and travelled speedily. They were, however, 
too large for the convenience of street traffic, and were superseded 
by others carrying twelve passengers inside. In 1849 an outside 
scat along the centre of the roof wtus added. The London 
General Omnibus Company was founded in 1856; since then 
continual improvements in this system of public conveyance 
have been introduced. 

Modem Private Carriages. —At the accession of Queen Victoria 
the means of travelling by road and horse-power, in the case of 
public coaches, had reached in England its utmost limits of sp>ecd 
and convenience, and the travelling-carriages of the nobility 
and the wealthy were equipped with the completest and most 
elaborate contrivances to secure personal comfort and safety. 
More particularly was this the case as regards continental tours, 
which hod become indispensable to all who had at their command 
the means for this costly educational and pleasurable experience. 
Concurrently with this development the style and character of 
(xiurt equipages had also reached a consummate degree of 
splendour and artistic excellence. Not only was this the case 
in points of decoration, in which livery colour and heraldic 
devices were effectively employed, but also in the beauty of 
outline and skilful structural adaptation, in which respect 
carriages of that period made greater demands upon the capacity 
of the builder and the skill of the workman than do those of the 
present day. For this-attainment the art of coachmaking was 
indebted to a very few leading men, whose genius has left its 
impress upon the art, and is still jealously cherished by those 
who in early life had experience of their achievements. The 
early portion of Queen Victoria’s reign was an age of much 
emulation; the best-equipped carriages of that period, dis¬ 
tinctive of noble families and foreign embassies, with their 
graceful outline and superb appointments, and liarnessed to a 
splendid breed of horses-r-all harmoniously blended, perfect in 


symmetry and adaptation—gave to the London season, more 
especially on drawing-room days, and at other times in Hyde 
Park, an attractiveness unequalled in any other capital. After 
the death <rf the prince consort, the pageantry of that period very 
much declined and, except as on appendage of royalty, full- 
dress carriages have since been comparatively few, though there 
are hopes of a revival in this direction. Meanwhile, owing to 
the rapid development of railways and the wide extension of 
commerce, the demand for carriages greatly increased. The 
larger types gave place to others of a lighter build and more 
general utility, in which in some cases an infusion of American 
ideas made its appearance. In accordance with the universal 
rule of supply meeting the demand, Mr Stenson, an ironmaster 
of Northampton, was successful in producing a mild forging 
steel, whirl! proved for some years, until the manufacture ceased, 
very conducive to the object of securing lightness with strength. 
In the early ’seventies the <iminrnt mechanician, .Sir Jo.scph 
Whitworth, in the course of his scientific studies in the perfecting 
of artillery, succeeded in manufacturing a steel of great purity, 
perfectly homogeneous and possessing marvellous tenacity and 
strength, known as “ fluid compressed steel.” Incidentally 
carriage-building was able to participate in the results of this 
discovery. Two firms well known to Sir Joseph were asked 
to test its merits as a material applicable to this industry. In 
this test much difficulty was experienced, the nature of the steel 
not being favourable to welding, of which so much is required 
in the making of coach ironwork ; but after much perseverance 
by skilful hands this was at length accomplished, and for some 
years there existed not a little rivalry in the use of this material, 
more especially in the case of carriages on the (' and under- 
.spring principle, which for lightness, elegance and luxurious 
riding left nothing to be desired. Many of these carriages may 
be referred to to-day as rare examples of constructive skill. 
Unfortunately, the original cost of the material, still more of the 
labour to be expended upon it, and the difficulty of educating 
men into the art of working it, were effectual barriers to its 
gencrtil adoption. The idea, however, had taken hold, and 
attention was given by other firms to the manufacture of the 
steel now in general use, admitting of easier application, with 
approximate, if not equal, results. 

From C and under-spring carriages there arose anotlier 
application of springs which was very prominently before the 
public during this period, by means of which it was professed 
that two drawbacks recc^sinized in the C and under-spring 
cairiages were obviated, which were caused by the perch or bar 
which passes under the body holding the front and hind parts 
in rigid connexion, and yet making use of a form of spring to 
which the same terms may be applied. These objections are 
the weight of the perch, and the limitation which it causes to 
the facility of turning, whicli in narrow roads and crowded 
thoroughfares is an inconvenience. The objection to weight is, 
however, minimized by the introduction of steel, and as the more 
advanced builders almost always construct the perch with a 



forked arch in front, allowing the wheels to pass under, the 
difficulty of a limited lock is in a great measure overcome (fig. i). 
It must he noted, however (and this cannot be too emphatically 
stated), that the so-called C springs above referred to are not at 
all the same in action as the C spring proper; they are but an 
elongation 6f the ordinary elliptic spring in the form of the 
letter C (fig. 2), without adding anything to, but rather lessening 
their elasticity, and entirely ignoring the principle of suspension 
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by leather braces oyer the C spring proper, by which alone the 
advantage of superior ease is to 1» obtained. 

toprovement wWch stamps the period under review 
IS the introduction of mdiarubber for ^e tires of wheels. To 
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a high-class coachmaking. 

A structure composed of wood, iron and glass, with axle-trees. 



doors, windows, lamps and other parts, in use upon the road 
in all weathers, must from time to time require some attention 
with this object. To meet this difficulty, the introduction of 
mdiarubber has been received by carriage-users as a great boon. 
It was about tlie year 185* that Mr Reading, who at that lime 
was known as a builder of invalid carriages, conceived the idea 
of encircling wheels with that material, but his method only 
admitted of its use on vehicles travelling slowly over good roads. 
This was improved upon at a later date by Uriah Scott, who, 
taking advantage of the tempering capacity of indiarubber by 
the chemical action of sulphur, produced an inner rim of such 
density as to hold bolts, by which it could be secured through the 
felloe, forming a base for the outer covering of soft pliable rubber. 
'J'his system was attended with satisfactory results, and was in 
favour for some years with persons whose health needed such 
provision. Another method, originated by Mr M ulliner of Liver¬ 
pool in the early [seventies, was to screw on iron flanges to the 
outer and inner sides of the felloes, having a kind of lip to press 
into the indiarubber filling the intervening space ; but the cost 
of this—^36 per sot—rendered its adoption prohibitive. Mean¬ 
while another invention by Uriah Scott, afterwards improved 
upon by an American patentee, came into use ; this was known 
as the “ rubber-cushioned axle,” cj’lindrical rings being introduced 
between the axle-box and hub of the wheel, thus insulating the 
body of the carriage from the concussion of the road. This, 
however, necessitated the cutting away of so much of the timber 
of the hub as to impair its durability, and had, therefore, after a 
few years’ experience, to be abandoned in favour of an invention 
by a Parisian builder, who introduced indiarubber bearings 
between the spring and axle-tree. This was thoroughly practi¬ 
cable, and met with general acceptance, and it is still used in 
conjunction with iron and steel tires. In 1890 the pneumatic 
tire was first applied to road carriages. Its bulky appearance 
is a great drawback, contrasting strongly with the qualities 
which distinguish a graceful equipage; and in spite of its 
practical advantages it never became popular in England or 
America. In Paris and its neighbourhood and many parts of 
France, pneumatic tires are to be seen in frequent use Wh on 
public and private conveyances. In another form the indiarubber 

-tire has become of almost universal applka- 

\ tion. Owing to an ingenious invention of 
U*. Mr Garment, what appeared to be an in- 
^ j superable difficulty in rolling a grooved tire 

.. V was overcome (fig. 3). This so simplified 

Fic. s application as to bring the cost within 

'■ practicable limits. The grooved tire is now 

made in several sections, in some of which the inward projection 
for securii^ tlie rubber is dSpensed with, this being kept in posi¬ 
tion by wires running through the whole length, and electrically 
welded at the point of contact. Whatever be the method chosen 
for securing the tire, the best tires, both for durabflity and ease, 
ate those in which the rubber provided is most resilient in its 
nature. 


the lifting and lowering of the hoods of victorias and other 
such carriages, wid the opening and closing of landaus, there 
are now many automatic contrivances, of which the simplest 
are the most to be preferred. The quarter-light or five-glass 


produce a carriage « wnews. 10 1 are tne most to be preferred. The quarter-light or five- 

replaced by one simple parallel movement. The first public 
exhibition of a finished carriage on this principle was by an 
English firm at the Paris Exhibition of 1876 (fig. 4). 

In the matter of style certain types of carriages have passed 
through marked changes. Extreme lightness was at one time 
considered by many the one desideratum both as to appearance 
and actual weight, in providing which ease of movement and 
comforteble seating of the occupants became secondary con¬ 
siderations—though to these extremes builders of repute were 
always opposed. Still, when at the International Exhibition of 
Pans i88q it was seen that the Parisian builders had suddenly 
gone in the opposite direction, the world of fashion in carriages 
was taken by surprise. From being built upon easy, flowing, 
graceful lines, it was seen, with some revulsion of feeling, that 



these were to be displaced by the deep, full-bodied victoria, 
brougham and landau. Only by slow degrees did this character¬ 
istic find acceptance with English connoisseurs, and ^n only 
in a modified form, though eventually in a greater or less degree 
it is now the prevailing style. 

While the better types of English carriages are still pre¬ 
eminent in their constructive qualities, and represent the 
well-known characteristics of individual firms, some emulation 
may be excited by the elegant taste and careful workmanship 
which French buildcni display in points of finish, both internally 
and externally. Of the various typies of carriages now in vogue, 
the victoria, in its many varieties of form, is the most popular, 
accompanied, as of necessity, by the double victoria, sociable, 
brougham, landaulet and landau. Four-in-hand coaches for 
private use, as well as the “ road ” coaches, are built on a smaller 
sc^e than formerly; 6 ft. 8 in. may now be taken as the standard 
height of the roof from the ground. Owing to the encoun^ment 
given by the Four-in-hand and Coaching Qubs, the ascendancy 
of this style of driving is still preserved to Great Briuin ; and 
in association with it the char-a-banc, mail phaeton, wagonette, 
and four-wheel dog-cart retain their popularity. Of two¬ 
wheeled vehicles the polo-cart and ralli-cart are most in favour, 
to which may be added the governess-car, which is found con¬ 
venient for many puiposes not implied by its name. For a few 
years M effort was made, but with very indifferent success, to 
bring into fashion the tandem-cart, which may again be con¬ 
sidered almost obsolete in England. 

America has long held a prominent position in connexion with 
the carriage industry. In all the chief cities manufactories on a 
TOlossal scale are to be found, producing thousands of vehicles 
annually and equipped with the most perfect labour-saving 
machinery; and as vehicles of any partici^r pattern—many oi 
small value—are required, not singly, but in large numbers, much 
economy is exercised in their manufacture. It is remarkable that, 
as a contrast to the popular buggy, wagon and rockaway of the 
United St&tes^ which are to be found in infinite variety, carriage 
establishtnents of the wealthy are not conaideied c<nn|^ete unless 
furnisbed with some of a European diaiacter, selected from the 
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most eminent firms of London or Paris, in addition to others of 
tncir own manufacture. In Paris preference is given to an 
excess of bulk, with elaborate scroll ornamentation unci diminu¬ 
tive windows, forming indeed, by rea.son of its exaggeration, a 
distinctive class. In respect of workmanship and finish,* 
carriages by the best-known American builders leave nothing to 
be d.'sired. 

The International Exhibition of Paris igoo brought together 
e.Namples from various continental countries, in .some of which a 
preference for curvilinear outline was displayed, but the best 
examples followed very closely the well-known English styles. 
In the French section it was interesting to find a revival of the 
once all-prevailing chariot, barouche and britzska, suspended on 
C and under-springs, with perch, but with ideas of lightness 
somewhat out of proportion to their general character. 

Coach-making, or the carriage manufacturing inclu.stry, is a com¬ 
bination of crafts rarely united in one trade, embracing as it does 
work in such divers materials as wood, iron, steel, brass, cloth, 
silk, leather, oils and colours, glass, ivory, hair, indiarub1>er, &c. 
Many divisions of labour and numerous highly-skilled artisans are 
consequently employed in the various stages in the construction of 
a high-class carriage. The workmen include body-makers, who 
build up the (larts in which persons sit; carriage-makers, who make 
and fit together all the under parts of the vehicle on which the Iiody 
rests : wheelwrights, joiners and fitters ; several classes of smiths, 
for special work connected with the strengthening ol the body Irame- 
work by means of long edge ]>lates, the eon.stniction of under works, 
tiring and wheels, manufaeture of springs, axle-trees, &c, Painting 
is an important part of the business, those professing it being 
divided into body, carriage and heraldry painters, Triiimiers are 
needed who lit up the iqiliolstery of the interior, and budget 
trimmers who sew on the jiatent leather covering to dasher 
wings, iVc. 

A very great deal in the coach-making industry depends iqion the 
,selection of materials. Ash is the kind ol wood required in the 
framework both of Ixxiy and carriage. The (piality Ix'st suited for 
the Ixidy is that ol full-grown mild and free nature ; for the carriage 
that which is strong and robust; that for carriage-])oles should be of 
younger growth, straight and tough in quality. An important con¬ 
sideration is the seasoning of this timtxir. blanks of various thick¬ 
nesses are required, varying from in, to b in,, the time required 
for seasoning being one year for every inch of thickness. After the 
framework is made, the body is panelled with J in. mild Honduras 
mahogany. )ilaiit and free from grain, every joint and groove care¬ 
fully coated with ground white lead to exclude water. The roof is 
covered with J in. wide iiine Ixiards, unless when supersi-ded by an 
American invention, by which, in order to obtain the needful width 
frequently of 5 ft, or upwards, Ixiards are cut from the circumference 
ol the tree, instead ol through its diameter; three thicknes-ses of 
very thin wood are then glued together under pressure, the grain of 
the centre running across the outer plies, the whole forming a solid 
covering writhoiit loiiits, Birch and elm of 1 in. thickness also enter 
into the construction in many carriages ; for floor and lining Ixiards 
pine is the material u.sed. 

Wheel-making is a very im)xirtunt branch of the businc.ss, in 
which, owing to the increased lightness now required, many modern 
improvements have been introduced. The timber used in an 
ordinary carriage wheel is wych elm for the naves, heart of oak for 
the spokes, and ash for the felloes. American hickory has of late 
years been also largely used for spokes in exceptionally light wheels, 
as well as the American method of making the rim in two sections of 
straight-grained ash or hickory bent to the required circle. This 
method has much to recommend it. more esjiecially for wheels with 
indiarubber tires, in which the wood felloes are not required to be 
nearly .so deep as for steel tires. One well-known feature in light 
wheels is the " Warner nave,” which is a solid iron casting with 
mortices to receive the spokes, and being of small diameter gives the 
wheel a light appearance. 

For springs the finest quality of steel is made from Swedish ore, 
but the ordinary English spring steel by the best makers leaves 
notiiing to be desired. To secure the most |>erfect elasticity it is 
important that the tapering down of the ends of each plate should 
be done by hand lalxmr on the anvil, and that the plates should 
not be more than -I in. in thickness. To obtain cheapness wholesale 
spitoig-makers adopt'the method ol squeezing the ends ol spring 
plates Ixitwecn eccentric rollers, and so jiroduce the topered form, 
wUch, however, is too short and gives a lumpy and unsightly appear- 
AilPro the spring when put together, so that by this they lose much 
' wt their pliability. 

The iron mounting of coach work requires the skill of experienced 
smiths, and gives scope for much taste and judgment in shaping 
the work, and providing strength suited to the relative strain to 
which it will be subjected. .Axle-trees are not made by coach- 
builders. but by firms who make it their special business. They are 
of two kinds, the " mail," which are secured to the wheel by three 


bolts paasmg through the nave, and , the " collinge ” (invented in 
lyyz), the latter ntade secure by gun-metal cone-shaped collets and 
nuts. The axle box’es which are wedged into the nave are of three 
kinds, cast, chilled and wrought iron, in all cases case-hardened, 
the first being the cheapest and the last the most costly. Many 
attempts have been made to improve upon the collinge axle-tree, 
but none of them has got far beyond the experimental stage. 

No branch of ccmch-building contributes mere to the elegance of 
the vehicle than that of painting. To obtain the needful perfection 
the work has to pass through several stages Ix’fore reaching the 
linishiiig colour, which must be of the finest quality. The varni.sh 
u.sed is copal, of which there are two kinds, the one for finishing the 
body, the other the carriage. In first-class work as many as eighteen 
or twenty coals will be required to complete the various stages. 
After a carriage has been in use alxmt twelve months, it is practical ile 
to revive the brilliant gloss on the panels by h.ind-polishing with 
the aid of rottenstone and oil, a jirocxiss wiiich requires a specially 
trained man to do successfully. 

The trimming of the interior ol a c.-irriage requires much skill and 
judgment on the part of the workmen in providing really comfortable, 
well-fitted seats and neatness of workmanship. In the middle of the 
lyth century figured tabarct or satin were much used, but for many 
years past morocco has been almost universally preferred. Silk 
iutestring spring curtains, Brussels or velvet ])ile carpet, complete 
the interior, unless are added neat morocco covered trays with 
mirror, iSc., for ladies' convenience. Electric light is now frequently 
used for the interior, and can lx; applied with much neatness and 
eflicicncy. Road lamps, door handles, jxilished silver or brass 
furniture, are supplied to the coach-builder by firms whose special 
business it is to make them. Ix-ver brakes arc- now a very ordinary 
requirement. Much judgment is needful to make them eflicient. 
and careful workmanship to prevent rattle. Indiarublicr is the best 
material for blocks applied to steel tires, and cast iron for indiarnbbei 
tires. The “ Bowden wire ” recently introduced is in some cases a 
convenient and light alternative to the long liar connecting the 
handle with the hind cross levers, and has the advantage of passing 
out of sight through the interior of the body. (J. A. M'N.) 

CARRICKFERGUS, a seaport and watering-place of Co. Antrim, 
Ireland, in the east parliamentary division; on the nortliern 
shore of Belfast Lou(;h, gj m. N.E. of Belfast by the Northern 
Counties (Midland) railway. Pop. of urban district (igoi) 4208. 
It stretches for about i m. along the shore of the Ixiugh. The 
principal building is the castle, originally built by John de Courci 
towards the close of the 12th century, and subsequentl)iimuch 
enlarged. It stands on a projecting rcKk above the sea, arid was 
formerly a place of much strength. It is still maintained, -saiaa 
arsenal, and mounted with heavy guns. The ancient donjon b» 
keep, go ft. in height, is still in good preservation. The town 
walls, built by Sir Henry Sidney, are still visible on the west and 
north, and the North Gate remains. The parish church of St 
Nicholas, an antiquated cruciform structure with curious 
Elizabethan work in the north transept, and monuments of the 
Chichester family, was originally a chajicl or oratory dependent 
on a Franciscan monastery. The entrance to a subterranean 
passage between the two establishments is still visible under the 
communion-table of the church. The gaol, built on the site of 
the monastery above mentioned, was formerly the county of 
Antrim prison. The court-house, which adjoins the gaol, is a 
modem building. The town has some trade in domestic produce, 
and in leather and linen manufactures, there bein^ several flax 
spinning-mills and bleach-works in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Distilling is carried on. The harbour admits vessels of 500 tons. 
The fisheries are valuable, especially the oyster fisheries. At 
Duncrue, about 2 m. from the town, rock salt of remarkable 
purity and in large quantity is found in the Triassic sandstone. 
The neighbouring country is generally hilly, and Slieve True 
(1100 ft.) commands a magnificent prospect. 

In 1182, John de Coord, to whom Henry II. had granted all 
the parts of Ulster he could obtain possession of by the sword, 
fixed a colony in this district. The castle came in the 13th 
century into pos.session of the De Lacy family, who, being 
ejected, invited Edward Bruce to besiege it {ips). After a 
desperate resistance the garrison surrendered. In 1386, the 
town was burned by the &ots, anJ in 1400 was destroyed by 
the combined Scots smd Irish. Subsequently, it suffered much 
by famine and the occasional assaults of the neighbouring Irish 
chieftains', whose favour the townsmen Were at length forced 
to secure by the payment of an annual tribute. In the reign of 
Charles 1 . many Scottish Covenanters settled in the neighbouiiood 
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to avoid the persecution directed against them. In the civil 
wars, from 1641, Carrickfergus was one of the chief places of 
refuge for the Protestants of the county of Antrim; and on 
the loth of June 1642, the first Presbytery held in Ireland met 
here. In that year the garrison was commanded by General 
Robert Munro, who, having afterwards relinquished the cause 
of the English parliament, was surprised and taken prisoner by 
Sir Robert Adair in 1648. At a later period Garrickfergus was 
held by the partisans of James II., but surrendered in i68q to 
the forces under King William’s general Schomberg; and in 
1690 it was visited by King William, who landed here on his 
expedition to Ireland. In 1760 it was surprised by a French 
squadron under Commodore Thurot, who landed with about 
1000 men, and, after holding the place for a few days, evacuated 
it on the approach of the English troops. Eighteen years later 
Paul Jones, in his ship the “Ranger,” succeeded in capturing 
the “ Drake,” a British sloop-of war, in the neighbouring bay ; 
but he left without molesting the town. In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth the town obtained a charter, and this was confirmed 
by James 1 ., who added the privilege of sending two burgesses 
to the Irish parliament. The corporation, however, was super¬ 
seded. under the provisions of the Municipal Reform Act of 1840, 
by a board of municipal commissioners. Carrickfergus was a 
parliamentary borough until 1885 ; and a county of a town till 
i8q8, having previously (till 1850) been the county town of 
county Antrim. But its importance was sapped by the vicinity 
of Belfast, and its historical associations are now its chief interest. 

CARRICKMACROSS, a market town of Co. Monaghan, Ireland, 
in the south parliamentary division, 68 m. N.W. of Dublin on 
a branch of the Great Northern railway. Pop. of urban district 
(190:) 1874. It has a pleasant, elevated site, a considerable 
agricultural trade, and a famous manufacture of lace, which is 
carried on in various conventual establishments. There are 
.some remains of an Elizabethan castle, a seat of the earls of 
Essex, which was destroyed during the wars of 1641 ; the ruins 
of the old church of St Finbar commemorate the same disastrous 
period. 

CARRICK-ON-SHANNON, a market town and the county 
town of Co. Leitrim, Ireland, in the south parliamentary division, 
beautifully situated on the left bank of the upper Shannon, 
between Ixrughs Allen and lioderg, close to the confluence of 
the Boyle. Pop. (iqoi) 1118. It is on the Sligo branch of the 
Midland Great Western railway, 90 m. W.N.W. of Dublin, 
the station being across the river in county Roscommon. Though 
having so small a population it is the largest town in the county, 
is the seat of the assizes, and has quays and some river trade. 
The surrounding country, with its waterways, loughs and woods, 
is of considerable beauty. 

CARRICK-ON-SUIR, a market town of Co. Tipperary, Ireland, 
in the east parliamentary division, on the north (left) bank of 
the Suit, 14J m. W.N.W. from Waterford by the Waterford & 
Limerick line of the Great Southern & Western railway. Pop. 
of urban district (1901) 5406. It was formerly a walled town, 
and conteins some ancient buildings, such as the castle, erected 
in 1309, formerly a seat of the dukes of Ormonde, now belonging 
to the Butler family, a branch of which takes the title of earl 
from the town. On the other side of the river, connected by a 
bridge of the 14th century, and another of modern erection, stands 
the suburb of Carrickbeg, in county Waterford, where an abbey 
was founded in 1336. The woollen manufactures for which the 
town was formerly famous are extinct. A thriving export trade 
is carried on in agricultural produce, condensed milk is manu¬ 
factured, and slate is extensively quarried in the neighbour¬ 
hood, while some coal is exported from the neighbouring fields. 
Dredging has improved the navigable channel of the river, which 
is tidal Wthis point and is lined with quays. 

CARRIER, JEAN BAPTISTE (1756-1794!, French Revolu¬ 
tionist and Terrorist, was bom at Yolet, a village near Aurillac 
in Upper Auvergne. In 1790 he was a country attorney (coun¬ 
sellor for the bailUage of Aurillac) and in 1792 he was chosen 
deputy to the National Convention. He was already known 
as one of the influential members of the Cordeliers dub and of 
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that of the Jacobins. After the subji^tion of Flanders he was 
one of the commissioners nominated in the close of 1792 by the 
Convention, and sent into that country. In the following year 
he took part in establishing the Revolutionary Tribunal. He 
voted for the death of Louis XVI., was one of the first to call for 
the arrest of the duke of Orleans, and took a prominent part in 
the overthrow of the Girondists (on the 31st of May). After a 
mission into Normandy, Carrier was sent, early in October 1793, 
to Nantes, under orders from the Convention to suppress the 
revolt which was raging there, by the most severe measures. 
Nothing loth, he established a revolutionary tribunal, and 
formed a body of desperate men, called the Legion of Marat, for 
the purpose of destroying in the swiftest way the masses of 
prisoners heaped in the jails. The form of trial was soon dis¬ 
continued, and the victims were sent to the guillotine or shot or 
cut down in the prisons en masse. He also had large numbers 
of prisoners put on board vessels with trap doors for bottoms, 
and sunk in the Loire. This atrocious process, known as the 
Noyades of Nantes, gained for Carrier a reputation for wanton 
cruelty. Since in his mission to Normandy he had been very 
moderate, it is possible that, as he was nervous and ill when sent 
to Nantes, his mind had become unbalanced by the atrocities 
committed by the Vendean and royalist armies. Naturally, the 
stories told of him are not all true. He was recalled by the 
Committee of Public Safety on the 8th of February 1794, took 
part in the attack on Robespierre on the 9th Thermidor, but was 
himself brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal on the 11 th 
and guillotined on the l6th of November 1794. 

See Comte Floury. Carrier 4 Nantes, 1793-1794 (Paris. 1897); 
Alfred luillio, J. D. Carrier, refirfseiilaitl du Catital A la Conveutvm 
ijS(>-i 794 d'aprds de nouveaux documents (Paris, iijoi). These 
works, and tlie others of Lallie, arc inspired hy strong royalist 
sympathies and are not altogether to be accepted. 

CARRIER, a general term for any person who conveys the 
goods of another for hire, more specifically applied to the trades¬ 
men, now largely superseded by the railway system, who convey 
goods in carts or wagons on the public roads. In jurisprudence, 
however, the term is collectively applied to all conveyers of 
property, whether by land or water ; and in this sense the changes 
and enlargements of the system of transit throughout the world 
have given additional importance to the subject. The law by 
which carriers, both by land and sea, are made resMteible for 
the goods entrusted to them, is founded on the pra|8|lh edict 
of the civil law, to which the ninth title of the fourt)M|H^f the 
Pandect is devoted. The edict itself is contained tWime few 
words, “ nautae, caupones, sUtbtdarii, quod euj-usquqif/lili^ fore 
receperint, nisi restituent, in eos judidium daho.” The|ig|g|icity of 
the rule so announced has hod a mOst lieneficial influ5|l||r on the 
commerce of the world. Throughout the great civilized region 
which took its law directly from Rome, and through the other 
less civilized countries which followed the same commercial code, 
it laid a foundation for the principle that the carrier’s engagement 
to the public is a contract of indemnity. It bound him, in the 
general case, to deliver what he had been entrusted with, or 
Its value,—thus sweeping away all secondary questions or dis¬ 
cussions as to the conditions of more or less culpability on his 
part under which loss or damage may have occurred ; and it 
left any limitations of this general responsibility to be separately 
adjusted by special contract. 

The law of England recognizes a distinction between a common 
and a private carrier. The fontier is one who holds himself out to 
the public as ready to carry for hire from place to place the goods 
of such persons as choose to employ him. The owner of a stage¬ 
coach, a railway company, the master of a general ship, a whar¬ 
finger carrying goods on his own lighters are common carriers ; 
and it makes no difference that one of the termini of the journey 
is out of England. It has been held, however, that a person who 
carries only passengers is not a common carrier ; nor of course is 
a person who merely engages to carry the go^ of particular 
individuals or to carry goods upon any particular occasion. A 
common carrier is subject at law to peculiar liabilities. He is 
bound to carry the-goods of any person who offers to pay his 
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hire, unless there is a good reason to the contrary, as, for example, 
when his carriage is full, or the article is not such as he is in the 
habit of conveying. He ought to carry the goods in the usual 
course without unnecessary deviation or delay. To make him 
liable there must Iw a due delivery of the goods to him in the 
known course of his business. His charge must be reasonable ; 
and he must not give undue preference to any customer or class 
of customers. The latter principle, a.s enforced by statute, has 
come to be of great importance in the law of railway companies. 
In respect of goods entrusted to him, the carrier’s liability, unless 
limited by a special contract, is, as already stated, that of an 
insurer. There is no question of negligence as in the case of 
injury to passengers, for the warranty is simjJy to carry safely 
and securely. TTie law, however, excepts losses or injuries 
occasioned immediately “ by the act of God or the king's 
enemies ”—words which have long had a strict technical significa¬ 
tion. It would appear that concealment without fraud, on the 
part of the customer, will relieve the carrier from his liability for 
ttegltgeni-f, hut not for actual misfeasance. Fraud or deceit by 
the customer (c.g., in misrepresenting the real value of the goods) 
will relieve the carrier from his liability. 'J'he responsibility of the 
carrier ceases only with the delivery of the goods to the proper 
consignee. By the Carriers' Act 1830 the liability of carriers for 
gold, silver, &c. (in general “ articles of great value in small 
comjjass ”) is determined. Should the article or parcel exceed 
fjQ iti value, the carrier is not to be liable for loss unless such 
viilue is declared by the customer and the carrier’s increased 
charge paid. Where the value is thus declared, the carrier may, 
by public notice, demand an increased charge, for which he must, 
if required, sign a receipt. Failing such receipt or notice, the 
carrier must refund the increased charge and remain liable as at 
common law. F.xcept as above no mere notice or declaration 
shall affect a carrier’s liability ; but he may make special con¬ 
tracts with his customers. 'The carriage of goods by sea is 
subject to special regulations (.see Avkheichtment). The 
carriage of goods by railway and canal is subject to the law of 
common carrier, except where varied by particular statutes, as 
the Railway and Canal 'IVaffic Acts 1854 to 1894 and the Regula¬ 
tion of Railways Acts T840 to 1893. 'The effect of these acts is to 
prevent railway companies as common carriers from limiting by 
special contract their liability to receive, forward and deliver 
goods ^Ijj l H s the conditions embodied in the special contract are 
reasoi^jBWfcnd the contract is in writing and signed by, or on 
hehaR ||Mfe sender. A railway company must provide reason¬ 
able fNlfflpdl for forwarding passengers’ luggage ; where luggage 
is fiikljlPwtt) the carriage with a passenger, the company is 
respon 4 ll|ifor it only in so far as loss or damage is due to the 
pBsseng*f% interference with the company’s exclusive control 
of it. As carriers of passengers companies are bound, in the 
absence of any special contract, to exercise due care and diligence, 
and are responsible for personal injuries only when they have 
been occa.sioned by negligence or want of skill. Where there has 
been contributory negiigcncc on the part of the passenger, i.e. 
where he might, by the exercise of ordinary care, have avoided 
the consequences of the defendants’ negligence—he is not 
entitled to recover. By the act of 1846 (commonly called Lord 
Campbell’s Act), when a person’s death has been caused by such 
negligence as would have entitled him to an action had he 
survived, an action may be maintained against the party re¬ 
sponsible for the negligence on beh^f of the wife, husband, 
parent or child of the deceased. Previously such cases had been 
governed by the maxim actio personalis moriittr am persona. 

OARRIIlRE, MORn'Z (1817-1895), German philosopher and 
historiail, was born at Griedel in Hesse Darmstadt on 5th of 
March leiy. .After studying at Giessen, Gfittingen and Berlin, 
he spent a few years in Italy studying the fine arts, and established 
himself in 1842 at Giessen as a teacher of philosophy. In 1853 he 
was appointed professor at the university of Munich, where he 
lectured mainly on aesthetics. He died m Munich on the 19th 
of January 1^5. An avowed enemy of Ultnunontanism, he 
contribute in no small degree to making the idea of German 
unity more palatable to the South Germans. Carri^re identified 


himself with the school of tlie younger Fichte as one who held the 
theistic view of the world which aimed at reconciling the contra¬ 
dictions between deism and pantheism. Although no obstinate 
adherent of antiquated forms and prejudices, he firmly upheld 
the fundamental truths of Christianity. His must important 
works are: (Leipzig, 1859; 3rd ed., 1885), supplemented 

by Die Kunst im Zusammenhang der KtdiurentwicMung und der 
Ideate der Menschheil (3rd ed., 1877 1886); Die philosophische 
Weltanschauung der Kejornuitionszeit (Stuttgart, 1847 ; end ed., 
Leipzig, 1886), and Die sittliche Weltordnung (Leipzig, 1877; 
and ed., 1891), in which he recognized both the immutability of 
the laws of nature and the freedom of the will. He described 
his view of the world and life as “real-idealism.” His essay on 
Cromwell (in Lehmsskizzen, 1890), which may be considered his 
political confession of faith, also deserves mention. His com¬ 
plete works were published at Leipzig, 14 vols., in 1886-1894. 

See S. B. V. Lind in Zeitschrifl f. Philos, (evi, 1895. pp. 93-101) ; 
W. t;hrisl in AllgemeiM deulsche Bioumpliie (1903). 

CARRINGTON, CHARLES ROBERT WYNN-CARINGTON, 

1ST Earl (1843- ), English statesman, son of the and Baron 

Carrington (d. 1868), was educated at Eton and Trinity, 
Cambridge, and sat in the House of Commons as a Liberal for 
High Wycombe from 1865 till he suci'eeded to the title in 1S68. 
He was governor of New South Wales 1885-1890, lord chamber¬ 
lain 1892 1895, and became president of the board of agriculture 
in 1905, having a seat in the cabinet in Sir H. Campbell-Banner¬ 
man's and Mr Asquith’s ministries. He was created Earl 
Carrington and Viscount Wendover in 1895. The Carrington 
barony was conferred in 1796 on Robert Smith (1752-1838), 
M.P. for Nottingham, a member of a famous banking family, 
the title being suggested by one held from 1643 to 1706 in another 
family of Smith in no way connected. The 2nd baron married 
as his second wife one of the two daughters of Lord Willoughby 
de Eresby, and their son, through her, lajcame in 1879 joint 
hereditary lord great chamberlain of England. The 2n4Baron 
took the surname of Carrington, afterwards altered to Carington, 
instead of Smith. 

CARRINGTON, RICHARD CHRISTOPHER (1826-1875), 
English astronomer, son of a brewer at Brentford, was born in 
London on the 26th of May 1826. Though intended for the 
Church, his studies and tastes inclined him to astronomy, and 
with a view to gaining experience in the routine of an observatory 
he accepted the post of observer in the university of Durham. 
Finding, however, that there was little chance of obtaining 
iastrumonts suitable for the work which he wished to undertake, 
he resigned that appointment and established in 1853 an 
observatory of his own at Redhill. Here he devoted three years 
to a survey of the zone of the heavens within 9 degrees of the 
North Pole, the results of which are contained in his Redhill 
Catalogue oj 373 .^ Stars. But his name is chiefly perpetuated 
through his investigation of the motions of sun-.spots, by which he 
determined the elements of the sun’s rotation and made the 
important discovery of a systematic drift of the phutospliere, 
causing the rotation-periods of spots to lengthen with increase 
of solar latitude. He died on the 27th of November 1875. 

For further information see Month. Notices Roy. A sir. Society, 
xiv. 13, xviii. 23, 109, xix. 140. 161. xxxvi. 137; Memoirs Htry. 
Astr, Soc., xxvii. 139: The Times, Nov. 23 and Dec. 7, 1875: 
Roy. Society's Cat. Scienl. Papers, vols. i. and vii.; Introductions to 
Works. 

CARROCCIO. a war chariot drawn by oxen, used by the 
medieval republics of Italy. It was a rectangukr platform on 
which the standard of the city and an altar were erected; priests 
held services on the altar before the battle, and the trumpeters 
beside them encouraged the fighters to the fray. In battle the 
carroccio was surrounded by the bravest warriors in the army and 
it served both as a rallying-point and as the pwUadium of ^ city's 
honour; its capture by the enemy was regarded as an irretriev¬ 
able deSfeSit and humiliation. It was first employed by the 
Milanese in 1038, and played a groat part in the wars of the 
Lombard league against the emperar Frederick Barbarossa. It 
was afterwards adopted by other cities, and first appears on a 
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Florentine battlefield in 1228. The Florentine carroccio was 
usually followed by a smaller car bearing the marlineUa, a bell to 
ring out military signals. When war was regarded as likely the 
marlineUa was attached to the door of the church of Santa Maria 
in the Mercato Nuovo in Florence and rung to warn both citizens 
and enemies. In times of peace the carroccio was in the keeping 
of some great family which had distinguished itself by sign^ 
services to the republic. 

\ccounts of the carroccio will be found in most histories of the 
Italimi repuldics; see for instance. M. Villani's Chtnnache, vi. 5 
(Florence, 1825 1820); 1 ’. Villari, TJie Two First Centuries of 

FlomiHne History, vol. i. (Engl, transl., London. 1804); Gino 
Capponi, Storia della Repuhhlica di Firenze, vol. i. (Florence, 1875). 

CARHODDS, JOHN TIPLADY (1836-1895), English violinist, 
Wits bom on the 20th of January 1836, at Keighley, in Yorkshire. 
He made his first appearance as a violinist at the age of nine, and 
had the advantage of studying between the ages of twelve and 
eighteen at Stuttgart, with Wilhelm Bernhard Molique. On his 
return to England in 1853 Costa got him engagements in the 
leading orchestras. He was a member of the Covent Garden 
opera orchestra from 1855, made his debut as a solo player at a 
concert given on the 22nd of April 1863 by the Musical Society 
of London, and succeeded Sainton as leader at Covent Garden 
in 1869. He died at Hampstead on the j3th of July 1895. For 
many years he had led the Philharmonic orchestra and (hose of 
the great provincial festivals. He published two violin solos and 
a “ Mnreeau de salon" and was a very successful teacher. 

CARROLL, CHARLES (1737-1832), American political leader, 
of Irish ancestry, was born at Annapolis, Maryland, on the 19th 
of .September 1737. He was educated abroad in French Jesuit 
colleges, studied law at Bourges, Paris and London, and in 
February 1765 returned to Maryland, where an estate known sis 
“ Carrollton,” in Frederick county, was settled upon him; 
he always signed his name as ‘‘ Charles Carroll of Carrollton.” 
Before and during the War of Independence, he was a whig or 
patriot leader, .and as such was naturally a member of the various 
local and provincial extra-legal bodie.s—committees of corre¬ 
spondence, committees of observation, council of safety, provincial 
convention (1774-1776) and constitutional convention (1776). 
From 1777 until 1800 he was a member of the Maryland .senate. 
In April-June 1776 he, with Samuel Chase and Benjamin 
Franklin, was a member of the commission fniitlessly sent by 
(he continental congre.ss to Canada for the purpose of persuading 
the Canadians to join the thirteen revolting colonies. From 
1776 to 1779 he sat in the continental congress, rendering 
important services as a member of the board of war, and signing 
on the 2nd of August 1776 the Declaration of Independence, 
though he had not been elected until the day on which that 
document was adopted. He out-lived all of the other signers. 
He was a member of the United States Senate from 1789 to 1792. 
From j8oi until his death, at Baltimore, on the 14th of November 
1832,he lived in retirement, his last public act being the formal 
ceremony of starting the construction of the Baltimore and Ohio 
railway (July 4, 1828). In politics, after the formation of 
parties, lie was a staunch Federalist. Of unusual ability, 
high character and great wealth, he exercised a powerful 
influence, particularly among his co-religionists of the Roman 
Catholic faith, and he used it to secure the independence of the 
colonies and to establish a stable central government. 

See the I.i/e by Kate Ma.son Rowland (1898). 

CARROLL, JOHN (1735-1817), American Roman Catholic 
prelate, was born at Upper Marlborough, Prince George's county, 
Marydand, on the 8th of January 173S, the son of wealthy 
Catholic parents and a cousin of Charles Carroll “ of Carrollton.” 
He was educated at St Omer’s in Flanders, becoming a novitiate 
in the Society of Jesus in_i753, and then at the Jesuit college 
in Lidge, being ordained priest in 1769 and becoming professor of 
philosophy and theology. In 1771 he became a professed father 
of the Society of Jesus and professor at Bruges. As tutor to 
the son of Lord Stourton, he travelled through Europe in 1772- 
1773- After the papal brief of the 21st of July 1773 suppressed 
the Society of Jesus, he accompanied its English members then 
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in Flanders to England. In 1774 he returned to America, and 
set to work at a mission at Rock Creek, Montgomery’ county, 
Maryland, where his mother lived. He shared the feeling for 
independence growing among the American colonists, foreseeing 
that it would mean greater religious freedom. In 1776, at the 
request of the continental congress, he accompanied Benjamin 
Franklin, Charles Carroll and Samuel Chase on their mission 
to secure the aid or neutrality of the French-Canadians, and 
though unsuccessful it gained fetr him the friendship of Franklin. 
In 1783 he took a prominent part in the petition to Rome to 
take the control of the American church away from London; and 
on Franklin's recommendation, Carroll was named prefect apos¬ 
tolic, the American church being recognized as a distinct body in 
a decree issued by Cardinal Antonelli on the 9th of June 1784. In 
the summer of 1785 he began his visitations ; in 1786 he induced 
the general chapter to authorize a (iatholic seminary (now 
Georgetown University); and at the same session it was voted 
that the condition of the church required a bishop, accountable 
directly to the pope (and not to the Congregation of the Pro¬ 
paganda) and chosen by the American clergy. Consent to this 
course was given by Antonelli in a letter of the 12th of July 
1788. The clergy met at Whitemarsh, Maryland, and Baltimore 
was adopted as the episcopal seat, Carroll being chosen as 
bishop ; and on the 6th of November 1789 Pius VI. issued a bull 
to that effect, Carroll being consecrated at Lulworth Castle, 
England, on the 15th of August 1790. 

On his return from England the bishop saw Georgetow’n 
College completed (1791), thanks to moneys he had nceivtd 
from English Catholics. His first synod met on the 7th of N ovem- 
ber 1791 ; and on the 16th he issued the “ Circular on ( hristian 
Marriage,” which attacked marriage by any save “ lawful 
pastors of our church.'’ In 1795 the Rev. Leonard Neale (i74f>- 
1817) was appointed his coadjutor. In 1799, after the death 
of Washington, Bishop Carroll bade his clergy hold the 22nd 
of February 1800 as a day of mourning, and on that day delivered 
in his pro-cathedral a memorial discourse which attracted 
much attention. Already in 1802 he was pressing for the 
creation of new sees in his diocese, and the Louisiana Purchase 
of 1803 gave added weight to this request; in September 1805 
the Propaganda made him administrator apostolic of the diocese 
of New Orleans, to which he appointed John Olivier us vicar 
general; and in 1808 Pius VII. divided Carroll's great diocese 
into four sees, Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Bardstown 
(Kentucky), suffragan to the metropolitanate of Baltimore, of 
which Ciirroll actually became archbishop by the assumption 
of the long delayed pallium on the iSth of August i8ii, having 
consecrated three suffragans iti the autumn of 1810. In 1811 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the Danish and Dutch West Indies 
was bestowed upon him. Carroll was now an old man, and the 
shock of the war of 1812, which us a staunch Federalist he had 
opposed until its actual declaration, together with the .'iction of 
the Holy See in ajjpointing to the .sees of Philadelphia and New 
York other candidates than tho.se of his recommendation, 

; weighed on his mind. He died in Georgetown on the 3rd of 
Decemljer 1815. He may well be reckoned the greatest figure 
in the Roman tlatholic Church of the United States. His position 
in the church had never been easy, partly because he had been a 
prominent member of the Society of Jesus. The great size of 
ins diocese had made it unwieldy ; and his struggle to secure the 
independence of the American church had been a difficult one. 
As a defender of papal and episcopal authority he had, especially 
in Philadclpliia and Baltimore, to deal with churches whose 
trustees insisted that they and their parishes alone could choose 
priests, that bishop or prefect could not object to their choice. 
Akin to this difficulty was the desire of Catholics of different 
nationalities to have separate churches, a desire often created 
or encouraged by intriguing and ambitious priests. Besides 
tbe.se and other internal annoyances, Carroll had to meet the 
deep-seated distrust of his church in communities settled almost 
exclusively by Protestants. 

See John Gilmary Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the 
United States, vol. ii. (1763-1815).»(Akron and New York, J888) ; 
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and Panifl Brent. Bingraphical Sketch of the Most Rev. John Carroll, 
I’irst ArtMishop of BMimore. with Select Rortions of His Writings, 
edited by John Carroll Brent (Baltimore, 1843). 

CARRONADE, a piece of ordnance invented, by the applica¬ 
tion of an old principle of gun construction, to serve as a ship’s 
gun. The inventor was the antiquary General Robert Melville 
(1728-1809). He designed the piece in i75<), and called it the 
“ smasher,” but it was not adopted in the British navy till 1779 , 
and was then known as the “ carronade,” from the Carron works 
on the Carton river in Stirlingshire, Scotland, where it was first 
cast by Mr Gascoigne. The carronade had a powder chamlxjr 
like many of the earliest guns known, and was similar to a mortar. 
It was short, light, had a limited range, but was destructive at 
close quarters. Carronades were added to the existing arma¬ 
ments of guns proper or long guns. A 38-gun frigate carried 
ten carronades, and was therefore armed with 48 pieces of 
ordnance. As the official classifications were not changed, they 
were misleading guides to the real strength of British ships, 
which always carried more pieces than they were described as 
carrying. The same remark applies to French and American 
ships when the use of the carronade extended from the British 
to other navies. 

CARROT. Wild carrot, Daucus cafola, a member of the 
natural order Umbelliferae, grows wild in fields and on roadsides 
and sea-shores in Britain and the north temperate zone generally 
of the Old World. It is an annual and resembles the cultivated 
carrot, except in the root, which is thin and woody. It is the 
origin of the cultivated carrot, which can be developed from it in 
a few generations. M. Vilmorin succeeded in producing forms 
with thick fleshy roots and the biennial habit in four generations. 
In the cultivated carrot, during the first season of growth, the 
stem remains short and bears a rosette of graceful, long-stalked, 
branched leaves with deeply cut divisions and small, narrow 
ultimate segments. During this period the plant devotes its 
energies to storing food, chiefly sugar, in the so-called root, 
which consists of the upper part of the true root and the short 
portion of the stem between the root and the lowest leaves. A 
transverse section of the root shows a central core, generally 
yellow in colour, and an outer red or scarlet rind. The core 
represents the wood of an ordinary stem and the outer ring the 
soft outer tissue (bast and cortex). In the second season the 
terminal bud in the centre of the leaf-rosette grows at the 
expense of the stored nourishment and lengthens to form a 
furrowed, rather rough, branched stem, 2 or 3 ft. high, and 
hearing the flowers in a compound umbel. The umbel is char¬ 
acterized by the fact that the small leaves (bracts) which 
surround it, resemble the foliage leaves on a much reduced scale, 
and ultimately curve inwards, the whole inflorescence forming 
a nest-like structure. The flowers are small, the outer white, 
the central ones often pink or purplish. The fruit consists of 
two one-seeded portions, each portion bearing four rows of stiff 
spinous projections, which cause the fruits when dropped to 
cling together, and in a natural condition help to spread the 
seed by clinging to the fur of animals. On account of these 
projections the seeds cannot be sown evenly without previous 
rubbing with sand or dry ashes to separate them. As usual in 
the members of the order Umbelliferae, the wall of the fruit is 
penetrated lengthwise by canals containing a characteristic oil. 

Carrots vary considerably in the length, shape and colour of 
their roots, and in the proportion of rind to core. The White 
Belgian, which gives the largest crops, has a very thick root 
which is white, becoming pale green above, where it projects 
above ground. For nutritive purposes it is inferior to the red 
varieties. The cairot delights in a deep sandy soil, which should 
be well drained and deeply trenched. The ground should be 
prepared and manured in autumn or winter. For the long- 
rooted sorts the soil should be at least 3 ft. deep, but the Short 
Horn varieties may be grown in about 6 in. of good compost laid 
on the top of a less suitable soil. Peat earth may he usefully 
employed in lightening the soil. Good carrots of the larger sorts 
may be grown in unfavourable soils by making large holes 18 in. 
deep with a crowbar, and filKng them up with sandy compost 


in which the seeds are to be sown. The main crop is sown at the 
end of March or beginning of April. After sowing, it is only 
necessary to thin the plants, and keep them clear of weeds. 
The roots are taken up in autumn and stored during winter in 
a cool shed or cellar. 

CARRYING OVER, or Continuation, a stock exchange term 
for the operation by which the settlement of a bargain transacted 
for money or for a given account, may for a consideration (called 
either a “ contango ” or a “ backwardation ”) be postponed 
from one settling day to another. Such a continuation is 
equivalent to a sale “ for the day ” and a repurchase for the 
succeeding account, or to a purcha.se “ for the day ” and a resale 
for the succeeding account. The price at which such transac¬ 
tions are adjusted is the “ making-up ” price of the day. (See 
Account and Stock Exchange.) 

CARSIOLI (mod. Carsoli), an ancient city of Italy, on the Via 
Valeria, 42 m. E. by N. of Rome. It was founded in the country 
of the Aequi between 302 and 298 B.C., just after tl\c establish¬ 
ment of Alba Fucens, no doubt as a stronghold to guard the road 
to the latter. It is mentioned in 211 B.c. as one of the twelve out 
of thirty Latin colonies which prote-sted their inability to furnish 
more men or money for the war against Hannibal. We find it 
used in i68 b.c. like Alba Fucens as a place of confinement for 
political prisoners, ft was sacked in the Social War, but prob¬ 
ably became a municipium after it, though we hear hut little of 
it. The modern town of Carsoli first appears in a diploma of 
A.D. 866, but the old site does not seem to have been abandoned 
until the 13th century. It is now occupied only by vineyards, 
and lies about 2100 ft. afxjve sea-level, in a plain surrounded by 
mountains, now called Piano del Cavaliere. The line of the city 
walls (originally in tufa, and reconstructed in limestone), built 
of rectangular blocks, can be traced, and so can the scanty 
remains of several buildings, (ncluding the podium or base, of a 
temple, and also the ancient liranch road from the Via Valeria 
(which iUself keeps just south-east of Carsioli), traversing the 
site from north to south. The forty-third milestone of the Via 
Valeria still lies at or near its original site ; it was set up by 
Nerva in a.u. 97. One mile to the north-west of Carsioli are the 
remains of an ancient aqueduct consisting of a buttressed wall 
of concrete crossing a valley. 

See G. J. Pfeiffer and T. .A.sliliy in Stippletiienlim Papers of Ike 
Americttu .Srhonl in Rome, i. (Iy'>5). n>8 si'(|. (T. As.) 

CARSON, CHRISTOPHER ["Kit”] (1809-1868), Ameriran 
hunter and scout, was born in Madison county, Kentucky, on 
the 24th of December 1809. When he was a year old his parents 
removed to Howard county, Missouri, then a frontier .settlement, 
and the boy was early trained in the hardships and requirements 
of pioneer life. He served for a while as a saddler’s apprentice, 
and after 1826 devoted himself to the life of a professional guide 
and hunter. He was hunter for the garrison at Bent’s Fort on 
the Arkansas river in what is now Bent county, Colorado, from 
1832 to 1840, and accompanied John C. Fremont on his exploring 
expeditions of 1842 and 1843 1844, and on his California expedi¬ 
tion in 1845 -1846. Carson took part in the Mexican War, and, 
after the rush to the I’acific Coast began, engaged as a guide to 
convoy emigrants and drovers across the plains and mountains. 
In 1854 he became Indian agent at Taos, New Mexico, in which 
position, through his knowledge of the Indian traits and language, 
he was able to exercise for many years a restraining influence 
over the warlike Apaches and other tribes. During the Civil 
War he rendered invaluable services to the Federal cause in the 
south-west as chief scout in charge of the various bodies of 
irregular scouts and rangers participating in the constant border 
warfare that characterized the conflict in that part of the Union. 
In March 1865 he was breveted brigadier-general of volunteers 
for gallantry in the battle of Valverde (on the 2ist of February 
1862) and for distinguished services in New Mexico, and after the 
war resumed his position as Indian agent, which he held until 
his death at Fort Lyon, Colorado, on the 23rd of May 1868. 
“ Kit Carson occupies in the latter period of American pioneer 
history a position somewhat similar to that held by Daniel Boone 
and David Crockett at an earliw period, as the-typieal frontier 
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hero and Indian fighter, and his hairbreadth escapes and personal 
prowess are the subject of innumerable stories. 

See Charles Burdett. Lift of Kit Carson, the Great Western Hunter 
and Guide (New York, 1830; new ed., 1877); and Be Witt C. Peters, 
The Life and Adventures of Kit Car.son, the Nestor of the Rochy 
Mountains, from Facts Narrated by Himself (Now York, 1858). 

CARSON CITY, the capital of Nevada, l).,S.A., and the county 
seat of Ormsby county, about 120 ra, N.E. of Sacramento, Cali¬ 
fornia. l’op.(i89o) J1950; (i()oo)2ioo. Itisservedby the Virginia 
and Truckee railway, which has repair shops here, and by stage 
(o l^ike Tahoe, 12 m. W. of the city. It is picture.squely situat^ 
in the small circular Eagle valley, near the east base of the 
Sierra Nevada, at an elevation of 4720 ft. above the sea. Within 
I m. of the city are .Shaws Hot Springs. The city is a distribut¬ 
ing point for the neighbouring mining region. Among the 
uhlir buildings are the capitol, the United States government 
uilding, a United States mint, and a state orphans’ home; 
in the vicinity are the state pri.son and a United States govern¬ 
ment school for Indians. 'J’he industrial interests of the city 
are principally in mining, lumbering and agriculture. It has 
an excellent supply of mountain spring water. Carson City 
(named in honour of Christopher Carson) was settled in 1851 
as a trading post, was laid out as a town in 1858, was made the 
capital of the state and the county seat of the newly erected 
county in i86t, and was chartered as a city in 1875. 

CARSTARES (or Carstairs), WILLIAM (1649-1715), Scottish 
clergyman, was bom at Cathcart, near Glasgow, on the nth of 
February 1649, the son of the Rev. John Carstares, a member of 
the extreme Covenanting party of Protestors. He was educated 
at the university of Edinburgh, and then passed over to Utrecht, 
where he commenced his lifelong friendship with the prince of 
Orange, and began to take an active part in the politics of his 
enuntry. The government disliked Carstares for several reasons. 
He was the intimate of William ; he had been the bearer of 
messages between the disaffected in .Scotland and Holland ; 
and he was believed to be concerned with Sir James Steuart 
(1635-1715) in the authorship of a pamphlet— Account of 
Scotland's Grievances hy reason of the. I), of Lauderdale’s Ministrie, 
humbly tendered to his Sacred Majesty. Accordingly, on his 
return to England, at the close of 1674, he was committed to the 
Tower; the following year he was transferred to Edinburgh 
Castle, and it was not till August 1679 that he was released. 
After this he visited Ireland, and then became pastor to a Non¬ 
conformist congregation at Cheshunt. During 1682 he was in 
Holland, but in the following year he was again in London, and 
was implicated in the Rye House Plot. On its discovery he 
was examined before the Scottish Council; though the torture 
of the thumb-screw was applied, he refused to utter a word till 
he was assured that his admissions would not be used in evidence, 
and in the disclosures he then made he displayed great discretion. 
On his return to Holland he was rewarded by William’s still 
warmer friendship, and the post of court chaplain; and after 
the Revolution he continued to hold this office, under the title 
of royal chaplain for Scotland. He was the confidential adviser 
of the king, especially with regard to Scottish affairs, and 
rendered important service in promoting the Revolution Settle¬ 
ment. On the accession of Anne, Carstares retained his post as 
royal chaplain, but resided in Edinburgh, having been elected 
principal of the university. He was also minister of Greyfriars’, 
and afterwards of St Giles’, and was four times chosen moderator 
of the general a-s-scmbly. He took an important part in pro¬ 
moting the Union, and was consulted by Harley and other lead¬ 
ing Englishmen concerning it. During Anne's reign the chief 
object of his policy was to frustrate the measures which were 
planned by Lord Oxford to strengthen the Episcopalian Jacobites 
—especially a bill for extending the privileges of the Episcopalians 
and the bill for replacing in the hands of the old patrons the 
right of patronage, which by the Revolution Settlement had been 
vested in the elders and the Protestant heritors. On the ac¬ 
cession of George I., Carstares was appointed, with five others, 
to welcome the new dynasty in the name of the Scottish Church. 
He was received graciously, and the office of royal chaplain was 
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again conferred upon him. A few months after he was struck 
with apoplexy, and died on the 28th of December 1715. 

See State-papers and Letters addressed to William Carstares, to 
which is prefixed a Life by M'Corinick (1774) : Story’s Character 
and Career of WilUam Carstares (1874); Andrew Lang's History of 
Scotland (1907). 

CARSTENS, ARMUS JACOB (1754-1798), German painter, 
was born in Schleswig, and in 1776 went to Copenhagen to study. 
In 1783 he went to Italy, where he was much impressed by the 
work of Giulio Romano. He then settled in Liibeck as a portrait 
painter, but was helped to visit Rome again in 1792, and gradually 
produced some fine subject and historical paintings, e.g. “ Plato’s 
Symposium ” and the “ Battle of Rossbach ’’—which made him 
famous. He was appointed professor at Berlin, and in 1795 a 
great exhibition of his works was held in Rome, where he died 
in 1798. Carstens ranks as the founder of the later school of 
German historical painting. 

CARSULAE, an ancient city of Umbria, on the Via Flaminia, 
19 m. N. of Narnia (mod. Narni) and 24 m. S.S.W. of Mevania 
(mud. hevagna). It is little mentioned in ancient literature. 
The town was a municipium. The Via Flaminia is well preserved 
and enters the north gate of the town, the archway of which still 
stands. Remains of buildings may also be seen upon the site, 
and the outline of an amphitheatre is vbible. The town of Cesi, 
3 m. to the south-east, has polygonal walls, and may perhaps be 
regarded os an Umbrian city which was destroyed by the Romans, 
Carsulae being constructed in its stead. The medieval city, as so 
often happened in Italy, returned to the pre-Roman site. 

Sec C. (lamurrini in Notine degli Scavi (1884), 149 ; for the tombs. 
L. l4inzi. in Notisie degli Scavi (1902), 592. 

CART (A.S. crat, Gaelic cairl ; connected with “ car ”), a 
general term for various kinds of vehicles (see Carriage), in 
some cases for carrying people, but more particularly for trans¬ 
porting goods, for agricultural or postal purposes, &e., or for 
carriers. Though constructed in various ways, the simplest type 
for goods is two-wheeled, topless and springless; but as a general 
term “cart” is used in combination with some more specific 
qualification (dog-cart, donkey-cart, road-cart, polo-cart, &c.), 
when it is employed for pleasure purposes. The “ dog-cart,” so 
called because originally used to convey sporting dogs, is a more 
or less elevated two-wheeled carriage, generally with seats back to 
back, in front and behind ; the “ governess-cart ” (presumably 
so called from its use for children), a very low two-wheeled pony- 
carriage, has two side seats facing inwards ; the “ tax-cart,” a 
light two-wheeled farmer’s carl, was so called liecause formerly 
exempted from taxation as under the value of £21. 

CARTAGENA, or Carthacena, a city, seaport, and the capital 
of the department of Bolivar, Colombia, South America, on the 
Caribbean coast, in 10“ 25' 48' N., 75° 34' W. Pop. (1905, 
official estimate) 14,000. The population of Cartagena is 
largely composed of blacks and mixed races, which form the 
predominant type on the lowland plains of northern Colombia. 
The well-to-do whites of Cartagena usually have country houses 
on the Turbaco hills, where the temperature is much lower than 
on the coast. The mean annual temperature in the city is 82“, 
and the port is classed as very unhealthiul, especially for imac- 
climatized foreigners. The harbour, which is the best on thAorth 
coast of South America, is formed by an indentation of the coast¬ 
line shut in by two long islands lying parallel to the mainland. 
It covers an area of about 62*5 sq. m. and affords deep and 
secure anchorages and ample facilities for loading and unloading 
large vessels. The city itseU has no modem quays, and large 
vessels do not approach within a mile of its landing-stages, but 
the railway pier (lengthened leo ft. in 1898) on m^land 
opposite permits the mooring of vessels alongside. There were 
formerly two entrances to the harbour—the Boca Grande (large 
mouth) between the low sandy island or peninsula on whidi the 
city .stands and the island of Tierra Bomba, and the Boca Qiica 
(small mouth) at the south end of the latter island. The Boca 
Grande was filled with stone after the city had been captured 
three times, because of the ease witih which an enemy’s ships 
could pass through it at any time, and the narrow and more 
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easily defended Boca Chica, 7 m. farther south; has since been 
used. 

The city occupies a part of the upper island or peninsula facing 
the northern end of the harbour, and is separated from the main- 
1.1'1(1 on the east by a .shallow lagoon-like extension of the bay 
nhich is bridged by a causeway passing through the extra-mural 
suburb of Xiximani on another island. The old city, about 
3 m. long, north and south, and J m. wide, is enclosed by a heavy 
wall, in fdaces 40 ft. thick, and is defended by several formidable- 
looking forts, which have long been dismantled, but are still in a 
good state of preservation. At the mu Inland end of the causeway 
leading from the city is the fort of San Felipe, about 100 ft. above 
se.i-level, adapted as a distributing reservoir in the city’s water¬ 
works ; and behind it are verdure-covered hills rising to an 
elevation of 500 ft., forming a pictiiresfiiie background to the 
grey walls and red-tiled roofs of the city. The streets are narrow, 
irregidar and roughly paved, but are lighted by electricity ; 
tramway lin^s run between the principal points of the city and 
suburbs. The houses are built with thick walls of stone and 
brick round open courts, in the Moorish style, and their iron- 
barred doors and windows give them the appearance of being a 
part of the tonifications. Among the numerous churches, the 
largest and most imposing is the Jesuit church of San Juande 
Dios, with its double towers and celebrated marble pulpit; an 
old monastery adjoins. Cartagena is an episcopal see, and its 
cathedral dates from colonial times. The city was once the head¬ 
quarters of the Inquisition in South America, and the edifice 
which it occupied, now private property, is an object of much 
interest, The water supply of the city was formerly obtained 
from rainwater tanks on the walls or by carriage from springs a 
fevv miles inland. Hut in ipod an Knglish company received a 
concession to bring water by pipes from springs on the Turbajo 
hills, 300 ft. above the sea. 

'I'he commercial importance of Cartagena declined greatly 
during the period of civil disorders which followed the war for 
independence, but in later years has revived. In the reign of 
Philip II. the Spaniards had opened a canal (“ El Dique ”) 
through some marshes and lagoons into a small western outlet of 
the Magdalena, which gave access to that river at Calamar, about 
81 m. above the bar at its mouth; during Cartagena’s decline 
this was allowed to fill up ; it was reopened in 1846 for a short 
time and then was obstructed again by river floods ; but in 1881 
it was reopened for steam navigation. Towards the end of the 
kAIi century a railway, 65 m. long, was built between Cartagena 
and tialamar. Imports consist of cotton, linen and woollen 
fabrics, hardware, cutlery and machinery, kerosene, glass and 
earthenware ; and the exports of cattle, sugar, tobacco, coffee, 
coco-nuts and fibre, dividi\’i and dye-woods, vegetable ivory, 
rubber, hides and skins, medicinal forest products, gold, silver 
and platinum. 'I’hc aggregate value of the exports in 1906 was 
$3,788,094 U.S. gold. 

Cartagena was founded in ) 533 by Pedro de Heredia. In 1544 
it Wits captured by pirates, who plundered the town ; in 1585 by 
Sir Francis Drake, who exacted a large ransom ; and in 1697 by 
the P'rench, who obtained from it more than £1,000,000, In 
1741 Admiral Vernon unsuccessfully besieged the town. It was 
takcl^hy Bolivar in 1815, but was surrendered to the royalists in 
the same year. It was recaptured by the republicans on the 25th 
of September 1821, and thereafter remained in their possession. 
It figured prominently in the political agitations and revolutions 
which followed, and underwent a siege in the civil war of 1885. 
It was an important naval station under Spanish colonial rule, 
and is the principal naval station of Colombia. 

CARTAGENA, Ur Carthaokna, a seaport of south-eastern 
Spiain, in the province of Murcia; in 37° 30 N. and 0° 58' W., at 
the terminus of a branch railway from the city of Murcia, and 
on the Mediterranean Sea. Pop. (rooo) 99,871. Cartagena is 
fortified, and possesses an arsenal and naval dockyards. To¬ 
gether with Ferrol and San Fernando near Cadiz, the other great 
naval stations of Spain, it is governed by an admiral with the 
title of ^ptain-general. It has also an episcopal see. 

Thobi%!.etands on a hill separated by a little plain from the 


harbour; towards the north and east it communicates with a 
fertile valley; on the south and west it is hemmed in by high 
mountains. Its grey houses have a neglected, almost a dilapi¬ 
dated appearance, from the friable stone of which they are 
constructed ; and there are no buildings of antiquarian interest 
or striking architectural beauty, except, perhaps, the ruined 
citadel and the remnants of the town walls. The wide streets 
are traversed by a system of tramways, which pass through 
modern suburbs to the mining district about two leagues inland, 
and on the west a canal enables small vessels to enter the town 
without using the port. The harbour, the largest in Spain after 
that of Vigo, and the finest on the east coast, is a spacious bay, 
deep, except near its centre, where there is a ledge of rock barely 
S ft. under water. It is dominated, on the seaward side, by four 
hills, and approached by a narrow entrance, with forts on either 
hand ; a breakwater affords shelter on the east, and on the west 
is the Arsenal Basin, often regarded as the original harbour of 
the Carthaginians and Kotnaus. 'I'hc island called La Escom- 
brera, the ancient Scombraria (i.e. “ mackerel fishery ”), aj m. 
south, protects (iartagena from the violence of wind and waves. 

The mines near the city arc very productive, and thousands of 
men and beasts are employed in transporting lead, iron, copper, 
zinc and sulphur to the coast. The industrial and comnn rcial 
progress of Ciartagena was much hindered, during the first half 
of the 19th century, by the prevalence of epidemic diseases, 
the abandonment of the arsenal, and rivalry with the neighbour¬ 
ing port of Alicante. Its sanitary condil ion, though still defective, 
was improved by the drainage of the adjacent Almajar Marsh : 
and after 1870, when the population had dwindled to about 
26,000, Cartagena advanced rapidly in size and wealth. The 
opening of the, railway enabled it to compclc successfully with 
Alicante, and revived the mining and metallurgical industries, 
while considerable sums were expended on bringing the coast 
and land defences up to date, and adding new (luay.s, docks and 
other harbour works. As a naval station, Cartagena suffered 
severely in 1898 from the maritime disasters of the .Spanish- 
American War; and its commerce was much affected when, 
at the beginning of the same year, Porraan, or I’ortman, a mining 
village on a well-sheltered bay about ii m. east, was declared by 
royal order an independent port. Vessels go to I’orman to land 
coke and coal, and to load iron ore and lead. P'rom Cartagena 
the principal exports are metallic ores, esparto grass, wine, 
cereals and fruit. Esparto grass, which grows freely in the 
vicinity, is the spartum, or .Spanish broom, which gave the town 
its Roman designation of Carthaf/) Spartaria. It is still used 
locally for making shoes, ships’ cables, mats and a kind of spun 
cloth. Timber is largely imported from the I'nited States, 
Sweden and Russia; coal from Great Britain; dried codfish 
from Norway and Newfoundland. In 1904, exclusive of coasters 
and small craft trading with north-west Africa, 662 ships of 
604,208 tons entered the port of Cartagena, 259 being British 
and 150 Spanish; while 90 vessels were accommodated at Borman. 

Cartagena was founded about the year 243 u.c. by the Cartha¬ 
ginian Hasdrubal, and was called Carthago Noim or New Carthage, 
to distinguish it from the African city of Carthage. It w.as 
conveniently situated opposite to the Carthaginian territory in 
Africa, and was early noted for its harbour. Its silver and gold 
mines were the source of great wealth both to the Carthaginians 
and to the Romans. In 210 B.c. this important plac-e, the 
headquarters and treasure city of the Bunic army, was stormed 
and t^en with great slaughter by P. Scipio. The city continued 
to flourish under the Romans, who made it a colony, with the 
name Colonia Victrix Julia Nova Carthago. In a.d. 425 it was 
pillaged and nearly destroyed by the Goths. Cartagena was a 
bishopric from about 400 to 1289, when the see was removed to 
Murcia. Under the Moors it became an independent principality, 
which was destroyed by Ferdinand II. of Ca.stile in 1243, restored 
by the Moors, and finally conquered by James I. of Aragon in 
1276, It was rebuilt by Philip II. of Spain (1527-1598) for the 
sake of its harbour. In 1585 it was sacked by an English fleet 
under Sir Francis Drake. In 1706, in the War of the Spanish 
Succession, it was occupied by Sir John Leake; and in the next 
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year it was retaken by the duke of Berwick. On the sth of 
November 18*3 it capitulated to the French. In consequence 
of the insurrection in Spain, Cartagena was in 1844 again the 
scene of warfare. On the 23rd of August 1873 it was bombarded 
by the Spanish fleet under Admiral l^obos ; on the i ith of 
October a battle took place off the town, between the ships of 
the government and the rebels, and on the letli of January 1874 
Cartagena was occupied by the government troops. 

Sci- hihliotera histimea de Cmlagena, by C. Vicent y I’ortillo 
(Madrid. 1880, Ac.) : I'echtis v fechas de Cartagena, by I. Martinez 
Rito (Cartagena, iK<)4) ; and Serie de los obispos de Cartagena, l)y 1 “. 
Diaz Cas-son (Madrid, 1805). 

CARTAGO, the capital of the province of Cartago, in Costa 
Rica, Central America ; 13 m. E.S.E. of San Jose by the trans¬ 
continental railway. Pop. (*900) 4536. Cartago is built 49,30 ft. 
above sea-level, on the fertile ana beautiful plateau of Sun Jose, 
and at the southern base of the volcano Irazu (11,200 ft.). Some 
of its older buildings, especially the churches, are of considerable 
interest; but all bear marks of the volcanic disturbances from 
which the town has suffered on many occasions—notably in 
1723, when it was nearly overwhelmed by the bursting of the 
flooded crater of Irazii, and in 1841, when it was shattered by an 
earthquake. There are hot mineral springs much frequented 
by invalids at Bella Vista, a suburb connected with the town by a 
tramway 3 m. lung. The local trade is chiefly in coffee of fine 
quality, which is readily cultivated in the rich volcanic soil of the 
neighbourhood. Cartago is said to have been in existence as 
carl)' as 1522 ; it was probably named in 1.363 by the .Spaniard 
Vaz(|uez de Coronado, to whom its foundation is often ascribed. 
Though several times plundered by buccaneers, it retained its 
importance as the capital of Costa Kica until 1823, when it is said 
by tradition to have contained 30,000 inhabitants. Its prosperity 
rapidly diminished after the transference of the seal of govern¬ 
ment to San Jose, in 1823, but somewhat revived with the 
development of railway* after 1871. 

CARTE, THOMAS (1686-1754), ICnglish historian, was born 
at Dusmoon, near Clifton. lie was educated at Oxford, and 
was first brought into notice by his controversy with Dr "Henry 
Chandler regarding the Irish massacre, in which he defended 
Charles 1 . Ilis attachment to the Stuarts also caused him to 
remain a non-juror, and on the discovery of the plot of Atterbury, 
whose secretary he was, he was forced to flee to France. There 
he collected materials for an English edition of De Thou and 
Rigault, which were purclmscd and published by Dr Mead. 
Being recalled to England through the influence of Queen 
("aroline, he published, in 17,!8, .4 General Account oj the Necessary 
Materials for a History of England, The first volume of his 
General History of England, which is only of value for its vast 
and careful collection of facts, was published in 1747. By the 
insertion in it of the statement that the king’s evil had been 
cured by the Pretender, Carte forfeited the favour of most of 
his patrons. He, however, continued to publish; and the 2nd 
volume appeared in 1750, the ,3rd in 1752, the 4th in i7.5.‘!' 
He published also a Life of James, duke of Ormond, containing 
a collection of letters, &c. (3 vols., 173.') 1736; new ed., in 6 vols., 
Oxford, 1851), and a History of the Eevolutions of Portugal, with 
letters of Sir R. Southwell during his embassy there (London, 

1740). His papers became the property of the university of 
Oxford, and were deposited in the Bodleian library. 

CARTER, ELIZABETH (1717-1806), English poet and trans¬ 
lator, daughter of the Rev. Nicholas Carter, was bom at Deal, 
in Kent, on the i6th of December 1717. Dr Carter educated 
his children, boys and girls, alike; but Elizabeth’s slowness tired 
his patience, and it was only by great perseverance that she 
conquered her natural incapacity for learning. She studied 
late at night and early in the morning, taking snuff and chewing 
green tea to keep herself awake; thus causing severe injury 
to her health. She learned Greek and Latin, and Dr Johnson 
said concerning a celebrated scholar that he “ understood 
Greek better than any one whom he had ever known except 
Elizabeth Carter.” She learned also Hebrew, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and lastly some Arabic. She 
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studied astronomy, ancient geography, and ancient and modem 
history. Edward Cave was a friend of Dr Carter, and in 1734 
some of Elizabeth’s verses, signed “Eliza,"’ appeared in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, to which she contributed for many years. 
In 1738 Cave published her Poems upon Particular Occasions ; 
in 1739 she translated from the French an attack on Pope’s 
Essay on Man by J. P. de Crousaz ; and in the same year 
appeared her translation from the Italian of Algarotti’s New- 
tonianisma per le Dame, under the title of Sir Isaac Newton's 
Philosophy explained for the use of the Ladies, in six Dialogues 
on Light and Colour. Her translation of Epictetus (1758) was 
undertaken in 1749 to please her friends, Thomas Seeker (after¬ 
wards archbishop of Canterbury) and his niece, Catherine 
Talbot, to whom the translation was sent, sheet by sheet, as it 
was done. In 1762 Miss Carter printed a second collection of 
Poems on Several Occasions. Her letters to Miss Talbot contain 
an account of a tour on the continent undertaken in 1763 in 
company with Edward and Elizabeth Montagu and William 
Pulteney, ist carl of Bath. Dr Carter, from 1762 to his death 
in 1774, lived with his ^ughter in a house at Deal, which she 
had purchased. An annuity was settled on her by Sir William 
Pulteney and his wife, who had inherited I-ord Bath’s fortune ; 
and she had another annuity from Mrs Montagu. Among 
Miss Carter’s friends and correspondents were .Samuel Johnson, 
Bishop Butler, Richard Savage, Horace Walpole, Samuel 
Richardson, Edmund Burke, Hannah More, and Elizabeth Vesey, 
who was a leader of literary society. She died in ('larges Street, 
I’iccadilly, on the 19th of February 1806. 

Her Memoirs wen- ]nilili.she(l in 1807 ; her comvpondence with 
Miss Talbot and Mis Vesey in 1809 ; and her letters to Mrs Montagu 
in 1817. See also .1 ll cmiaM of H it and Wisdom (iyo6). a biograpliy 
by Alice C. t'.aussen. 

* CARTERET, SIR GEORGE {c. 1610-1680), English politician, 
was bom between 1609 and 1617 on the island of Jersey, where his 
family had long been prominent landholders. He was the son 
of Helier de Carteret of St Ouen, and in his youth was trained to 
follow the sea. In 1639 he became comptroller of the English 
navy. During the Civil War he was active in behalf of the king. 
In J643 he succeeded by reversion from his uncle. Sir Philip 
Carteret, to the post cf bailiff of Jersey, and in the same year 
was appointed by the king lieutenant-governor of the island. 
After subduing the Parliamentary party in the island, he was 
; commissioned (1644) a vice-admiral of Jersey and “ the maritime 
parts adjacent,” and by virtue of that office he carried on from 
there an active privateering campaign in the Royalist cause. 
Parliament branded him os a pirate and excluded him specifically 
from future amnesty. His rule in Jersey was severe, but profit¬ 
able to the island; he developed its resources and made it a 
refuge fur Royalists, among whom in 1646 and again in 1649- 
1650 was Prince Charles, who created Carteret a knight and 
baronet. In 1650, in consideration of (’arteret’s services, Charles 
granted to him “ a certain island and adjacent islets near Vir¬ 
ginia, in America,” which were to be called New Jersey; but no 
settlement upon this grant was made. In 1651 Carteret, after 
a seven weeks’ siege, was compelled to surrender Jersey to a 
Parliamentary force ; he then joined the Royalist exiles in France, 
where for a time he held a command in the French nav^ He 
returned to England at the Restoration, became aprivy councillor, 
sat in parliament for Portsmouth, and also served as vice-cham¬ 
berlain of the royal household, a position to which he had been 
appointed in 1647. From 1661 to 1667 he was treasurer of the 
navy. He rendered valuable service during the Dutch War, 
but his lax methods of keeping accounts led to his being censured 
by parliament. In 1667 he became a deputy treasurer of Ireland. 
He continued nevertheless in the royal favour, and subsequently 
was appointed one of the commissioners of the admiralty and 
a member of the board of trade and plantations. He belonged to 
that group of courtiers interested in the colonization of America, 
and was one of the eight to whom Charles II. granted the country 
of the Carolinas by the charters of 1663 and 1665. In 16^ 
James, duke of York, granted that part of his American territory 
between the Hudson and Delaware rivers to Sir George Carteret 
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and John, Lord Berkeley, and in Carteret’s honour this tract 
received the name of New Jersey. Sir George’s relative, Philip 
Carteret (d. 1682), was sent over as governor in 1665, but was 
temporarily deposed in 1672 by the diseontented colonists, 
who chose James (irteret (perhaps a natural son of Sir George) 
as “ president.” l-’hilip Carteret was restored to his office in 
ifi74. In this year Lord Berkeley dispo.sed of his share of the 
grant, which finally fell under the control of William Penn and 
his associates. With them Carteret agreed (1676) upon a 
boundary line which divided the colony into East and West 
Jersey. He died in January 1680, and two years later his heirs 
disposed of his New Jersey holdings to Penn and other quakers. 

CARTESIANISM,’ the general name given to the philo.sophy 
developed principally in the works of Descartes, Malebranche and 
.Spinoza. It is impossible to exhibit the full meaning of these 
authors except in connexion, for they arc all ruled by one and 
the same thought in different stages of its evolution. It may be 
true that Malebranche and Spinoza were prepared, the former 
by the study of .\ugustine, the latter by the study of Jewish 
philosophy, to draw from Cartesian prinAples consequences which 
Descartes never anticipated. But the foreign light did not alter 
the picture on which it was cast, but only let it be seen more 
clearly. The consequences were legitimately drawn. It may be 
shown that they lay in the .system from the first, and that they 
were evolved by nothing but its own immanent dialectic. At 
the same time it is not likely that they would ever have been 
brought into such clear consciousness, or expressed with such 
consistency, except by a philosopher whose circumstances and 
chanicter had compk:tely deta<-bed him from all the convictions 
and prejudices of the age. In Malebranche, (!artesianism found 
an interpreter whose meditative spirit was fostered by the 
cloister, but whose speculative boldness was restrained by thjj 
traditions of the Catholic church. In Spinoza it found one 
who was in spirit and position more completely isolated than any 
monk, who was removed from the influence of the religious as well 
as the secular world of his time, and who in his solitude seemed 
scarcely ever to hear any voice but the voice of philo.sophy. 
It is Itecause Cartesianism found such a pure organ of expression 
that its development is, in some sense, complete and typical. 
Its principles have been carried to their ultimate result, and we 
have before tis all the data necessary to determine their value. 

The Philosophy of Descartes. —De.scartes was, in the full sense 
of the word, a partaker of the modern spirit. He was equally 
moved by the tendencies that produced the Reformation, and 
the tendencies that produced the revival of letters and science. 
Like Erasmus and Bacon, he sought to escape from a tran¬ 
scendent and unreal philosophy of the other world, to the know¬ 
ledge of man and the world he lives in. But like Luther, he 
found within human experience, among the matters nearest to 
man, the consciousness of God, and therefore his renunciation 
of scholasticism did not end cither In materialism or in that 
absolute distinction between faith and rea.son which inevitably 
leads to the downfall of faith. What was peculiar to Descartes, 
however, was the speculative interest which made it impossible 
for him to rest in mere experience, whether of things spiritual or 
of things secular, which made him search, both in our conscious¬ 
ness m God and our consciousness of the world, for the links 
by which they are bound to the consciousness df self. In both 
ca-ses it is his aim to go back to the begiiming, to retrace 
otioubt. unconscious process by which the world of ex¬ 
perience was built up, to discover the hidden logic 
that connects the different parts of the structure of belief, to 
substitute a reasoned .sysitcm, all whose elements are inter¬ 
dependent. for an'unreasoned congeries of opinions. Hence his 
first step involves reflection, doubt and abstraction. Turning 
the eye of reason upon itself, he tries to measure the value of that 
collection of beliefs of which he finds himself possessed ; and the 
first thing that reflection seems to discover is its accidental and 
unconnected character. It is a mass of incongruous materials, 
accumulated without system and untested. Its elements have 
been put together under all kinds of influences, without any con- 
t For biographical details sea Descaxtes ; Malebranche; Spinoza. 


[ scious intellectual process, and therefore we can have no assur¬ 
ance of them. In order that wc may have such assurance we 
must unweave the web of experience and thought which we have 
woven in our sleep, that wo may begin again at the beginning and 
weave it over again with “ clear and distinct ” consciousness 
of what we are doing. De omnibus duhitandum est. We must 
free ourselves by one decisive effort from the weight of custom, 
prejudice and tradition with which our consciousness of the world 
has been overlaid, that in that consciousness in its simplest and 
most elementary form we may find the true beginning of know¬ 
ledge. The method of doubt is at the same time a method of 
abstraction, by which Descartes rises above the thought of the 
particular objects of knowledge, in order that he may find the 
primary truth in which lies the very definition of knowledge, or 
the reason why anything can be said to be true. First disappears 
the whole mass of dogmas anS opinions as to God and man 
which are confessedly received on mere authority. Then the 
supposed evidence of sense is rejected, for external reality is not 
immediately given in sensation. It is acknowledged by all that 
the senses often mislead us as to the nature of things without us, 
and perhaps they may also mislead us as to there being anything 
without us at all. Nay, by an effort, we can even carry doubt 
beyond this point; we can doubt even mathematical truth. 
When, indeed, we have our thoughts directed to the geometrical 
demonstration, when the steps of the process are immediately 
before our minds, we cannot but a.s.sent to the proposition 
that the angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles; 
but when we forget or turn away our thoughts from such demon¬ 
stration, we can imagine that God or some powerful spirit is 
playing upon our minds to deceive them, so that even our most 
certain judgments may be illusory. In this naive manner docs. 
Descartes express the idea that there arc necessities of thought 
prior to, and presuppo.sed in the truth of geometry. He is 
seeking to strip thought of all the “lending*” that seem lo 
come to it from anything but itself, t)f alln*llalion to being 
that ran he supposed to be given to it from wiMfit, that he may 
discover the primary unity of thought ontMMfcig on which all 
knowledge depends. And this he finds in'*jfiite self- ctrtoiBiy 
comsciousness. Whatever I abstract from, f cannot ot the 
abstract from self, from the “ I think ” that, as Kant thiaktag 
puts it, accompanies all our ideas; for it was in fact the 
very independoMe of this universal element on the particulars 
that made all itRir previous abstraction possible. Even doubt 
rests on certNiude; alone with self I cannot get rid of this self. 
By an effort’of thought 1 separate my thinking .self from all 
that I think, but the thinking self remains, and in thinking I 
am. Cogito, ergo sum: “ I think, therefore I am.” The objective 
judgment of self-consciousness is bound up with or involved 
in the very faculty of judging, and therefore remains when we 
abstract from all other objective judgments. It is an assertion 
involved in the very process by which we dismiss all other 
assertions. Have we not then a right to regard it as a primitive 
unity of thought and being, in which is contained, or out of which 
may be developed, the very definition of truth ? 

The sense in which Descartes understood his first principle becomes 
clearer when we look at his answers to the objections made against it. 
On tile one liand it was challenged by those who asked, 
like Gassendi, wliy the argument should be liased especi- , 

ally on thought, and why we might not say with as good 2'“'** 
a right, ambiilo, ergo .turn: “ 1 walk, therefore 1 am." . 
Descartes explains that it is only as referred to conscious- ^ ’ „ 
ness that walking b an evidence of my existence ; but it I ***” 
say, “ I am conscious of walking, tlierefure 1 exist,” this is e<iuivalcnt 
to saying, " I think in one particular way, therefore I exist.” But 
it is not thinking in a particular way. but thinking in general that 
is coextensive with my existence. I am not always conscious of 
walking or of any other special state or object, but I am always 
conscious, for except m consciousness Uiere is no ego or self, and 
where there i.s con.sciou.sncss there is always an ego. " Do I then always 
think, even in sleep?” asks the objector; and Descartes exposes 
himself to tlie criticisms of T.ncke, by maintaining that it is im¬ 
possible that there should ever be an interval in the activity of 
coasciousness, and by insisting that as man is essentially a Uimking 
substance, the child thinks, or is .self-conscious, even in its mother's 
womb. The difficulty disappears when we observe that the question 
as to the conditions under which self-consciousnees is developed in 
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the individual human subject docs not affect the nature o( seU- 
consciousnc-ss in itself or in its relation to knowledge. The force of 
Descartes's argument really lies in this, that the world as an intelU- 
gililc world exists only for a conscious self, and tliat therefore the 
unity of thought and Iwing in sell-consciousness is presupjiosed in 
all knowledge. Of this self it is true to say that it exists only as it 
thinks, and that it thinks always. Cogito, ergo sum is, us Descartes 
points out, not a syllogism, but tlic expression of an identity winch 
IS discerned by the simple intuition of the mind.* If it were other¬ 
wise, the major " omne quad cogitat existit " would require to have 
been known before the minor " eogito ’’; whe'reas on the contrary 
it is from tlie immediate consciousness of being as contained in self- 
consciousness that that major can alone be dcrive.d. Again, when 
Hobbes and others argued that thinking is or may lie a property 
of a material substance. Descartes answers that the i|Ui'stion whether 
the material and tlie thinking substance are one does not meet us 
at the outset, but can only Iw solved after we have considered what 
IS involved in the conception of these different substances respec¬ 
tively.’ In other words, to Mgin by treating thinking as a quality 
of a mati'i'ial substance, is to go outside ol the intelligible world lor 
an explanation of the intelligible world. It is to ask for something 
jirior to that which is first in thought. If it be true that the conscious¬ 
ness of self is that from which we cantiol alistract. that which is 
involved in the knowledge of anything, then to go beyond it and seek 
for a reason or explanation ol it in anything else is to go beyond 
the beginning of knowledge; it is to ask for a knowledge before 
knowledge. 

Descartes, however, is himself unfaithful to this point of view; 
for, strictly taken, it would involve the consequence, not only that 
there is nothing prior to the pure consciousne.ss of self, but that 
there can be no object which is not in necessary relation to it. 
Hence there can be no absolute oppo.sition between thought and 
anything else, no opposition which thought itself does not transcend. 
Hut Descarles commits tlie error of making thought Itie property 
of a substance, a rn cogitans, winch as such can immediately or 
directly ajipreliend notliing but tliougbts or ideas ; while, ahogctlier 
oiit.side of these tlioughts and ideas, there is another sulistance 
characterized by tlie jiroperty of extension, and with which thought 
has nothing to do. Matter in space is thus changed, in Kantian 
language, into a “ thing in itself,” an oliject out of all relation to 
the suliject ; and on the otlier hand, mind seems to be shut up 
m the magie circle of its own ideas, without any capacity of breaking 
through the i irclc or ap|m^cndiiig any; reality but itself. Between 
thought and being, in spiW}l their subjective unity in sclf-conscious- 
iiess, a great gulf seems still to be fixed, which cannot be crossed 
unle.ss thought should become extended, or matter think. But to 
Descartes the dualism is absolute, because it is a presujiposition with 
which he starts. Mind cannot go out of itself, cannot deal with 
anything but thought, without ceasing to lie mind ; and matter 
must cea.se to be matter ore it can lose its absolute externality, its 
nature as having partes extra partes, and acquire the unity of mind. 
They are opposed as the divisible and the indivisible, and there is 
no po.s.sible existence of matter in thought except a rejiresentative 
existence. The ideal (or, as Descartes calls it, objective) existciiee 
of matter in thought and the real (or. as Descartes calls it, formal) 
existence of matter out of thoiiglit are absolutely different and 
iiidojiendent things. 

It was, however, impossible for Descartes to be content with 
a subjective idealism that confined all knowledge to the tauto¬ 
logical expression of self-consciousness “ i am I,” 
uMwee '* ^ perceive I perceive.” If the individual is to 

e/Ood. find in his sclf-consciousness the principle of all know¬ 
ledge, there must be something in it which transcends 
the distinction of self and not self, which carries him beyond 
the limit of his own individuality. What then is the point where 
the subjective consciousness passes out into the objective, 
from which it seemed at first ^solutely excluded ? Descartes 
answers that it is through the connexion of the consciousness of 
self with the consciousness of God. It is because we find God 
in our minds that we find anything else. The proof of God’s 
existence is therefore tlie liinge on which the whole Cartesian 
philosophy turas, and it is necessary to examine the nature of 
it somewhat closely. 

Descartes, in the first place, tries to extract a criterion of truth 
out of the cogito, ergo sum. Why am I assured of my own existence ? 
It is because the conceptionof existence is atonceand immediately 
involved in the consciousness of self. 1 can logically distin¬ 
guish the two elements, but I cannot separate them ; whenever I 
clearly and distinctly conceive the one, I am forced to think the 
other along with it. But this gives me a rule for all judgments 

' Resp. ad secundas objMiones, p. 74,—quoting from the Elzevir 
edition. 

■* Resp. ad Urtias object, p. 94. 
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whatever, a principle which is related to the cogito, ergo sum as 
the form^ to the material principle of knowledge. Whatever 
we cannot separate from the clear and distinct conception of 
anything, necessarily belongs to it in reality ; and on the other 
hand, whatever we can separate from the clear and distinct 
conception of anything, does not necessarily belong to it in 
reality. Let us therefore set an object dearly before us, let us 
sever it in thought so far as is possible from all other objects, 
and we shall at once be able to determine what properties and 
relations are essential and what are not essential to it. And if 
wc find empirically that any object manifests a property or 
relation not involved in the dear and distinct conception of it, 
we can say with certainty that such property or relation does not 
belong to it except by arbitrary arrangement, or, in other words, 
by the external combination of tilings which in their own nature 
have no affinity or connexion. 

Now, by the application of this principle, wc might at once 
assure ourselves of many mathematical truths ; but, as has been 
already shown, there, is a point of view from which we may 
doubt even these, so long as the idea of a God that deceives us 
is not excluded. If it is not certain that there is a God that 
cannot lie, it is not certain that there is an objective matter in 
space to which mathematical truth applies. But the existence of 
God may be proved in two ways. In the first place, it may be 
proved through the principle of causality, which is a self-evident 
truth. We have in our mind many ideas, and according to the 
principle of causality, all these ideas must be derived from 
soraetliing that contains a “ formal ” reality which corresponds 
to their “ objective ” reality, i.e. which contains at least as 
much reality in its existence out of thought as they contain in 
their existence in thought. Now we might derive from ourselves 
not only the ideas of other minds like ourselves, but possibly 
also of material objects, since these arc lower in the scale of 
existence than ourselves, and it is conceivable that the idea of 
them might be got by omitting some of the qualities which 
distinguish ourselves. But the idea of God, of a being who is 
eternal and immutable, all-powerful, all-wise, and all-good, 
cannot be derived from our own limited and imperfect existence. 
The origin, therefore, must be sought in a being who contains 
actually in himself all that is contained in our idea of him. 

U was objected by some of the critics of Descartes that the idea 
of God as the infinite Bi'inR i.s merely negative, and that it is derived 
from the finite simply by alistractin'g from its conditions. nucMrtae’x 
Descartes answers that the case is just the tevcrse~-the 
infinite is the jiositive idea, and the finite is the negative, * ’ 
and therefore the former is the presupjiositimi of the latter. 

As Kant, at a later date, jiointed out that space is not a general 
conception, abstracted from the ideas of particular spaces, and 
representing the common element in them, hut that, on the contrary, 
the ideas of particular .spaces are got by the limitation of the one 
infinite space that is prior to them, so Descartes maintains in general 
that the idea of the finite is had only by limitation of the infinite, 
and not the idea of the infinite by alsstraction from the particular 
determinations of the finite. It is a ni’Ces,sary consequence of this 
that the self-oonsciousncss of a finite being is bound up with the 
consciousness of the infinite. Hence the idea of God is not merely 
one among other ideas wliich we have, but it is the one idea that is 
necessary to our very existence as thinking beings, the idea through 
which alone wc can think ourselves, or anything else. " I ought 
never to suppose," says Descartes. " that my conception of the 
infinite is a negative idea, got by negation of tlie finite, ju.st as I 
conceive repose to be merely negation of movement, and darkness 
merely the negation of light. On the contrary, 1 sec manifestly 
that there is more reality in the Infinite than in the finite substance, 
and that therefore 1 have in me the notion of the infinite, even in 
some sense prior to the notion of Ike finite, or, in other words, that 
the notion of myself in some sense presupposes the notion of God ; 
for how could I doubt or desire, how could 1 be conscious of anything 
as a want, how could I know that I am not altogether perfect, if I 
had not in me the idea of a being more perfect than myself, by com¬ 
parison with whom I recognize the defects of my own existence ? *' * 
Descartes then goes on in various ways to illustrate the thesis that 
the consciousness of a defective and growing nature cannot givo 
rise to the idea of infinite perfection, but on the contrary presupposes 
it. We could not think of a series of approximations unless there 
were somehow present to uS the idea of the completed infinite as the 
goal we aim at. If we had not the consciousness of ourselves as 
finite in relation to the infinite, either we should not be conscious of 

> Medito^ firtta, p. zt, ~ 
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ourselves at all. or we should be conscious of ourselves as infinite. 
The image of God is so impressed by him mjon ua. that wc “ con- 
ceive thut resemblance wherein the idea of C^d is contained by the 
same faculty whereby we are conscious of ourselves.” In other 
words, our consciousness of ourselv«*s is at the .same time conscious¬ 
ness of our finitudc, and hence of our relation to a lieing who is 
intinitc. 

1’iui principle which underlies the reasoning of Descartes is, that 
to be conscious of a limit, is to transcend it. We could not feci the 
limits either upon our thought or upon our existence, we could not 
doubt or desire, it we did not already apprehend something beyond 
these limits. Nay, we could not be conscious of our existence as 
individual selves if w-c were not conscious of that whieli is not 
ourselves, and of a unity in which lioth self and not •self are included. 
Our individual life is therefore to us as self-conscious beings a part 
of a wider universal life. Doubt and asjjiration are but the mani¬ 
festation of this essential division and contradiction of a nature, 
which, as coilscious of itself, is at the same time conscious of the 
w’holo in which it is a part. And as the existence of a self and its 
consciousness are one, .so we iiuiv sav that a thinking lK‘ing is not 
only an individual, but always in some sense identified with that 
universal unity of being to which it is essentially related. 

If Descartes had follow’ed out this line of thought, he would have 
l»e«‘n led at once to the pantheism of ^)inoza, if not beyond it. 
As it is. he is on the verge of contradicnon wdtli hi»nself when he 
speaks of till' consciousness of God as in some sense prior to the con¬ 
sciousness of sell. How can anylliing be jnior to the first principle 
of knowledge? It is no answer to .say lliat tlie consctousnes.s of 
God is the /mnd/yiutn cssendi, while the consciousness of self is the 
fotm.fpium c<tf!noscendi. For, if the idea of Cod is prior to the idea 
ol self, knowledge must liegin where existence In'gms, with God. 
The words "in .some sense," with which Descartes qualilies his 
assertion of the priority of the idea of God, only betray his hesitation 
and his partial consciousness of the contradiction m which he is 
involved. Some of Descarti‘s's critics presented this difficulty to 
him in another form, and accused him of n*asonmg in a circle when 
he said Huit it is In'cause Go<l cannot lie that we are certain that our 
(.lear .ind distinct ideas do not deceive us. The very existence of the 
conscious self, the c^JgfVu, ergo sum, which is the nrsl of all truths 
and therefore prior in certitude to the existence of God, is believed 
only because of the clearness and distinctness with which we appre- 
hund it. How then, they argued, could God’s truthfulness be our 
security for a principle which wc must use in order to prove the 
being of God ? The answ'er of Descartes is somewhat lame. We 
cannot doubt any self-evident principle, or even any truth basc*d 
on a self-evident princi]>lc, when we are directly contemplating it 
in all the ncce.ssity of its evidence ; it is only wlien w'e forget or turn 
away from this evidence, and begin to lliink of the i>ossibilify of a 
deceitful God. that a doubt arises wliieh cannot be removed except 
bv the conviction that God is tnie.‘ It can scarcely be said that 
this is a dignus vindtee nodus, or that God can fitly appear as a 
kind of second-best re.source to the forgetful spirit that has lost its 
direct hold on truth and its faith in itself. C^od, truth, and the human 
spirit arc thus conceived as having merely external and accidental 
n lations with each other. Wliat Descartes, however, is really ex¬ 
pressing in this exoteric way is simply that beneath and beyond all 
particular truths lies the great general truth of the unity ol thought 
and existence. In contemplating particular truth, we may not 
consciously relate it to this unity, but when we liave to defend 
ourselves against scepticism we are forced to realize this relation. 
The ultimate answer to any attack upon a special aspect or element 
of truth must Ixj to show that the fate ol truth itself, the very 
possibility of knowledge, is involved in tiie rejection of it, and that 
we cannot doubt it without doubting reason itself. But to doubt 
reason is, in the language of Descartes, to doubt the truthfulness of 
God. for. in liis view, the idea of God is involved in the very con¬ 
stitution of reason. Taken in this way then, the import of Descartes's 
answer is, that the consciousness of self, like every other particular 
truth, is not at first seen to rest on the consciousness of God, but 
that when we realize what it means we see that it does so rest. 
But if this be so, then in making the consciousne.ss of self his fij'st 
principle of knowledge, Descartes has stopped short of the truth. 
It can only be the first princhde if it is understood, not as the 
consciousness of the individual self, but in a sense in w'hich the 
consciousncs.s of self is identical with the consciousness of God. 

l^escartes, however, is far from a clear apprehension of the ultimate 
unity of thought and Iwing, which nevertheless he strives to find in 
God. Beginning with an absolute separation of the res cogitans 
from ttie res extensa, he is continually falling back into dualism 
just when he seemed to have esca)>ed from it. Even in God the 
al>solute unity, idea and reality fall asunder; our idea of God is not 
God in us, it is only an idea of which God’s existence is the cause. 
But the category of causality, if it forms a bridge livtween different 
things, as here btdween knowing and being, at the same time repels 
them from each other. It is a category of external relation which 
may be adequate to express the relation of the finite to the finite, 
but not the relation of the finite to the infinite. We cannot conceive 
God as the cause of our idea of him. without making God a purely 


objective and therefore finite existence. Nor is the case better 
when we turn to the so-called ontological argument,—that existence 
is necessarily involved in the idea of God, just as the property of 
having its angles equal to two right angles is involved in the idea of 
a triangle. If indeed we understood this as meaning that thought 
transcends tlie distinction between itself and existence, and that 
therefore existence cannot l>c a tiling in itself out of thought, but 
must be an intelligible world that exists as such only for the thinking 
being, there is some force in the argument. But this meaning we 
cannot find in Descartes, or to find it we must make him inconsistent 
with himself. He was so far from having quelled the phantom 
" thing in itself.” that he treated matter in s^ce as such a thing, 
and thus confused externality of space with externality to the mind. 
On this dualistic basis, the ontological argument becomes a manifest 
paralogism, and lies open to all the objections that Kant brought 
against it. That the idea of God Involves existence, proves only 
that God. if he exists at all, exists by the necessity of his lieing. 
But th(‘ link thut shall bind though^to existence is still wanting, 
and, in consistency with the other pWsuppasitions of Descartes, it 
cannot be supplied. 

But again, even if we allow to Descartes that God is the unity of 
thought and being, wc must still ask w!»ai kind of unity ? Is it a 
mere generic unity, reached by abstraction, and therefore leaving 
out all the distinguishing ctiuructeristics of the particulars under it ? 
Or is it a concrete unity to which the particular elements arc sub¬ 
ordinated, but in which they are neviTlIieless included ? To an.swer 
this question, wc need only look at the relation of the finite to the 
infinite, as it is expressed in the passage already quoted, and in 
many others. Descartes always s]>eaks of the infinite as a purely 
affirmative or positive existence, and of the finite in so far as it is 
distinguished from the infinite, a.s purely negative, or in other word.-, 
as a nonentity. " I am." he says, ” a mean between God and 
nothing, between tlie Supreme Being and not-being. In so far as 1 
am created by God, I here is nothing in me that can deceive me 
or lead me into error. But on the other hand, if I consider myscli 
as participating in noUiingnt'ss or not-being, inasmuch as 1 am nut 
myself the Supreme Being, but in many ways defective, I find myself 
exposed to an infinity of errors. Tims error as such is not something 
real that depends on God. but siinjdy a defect; I do not need to 
explain it by means of any special faculty bestowe<l on me by God, 
but mendy by the fact that the faculty for discerning truth from 
error with which he has endowetl me, is not infinite.” - But if wo 
follow out this jirinciple to its logical wo must say not only 

t hat error is a consequence of finitude, buBso that the very existence 
of the finite as such is an error or illusion. All finitude, all determina¬ 
tion, according to the well-known Spinozistic aphorism, is negation, 
and negation cannot constitute reality. To know the reality of 
things, tlierefore, we have to abstract from their limits, or in otlier 
words, the only n’Ulity is the infinite. Finite being, (/ua finite, has 
no existence, and finite self-consciou.sness. consciousness ol a sell 
in opposition to or limited by a uot-self, is an illusion. But Descartes 
does not thus reason. lie does not see " anythmg in the nature of 
the infinite wliich should exclude the existence of finite things.” 
“ What,” he a-sks, " would become of the power of that imaginary 
infinite if it could create nothing ? Perceiving in ourselves the 
power of thinking, we can easily conceive that there should lie a 
greater intelligence elsewhere. And even if we should suppose that 
intelligence increased ad in/inituw, we need not fear that our own 
would 1x5 lessened. And the same i.-> true of all other attributes 
which we ascribe to God, even of his power, provided only that we 
do not suppose that the pow'cr in us is not sulijccled to God’s will. 
In all jKiints, therefore, he is infinite without any exclusion of crented 
things.” ® The truth of this view wc need not dispute ; the question 
is as to its consistency with Cartesian principles. It may be a higher 
idea of God to conceive him as revealing himself in and to finite 
creatures; but it is a different idea from that which is im|)iied in 
Descartes’s explanations of error. It is an inconsi.sleucy that brings 
Descartes nearer to Christianity, and nearer, it may also be said, 
to a true metaphyslo ; but it is not tlie less an incon.«lstency with 
his fundatneiilal principles, w’hich necessarily disappears in their 
subsequent development. To conceive the finite as constituted not 
merely by the ab.scnce of some of the positive elements of the infinite, 
but as in necessary unity with the infinite; to conceive the infinite 
as not merely that which has no limits or determinations, but as 
that which is self-determined and .self-manifesting, which through all 
finitude and manifestation returns upon itself, may not be erroneous. 
Hut it would not be difficult to sliuw that the adoption of such a 
conception involves the rejection or modification of almost every 
doctnne of the Cartesian system. 

In connexion with this inconsistency wc may notice the very 
different relations in which Descartes concoivos mind on the one side 
and matter on the other, to stand tow’ards God, who yet 
is the cause of both, and must therefore, liy tlic princijile —* 
of causality, contain in himself all that is in both. Matter 
and mind are to Descartes absolute opposites. Whatever can 
be asserted of mind can ho denied of matter, whatever can be 
asserted^ of matter can be denied of mind. Matter is passive, mind 
is active i matter is extended, and therefore divisible ad infinitum ; 

* Mediiatio qttaria, p. 26. * Resp. ad sec, object, p. 75. 
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mind is an indivisible unity. In fact, though of this Descartes is 
not conscious, the determination of the one is mediated by its 
oppo.sition to the other; tlie ideas of object and subject, the self 
and not-self, are terms of a relation distinguishable but inseparable. 
But in the idea of God we must find a unity which transcends thus 
difference in one way or another, whether by combining the two 
under a higher notion, or, as it would be more natural to expect on 
Cartesian principles, by abstracting equally from the particular 
characteristics oi both. Descartes really does neither, or rather he 
acts partly on the one principle and partly on the other. In his idea 
of God he abstracts from the properties of matter but not from tho.se 
of mind. " God,” he says, ‘'contains in himself formaliter all that 
is in mind, but only eminenier all that is in matter ”;' or. as he 
elsewhere expresses it more popularly, he is mind, but he is only 
the creator of matter. And for this he gives as his reason, that 
matter as being divisible and pa.ssive is essentially imperfect. Ipsa 
nalura corporis mullas impericcliones inimlvit, and, therefore. " there 
is more analogy between sounds and colours than there is between 
material things and God." But the real imperfection here lies in the 
abstractness of the Carte.sian conception of matter as merely 
extended, merely passive; and this is balanced by the equal abstract¬ 
ness of the conception of mind or aelf-consciou.sness as an absolutely 
simple activity, a pure intelligence without any object but itself. 
If matter as absolutely opposed to mind is imperfect, mind as 
absolutely opposed to matter is equally imperfect. In fact they arc 
the elements nr factors of a unity, and lose all meaning when severed 
from each other, and if we are to seek this unity by abstraction, we 
must etiually abstract from both. 

The result of this one-sidedness is seen in the fact that Descartes, 
who begins by separating mind from mutter, ends by finding the 
„ essence of mind in pure will, in pure formal self-dcter- 

a^wHl Hence God’s will is conceived as absolutely 

® ■ arbitrary, not determined by any end or law. for all laws, 

even the necessary truths that constitute reason, spring from 
God's determination, and do not pn-cede it. “ He is the author 
of the essence of things no less than their existence,” and his will 
has no reason but his will. In man there is an intelligence with 
eternal laws or truths involved in its structure, which so far limits 
his will. “ He finds the nature of good and truth already determined 
by God, and his will cannot 1» moved by anything el.se.” His 
highest freedom consists in having his will determined by a clear 
tK-rcs‘ption of the nature of good and truth, and " he is never in¬ 
different except when he is ignorant of it. or at least docs not see it 
.so clearly as to be tilled above the jiossibility of doubt." ’ In- 
flifterence of will is to him “ the lowest grade of liberty.” yet, on the 
other hand, in nothing does the image of God in liim show itself 
more clearly than in the fact that his will is not limited by his 
clear and distinct knowledge, but is " in a manner infinite.” P'or 
" Ihere is no object of any will, even the infinite will of God. to 
which our will does not extend.”” Belief is a free act, for as we 
can yield our assent to the obscure conceptions presented by sense 
and the imagination, and thus allow ourselves to be led into error, 
so on the other hand we can refu.se to give this assent, or allow our¬ 
selves to be determined by anything but the clear and distinct ideas 
of intelligence. Thai which makes it possible for us to err is that 
also in which the divine image in us is most clearly seen. We cannot 
have the freedom of God wliose will creates the object of his know- 
leilge; but in reserving our assent for the clear and distinct 
]icrce])tions of intelligence, we, as it were, re-enact for ourselves 
the divine law, and repeat, so far as is possible to finite beings, the 
transcendent act of will in which truth and good had their origin. 

The inherent defect of this view is the divorce it makes between the 
form ami the matter of intelligence. It implies that reason or self- 
consciousneas is one thing, and that truth is another and quite 
dilTi'rent thing, which has been united to it by the arbitrary will of 
God. The same external conception of the relation of truth to the 
mind is ini'olved in the doi'trine of innate ideas. It is true that 
Descartes did not hohl that doctrine in the coarse form in which it 
was attributed to him by Locke, but exprc.ssly declares that he has 
" never said or thought at any time that the mind required innate 
ideas which were separated from the faculty of thinking. He had 
simply used the word innate to distinguish those ideas which are 
derived from that faculty, and not from external objects or the 
determination of the will. Just as when wc say generosity is innate 
in certain families, and in certain others diseases, like the gout or 
the stone, we do not mean to imply that infants in their mother’s 
womb are affected with these complaints.” * 'Vet Descartes, as wc 
have seen, docs not hold that these truths are involved in the very 
nature of intelligence as such, .so that wc cannot conceive a self- 
conscious being without them. On the contrary, we are to regard 
the divine intelligence as by arbitrary act determining that two and 
two should la> four, or that envy should be a vice. We are " ttol to 
conceive eternal truth flowing from God as rays from the sun.” ” 
in other words, we are not to conceive all particular truths as 
different aspects of one truth. It is part of the imperfwtion of 
man’s finite nature tha t he " finds t ru th and good determined for 
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him.” It is something given,—given, indeed, along with his very 
faculty of thinking, but still given as an external limit to it. It 
belongs not to his nature as spirit, but to liis finitude as man. 

After what has been said, it is obvious that the transition from 
Cod to matter must lx; somewhat arbitrary and external. God’s 
truthfulness is pledged for the reality of that of which we et 

have clear and distinct ideas ; and we have clear and mxttrssal 
distinct ideas of the external world so long as we conceive 
it simply as extended matter, infinitely divisible, and 
moved entirely from without,—so long, m short, ns we conceive it 
as the direct opposite of mind, and do not attribute to it any one 
of the properties of mind. " Omnes proprietates, emits in ca dare 
percipimus, ad hoc unuro reducuntur, quod sit partibilis et mobilis. 
secundum partes.” We must, therefore, free ourselves from the 
oKscure and confused modes of thought which arise whenever we 
attribute any of the .secondary qualities, which exist merely in our 
sensations, to the obji-cts that cause these sensations. The subjec¬ 
tive character of such qualities is proved by the constant change 
which takes place in them, without any change of the object in 
which they are perceived. A piece of wax cannot lose its extension ; 
but its colour, its hardness, and all the other qualities whereby it is 
presented to sense, may be easily altered. What is objective in all 
this is merely an extended suKstance, and the modes of motion 
or rest through which it is made to pass. In like manner we must 
separate from our notion of matter all ideas of actio in distans.—e,^ 
we must explain weight not as a tendency to the centre of the earth 
or an attraction of distant particles of matter, but as a consequence 
of the prc&sure of other iHxiies, immediately surrounding that which 
is felt to lie heavy.' For the only conceivable actio in distans is 
that which is mediated by thought, and it is only in so far as we 
suppose matter to have in it a principle of activity like thought, 
that we can accept such explanations of its motion. Again, while 
wc must thus keep our conception of matter clear of all elements 
that do not belong to it, wc must also be careful not to take away 
from it those that do belong to it. It is a defect of distinctness in 
our ideas when we conceive an attribute as existing apart from its 
substance, or a substance without its attribute ; for this is to treat 
elements that are only separated by a ” distinction of reason," as 
if they were distinct things. The conception of the possibility of a 
vacuum or empty space arises merely from our confusing the possible 
separation of any mode or form of matter from matter in general 
with the impossible separation of matter in general from its own 
essential attribute. Accordingly, in his physical philosophy, 
De.scartes attempts to explain everything on mechanical principles, 
starting with the hy]X>thesis that a certain quantity of motion 
has been impressed on the material universe by God at the first, a 
(jiiantity which can never be lost or diminished, and that space is an 
absolute plenum in which motion propagates itself in circles. 

It is unnecessary to follow Descartes into the detail of the theory 
of vortices. It is more to the purpose to notice the nature of the 
rea.son.s by which he is driven to regard such a mechanical „ . . . 
exjilanation of the universe as necessary. A real or sub- 
stantive existence is. in his view, a res ccmpleta, a thing 
that can be conceived as a whole in itself without relations , 
to any other thing. Now matter and mind are. he * ' 

thinks, such compli-te existences, so long as we conceive them, as 
pure intelligence niiest conceive them, as abstract opposites of each 
other ; and do not permit ourselves to be confused by those mixed 
modes of thought which are due to sense or imagination. Descartes 
docs not see that in this very abstract opposition there is a bond 
of union between mind and matter, that they are correlative 
opposites, and therefore in their scfiaration res incompletae. In 
other words, they arc merely elements of reality substantiated by 
abstract thought into independent realities. He indeed partly 
retracts his as.sertion that mind and matter severed from each other 
are res completae, when he declares that neither can lx; conceived 
as existing apart from God, and that therefore, strictly speaking, 
God alone is a substance. But, os wc have seen, he avoids the 
necessary inference that in God the opposition lictween mind and 
matter is reconciled or transcended, by conceiving God as abstract 
self-con.sciousness or will, and the material world not as his necessary 
manife.station, but simply as his creation.—as having its origin in 
an act of bare volition and that only. His God is the God oi mono¬ 
theism and not of Christianity, and therefore the world is to God 
always a foreign matter which he brings into being, and acts on 
from without, but in which he is not revealed. 

It is a natural consequence of this view that nature is essentially 
dead matter, that beyond the motion it has received from God at the 
liegimiing, and which it transmits from part to part 
without increase or diminution, it has no principle of Animals 
activity in it. Every trace of vitality in it must be 
explained away as a mere false reflection upon it of the nature of 
mind. The world is thus “ cut in two with a hatchet,” and there 
is no attraction to overcome the mutual repulsion of its severed 
parts. Nothing can be admitted in the material half that savours of 
self-determination, all its energy must be communicated, not self- 
originated : there is no room for gravitation, still less for magnetism 
o r chemical affinity , in this theory. A fortiori, animal life must be 
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completilv <"* plained away. The machine may be very complicated, 
but it IS still, and can be nothins but, a machine. 11 we once ad¬ 
mitted that matter could lie anythintr but mechanical, we should be 
on tlie way to admit tliat matter could lieconie mind. When a 
moilei n physical philosopher declares that cvervtliinB. even hie and 
(hou){hl, is ultimatelv reducible to matter, we cannot always lie 
certain tliat he me.ins ulial he seems to say. Not seldom tlic 
materialist soi-dnant, when we hear his account of the properties 
of matter, turns out to lie something like a spiritualist in disguise; 
but when Descartes asserted that everything but mind is material, 
and that the animals are aulomala, there is no such dubiety of 
interpretation. He said what he meant, and meant what he said, 
in the hardest sense his words can bear. JHis matter was not even 
gras-itatiiig, much less living ; it had no property except that of 
retaining and transmitting the motion rt'ceived from without by 
pressure and impart. .\nil his animals were automata, not merely 
in the sense of being governed by sensation and instinct, hut precisely 
in the sense that a watch is an automaton. Henry More cries out 
against tlie ruthless couseipieneu witli winch hi' develops his principles 
to this result. “ In this. " he says, " I do not so much admire the 
peni'trative power of your genius as 1 tremble (or the fate of the 
animals. What 1 recognize in you is not only siditlety ol thought, 
but a hard and remorselc.ss logic with wliieh you arm yoursell as 
with a sword of steel, to take away life and sensation with one blow, 
from almost the whole animal kingdom." But Descartes was not 
the man to be turned from the legitimate result ol his principles by 
a scream. " Nec moror astiitias et siigacitates camiiii et vulpium. 
nec qiiaeciinque aha propter cibum. voncrem, aiit metum a lirutis 
(imil. J'liifiteor enim me posse perfacile ilia omnia vt a sola membr(wum 
covfotmalione pro/ecta explicate," * 

The ditticiilty reaches its height wlieii Descartes attempts to 
explain the union of the body and spirit in man. Between two 
„ , substances which, when clearly and distinctly conceived, 

“ do not imply c.ich other, thcie can he none bill an artilicial 
»n««> on. .jj lumposition that still leaves them 

external to each other, liven Ood caiiiiot make them one In any 
higher sense.“ And as it is impossible m the nature of mind to see 
any reason why it should lie embodied, or lU the nature ol matter 
to see any reason w liv it should become the orgim ol iiiiiid, the union 
of the two must be taken as a mere empirical tact. When we put 
on the one side all that belongs to intelligence, and on the other 
all tliat belongs to matter, tlierc is a residuum in our ideas which we 
cannot reduce to either liead. This residuum consists ol our appetites, 
our passions, and our sensations, including not only the leelings o( 
ain and pleasure, but also the perceptions of colour, smell, taste, ot 
.ardness and softness, and all the other qualities apprehended by 
touch. Those must be referred to the union ol mind with body. 
They are subjective in the sense that they give us no iiifonnation 
as to the nature eitlier ol things or of mind. Their function is only 
to indicate what tilings are lascfiil or hurtful to our composite natme 
as such, or in other words what things tend to conlirm or dissolve 
the unity of mind and body. They imlicale that sonielhitig is taking 
place in our body, or without it. and so stimulate us to some kind ol 
action, but tvhal it is that is taking place they do not tell us. There 
is no ri'sembhuicc in the sensation ol pain produced 1.iy great heal to 
the rending of the lilires ol our Ixidv that causes it. But we do not 
need to know the real origin ol our sensation to prevent us going 
too near the tiR-. Sensation leads ns into error only wlieii we are not 
conscious that its ottice is merely practical, and when we atteuqit 
to make objective judgments by means ol its obscure and confused 
ideas, e.g. when we say that there is heat in our hands or in the fire. 
And the remedy for this error is to lie found .siin])ly in the clear 
conviction of the subjectivity of sensation. 

Those views of the nature of sense, liowevcr, at once force us to 
ask how Descartes can consistently admit that a subjective result 
, sucli as sensation, a result in mind, sliould be produced 
TBtory of [jy on otlier hand how an objective result. 

oeeauaBMl ^ matter, should he cttected by mind. Descartes 

exjilains at great length, according to his modification ot 
the physiology ot tho day. that the pineal gland, which is (he mi- 
mudiate organ ol the soiil, is acted on liy the nerves through the 
‘‘animal spirits." and again by reaction upon these sinrits produces 
motions in the body. It is an obvious remark that this explanation 
cither materializes mind, or else puts tor the solution the \ ery prolilem 
to lie solved. It was therefore in the spirit ol Descartes, it was only 
making ex|ilicit what is involved m many of his expressions, wlien 
Geulincx, one of his earliest lollowers, formulated the theory of 
occasional canses. The general approval of the Cartesian school 
proved th.it this was a legitimate development of doctrine. Yet it 
tore away the last veil from the alisolutc dualism of the system, 
which had so far stretched the antagonism of mind and matter 
that no nie 4 ation remained possible, or wliat is the same thing, 
remained possible only through an inexplicable will of God. The 
intrusion of such a Ileus ex mathtutt into philosophy only showed 
that philosophy by its violent alistraction bad destroyed the unity 
of the known and intelligible world, and was. therefore, forced to 
seek that unity in the region of the unknown and unintelligible. 
If our light be darkness, then in our darkness we must seek for light; 

‘ Epist. i. 66,67. * Princ. i. 60. 


if reason be contradictory in itself, truth must be found in unreason. 
The development of the Cartesian school was soon to show what is the 
necessary and inevitable end ol such worship ol the unknown. 

To the ethical aspect of his jilidosophy, Descartes, unlike Spinoza, 
only devoted a subordinate attention. In a short treatise, however, 
he discussed the relation of reason to the passions. After EtUce 
we liave got over the initial dilliciilty, that matter should 
give rise to effects in mind, and mind in matter, and have admitted 
that in man the unity of mind and liody turns what in the animals 
is mere mechanical reception of stimulus from without and reaction 
upon it info an action and reaction nieiliatcd by sensation, emotion 
and passion, another question presents itself. How can the mctu 
natund niovemunt of passion, the nature ot which is fi.xed by the 
original constitution ol our body, and ol the things that ai't upon 
it, be altered or modified by pure reason ? h'or while it is olivioiis 
that niorahty consists in the (letermination of reason liy itsell, it is 
not easy to conceive liow the same being who is deteriniiied by 
passion from without sliould also be deterinmed by reason from 
within. How, in other words, cun a spiritual being niaintain its 
cliaracfi'r as seil-deterinmed. or at least dctcriuiiied only by Ibe clear 
and distinct ideas ol tlie reason which are its innate forms, in the 
presence ol this loreign element of passion that seems to make it 
the slave of external impressions ? Is reason able to crush this 
intruder, or to turn it into a scn-aiit ? (iiu lie- jiastaons lie annitiil- 
ated, or can they tx- spiritualized ! Descartes could not properly 
adopt either alternative ; he could not adopt the ethics of asceticism, 
for the union of body and mind is, in his view, natural; and heme 
the jiassions which arc tlic result sol that nmoii are in themselvi'sgoml. 
They are provisions of nature lor the protection of the unity ol soul 
and liody, and stimulate us to the act.s necessary lor that j'lirpose. 
Yet. on the other hand, he could not admit th.it tliese pas' ions ari' 
capable of being completely .spnilualizcd ; lor .so long as tiic unity 
ol liody and sou) is regarded as merely external and accidental, it is 
inipossililc to tliink tliat tlie passions which urcse out ol llos mmy 
can be transfomicd into tlie embodiment and exjiression ol ii.ison. 

Desc.ittes, indeed, points out that every passion li.ts a lo«ei and 
a liighcr form, and wliile in its lower or primary form it is b.ised 
on the obscure ideas producetl bv the motion of the aniniii) spoils, 
in its higher form it is connected witli Hie clear and distinct judg¬ 
ments ot reason regarding good and evil, il, liowever, the iiiiily 
ol Soul and liody lie a unity of composition, llicre is an element ot 
obscurity in tlie judginents of passion which cannot be made clear, 
an element in desire that cannot Ix' .sinntualized. It the mmd he 
external to the jmssions it can only impose iqion them an external 
rule of moderation. On such a theory no ideal morality is possiMe 
to man in his jiri'sent state ; lor, 111 order to the attamriient ol si ch 
an ideal morality, it would lie necessary that the accidental element 
obtruded into his hie as a sjiintual Ixiiig by Ins connexion with the 
body sliould be expelled. \\'liat ( in U' attiiined under jiresent con¬ 
ditions is only to abstract so far as Is possible trom external things, 
and those relations to external things into which passion brings ns. 
Hence the great imjiortance whicli Descarles attaclies to the dis 
(inctioD hi'twisin things in oitr jiower luid things not m our jxiwir. 
Wliat is not in our jxiwer includes all outward things, and llu relore 
it is our liighest wuidora to regard them as determined by an atisoliiti' 
fate, or the eternal decree ot God. We cease to wish tor tlie im¬ 
possible : and therefore to siilxlue our passions we only need to 
convince ourselves that no I'flort ot ours can enable us to secure 
their objects. On the other hand, that winch is within our jiowcr, 
and which, therefore, we cannot desire too earnestly, is virtue. 
But virtue in this abstraction from all olijects ol desire is simply 
the harmony of reason with itsell, the arapaila of the Stoic under 
a slight change of a.siiect. Thus in olhics, as in metapliysics, 
Descartes ends not ■until a reconciliation ol the opposed elenieiits, 
lint with a dualism, or at best, with a unity which is the result of 
abstraction. 

The Philosophy of jl/aieirawrA?.—Malebranchc was prepared, 
by the ascetic training of the cloister and the teaching of Augus¬ 
tine, to bring to dear consciousness and c.xpression many of the 
tendencies that were latent and undeveloped in the phUosopliy 
of Descartes. 'I'o use a chemical meUiphor, the Christian 
Platonism of the church father was a medium in which Cartesian- 
ism could precipitate the product of its elements, Yet the medium 
was, as we shall see, not a perfect one, and hence the product 
was not quite pure. Without metaphor, Malebranche, by his 
previous habits of thought, was well fitted to detect and develop 
the pantheistic and ascetic elements of his master’s philosophy. 
But he was not well fitted to penetrate through the veil of popular 
language under which the discordance of that philosophy with 
orthodox Christianity was hidden. On the contrary, the whole 
training^ of tlie Catholic priest, and especially his practical spirit, 
with iKat tendency to compromise which a practk«l spirit 
always brings with it, enabled him to conceal from Ijj^elf as 
well as from others the logical result of his.principles. And we 
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do not wonder even when we find him treating as a "miserable” 
the philosopher who tore away the veil. 

Malebranehe saw " all things in Gad." In other words, he 
taught that knowledge is possible only in so far as thought is 
the expression, not of the nature of the individual subject as 
such, but of a universal life in which he and all other rational 
beings partake. " No one can feel my individual pain ; every 
one can see the truth which I contemplate—why is it so ? The 
reason is that my pain is a modification of my substance, but 
truth is the common good of all spirits.” '■ This idea is ever 
present to Malcbranche, and is repeated by him in an endless 
variety of forms of expression. Thus, like Descartes, but with 
more decision, he tells us that the idea of the infinite is prior to 
the idea of the finite. “ Wc conceive of the infinite being by 
the very fact that we conceive of being without thinking whether 
it be finite or no. But in order that we may think of a finite 
being, we must nece.ssarily cut off or deduct something from the 
general notion of being, which consequently wc must previously 
possess. Thus the mind does not apprehend anytliing whatever, 
except in and through the idea that it has of the infmite ; and 
■SO far is it from being the rase that this idea is formed by the 
confused assemblage of all the ideas of particular things as the 
philosophers maintain, that, on the contrary, all these particular 
ideas are only participati(ms in the general idea of the infinite, 
just as flod does not derive his l>eing from the creatures, but all 
the creatures are imperfect participations of the divine Being.” " 
Again, he tells us, in the same chapter, that “ when wc wish to 
think of any particular thing, we first cast our view upon all 
being, and then apply it lo the consideration of the object in 
tiuesl ion. Wc could not desire to sec any particular object unless 
wc saw it already in a confused and general way, and as there is 
nothing which we cannot desire to see, so all objects must be in 
a milnner present to our spirit.” Or, as he puts it in another 
))lace, " our mind would not be capable of reprc.scnting to itself 
the general ideas of genera and species if it did not see all things 
as contained in one; for every creature being an individual 
wc cannot say that we are apprehending any created thing 
when we think the general idea of a triangle.” 

The maul idea that exiircssed in all these ditieront ways is 
simplv this, Unit to didermine any individual object as .such, we 
must relate it to, and distinguisli it from, the whole of which 
Din “ part; and that, therefore, thought could never 

Se^bprehend anything if it <lid not bring with itself the 
mind to * mteihgible world as a unity. Descartes liad 

human already expressed this truth in his Meditations, but 
Aoow dejirived it of its full significance by making a 

ledec' distinction lietween the being and the idea of Go<l, the 

* ‘ former ol which, in ius view, was only the cause of the 

Ifilter. Malebranclio detects this error, and denies Uiat there is any 
idea of the infinite, which is a somewhat crude way of saying that 
there is no division between the idea of the infinite and its reality. 
Whai Reid assirtcd of tile external world, that it is not represented 
hy an idea in our minds, hut is actually present to them. Malcbranche 
a-sserted of God. No individual thing, he tells us—and an idea Is 
but an individual thing-'-could represent the infmite. On the 
contrary, all individual things are represented through the infinite 
Being, who contains them all in his .substance “ trds effioace, et par 
consequence tr&s intelligible.” “ We know God by himself, material 
things only by their ideas in God. for they are " imintclligible in 
them-selves. and we can see them only in the being who contains 
them in an intelligible manner." And thus, unless we in some way 
" saw God, wu should be able to see nothing else." The vision of 
God or in God, therefore, is an “ intellectual intuition " in which 
seer and .seen, knower and known, are one. Our knowledge of things 
Is our participation in God’s knowledge of them. 

When we have gone so far with Malehranche, we arc tempted to 
ask why he does not follow out bis thought to its natural conclusion. 
It the idea of God is not separable from his existence, if it is through 
the idea of him that all things are known, and through his existence 
that all things are. then it would seem nece.ssarily to follow that our 
consciousness of God is but a part of God's consciousness of himself, 
that our consciousness of self and other things is but God’s conscious¬ 
ness of them, and lastly, that there is no existence cither of ourselves 
or Ollier things except in this con.sciousness. To understand Male- 
branebe is mainly to understand how he stopped short of results 
that seemed to lie so directly in the line of his thought. 

To begin with the last point, it is ca^ to sec that Malcbranche 
only asserts unity of idea and reality in God, to deny if everywhere 
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else, which with him is equivalent to asserting it in general and 
denying it in particular, "To him, as to Descartes, the opposition 
between mind and matter is absolute. Materuil things cannot come 
into our minds nor can our minds go out of tlicmselves ’’ pour sc 
promenor dans les cieux.” * Hence tiiey arc m themselves absolutely 
unknown ; they are known only in God, in whom arc tlieir ideas, 
and as these ideas again are qmte distinct from the reality, they 
" might be presented to the mind without anything existing.” That 
they exist out of God in another manner than the intelligible manner 
of their existence in God. is explained by a mere act of His will, 
that IS, it is nut explained at ail. Though wc see all things in God, 
therefore, there is no connexion between Ins existence and theirs. 
The " world is not a necessary emanalion of divinity; God is 
perfectly self-sufficiont. and the idea of the inhnitely perfect Being 
can be conceived quite apart from any other. The existence of the 
creatures is due to the free decrees of God.”'’ Maiebranche, therefore, 
still treats of external things as “ things in themselves,” whicli have 
an existence apart from thought, even the divine thought, though 
It is only in and through the divine thought they can he known by us. 
" To see the material world, or rather to judge that it exists (since 
in itself it is invisible), it is necessary that God should reveal it to 
us, (or we cannot see tire result ol his arbitraiy will through necessary 
reason.” “ 

But if wc know external things only through their idea in God, 
how do wc know ourselves ? Is it also through the idea of us in 
God ? Here wc come upon a point in which Malehranche diverges 
very far from his master. We do not, he says, properly know 
ourselves at all as we know God or even external objects. We are 
conscious of ourselves by mner sense {sentiment inUrieur), and from 
this we know that wc are, but we do not know what we are. " Wc 
know the existence of our soul more distinctly than of our body, 
but we have not so perfect a knowledge of our soul as of our body.” 
This is shown by the fact that from our idea of body as extended 
substance, we can at once see what are its possible modifications. 
In other words, we only need the idea of extended substance to see 
that there is an inexhaustible number of figures and motions of 
wldch it is capable. The whole of geometry is but a develojiment 
of what is given already in the conception of extension. But it is 
not so with our consciousness of self, which doi'S not enable us to 
say prior to actual experience what sensations or passions are 
possilile to us. We only know what heat, cold, light, colour, hunger, 
anger and desire are by feeling them. Our knowledge extends as 
far .as our experience and no further. Nay, we have good reason to 
believe that many of these modilications exist in our soul only by 
rciusoii of its accidental association with a body, and that if it were 
fri'cd from that liodvit would be capable of far other and higher ex¬ 
periences. “ We know by feeling that our soul is great, but perhaps 
we know almost nothing of what it is in itself.” The informations 
of sense have, as Descartes taught, only a practical but no theoretical 
value: they tell ns nothing ol the external world, the real nature 
of which we know not through touch and taste and sight, but only 
through our idea of extended substances; while ol the nature of 
the soul they do not tell us much more than that it exists and that 
It is not material. And in this latter case we have no idea, nothing 
better than sense to raise us above its illusions. It is clear from 
these statements that by .self-consciousness Maleliranche means 
consciousness of desires and feelings, which belong to the individuM 
us such, and not consciousness of sell as thmking. Ho begins, in 
fact, where Descartes ended, and identifies the consciousness of 
self as thinking, and so tr-anscending the limits of its own particular 
being, with the consciousness or idea of God. And between the 
consciousness of the finite in sense and (he consciousness of the 
infinite in thought, or in other words, between the consciousness of 
the universal and the consciousness of the individual, he sees no 
connexion. Malcbranche is just one step from the pantheistic 
conclusion that the consciousness ol finite individuali^ as such is 
illusory, and that as all bodies are but modes of one infinite extension, 
HO all souls are hut modus of one infmite thought. But while he 
willingly accepts tliis result in regard to matter, his religious feelings 
prevent him from accepting it in relation to mind. He is driven, 
therefore, to the inconsistency of holding that sense and i^ing, 
througli which in his view we apprehend the finite as such, give n$ 
true Ihougli imperfect knowledge of the soul, while the knowledge 
they give us of body is not only imperfect but false.’’ Thus the finite 
spirit is still allowed to be a substance, distinct from the infinite, 
though it holds its substantial existence on a precarious tenure. It 
is left hanging, we may say, on the verge of the infinite, whose 
attraction must soon prove too strong for it. Ideas are hving things, 
and often remould the minds that admit them m .spite of the greatest 
resistance of dead custom and traditionary belief. In the grasp of a 
logic that overpowers him the more easily m that he is unconscious 
of its tendency, Malebr,anche is brought within one step of the pan¬ 
theistic conclusion, and all his Christian feeling and priestly training 
can do is fust to save him from denial of the personality of man. 

But even this denial is not the last word of pantheism. When ^e 
principle that the finite is known only in relation to the infinite, 
the individual only in relation to the universal, is interpreted os 


* Recherche, ch. i. ' Morale, i. i, § 5. 
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meaning thal the infinite and universal is complete in itself without 
the finite and individual, when the finite and individuai is treated 
as a mere accidental existence due to the “ arbitrary will of God,” 
it ceases to be possible to conceive even God as a spirit. Did 
Maieliranche realiae what he was saying when he declared that God 
was “ liemg in general," but not any particular being ? At any rate 
we can see that tile same logic that leads him almast to deny the 
reality of finite beings, leads him also to seek the divine nature in 
something more abstract and general even than thought. If we 
must abstract from all relation to the finite in order to know God as 
he is, is it not necessary for us also to abstract from self-consciousness, 
for self-consciousness has a negative clement in it that is something 
definite, and therefore limited ? We do not wonder, therefore, when 
we find Maicbranche saying that reason does not tell us that God 
is a spirit, but only that he is an infinitely pericet iieing, and that 
he in list be conceived rather as a spirit tlian as a body simply because 
spirit is more perfect than liody. " When we call God a spirit, it 
is not so mucli to show positively what he is, as to signify that he 
is not material." But as we ougiit not to give him a bodily form 
like man’s, so we ought not to think of his spirit as similar to our 
own spirits, although we can conceive nothing more perfect. “ It 
is necessary rather to lielieve tlial as he contains in himself the 
iroperties of malti'r without being material, so he comprehends in 
limself the perfections of created spirits without being a spirit as 
we alone can conceive spints, and that liis true name is ‘ He who 
is,’ i.e. Being without restriction. Being infinite and universal.” ‘ 
Thus the essentially sell-revealing Go<l of Christianity gives way 
to pure spirit, and pure spirit in its turn to the eternal and in¬ 
comprehensible substance of which we can say nothing but that it is. 
The divine substance contains in it. indeed, everything that is in 
creation, but it contains them eminenter in some incomprehensible 
form that is reconcilable with its infinitude. But we have no 
adequate name iiy wliich to cail it except Being. Tile curious 
metapliysic of theology by which, in his later writings, Maicbranche 
tried to make room for the incarnation by supposing that the finite 
creation, which as finite is unworthy of Gotl. was made worthy by 
union with Christ, the divine Word, shows that Alalebranche had 
some indistinct sen.se of the necessity of reconciling his philosophy 
with his theology ; but it shows also the nece.ssarily artificial nature 
of the combination. The result of the union of such incongruous 
elements was .something which the theologians at once recognized as 
heterodox and the philosophers as illogical. 

There was another doctrine of Maicbranche which brought him 
into trouble with the theologians, and which was the main subject 
of his long controversy with Amauld. This was his denial of 
particular providence. As Leibnitz maintained that this is the best 
of all possible worlds, and that its evils arc to be explained by the 
negative nature of tile finite, so Malebrancho, with a sliglil change of 
expre.ssion. derived evil from the nature of particular or individual 
existence. It is not conformable to the nature of God to act by any 
but universal laws, and these universal laws neces.sarily involve 
articular evil consequenci's, though their ultimate result is the 
ighest possible good. The question why there .should be any 
particular existence, any existence but God, seeing such existence 
nece.ssarily involves evil, remains insoluble so long as the purely 
pantheistic view of God is maintained ; ami it is this view which is 
really at the bottom of the assertion that he can have no particular 
volitions. To the coarse and anthropomorphic conception of 
particular providence Malebr.anche may be right in objecting, but 
on the other hand, it cannot lie doubted that any theory in which 
the universal is absolutely opposed to the particular, the infinite to 
the finite, is unchristian as well as unphilosophical. For under this 
dualistic presupposition, there .seem to lie only two possible alter¬ 
natives open to thought ; either the particular and finite must be 
treated as something independent of the universal and infinite, 
wliich involves an obvious contradiction, or else it must be regarded 
as absolute nonentity. We find Malebranche doing the one or the 
other us occasion requires. Thus he vindicates the freedom of man’s 
will on the ground that tlie universal will of God does not completely 
determine the particular volitions of man ; and then becoming 
con.scinus of the difficulty involved in this conception, he tries, like 
Descartes, to explain the particular will as .something merely 
negative, a defect, and not a positive existence. 

But to uiideri 4 |Bd fully Malehranche’s view of freedom and the 
ethical system '■Utocted with it, we must notice an important 
Rtatoa filteraffS’Which he makes in the Carlesiaii theory of the 
Mtti will ’’•-’'“don of will and intelligence. To Descartes, as we have 
seen, the ultimate es,sence of mind lay in pure abstract 
self-determination or will, and hence he based even moral and in¬ 
tellectual tfrith on the arbitrary decrees of God. With Malebranche, 
on the other hand, abstraction goes a step further ; and the absolute 
is sought not in the subject as opposed to the object, not in pure 
lormal self-determination as opposed to that which is determined, 
but in a unity that transcends this difference. With him, therefore, 
will ceases to be regarded as the essence of intelligence, and sinks 
into a jiroperty or separable attribute of it. As we can conceive an 
extendedltubhtance without actual movement, so, he says, we can 
concei^jBm thinking substance without actual volition. But " matter 
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or extension without motion would be entirely useless and incapable 
of that variety of forms for which it is made ; and we cannot, there¬ 
fore, suppose, that an all-wise Being would create it in this way. 
In like manner, if a spiritual or thinking substance were without 
will, it is clear that it would be quite useless, for it wouhl not be 
attracted towards the objects of its perception, and would not love 
the good for which it is made. We cannot therefore conceive an 
intelligent being so to fashion it.” “ Now God need not be conceived 
as creating at all, for he is self-sufficient; but it he be a creator 
of spirits, he must create them for himself. ” God cannot will that 
there should exist a spirit that does not love him, or that loves him 
less than any other good.” ’ The craving for good in general, for an 
absolute satisfaction, is a natural love of God that is common to all. 
" The just, the wicked, the blessed, and the damned all alike love 
God with this love." Out of this love ot God arises the love we 
have to ourselves and to others, which are the natural iniiiiiatiuns 
that belong to all created .spirits. I'or these inclinations are but the 
elements of the love which is in God, and which tlierefore he inspires 
in all his creatures. ” II s’aime, il nous aime, il aime toutes ses 
cre-atures ; il ne fait done point d’esprits (lu’il ne les porte a I’aimer, 
4 s’aimer, et 4 aimer toutes les creatures.’’ * Stripping this thought 
of its theological vesture, what is expressed here is simply that as a 
spiritual being each man is conscious of his own limited and indi¬ 
vidual existence, as well as ot the limited and individual existence 
of other beings like himself, only in relation to the whole in which 
they arc parts, .so he can find his own gocnl only in the gooel ol the 
whole, and he is in contradiction with himself so long as he rest., 
in any good short of that. His love of hap])ines.s, his natural 
inclinations both .selfish and social, may be therefore regarded as an 
undeveloped form of the love of God ; and the ideal state of his 
inclinations is that in whicli the love of self and ol others are ex¬ 
plicitly referred to that higher affection, or in which his low does 
not proceed from a part to the whole, tint from the whole to the parts. 

Tlie tpiestion of morals to Malebranche is the question liow these 
natural inclinations are related to the particular jiassioiis. Sensation 
and pa.ssion arise out ol the connexion of body and soul. , 

and their use is only to urge us to attend to the wants of «'*'“• 
the former. We can scarcely hear without a smile the simple 
monastic iegend which Malebranche weaves together alxiut the. 
original nature of the passions and their alteration by tiie Fall. 
’’ It is visibly a ilisorder that a spirit capable of knowing and Ibvmg 
God should lie obliged to occupy itselt with the needs of the body. ” 
” A being altogether occupied with what jiasses in Ins body and 
with the infinity of objects that siirroiinrl it cannot be thinking 
on the things that are truly good." ‘ Hence the nece.ssity ol an 
immediate and instinctive warning from the senses in regard to 
the relations of things to our organism, ami also of pains and jileasures 
which may induce us to attend to this warning. ’’ Sensible pleasiiri' 
is tile mark that nature has attached to the use of certain things In 
order that without having the trouble of examining them by riM.son, 
we may employ them for the preservation of the body, bid not in 
order that we may love them.” “ Till the Fall the mind was merely 
united to the Ixxty, not subjected to it. and the influence of these 
pleasures and pains was only such as to make men attend to their 
bodily wants, but not to occupy the mind, or fill it with sensuous 
joys and sorrows, or trouble its contemplation ot that which is really 
good. Our moral aim should therefore be to restore this stale ol 
things, to weaken our union with the body ami strengthen our anion 
with God. And to encourage us in )Hirsuing this aim we have to 
remember that union with God is natural to the spirit, and thal, 
while even the condition of union with the liody is artificial, the 
condition of subjection to the liody is wholly unnatural to it. Our 
pnmary tendency is towards the supreme good, and we only love 
the objects of our passions in so far as we ” determine towards 
particular, and therefore false goods, the love that God gives us lor 
himself.” The search for liappiness is really the search lor t!od in 
disguise, and even the levity and inconstancy with wiiicli men rush 
from one finite gtxxl to another, is a proof that they were made for 
the infinite. Furthermore, this natural love of God, or inclination 
for good in general, ” gives us the power of suspending our consent 
in regard to those particular goods which do not satisfy it.” ’ If we 
refuse to lie led by the obscure and confused voice of instinctive 
feeling, which arises from and always tends to confirm our union 
with the body, and wait for the light of reason which arises Irom 
and always tends to confirm our union with God. we have done all 
that is in our jiower, the rest is God’s work. ” If we only judge 
precisely ol that which we see clearly, we shall never be deceived. 
l''or then it will not be we that judge, but the universal reason that 
judges in us.” “ And as our love, even of particular goods, is a 
confused love of the supreme good, so the clear vi.sion of God in¬ 
evitably brings with it the love of him. ’’ V\’e needs must love the 
highest when we see it." When it Is the divine reason that speaks 
in us it is the divine love that moves us, " the same love wherewith 
God loves himself and tlie things he has made." " 

The general result of the ethics of Malebranche is ascetic. The 
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passions, like th<> sensos, have no relation to the higher life of the 
soul: their value is only in relation to the union of soul and body, a 
union which is purely accidental or due to the arbitrary will of Clod. 
The more silently they discharge their provisional function, and the 
less they disturb or interfere with the pure activity of spirit, 
the more nearly they approach to the only perfection that is possible 
hir them. Their ideal state is to remain or become again simple 
instincts that act mechanically like the circulation of the blood. 
Universal light of reason casts no ray into tlie obscurity of sense ; 
its universal love cannot embrace any of the objects of particular 
passion. It is indeed recognized by Malebranche that .sensation m 
man is mixed with thouglit. that the passions in him are forms of the 
love of good in general. But this union of the, rational with tlie 
sensuous nature is regarded merely as a confusion which is to be 
cleared up. mil in a higher unity of the two elements, but simply by 
the withdrawal of the spirit from contact with that which darkens and 
deliles it. Of a tran.sformation of sense into thought, of passion into 
duty —an elevation of the life of sense till it becomes the embodiment 
and expression of the life of reason —Malebranche has no conception. 
Hence the life of reason turns with him to mysticism in theory 
and to ascx-ticism in practice. His universal is abstract and opposed 
to the particular ; instead of exjilaining it, it explains it away. 

A certain tender beauty as of twilight is spread over the world 
as we view it through the eyes of this cloistered philosopher, and we 
do not at first see that the softness and ideality of the picture is 
line to the gathering darkness. Abstraction seems only to la’ purify¬ 
ing, and not destroying, till it has done its perfect work. Male- 
branc.hc conceived himselt to Iw presenting to the world only the 
purest and most refined expression of Christian ethics and theology. 
But if we obey his own continual advice to think clearly and dis¬ 
tinctly, il we divest his system ol all the sensuous and imaginative 
forms in which he has clothed it, and reduce it to the naked sim]ilicity 
ot Its central thought, what we find is not a God that reveals himself 
in the finite and to the limte, but the absolute substance which has 
no revelation, and whose existence is the negation of all but itself. 
Thus to tear away the veil, however, there was needed a stronger, 
simpler, and freer spirit—a .spirit less iiitiuena'd by ojiinion, less 
inclined to practical compromise, and gifted with a stronger " faith 
in the whispers of the lonely muse ” of speculation than Malebranche. 

I'lw Philosophy of Spiiiosa .—It is a remark of Hegel's that 
.Spinoza, as a Jew, first brought into European thought the idea 
of an al).solule unity in which the difference of finite and infinite 
is lost. Some later writers have gone further, and attempted to 
show that the main doctrines by which his philosophy is distin¬ 
guished from that of Descartes were due to the direct influences 
of Jewish writers like Maimonides, Gersonides, and Ha.sdai 
Crescas, rather than to the necessary development of Cartesian 
ideas. And it is undoubtedly true that many points of similarity 
with such writers, reaching down even to verbal coincidence, 
may be detected in the works of Spinoza, although it is not so 
easy to determine how much he owed to their leaching. His own 
view of his obligations is sufficiently indicated by the fact, that 
while in his ethics he carries on a continual polemic against 
Descartes, and strives at every point to show that his own 
doctrines are legitimately derived from Cartesian principles, 
he only once refers to Jewish philosophy as containing an 
olfscure and unreasoned anticipation of these doctrines. “ Quod 
quidam Hebraeorum quasi per nebulam vidisse videntur qui 
scilicet slatuunt Deum Dei intellectum resque ab ipso intellectas 
unum et idem esse.”' It may be that the undeveloped pantheism 
and rationalism of the Jewish philosophers had a deeper influence 
than he himself was aware of, in emancipating him from the 
traditions of the synagogue, and giving to his mind its first 
philosophical bias. In his earlier work there are Neoplatonic 
ideas and expressions which in the Ethics are rejected or re¬ 
moulded into a form more suitable to the spirit of Cartesianism. 
But the question, after all, has little more than a bit^aphical 
interest. In the Spinozistic philosophy there are few differences 
from Descartes which cannot be traced to the necessary develop¬ 
ment of Cartesian principles ; and the comparison of Malebranche 
shows that a similar development might take place under the 
most diverse intellectual conditions. What is most remarkable 
in Spinoza is just the freedom and security with which these prin¬ 
ciples are followed out to their last result. His Jewish origin and 
his breach with Judaism completely isolated him from every 
influence but that of the thought that possesses him- And no 
scruple or hesitation, no respect for the institutions or feelings 
of his time interferes with his speculative consequence. He 
> Eth. ii. schol. 7. 
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exhibits to us the almost perfect type of a mind without super¬ 
stitions, which has freed itself from all but reasoned and intelligent 
convictions, or, in the Cartesian phrase, “ clear and distinct 
ideas ”; and when he fails, it is not by any inconsistency, or 
arbitrary stopping short of the necessary conclusions of his 
logic, but by the essential defect of his principles. 

Spinoza takes his idea of method from mathematics, and after 
the manner of Euclid, places at the head of each book of Ins Ethics 
a certain number of defimtions, axioms, and postulates _ 
which are supposed to be intuitively certain, and to form . 

a sufficient liasis for all that follows. Allogether there 
are twenty-seven definitions, twenty axioms, and eight 
postulale.s. 11 Spinoza is regarded as the most consequent 
ol pliilosopliers it cannot be because he has based his g/mtict, 
system unoii so many fragmentary views of truth ; it 
must be because a deeper unity has been discerned in the system 
than is visilile on the first aspect of it. We mu.st, tliereforc. to a 
certain extent distinguish between the form and the matter of his 
thought, though it is also true that the detective form itself involves 
a detect in the matter. 

What in the first instance recommends the geometrical method to 
Spinoza is, not only its apparent exactness and the necessity of its 
.seijuence, but, so to sjieak, its disinterestednuss. Confusion of 
thought an.sos from the fact that we put ourselves, our desires and 
feelings and interests, into our view of things; that we do not regard 
them as they are in themselves, in their essential nature, but look 
for some final cause, that is, some relation to ourselves by which 
they may be explained. For this reason, he says, “ the truth might 
lor over have remained hid from the human race, if mathematics, 
which looks not to the final cause of figures, but to their essential 
nature and the properties involved in it, had not set another type of 
knowledge before them." To understand things is to see how all 
that is true of them flows from the clear and distinct idea expressed 
in their definition, and ultimately, it is to sec how all truth flows 
from the essentia Dei as all geometrical truth flows from the idea of 
quantity. To take a mathematical view of the universe, ^ereiore, 
is to raise ourselves above all consideration of the end or tendency 
of things, aliove the fears and hopes of mortality into the region 
of truth and necessity. " When I turned my mind to this subject,” 
he says in tlie beginning of his treatise on politics, " 1 did not propo.se 
to myself any novel or strange aim. but simply to demonstrate by 
certain and indubitable reason those things which agree best with 
practice. And in order that I might inquire into the matters of 
this science with the same freedom of mind with whicli we are wont 
to treat lines and surfaces in mathematics, 1 determined not to 
laugh or to weep over the actions of men, but simply to understand 
them ; and to contemplate their affections and passions, such as love, 
hate, anger, envy, arrogance, pity and all other disturbances of soul 
nut as vices of human nature, but as properties pertaining to it in 
the same way as heat, cold, storm, thunder pertain to the nature of 
the atmosphere. For these, though troublesome, arc yet necessary, 
anti have certain causes through which we may come to understand 
them, and thus, by contemplating them in their truth, gain for our 
minds as much joy as by the knowledge of things that arc pleasing 
to the senses." All our errors as to tlie nature of things arise from 
our judging them from the point of view of the part and not of the 
whole, from a point of view determined by their relation to our own 
individual being, and not from a point of view determined by the 
nature of the things theni.sclves ; or, to put the same thing in another 
way, from the point of view of sense and imagination, and not from 
the point of view of intelligence. Mathematics shows us the in¬ 
adequacy of such knowledge when it takes us out of ourselves into 
things, and when it presents these things to us as objects of univenad 
intelligence apart from all special relation to our individual feelings. 
And Spinoza only wishes that the same universality and freedom of 
thought which belongs to mathematics, because its objects do not 
interest the passions, should be extended to those objects that do 
interest them. Purity from interest is the first condition of the 
philosopher's being; he must get beyond the illusion of sense and 
passion that makes our own lives so supremely important and 
interesting to us simply because they are our own. He must look 
at the present as it were through an inverted telescojic of reason, 
that will reduce it to its due proportion and place in the sum of 
things. To the heat of passion and the higher heat of imagination, 
Spinoza has only one advice -” Acquaint yourself with God and 
he at peace.” Look not to the particular but to the universal, view 
thin^is not under the form of the finite and temporal, but sub quadatn 
specie aetetnitatis. 

The illusion of the finite—the illusion of sense, imagination and 
passion, which, in Bacon's language, tends to make men judge of 
things ex anatogia hominis and not ex analogia universi, . 
which raises the individual life, and even the present **"***?? 
moment of the individual life, with its passing feelings, **“"“*" 
into the .standard for measuring the universe—this, in *"*'• 
the eyes of Spinoza, is the source of all error and evil to man. 
On the other hand, liis highest good is to live the universal 
life of reason, or what is the same thing, to view all things from 
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their centre in God, and to Iw moved only by the passion lor good in 
general, " the intellectual love of God.” In the treatise De Kmenda- 
tinne Intelledus, Spinoza takes up this contra.st in the first instance 
from its moral side, " All our felicity or infelicity is founded on the 
nature of the oliiect to which we are joined by love.” To love the 
things that perish is to he in continual trouble and disturbance of 
passion ; it is to Ik- full ol envy and hatred towards others who 
possess them; it is to be ever striving after that which, when we 
attain it, does not satisfy us ; or laineiiting over the loss of that 
which inevitably passes away from ns; only " love to an object 
that is infinite and eternal feeds (he soul with a changeless and 
unmingled joy.” But again our love rests upon our knowledge : 
if we saw things as they really are we should love only the highest 
object. It is iiecause sense and imagination give to the finite an 
independence and substantiality that do not belong to it, that wc 
waste our love upon it as if it were infinite. And as the first step 
towards truth is to understand our error, so Sjiinoza proceeds to 
explain the defects of common sense, or in other words, of that first 
and unrcflcctcd view of the world which he. like I'hito. calls opinion. 
Opinion is a kind of knowledge derived partly from hearsay, and 
partly from txpertetUiu rngn. It consists of vague and general con¬ 
ceptions of things, got either from the report of others or from an 
experience which has not received any sjiecial direction trom in¬ 
telligence. The mind that has not got’beyond the stage of opinion 
takes things as they present themselves in its individual experience ; 
and its beliets grow up by as.sociation of whatever happens to have 
been found together in that experience. And as the combining 
principle of the elements of opinion is individual and not universal, 
.so its conception of the world is at onee fragmentary and accidental. 
It does not see things in their connexion with the unity of the whole, 
and hence it cannot see them in their true relation to each other. 
"T assert expressly,” says Spinoza, " that the mind has no adequate 
conception eitlier of itsell or ol external things, but only a confused 
knowledge of them, so long as it pi-rceives them only in the common 
order of nature, i.e. so long as it is rxlnniillv iMrtmlnai to contem 
plate this or that object by the accidental concourse ol things, and 
so long as it is not jiitcriwily iletermined by the unity of thought in 
w'hich it considers a number of things to understand their agreements, 
differences and eontradietions.” > 

There are two kinds of errors which are usually Mijiposed to 
exclude each other, but which Spinoza finds to be united in ojiinion. 
vies al ficse are the errors of abstraction and imagination ; 
m exjilains its vice by defect, the latter its vice 

1)}' excess. On the one hand, opinion is abstract and one 
ImarUm- detective in knowledge and takes hold of 

" things only at one point. On the other hand, and just 
■ because ot this abstractness and one-sided ness, it is forced 
to give an artificial couijilctencss and independence to that which is 
essentially Iraginentary and dejicndcnt. The word '‘abstract" is 
misleading, in so tar as we arc wont to associate with abstraction the 
idea of a mental efiort by which jiarts are sejiarated from a given 
whole ; but it may be apjilied without violence to any imiierlect 
coneeption, in which things that are really elements of a greater 
whole arc treated as if they were ic. cumptetae, independent olijects, 
complete in themselves. .And in this sense the ordinary conscious¬ 
ness of man is often the victim ot abstractions when it siipjioses itself 
most of all to be dealing with realities. The essences and Substances 
of the schoolman may delude him, but he cannot think these notions 
clearly without .seeing that they are only abstract elements of reality, 
and that they have a meaning only in relation to the other elements 
of it. But common sense remains uncon.scious ol its abstractness 
because imagination gives a kind of substantiality to the fragmentary 
and limited, and so makes it possible to conceive it as an independent 
reality. Pure intelligence seeing the part as it is in itself could never 
see it but as a part. Thought, when ft rises to clearness and distinct¬ 
ness in regard to any finite object, must at once discern its relation 
to other finite objects and to the whole, - must di.scem, in Spinozlstic 
language, that it is " modal ” and not ” real.” But though it is 
not possible to f/ii/ii the part as a whole it is jiossible io jiicfure it 
as a whole. The limited image that fills the mind's eye segms to 
need nothing else for its reality. We cannot think a house clearly 
and distinctly in all the connexion of its parts with each other 
without seeing its necessary relation to thi- earth on which it stands, 
to the pressure ol the atmosphere, iSc. The very circumstances by 
which the possibility of such an existence is explained make it im¬ 
possible to Conceive it apart from other things. But nothing hinders 
me from resting on a house as a complete picture hy itself. Imagina¬ 
tion represents things in the externality of space and time, and is 
subjected to no other conditions but those of space and time. Hence 
it can begin anywhere and stop anywhere. For the same cause it 
cun mingle and conlusc together all manner of inconsistent forms— 
ran imagine a man with a horse's head, a candle blazing in vacuo, a 
speaking tree, a man ch.anged into an animal. There may be ele¬ 
ments m the nature of these things that would prevent such com- 
UmMiouh ; but tiles- elements are not necessarily present to the 
ordinary coiisciou.sness. the abstractness of whose epne^tions leaves 
it absolutely at the mercy of imagination or accidental association. 
To thought in this stage’.anything is po.ssible that can be pictured. 

’ Elk. i. schol. ag. 


On the other liutid, as knowledge advances, this freedom of com¬ 
bination liecomes limited. “ the less the iiiind understand.s aiul the 
more it perceives the greater is its power of fiction, and the more it 
understands the narrower is the limitation of that power. For 
jiisl as in the inoiiieiit of consciousness we cannot imagine that we 
do not think, .so alter we have ajiprchcuded the nature of body we 
cannot conceive of a fly of infinite size, and after we know the nature 
of a soul we caimot think of it as a square, tliough we may use the 
words that express the.se ideas." '■* Thus, according to Spinoza, 
the range of possibility narrows as knowledge widens, until to 
perfected knowledge pos.sibility is lost in necessity. 

From these considerations it follows that all thought is imjierfeci 
that stops short of the absoluti- unity of all things. Our first iiii- 
pcrfect notion of things as isolated from each other, or . „ , 

connected only by co-existence and succession, is a mere 
imagination of tilings. It is a fictitious substantiation 
of isolated moments in the eternal Being. Knowledge, 
so far as it deals with the finite, is engaged in a continual 
process of self-correction which can never be completed, lor al every 
step there is an element ol ialsity, in so lar as the mind rests in the 
contemplation of a certain niimlier of the elements ol the world, 
as if they constituted a complete whole by themselves, whereas 
they are only a part, the cntice|)(ion of which has to lie modified 
at the next step of toiisidering its relation to the other parts, fluis 
we rise from individuals of the first to individuals of the second order, 
and we cannot stop short of the idea of “ all nature as one individual 
whose parts vary through an infinih- number of modes, without 
change ol the whole individual. "" At first we think ol pieces of 
matter as iiidepeiideiil individuals, either because we laii picfure 
them sejiaratcly, or because they preserve a certain proportion or 
relation of jiarts through their ciianges. But on further considera¬ 
tion, these apparent substances .sink into modes, each of which is 
dejieiidi'iit on all the otheiu. -All nature is bound together by 
necessary law, and not an atom could be other than it is without 
the change of the whole woild. Hence it is oidv in the whole world 
that there is any (rue individuality or siibstaiice. And the .same 
princijile ajiplies to the minds of men. Their iiidividii.dilv is a mere 
seinblance caused by our abstraction from their eoiiditioiis. Isolate 
the mdividiial man, and he will not display the character of a think. 
ing being at all. His whole spiritual lile is bound iiji w'ith his rel.i- 
tioiis to other minds, jiast and pn sent. tie has such a life, only in 
and through that universal life of which he is so intiriitesiinal a p,irt 
that Ins own contribution to it is as good us nothing. " A’is qua 
homo 111 existendo perseverat limitata ust, et a poteiitia eau.s.iruiii 
I'xternarum infinite siipcratiir.'' ^ AVhat can be called his own ? 
His Ixidv is a link in a cyclical chain of movement which invohes 
ail the matter of the world, and which as a whole remains without 
change through all. His iiiiml is a link in a great movement ol 
thought, which makes him the momciitary organ and expression ot 
one of iis jihases. His very consciousness of self is marred by a false 
abstraction, alxive which ho nuisf rise ore he can know himsell as he 
real IV is. 

" Tct us imagine,” says Spinoza in his fifteunlh letter, “ a little 
worm living in blood wliicli has vision cnougli lo discern the particles 
of blood, lymjih, &c., and reason enough to obserse how one |>arlide 
is repelled by another w-ith which it comes into contact, or com¬ 
municates a part of its motion to it. Siieii a worm would live m the 
blood as wc do in this part of the universe, and would regard each 
jiarticle of it, npt as a jiart, hut as a whole, nor could it know how 
all the parts are influenced by the universal nature of the lilood, and 
are obliged to accommodate themselves to each other as is required 
by that nature, .so that they co-o|ierate together according to a fixed 
law. For if we suppose that there are no causes outside of the blood 
which could comnnmicale new motions to it, and no spnci- lieyoml 
the blooil, nor any other bodies to which its jiarticles could transfer 
their motion, it is certain that the blood as a whole would always 
maintain its present stale, and its particles would sufter no other 
variations than those which may lie mferred from the given relation 
of the motion of the blood tp lymph, chyle, &c. And thus in that 
case the blood would require to be considered always as a whole and 
not as a part. But since there are many other causes which influence 
the laws of the nature of blood, and arc in turn influenced thereby, 
other motions and other variations must arise in the blood which are 
not due to the proportion of motion in its constituents b|it also to 
the relation between that motion and external causes. And there¬ 
fore wc cannot consider the blood as a whole, but only as a jiart of 
a greater whole.” 

" Now we can think, and indeed ought to think, of all natural 
bodies in the same manner in which we have thought of this blood, 
for all bodies are surrounded by other bodies, and reciprocally 
determine and are determined by them, to exist and operate in a 
fixed and definite way, so as to preserve the same ratio of motion 
and rest in the whole universe. Hence it follows that every body, 
in so far as it exists under a certain definite modification, ought to 
be considered as merely a parf of the whole universe syhich agrees 
with its* whole, and thereby is in intimate union with all the other 
parts : and since the nature of the universe is not limited like that 
of the blood, Imt absolutely infinite, it is clear that by this nature, 
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with its infinite powers, the parts are modified in an infinite number 
of ways, and compelled to pass tlirouRh an infinity of variations 
Moreover, when 1 thmk of the universe as a suiistance, 1 conceive 
ol a still closer union of each part with the wliole ; for, as 1 have 
elsewhere shown, it is the nature of, substance to be infinite and 
theieforc every single part belongs to the nature of the corporeal 
substance, so that apart therefrom it neither can exist nor lie con¬ 
ceived. And as to the liuman mind, I think of it also as of part of 
nature, for 1 think of nature as having in it an infinite power of 
thinking, winch, as infinite, contains in itself the idea of all nature 
and who.se thoughts run parallel with all existence.” 

l•'rom this point of view it is oln ioiis that our knowledge of tilings 
eaiinot be real and adecpiate, excejit in so far as il is (leterinined by 
The whole proceeds from the whole to the 

domlaatee ^ knowledge that proctvds from part to part 

IhepMiie. ““s* always be imiierfect; it must remain external to 
?. object, it must deal in abstractions or mere etUia 
^noms. whicli it may easily be led to mistake for realilies. Hence 
Spmoza, like Plato, distinguishes reason whose moveint'Ut is regms- 
sive (from elttxt to cause, from variety to unity) Irom scientia 
ttUuUiva, whose movement is progressive, whit h “ proceeds from 
the adequate idea of certain ol (tO(J’s attribiit<>s to an adcniuate 
knowledge ol the nature of things.” ^ The lallor alone (li*set ves to 
be called science in the highest sense of the term. “ For in order that 
our mind may correspond to the exemplar ol nature, it must develop 
ail Its ideas from the idea that represents the origin and source of 
nature*, so that that idea nuiy appear as the source ol all othtu* 
ideas. ” 51 The regre.ssive mode of knowledge has its highest value in 
pre]).'u’ing for th<* progressne. *Jhe knowledge of tlw* finite, ere it 
can become perlcctly adequate, must lie absorbed and lost m the 
knowledge ol the infinite. 

In a remarkable pass;xge in the Ethirx, Spinoza declares that the 
delecl of tlie conimoii consciousness oi men lies not .so much in their 
PMtw iRnorance. either of the infinite or of tlic finite, us in their 
thlaoe incapacity for bringing tlie tw'o tlioughts togetlicr, so as 
modeeof l’“* 'ke latter m its jirojier lelation to tlie former. 
Inflalte '"''‘‘‘ly fo coutess that (iod is the cause lioth of the 

eabetaoce. ufiti oi the nature cl things created, but they 

do not realize what is invoKi'd in this conlession—and 
hence ihey treat created things as it tliey were siibslanees. that is. 
as il they were tiods. " Thus wliile tliey are conteniplatmg linite 
tilings, they ihiiiK ol nothing less than of the divme nature; and 
again wiion they turn to consider tlie divine nature, tliey think ol 
notliiug less than ol their former ticlions on which tiiey have built 
iiji the knowledge of finite things, as if these things could contribute 
nothing to our understanding ot tlie divine nature. Hence it is not 
wonderful that they are always contradicting themselves," * As 
S|)inoza says elsewhere, il l>elongs to tlie very nature of tlie human 
mind to know God, for unles.s wc know God we could know uotlimg 
else. 'J‘he idea of tlie alisoliite unity is involved in the idea ol every 
particular tiling, yet the generality of men, deluded by sen.se and 
iinaginution, are unatile to bring this implication into clear conscious¬ 
ness, and hence their knowledge of fiod does not modily their view 
of the finite. It is the business of philosojiliy to conect this defect, 
to transform oiir conceptions of tlie finite by relating it to tlie 
infinite, to eompleinent and comjilete the partial knowledge produced 
liy indiviiliial exjierience by brmging it mio connexion with the idea 
ol llic whole. And the vital question which Sjuiioza himself promiits 
us to ask is how far and in what way this transtormation is etfected 
in the Sjiifiozistic jiliilosojiliy. 

There are two great steps in the transformaiion of knowledge by 
tile idea of unity as tliaf idea is conceivisl tiy Sjiinoza, The first 
stej) involves a eiiange of the conception of individual finite things 
by whicli they lo.se their individuality, their character as iiidejiendent 
sulistances, and come to be regarded as modes of the infinite. But 
secondly, tlirs negation of tlie finite as such is not conceived as 
implying tlie negation of the distinction lietween mind and matter. 
Mind and matter still retain that alisolute opjiositiou whicli they 
had in tlie philosophy of Descartes, even after all limits have U‘en 
removed. And therefore in order to reach the alisolute unity, and 
transcend the Cartesian dualism, a second step is necessary, iiy 
which tlie indepeiiilent sulistaiitialily of mind and matter is witli- 
drawn, and they are reduced into attributes of tlie one intuiite 
suiistance. iait us examine these steps successively. 

The method by whicii tlie finite is reduced into a mode of the 
infinite has already lieeuuMrtially explained. Spinoza follows to its 
AppHea- *®kitimate lejt^a^he metapliysical or logical principles of 
Hon to Ifescartes aiM:i;|||hlebranclie. According to the former, 
natareot “ liave si^, the finite presupiioses the infinite, and, 
mattar, it is real, it is identical with the infinite. 

The infinite is absolute reaUty, liecause it is pure ailirma- 
tion, because it is that wliicli negationem ntUlam inuolvtl. The finite 
18 distinguished from it simply by its limit. i.e. by its wanting some¬ 
thing which the infinite has. At this point Spinoza takes up the 
argument. If the infinite Ix' the real, and the finite, so far as it is 
distinguisiied therefrom, tlie unreal, then the supposed substantiality 
or individuality of finite beings is an illu.sion. In itself the finite is 
but an abstraction, to -which imagination haa given an apparent 
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independence. All limitation or determination is negative, and in 
order to apprehend positive reality we must abstract from limits, 
tsy denying the negative, we reach the alHrmative ; by annihilating 
iinitude ni our thought, and so undoing the illusory work ol the 
nnaginarton, we reach the indeterminate or unconditioned being 
whicli alone truly i.s. All division, distmction and relation are but 
enna rahonis. Imagination and alistraction can give to them, as 
they can give to mere negation and nothingness. " a local habitation 
Mri a name, but they have no obiective meaning, and in the highest 
knowleclgr. in, the sc^entia tniuttwa, which deals only with reality, 
they must entirely disapjx'ar. Hence to reach the truth as to matter, 
we must free ourselves from all such ideas as figure or number, 
measure Or time, which imply the separation and relation of iiarts. 
ilius in ins 5 *^fh letter, in an.swcr to some question about figure, 
Spinoza Bay.s, " to prove that figure i,s negation, and not anything 
positive, we need only consider that the whole of matter conceived 
indehnitely, or m its infinity, can have no figure; but that figure 
has a place only m finite or determinate Ixidies. He who suvs that 
he perceives hguiv, says only that he has before his mind a liinited 
thing and tlie manner m which it is limit id. But tliis limitation 
does not pertain to a tlung m its ' ciise,' but contrariwise in its 

non-esse (i.r. it sigmiies, not that some jiositive quality belongs 
to the thing, but that something is wanting to it). Since, then, 
^iire IS but Innitation, and liimtation i.s but negation, we cannot 
.say that figure is anything,” The same kind ot reasoning is else- 
wliere {hptst. 2q) ajiphed to solve the difhculties connected with the 
divisibility of spaci- or extension. Keally, according to Siiiiioza, 
extension is mdivisilile, though miKlally il is divisible. In other 
words, parts ud in/imliim may U- taken in space by the abstracting 
muiU, but these parts liave no separate existence. You cannot 
rend sp^e, or take one (lart ol it out of its connexion with other 
jiarts. Hence arises the imjiossUulitv ot asserting cither that there 
IS an infimfe numU r of parts m space, or that lliere is not. The 
solution ol tlie antinomy is tliat neither alternative is true. There 
are many tilings "quae iiullo iiumero explicari ixissunt," and to 
understand lliese things we must abstract altogether from tlie 
Idea of nunilicr. The contradiction arises entirely from the applica¬ 
tion of that idea to tlie mtinile. We cannot .say that space has a 
Imite number ol parts, for every finite space must be conceived as 
Itself included m mhmte sjiiicc. Vet, on the other hand, an infinite 
luimtK'r IS an alisiirdity ; il is a number which is not a number. 
We escajie the dilliculty only wlien we see tliat mmilxT is a category 
iiiaiiplieable to the infinite, and this to Spinoza means tliat it is 
not applicable to reahty, that it is merely an abstraction, or ««.t 
imagtHaiionts. 

T tie same method which solves the difficulties connected with the 
nature ol matter is applierl to mind. Here also wo reach the realitv, 
or thing in itsell, by abstracting Irom all deturiiiination. 

All conceptions, therefore, that involve the indcjiendence "aHireof 
ol the finite, all conceptions of good, evil, freedom and '"™- 
res|xjnaibilify dLsappear. When W. Blyenburg accuses Spinoza of 
making God the author of evil, Spinoza answers that evil is an ens 
ratioms that has no existence for God. " Evil is not .something posi¬ 
tive, hut a state of privation, and tliat not in relation to the divine, 
hut simply m relation to the human intelligeuce. It is a conception 
that arrses irom that generalizing tendency of our minds, which 
leads us to bring all beings tliat have the external form of man 
under one and the same delinition. and to .suppose that they arc all 
eqiially capable of the highest perfection wc can deduce from such a 
definition. M hen, therefore, we find an individual whose works are 
tiot comsistent with this perfection, straightway we judge that he is 
deprived of it. or that he is diver^ini; from his own nature • —a 
judgment wc should never make if we liad not thus referred him to 
a general dchnition, and supposed him to be possessed of tlic nature 
It dehnes. But since God does not know things alntructly. or through 
such general definitions, and since there cannot be more reality 
in things than the divine intelligence and power bestows upon them. 

It manifestly follows that the defect which lielongs to finite things, 
wnnot be called a privation in relation to the intelligence of God, 
out only in relation to the intelligence of man," ^ Thus evil and good 
vanish when we consider things sub specie aetetnimis, because Wv 
are categones that imply a certain mdepcndunce in finite lieings. 
ror the idea oi a moral standard implies a relation of man to the 
absolute good, a relation of the finite to the infinite, in which the 
imite IS TOt simply lost and absorbed in the infinite. But Spinoza 
can admit no such relation. In the presence of the infinite the finite 
efiaappears, for it exists only by abstraction and negation: or it 
to us to exist, not because of what is present to our thoughts 
but ^ause of what is not present to them. As we tliink oursHves 
free because we are conscious of our actions but not of their causes 
“ individual existence only because the 
mhmte intelligence is not wholly but only partially realized in us. 
But as we lannot really divide space, though we can think of a part 
of It, so neither can we place any real division in the divine intelli- 
V UTideratand how Spinoza is able to speak 

of the human mmd as jsart of the infinite thought of God, and of the 
hun^ tody as part of the infinite extension of God, while yet he 
asserts that the d i vine sutotance is s imple, and not made up of parts. 
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So far as they oxisl, they must he conceived as parts of the divine 
siilistance, Imt when we look directly at that divine substance their 
separate existence altogether disappears. 

It has, however, been already mentioned that this a.scending 
moveiinmt of abstraction does not at once anil directly britig 
Soul mud to the absolute unity ol substance. The jirin- 

ciple that " determination is negation," and that there- 
fore the absolute reality is to be lonnd only in the 
indeterminate, would lead us to expect this conclusion ; but the 
Cartesian dualism prevents Spinoza from reaching it. Mind and 
matter are so absolutely opposed, that even when we take away 
all limit and determination from lioth, they still retain their 
distinctness. Raised to infinity, (hey still refuse to be identified. 
We are forced, indeed, to take from them their substantial or sub¬ 
stantive existence, for there can be no other substance but God, 
who includes all reality in himself. But though reduced to attributes 
of a common .substance, the dillerence of thought and extension is 
insoluble. The independence of individual finite things disappears 
whenever we substitute thought for imagination, but even to pure 
intelligence, extension remains extension, and thought remains 
_ , , thought. Spinoza seems therefore reduced to a dilemma ; 

*5, * he cannot surrender either the unity or the duality of 

things, yet he cannot relate them to each other. The only 
Duoatn’ open to him is to conceive each attribute in its 

damllMm. “ *■*’'’ sul'stance, and to regard their difference 

as the difference of expression. As the patriarch was 
called by the two names ol Jacob and Israel, under different aspects, 
each of which inclndetl the whole reality of the man, so our minds 
apprehend the ab.solute substance in two ways, each of which 
expresses its whole nature.' In this way the extremes of absolute 
identity and absolute difference seem to be reconciled. There is a 
complete parallelism of thought and extension, " ordo ct connexio 
idearum idem cst ac ordo et connexio reruni." " yet there is al.so a 
complete independence and alwence of ri lation between them, for 
each IS the whole. A thing in one expression cannot lie related to 
itself in another expression. Hence in so far as we look at the 
sulistance under the attribute ol Ihouglit, we must take no account 
of extension, and in .so tar as we look at it under the attribute of 
extension, we must e(|ually refuse to take any account of thought. 
This parallidtsm may be best illustrated by Spinoza’s account of the 
relation of the human soul and body. The soul is the idea of the 
body, and tbe liody is the object of the soul, whatever is in the one 
really is in the other ideally ; yet this relation of object and subject 
lines not imply any connexion. The motions and changes of the 
body havy to be accounted for partly by itself, iiarlly by the influence 
of other liodies ; and the thoughts of the soul in like manner have 
to be accounted for irartly by what God thinks as constituting the 
individual mind, and partly by what he thinks as constituting the 
minds of other individuals. But to account for thought by the 
motions of the body, or for the motions of the body by thought, 
IS to attempt to bridge the impassable gulf between thought and 
extension. It involves the double absurdity of accounting for a 
thing by itself, and of accounting for it by that which has nothing 
m common with it. 

In one point of view, this theory of Spinoza deserves the highest 
prai.se lor that very characteristic which probably excited most 
SalaoMu't ngainst it at the time it was first published, namely, 

blrtor exaltation of matter. It is the mark of an imperfect 

UomlloiB sp'fitt'kiism to hide its eyes from outward nature, and to 
' shrink from the material as impure and defiling. But 
its horror and fear are proofs of weakness; it flies from an enemy 
it cannot overcome. Spinoza's bold identification of spirit and 
matter, God and nature, contains in it the germ of a higher idealism 
than can be found in any philosophy that asserts the claims of the 
former at the expense of the latter, A system that begins by making 
nature godless, will inevitably end, as Schelling once said, m making 
God unnatural. The expedients by which Descartes keeps matter at 
a distance from God, were intended to maintain his pure spirituality; 
but their ultimate effect was seen in his reduction of the spiritual 
nature to mere will. As Christianity has its superiority over other 
religions in this, that it does not end with the opposition of the human 
to the divine, the natural to the spiritual, but ultimately reconciles 
them, so a true idealism must vindicate its claims by absorbing 
materialism into itself. It was, therefore, a true instinct of philosophy 
that led Spinoza to raise matter to the co-equal of spirit, and at 
the same fame to protest against the Cartesian conception of matter 
as mere inert mass, moved only by impulse from without. " What 
were a God that only impelled the world from without ? *’ says 
Goethe. " It becomes him to stir it by an inward energy, to involve 
nature in himself, himself in nature, so that that which lives and 
moves and has a being in him can never feel the want of his power 
or his spirit." 

While, however, Spinoza thus escapes some of the inconsequences 
of Descartes, the contradiction that was implicit in the Cartesian 
system between the duality and the unity, the attributes and the 
substance, in his sy.stem becomes explicit. When so great emphasis 
is laid upon the unify of substance, it becomes more difficult to 
explain the dificrence of the attributes. The result is, that Spinoza 
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is forced to account for it, not by the nature of siilxstancc itself, 
but by the nature of the intelligence to which it is revealed. “ By 
substance, ” he says, " 1 understand that which is in itself, . . . 

and is conceived through itself. By attribute I understand 
the same thing, nisi quod attributum dicatiir respect u 
intellectus substantiaecertum talem naturam tnbuentis." “ soIuoxm'm’ 
Hence we are naturally led with J. E. Erdmann to think ' 

of the intelligence dividing the substance as a kitul of 
prism that breaks the white light into different colours, 
through each of which the same world is .seen, only with a 
dilierent aspect. But if the intelligence in itsi-lf is but a mode of 
one of the attributes, how can it Ix' itself the source of their 
distinction ? 

The key to this difficulty is that Spinoza has really, and almost in 
spite of his logical principles, two opposite conceptions of substance, 
between which he alternates without ever bringing them to a unity. 
On the one hand, in accordance with the principle that determin.xtion 
is negation, substance must be taken as that which is utterly in¬ 
determinate. like the Alisoliite of the Buddhist, which we can char¬ 
acterize only by denying of it everything that we assert of the finite. 
In this view, no predicate can be applied univocally to God and to 
the creatures ; he differs from them, not oiilv in existence, but m 
essence.* If we follow out this view to its legitimate result, God is 
withdrawn into his own absolute unity, and no difference of attributes 
can be ascribed to him, except in respect of .something else than 
himself. It is owing to the defects of our intelligence that he appears 
under different fomis or exjiressioiis ; in himself he is pure being, 
without form or expres-sion at all. But, on the other hand, it is to be 
observed, that while Spinoza really prtx'eeds by abstraction and 
negation, he does not mean to do so. The abstract is to him the 
unreal and imaginary, and what he means by substance is not 
simply Being in general, the conception that remains when we omit 
all that distinguishes the particulars, but the absolute totality of 
things conceived as a unity in which all particular existence is 
included and subordinated. Hence at a single stroke the indeter¬ 
minate passes into the most determinate Being, the Being with no 
attributes at all into the Being constituted by an infinite numlx'r 
of attributes. And while, under the former conception, the defect 
of our intelligence seemed to be that it divided the substance, or 
saw a difference of attributes in its absolute unity, under the .second 
conception its defect lies in its apjireliending only two out of the 
infinite multitude of these attributes. 

To do justice to Spinoza, therelore. we must distinguish between 
the actual eifcxit of his logic and its effect as he conceived it. The 
actual eflect of his logic is to dis.solve all in the ultimate abstniction 
of Being, from which we can find no way back to the concrete. 
But his intc-nt was simply to relate all the p.arts to that absolute 
unity which is the presupposition of all thought and being, and so 
to arrive at the most concrete and complete idea of the reality of 
things. He failed to see what is involved in his own principle that 
determination is negation ; lor if aihrniation is impossible without 
negation, then the attempt to divorce the two from each other, the 
attempt to find a purely affirmative being, must necessarily end in 
the barest of all abstractions being contused with the unity of all 
things. But even when the infinite substance is defined as the 
negative of the finite, the idea of the finite becomes an essential 
element in the conception of the infinite. Even the I’antlieist. who 
says that God is what finite things are not, in .sjiite of himself recog¬ 
nizes that God has a relation to finite tilings. Eiiiite things may in 
his eyes have no positive relation to God, yet they have a negative 
relation ; it is through their evanescence and transitoriness, through 
their nothingness, that the eternal, the infinite reality alone is 
revealed to him. Spinoza is quite conscious of this process, conscious 
that he reaches the affirmation of substance by a negation of what 
he conceives as the purely negative and unreal existence of finite 
things, but as he regards the a.sscrtion of the finite as merely an 
illusion due to our imagination, so he regards the correction of this 
illusion, the negation of the finite as a movement of reflection which 
Ixilongs merely to our intelligence, and has nothing to do with the 
nature of substance in itself. We find the true affirmation by the 
negation of the negative, but in itself affirmation has no relation 
to negation. Hence his absolute being is the dead all-absorbing 
substance and not the self-revealing spirit. It is the being without 
determination, and not the being that determines itself. There is no 
reason in the nature of substance why it should have either attributes 
or modes ; neither individual finite things nor the general distinction 
of mind and matter can be deduced fromJit. The descending move¬ 
ment of thought is not what Spinoza hSinfielf .said it should be, an 
evolution, but simply an external and empirical process by which 
the elements dropped in the ascending movsment of abstraction arc 
taken up again with a merely nominal change. For the sole difference 
in the concrotion of mind and matter as well as in the conception 
of individual minds and bodies which is made by their reference to 
the idea of God, is that they lose their substantive character and 
become adjectives. Aristotle objected to Plato that his ideas were 
merely oletPiiri HUm, that is, that his idealization of the world was 
merely superficial, and left the things idealized very much what they 
were before to the sensuous consciousness; and the same may be 
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said of Spinoza's negation of finite tilings. It was an external and 
imperfect negation, which did not transform the idea of the finite, 
but merely substituted the names of attributes and modes for the 
names ol general and individual.substances. 

'The same defective logic, by which the movement of thought in 
determining the substance is regarded as altogetlmr external to the 
substance itself, is seen again in Spinoza's conceptions of the relations 
of the attributes to each other. Adopting the Cartesian opposition of 
mind and matter, he docs not see, any more than Descartes, that in 
their opposition they are correlative. Or if he did see it (as .seems 
jKissilile from a passage in his earliest treatise),' he regarded tlic 
correlation as merely subjective, merely belouging to our thought. 
They are to him only the two attributes which we happen to know 
out of the infinite nuinlier belonging to God. There is no necessity 
that tlie substance should mandist itself in ju.st these attribute’s 
and no others, for abstract substance is equally recqitive of all 
determinations, and equally indifferent to them all. Just because 
the unity is merely generic, the differences are accidental, and do 
not form liy their union any complete whole. If Spinoza had .seen 
that matter in itsell is tlie correlative opposite of mind in itsell, he 
need not have sought by abstract mg I tom the difference of these 
elements to reach a unity whicli is munilested in that very difference, 
and his alisohite would have been not substance hut spirit. This 
idea he never reached, but we fiml him approximating to it in two 
ways. On tlie one hand, he condemns the Gartesian conception of 
matter as passive and sell-external, or infinitely divisible—as, in 
short, tile mere o])posite of tlioiight.''' .\iid sometimes he insists 
on the parallelism ol extension and tliought at the expense of their 
op|iosition in a way tliat almost anticipates the assertion by I,etbnitz 
of the essential identity ol mind and m.atter. On the other hand, 
he recognizes that this parallelism is not complete. Thought is not 
like a picture; it is coiuscious, and conscious not only of itself, 
but of extension. It transcends therefore the absolute distinction 
between itself and other attrilnites. It is only because he cannot rid 
himself ol the pliantom ot an extended matter as a tiling in itself, 
wliich is entirely different Ironi the iilea ol it, that Spmoza is pre¬ 
vented Irom recognizing m mind that unity that transcends all 
dislinctions, even its own distinction from matter. .\s it is, his mam 
reason tor saying that intelligence is not an attribute of Cod, but 
merely a mode, seems to Iw this, that the lliouglit of God must lie 
coiueived as producing its own ob|ect, t.r. a.s transcendmg the dis- 
tim turn ol subjeci anrl olijeci which is necessary to our intelligence." 
I!ul tins argument of itself points (o a cimcrete quite as much as to 
an .distract unity. It is as coicsistenl with the idea of absolute spirit 
as with that of absolute .sulwlanee. Spinoza's deliberate and formal 
doctrine is undoubtedly the latter; but he constantly cmploy.s 
ex]iressions which un))ly tlie former, as when he speaks of God as 
rauiii sui. The liiglier idea inspires him, though Ins eonsciousnc.s.s 
only embraces the lower idea. 

The ethical philosophy of Spmoza is determined by the same 
principles and endiarrassed by tlie same difficulties as hi.s me.ta- 
f physics. In it also we liiid the same imperfect conception 
* of the relation of the positive to the negative elementB, 
and, as a con.sequence, the same confusion of the highest 
tyam, unity ot tliought, the affirmation that suliordtaates and 
transcends all negation .with mere abstract atfirmation. Or, to put 
the same thing in ethical language, Spinoza teaches a morality 
which is ill every point the opposite of a.sceticism, a morality of self- 
icssertion or self-seeking, and not of self-denial. The cimatHS icse 
lonsfrvandi is to him the supreme principle of virtue ;' yet this self- 
seeking is supposed, under the guidance of reason, to identify itself 
with the love of mall and the love ol God. and to find blessedness 
not 111 th<‘ reward of virtue, but in virtue itself. It is only confasion 
of tliought and false mysticism lliat could object to tins result on 
the ground of the element of ,si*lf still preserved in the amor Dei 
inlelleolunhs. For it is just the jxiwnr of identifying himmdf with 
that which is wider and higher than his individual being that makes 
morality pos.sible to man. But the dilhcully lies in tliis, that 
Spinoza will not admit the negative clement, the elcmentof mortifica¬ 
tion or sacrifice, into moralfty at all. even as a moment of transition. 
Vor him there is no deal! self, by W'hich we may rise to higher things, 
no losing of lile that we may find it. For the negative is nothing, 
if is evil in the only sense in whicli evil exists, and caimot be the 
source of good. The higher affirmation of our own being, the higher 
seeking of ourselves which is identical with the love of God, must 
therefore be regarded as nothing distinct in kind from that first 
seeking of our natural self which in Spmoza's view belongs to us in 
common with the animals, and indeixl in common with all beings 
whatever. It mu.st he regarded mca-ly as a direct development 
and extension of the same thing. The main interest of the Spinozistic 
ctliics therefore lies in observing by what steps he accomplishes this 
transition, while excluding altogether the idea of a real division of 
the higher and the lower life, the spirit and flesh, and of a conflict 
in which the former is developed through the sacrifice of the latter. 

Finite creatures exist only as modes of the divine sulxstanee, only 
so far as they partake in the infinite, or what is the same thing with 
Spinoza, in the purely aJhrmative or self-affirming nature of God. 
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They therefore must also be self-affirming. They can never limit 
themselves ; their limit lies in this, that they an- not identified with 
the infinite substance which expresses itself also in other modes. 
In other words, the limit of any finite creature, that which makes it 
finite, lies without it, and its own existence, so far as it goes, miust 
be pure self-assertion and self-seeking. " Dnaquaeque res quantum 
in se e.st m suo esse persevernre conatur,” and this conatus is its very 
essenee or inmost nature." In the animals this conatus takes the 
form of appetite, in man of desire, which is “ appetite with tlie 
consciousness of it. "• Hut this constitutes no essential difference 
between appetite and desire, for " whether a man lie conscious of 
his appetite or no, the appetite remains one and the same thing.” ’’ 
Man therefore, like the animals, is purely sell-as.serting and self- 
seeking. He can neither know nor will anything hut his own lieing. 
or if he knows or wills anything else, it must he something involved 
in his own being. If he knows other lieings, or seeks their pood, 
it must Ix' liecause their existence and their good are involved in his 
own. If he loves and knows God it must Iw because he cannot know 
himself without knowing God, or find his supreme good anywhera 
but in God. 

What at first makes the language difficult to us is the identification 
of will and intelligence. Both are represented as affirming their 
objects. Descartes tiad prepared the way lor this when he ta-ated 
the will as the faculty of judging or giving assent to certain com¬ 
binations of ideas, and distinguished it from tlie purely intellectual 
facullies liy whicli the ideas are apjirehended. By this distinction 
he had. as he siipjmsed, secured a place for human freedom. Admit¬ 
ting that intelligence is under a law of necessity, he claimed for the 
will a certain latitufle or liberty ol indifference, a power of giving 
or withholding assent in all ca.ses where the relations of ideas were 
not abaolutelv clear and distinct. Spinoza paints out that there is 
no ground lor such a distinction, that the acts of appreliension and 
judgment cannot lie sejmr.ited from each other, " In the mind 
there is no volition, i.c. no affirmation or negation wliich is not 
immediately involved in the idea it apprehends.” and therefore 
” intellect and will are one and the same thing." " If, then, there is 
no trecdom excojit the liberty ot indifference, freedom is imjiossilile. 
Man, like all other beings and things, is under an absolute law of 
necessity. All the actions of his will, as well as of his intelligence, 
are hut different forms of the sell-assertive tendency to which he 
cannot but yield, Ih-cuum- it is one with his very being, or only 
ideally distinguishable tlierefrom. Tliere is, however, another idea 
of liberty. Liberty as the opjiosite of necessity is an alisurditv it 
IS impossilile for eitlier God or man ; but lilierfy a.s tlie mqiosite of 
slaver)' is possible, and it is actually possesseil liy God. 'Tlie divine 
lilwrtv consists in this, that God acts from the necessity of his own 
nature alone, and is not in any way determined from without. 
And the great question of ethics is. How far can man partake in this 
liberty ? At first it would seem impossible that he should partake 
in it. He is a finite being, whose power is infinitely surpassed by 
the power of other beings to which ho is related. His body acts 
only as it is acted on, and his mind cannot therefore apprehend his 
body, except as affected by other tilings. His self-assertion and 
self-seeking are therefore confused with the asserting and seeking 
of other tlimgs, and arc never pure. His thought and activity cannot 
be utidersto^ except through the influence of other thin^ which 
lie outside of his con.sciousness, and upon which his will has no 
influence. He cannot know clearly and distinctly either himself or 
anyttung else; how then can he know his own good or determine 
himself by tlie idea of it ? 

The answer is the answer of Descartes, that the apprehension of 
any finite thing involves the adequate idea of the infinite and eternal 
nature of God.* This is the pivnary oliject of intelligence, in which 
alone is grounded the possibility of knowing either ourselves or 
anything else. In so far ns our knowledge is determined by this 
idea, or liy the ideas of other things, which are referred to this idea 
and seen in its light, in so far its action flows from an internal 
and not an external necessity. In so far, on the other hand, as we 
are determined by the affections of the iHxly. ideas in which the 
nature of our own ixidy and the nature of other things are confused 
together, in so fur we are determined by an externa! necessity. Or 
to put the same thing in what has been shown to lie merely another 
way of expression, in so far as we are determined liy pure intelligence 
we are free, but in so far as wc are determined liy opinion and 
imagination we are slaves. 

From these premises it is easy to see what form the opjiosition 
of reason and jiassion must necessarily take with Sjiinoza. The 
passions belong to our nature as finite ; they are grounded on, or 
rather are but another form of inadequate ideas; Imt we are free 
only in so far as our ideas either immediately are, or can be made, 
addquale. Our idea ol God is adequate ex vi termini; our ideas 
of the affections ol our body arc inadequate, but can be made 
adequate in so far as they are referred to the idea of God. And as 
the idea of God is purely affirmative, this reference to the ide.a of 
God implies the elimination of the negative element irom the ideas 
of the affections ot the body, “ for nothing that is positive in a false 
idea is removed by the presence of truth as such.'^’" Brought into 
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contact with the idea of tJod, all ideas become true and adequate, 
by the removal of the negative or false element in them. The idea 
of Gful IS, as it were, the touchstone which distinguishes the gold 
from the dross. It enables us to di'lect the higher spiritual element 
in the natural passions, and to sever the element belonging to that 
pure love of self which is identical with the love of perfection from 
the elements lielongmg to that impure love of our own finite 
iiiilividiiality as such winch is identical with the love of evil. 

The imperfection in Spinoza's development ol this principle has 
already been indicated, ft is in fact the same imperfection which 
II It through his whole system. Just as he supfiosed that 

shS"*" the ideas of finite things were at once made consistent 

" with the idea of the infinite when he had named them 

euititt. modes, so here his conception of the change through which 

selfish natural desire must pass in order to la'come s]iiritual is tar 
tiK) superficial and external. Heiire he has no sympathy with 
asceticism, but treats it, like Henthain. as a /urea et trisHs superslitio. 
Joy is the " transition from less to greater perfection.” and cannot 
I* but good ; pain is the " transition from greater to less perfc-ction,” 
and cannot be but evil. The revolt against (he medieval opposition 
of the nature and spirit is vi.sihle in many of his .sayings. “ No 
Deity who is not envious can delight in my weakness or hurts, or 
can regard as virtues those fears and sighs and tears which are the 
signs ol the mind's weakness ; but contrariwise, the greater is our 
joy, the greater is our iirogiess to perlection, and our participation 
in the divine nature. " ' “ A free man thinks of nothing less than 
death, his wi.sdoni is a meditation not of death but ol life.” ® The 
same idea, combining with the idea of necessity, leads him to con¬ 
demn repentance and jiity, as well as pride and humility, lltt- 
consciously. Spinoza reproduces the principle of asceticism, while 
in words he utterly rejects it. For though he tells us that pure 
.sell-conqil.tcencv is the highest thing we can hope, yet from this 
self-complacency all regard to the finite individuality of the subject 
IS eliminateil. “ Oui Deum umat, conari non potest ut Dens ipsiim 
contra amel.” In like manner, he absolutely condemns all hatred, 
envy, rivalry and ambition, as springing out of an over-estimate ot 
those finite things which one only can possess, while the highest good 
is that which is enjoyed the more easily and fully the greater the num¬ 
ber of participants. Yet S)iinoza's exaltation ol the social life, and 
of the love that binds it together, is too like the Buddhist's universal 
charity that embraces all creatures, and all creatures etiually. Both 
are based on an abstraction from all that is imlividual, only the Buddh¬ 
ist’s alistraction goes a step further, and erases even the distinction 
Iwtween man and the animals. Spinoza felt the pressure of this all- 
levelliiig logic when he said, " 1 confess T cannot iindenstand how 
spirits express (;<k 1 more than the other creatures, for I know that 
lietween tiie finite and the infinite there is no proixirtion, and that 
the distinction between God and the most e.\cellent of cri'ated things 
differs not a whit from the distinction between him and the lowest 
and meanest of them.” ■' As I’ope said, God is " as lull and perfect 
in a hair as a heart ” ; in all finite things there is a ray of divinity, 
and in nothing more than a ray. Vet in another epistle Spinoza 
contradicts this view, and declares that, while he does not consider 
It necessary to " know Christ alter the llesh, he docs think it is 
necessary to know the etenuil Son of God, I'.c. God's eternal wistlom, 
which is manifested in all things, but chiefly in the mind of man, 
ami most of all 111 Christ Jesus.” ■* In the Ethiis the distincfioii of 
man and the animals is treated as an absolute distinction, and it is 
asserted with doubtful consistency that the human soul cannot 
all he destroyed along with the body, lor that there is .something 
of it which is eternal. Yet from this eternity we must, of course, 
eliminate all notion of the consciousness ot the finite self as such. 
At this point, in sliorf, the two opposite si reams of Spinoza’s thought, 
the positive method he tntends to pursue, and the negative or 
abstracting method he really does jnirsue, meet in irrisoncilable 
contradiction. The finite must be related to the infinite so as to 
preserve all that is in it of reality : and therefore its limit or the 
negative element in it must be abstracted from. But it turns out 
that, with this abstraction from a negative element involved in the 
existence of the finite, the positive also disappears, and God is all in 
all in a sense that absolutely excludes the existence of the finite. 
" The mind’s intellectual love of God,” says Spinoza. “ is the very 
love wherewith God loves himself, not in so far as he is infinite, but 
in so far as Jje can be expressed by the essence of the human mind, 
considered'MIMler the form of eternity : i.e. the mind’s intellectual 
love of mfimte love wherewith God loves him¬ 
self.” * " m .so far,” which returns so frequently in 

Spinoza, jiisBpitceals lor a moment the contradiction of two stream.s 
of thought, tmeof which must be swallowed up by the other, if they 
are once allowed to meet. 

have now reviewed the main points of the system, which 
was the ultimate result of the principles of Descartes. The 
importance of this first movement of modem philosophy lies 
in its assertion and exhibition of the unity of the intelligible 
world with itself and with the mind of man. In this point of 
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view, it was the philosophical counterpart of Protestantism; 
but, like Protestantism in its earliest phase, it passed rapidly 
from the doctrine that God is, without priest or 
authority, present to man's spirit, to the doctrine import- 
that man's spirit is as nothing before God. The oaee or tlio 
object was too powerful for the subject, who effaced 
himself before God that he might be strong towards 
men. But in this natural movement of feeling and thought it 
was forgotten that God who effaced the world and the finite spirit 
by his presence could not be a living God. .Spinoza gives the 
ultimate expression to this tendency, and at tiie same time 
marks its limit, when he says that whatever reality is in the 
finite is of the infinite. But he is unsuccessful in showing that, 
on the principles on which he starts, there can be any reality in 
the finite at all. Yet even if the finite be an illusion, still more 
if it be better than an illusion, it requires to be accounted for. 
Spinoza accounts for it neither as illusory nor as real. It was 
reserved for the following generation of philosophers to assert, 
in different ways, the reality of the finite, the value of experience 
and the futility of abstractions. Spinoza had declared that true 
knowledge consists in seeing things under the form of eternity, 
hut it is impo.ssible that things can be seen under the form of 
eternity unless they have been first seen under the form of 
time. The one-sided assertion of individuality and difference in 
the schools of Locke and Leibnitz was the natural complement of 
the one-sided as,sertion of universality and unity in the Cartesian 
school. But when the individualistic tendency of the iSth 
century had exhausted itself, and produced its own refutation 
in the works of Kant, it was inevitable that the minds of men 
should again turn to the great philosopher, who, with almost 
perfect insight working through imperfect logic, first formulated 
the idea of a unity presupposed in and transcending the difference 
of matter and mind, subject and object. 

Sec the Histories of I’liilosophy, esjieciallv those by Hegel, 
Feiierbac.h, Erdmann and Fischer; b'. Itouillier, llisloire de la 
philosophic carli'stetme (1854) ; Olle-Lajtnine, Philosophie de Miile- 
heanche \ E. Saisset, Vrhursems et disciples de Desiarles (1861). 
The German treatises on Spinoza are too numerous to mention, 
lacobi’s I.etlers on Spinoza, which were the beginning ot a true 
Inteqirctation of his philosophv, are still worth reading. We may 
also mention C. Schaarschiniilt, Desuirtes unit Spinoza (1850) ; 
C. Sigwart, ,Spinozas neueiitdeekter Troetnt von Goll, dem Menschen, 
und dessen OlHckseli^heit (iWtiti). Both these writers have nublishcil' 
German translations ot the Traitnliis de Deo, See also 'Trondelen- 
biirg, Historische lieitrilge ziir Philosophie (1807) ; R. Aveiiariiis, 
Vher die. heiden erslen Phasen des spinozisihen Pantheismus (i8(iS) ; 
M. Joel, Zur Genesis dee I.ehre Spinozas (1871) ; It. Willis, lienednt 
de Spinoza : his Hthus, Life and Infiiieiue on Modern Religious 
Thought (1870) ; F. T’ollock, Spinoza, his Life and Philosophv (1880); 

i Martineau, Types of Rthieat Thetrey (1885); J. Caird, Spinoza (in 
iaekwood’s l-*liilo.sopliical Series) ; H. H. Joachim, A Study of the 
Ethics of Spinoza (lyoi) ; R. Adamson, The Development of Modern 
Philosophy (iqos): also articles DtscARTES, Maleuranciir, and 
Smnoza. (E. C.) 

CARTHAGE (Phoenician Kart-hadshal, “New City”; Gr. 
Kapx»)&ui', I.at. Carthago or Carehedon), one of the most 
famous cities of antiquity, on the north coast of Africa ; it was 
founded about 822 B.r. by the Phoenicians, destroj'cd for the 
first time by the Romans in 146 B.C., rebuilt by the Romans, 
and finally destroyed by the Arabs in a.d. 6q8. It was situated 
in the heart of the Sinus Uticensis (mod. Gulf of Tunis), which 
is protected on the west by the promontory of Apollo (mod. 
Ras Ali cl Mckki), and on the east by the promontory of Mercury 
or Cape Bon (mod. Ras Addar). Its position naturally formed 
a sort of bastion on the inner curve of the bay between the 
Lake of Tunis on the south and the marshy plain of Utica (Suk- 
hara) on the north. Cape Gamart, the Arab village of Sidi-bu- 
Said and the small harbour of Goletta (La Goulette, Halk el Wad) 
form a triangle which represents the area of Carthage at its 
greatest, including its extramural suburbs. Of this area the 
highest point is Sidi-bu-Sa'id, which stands on a lofty cliff about 
490 ft. high. On Cape Gamart (Kamart) was the chief cemetery ; 
the citadel, Byrsa, was on the hill on which to-day stand the 
convent of Les PAres Blancs (White Fathers) and the cathedral 
of St Louis. The harbours lay about three-fifths of a mile 
south of Byrsa, near the modern hospital of the Khram, at 
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Cartagenna. The tongue of land, which runs from the harbours 
as far as Goletta, to the mouth of the Catadas which connects 
the Lake of Tunis with the sea, was known as taenia (ribbon, 
band) or ligtda (diminutive of lingua, tongue). The isthmus 
connecting the peninsula of Carthage with the mainland was 
roughly estimated by Polybius as 25 stades (about 15,000 ft.); 
the peninsula itself, according to Strabo, had a circumference 
of 360 stades (41 m.). The distance between Gamart and 
Goletta is about 6 m. 

From Byrsa, which is only 195 ft. above the sea, there is a fine 
view; thence it is possible to see how Carthage was able at once 
to dominate the sea and the gently undulating plains which 
stretch westward as far as Tunis and the line of the river Bagradas 
(mod. Mcjerda). On the horizon, on the other side of the Gulf 
of Tunis, rise the chief heights of the mountain-chain which was 
the scene of so many fierce struggles between Carthage and Rome, 
between Rome and the Vandals:—the Bu-Komain (“ Two- 
Homed Mountain ”), crowned by the ruins of the temple of 
Saturn Balcaranensis; Jebel Rcssas, behind which lie the ruins of 
Neferis; Zaghwan,the highest point in Zeugitana; Hammam-Lif, 
Kadcs (Ghades, Gades, the ancient Maxula) on the coast, and 
10 m. to the south-west the “ white ” Tunis (Anwos Tpi-i/s 
of Diodorus) and the fertile hills of Ariana. All round Byrsa, 
alike on the plain and on the slopes, are fields of barley, vineyards 
and patches of cactus, interrupted only by huge heaps of rubbish 
and excavation-mounds, the haunts of green lizards, and by 
houses and villages built of materials drawn for many a century 
from the ancient ruins. 

The ancient harbours were distinguished as the military and the 
commercial. The remains of the latter are to be seen in a par¬ 
tially ruined artificial lagoon which originally, lu-cording to 
Beule, had an area of nearly 60 acres ; there were, however, 
in addition a large quay for unloading freight along the shore, 
and huge basins or outer harbours protected by jetties, the remains 
of which arc still visible at the water-level. The military 
harbour, known as Cothon, communicated with the commercial 
by means of a canal now partially ruined; it was circular in 
shape, surrounded by large docks i6j ft. wide, and capable of 
holding 220 vessels, though its area was only some 22 acres. 
In the centre was an islet from which the admiral could inspect 
the whole fleet.' 

Among the other ruins which have been identified are the circus 
or hippodrome, traversed by the railway at the north of the 
village of Duar-es-Shat; the forum, between Cothon and Byrsa, 
where stood the Curia, the regular place of assembly of the senate, 
and near which were the moneychangers’ shops, the tribunal, 
the temple of Apollo, and in the Byzantine period the baths of 
Theodora. Three main streets led from the forum to Byrsa. 

The hill of St Louis, the ancient citadel of Byrsa, has a circuit 
of 4525 ft. It appears to have been surrounded at least at 
certain points by several lines of fortifications. It was, however, 
dismantled by P. Scipio Africanus the younger, in 146 b.c., and 
was only refortified by Theodosius II.in a.d. 424; subsequently its 
walls were again renewed by Belisarius in 553. On the plateau 
of Byrsa have been found the most ancient of the Punic tombs, 
huge cisterns in the eastern part, and near the chapel of St Louis 
the foundations of the famous temple of Eshmun (see below), 
and the palace of the Roman proconsul. 

About 325 ft. from the railway station of La Malga are the still 
imposing ruins of the amphitheatre. Near by, at the spot 
called Bir el Jebana, P^re Delattre has discovered four cemeteries, 
one of which contains the tombs of state officials or servants of 
the imperial government. Rather more than half a mile north¬ 
west of Byrsa are the huge cisterns of La Malga, which, at the 
time of the Arab geographer, Idrisi, still comprised twenty-four 
parallel covered reservoirs, 325 ft. by 71J ft. j of these fourteen 
only remain. 

’ Tile whole que.stion of these harbours has been fully discussed by 
Cecil Torr, Otto Meltzcr, K. Ohler, S. Gsell, M. de Koquefeuil; 
si'c Aug. Audollent, Carthage romaine, pp. lyS seq. ; Kevtus arclUnl. 
.)rd series, xxiv. ; JakrbUch /. class, Phtlologie, vofs. cxlvii., cxlix.; 
also Classical Review, vols. v., vii., viii. 


On the hill of the Petit Stoinaire, which is separated from 
Byrsa by a valley, PAre Delattre has discovered a Christian 
basilica, the baths of Gargilius, large graves with several levels 
of tombs, and much debris of sculpture, which, however, is 
insufficient to enable us to say that this is the site of the temple 
of Tanit or Juno Caelestis. The quarter of Derm^che, near the 
sea, whose name recalls the Latin Thermis or Thermos, is re¬ 
markable for the imposing remains of the baths {thermae) of 
Antoninus. In one place called Douim^s was the Ceramicus 
where excavation has discovered a graceful basilica, proto-Punic 
tombs, potters’ ovens with numerous terra-cotta moulds which 
were abandoned after the siege in 146 b.c., and finally a Roman 
palace with superb marble statues. Farther on are huge reser¬ 
voirs of Borj-Jedid which are sufficiently well-preserved to be 
used again. 

Behind the small fort of Borj-Jedid is the plateau of the Odeum 
where the theatre and fine marble statues of the Roman period 
have been laid bare; beyond is the great Christian basilica of 
Damus-el-Karita (perhaps a corruption of Dtmus Caritatis)) 
in the direction of Sidi-bu-Said is the platea nova, the huge stairway 
of which, like so many other Carthaginian buildings, has of late 
years been destroyed by the Arabs for use as building material ; 
on the coast near St Monica is the nccrofiolis of Rabs where 
Delattre dug up fine anthropoid sarcophagi of the Punic period. 

In the quarter of Megara (Magaria, mod. La Marsa) it would 
seem that there never were more than isolated buildings, villas 
in the midst of gardens. At Jebel Khaui (Cape Kamart) there 
is a great necropolis, the sepulchral chambers of which were 
long ago rifled by Arabs and Vandals. This cemetery had a 
Jewish quarter. 

We must mention finally the gigantic remains in the western 
plain of the Roman aqueduct which carried water from Jebel 
Zaghwan {Mans Zeugitanus) and Juggar (Zucchara) to the 
cisterns of La Malga. From the nymphaeum of Zaghwan to 
CArthage this aqueduct is 6t Roman miles (about 56 English 
miles) long; in the plain of Manuba its arches are nearly 49 ft. 
high. 

Though several famous travellers visited and descrilH'd the ruins 
of Carthage during the first thirty years of the 19th century, such as 
Major Humliert, Chateaubriand. Estrup, no scientific investigations 
took place till 1833. In that year Captain Fallie, Danish consul at 
Turns, made a plan of the ruins so far as they were visible. In 1837 
there was formed in Baris, on the initiative of Dureau de la Malle, a 
SoHHt pour les /ouilles de Carthage ; under the aitspiccs of this body 
Falbe and Sir Grenville Temple undertook researches, and a little 
later Sir Thomas Read, English consul, following the example of the 
Genoese and the I’isans, carried away to England the mosaics, 
columns and statues of the baths of Antoninus, The Abb6 Bour- 
gade, chaplain of the church of St Louis erected in 1841, collected 
together Punic stelae and other antiijuities from the surrounding 
plain; these formed the nucleus of the magnificent museum subse¬ 
quently formed by I’irc Delattre at the instigation of Cardinal 
Lavigerie. Between 1S56 and 1838 Nathan Davis made excavations 
on the supposed site of the Odeum, and in 1859 Beuli undertook 
bis celebrated investigations on B}rrsa. Among other explorers 
were A. Daux in i8fi6 ; von Maltzan in 1870 ; E. de Saintc-Marie in 
1874 ; Ch. d’HMsson in 1883 ; E. Babclon and S. Keinach in 1884 ; 
Vemaz in 1885 ; Gauckler in 1903. Of these the majority were sent 
otiicially by the French government. But their attempts were 
partial, disjointed and without any systematic plan ; tney were 
entirely superseded by the brilliant and persevering work of R. P. 
Delattre. The Musee Lavigerie, the result of his labours, contains 
a vast archaeological treasure, the interest of which is doubled by 
the fact that it stands in the very midst of the ancient site. Un¬ 
fortunately Delattre’s work suffered too often from the absence of 
a cordial understanding with the directors of the antiquities depart¬ 
ment, l.a Blanchire and P. Gauckler, who, having themselves 
undertaken excavations, transported their finds to the Bardo 
museum, by the help of the public funds at their disposal. 

The main authority for the topography and the history of the 
excavations is Aug. Audollent's Carthage romaine (Paris, igoi), A 
to|)ographical and archaeological map of the site was published 
under tire direction of Colonel Oolot and with the assistance of 
Delattre and Gauckler by the Mintstirc de Tlnstruction Publique in 
1907. 

History. —The history of Carthage falls into four periods: (1) 
from the foundation to the beginning of the wars with the 
Sicilian Greeks in 550 b.c. ; (2) from 550 to 265, the first year of 
the Punic Wars; (3) the Punic Wars to the fall of Carthage in 
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146 B.r,; (4) the periods of Roman and Byzantine rule down to 
the destnietion of the city l)y the Arabs in a.d. 6q8. 

T. lumndatinn to 5150 n.c.—From an extremely remote period 
Phoenician sailors had visited the African coast and had had 
commercial relations with the Libyan tribes who inhabited the 
district which forms the modern Tunis. In the 16th centuiy' B.c. 
the Sidonians already had trading stations on the coast; with 
the object of competing with the Tyrian colony at Utica they 
established a trading station called Camlre or f'accahe on the very 
site afterwards occupied by Carthage. Near Borj-Jedid unmis¬ 
takable traces of this early settlement have been found, though 
nothing is known of its history. According to the classical tradi¬ 
tion Carthage was founded about 850 n.c. by Tyrian emigrants 
led by Elissa or Eli3sar,the daughter of the Tyrian king Mutton L, 
fleeing from t he tyranny of her brot her Pygmalion. According to 
the story, Elissa subsequently received the name of Dido, i.e. " the 
fugitive.” Cambe welcomed the new arrivals, who Iwught from 
the mixed Libyo-Phoenician peoples of the neighbourhood, 
tributaries of the Libyan king japon, a piece of land on which 
to build a “new city,” Karl-haiishaf,whence the Creek and Roman 
forms of the name. The story goes that Dido, having obtained 

as much land as could be contained by the skin of an ox," 
proceeded to cut the skin of a slain ox into strips narrow enough 
to extend round the whole of the hill, which afterwards from 
this ei)isode gained the name of Bma. This last detail obviously 
arose from a mere play on words by which Hi/kth “ hide," 
“ skin,” is confused with the Phoenician bosra, borsa, “ citadel,” 
“ fortress.” In memory of its Tyrian origin, Carthage paid an 
annual tribute to the temple of Melkarth at Tyr, and under the 
Roman empire coins were struck showing Dido fleeing in a galley, 
or presiding over the building of Byrsa. On the Vatican Virgil 
there is a representation in miniature of workmen shaping 
marble blocks and columns for Dido’s palace. 

The early history of Carthage is very obscure. It is only in 
the 6th century that real history begins. By this time the city 
is unquestionably a considerable capital with a domain divided 
into tlie three districts of /.cugitona (the environs of Carthage 
and the peninsula of ('. Bon), Byzacium (the shore of the Syrtes), 
and the third comprising the emporia which stretch in the form 
of a crescent to the centre of the Great Syrtis as far us Cyrenaica. 
The first contest against the Greeks arose from a boundary 
question between the settlements of Carthage and those Of the 
Greeks of Cyrene. The limits were eventually fixed and marked 
by a monument known as the “ Altar of Pliilenae.” The de¬ 
struction of Tyre by Nebuchadrezzar (?.».), in the first half of 
the 6th century, enabled Carthage to take its place as mistress 
of the Mediterranean. The Phoenician colonies founded by 
Tyre and Sidon in Sicily and Spain, threatened by the Greeks, 
sought help from Carthage, and from this period dates the 
Punic ^ .supremacy in the western Mediterranean. The Greek 
colonization of Sicily was checked, while Carthage established 
herself on aU the Sicilian coast and the neighbouring islands as 
far as the Balearic Islands and the coast of Spain. The inevitable 
conflict between Greece and Ciirthage broke out about 550. 

2. Wars with the Greeks. —In 550 the Carthaginians, led by the 
suffetes Malchus, conquered ahnost all Sicily and expelled the 
Greeks. In 5,46 they defeated the Phucaeans and the Massaliotes 
before Alalia on the Corsican coast. But Malchus, having failed 
in Sardinia, was banished by the stem Carthaginian senate 
and swore to avenge himself. He laid siege to Carthage itself, 
and, after having sacrificed his son Curlhalo to his lust for 
vengeance, entered the city as a victor. He ruled until he was 
put to death by the party which had supported him. Mago, 
son of Hanno, succeeded Malchus, as suffetes and general-in-chief. 
He was the true founder of the Carthaginian military power. 
He conquered Sardinia and the Balearic Islands, where he founded 
Port Mahon (Portus Magonis), and so increased the power of 
Carthage that he was able to force commercial treaties upon 
the Etruscans, and the Greeks of both Sicily and Italy. The 
first agreement between Carthage and Rome was made in 509, 
one jrear after the expulsion of the Tarquins, in the consulship of 
■ i.e. " of the Pocni (Phoenicians).” 


Junius Brutus and Marcus Horatius. The text is preserved by 
Polybius (///>/. iii. 22-23). 1 * assigned Italy to the Romans and 
the .African waters to Carthage, but left Sicily as a dangerous 
neutral zone. 

Mago was succeeded os commander-in-chief by his elder 
son Hasdrubal (r. 500), who was thrice chosen suffetes; he 
died in Sardinia about 485. llis brother Hamilcar, having 
collected a fleet of 200 galleys for the conquest of Sicily, was 
defcalcd by the combined forces of Geloof Syracuse and IBeron 
of Agrigentum under the walls of Himera in 480, the year in 
which the Persian fleet was defeated at Salamis (some say 
the two battles were simultaneous); it is said that 150.000 
Carthaginians were taken prisoners. 'J'hc victory is celebrated 
by Pindar (Py/A.i.). 

The.se two leaders of the powerful houseof the Barcidaeeacli left 
three sons. Those of Hasdrubal were Hannibal, Hasdrubal and 
Sapho; those of Hamilcar, Himilco, Hanno and Oisico. All, 
under various titles, succeeded to the authority which it had 
already enjoyed. About 460 llanno,^ passing beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules (.Straits of Gibraltar), founded settlements 
along the West African coast in the modem Senegal and Guinea, 
and even in Madeira and the Canary Islands. 

In Sicily the war lasted for a century with varying success. 
In 406 llannibal and Himilco destroyed Agrigentum and 
threatened Gela, but the Carthaginians were forced back on 
their .strongholds in the south-west by Dionysius the Itlder, 
Dionysius the A’ounger, Timoleon and Agathocles successively, 
whose cause was aided by a terrible plague and civil troubles 
in Carthage itself. A certain Hanno, unquostionahlv of the 
Barcide house, attempted to seize the supreme power, but 
his partisans were overwhelmed and he him.self suffered the 
most cruel punishment. Profiting by these troubles, Timoleon 
defeated the Carthaginians at Crimissus in 340, and compelled 
them to sue for peace. 'I'his peace was not of long duration ; 
Agathocles crossed to Africa and Ix'sieged Carthage, which was 
then handicapped by the conspiracy of Bomilcar. Bomilcar 
was crucified, and Agathocles having been obliged to return to 
Sicily, his general Eumarcus was compelled to cariy his army out 
of Africa, where it had maintained itself for three years (August 
310 to October 307). After the death of Agathocles, the Car¬ 
thaginians re-established their supremacy in Sicily, and Mago 
even offered assi.stance to Rome against the invasion of Pyrrhus 
(280). Pyrrhus crossed to Sicily in 277, and was preparing to 
emulate Agathocles by sailing to Africa when he was compelled 
to return to Italy (see Sicily : History). 

Delivered from these dangers and more arrogant than before, 
Carthage claimed the monopoly of Mediterranean waters, and 
seized every foreign ship found between Sardinia and the Pillars 
of Hercules. “ At Carthage," said Polybius, ” no one is blamed, 
however he may have acquired his wmlth.” The sailors took 
the utmost care to conceal the routes which they followed ; there 
is a story that a Carthaginian ship, pursued by a Roman galley 
as far as the Atlantic, preferred to be driven out of her course 
and sunk rather than reveal the course to the Cassiterides, 
whither she was bound in quest of tin. The owner lieing saved, 
the senate made good his losses from the public treasury (Strabo 
iii. 5. 11). 

3. Wars with Rome? —'I'he First Punic War lasted twenty- 
seven years (268-241); it was fought by Carthage for the defence 
of her Sicilian possessions and her supremacy in the Tyrrhenian 
Sea. The Romans, victorious at the naval battles of Mylae 
(Melazzo) and Ecnomus (260 and 256), sent M. Atilius Regulus 
with an army to Africa. But the Carthaginians, by the help of 
the Spartan Xanthippus, were successful, and Regulus was 
captured. The fighting was then transferred to Sicily, where 
Hasdrubal was defeated at Panormus (250); subsequently the 
Romans failed before Lilybaeum and were defeated at Drepanum, 
but their victory at the Aegates Islands ended the war (241). 

“ The identiheation of this Hanno with the .son of Hamilcar is 
conjectund : site Hanno. 

’ Por the military side of these wars .see Pimic Wars, Hannihal, 
Hasdrcual. 
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Carthage now desired ta disband her forces, but the mercenaries 
claimed their arrears of pay, and on being refused revolted under 
Spendius and Matho, pillaged the suburbs of Carthage and laid 
siege to the city itself. Only the genius of Hamilcar Barca raised 
the siege ; the mercenaries were caught in the defile of the Axe, 
where they were cut down without mercy. This war, which all 
but ruined Cartluige, is known to the Roman historians as the 
helium inexfitabile. 

riiis peril averted, Carthage undertook the conquest of Spain. 
It was the work of Hamilcar, and lasted nine years up to the day 
of Hamilcar s death, sword in hand, in 22S. His son-in-law, 
Hasdrubal Fulcher, built Carthagena in 227 and concluded with 
Rome a treaty by which the Ebro was adopted as the boundary 
of the Carthaginian sphere. On his death the soldiers chose for 
themselves as leader Hannibal, son of Hamilcar. At this period 
Carthage, with a population of perhaps 1,000,000, was m the 
enjoyment of extraordinary prosperity alike in its internid 
industries and in its foreign trade. The manufacture of woven 
goods, especially, was a. flourishing industry ; the Greek writer 
Polemo records a special treaty dealing with Carthaginian 
fabrics which were a recognized luxury throughout the ancient 
world. In Sicily, Italy and Greece the Carthaginians sold 
especially black slaves, ivory, metals, precious stones and all 
the pr(^ucts of Central Africa, which came thence by caravan. 
In Spain they sought copper and silver, and it was by them that 
the modern mines of Huelva, as also those of Osca and Cartha¬ 
gena, were first exploited. The district round Carthage, with 
its amazing fertility, was the granary of the city, as it was later 
that of Rome. Mago had drawn up a treaty dealing with agri¬ 
culture and rural economy generally, which was subsequently 
brought to Rome and translated into Latin by Hecimus Silanus 
by order of the senate (J. F. Mahaffy, “The Work of Mago,’’ in 
llermathena, .\v. pp. 20-35). 

In the midst of this prosperity the Second War with Rome 
broke out. At this time the genius of Carthage is incrarnate in 
Hannibal; his campaigns in Spain, Italy and Africa have won 
the admiration of military experts of all periods. The war 
became inevitable in 219 when Hannibal captured Saguntum, 
which was in alliance with Rome. Fussing through Spain and 
Gaul. Hannibal resolved to carry the war into the heart of Italy 
(218-217). The battles of the Ticinus, Trebia and Trasimene 
Lake are but stages in the wonderful progress which culminated 
in the battle of Cannae (August 2, 216). The road to Rome was 
now open to him, but he did not profit by his advantage, while 
the Carthaginian senate, to its shiune, withheld all further 
support. His brother Hasdrubal with his relieving army was 
defeated at the Metaurus in 207 ; the Romans recovered their 
hold in Spain, and, seeing that Hannibal was unable to move in 
Italy, carried the war back to Africa. Hearing that Scipio had 
taken Utica (203) and defeated Hasdrubal and Syphax, king of 
Numidia, Hannibal returned from Italy, but with a hastily 
levied army was defeated at Zuma (October 19, 202). The sub- 
se(|uent peace was disastrous to Carthage, which lost its fleet 
and all save its African possessions. 

After the Second W'ar Carthage soon revived. The population 
is said still to havenumbered 700,000,and despite its humiliation, 
the city never ceased to inspire alarm at Rome. The Numidian 
prince Massinissa, rival of Syphax and a Roman proteg^, took 
advantage of a clause in the treaty of 202, which forluide Carthage 
to make war without the consent of the Roman senate, to extend 
his possessions at the expense of Carthage. In response to a 
protest from Carthage an embassy including M. Forcius Cato the 
Elder was sent to inquire into the matter, and Cato was so 
impressed with the city as a whole that on returning to Rome 
he never made a speech without concluding with the warning 
“ Delenda est Carthago.’’ 

At this time there were three political parties in Cartltage: 
(i) that which upheld the Roman alliance, (2) that which advo¬ 
cated the Numidian alliance, and (3) the popular party. These 
three were led respectively by Hanno, Hannibal Fasser, Has- 
drulail and Ciirthalo. The popular faction, which was turbulent 
and exa.sperated by the had faith of the Romans, expelled the 


Numidian party and declared war in 149 on Massinissa, who was 
victorious at Oroscope. Rome then intervened, determined 
finally to destroy her now enfeebled rival, War was declared on 
the pretext that Carthjige had engaged in war wiU) Massinissa 
without the sanction of Rome. The 'I’liird Funic War lasted three 
years, and after a heroic resistance the city fell in 146. The last 
champions of liberty entrenched themselves under Hasdrubal 
in the temple of Eshmun, the site of which is now occupied by 
the chapel of St Louis. The Roman troops were let loose to 
plunder and bum. The thick bed of cinders, blackened stones, 
broken glass, fragments of metal twisted by fire, half-calcined 
bones, which is found to-day at a depth of >3 to 16 ft. under the 
remains of Roman Carthage between Byrsa and the harbours, 
bears grim witness, in accord with the accounts of Polybius and 
Appian, to the terrible fate which overtook this part of the city. 
Before long a commission arrived from Rome to decide the fate 
of the province of Carthage. In the city itself, temples, houses 
and^ fortifications were levelled to the ground, the site was 
dedicated with solemn imprecations to the infernal gods, and all 
human habitation throughout the vast ruined area was expressly 
forbidden, 

Cfmstitutiotial Histnrv.— The narrative must here In? interrupted 
by an account ol the political and religious development o£ Phoenician 
Cartilage. Carthage was an arrstocralic republic based on wealth 
rather than on birth. Indeed, the popular part)’, which included 
certain noble families such as the Barcidae, w’as always powerful, 
and thus government by demagogues was not infrequent. So 
Arislotle, writing atmut 330, emphasizes the imtiortancc of great 
w-eallh in Carthaginian jiolitics. ‘I'lie government was in fact a 
piiitoeiiiey. The ari.stocratic party was represented liy tlie two 
suffetes and tlie Senate; the democratic by the popular assembly. 
The suffetes (Sofeiim) presided in the senate and controlled the civil 
administration; the office was annual, but there was no limit to 
re-eUsition. Hannibal was elected for twenty-two years. The 
senale. whicli, like that of Tyre, was comjioscd of 300 members, 
exercised ultimate control over all public affairs, decided on peace 
and war,^ nominated the Comnibssion of Ten. whicli was charged 
with aiding and controlling tlie suffetes. This commission was 
smUsequently replaced by a council of one hundred, called by the 
CreeKs gerausia. This trihiinal, which maintained law and order 
and called the generals to account, gradually became a tyrannical 
inquisition. Frequently it met at night in the Temple ol Kshmun 
on Byrsa, in si-cret sessions described by .Aristotle os amtlrM rCiv 
rratpiwr. 

'I'hc popular .Tsscmbly was composed, not of all the citizens, but 
of the limurki (Gr. ri/iij, •'ose who possessed a ci'rtain 

property-qualification. The election of the sullctes had to lie ratified 
by this assembly. The two bodies were almost always in opposition, 
and this was one of the chief causes of the ruin of Cartilage. 

The army was recruited externally by senators who were sent to 
ihe great empotia or trade-centres, even to the most remote, to 
contract with locail princes for men ami officers. The payments, 
agreed upon in this way, were frequently in arrears; hence the 
terrible revolls such as that of the “ bclluiu inexjiiabile." It wa» 
not till (he 3rd century that Carthage, in imitation of the kings of 
Syria and Egypt, began to make use of elephants in war. The 
elephant used was the African type {elfphas lapemtis), which was 
smaller than the Asiatic (elephas tndicus), though witli longer ears. 
In addition to the mercenaries, the army contained a legion com¬ 
posed of young men helongiiig to the best families hi the state ; 
this force was important as a nursery of officers. 

Religion,—Thv religion of Carthage was that of the Phoenicians. 
Over an army of minor deities lalonim and baalim) towered the 
trinity of great gods composed of Baal-Ammon or Moloch (identi¬ 
fied by the Romans with Cronus or Saturn); Tanil, the virgin 
godde.ss of the heavens and the moon, the J'hoenicuin Aslartc, and 
known as Juno Caelestis in the Roman period ; Eshmun, the pro¬ 
tecting deity and protector of the acropolis, gciiorally identified 
with Aesculapius. There were also special cults ; ol lolaus or 
Taminuz-Adonis, whom the Romans identified to some extent with 
Mercury; of the god Patechus or Pygmaeus. a deformed and 
reiHilsive monster like the Egyptian Ptah, whose images were placed 
on the prows of ships to JrighUm the enemy; and lastly of the Tyrmn 
Melkarth. whoso 1 unctions were analogous to those of Hercules. 
The statue of this god was carried to Rome after the siege of 14$ 
(I’liny, JVflf. Hut. xxxvi. 12. 39). From inscriptions we know the 
names of other minor deities, which arc perhaps only other names 
of the s.'imu gods; e.g. Rabbat tlnima, “ the great mother " ; Baalat 
haedrat, “ niistivss of the sanctuary"; Ashtoreth (Astarte), lHat, 
Sakon, Ts-aplion, Sid. Aris (? Arcs). 

From the close of the 4tli century v.c. the intimate relations 
lietween the Carthaginians and the Sicilian Greeks began to mtroduee 
Hellenic elements into tliLs religion. In the forum of Carthago wM * 
temple to Apollo coat»tiung a colossal statue, which was tranaporte^l 
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to Rome. The CarthaRinians once at least sent offerinRS to Uclphi, 
and Tanit aiiproxiinated to some extent to Demeter; hence on the 
coins we find the head of Taint or the I’unic .Astarte crowned with 
ears of rorn. in imitation of the coins of the Greek Sicilian colonies. 
The symlx)l of Tanit is the crescent moon ; in her temple at CarthaRe 
v/as^preserved a famous veil or pcfylus which wa.s venerated as the 
city s palladium. On the innumerahle votive stelae which have 
hi-en unearthed, wi- find invocations to Tanit and Baal-Ammon, 
as two associate deities (flfo! riptSpoi). The usual formula in these 
inscriptions is. " To the Rivat lady Tanit. the manifestation [reflex, 
lace] of Baal (Tanil-Peni-Baat) and to our lord Baal-Ammon, 
the vow of Bomilcar. son of Mago, son of Bomilcar, because they 
have heard his prayer" (Corp. insir. semit. vol. i. pp. 276 f. ; 
Audollenl. Carth, Knm. p. 369). 

Baal-Arntnon or Moloch, the great god of all Libya, is represented 
as an old man with ram's horns on his forehead ; the ram is Ireqiiently 
found with his statues. He appears al.so with a scythe in his hand 
{" fakem ferens senex pingilur," St Cyprian, De idol, vaiiit, 11). 
At Carthage children were sacrificed to him, and in his temple there 
was a colossal bronze statue in the arms of which were placed the 
children who were to be .sacrifici'd (Diod. Sic. xx. 14 ; fastin xviii. 
6, xix. I ; Plut. J)e superstil. 13, De sera num. vindic. 6). The 
children slipped one by one from the arms into a furnace amid the 
plaudits of fanatical worshipiiers. Thes<‘ sacrifices persisted even 
under Roman rule; Tertullian slates that even in his time they 
took place in .secret (. 4 polog. ci\.; cf. Delattre, " Inscript. de Carth.,'' 
in Bulletin fpigraphiqtte, iv. p. 317 ; Audollent, op. cit. p. 398). 

4. Roman Period.~~ln 122 n.c., twenty-four years after the 
destruction of the city by Scipio Acmilianus, the Roman senate, 
on the proposal of Rubrius, decided to plant a Latin colony on 
the site. C. Gracchus and Fulvius Flaccus were entrusted 
with the foundation of the new city, which was christened 
Colonia Junonia, and placed under the protection of Juno 
Caelcstis, the new name for the Punic Tanit. Rut its prosperity 
was obstructed both by unpropitious omcn.s and by the very 
recollection of the ancient feud, and fifty years later Marius, 

proscribed by Sulla, found the ruins practically deserted. In 

the neighbourhood were the scattered remnants of the old Punic 
population, who, according to Alhenaeus {Deipnosoph. v. 50). 
had actually had the assurance to send ambasttadors to Mithra- 
dates the Great assuring him of their support against Rome. 
Ultimately M. Minucitis Rufus passed a law abrogating that of 
122 and suppressing the Colonia Junonia. 

Julius Caesar, pursuing the lost supporters of Pompey, 

encamped on the ruins of the city, and there, according to 

tradition, had a dream whi^ induced him to re-establish the 
abandoned colony. Returning to Rome, he despatched thither 
the poor citizens who were demanding land from him. Later on 
Augustus sent new colonists, and, henceforward, the machinery 
of administration was regularly centred there (Appian viii. 136 ; 
Dio Cass. Ixxx. i; Audollent, op. cit. p. 46). The proconsuls of 
the African province had hitherto lived at Utica ; in 14-13 n.c. 
C. &ntius Satuminus transferred his headquarters to Carthage, 
which was henceforth known as Colonia Julia Carthago. Several 
inscriptions use this name, as also the bronze coins which bear 
the heads of Augustus and Tiberius, and were struck at first in 
the name of the suffetes, afterwards in that of duumviri. 

Pomponius Mela and Strabo already describe Carthage as 
among the greatest and most wealthy cities of the empire. 
Herodian puts it second to Rome, and such is the force of tradi¬ 
tion that the Roman citizens resident in Carthage boasted of its 
Punic past, and loved to recall its glory. Virgil in the Aeneid 
celebrated the misfortunes of Dido, whom the colonists ultimately 
identified with Tanit-Astarte; a public Dido-cult grew up, and 
the citizens' gvgi pretended to have discovered the very house 
from whiclyjgP had watched the departure of Aeneas. Tlie 
religious ci«&i||pr of these legends, coupled with the city’s 
resumption old role as mi.strcss of Africa, and its inde¬ 
pendent spirit,'Veawikened the old distrust, and even up to the 
invasions of the Vandals the jealous rivalry of Rome forbade 
the reconstruction of the city walls. 

The revolt of L. Qodius Maccr, legate of Numidia, in a.d. 68 
was warmly supported by Carthage, and one of the coins of this 
short-lived jjtower bears the .symbol of Carth^e personified. 
At the ntoment of the accession of Vitellius, Piso, governor of 
the pro'vince.4)f Africa, was in his turn proclaimed emperor at 
Carthage. A little later, under Antoninus Pius, we read of a fire 


■which devastated the quarter of the forum; about the same 
time, i.e, under Hadrian and Antoninus, there was built the 
famous 2^hwan aqueduct, which poured more than seven 
million gallons of water a day into the reservoirs of the Mapalia 
(La Malga); the cost of this gigantic work was defrayed by a 
special tax which pres.scd heavily on the inhabitants as late as 
the reign of .Septimius Severus ; allusions to it are made on the 
coin-types of this - emperor (E. Rabelon, Rivisia italiana di 
numismatica, 11)03, p. 157). 

In the early history of Christianity Carthage played an 
auspicious part, in virtue of the numter of its disciples, the 
energy and learning of their leaders, the courage and eloquence 
of its teachers, the persecutions of which it was the scene, the 
number of its councils and the heresies of which it witncs.sed 
the birth, propagation or extinction (see Carth.sce, Synods of). 
The labours of Delattre have filled the St Louis museum at 
Carthage with memorials of the early Church. F'rom the end 
of the 2nd century there was a bishop of Carthage ; the first was 
Agrippinus, the second Optatus. At the head of the apologists, 
whom the persecutions inspired, stands Tertullian. In 202 or 
203, in the amphitheatre, where Cardinal Lavigerie erected a 
cross in commemoration, occurred the martyrdom of PcrpcUia 
and Fclicitas. Tertullian was succeeded (248 by a no less 
famous bishop Cyprian. About this time the proconsul Gordian 
had himself proclaimed (239) emperor at Tbysdrus (El Jem). 
Shortly afterwards Sabinianus, aspiring to the same dignity, 
was be.sieged by the procurator of Mauretania ; the inhabitants 
gave him up and thus obtained a disgraceful pardon (R. Cagnat, 
VArmie romaine (TAfrique, p. 52 ; Audollent, op. cit. p. 73). 
Peace being restored, the persecution of the Christians was 
renewed by an edict of the emperor Decitis (250). Cyprian 
escaped by hiding, and subsequently caused the heresy of 
Novatian to be condemned in the council of 251. In 257, in a 
new persecution under Valerian, Cyprian was beheaded by the 
proconsul Galerius Maximus. 

About 264 or 265 a certain Celsus proclaimed himself emperor 
at Carthage, but was quickly slain. Probus, like Hadrian and 
Severus, visited the city, and Maximian had new baths coni 
.structed. Under Constantins Chlorus, Maxentius proclaimed 
himself emperor in Africa; this caused great excitement irt 
Carthage, and the garrison, which was hostile to the pre¬ 
tender, compelled L. Domitius Alexander to assume the purple. 
Domitius was, however, captured by Maxentius and strangled 
at Cartltage. About 311 there arose the famous Donatist 
heresy, supported by 270 African bishops (see Donatists and 
Constantine I.). At the synod of Carthage in 411 this heresy 
was condemned owing to the eloquence of Augustine. Two 
years later the Carthaginian sectaries even ventured upon a 
political rebellion under the leadership of Heraclianus, who 
proclaimed himself emperor and actually dared to make a descent 
on Italy itself, leaving his son-in-law Sabinus in command at 
Cartluige. Being defeated he fled precipitately to Carthage, 
where he was put to death (413). Donatism was followed by 
Pelagianism (see Pki,agius), also of Carthaginian origin, and 
these religious troubles were not settled when in May 429 the 
Vandals, on the appeal of Count Boniface, governor of Africa, 
crossed the Straits of Gibraltar and invaded Mauretania. Gen- 
seric, who was hailed with one accord by all the different sectaries 
as the champion of their several views, appeared in 439 before 
the walls of Carthage, which had been hastily rebuilt after five 
hundred years by the order of Theodo.sius II. The priest 
Salvianus has left a splendid picture of Carthage at this moment 
(dr Gubem. vii. 16). It had 500,000 inhabitants, and 22 basilicas 
(several of which have been discovered by Delattre). Genscric 
entered almo.st without a blow (October 19, 439), and gave 
over the city to plunder before departing for his attack on Italy. 
From this time Carthage became, in the hands of the Vandals, 
a mere pirate stronghold, such as Tunis and Algiers were sub¬ 
sequently, to become. Once, in 470, the fleet of the Eastern 
empire under the orders of Basiliscus appeared in the Bay of 
Carthage, but Genseric succeeded in setting fire to the attacking 
ships and from Byrsa watched their entire annihilation. 
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Byzantine Rule. —Under Genseric’s successors (see Vandals), 
Carthage was still the scene of many displays of savage brutality, 
though Thrasamund built new baths and a basilica. Ultimately 
Gelimer, the last Vandal king, was defeated at Ad Decimum by 
the Byzantine army under Belisarius, who entered Carthage 
unopposed (September 14, 53-5). The restored dty now received 
the name of Colonia Justiniana Carthago j Belisarius rebuilt the 
walls and entrusted the government to Solomon. New basilicas 
and other monuments were erected, and Byzantine Carthage re¬ 
covered for a century the prosperity of the Roman city. 

At length the Arabs, having con(|uered Cyrenaica and Tri- 
politana (647), and founded Kairawan (670), arrived before 
Carthage. In 697 Haisan ibn en-Noman, the Gassanid governor 
of Egyj)t, captured the city almost without resistance. But 
the garrison left by the Arabs was quite unable to defend itself 
against the jjiitrician Joannes, who retook the city and hastily 
put it in a state of defence. Hasan returned furious with anger, 
defeated the Byzantines again, and decreed the entire destruction 
of the city. His orders were fulfilled ; and in 698 Carthage 
finally disappears from history. Once again only docs the name 
appear in the middle ages, when the French king, Uouis IX., at 
the head of the eighth crusade, disembarked there on the 17th of 
July 1270. He died, however, of the plague on the zjth of August 
without liaving recovered northern Africa for civilization. 

BlHLlooRArilY.—I. .-tuiient. -(n) I’olvbius, Diodorus Siculus, 
Livy, Appian, Justin, Str.dio ; (h) for ttic Christian period, Tertullian, 
Cypria.n, AuRustine ; (e) for the Byzantine and Vandal, Procopius 
and Victor de Vita. All the references to the topography of Roman 
and Byzaiilme Carth.iRc aa- collected in .\udollent, Carthage, romaine 
(l<)Oi), pp. 775-825. which also contains a full list of modern works 
(Pl>. 15-12, and p. ' 85 .'>). 

II. Modern. —The most important are: Falbc, Recherches sur 
rew/ilaifnient de Carthuf^e (Paris, 1855); Dureau de la Malle, Topo~ 
graphie de Carlhuge (Paris, 1855); Nathan Davis, Carthuge and her 
Remains (I.ondon, 1801) ; Beale, Fonillri d Carlhuge (Paris, 1861); 
Victor Gtif-rin, Voyage arri.i'ologiqiie dans la rfgence de Tunis (Paris, 
l8f>2); E. dc Samte Marii*, Mission d Carthage (Paris. 1884); C. 
Tissot, liiographie camparfe de la province romaine d'Ajrique (Paris, 
1884-1888, 2 vols.) : E. Babelon, Carthage (Paris, i8<)f)); Otto 
Meltzer. Ceschichte der Karthager (Berlin, i87q-i8(/i, 2 vols.); Paul 
Monceaux, I.es Africains, Hude siir la litthature laline de I’Afrique; 
l.es Patens (Paris, 1898); Histoire litifraire de T.dfrique ohrMenne 
(I’aris, 1901-1909. 3 vols.); Pallu de Le.ssert, ITVfiiVc.s et comtes 
d'Afrique (Paris, 1892); Tastes des provinces afrit aines sons la 
domination romaine (Paris, 18156- ii)oi, 2 vols.); R, Caenat, I.'.lrmh 
romaine d’.ifriqne (Paris, 1892); C. Diehl. L’Afrique hvsantine, 
histoire de la domination bveantinr en Afriqiic (Paris, 1896) ; Aug. 
Audollcnt, Carthage romaine (Paris. 1901); A. J. Church and A. 
Gilman, Carthage in " Story of the .Nations ” series (1886). For the 
nnmerous]iublicationsof l’6reDelattre scattered in various periodicals 
see Rliide snr les diverses piihlieaiions dii R. /’. Delatire, by Marquis 
d'.Ausclme de Puisaye (Paris, 1895) ; Miss Mabel Moore's Carthage 
of the Phoenicians (London, 1905) contains a useful summary ol 
Delattre's excavations. .See further for the dlscii.ssion of particular 
points ; " Chronique arclieologique africaine." published tiy Steph. 
Gsell, in the Revue africaine of Algiers. 1893, and follow ing years ; 
and in the Mflanges d'aii hfologie et d’histoire de I'Rente frangaise de 
Rome. vol. xv. (1895 and following years); Dr Carton, " Chronique 
aroheologique nord-africaine,” in the Revue tunisienne. (E. B.*) 

CARTHAGE, a city and the county-seat of Jasper county, 
Missouri, U.S.A., on the Spring river, about 950 ft. above sea- 
level, and about 150 m. S. by E. of Kansas City. Pop. (1890) 
79St ; (1900) 9416, of whom 539 were negroes ; (1906, estimate) 
10,280. It is served by the St Louis & San Francisco, the 
Missouri Pacific, and the St Iziuis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
railways, and is connected with Webb City and Joplin, Mo., 
and Galena, Kan., by the electric line of the Southwest Missouri 
railway. The town is built on high ground underlain by solid 
limestone, and has much natural and architectural beauty. It 
is the seat of the Carthage Collegiate Institute (Presbyterian). 
A Chautauqua assembly and a county fair are held annually. 
In the vicinity there are valuable lead, zinc and coal mines, and 
quarries of Carthage “ marble,” with which the county court 
house is built. Carthage is a jobbing centre for a fruit and grain 
producing region ; live-stock (especially harness horses) is raised 
in the vicinity; and among the city’s manufactures are lime, 
flour, canned fruits, furniture, bed springs and mattresses, 
mining and quarrying machinery, ploughs and woollen goods. 
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In 1905 the factory products were valued at $1,179,661. Natural 
gas for domestic use and for factories is piped from the Kansas 
gas fields. The municipality owns and operates the electric- 
lighting plant. Carthage, founded in 1833, was laid out as a 
town and became the county-seat in 1842, was incorporated 
as a town in 1868, was chartered as a city in 1873, and m i8go 
became a city of the third class under the gener^ (state) law. 
On the 5th of July 1861 about 3500 Confederates under General 
James E. llains and M. M. Parsons, accompanied by Governor 
Qaiborne Fox Jackson (1807-1862), and 1500 Union troops 
under Colonel Franz Sigel, were engaged about 7 m. north of the 
city in an indecisive skirmish which has been named the battle 
of Carthage. 

CARTHAGE, SYNODS OF. During the 3rd, 4th, and 5th 
centuries the town of Carthage (?.i'.) in Africa served as the 
meeting-place of a large number of church synods, of which, 
however, only the most important can be treated here. 

1. In May 251 a synod, assembled under the presidency of 
Cyprian to consider the treatment of the lapsi (those who had 
fallen away from the faith during persecution), excommunicated 
Felicissimus and five other Novatian bishops (Rigorists), and 
declared that the lapsi should be dealt with, not with indi.scrim- 
inate severity, but according to the degree of individual guilt. 
These decisions were confirmed by a synod of Rome in the 
autumn of the same year, Other Carthaginian synods concern¬ 
ing the lapsi were held in 252 and 254. 

Sec Hcfclc, 2nd ed., i. pp. Ill sqcp (English translation, i. pp. 93 
sqq.); Mansi, i. pp. 893 si|q.. 905 s(p|. ; Hardouin, i. pp. 133 aqq., 
147 sqq.; Cyprian, Pp 'p. 52, 54, 55, 08 . 

2. Two synods, in 255 and 256, held under Cyprian, pro¬ 
nounced against the validity of heretical baptism, thus taking 
direct issue with Stephen, bishop of Rome, who promptly 
repudiated them, and separated himself from the African 
Church. A third synod, September 256, unanimously reaffirmed 
the position of the other two. Stephen’s pretensions to authority 
as “ bishop of bishops ” were sharply resented, and for some 
time the relations of the Roman and African Churches were 
severely strained. 

See Hcfclc, 2nd ed., i. pp. 117-119 (EnRlish translation, i. pp. 99 
aqq.) ; Mansi. 1 . ])p. 921 sqq., 951 sijq. ; jlardouin, i. pp. 153 .sqq. ; 
Cyprian, lipp. 69-75. 

3. The Donatist schism (see DoJIItist.s) occasioned a number 
of important synods. About 348 a synod of Catholic bishops, 
who had met to record their gratitude for the effective official re¬ 
pression of the “ Circumcclliones ” (Donatist terrorists), declared 
against the rebaptism of any one who hud been baptized in the 
name of the Trinity, and adopted twelve canons of clerical 
discipline. 

See Uefele, 2nd od., i. pp. 632-633 (English translation, ii. pp. 
184-186); Mansi, iii. pp. 143 sqq.; Hardouin, i. pp. 683 sqq. 

4. The “ Conference of Carthage ” (see Donatists), held by 
imperial command in 411 with a view to terminating the Donatist 
schism, while not strictly a synod, was nevertheless one of the 
most important assemblies in the history of the African church, 
and, indeed of the whole Christian church. 

See Hvfele, 2nd ed., ii. pp. 103-104 (English tran.slation, ii. pp, 
445-446); Mansi, iv. pp. 7-2H3 ; Hardouin, 1. pp. 1043-1190. 

5. On the ist of May 418 a great synod (“ A Council of Africa,” 
St Augustine calls it), which assembled under the presidency of 
Aurelius, bishop of Carthage, to take action concerning the 
errors of Caelestius, a disciple of Pelagius (cf.v.), denounced the 
Pelagian doctrines of human nature, original sin, grace and 
perfectibility, and fully approved the contrary views of Augustine. 
Prompted by the reinstatement by the bishop of Rome of a 
depo.scd African priest, the synod enacted that “ whoever 
appeals to a court on the other side of the sea (meaning Rome) 
may not again be received into communion by any one in Africa ” 
(canon 17). 

See Hefele, and ed., ii. pp. 116 sqq. (English translation, ii. pp. 
458 sqq.); Mansi, iii. pp, 810 sqq., iv. pp. 377 sqq., 451 sqq.; 
Hardouin, i. pp. 926 aqq. 

6. The question of appeals to Rome occasioned two synods, 
one in 419, the other in 424. The latter addressed a letter to 
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the bishop of Rome, Cclestine, protesting against his ciaim to 
appellate jurisdiction, and urgently requesting the immediate 
recall of his legate, and advising him to send no more judges to 
Africa. 

■See Hefcle, and od,, ii. pp. 120 sqq., 137 sq<|. (linglish tran.slation, 
ii. pp. 402 sqq.. 480 »(|q.) ; Mansi, iii, pp. iv. p)). 401 sijq., 

477 : flardouin, 1. pp. <>43 .sqq., 1241 sq'q. ( f. I'". C.) 

CARTHUSIANS, an order of monks founded by St Bruno (<j-v.). 
In 1084 Bruno and his six companions presented themselves 
before the bishop of (irenoble and explained to him their desire 
to lead an uscetical life in a solitary place. He pointed out to 
them a desolate sf)ot named Chartreuse, on the mountains near 
(irenoble, rocky and precipitous, and snow-covered during a 
great portion of the year, and told them they might there carry 
out their design. They built tlu;mselves tlmee huts imd an 
orator)’, and gave themselves up to a life of prayer and silence 
and extreme austerity. After u few years Bruno was summoned 
to Rome by Urban JL, as an adviser in the government of the 
Church, f. J090 ; but after a year or so he obtained permission 
to witlidraw from Rome, and was able to found in the forests of 
Calabria near S(]uillace a second, and later on a thinl and a fourth 
monastery, on the same lines as thi^ Charlreu.se. On one of these 
south Italian foundations Bruno died in iioi. On leaving the 
Chartreuse he had ap|joiiiled a successor as superior, and the 
institute steadily took more settled shape and furtlier develop¬ 
ment. Peter the Venerable, abbot of Cluny, writing al>out 
forty years later, speaks thus of the mode of life of the earliest 
Carthusians :— 

“ ^Varn^•<l Ijy tlie negligence and hjkewarnini'ss of niaDy of flic 
older inoiiKs, ttiey adopted lor Ihcinselve.s and loi llieir loDowers 
greater precaution against the arlitices ol the Kvil One. \s 
remedy against pride and vain-gloi)’ they eliose a dress more poor 
and contemptible than tliat of any other religions liody ; so that it 
is horrihle to look on these garments, so short, scanty, coarse and 
dirty are tiiey. In order to eul up avariii- by the roots, they en- 
tlosed around their cells a r<‘rtain ipiaiility of land, more or less, 
aceordiiig to the ti'rtility ol the distrii t ; and they would not .nceept 
a loot of land beyond that limit if you were to offer them the wliole 
world. For the same niolive they limit the <|uantitv' ol their cattle, 
oxen, asses, sheep and goats, -•'ind in order that they might have 
no motive for augnieiiiing their possessions, either of land or aiiiiiials. 
they ordained fhaf in every one of their inonasleries there shouUl 
he no more than twelve monks, w'lth their prior tile thirteenth, 
iigliti'eii lay hiolliers and a hov jiaid .servants. To mortify the 
flesh they always wear hair liiirt.s ot tlie seveiest kmd, and’their 
lasting IS wellnigh continiiiiiis, I lay always eat bread ot iiiiholled 
meal, and take so iiuicli water with their wme that it has hardly 
any flavour of wine left. They never eal meat, whether in health 
or ill. They never buy fish, hiit they aeeept it it it is given to them 
for e.h.inty. Tliey may eat clieese and i ggs only on Sundays and 
Thuisdiivs. On 'I'uesdays and Safiiiilays tin y eal cooked vegetables, 
('ll .Mondays. Weilnesdays and Fridays (hey take only liread and 
v.aler. Tliey eat once a day only, save during tlie ortaves of 
f'liristm.is. Faster. J’eiiteeost, Epiphany and other solemnities. 

■| liev live in sejiarate little houses like the ancient monks of Egypt, 
and they occuity themselves eontmnallv with reading, prayer and 
tlie labour ol tiieir bauds, especially the writing ol htaiks. They 
recite the jirayeis lor iiinior canonical hours in their own dwellings, 
wlien warned by the hell of the church ; hut llii-y all assemble in 
chill ell tor matins and vespers. On least days they eat twice, and 
sing all tile olhies in tlie clilirth, and eat in the refectory. They 
do not .say muss save on lestivals and Snnduvs. 'I'liey lioil the 
vegelahles .served out to them in tlirii own dwellings, and never 
drink wiiie s.ive witli their food.” (.Migiie, Pritrol. f.at. elxxxix, 043.) 

In its broad outlines this description of primitive Carthusian 
life has remained true, even to the present day : the regulations 
a.s to food are not quite so stringent, and the habit is now an 
ordinary religious liabit of white serge. It was not until 1170 
that the Carthusians were formally constituted a separate 
religious order by pajial act. Owing to its very nature, the 
institute never had any great expansion ; at the middle of the 
jjth centurj’ there were some 50 Charterhouses; at the beginning 
of the i8th there were 170, 75 being in France. 

There was no written rule before 1130, when Guigo, the 
fifth prior of the Grande Chartreuse, reduced to writing tlie 
body of customs that had been the ba.sis of Carthusian life 
(Migne, Palral. l.at. cliii. 631); enlargements and modifications 
of this code were made in 1259, 1367, 1509 and x68i: this last 
form of the statutes is the present Carthusian rule. 


The life is very nearly eremitical; except on Isundays and 
feasts, the Carthusians meet only three times a day in the 
church—for the Midnight Oflice, for Mass and for Vespers ; 
once a week, on .Sundays (and feasts) they have tlieir meal in 
the refectory, anil once u week they have recreation together 
and a walk outside enclosure. All the rest of their time is passed 
in solitude in their hermitages, which are built quite separate 
from one another. Each hermitage is a house, containing 
living-room, bedroom and oratory, workshop and store-room, 
and has a small garden attached. The monks are supplied with 
such tools as they wish to employ in workshop and garden, and 
with such books as they need from the library. The Carthusian 
goes to bed every evening at 7 and is called aliout ii, when 
he say.s in his private oratory the Oftirium Ii, Mariae Virgiim. 
Towards midnight all repair to the church for Matins and Lauds, 
which are celebrated with extraordinary solemnity and prolixity, 
so as to last from 2 to 3 hours, according to the office. 'J’hey 
then return to bed until 5, when they again go to the church for 
the daily High Mass, still celebrated accortling to the phase of 
liturgical and ritual development of the nth nentury. The 
private Masses are then said, and the monks betake themselves 
to work or study. At 10 in summer, i c in winter, 12 on feast 
days, they have their dinner, alone except on Sundtiys and leasts ; 
the dinner is supplied from the common kitchen through a small 
window. On many days of the year there is but one meal; 
meat is never eaten, even in sickness—this has always lieen an 
absolute, rule among the Carthusians. In the afternoon they 
again assemble in the church for Vespers ; the lesser portions 
of the canonical office, as well as the Office of the Blessed Virgin 
and the Office of the Dead, are said privately in the oratories. 

This manner of life has been kept up almost without variation 
for eight centuries : among the Carthusians there have nevtr 
been any of those revivals and reform.s that are so striking a 
feature in the history of other orders—“ never reformed, because 
never deformed,” 'J’lie Carthusians litive always lived thus 
wholly cut off from the outer w'orld, each one in almost entire 
isolation. They introduced and have kept up in western 
Europe a life resembling that of the early Egyptian monks, 
as under St Anthony's guidance monasticism pa.ssed front the 
utter individuiihstti of the first hermits to the half eremitical, 
half cenoliitical life of the Lauras (see Monasticism). Owing 
to certain resemlilaiices in external matters to the Benedictine 
rule and practice, the Carthusians have sometimes been regarded 
as one of the offshoots from the Benedictinis : but this view is 
not tenable, the. whole Carthusian conception, idea and .spirit 
being quite different from the Benedictine, 

The superiors of the Charterhouses are priors, not abbots, 
and the prior of the Grande Chartreuse is the superior general 
of the order. A genera] chapter of the priors is held annually 
at the Cirande Chartreuse. The Carthusians have always 
flourished most in France, but they had houses all over western 
F.urope ; some of the Italian Certnsr, as those at Pavia, Florence 
and .Naples, are renowned for their wonderful beauty. 

The first English Charterhouse was established in 1178 at 
Witham by Selwood Forest, and at the Dissolution there were 
nine, the most celebrated being those at Sheen in Surrey and at 
Smithfield in London (for list sec Catholic Dicltumry, art. “ Car¬ 
thusians "). The Carthusians were tlie only order that made 
any corporate resistance to the ecclesiastic^ policy of Henry 
VIII. The community of the London Charterhouse stood firm, 
and the prior and several of the monks were pul to death in 
1535 under circuTiistances of barltarous cruelty. In Mary's 
reign a community was reassembled at Sheen, and on her 
death it emigrated, fifteen in numlier, to Flanders, and finally 
settled in Nieuport; it maintained itself os an English community 
for a considerable time, hut gradually dwindled, and the last of 
the old English Carthusian stock died in 1H31. There is now one 
Charterhouse in England established at Parkminsler in Sussex 
in 1883; ^ the community numbers 50 choir-monks, but it is 
almost wholly made up of foreigners, induditig many of those 
recently exp^ed from France. 

At the French Revolution the monks were driven Jrom the 
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Grande Giartreuse, but they returned in 1816 ; they were agab 
driven out under the Association ijiws of igot, and the commun¬ 
ity of the Grande Chartreuse is now settled in an old Certosa 
near Lucca. Of late yeans the community at the Grande 
Chartreuse had consisted of some 40 choir-monks and 20 lay 
brothers. Before the recent expulsions from hrance there were 
in all some 20 Charterhouses. 

There have been since the middle of the 13th century a very 
few convents of Carthusian nuns, not more tlian ten ; in recent 
times there have been but two 01 three, one situated a few miles 
from the Grande Chartreuse. The rule resembles that of the 
monks, but the isolation, solitude and silence are much less 
stringent. The habit of the Carthusians, both monks and nuns, 
is white. 

A word may be added as to the famous liqueur, knowm as 
(lhartreuse, made by the monks. At the Revolution the property 
of the Carthusians was confiscated, and on their restoration they 
recovered only the barren desert in which the monastery stood, 
and for it they liad to p.ay rent. 'I'hus they were for some years 
in want even of the needful means of subsistence. Then the 
liqueur was invAied as a means of supplying the wants of the 
community ; it became a great commercial success and produces 
a large yearly income. This income the monks have not spent 
on themselves, nor docs it accumulate. The first charge is the 
maintenance of the Grande Chartreuse and tlie other Charter- 
houses, and out of it have been built and established the new 
monasteries of the order, as at Diisseldorf, J'arkminster and 
elsewiiere ; but by far the largest portion luui l)een spent on 
religious and charitable purposes in France and all over the world, 
—churches, schools, hospitals, almshouses, foreign missions. 
One thing is certain: the profits made no difference at all to 
the sc'.luded and austere life of the monks of the Grande 
Chartreuse. 

Acthoritii’s.— The most comprehen.sive liislorical work on the 
(.arthusuiii oixIit it> It. Troiuhy, Storia del ptUi'inrca 6'. Brunone e 
del iuu (ifdiHe (10 \ols.. 1773). Kofcrcnces to other histories, old 
and new, will lie found in Itlax jfcimbnchcr. Ordeii u. Kdiigregfiliniien 
(iflgA), i. § jh; Wetzer und Welti', Kitrhenlexirnn (ed. 2), art. 

" Karlhaiisernrdcn “ ; llerzog-Hauck, Healencvhhpddie (ed. 3). art. 
“ Karthauser.” l''or tlie English Carthusians, see K. Margaret 
Thompson. Simciiet Cciilhusiaits (lUijs), and Doin L. llendnks, 
l.iiiuhnt CharleihiHise (iRSy). The best .study on St Bruno and the 
foundation of (he order is Hermann I.6l>bel. " I>er Stifter des 
Karthausci'-Oidens." 1800 (vol. v. No. I of KitcIwiigeschicktUche 
Studien, Minister) ; and the liest account of the actual life is by Algar 
Thorold (DiiMin Jierww. .-Vpiil J»y2), who siieni some months in the 
noviciate at the Gramle Chartreuse. A fittic tract (anonymous) 
translated from French, The Carthiisiiifis, looa (Orjihan.s Bless. 
Buckley Hall, Kochdale), gives precise intormation on the history, 
spirit and life of the Cai tlmsians. (E. C. B.) 

CARTIER, SIR GEORGES fiTlENNE, Bart. (1814-187.^), 
Canadian statesman, was bom in the protince of Quebec on the 
6th of September 1814. Called to the bar in 1835, be soon 
gained a large practice. He took part in the rebellion of 1837, 
and was forced for a time to fly the country. In 1848 he was 
eleeteil to the Canadian parliament. His youthful ebullition 
of 1837 was soon repented of, and he became a loyal subject of 
the British crown. So greatly had he changed that in 1854 
he became a leading member of the reconstructed J-iberal- 
Conservativa party. In 1855 he was appointed provincial 
secretary, and in 1857 attorney-general for Lower Canada. 
From 1858 to 1862 he and Sir John Macdonald were joint prime 
ministers of Cimada, and tlieir alliance lasted till the death of 
Clarticr. He took the chief part in promoting many useful 
measures, such as the abolition of seigneurial tenure in Lower 
Canada (see Quebec), apd the codification of the civil law of 
that province (1857-1864). Above all he favoured the con¬ 
struction of railways, and to his energy and fearless optimism 
are largely due the eventual success of the Grand Trunk railway, 
and the resolve to construct the Canadian Pacific. In tlie face 
of great opposition he carried his native province into federation 
(1864-1867), which would have been impossible without his aid. 
In tlie first cabinet of Sir John Macdonald he sat as minister of 
militia and defence, and carried in 1868 an important act estab¬ 
lishing the land forces of Canada on a sound basis. Though a 
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devout (Catholic, he became involved in a politkai quarrel with 
his church, and was defeated by clerical influence at the general 
election of 1872. Another seat was found for him, but his health 
failed and he died on the 20th of May 1873. 

The /.«'/«', by Alfred O. de Celles (Toronto, 1904), may lX‘ supple¬ 
mented by tlie akotcli in Bent’s Canadian Pottmil Calierv. (Toronto, 
l88o). (W. L. G.) 

CARTIER, JACQUES (1491-1557), French navigator, dis¬ 
coverer of the Canadian river .St Lawrence, was bom at St Molo 
in Brittany. Of his early life nothing is known. On the suppres¬ 
sion by Admiral Chabot of the trade to Brazil, an expedition 
consisting of two ships and sixty-one men was despatched from 
St Malo under Cartier on the 20th of April 1534, to look for a 
north-west passage to the East. Cartier reached Newfoundland 
on the loth of May, and at once entered the strait of Belle Isle, 
then known to the fishermen as the bay of Castles. While the 
ships renewed their supply of wood and water in Belles Amours 
harbour on the north side of the st^it, the long-lioats discovered 
that the coast farther west was barren, rocky and uninviting. 
In view of this Cartier set sail on Monday, the 15th of June, for 
the south side of the strait, by following which he was led down 
almost the whole west coast of Newfoundland. Off St George’s 
Bay a storm drove the ships out into the gulf, but on resuming 
his course Cartier fell in with the Bird Bucks. The island south 
of these he named Brion Island, after Chabot. Cartier mistook 
our Magdalen and Prince Edward islands for the main shore on 
the south side of this inland sea. Following the coast of New 
Brunswick northward he was greatly disappointed to discover 
Chaleur Bay was not a strait. During a ten days’ stay in Gaspe 
Harbour Oirtier made friends with a trilie of Huron-Iroquois 
Indians from Quebec, two of whom he carried off with him. A 
mirage deceived him into thinking the passage up the river south 
of Anticosti was a bay, whereupon he proceeded to coast the 
southern, eastern and northern shores of Anticosti. On dis¬ 
covering the passage between lliis island and the Quebec shore 
a counal was held, at which it was decided to postpone the 
exploration of this strait until the following year. Heading 
eastward along the Quebec shore, Cartier soon regained tlie Strait 
of Belle Isle and, entering the Atlantic on the i 5 tli of August, 
reached St Main in safety on the 5lh of September. 

Cartier set sail again from St Malo with three vessels on the 
16th of May 1536, and passing through the strait of Belle Isle 
anchored on the gtli of August in Pillage Bay, opposite Anticosti. 
The next day he named this the Ijay of St Lawrence. In course 
of time the name spread lo the gulf and finally to the river. 
Proceeding through the passage north of .Antifcsti, Cartier 
anchored on the ist of September at the mouth of the S^uenay, 
which the two Indians who had passed the winter in France 
informed him was the name of a kingdom “ rich and wealthy 
in precious stones.” Again on reaching the island of Orleans, 
so named after the tliird son of Francis 1 ., they told Cartier he 
was now in the kingdom of Canada, in reality the Huron-Iroquois 
word for-village. lajuving his two larger vessels in the St Charles, 
which there enters the St Lawrence, Cartier set off westward 
with the bark and the long-boats. The former grounded in Lake 
St Peter, but in the latter be reached, on the and of October, 
the Huron-Iroquois village of Hoclielaga on the site of the city 
of Montreal. Further progress was checked by the laichine 
Rapid. From the top of Mount Royal, a name still in use, 
Clajticr beheld the St Lawrence and the Ottawa stretching away 
to the west. On his return to the St Charles, where during the 
winter twenty-five men died of scurvy, Cartier sui^ht furtlier 
information about the rich country called Saguenay, which he 
was informed could be reached more easily by way of the 
Ottawa. In order to give Francis 1 . authentic information of 
this northern Mexico, Cartier seized the diief and eleven of the 
headmen of the village and carried them off to France. This 
time he passed south of Anticosti and, entering the Atlantic 
through (iibot Strait, reached St Malo on the i6th of July 

1537. 

Francis 1 . was unable to do anything further until the spring 
of 1541, when Cartier set sail with five vessels and took up 
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his quarters at Cap Rouge, 9 m. above Quebec. A soldier, the 
seigneur de Roberval, had been chosen to lead the men to the 
conquest of Saguenay ; but when he did not arrive, Cartier made 
a fresh examination of the rapid of Lachine, preparatory to 
sending the men up the river Ottawa. Roberval at length set 
siil in April >542, but on reaching St John’s, Newfoundland, met 
tj»rtier on his way back to France. In the summer of 1543, 
Cartier was sent out to bring home Rolwval, whose attempt to 
make his way up the Ottawa to this mythical Saguenay had 
proved futile. From 1544 until his death at St Malo, on the ist 
of September 1557, Cartier appears to have done little else than 
give technical advice in nautical matters and act as Portuguese 
interpreter. 

\ critical edition of Cartier's Drief Rtcit de la navigation faicle fs 
isles de Canada (1545), from the MSS., has been ]iubli,shed by the 
university of Toronto. The best English version is that by Jame.s 
I’liinney Jiaxter, published at Portland, Maine, in njoO. (H. 1’, B.l 

CARTILAGE (l.at. rarfi'/ag^gristle), the firm elastic and gristly 
connective tissue in vertebrates. (See Connective Tissues 
and Joints.) 

CARTOON (Ital. eartone, pasteboard), a term used in pictorial 
art in two senses. (1) In painting, a cartoon is used as a model 
tor a large picture in fresco, oil or tapestry, or for statuary. 
It was also formerly employed in glass and mosaic work. When 
cartoons arc used in fresco-painting, the back of the design is 
covered with black-lead or other colouring matter; and, this 
.side of the picture being applied to the wall, the artist passes over 
the lines of the design with a puint,and thus obtains an impression. 
.Vccording to another method the outlines of the figures are 
jiricked with a needle, and the cartoon, lieing placed against the 
wall, is “ pounced," i.e, a bag of black colouring-matter is drawn 
over the perforations, and the outlines are thus transferred to the 
wall. In fresco-painting, the portions of the cartoon containing 
figures were formerly cut out and fixed (generally in successive 
sections) upon the moist plaster. Their contour was then traced 
with a pointed instrument, and the outlines appeared lightly 
incised upon the plaster after the portion of the cartoon was 
withdrawn. In the manufacture of tapestries upon which it 
is wished to give a representation of the figures of cartoons, these 
figures are sometimes cut out, and laid behind or under the woof, 
to guide the operations of the artist. In this case the cartoons 
are coloured. 

(lartuons have been executed by some of the most distinguished 
masters; the greatest extant performances in this line of art 
are those of Raphael. They are seven in number, coloured in 
distemper; *and at present they adorn the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, in South Kensington, having been removed 
thither from their former home, the palace of Hampton Court. 
With respect to their merits, they count among the best of 
Raphael’s productions; Lanzi even pronounces them to be in 
beauty superior to anything else the world lias ever seen. Not that 
they all present features of perfect loveliness, and limbs of 
faultless symmetry,—this is far from being the case; but in 
harmony of design, in the universal adaptation of means to one 
great end, and in the grasp of soul which they display, they stand 
among the foremost works of the designing art. The history of 
these cartoons is curious. Leo X. employed Raphael in design¬ 
ing (in 1515-1516) a series of Scriptural subjects, which were 
first to he finished in cartoons, and then to lie imitated in tapestry 
by Flemish artists, and used for the decoration of the Sistine 
Chapel. Two principal sets of tapestries were accordingly 
executed at -Arras in Flanders : but it is supposed that neither 
Leo nor Rapltael lived to sec them. The set which went to Rome 
wastwicccarriedaway by invaders, first in 1527 and afterwards in 
1798. In th'i’first instance they were restored in a perfect state ; 
but after their return in 1814 one was wanting—the cupidity of 
a Genoese having induced him to destroy it for the sake of 
the precious rteial which it contained. Authorities differ as 
toHhe originafeliiimbcr of cartoons, but there appear to have 
been twenty-five,—some by Raphael himself, assisted by Gian- 
francesco Penni, others by the surviving pupils of Raphael. 
The cartoons after which the tapestries were woven were not. 


it would seem, restored to Rome, but remained as lumber 
about the manufactory in Arras till after the revolution of the 
Low Countries, when seven of them which had escaped destruc¬ 
tion were purchased by Charles L, on the recommendation of 
Rubens. 'They were found much injured, “ holes being pricked 
in them for the weavers to pounce the outlines, and in other parts 
they were almost cut through by tracing.’’ It has never been 
ascprta ined what became of the other cartoons. Three tapestries, 
the cartoons of which by Raphael no longer exist, are in the 
Vatican,—representing the stoning of St Stephen, the conversion 
^of St Paul, and St Paul in prison at Philippi. 

Besides the cartoons of Raphael, two, to which an extra¬ 
ordinary celebrity in art-history attaches, were tho.se executed in 
competition by Leonardo da Vinci and by Michelangelo—the 
former named the Battle of the Standard, and the latter the 
Cartoon of Pisa—soldiers bathing, surprised by the approach of 
the enemy. Both these great works have perished, but the 
general design of them has been preserved. In recent times 
some of the most eminent de.signers of cartoons have been masters 
of the German school,—(.'omelius, Kaulbach, Steinle, Ftihrich, 
&c. ; indeed, as a general rule, these artists t^pear to greater 
advantage in their cartoons than in the completed paintings of 
the same compositions. In England cartoon-work developed con¬ 
siderably in 1843 and 1844, when a competition was held for the 
decoration of the new Houses of Parliament. Dyce and Maclise 
left examples of uncommon mark in this line. The cartoon by 
Fred. Walker, A.R.A., made to advertise the dramatic version of 
Wilkie Collins’s Woman in While, is now at the Tate Gallery; and 
cartoons by Ford Marlox Brown are in the Victoria and Allrert 
Museum, .South Kensington. (\V. M. R.) 

(2) “ Cartoon ’’ is also a term now applied to the large political 
drawings in the humorous or satirical papers of the day. At an 
earlier period satirical prints were styled “ caricatures,” and were 
issued separately. Gillray, Rowlandson, the three Cruikshanks, 
Heath and others were popular favourites in this class of design. 
Even the insignificant little cuts by Robert Seymour in Figaro in 
London, the diahUries in The Fly, and the vulgar and rancorous 
political skits identified with the flood of scurrilous little papers of 
the time, were dignified by the same term. The long series of 
Political Sketches by “ H. F.’’ (John Doyle) were the first ex¬ 
amples of unexaggerated statement, and fair and dccfirous 
satire. With the advent of Punch and its various rivals (The 
Peej>-Shaw, The Great Cun, Diogenes and the like), the general 
tone was elevated. Punch at first adopted the word “ pencilling ’’ 
to describe the “ big cut,” which dealt variou.sly with political 
and social topici! But when in 1843 there was held in West¬ 
minster Hall the great exhibition of “ cartoons ” from which 
selection was to be made of designs for the decoration in fresco of 
the new Houses of Parliament, Punch jocularly professed to 
range himself alongside the great artists of the day ; so that the 
“ mad designe ” of the reign of Charles 1 . became the “ cartoon ” 
of tlmt of Queen Victoria. John Leech’s drawing in No. 105 of 
that journal was the first caricature to be called a cartoon : it was 
entitled “ Substance and Shadow : the Poor ask for Bread, and 
the Philanthropy of the State accords—an Exhibition." Later, 
Punch dropped the word for a while, but the public took it up. 
Yet the New English Dictionary curiously attributes the first use of 
it to Miss Bradclon in 1863. 

In England the cartoon, no longer a weapon of venomous 
attack, has come to be regarded as a humorous or sarcastic 
comment upon the topic uppermost in the nation's mind, a witty 
or saturnine illustration of views already formed, rather than as 
an instrument for the manufacture of public opinion. It has 
almost wholly lost its rancour ; it has totally lost its ferocity— 
the evolutionary result of peace and contentment, for satire in its 
more violent and more spontaneous form is but the outcome of 
the dissatisfaction or the rage of the multitude. The cartoon, it is 
agreed, must be suggestive; it must present a clear idea lucidly 
and, if possible, laughably worked out; and, however reserved 
or restrained it may be, or even, when occasion demands (as in 
the case of Sir John Tenniel and some of his imitators), however 
epic in intuition, it must always figure, so to say, as a leading 
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CARTOUCHE (a French word adapted from the Ital. cartoccio, 
a roll of paper, Med. Lat. earta, for charta, paper), originally a 
roll of paper, parchment or other material, containing the charge 
of powder and shot for a firearm, a cartridge (q.v.), which itself is a 
corruption of cartouche. The term was applied in architecture to 
various forms of ornamentation taking the shape of a scroll, such 
as the volute of an Ionian capital. It was particularly used of a 
sculptured tablet in the shape of a partly unrolled scroll on 
which could be placed an inscription or device. Such “ car¬ 
touches ’’ are used for titles, &c., on engravings of maps, plans, 
and the like. The arms of the popes and ecclesiastics of high 
birth were borne on an oval cartouche ; and it is thus particularly 
applied, in Egyptian archaeology, for the oblong device with 
oval ends, enclosing the names of royal personsiges on the 
monuments. It is properly an oval formed by a rope knotterl at 
one end. An amulet of similar shape, as the symbol of the 
"name,” was worn hy men and women as a protection against 
the blotting out^ the name after death. 

CARTRIDGE ™orruption of Fr. cartouche), a case, of brass or 
other metal, cardboard, silk, flannel, <kc., containing an ex¬ 
plosive charge, and usually the projectile also, for small arms and 
ordnance (.see Ammunition). 

CARTWRIGHT, EDMUND (1743-1823), English inventor, 
younger brother of Major John Cartwright (q.v.), was horn at 
Marnham, Nottinghamshire, on the 24th of April 1743, and 
educated at Wakefield grammar school. He began his academical 
studies at University College, Oxford, and in 1764 he was elected 
to a fellowship at Magdalen. In 1770 he polished Armine and 
Elvira, a legendary poem, which was follolfed in 1779 by The 
Prince of Pence. In 1779 he was presented to the rectory of 
(ioadbv Marwood, Leicestershire, to which in 1786 was added 
a prebend in the cathedral of Lincoln. He took the degree 
of D.l). at Oxford in 1806, Tie would probably have passed 
an obscure life as a country clergyman had not his attention 
been accidentally turned in 1784 to the possibility of applying 
machinery to weaving. The result was that he invented a power- 
loom, for which he took out a patent in 1785 ; it was a rude 
contrivance, though it was imprji'ed by subsequent patents 
in 1786 and 1787, and gradually developed into the modem 
power-loom. Removing to Doncaster in 1785, he started a 
weaving and spinning factory; it did not, however, prove a 
financial success, and in 1793 he had to surrender it to his 
creditors. A mill at Manchester, in which a numlier of his 
machines were installed, was wilfully destroy^by fire in 1791. 
In 1789 he patented a wool-combing machine, for which he took 
out further patents in 1790 and 1792 ; it effected large economies 
in the cost of manufacture, but its financial results were not 
more satisfactory to its inventor than those of the power-loom, 
even though in i8or parliament extended the patent for fourteen 
years. In 1807 a memorial was presented to the government 
urging the benefits that had been conferred on the country by' 
the power-loom, and the House of Commons voted him £10,000 
in 1809. He then purchased a small farm at Hollander, near 
Sevenoaks, Kent, where he spent the rest of his life. He died 
at Hastings on the 30th of October 1823. Other inventions of 
Cartwright’s included a cordelier or machine for making rope 
(1792), and an engine working with alcohol (1797), together 
with various agricultural implements. 

CARTWRIGHT, JOHN (1740-1824), English parliamentary 
reformer, was born at Marnham in Nottinghamshire on the 
17th of September 1740, being the elder brother of Edmund 
Cartwright, inventor of the power-loom. He was educated at 
Newark grammar school and Heath Academy in Yorkshire, and 
at the age of eighteen entered the navy. He was present, in his 
first year of service, at the capture of Cherbourg, and served in 
the following year in the action between Sir Edward Hawke 
and Admiral Conflans. Engaged afterwards under Sir Hugh 
Palliser and Admiral Byron on the Newfoundland station, he 
was appointed to act as chief magistrate of the settlement; and 
the duties of this post he discharged for five years (1765-1770). 
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Ill-health necessitated his retirement from active service for a 
time In 1771. When the disputes with the American colonies 
began, he saw clearly that the colonists had right on their side, 
and warmly supported their cause. At the beginning of Mie war 
he was offered the appointment of first lieutenant to the duke of 
Cumberland, which would have put him on the path of certain 
promotion. But he declined to fight against the cause which 
he felt to be just. In 1774 he published his first plea on behalf 
of the colonists, entitled American Independence the Glory and 
Interest of Great Britain. In the following year, when the 
Nottinghamshire Militia was first raised, he was appointed 
major, and in this capacity he served for seventeen years. He 
was at last illegally superseded, because of his political opinions. 
In 1776 appeared his first work on reform in parliament, which, 
with the exception of Earl Stanhope’s pamphlets (1774), appears 
to have been the earliest publication on the subject. It was 
entitled. Take your Choice —a second edition appearing under 
the new title of The I.enislative R^hts of the Commonalty vindi¬ 
cated. The task of his life was thenceforth chiefly the attainment 
of universal suffrage and annual parliaments. In 1778 he con¬ 
ceived the project of a political association, which took shape in 
1780 as the “ Society for dbnstitutional Information,” including 
among its members some of the most distinguished men of the 
day. From this society sprang the more famous " (Corresponding 
Society.” Major Cartwright worked unweariedly for the pro¬ 
motion of reform. He was one of the witnesses on the trial of 
his friends, Horne Tooke, john Thelwall and Thomas Hardy, in 
1794, and was himself indicted for conspiracy in 1819. He was 
found guilty in the following year, and was condemned to pay a 
fine of £100. He died in London on the 23rd of .September 1824. 
He had married in 1780, but had no children. In 1831 a monu¬ 
ment from a design by Macdowell was erected to him in Burton 
Crescent where he had lived. 

_ The Life and Correspondenre of hlajor Cartwripht, edited by Ills 
niece, K. D. Cartwriglit, was published in 182O. 

(lARTWRlGHT, PETER (1785-1872), American Methodist 
Episcopal preacher, was born on the 1st of September 1785 in 
Amherst county, Virginia. His father, a veteran of the War of 
Independence, took his family to Kentucky in 1790, and lived 
near Lancaster until 1793, and then until 1802 in Logan county 
near the Tennessee line. Peter received little education, and was 
a gambler at cards and horse-racing until 1801, when he heard 
John Page preach. In June he was received into the church; 
in May 1802 was licensed as a regular exhorter, becoming known 
as the “ Kentucky Boy ” ; in the autumn of 1802 licensed to 
form the Livingston circuit around the mouth of tHKumberland 
river; in 1806 was ordained deacon by Bishop As^ry, and in 
1808 presiding elder by Bishop McKendree, under whose direc¬ 
tion he had studied theology. He was presiding elder of the 
Wabash district in 1812, and of Green river district in 1813-1816, 
and, after four years on circuit in Kentucky and two as presiding 
elder of the Cumberland district, was transferred in 1823 to the 
Illinois conference, in which he was presiding elder of various 
districts until 1869. Up to 1856 he preached some 14,600 times, 
received some 10,000 persons into the church, and baptized some 
12,000 persons. He died near Pleasant Plains, Sangamon county, 
Illinois, on the 25th of September 1872. He was a typical back- 
woods preacher, an able, vigorous speaker, and a racy writer. 

See the A utobioeraphv of Peter Cartuirighf, the Backwoods Preacher, 
edited by W. P. Strickland (New York, 1876). 

CARTWRIGHT, SIR RICHARD JOHN (1835- ), Canadian 

statesman, was bom in Kingston, (Canada, on the 4th of 
December 1835, son of the Rev. R. D. Cartwright, chaplain to 
H.M. Forces. In 1863 he entered the Canadian parliament as a 
Conservative, but soon after federation in 1867 quarrelled with 
his party on the question of their financial policy, which he 
considered extravagant. By 1870 the breach was complete, and 
in 1873 he became finance minister of the Liberal ministry of the 
Hon. Alexander Mackenzie. His honesty and economy were 
undoubted, but the latter quality was sometimes pushed to 
extremes. From 1878 to 1896 he was the chief financial critic on 
the side of the Liberal opposition, and on the accession of Sir 
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Wilfrid Laurier to power in 1896 he became minister of trade 
and commerce. In 1898-1899 he represented Canada on the 
Anglo-American joint high commission at Quebec. In 1904 
faiJit^ health led to his retirement to the senate. Ue acted 
in Sir Wilfrid Laurier's absence at the Imperial Conference 
1907 as acting premier. 

CARTWRIGHT, THOMAS (c. 1535-1603), English Puritan 
divine, was born in Hertfordshire. He studied divinity at St 
John’s Collie, Cambridge, but on Mary's accession had to leave 
the university, and found occupation as clerk to a counsellor-at- 
law. On the iiccession of Elizabeth he resumed his theological 
studies, and was soon afterwards elected fellow of St John's and 
.later of Trinity College. In 1564 he opposed John Preston in a 
tlieological disputation held on the occasion of Elizabeth’s state 
visit, and in tlte following year helped to bring to a head the 
Puritan attitude on church ceremonial and organization. He 
was popular in Ireland as chaplain to the archbishop of Armagh 
(1565 '1567), and in 1569 Re was appointed Lady Margaret 
professor of divinity at Cambridge; but John Whitgift, on 
becoming vice-chancellor, deprived him of the post in Decemlrer 
1370, and—a.s master of Trinity—of his fellowship in September 

1571. This was a riatund consequent of the use which he made 
of his position; he inveighed bitterly against the hierarchy and 
constitution of the Anglican Church, which lie compared unfavour¬ 
ably with th(! primitive Christian organization. So keen was the 
struggle between him and Whitgift that the chancellor, William 
Cecil, had to intervene. After his deprivation by Whitgift, 
Cartwright visited Beza at Geneva. He returned to England in 

1572, and might have become professor of Hebrew at Cambridge 
but for his ex|)ressed sympathy with the notorious “ Admonition 
to the Parliament ” by John Field and Thomas Wilcox. To 
escape arrest he again went abroad, and officiated as clergyman 
to the English residents at Antwerp and then at Middelburg. 
In 1576 he visited and organized the Huguenot churches of the 
Channel Islands, and after revising the Rhenish version of the 
New Testament, again settled as pststor at Antwerp, declining 
the offer of a chair at St Andrews. In 1585 he returned without 
permission to London, was imprisoned for a sliort time, and 
became master of the carl of J.eicesler’s hospital at Warwick. 
In 1590 he was summoned before the court of high commission 
and imprisoned, and in 1591 he was once more committed to the 
Fleet. But he was not treated har.shly, and powerful influence 
soon secured his lilreration. lie visited Guernsey (1595-1598), 
and spent his closing years in honour and prosperity at Warwick, 
where he died on the 27th of December 1603. Cartwright was a 
man of miA culture and originality, but exceedingly impulsive. 
Ills views TOrc distinctly Presbyterian, and he stoutly opposed 
the Brownists or Independents. He never conceived of a separa¬ 
tion between church and state, and would probably have refused 
to tolerate any Nonconformity with his reformed national Pres¬ 
byterian church. To him, however, the 1 ‘uritanism of his day 
owed its systematization and much of its force, 

CARTWRIGHT, WILLIAM (1611-1643), Unglish dramatist 
and divine, the sun of a country gentleman who had been reduced 
to keeping an inn, was born at Northway, Gloucestershire, in 
1611. Anthony a Wood, whose notice of Cartwright is in the 
nature of a panegyric, gives this account of his origin, which is 
probably correct, although it is contradicted by statements made 
in David Lloyd’s Manairs. He w.is educated at the free school 
of Cirencester, at Westminster school, and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he took his M.A. degree in 1635. He became, says 
Wood, “ the most florid and scraphical preacher in the uni¬ 
versity,” and ajjpears to have been no less admired as a reader 
in metaphysics. In 1642 he was made succentor of Salisbury 
cathedral, and in 1643 he was chosen junior proctor of the uni¬ 
versity. He died on the 20th of November of tlie same year. 
Cartwright was a “ son ’’ of Ben Jonson and an especial 
favourite with his contemporaries. The collected edition of his 
poems (1651) contains commendatory verses by Henry Lawes, 
who set some of his songs to music, by Izaak Walton, Alexander 
Brome, Henry Vaughan and others, and the king wore mourning 
on the day of his funeral. His plays are, with the exception of 


The Ordinary, extremely fantastic in plot, and stilted and 
artificial in treatment. They are: The Royal Slave (1636), 
produced by the students of Christ Church before the king and 
queen, with music by Henry Lawes; The Lady Errant (acted, 
t^35“t636 ; printed, 1651); I’/ie or Lowe's C’whwD (printed 
1651). In The Ordinary (1635 ?) he produced a comedy of real 
life, in imitation of Jonson, representing pot-house society. It 
is reprinted in Dodsley’s Old Plays (ed. Hazlitt, vol. xii.). 

CARUCATE, or Carkucate (from the Med. Lat. carrucata, 
from earruca, a wlieeled plough), a measure of land, based 
probably on the area that could be ploughed by a team of oxen in 
a year; hence “ carucage ” means a tax levied on each “ caru- 
cate ” of land (see Hide). 

CAR^PANO, a town and port of the state of Bermudez, 
Venezuela, 65 m. N.F.. of the city of f’umana. Pop. (1908, 
estimate) 8600. Canipano is situated o;i the Caribbean coast 
at the opening of two valleys, and is a port of call for several 
regular steamship lines. Its mean annual tcmpcruturc is 81° F., 
but the climate is healthy, because of its open situation on the 
coast. The country immediately behind the town is rough, 
but there is a considerable export of cacao, co4^, sugar, cotton, 
timber and rum. 

CARDS, KARL GUSTAV (1789-1869), German physiologist 
and psychologist, distinguished also as an art critic and a land¬ 
scape painter, was born and educated at Leipzig. After a course 
in chemi.stry, he began the systematic study of medicine and in 
1811 became a Priwfl/ docent. On the subject which he selected 
(comparative anatomy) no lectures liad previously been given 
at Leipzig, and Cams soon established a reputation as a medk;.l 
teacher. In the war of 1813 he was director of the military 
hospital at J’falTcnd^'f, near Leipzig, and in 1814 profes.sor to tlic 
new medical college at Dn-sden, where he spent the remainder 
of his life. He was made royal physician in 1827, and a privy 
councillor in 1862, He died on the 28th of July 1869. In 
philosophy Cams belonged to the school of Schelling, and his 
works are thoroughly impregnated with the spirit of that system. 
He regarded inherited tendency as a proof that the cell has a 
certain psychic life, and pointed out tliat individual differences 
arc less marked in the lower than in the higher organisms. Of 
his many works the most important are:— Grimdzu^e dvr 
ver^lcichenden Anatumie uiid PItysiologir (Dresden, 1828); 
System der Physiologic (2nd ccl., 1847-1849); Psyche; sur 
Entwickelungsgesduchle der Seek (1846, 3rd ed. Stuttgart, i860); 
Physis, sur Geschiehte des leiblicheti Lehens (Stuttgart, 1851); 
Natur und Idee (Vienna, 1861); Symlmlik des menschlichcn 
Gestalts (Leipz.,|§853, 2nd ed., 1857); Atlas der Kranioshof>ie 
(2nd ed. Leipz., 1864); VergUiehende. Psychologic (Vienna, 1866). 

Sec Ills autobiography. Lehenscriiviertingcii mid Denkwardkkeiten 
(4 vols., 1865-1866); K. von Reichunbacb, Odisrhe. Ermedetmifrn 
an die Henen Protessoren Porilage . . . und Hofrath Cams (185(1). 
His England und Schottland im Jahre was tiauslatod by S. C. 
Davison (1840). 

CARDS, MARCUS AURELIUS, Roman emperor A.n. 282-283, 
was bom probably at Narbona (more correctly, Narona) in 
Illyria, but was educated at Rome. He was a senator, and had 
filled various civil and military posts before ho was appointed 
prefect of the praetorian guards by the emperor Probus, after 
whose murder at Sirttiium he was proclaimed emperor by the 
soloiers. Although Carus severely avenged the death of Probus, 
he was himself suspected of having been an accessory to the 
deed. He does not seem to have returned to Rome after his 
accession, but contented himself with an announcement of the 
fact to the senate. Bestowing the title of Caesar upon his sons 
Carinus and Numerianus, he left Carinus in charge of the western 
portion of the empire, and look Numerianus with him on the 
expedition against the I’crsians which had been contemplated by 
Probus. Having defeated the Quadi and Sarmatians on the 
Danube, Carus proceeded through Tbrace and Asia Minor, 
conquered Mesopotamia, pressed on to Seleucia and Ctesiphon, 
and carried his arms beyond the Tigris. But his hopes of further 
conquest were cut short by his death. One day, after a violent 
storm, it was announced that he was dead. His death was var¬ 
iously attributed to disease, the effects tjf lightmug, or a wound 
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received in a campaign against the Huns; but it seems more 
probable that he was murdered by the soldiers, who were averse 
from further campaigns against Persia, at toe instigation of 
Am us Aper, prefect of the praetorian guard. Cams seems to 
have belied the hopes entertained of him on his accession, and 
to have developed into a morose and suspicious tyrant. 

CH, 

CARVACROL, or Cymophenol, C,„HibOH, or 


a constituent of the ethereal oil of Origanum hirtum, oil of thyme, 
oil obtained from pepperwort and wild bergamot. It may 
be synthetically prepared by the fusion of cymol sulphonic 
acid with caustic potash; by the action of nitrous acid on 
1-methyl-2-amino-4-propyl benzene; by prolonged healing 
of 5 parts of camphor with i part of iodine; or by heating 
ca^ol with glacial phosphoric acid. It is extracted from 
Origanum oil by means of a lo % pota.sh solution. It is a thick 
oil which sets at - 20° C. to a mass of crystals of melting point 0° C, 
and boiling point 2,36-237" C. Oxidation with ferric chloride 
converts it into dicarvacrol, whilst phosphoras pentachloridc 
transforms it into chlorcymol. 

CARVAJAL, ANTONIO FERNANDEZ (d. 1659), a Portuguese 
Marano (y.».) or Crypto-Jew, who came to England in the reign 
of Charles I. He was the first “ endenizened ” Jew in England, 
and by his extensive trade with the West Indies rendered con¬ 
siderable services to the Commonwealth. Besides his commercial 
value to Cromwell, Carviijal was politically useful also, for he 
acted as “intelligencer.” When Manasseh ben Israel in 1655 
petitioned for the return of the Jews who had been expelled 
by Edward I., Carvajal took part in the agitation and boldly 
avowed his Judaism. Carvajal may be termed the founder 
of the Anglo-Jewish community. He died in 1659. 

See I.UCHTI Wolf. "The J'irst English Jew," Traus. Jewish 
Historical tioiiety, ii. 14. 


CARVAJAL, LUISA DE (1568-1614), Spanish missionary in 
England, was bom at Jaraicejo in Estremadura on the 2nd of 
January 1568. Her father, Don Francisco dc Carvajal, was the 
head of an old and wealthy family which produced many men 
of note. Her mother, Dona Maria, lielonged to the powerful 
hou.se of Mendoza. Both were people of pious character. The 
mother died in 1572 from a fever contracted while vi.siting the 
poor, and the father took the disea.se from his wife, and died of it. 
Luisa and a brother were left to the care of their grand-aunt 
Maria Chacon, govcmes.s of the young^iltoen of Philip II. 
On her death they passed to the care offiheir maternal uncle, 
Francisco Hurtado do Mendoza, count of Almazan. The 
count, who was named viceroy of Navarre by Philip II., was an 
able public servant in whom religious zeal was carried to the 
point of inhuman a.sceticism. His niece attracted his favour 
by her manifest disposition to the religious life; she sent her 
own share of dinner to the poor, ate broken meats, wore a chain 
next her skin, and invited humiliation ; and at the age of seven¬ 
teen she was instructeci by the count to make a surrender of her 
will to two female servants whom he set over her, and by whom 
she was repeatedly scourged while nuked, trampled upon and 
otherwise ill-treated. But when Luisa came of age she refused 
to enter a religious house, and decided to devote herself to the 
conversion of England. The execution of the Jesuit emissary 
priest, Henry Walpole, in 1596 had moved her deeply, and she 
prepared her-self by leaming;_English and by the study of divinity. 
A lawsuit with her brother caused temporary delay, but she 
secured her share of the family fortune, which she devoted to 
founding a college for English Jesuits at Louvain; it was 
transferred to Watten near Saint Omer in 1612, and lasted till 
the suppression of the Order. In 1605 she was allowed to go to 
EnglMd. She established herself under the protection of the 
Spanish ambassador, whose house was in the Barbican. Frorii 
this place of safety she carried on an active and successful propa¬ 
ganda. She made herself conspicuous by her attentions to toe 

Gunpowder Plot prisoners,and won converts,partly by persuasion, 

partly by helpii^ women of the very poorest class in childbirto, 


and taking chaige of toe children. Her activity attracted toe 
attention of the authorities, and she was arrested in 1608. But 
toe protection of the Spanish ambassador Zuniga, and the desire 
of King James I. to stand well with Spain, secured her release. 
In 1613, while staying at a house in Spitalficlds, where she had 
in fact set up a disguised nunnery, she was arrested with all the 
inmates by the pursuivants of Abbot, archbishop of I'anterbury, 
who had been on the watch for some time. Her release was again 
secured by the new .Spanish ambassador Gondomar, who played 
with effect on the weakness of King James. By this time, 
however, the Spanish authorities had begun to discover that 
she was a political danger to them, and recalled her. Luisa, 
who had hoped for the crown of martyrdom, was bitterly dis¬ 
appointed, and resisted the order. Before she could be farced 
to obey she died in the Spanish ambassador’s house on her 
birthday, the 2nd of January 1614. Her body remained as on 
object of admiration for months till it was carried Irnck to Spain. 

_ The oriRinal authority for the life of Luisa de Carvajal is La Vida v 
\rirtudes de la Venerable Vtrgen Uuia Luisa de Carvajal y Mendoea 
(Madrid, 1632), by the Licentiate Lorenzo MuOoz. It is founded 
on lier ow|n paiiers eollected by her EnglLsh confc-ssor Michael Wal 
poll'. It is largely autobiograpbicul. and contains some examples 
of her verse. The Vida y Virtndii is summarized by Southey in 
his LcUer\ from Spain and Potliigal (1808). A life was written by 
Lady Oeorgi.ma Fullerton (1873), in which much that i.s shocking to 
modern sentiment is concealed. See also Qmtre Portraits de femmes, 
by La Comtessc R. de Cotirson (Paris, 1895). There are several 
re-ferences to Luisa de Carvajal in the Pecords of the Pnglish Perndnee 
of the Society of Jesus, by Jlenry Foley (1877-1883). (D, 11.) 

CARVER, JOHN (1575 ?-i62i), one of the “ Pilgrim Fathers,” 
first governor of the Plymouth colony in America, was born, 
probably in Nottinghamshire, England, about 1575. Owing 
to religious persecution at home he took refuge in Holland 
about 1607, and eventually became a deacon in the church at 
Leiden of which John Robinson was the pastor. In rfiso he 
emigrated to America in the “ Mayflower,” and founded the 
Plymouth colony. Before leaving England he had probably 
been elected governor; after the signing of the famous “ Com¬ 
pact ” this election was confirmed; and on the 23rd of March 
1620 (1621 N.S.) Carver was re-elected for the ensuing year. 
Early in April, however, he died from the cffoels of sunstroke. 

CARVER, JONATHAN (e. 7725-1780), American traveller, 
was born probably in Canterbury, Connecticut. The date 
usually given for his birth, 1732, is now considered too late, since 
he was apparently married in 1746. In early life he followed the 
trade of a shoemaker and subsequently served with the pro¬ 
vincial forces in the P'rench and Indian wars. According to 
his “ Journal ” he conceived the idea, after the peace of 1763, 
of exploring Great Britain's newly acquired territory in the 
north-west. He is said to hpe set out in 7766, journeyed west¬ 
ward bjf way of the Straits of Mackinac and the P'ox and 
Wisconsin rivers to the Mississippi, viewed the Falls of 
St Anthony, lived for some time among the Indians, and received 
from them a grant of 100 sq. m. of territory between the Missis¬ 
sippi and St Croix rivers. Returning east in 1768 by way of the 
north shore of Lake Superior he proceeded in 7769 to England, 
where he presented a letter ol introduetic.n to Benjamin Franklin, 
and made vain efforts to interest the board of trade in his in¬ 
vestigations. In 1778 there was published in London what 
purported to be his own narrative of his explorations under the 
title of Trmiels through the Interior Parts of North America in 
the Years 1766,1767 and 1768, ]t had on immediate success, 
was translated into French, German and Dutch, and was long 
generally accepted as a truthful narrative of his travels and 
observations, and os one of the liighest authorities on the manners, 
customs and language of the Indians of the northern Mississippi 
valley. Carver died in London on the 31st of January 1780^ 
having married a second tune in England although his first wife 
was still living in America. 

Soon after his death a new edition of the Travels was brought 
out by toe well-known Quaker physician and author, Dr John 
Coal^ Lettsom (1744-1815), who “edited” toe work and 
furnished a biographical introduction. Some doubt seems to 
have been early entertained as to toe real authorship of the 
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work, Oliver Wolcott in 17Q2 writing to Jedediah Morse, the 
geographer, that (Carver was too unletterecl to have written it, 
and that in his belief the book was the work of some literary 
hack. Careful investigation of Indian life and north-western 
histopf, notably by If. R. Schoolcraft in 182,^, William H. 
Keating in his narrative of Major Long’s Expedition (1824), 
and Robert Greenhow in his History of Oregon (1844), showed 
a remarkable similarity between the Travels and the aceounts 
of several J'rench authorities, but these criticisms were scarcely 
noticed by later writers. Finally Professor E. 0 . Bourne, in a 
paper contributed to the American Historical Rn'inv for January 
iqo6, proved beyond dispute that the bulk of Carver's alleged 
narrative was merely a close paraphrase of Charlevoix's Journal, 
].a Uontan's Hew Voyages to North America, and James Adair's 
History of the American Indians. Professor Bourne’s theory 
is that the entire book wiis probably the work of the facile 
Dr Lettsom, whose personal relations with Carver are knt>wn 
to have been intimate, the “ journal ” alone, which constituted 
an inconsiderable part of the whole, having been, in part, 
founded on Carver's random notes and recollections. 

Sis: also J. G. Goillri'y, Jonathan Carver; His Travels in the 
Sorth-west, /^(id-iydS (.No. 5 of the Parkman Club I’ublications, 
Milwaiiki’c, W’is., and Daniel S. Durrie, “Captain Jonathan 

Carver and (he rar\ er Grant,’’ in vol. vi. of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society's Collections (1872). 

CARVING. To carve (A.S. ceorfan ; connected with Gr. 
yfitl<l>uv) is to cut, whatever the material; but apart from 
the domestic sense of carving meat, the word is more parti¬ 
cularly associated with the art of sculpture. The name of 
sculptor (see ScttLP'iUKE) is commonly reserved for the great 
mitsters of the art, especially in stone and marble, while that of 
carver is given to the artists or workmen who execute the sub- 
tirdinate decorations of architecture. The word is also specitvlly 
applied to .sculpture in ivory (q.v.) and its substitutes, and in 
wood (see Wool i-Cakvino) and other soft materials (see also Gem). 

CARVING AND GILDING, two allied operations which for¬ 
merly were the most prominent features in the important 
industry of frame-making. The craftsmen who pursued the 
occupation were known as “ carvers and gilders,’’ and the terms 
still continue to lx: the recognized trade-name of frame-making, 
iilthough very little of the ornamentation of frame-work is now 
accomplished by carving, and much of the so-called gilt orna¬ 
ment is produced without the use of gold. 'I’he trade has to do 
primarily with the frames of pictures, engravings and mirrors, 
but many of the light decorative fittings of houses, finished in 
“ composition ’’ and gilt work, are also entrusted to the carver 
and gilder. Fashion in picture frames, like all fashions, fluctuates 
greatly. Mouldings of the prevailing sizes and patterns are 
generally manufactured in special factories, and supplied in 
lengths to carvers and gilders ready for use. A large, proportion 
of such raouldingi^«pecially those of a cheaper and inferior 
quality, are madpakbiGermany. What is distinctively known 
as a “ German ” nlNiilAing is a cheap imitation of gilt work made 
by lacquering ovett wtmurface of a white metallic foil. German 
artisans arc al.so tHiccessful in the preparation of imitation 
of veneers of rosewpod, mahogany, walnut and other orna¬ 
mental woods. The more expensive mouldings are either in 
wood (such as oak or mahogany), in veneers of any expensive 
ornamental wood, or real gilt. 

A brief outline of the method of making a gilt frame, enriched 
with composition ornaments, may be ttiken as a characteristic 
example of the operations of the frame-maker. The foundation 
of siich a frame is soft pine wood, in which a moulding of the 
required size and section is roughly run. To prevent warping 
the moulding is, or -ought to be, made from two or more pieces 
of wood glued together. The moulding is “ whitened up,” or 
prepared for gilding by covering it with repeated coatings of a 
mixture of finely powdered whiting and size. When a sufficient 
thickness of the whitening mixture has been applied, the whole 
surface is carefully smoothed off with pumice-stone and glass- 
papter, care being taken to keep the angles and curves clear and 
sharp. Were a plain gilt moulding only desired, it would now 
be ready for gilding; but when the frame is to be enriched 


it first receives the composition ornaments. Composition, or 
“ compo,” is a. mixture of fine glue, white resin, tmd linseed oil 
well boiled together, with as much rolled and sifted whiting 
added a« makes the whole into a doughy mass while hot. This 
composition is worked in a hot state into moulds of boxwood, 
and so pressed in as to take up every ornamental detail. On its 
removal from the mould all superfluous matter is trimmed away, 
and the ornament, while yet soft and plastic, is laid on the 
moulding, and fitting into all the curves, &c., is fixed with glue. 
The ornamental surface so prepared quickly sets and becomes 
very hard and brittle. When very large bold ornaments are 
wanted for frames of unusual size they are moulded in papier 
mdche. Two methods of laying on gold—oil-gilding and water¬ 
gilding—-are practised, the former being used for frames broken 
up with enrichments. For oil-gilding the moulding is prepared 
with two coats of fine thin size to fill the pores of the wood, 
and afterwards it rtx’eives a coat of oil gold-size, which consists 
of a mixture of boiled linseed oil and ochre. When this gold- 
size is in a “ tacky ” or “ sticky ” condition, gold-leaf is laid on 
and carefully pressed over and into all parts of the surface ; and 
when covered with a coat of finish-size the gilding is complete. 
Water-gilding is applied to plain mouldings and all considerable 
unbroken surfaces, and is finished either “ matt ” or burnished. 
For these styles of work the mouldings arc properly sized, and 
after the size (which for “ matt ” is red in colour and for burnish 
blue) is dry the gold is laid on with water. Matt-work is pro¬ 
tected with one or two co.ats of finish-size ; but burnished gold 
is finished only by polishing with an agaK- burnisher—no size 
or water being allowed to touch such surfaces. The mitring up 
of frames, the mounting and fitting up of paintings, engravings, 
&c., involve too many minor operations to be noticed here in 
detail; but these, with the cuttitig and fitting of glass, cleaning 
and repairing pictures and prints, and similar operations, ail 
occup)’ the attention of the carver and gilder. 

CARY, ALICE (1820-1871), and PHOEBE (1824-1871), 
Ainerican poets, were born at Mount Healthy, near Cincinnati, 
Ohio, respectively on the 26th of April 1820 and the 4lh of 
September 1824. Their education was largely self-acquired, 
and their work in literature was always done in unbroken com¬ 
panionship. Their poems were first collected in a volume 
entitled Poems of Alice and Phoebe Carey [.or] (1850). In 1850- 
1851 they tpcmoved to New York, where the two sisters,befriended 
by Rufj* W. Griswold (1815-1857), the i/Masi-dictator of American 
verse, and Horace Greeley, occupied a prominent position in 
literary circles. In z|p8-i86q Alice Cary served for a short 
time as the first piWclent of Sorosis, the first woman's club 
organized in New York. Alice, who was much the more volu¬ 
minous writer of the two, wrote prose sketches and novels, now 
almo.st forgotten, and various volumes of verse, notably The 
lamer s Diary (1868). Her lyrical poem. Pictures of Memory, 
was much admired by Edgar Allan Poe. Phoebe published two 
volumes of poems (1854 and 1868), but is best known as the 
author of the hymn “ Nearer Home,” beginning “ One sweetly 
solemn thought,” written in 1852. Alice died in New ^’ork City 
on the i2th of February 1871, and Phoebe in Newport, Rhode 
Island, on the 31st of July of the same year. The collected Poetical 
Works of Alice and Phoebe Cary were published in Boston in i886. 

See Mrs Mary Clcmraer Ames’s Memorial of .ilice and Phoebe Cary 
(New York, 1873). 

CARY, ANNIE WUISE (1842- ), American singer, was 

bom in Wayne, Maine, on the 22nd of October 1842. She studied 
in Milan, and made her d^but as an'operatic contralto in Copen- 
liagen in 1868. She had a .successful F.uropean career for several 
years, singing in Stockholm, Paris and London, and made 
her New York first appearance in 1870. She only once re¬ 
turned to Europe for a brilliant Russian tour, and until she 
retired in 1882, on her marriage to Charles M. Raymond, she was 
the most popular singer in America. 

CARY, HENRY FRANCIS (1772-1844), English author and 
translator, was born at Gibraltar on the 6th of December 1772, 
the son of a captain in the army. He was educated at the 
grammar schools of Rugby, Sutton Coldfield and Birmingham, 
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and at Christ Church, Oxford, which he entered in 1790, He 
took holy orders, and was presented in 1797 to the vicarage of 
Abbott’s Bromley in Staffordshire. This benefice he held till 
his death. In 1800 he was also presented to the vicarage of 
^ Kingsbury in Warwickshire. While still at school he had become 
a regular contributor to the Gentleman's Afagatine, and had 
published a volume of Sonnets and Odes. At Christ Church he 
devoted much time to the study of French and Italian literature; 
and the fruits of these studies appeared in the notes to his clasric 
translation of Dante. The version of the Inferno was published 
in 1805, together with the original text. Soon afterwards Cary 
moved to London, where be became reader at Berkeley chapel, 
and subsequently lecturer at Chiswick and curate of the Savoy. 
His version of the whole IHvina Commedia did not appear till 
1814. It was published at Cary's own expense, us the publisher 
refused to undertake the risk, owing to the failure incurred over 
the Inferiw, The translation was brought to the notice of 
Samuel Rogers by Thomas Moore. Rogers made some additions 
to an article on it by Ugo Foscolo in the KdMur^h Review. 
This article, and prai.se bestowed on the work by Coleridge in a 
lecture at the Royal Institution, led to a general acknowledg¬ 
ment of its merit. Cary’s Dante thus gradually took its place 
among standard works, passing through four editions in the 
translator’s lifetime. It has the great merits of accuracy, 
idiomatic vigour and readableness ; it preserves the sincerity and 
vividness of the original; and, although many rivals have since 
appeared in the field, it still holds an honourable place. Its 
blank verse, however, cannot represent the clo.sc-woven texture 
and the stately music of the ter^a rima of tlic original. In 
1824 Car)’ published a translation of The Birds of Aristophanes, 
and, about 1834, of the Odes of Pindar. In 1826 he was appointed 
assistant-librarian in the British Museum, a post w'hich he held 
for about eleven years. He resigned because the appointment 
of keeper of the printed books, which should hu\’c been his in 
the ordinary course of promotion, was refused him when it fell 
vacant. In 1841 a crown pension of £200 a year, obtained 
through the efforts of Samuel Rogers, was conferred on him. 
Cary’s Lives of the Early French Poets, and l.ives of English Poets 
(from Johnson to Henry Kirke White), intended as a continuation 
of Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, were published in a collected form 
in 1846. He died in London on the 14th of August 1844, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

A memoir was publislied hy his son. Henry Cary, in 1847. 

CARYATIDES (Latinized from the Greek; the plural of 
Caryatis, i.e. a woman of Caryae in La^nia), in architecture, 
the term given to the draped female nPres used for piers or 
support!!, as found in the porticos of the Erechtheum and of the 
Treasury of Cnidus at Delphi (see Greek Art, fig. 17). 

CAR'YL, JOSEPH (1602-1673), English Nonconformist divine, 
was bom in London in 1602. He graduated at Exeter College, 
Oxford, and became preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. He frequentiy 
preached before the Long Parliament, and was a member of 
the Westminster Assembly in 1643. By order of the parliament 
he attended Cliarles 1 . in Holmhy House, and in 1650 he was 
sent with John Owen to accompany Cromwell to Scotland. 
In 1662 he was ejected from his church of St Magnus near 
Ixmdon Bridge, but continued to minister to an Independent 
congregation in London till his death in March 1673, when 
Jolm Owen succeeded him. His piety and learning are displayed 
in his ponderous commentary on Job (12 vols., 4to., 1651-1666; 
2nd ed., 2 vols., fol. 1676-1677). 

CARYOPHYLLACEAE, a botanical order of dicotyledonous 
plants, containing about 60 genera with 1300 species, and 
widely distributed, espiecially in temperate, alpine and arctic 
regions. The plants are herbs, sometimes becoming shrubby at 
the base, with opposite, simple, generally uncut leaves and 
swollen nodes. The main axis ends in a flower (definite inflor¬ 
escence), and flower-bearii^ branches are borne one on each 
side by which the branching is often continued (known technic¬ 
ally as a dichasial cyme). The flowers are regular, with four or 
five sepals which are free or joined to form a tube in their lower 
portion, the same number of petals, free and springing from below 


the ovary, twice as many stamens, inserted with the petals, 
and a pistil of two to five carpels joined to form an ovary con¬ 
taining a large number of ovules on a central placenta and bearing 



Fic. I.—Stitcliwort (Stctlaria Holnstea) niit. size, i, Flower 
cut vertically; 2, seed; 3. same cut vertically; 4, same cut 
horizontally. 

two to five styles; the ovary is one-celled or incompletely 
partitioned at the base into three to five cells ; honey is secreted 
at the base of the stamens. The fruit is a capsule containing a 
large number of small seeds and opening by apical teeth; the 
seed contains a floury endosperm and a curved embryo. 

The order is divided into two well-defined tribes which are 



Fjg. 2.—I, Flowering shoot of Pink {T)ianthis) ; 2, horizontal plan 
of flower; 3, flower in vertical section. 


distinguished by the character of the flower and the arrangements 
for ensuring pollination. 

Tribe I. Alsineae : the sepals are free and the flowers are open, 
with spreading petals, and the honey which is secreted at the 
base of the stamens is exposed to the visits of short-tongued 
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insects, such as flies and small bees; the petals are white in 
colour. It includes several British ijenera, Crrasiium (mtmse- 
ear chickweed), Stellaria (fig. l) 
(stitchwort and chickweed), 
Arenaria (sandwort), Sagina 
(pearlwort), Spergula (spurrey) 
and Spergularia (sandwort 
spurrey). 

Tribe II. Sileneae ; the sepals 
arc joined below to form a 
narrow tube, in which stand the 
long claws of the petals and the 
stamens, partly closing the tube 
and rendering the honey in¬ 
accessible to all but long-tongued 
insects such as the larger bees and 
l.epidoptera. The flowers are 
often red. It includes several 
British genera Dianllms (pink) 
(fig. 2), Silene (catchfly, bladder 
campion). Lychnis (campion, L. 
Flos-Cuculi is ragged robin), and 
(iithago or Agroslemma (corn 
cockle). Several, such as Lychnis 
vespertina, Silene nutans and 
others, are night-flowering, open¬ 
ing their flowers and becoming scented in the evening or at 
night, when they are visited by night flying-moths. 

The plants of this order are of little or no economic value; 
soap-wort, Saponaria officinalis, forming a lather in water was 
formerly oflicinal, Dianlhus (carnation and pink) Gypsophila, 
Lychnis and others are garden plants. 

CASABIANCA, RAPHAEL, Comtf. ije (1738-1825), French 
general, was descended from a noble tlorsican family. In 1769 
he took the side of France against Genoa, then mi.stress of the 
island. In 1793, having entered the service of the revolutionary 
government, he was appointed lieutenant-general in Corsica in 
place of Pascale Paoli, who was outlawed for intrigues with 
England. For his defence of Calvi against the English he was 
appointed general of division, and he served in Italy from 1794 
to 1798. After the 18th of Bruimiire he entered the senate and 
was made count of the empire in 1806. In 1814 he joined the 
party of Louis XVI 11 ., rejoined Napoleon during the Hundred 
Day.s, and in 1819 succeeded again in entering the chamber of 


a, I’istil of Ceraslium /littu- 
itini i\it verticallv; 0, iini- 
lociil.ir or monothecal ovary ; 
p. live central placenta; g. 
ovules ; s, styles. 

h, Tlie .same cut horizontally, 
and the halves separated so as 
to show the interior of the 
cavity of the ovary 0, with the 
free central jilaccnta p, covered 
with ovules g. 


peers. 

His nephew. Louts tie Casabianca (1752-1798), entered the 
French naiy, served in the convoy of the French troops sent to 
aid the revolted American colonics, and took part in various 
naval actions off the North American coast. He became captain 
in 1790, represented Corsica in the Convention, and then received 
command of the Orient, which at the battle of the Nile bore 
the flag of Admiral Brucys. When the latter was killed, Casa¬ 
bianca took command, and rather than surrender blew up his 
ship after the crew had been saved. His son, Giacomo Jocanle, 
a boy of ten years of age, refused to leave the ship and died 
with his father. This heroic act was tlte theme of poems 
by Ecouchard Lebrun and Andre Chenier, as well as by Mrs 
Piemans. 

CASABLANCA {Dor el Baida, “ the white house”), a seaport 
on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, in 3,3° 27' N., 7° 46' W. It 
is a wool and grain port for central Morocco, chiefly for the 
provinces of Tadla and Shawia. Third in importance of the 
towns on the Moorish coast, unimpeded by bar or serious rocks, 
the roadstead is exposed to the north-west winds. There is 
anchorage for steamers in 5 to 6 fathoms. Vessels were loaded 
and discharged by lighters from the beach. In May 1907 the 
construction began of harbour works which afford sheltered 
accommodation for ships at all states of the tide. The value of 
the foreign trade of the port for the period 1897-1907 was about 
^750,000 a year. A railway to Ber Reshid, the first section of a 
liiie intended to tap the rich agricultural region of which Ca.sa- 
blanca is the port, was opened in September 1908, being the first 


railway built in Morocco. The population, about 20,000, includes 
numerous foreign merchants, Pranciscan and Protestant missions, 
and a consular corps. Built by the Portuguese upon the site 
of the once prosperous town of Anfa, which they had destroyed 
in 1468, Casablanca was held by them for some time, till trouble^ 
with the natives compelled tliem to abandon it. In August 
1907, in consequence of the murder of a number of French and 
.Spanish workmen eng^ed on the harbour works, the town was 
bbmbardcd and occupied by the French (see Morocco : History). 

CASALE MONFERRATO, a town and episcopal see of Pied¬ 
mont, Italy, in the province of Alessandria, 21 m. N.N.W. by 
rail from the town of Alessandria. Pop. (n>oi) 18,874 (town); 
31,370 (commune). It lies in the plain on the right bank of the 
Po, 377 ft. above sea-level, and is a junction for Mortara, Vercelli, 
Chivasso and Asti; it is also connected by steam tramways 
with Alessandria, Vercelli and Montemagno. 'i'hc fine Lombard 
Romanesque cathedral, originally founded in 742, was rebuilt 
in the early 12th century and consecrated in tio6 ; it suffered 
from restoration in 1706, but has been brought back to its original 
form. It contains some good pictures. The church of S. 
Domenico is a good Renaissance edifice, and there are some fine 
palaces. The church of S. llario is said to occupy the site of a 
pagan temple, but tlie name of the ancient town (if any) which 
occupied this site is not known. About 10 m. distant is the 
Sacro Monte di Grca, with eighteen chapels on its slopes con¬ 
taining terra-cotta groups of statues, resembling those at Varallo. 
Gasale Monferrato was given by Charlemagne to the church of 
Vercelli, but obUiined its liberty from Frederick 1 . (Barbaro.ssa). 
It was sacked by the troops of Vercelli, Alessandria and Milan 
in 1215, hut rebuilt and fortified in 1220. It fell under the power 
of its marquises in 1292, and became the chief town of a small 
state. In 15,36 it passed to the Gonzagas of Mantua, who fortified 
it very strongly. It has since been of considerable importance 
as a fortress : it successfully resisted the Austrians in 1849, and 
was strengthened in 1852. There is a large Portland cement 
factory here. 

CASAMARI, a Cistercian abbey in the province of Romo, 
6 m. E.S.E. of Veroli. It marks the site of Cereatae, the birth¬ 
place of Marius, afterwards known, as inscriptions attest, as 
(kn-eatae Marianae, having been separated perhaps by the 
triumvirs, from the territory of Arpinum. We find it under 
the early empire as an independent aimmunity. The abbey is 
a fine example of Burgundian early-Gothic (1203-1217), 
paralleled in Italy by Fossanuova alone (which is almost con¬ 
temporary with it), aujA is very well preserved. 

Sec C. Enlart, " On^es francHises de rarchitccture gothique cn 
Italie" (Bihlinlhique dcs holes /ranfaises d'Athitus et dt Home, fasc. 
06), (Pans, 1894). 

CASANOVA DE SEINGALT, GIOVANNI JAOOPO(t72.5-x798), 
Italian adventurer, was born at Venice in 1725. His father 
belonged to an ancient and even noble family, but alienated 
his friends by embracing the dramatic profession early in life. 
He made a runaway marriage with Zanetta Farusi, the beautiful 
daughter of a Venetian shoemaker; and Giovanni was their 
eldest child. When he was but a year old, his parents, taking a 
journey to London, left him in charge of his grandmother, 
who, perceiving his precocious and lively intellect, had him 
educated far above her means. At sixteen he passed his ex¬ 
amination and entered the seminary of St Cyprian in Venice, 
from which he was expelled a short time afterwards for some 
scandalous and immoral conduct, which would have cost him his 
liberty, had not his mother managed .somehow to procure him a 
situation in the household of the Cardinal Acquaviva. He made 
but a short stay, however, in that prelate’s establishment, all 
restraint being irksome to his wayward disposition, and took 
to travelling. Then began that existence of adventure and 
intrigue which onlv ended with his death. He visited Rome, 
Naples, Corfu and (Wstantinople. By turns joumali.st, preacher, 
abW, diplomatist, he was nothing very long, except homme d 
bonnes fortunes, which profession he cuhivated till the end of his 
days. In 1755, having returned to Venice, he was denounced 
as a spy and imprisoned. On the ist of November 1756 he 
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succeeded in escapinp, and made his way to Paris. Here he was 
made director of the .state lotteries, gained much financial 
reputation and a considerable fortune, and frequented the 
society of the mo.st notable French men and women of the dav. 
, t 7,‘)9 he set out again on his travels. He visited in turn the 

Netherlands, South Germany, Switzerland—where he made the. 
acquaintance of Voltaire,—Savoy, southern France, Florence— 
whence he was expelled,—and Rome, where the pope gave him 
the order of the Golden Spur. In 1761 he returned to Paris, 
and for the next four or five years lived partly here, partly in 
Kngland, South Germany and Italy. In 17^4 he was in Berlin, 
where he refused the offer of a post made him by Frederick ll! 
He then travelled by way of Riga imd St Petersburg to Warsaw, 
where he was favourably received by King Stanislaus Ponia- 
towski. A scandal, followed by a duel, forced him to flee, and he 
returned by a devious route to Paris, only to find a letlre de 
cachet awaiting him, which drove him to seek refuge in Spain. 
Expelled from Madrid in 1769, he went by way of Aix—where he 
met Caglio.stro—to Italy once more. From 1774, with which 
year his memoirs close, he was a police spy in the service of the 
Vcnetitin ^inquisitors of state t but in 17S2, in consequence of a 
satirical libel on one of his patrician patrons, he had once more 
to go into exile. In 1785 he was appointed by Count Waldstein, 
an old Paris acquaintance, his librarian at the ch&teau of Dux 
in Bohemia. Here he lived until his death, which probably 
occurred on the 4th of June 1798. 

The main authority for Ca.sanova*s fife is his Mtifioires fi2 vots. 
Leipzig, i8z6-i83«_: later ed. in 8 vols., f'ans, i8«5), which were 
written at Dux. They are clever, well wTitten .-ukI, above all 
cynical, and interesting as a trustworthy picture of the morals and 
manners of the times. Among Casanova's other works may be 
mentioned Cmifutazione della storia del goveriw I'rneto d'Amelot 
de. la Hous.iayr (Amsterdam, 1760), an attempt to ingratiate himself 
with the Venetian government; and tin- Histoire of his escape from 
prison (Leipzig, 1788; reprinted Bordeaux, 1884; Eng. trans. 
by Villars, 1892). Ottmann's Jacob Casanova (Stuttgart, 1000) 
contains a bibliography. 

CASAS GRANDES (" Great Houses ”), a small village of 
Mexico, in the state of Chihuahua, situated on the Casas Grandes 
or San Miguel river, about 35 m. S. of Llanos and 150 m. N.W. of 
the city of Chihuahua. The railway from Ciudad JuArez to 
Terrazas passes through the town. It is celebrated for the 
ruin.s of early aboriginal buildings still extant, about half a mile 
from its present site. They arc built of “ sun-dried blocks of 
mud and gravel, aliout 22 in. thick, and of irregular length, gener¬ 
ally about 3 ft., probably formed and dried in situ.” The walls 
are in some places about 5 ft. thick, and they seem to have been 
plastered both inside and outside. The principal edifice extends 
800 ft. from north to south, and 250 ft. east to west; its general 
outline is rectangular, and it appears to have consisted of three 
separate piles united by galleries or lines of lower buildings. The 
exact plan of the whole is obscure, but the apartments evidently 
varied in size from mere closets to extensive courts. The walls 
still stand at many of the angles with a height of from 40 to 50 ft., 
and indicate an original elevation of .scvenil storevs, perhaps six 
or seven. At a disUnce. of about 450 ft. from the’main building 
are the substructions of a .smaller edifice, consisting of a series of 
rooms ranged round a square court, so that there are seven to 
each side besides a larger apartment at each corner. The age 
of these buildings is unknown, as they were already in ruins at the 
time of the Spanish Conquest. The whole district of Casas 
Grandes is further studded with artificial mounds, from which 
are excavated from time to time large numbers of stone axes, 
metates or corn-grinders, and earthem vessels of various kinds. 
These last have a white or reddish ground, with ornamentation 
in blue, red, brown or black, and are of much better manufacture 
than the modem pottery of the country. Similar ruins to those 
of Casas Grandes exist near the Gila, the Salinas, and the Colorado 
and it is protoble that they are all the erections of one people. 
Bancroft is disposed to assign them to the Moquis. 

Si-c vol. iv. of H. H. Bancroft’s The Native liaces of the Pacific 
State.s of North America, of which the principal authorities are the 
Noticias del Estado de Chihuahua of Esciidero, who visited the ruins 
in 1819; an article in the first volume of the Album Mexicano, the 


author of which was at Casas Grandes in 1842 ; and the Personal 
Narrative of Explorations and incidents in Texas, New hiexico, 
California, Sonora and Chihuahua (1854), by John Russell Bartlett, 
who explored the locality m 1851. 

CMAUBON, FLORENCE ESTIENNE MfiRIC (1599-1672), 
English classical scholar, son of Isaac Casaubon, was bom at 
Geneva on the 14th of August 1599. At an early age he joined 
his father in England, and completed his education at Eton 
and Oxford (B.A. 1618). His defence of his father against the 
attacks of certain Catholics (Pietas conlra maledicos pairii 
Nommts et Religwnis Uostes, 1621), secured him the notice and 
favour of James I., who conferred upon him a prebendal stall 
in Canterbury cathedral. He also vindicated his father's literary 
reputation against certain impostors who had published, under 
his name, a work on The Origin of Idolatry {Virtdicatio Patris 
adversus Impostorrs, 1624). During the Civil War he lived a 
retired life, and after its conclusion refused to acknowledge the 
authority of Cromwell, who, notwithstanding, requested him to 
write an “ impartial ” history of the events of the period. In 
spile of the tempting inducements held out, he declined, and also 
refused the post of inspector of the Swedish universities offered 
him by Queen Christina. After the Restoration, he was reinstated 
in his Ix'nefice, and devoted the rest of his life to literary 
work. He died at Canterbury on the 14th of July 1671. M^ric 
Casaubon’s reputation was overshadowed by that of his father; 
but his editions of numerous classical authors, and especially 
of the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius (also English translation, 
new ed. by W. H. D. Rouse, 1900), were highly valued. Among 
his other works may be mentioned: De Quatuor Unguis Cmn- 
mentatio (1650), Of the Necessity of Reformation (1664), On 
Credulity and Incredulity in Things natural, civil and (1668) 

CMAUBON, ISAAC (1559-1614), French (naturalized English) 
classical scholar, was bom at Geneva, on the i8lh of February 
i 559 i of French refugee parents. On the publication of the edict 
of January 1562, the family returned to France and settled at 
Crest in Dauphin^, where Arnaud Casaubon, Isaac's father, 
became minister of a Huguenot congregation. Till he was nine¬ 
teen, Isaac had no other instruction than what could he given 
him by his father during the years of civil war. Arnaud was 
away from home whole years together in the Calvinist comp, 
or the family were flying to the hills to hide from the fanatical 
bands of armed Catholics who patrolled the countrj'. I’lius 
it was in a cave in the mountains of Dauphine, after the massacre 
of St Bartholomew, that Isaac reccis td his first lesson in Greek, 
the text-book being Isocrates ad Drmonicum, 

At nineteen Isaac was sent to the Academy of Geneva, where 
he read Greek under Francis Portus, a native of Crete. Portus 
died in 1581, having recommended Casaubon, then only twenty- 
two, as his successor. At Geneva he remained as professor of 
Greek till 1596. Here he married twice, his second wife being 
Florence, daughter of the scholar-printer, Henri Estienne. 
Here, without the stimulus of example or encouragement, with 
few books and no a.ssistance, in a city peopled with religious 
refugees, and struggling for life against tlie troops of the Catholic 
dukes of Savoy, Casaubon made himself a consummate Greek 
scholar and master of ancient learning. His great wants at 
Geneva were books and the sympathy of learned associates. 
He spent all he could save out of his small salary in buying 
books, and in having copies made of such classics as were not 
then in print. Henri Estienne, Theodore de Beza (rector of 
the university and professor of theology), and Jacques Lect 
(Lectius), were indeed men of superior learning. But Henri 
in those last years of his life, was no longer the Estienne of the 
Thesaurus ; he was never at home, and would not suffer his son- 
in-law to enter his library. “ He guards his books,” writes 
Casaubon, “ as the griffins in India do their gold I ” Beza was 
engrossed by the cares of administration, and retained, at most 
an interest for theologic^ reading, while Lect, a lawyer and 
diplomatist, had left classics for the active business of the council. 
The sympathy and help which Casaubon’s native city could 
not afford him, he endeavoured to supply by cultivating the 
acquamtance of the learned of other countries. Geneva, as the 
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m?tropnlis nf Calvinism, received a constant succession of 
visitors. The continental tour of the young Englishman of birth 
w IS not complete without a visit to Geneva. It was there that 
('asaubon made the aetpiaintance of young Henry VVolton, the 
poet and diplomatist, who lodged in his house and borrowed 
his money. Of more consequence to Isaac Casaulxm was the 
acquaintance of Richard Thomson (“ Dutch ” Thomson), fellow 
of Clare College, Cambridge; for it was through Thomson that 
the attention of Joseph Scaliger, settled in 1593 at Leiden, 
was directed to Casaubon. Scaliger and Casaubon first ex¬ 
changed letters in 1594. Their intercour.se, which was wholly 
by letter, for they never met, passes through the stages of civility, 
admiration, esteem, regard and culminates in a lone of the 
tenderosf affection and mutual confidence. Influential French 
men of letters, the Protestant Jacques Bongars, the Catholic 
Jacques de Thou, and the Catholic convert Philippe Canaye, sieur 
du Kresni', aided him by presents of books and encouragement, 
and endeavoured to get him invited, in some capacity, to France. 

This was effected in 1396, in which year Casaubon accepted 
an invitation to the university of Montpellier, with the title of 
ronseiller du roi and professeur stipendie aux langues H bonnes 
lellres. In Montpellier he never took root. He held the professor¬ 
ship there only three years, with several prolonged absences. 
The hopes raised by his brilliant ri‘reption were disappointed ; 
he was badly treated by the authorities, by whom his salary 
was only paid very irregularly, and, finally, not at all. He was 
not, at any time, insensible to the attractions of teaching, and 
his lectures at Montpellier were followed not only by the students, 
but by men of mature age and position. But the love of know¬ 
ledge was gradually growing upon him, and he began to perceive 
that editing Greek books was an employment more congenial 
to his peculiar powers than teaching. At Geneva he had first 
tried his hand on some notes on Diogenes Laertius, on Tlieo- 
rritus and the New Testament, the last undertaken at his father's 
request. His d'but ns an editor had been a complete Strabo 
(1587), of which he was so ashamed afterwards that he apologized 
for its crudity to Scaliger, calling it “ a miscarriage.” This was 
followed by the text of Polyaenus, an edilio pritireps, 1589; a 
text of Aristotle, 1590 ; and a few notes contributed to Kstieiine’s 
editions of Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Pliny’s F.pistolae. 
It is not till we come to his edition of Theophrastus’s Characteres 
(1592), that we have a .specimen of that peculiar style of illus¬ 
trative commentary, at once apposite and profuse, which dis¬ 
tinguishes Casaubon among annotators. At the time of his 
removal to Montpellier he was engaged upon what is the capital 
work of his life, his edition of, and commentary on, Athenaeus. 

In 1598 we find Gasaubon at Lyons, superintending the 
passage of his Athenaeus through the press, for which he had 
been unable to find faeilitics at Montpellier. Here he lived in 
the house of Meric de Vicq, surinlendan! de la jusiiee, a Catholic, 
but a man of acquirements, who.se connexions were with the 
circle of liberal Catholics in Paris. In the suite of De Vicq 
Casaubon made a flying visit to Paris, and was presented to 
Henry IV. The king was very gracious, and said something 
about employing Casaubon’s services in the " restoration ” 
of the fallen university of Paris. Pull of hope he returned to 
Montpellier. In January 1599 he received a summons to repair 
to Paris. But the terms of the letter missive were so viigue that, 
though it bore the sign manual, Casaubon hesitated to act 
upon it. However, he resigned his chair at Montpellier, but 
instead of hastening to Paris, he lingered more than a year at 
Lyons, in I)c Vlk)6’8 house, where he hoped to meet the king, 
who was expectelAo visit the south. Nothing more was heard 
about the profe.ssAttihip, but instead he was summoned by 
Do Vicq, who was tllen in Paris, to come to him in all haste on 
an affair of importan«. 1 ’he business proved to be the Fontaine¬ 
bleau Conference. Casaubon allowed himself to be persuaded 
to sit as one of the referees who were to adjudicate on the 
challenge sent to Du Plessis Momay by Cardinal Duperron. By 
so doing he placed hiihself in a false position, as Scaliger said : 
“ Non debebat QM^bon interesse colloquio Plessiaeano; erat 
asinus inter simM#f'’aoctus inter imperitos” (Sealigerana 2®). 


The issue was so contrived that the Protestant party could not 
but be pronounced to be in the wrong. By concurring in the 
decision, which was unfavourable to Du Plcssis Momay,Casaubon 
lent the prestige of his name to a court whose verdict would 
without him have been worthless, and confirmed the suspicions ^ 
already current among the Reformed churches that, like his 
friend and patron, Canaye du Fresno, he was meditating abjura¬ 
tion. From this time forward he became the object of the hopes 
and fears of the two religious parties; the Catholics lavishing 
promises, and plying him with arguments ; the Reformed 
ministers insinuating that he was preparing to forsake a losing 
cause, and only higgling about his price. We now know enough 
of Casaubon’s mental history to know how erroneous were these 
computations of his motives. But, at the time, it was not 
possible for the immediate parties to the bitter controversy to 
understand the intermediate position between Genevan Calvin¬ 
ism and Ultramontanism to which Casaubon’s reading of the 
fathers had conducted him. 

Meantime the efforts of De Thou and the liberal Catholics 
to retain him in Paris were successful. The king repeated his 
invitation to Casaubon to settle in the capital, and assigned him 
a pension. No more was said about the university. The recent 
reform of the university of Paris had closed its doors to all but 
Catholics ; and though the chairs of the Collie de France were 
not governed by the statutes of the university, public opinion 
ran so violently .'igninst heresy, that Henry IV. dared not appoint 
a Calvinist to a chair, even if Ire had desired to do so. But it was 
designed that Casaubon should succeed' to the po.st of sul)- 
librarian of the royal library when it should become \’acant, 
and a patent of the reversion was made out in his far our. In 
November 1604 jean Gosselin died in extreme old age ; and . 
('asaubon succeeded him as sub-librarian, with a salary of 
400 livres in addition to his pension. 

In Paris Ca.sanbon remained till ifiio. These ten years were 
the brightest ))eriod of his life. He had attained the reputation 
of being, after Scaliger, the most learned man of the age,—an 
age in which learning formed the sole standard of literary merit, 
lie was placed above penury, though not in easy circumstances. 
He had such facilities for religious worship as a Huguenot could 
have, though he had to go out of the city to Hablon, and after¬ 
wards to Charenton, for them. He enjoyed the society of men 
of learning, or of men who took an interest in learned publica¬ 
tions. He had the best opportunities of seeing men of letters 
from foreign countries as they passed through Paris. Above 
all, he had ample facilities for using Greek books, both printed 
and in MS., the want of which he had felt painfully at Geneva 
and Montpellier, and which no other place hut Paris could at 
that period liave suppUod. 

In spite of all these advantages we find Casaubon restless, 
and ever framing schemes for leaving Paris, and settling elsewhere. 
It was known that he was open to offers, and offers came to him 
from various quarters,—from Nimes, from Heidelberg, from 
Sedan. His friends Lect and Giovanni Diodati wished, rather 
than hoped, to get him back to Geneva. The causes of (iasaulwn’s 
I discomfort in Paris were various, but the principal source of 
uneasiness lay in his religion. The life of any I luguenot in Paris 
was hardly secure at that time, for it was doubtful if the police 
of the city was strong enough to protect tliem against any sudden 
uprising of the fanatical mob, always ready to re-enact the St 
Bartholomew. But C^aubon was exposed to persecution of 
another sort. Ever since the Fontainebleau (.onference an 
impression prevailed that he was wavering. It was known 
that he rejected the oulee anti-popery opinions current in the 
Reformed churches j that he read the fathers, and wished for 
a church after the pattern of the primitive ages. He was given 
to understand that he could have a professorship only by re¬ 
cantation. When it was found tliat he could not be bought, he 
was plied by controversy. Henry IV., who liked (iisaubon 
personally, made a point of getting him to follow his own ex¬ 
ample. ‘By the king’s orders Duperron was untiring in his efforts 
to convert him. (jtsaubon’s knowledge of the fathers was tliat 
of a scholar, Duperron's that of an adroit polemkt; and the 
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scholar was driven to admit that the polemist was often too 
hard for him. These encounters mostly took place in the king’s 
library, over which the cardinal, in his capacity of uumonier, 
exercised some kind of authority ; and it was therefore impossible 
for fasaubon to avoid them. On the other hand, the Huguenot 
theologians, and especially Pierre du Moulin, chief pastor of the 
church of Paris, accused him of conceding too much, and of 
having departed already from the lines of strict Calvinistic 
orthodoxy. 

When the assassination of Henry IV. gave full rein to the 
Ultramontane party at court, the obsessions of Duperron 
became more importunate, and even menacing. It was now 
that Casauhon began to listen to overtures which had been 
faintly made before, from the bishops and the court of England. 
In October 1610 he came to England in the suite of the ambas¬ 
sador, Lord Wotton of Marley(brother of Casaulion’s early friend), 
an official invitation having Wn sent him by Richard Bancroft, 
archbishop of Canterbury. He had the most flattering reception 
from James 1 ., who was perpetually sending for him to discuss 
theologietil matters. The English l)ishops were equally delighted 
to find that the great French scholar was an Anglican ready 
made, who had arrived, by independent study of the Fathers, at 
the very via media between Puritanism and Romanism which 
was becoming the fashion in the English Church. Casaubon, 
though a layman, was collated to a prebcndal stall in Canter- 
bury, and a ]iension of £,■^00 a ) ear was assigned him from the 
exclieqiier. Nor were these merely paper figures. When Sir 
Julius Caesar made a diffieulty about payment, James sent a 
note in his own hand; “ Clianceler of my excheker, I will have Mr 
Casaubon paid before me, my wife, and my barnes.” He still 
retained his appointments in l'’rance, and his office as librarian. 
He had obtained leave of absence for a visit to England, where 
his permanent settlement was not contemplated. In order to 
retain their hold upon him, the government of the queen regent 
refused to allow his library to be sent over. It required a special 
reejuest from James himself to get leave for Madame Casaubon 
to bring him a part of his most necessary books. Casaubon 
continued to six'ak of himself as the servant of the regent, and 
to declare his readiness to return when summoned to do so. 

Meanwhile his situation in London gradually developed 
unforeseen sources of discomfort. Not that he had any reason 
to complain of his patrons, the king and the bishops, James 
continued to the last to delight in his company, and to be as 
liberal as the state of his finances allowed. John Overall had 
received him and his whole family into the deanery of St Paul’s, 
and etitertained him there for a year. Overall and Lancelot 
Andrewes, then bishop of Ely, were the most learned men of 
a generation in which extensive reading was more general among 
the higher clergy than it has ever been since. These two were 
attracted t(» Casaulmn by congenial studies and opinions. With 
the witty and learned bishop of Ely in particular Casaubon was 
always happy to .spend such hours as he had to spare from the 
laljours of the study. Andrewes took him to Cambridge, where 
he met with a most gratifying reception from the notabilities 
of the university. They went on together to Hownham, where 
Casaubon spent six weeks of the summer of r6ti. In which year 
he beckme naturalized. In 1613 he was taken to Oxford by Sir 
Henry Savile, where, amid the homage and feasting of which he 
was the object, his principal interest was for the MSS. treasures 
of the Bodleian. The honorary degree which was offered him 
he declined. 

But these distinctions were far from compensating the serious 
inconveniences of his position. Having lieen taken up by the 
king and the bishops, he had to share in their rising unpopularity. 
IW courtiers looked with a jealous eye on a pensioner who 
enjoyed frequent opportunities of taking James 1 . on his weak 
side-^his love of book talk—opportunities which they would 
have known how to use. Casaubon was especially mortified by 
Sir Henry Wotton's persistent avoidance of him, so inconsistent 
with their former intimacy. His windows were broken by the 
roughs at night, his children pelted in the streets hy day. On 
one occasion he himself appeared at Theobalds with a black eye. 


having received a blow from some ruffian’s fist in the street. 
The hbtorian Hallam thinks that he had “ become personally 
unpopular ” ; but these outrages from the vulgar seem to liave 
arisen solely from the cockney’s antipathy to the Frenchman. 
Casaulwn, though he could make shift to read an English book, 
could not speak English, any more than Mme Casaubon. This 
deficiency not only exposed him to insult and fraud, but restricted 
his social intercourse. It excluded him altogether from the 
circle of the " wits ” ; either this or some other cause prevented 
him from being acceptable in the circle of the lay learned—^the 
“ antiquaries.” William Camden, the antiquary and historian, 
he saw but once or twice. Casaubon had been imprudent enough 
to correct Camden’s Greek, and it is possible that the ex-head¬ 
master of Westminster kept himself aloof in silent resentment of 
Caisaiihon’s superior learning. With Robert Cotton and Henry 
Spelman he was slightly acquainted. Of John Selden we find 
no mention. Though .Sir Henry Savile ostensibly patronized 
him, yet Casaubon could not help suspecting that it was Savile 
who secretly prompted an attempt by Richard Montagu to 
forestall Ca.saiibon’s book on Baronius. Besides the jealousy 
of the natives, Casaubon had now to suffer the open attacks 
of the Jesuit pamphleteers. They had spared him as long as 
there were hopes of getting him over. The prohibition was t^en 
off, now that he was committed to Anglicanism. Not only 
Joannes Kudaemon, Heribert Rosweyd and Scioppius (Caspar 
Schoppe),* but a respectalile writer, friendly to Casaubon, 
Andreas Schott of Antwerp, gave currency to the insinuation 
that Casaubon had sold his conscience for English gold. 

But the most serious cause of discomfort in his English 
residence was that his time was no longer his own. He was 
perpetually being summoned out of town to one orotherof James’s 
hunting residences that the king might enjoy his talk. He had 
come over from Paris in search of leisure, and found that a new 
claim on his time was established. The king and the bishops 
wanted to employ his pen in their literary warfare against Rome. 
They compelled him to write first one, then a second, pamphlet 
on the subject of the day,—the royal supremacy. At last, 
ashamed of thus misappropriating Casaubon’s stores of learning, 
they set him upon a refutation of the Annals of Baronius, then 
in the full tide of its credit and success. Upon this task Casaubon 
spent his remaining strength and life. He died in great suffering 
on the isl of July 1614. His complaint was an organic and 
congenital malformation of the bladder; but his end was 
hastened by an unhealthy life of over-study, and latterly by his 
anxiety to anquit himself creditably in his criticism on Baronius. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey. The monument by which 
his name is there commemorated was erected in 1632 by his friend 
Thomas Morton when bishop of Durham. 

Besides the editions of ancient authors which have been 
mentioned, Casaubon published with commentaries Persius, 
Suetonius, the Seriptorts Hisloriae Augustae. The edition of 
Polybius, on which he had spent vast labour, he left unfinished. 
His most ambitious work was his revision of the text of 
the Deipnosuphisiae of Athenaeus, with commentary. The Theo¬ 
phrastus perhaps exhibits his most characteristic excellences 
as a commentator. The Exercitafinnrs in Baronium are but a 
fragment of the massive criticism which he contemplated 5 
it failed in bringing before the reader the uncritical character of 
Baronius’s history, and had only a moderate succcas, even 
among the Protestants. His correspondence (in Latin) was 
finally collected by Van Almeloveen (Rotterdam, 1709), who 
prefixed to the letters a careful life of Isaac Casaubon. But Jhis 
learned Dutch editor was acquainted with Ca.saubon’s diary 
only in extract. This diary, Ephemeriies, of which the MS. 
is preserved in the chapter library of Canterbury, was printed in 
1850 by the Clarendon Press. It forms the most valuable 
record we possess of the daily life of a suholar, or man of letters, 
of the i6th century. (M. V.) 

A few minor changes have been made in the above article, com¬ 
pared with its form in the gth edition. The most corapietc account 

* I ^ I t»i ■■f —— ■ iw I ■ ■ -..I . II , .T -■ - 

’ Eudaemon was a Cretan, Rosweyd a Patch, Jesuit ; Seboppe, a 
German philologist and critic. 
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of Casaulx)n is the full bio^fraphy by Mark Pattison (1875), of 
which as<‘concl and revised edition, by li. Netlleshij), waspublislxed in 
i8u 2 : the most recent work oil ilie subject is Jsam Casattbon. sa vie 
fit S'/ii by E. J. NazeJle {1807) ; there is a monograph on tlie 

E'ontainebleau conference by J. A. l.alot (iSHij). Casaubon is the 
suliject of one of St Bemve’s Crtuseries. the ^otli of July i8bo (a notice 
of the Oxford edition of the J.l>hemefiUrs). See also the article in 
E. Haag's La I'rann Protcslantc (1882), and J. E. Sandys, Hist, of 
Class. NrAnf. vol. ii. (ed. 1008), pp. 204 foil. 

CASCADE MOUNTAINS, a continuation northward of the 
Sierra Nevada, some 500 m. across the states of Oregon and 
Washington, U.S.A., into British Columbia. In American 
territory the range lies from 100 to 150 m. from the coast. The 
Cascades are separated on the S. from the Sierras by deep 
valleys near Mt. .Shasta in California, while on the N., somewhat 
below the international boundary <if 40" N., they approach the 
northern Rockies, mingling with these in inextricable confusion, 
although their name is given also to the much-broken, river- 
dissected, central mountain plateau that crosses British Columbia 
from S.E. to N.W. Geologically the Sierras and Cascades are 
very different, though their exact relations are not yet clearly 
determined; topographically they are also different. The 
(Cascades are in general a comparatively low, broad mass sur¬ 
mounted by a number of imposing peaks in Oregon and 
Washington. Especially north of the Columbia river, the 
range widens out into a plateau. There are no notable elevations 
in British Columbia. I'ividences of volcanic activity in com¬ 
paratively recent geologic time are abundant throughout the 
icngtli of the range, and all the highest summits are volcanic 
cones, covered with snow fields and, in a number of instances, 
with glaciers. The grandest peaks are Shasta (14,380 ft.) at 
the southern end, and Rainier (or Tacoma, 14,363 ft.) in 
Washington, two of the most magnificent mountains of America. 
Other notable summits are Mt. Pitt (9760), Mt. .Scott (9122), 
Diamond Beak (8807), Mt. ’I’hielsen (9250), Mt. Jefferson 
(10,200) and Mt. Hood (11,225), in Oregon; and Stuart (9470), 
St Helens (10,000), Baker (10,827) and Adams (12,470), in 
Washington. The Fraser river in the far north, the Columbia 
at the middle, and the Klamath in the south cut athwart the 
range to the Pacific, and many minor streams descend the range 
to swell their waters, w'hile some drain directly from the flanks 
of the mountains into Puget Sound and Gray’s Harbor. The 
Columbia luis cut almost to the sea-level through the great 
mountain mass, the Dalles being only about 100 ft. above the 
sea. It is to the Cascades of the tremendous rapids at this point 
that the mountains owe their name. The slopes of the Cascades, 
particularly on the west, which has a very much moister climate 
than the eastern slope, are clothed with magnificent forests, 
chiefly of coniferous evergreens : firs, pine, tamarack and cedar. 
The Douglas fir, the “ Oregon pine ” of commerce, often attaining 
a height of 250 ft., is one of the most beautiful trees in the world. 
There are also a variety of deciduous trees, but in the aggregate 
they are unimportant. In 1910 the mountain forests were 
largely included in ten national forest reserves, with a total 
area of nearly 16,000,000 acres, extending from the northern 
boundary of Washington to the southern boundary of Oregon. 
The magnificent fore.st cloak, splendid peaks, great open 
mountain plateau pastures, and exquisite lakes embosomed 
in mountain fastnesses and forest gloom, give variety to the 
scenery, which is often grand, and throughout the range 
indescribably beautiful, though perhaps not equal to the 
Sierra Nevada in splendid light and colour. Large game— 
deer, bear.s, mountain sheep and goats, wolves and iwnthers— 
still abound. Two great railway systems, the Great Northern 
and the Northern Pacific, cross the Cascades through noteworthy 
tunneb; that on the former line is 2i m. long, that on the 
latter a little less than 2 m. 

See Oregon and Washinoton ; also G. O. Smith and F. C. 
Calkins, .4 Geological licconnaissance across the Cascade Range near 
the Forty-Sinth J’arallet (Washington, D.C.. 1904), living U.S. 
Geological Survey Bulletin 253. 

CASE, JOHN (d. 1600), English Aristotelian scholar and 
physician, was bom at Woodstock. He was educated at Oxford, 


and elected to a fellowship at St John’s College, which he was 
obliged to resign in consequence of his Roman Catholic sym¬ 
pathies, He subsequently opened a philosophical school in 
Oxford, which was largely attended. He enjoyed a great reputa¬ 
tion as a logician and dialectician, and was in addition an 
authority on music and a distinguished physician. He is de¬ 
scribed as “ a man of an innocent, meek, religious and studious 
life,” an agreeable convensationalisf, an enthusiastic teacher, 
and a great favourite with his pupils. Most of his works were 
commentaries on various treatises of Aristotle {Organon, Ethics, 
Politics, Oeconomics, Physics) under curious titles; they enjoyed 
a large circulation during his time, and were frequently reprinted. 
He was also the author of The Praise of Musicke (1586), dedicated 
to Sir Walter Raleigh. 

CASE, (i) (P’rom Lat. casus, that which falls or happens; 
cadere, to fall), a word used in various senses traceable to the 
derivation. In grammar, the “ cases ” are the various forms 
in the declension of a noun, adjective or pronoun, the Latin 
word being a translation of the Greek Tn-wo-is, falling, applied 
by Aristotle to the variations from the simple form of the word, 
whether noun, verb or adjective (of which the adverb would be 
a vtSotis), Later grammarians confined the term to nouns, 
and included the nominative. In law, “ case ” is the common 
term for a cause or suit brought before a court of justice. Certain 
particular legal usages may also be noted. Action on the case 
means an action for the recovery of damages for an injury to the 
person or property, where the act done was not immediately 
injurious (see (x)nt8act ; Tort). A case staled is a statement 
of facts drawn up by one court for the opinion of another on a 
point of law. A sfiecial case is a statement of facts agreed to on 
behalf of two or more litigant parlies, and submitted for the 
opinion of a court of justice as to the law bearing upon the facts 
so stated. A leading ease is a decision which settles .some point 
of importance. In the legal systems of the United Kingdom 
and of the United States decided cases are considered authoritative 
for courts of at least equal jurisdiction with those in which the 
judgments were given, but on the continent of Europe the rule 
is, following that of the Roman law, that they arc instructive 
but not authoritative. 

(2) ( 0 . Fr. easse, mod. chasse, Lat. capsa, from capere, to hold ; 
cf. “ cash ”), a box, sheath or covering. The term is applied to 
the natural protective covering of .seed-vessels, and of a pupa 
or chrysalis. It is also used of a box containing instruments, 
pistols, swords, &c., and sometimes of the contents. In building, 
a “ ca.se ” is the facing where the backing may be of inferior 
material ; the framework in which a window or door is hung ; 
or the wall surrounding a stair, “ staircase ” properly signifying 
the whole structure of walls and stairs. In bookbinding, a 
“ case ” means the boards and back in which the books are bound ; 
and in typography, the tray, divided into partitions, containing 
the type ready for the compositor’s use. 

CASEMATE (Ital. casa, a house, and matta, dull or dim), 
an armoured vault or chamber, or in field fortification, a bomb¬ 
proof shelter; in architecture, a hollow moulding, chiefly 
employed in cornices. 

CASEMENT (from a Lat. form easamentum), in architec¬ 
ture, a frame in wood or metal, which holds the glass of 
a window, and is hung by hinges cither at the top, bottom or 
sides. 

CASERTA, a town and episcopal see of Campania, Italy, 
the capital of the province of (iaserta, situated 21 m. N. by K. 
of Naples by rail via Accerra, and 23 m. via Aversa. Pop. 
(1901) town, 19,180; commune, 33,373. The modern town 
(229 ft.) was a mere village belonging to the Caetani family of 
Sermoneta, who. were counts of Caserta, until its purchase fiifjpt 
them by Charles IV. of Naples, and the erection of the royal 
palace, begun by Luigi Vanvitelli (van Wittel) in J752, but not 
completed until 1774 for Charles’s son Ferdinand IV. It forms 
a rectangle, the south front being 830 ft. lon^ and 134 ft. high, 
with 37 windows in each storey. The interior is richly decorated 
with marbles, almost all of which, except the white Carrara 
marble, are Neapolitan or Sicilian. The staircase, the chapel 
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and the theatre are especially sumptuous. The extensive 
gardens which occupy the hillside behind the palace are adorned 
with fountains and cascades ; the botanical garden contains 
many trees from northern climates. Two miles north is S. Uucio, 
a village founded by Ferdinand IV. in 1789, with a royal casino, 
and large silk factories which are still active. The old town 
(Ca.serta Vecchia) lies high (1310 ft.) about 3 m. to the north-cast. 
It was founded in the 9th century by the Lombards of Capua. 
The cathedral has not suffered from restoration. 1 1 was completed 
is a copy of that of Sessa Aurunca, and preserves 
the type of the Latin basilica. The campanile, Sicilian in style, 
was completed in 1234, while the dome, which betrays similar 
motives, is even later. Its pulpit is decorated with the richest 
polychrome mosaic that cun be found anywhere in Sicily or 
south Italy, and is cjuite Moslem in its brilliance. It is indeed re¬ 
markable to find these mcctives in a church so far inland (Bertaiix, 
I.’Art dans I'ltalie meridionale, Paris, 1904, i. 353, &c.). There 
are also the ruins of the old walls. 

CASE-SHOT, a projectile u.sc<l in ordnance for fighting at 
close quarters. It consists of a thin metal case containing a 
large number of bullets or other small projectiles (see 
Ammunition). Case-shot was formerly called “ canister,'’ 
though the term now used occurs as early as 1625. 

CASH, (i) (From O. Fr. casse, mod. caisse, a box or chest; 
cf. “ case ’'), a term which, originally meaning a box in which 
money is kept, is now commonly applied to ready money or coin. 
In commercial and banking usage “ cash ” is sometimes confined 
to specie; it is also, in opposition to bills, drafts or securities, 
applied to bank-notes. Hence “ to cash ” means to convert 
cheques and other negotiable instruments into coin. In book¬ 
keeping, in such expressions as “ petty cash,” “ cash-book,” 
and the like, it has the same significance, and so also in 
“ cash-payment ” or ready-.noney payment us opposed to 
“ creilit,” however the payment may be made, by coin, notes 
or cheque. 

The “ cash on delivery ” or “ collect on delivery ” system, 
known as C.O.D., is one whereby a tradesman can, through a 
delivery agency, send goods to a customer, and have the money 
due to him collected on the delivery of the same, with a guarantee 
from the carrier that, if no money be collected, the goods shall 
be returned. The function of such an agency is performed in 
the United States of America by the express companies (see 
Fxpress). In most countries of the continent of Europe the 
post office acts as such an agent, as in Germany (where the 
system is known as Post-Nathnahme) and in France (contre 
rrmhoursement). It is also in use in India, where it is known as 
“ value payable,” and was introduced in 1877 Australia. 
The advantages of the system are obvious, from the point of view 
both of the customer, who can, by post or telegram, order and 
obtain speedy delivery from large towns, and of the tradesman, 
whose area of trade is indefinitely extended. The system does 
away with credit or the delay and inconvenience of paying in 
advance. The success of the large “ catalogue ” houses in 
America has been mainly due to the system as operated by the 
express companies. At various times, notably in 1904, it has 
been proposed that the General Po.st Office of the United 
Kingdom should adopt the system. The consistent opposition 
of the retail traders in large urban centres other than the large 
stores, and of the country shopkeeper generally, has been 
sufficient to secure the refusal of the postmuster-general to 
the proposed scheme, but a commencement was made in 1908 
for orders not exceeding £20 between the United Kingdom and 
F.gypt, Cyprus and Malta, and certain British post offices in 
Turkey and Tangier. 

(2) (From Tamil kasii, Sinhalese kasi, a small coin, adopted 
by Portuguese as caixa, a box, and similarly assimilated in 
English to “ cash ” above), a name given by English residents 
in the East to native coins of small value, and particularly to 
the copper coinage of China, the native liame for which is tsien. 
This, the only coin minted by the government, should bear a 
fixed ratio of 1000 cash to one tael of silver, but in practice 
there is no such fixed value. It is the universal medium of 
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exchange throughout China for all retail transactions. The tsien 
is a round disk of copper alloy, with a square hole punched 
through the centre for stringing. A " string of cash ” amounts 
to 500 or 1000 cash, strung in divisions of 50 or 100. 

CASHEL, u city of Co. Tipperary, Ireland, in the east parlia¬ 
mentary division, 5 m. S.E. of Goold's Cross and Cashel station 
on the main line of the Great Southern & Western railway, 
96 m. S.W. from Dublin. Pop. of urban district (1901) 2938. 
The town, which lies at the base of the Ruck of Cashel, is of 
somewhat poor appearance, but contains several public buildings. 
There are also the cathedral church of St John the Baptist 
(e. 1780), the deanery house (once the bishop’s palace), and a 
Roman Catholic church. Cashel gives name to a Roman Catholic 
archdiocese. 

The Rock of Cashel is the object of chief interest in the place. 
This elevation of limestone formation rises abruptly from the 
plain to a height of about 300 ft. and is a commanding object 
for many miles around. Its summit is occupied by one of the 
most interesting assemblages of ruins in Ireland, consisting of the 
remains of St Patrick’s cathedral, a round tower, Cormac’s 
chapel, and an ancient cross. The chapel, which is said to have 
been erected by King Cormac M'Carthy in the 12th century, 
combines the ancient form of high stone roof, having chambers 
between the pitch and the vault, with the richest Norman 
decoration; the chancel arch being of especial magnificence. 
The cathedral, of the 13th century, is cruciform m design, 
with lancet windows and pointed arches, and contains many 
interesting sculptures and tombs. In the adjoining cemetery 
there stands, on a rude pedestal, whereon the kings of Munster 
were crowned, the “ Cross of Cashel,” with an effigy of St Patrick 
and a portrayal of the Crucifixion sculptured on its sides. The 
round tower, situated at the north-east angle of the cathedral, 
is 80 ft. high with a circumference of 50 ft., and unlike the 
neighbouring ruins is built, not of the limestone of the “ Rock,” 
but of freestone. Of the defences of the Rock a massive guard- 
tower and portions of the wall remain. At the base of the Rock 
is Ilore Abbey, a Cistercian foundation (1272), exhibiting a 
similar style of architecture to that of the cathedral on the Rock ; 
and within the town is a Dominican priory (1243), of which the 
cast window is a beautiful example of the style of the period. 
From the Rock itself an extensive prospect is commanded over 
the rich Golden Vale backed by the Galtec Mountains, the Devil’s 
Bit, and other ranges ; the clustering roofs of the city providing 
a picturesque foreground. 

The history of Cashel belongs to the early period of Irish 
chronology. Legend states that the vision of an angel blessing 
the Rock, seen by two swineherds early in the sth century, led 
Core Mac Luighdheach, king of Munster, to establish a strong¬ 
hold here. It became one of the principal seats of the kings 
of Munster, but in nor it was given over to the church by 
King Murkertagh O’Brien. It afterwards became noteworthy 
as the place where Henry II. received the homage of 
O’Brien, king of Limerick, and still later, where Edward Bruce 
hold his Irish parliament. The cathedral was burnt in 1495 
by the earl of Kildare. Cashel was taken by storm during 
the wars of 1647. It was reduced from an archbishopric to a 
bishopric in 1839, and was disfranchised, on account of corrupt 
practice, in 1870, having previously returned one member to 
parliament. 

CASHEW NUT, the fruit of the cashew, cadju or acajou 
tree, Anaeardium occidentals (nat. ord, Anacardiaceae), a native 
of the West Indian Islands. The fruit is kidney-shaped, about 
an inch in length, and the kernel is enclosed in two coverings, 
the outer of which is smooth, grey and leathery. Inside this 
external rind is a dark-colourcd layer, containing an excessively 
acrid juice. The kernels have a bland, oily, pleasant taste. 
They are much eaten, both raw and roasted, in the tropical 
regions in which the tree is cultivated, and they yield a l^ht- 
coloured, sweet-tasted oil, said to be equal to olive oU for culinary 
purposes. The fruit-stalk, immediately under the fruit, is 
swollen and fleshy, and assumes a piear-like shape. This swollen 
portion of the stalk has a pleasant acid taste, and is eaten under 
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Anacaidium occidcntalr, Caslirw Nut plant, belonging to the 
nal. or<l. Anacaixliaei'ae. 


1. Branrii [redmrd). bearing 4. SUmien separated. 

(lowers and fruit. The fruit- 5. Nut constituting the fruit. 
.s(alk.s are eiilargid 111 a pear- o. Nut opened longitudinally, 
like form, bearing the nut 7. Seed separated from the 
(the true fruit) at their apes. nut. 

2. Flower expanded. 8. ('otyiedon.s Opened to show the 

3. Stamen and pislil, with the radie.le a, and the plumule. 

calyx; one fertile stamen Two-tliirds scale of nature, 

longer than the others. 

the name of cashew apple. By fennentation it yields an aleuholic 
beverage, from which a spirit for drinking is distilled in the West 
Indies and Brazil. Thu stem of the tree yields a gum analogous 
to gum arable. 

CASHIBO, or Carapache (“ bat ")> ^ tribe of South American 
Indians of Punnoan stock, living in scanty numbers on the west 
side of the Ucayali, Peru. They are a wild, savage people who 
have always been foremost in attacks on the Jesuits. They 
joined Juan Santos in 1744 in the destruction of missions. 

CASHIER. (1) (Adapted from the Fr. caissier, one in charge 
of the (aisse, or money-box), one who has charge of the payment 
or receiving of money in a business house. The “ cashier ” 
may be a high executive oflieial of a banking or mercantile house 
—thus the name of chief cashier of the Bank of England appears 
on all note.? issued during his utetoxition of the post—or he may 
be merely a clerk, who receiveS^ii^'ment for goods sold, and has 
the right to give receipts for the same. 

(2) (In origin ultima^y the same as “quash,” to annul, 
from Lrfit. quassarc, to or break to pieces, a frequenta¬ 
tive of quatere, to shalR, but also connected in form and 
meaning with cassarr, to make, cassus, empty or void), a military 
term, meaning originally to disband, and probably aiiopted from 
the Dutch in the i6th century. The word in various forms is 
used in the sami sense in most European languages. It is now 
used in English for the dismissal of a commissioned officer from 
the army and navy foT'particularly serious offences, in the words 


of the Army Act 1881, s. lO, for “ behaving in a scandalous 
manner unbecoming an officer and a gentleman.” “ Cashiering ” 
involves not merely the los.s of the commission, but also a per¬ 
manent disqualification from serving the slate in any capacil)'. 

CASH REGISTER, a species of calculating machine adapted 
for use in connexion with the cash-tills of shops, in order to 
provide a record of the money received. Such niiichines are made 
in great variety and widely used. Sometimes the records arc 
constituted by holes punched in a roll of paper ; in other cases 
they are shown on dials by tlte aid of adding mechanistn. A 
common form has a number of keys, each representing a particular 
sum and each attached to a counting mechanism which records 
how many times it has been used. By pressing appropriate 
combinations of these keys the amount of any purchase can be 
registered,and thecombined records of all thecounting mechanism 
give the total that 1ms been passed through the machine in any 
selected period. Each key when pressed also raises an indicator 
which informs the customer how much he has to (.my. In their 
more elaborate forms these cash registers may have a separate 
money-drawer for each a.ssistant employed in the. shop, thus 
enabling the proprietor to ascertain how many customers each 
man has served and how much money he has taken, and also to 
fix responsibility for mistakes, bad money, &c. Tlie machines 
are also made to deliver a printed receipt for each purchase, 
showing the amount, date and assistant concerned, and tltcy 
may be arranged to keep separate records of credit sales, money 
received on account, and money paid out. 

CASILINUM (mod. Capua), an ancient city of Campania, 
Italy, 3 ra. N.W. of the ancient Capua. Its position at the point 
of junction of the Via Appia and Via Latina, and at their crossing 
of the river \'olturnus by a thrce-archcd bridge, which .still 
exists, gave it considerable importance under the Roman 
republic ; and while the original pn-Roman town, which was 
doubtless dc]scndeiit on the ncighliouriiig Capua, stood entirely 
on the left (S.) hank, surrounded on three sides by the river, 
the Roman city extended to the right Imnk also ; remains of 
it have been found at some 25 ft. lielow the modern ground-level, 
the river-lwd having risen considerably. ] n the Second I’unic War 
it was occupied by Fahius Cunctutor in 217 ti.c., taken by llantii- 
bal after a gallant defentx' by lriio]is from I’ruenesU: and Perusiii 
in the winter of 216-215, hut recaiitiired in the following year, 
.serving the Romans as their base of operations aiutinst Capua. 
It lost its independeni'e and became a praejectura. Caesar 
conducted a colony thither in 59 u.c., which was renewed l:y 
Antony in 44 b.c. The veterans took Octavian’s side after 
Caesar's death, but it seems to have been united with Capua 
before the time of X’espasian, and it docs not occur in the list of 
independent communities given by Pliny, wlio indeed {Ilisl. 
Nat. iii. 70) speaks of the morienlts Casilint reliquiae, and only 
its position at the junction of the roads redeemed it from utter 
insignificance. (T. As.) 

CASIMIR III., called “ The Great,’’ kii^ of Poland (1310- 
1370), the son of Wladislaus Lokietek, king of Poland, and 
Jadwiga, princess of Kalisch, was born at Kowal in Kujavia 
m 1310. Casimir belongs to that remarkable group of late 
medieval sovereigns who may be called the fathers of modern 
diplomacy, inasmuch as they relegated warlare to its proper 
place as the instrument of politics, and preferred tlie council- 
chamber to the battle-field. He was educated at the court of 
Charles Robert of Hungary, who had married Casimir’s beautiful 
sister Elizabeth, and who gave his brother-in-law an excellent 
education under Italian masters. In his youth Casimir was 
considered frivolous and licentious; while his sudden flight 
from the field of Plowce, the scone of his father's great victory 
over the Teutonic knights, argued but poorl)f for his personal 
courage. When, therefore, he ascended the Polish throne in 1333, 
the future of his country, which then consisted of little more than 
the lately reunited provinces of Great and Little I’uland, seemed 
dark indeed ; especially as she was still at war with the Teutonic 
Order and with John of Luxemburg, king of Bohemia, who 
claimed the crown of Poland also. Fortunately Casimir was a 
man of penetrating genius. His father had been a hero who 
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trusted entirely to his sword, yet the heroic struggle of a lifetime 
had barely sufficed to keep at bay the numerous and potent foes 
with which Poland was environed. Casimir recognized from the 
first that further fighting against tremendous odds was unprofit¬ 
able. A careful, calculating dynastic policy, which aimed at the 
establishment of an cquiliitrium by means of prudent compro¬ 
mises and defen.sive alliances, was, he rightly judged, the best 
guarantee for the future safety and glory of Poland. Casimir began 
by tying the bands of the Teutonic Order by the truce of Thorn ; 
he induced the king of bohemia to relinquish his claims to the 
Polish throne by consenting to leave Itim a free hand in Silesia 
(conference of Trencste, early in i.sj.'i); and subse(|uently he 
attended the celebrated congress of Visegrad (November 12- 
December 3, 1335), where Charles Robert entertained him 
and the king of fiohemia magnificently. At this congress the 
differences between Casimir and John of Uohemia were finally 
adjusted ; peace was made between die king of Poland and the 
'Teutonic Order on the basis of the cession of Pomerania, Kulm, 
and Michalow to the knights, who retroceded Kujavia and 
Dobrzyn ; and the kings of Hungary and Poland further agreed 
to ussi.sl each other in the acquisition of the south-eastern 
border province of Halicz, or Red Russia (very nearly correspond¬ 
ing to the modern (lalicia), in case the necessity for intervention 
.should arise. The Holy See, jealous of the growing power of 
the house of Luxemburg, attempted to set aside the decrees 
of the eongre.ss of V'isegracl, by urging Casimir to take up arms 
against the knights once more ; but Casimir prudently refrained 
from hostilities, and ultimately compensated him.self in the south¬ 
east for his los.ses in the north. 'To guarantee still further the 
integrity ot Poland, Casimir, who had no male issue, concluded 
a compact with Charles Robert whereby he recognized Louis, 
Charles Robert’s son, as the successor to the Polish crown; 
l.a)uis on his part contracting to confirm the privileges of the 
Polish gentry and rlerg\-,and to rule Poland through natives only. 

In 1340 the death of George II. of Halicz, and the ravaging 
of that fruitful border principality by the Tatars, induced Casimir 
and Charles Robert to establish their joint influence there, and 
in 1344 the Red Russian boyar, Demetrius Detko, was appointed 
starosta, or governor, in the names of the two kings. Nine years 
later Luliart of Lithuania, who also had claims upon Red Russia, 
disputed the sway of Poland in that principality, Hungary 
corning to the assistance of l^oliuid, Jaibart was defeated and 
taken prisoner ; hut Casimir, anxious to avoid a bloody war 
with Lithuania's 'Tatar allies, came to a compromise with Lubart 
whereby Poland retained Halicz with Lemberg, while Vladimir, 
Helz, and Brzesc fell to the share of Lithuania. With the Teutonic 
knights, still Poland’s most dangerous foe, Casimir preserved 
peaceful relations throughout his reign. He kept them within 
due bounds by using the influence of the Luxemburgers against 
them at the ptipal court; but the disputes between Poland and 
the order were ultimately settled by the peace of Kalisz (July 
23, 1343), when the knights engaged for the first time to pay 
tribute to the Polish crown. John of Bohemia was also a con¬ 
stant thorn in the side of Casimir. Silesia, now split up into 
seventeen principalities, was the bone of contention between them; 
and when Casimir suddenly invaded that country, took Wschowa, 
and made Princi: Charles of Bohemia a prisoner, war Ijetween 
the two kingdoms actually broke out and Casimir was liesieged in 
Cracow by the Czechs. But his Hungarian allies hastened to 
his assistance, and the mediation of the Holy See restored 
peace in 1346. The death of the adventurous John at Crccy, 
and the election of his son as emperor, still further improved the 
situation. Charles IV., a cautious sovereign with many cares, 
was as anxious for the maintenance of peace as Casimir himself. 
Thus the relations between them were never very serioiuly 
distm-bed. 

Throughout his reign Casimir never neglected the great work 
of domestic reform, greatly aided by Jaroslaw Skotowicki, 
archbishop of Gnesen, formerly a professor at Bologna. TBe 
first result of their joint labours was the much-needed codification 
of the laws of Great and Little Poland in 1347. This was followed 
by the establishment of a supreme court of appeal in 1357, 
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Towards everything like disorder, tyranny, or aristocratic 
oppression, Casimir was always inexorably .severe; all dis¬ 
turbers of the peace were remorselessly put to death as the worst 
enemies of their country and he enjoyed in consequence the 
honourable title of ’• the Peasants’ King.” 'The lawlessness 
of the nobility was most noticeable in the province of Great 
Poland, where outrageous acts of violence were of everyday 
occurrence. To remedy the evil, Casimir drew up and pro¬ 
mulgated the severe statute of Great Poland, which went to the 
very root of the matter and greatly strengthened the hands of 
the king’s justices. Casimir also did much for education. 
Stimulated by the example of Charles IV., who had founded the 
university of Prague in 1.348, Casimir on the 12th of May 1364 
established and richly endowed the first university of Cracow, 
which had five professors of Roman law, three of Canon law, 
two of physics, and one master of arts. 'The security of the 
kingdom was sensibly promoted by the erection of a cordon of 
fortresses on its north-eastern borders, and a blow was given to s 
foreign interference when Casimir succeeded in gaining dominant 
influence over the independent Polish principality of Masovia, 
which had hitherto gravitated between Bohemia and the 
Teutonic Order. 

Casimir’s last political act wa.s the conclusion of a fresh 
alliance with Louis of Hungary against Charles IV. at Buda 
in 1369. He died on the 5th of November 1370 from the effects 
of an injury received while hunting. Though married three 
times Casimir left no sons ; but he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that his domains would pass into the hands of a nephew every 
whit as capable and sagacious as himself. 

See Jan Leiiiek, The Caugress 0/ Vieegidd (T’ol.), (I.cmbcrg, 1884I; 

K. Kodumow.ski, Canmir the Oteat (Pol.), (Warsaw, lyoo); 

azitiiicrz J. Gorzyeki, The Auncxalinn 11/ Itnl liussia hv Casimir the 
Great (Ikil.), (I.i‘ml)er(;. 1880); Stanisliiw Kryzanowski, The F.mhassy 
0/ Cusimii the Great to Avigmm (Pol.), (Cracow, ujoo). (R. N, B.) 

CASIMIR IV., king of Poland (1427-1492), .second son of 
Wladislaus H. Jagiello, was appointed while still a lad grand- 
duke of Lithuiuiia by his father, and crowned king of Poland 
at Cracow in June 1447, three years after the death of his elder 
brother, Wladislaus III,, at the battle of Varna. 'I'he cause of 
this long interregnum was the disinclination of the Lithuanians 
to part with their prince till their outstanding differences with 
Poland, relating chiefly tn the delimitation of the frontiers of the 
two states, had been settled. Casimir’s reign of forty-five years 
was epoch-making for Poland. He was without doubt one of the 
greatest statesmen of his age, concealing lx:neath a simple 
exterior and homely habits a profound political sagacity and an 
unerring common-sense, and possessing in a high degree those 
useful qualities of patience, moderation, and tenacity, which 
characterized nearly all the princes of the house of jagiello. 
’I’hroughout life he steadily followed two guiding principles— 
the preservation of the political union between Poland and 
Lithuania at whatever cost, and the recovery of the lost lands 
of old Poland. It was due entirely to his steadfast adherence to 
these principles that Poland in the course of the isth century 
rose to the rank of a great power ; but by a singular irony of 
fate, Casimir, in consequence of his unswerving efforts to make 
his country glorious and prosperous, entirely forfeited the 
popularity of his Polish subjects, whose true interests he under¬ 
stood far better than they did themselves. Thus his refusal to 
sacrifice Polish to Lithuanian or Lithuanian to Polish interests 
caused both Poles and Lithuanians to accuse thefar-seeingmonarch 
of partiality and favouritism ; while his anti-German policy, 
on which the future safety of the dual state depended, could 
only be carried through by the most humiliating concessions 
to patrician pride and greed. His difficulties were moreover 
considerably enhanced by the fact that he was not of an essentially 
nmrtial temperament, and could not therefore appeal to the 
heroic side of the Polish character. 

The great triumph of Casimir’s reign was the final subjugation 
of the Teutonic Order, a triumph only accomplished after a 
harassing and desultory thirteen years’ war, during which 
Casimir’s own subjects gave him more trouble than all his 
enemies. 'Hie pretext of the rupture was the attempt of the 
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knights to crush the Prussian diet, which, bearing as it did most 
of the burdens, claimed fairly enough a proportionate share 
in the govenimcnt of the Prussian provinces. Excommunicated 
by the pope and placed under the ban of the Empire, the 
Prussian cities and gentry naturally turned to their nearest 
neighbour, Poland, for protection. In Octolwr 1453 they placed 
themselves beneath the overlordship of Casimir ; on the 4th of 
February 1454 formally renounced their ancient allegiance to the 
Order ; and some weeks later captured no fewer than fifty-.seven 
towns and castles. On the 6th of March 1454 Casimir issued 
a manifesto directing the incorporation of the Prussian provinces 
with Poland, but granting them at the same time freedom 
from taxation and full autonomy. But except in the border 
province of Great Poland, the acquisition of this new territory 
excited little interest and no enthusiasm in Poland generally. 
The local diets granted subsidies with a niggard hand, and for 
the conduct of the war the king soon had to depend almost 
entirely on Hussite mercenaries, who frequently turned against 
him when their wages were not paid. The Polish gentry on the 
other hand exhibittsl far less energy in the field than in the 
council chamber; they were defeated again and again by the 
knights, and showed themselves utterly incapable of taking 
fortrc.s.ses. No wonder then if in the earlier years of the war 
the Order recovered its lost ground, and the king, irritated 
beyond endurance by the suicidal parsimony of the esbites, 
threatened to retire to the forests of Lithuania. But manlier 
counsels prevailed, the struggle was resumed, and after the 
bloody victory of Puck (September 17, 1462) the scales of 
fortune inclined decisively to the side of Poland. Finally 
the Holy Sec intervened, and by the second peace of Thorn 
(October 14, 1466) all West Prussia, as it is now called, 
was ceded to Poland while East Prussia was left in the hands of 
the knights, who held it as a fief of the Polish crown. 

The intervention of the Curia, which hitherto liad been hostile 
to ('asimir because of his steady and patriotic resistance to papal 
aggression, was due to the permutations of European politics. 
The pope was anxious to get rid of the Hussite king of Bohemia, 
George Podobrad, us the first step towards the formation of a 
league against the Turk. Casimir was to be a leading factor in this 
combination, and he took advantage of it to procure the election 
of his son Wladislaus as king of Bohemia. But he would not 
commit himself too far, and his ulterior plans were frustrated 
by the rivalry of Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, who even 
went so far as to stimulate the Teutonic Order to rise against 
Casimir. The death of Matthias in 1490 was a great relief to 
Poland, and Casimir employed the two remaining years of his 
reign in consolidating his position still further. He expired rather 
suddenly while hunting at Troki in Lithuania in June 1492. 

The feature of Casimir’s character which most impressed his 
contemporaries was his extraordinary simplicity and sobriety. 
He, one of the greatest monarchs in Europe, habitually wore 
plain Cracow cloth, drank nothing but water, and kept the 
most austere of tables. His one passion was the chase. Yet 
his liberality to his ministers and servants was proverbial, and 
his vanquished enemies he always treated with magnificent 
generosity. Casimir's married life was singularly happy. His 
consort, Elizabeth of Austria, “ the mother of the Jagiellos,” 
bore him six sons and seven daughters, and by her affection and 
good counsel materially relieved the constant anxieties and 
grievous burdens of his long and arduous reign. 

See Jan Dlugosz, Opera (Cracow. 1887); August Sokolowski, Illus¬ 
trated Histnry of Poland (Pol.), vol. ii. (Vienna, 1004). (R. N. B.) 

CASIMIR-PfiRIER, JEAN PAUL PIERRE (1847-1907), fifth 
president of the French Republic, was born in Paris on the 8th 
of November 1847, being the grandson of Casimir Pierre P6rier 
{q.v.) the famous premier of Louis Philippe. He entered public 
life as secretary to his father, A. V. L. C. P^rier, who was minister 
of the interior under the presidency of Thiers. In 1874 he was 
elected general councillor of the Aube, and was sent by the same 
department to the chamber of deputies in the general elections 
of 1876, and he was always re-elected until his presidency. In 
spite of the ttaditions of his family, Casunir-P£rier joined the 


group of Republicans on the I.eft, and was one of the 363 on the 
Seise-Mai (1877). If he refused to vote the expulsion of the 
princes in 1883, and resigned as deputy upon the enactment of 
the law, it was only owing to personal connexions with the family 
of Orleans. On the 17th of August 1883 he became under¬ 
secretary of state for war, and retained that position until the 7th 
of January 1885. From 1890 to 1892 he was vice-president of 
the chamber, then in 1893 president. On the 3rd of December 
he became prime minister, holding the department of foreign 
affairs, resigned in May 1894, and was re-elected president of the 
chamber. On the 24th of June 1894, after the a.ssassinntion of 
President Carnot, he was elected president of the republic by 
451 votes against 195 for Henri Brisson and 97 for Charles Dupuy. 
His presidency lasted only six months. The resignation of the 
Dupuy ministry on the 14th of January 1895 was followed the 
next day by that of the president. Casimir-Perier explained his 
action by the fact that he found himself ignored by the ministers, 
who did not consult him before taking decisions, and did not keep 
him informed upon political events, especially in foreign affairs. 
From that time he definitely and absolutely abandoned politics, 
and devoted himself to business—e.specially mining. At the 
trial of Dreyfus at Rennes, Casimir-Perier's evidence, as opposed 
to that of General Mercier, was of great value to the cause of 
Dreyfus. He died on the iith of March 1907. 

CASINO (diminutive of casa, a house), tlie Italian name for a 
plea.surc-housc in a garden, which has been extended to a place 
of public amusement at pleasure resorts, in which concerts, 
theatrical performances and public balls are given, and which 
usually contains a rafe-rfslaurant and gaming saloons. “ Casino ” 
as an architectural term is still employed in France, and the 
subject is given in competitive programmes in the French schools 
of design. In the i8th century in England many Italian examples 
were built in the parks of country mansions, and Sir William 
Chamlx;rs in his treatise on civil architecture publishes plates of 
the casinos he had built at Marino, near Dublin, Wilton near 
Salisbury, and Birdshall, Yorkshire. 

Casino or Cassiiw is also the name given to a game of cards of 
obscure origin, played with a full whist-pack. The object is to 
take as many cards as possible, particularly such as have special 
value. It may be played by two, three or four persons, partners 
sitting opposite one another. The player at the dealer’s right is 
called the pony {pone), the one at his left the eldest hand. The 
dealer (.selected by the cut of the lowest card) deals four cards to 
each player by twos and also, just before dealing to himself, four 
to the table, face upwards. The eldest hand begins the game by 
playing a card in one of three ways. Either he may take one of 
the expoiied cards on the table by matching it with one from his 
own hand ; or he may put one of his cards upon one of the table 
hand and call the sum of the pips (called building); or thirdly, 
failing to do cither of these things, he must trait, i.e. lay a card 
face upwards on the table beside the exposed cards, and the 
player at his left then plays in his turn. When each player has 
played out all four of his cards the dealer deals four more all 
round, and the game proceeds until the pack is exhausted. The 
game either (i) ends at this juncture, the player having secured 
the most points winning ; or (2) the side or player first securing 
21 points wins ; or (3) the points .secured in a given number of 
deals may determine the winner. The points and their respective 
values arc as follows;—jBfg(orGreat) Casino (ten of diamunds),2; 
Little Casino (deuce of spades), i ; Cards (greatest number), 3; 
i'poiM (greatest number), i; Aces, 1 each or 4 together; Sweeps, 

I each. Thus, without sweeps, the maximum points in one deal 
are 11. A sweep is a play that clears the table of all exposed cards. 
The game then proceeds by the next player placing a card on the 
table face upwards. 

" Building,” referred to above, is done as follows. Should a 3 
lie exposed on the table, a player may place a 4 upon it, saying, 

“ 1 build a 7," and, if it is not disturbed before his next turn, he 
may then take the two cards with another 7 from his hand. It 
follows that no combination may l>e built unless the builder holds 
the proper camd in his hand. But a build may be increased. Thus, 
in the case cited above, another player may put a 2 upon the two 
cards which make 7 and say, ” I build 9,” in which case the original 
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builder loses control of the build unless he also holds a 9 in his hand 
or can himself increase the build apain; for instance, adding an ace 
and calling 10. In the old way of playing the ace counted i, the 
deuce 2. and so on as at whist, excepting that all court cards counted 
10. But in tlie popular variation called Koyal Casino, now almost 
universally phayed. the ace counts either i or 14, the king rs, the 
queen 12 and (he knave ii. In this manner tlii' opportunities for 
simple and increased building are greatly multiplied, resulting in a 
much livelier game. 

If a player hits made a build he must take it in on his next play, 
unless he can take some other card. He cannot have two builds on 
the table at the same time, nor increase anotlrer build if he already 
has one of his own. Double Huilds cannot be increased, e.g. if a 
])layer combines a 3 and 4 lying on the table and places a 7 from his 
hand upon them, saying. " I build sevens," this build can be taken 
only with a 7, and cannot be built upon further. Of course in the 
case cited the builder must still have another 7 in his hand. In 
playing partners each may take in the other's buihls, or may build 
to a card that has been declared by his partner; e.g. if his partner 
has built an 8 that has been captured by an opponent, he may build 
another 8 with a card from his own hand to the 8 that he knows 
to be in his partner’s hand, even though he has no 8 himself. In 
trailing, i.c. laying down a card witliout matching or building, one 
usually ]>luys small cards, avoiding aces and (if Big and Little 
Casino have not yet been played) tens and deuces, as well as any 
cards one has reason to think will be of service to the enemy. High 
cards are usually played last, as they are stronger in taking com¬ 
binations. Such rules are, however, quite general, eacli situation 
calling for special treatment. In the last round all cards remaining 
on the table become the property of the pla\ er taking the last trick. 
A good memory and keen powers of observation are essential in 
playing this game. 

In Twentv-One-Point Casino nothing is scored until the end of the 
deal. A second or thinl deal is usually necessary before one side 
scores the requisite 2t. In the final deal each side keeps a mental 
count of the points made, and as soon as 2t are scored the game 
is claimed and the points shown. But if. when added to those already 
scored in previous deals, they make more or less than 21, the claimant 
lo.ses the game. In counting out cards count first, followed by spades. 
Big Casino, Lillie Casino, arcs and sweeps, in that order. 

Spade Casino is a variation in which the usual 11 points count as 
in the regular game, and, in addition, each spade counts i, exciting 
the knave of spades, which counts 2. making 24 points in all. 'These 
are scored on a cribbage-board, each point being marked as it is 
made. The game is for Ol jioints, or once round the board and into 
the game-hole. 

CASINUM, an ancient town of Italy, probably of Volscian 
origin. Varro states that the name was Sabine, and meant jorum 
t)i 7 Ms,and also that the town itself was Siimnile.but he is probably 
wrong. When it came under Roman supremacy is not known, 
but it probably received the citizenship in 188 b.c. It was the 
most south-easterly town in Latium adjectum, situated on the Via 
Latina about 40 m. N.W. of Capua. It appears occasionally 
in the history of the Hannibalic War. Varro possessed a villa near 
it, in which later on Mark Antony held his orgies. Towards the 
end of the republic it was a prafjectura, and under the empire it 
appears as a colony (perhaps founded by the triumvirs), though 
in two (not local) inscriptions it is called municipium. Strabo 
speaks of it as an important town ; Varro mentions the olive-oil 
of its district as es[X!cially good. The older Volscian (isinum 
must have stood on the hill (1715 ft.) above the Roman town 
(148 ft), where considerable remains of fortifications in Cyclopean 
masonry, of finely cut blocks of limestone, still exist. The site is 
now occupied by the Benedictine monastery of Monte Cassino 
(f.v.) founded by St Benedict liimself in 529. A number of Roman 
inscriptions from Casinum are preserved there. The wall which 
runs south-west and west starting from the west side of the 
monastery, for a total length of about 300 yds., is not so clearly 
traceable on the other side of the hill, though there is one fragment 
under the east side of the monastery; but it seems to have 
defended the summit and was perhaps the original acropolis. 
The Roman town lay at the foot of the mountain, close to the 
Via Latina. The amphitheatre, erected by Ummidia Quadratilla 
(whose passion for actors is mentioned by Pliny, Episi. vii. 24, 
on the occasion of her death at the age of about eighty), is still 
existing: it is built of opus reticulatum and the five entrances are 
by arches of larger blocks of stone; it is approximately circular 
in plan. The external walls are 59 ft, high. The seats in the 
interior have disappeared. Above it on the hillside is a theatre 
of opus reticulatum, less well preserved. Close by is a building 


converted into the Cappella del Crocefisso, originally perhaps a 
tomb in the Via Latina ; it is a chamber in the form of a Greek 
cross, constructed of large masses of travertine, with a domed roof 
of the same material. On the opposite bank of the Rapido are 
the ruins called Monticelli,attributed to the villaof Varro, a part of 
which was frequently drawn by the architects of the 16th century 
(T. Ashby in Papers oj the. British School at Rome, ii. 19). The 
medieval town of S. Germano, which resumed the name Cassino 
in 1871, lies a little to the north. The cathedral was founded in 
the 8th century, but the present building was constructed in the 
17th century. The church of S. Maria delle Cinque Torri contains 
twelve ancient marble columns ; above the town is a picturesque 
medieval castle. (T. As.) 

CASIRI, MIGUEL (1710-1791), a learned Maronite, was bom 
at Tripoli (Syria) in 1710. He studied at Rome, where he lectured 
on Arabic, Syriac, Chaldee, philosophy and theology. In 1748 
he went to Spain, and was employed in the royal library at 
Madrid. He was successively appointed a member of the Royal ' 
Academy of History, interpreter of oriental languages to the 
king, and joint-librarian at the Escorial. In 1763 he became 
principal librarian, a post which he appears to have held till his 
death in 1791. Casiri published a work entitled Bibliotheca 
Arabico-Hispana Escurialensis (2 vols., Madrid, 1760-1770). 
It is a catalogue of above 1800 Arabic MSS., which he found in 
the library of the Escorial; it also contains a number of quota¬ 
tions from Arabic works on history. The MSS. are classified 
according to subjects; the second volume gives an account of 
a large collection of geographical and historical MSS., which 
contain valuable information regarding the wars between the 
Moors and the Christians in Spain. Casiri’s work is not yet 
obsolete, but a more scientific system is adopted in Hartwig 
Derembourg’s incomplete treatise, Les Manuscrits arabes de 
L'Escorial (Baris, 1884). 

CASKET, a small box or coffer, commonly used for jewels, 
money, papers, or other objects of value. The etymology U 
doubtful. It is possibly a diminutive of “ cask,” a barrel for 
wine or other liquor. The Spanish casco meant also a skull, 
helmet, or rind of an onion, and is probably connected with 
cascar, to break open, Latin quassare, French casser, to break, shake. 
The I'Yench casque, casquet, of the same origin, is only used of a 
helmet, and the sense of “ small chest ” is not found in languages 
other than English, Skeat suggests that the word is a corruption 
of French cassette, diminutive of casse, box, Latin capsa, from 
capere, to hold, contain, cf. English “ case.” History and 
literature are full of references to the often disconcerting contents 
of these famous receptacles. The “ Casket I^etters ” (,q,v.) are 
one of the mysteries of history. Harpagnon’s casket plays 
an important part in Moli^re’s L'Avare; Bluebeard gives his 
too-curious wife the keys of his caskets filled with precious stones ; 
the contents of Sainte-<joix‘s casket brought about the trial and 
condemnation of the marquise de Brinvilliers, the poisoner. 
This very ancient piece of furniture was no doubt derived from 
the chest, which was the original wardrobe. It was often an 
object of great value, covered with ivory, enamel, or stamped 
leather, enriched with precious metals, or encrusted with jewels. 
One which belonged to St Louis and is preserved in the Louvre is 
covered with enamelled shields of arms and other decorations. 
In the i6th and 17th centuries secret hidii^-places were some¬ 
times m the thickness of the lid or in a false bottom. The word 
is now little used—the natural result of the desuetude of the 
object; but auctioneers occasionally announce that they will sell 
a “ casket of jewels,” and undertakers, especially in the United 
States, frequently use it as a grandiose synonym for “ coffin.” 

CASKET LETTERS. This is the name generally given to 
eight letters, and a sequence of irregular sonnets, all described as 
originally in French, and said to have been addressed by Mary, 
queen of Scots, to the earl of Bothwell, between January ai^ 
April 1566-1567, The nature of these documents—authentic, 
forged, or partly foiged, partly genuine—^has been the theme of 
much discussion. If authentic throughout, they afford perfect 
proof of Mary’s complidt^r in the murder of her husband, Hen^, 
Lord Damley. The topic is so perplexing, and possibilities 
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are so delicately balanced, that inquirers may change their 
views, and modify or reverse their opinions, on the appearance of 
each fresh document that is brought to light; or even upon a 
new consideration of existing evidence. Controversy centres 
round a very long and singular undated epistle called “ The 
Glasgow Letter ” or “ Letter 11 .” If Mary wrote all of this, or 
even wrote some compromising parts of it, she was certainly 
guilty. But two questions remain to be settled—(t) did her 
accusers at one time possess another version of this letter which 
if it existed was beyond doubt a forgery ? and (2) is not part of 
Letter II. a forged interpolation, based on another document, 
not by Mary ? 

The whole aff.air has been obscured and almost inextricably 
entangled, as we shall see, by the behaviour of Mary's accusers. 
Of these Maithmd of Lethinglon was consenting to Darnley’s 
murder; the earl of Morton had, at least, guilty foreknowledge ; 
the regent Moray (Mary’s natural brother) had “ looked through 
his fingers ” at the crime, and for months remained on intimate 
terms with the criminals. He also perjured himself when putting 
before Elizabeth’s commission of inquiry at Westminster (Dec¬ 
ember 1568) a copy of the cotifession of Hepburn of Bowton 
(Cotton MS.S. British Museum. Caligula C.I. fob 325). This 
is atte.sted as a “ true copy,” but Moray, who had been present 
when Bowton was examined (Decemlwr 8, 1567), knew that 
the copy presented at Westminster (DeccmlTer i.sfiS) had been 
miitilaled because the exci-sed passages were damning to Lething- 
ton and the earl of Morton, accomplices in the crime of Darnley’s 
murder, and accomplices of Moray in his prosecution of liis 
sister. (.See in Cambridge University Library, M.S. Oo. 47, 
fol. 5 et set). Compare the MS. copy of the confession in the 
British Museum, Colton M.SS. Caligula, C.I. fol. 325, printed 
in Anderson’s Collections, vol. ii. pp. 183-188.) 

If Moray the righteous could act thus, much more might the 
murderer Morton perjure himself in his averment that there 
had been no tampering with the Casket Letters in his custody. 
We cannot, in short, believe Mary’s accusers on their oaths. 
When they all went, in October-December 1568, to 'V’ork and 
],ondon to nccu.se their queen—and before that, in their pro¬ 
clamations—they contradicted themselves freely and frequently ; 
they put in a list of dates which made Mary’s authorship of Letter 
II. impossible ; and they rang the changes on Scots translations 
of the alleged French originals, and on the French itself. For 
example, when Moray, after Mary was in Elizabeth’s power 
(May 16, 1568), wished Elizabeth to have the matter tried, 
he in May-June 1568 sent John Wood to England with Scots 
translations of the letters. Wood was to ask, “ if the French 
originals arc found to tally with the .Scots translations, will that be 
reckoned gtx)d evidence ? ” It was as easy to send copies of 
the French, and thus give no ground for the suspicion that the 
.Scots letters were altered on the basis of information acquired 
between May and October l.tbS, and that the French versions 
were made to fit the new form of the Scots copies. Another 
source of confusion, now removed, was the later publication in 
h’rance of the letters in French. This French did not correspond 
with French copies of some of the originals recently discovered 
in Cecil’s M.SS. and elsewhere. Hut that is no ground of suspicion, 
for the published Fre.neh letters were not copies of the alleged 
originals, hut translations of Latin translations of them, from 
the Scots (see T. F. Henderson, The C asket l . eltrrs , t8oo). German 
historians have not made mattih more clear by treating the 
Letters on the principle of " thitft'gher criticism ” of Homer and 
the Bible. They find that VKe documents are of composite 
origin, partly notes from Mary to Darnley, partly a diary of 
Mary’s, and so on ;' all combined and edited by some one who 
played the part of the legendarv' editorial committee of PeisLs- 
tratus (sec Homkr), mihich compiled the Iliad and Odyssey out 
of frof^entary layitt' From all these causes, and others, arise 
confusion and suspioion. 

So much infonnattan unknown to older disputants such as 
Goddall, the eldpl’^ 'tier, Chalmers, and Malcolm Laing, and in 
certain cases Mfll#tJwh-even to Froude and Skelton, has accrued, 
that the question can now best be studied in The Casket Letters, 
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by T. F. Henderson (i88g ; second issue, 1890, being the more 
accurate) ; in The Mystery of Mary Stuart, ty Andrew Lang 
(4th edition, 1904), and in Henderson’s criticism of that book, 
in his Mary, Queen of Scots (1905) (Appendix A). 'I'he conclu¬ 
sion arrived at here is that of Henderson, but it is reached 
independently. 

The history of the letters must be given in summarj'. Hen¬ 
derson, in The Casket Lellers (1889), was the first to publish and 
use as evidence a document of which the existence was made 
known in the fifth repttrt of the royal commission on historical 
manuscripts. It is a sw'om .staternent of the earl of Morton, 
written in 1568. A silver casket (originally Mary’s property, 
but then in the possession of Bothwell) was placed in his hands 
on the 20th of June, and was inspected by several nobles and 
gentlemen on the 2i.st of June 1567. Morton denies that the 
contents, the letters, sonnets, and some other papers, had been 
in any way tampered with. But if Moray could knowingly 
submit garbled evidence, Morton’s oiith is of no value if un¬ 
corroborated. 

Mary was, on the 21st of June 1567, a prisoner In Lochleven 
Castle. A messenger was at once sent from Edinburgh to London 
wdth a letter from 1 .ethington and a verbal message. By the 12th 
of July, de Silva, the Spanish ambassiidor, reports on the 
authority of the French amba.ssador tliat du Croc, French envoy 
to Scotland, avers that Mary’s Scottish enemies have autograph 
letters of hers proving her guilt, and himself possesses copies. 
Of these copies no more is heard, and they cannot bo found. 
According to de Silva, Elizabeth said that she did not believe 
in the Letters, and that Lethinglon, who wrote to Cecil on the 
21st of June, and .sent a verbal message by the bearer, “ had 
behaved badly in the matter,”—whether that of the letters, or in 
general. On what evidence she based that opinion, if she 
really held it, is unknown. In Deccmlicr 1567 the Scottish 
parliament was informed that the letters were sigtwd by Mary 
(they are unsigned), but the phrase is not used in the subsequent 
act of parliiiment. The letters were exhibited and apparently 
were read, probably read aloud. Mary’s party in .September 
1568 declared that they were garbled, and that the handwriting 
was not hers. In the end of July 1567 the carl of Moray, Mary’s 
brother, passing through London from France, told de Silva, 
as de Silva reported to his government, that there was proof 
of Mary’s guilt in a letter of three double sheets of paper signed 
by her. 

According to Moray’s version of the letter, Mary was to try 
to poison Darnley in a house on the way between Glasgow 
and Edinburgh where he and she were to stop. Clearly Lord 
Livingstone’s house, Callendar, where they did rest on their 
journey, is intended. If this failed, Mary would put Darnley 
“ in the house where the explosion was arranged for the night 
tipnn which one of the servants was to be married.” No such 
arrangement had lieen made, as the confessions of the murderers, 
at which Moray was present, clearly prove. It may be said that 
de Silva means “ the house in which the explosion was afterwards 
arranged.” But the carl of Lennox, Darnley’s father, understood 
Moray to mean that ns early as January 21-22, 1567, the 
house of Kirk o’ Field, where Darnley was slain, had already been 
mined. Moray’s version of the letter made Mary tell Bothwell 
to poison or put away his wife. No such matters occur in Letter 
II. ; Moray spoke, he said, on the authority of “ a man who had 
read the letter.” A similar account of this letter is given in a 
document of Damley’s father, the earl of Lennox (Cambridge 
University Library MSS. Oo. 7. 47 .fob 17 b). Can we suppose 
that “ the man who had read the letter ” invented much of its 
contents, and told them to Moray, who told de .Silva, and told 
Darnley’s father, Lennox, then in or near London ? 

At this point comes in the evidence—unknowm to Froude, 
Skelton, Hosack, and Henderson in his book The Casket letters — 
of a number of documents, notes of information, and indictments 
of Mary,^written for or by the earl of Lennox. These MSS. 
arc in the University Library of Cambridge, and were transcribed 
by Father Stevenson. His transcripts were brought to light by 
Father Pollen, S.J., who lent them, with his own notes on them. 
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to Andrew Lang for use in his book, Th* Mystery of Mary Stuart 
(1900-1904). 

Not one of the I^nnox documents is dated; all but one are 
endorsed in an English hand of the period. It may be conjectured 
that they were selected by Lennox from his papers, and lent by 
him to some one who was writing against Mary. Among them 
(Cambridge University MSS. Oo. 7. 47, fol, 17 b) is a long 
indictment of Mary, in which Lennox describes a wicked letter of 
hers. As has been said, he closely follows Moray’s version re¬ 
ported by de Silva in July 1567. Lennox also gives .several 
stories of cruel words of Mary Sfjoken to Damley in the hearing 
of her servants. 

Now, on the nth of June 1568, 1 .ennox was in the company of 
John Wood, a creature of Moray’s, and Wood, as we saw, brought 
copies of the Scots renderings of the Letters into England in 
May-June 1568. It was argued by Andrew Lang that Wood 
was likely to show these letters to Lennox ; and that as Lennox 
follows Moray’s version of Mary’s long and murderous letter, 
and does not follow Letter II., the murderous letter (a forgery) 
was then part of the dossier of Mary's accu.sers. Again, as 
l.ennox’s indictment of Mary (Cambridge On. 7. 47, fol. 17 b) 
is rife in “ reports and .sayings of Mary’s servants ” about her 
cruel words to Darnley, and as Lennox had not these reports 
on the tith of June 1568, for on that day he wrote to .Scotland 
asking his friends to di.scover them and send them to him, the 
indictment ((Jo. 7. 47) must h.ave been composed long after the 
nth of June. This must be so, for I.ennox's letters of the nth 
of June were intercepted by his foes, the Hamiltons, and were 
found in the Hamilton Muniment Room. Thus an.swers to 
hi.s inquiries were delayed. (The letters of Lennox were published 
in Mtseellany of the Maitland Club, vol. iv.) 

llenrlerson, on the other side, believes that Wood “ indu¬ 
bitably ” showed to Lennox the .Scots copies of the Casket 
Letters about the nth of June 1568. But Lennox, he says, 
could not quote Letter 11 . in his indictment against Mary, 
and had to rest on Moray’s version of July 1567, because Lennox’s 
indictment was completed, and even laid before Elizabeth, as 
early as the 28th of May 1568. Henderson seeks to prove that 
this is so I>y quoting from Chalmers’s Mary, Queen of Scots (vol. 
ii. p. 289) the statement that l..ennox and his wife on that day 
presented to Elizabeth a “ Bill of Supplication ” ; and (though he 
submits that the indictment [Uo. 7. 47] is a draft for the Bill) 
he strenglliens his case by heading the indictment, which he 
publishes. Bill of Supplication. The document, in fact, is 
unendorsed, and without a title, an<l there is not a word of 
“ supplication ” in it. It is a self-contradictory history of the 
relations between Mar)' and Darnley. 

Henderson’s contention therefore seems erroneous, Lennox 
could not begin to prepare an English indictment against Mary 
till she was in England and in Elizabeth’s power. He could not 
hear of this fact—Mary’s arrival in England (May 16, 1568)— 
before, say, the 19th of May; and between the igth of May and 
the 28th of May he could not write for and receive from Scotland 
“the reports and sayings of her servant,s.’’ He did not possess 
them on the nth of June, when he asked for them ; he did not 
get them at once, for i)is letters were intercepted ; the indictment 
(Oo. 7. 47) is rich in them ; therefore that paper is not the “ Bill 
of Supplication ” of the 28th of May. 

Thus the que.slion remains, why, if Wood about the nth of 
June showed to Lennox Letter II. in .Scots, did Lennox follow 
Moriiy’s erroneous version of July 1567 ? Because in June 1568 
that version, forged, was in the Scots collection of the Casket 
Letters ? If so, there was time for Lennox to lend to the accusers 
certain notes which a retainer of his, Tliomas Crawford of Jordan 
Hill, swore (December 9, 1568) that he had made for L«nnox 
(about January 22, 1567) of secret conversations between 
Damley and Mary. Lennox (June ii, 1568) asked Crawford 
for his reminiscences, not of Damley’s reports of his talks with 
Mary, but of Crawford’s own interview with her as she entered 
(Basgow to visit Damley, probably on the *ist of January 1567. 
It follows that Lennox possessed Oawford’s written notes of 
the Damley and Mary conversations. If he had not possessed 
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them on the iith of June 1568, he must have asked Crawford 
for his reminiscences d these talks. But he did not ask. 

Crawford’s evidence was all-important, because it corroborated 
Mary’s own account of her interviews with Darrdey in Letter II. 
That part of the letter then, it i.s argued by many, is a forged 
interpolation based on Crawford’s notes and memories. 'The 
force of this contention lies in the close verbal identities between 
Crawford’s account of the Damley-Mary interviews (see Crow- 
ford’s Declaration of December q, 1568, in ling's Mystery 
of Mary Stuart, pp. 428-431; from State Papns Scotland, 
Elizabeth vol. xiii. No. 14. Record OtRcc) and the correspond¬ 
ing passages in Letter II. {Mystery of Mary Stuart, pp. 396-398). 
The verbal identities can only be explained in one of the following 
ways. Either Letter II. is here based on Crawford; or Crawford 
has copied Letter II. by way of conoborating it (a fatal step, 
if the case came before a modem English court of justice); or 
Darnlcy’s memory of his conversation with Mary was so fresh, 
when he dictated his recollection of it to Crawford on sist-aznd 
January 1567, that he reported speeches in almost the very 
same words as Mary used in writing Letter 11 . Henderson prefers 
the hypothesis that Lennox had lost Crawford’s notes ; and that 
the identities arc explained by the “ remarkably good memories 
of Crawford and Mary, or by the more likely supposition that 
Crawford, before preparing his declaration for tire conference ’’ 
(at Westminster, December 1568) “ refreshed his memory by 
the letter.” (Letter IL, Mary, Queen of Scots, p. 650.) 

Mary did not need a particularly gotrd memory ; if she wrote, 
slif wrote unchecked her recollections of the day’s talk. But 
no human memory of a conversation reported on the 22nd of 
January 1567, could be so nearly “ word perfect ” as Crawford’s 
must have been two years later. If Crawford “refreshed Iris 
memory by the letter,” he exposed himself, and the entire case, 
by rxipying whole passages, often with few verlml changes. If 
he I\ad acce.ss to his original notes of the 21st and 22nd of January 
1567, then he was safe—tliat is, if Damley’s memory of the con¬ 
versations tallied so exactly with Mary’s. Whether that could 
be, Damley dicUiting while still hot from the exciting inter¬ 
change of words which he meant to report, is a question for 
psychologists. Experiments made by a person who possesses 
a good memory seem to show that the thing is very possible, 
especially if Darnley revised Crawford’s notes. 

Thus the probabilities are delicately balanced. But if any 
one compares Crawford’s whole declaration with Letter II. in 
Scots, he will find that Crawford has sources of information not 
yielded by Letter II. ; while Letter 11 . abounds in matter spoken 
i>y Mary and Damley wbk-h could not be borrowed by the 
hypothetical forger from Crawford’s Declaration, for it does not 
contain the facts. These facts, again, in Letter IL, are worthless 
to a forger, because they concern matters never alluded to in any 
of the records; never employed in any indictment (though 
Lennox’s are copious in private talk between Darnley and Mary, 
“ reports of her servants ”), and totally useless for the purposes 
of the accusers. Here is one of several examples. Letter Il.'has, 
and Crawford hiis not, the statement that Damley “ showed me, 
amongst other talk, that he knew well enough that my brother 
had revealed to me what he (Damley) had spoken at Stirling. 
Of this be (Damley) denies half, and above all that he (the 
brother ?) ever came to his (Damley’s) chamber.” 

Nothing is known about this matter. The Lennox papers are 
full of reports of bitter words that passed between Damley and 
Mary at Stirling (December 1566), where Darnley was sulking 
apart while the festivities of the baptism of his son (later 
James ’VI.) were being held. But nothing is said in the Lennox 
papiers of words spoken by Damley to Mary’s brother (probably 
Lord Robert of Holyrood) and revealed by Lord Robert to Mary. 
Lord Robert was the only friend of Damley in Mary’s entourage; 
and he even, according to the accusers, warned him of his danger 
in Kirk o’ Field, to which they said that a Ciasket Letter ( 111 .) 
referred. The reference is only to be seen by willing eyts. 

Is it credible that a forger, using Crawford’s Dedaration, whidi 
is silent as to Mary's brother at Stirling, should have superfluously 
added what is not to any purpose ? Could he hove combined 
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with Crawford's matter the passage “ he (Darnley) showed me 
almost all that is in name of the Bishop and Sutherland, and yet 
I have never touched a word of what you (Bolhwell) showed 
me . . . and by complaining of the Bishop, 1 have drawn it all 
out of him.” 

Who but Mary herself could have written about this unknown 
affair of the Bishop, and what had the supposed forger to gain 
by inventing and adding these references to affairs unconnected 
with the case ? 

There remains what looks like absolute proof that, in essence, 
(Tawford’s Declaration and Letter If. are independent documents. 
We arc not aware that this crucial point has been noticed by the 
earlier critics of the Letters. In Letter 11 . (paragraph 7, p. 
in Liing’s Mystery of Mary Stuart, 1901) Mary writes, “ I asked 
why he (Darnley) would pass away in the English ship. He 
denies it, and swears thereunto; but he grants that he spoke 
unto the men.” Here Crawford’s declaration has, “ She asked 
him why he would pass away in the English ship. He answered 
that he had spoken with the Englishman, but nut of mind to go 
away with him. And, if he had, it had not ticen without cause, 
considering how he was u.sed. For he had neither [means] to 
sustain himself nor his servants, and need not make further 
rehearsal thereof, seeing she knew it as well as he.” {Mystery of 
Mary Stuart, p. 429.) 

It may seem to the reader doubtful whether these complaints 
arc words of Darnley's, or an indignant addition by his friend 
Crawford. But Mary, in ].etter II., shows that the complaints 
and the self-defence are Darnley's own. It was in paragraph 7 
that she wrote about the English ship 1 she did not then give 
Darnley's remonstrances, as Crawford does. But in paragraph 
18 (Mystery, p. 406) Mary returns to the subject, and writes, “ He 
(Dartiley) spoke very bravely at the beginning, as the hearer will 
show you, upon the subject of the Englishmen, and of his depart¬ 
ing ; but in the end he returned to his humility.” 

Thus it is certain that Darnley had reported to Crawford his 
brave words and reproaches of Mary, which Crawford gives in the 
prof)cr place. But ].eller II. omits them in that place (para¬ 
graph 7) ; and only on her second day of writing, in paragraph 
18, does Mary's mind recur to Darnley’s first brave words—“ he 
spoke very bravely at the beginning,” about his wrongs, “ but in 
the end he returned again to his humility.” 

Here is proof positive that Crawford does not copy Letter 11 ., 
but gives Darnley’s words as reported to him by Darnley— 
words that Darnley was proud of,—while Mary, returning on the 
second day of writing to the topic, does not quote Darnley's 
brave words, but merely contrasts his speaking “ very bravely 
at the beginning ” with his pitiful and craven later submi.ssion; 
“ he has ever the tear in his eye,” with what follows. (Mystery, 
paragraph 12, p. 402.) 

When we add to these and other proofs the strange lists of 
memoranda in the middle of the pages of the letter, and the 
breach in internal chronology which was apparently caused by 
Mary's writing, on her second day, on the clean verso of a page 
on the other side of which she had written some lines during her 
first night in Cilasgow ; when we add the dramatic changes of her 
mood, and the heart-breaking evidence of a remorse not stifled 
by lawless love, we seem compelled to believe that she wrote the 
whole of Letter 11 .; that none of it is forged. 

In The Mystery of Mary Stuart the evidence for an early forged 
letter was presented with confidence; the interpolation of 
forgeries based on Crawford’s declaration was more dubiously 
suggested. That position the writer now abandons. It may be 
asked why, after being with Wood on the nth of June, did 
Ivcnnox still rely on'Moray’s version of Mary’s letter ? The reply 
may be that the .Scots versions were regarded as a great secret; 
that Lennox was a married man; and that though Lennox in 
June knew about Mary’s letters, doubtless from Wood, or from 
common report(Bishop Jewell in a letter of August 1567 mentions 
that he had heard of them), yet Wood did not show to him the 
Scots copies. Lennox quotes Letter II. later, in an indictment 
to be read to the commission sitting at York (October 1568). 
But, on the other hand, as Lennox after meeting Wood wrote to 


Crawford for his reminiscences of his own interview with Mary 
(January 21, 1567), and its these reminiscences were only useful 
as corroborative of Mary’s account in Letter 11 ., it seems that 
Wood had either shown Lennox the letters or had spoken of 
their contents. In that case, when Lennox later quotes Moray’s 
version, not Letter 11 . itself, he is only acting with the self¬ 
contradictory stupidity which pervades his whole indictment 
(Oo. 7.47, fol. 17 b). 

The letters are not known to have been seen by any man—they 
or the silver casket—after the death of the earl of Gowrie (who 
possessed them). In May 1584 Bowes, the English ambassador 
to Holyrood, had endeavoured to procure them for Elizabeth, 
“ for the secrecy and benefit of the cause.” Conceivably the 
letters fell into the hands of James VI. and were destroyed by 
his orders. (A. 1 ..) 

CASLON, the name of a famous family of English typefounders. 
William Caslon (1692-1766), the first of the name, was born at 
(iradley, Worcestershire, and in 1716 started business in Ixindon 
as an engraver of gun locks and barrels, and as a bookbinder’s 
tool-cutter. Being thus brought into contact with printers, 
he was induced to fit up a type foundry, largely through the 
encouragement of William Bowyer. The distinction and legi¬ 
bility of his type secured him the patronage of the leading 
printers of the day in England and on the continent. The use 
of Caslon types, discontinued about the beginning of the iqtli 
century, was revived about 1845 at the suggestion of .Sir Henry 
Cole, and used for printing the Diary of Lady Willoughby (a 
pseudo-i7th-century story) by the Chiswick I’re.ss. The head¬ 
line on this page is “ Caslon Old Face.” lie died on the 23rd of 
January 1766. His son, WTlliom Caslon (1720-1778), who had 
been partner with his father for some years, continued the 
business. 

CASPARl, KARL PAUL (1814-1892), German Lutheran 
theologian and orientalist, was born of Jewish parents at Dessau, 
Anhalt, on the 8th of E’ebniary 1814. He studied at Leipzig and 
Berlin, became a Christian in 1838, and in 1857 was appointed 
professor of theology at Christiania, having declined invitations 
to Rostock and Erlangen. He died at Christiania on the 11th 
of April 1892. Caspar! is best known as the author of an Arabic 
gcommixc (Grammatica Arabica, 2 vols., 1844-1848 ; new edition, 
Arabische Grammatik, edited by A. Muller; sth ed. 1887). He 
also wrote commentaries on the prophetical hooks of the Did 
Testament, dogmatic and historical works on baptism, and 
from 1857 helped to edit the Theologisk Tidskrift for den evaii- 
gelisk-tutherske Kirke i A'orge. His writings include : lieitriige 
zur Einleitung in Jesaja (1848), and Alte und iieue Quclten zur 
Geschichte des Taufsymbols und der Glaitbensregel (1879). 

CASPIAN SEA (anc. Mare Caspium or Mare Hyreanium ; 
Russian, Kaspiyskoe More, formerly Hvalynskoe More ; Persian, 
Darya-i-Khyzyr or Gurzem ; Tatar, Ak-denghiz ; the Sikim und 
Jurjan of the ancient Eastern geographers), an inland sea between 
Europe and Asia, extending from 36° 40' to 47° 20' E. lat., and 
from 46° 50' to ss° 10' I'l. long. Its length is 760 m. from N. 
to S., and its breadth 100 to 280 m., and its area reaches 
169,330 sq. m., of which 865 sq. m. belong to its islands. It 
fills the deepest part of a vast depression, sometimes known as 
the Arolo-Caspian depression, once an inland sea, the Eurasian 
Mediterranean or Sormatian Ocean. At the present time its 
surface lies 86 ft. below the level of the ocean, or 96-7 ft. according 
to the Aral-Caspian levelling' and 242-7 ft. Wow the level of 
the Aral. 

Hydrography and Shores. —The hydrography of the Caspian 
Sea has been studied by von Baer, by N. ivashintscv(i8i9-i87i) 
in 1862-1870, by O. Grimm, N. J. Andrusov (1895), and by J. 
B. Spindler (1897), N. von Seidlitz and N. Knipovich (1904) 
since the last quoted date. Its basin Is divided naturally into 
three sections-^r) A northern, forming in_ the cast the Gulf 
of Mortvyi Kultuk or Tsarevich Bay. This is the shallowest 
part, barely reaching a depth of 20 fathoms. It is being gradually 

' By the triangulation of 1840 its level was found to he 84 ft. 
below the level of the Black Sea. The Caucasus triangulation of 
1860-1870 gave 89 ft. 
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silted up by the sedimentary deposits brought down by the 
rivers Volga, Ural and Terek. The western shore, from the delta 
of the Volga to the mouth of the Kuma, a distance of ryo m., 
is gashed by thoussinds of narrow channels or lagoons, termed 
limans, from ii to 30 m. in length, and separated in some cases 
by chains of hillocks, called bugors, in others by sandbanks. 
These channels arc filled, sometimes with sea-water, sometimes 
with overflow water from the Volga and the Kuma. The coast¬ 
line of the Gulf of Mortvyi Kult^ on the north-east is, on the 
other hand, formed by a range of low calcareous bills, constituting 
the rampart of the Ust-Urt plateau, which intervenes between 
the Caspian and the Sea of Aral. On the south this gulf is backed 
by the conjoined peninsulas of Busachi and Manghishlak, 
into which penetrates the long, narrow, curving bay or fjord of 
Kaidak or Kara-su. (2) South of the line joining the Bay of 
Kuma with the Manghi.shlak peninsula, in 44° 10' N. lat., the 
western shore is higher and the water deepens considerably, 
being over one-half of the area 50 fathoms, while the maximum 
depth (between 41° and 42° N. iat.) reaches 437 fathoms. This, 
the middle section of the Caspian, which extends as far as the 
Apsheron peninsula, receives the Terek and several smaller 
streams (c.g. Sulak, Samur), that drain the northern slopes of 
the Caurasiis. At Derbent, just north of 42° lat., a spur of the 
Caucasus approaches so close to the sea as to leave room for only 
a narrow passage, the Caspian 1 ‘ylae or Albanae 1 ‘orlae, which 
has been fortified for centuries. The eastern shore of this section 
of the sea is also formed by the Ust-Urt plateau, which rises 
550 ft. to 7.io ft. above the level of the Caspian ; but in 42° N. 
lat. the Ust-Urt recedes from the Caspian and circles round the 
Gulf of Kara-boghaz or Kara-bugaz (also called Aji-darya and 
Kuli-darya). This subsidiary basin is separated from the 
Caspian by a narrow .sandbar, pierced by a strait ij m. long 
and only 115 to 170 yils. wide, tlirough which a current flows 
continuously into the gulf at the rate of ij to 5 m, an hour, 
the meiui velocity at the surface being 3 m. an hour. To this 
there exists no compensating outflow current at a greater 
depth, as is usually the case in similar situations. The urea of 
this lateral basin being about 7100 stp m., and its depth but 
comparatively slight (3^ to 36 ft.), the evaporation is very ap¬ 
preciable (amounting to 3-2 ft. per annum), and suflicient, 
according to von liaer, to account for the perpetual inflow from 
the Caspian. South of the Kara-Boghsrz Bay the coast rises 
again in another peninsula, formed by an extension of the 
Balkhan Mountains. This marks (40° N. lat.) the southern 
boundary of the middle section of the Caspian. This basin may 
be, on the whole, considered as a continuation of the synclinal 
depression of t he Manych, which stretches along the northern foot 
of the Caucasus from the Sea of Azov. It is separated from 
(3), the southern and deepest section of the Caspian, by a sub¬ 
marine ridge (30 to 150 fathoms of water), which links the^main 
range of the Caucasus on the west with the Kopet-dagh in the 
Transcaspian region on the east. This section of the .sea washes 
on the south the base of the Elburz range in Persia, sweeping 
round from the mouth of the Kura, a little north of the Bay of 
Kizil-agach, to Astarabad at an average distance of 40 m. from 
the foot of the mountains. A little east of the Gulf of Enzeli, 
which resembles the Kara-boghaz, though on a much smaller 
scale, the Sefid-rud pours into the Caspian the drainage of the 
western end of the Elburz range, and several smaller streams 
bring down the precipitation that falls on the northern face of 
the same range farther to the east. Near its south-east comer 
the Caspian is entered by the Atrek, which drains the mountain 
ranges of the Turkoman (N.E.) frontier of Persia. Farther 
north, on the east coast, opposite to the Bay of Kizil-agach, 
comes the Balkhan or Krasnovodsk Bay. In the summer of 
1894 a subterranean volcano was observed in this basin of the 
Caspian, in 38° 10' N. lat. and 52° 37' E. long. The depth in 
this section ranges from 300 to 500 fathoms, with a maximum 
of 602 fathoms. 

Drainage Area and Former Exlent.—The catchment area from 
which the Caspian is fed extends to a very much greater distance 
on the west and north than it docs on the south and east. From 


the former it is entered by the Volga, which is estimated to drain 
an area of 560,000 sq. m., the Ural 96,000 sq. xn., the Terek 
59,000 sq. m., the Sulak 7000 sq. m., the Samur 4250 sq. m.; 
as compared with these, there come from the south and east 
the Kura and Ara.s, draining the south side of the Caucasus 
over 87,250 sq. m., and the Sefid-rud and the Atrek, both rela¬ 
tively short. Altogether it is estimated (by von Dingelstedt) 
that the total discharge of all the rivers emptying into the 
Caspian amounts annually to a volume equal to 174'.5 cub. m. 
Were there no evaporation, this would raise the surface of 
the sea 5J ft. annually. In point of fact, however, the entire 
volume of fresh water poured into the Caspian is only just 
sufficient to compensate for the loss by ■ evaporation. Indeed 
in recent times the level appears to have undergone several 
oscillations. From the researches of Philippov it appears that 
during the period 1851- ,1888 the level reached a maximum on 
three separate occasions, namely in 1868-1869, 1882 and 1885, 
while in 1853 and 1873 it stood at a minimum ; the range of 
these oscillations did not, however, exceed 3 ft. 6i in. The 
Russian expedition which investigated the Kara-boghaz in 
1896 concluded that there is no permanent subsidence in the 
level of the sea. In addition to these periodical fluctuations, 
there are also seasonal oscillations, the level being lowest in 
January and highest in tlie summer. 

The level of the (’aspian, however, was formerly about the 
same as the existing level of the Black Sea, although now some 
86 ft, below it. This Ls shown by the evidences of erosion on 
the fare of the rocks which formed the original shore-line of its 
southern basin, those evidences existing at the height of 65 to 
80 ft. above the present level. That a rapid sulwidence did take 
place from the higher level is indicated by the fact that between 
it and the present level there is an absence of indications of 
erosive energy. There can be no real doubt that forinerly the 
area of the Caspian was considerably greater than it is at the 
pre.sent time. Nearly one hundred and fifty years ago Balias 
had his attention arrested by the existence of the salt lakes and 
drj' saline deposits on the steppes to the east of the (.aspian, 
and at great distances from its shores, and by the presence in the 
same localities of shells of the same marine fauna as that which 
now inhabits that sea, and he suggested the obvious explanation 
that tho.se regions must formerly have been covered by the 
waters of the sea. And it is indeed the fact that large portions 
of the vast region comprised between the lower Volga, the Aral- 
Irtysh water-divide, the Dzungarian Ala-tau, and the outliers 
of the Tian-shan and Hindu-kush systems are actually covered 
with Aralo-Caspian deposits, nearly always a yellowish-grey 
clay, though occasionally they assume the character of a more or 
less compact sandstone of the same colour. The.sc deposits 
attain their maximum thickness of 90 ft. east of the Caspian, 
and have in many parts been excavated and washed away by 
the rivers (which have frequently changed their beds) or been 
transported by the winds, which sweep with unmitigated 
violence across those wide unsheltered expanses. The typical 
fossils unearthed in these deposits are shells of species now hving 
in both the Caspian and the Aral, though in the shallow parts 
of both seas only, namely (according to Ivan V. Mushketov 
[1830-1902]) Cardium edule, Dreissena pulymorpha, Neritina 
hturata, Adacna vitrea, Hydrobia stagnalis, in the Kara-kum 
desert, and Lithoglyphus caspius, Hydrobia stagnalis, Anodonta 
ponderosa and the sponge Metchnikovia tuberadala, in the Kizil- 
kum desert. The exact limits of the ancient Aralo-Caspian sea 
are not yet settled, except in the north-west, where the Ergeni 
Hills of Astrakhan constitute an unmistakable barrier. North¬ 
wards these marine deposits are known to exist 80 m. away from 
l.ake Aral, though they do not cross the Aral-lrtysh water- 
divide, so that this sea will not probably have been at that time 
connected with the Arctic, as some have supposed. The eastern 
limits of these deposits lie about 100 m. from Lake And, though 
Severtsov maintained that they penetrate into the basin of Lake 
Balkash. Southwards they have been observed without a br^ 
for 160 m. from Lake Aral, namely in the Sary-kamysh depression 
(the surface of which lies below the level of the (Caspian) and up 
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the Uzboi trench for loo tn. from the latter sea. How far they 
reach up tlie present courses of the Oxus (Arau-darya) and 
Taxiu-tes (Syr-darya) is not known. Hence, it is plain that in late 
Tertiary, and probably also in Post-Tertiary, times the Aralo- 
Caspian Sea covered a vast expaase of territor)’ and embraced 
very large islands (c.g. Ust-Urt), which divided it into an eastern 
and a western portion, communicating by one or two narrow 
straits only, such as on the south tlio .Sary-kamysh depression, 
tmd on t lie north the line of the lakes of Chumyshty and Asmantai. 
More than this, the Caspian was also, it is pretty certain, at tlie 
same epoch, and later, in direct communication with the Sea of 
Azov, no doubt by way of the Manveh depression ; for in the 
limans or lagoons of the Black Sea many faunal species 
exist whicli are not only identical with species that are found in 
the Caspian, but also many which, though not exactly identical, 
are closely allied. As examples of the former may be named— 
Archaeobdella, Clessiuia imriabilis, Nerilina liturata, Gmrlina, 
Gammarus moeoHnts, Pseuionma feclinaia, FaramyUs Baeri, 
Mesomysis Kowala'skyi unil M. inlerviaUa, Lmmmiysis Beuedeni 
and L, Brandli, and species of the ichthyological fauna Gobius, 
Clupea and Acipenser ; while as illustrating the latter class 
the Black Sea contains Dreissevia bunensis (allied toD. rostrijormis 
and D. Grimmi), Cardium pnnticum (to C. caspium), C. cnldraium 
(to Manndadw edenlida), Amphicieis antii/ua (to A. Kowalevskyi) 
imd Bythotrephes az(wicus (to B. sodalis). 

In the opinion of Russian geologists the separation of the 
Caspian from the great ocean must have taken place at a com¬ 
paratively recent geological epoch. During the early 'J'ertiary 
age it belonged to the Sarinatian Ocean, which reached from 
the middle Danube eastwards through Rumank, South Russia, 
and along both Hanks of the Caucasus to tlie Aralo-Caspian 
region, and westwards had open communication with the great 
ocean, as indeed the ancient geographers Eratosthenes, Strabo 
and Pliny believed it still had in their day. This communication 
began to fail, or close up presumably in the Miocene period; 
and before the, dawn of Pliocene times the. Sarmatian Ocean 
was broken up or divided into sections, one of which was the 
Aralo-Caspian sea already discussed. During the subsequent 
Ice Age the Caspian flowed over t lie steppes that stretch away 
to the north, and was proliably still connected with the Black 
Sea (itself as yet unconnected with the Mediterranean), while 
northwards it sent a narrow gulf or inlet far up the Volga valley, 
for Aralo-Caspiim deposits have been observed along the lower 
Kama in .sti" N. lat. Eastwards it penetrated up the D/.hoi 
depression between the (ireat and Little Balkhan ranges, so that 
that depression, which is strewn (as mentioned above) with 
Post-Tertiary marine deposits, was not (as is sometimes supposed) 
an old bed of the Oxus, but a gulf of the Caspian. After the 
great ice cap had thawed and a period of general desiccation set in, 
the Caspian began to shrink in area, and simultaneously its 
connexions with the Black Sea and the Sea of Aral were severed. 

Fauna. —The fauna of this sea has been studied by Eichwald, 
Kowalevsky, Grimm, Dybowski, Kessler and Sars. At the 
present time it represents an intermingling of marine and fresh¬ 
water forms. To the former belongs the licrring {Clupea), and 
to the latter, species of Cyprinus, Perea and iiilurus, also a 
lobster. Other marine forms are Rhizopoda {Ratalia and 
Texiillaria), the sponge Aiiwrphina, the Amphicieis worm, 
the molluscs Cardium edule and other Cardidae, and some 
Amphipods (Ctmacea and Mysidae), but they are forms which 
either tolerate variations in salinity or are especially characteristic 
of brackish waters. But there are many species inhabiting the 
waters of the Caspian which are not found elsewhere. The-sc include 
Protozoa, three sponges. Vermes, twenty-five Mollu-scs, numerous 
Amphipods, fishes of the genera Gobius, Benihophilus and Cobitis, 
and one mammal {Phoca caspia). This lost, together with some 
of the Mysidae and the species Glyptonotus entomon, exhibits 
Arctic characteristics, which has suggested the idea of a geologic¬ 
ally recent connexion between the Caspian and the Arctic, an 
idea of which no real proofs have been as yet discovered. The 
Knipovich expedition in 1004 found no traces of organic life 
below the depth of 220 fathoms except micro-organisms and a 


single Oiigochaete; but above that kvcl there exist abundant 
evidences of rich pelagic life, more particularly from the surface 
down to a depth of 80 fathoms. 

Fisheries. —No other inland sea is .so richly stocked with fish 
as the Caspkn, especially off the moutla of the large rivers, 
the Volga, Ural, Terek and Kura. 'I'he fish of greatest economic 
value are sturgeon (four species), which yield great quantities 
of caviare and isinglass, the herring, the salmon and the lobster. 
The annual catch of the entire sea is valued at an average of one 
million sterling. Some 50,000 persons are engaged in this 
industry off the moutli of the Volga alone. Seals are hunted 
in Krasnovodsk Bay, 

Salinity. —^The proportion of salt in the water of the Caspian, 
though varying in different parts and at different seasons, 
is generally much less than the proportion in oce.anic water, 
and even less than the proportion in the water of the Black Sea. 
In fact the salinity of the Caspkn is only three-eighths of that of 
tlie ocean. In the northern sertion, which receives the copious 
volumes brought down liy the Volga, Urol and Terek, the salinity 
is so slight (only 0-0075 % in the surface layers) that the water 
is quite drinkable. Us speeific gravity being not higher than 
i-ooi6. In the middle section the salinity ol the surface layers 
increitses to O'0i5%, though it is of course greater along tlie 
shores. The concentration of tlie saline ingredients proceeds 
with the greatest degree of intensity in the large bays on the east 
side of the sea, and more especially in tliat of Kara-boghaz, 
where it reaches % (Sjiindler expedition). The bottom 
of this almost isolated liasin is covered for an area of 1300 sq. ni. 
with a deposit of Epsom salts (sulphate of magnesia), 7 ft. tliick, 
amounting to an estimated total of 1,000,000,000 tons. While 
the piroportion of common salt to sulphate of magnesia is as 11 
to 1 in the water of the Black Sea and as 2 to i in the Caspian 
water generally, it Ls as I2’8 to 5-03 in the Kara-bogliaz. The 
salinity of the surlaee water of llic southern section of the 
Caspian averages 1-5 "o. 

Climate. —^J'lie temperature of the air over the Caspian basin 
is remarkable for its wide range both geographically and season¬ 
ally. The January i.sothenn of 15“ F. skirts its northern shore; 
that of 40" crosses its southern border. But the winter extremes 
go far below this range: during the prevalence of north-east 
winds the thermometer drops to -20°, or even lower, on the 
surrounding steppes, while on the Ust-Urt plateau a temperature 
of -30' is not uncommon. Again, the July isotherm of 75’ 
crosses the middle section of the (kspkn, nearly coinciditig with 
the January isotherm of 25°, while that of 80“ skirts the southern 
shore of the sea, nearly coinciding with the January curve of 40°, 
so that the mean annual range over the northern section of the 
sea is 60° and over the sou them section 40“. The lorraer section, 
which is loo shallow to store up any krge amount of heat during 
the summer, freezes for three or four months along the shores, 
effectually stopping navigation on the lower Volga, hut out in the 
middle ice appears only when driven there by northerly winds. 

The prevalent winds of the Caspian blow from the south-east, 
u.siml!y l)etwccn October and March, and from the north and 
north-west, commonly between July and September. Tliey 
sometimes continue for days together with great violence, 
renderitig navigation dangerous and driving the sea-water up 
over the shores. They also, by heaping up the water at the one 
end of the sea or the otlier, raise the level temporarily and locally 
to tlie extent of 4 to 8 ft. The currents of the Caspian were 
investigated by the Knipovich expedition ; it detected two of 
special prominence, a south-going current along the west shore 
and a north-going current along the east shore. As a consequence 
of this the temperature of the water is higher on the Asiatic than 
on the European side. The lowest temperature obtained was 
35°-24 on the bottom in shallow water, the highest 70“. 7 on the 
surface. But in March the temperature, as also the salinity, 
was tolerably uniform throughout all the layers of water. Another 
interesting fact ascertained by the same expicdition is that the 
amount of okygen contained in the water decreases rapidly with 
the depth : off Derbent in the middle section of the sea the 
amount diminished from 5-6 cc. per litre at a depth of too metres 
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(330 ft.) to 0-32 cc. per litre at a depth of 700 metres (say 2300 ft.). 
At the same spot samples of water drawn from the bottom were 
found to contain 0-3 cc. of sulphuretted hydrogen per litre. In 
the southern section of the sea the decrease is not so rapid. In 
this latter section Spindler ascertained in July 1897 that the 
temperature of the surface water 60 m. from Baku was 72-9°, 
but that below 10 fathoms it sank rapidly, and at 200 fathoms 
and below it was constant at 3i-2°. 

Navigation .—The development of the petroleum industry in 
the Apsheron peninsula (Baku) and the opening (1886) of the 
Transcaspian railway have greatly increased the traffic across 
the Caspian Sea. A considerable quantity of raw cotton is 
brought from Ferghana by the latter route and shipped at 
Krasnovodsk for the mills in the .south and centre of Russia, as 
well as for countries farther west. And Russia draws her own 
supplies of petroleum, both for lighting and for use as liquid fuel, 
by the sea route from Baku. Other ports in addition to those 
just mentioned are Astrakhan, on the Volga; Petrovsk, Derbent 
and Lenkoran, on the west shore; Enzeli orResht,and Astarabad, 
on the Persian coast; and Mikhailovsk, on the east coast. The 
Russians keep a small naval Hotilla on tlie Caspian, aJ] other 
nations being debarred from doing so by the treaty of Turk- 
manchai (1828). 

At various times and hy various persons, but more particularly 
by Peter the Great, the project lias been mooted of cutting a 
canal between the Volga and the Don, and so establishing 
unrestricted water communication between the Caspian and the 
Black Sea ; but so far none of these schemes has taken practicjil 
shape. In 1900 the Hydrotechnical Congress of Russia discussed 
the plan of constructing a canal to connect the Caspian more 
flirectly with the Black Sea by cutting an artificial waterway 
about 22 ft. deep and 180 ft. wide from Astrakhan to Taganrog 
on the Sea of Azov. 


See works quoted under .\rai. ; also von Baer, ‘‘ Kaspische 
Studien,'' in Am//. Sti. St-yHctst'inng (j855-i.S5td, and in firman’s 
Anhio )««•.'. (1855-1H5O); Kadde, J'liuiiii unit flora rfc.s siidwest 
IhhcH K<i\l>igehieles (1880) ; J. V. Mushkelor', Tiirheslan (St Peters- 
luirg, 1880), witli hiiiliographicdl referentes ; Iviisliintsey, ffydro- 
frat’liic Exphfatnm of the Caspian Hea (in Russian), with alias 
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CASS, LEWIS (1782-18(16), American general Oerter 
was born at Exeter, New Hampshire, on the 9 tl> i,;, sJuZ 
He was educated at Phillips Exeter Acadenav'^ 
at Marietta, Ohio, about 1799, studied law^^ admitted to the 
Return Jonathan Meip (1 7 /> 5 -iH 2 S), a member 

bjtt at the ap o twenty Pour years la^ 
p the Ohm egislalure During the , 

General William Hull, whose 

condemned, and under General W. eneral of Ohio 

the rank ofpolpel of volunteer|^^^^j 
mihlia and finally to be a bngaijj 
States army. In 1813 he was j 

of Michigan, th^rea of whic^^ him the chief control of Indian 
present sUle. This positiw oexmpied almost entirely 

affairs for the territory, wjy white settlers. During the 
by natives, tliere rendered valuable 

eighUten ju ’y“‘Sind to the nation ; he extinguished the 
wryices to the terntitjg instituted surveys, constructed 

Indian title to prgCjg fakes and sources of the Mississippi river, 
roads, and explorjg gjjtjsh authorities in Canada after the War 
His relations wi^gj trying, ns these officials persisted in 
of i8w were vessels on the Great Lakes and in arousing 
s“’*^^*.^the Indians of the territory against the American 
the hostiUt'-'j'Q xfjpje experiences was largely due the antipathy 
governmc' 


for Great Britain manifested by him in his latCT career. Upon 
the reorganization of President Jackson’s cabinet in 1831 he 
became secretary of war, and held this office until 1836. It fell 
to him, therefore, to direct the conduct of the Black Hawk and 
Seminole wars. He sided with the president in his nullification 
controversy with South Carolina and in his removal of the 
Indians from Georgia, but not in his withdrawal of the govern¬ 
ment deposits from the United States Bank. 

In 1836 General Cass was appointed minister to France, and 
became very popular with the French government and people. 
1 n 1842, when the Quintuple Treaty was negotiated bj' representa¬ 
tives of England, France, Prussia, Russia and Austria for rfie 
suppression of the slave trade by the exercise of the right of 
search, Cass attacked it in a pamphlet entitl'd “An Examination 
of the Questions now in Discussion betwicn the American and 
British Government Concerning the tight of Search,” and 
presented to the F'rench government;! formal memorial which 
was probably instrumental in preve'ting the ratification of the 
treaty by France. In this same year tke W'ebstcr-Ashburton 
treaty between Great Britain 8**1 ffit; United States was con¬ 
cluded, and, as England did n-t thereby relinquish her claim of 
the right to search Americp* vessels. Cass, after having taken 
such a decided stand in -his controversy, felt himself in an 
awkward position, and r^gn^d his post. His attitude on this 
question made him ven PhPh'ar in America, and he was a strong, 
but unsuccessful caH^ate lor the Democratic nomination for 
the presidency in t-' 44 - From 1845 to 1848 and from 1849 to 
1837 he was a mc'^®'' of the United States Senate, and in 1846 
was a leader of “o**® demanding the “ re-annexation ” of all the 
Oregon counte sooth of 54" 40' or war with England, and was 
one of the *orteen who voted against the ratification of the 
compromr England at the 49th parallel. He loyally 
supportr Folk's administration during the Mexican War, 
oppose Wilmot J’roviso, and advocated the Compromise 
Mea.c'‘es of 1850 and the Kansas-Nebraska Bill of 1854. In his 
fg^pvus “ Nicholson letter ” of December 1847 he made what was 

,bably the earliest enunciation of the doctrine of “ popular 
.Ivereignty,” namely, that the people of the territories should 
decide for themselves whether or not they should have slavery. 

In 1848 he received the Democratic nomination for the presi¬ 
dency, but owing to the defection of the so-called “ Barnburners ” 
(see Krek-Soil Party) he did not receive the united support of 
his party, and wa.s defeated by the Whig candidate, Zachary 
Taylor. His name was again prominent before the Democratic 
convention of 1852, which, however, finally nominated Franklin 
Pierce. On account of his eminently conservative attitude on all 
questions concerning slavery. General Ca.ss has been accused of 
pondering to the southern Democrats in order to further his 
political aspirations. His ideas of popular sovereignty, however, 
were not inconsistent with the vigorous Democratic spirit of the 
west, of which he was a typical representative, and it is not clear 
that he believed that the application of this principle would result 
in the extension of slavery. .\s the west became more radically 
opposed to slavery after the troubles in Kansas, Cass was soon 
out of sympathy with his section, and when the Republicans 
secured control of the legi-slature in 1857 they refused to return 
him to the Senate. President Buchanan soon afterward made 
him secretary of state, and in this position he at last had the 
satisfaction of obtaining from the British government an ac¬ 
knowledgment of the correctness of the American attitude with 
regard to the right of search (or “ visitation,” as Great Britain 
euphemistically termed it). In December r86o he retired 
from the cabinet when the president refused to take a firmer 
attitude against secession ^ reinforcing Fort Sumter, and he 
remained in retirement until his death at Detroit, Michigan, on 
the 17th of June 1866. He wrote for the North American and 
the American Quarterly Reviews, and published Inquiries 
Concerning the History, Traditions and Languages of Indians 
Living Within the United States (1823), and France: Its King, 
Court and Government (1840). 

See W. T. Young, Life and Pnhlic Services of G«fi«»'ar'L<iBrts Cass 
(Detroit, 1852); W. L. G. Smith, Life and Times of Lems Cats 
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(New York, i8j6). The best bioRraphy is by A.. G. Mcl^ughlin, 
Lewis Cass (revised edition, lioston, 1899), in the “ American 
Statesmen " scries. 

CASSABA, a town of Asia Minor, in the sanjak of Manisa, 
63 m. E. of Smyrna, with which it is connected by rail. Pop. 
estimated at 23,000, of which two-thirds are Mussulman; but 
the estimate is probably excessive. It has considerable local 
trade, and exports the products of the surrounding district. 
Cotton is the most important article, and there are ginning 
factories in the town; the silkworm is largely raised and 
exported ; ai 4 the “ melons of Cassaba ” are sent not only to 
Smyrna but to Constantinople. There are fragments of marbles 
built into the hoises, but the modem town does not seem to 
occupy any anciem site of importance. 

CASSAGNAC, BERNARD ADOLPHE GRANIER DE (1806- 
1880), French joumat^t, was born at Averon-Bcrgelle in the 
department of Gers on -^he iith of August 1806. In 1832 he 
began his career as a I’aiigian journalist, contributing ardent 
defences of Romanticism i»id Conservatism to the liaiue dr 
Pans, the Journal des Debais, uid to La Presse. Then he founded 
a political journal, /-’/'.>?«(■ (i«45.1848), in which his violent 
polemics in support of Guizot hnught him notoriety and not 
a few duels. In 1851. in the Consttutiminel, he declared himself 
openly an imperialist; and in 1S5: was elected as “ official 
candidate ” by the department of t/.rs. As journalist and 
deputy he actively supported an absOutist policy. He de¬ 
manded the restoration of religion, oppostl the laws in favour 
of the press, and was a member of the club ot^he rue de I’Arcadc. 
In March 1868 he accused the Liberal deputies if having received 
money from the king of Prussia for opposing tii» emperor, and 
when called upon for proof, submitted only fdse or trivial 
documents. After the proclamation of the reptl>lic (4th of 
.September 1870) he fled to Belgium. He returned •■0 I'Yance 
lor the elections of 1876, and was elected deputy, lie Cintinued 
to comlrat all the republican reforms, but with no advanstge to 
his party. He died on the 31st of January 1880. In adotion 
to his journalistic articles he published various historical woiks 
now unimportant. 

His son, Paui. AnoLfiiK Marie Prosper Granif.r de 
Cassagnac (1843-1904), while still young was associated with 
his father in both politics and journalism, In 1866 he became 
editor of the Conservative paper Lr Pays, and figured in a long 
scries of political duels. On the declaration of war in 1870 he 
volunteered for service and was taken prisoner at .Scilan. On 
his return from prison in a fortress in .Silesia he continued 
to defend the Bonapartist cause in Lc Pays, against both 
Republicans and Royalists. Fdected deputy for the department 
of Gers in 1876, he adopted in the chamber a policy of obstruc¬ 
tion “ to discredit the republican regime.” In 1877 ho openly 
encouraged MacMahon to attempt a Bonapartist coup d'iiat, 
but the marshal’s refusal and the death of the prince imperial 
foiled his hopes. He now played but a secondary role in the 
chamber, and occupied himself mostly with the direction 
of the journal L’Autorite, which he had founded. He was 
not re-elected in 1902, and died in November 1904. His 
sons took over L’AuInrite and the belligerent tradition.? of the 
family. 

CASSANA, NICCOL6 (1639-1714), often called Nic-oi.etto, 
Italian painter, was horn at Venice, and became a disciple of his 
father, Giovanni Francesco Cassana, a Genoese, who had been 
taught the art of painting by Bernardino Strozzi (“ il Prete 
Genovese ”). Having painted portraits of the Florentine court, 
and also of some of the English nobility, Nicoletto was invited 
to England, and intKoduced to (Jnecn Anne, who sat to him for 
her likeness, and conferred on him many marks of favour. He 
died in London in 1714, having given way to drinking in his 
later years. Cassana was a man of the most vehement temper, 
and would wallow on the ground if provoked with his work. 
One of his principal paintings is the “ Comspiracy of Catiline,” 
now in Florence. 

CA8SANDER ®'C.), king of Macedonia, eldest son 

of Antipater, first appears at the court of Alexander at Babylon, 


where he defended his father against the accusations of his 
enemies. Having been passed over by his father in favour of 
Polyperchon as his successor in the regency of Macedonia, 
Cassander allied himself with Ptolemy Soter and Antigonus, 
and declared war against the regent. Most of the Greek states 
went over to him, and Athens also surrendered. He further 
effected an alliance with Eurydicc, the ambitious wife of King 
Philip Arrhidacus of Maccdon. IJoth she and her husband, 
however, together with Cassander’s brother, Nicanor, were 
soon after slain by Olympias. Cassander at once marched 
against Olympias, and, having forced her to surrender in Pydna, 
put her to death (316). In 310 or 309 he also murdered Roxana 
and Alexander, the wife and son of Alexander the Great, whose 
natural son Heracles he bribed Polyperchon to poison. He 
had already connected himself with ffie royal family by mar¬ 
riage with Thessalonica, Alexander the Great's half-sister, 
and, having formed an alliance with Seleucus, I’tolemy and 
Lysimarhus, against Antigonus, he became, on tlie defeat and 
death of Antigonus in 301, undisputed sovereign of Macedonia, 
lie died of dropsy in 297. Cassander was a man of literary 
taste, but violent and ambitious. He restored Thebes after its 
destruction by Alexander the Great, transformed 'J’herma into 
Thessalonira, and built the new city of Cussandreia upon the 
ruins of Potidaea. 

See Diod. Sic. xvifi., xix., xx.; Plutarch, Deoirtiius, i8 . it, 
Phoiion, 31 ; also Machdonian Emi'IRC. 

CASSANDER (or Cassant), GEORGE (i5i3-i56()), Flemish 
theologian, born at Pitthem near Bruges, went at i.n early age 
to Louvain and was teaching theology and literature in 1541 
at Bruges and .shortly afterwards at Ghent. About 1549 he 
removed to Cologne, where, after a profound study of the 
points of difference between the Catholic and reformed churchc.s, 
he devoted himself to the project of reunion, thus anticipating 
the efforts of Leibnitz. In 1561 he published anonymously 
Dr Officiis pH ac puhlicar tranquUlitatis vere aniantis viri in hoc 
dissidio religionis (Basel), in which, W'hilc holding that no one, 
on account of abuses, has a right utterly to subvert the Church, 
he docs not disguise his dislike of those who exaggerated the 
papal claims. He takes his standpoint on Scripture explained 
by tradition and the fathers of the first six centuries. At a lime 
tshen controversy drowned the voice of reason, such a book 
plfcxsed neither party; but as some of the German princes 
thought that he could heal the broach, the emperor Ferdinand 
asked him to publish his Consultalio de Ariiculis Pidci inter 
Catholicos el Protestauies Coiitroversis (1563), in which, like 
Newman at a later date, he tried to put a Catholic interpretation 
upon Proteitant formularies. While never attacking dogma, and 
even favouring the Roman church on the ground of authority, 
he criticizes th' papal power and makc.s reflections on practices. 
The work, attacked violently by the Louvain theologians on 
one side, and by Calvin and Beza on the other, was put on the 
Roman Index in 1617. He died at Cologne on the 3rd of 
February 1566. The collected edition of his works was published 
in 1616 at Paris. (E. tn.) 

CASSANDRA, in Greek legend, daughter of Priam and llecub.a. 
She was beloved of Apollo, who promised to bestow on her the 
spirit of prophecy if she would comply with his desires. Cas¬ 
sandra accepted the proposal; but no sooner had she obtained 
the gift than she laughed at the tempter, and refused to fulfil her 
promise. Apollo revenged himself hy ordaining that her pre¬ 
dictions should be discredited (Apollodorus iii. 12. 3); and hence 
it was in vain that on the arrival of Helen she prophesied the ruin 
of Troy. On the capture of that city slie wa.s ravished by Ajax, 
the son of Ofleus, in the temple of Minerva (Strabo vi. p. 264). 
In the distribution of the booty, Cassandra fell to the lot of 
Agamemnon ; but again her foresight was useless, for he would 
not believe her prediction that he should perish in his own 
country. The prophecy was fulfilled, for hotli were slain through 
the intrigues of Qytaemnestra {Odyssey, xi. 421 ff.). It is to be 
noticed that there is no mention in Homer of her prophetic gifts. 
Together with Apollo, she was worshipped under the name of 
Alexandra. 
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CASSANO ALL’ lONIO, a town of Calabria, Italy, in the 
province of Cosenza ; its railway station (6 m. S. of the town) 
IS 37 m. N. by E. from the town of Cosenza, while it is 6 m. W. 
of Sibari, on the line between Metaponto and Reggio. Pop. 
6843. It is very finely situated, 820 ft. above sea-level: the 
rock above it is crowned by a medieval castle commanding 
beautiful views : a tower is still pointed out as that from which 
the stone was thrown which killed Milo, but this rests on an 
erroneous identification of Cassano with the ancient Compsa 
(17.V.). There are warm sulphurous springs here which are used 
for baths. 

CASSAVA, the name given to tlie farinaceous root of two 
species of Ivuphorbiaccous plants, the bitter cassava, Manilint 
utilissima, and the sweet cassava, M. Aipi, botli highly im¬ 
portant sources of food starches ; Manihot is given as the native 
Itrazilian name in Spanish writings of the i6th century. They 
are herbaceous or .semi-shrubby perennials with very large 
fleshy, cylindrical, tapering roots as much as 3 ft. long and 6 to 
9 in. in diameter and filled witli milky juice. The slender stems, 



Cassava or Manioc (Manihot utilissima), less than half n.-it. size. 

1. An inlioresccnce showiag at a 3. Stamens and fleshy disc of male 

a fruit which will presienily flower. 

separate into live oue-seeded 4. Seed willi its appendage (stro- 

parts, about 1 nat. size, phiolc or caruncle). 

2. Pistil of female flower. 

5 to 9 ft. high, bear large spreading long-stalked leaves, with 
the blade divided nearly to the hasie into three to seven long 
narrow segments. The plants are probably natives of South 
America, but the bitter cassava, which is the more important 
of the two in an economic sense, has been introduced into most 
tropical regions, and is extensively cultivated in west tropical 
Africa and the Malay Archipelago, from which, as well as from 
Brazil and other South American states, its starch in the form 
of tapioca is a staple article of export. The sap of the bitter 
cassava root contains hydrocyanic acid, and the root, being 
therefore highly poisonous, cannot be eaten in a fresh condition; 
while on the other hand the sweet cassava is perfectly innocuous, 
and is employed as a table vegetable. Exposure to heat dissi¬ 
pates the poisonous principle, and the concentrated juice is in 
that state used as the basis of cassareep and other sauces. From 
the bitter cassava roots many different food preparations are 
made m Brazil. The roots are preserved for use by being simply 
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cleaned, sliced and dried; from such dried slices manioc or 
cassava meal, used for cassava cakes, &c., is prepared by rasping. 
The starch also is separated and used for food under the name 
of Brazilian arrowroot; and this, when agglomerated into pellets 
on hot plates, forms the tapioca (tf.v.) of commerce. Cassava 
starch has a stellate hiliini, which readily distinguishes it under 
the microscope from other starches. 

CASSEL, a town of northern France in the departaient of 
Nord, 34 m. N.W. of Lille by rail. Pop. (1906) 1H44. It stands 
on an isolated hill (515 ft.) from whicli portions of France, 
Belgium and England can be seen, with 32 towns and too villages, 
including .St Omcr, Dunkirk, Ypres and Ostend. The former 
hotel de ville (1634), the hotel de la Noble Cour, once the seat of 
the jtirisdiction of miuitime Flanders, now the town-hall, and 
the hotel des dues d'Halluin are the historic buildings of the 
town. Ca.ssel ha.s a communal college. Its industrial establish¬ 
ments include tannerie.s, uil-mills, salt refineries and breweries, 
and there is trade in cattle and butter. 

The town, supposed to occupy tlie site of Castellum Mtnor 
piornm, was a Roman station, as numerous remains of the 
Gallo-Roman period attest, and an important centre of roads. 
It is frequently mentioned in the wars of the middle ages, and 
was the scene of important battles in 1071, when Robert, count 
of I'landers, vanquished his rival Amulf; 1328, when Philip 
of Valois defeated the Flemish; and 1677, when William of 
Orange was defeated by Philip, duke of Orleans, brother of 
Louis XIV. General D. R. Vandamme (1770-1830) was horn 
in the town. 

CASSEL, or Kassei,, a city of Germany, capital of the former 
electorate of Hesse-Cassel, and, since its annexation by Prus.sia 
in 1866, capital of the province of Hesse-Nassau. Pop. (1885) 
64,083; (1905) 120,446. It is pleasantly situated, in a hilly 
and well-wooded country, on both sides of the river Fulda, 
over which a stone bridge leads to the lower new town, 124 m. 
by rail N.N.FL from Frankfort-on-Main. The river is navigable 
for barges, and railways connect the town with all parts of 
Germany. The streets of the old town are narrow and crooked, 
and contain many picturesque gabled houses, generally of the 
17th century, but those of the upper and lower new town, and 
the three suburbs, are not .surpassed by any in Germany. The 
principal streets are the Konigs-strasse (5100 ft. long and 60 
broad), the Schiine Aussicht, and the Stiinde-platz (180 ft. broad 
with four rows of linden trees). The large Friedrichs-platz is 1000 
by 450 ft. in area. In it stands a marble statue of the landgrave 
Frederick 11 . There is a fine view from the open side. The 
former residence of the electors (liesidmzschloss) fronts this 
square, as well as the Museum F'ridcricianum, with a fnfade 
of Roman-Ionic columns. The museum contains various 
valuable collections of curiosities, interesting mosaics, coins, 
casts, a library of 230,000 volumes, and valuable manuscripts. 
In the cabinet of curiosities there is a complete collection of 
clucks and watches from the earliest to the present time. Among 
these is the so-called Egg of Nuremberg, a watch made about 
1500 by Peter Henlein. Among other public places and build¬ 
ings worthy of notice are the Roman Catholic church, with a 
splendid interior ; the Konigs-platz, with a remarkable echo; 
the Karls-platz, with the statue of the landgrave Charles; and 
the Martins-platz, with a large church—St Martin’s—with 
twin towers, containing the burid-vaults of the Hessian princes. 
The gallery of paintings, housed in a handsome building erected 
in 1880 on the Schone Aussicht, contains one of the finest small 
collections in Europe, especially rich in the works of Rem¬ 
brandt, Frans Hals and Van Dyck. 

The town contains numerous educational institutions, includ¬ 
ing a technical college, a school of painting, a celebrated classical 
school, which the emperor William II. attended, and a military 
academy. The descendants of the French refugees who founded 
the upper new town have a church and.hospital of their own. 
There are three Roman Catholic churches, an English church, 
and two synagogues. Music is much cultivated, and there is an 
opera with a first-rate orchestra, of which Ludwig Spohr was 
at one time conductor. The opera-house or theatre was built 

V. 154 
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by Jerome Napoleon, but in 1906 money was voted for a new 
building on the Auctor. A new Rathaus (town-hall) has been 
erected. There are also the Bose Museum, containing collections 
of pictures and antiquities of Hessian origin, museums of natural 
history and etlmography, an industrial exhibition hall, and an 
industrial art school. A handsome Gothic Lutheran church 
was erected in 1892-1897, a post office (Renaissance) in 1881, 
and new administrative offices and law courts in 1876-1880. 
The municipal (or Murhard) library, in the Hanau park, contains 
118,000 volumes. The most noticeable of the modern public 
monuments arc tho.se to the emperor William I. (1898), to the 
musician Spohr (1883), and the Liiwenbrunnen (1881). In the 
Karlsaue, a favourite public promenade lying just below the 
Schdne Aussicht, are the Orangerie and the marble baths. 
Cassel is the headquarters of the XT. German army corps, and 
has a large garrison. It is a favourite residence for foreigners 
and retired officers and government officials. The industries 
embrace engine-building, the manufacture of railway carriages 
and plant, scientific instruments, porcelain, tobacco and cigars, 
lithography,] ute-spinning, iron-founding, brewing and gardening. 

On a slope of the Habichtswald Mountains, 3 m. W. of f'a.s.scl, 
and approached by an avenue, is the summer palace of Wilhelms- 
hohe, erected in 1787-1794. Napoleon III. resided here, as a 
prisoner of war, after the battle of Sedan. The surrounding 
gardens are adorned with fountains, cascades, lakes and grottos, 
the principal fountain sending up a jet of water 180 ft. high 
and 12 ft. in diameter. Here also is an interesting building 
called the Lbwenburg, erected in 1793-1706 in the style of a 
fortified castle, and containing among other things portraits 
of Tudors and Stuarts. The principal curiosity is the Karlsburg 
cascade, which is placed in a broad ravine, thickly wooded on 
both sides. A staircase of 900 steps leads to the top. On one 
of the landings is a huge rudely-carved stone figure of the giant 
Encelaclus, and at the top is an octagon building called the 
Riesenschloss, surmounted by a colos.sal copper figure of the 
Farnese Hercules, 31 ft. high, whose club alone is sufficiently 
capacious to accommodate from eight to ten persons. In differ¬ 
ent parts of the park, and especially from the Octagon, charming 
views arc obtained. The park was first formed by the landgrave 
Frederick 11 ., the husband of Mary, daughter of George If. of 
England, and was finished by his successor the landgrave William, 
after whom it was named. 

The earliest mention of Cassel is in 913, when it is referred to 
as Cassala. 'I'he town passed from the landgraves of Thuringia 
to the landgraves of Hesse in the 13th century, becoming one 
of the principal residences of the latter house in the isth century. 
The burghers accepted the reforificd doctrines in 1527. The 
fortifications of the town were restored by the landgrave Philip 
the Magnanimous and his son William IV. during the i6th cen¬ 
tury, and it was greatly improved by the landgrave Charles 
(1654-1730), who welcomed many Huguenots who founded the 
upper new town. In 1762 Cassel was captured by the Germans 
from the French ; after this the fortifications were dismantled 
and New Cassel was laid out by the landgrave Frederick II. 
In 1807 it became the capital of the kingdom of Westphalia; in 
1813 it was bombarded and captured by the Russian general 
Chemichev ; in 1830, 1831 and 1848 it was the scene of violent 
commotions ; from 1850 to 1851 it was occupied by the Prussians, 
the Bavarians and the Austrians ; in 1866 it was occupied by the 
Prussians, and in 1867 was made the capital of the newly formed 
Prussian province of llesse-Nassau. 

See I’idcrit, Gfschichir dn llaupt- iind Residenzstadt Kassel (Kassel, 
1882) ; Fr. Miillcr, Kassil sell 70 Jahren (2 vols., 2nd ed.. Kassel, 
1803] ; and Hessler, 'Die Residenzstadt Kassel und ihre Umgebung 
(Kassel, 1902), 

CASSELL, JOHN (1817-1865), British publisher, was bom in 
Manchester on the 23rd of January 1817, His father was the 
landlord of a public-house, and John was apprenticed to a joiner. 
He was self-educated, gaining by his own efforts a considerable 
acquaintance with English literature and a knowledge of French. 
He came to London in 1836 to work at his trade, but his energies 
at this tinig,wgre chiefly centred in the cause of temperance, 


for which he was an active worker. In 1847 he established 
himself as a tea and coffee merchant, and soon after started 
a publishing business with the aim of supplying good literature 
to the working classes. From the offices of the firm, which 
became in 1859 Messrs Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., were issued 
the Popular Educator (1852-1855), the Technical Educator 
(1870-1872), the Magazine of (1878-1903), Cassell's Magazine 
(from 1852), and numerous editions of standard works. A special 
feature of Cassell’s popular books was the illustration. At the 
time of the Crimean War he procured from Paris the ruts used 
in VIllustration, and by printing them in his E'aniily Paper 
(begun in 1853) secured a large circulation for it. The firm was 
converted in 1883 into a limited liability company, under the. 
name of Cassell & Company, Limited. John Cassell died in 
London on the 2nd of April 1865. 

CASSIA (Lat. cassia, Gr. Kiurla), the aromatic bark derived 
from Cinnamomum cassia. The greater part of the supply 
coming from China, it is sometimes termed Chinese cinnamon. 
The bark is much thicker than that of true cinnamon ; the taste 
is more pungent and the flavour less delicate, though somewhat 
similar to that of cinnamon. The properties of cassia bark 
depend on the presence of a volatile oil - the oil of cassia, which 
is imported in a fairly pure state as an article of commerce from 
Canton. Cassia bark is in much more extensive demand on the 
continent of Europe than in Great Britain, being preferred to 
cinnamon by southern nations. The chief use of both the 
oil and bark is for flavouring liciueurs and chocolate, and in 
cooking generally. When ground as a spice it is difficult to 
distinguish cassia from cinnamon (q.v.), and it is a common 
practice to substitute the cheap common spice for the more 
valuable article. Cassia Duds, which have a pleasing cinnamon 
flavour, arc believed to be the immature fruits of the tree which 
yields Chinese cinnamon. They are brought in considerable 
quantities from Canton, and used as a spice and in confectionery. 
Cas.sia pulp, used as a laxative, is obtained from the pods of 
Cassia fistula, or pudding pipe tree, a native of Africa which is 
cultivated in both the I'last and West indies. Some confusion 
occasionally arises from the fact that Cassia is the generic name 
of an extensive genus of leguminous plants, which, in addition 
to various other medicinal products, is the source of the senna 
leaves which form an important article of materia medica. 

CASSIA, VIA, an ancient high-road of Italy, leading from 
Rome through Etruria to Florentia (Florence); at the iith mile 
the Via Clodia (see Clodta, Via) diverged north-north-west, 
while the Via Cassia ran to the ea.st of the Lacus Sabatinus and 
then through the place now catted Sette Vene, where a road, 
probably the Via Annia, branched off to h’alerii, through Siitrium 
(where the Via Ciminia, running along the east edge of the Lacus 
(liminius, diverged from it, to rejoin it at Aquae Passcris, north 
of the modern Viterbo'), Forum Cassii, Volsinii, Clusium and 
Arretiura, its line Ireing closely followed by the modern high¬ 
road from Rome to Florence. The date of its construction 
is uncertain : it cannot have been earlier than 187 b.c.,’' when 
the consul C. Flaminius constructed a road from Bononia to 
Arretium (which must have coincided with the portion of the 
later Via Cassia). It is not, it is true, mentioned by any ancient 
authorities before the time of Cicero, who in 45 B.c. speaks of 
the existence of three roads from Rome to Mutina, the Flaminia, 
the Aurelia and the Ctussia. A milestone of A.n, 124 mentions 
repairs to the road made by Hadrian from the boundary of the 
territory of Clusium to Florence, a distance of 86 m. 

See Ch. Hiilsen in Piiuly-Wissowa, Hoalencyclopadic, iii. 

(T. A.s.) 

CASSIANUS, JOANNES EREMITA, or Joannes Ma.ssiliensis 
(?36o-?43s), a celebrated recluse, one of the first founders of 
mona.stic institutions in western Europe, was probably born in 

' The Via Traiana Nova, or the (viae) tres Traianae, mentioned 
in inscriptions with the Cassia and Clodia as under the same curator, 
arc not certainly identifiable. 

* Having regard to the military importance of Arretium during 
the Punic wars, it is difficult to believe that no direct road existed 
to this point before 187 n.c. 
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Provence about 360, but he spent the early part of his life in the 
monastery of Bethlehem with his friend Germanus, and his 
affinities were always Eastern rather than Western. In company 
with Germanus he visited Egypt, and dwelt for several years 
among the ascetics of the desert near the banks of the Nile. 
In 403 he repaired to Constantinople, where he received ordina¬ 
tion as deacon at the hands of Chrysostom. At Marseilles 
(after 410) he founded two religious societies—a convent for 
nuns, and the abbey of St Victor, which during his time is said 
to have contained 5000 inmates. In later times his regulations 
enjoyed a high reputation, and were adopted by the monks and 
nuns of Port Royal. He was eventually canonized ; and a 
festival in his honour long continued to be celebrated at Marseilles 
on the 25th of July. Cassianus was one of the first and most 
prominent of the Scmi-Pciagians, maintaining that while man 
is by nature sinful, he yet has some good remaining in him, 
and that, while the immediate gift of God's gr.ace is necessary 
to salvation, conversion may also be begun by the exercise of 
man’s will. He further asserted that God is always willing to 
bestow his grace on all who seek it, though, at the same time, 
it is true that he sometimes bestows it without its being sought. 
Ttiese views have been held by a very large part of the church 
from his time, and embrace much of the essence of Arminianism. 
The style of Cassianus is slovenly, and shows no literary polish, 
but its direct simplicity is far superiorto the rhetorical affectations 
which disfigure most of the writings of that age. At the request 
of Castor, bishop of Apt, he wrote two monumental and influential 
treatises on the monastic life. The De InstituHone Coenohiorum 
(twelve books) describes the dress, the food, the devotional 
exercises, the discipline and the special spiritual dangers of 
monastic life in the East (gluttony, unchastity, avarice, anger, 
gloom, apathy, vanity and pride). The Callationes Patrum, 
a series of dialogues with the pious fathers of Egypt, deal with 
the way in which these dangers (and others, e.g. demons) may 
be avoided or overcome. At the desire of Leo (then arch¬ 
deacon of Rome) he wrote against Nestorius his De Incarnatione 
Domivi in seven books. 

Editions, —l>ouay (iOiC>) l)y Alardus Gazans, with excellent 
notes ; Migne’s Patrol, /.at. vols, xlix, and 1 , : M, Petscheiiig in the 
fieima Corpus Script, iktles. Lot. (z vols,, 1886 188K). See A. 
Ilurnuck, History of Dogma, v. 24O ft., 253 ti, ; A. Hoch, Die Lehre 
d. Jolt. Ca.\sian iioti Naiur uud Gnadc (Freiburg, 1805); 'VV. Moeller, 
History of the Chr. Church, i, 3O8-370. 

CASSINI, the name of an Italian family of astronomers, four 
generations of whom succeeded each other in official charge of 
the observatory at Paris. 

Giovanni Domenico Cassini (1625-1712), the first of these, 
was born at Perinaldo near Nice on the 8th of June 1625. 
Educated by the Jesuits at Genoa, he was nominated in 1650 
professor of astronomy in the university of Bologna; he observed 
and wrote a treati.se on the comet of 1652 ; was employed by the 
senate of Bologna as hydraulic engineer; and appointed by 
Pope Alexander VII. inspector of fortifications in 1657, and 
.subsequently director of waterways in the papal states. His 
determinations of the rotation-periods of Jupiter, Mars and 
Venus in 1665-1667 enhanced his fame; and Louis XIV. 
applied for his services in 1669 at the stately observatory then 
in course of erection at Paris. The pojie (Clement IX.) re¬ 
luctantly assented, on the understanding that the appointment 
was to lie temporal^'; but it proved to be irrevocable. Cassini 
was naturalized as a French subject in 1673, having begun work 
at the observatory in September 1671. Between 1671 and 1684 
he discovered four Saturnian satellites, and in 1675 the division 
in Saturn’s ring (see Saturn) ; made the earliest sustained 
observations of the zodiacal light, and published, in Les Elements 
de Vastronomie verifies (1684), an account of Jean Richer’s 
(1630-1696) geodetical operations in Cayenne. Certain oval 
curves which he proposed to substitute for Kepler’s ellipses as 
the paths of the planets were named after him “ Cassiniuns.” 
He died at the Paris observatory on the iith of September 17:2. 

A partial autobiography left by Giovanni Domenico Cassini was 
published by his great-grandson. Count Cassini, in his M/tmoires 
pour servir A I’histoire des sciences (1810). See also C. Wolf. Histoire 
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de Vobservaioire de Paris (iqoz): Max. Marie, Histoire des sciences, 
t. iv. p. 234 ; R. Wolf, Geschichte dcr Astronomie, p. 450, &c. 

Jacques Cassini (1677-1756), son of Domenico Cassini, was 
born at the Paris observatory on the 8th of February 1677. 
Admitted at the age of seventeen to membership of the French 
Academy of Sciences, he was elected in 1696 a fellow of the 
Royal Society of lAindon, and became maitre ie.s comptes in 
1706. 1 laving succeeded to his father’s position at the obser¬ 
vatory in 1712, he measured in 1713 the arc of the meridian 
from Dunkirk to Perpignan, and published the results in a 
volume entitled De la grandeur et dr la figure de la terre (1720) 
(.see Geodesy). He wrote besides Clemens d'astronomie (1740), 
and died on the i8th of April 1756 at Thury, near Clermont. 
The first tables of the satellites of Saturn were supplied by 
him in 1716. 

Si*c C. WoJf, Histoire <h I’ohservatotre de t^aris ; Max. Marie, 
Histoire des sdenccs, vii. 214; R. Wolf, Geschuhte der Astronomie., 

451 ; J‘ lIouzea\i, DibL astnmomique \ J. DeUvmbrc, Histoire 
de Vastronomie an XVIIsiiirAe, j)p. 250-275 (unfairly cli'preciatory); 
J. R. Montucla, Hist, des mathhnatiques, iv. 145, 248. 

CjfcsAR Franqois CA.S.SINI, or Cassini de Thury (1714-1784), 
son of Jacques Cassini, was horn at the observatory of Paris on 
the 17th of June 1714. He succeeded fo his father's official 
employments, continued the hereditary surveying operation.s, 
and began in 1744 the construction of a groat topographical 
map of France. The post of director of the Paris obsert'atory 
was created for his benefit in 1771, when the establishment 
ceased to be a dependency of the Academy of Sciences. Cassini 
de Thury died at Thur\' on the 4th of September 1784. His 
chief works a.TC-.--Meridienne de Vobseroatoire de Paris (1744), 
Description geomeiric/ue de la terre (1775), and Description 
geometrique de la France (1784). 

See G, Wolf, Histoire de I'oh.scrvatoiie de Paris, p. 287; Max. Marie, 
Histoire des sciemes, viii. 158 ; J. Delambre, Histoire de Vastronomie 
au XV11P sieUc, pp. 275-300; R. Wall, Oeschichir der Astronomic, 
p. 45T ; J. J. de liilande, BMiographie asironomiqiie. 

Jacques Dominique Cassini, Count (1748-1845), son of 
Cisar FranQois Cassini, was born at the observatory of Paris on 
the 30th of June 1748. He succeeded in 1784 to the directorate 
of the observ^atory; but his plans for its restoration and re¬ 
equipment were wrecked in 1793 by the animosity of the 
National Assembly. His position having become intolerable, 
he resigned on the 6th of September, and was thrown into prison 
in 1794, but released after seven months. He then withdrew to 
Thury, where he died, aged ninety-seven, on the 18th of October 
1845. Republished in 17 70 an account of a voyage to America in 
1768, undertaken as the commissary of the Academy of Sciences 
with a view to testing Pierre Leroy’s watches at sea. A memoir in 
which he described the operations superintended by him in 1787 
for connecting the observatories of Paris and Greenwich by 
longitude-determinations appeared in 1791. He visited England 
for the purposes of the work, and saw William Herschel at 
Slough. He completed his father’s map of France, which was 
published by the Academy of Sciences in 1793. It served as the 
basis for the Adas National (1791), showing France in depiart- 
ments. Count Cassini’s Memoires pour servir a Vhistoire de 
I’observaioire de Paris (1810) embodied portions of an exten¬ 
sive work, the prospectus of which he had submitted to the 
Academy of Sciences in 1774. The volume included his Moges 
of several academicians, and the autobiography of his great¬ 
grandfather, the first Cassini. 

See J. F. S. Devic, Histoire de la vie et des travaux de J. D. Cassini 
(1851); J. Delambre, Histoire de Vastronomie au XVIIP sitcle, pp. 
30.1-313 ; Phil. Mag. 3rd series, vol. xxviii. p. 412 ; C. Wolf. Histmre 
de Vohservatoire de Paris (1002), p. 234 ct passim. (A. M. C.) 

CASSIODORUS (not Cassiodorius), the name cf a Syrian 
family settled at Scyllacium (Squillace) in Bruttii, where it held 
an influential position in the sth century a.d. Its most important 
member was Flavius Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus Senator 
(c. 490-585), historian, statesman, and monk. “ Senator ” 
(not a title) is the name used by himself in his official corre¬ 
spondence. His father held the offices of comes privalarum and 
sacrarum largitiormm (controller of the emperor’s private revenue 
and the public exchequer) under Odoacer, and subsequently 
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attachcd himself to Theocloric, by whom he was appointed 
corrector (governor) of Tiruttii and laicania, and prae.jeelus 
friiiiorio. The son at an early age became eovsiltarius (legal 
assessor) to his father, and (probably in 507) quaestor, an official 
whose chief duty at that time consisted in acting as the mouth¬ 
piece of the ruler, and drafting his despatches. In 514 he was 
ordinary consul, and at a later date possibly corrector of his 
native province. At the death of Theodoric (5:6) he held the 
office of maltster officiorum (chief of the civil service). Under 
Athalaric he was praefeetus prartorio, a post which he retained 
till about 540, after the triumphal entry of Belisarius into 
Ravenna, when he retired from public life. With the object of 
providing for the transmission of divine and human knowledge 
to later ages, and of securing it against the tide of barbarism 
which threatened to sweep it away, he founded two monasteries— 
Vivarium and Castellum—in his aiu’cstral domains at Squillace 
(others identify the two monasteries). The special duty which 
he enjoined u|)on the inmates was the acejuisition of knowledge, 
both .sacred and profane, the latter, however, being sulrordinated 
to the former. He also collected and emended valuable MSS., 
which his monks were instructed to copy, and superintended 
the translation of various Orcek works into I.alin. He further 
amused himself with making scientific toys, such as sun-dials 
and water-clocks. As he is stated to have written one of his 
treatises at the age of ninety-three, he must have lived till 
after 580. Whether he belonged to the Benedictine order is 
uncertiiin. 

The writings of Cassiodorus evince great eradition, ingenuity 
and labour, but are disfigured by incorrectness and an affected 
artificiality, and his Latin partakes much of the corruptions of 
the age. His works are (i) historical and political, (2) theo¬ 
logical and grammatical. 

1. (a) yariae. the most important of all his writings, in twelve 
IkioUs, puhli.slicd in s.l?. Tliev contain the decrees of ilieodoric and 
his successors Anialasiintlia, Tlu'odahad and Witigis ; llie regiila- 
tion.s of the chief oflices ol state ; tlie edicts jiidilislu'd liy Cassiodoi us 
liiniself wlien praeleclus praeiorin. It is the best source of our 
knowledge of tlie Ostrogotliic kingdom in Italy (cd. T. Moinmsen in 
Mommentu Germantae Hislorha : Amtores A nltquissinn, xii., l8<)4 ; 
condensed Knglisli translation by T. IlodgKin, 

(6) Chroniia. written at the reipiesl of Tliiiodoric’s son-in-law 
Eutharic, during whose consulshiii (510) it was piibti.sheil. It is a 
dry and inaccurate compilation from various sources, unduly partial 
to the Coths (ed. T. Mommsen in A/dm. Germ. JJisl.: Aucl. Ant. xi. 
pt. 1., iSo.i). 

(f) 1 ‘auegyrics on Gothic kings and queens (fragments ed. L. 
Traube in ^iou, Germ, Hist.: .'hat. Aul. xii.). 

2. {a) De Am'ma, a discussion on the nature of the soul, at the 
conclusion of which the author deplores the quarrel Ix-tweon two 
sucli great peoples as the Gotlis and Romans. It scums to have lieen 
pulilislicd with the last part of ttie Vuhne. 

(h) InsUlutiiines dii’inarum et hmnnnariim litterarum, an encyclo¬ 
paedia of sacred and profane lit<‘rature for tlic monks, and a sketch 
of the seven liberal arts. It further contains instructions for using 
the lilirary, and precepts for daily lile. 

(0 A commentary on tlio l’s,diiis and short notes {complexiunes) 
on the Pauline epistles, the .Acts, and tlie Apocalypse. 

(rf) De Orthngraphia, a coni|iilatiim ma<le liy tlie author in his 
ninetv-third year from the works of twelve gramniarians, ending 
with ids conteniporary Priscian (ed. H. Kcil. GrammatieiLatini, vii.). 

Tlie I.atin transl.vtions of the AvtiquHies ol Jose|)hii.s and of the 
ecclesiastical lii.stories of Thcodorct. Sozomen and Socrates, under 
the title of Itisloritt Tripartita fenibracing the years 306-430). were 
carried out under his supervision. 

Of his lost works tlie iiiu-.i lu.p.Mt.itit was tiie Hisivna Guthorum, 
written with tlie object of glorifying the Golliic royal house and 
})roving that the Gotlis land Romans had long been conni-cled by 
ties of friendship. It w%s published during the reign of Atlialaric, 
and appears to have brought the history down to the death of 
TTieodoric. llis chief anthority for Gothic history and legend was 
Ablaviiis (Ablabius). The work is only known to us iu the meagre 
abridgment of Jordanes (cd. T. Mommsen, 18K2). 

COMI’LETE Works,— F.ditin princeps, by G. roriierius {I’aris, 
t57o) ; J. Caret (Rouen. 1670; Venire, 1720), reprinted in J. P. 
Migne, Patrnlogia Latina, Ixix., Ixx. On Cassiodorus generally, see 
Aneednton Holderi, excerpts from a treatise of Cassiodorus, edited 
by H. t fsener (Bonn, 1877), which throws light on questions connected 
with his biography; T. Mommsen, preface to his edition of the 
Vgria a^ jB onographs by .A. TliorbecKe (Heidelberg, 18/17) and A. 
Franz 1872) ; T. Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders, iii. 

p. 280,^. p ..30 T A. Ebert, AUgemeine Oeschichte der Litteratur des 
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Mittclalters, i. ; Teuffel-Schwabe, Hist, of Homan Literature (Eng. 
trails.), 1 483 ; G. A. Simcox, Hist. 0/ Latin Literature (i8S.(); W'. 
Ramsay in Smith’s Dir-tionary 0/ Greek and Homan Biography ; 

J . B. Btiry’s i-dition ol Giblioii's Decline and Hall, iv. 180, 522 ; 

K. W. Church in the Church Quarterly Hetnetv, x. (1880) ; J. E. 
Sandys in Hnt, of Classical Scholarship (2nd ed.. lyoO) ; A. Ollens, 
Cassiodorc, conservateur des livres de I'antiquile lalinc (Pans, 181/1); 
G. Minasi. M. A. Cassiodttro . , , rirerrhe storuu-critiche (Naples, 
1893) ; and C. Cipolla in Memorie della r. .dicademia delle .sciense di 
Torino (2nd siT. xliii. pt. 2. 1803); L. M. Hartmann in Pauly- 
Wissowa's Healencyclopadie, in. jit. 2 (iSgo), with note on the 
musical section of CassiiKionis’ IHsMutwnes by C. von Jan. 

CASSIOPEIA, in Greek mythology, the wife of Copheus, and 
mother of Andromeda; in mstronomy, a ronstellation of the 
northern hemisphere, mentioned by Eudoxus (4th century h.c .) 
and Arntus (3rd century B.t.). Ptolemy catalogued 13 stars in 
this constellation, Tycho Brahe 46, and Hevelius 37. Its most 
interesting stars are ■.—Nova Cassiopeiae, a “ new " star, which 
burs! out with e.xtraorclinury brilliancy in 1572, when it was 
obsen'ed by Tycho Brahe, but gradually diminished in brightness, 
ultimately vanishing in about eighteen months; u-Casstopeiae 
and Tk-Cassio-peiae are variable stars, the former irregular, the 
latter having a long period ; y-Cassiopeiae, a binary star, 
having components of mugniUidcs 3.J and 7.J : o-Cassiopeiac. 
a double star, one being white and of magnitude 5, the other 
blue and of magnitude 7.(. 

CASSITERIDES (from the Gr. Kii<rtrm/nw, tin, i.e. “ 'I'in- 
islands ”), in ancient geography the name of islands regarded as 
being situated somewhere near the west i iiasls of ]'',uro|ie. Hero¬ 
dotus (430 B.c.) had dimly heard of them. Isitor writers, 
JVisidonius, Diodorus, Strabo and others, call them smallish 
islands off (.Strabo says, some way oil) the nortli-wesi ciiast of 
Spain, which contained tin mines, or, as Strabo says, tin and 
lead mines—-though a passage in Diodorus derives the name 
rather from their nearness to the tin districts of north-w'cst 
Spain. While geographical knowledge of the west was still scanty 
and the secrets of the tin-trade were still successfully guarded 
by the .seamen of Gades and others who dealt in the metal, the 
Greeks knew only that tin came to them hv sea from the far west, 
and the idea of tin-producing islands easily arose. I.kitcr, when 
the west was better explored, it was found that tin actually came 
from two regions, north-west Spain and Cornwall. Neither of 
these could be called “ small islands ” or described as off the 
north-west roast of Spain, and so tlie Cassiterides were not 
identified with either by the Greek and Roman geographers. 
Instead, they became a third, ill-understood .source of tin, 
conceived of as di.stinet from Spain or Britain. Modern writers 
have perpetuated the error that the Cassiterides were definite 
spots, and have made many attempts to identify them. Small 
islands off the coast of north-west Spain, the headlands of that 
same coast, the Scillies, Cornwall, the British Isles as a whole, 
have all in turn been suggested. But none suits the conditions. 
Neither the Spanish islands nor tlie Scillies contain tin, at least 
in serious quantities. Neither Britain nor Spain can be called 
“ small islands off the north-west of Spain.” It seems most 
probable, therefore, that the name Cassiterides represents the 
first vague knowledge of the Greeks that tin was found overseas 
somewhere in or off western Europe. 

AuTHoRiTiiis.---Horo<lotu.s iii. 115: Diodorus v. at, 22, 38; 
Strabo ii. 5, iii. 2, 5. v. 11 ; Pliiiy. Nat. Hist. iv. iiq. vii. on, 
xxxiv. 156-158. arc Ilic chief references in ancient literature. T. R. 
Holmes,McVenf Britain (1907), appendix, identifies ttie Cassiterides 
with the British Isles. (F. J. H.) 

CASSITERITE (from the Gr. KamriVcpos, tin), the minera- 
logical name for tin-stone, the common ore of tin. It con¬ 
sists of tin dioxide, or stannic oxide (SnO.j), and crystallizes 
in the tetragonal system. The crystals are usually 4-sidcfl or 
8-sided prisms, striated vertically, and terminated by pyramids 
(fig. i). Twins, with characteristic re-entrant angles, such as 
figs. 2 and 3, are common. Certain slender prismatic crystals, 
with an acute 8-sided pyramid, are known in Cornwall as “ spar¬ 
able tin,”* in allusion to their resemblance to sparable nails, 
whilst very slender crystals are termed needle-tin. Occasionally 
the mineral occurs in fibrous forms, which pass under the name of 
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“ wood-tin,” and these, though not unknown in the matrix, 
are generally found as rolled pebbles. By the disintegration of 
tin-bearing rocks and vein-stones, the cassiterite passes into the 
beds of streams as rolled fragments and 
grains, or even sand, and is then known 
as stream tin or alluvial tin. 'fins detrital 
tin-ore was probably used as a source of 
the metal before the primitive miners 
had leamt to attack the solid tin-bearing 
rucks. 

I'lire cassiterite may be colourless, or 
white, as seen in certain specimens from 
the Malay Peninsula; but usually the 
mineral is brown or even black, the 
colour being referred to the. presence of 
ferric oxide or other impurity. Occasionally the tin-stone is 
red. In microscopic sections the colour is often seen to be dis¬ 
posed in zones, following the contour of the crystal. A brown 
variety, with rather resinous lustre, is termed “ rosin tin.” 
'f'he usual lustre of crj’stals of cassiterite is remarkably splendent, 
even adamantine. The mineral has a high refractive index, 
and strong bi-refringence. C/trtain transparent yellow and brown 
.specimens, cut as gem-stones, exhibit considerable brilliancy. 
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The hardness of cassiterite is 6'5, so that it cannot be scratched 
with a knife, and is nearly as hard as quartz. Its specific gravity 
is about 7 : and in consequence of this high density, the tin¬ 
stone is readily separated during the process of dressing from all 
the associated minerals, except wolframite, which may, however, 
be removed by miignetic separators. 

Cassiterite usually occurs as veins or impregnations in granitic 
rocks, and is especially associated with the quartz-mica rock 
called greisen. The usual a.s.sooiates of the tin-stone are quartz, 
tourmaline, apatite, topaz, beryl, fluorite, lithia-mica, wolframite, 
chalcopyrite, &c. 'J'he presence of fluorine in many of these 
minerals has led to the opinion that the tin has been derived 
in many ca.scs from an acid or granitic magma by the action of 
fluorine-bearing vapours, and that cassiterite may liave been 
formed by the interaction of tin fluoride and water vapour. 
Cassiterite occurs as a pseudomorph after orthoclasc felspar in 
some of the altered granite of fbrnwall, and it has occasionally 
been found as a cementing material in certain brccciated lodes. 

Among the localities yielding cassiterite may be mentioned 
Cornwall, Saxony, Bohemia, Brittany, Galicia in Spain; the 
Malay peninsula, and the islands of Barca and Billiton; New 
South Walc.s, Queensland and Tasmania. Fine examples of 
wood-tin, occurring with topaz, are found in Durango in Mexico. 
Deposits of cassiterite under rather exceptional conditions arc 
worked on a large scale in Bolivia; and it is notable that cassi¬ 
terite is found in Liassic limestone near Campiglia Marittima in 
Tuscany. Cassiterite has been worked in the York region, 
Alaska. (F. W. It*) 

CASSIUS, the name of a distin^piishcd ancient Roman family, 
originally patrician. Its most important members are ^be 
following. 

I. Spukius Cassius, sumamed Verellinus {VicMinus, Vised- 
linus), Roman soldier and statesman, three times consul, 
and author of the first agrarian law. In his first consulate 
(502 B.c.) he defeated the Sabines; in his second (403) he renewed 
the league with the Latins, and dedicated the temple of Ceres 


in the Circus; in his third (486) he made a treaty with the 
conquered Hemid. The account of his agrarian law is confused 
and contradictory ; it is clear, however, that it was intended to 
benefit the needy plebeians (see Agrarian Laws). As such it 
was violently opposed both by the patricians and ty the wealthy 
plebeians. Cassius was condemned by the people as aiming at 
kingly power, and hurled from tlie Tarpeian rock. Another 
account says he was tried by the family council and put to death 
by his own father, who considered his proposal prejudicial 
to the patrician interest. According to Livy, his proposal 
to bestow a share of the land upon the f-atins was regarded 
with great suspicion. According to Mommsen {Romische For- 
schungen, ii.), the whole story is an invention of a later age, 
founded upon the proposals of the Gracchi and M. Livius Drusus, 
lo which period lielongs the idea of sharing public land with the 
I-atins. 

See I.ivy ii. 33, 41 ; Pion. Halic. v, 4<). viii. Oo-Ro ; Cicero, Pro 
Balbo, 23 (53). De iiepuhhca, ii. 27 (40), 35 (60) ; Val. Max. v. 8. 2. 

The following Cassii arc all plebeians. It is suggested that the 
sons of Spurius Cassius either were expelled from, or voluntarily 
left, the patrician order, in consequence of their father’s 
execution. 

2. 'Gaui.s Cas.sius Longinus, consul 73 b.c. With his 
rolleague, Terentius Varro Lueullus, he fiAssed a law {lex Terentia 
Cassia), the object of whicli was to giv<(withority for the purchase 
of com at the public expense, lo be retailed at a fixed price at 
Rome. It is doubtful whether this Cassius (who is often called 
by the additional name Varus) is identical with the Varus who 
was proscribed by the triumvirs, and put to death at Minturnae 
(43). According to Orosius he was killed at the battle of Mutina. 

See Cicero, In I'cmm, lii. 70, 75, v. 2i ; Livy, t'pU. 96; Appian, 
/>V//. Cic. XV. 28 ; Orosius V. 24. 

3. Gaius Cassius Longinus, prime mover in the conspiracy 
against Julius Caesar. Jatlle is known of his early life. In 
53 B.c. he served in the Parthian campaign under M. Licinius 
Crassus, saved the remnants of tile army after the defeat at 
Carrhae, and for two years successfully repelled the enemy. 
In 49 B.c. he became tribune of the plebs. The outbreak of the 
civil war saved him from being brought to trial for extortion 
in Syria. He at first sided with Porapey, and as commander 
of port of his fleet rendered considerable service in the Medi¬ 
terranean. After Pharsalus he became reconciled to Caesar, who 
made him one of his legates. In 44 b.c. he became praetor 
peregritius with the premise of the Syrian province for the 
ensuing year. The appointment of his junior, M. Junius Brutus, 
as praetor urbanus deeply offended him, and he was one of the 
busiest conspirators against Caesar, taking an active part in the 
actual assassination. He then left Italy for Syria, raised a con¬ 
siderable army, and defeated P. Cornelius Dolabclla, to whom 
the province had been assigned by the senate. On the formation 
of the triumvirate, Brutus and he, with their combined armies, 
cros.scrl the Hellespont, marched through Thrace, and encamped 
near Pliilippi in Macedonia. Their intention was to starve out 
the enemy, but they were forced into an engagement. Brutus 
was successful against Octavian, but Cassius, defeated by M. 
Antonius (Mark Antony), gave up all for lost, and ordered his 
freedmon to slay him. He was lamented by Brutus as “ the 
last of the Romans,” and buried at Thasos. A man of consider¬ 
able ability, he was a good soldier, and took an interest in litera¬ 
ture, but in politics he was actuated by vanity and ambition. 
His portrait in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, though vivid, is 
scarcely historical. 

See riutarch. Brutus, passim, Crassus, 27, 29, Caesar, f>2, 69; 
Dio Cassius xl. 28, xlii. 13, xliv. 14. xlvH. 20; Veil. Pat. ii. 46, 56, 
58. 69, 70, 87 : Cicofo, Philippics, xi. 13, 14. ad Att. v, ai, xiv. 21. 
ad Pam. xi. 3, ij, : Appian, Bell. Civ. ii. tii, 113, iii. 2, 8, iv. 
60-O2, 87, 90, 111-113, 132 ; Caesar, Bell. Civ. iii. lot. 

4. Quintus Cassius Longinus, the brother or cousin of 
the murderer of Caesar, quaestor of Pompey in Further Spain 
in 54 B.c. In 49, ns tribune of the people, he strongly supported 
the cause of Caesar, by whom he was made governor of Further 
Spain. He treated the provincials with great cruelty, and his 
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appointment (48) to take the field against Juba, king of Numidia, 
gave him an excuse for fresh oppression. The result was an 
unsuccessful insurrection at Corduba. Cassius punished the 
leaders with merciless severity, and made the lot of the provincials 
harder than ever. At last some of his troops revolted under the 
quaestor M. Marcellus, who was proclaimed governor of the 
province. Cassius was surrounded by Marcellus in Lilia. Bogud, 
king of Mauretania, and M. Lepidus, proconsul of Hither Spain, 
to whom Cassius had applied for assistance, negotiated an arrange¬ 
ment with Marcellus whereby Cassius was to be allowed to go 
free with the legions that remained loyal to him. Cassius sent his 
troops into winter quarters, hastened on board ship at Malaca 
with his ill-gotten gains, but was wrecked in a storm at the mouth 
of the Iberus (Ebro). His tyrannical government of Spain had 
greatly injured the cau.se of Caesar. 

See Dio Ca.ssiHS xli. is, 24. xlii. 1.5. >(’<. xliii. 20; T.ivy, £/>(/. 
Ill ; Appian, IS.C. ii. J.i, -l.i: Bellum AUwandnuum. 48-64. 

5. Gaujs Cassii's Longinus (1st century a.ij.), Roman jurist, 
consul in 30, proconsul of Asia 40-41, and governor of Syria under 
Claudius 45-50. On his return to Rome his wealth and high 
character secured him considerable influence. He was banished 
by Nero (65) to Sardinia, because among the images of his 
ancestors he had preserved that of the murderer of Caesar. He 
was recalled by Vespasian, and died at an advanced age. As he 
was consul in 30, he mus^havc been born at the latest in the year 
3 n.c. Ca.ssius was a pupil of Masurius .Sabinus, with whom he 
founded a legal school, the followers of which were called Cassiani. 

11 is chief work was I he Libri ]uris Civilis in ten books, which was 
used by the compilers of the Digest of Justinian. 

See Tacitus, Annah. xvi. 7-Q ; Suetonius, Nero, 17 ; Dio Cassius 
lix. 29 ; Tcudel-Schwalie, Hist, oj Homan Literature., § 298, 3. 

CASSIUS, AVIDIUS (d. a.d. 175), Roman general, a Syrian 
by birth, lived during the reign of Marcus Aurelius. He especially 
distinguished himself during the Parthian War (a.d. 162-165), 
at the conclusion of which he was apparently appointed military 
governor of Asia, though the actual extent of his jurisdiction 
is doubtful. In 172 he was sent to Egypt, where he put down a 
dangerous rising of the Bucolici, the robber herdsmen of the 
delta of the Nile, after which he returned to Syria. In 175 the 
emperor Aurelius fell ill, and his wife Faustina, to secure her 
position in case of his death, offered her hand and the throne 
to the successful general. A rumour of Aurelius’s death having 
reached Syria, Cassius, without waiting for confirmation, pro¬ 
claimed himself emperor ; when the report proved false, it was 
too late for him to draw bark, and he accordingly prepared 
for war. The senate declared him a public enemy, although 
Aurelius even then expressed the hope that he might have the 
opportunity of pardoning him. Deploring the necessity for 
taking up arms against his trusted officer, Aurelius set out for 
the east. While in Illyria, he received the news that Cassius 
had been slain by his own officers. The murderers offered his 
head to Aurelius, who refused to admit them, and ordered its 
immediate burial. 

Sec Dio Cassius Ixxi. 2-4. 17, 22-28, 30, 31 ; pronto, Letters, i. 6; 
I.ives of Marcus Aurelius, Verus and Comniodus in the Serif tores 
Hisloriae Augiislae, and the .special biography of Avidius Cassius in 
the same by Vulcacius Gallicanus. The various letters and docu¬ 
ments in tlie last-named are generally considered -spurious, and the 
^lortions of the narrative founded on them conseciuently untrust¬ 
worthy. Sec also article in I’auly-Wissowa's Jtealencyctnpddie, ii. 
pt. 2 (1896). 

CASSIUS, GAIUS, Latin poet, general and politician, called 
Parmensis from his birthplace Parma, was one of the murderers of 
Julius Caesar, and after his death joined the party of Brutus 
and his namesake Cassius the conspirator. In 43 b.c. he was in 
command of the fleet on the coast of Asia, but after the battle 
of Philippi joined Sextus Pompeius in Sicily. When Pompeius, 
having been defeated in a naval engagement at Naulochus by 
the fleet of Octavian under Agrippa, fled to Asia, Cassius went 
over to Antony, and took part in the battle of Actium (31). 
He afterwards fled to Athens, where he was soon put to death 
by Octavian, whom he had oflended by writing an abusive letter 
(Suetonius, Augustus,4). (Jniaius is creditedfwith satires, elegies, 
epigrams and trugedhts,, .hexamtters s^ith the title Casstt 


Orpheus arc by Antonius Thylesius, an Italian of the 17th century. 
Horace appears to have thought well of Cassius as a poet, for 
he asks Tibullus whether he intends to compete with the cpuscula 
(probably the elegies) of Cassius {Epistles, 1. 4. 3). The story in 
the Horace .scholia, that L. Varius Rufus published his famous 
tragedy Tkyesles from an MS. which he found amongst the papers 
of Cassius after his death, is due to a confusion of Cassius's 
murderer, Q. Attius Varus, with the tragedian (Appian, B.C. v. 
2, 139; Cicero, ad Earn. xii. 13; Veil. Pat. ii. 87 ; Oro.sius, vi. 
19 ; see also the diffuse treatise of A. Weirhert, De /.. Varii el 
Cassii Parmensis Vita et Carminibus, 183(1). Ca-ssius Parmensis 
must not be confused with Cassius Etruscus (Horace, Satires, i. 
10, 60), an improviser, who is said to have used enough paper to 
furnish his funeral pyre. 

CASSIVELAUNUS, or Cassivellaunus, a British chieftain, 
ruler of the country north of the Thames, who led the native tribes 
against Julius Caesar on his second expedition (54 b.c.) (see 
Britain). After several indecisive engagements, Caesar took 
the camp of Cassivelaurius, who was obliged to make peace on 
condition of paying tribute and giving hostages. But these 
promises were not meant to be kept, and it appears certain that 
the tribute was never paid. According to Bede {Hist. Redes, i. 2), 
the remains of Cassivelaunus's entrenchment were visible seven 
or eight centuries later. 

See Caesar, li.G. v. n-22 ; Dio Cassius xl. 2, 3 ; Orosius vi. u. 
(); Eutropius vi. 17; Polyaeniis, Strategemata. viii. 23. Loi tlie 
etymology of the name (which is Ci'ltic in orii'iii, and aiipears later 
as r.aswallon) see J. Rhys, CcltU Britain, pp, 289-290 (1904) ; C. I. 
Elton, Origins of English history (1890); and Stock's edition ol 
Caesar, De Bello Gallico (189K), 

CASSOCK (Fr. cosaque, a military cloak), a long-sleeved, close- 
fitting robe worn by the clergy and others engaged in ecclesi¬ 
astical functions. The name was originally specially applied 
to the dress worn by soldiers and horsemen, and later to the 
long garment worn in civil life by both men and women. As 
an ecclesiastical term the word “ cassock came into use some¬ 
what late (as a translation of the old names of sublanea, veslis 
talaris, toga talaris, or tunica talaris), being mentioned in canon 
74 of 1604; and it is in this sense alone that it now survives. 
■The origin of the word has been the subject of much speeu- 
lation. It is derived through the French from the Italian 
cosacca, which Florio (Q. Anna’s Netv World of Words, 1611) 
translates as “ a frock, a horseman’s cote, a long coic ; also a 
habitation or dwelling,” and it is usually held that this in turn 
is derived from casa, a house (cf. the derivation of “ chasuble,” 
q.v.). This, however, though possible is uncertain. At'tilav 
origin for the word has lieen suggested (Hatzfcld and'Darme- 
steter. Die. gen, de la langue frangaise), and the Cossack horseman 
may have given to the West both the garment and the name. 
Or again, it may be derived from casequin (Ital. casecchino), rather 
than vice versa, and this in turn from an Arabic kazdyand 
(Pers. kashayand), a padded jerkin ; the word kasagdn occurring 
in Mid. High Ger. for a riding-cloak, and gasygan in O. Fr. 
for a padded jerkin (Lagarde in Gatt. gelehrte Anzeiger, April 15, 
1887, p. 238). 

The cassock, though part of the canonical costume of the 
clergy, is not a liturgical vestment. It was originally the out- 
of-doors and domestic dress of lay-people as well as clergy, and 
its survival among the latter when the secular fashions had 
changed is merely the outcome of ecclesiastical conservatism. 
In mild weather it was the outer garment; in cold weather it 
was worn under the tabard or chimere (y.ti.); sometimes in the 
middle ages the name “ chimere ” was given to it as well as to the 
sleeveless upper robe. In winter the cassock was often lined 
with furs varying in costliness with the rank of the wearer, and 
its colour also varied in the middle ages with his ecclesiastical 
or academic status. In the Roman Catholic Church the r«d<- 
tanea (Fr. soutane, Ital. sottana) must he worn by the clergy 
whenever they appiear, both in ordinary life (except in 
Protestant countries) and under their vestments in church. 
It varies irt colour with the wearer’s rank: white for the pope, 
red (or black edged with red) for cardinals, purple for bishops, 
black for the lesser ranks; members of religious orders, however. 
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whatever their rank, wear the colour of their religious habit. 
In the Church of England the cassock, which with the gown is 
prescribed by the above-mentioned canon of 1604 as the canonical 
dress of the clergy, has been continuously, though not univer¬ 
sally, worn by the clergy since the Reformation. It has long 
ceased, however, to be their every-day walking dress and is 
now usually only worn in church, at home, or more rarely by 
clergy within the precincts of their own parishes. The custom 
of wearing the cassock under the vestments is traceable in 
England to about the year 1400. 

The old form of English cassock was a double-breasted robe 
fastened at the shoulder and probably girdled. The continental, 
single-breasted cassock, with a long row of small buttons from 
neck to hem, is said to have been first introduced into England 
by Ilishop Harris of Llandaff (172^1738). The shortened form 
of cassock which survives in the bishop’s “ apron ” was formerly 
widely used also by the continental clergy. Its use was for¬ 
bidden in Roman Catholic countries by Pope Pius IX., but it 
is still worn by Roman Catholic dignitaries as part of their 
out-of-door dress in cerbiin Protestant countries. 

See the Refrorf of the sub-committee of Convocation on the Orna¬ 
ments of the Church and its Ministers (London, iyo8), and authorities 
there cited. 

CASSONE, in furniture, the Italian name for a marriage coffer. 
The ancient and once almost universal European custom of 
providing a bride with a chest or coffer to contain the household 
linen, which often formed the major part of her dowry, produced 
in Italy a .special type of chest of monumental size and artistic 
magnificence. The cassoni of the people, although always large 
in size, were simple as regards ornament; but those of the nobles 
and the well-to-do mercantile classes were usually imposing us 
regards size, and adorned with extreme richness. The cassone 
was almost invarably much longer than the English chest, and 
even at a relatively early period it assumed an artistic finish 
such as was never reached by the chests of northern Europe, 
except in the case of a few of the royal corbeilles de mariage 
made by such artists as Boulle for members of the house of 
France. Many of the earlier examples were carved in panels 
of geometrical tracery, but their characteristic ornament was 
cither intarsia or gesso, or a mixture of the two. Bold and 
mxssive feet, usually shaped as claws, lioncels, or other animals, 
are also exceedingly characteristic of cassoni, most of which are 
of massive and sarcophagus-like proportions with moulded lids, 
while many of them are adorned at their corners with figures 
sculptured in high relief. The scroll-work inlay is commonly 
iWpJc and grticcful, consisting of floral or geometrical motives, or 
aftftitjues. The examples coated with gilded gesso or blazoned 
with' paintings are, however, the most magnificent. They were 
often made of chestnut, and decorated with flowers and foliage 
in. a relief which, low at first, became after the Renaissance very 
highland sharp. The panels of the painted cassoni frequently 
bwk>irepresentations of scriptural and mythological subjects, 
or.ifaddents derived from the legends of chivalry. Nor was 
henddry forgotten, the arms of the family for which the chest 
was made being perhaps emblazoned upon the front. These 
chests rarely bear dates or initials, but it is often possible to 
determine their history from their armorial bearings. 

CASSOWARY (Casuarius), a genus of struthious birds, only 
inferior in size to the emeu and ostrich, and, according to Sir R. 
Owen, approximating more closely than any other living birds 
to the extinct moas of New Zealand. Thespeciesare all character¬ 
ized by short rudimentary wings, bearing four or five barbless 
shafts, a few inches long, and apparently useless for purposes of 
flight, of running, or of defence; and by loosely webbed feathers, 
short on the neck, but of great length on the rump and back, 
whence they descend over the body forming a thick hair-like 
covering. They possess stout limbs, with which they kick in 
front, and have the inner toe armed with a long powerful claw. 
The common cassowary (Casuarius galeatus) stands 5 ft. high, 
and has a homy, helmet-like protulwance on the crown of its 
head ; the front of the neck is naked and provided with two 
brightly-coloured wattles. It is a native of the Island of Ceram, 
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where it is said to live in pairs, feeding on fruits and herbs, and 
occasionally on small animals. The mooruk, or Bennett’s 
cassowary (Casuarius Benneitii), is a shorter and more robust 
bird, approaching in the thickness of its legs to the moas. It 
differs further from the preceding species in having its head 
crowned with a homy plate instead of a helmet. It has only 
been found in New Britain, where the natives are said to regard 
it with some degree of veneration. When captured by them 
shortly after being hatched, and reared by the hand, it soon 
becomes tame and familiar; all the specimens which have 
reached Europe alive have been thus domesticated by the natives. 
The adult bird in the wild state is exceedingly shy and difficult 
of approach, and, owing to its great fleetness and strength, is 
rarely if ever caught. It eats voraciously, and, like the ostrich, 
will swallow whatever comes in its way. (See Emeu.) 

CAST (from the verb meaning “ to throw ” ; the word is Scand. 
in origin, cf. Dan. haste, and Swed. kasta ; “ cast ” in Middle 
Eng. took the place of the A.S. weorpan, cf. Ger. werjen), a throw, 
or that which is thrown, or that into which something is thrown. 
From these three meanings come the main uses of the word ; for 
the throwing of dice, with the figurative sense of a chance or 
opportunity, as in “ at the lost cast ” ; for the throwing of a 
fisherman’s line in fly-fishing; for hounds spreading out in 
search of a lost scent; or, with the further meaning of a twisted 
throw or tern, for a slight squint in the eye. “ Cast ” is applied 
to a measure of herrings or other fish, being the amount taken in 
two hands to be thrown into a ves-scl, and similarly to a potter’s 
measure for a certain quantity of clay ; in fishing, to the casting 
line of gut with fly attached; to the hard refuse thrown out of the 
crop of a bird of prey, and to the coils of earth thrown up by 
earth-worms. From the old method, in making calculations, of 
using counters, which were thus “ thrown ” up into a heap, is 
probably derived the meaning of “ cast ” for the “ casting up ” 
of figures in an account. Further, the word is found for a mould 
for the casting of metals, and more particularly for the copy of 
an original statue or relief taken from a mould ; similarly, of 
fossils, for the mineral filling of the empty mould left by the 
organism. Special uses of the word are also found in the 
theatrical term for the assignment of particular parts to the 
actors and actresses in a play, and in the many figurative senses 
of a type or stamp, as of features or characters. 

CAS'TAGNO, ANDREA DEL (1390-1457), Italian painter of the 
Florentine school, was born in 1390, probably at Castagno, in 
the district of Mugello, and died in August 1457. He imitated 
Masaccio and the naturalists of his time in boldness of attitude, 
but was deficient in grace and colouring. His name was for about 
four centuries burdened with the heinous charge of murder; it 
was said that he treacherously assassinated his colleague, 
Domenico Veneziano, in order to monopolize the then recent 
secret of oil painting as practised in Flanders by the Van Eycks. 
This charge has, however, been proved to be an untruth; 
Domenico died four years after Andrea. The latter is commonly 
called “ Andrea (or Andreino) degl’ Impiccati ” (of the Hanged 
Men); this was in consequence of his being commissioned in 
1435 to paint, in the Palazzo del PodestA in Florence, the fallen 
leaders of the Peruzzi and Albizzi—not (as currently said) the 
men of the Pazzi conspiracy, an event which did not occur until 
1478, long after this painter’s death. One of his principal works 
now extant (most of them have perished) is the equestrian figure 
of Nicola di Tolentino, in the cathedral of Florence. 

CASTAUA, or Fons Castauus, a celebrated fountain in 
Greece, now called the Fountain of St John, which rises in a 
chasm of Mount Parnassus, in the neighbourhood of Delphi 
It was sacred to Apollo and the Muses, and its water was used in 
the rel^ious purifications of the “ Pythian Pilgrims.” FVom its 
connexion with the Muses it is sometimes referred to by late 
Greek writers (e.g. Lucian, /up. Trag. 30) and Latin poets (e.g. 
Ovid, Am. i. 15.36) as a source of inspiration, and this has passed 
into a commonplaix of modem literature. According to some 
authorities the nymph Castsdia was the daughter of Achelous; 
according to others the water of the spring was derived from the 
Boeotian Cephissus. 
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CASTANETS (Fr. easiagneties, Ger. Kastagnetien, Span. 
easianuelas), instruments of percussion, introduced through the 
Moors by way of Spain into Europe from the East, used for 
marking the rhythm in dancing. Castanets, always used in 
pairs, one in each hand, consist of two pear or mussel-shaped 
bowls of hard wood, hinged together by a silk cord, the loop 
being passed over the thumb and first finger. The two halves 
are then struck against each other by the other fingers in single, 
double or triple beats, giving out series of hollow clicks of 
indefinite musical pitch. When intended for use in the orchestra 
the pair of castanets is mounted one at each end of a wooden 
stick about & in. long, which facilitates the playing. Castanets 
are also sometimes used in military hands and are then specially 
constructed. The two halves are kept open by a slight spring 
fixed to a frame attached to the hoop of a side drum, and the 
instrument is worked by the drummer with an ordinary drum¬ 
stick. An instance of the use of castanets in opera occurs in the 
Habanera in Carmen. A quaint description of castinaUs is 
given in Harlcian M.S. 2034 (f. 208) at the British Museum 
(before 1688) with a pencil sketch which tallies very well with 
the above. The MS. is by Randle Holme and forms part of the 
Aeademy of Armoury. Castanets (KporaXa) were used by the 
ancient Greeks, and also by the Romans (Lat. crotalum, erotala) 
to accompany the dances in the Diunysiac and Baccliunalian 
rites. * 

CASTE (through the Fr. from Span, and Port, casta, line^e, 
Lat. eastus, pure). There are not many forms of social organiza¬ 
tion on a large scale to which the name “ caste ” has not been 
applied in a good or in a bad sense. Its Portuguese origin 
simply suggests the idea of family; but before the word came 
to be extensively used in modem European languages, it had 
been for some time identified with the Brahmanic division of 
Hindu society into classes. The corresponding Hindu word is 
varna, or colour, and the words gati, kula, gotra, ftravara and 
karana are also used with different shades of meiuiing. Wherev'cr, 
therefore, a writer has seen something which reminds him of any 
part of the extremely indeterminate notion, Indian caste, he has 
used the word, without reg.ard to any particular age, race, 
locality or set of social institutions. Thus Palgravc * maintains 
that the colleges of operatives, which inscriptions prove to have 
existed iti Britain during tlie Roman period, were practically 
castes, hecinise by tlie Theodosian code the son was compelled 
to follow the father’s employment, and marriage into a family 
involved adoption of the family employment. But these 
collegia opifieum seem to be just the forerunners of the voluntary 
associations for the regulation of industry and trade, the frith- 
gilds, and craft-gilds of later times, in which, no doubt, sons had 
great advantages as apprentices, but which admitted qualified 
strangers, and for which intermarriage was a matter of social 
feeling. The history of the formation of gilds shows, in fact, 
that they were really protests against the authoritative regulation 
of life from without and above. In the Saxon period, at any 
rate, there was nothing resembling caste in the strict sense. 
“ Tire ceorl who had thriven so well as to have five hides of land 
rose to the rank of a thegn ; his wergild became 1200 sliillings ; 
the value of his oath and the penalty of trespass against him 
increased in proportion : his descendants in the third generation 
became gesitheund. Nor was the character of the thriving 
defined ; it might, so far.as the terms of the custom went, be 
either purchase, or inhesidnee, or the receipt of royal bounty. 
The successful «nerchantiTOight also thrive to thegn-right. The 
thegn lumself'might also'rise to the rank, the estimation and 
status of an earl.” It has been said that early German liistory 
is, as regards this raafter, in contrast with English, and that true 
castes are to be found in the military associations (Genossen- 
sekaftm) wliich arose from the older class of Dienstmannen, and 
in which every member—page, squire or knight—^must prove 
his knightly descent; the Bauemstand, or rural non-military 
population ; the Biirgerstand, or merchant-class. The ministry 
of the Catholic Church in the West, was, however, never restricted 

• Historv nf Rise and Progress of the English Constitution, i. 332. 

’ Stubbs’ Canstilulional History of England, i. p. I6a. 


by blood relation. There is no doubt that at some time or other 
professions were in most countries hereditary. Thus Prescott • 
tells us that in Peru, notwithstanding the general rule that every 
man should make himself acquainted with the various arts, 
” there were certain individuals carefully trained to those 
occupations which minister to the wants of the more opulent 
classes. These occupations, like every other calling and office 
in Peru, always de-scended from father to son. The division of 
castes was in this particular as precise as that which existed in 
HindusUn or Egypt.” Again, Zurita'* says that in Mexico no 
one could carry on trade except by right of inheritance, or by 
public permission. The Fiji carpenters form a separate caste, 
and in the Tonga Islands all the trades, except tattoo-markers, 
barlters and club-carver.s are hereditary,—the separate classes 
being named matobooles, niooas and tooas. Nothing is more 
natural than that a father should leach his .son his handicraft, 
especially if there Ijc no organized system of public instruction ; 
it gives the father help at a cheap rate, it is the easiest introduc¬ 
tion to life for the son, and the custom or repuUition of the 
father as a craftsman is often the most important legacy he hiis 
to leave. The value of transmitted skill in tlie simple crafts 
was very great; and what was once universid in communities 
still survives in outlying portions of communities which have 
not been brought within the general market of exckinge. But 
so long as this process remains natural, there can be no question 
of caste, whicli implies that the adoption of a new profession is 
not merely unusual, but wrong and punishable. Then, the word 
caste has been applied to sacred corporations. A family or a 
tribe is consecrated to the service of a particular altar, or all 
the altiirs of a particular god. Or a serai-sacred class, such as the 
Jlrehons or the Bards, is formed, and these, and perhaps some 
specially dignified professions, become hereditary, the others 
remaining free. Thus in j’eru, the priests of the Sun at Cuzco 
transmitted their office to their sons ; so did the Quipu-camayoc, 
or public registrars, and the amantas and karavecs, the learned 
men and singers.'' In many countries political considerations, 
or distinctions of race, have prevented intermarriage between 
classes. Take, for example, the patricians and the plebeians at 
Rome, or the 'Uva.pTia.Tai, Ad/twws or rrspUnKoi, and the 
E/"A(ot€s at Sparta. In Guatemala it was the law that if any 
noble married a plebeian woman he should he degraded to the 
caste of mazrqual, or plebeian, and be subject to the duties and 
services imposed on that class, and tliat the bulk of his estate 
should be sequestered to the king." In Madagascar marriage 
is strictly forbidden between the four classes of Nobles, Hovas, 
Zarahovas and Andevos,—the lowest of whom, howeveiv.,Bai 
apparently mere slaves. In a sense slavery might be called 'the 
lowest of castes, because in most of its forms it does pennit some 
small customary rights to the slave. In a sense, too, the survival 
in European royalty of the idea of “ equality of birth ” (EbenbUr- 
tigkeit) is tliat of a caste conception, and the marriage of one of 
the members of a European royal family with a person not jjf 
royal ^blood might be described as an infraction of caste rule. 

Caste in India is a question of more than historical interest. 
It is the great obstacle to government in accordance with modem 

“ History of Peru, i. 143. 

* llapport s«r les diffirentes classes de ohe/s dans la noitvelle Espagne 
(1840), p. 223. 

• Somclhing like (his is to bo found in the Russian notion of chin, 
or status according to official hierarchy of ranks, as modilicU by the 
custom of mye.Hnu.hestvo, by which no one entering the puWic service 
could be placed beneath a person who had been subject to his father's 
orders. Hereditary nobility at one time belonged to every servant, 
military or civil, aliove a certain rank, and a family remaining out of 
office for two generations lost its rights of nobility ; but in 1854 the 
privilege was confined to army colonels and state councillors of the 
4th class. At one time, therefore, the rasrvadniya kmghi, or sjiecial 
registers, superseded by Peter the Great’s barkhainava kniga, or 
Velvet Book, contained a complete code of social privilege and pre¬ 
cedence. Peter’s " iahel 0 rangakk " contained fourteen classes. The 
subject is treated of in the iboo articles of the ninth volume of the 
Russian Code Evad Zakonov. The Russian Nobility, though ,d^’ 
prived of t^eir exemptions from conscription, personal taxation.tnd 
corporal punishment, still retain many advantages in the public 
service. 

' Juarros, Hist, of Guatemala, Tr. (London, 1823). 
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ideas, and to the work of native relipious reformers as well as of 
Christian missionaries. By some writers caste has been regiirdcd 
as the great safeguard of social tranquillity, and therefore as the 
indispensable condition of the progress in certain arts and 
industries which the Hindus have made. Others, such as James 
Mill, have denounced it as fatal to the principle of free competi¬ 
tion and opposed to individual happiness. The latter view 
assumes a state of facts which was denied by Colebrooke, one of 
the highest authorities on Indian matters. ‘Writing in 1798 he 
says.‘ after pointing out that any person unable to earn a sub¬ 
sistence by the exercise of his profession may follow the trade of 
a lower caste or even of a higher; “ Daily observation shows even 
Brahmans exercising the menial profession of a Sudra. We are 
aware that every caste forms itself into clubs or lodges, consisting 
of the .several individuals of that caste residing within a small 
distance, and that these clubs or lodges govern themselves 
by particular rules or customs or by-laws. But though some 
restrictions and limitations, not founded on religious prejudices, 
are found among their by-laws, it may l)o received as a general 
maxim that the occupation appointed for each tribe is entitled 
merely to a preference. P'.very profession, with few exceptions, 
is open to every description of persons ; and the discouragement 
arising from religious prejudices is not greater than what exists 
in (Ireat Britain from the effects of municipal and corporation 
laws. In Bengal the numlicrs of people actually willing to apply 
to any particular occupation are sufficient for the unlimited 
extension of any manufacture." 'J'his was corroborated by 
F.lphinstonc,“ who states that, during a long experience of India, 
he never heard of a single case of degradation from caste ; and it 
is illustrated by the experience of the Indian army, in which men 
of all castes unite.” 

The ordinary notion of modern caste is that it involves certain 
restrictions on marriage, on profession, and on social intercourse, 
especially that implied in eating and drinking together. Ilow 
far intermarriage is permitted, what arc the effects of a marriage 
permitted but looked on as irregular, what are the penalties of a 
marriage forbidden, whether the rules protecting trades and 
occupations are in effect more than a kind of unionism grown 
inveterate through custom, by what means caste is lost, an<i in 
what ciri umstanccs it may be regained,—these are questions on 
which very little real or definite knowledge exists. Sir H. Risley 
regards the absolute prohibition of mixed marriages as now the 
essential and most prominent characteristic. It is very remark¬ 
able that the Vedas, on which the whole structure of Brahmanic 
faith and morals professes to rest, give no countenance to the 
later regulations of caste. The only passage bearing on the 
suliject is in the Burusha Sukta, the ooth Hymn of the loth Book 
of the Rigvedu Samhita. " When they divided man, how many 
did they make him ? What was his mouth ? wliat his arms ? 
what are called his thiglis and feet ? The Brahmana was his 
mouth, the Raganya was made his arms, the Vaisya became his 
thighs, the Sudra was horn from his feet." Martin Haug finds in 
this a subtle allegory that tlie Brahmans were teachers, the 
Kshatriyas the warriors of mankind. But this is opposed to the 
simple and direct language of the Vedic hymns, and to the fact 
that in the accounts of creation there the origin of many things 
besides cla-sses of men is attributed in the same fanciful manner 
to parts of the divine person. It is in the Buranas and the I-aws 
of Manu, neither of which claims direct inspiration, where they 

' J.ife and Eisavs of H, T. Colebrooke, i. p. 104. 
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“ " The crudities and rriultics of the caste sy.stem need not blind 
us to its other asjiects. There is no doulrt that it is the main cause 
of the fundamental stability and contentment by which Indian 
society has been braced up for centuries against the shocks of 
politics and the cataclysms of Nature. It provides every man with 
his place, his career, his occupation, his circle of friends. It makes 
him, at the outset, a member of a corporate body : it protects him 
through life from the canker of social jealousy and unfulfilled 
aspirations; it ensures him companionship and a sense of com¬ 
munity with others in like case with himself. The caste organization 
is to the Hindu his Club, his trade union, his benefit society, his 
philanthropic society. An Indian without caste, as things stand at 
present, is not quite easy to imagine ” (Sidney Low, Vision 0/ India, 
sgaO, ch. xv. p. 263). 


differ from the letter of the Veda, that the texts are to be found 
on which all that is objectionable in caste has been ba.sed. Even 
in the Vishnu Purana, however, the legend of caste speaks of the 
four classes as being at first “ perfectly inclined to conduct 
springing from religious faith.” It is not till after the whole 
human race has fallen into sin that separate social duties are 
assigned to the ciB.s.scs. The same hymn speaks of the evolution 
of qualitie.s of Brahma. Sattva, or goodness, sprang from the 
mouth of Brahma; Rajas, or passion, came from his breast; 
'J'amas, or darkness, from his thighs; others he created from his 
feet. For each one of these gunas, or primitive differences of 
quality, a thousand couples, male and Ivinale, have been created, 
to which the distinct heaven.s, or places of perfection of Prajapati, 
Indra, Maruts and Gandharvas are assigned. 'J'o the gunas are 
related the yugas, or ages: ist, the Krita, or glorious age of 
truth and piety, in which apparently no distinctions, at least no 
grades of excellence were known; 2nd, the Treta, or period of 
knowledge ; 3rd, the Dvaparu, or period of sacrifice ; 4th, the 
Kali, or period of darkness. Bunsen supposes there may be an 
hist'iriad element in the legend tlial Pururava, a great conqueror 
of the Treta age, founded caste. The yugas are hardly periods of 
historical chronology, but there is no doubt that the Vayu 
Purana assigns the definite origin of caste to the Treta period. 
“ 'J’he perfect beings of tlie first age, some tranquil, some fiery, 
some active and some distressed, were again born in the Treta, 
as Brahmans, &c., governed by the good and bad actions per¬ 
formed in former births." The same hymn proceeds to explain 
that the first arrangement did not work well, and that a second 
was made, by which force, criminal justice and war were declared 
to be the business of the Kshatriyas ; officiating at sacrifices, 
sacred study and the receipt of presents to belong to the 
Brahmans ; traffic, cattle and agriculture to the Vaisyas ; the 
mechanical arts and service to the Sudras. The Ramayana hymn 
suggests that in the four great periods the ca.stes successively arrive 
at the state of dhartna or righteousness. Thus, a Sudra cannot, 
even by the most rigorous self-rnortification, become righteous in 
the period proper to the salvation of the Vaisyas. As the hymn 
speaks in the Dvapara age, it speaks of the salvation of Sudras 
as (u Lure, and not yet possible. Wholly in opposition to the story 
of a fourfold birth from Brahma is the legend that tlie castes 
sprang from Manu himself, who is removed by several generations 
of gods and demi-gods from Brahma. Then, again, the Santi- 
parvan alleges that the world, at first entirely Brahmanic, was 
separated into castes merely by the evil works of man. Castehood 
consists in the exercise of certain virtues or vices. Munis, or 
persons born indiscriminate!)', frequently rise to the caste of 
Brahmans, and the offspring of Brahmans sink to a lower level. 
The serpent ob.serves : “ If a man is regarded by you as being a 
Brahman only in consequence of his conduct, tlien birth is vain, 
until action is shown.” But this change of caste takes place only 
through a second birth, and not during the life which is spxmt m 
virtue. Another poetical conception of caste birth is expressed 
in the Harivamsa. The Brahmans were formed from an imperish¬ 
able element (Akshara), the Kshatriyas from a perishable 
element (Kshara), the Vaisyas from alteration, and the Sudras 
from a modification of smoke. 

The general result of the foregoing texts is that several contra¬ 
dictory accounts have been given of the origin of caste, and that 
these are for the most part unintelligible. Caste is described as 
a late episode in creation, and as bom from different parts of 
different gods, from the mortal Manu, from abstract principles, 
and from non-entity. It is also described as coeval with creation, 
as existing in perfection during the Krita period, and subsequently 
falling into sin. 1 1 is also said that only Brahmans existed at first, 
the others only at later periods. Then the rationalistic theories of 
the Santiparvan upset the very foundation of caste, vk. hereditary 
transmission of the caste cliaracter.'' It seems clear that when 
the Vedas were composed, many persons who were not Brahmans 
acted as priests, and saints, the “ preceptors of gods,” by their 
“ austere fervour," rose from a lower rank to the dignity of 
Brahmanhood. Originally, indeed, access to the gods by prayer 
” Muir's Sanskrit Texts, vol. i. (18O8). 
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and sacrifice was open to all classes of the community. As the 
Brahmans grow in political importance, they make religion an 
exclusive and sacred busine.ss. We find them deciding questions 
of succession to the throne, and enforcing their decisions. While 
in the earlier literature there are several instances of Brahmans 
receiving instruction from the hands of Kshatriyas, in the Puranas 
and Manu death is made to overtake Kshatriyas who are not 
submiissive to the Brahmans; and in one case Visvamilra, the 
son of Gadhi, actually obtains Brahmanhood as a reward for his 
submission. It seems certain that many of the ancient myths 
were expressly manufactured by the Brahmans to show their 
superiority in birth and in the favour of Heaven to the Kshatriyas 
—a poetical effect which is sometimes spoiled by their claiming 
de-scent from their rivals. This brings us to a consideration of 
the theories which have been started to account for the appear¬ 
ance of Brahmanic caste, as it is stereotyped in the Laws of Alanu. 
James Mill, who invariably underestimated the influence on 
history of “ previous states of society,” suggested that the 
original division must have been the work of .some inspired 
individual, a legislator or a social reformer, who perceived the 
advantages which would result from a systematic division of 
labour. The subordination of castes he accounts for by the 
superstitious terror and the designing lust of power which have 
so frequently been invoked to explain the natural supremacy of 
the religious class. Because the ravages of war were dreaded 
most after the calamities sent by heaven, he finds that the 
military class properly occupy the second place. This arrange¬ 
ment he apparently contemplates as at no time either necessary 
or wholesome, and as finally destroyed by the selli.sh jealousies 
of caste, and by the degradations which the multiplication of 
trades made inevitable, lleeren' and Klaproth have contended 
that the division into castes is founded on an original diversity 
of race, and that the higher castes are possessed of superior 
beauty. The clear complexion and rcgidar features of the Brah¬ 
mans are said to distinguish them as completely from the .Sudras 
as the Spanish Creoles were distinguished from the Peruvians. 
“ The high forehead, stout build, and light copper colour of the 
Brahmins and other castes allied to them, appear in strong con¬ 
trast with the somewh.at low and wide heads, slight make, and 
dark bronze of the low castes’’(.Stevenson, quoted by Max Muller, 
Chipx, ii. p. 327).“ This explanati(m is, however, generally 
conjoined with that founded on the tradition of concpiest by the 
higher castes. There is no doubt that the three castes of lighter 
colour (traivarnika), the white Brahmans, the red Kshatriyas, 
the yellow Vaisyas, are, at least in the early hymns and Brah- 
inanas, spoken of as the Aryas, the .Sanskrit-speaking conquerors, 
in contradistinction to the dark cloud of the Turanian aborigines 
Dasyus. In fact arya, which means noble, is derived from Srya, 
which means householder, and was the original name of the 
largest caste, now called Vaisyas. Tlie great Sanscrit scholar, 
Rudolf von Roth (1821-1895), in his Brahma und die Brah- 
manan ” held that the Vedic people advanced from their home in 
the Punjab,drove the aborigines into the hills, and took pos.session 
of the country lying between the Ganges, the Jumna and the 
Vindhya range. “ In this stage of complication and disturbance,” 
he said, “ power naturally fell into the hands of those who did 
not possess any direct authority,” i.e. the domestic priests of 
the numerous tribal kings. The Sudras he regarded as a con¬ 
quered race, perhaps a branch of the Aryan stock, which immi¬ 
grated at an earlier period into India, perhaps an autochthonous 

* ideen, i. 610. 

• The idea of a conqiiering white race is strangely repeated in the 
later history of India. The Rajputs and Brahmans are succeeded by 
the Mussulmans, the Turks, the Afghans. There was an aristocracy 
of colour under the Mogul dynasty. But under an Indian climate it 
could not last many generations. The Brahmans of southern India 
were as black as the lowest castes; the Chandalas are said to be 
descended from Brahmans. According to Manu the Chandala must 
not dwell within town ; his sole wealth must be dogs and asMS ; his 
clothes must consist of the mantles of dccea-sed persons ; his dishes 
must be broken sots. Surely this vituperative de.scription must 
apply to an ahoripj^l race. 

" Zeiischrift der dtutschen morgenlindiscHen Cesellschaft, Band i. 
(quoted by Muir. HU supra). 


Indian tribe. Tlte latter hypothesis is opposed to the fact that, 
while the Sudra is debarred from sharing three important Vedic 
sacrifices, the Bhagasata Purana expressly permits him to 
sacrifice “ without mantras,” and imposes on him duties with 
reference to Brahmans and cows which one would not expect in 
the ca.se of a nation strange in blood. But unless a previous 
.subordination of castes among the conquering race be supposed, 
it seems difficult to see why the warrior-class, who having 
contributed most to the conquest must have been masters of the 
situation, should have consented to degradation below the class 
of Brahmans. The position of the Sudra certainly suggests 
conquest. But arc there .sound historical reasons for supposing 
that Brahmans and Sudras belonged to different nations, or that 
cither class was confined to one nation ? The hypothesis was 
held in a somewhat modified form by Mciners,'* who supposed 
that instead of one conquest there may have been two successive 
immigrations,—the first immigrants being subdued by the second, 
and then forming an intermediate class between their conquerors 
and the aborigines; or, if there were no aborigines, the mixture 
of the two immigrant races would form an intermediate class. 
In the same way Talboys Wheeler ® suggested that the Sudra 
may be the original conquerors of the race, now represented by 
the Pariahs. Most of these explanations seem rather to describe 
the mode in which the existing institutions of caste might be 
transplanted from one land to another, from a motherland to its 
colonies, and altered by its new conditions. Military conquest, 
though it often introduces servitude, docs not naturally lead to 
the elevation of the priesthood. It is unscientific to assume large 
historicid events, or large ethnological facts, or the existence of 
some creator of social order." 

As Benjamin Constant" points out, caste rests on the religious 
idea of an indelible stain resting on certain men, and the social 
idea of certain functions being committed to certain classes. 
'Ibe idea of physical purity was largely developed under the 
Mosaic legislation ; in fart the internal regulations of the 
Esscnes(whowere divided into four classes)resemblc the frivolous 
prohibitions of Brahmanism. As the daily intercourse of men 
in trade and industry presents numlierlcss occasions on which 
the stain of real or fancied impurity might be caught, the power 
of the religious class who define the rules of purity and the 
penalties of their violation becomes very great. Moreover, 
the Hindus are deeply religious, and therefore naturally prepared 
for Purohiti or priest-rule. 'Iliey were also passionately attached 
to their national hymns, some of which had led them to victory, 
while others were associated with the benign influences of nature. 
Only the priest could chant or teach these hymns, and it was 
believed that the smallest mistake in pronunciation would draw 
down the anger of the gods. But however favourable the con¬ 
ditions of spiritual dominion might be, it seems to have been 
by no more natural process than hard fighting that the Brahmans 
finally asserted their supremacy. We are told that Parasuram«)i 
the great hern of the Brahmans, “ cleared the earth thrice seven 
times of the Kshatriya caste, and filled with their blood the five 
large lakes of Samauta.” Wheeler thinks that the substitution 
of blood-sacrifices for offerings of parched grain, clarified butter 
and soma wine marks an adaptation by the Brahmans of the great 
military banquets to tbe purposes of political supremacy. It 
is not, therefore, till the Brahmanic period of Indian history, 
which ends with the coming of .Sakya Muni, in 600 b.c., that we 
find the caste-definitions of Manu realized as facts. These arc 
—“ To Brahmans he {i.e. Brahma) assigned the duties of reading 

‘ De Origins Caslarum (Gottingen). 

‘ History of India, vol. i. (1867-1871). 

• l<'or a characteristic appreciation of ca-stc see Comte. Coiirs de 
philosopkie positive, vi. c. 8. He regards tbe hereditary transmission 
of functions under the rule of a sacerdotal class as a nece.ssary and 
universal stage of social progre.ss, greatly modified by war and 
colonization. The morality of caste was, he contends, an improve¬ 
ment on what preceded ; but its permanence was impo.ssible, because 
" the political rule of intelligence is hostile to human progress." 
Thu .seclusiop of women and the preservation of industrial inventions 
were features of caste : and the higher priests were also magistrates, 
philosophers, artists, engineers, and physicians. 

t De la religion, U. 8. 
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theVedasjOf teaching, of sacrificing, of assisting others to sacrifice, 
^ giving alms if they be rich, and if indigent of receiving gifts.” ^ 
Tlie duties of the Kshatriya are “ to defend the people, to give 
alms, to sacrifice, to read the Veda, to shun the allurements of 
sensual gratification.” The duties of a Vaisya are “ to keep 
herds of cattle, to bestow largesses, to sacrifice, to read the 
scripture, to carry on trade, to lend at interest, and to cultivate 
land. These three castes (tlie twice bom) wear the sacred 
thread. The one duty of a Sudra is “ to serve the before- 
mentioned classes without depreciating their worth.” “ The 
Brahman is entitled by primogeniture to the whole universe; 
he may eat no flesh but that of victims; he has his peculiar 
clothes. He is bound to help military and commercial men in 
distress. He may seize the goods of a Sudra, and whatever 
the latter acquires by labour or succession beyond a certain 
amount. The Sudra is to serve the twice bom ; and even when 
emancipated cannot be anything but a Sudra. He may not 
leam the Vedas, and in .sacrifice he must omit the sacred texts. 
A Sudra in distress may turn to a handicraft; and in the same 
circumstances a Vaisya may stoop to service. Whatever crime 
a Brahman might commit, his person and property were not to 
be injured; but whoever struck a Brahman with a blade of grass 
would become an inferior quadruped during twenty-one trans¬ 
migrations. In the state the Brahman was above all the 
ministers ; he was the raja’s priest, exempt from taxation, the 
performer of public sacrifices, the expounder of Manu, and at 
one time the physician of bodies as well as of souls. He is more 
liable than less holy persons to pollution, and his ablutions are 
therefore more frequent. A Kshatriya who slandered a Brahman 
was to be fined loo panas (a copper weight of 200 grains); a 
Vaisya was fined 200 panas ; a Sudra was to be whipped. A 
Brahman slandering any of the lower castes pays 50, 25 or 12 
panas. In ordinary .salutations a Brahman is asked whether 
his devotion has prospered ; a Kshatriya, whether he has suffered 
from his wounds; a Vaisya whether his health is secure; a 
Sudra whether he is in good health.® In administering oaths 
a Brahman Ls asked to swear by his veracity ; a Kshatriya by 
his weapons, house or elephant; a Vai.sya by his kine, grain 
or goods ; a Sudra by all the most frightful penalties of perjury. 
The Hindu mind is fertile in oaths ; before the caste assembly 
the Dhurm, or caste custom, is sometimes appealed to, or the 
feet of Brahma, or some cow or god or sacred river, or the bel 
(the sacred creeper), or the roots of the turmeric plant. The 
castes are also distinguished by their modes of marriage. Tho.se 
peculiar to Brahmans seem to be—ist, Brahma, when a daughter, 
clothed only with a single robe, is given to a man learned in the 
Veda whom her father has voluntarily invited and respectfully 
receives ; 2nd, Devas or Daiva, when a daughter, in gay attire 
is given, when the sacrifice is already begun, to the officiating 

® Tlic great mass of the Brahmans were in realitv mendicants, who 
liyod on the festivals of hirtli, marriage, and death, and on the fines 
exacted for infractions of caste rule. Others had establishments 
called Muths. endowed with Jagir villages. There were two distinct 
orders of officiating priests—the Purohita, or family priest, who 
performed all the domestic rites, and probably gave advice in secular 
matters, and the Guru, who is the head of a religious sect, making 
tours of superintendence and exaction, and having the power to 
degrade from caste and to restore. In some cases the Guru is recog¬ 
nized as the Mehitra or officer of the caste assembly, from wliom he 
receives Hubs, or salary, and an exemption from house and stamp 
taxes, and service as begarree (Steele’s Law and Customs of Hindoo 
Castes within the Dehhan Provinces, 1826; later edition. 1868). 
Expulsion from caste follows on a number of moral offences (e.g. 
assault, murder, &c.). as well as ceremonial offences (e.g. eating 
prohibited food, eating with persons of lower caste, abstaining from 
funeral rites, having connexion with a low-caste woman). Exclusion 
means that it is not allowed to eat with or enter the houses of the 
members of tlie caste, the offender being in theory not degraded but 
dead. For some heinous offences, i.e. against tlie express letter of 
the Shasters, no readmission is possible. But generally this depends 
on the ability of the out-caste to pay a fine, and to supply the caste 
with an expiatory feast of sweetmeats. He has also to go through 
the Sashtanyam, or prostration of eight members, and to drink the 
Panchakaryam, i.e, drink of the five products of the cow (DescriMion 
of People of India, Abb6 J. A. Dubois, Missionary in M5rsorc, £ng. 
trans.. Ixmdon, 1817 ; edition by Pope, Madras, 1862). 

* Manu, X. 88-90. “ Wheeler ii. 533. 
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priest. The primitive marriage forms of Ra.shasas or Rachasa, 
wlien a maiden is seized by force from home, while she weeps and 
calls for help, is said to be appropriate to Kshatriyas. To the 
two lower castes the ceremony of Asura is open, in which the 
bridegroom, having given as much wealth as he can afford to the 
father and paternal kinsman and to the damsel herself, takes her 
voluntarily us his bride. A Kshatriya woman on her marriage 
with a Brahman must hold an arrow in her hand; a Vaisya 
woman marrying one of the sacerdotal or military classes must 
hold a whip; a Sudra woman marrying one of the upper castes 
must hold the skirt of a mantle. 

How little the system described by Manu applie.s to the exist¬ 
ing castes of India may be seen in these facts—(1) that there is 
no artisan caste mentioned by Manu ; (2) that eating witli 
another caste, or eating food prepared by another caste, is not 
said by him to involve loss of caste, though these are now among 
the most frequent sources of degradation. The system must 
have been profoundly modified by the teaching of Buddha: 

As the four rivers which fall into the Ganges lose their names 
as soon as they mingle their waters with the holy river, so all 
who believe in Buddha cease to be Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
Vai.syas, and Sudras.” After Buddha, Sudra dynasties ruled 
in many parts of India, and under the Mogul dynasty the Cayets, 
a race of Sudras, had almost a monopoly of public offices. But 
Buddha did not wish to abolish caste. Thus it is related that a 
Brahman Pundit who had embraced the doctrines of Buddha 
nevertheless found it necessary, when his king touched him, to 
wash from^hcad to foot.^ Alexander the Great found no castes 
in the Punjab, but Megasthenes has left an account of the ryots 
and tradesmen, the military order and the gymnosophists 
(including the Buddhist Germanes) whom he found in the country 
of the Ganges.® From his use of the word gymnosophist it is 
probable that Megasthenes confounded the Brahmans with the 
hermits or fakirs; and this explains his statement that any 
Hindu might become a Brahman. Megasthenes spent some time 
at the court of Sandracottus (Chandragupta Maurya), a con¬ 
temporary of Seleucus Nicator. All the later Greeks® follow 
his statement and concur in enumerating seven Indian castes 
sophists, agriculturists, herdsmen, artisans, warriors, in¬ 
spectors, councillors. On the revivaj of Brahmanism it was 
found that the second and third castes had disappeared, and 
that the field was now occupied by the Brahmans, the Sudras, 
and a host of mixed castes, sprung from the original twelve, 
flnulum and Prutilum, left-hand and right-hand, which were 
formed by the crossing of the four original castes. Manu himself 
gives a list of these impure castes, and the Ain-i-Akbari (1556- 
1605) makes the positive statement that there were then'500 
tribes bearing the name of Kshatriya, while the real caste no 
longer existed. Most of these subdivisions are really trade- 
organizations, many of them living in village-communities, which 
trace descent from a pure caste. Thus in Bengal there are the 
Vaidya or Baidya, the physicians, who, Manu says, originated 
m the marriage of a Brahman father and a Vaisya mother. 

As Colebrooke said. Brahmans and Sudras enter into all trades, 
but Brahmans (who are profoundly ignorant even of their own 
scriptures) have succeeded in maintaining their monopoly of 
Vedic learning, which really means a superficial acquaintance 
with the Puranas and Manu. Though they have succeeded in 
excluding others from sacred employment, only a portion of the 
caste are actually engaged in religious ceremonies, in sacred study, 
or even in religious begging. Many are privates in the army, 
many water-carriers, many domesric servants. And they have, 
like other castes, many subdivisions which prevent intimate 
association and intermarriage. The ideal Brahman is gone: 
the priest “ with his hair and beard clipped, his passions sub¬ 
dued, his mantle white, his body pure, golden rings in his ear.*^ 
But the hold which caste has on the Hindu minds may, perhaps 
be most clearly seen in the history of the Christian missions and 
m comparatively recent times. The Jesuits Xavier and Fra dei 

‘ Travels of Pah Mian, c. 27. » Strabo, Ind. see. 39. 

Aman, indte. c. ii, 12; Diod. Sic. ii. c. 40, 41 ; and Strabo 
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Nohili flid cvorythinp but become Brahmans in order to convert 
the south of India—they put on a dress of cavy or vellow colour, 
they made frequent ablutions, they lived on vepetables and milk, 
they put on their foreheads the sandalwood paste used by the 
Brahmans—and Gregory XV. published a bull sanctioning 
caste regulations in the Christian churches of India. Tlie 
Danish mis.sion of Trantpiebar, the German mission of the heroic 
Schwarz, whose headquarters were 'I’anjore, also permitted caste 
to be retaine(f by their followers. Even the priests of Buddha, 
whose life wiis a protest against caste, re-erected the system in 
the island of Ceylon, where the radis or radius were reduced to 
much the .same state as the Pariahs.* Protestant missions hiive 
made but little progress, even in recent years. The number 
of native converts to Christianity rose from 1.246.000 in t!S72 
to 2,664,000 in 1901 : the.se figures, however, are by them.selves 
rather misleading, for Christianity apjM’ars to have touched 
the higher classes in India not at all. only the out-castes. 

It is .still the general law that to constitute a good marriage 
the parties must belong to the same caste, but to unconneeted 
families. Undoubtedly, however, the three higher castes were 
always permitted to intermarrj- with the caste next Mow their 
own, the issue taking the lower caste or sometimes forming a new 
class. A .Sudra need not marry a wife of the same caste or sect 
as himself. In 1871 it was decided by the judicial committee 
of the privy council that a marriage between a zemindar (land- 
owner) of the Malavar class, a subdivision of the .Sudra caste, 
with a woman of the N'ellala class of Sudras is lawful. Generally 
also a woman may not marry beneath her own caste. The feeling 
is not so strong iigain.st a man marrying even in the lowest caste, 
for Manu permits the son of a Brahman and a Sutlra mother 
to raise hi.s family to the highest caste in the seventh generation. 
The illegitimacy resulting from an invalid marriage does not 
render incapable of caste : at least it does not so disqualify the 
lawful children of the bastard. On a forfeiture of caste by either 
spouse intercourse ceases between the spouses ; if the out-caste 
be a sonless woman, she is aecounted dead, and funeral rites are 
performed for her ; if she have a son, he is bound to maintain 
her. It is remarkable that the professional concubinage of the 
dancing-girl does not involve degradation, if it be with a person 
of the same caste. This suggests that whatever may be the 
function of caste, it is not a safe guardian of public morality. 
The rules as to prohibited degrees in marriage used to Ire verv 
strict, but they are now reliixed. An act of 1856 legalized re¬ 
marriage by widows in all the castes, with a conditional forfeit¬ 
ure of the deceased husband’s estate, unless the husband has 
expressly sanctione.d the second marriage. The later Indian 
Marriage Act was directed against the iniquitous child marriages ; 
it requires a minimum age. In many ways the theoretietd 
inferiority of the Sudra absolves him from the restraints 
which the letter of the law lays on the higher castes. Thus a 
Sudra may adopt a daughter's or sister’s son, though this is 
contrary to the general rule that the adopter should be able to 
marry the mother of the atlopted person. The rule requiring the 
person adopted to be of the same caste and go/ra or family as the 
adopter is also dispemsed with in the case of Sudras. In fact, it is 
only a married person whom a Sudra may not adopt. As regards 
inheritance the Sudra does not come oft so well in competition 
with the other castes. “ The sons of a lirahamana in the several 
tribes have four shares or three or two or one; the children of 
a Kshatriya have three portions or two or one ; and those of 
a Vaisya take two parts or one.” This refers to the case per¬ 
mitted by law, and not unknown in practice, of a Brahman 
having four wives of different castes, a Kshatriya three, and so 
on. But all .sons of. inferior caste are excluded from property 
coming by gift to the father ; and a Sudra son is also excluded 
from land acquired by purchase. It mu.st be recollected, how¬ 
ever, that under an act of 1850, loss of caste no longer affects 
the capacity to inherit or to lie adopted. In cases of succession 
tfi mUstato on failure of the preceptor, pupil, and fellow-student 
(heirs called by the Hindu law after relatives), a priest, or any 
Brahman, many succeed. Where a Sudra is the only son of a 
* Irving, Thtury and Practice of Caste (Lontton, 1850). 


Brahman, the Sapinda, or next of kin, would take two-thirds 
of the inheritance ; where he is the only son of any other twice- 
born father, the Sapinda would take one-half. Possibly, the rule 
of equal division among sons of equal caste did not at first apply 
to Brahmans, who, as the eldest sons of God, would perhaps 
observe the custom of primogeniture among thcmsc.'lves. On the 
other haml it wiis laid down in the judicial committee in 1869, 
contrary to the collected opinions of the Pundits of the Sudder 
court, that, in default ol lawful children, the illegitimate children 
of the Sudra caste inherit their putative father’s estate, and, even 
if there be lawful children, are entitled to maintenance out of the 
estate. It had previously been decided by Sir Edward Ryan in 
1857 that the illegitimate children of a Rajput, or of any other 
member of a superior ca.ste, have no right of inheritance even 
under will, but a mere right to maintenance, provided the children 
are docile. It seems then that the kshatriya and Vaisvacastes, 
though in one sense non-existent, still control Hindu succession. 

With regard to Persia the Zend Avesta speaks of a fourfold 
division of the ancitait inhabitants of Iran into priests, warriors, 
agriculturists and artificers; and also of a sevenfold division corre¬ 
sponding to f he seven amschespands, or servants of Ormuzd. This 
was no invention of Zoroaster, but a tradition from the golden 
age of Jemshid or Dientschid. The priestly caste of Magi was 
divided into Herbeds or disciples, Mobeds or masters, and Destur 
Motx:ds or complete masters. 'J'hc last-named were alone entitled 
to read the liturgies of Ormuzd ; they alone predicted the future 
and carried the sacred eosU, or girdle, havan, or cup, and harsom, 
or bunch of twigs. The Zend word baresma is siqiposed to be 
connected with Brahina, or sacred element, of which the symbol 
was a bunch of kusa grass, generally called veda. The Persian 
and Hindu religions are further connected by the ceremom- 
called Homa in tlie one and .Soma in the other. Haug, in his 
2 'rac/ on the Origin of Brahmamsm (quoted by Muir, uht su/irn }, 
niairitains that the division in the Zend Avesta of the followers 
of Ahura Mazda into Athan'as, Rathaesvas, and Vastrya was 
precisely equivalent to the three superior Indian castes. He 
also asserts that only the sons of priests (Atluirvas) could become 
priests, a rule still in force among the Parsis. The liook of 1 faniel 
rather suggests that the Magi were an elective body; and as 
regards the secular classes there dia-s not seetti to be a trace of 
hereditary' employment or religious sulx)rdination. There is 
a l(^end in the Dabistan of a great conqueror, Maliabad, who 
divided the Abyssinians into tlie usual four castes ; and Strabo 
mentions a similar classification of the Iberians into kings, pric.sts, 
soldiers, husbandmen and menials. 

At one time it was the universal opinion that in Egypt there 
were at least two great castes, priests and warriors, the functions 
of which were transmitted from father to son, the minor pro¬ 
fessions grouped under the great castes being also subject to 
hereditary transmi.ssion. This opinion was held by Otfried 
Muller,** Meiners of (Rittingen, and others. Doubts were first 
by Ros.sellini, and after Champollion had deciphered 
the liieroglyphie in.scriptions, j. J. Ampere » boldly announced 
that there were in E^t no castes strictly so called; that in 
particular the professions of priest, soldier, judge, &c., were not 
hereditaiy ; and that the division of Egyptian society was merely 
that which is generally found in certain stages of social growth 
between the liberal professions and the mechanical arts and 
trades. No difference of colour, or indeed of any feature, has been 
observed in the monumental pictures of the different Egyptian 
cjistcs. From an inspection of numerous tombs, sarcophagi, 
and funeral stones, which frequently enumerate the names and 
professions of several kinsfolk of the deceased. Ampere concluded 
that sacerdotal and military functions were sometimes united 
in the same person, and might even be combined with civil 
functions ; that intermarriage might certainly take place between 
the sacred and military orders; and tliat the members of the 
same natural family did frequently adopt the different occupations 
which had been supposed to be the exclusive property of the 
castes. The tombs of Beni Ilassan show in a striking manner the 
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Egyptian tendency to accumulate, rather than to separate, 
employments. Occasionally families were set apart for the 
worship of a particular divinity. An interesting “section” of 
Egyptian society is afforded by a granite monument preserved 
in the museum at Naples. Nine figures in bas-relief represent 
the deceased, his father, three brothers, a paternal uncle, and the 
father and two brothers of his wife. Another side contains the 
mother, wife, wife’s mother and m.aternal aunts. The deceased 
is described as a military officer and superintendent of buildings ; 
his elder brother as a priest and architect; his third brother as a 
provincial governor, and his father as a priest of Ammon. The 
family of the wife is exclusively sacerdotal. Egj'ptian caste, 
therefore, permitted two brothers to be of different castes, 
and one person to be of more castes than one, and of different 
castes from those to which his fai her or wife belonged. The lower 
employments, commerce, agriculture, even medicine, arc never 
mentioned on the tombs, 'i'hc absolute statements about caste 
in I'.gypt, circulated by such writers as Kcynier and Dc Uoguet, 
have, no doulit, been founded on passages in Herodotus (ii. 143, 
164), who mentions seven classes, and makes war an hereditary 
profession; in Diodorus Siculus (i. 2-8),’ who mentions five 
classes and a hereditary priesthood ; and in Plato, who, anxious 
to illustrate the principle of compulsory division of labour, on 
which his republic was based, speaks in the Ttmatus of a total 
separation of the six classes—priests, soldiers, husbandmen, 
artisans, hunters and shepherds. Heercn (ii. 504) does not 
hesitate to ascribe the formation of Egyptian caste to the meeting 
of different races. According to the chronology constructed 
by Kunsen the division into castes began in the period 10,000- 
9000, and was completed along with the introduction of animal 
worship and the improvement of writing under the third dynasty 
it\ the 0th or 7th century of the Old JCttipire. The Scholiast of 
Apollonius Rhodius, on the authority of Dicacarchus, in the 
Second Rook of Hellas, mentions a king, Sesonchosis, who, about 
3712 B.C., “enacted that no one should abandon his father's 
trade, for this he considered as leading to avarice.” Bunsen 
conjectures that this may refer to .Scsostoris, the lawgiver of 
Manctho’s tliird or Memphite dynasty, the eighth from Mencs, 
who introduced writing, building with hewn stone, and medicine ; 
possibly, also, to Sesostris, who, Aristotle says (Polit. vii. 1), 
introduced caste to Crete. He further observes that in Egypt 
there was never a conquered indigenous race. ’I’here wtis one 
nation with one language and one religion ; the public panegyrics 
embraced the whole people ; every Egyptian w.as the child and 
friend of the gods. 'J’he kings were generally warriors, and latterly 
adopted into the sacerdotal caste. Intermarriage was the rule, 
except between the swineherds and all other classes. “ Every 
shepherd is an abomination unto the Egyptians ” (Gen. xlvi. 34). 

The comprehensive essay by Sir 11 . 11 . Risley in the introductory 
volnmi'of the Indian f'ensiis Report for looi is the best recent account 
of caste in India. Sec also, besides tl»e works incntioiicd in the 
text. Sir Dctizil Ihbetsou’s Report on the Punjali Census (1881); W. 
t'.rooko. Things Indian (11)05) and other books by this author on 
Indian religion and caste; Sevort, I.es Castes dans ITnde (1896); 
Jogendra Nath Bhattachiirya, Hindu Castes and Serts (1896). There 
is an interesting cliaptcr on tlic subject in Sidney I>ow’s Vision of 
India (190O). See also India. Indian Law, and Hinduism. 

CASTEt, LOUIS BERTRAND (1688-1757), French mathe¬ 
matician, was born at Montpellier on the nth of Novemlier 
1688, and entered the order of the Jesuits in 1703. Having 
studied literature, he afterwards devoted himself entirely to 
mathematics and natural philosophy. He wrote several scien¬ 
tific works, that which attracted most attention at the time 
being his Optique des eouleurs (1740), or treatise on the melody 
of colours. He endeavoured to illustrate the subject by a 
datiecin ocuUare, or ocular harpsichord; but the treatise and 
the illustration were quickly forgotten. He also wrote Mathe- 
matique universeUe (1728) and Traiti it physique sur la pesanteur 
universeUe its corps (1724). He also published a critical accu'mt 
of the system of Sir Isaac Newton in French in 1743. 

CASTELAR Y RIPOLL, EMILIO (1832-1899), Spanish states¬ 
man, was bom at Cadiz on the 8th of September 1832. At the 
age of seven he lost his father, who had taken an active part in 
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the progressist agitations during the reign of Ferdinand 'VII., 
and had passed several years as an exile in England. He at¬ 
tended a grammar-school at Sa.x. In 1848 he began to study 
law in Madrid, but soon elected to compete for admittance at 
the school of philosophy and letters, where he took the degree 
of doctor in 1853. He was an obscure republican student when 
the Spanish revolutionary movement of 1854 took place, and the 
young liberals and democrats of that epoch decided to hold a 
meeting in the largest theatre of the capital. On that occasion 
Caslelar delivered his maiden speech, which at once placed him 
in the van of the advanced politicians of the reign of Queen 
Isabella. From that moment he took an active part in politics, 
radical journalism, literary and historical pursuits. (Jastelar 
Wiis compromised in the first rising of June 1866, which was 
concerted by Marshal Prim, and crushed, after much bloodshed, 
in the streets by Marshals O’Donnell and Serrano, A court- 
martial condemned him in eontumaciam to death by “ garote 
vil,” and he had to hide in the house of a friend until he escaped 
to E'rancc. There he I'ved two years until the successful revolu¬ 
tion of 1868 allowed him to return and enter the fortes for the 
first time—^as deputy for Saragossa. At the same time he re¬ 
sumed the professorship of history at the Madrid university. 
Castelar soon became famous by his rhetorical speeches in the 
Constituent Cortes of 1869, where he led the republican minority 
in advocating a federal republic as the logicid outcome of the 
recent revolution. He thus gave much trouble to men like 
Serrano, Topele and Prim, who had never harboured the idea 
of drifting into advanced democracy, and who had each his own 
scheme for re-establishing the monarchy with certain consti¬ 
tutional restrictions. Hence arose l^telar’s constant and 
vigorous criticisms of the successive plans mooted to place a 
Hohenzollcrn, a Portuguese, the duke of Montpensier, Espartero 
and finally Amadeus of Savoy on the throne. He attacked with 
relentless vigour the short-lived monarchy of Amadeus, and con¬ 
tributed to its downfall. 

The aMicatioa of Amadeus led to the proclamation of the 
federal republic. Tlie senate and congress, very largely composed 
of monarcliists, permitted themselves to be dragged along into 
democracy by the republican minority headed by Salmeron, 
Figucra.s, Pi y Maigall and Castelar. 'I’he short-lived federal 
republic from the nth of Februarj' 1873 to the 3rd of January 
1874 was the culminating point of the career of Castelar, and bis 
conduct during those eleven months was much praised by the 
wiser portion of his fellow-countrymen, though it alienated from 
him the sympathies of the majority of his quondam friends in 
the republican ranlts. 

Before the revolution of 1868 Castelar had begun to dissent 
from the doctrines of the more advanced republicans, and 
particularly as to the means to be employed for their success. 
He abhorred bloodshed, he disliked mob rule, he did not approve 
of military pronunciamiettios. His idea would have been a 
parliamentary republic on the American linos, with some traits 
of the Swiss constitution to keep in touch with the rcgionalist 
and provincialist inclinations of many parts of the peninsula. 
He would have placed at the head of his commonwealth a 
president and Cortes freely elected by the people, ruling the 
country in a liberal spirit and with due respect for conservative 
principles, religious traditions and natio^ unity. Such a 
statesman was sure to clash with the doctrinaires, like Salmeron, 
who wanted to imitate French methods; with Pi y Maigall, 
who wanted a federal republic after purely Spanish ideas of 
decentralization; and above all with the intransigent and gloomy 
fanatics who became the leaders of the cantonal insurrections at 
Cadiz, Seville, Valencia, Malaga and Cartagena in 1873. 

At first Castelar did his best to work with the other republican 
members of the first government of the federal republic. He 
accepted the post of minister for foreign affairs. He even went 
so far as to side with his colleagues, when serious difficulties 
arose between the new government and the president of the 
Cortes, Senor Martos, who was backed by a very imposing 
commission composed of the most influential conservative 
members of the last parliament of the Savoyard king, which had 
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suspended its sittings shortly after proclaiming the federal 
republic. A sharp struggle was carried on for weeks between 
the executive and this commission, at first presided over by 
Marto.s, and, when he resigned, by Salmeron. In the background 
Marshal Serrano and many politicians and military men steadily 
advoca!ted a coup d’etat in order to avert the triumph of the 
republicans. The adversaries of the executive were prompted 
by the captain-general of Madrid, Pavia, who promised the 
co-operation of the garrison of the capital. The president, 
Salmeron, and Marshal Serrano himself hacked decision at the 
last moment, and lost time and many opportunities by which 
the republican ministers profited. The federal republicans 
became masters of the situation in the last fortnight of April 
187,^, and turned the tables on their adversaries by making a 
pacific bloodless pronunciamienio. 

The battalions of the militia that had assembled in the bull- 
ring near Marshal Serrano’s house to assist the anti-democratic 
movement were disarmed, and their leaders, the politicians 
and generals, were allowed to escape to France or Portugal. 
The Cortes were dissolved, and the federal and constituent 
Cortes of the republic convened, but they only sat during the 
summer of 1873, long enough to show their absolute incapacity, 
and to convince the executive that the safest policy was to 
suspend the session for several months. 

This was the darkest period of the annals of the Spanish 
revolution of 1873-1874. Matters got to such a climax of disorder, 
disturbance and confusion, from the highest to the lowest strata 
of Spanish society, that the president of the executive, Figueras, 
deserted his post and fled the country. Pi y Margall and Sal¬ 
meron, in successive attempts to govern, found no support in 
the really important and influential elements of Spanish society. 
.Salmeron had even to appeal to such well-known reactionary 
generals as Pavia, .Sanchez, Brcgna and Moriones, to assume 
the command of the armies in the south and in the north of 
Spain. Fortunately these officers responded to the call of the 
executive. In less than five weeks a few thousand men properly 
handled sufficed to quell the cantonal risings in Cordoba, Sevilla, 
Cadiz and Malaga, and the whole of the south might have been 
soon pacified, if the federal republican ministers had not once 
more given way to the pressure of the majority of the Cortes, 
composed of “ Intransigenles ” and radical republicans. The 
president, Salmeron, after showing much indecision, resigned, 
but not until he had recalled the general in command in Andalusia, 
Pavia. This resignation was not an unfortunate event for the 
country, as the federal Cortes not only made Castelar chief of 
the executive, though his partisans were in a minority in the 
Parliament, but they gave him much liberty to act, as they 
decided to suspend the sittings of the house until and January 
1874. This was the turning-point of the Spanish revolution, 
as from that day the tide set in towards the successive develop¬ 
ments that led to the restoration of the Bourbons. 

On becoming the ruler of Spain at the lieginning of September 
1873, Castelar at once devoted his attention to the reorganization 
of the army, whose numbers had dwindled down to about 
70,000 men. This force, though aided by considerable bodies 
of local militia and volunteers in the northern and western 
provinces, was insufficient to cope with the 60,000 Carlists in 
arms, and with the still focmi^Mile nucleus of cantonalists around 
Alcoy and Cartagena. the deficiencies Castelar called 

out more than 100,000 oMHiMts, who joined the colours in less 
than six weeks. He s<|NilBPhis generals without respect of 
politics, sending MorioneMB’the Basque provinces and Navarre 
at the head of 30,000 nwaj Martinez Campos to Catalonia with 
several thousand, and Ldpez Dominguez, the nephew of Marshal 
Serrano, to begin the land blockade of the last stronghold of the 
cantonal insurgents, Cartagena, where the crews of Spain’s only 
fleet had joined the revolt. 

Castelar next turned his attention to the Church. He renewed 
direct relations with the Vatican, and at last induced Popie 
Pius IX. to approve his selection of two dignitaries to occupy 
vacant sees as well as his nominee for the vacant archbishopric 
of Valencia, a pnlate who afterwards became archbishop of 
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Toledo, and remained to the end a close friend of Castelar. 
He put a stop to all persecutions of the Church and religious 
orders, and enforced respect of Church property. He attempted 
to restore some order in the treasury and administration of 
finance, with a view to obtain ways and means to cover the 
expense of the three civil wars, Carlist, cantonal and Cuban. 
The Cuban insurgents gave him much trouble and anxiety, the 
famous Vtrginius incident nearly leading to a rupture between 
Spain and the United States. Castelar sent out to Cuba all the 
reinforcements he could spare, and a new governor-general, 
Jovcllar, whom he peremptorily instructed to crush the mutinous 
spirit of the Cuban militia, and not allow them to drag .Spain 
into a conflict with the United States. Acting upon the instruc¬ 
tions of Castelar, J ovellar gave up the filibuster vessels, and those 
of the crew and passengers who had not been summarily shot 
by General Burriel. Castelar always prided himself on having 
terminated this incident without too much damage to the prestige 
of Spain. 

At the end of 1873 Castelar had reason to be satisfied with 
the results of his efforts, with the military operations in the 
peninsula, with the assistance he was getting from the middle 
classes .and even from many of the political elements of the 
Spanish revolution that were not republican. On the other 
hand, on the eve of the meeting of the federal Cortes, he could 
indulge in no illusions as to what he had to expect from the bulk 
of the republicans, who openly dissented from his conservative 
and conciliatory policy, and announced that they would reverse 
it on the very day the Cortes met. Warnings came in plenty, and 
no less a personage than the man he had made captain-general of 
Madrid, General J’avia, suggested that, if a conflict arose between 
Castelar and the majority of the Cortes, not only the garri.soii 
of Madrid and its chief, but all the armies in the field and their 
generals, were disposed to stand by the president. Castelar knew 
too well what such oflers meant in the classic land of prununcia- 
mimtos, and he refused so flatly that Pavia did not renew his 
advice. The sequel is soon told. The Cortes met on the 2nd 
of January 1874, The intransigent majority refused to listen to 
a last eloquent appeal that Castelar made to their patriotism 
and common sense, and they passed a vote of censure. Castelar 
resigned. The Cortes went on wrangling for a day and night 
until, at daybreak on the 3rd of January 1874, General Pavia 
forcibly ejected the deputies, closed and dissolved the Cortes, 
and called up Marshal Serrano to form a provisional government. 

Castelar kept apart from active politics during the twelve 
months that Serrano acted as president of the republic. Another 
pronunciamiento finally put an end to it in the last week of 
December 1874, when Generals Campos at Sagunto, Jovellar 
at Valencia, Prime de Rivera at Madrid, and Laserna at Logrono, 
proclaimed Alphonso XII. king of Spain. Castelar then went 
into voluntary exile for fifteen months, at the end of which 
he was elected deputy for Barcelona. He sat in all subsequent 
parliaments, and just a month before his death he was elected 
as representative of Murcia. During that period he became 
even more estranged from the majority of the republicans. 
Bitter experience had shown him that their federal doctrines 
and revolutionary methods could lead to nothing in harmony 
with the aspirations of the majority of Spaniards. He elected, 
to use his own words, to defend and to seek the realization of 
the substance of the programme of the Spanish revolution of 
1868 by evolution, and legal, pacific means. Hence the contrast 
between his attitude from 1876 to 1886, during the reign of 
Alphonso XII., when he stood in the front rank of the Opposition 
to defend the reforms of that revolution against Senor Canovas, 
and his attitude from 1886 to 1891. In this latter period Castelar 
acted as a sort of independent auxiliary of Sagasta and of the 
Liberal party. As soon as Castelar saw universal suffrage re¬ 
established he solemnly declared in the Cortes that his task 
was accomplished, his political mission at an end, and that he 
proposed to devote the remainder of his life to those literary, 
historical, philosophical, and economic studies which he tod 
never neglected even in the busiest days of his political 
career. Indeed, it was his extraordinary activity and power of 
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assimilation in such directions that allowed him to keep his 
lellow-countrymen so well informed of what was going on in 
the outer world. His literary and journalistic labours occupied 
much of his time, and were his chief means of subsistence. 
He left unfinished a histoiy of Europe in the 19th century! 
The most conspicuous of his earlier works were :—A History of 
Civilization in the First Five Centuries of Christianity, Recollec¬ 
tions of Italy, Life of Lord Byron, The History of the Republican 
Movement in Europe, The Redemption of Staves, The Religious 
Revolution, Historical Essays on the Middle Ages, The Eastern 
Question, Era Ftltppo Lippi, History of the Discovery of America, 
and some historical novels. Caslclar died near Murcia on the 
2Sth of May 1899, at the age of 66. His funeral at Madrid was 
an imposing demonstration of the sympathy and respect of all 
classes and parties. (A. R. )i.) 

CASTELFRANCO NELL' EMILIA, a town of Emilia, Italy, 
in the province of Bologna, 16 m. N.W. by rail from the town 
of Bologna. Pop. (1901) 3163 (town), 13,484 (commune). The 
churches contain some pictures by later Bolognese artists. Just 
outside the town is a massive fort erected by Urban VIII. in 
1628, on the frontier of the province of Bologna, now used as 
a prison. Castelfranco cither occupies or lies near the site of 
the ancient Forum Gallorum, a place on the Via Aemilia 
between Mulina and Bononia, where in 43 b.c. Octavian and 
llirtius defeated Mark Antony. 

CASTELFRANCO VENETO, a town and episcopal see of 
Venetia, Italy, in the province of Treviso, 16 m. W. by rail from 
the town of Treviso. Pop. (1901) 5220 (town), I2,s,si (com¬ 
mune). The older part of the town is sr|uare, surrounded by 
medieval walls and lowers constructed by the people of Treviso 
in T2iS (see Cittadella). It was the birthplace of the painter 
Giorgio Barharelli (II Giorgione, 1477-1512), and the cathedral 
contains one of his finest works, the Madonna with .SS. Francis 
and Liberalis (1504), in the background of which the towers of 
the old town may lie seen. 

CASTELL, EDMUND (1606-1685), English orientalist, was 
born in 1606 at Tadlow, in Cambridgeshire. At the age of fifteen 
heentered Emmanuel College.Cambridge,but afterwardschanged 
his residence to St John’s, on account of the valuable library 
there. His great work was the compiling of his lexicon Hepta- 
glotton Hehraieum,Chaldaietm, Syriacum, Samaritanum,Aethiopi- 
cum, Arahicum, et Persicum (1669). Over this book he spent 
eighteen years, working (if we may accept his own statement) 
from sixteen to eighteen hours a day; he employed fourteen 
assisbints, and by an expenditure of £12,000 brought himself 
to Doverty, for his lexicon, though full of the most unusual 
liliiliminc, did not find purchasers. He was actually in prison 
initWInaecause he was unable to discharge his brother’s debts, 
for he had made himself liable. A volume of poems 

dedicated to the king brought him preferment. He was made 
prebendary of Canterbury and professor of Arabic at Cambridge. 
Before undertaking the I.exicon HeptaglotUm, Castell had helped 
Dr Brian Walton in the preparation of his Polyglott Bible. His 
MS.S. he bequeathed to the university of Cambridge. He died 
in 1685 at Higham Gobion, Bedfordshire, where he was rector. 

The Syriac section of the Lexicon was issued separately at Got¬ 
tingen in 1788 by J. D. Michaelis, who offers h tribute to Castell’s 
learning and industry. Trier published the Hebrew section in 
1790-1792. 

CASTELLAHMARE DI STABIA (anc. Stabiae), a seaport and 
episcopal see of Campania, Italy, in the province of Naples, 
17 m. S.E. by rail from the town of Naples. Pop. (1901) town, 
26,378; commune, 32,589. It lies in the south-east angle of 
the Bay of Naples, at the beginning of the peninsula of Sorrento, 
and owing to the sea and mineral water baths (12 different 
springs) and its attractive situation, with a splendid view of 
Vesuvius and fine woods on the hills behind, it is a favourite 
resort of foreigners in spring and autumn and of Neapolitans 
in summer. 'The castle from which it takes its name, on the 
hill to the south of the town, was built by the emperor P'rederick 
II. There are three large churches of the late 18th century. 
There are a large royal dockyard and a small-arms factory; 


there are also iron works, cotton, flour and macaroni mills. The 
value of imports (chiefly coal, wheat, scrap-iron and cheese) 
for 1904 was £1,239,048, and the value of exports (chiefly 
macaroni and green fruit) £769,100. There is also a sponge 
trade, but the former coral trade is depressed. The port was 
cleared by 420 vessels of 477.713 tonnage in 1905. An electric 
tramway along the coast road to Sorrento was opened in 1905. 

CASTELLESI, ADRIANO (r. 1460 ?-r. 1521?), known also 
as CoRNETO from his birthplace, Italian cardinal and writer, 
was sent by Innocent VIll. to reconcile James HI. of Scotland 
with his subjects. While in England he was appointed (1503), 
by Henry VII., to the see of Hereford, and in the following 
year to the more lucrative diocese of Bath and Wells, but he 
never resided in either. Returning to Rome, he became secre¬ 
tary to Alexander VI. and was made by him cardinal (May 31, 
I.S 03 )-. A man of doubtful reputation, Alexander’s confidant and 
favourite, he paid the pope a large sum for his elevation. He 
bought a vigna in the Borgo near the Vatican, and thereon 
erected a sumptuous palace after designs hv Bramante; and it 
was here, in the summer of 1503, that he entertained the pope 
and Cesare Borgia at a banquet that went on till nightfall despite 
the unhealthy season of the year, when ague in its most malignant 
form was rife. Of the three. Cardinal Adrian was the first to 
fall ill, the pope succumbing a week after. 'ITie story of the 
poisoning of the pope is to be relegated to the realm of fiction. 
Soon after the election of T,eo X. the cardinal was implicated 
in the conspiracy of Cardinal Petrucci against the pope, and 
confessed his guilt; but, pardon being offered only on condition 
of the payment of 25,000 ducats, he fled from Rome and was 
subsequently deposed from the cardinalate. As early as 1504 
he had presented his palace (now the Palazzo Giraud-Torloiiia) 
to Henry VII. as a residence for the English ambas,sador to the 
Holy See ; and on his flight Henry VIII., who had quarrelled 
with him, gave it to Cardinal Campeggio. Adrian first fled to 
Venice.^ Of his subsequent history nothing is known for certain. 
It is said that he was murdered by a servant when on his way 
to the conclave that elected Adrian VI. As a writer, he was one 
of the first to restore the Latin tongue to its pristine purity ; 
and among his works are Dr Vera Pkilosophia ex quaiuor docto- 
ribus eeclesiae (Bologna, 1507), De Sermone Latino (Basel, 1513), 
and a poem, De Venaiione (Venice, 1534). 

SeePolydore Vcrail,y 4 «/j/*c(W histotiae, edited by H. Ellis (London, 
r844); and A. Aub6ry, Histoire generate des cardinaux (Paris. 
1642). (E. Tn.) 

CASTELU, IGNAZ FRANZ (1781-1862), Austrian dramatist, 
was bom at Vienna on the 6th of March 1781. He studied law 
at the university, and then entered the government service. 
During the Napoleonic invasions his patriotism inspired him to 
write stirring war songs, one of which, Kriegslied fiir die oster- 
rcichische Armee, was printed by order of the archduke Charles 
and distributed in thousands. For this Castelli was proclaimed 
by Napoleon in the Moniteur, and had to seek refuge in Hungary. 
In 1815 he accompanied the allies into France as secretary to 
Count Cavriani, and, after his return to Vienna, resumed his 
official post in connexion with the estates of Lower Austria. 
In 1842 he retired to his property at Lilienfeld, where, sur¬ 
rounded by his notable collections of pictures and other art 
treasures, he for the rest of his life devoted himself to literature. 
Castelli’s dramatic talent was characteristically Austrian; his 
plays were well constructed and effective and satirized unspar¬ 
ingly the foibles of the Viennese. But his wit was too local 
and ephemeral to appeal to any but his own generation, and if 
he is remembered at all to-day it is by his excellent Gedichte 
in niederusterreichischer Mundart (1828). He died at Lilienfeld 
on the 5th of February 1862. 

Castelli's Gesammelte Gedichte appeared in 1835 in 6 vols. ; a 
selection of his Werke in 1843 in 15 vols. (and cd., 1848), followed 
by 6 supplementary volumes in 1858. His autobiography, Memoiren 
mettles Lebens, appeared in i86i-i86a in 4 vols. 

GASTELLO, BERNARDO (1557-1629), Genoe% portrait and 
historical painter, bom at Albaro near Genoa., was Hje intimate 
friend of Tasso, and took upon himself the task of designing 
the figures of the Gerusalemme Liberetta, published in 1592; 
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sonie of th6se subjects were engraved by Agostino CaraccL 
Besides painting a number of works in (ienoa, mostly in a rapid 
and superficial style, Castcllu was employed in Rome and in 
the court of the duke of Savoy. 

CASTELLO, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1500 P-isdcj ?), Italian 
historical painter, was born near Bergamo in 1500 or perliaps 
i 5 ° 9 ) ftnd is hence ordinarily termed II liergamasco. lie belongs, 
however, to the school of Genoa, but does not appear to have 
had any family relationship with the other two painters named 
Gastello, also noticed here. lie was employed to decorate the 
Nuiv.iata di J’ortoria in Genoa, the saloon of the Lanzi Palace 
at Gorlago, and the Pardo Palace in .Spain. His best-known 
works are the “ Martyrdom of St .Sebastian,” and the picture 
of Christ as Judge of the World ” on one of the vaultings of 
the Annunziata. He was an architect and .sculptor as well as 
painter. In 1567 he was invited to Madrid by Philip II., and 
there he died, holding the oflicc of architect of the royal palaces. 

The date of death (as of birth) is differently stated as itCig or 
» 579 - 

CASTELLO, VALERIO Italian painter, was the 

youngest son of Bernardo Gastello {(j.v.). He surpassed his father, 
and particularly excelled in painting battle-scenes. He painted 
the Rape of th(‘ .Sabines,” now in the Pidazzo lirignole, ticnoa, 
and decorated the cujioia of the church of the Annunziata in the 
same city. In these works he is regarded by his admirers as 
combining the fire of Tintoretto with the general style of Paolo 
Veronese. 

CASTELLO BRANCO, CAMILLO, Viscondk df. Gorreia 
Botf.i.ho (1825-1890), Portugue.se novelist, was born out of 

wedlockand lost his parents in infancy. He .spent his early years ---.... - 

m a village in 1 raz-os-Montes. He learnt to love poetry from administrative district fomicrly included in the province of 
Gamoens and Bocage, while Mcndcs Pinto gave liim a lust for Bcira, Portugal; 1560 ft. above the sea, on the Abrantes-Guarda 
adventure, but he dreamed more than lie read, and grew up railway. Pop. (lyoo) 7288. Numerous Roman remains bear 
undisciplined and proud. He studied in Oporto and Coimbra witness to the antiquity of Gastello Ifranco, but its oradnal name 
with mueh irregularity, and since his disdain for the intrigues is unknown. The city is dominated by a ruined castle and 
and miseries of politics in Portugal debarred liim from the chance partly enclosed by ancient walls; its chief buildings are the 
of a government post, he entered the career of letters to gain cathedral and epi.scopal palace. Cloth is ma.iufactured, and there 
a livelihood. After a spell of journalistic work in Oporto and is a flourishing local trade in cork, wine and olive oil. The 
Lisbon he proceeded to the Episcopal seminary in the former administrative district of Gastello Branco, which comprises the 
city with a view of studying for the priesthood, and during this valleys of the Zezere, Ocreza and Pimsul, right-hand tributaries 
penod wrote a numlier of religious works and translated Gialeau- of the 'Tagus, coincides with the south-eastern part of Beira • 
briand. He actually took minor orders, but his restless nature pop. (1900)216,608; area, 2582 sq. m. ’ 

prevented him from following one course for long, and he soon CASTELL6n DE LA PLANA, a maritime province of eastern 
returned to the world, and henceforth kept up a feverish literary Spain, formed in 1833 of districts formerly included in Valencia 
activity to the end. _Hc was created a viscount in 1885 in and bounded on the N. by Terucl and Tarragona E. by the 
recognition of his services to letters, and when his health finally Mediterranean Sea, S. by Valencia, and W. by Terucl. Pop. 
broke down and he could no longer use his pen, parliament gave (1900) 310,828 ; area, 2495 sq. m. The surface'of the provipce 
rum a pension for life. When, having lost his sight, and suffering is almost everywhere mountainous, and flat only near tlvaospast 
from chronic nervous disease, he died by his own hand in 1890, and along some of the river valleys. Even on the the 
It was generally recognized that Portugal had lost the most Atalayas de .Alcala and the Desierto de las Palmas form two 
national of her modem writers. well-defined though not lofty ridges. The Mijares or MiUares 

Apart from his plays and verses, Gastello Branco's works may is the principal river, flowing cast-south-east from the highlands 
be divided into three sections. The first comprises his romances of Teruel, between the Sierras of Espina and Espadan towards 
of the imagination, of which Os myslrrias de Lisboa, in the .style the south, and the peak called Pena Golosa (5945 ft.) towards 
of Victor Hugo, IS a fair example. The second includes his novels the north, until it reaches the sea a little south of the capital 
of manners, a style of which he was the creator and remained also called Gastellon de la Plana. The Monlleo, a left-hand 
the chief exponent until the appearance of 0 Crime de Padre tributary of the Mijares; the Bergante.s, which flows inland to 
Amaro of Eva de Queiroz. In these he is partly idealist and join the Guadalupe in Teruel; the Genia, which divides Gastellon 
partly realist, and describes to perfection the domestic and social from Tarragona; and a variety of lesser streams, render the 
Portugal in the early pirt of the 19th century. The third province abundantly fertile. No considerable inlet breaks the 
dinsion embraces his writings in the domain of history, bio- regularity of the coast-line, and there is no first-class harbour, 
^aphy and literary criticism. Among these may be cited The climate is cold and variable in the hilly districts, temperate 
^<>ries de Jjtmego, Cousas leves e pesadas, Cavar em ruinas, in winter and very warm in summer in the lowlands. Ag^ricul- 
Memortas do Bispo do GrUo Para and Bohemia do Espirito, ture, fruit-growing, and especially tlic cultivation of the vine 

In all, his publications number about two hundred and sixty, and olive, employ the majority of'the peasantry ; stock-farming 
beloi^ing to many departments of letters, but he owes his great and sea-fishing are also of importance. Lead, zinc, iron and 
Md luting reputation to liis romances. Notwithstanding the other ores have been discovered in the province; but in 1903 
fact that lus slender means obliged him to produce very rapidly out of 129 mining concessions registered, only two were worked! 
to the order of publishers, who only paid him from £30 to £60 and their output, lead and zinc, was quite in.significant. The 
a book, he never lost his individuality under the pressure, local industries are mainly connected with fish-curing, paper 
Knowii^ the hfe of the people by experience and not from porcelain, woollens, cotton, silk, esparto, brandy and mis! 
books, he was able to fix in his pages a succession of strongly Wine, oranges and oil we exported to foreign countries and 


marxed and national types, such as the brazileiro, the old fidalgo 
of the north, and the Minho priest, while his lack of personal 
acquaintance with foreign countries and his relative ignorance 
of their literatures preserved him from the temptation, so danger¬ 
ous to a Portuguese, of imitating the classical writers of the 
larger nations. Anifing the most notable of his romances are 
0 Hamance de un Homem Rico, his favourite, Retraio de Ricardina, 
Amor de /W/fOrt, and the magnificent series entitled Novellas 
do Minho. Many of his novels are autobiographical, like Onde 
estd a ftiiculade, Memortas do Careers and Vtnganca. Gastello 
Branco is an admirable story-teller, largely because he was a 
brilliant improvisatorc, but he does not attempt character 
study. Nothing can exceed the richness of his vocabulary, and 
no other Portugue.se author has shown so profound a knowledge 
of the popular language. Though nature liad endowed him with 
the poetic temperament, his verses are mediocre, but his best 
plays arc cast in bold lines and contain really dramatic situations, 
while his comedies are a triumph of the grotesque, with a mordant 
vein running through them that recalls Gil Vicente. 

file collected works of Cainillo CastiOIo Branco arc published by 
the ( oiiijiaiiliia Krlitora ol T.isbon, and bis niosl esteemed books 
nave had .several editiona. 1 he Uictumario Liihliographtco J\>riueoee. 
vol. IX. ]i. 7 et .si'i|., contains a lengthy but incuin|ili;te list of his puli- 
hcatiniis. See lumiamc dn Unmaiiiislo, liy A. I’inieiitel, a badly put 
toRcthcr but iiilorming biography ; also a study on the novelist by 
J. Pereira do Sanipaio in J Cerafdo Nova ((.))iorto, 1880) ; Dr Tlieo- 
philo Braga, Wj Moderuas tdeias na litleraliira Poriugitcta (Oporto. 
18(^2), I lid re Senna J'l’citas, dc CantiUo CusUdlo lit unto (S, 

X aulq, 1887); anti Paulo Osorio, CaniiUo, a sna vida, o .srit eeuio. a 
sua ohra (Oporto, 1908). (fC I’u ) 

CASTELLO BRANCO. :in «>nicrnT\-i1 /'iftr on.l 4-VyA ..C 
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other parts of Spain. The important Barcelona-Valencia 
railway skirts the coast, passing through the capital; and the 
Calatayud-Sagunto line crosses the southern extremity of the 
province. Elsewhere the roads, which are generally indifferent, 
form the sole means of communication. Castellon (29,904)’ 
Villarreal (i6,o6&), the port of Burriona (12,962), and Peniscola 
(.?» 42 ), a town of some historical interest, are described in 
separate articles. The other chief towns are Alcala de Chisbert 
(6293), Almazora(7o76), Benicarl6(72i;i), Maella (7335), Onda 
(659s), Segorbe (7045), Vail de Ux6 (8643), ViUafamds (6708) 
and Vinaroz (8625). 

CASTELLON de la plana, the capital of the province 
described above, on the Barcelona-Valencia railway, 4 m. from 
the Mediterranean Sea. Pop. (1900) 29,904. The broad and 
fertile plain in which Castelldn is built is watered artificially by 
a Moorish aqueduct, largely cut through the solid rock, and 
supplied by the estuary of the Mijares, 5 m. south-east. The 
tovvn is partly encircled by ancient walls; and, although most 
of its public buildings are modern, it contains several convents 
(‘f early foundation, a curious old bell-tower, 15a ft. high, and a 
parish church chiefly noteworthy for a painting in the interior 
by I'Vancisco Ribalta, who was born here in the middle of the 
16th century. Castelldn has a brisk trade, its manufactures 
comprising porcelain, leather, silk, linen, brandy and cork 
goods. Its harbour, El Griio de Castelldn, about 4 m. east, is 
annually entered by some 200 small vessels. A light railway, 
which traverses the numerous and profitable orange plantations 
on the south-west, connects it with the towns of Almazora, 
Villarreal, Burriana and Onda. Under its Moorish rulers 
Castellon occupied a hill to the north of its present site; its 
removal to the plain by James 1 . of Aragon (1213-1276) gave 
the town its full name, “ Castellon of the Plain.” 

CASTELNAU, MICHEL DE, Sieur de i.a MAiivissifeRE 
(r. 1520-1392), French soldier and diplomatist, ambassador to 
Queen Elizabeth, w’us born in Touraine about 1520. He was 
one of a large family of ehildren, and his grandfather, Pierre de 
Castelnau, was equerry to Louis XII. Endowed with a clear 
and penetrating intellect and remarkable strength of memory, 
ho received a careful education, to complete which he travelled 
in Italy and made a long stay at Rome. He then spent some 
time in Malta, afterwards entered the army, and made his first 
acquaintance with war in the campaigns of the French in Italy. 
His abilities and his courage won for him the friendship and pro¬ 
tection of the cardinal of Lorraine, who took him into his service. 
In 1557 a command in the navy was given to him, and the 
cardinal proposed to get him knighted. This, however, he de¬ 
clined, and then rejoined the French army in Picardy. Various 
delicate missions requiring tact and discretion were entrusted 
to him by the constable de Montmorency, and these he discharged 
so .satisfactorily that he was sent by the king, Henry II., to 
.Scotland with despatches for Mary Stuart, then betrothed to 
the dauphin (afterwards Francis IL). From Scotland he passed 
into England, and treated with Queen Elizabeth respecting her 
claims on Calais (1559), a settlement of which was effected at 
the congress of Cateau-Carabresis. He was next sent as am- 
b.issador to the princes of Germany, for the purpose of prevailing 
upon them to withdraw their favour from the Protestants. 
This embassy was followed by missions to Margaret of Parma, 
governess of the Netherlands, to Savoy, and then to Rome, to 
ascertain the views of Pope Paul IV. with regard to France. 
Paul having died just before his arrival, Castelnau used his 
influence in favour of the election of Pius IV. Returning to 
France, he once more entered the navy, and served under his 
former patron. It was his good fortune, at Nantes, to discover 
the earliest symptoms of the conspiracy of Amboise, which he 
immediately reported to the government. 

After the death of Francis II. (December 1560) he accom¬ 
panied the queen, Mary Stuart, to Scotland, and remained with 
her a year, during which time he made several journeys into 
England, and attempted to bring about a reconciliation between 
Mary and Queen Elizabeth. TTie wise and moderate counsels 
which he offered to the former were unheeded. In 1562, in 


consequence of the civil war in France, he returned there. He 
WM employed against the Protestants in Brittany, was taken 
prisoner in an engagement with them and sent to Havre, but 
was soon after exchanged. In the midst of the excited passions 
of his countrymen, Castelnau, who was a sincere Ca&olic, main¬ 
tained a wise self-control and moderation, and by his counsels 
rendered valuable service to the government. He served at the 
siege of Rouen, distinguished himself at the battle of Dreux, 
took Tancarville, and contributed in 1563 to the recapture of 
Havre from the English. 

During the next ten years Castelnau was employed in 
various important missionsfirst to Queen Elizabeth, to 
negotiate a peace; next to the duke of Alba, the new governor 
of the Netherlands. On this occasion he discovered the 
project formed by the prince of Cond6 and Admiral Coligny 
to seize and carry off the royal family at Monceaux (1567). 
After the battle of .St Denis he was again sent to Germany 
to solicit aid against the Protestants; and on his return 
he was rewarded for his services with the post of governor of 
.Saint-Dizier, and a company of orderlies. At the head of his 
company he took part in the battles of Jarnac and Moncontour. 
In 1572 he was sent to England by Charles IX. to allay the 
excitement created by the massacre of St Bartholomew, and 
the same year he was sent to Germany and Switzerland. Two 
years later he was reappointed by Henry 111 . ambassador to 
Queen Elizabeth, and he remained at her court for ten years. 
During this period he used his influence to promote the marriage 
of the queen with the duke of Alen^on, with a view especially 
to strengthen and maintain the alliance of the two countries. 
But Elizabeth made so many promises only to break them that 
at last he refused to accept them or communicate them to his 
government. On his return to France he found that his ch&teau 
of La Mauvissi6rc had been destroyed in the civil war; and as 
he refused to recognize the authority of the League, the duke of 
Guise deprived him of the governorship of Saint-Dizier. He 
was thus brought almost to a state of destitution. But on the 
accession of Henry IV., the king, who knew his worth, and was 
confident that although he was a Catholic he might rely on his 
fidelity, gave him a command in the army, and entrusted him 
with various confidential missions. 

Castelnau died at Joinville in 1592. His Memoires rank very 
high among the original authorities for the period they cover, 
the eleven years between 1559 and 1570. They were written 
during his last embassy in England for the benefit of his son; 
and they possess the merits of clearness, veracity and im¬ 
partiality. They were first printed in 1621; again, with 
additions by Le Laboureur, in 2 vols. folio, in 1659; and a third 
time, still further enlarged by Jean Godefroy, 3 vols. folio, in 
1731. Castelnau translated into French the Latin work of 
Ramus, On the Manners and Customs of the Ancient Gauls. 
Various letters of his are preserved in the Cottonian and Horleian 
collections in the British Museum. 

His grandson, Jacques de Castelnau (1620-1658), distin¬ 
guished himself in the war against Austria and Spain during the 
ministries of Richelieu and Mazarin, and died marshal of France. 

See Htilmiill. Ambassade de Castelnau en Angleierre (1856); 
Relations polititjues de la France . . . avec i'£cosse au seieUme 
sifcle, edited by J. B. A. T. Teulet (1862); and Do la Ferrierc, Les 
Projets de mariage U'Flisabeth (1883). 

CASTELNAUDASY, a town of south-western France, capital 
of an arrondissement in the department of Aude, 22 m. W.N.W. 
of Carcassonne, on the Southern railway between that city 
and Toulouse. Pop. (1906) 6650. It is finely situated on an 
elevation in the midst of a fertile and well-cultivated plain; and 
its commercial facilities are greatly increased by the Canni du 
Midi, which widens out, ns it passes the town, into an extensive 
basin surrounded with wharves and warehouses for the timber 
used in the upkeep of the canal. The principal buildings are 
the law court, the h6tel de ville, and the church of St Michel, 
dating from the 14th century; none of these offers any feature 
of unusual interest. There are a number of flour-mills, as well 
as manufactories of earthenware, tiles and blankets; an extensive 
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trade is maintained in lime, gj-psum, timber, grain, fniits, wine, 
wool, cattle and farm implements, and the building of canal 
boats forms an important industry. The pulilic institutions 
include tlie sub-prefecture, tribunals of first instance and of 
commerce, a communal college and a farm school. 

Castelnaudary probably represents the ancient town of 
Sostomagus, taken during the sth century by the Visigoths, 
who, it is conjectured, rebuilt the town, calling it Casirum 
Novum Ariawrum,■whence the present name. Early in the 13th 
century the town was the scene of several struggles during the 
war against the Albigenses, between Simon IV., count of Mont- 
fort, and Raymond VI., count of Toulouse, and tlieir supporters. 
In 1229 it was deprived of its ramparts, and after those had been 
rebuilt, it was capered and burned by the Black Prince in 1355, 
but again rebuilt in 1366. In 1632 it was the scene of a cavalry 
engagement in which the rebel Henry 11 ., duke of Montmorency, 
was defeated and captured by the royal troops. 

CASTELSABRASIN, a town of south-western I'Vance, capital 
of an arrondissement in the department of Tam-et-Garonne, 
12 m. W. of Montauban on the Soutliem railway. Pop. (i()o6) 
town, 3189; commune, 7496. Castcisarrasin, situated on tlie 
left bank of the lateral canal of the Garonne and about a mile 
from the right hank of tliat river, is surrounded by promenades 
occupying the site of the old fortifications. Its chief building is 
the brick-huilt church of St Sauveur, which dates from the J3th 
century. The administrative buildings are modern. The town 
has a sub-prefecture, a tribunal of first instance, and a communal 
college. The principal industrial establishment is the metal- 
foundry of Saintc-Marguerite, where copper, tin and other 
metals arc worked; there arc also flour-mills, saw-mills and 
dye-works. Trade is in cattle, agricultunJ produce, wine, 
baskets and game. 

'J’he name (,'astelsarrasin appears in the 13th century, when 
the village of Villelongue was replaced by the present bastide. 
('lustrum Ccrrucium, Castel-sur-Azine (from the neighbouring 
stream, Azine) and Castellum Sarracenum are suggested deriva¬ 
tions, no one of which can be adopted with certainly. 

CAST!, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1721-1803), Italian poet, was 
bom of humble parents at Monlcfiascone, in the states of the 
church, in 1721. He rose Ui the dignity of canon in the cathedral 
of his native place, but gave up his chance of church preferment 
to satisfy his gay and restless spirit by visiting most of the capitals 
of Europe. In 1782, on the death of Metastasio, he was appointed 
Poeta Cesartn, or poet-laureate of Austria, in which capacity he 
applied himself with great success to the opera boufTc; but in 
t7()6 he resigned this |)ost, in order that he might not be 
hampered by political relations; and he spent the close of his 
life as a private gentleman at Paris, where he died in 1803. Casti 
is Itest known as the author of the Novelle galanli, and of Gli 
Animali parlanli, a poetical allegory, over which he spent eight 
years (1794-1802), and which, notwithstanding its tedious lengtli, 
excited so much interest that it was translated into French, 
German and Spanish, and (very freely and with additions) into 
English, in W. S. Rase’s Court and Parliament of Beasts (Lond., 
1819), Written during the time of the Revolution in France, it 
was intended to exhibit the feelings and hopes of the people and 
the defects and absurdities of various political systems. The 
Novelle Galanli is a series of poetical tales, in the ottava rima—n 
metre largely used by Italian poets for that class of compositions. 
The solo merit of these poems consists in the harmony and purity 
of the style, and the liveliness and sarcastic power of many 
f^ss:iges. They are, however, characterized by the grossest 
licentiousness; and there is no originality of plot—that, 
according to the custom of Italian novelists, being taken from 
classical mythology or other ancient legends. Among the other 
works of Casti is the Poema Tartaro, a mock-heroic satire on the 
court of Catherine II., with which he was persoaidly acquainted. 

CASTIGLIONE, BALD ASSABE (1478-1529), Italian diplomatist 
and man of letters, was bora at Casanatico near Mantua, and was 
educated at Milan under the famous professors Merula and 
Chalcondyles. In 1496 he entered the service of Lodovico Sforza, 
duke of Milan, returnmg to Mantua in 1500 when Lodovico was 


carried praoner into France. In 1504 he was attached to the 
court of Guidobaldo JlaJatesta, duke of Urbino, and in 1506 he 
was sent by that prince on a mission to Henry VII. of England, 
who had before conferred on Federigo Malatesta, “ the Good 
Duke,” the most famous mercenary of his age, the order of the 
Garter. Guidclialdo dying childless in 1508, the duchy of Urbino 
was given to Francesco Maria della Rovere, for whom Castiglione, 
envoy at the court of Leo X. (Medici), obtained the office of 
generalissimo of the Papal troops. Charged with the arrangement 
of the dispute between Clement VIJ. (Medici) and Charles V., 
Castiglionc crossed, in 1524, into Spain, where be was received 
with liighest honours, being afterwards naturalised, and made 
bishop of •\vila. In 1527, however, Rome was seized and sacked 
by the Imperialists under Bourbon, and in |uly of the same 
year the surrender of tlie castle of Sant’ Angelo placed Clement 
in their hands, lastiglione had been tricked by the emperor, 
but there were not wanting accu-sations of treachery, against 
himself. He had, however, placed fidelity highest among tlie 
virtues of his ideal “ courtier,” and when he died at Toli'do in 
1529 it was said that he had died of grief and shame at the 
imputation. The emperor mourned him as “ one of the world’s 
best cavaliers.” A portrait of him, now at the Louvre, was 
painted by Raphael, who disdained neither his opinion nor his 
advice. 

Castiglione wotc little, but that little is of rare merit. His 
verses, in Latin and Italian, are elegant in the extreme; his 
letters (Padua, I76<^i77i) arc full of grace and finesse. But the 
book by which he is best rememlicred is the famous treatise, U 
Cortegiano, written in 1514, published at Venice by Aldus in 
1528, and translated into English by Thomas Hoby as early as 
1561. Ibis book, called by the Italians 11 Libro d'oro, and 
remarkable for its easy force and undemonstrative elegance of 
style no less than for tlie nobility and manliness of its theories 
(see the edition by V. Ciun, Florence, 1894), describes the Italian 
gentleman of the Renaissance under his brightest and fairest 
aspect, and gives a charming picture of tlie court of Guidobaldo 
da Montefeltre, duke of Urbino, “ confessedly the purest and 
most elevated court in Italy.” In the form of a discussion held 
in tlie duchess’s drawing-room—with Elizabetta Cmnzaga, 
Pietro Bembo, Bernardo Bibbiena, Giuliano de’ Medici, Emilia 
Pia, and Ceretino the Lhiique among the speakers—the question. 
What constitutes a [lerfect courtier ? is debated. With but few 
differences, the type determined on is the ideal gentleman of the 
present day. 

See P. L. GinRiieni', llistniii- Uuhaire de I'ltalie, vi., vii. ; J. A. 
Symonils. The Henaistaiue in Italy (London, 1875); flnre, 
Comts and Camps of the Itnlinn Itenaissanie (i<)i>8)'; Jnli.i Cart¬ 
wright, n. Cdstislione, the J'ci/ed Courtier (lyosj, with good hililio- 
graphy. 

CASTIGLIONE, CARLO OTTAVIO, CottNT (j 784-1849), Italian 
pliilologist, was born at Milan of an ancient family. Ilis principal 
work was done in connexion with the .\rahic and other Oriental 
languages, but he also performed good service in several other 
departments. In 1819 he published Mmiete eufiche del Museo di 
Milano, and assisted Cardinal Mai in his Ulp/iilae partiim 
ineditarum in Ambrosianis palimpscstis re per tar urn editio. A 
learned Memoire geographitfue et numismatique stir la parlie 
orientale de la Barbarie appelee Ajrikia par les Arabes appeared 
in 1826, and established his reputation. In 1829 he published 
by himself the Gothic version of the second epistle of Paul to the 
Corinthians ; and this was followed by the Gothic version of the 
epistle to the Romans, the first episfle to the Corinthians, and 
the epistle to the Ephesians in 1834, by Galatians, Philippians, 
and 1 Thessalonians in 1835, and by a Thessalonians in 1839. 
He died at Genoa on the loth of April 1849. 

IBs Life, by Biondclli, appeared at Milan in i8j6. 

CASTIGUONE, GIOVANNI BENEDETTO (1616-1670), colled 
in Italy II Grechetto, and in Prance Le Benedelte, Italian 
painter of the Genoese school, was bora in Genoa, and studied 
for some time under Vandyck. He painted portraite, historical 
pieces and land-scapes, but chiefly excelled in fairs, markets and 
rural scenes with animals. Noah and the animals entering the 
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Ark was a favourite subject of his. His paintings are to be found 
in Rome, Venice, Naples, Florence, and more especially Genoa 
and Mantua. He also executed a number of etchings, which 
are spirited, free and full of taste; “ Diogenes searching for 
a Man ” is one of the principal of these. The etchings are 
remarkable for light and shade, and have even earned for Cas- 
tiglione the name of “ a second Rembrandt.” The Presepio 
(Nativity of Jesus) in the church of San Luca, Genoa, ranks 
among his most celebrated paintings, and the Louvre contains 
eight characteristic examples. In his closing years he lived in 
Mantua, painting for the court; here he received his name of 
“ Grechetto,” from the classic air of his pastorals, and here he 
died of gout in 1670. His brother Salvatore and his son Fran¬ 
cesco excelled in the same subjects ; and it is thought that many 
paintings which are ascrifjcd to Benedetto are only copies after 
him, or pcrliaps originals by his son or brother. 

CASTIGUONE DELLE STIVIERE, a town of Lombardy, 
Italy, in the province of Mantua, 20 m. N.W. of Mantua by 
road. Pop. (1901) 4122 (town), 5940 (commune). It has an 
old castle, much altered and restored, especially by the Gonraga 
family of Mantua in the i6th century. During the War of the 
Spanish Succession tlu; French under the duke of Vendome 
occupied it; and during the siege of Mantua in 1796 the 
Austrians under Wiirmser were defeated here by the French 
under Augereau, who was later created by Napoleon duke of 
Castiglione. 

CASTIGLIONE OLONA, a town of Lombardy, Italy, in the 
province of Como, 27 m. N.E. of Milan by ruA. I’op. (1901) 
itiof). The choir of the collegiate church, erected about 1428 
by Cardinal Brandu Castiglione, contains fine frescoes by 
Masolino of P'lorencc; there are other works by the same 
master in the baptistery. The tomb of the cardinal (1443) is 
gooil. 'I’he church of S. Sepolcro, in the lower part of the town, 
has two large stone figures of saitits on its fa(;ade(of the end 
of the i3tli century) and, within, painted wooden figures and 
the tomb of Guido Castiglione (d. 1485) with fine sculptures 
of the school of Amadeo. The palace erected by Cardinal 
Castiglione has good terra-cotta decorations. 

CASTILE, or CAsni,i,i: (CasliUa), an ancient kingdom of Spain, 
occupying the central districts of the Iberian Peninsula; and 
bounded on the N. by the Bay of Biscay, N.F.. by the Basque 
Provinces and Navarre, IC. by Aragon, S.E. by Valencia and 
Murcia, S. by Andalusia, W. by Estremadura and Leon, and 
N.W. by Asturias. Pop. (1900) 3,708,713 ; area, 55,307 sq. m. 
The name CasUlc is commonly said to he derived from the 
numerous frontier forts (ra^tillos) erected in the middle ages 
as a defence against ilie Moors. The northern part of the 
kingdom, which was first freed from Moorish rule, is culled 
Old Castile {Caxl/Ha la I’ieja) ; the southern, acquired later, 
is called New Castile (Castilla la Nuezia). These two divisions, 
with a third known as North Castile, now rank as military 
districts or captaincies-general; but the term “ North Castile,” 
which covers the northern extremity of Old Castile, is not 
generally used. In 1833 Old Castile was divided into the pro¬ 
vinces of Avila, Burgos, Logrofio, Palencia, Santander, Segovia, 
Soria and Valladolid ; while New Castile was similarly divided 
into Ciudad Real, Cuenca, Guadidajara, Madrid and Toledo. 
Tile modern progress of commerce, communications, &c. in 
these thirteen provinces is described in the separate articles upon 
each of them. 

Castile extends for about 300 m. from north to south, and 
160 m. from east to west. It consists of a vast cptral plateau, 
with an average altitude of about 2500 ft. This plateau has 
a natural frontier of high mountains on all sides, except on the 
borders of Leon and Murcia; it is also btsecled by the Sierra 
de Guadarroma and Sierra de Grades, which extend in a south¬ 
westerly direction across the central districts, and form the 
dividing line between Old and New Castile. Geographically 
it includes also ^ high plains of Leon, towards the north-west, 
and of Murcia on the south-east. The existing frontier is marked 
on the north by the Cantabrian Mountains (q.v.); on the east 
by the Sierra de k Demanda with its offshouU, and by the 
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Serrania de Cuenca; on the south by the Sierra Morena; and 
on the west by various minor ranges which link together the 
three more or less parallel chains of the Sierra de Grades, Siena 
de Guadalupe and Sierra Morena. Three great rivers, the 
Douro, which traverses Old Castile, with the Tagus and Guadiana, 
which respectively drain the central and southern regions of 
New Castile, flow westward into Portugal, and finally reach the 
Atlantic ; while the Ebro, which rises in the north of the king¬ 
dom, skirts the north-eastern frontier on its way to the Medi¬ 
terranean. These rivers arc described under their own names. 

The climate of Old Castile is healthy, but liable to severe cold 
and heat. Snow falls early and lies late in the mountains, and 
there is a heavy rainfall in the north-west. New Castile has a 
still more rigorous climate, for although the mean annual tem¬ 
perature is about 59° Fahr., the summer heat in the valleys is 
peculiarly oppressive, and the highlands are swept by scorching 
or icy gales, laden with dust. The rainfall rarely exceeds 10 in. in 
a year. 

In both the Costilos the central plateau has a naturally fertile 
soil, for after ruin a luxuriant vegetation appears ; but drought 
is common, owing to tk' insufficient volume of the rivers, and 
the failure of the Spaniards to extend the fine system of irrigation 
which the Moors originated. Certain districts, indeed, in which 
a layer of heavy loam underlies the porous and friable surface, 
are able to retain the moisture which elsewhere is absorbed. 
Such land is found in Palencia, and in the Mesa de Ocuna, where 
it yields abundant crops ; and many of the northern mountains 
are well wooded. But vast tracts of land are useless except as 
pasture for sheep, and even the sheep ore driven by the severe 
winters to migrate yearly into Estremadura (q.v.). The normal 
Castilian landscape is an arid and sterile steppe, with scarcely 
a tree or spring of water; and many even of the villages afford 
no relief to the eye, for they are built of sunburnt unbaked 
bricks, which share the dusty brownish-grey tint of the soil. 
Especially characteristic is the great plain of La Mancha (q-v.). 

The transformation of Castile from a small county in the north 
of what is now Old Castile into an independent monarchy, was 
one of the decisive events in the reconquest of Spain from the 
Moors. 'Hie successful resistance offered by Asturias to the 
invaders had been followed by the liberation of Galicia and Leon, 
when Ferdinand I. of Castile (1035-1065), by his man'iage 
with Sancha, widow of the last king of Leon, was enabled to 
unite J.eon and Castile in a single kingdom, with its capital at 
Burgos. New territories were annexed on the south, until, after 
the capture of Toledo in 1085, and the consequent formation 
of a New Castile, the kingdom comprised the whole of central 
Spain. Thenceforward its history is iascparable from tliat of 
the whole country; and it is therefore described in full, together 
with the language and literature of Castile, under Spain (q.v.). 

Castilian, which is the literary language of Spain, and with 
certain differences, of Spanish America, is spoken in Old and 
New Castile, Aragon, Estremadura, and the greater part of 
Leon; in Andalusia it is subject to various modifications of 
accent and pronunciation. As there is little, if any, difference 
of racial origin, character and physical type, among the in¬ 
habitants of this region, except in Andalusia, and, to a less extent, 
in Estremadura, the Castilian is justly regarded as the typical 
Spaniard. Among the Castilian peasantry, where education 
and foreign influence have never penetrated deeply, the national 
character can best be studied. Its intense pride, its fatalistic 
indolence and ignorance, its honesty and its bigotry, tempered 
by a keen sense of humour, are well-known charactensticsw 
Apart from the peasant class, Castilians have contributed more 
to the development of Spanish art and literature than the in¬ 
habitants of any other region except, perhaps, Andalusia, which 
claims to be regarded as supreme in architecture and {minting. 
Of the two great Spanish universities, Aleak de Henares belonged 
in all respite to Castile, and Salamanca rose to equality with 
Paris, Oxford or Bologna, under the purely Castilian influence 
of Alphonso X (1252-1284). 

For a general desermtion of Castile and Its inhabitants, antiquities, 
codunsree, &c., see CattiUa la Numa, three fllustrat^ vMumes in 
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the series Espaita, by M. Ouadrado and V. de la Fuentc (Barcelona, 
1885188(1), and the Guia da anltguo veino de Castilla, by E. Valverdc 

Alvarez (Madrid. 1886), which deals with the provinces of Burgos, 
antander, I-ogroito, Soria, Avila and Segovia. For the history, 
see in addition to the works cited under Si'ain (section History), 
Ctonuas de los reyes de Castilla, by C. Rosell (Madrid, 1875-1877. 

2 vols.) ; Coleccion de las ironicas y memorias de los reyes de Castilla 
(Madrid. 1779- 1787. 7 vols.) ; and Histnria de las communidades de 
Castilla (Madrid, 1807). 

CASTILHO, ANTONIO FEUCIANO DE (1800-1875), Portu¬ 
guese man of letters, was born at I.isbon. He lost his sight 
at the age of six, hut the devotion of his brother Augusto, aided 
by a retentive memory, enabled him to go through his school 
and university course with succ ess ; and he acquired an almost 
complete mastery of the Latin language and literature. His 
first work of importance, the Carlas de Echo r Nareiso (1821), 
belongs to the pseudo-classical school in which he had been 
brought up, but his romantic leanings became apparent in the 
T’riOTaaera (1822) and in Amor e Melancholia tw’o volumes 

of honeyed and prolix bucolic poetry. In the poetic legends 
A twite de Caslello (1836) and Cuimes do bnrdo (1838) Castilho 
appeared as a full-blown Romanticist. These books exhibit 
the defects and qualities of all his work, in which lack of ideas 
and of creative imagination and an atmosphere of artificiality 
arc ill compeasated for by a certain emotiomil charm, great 
purity of diction and melodious versifica'ion. Helonging to the 
didactic and descriptive school, Castilho saw nature as all 
sweetness, pleasure and beauty, and he lived in a dreamland 
of bis imiigination. A fulsome epic on the siicce.ssion of King 
John VI. brought him an office of profit at Coimbra. On his 
return from a stay in Madeira, he founded the Revista Universal 
l.ishonensc, in imitation of Herculiino’s Panorama, and his 
profound knowledge of the Portuguese classics served him well 
in the introduction and notes to a very useful publication, the 
Livraria Classica Portuguesa (1843-1847, 25 vols.), while two 
years later he established the “ Society of the Friends of Letters 
and the Arts.” A study on Camoens and trcati.scs on mctri- 
fication and mnemonics followed from his pen. His praise¬ 
worthy zeal for popular instruction led him to take up the study 
of jiedagogy, and in 1850 he brought out his Leitura Repentina, 
a method of reading which was named after him, and he became 
government commissary of the schools which were destined 
to put it into practice. Going to Hrit/.il in 1854, he there WTOte 
his famous “ l..ctter to the Empress.” Though Castilho’s lack 
of strong individuality and his over-great respect for authority 
prevented him from achieving original work of real merit, yet 
his translations of Anacreon, Ovid and ^’irgil and the Chave. do 
Enigma, explaining the romantic incidents that led to his first 
marriage with D. Maria de llacna, a niece of the satirical poet 
Tolentino, and a descendant of Antonio Ferreira, reveal him 
as a master of form and a purist in language. His versions of 
Goethe’s Eaust and Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
made without a knowledge of German and F,nglish,sciu'cely added 
to his reputation. When (he Coimbra question arose in 1865, 
Garrett was dead and Herculano had ceased to write, leaving 
Castilho supreme, for the moment, in the realm of letters. 
But the youthful Anthero de Qucntal withstood his claim to 
direct the rising generation and attacked his superannuated 
leadership, and after a fierce war of pamphlets Castilho was 
dethroned. The rise of JoSo de Deus reduced him to a secondary 
position in the Portuguese Parnassus, and when he died ten years 
later much of his former fame had preceded him to the tomb. 

Sec also ■' njdffirifis de Castilho " in the Institute of Coimbra; 
Innocencio da Sifva in IHtcionario bibliographico Pnrtugue-s, i. 130 
and viii. 132 ; Katino Coelho’s study in the Revista contemporanea 
de Portugal e BratUtvolH, i. and ii. j Dr Theophilo Braga, Historia do 
h'omaiuismo (Lisbon, 1880). (E. Pa.) 

CASnLLEjq, CRISTdBAL DE (1490-1556), Spanish poet, 
was bom at Ciudad Rodrigo in 1490. In 1518 he left Spain 
with Ferdinand of Austria, afterwards empieror, whose private 
secretary he eventually became. While residing at Vienna in 
1528-1530 he wapte the Historia de Piramo y Tisbe, and dedi¬ 
cated it to Anna von Schaumberg, with whom he had a platonic 
love-affair. H# seems to have visited Venice, to have been 


neglected by his patron, to have fallen ill in 1540, and to have 
passed his last years in poverty. He died on the 12th of June 
15^6, and was buried at Vienna. Castillejo's poems are inter¬ 
esting, not merely because of their intrinsic excellence, but also as 
being the most powerful protest against the metrical innova¬ 
tions imported from Italy by BoscAn and Garcilaso de la 
Vega. He adheres to the native guintillas or to the coplas de 
pie quebrado, and only abandons these traditional forms when 
he indulges in caustic parody of the new school—as in the lines 
Contra los que dejan los metros Castellanos. He excels by virtue 
of his charming simplicity and his ingenious wit, always keen, 
sometimes licentious, never brutal. The urbane gaiety of his 
occasional poems is delightfully spontaneous, and the cynical 
humour which informs the Didlogo de las eondiciones de las 
mujeres and the Didlogo de la vida de la corte is impregnated with 
the Renaissance spirit. Castillejo is the Clement Marot of 
Spain. His plays arc lost; the best text of his verses is that 
printed at Madrid in 1792. 

CASTILLO SOL6rZANO, ALONSO DE (i584?-i647 ?), Spanish 
novelist and playwright, is stated to have been baptized at 
'I’ordesillas near Valladolid on 1st October 1584. Nothing is 
known of his youth, and he is next heard of at Madrid in 
1619 as a man of literary tastes. While in the service of the 
marquis de Villar, he issued his first work, Donaires del Parnaso 
(1624-1625), two volumes of humorous jioems; his Tardes 
entrelenidus (1625) and Jornadas alegrcs (1626) proved that he 
was a novelist by vocation. Shortly afterwards he joined the 
household of the marquis de los Velez, viceroy of Valencia, and 
published in quick succession three clever picarc.sr|ue novel' : 
La Nina de los embustes, Teresa de Manzanares (1634), Las 
Aventuras del Bachiller Trapaza (1637), and a conlinuati m 
entitled La Garduna de Sevilla y Anzuelo de las balsas (1642). 
To these shrewd cynical stories he owes his reputation. He 
followed the marquis de los Velez in his disastrous campaign 
in Catalonia, and accompanied him to Rome, where the defeated 
general was sent as ambassador. Castillo Solorzano's death 
occurred (probably at Palermo) before 1648, but the exact date 
is uncertain. His prolonged absence from Madrid prevented 
him from writing as copiously for the stage as he would other¬ 
wise have done; hut he was popular as a playwright both at 
home and abroad. His Marques del Cigarral and Kl Mayarazgo 
figuron are the sources respectively of Scarron’s Don Jophet 
d’Armenie and /.’Henlier ridicule. Among his numerous reniiiin- 
ing works may be mentioned Las Harpias en Madrid (1633), 
Fiestas del Jardin (1634), Ijts Alivios de Casandra (1640) and the 
posthumous Quinta de Laurel (1649); the witty observation of 
these books forms a singular contrast to the prim devotion of 
his Sagrario de Valencia (1635). His versatility and graceful 
style deserve the highest j)raise. (J. F.-K.) 

CASTLE (Lat. castellum, a fort, diminutive of castra, a camp ; 
Fr. chateau and chatel), a small self-contained fortress, usually 
of the middle ages, though the term is sometimes used of pre¬ 
historic earthworks {e.g. Hollingbury Castle, Maiden Castle), 
and sometimes of citadels {e.g. the castles of Badajoz and Burgos) 
and small detached forts d'arret in modern times. It is also often 
applied to the principal mansion of a prince or nobleman, and 
in France (as chateau) to any country seat, this use being a relic 
of the feudal age. Under its twofold aspect of a fortress and a 
residence, the medieval ca.stle is inseparably connected with the 
subjects of fortification (see P'ortification and Siececraft) 
and architecture (?.*'.). An account of Romarl and pre-Roman 
castella in Britain will be found under Britain. 

The word “ castle ” {eastel) was introduced into English 
shortly before the Norman Conquest to denote a type of fortress, 
then new to the country, brought in by the Norman knights 
whom Edward the Confessor had sent for to defend Hereford¬ 
shire against the inroads of the Welsh. Richard’s castle, of 
which the earthworks remain and which has given its name 
to a parish, was erected at this period on the border of Hereford¬ 
shire arid Shropshire by Richard Fitz Scrob. The essential 
feature of this type was a circular mound of earth surrounded 
by a dry ditch and flattened at the top. Around the crest of 
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Its sumimt was placed a timber palisade. This moated mound 
was styled m l-’rench motte (latinized mota), a word still common 
m French place-names. It is clearly depicted at the time of 
the Conquest in the Bayeux tapestry, and was then familiar 
on the mainland of western Europe. A description of this earlier 
castle is given in the life of John, bishop of Terouanne (Acta 
Sanctorum, quoted by G. T. Clark, Medieval Mil. Architecture) 

“ 1 he rich and the noble of that region being much given to 
feuds and bloodshed, fortify themselves ... and by these 
strongholds subdue their equals and oppress their inferiors. They 
heap up a mound as high as they are able, and dig round it as 
broad a ditch as they can. . . . Hound the summit of the mound 
they construct a palisade of timber to act as a wall. . . . 

Inside the palisade they 
erect a house, or rather 
a citadel, which looks 
down on the whole 
neighbourhood.” St 
John, bishop of Terou¬ 
anne, died in 1130, and 
this castle of Merchem, 
built by ‘‘ a lord of the 
town many years be¬ 
fore” may be taken as 
typical of the practice of 
the nth century. But 
i n add i t ion to the mound, 
the citadel of the for¬ 
tress, there was usually 
appended to it a bailey 
or basecourt (and some¬ 
times two) of semilunar 
or horseshoe shape, so 
that the mound stood a. 
cheval on the line of the 
enceinte. The rapidity 
and ease with which it was possible to construct castles of this 
type made them characteristic of the Conquest period in England 
and of the Anglo-Norman settlements in Wales, Ireland and 
the Scottish lowlands. In later days a stone wall replaced the 
timber palisade and produced what is known as the shell-keep, 
the type met with in the extant castles of Berkeley, Alnwick and 
Windsor. 



From Clark's Military Architfctuve, I 

permission of Ilernard Qunritch. 

Fig. I. .-I>lan of I.aughton en-le- 
Morthen.' 


But the Normans introduced also two other types of castle. 
The one was adopted where they found a natural rock strong¬ 
hold which only needed adaptation, us at Clifford, Ludlow, the 
Peak and Exeter, to produce a citadel; the other was a type 
wholly distinct, the high rectangular tower of masonry, of which 
the Tower of I.nndon is the best-known example, though that of 
('olchester was probably constructed in the iith century al.so. 
But the latter type belongs rather to the more settled conditions 
of the 12th century when haste was not a necessity, and in 
the first half of which the fine extant keeps of Hedingham 
and Rochester were erected. These towers were originally sur¬ 
rounded by palisades, usually on earthen ramparts, which were 
replaced later by stone walls. The whole fortress thus formed 
was styled a castle, but sometimes more precisely ” tower and 
castle,” the former being the citadel, and the latter the walled 
enclosure, which preserved more strictly the meaning of the 
Roman castellum. 

Reliance was placed by the engineers of that time simply and 
solely on the inherent strength of the structure, the walls of 
which defied the battering-ram, and could only be undermined 
at the cost of much time and labour, while the narrow apertures 
were constructed to exclude arrows or flaming brands. 

At this stage the crusades, and the consequent opportunities 
afforded to western engineers of studying the solid fortresses 
of the Byzantine empire, revolutionized the art of castle¬ 
building, which henceforward follows recognized principles. 
Many castles were built in the Holy Land by the crusaders of 
the isth century, and it has been shown (Oman, Art of War: 
the Middle Ages, p. 539) that the designers realized, first, that a 


second line of defences should be built within the main enceinte, 
and a third line or keep inside the second line; and secondly, that 
a wall must be flanked by projecting towers. From the Byzan- 



Fig. 2.—Vertical section of rectangular Norman Keep 
(Tower of London). 




tine engineers, through the crusaders, we derive, therefore, the 
cardinal principle of the mutual defence of all the parts of a 
fortress. The donjon of western Europe was regarded as the 
fortress, the outer walls 

V 

' 



Fig. 3. —Berkeley Castle, late Norman 
Shell-Keep. 


as accessory defences; in 
the East each envelope 
was a fortress in itself, and 
the keep became merely 
the last refuge of the 
garrison, used only when 
all else had been captured^ 

Indeed the keep, in several 
crusader castles, is no 

more than a tower, larger tj the Art r/11 m -, by 

,1 . 1 M. • . l>**rmL»huni of Methuen & Co. 

than thf rest, built into 
the enceinte and serving 
with the rest for its 
flanking defence, while the fortress was made strongest on the 
most exposed front. The idea of the flanking towers (which 
were of a type veiy different from the slight projections of the 
shell-keep and rectangular tower) soon penetrated to Europe, 
and Alnwick Castle 
(1140-1150) shows the 
influence of the new 
system. But the finest 
of all castles of the 
middle ages was R ichard 
CoBur de Lion’s fortress 
of Chateau Gaillard 
(1197) on the Seine near 
Les Andelys. Here the 
innermost ward was 
protected by an elabor¬ 
ate system of strong History o/tk. Art r/ur.m. 

appended defences, 4,_Krak-des.Cheva^iers: : 

which included a strong 

tete-de-pont covering the Seine bridge (see Clark, i. 384, and Oman, 
P- 533)- The castle stood upon high ground and consisted of 
three distinct enceintes or wards Insides the keep, which was 
in this case merely a strong tower forming part of the inner¬ 
most ward. The donjon was rarely defended d outrance, and it 
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gradoaUy sank in importance as the outer “ wards ” grew stronger. 
Round instead of rectangular towers were now becoming usual, 
the finest examples of their employment as keeps being at 
Conisborough in England and at Coucy in France. Against 



Fig. 5'““Frak-deS“Clicvaliors: View, 


the relatively feeble siege artillery of the 13th century a well- 
built fortress was almost proof, but the mines and the battering 
ram of the attack were more formidable, and it was realized that 
comers in^the stonework of the fortress were more vulnerable 
than a uniform curved surface. Chateau Gaillard fell to Philip 
Augustus in 1204 after a strenuous defenee, and the success of 
the assailants was largely due to the wise and skilful cmploy- 



Fw', 6.—Chateau Gaillard. 


ment of mines. An angle of the noble keep of Rochester was 
undermined and brought down bv John in 1215. 

The Mxt development was the extension of the principle of 
successive line.s of defence to form what is called the “ con¬ 
centric ” castle, in which each ward was placed wholly within 
another which enveloped it; places thus built on a flat side 
*.g. Caerphilly Castle) became for the first time more formidable 


ton strongholds perched upon rocks and hills such as Cbitcau 
Gaillard, where the more exposed parts indeed possessed many 
successive lines of defence, hut at other points, for want of 
room, it was imptssible to build more than one or, at most, two 
walls. In these cases, the fall of the inner ward by surprise, 
escalade, vtvf force, or even 
by regular siege (as was 
sometimes fea.sible), en¬ 
tailed the fall of the whole 
castle. 

The adoption of the con¬ 
centric system precluded 
any. such mischance, and 
thus, even though siege- 
engines improved during 
the 13th and 14th cen- 
turic.s, the defenee, by the 
massive strength of the 
eoncentric castle in some 
cases, by natural inaccessi¬ 
bility of position in others, 
maintained itself superior 
to the attack during the 
latter middle ages.' Its 
final fall was due to the 
introduction of gunpowder 
as a propellant. “ In the 
14th CCTtury the change 
begins, in the 15th it is fully developed, in the 16th Uie feudal 
fastnes.s has become an anachronism.” 

The general adoption of cannon placed in the hands of the 
central power a force which ruined the baronial fortifications in 
a few days of firing. The possessors of cannon were usually 
private individuals of the middle classes, from whom the prince 
hired the materiel and the technical workmen. A typical case 
will be found in the history of llrandenliurg and Prussia (Carlyle, 
hrederick the Great, bk. iii, ch. i.), the impregnable castle of 
Fnesack, held by an intractable feudal noble, Dietrich von 
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Quitzow, being reduced in two days by the elector Frederick I. 
with “ Heavy Peg ” (Fault Crete) and other guns hired and 
borrowed ’n.. 1—;—;— , * 

ment 

taking _ _ „ „ 

every Prussian man.” In England, the earl of Warwick in 
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reduced the strong fortress of Bamborough in a week, and in 
Gerntany, Franz von Skkingen’s stronghold of Landstuhl, 
formerly impregnable on its heights, was ruined in one day by 
the artillery of Philip of Hesse (1523). Very heavy artillery was 
used for such work, of course, and against lighter natures, some 
castles and even fortified country-houses or castellated mansions 

managed to make a stout stand 
—even os late as the Great 
^ ^ Rebellion in England. 

/ aVv? V castle thus ceiises to lie 

ft B the fortress of small and ill- 

7 I ■ \ governing local magnates, and 

gj Jj its later history is merged in 

M J that of modern fortification. 

\ I If But an inloresting transitional 

d r type between the medieval 

\ CJ w / stronghold and the modem 

W ^ fortress is found in the roast 

castles erected by Henry VIII., 
especially those at Ded, San- 
cj down and Wulmer (c. 1540), 

j| whirh played some part in the 

From Ctorf- JIM. MU. Arch. events of the 17th century, and 

Fig. y. Beaumaris Castle: I*lan. of which Walmer Castle is still 

the official residence of the lord 
warden of the Cinque Ports. Viollet-lc-Duc, in his Annals oj a 
/•'orirrss (English trans.), gives a full and interesting account of 
the repeated renovations of the fortress on his imaginary site in 
the valley of the Doubs, tiro construction by Cliarles the Bold of 
artillery towers at the angles of the castle, the protection of the 
masonry by earthen outworks, boulevards and demi-boulevards, 
and, in the J7th eenturs', the final service of the medieval walls 
and towers as a pure rnceinte dr .sunii. Here and there we find 
old castles sen ing us forts d’arrcl or block-houses in mountain 
passes and defiles, and in some few cases, as at Dover, they 
formed the nucleus of purely military places of arms, but normally 
the castle falls into niins, becomes a peaceful mansion, or is 
merged in the fortifications of the town which has grown up 
around it. In the Annals of a Fortrrss the .site of the feudal 
castle is occupied by the citadel of the walled town, for once 
again, with the development of the middle class and of commerce 
and industry, the art of the engineer came lo be displayed chiefly 
in the fortification of cities. The baronial " castle ” assumes 
pari passu the form of a mansion, retaining indeed for long some 
rapacity for defence, but in the end losing all military character¬ 
istics save a few which survived as ornaments. Examples of 
.such castellated mansions are seen in Wingfield Manor, Derbyshire, 
and Hurstmonceaux, Sussex, erected in the 15th century, and 
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Fig. II.—Cacrpljilly Castle: Plan. 


themselves from the resentment of the despoiled natives, built 
strongholds and castles on their estates, and these were multifdied 
so rapidly during the troubled reign of King Stephen that the 
“ adulterine ” (i.e. un- . ).... 

authorized) castles are I hm N 

said by one writer to have | Lake I | 

amounted to rrrs. I / 

In the first instance, | ' || 

when the interest of the LC " ’ ' " 'l' _'A > i*' 

king and of his barons I i » j 

was identical, the former C. --'-aiL kW 

had only retained in his I / .*'1^. 

hands the castles in the w—# « k », 

chief towns of the shire.s, / r' 

which were entrusted to Lake I ° t t' 

his sheriffs or constables. I " Sr.} 

But the great feudal re- / S fgl 

volts under the Conqueror / *•/ J 

and his .sons showed how Am* / 

formidable an obstacle to 

the rule of the kingwos the , r.-Cacrpliilly Ca.stle: Plan, 

existence of such fortresses 

in private hands, while the people hated them from the first for the 
oppressions connected with their erection and maintenance. It 
was, therefore, the .settled policy of the crown to strengthen the 
rwal castles and increase their number, while jealously keeping in 
check those of the barons. But in the struggle between Stephen 
and the eropres.s Maud for the crown, which became largely a war 
of sieges, the royal power was relaxed and there was an outburst 
of castle-building, without permission, by the barons. These in 
many cases acted as petty sovereigns, and such was their tyranny 
that the native chronicler describes the castles as “ filled with 
devils and evil men.” These excesses paved the way for the 
pacification at the close of the reign, when it was provided that all 
unauthorized castles constructed during its course should be 
destroyed. Henry II., in spite of his power, was warned by the 
great revolt against him that he must still rely on castles, and the 
massive keeps of Newcastle and of Dover date from this period. 

I'nder his sons the importance of the chief castles was recc^- 
uized as so great that the struggle for their control was in the 
forefront of every contest. When Richard made vast grants at 
his accession lo his brother John, he was careful to resen'e the 
possession of certain castles, and when John rose against the 
king’s minister, Longchamp, in i iqi,the custody of castles was the 
chief point of dispute throughout their negotiations, and Lincoln 
was besieged on the king's behalf, as were Tiokhill, Windsor and 
Marlborough subsequently, while the siege of Nottingham had to 


From Clork’8 Af/A Arch, 

Fig. lo.— Beaumaris Castle : Vimv, 

nearly all older castles which survived were continually improved 
and altered to serve as residences. (C. F. A.) 

Influence of Castles in English History .—Such strongholds as 
existed in England at the time of the Norman Conquest seem to 
have offered but little resistance to William the Norman, who, 
in order effectually to guard gainst invasions from without as 
well as to awe his newly-acquired subjects, immediately liegan 
to erect castles all over the kingdom, and likewise to repair and 
augment the old ones. Besides, as he had parcelled out the 
lands of the English amongst his followers, they, to protect 



From Clark’s Med, Mii» Arch, 
Fir,. 12.- 


-Caerphilly Castle: Viotr. 


be completed by Richard himself on his acrivaL To John, in 
turn, as king, the fall of Chateau Gaillard meant the loss of Rouen 
and of Normandy with it, and when he endeavoured to repudiate 
the newly-granted Great Charter, lus first step was to prepare 
the royal castles against attack and make them his centres of 
resistance. The barons, who had begun their revolt by besieging 
that of Northampton, now assailed that lA Oxford as well and 
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aeized that of Rochester. The king recovered Rochester after a 
severe struggle and captured Tonbridge, but thenceforth there 
was a war of sieges between John with hts mercenaries and Louis 
of France with his Frenchmen and the barons, which was specially 
notable for the great defence of Dover Castle liy Hubert de Burgh 
against Louis. On the final triumph of the royal cause, after 
John’s death, nt the battle of Lincoln, the general pacification 
was accompanied by a fresh issue of the Great Charter in the 
autumn of 1217, in which the precedent of Stephen's reign was 
followed and a special clause inserted that all “ adulterine ” 
castles, namely those which had been constructed or rebuilt since 
the bre^mg out of war between John iuid the barons, should be 
immediately destroyed. And special stress was laid on this in 
the writs addressed to the sheriffs. 

In 1223 Hubert dc Burgh, as regent, demanded the surrender 
to the crown of all royal castles not in official custody, and though 
he succeeded in this, Falkcs de Breaulf-, John's mercenary, burst 
into revolt next year, and it cost a great national effort and a 
siege of nearly two months to reduce Bedford Castle, which he had 
held. Towards the close of Henry’s reign castles again asserted, 
in the Baron’s War, their importance. The Provisions of Oxford 
included a list of the chief royal castles and of their appointed 
castellans with the oath that they were to take ; but the alien 
favourites refused to make way for them till they were forcibly 
ejected. When war broke out it was Rochester Castle that 
successfully held Simon de Montfort at bay in 1264, and in 
Pevensey Castle that the fugitives from the rout of Lewes were 
able to defy his power. Finally, after his fall at Kvesham, it was 
in Kenilworth Castle that the remnant of his followers made 
their last stand, holding out nearly live months against all the 
forces of the crown, till their provisions failed them at the close of 
1266. 

Thus for two centuries after the Norman Conquest castles had 
proved of primary consequence in English political struggles, 
revolts and warfare. And, although, when the country was 
again torn by civil strife, their military importance was of small 
account, the crown’s historic jealousy of private fortification was 
still seen in the need to obtain the king’s licence to “ crenellate ” 
{i.e. embattle) the country mansion. 

^ BiHi.ioGRAPHy. —G. T. Clark. I^Icdieval JililUary Archiiecturt' in 
England (2 vola.), includes a lew French castles and is the standani 
work on the subject, but inaccurate and .superseded on some points 
by recent research ; Erofessor Om.-in's AH of War in the Middle 
Ages is a wide survey of the subject, but follows Clark in some of 
his errors ; Mackenzie. The Castles of England (iHny), valuable for 
illusir.ilions: Deville, Histoire da Chdleau-Gailtard (1820) and 
Cbdtcau d'Argues (1830) ; Violh't-le-Duc's Hssav on the MUitarv 
Arehitedure of the Middle Ages was translated by M. Macderniotl in 
tSfio. More recent studies will be found in J. ]I. Round's (leoffrev 
de Manderitte {i.Stij); "English Castles" {Quarterlv lleview, July 
1804); and " Castles of the Conquest" {Areheologia, Win., 1902); 
St John Hope’s " English Castles of the lotli and nth Centuries " 
{.drehaeol. Journal, lx., 1902); Mrs Armitage's "Early Norman 
^stles of England " {Eng, Hist, Review, xix, 1904), and her pajiers 
in Seat. Soe. Ant. Proc. xxxiv., and The Antiquary, July, August, 
ujofi; G. Neilson’.s “The Motes in Norman Scotland" (Scottish 
Review, Ixiv., 1898); G. H. Orpeu, “ Motes and Norman Castles in 
Ireland " (E-ng. Hist. Review, xxi., xxii., 1906-1907). {J. H. R.) 

CASTLEBAR, a market town and the county town of Co. Mayo, 
Ireland, in the west parliamentary division, on the river and near 
the lough of the same name, on the Manulla and Westport branch 
of the Midland Great Western railway. Fop. of urban district 
(1901) 3585. The county court buildings and other public 
offices occupy a square, and there is a pleasant mall .shaded by 
fine trees. 'There are some breweries, and trade in linens and 
agricultural produce. The castle, which gives its name to the 
town, was a fortress, of the De Burgh family ; but the town 
itself was founded in the reign of James 1 ., and received a charter 
from him in 1613. In 1641 the castle was held for the parliament 
by Sir Henry Bingham, but he was forced to surrender to Lord 
Mayo, and fell a victim, with all his garrison, to the fury and 
treachery of the besiegers. The massacre was afterwards 
avenged in 1653 by the execution of Sir Theobald Burke (by 
that time Lord Mayo), who had been in command along with 
his father at the siege. In 1798 the town was occupied for some 


weeks by the French under General J. J. Humbert, who had 
defeated the English under Luke Hutchison in a conflict which 
is jocularly styled the “ Castlebar Races.” The town returned 
two members to the Iri.sh parliament until the Union. Four 
miles N.E. of Castlebar is Turlough, witli a round tower 70 ft. 
high and 57 ft. in circumference, and other remains. 

CASTLECONHELL, a village of Co. Limerick, Ireland, on 
the left bank of the Shannon, 8 m. N.E. of Limerick on the 
Great Southern & Western railway. It possesses a spa which 
was once considerably frequented, but is famous as a centre for 
the salmon fishing on the lower Shannon. Castleconnell is so 
intimately connected with this sport that it has given its name 
to a favourite pattern of fly-rod, in which a movable splice takes 
the place of the usual metal joint. The beautiful rapids of 
Doonas (avoided by a eanal) are in the neighbourhood, and the 
surrounding scenery is generally attractive. There arc remains 
of a castle from which the town took its name, which was the 
.seat of the kings of Thomond, and was blown up by General 
Ginkel at the time of the siege of Limerick (1690). 

CASTLE BONINGTON, a town in the Loughborough parlia¬ 
mentary division of Leicestershire, England, 123J m. N.N.W. 
from London, on the Trent Junction and Western branch of the 
Midlandrailway. Fop. (1901) 2514. It lies on the flank of the 
hills overlooking the Trent and Soar valleys. There are slight 
remains of the castle. The church of St Luke is a fine building 
of Early English and later date. Donington Park, a neighbour¬ 
ing mansion, was offered to refugees during the French Revolu¬ 
tion in 1830, and Charles X. availed himself of this retreat. 
Hosiery, silk and baskets are manufactured. Castle Donington 
is 2i m. west of Kegworth sution on the Midland main line. 
Kegworth (pop. 2078), on the Soar, has a hosiery and knitting 
industry. 

CASTLE DOUGLAS, a burgh of barony and police burgh of 
Kirkcudbrightshire, Scotland. Pop. (1901) 3018. It is situated 
on Carlingwark Loch, iqj m. S.W. of Dumfries by the Gla.s- 
gow & South-Western railway. Its auction marts for sheep and 
cattle sales are the largest in the south-west of Scotland ; at 
an autumn sale as many as 15,000 sheep and 1400 cattle arc 
disposed of in one day. Tiie leading industries comprise the 
making of agricultural implements and mineral waters, besides 
tanning. The Macmillan Free Church perpetuates the memory 
of John Macmillan (d. 1753), the Cameronian, who helped to 
found the Reformed Presbyterian Church. 1 le had been chaplain 
to Murray of Broughton, and afterwards became minister of 
Balmaghie, about 3} m. N.W. of Castle, Douglas. The town 
is the chief centre of business in East Galloway, and it i.s also 
resorted to in midsummer for its beautiful scenery and excellent 
fishing. Till 1765 it was only a village under the name of 
Causew'ayhead, but the discovery of marl in the lake brought it 
some prosperity, and it was purrha.sed in 1792 by Sir William 
Douglas and called after him. Since then its progress has been 
continuous. Carlingwark Loch contains several islets, on one 
of which is a crannog, or ancient lake dwelling. 

CASTLEFORD, an urban district in the Osgoldcross parlia¬ 
mentary division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, on 
the river Aire near its junction with the Calder, 9 m. S.E. 
of Leeds, on the North-Eastern and Lancashire & Yorkshire 
railways. Pop. (1901) 17,386. Large glass-bottle and earthen- 
warc-jar works, chemical works, and neighbouring collieries 
employ the inhabitants. Here was the Roman village or fort of 
Lagecium or Le^eolium ; and though visible remains are wanting, 
a number of relics have been discovered. 

CASTLE-GUARD, an arrangement under the feudal system, 
by which the duty of finding knights to guard royal castles was 
imposed on certain baronies, and divided among their knight’s 
fees. The greater barons provided for the guard of their castles 
by exacting a similar duty from their knights. In both cases the 
obligation was commuted very early for a fixed money payment, 
which, as “ castle-guard rent ” lasted on to modem times. 

See J. H. Hound, " Ca.stle-Guard,” in Archaeological Journal, 
vol. lix., and " Castle-ward and Coinage," in The Commune of 
London. (J. H. R.) 
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CASTLEMAINE, a town of Talbot county, Victoria, Australia, 
78 m. by rail N.N.W. of Melbourne. Pop. (1901) 5704. The 
gold-mines here were among the first discovered in the colony, 
and dredging for gold is carried on in llarker’s and Forrest creeks 
at the junction of which the town stands. Slate and flagstone 
are largely quarried in the district, which also produces wine and 
much fruit, especially apples. Castlemaine has a reputation as 
a health resort in cases of pulmonary complaints. 

CASTLE RISING, a village of Norfolk, England, 4 m. by 
road N.E. of King’s Lynn. The Norman castle for which it is 
famous stands on slightly elevated ground overlooking, to the 
west, the low marshy coast of the Wash. Its site is enclosed by 
artificial ramparts of earth and a dyke which is crossed by an 
ancient bridge. The keep is square and massive, and fairly 
perfect, and it is not difficult to reconstruct the arrangen^nt of 
the rooms. In some parts, especially the entrance, the Nmman 
can’ing is very rich. The foundations of a small chapel with 
apsidal eastern termination have been discovered outside the 
castle. The village of Castle Rising is the decayed remnant of a 
town of no little importance. Its church of St I-aurence is late 
Norman, with much rich ornamentation ; it shows traces of 
considerable alterations in the Early English period, but is an 
admiralile exiunplc of the earlier style. 

It is a matter of dispute whether Rising was or was not an 
early Saxon settlement; in Domesday Rook the manor is given 
as having belonged to Archbishop Stigand, from whom it had 
passed to Odo of Bayeux, whose estates were confiscated in 1088. 
Cranted to William de Albini, whose son built Rising Castle, it 
passed first to Robert dc Montalt, and then by sale to Isabel, 
queen of England, in 1332, remaining in the possession of the 
crown until Henry Vlll. exchanged it for other lands with the 
duke of Norfolk. In 1269 an inquisition found that the lord had 
the return of all writs. In 1275 Robert de Montalt died seised 
of the manor and vill with the assize of bread and ale. An 
inquisition of 1370, although it makes no mention of the borough, 
stales that the lord has the rents of assizes, and perquisites of 
the courts with view of frank-pledge. A mayor is first mentioned 
in 1343, and a borough existed in the 15th century. A survey of 
1589-1590 declared that Castle Rising was an ancient borough by 
prescription according to the grant made to Hugh dc Albini by 
Henry III. In 1589-1590 the recorder was chosen by the lord 
of the manor. 'I'he mayor, the only member of the corporation, 
whose sole duty was the holding of the assize of bread and ale, 
was chosen by the burgesses and presented at the court leet for 
Confirmation. Castle Rising became a parliamentar)' borough 
in 1558, but was disfranchised in 1832 and the corporation 
abolished in 1835, although a mayof was elected for special 
purposes until 1883. Having no manufactures, the trade of the 
town depended entirely on its fairs and markets ; but these have 
been long obsolete. 

CASTLETON, a village in the High Peak parliamentary 
division of Derbyshire, England, 17 m. W.S.W. of Sheffield, and 
2 m. from Hope station on a branch of the Midland railway. 
Pop. (1901) 547. Lying itself at an elevation of about 600 ft., 
it is surrounded on the north, west and south by hills from 1400 
to 1700 ft. in height, rising sharply, and in parts precipitously. 
The village is celebrated for its situation in the midst of the wild 
Peak country, for the caves and mines in the neighbourhood, and 
for the Castle of the Peak, the ruins of which are strongly placed 
on a cliff immediately above the village. The Peak Cavern or 
Devil's Hole, penetrating this cliff, is the most magnificent in 
Derbyshire. For many generations the entrance to this cave 
has served as a workshop, held free of rent, to families employed 
in rope and twine making. Speedwell Cavern is not far distant, 
at the entrance to the fine pass of Winnats, by which Castleton 
and the Vale of Hope are approached from the west. The 
beauties of this cavern, in which occurs the so-called bottomless 
pit, are in part readily accessible by boat, but the approach to 
the inner or Cliff cavern is so difficult that it has rarely been 
explored. Among several other caves is that known as the 
Blue John Mine, from the decorative fluorspar called “ Blue 
John ’’ which is obtained here. The church of St Edmund, 
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Castleton, retains a fine Norman chancel arch, and the vestiy 
contains a valuable library. At Brough near Castleton was a 
Roman fort, established to hold in check the hillmen of the Peak. 
It was connected by roads with Buxton, Manchester and Rother¬ 
ham. The Castle of the Peak, or Peveril Castle, is famous 
through Sir Walter Scott’s novel Peveril of ike Peak. Early 
earthworks, which, extending from below the castle in a semi¬ 
circle, enclosed the town, can still in great part be traced. 
Before the Conquest the site was held by Gernebem and Hundinc, 
and was granted by the Conqueror to William Peverell, by whom 
the castle was built. On the forfeiture of William Peverell, 
grandson of the first holder, it was granted by Henry II. to 
Prince John who, in 1204, made Hugh Nevill governor of the 
castle. In 1216 William Ferrers, earl of Derby, took it from 
the rebellious barons, and was made governor by Henry III., 
who in 1223 granted a charter for a weekly market at the town. 
In 1328 the castle was given to John of Gaunt on his marriage 
with Blanche of Lancaster, and thus became parcel of the duchy 
of Lancaster. The castle has often been used as a prison, and 
from its position was almost impregnable. 

CASTLETOWN (Manx Bully Cashtel), a town of the Isle 
of Man, 10 m. S.W. of Douglas, by the Isle of Man railway. 
Pop. (1901) 1975. It is picturesquely situated on both sides of 
a small harbour formed by the outflow of the Silver Burn into 
Castletown Bay. It was the legal capital of the island until 
1862. In the centre of the town stands Castle Rushen, which 
is said to owe its foundation to the Danish chief, Guthred, in 
947-960, though the existing building, which is remarkably well 
preserved, probably dates from the 14th century. Until the 
18th century it was the residence of the lords of Man, and until 
1891 served as a prison. The massive keep is square, and is 
surrounded by an outer wall, with towers and a moat. The 
council chamber and court-house were built in 1644. In the 
neighbourhood of the castle is the old House of Keys, where the 
members of the Manx parliament held their sessions until the 
removal of the seat of government to Douglas. A lofty Doric 
column commemorates Cornelius Smelt, lieutenant-governor 
of the island (d. 1832), near which there is a remarkable sun-dial 
with thirteen faces, dating from 1720. King William's College, 
situated a mile to the north-east of the town, was opened in 
'83.31 hut a complete restoration was rendered necessary by 
fire in 1844, and it was subsequently enlarged. It is the chief 
educational establishment in the island. At Hango Hill near 
the town William Christian, receiver-general, who had sur¬ 
rendered the castle, and with it the island, to the parliamentary 
forces in 1651, was executed in 1663 at the instance of the 
countess of Derby, who had undertaken to defend it for the 
king. A small shipping trade is maintained. 

CASTOR and POLLUX (Gr. HoAiiStvifi/s), in Greek and 
Roman mythology, the twin sons of Leda, and brothers of Helen 
and Gytaemnestra. They were also known under the name 
of Dioscuri (Ati!<rKo/)ot, later Awitkov^oi., children of Zeus), for, 
according to later tradition, they were the children of Zeus and 
Leda, whose love the god had won under the form of a swan. 
In some versions Leda is represented as having brought forth 
two eggs, from one of which were bom Castor and Pollux, from 
the other Helen. In another account, Zeus is the father of 
Pollux and Helen, Tyndareus (king of Sparta) of Castor and 
Gytaemnestra. In Homer, Castor, Pollux and Gytaemnestra 
are said to be the children of Tyndareus and Leda, Helen the 
daughter of Leda by Zeus. The Dioscuri were specially rever¬ 
enced among people of Dorian race, and were said to have 
reigned at Sparta, where also they were buried. They were 
also worshipped, especially in Athens, as lords and protectors 
(uvaxes, avaxTcs). ^lors in a storm prayed to them (Horace, 
Odes, i. 3) and sacrificed a white lamb, whereupon they were 
wont to appear in the form of fire at the masthead (probably 
referrii^ to the phenomenon of St Elmo’s fire), and the storm 
ceased. Later, they were confounded with the Samothracian 
Cabeiri. In battle they appeared riding on white horses and 
gave victoty to the side they favoured. They were the patrons 
of hospitality, and founded the sacred festival called Theoxenia. 

v. 16 
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They presided over public g^ies, Castor especially as the horse- 
tamer, Pollux as the boxer; but both are represented as riding 
on horseback or driving in a chariot. In Sparu their ancient 
symbol was two parallel beams (Wicava), connected by cross-bars, 
which the Spartans took with them into the field (Plutarch, De 
Ffaierno Amort, 1; Herodotus v. 75)! later, they were repre¬ 
sented by two amphorae with sn^cs twined round them. 
Their most important exploits were the invasion of Attica, to 
rescue their sister Helen from Theseus ; their slmre in the hunting 
of the Calydonian boar (see Melkaoer) and the Argonautic 
expedition, and their battle with the sons of Aphareus, brought 
a^ut by a quarrel in regard to some cattle, in which Castor, 
the mortal ^as the son of Tyndareus), fell by the hand of Idas. 
Pollux, finding him dead after the battle, implored Zeus to be 
allowed to die with him; this being impossible by reason of his 
immortality, Pollux was permitted to spend alternately one day 
among the gods, the other in Hades with his brother. Accord¬ 
ing to another fable, the god marked his approval of their love 
by placing them together in the sky, as the Twins or the morning 
and evening star (Hyginus, Poet. Astronom. ii. 22). Like the 
Asvins of the Veda, the bringers of light in the morning sky. 
With whom they have been identified, the Dioscuri arc repre- 
sented as youthful horsemen, naked or wearing only a light 
chlamys. Their characteristic attribute is a pointed egg-shaped 
cap, surmounted by a star. 

Though their worship was perhaps most carefully observed 
^ong people of Dorian origin, Castor and Pollux were held 
in no small veneration at Pome. It was the popular belief in 
that city from an early period that the haltle of Lake Regillus 
had lieen decided by their interposition (Dion. Halic. vi 1^) 
They had fought, it was said, armed and mounted, at the head 
of the legions of the commonwealth, and had afterwards carried 
the news of the victory with incredible speed to the city. The 
well in the Forum at which they alighted was pointed out, and 
near It rose their ancient temple, in which the senate often held 
ite sittings. On the 15th of July, the supposed anniversary of 
the battle, a p'eat festival with sumptuous sacrifices was cele¬ 
brated in their honour, and a solemn parade of the Roman 
knights {transvectio equitum), who looked u|jon the Dioscuri as 
their patrons, took place. (Apollodonis iii. jo. 7, n. 2 ; Homer, 
Odyssey, xi. 290; Hyginus, Pab. 77. 155 ; Pindar, Nem. x. 60’ 
no and schol.; Diod. Sir, iv. 43 ; Plutarch, Theseus, 22. 22 • 
Theocritus, Idyll, xxii.) ' ’ 


See Maurice Albert, I,e CuUe de Castor ej Poltux eii Italic (1882) 
with special dtascnptions and representations in art, on coins vaws 
and statues ; S. Eitreni, " Die gottlichen ZwillinRe bei den Griechen " 
(trcatmK of tlie divine beings mentioned in pairs m Greek mvthotocvl 
in V idenskahs-Selskah tikrtfter (Clinstiania. 1902); W, K. Patiui’ 
[)e tiiltu Ihnscifrorum a pud Cracins (Bonn, 1894); L. Myriantheus’ 
Aevins Oder artsihe IHaskuren {Munich, iSyh) ; J. R. Harris, The 
Oioscuri in the Christian Legends (igo,2), and The Cult of the Heavenly 
Imns W. Helbig, “Die Castores als SchuUgdtter dcs 

roinischen Equitatus " in Hermes, xl. (1905): C Jaislc, Die Dio~ 
skurrn als Uetter zur See bet Grieihen uiid Homern, unU ihr Fottleben 
in ehristliehen Legenden (Tiibingen, 1907); L. Prellcr, Grieehische 
und romis,.he Mvlhologie ; articles by A. Furtwiinglcr in Roscher's 
Lcxikim der Mythologie, and by M. Albert in Daremberg and Saglio's 
Vtawnnaire des antiquitis. 

CASTOR OIL, the fixed oil obtained from the seeds of the 
castor oil plant or Palma Christi, Ricinus communis, belonging 
to the natural order Euphorbiaceae. The botanical name is 
from Lat. nVti/Kj, atick, from the form and markings of the seed. 
The plant is a native of tropical Africa, but it has been introduced^ 
and is now cultivated in most tropical and in the warmer 
temperate countries. 1 n size it varies from a shrubby plant to a 
tree of from 30 to 40, ft. in height according to the climate in 
which it grows, being%rborescent in tropical latitudes. On 
account of its veryJalflWeautiful palmate-peltate leaves, which 
sometimes measure ilWnuch as 2 ft. in diameter, it is cultivated 
as an ornamental piM. In the south of England, with the habit 
of an annual, it ripeni^ts seeds in favourable seasons ; and it has 
been known to come maturity as far north as Christiania in 
Norway. Plants are readily grown from seed, which should be 
sown singly in small pots and placed in heat early in March, The 


young plants are kept under glass till early in Tune when they 
are hiudened and put out. The fruit consists of a three-celled 
capsule, covered externally with soft yielding prickles, and each 
cell develops a single seed. The seeds of the different cultivated 
varieties, of which there are a great number, differ much in size 
and m external markings ; but average seeds are of an oval 
laterdly compressed form, with their longest diameter about 
four lines. 1 hey have a shining, marble-grey and brown, thick, 
leathery outer coat, within which is a thin dark-coloured brittle 
coat. A large distinct leafy embryo lies in the middle of a dense, 
oilj’ tissue (endosperm). The seeds contain a toxic substance, 
which makes them actively poisonous; so much so that three 
have bem known to kill an adult. 

The oil is obtained from the seeds by two principal methods— 
expr^ion and decoction—the latter process being largely used 
m India, where the oil, on account of its cheapness and abundance 
is extensively employed for illuminating as well as for other 
domestic and medicinal purposes. The oil exported from 
(.alcutta to Europe is prepared by shelling and crushing the 
seeds between rollers. The crushed mass is then placed in hempen 
cloths and pressed m a screw or hydraulic press. The oil which 
exudes is mixed with water and healed till the water boils, and 
the mucilaginous matter in the oil separates as a scum. It is 
next strained, then bleached in the sunlight, and stored for 
cxportal ion. A considerable quantity of castor oil of an excellent 
quality is also made in Italy ; and in California the manufacture 
is conducted on an extensive scale. The following is an outline 
of the process adopted in a Californian factory. The seeds are 
submitted to a dr>’ heat in a furnace for an hour or thereby, by 
which they are softened and prepared to part easily with their oiL 
T^ey arc then pressed in a large powerful screw-press, and the 
oily matter which flows out is caught, mixed with an equal 
proportion of water, and boiled to purify it from mucilaginous 
and albuminous matter. After boiling about an hour, it is 
allowed to cool, the water is drawn off, and the oil is transferred 
to zinc tanks or clarifiers capable of holding from 60 to 100 
gallons. In these it stands about eight hours, bleaching in the 
sun, after which it is ready for storing. Hy this method 100 th 
of good seeds yield about 5 gallons of pure oil. 

(.Astor oil is a viscid liquid, almost colourless when pure 
possessing only a slight odour, and a mild yet highly nauseous’ 
and disagreeable taste. Its specific gravity is '96, a little less 
than that of water, and it dissolves freely in alcohol, ether and 
glacial acetic acid. It contains palmitic and several other fatty 
acids, among which there is one—ricinoleic acid—peculiar to 
Itself. This occurs in combination with glycerin, constituting 
the greater part of the bulk of the oil. 

The active principle to which the oil owes its purgative 
properties has not been isolated. It is, indeed, probable that it 
IS formed in the intestine, as a result of some decomposition as 
yet unknown. The dose is from a drachm to an ounce. The 
pharmacopoeia! mixture is best avoided, being almost uniquely 
nauseous. By far the best way to administer the oil is in capsules. 

It acts in about five hours, affecting the entire length of the howelj 
but not increasing the flow of bile except in very large doses. 
The mode of its action is unknown. The oil will purge'When 
rubbed into the skin or injected per reetum. It is aft invaluable 
drug in temporary constipation and whenever a mild action is 
essential, as in pregnanej-. It is extremely useful for children 
and the aged, hut must not he employed in cases of chronic 
constipation, which it only aggravates, whilst relieving the 
symptoms. 

CASTRfiN, MATTHIAS ALEXANDER (1813-1853), Finnish 
ethnologist and philologist, was bom at Tervola, in the parish of 
Kemi in Finland, on the 20th of November (December 2. 1813). 
His father, Christian Castren, parish minister at Rovaniemi, 
died in 1825 ; and Matthias passed under the protection of 
his uncle, Mathias Castren, the kindly and learned incumbent of 
Kemi. At the age of twelve he was sent to school at Ule&borg, 
and there ht helped to maintain himself by teaching the younger 
children. On his removal to the Alexander University at 
Helsingfors in 1830, he first devoted himself to Greek and Hebrew 
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with the intention of entering the church; but his interest was 
soon excited by the language of his native country, and he even 
began before his course was completed to lay the foundations of a 
work on h’innLsh mythology. The necessity of personal explora¬ 
tions among the still unwritten languages of cognate tribes soon 
made itself evident; and in 1838 he joined a medical fellow- 
student, Dr. Ehrstrom, in a journey through Lapland. In the 
following year he travelled in Russian Karelia at the expense of 
the Literary Society of Finland; and in 1841 he undertook, in 
company with Dr Elias Liinnrot, the great Finnish philologist, a 
third journey, which ultimately extended beyond the Ural as far 
as Obdorsk, and occupied a period of three years. Before start¬ 
ing on this last expedition he had published a translation into 
Swedish of the Finnish epic of Kalevala ; and on his return he 
gave to the world his Elementa grammatues Syrjaetuu and 
KUmenia grammatices Tsekeremissae, 1844. No sooner had he 
recovered from the illness which his last journey had occasioned 
than he set out, under the auspices of the Academy of St Peters¬ 
burg and the Helsingfors University, on an exploration of the 
whole government of Siberia, which resulted in a va-st addition 
to previous knowledge, but seriously affected the health of the 
adventurous investigator. The first-fruits of his collections 
were published at St Petersburg in 1849 in the form of a Versuck 
einer ostjakischen SpraMehre. In 1850 he published a treatise 
De affixis personalibus linguarum Altaicarum, and was appointed 
professor at Helsingfors of the new chair of Finnish language and 
literature. The following year saw him raised to the rank of 
chancellor of the university ; and he was busily engaged in what 
he regarded as his principal work, a Samoyedic grammar, when 
he died on the 7 th of May 1853. 

Five volumes of his collected works appeared from 1852 to 1858, 
containing respectively—(i) Keseminnen jrdn linn 1838-1844; 
(4) liesehrruUetser och href dren 1845-1849; (3) I-breldsningar i 

Pinsk mythologi ■, (4) P.tbnologisha furehUniugar o/ver AUaiska 

folhen ; and (5) Smdtrr afkandlinnar och akademisha disscrtatkmcr. 
A German translation was published by Anton Schiefner, who was 
also entrusted hy the St Petersburg Academy with the editing of 
liis manuscripts, which had been left to the Helsingfors tlniversity 
and which were siib.seiiuvntly pulilislicd. 

CASTRENSIS, PAULUS, an Italian jurist of the 14th century. 
He studied under Baldus at Perugia, and was a fellow-pupil 
with Cardinal Zabarella. He was admitted to the degree of 
doctor of civil law in the university of Avignon, but it is uncertain 
when he first undertook the duties of a professor. A tradition, 
which has been handed clown by Panzirolus, represents him as 
having taught law for a period of fifty-seven years. He was 
professor at Vienna in 1390, at Avignon in 1394, and at Padua 
in 1429 ; and, at different periods, at Florence, at Bologna and at 
Perugia. He was for some time the vicar-general of Cardinal 
Zabarella at Florence, and his eminence a.s a teacher of canon 
law may be inferred from the language of one of his pupils, who 
styles him “ famosissimus juris utriusque monarca.” His most 
complete treatise is liis readings on the Digest, and it appears from 
a passage in his readings on the Digestum Vetus that he delivered 
them at a time when he had been actively engaged for forty-fivo 
years as a teacher of civil law. His death is generally assigned 
to 1436, but it appears from an entry in a MS. of the Digestum 
Vetus, which is extant at Munich, made by the hand of one of 
his pupils who styles him “ praeceptor meus,” that he died on 
the 20th of July 1441. 

CASTRES, a town of south-western France, capital of an 
arrondissement in tlie department of Tam, 29 m. S.S.E. of 
Albi on a branch line of the Southern railway. Pop. (1906) 
town, 19,864; commune, 28,272. Castres, the busiest and most 
populous town of its department, is intersected from north to 
south by the Agout; liie river is fringed by old houses the 
upper stories of which project over its waters. Wide boulevards 
traverse the west of the town, which is also rendered attractive 
by numerous fountains fed by a fine aqueduct hewn in the rock, 
■fije church of St Benoit, once a cathedral, and the most im¬ 
portant of the churches of Castres, dates only from the 17 th and 
i8th centuries. The hfitel de ville, which contains a museum 
and the municipal library, occupies the former bishop’s palace, 
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designed by Jules Mansart in the 17th century ; the Romanesque 
tower beside it is the only survival of an old Benedictine abb^. 
The town possesses some old mansions of whfch the hotel de 
Nayrac, of the Renaissance, is of most interest Castres has a 
sub-prefecture, tribunals of first instance and of commerce, 
a board of trade-arbitrators, a chamber of commerce, a branch 
of the bank of France and two hospitals. There are also 
communal colleges for boys and girls, a school of artillery 
and school of draughtsmanship. TIic industrial establishments 
include manufactories of earthenware and porcelain and metal- 
foundries, and tanning, leather-dressing, turnery, the making 
of wooden shoes and furniture, the weaving of woollen and other 
fabrics, dyeing, and the manufacture of machinery, paper and 
parchment are carried on. 

Castres grew up round a Benedictine abbey, which is believed 
to have been founded in the 7th century. It was a place of con- 
sidcrablf importance as early as the 12th century, and ranked 
as the second town of the Albigenses. During the Albigensian 
crusade it surrendered of its own accord to Simon de Montfort; 
and in 1356 it was raised to a countship by King John of France. 
On the confiscation of the possessions of the D’Armagnac family, 
to which it had passed, it was bestowed by Louis XI. on Boifilo 
del Giudice, but the appointment led to so much disagreement 
that the countship was united to the crown by Francis I. in 1519. 
In the wars of the latter part of the i6th century the inhabitants 
sided with the Protestant party, fortified the town, and estab¬ 
lished an independent republic. They were brought to terms, 
however, by Louis XIII., and forced to dismantle their fortifica¬ 
tions ; and the town was made the seat of the chambre de I’edit, 
or chamber for the investigation of the affairs of the Protestants, 
afterwards transferred to Caslelnaudary (in 1679). The bishopric 
of Castres, which had been established by Pope John XXII. in 
1317, was abolished at the Revolution. 

CASTRO. INEZ DE (d. 1355), mistress, and perhaps wife, of 
Peter I. (Pedro), king of Portugal, called Collo de Garza, i.e. 
“ Heron’s Neck,” was bom in Spanish Galicia, in the earlier years 
of the 14th century. Tradition asserts that her father, Don 
Pedro Fernandez de Castro, and her mother, Dona Aldon^a 
Soares de Villadares, a noble Portuguese lady, were unmarried, 
and that Inez and her two brothers were consequently of bastard 
birtli. Educated at the semi-Oriental provincial court of Juan 
Manuel, duke of Penafiel, Inez grew up side by side with Costanfa, 
the duke’s daughter by a scion of the royal house of Aragon, 
and her own cousin. After refusing several crowned heads 
in marriage, Costanga was at last persuaded to accept the hand 
of the infante Dom Pedro, son of Alphonso the Proud, king of 
Portugal. In 1341 the two girls left Penafiel; Costanfa’s marriage 
was celebrated in the same year, and the young infanta and 
her cousin went to reside at Lisbon, or at Coimbra, where Dom 
Pedro conceived that luckless and furious passion for Inez which 
has immortalized them. 

The morality of the age was lax, and more especially so in 
Spain and Portugal, where the looseness of the marriage tie 
and the example of the Moors encouraged polj'gamy. Pedro’s 
connexion par amours with Inez would of itself have aroused 
no opposition. He might even have married her, after the death 
of his wife in childbirth in 1345. According to his own assurance 
he did marry her in 1354. But by that time the rising power 
of the Castro family had created the most brutal hatred among 
their rivals, both in Spain and Portugal. Alvaro Gonzales, 
Pedro Coelho, and Diogo Lopes Pacheco persuaded the king, 
Alphonso, that his throne was in danger from an alliance between 
his son and the Castros, and with all the brutality of the age 
they urged the king to remove the danger by murdering the poor 
woman. The old king listened, refus^, wavered and ended by 
yielding. He went in secret to the palace^t Coimbra, where 
Inez and the infante resided, accompanied by his three familiars, 
and by others who agreed with them. The beauty and tears 
of Inez disarmed his resolution, and he turned to leave her; 
hut the gentlemen about him had gone too far to recede. Ine* 
was stabbed to death, and was buried immediately in the church 
of Santa Qara. 
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The infante raised at once the flag of revolt against his father, 
and was only appeased by the concession of a large share in the 
government. The three murderers of Inez were sent out of the 
kingdom by Alphonso, who knew his son too well not to be aware 
that the vengeance would be tremendous as the crime. They 
took refuge in Castile. In 1357, however, Alphonso died, and 
the infante was crowned king of Portugal. Peter the Cruel, his 
nephew, reigned over Castile; and the murderers were given 
up as soon as required. Diogo Lopes escaped through the grati¬ 
tude of a beggar to whom he had formerly done a kindness : 
but Coelho and Gonzales were executed, with horrible tortures, 
in the very presence of the king. 

The story of the exhumation and coronation of the corpse 
of Inez has often been told. It is said that to the dead body, 
crowned and robed in royal raiment, and enthroned beside the 
king, the assembled nobles of Portugal paid homage as to their 
queen, swearing fealty on the withered hand of the cornge. The 
gravest doubts, however, exist as to the authenticity of this 
story; FemSo I/opes, the Portuguese P'roissart, who is the great 
authority for the details of the death of Inez, with some of the 
actors in which he was acquainted, says nothing of the ghastly 
ceremony, though he tells at length the tale of the funeral honours 
thatthe king bestowed upon his wife. Inezwas buried atAlcobafa 
with extraordinary magnificence, in a tomb of white marble, 
surmounted by her crowned statue; and near her sepulchre 
Pedro caused his own to be placed. The monument, after re¬ 
peatedly resisting the violence of curiosity, was broken into 
m 1810 by the French soldiery ; the statue was mutilated, and 
the yellow hair Wiis cut from the broken skeleton, to be preserved 
in reliquaries and blown away by the wind. The children of 
Inez shared her habit of misfortune. From her brother, however, 
Alvaro Perez de Castro, the reigning house of Portugal directly 
descends. 

•See Femao I^opcs, Ckroiiim del Jiev Ihm Pedro (1735) ; Camoens. 
Os l.usiadas ; Antonio Ferreira's Ines de Ciislio. —the first regular 
tragedy of the Renaissante after the Sofoitisha of Trissiito; Lui.i 
Velez tie Guevara. Reinnr despucs de mtnir, an admirable play; 
and Ferdinand Denis, Chrontques chevaleresques de I’P.spaque el dti 
Portugal. 

CASTRO, JOXO DE (i 500-1548), called by C'amoens Casirn 
Forte, fourth viceroy of the Portuguese Indies, was the son of 
Alvaro de Castro, civil governor of Lisbon. A younger son, and 
destined therefore for the church, he became at an early age a 
brilliant httmanist, and studied mathematics under Pedro 
Nunez, in company with the infante Dom Luis, son of Plmanuel 
the First, with whom he contracted a life-long friendship. At 
eighteen he went to Tangier, where he was dubbed knight by 
Duarte de Menezes the governor, and there he remained .several 
years. In 1535 he accompanied Dom Luis to the siege of Tunis, 
where he had the honour of refusing knighthood and reward at 
the hands of the great emperor Charles V. Returning to Lisbon, 
he received from the king the small commandership of SSo 
Pablo de Salvaterra in 1538. He was exceedingly poor, but his 
wife Lenor de Coutinho, a noble Portuguese lady, admired and 
appreciated her husband sufficiently to make light of their 
poverty. Soon after this he left for the Indies in company with 
his uncle Garcia de Noronha, and on his arrival at Goa enlisted 
among the mentureiros, “ the bravest of the brave,” told off 
for the relief of Diu. In 1340 he served on an expedition under 
Estevao da Gama, by whom his son, Alvaro de Castro, a child 
of thirteen, was knighted, out of compliment to him. Returning 
to Portugal, JoSU) de Castro was named commander of a fleet, 
in 1543, to clear the European seas of pirates ; and in 1545 he 
was sent, with six sail, to the Indies, in the room of Martin de 
Sousa, who had been dismissed the viceroyalty. The next three 
years were the hardest and most brilliant, as they were the last, 
of his life—years oMiattle and struggle, of glory and sorrow, of 
suffering and triumph. Valiantly seconded by his sons (one 
of whom, Femao, was killed before Diu) and by Joao Masca- 
renhas, Joao de Castro achieved such popularitpr by the over¬ 
throw of Mahmud, king of Gujarat, by the relief of Diu, and 
by the defeat of the great army of the Adil Khan, that he 
could contract a very large loan with the Goa merchants on 


the simple security of his moustache. These great deeds were 
followed by the capture of Broach, by the complete subjugation 
of Malacca, and by the passage of Antonio Moniz into Ceylon ; 
and in 1547 the great captain was appointed viceroy by Jofio III., 
who had at last accepted him without mistrust. He did not live 
long to fill this charge, expiring in the arms of his friend, St 
Francis Xavier, on the 6th of June 1548. He was buried at Goa, 
but his remains were afterwards exhumed and conveyed to 
Portugal, to be reinterred under a splendid monument in the 
convent of Bemfica. 

See Jacinto Freire do Andrade, Vida de D. Jo 3 o de Castro (Lisbon, 
1651), English translation by Sir Peter Wyche (1664); Diogo de 
Couto, IM(adas da Asia, vi. The lloteiros or logbooks of Castro's 
voyages in the East (I.islion, 1833, >843 and 1872) arc of great 
interest. 

CASTROGIOVANNI (Arab. Kasr-Yani, a corruption of 
Castrum Enttoe), a town and episcopal .see of the province of 
Caltanisctta, Sicily, 95 m. by rail S.E. of Palermo, and 56 m. Yf. 
of Catania, situated 2605 ft. above sea-lovel, almost in the centre 
of the island, and commanding a magnificent view of the interior. 
Pop. (1901) 25,826. Enna was one of the cities of the Siccis, and 
the statement of ,‘itcphanus Byzantinus that it was colonized 
by Syracuse in 664 n.c. is improbable. The question is dis¬ 
cussed by E. Pais, Atakta (Pisa, 1891), 63. It does not appear 
in history before the time of Dionysius I. of Syracuse, who, 
after unsuccessful attempts, finally acquired possession of it by 
treachery about 397 n.c. Its natural position rendered it a 
fortress of great importance, and it is frequently mentioned in 
subsequent history. In 134-132 it was the headquarters of the 
slave revolt, and was only reduced by treachery. Cicero speaks 
of it as a place of some importance, but in imperial times it 
seems to have been of little account. In a.d. 837 the .Saracens 
attempted to take it, but without success; and it was again 
only by treachery that they were able to take it in 850. In 
1087 it fell into the hands of the Normans; and the existing 
remains of fortifications are entirely medieval. There arc 
indeed no remains of earlier days. The cathedral, founded in 
1307, is of some interest. There arc no remains of the famous 
temple of Demetcr, from which Verres, as Cicero tells us, re¬ 
moved the bronze statue of the goddess. The lake of Fergus, 
where Persephone, according to one of the myths, was carried 
off by Hades, lies 4 m. to the south. The myth itself must have 
had some local origin, but has had so much Greek detail grafted 
upon it that the very names of the earlier Sicel deities have 
been displaced. 

CASTRO URDIALES, a seaport of northern Spain, in the 
province of Santander, situated on the bay of Biscay and at 
the head of a branch railway connected with the Bilbao-San- 
tander line. Pop. (1870) about 3500; (1900) 14,191. Castro 
Urdiales is a modem town, although its castle and parish church 
date from the middle ages. It was de.stroyed by the French in 
1813, but speedily rebuilt and fortified. Its rapid rise in popu¬ 
lation and prosperity dates from the increased development 
of iron-mining and railway communication which took place 
after 1879. Its chief industries are iron-mining, fishing, and the 
preservation of fish, especially sardines, in oil. Between 1894 
and 1904 the exports of iron ore rose from 277,200 tons to 
516,574 tons. 

CASTRO Y BELLVIS, GUILLBN DE (1569-1631), Spanish 
dramatist, was a Valencian by birth, and early enjoyed a re¬ 
putation as a man of letters. In 1591 he became a member 
of a local literary academy called the Nocturnes. At one time a 
captain of the coast-guard, at another the protigd of Benavente, 
viceroy of Naples, who appointed him governor of Scigliano, 
patronized by Osuna and Olivares, Castro was nominated a 
knight of the order of Santiago in 1623. He settled at Madrid 
in 1626, and died there on the 28th of July 1631 in such poverty 
that his funeral expenses were defrayed by charity. He prob¬ 
ably made the acquaintance of Lope de Vega at the festivals 
(1620-1622) held to commemorate the beatifiration and canon¬ 
ization of Sif Isidore, the patron saint of Madrid. On the latter 
occasion Castro’s octavos were awarded the first prize. Lope de 
Vega dedicated to him a celebrated play entitled Las Almenas 
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dt Toro (1619), and when Castro’s Comeiias were published in 
1618-1621 he dedicated the first volume to Lope de Vega’s 
daughter. The drama that has made Castro’s reputation is 
Las Mocedades del Cid (1599?), to the first part of which Corneille 
was largely indebted for the materials of his tragedy. The two 
parts of this play, like all those by Castro, have the genuine 
ring of the old romances ; and, from their intense nationality, 
no less than for their primitive poetry and flowing versification, 
were among the most popular pieces of their day. Castro’s 
Fuensa de la eostumbre is the source of Love’s Care, a play as¬ 
cribed to Fletcher. He is also the reputed author of LI Prodigio 
de los Montes, from which Calderdn derived El Mdgico prodigioso. 

Las Mocedades del Cid (Toulouse, 1890) and Ingratitud de amor 
(Philadelphia, 1899) have been well edited by E. Merimee and H. A. 
Rennert respectively. 

CASTRUCCIO CASTRACANI DEGLl ANTELMINELLI (1281- 
1328), duke of Lucca, was by birth a Lucchese, and by descent 
and training a Ghibolline. Being exiled at an early age with 
his parents and others of their faction by the Guclphs, then in 
the ascendant, and orphaned at nineteen, he served as a con- 
dotiiere under Philip IV. of P'rance in Flanders, later with the 
Visconti in Lombardy, and in 1313 under the Ghibelline chief, 
Uguccione della P'aggiuola, lord of Pisa, in centra! Italy. He 
assisted Uguccione in many enterprises, including the capture 
of Lucca (1314) and the victory over the Florentines at Monte- 
catini (131.')). An insurrection of the Lucchese having led to 
the expulsion of Uguccione and his party, Castruccio regained 
his freedom and his position, and the Ghibelline triumph was 
presently assured. Elected lord of Lucca in 1316, he warred 
incessantly against the P'lorentines, and was at first the faithful 
advi.ser and stanch supporter of Frederick of Austria, who made 
him imperial vicar of Lucca in 1320. After the battle of 
Miihlbach he went over to the emperor l.ouis the Bavarian, 
whom he served for many years. In 1325 he defeated, the 
Florentines at Altopascio, and was appointed by the emperor 
duke of Lucca, Pistoja, Volterra and Luni, and two years later 
he captured I’isa, of which he was made imperial vicar. But, 
subsequently, his relations with Ix)uis seem to have grown less 
friendly and he was afterwards excommunicated by the papal 
legate in the interests of the Guelphs. At his death in 1328 the 
fortunes of his young children were wrecked in the Guelphic 
triumph. 

NiccoI6 Machiavelli's Life of Castruccio i.s a mere romance ; it 
was translated into French, with notes, by lireux de Radier in 175.S. 
See Niccold Negrini, Vita di Castruccio (Modena, 1496) ; Winkler’s 
Castructin, Herzog von Lucca (Berlin, 1897); also Gino Capponi’s 
Sinria di J'lrenze, and G, .Sforza, Castruccio Castracani degli Antel- 
mineUi in Lunigiana (Modena, 1891); S. do Sismondi, Histotre des 
ripubliques italiennes (Brussels, 1838). 

CASTRUH MINERVAE (mod. Castro), an ancient town of the 
Sallentini in Calabria, 10 m. south of Hydruntum, with an 
ancient temple of Minerva, said to have been founded by Ido- 
mencus, who formed the tribe of the Sallentini from a mixture 
of Oetans, Illyrians and Italian Locrians. It is also said to have 
been the place where Aeneas first landed in Italy, the port of which 
he named Portus Veneris. The temple had lost some of its 
importance in Strabo’s day. 

CASUARINA, a genus of trees containing about 30 species, 
chiefly Australian, but a few Indo-Malayan. The long whip-like 
green branches are longitudinally grooved, and bear at the nodes 
whorls of small scale-leaves, the shoots resembling those of 
Equisetum (horse-tail). The flowers are unisexual; the stamin- 
ate are borne in spikes, each flower consisting of a central stamen 
which is surrounded by two scale-like perianth-leaves. The 
pistillate are borne in dense spherical heads ; each flower stands 
in the axil of a bract and consists of two united carpels flanked 
by a pair of bracteoles; the long styles hang out beyond the 
bracts, and the one-chambered ovary contains two ovules. 
In the fruit the bracteoles form two woody valves between 
which is a nutj the aggregate of fruits resemble small cones. 
Pollen is transferred by &e wind to the long styles. The pollen- 
tube does not penetrate the ovule through the micropyle but 
enters at the opposite end—the chalaza. This anonialy was 


discovered by Dr M. Treub (see Annal. Jardin BoIom. Buitenzorg, 
X. 1891), and is associated with a peediar development of the 
ovule, and an increased number and peculiar form of the embryo- 
sacs (nacrospores). Treub proposed to separate Casuarina as 
a distinct group of Angiosperms, and suggested the following 
arrangement 

Angiospermae 

The names of the two subdivisions recall the manner of entrance 
of the pollen-tube. More recent investigations, chiefly by 
Nawaschin and Miss Benson, on members of the orders Betu- 
laceae, Fagaceae, Juglans and Ulmus, showed a recurrence 
in a greater or less degree of the various anomalies previously 
observed in Casuarina, and suggest tliat the affinity of Casuarina 
is with these orders of Dicotyledons. 

The ^od is very hard, and several species are valuable limber 
trees. Prom a fancied resemblance of the wood to that of the 
oak these trees are known as “ oaks,” and the same species has 
different names in different parts such as “ she-oak,” “ swamp- 
oak,” “shingle-oak,” “river-oak,” “iron-wood,” “beef-wood,” &c. 

Sec L H. Maiden, Useful Native Plants of Australia (London and 
Sydney, 18.89). 

CASUISTRY (from the Lat. casus, a point of law), the art of 
bringii^ general moral principles to bear on particular actions. 
It is, in short, applied morality ; anybody is a casuist who 
reflects about his duties and tries to bring them into line with 
some intelligible moral standard. But morality at different 
times has worn very different dresses. It has sometimes been 
thought of as an outward law, sometimes as an inward disposi¬ 
tion ; and each of these rival conceptions has developed a 
casuistical method of its own. Believers in law have put their 
trust in authority or logic ; while believers in disposition chiefly 
look to our instinctive faculties—conscience, common-sense or 
sentiment. The legal is the older group, and to it the name of 
casuist is often exclusively reserved, generally with the implica¬ 
tion that its methods are too purely technical to commend 
themselves to mankind at large. But common-sense and con¬ 
science are quite as definite guides as Ic^ic or authority; and 
there seems no good reason for refusing to give the name of 
casuistry to their operations. 

The casuistry of primitive man is uncompromisingly legal. 
His morality is not yet separated from his religion ; and religion 
for him means the cult of some superior being—the king or priest 
of his tribe—whose person is charged with a kind of sacred 
electricity. “ His divinity is a fire, which, under proper restraints, 
confers endless blessings; but if rashly touched, or allowed 
to break bounds, it bums or destroys what it touches. Hence 
the disastrous effects supposed to follow a breach of taboo ; 
the offender has thrust his hand into the divine fire, which shrivels 
up and consumes him on the spot ” (Frazer, The Golden Bough, 
i. 169). Elaborate rules are accordingly drawn up to secure 
the maximum of benefit, and the minimum of inconvenience, 
from this sacred fire ; and in the application of these rules does 
savage casuistry consist. At a higher stage of civilization the 
god is no longer present in person but issues to his worshippers 
categorical commands. These logic must seize upon and develop 
as far os they will go; for the breach of some trifling consequence 
of a rule might mean the loss of the deity’s favour. Hence the 
rise of sacred books among most Eastern peoples. On the 
Jewish Decalc^ue, for instance, follows the law, and on the law 
the rabbinical schools. Some of these will be stricter, and some 
laxer; but on the whole all tend to “ aggravate ” the law— 
down to the point of forbidding the faithful to wear a girdle, 
or to kill a noxious insect on the Sabbath. Though indeed 
we might look nearer home than the Talmud for similar absur¬ 
dities ; most Puritan communities could furnish strange freaks 
of Sabbatarian casuistry. Nor have the Catholics been one 
whit behind them. Their scholastic doctors gravely discuss 
whether—since water is the “ matter ” of baptism—a soul 
can be made regenerate by milk, or rose-water or wine. 

At the opposite pole stood ancient Greece. Here ceremonial 
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casuistry found no place, because there were no sacred books. 
“ Amonjj the Greeks writing never attained the consecration of 
religion. No system of doctrine and observance, no manuals 
containing authoritative rules of morality, were ever transmitted 
in documentary form. In conduct they shrank from formulae. 
Unvarying rules petrified action; the need of flexibility, of 
perpetual adjustment, was strongly felt ” (Butcher, The Greek 
Genius, p. 182). For this reason their interest in ethical specu¬ 
lations wa.s all the keener ; their great thinkers were endlessly 
engaged in settling what the relation ought to be between duty 
and self-interest. Ought one to swallow up the other—and, if 
so. which should prevail Or was it possible to patch up a 
compromise between them ? The great .Stoic philosophers 
took the austerest line, and held that duty should always and 
everywhere be our only law. But it was one thing to enunciate 
such magnificent theories in a lecture, and quite another to 
apply them in the market-place. Casuistry came to t||e aid of 
average human nature—that is to say, pupils began to confront 
the master with hard cases taken from daily life. And more 
than one master was disposed to make large—even startlingly 
large—concessions to the exigencies of practice. This concrete 
side of moral philosophy came specially into evidence when 
Stoicism was transplanted to Rome. Cicero’s De Offieiis abounds 
in the kind of que.stion afterwards so warmly discussed by Dr 
Johnson and his friends. Is it ever right to tell a lie ? May a 
lawyer defend a client whom he. knows to be guilty ? In selling 
my goods, is it enough not to disguise their shortcomings, or 
ought I candidly to admit them ? .Seneca even made the 
discussion of such problems into a regular discipline, claiming 
that their concrete character gave an interest in morality to 
those who had no love for abstractions ; while they prevented 
those who had from losing themselves in the doui. And M. 
Thamin maintains that, if his heroes did not form great characters, 
at any rate they taught the Roman child to train its conscience. 
But, then, Cicero and Seneca took common-sense as their guide. 
They decided each problem on its merits, looking more to the 
spirit than to the letter, and often showing a practical sagacity 
worthy of Johnson himself. Quite in the great doctor’s spirit is 
Cicero's counsel to his son, to hear what the philosophers had 
to say, but to decide for himself ns a man of the world. Such 
advice could not be grateful to the philosophers themselves— 
then a definite professional class, not unlike the “ spiritutil 
directors ” of a later Rome, who earned their bread by smoothing 
away the doubts of the scrupulous on all matters intellectual 
and moral. Their great weapon was their logic ; and a logician, 
ns Pascal .says, must be very unfortunate or very stupid if he 
cannot manage to find exceptions to every conceivable rule. 
In their hands casuistry became the art of finding such exceptions. 
From the Greek sophists they borrowed ingenious ways of 
playing off one duty against another, or duty in general against 
self-interest—leaving the doubter in the alternative of neglecting 
the one and being a knave, or neglecting the other and being a 
fool. Or else they raised a subtle distinction between the act 
and the intention. To get drunk for the sake of the drink was 
the mark of a l>ea.st; but wine was a powerful stimulant to the 
brain, and to fuddle oneself in order to think great thoughts was 
worthy of a sage. No doubt the.se airy paradoxes were not 
always seriously taken; but it is significant that a common 
Roman proverb identified philosophizing ” (philosophatter) 
with thinking out some dirty trick. 

Christianity swept the whole discussion on to a higher plane. 
All the stress now fell on the disposition, not on the outward act. 
The good deeds of a just man were a natural consequence of his 
justice ; whereas a bad man was no whit the better, because he 
now and then deviated into doing right. Actions, in short, 
were of no account whatever, apart from the character that 
pioduced them. “ All things are lawful unto me,” said St Paul, 

” but all are not expedient.” And St Augustine sums the 
whole matter up in the famous phrase : “ Have charity, and do 
as thou wilt.” Narrow-minded Christian consciences, however, 
could not stay long on this level; law was so very much more 
satisfying a guide than vague, elusive charity. And law in | 


plenty was forthcoming, so soon as the Church developed the 
discipline of public confessions followed by appropriate penances 
for each fault. At first the whole proceeding was informal and 
impulsive enough; but by the 7th century it had grown 
thoroughly stereotyped and formal. LiM Poenitentiales began 
to appear—detailed lists of all possible sins, with the forfeit to 
be exacted from each. As public penance finally decayed, and 
auricular confession took its place, these were superseded by 
the Summae de Poenitentia, —law-books in the strictest sense. 
These were huge digests of all that popes, councils, primitive 
fathers had decided on every kind of question pertaining to the 
confessional—what exactly is a sin, what kind of questions the 
priests must ask, under what conditions he could give absolution. 
As such, they were eagerly welcomed by the clergy ; for a single 
magistrate, sitting in secret without appeal, necessarily grasps 
at whatever will lighten his burden of responsibility. Nor was 
their complexity a stumbling-block. The medieval mind was 
only too prone to look on morality as a highly technical art, 
quite as difficult as medicine or chancery law—a path where 
wayfaring men were certain to err, with no guide but their 
uasophislicatcd conscience. What could they possibly do but 
cling to their priest with a ” blind and unexpressed faith ” ? 

Against this state of things the Reformation was a violent 
protest. Catholicism increasingly took for granted that a man 
imperilled his soul by thinking for himself; Protestantism 
replied that he could certainly lose it, if he left his thinking to 
another. For it is to the individual conscience that God speaks ; 
through the struggles of the individual conscience He builds up 
a strong and stable Christian character. “ A man may be a 
heretic in the truth,” says Milton in his Areopagitica (1644), 
‘‘ if he believes things only becau.se his pastor says so, or the 
Assembly so determines, without knowing other reason, though 
his belief be true, yet the very truth he holds becomes his heresy. 
There is not any burden that some would not gladlier post off 
to another than the charge and care of their religion. A wealthy 
man, addicted to his pleasures and his profits, finds religion to be 
a traffic so entangled, and of so many piddling accounts, that 
of all mysteries he cannot skill to keep a stock going upon that 
trade. What does he therefore but resolve to give over toiling, 
and find himself some factor, to whose care and conduct he may 
commit the whole managing of his religious affairs—some divine 
of note and estimation that must be. To him he adheres, resigns 
the whole warehouse of his religion with all the locks and keys 
into his custody, and indeed makes the very person of that man 
his religion. So that a man may say his religion is now no more 
within himself, but is become a dividual moveable, which goes or 
comes near him, according as that good man frequents the house.” 

Twelve years after the Areopagitica appeared Pascal’s 
Provincial Letters (1656-1657). These deal with the casuists 
of the Counter-Reformation in the spirit of Milton, laying espe¬ 
cial stress on the artificiality of their methods and the laxity 
of their results. Not, of course, that they meant deliberate 
evil; Pascal expressly credits them with good intentions. But 
they were drawn, almost to a man, from Italy or Spain, the 
two countries least alive to the spirit of the Reformation; 
and most of them were Jesuits, the order that set out to be 
nothing Protestantism was, and everything tliat Protestantism 
was not. Hence they were resolutely opposed to any idea of 
reform; for to begin making changes in the Church’s system 
would be a tacit admission that Luther had some show of 
reason on his side. On the other hand, they would certainly 
lose their hold on the laity, unless some kind of change were 
made; for many of the Church’s rules were obsolete, and 
others far too severe to impose on the France of Montaigne 
or even the Spain of Cervantes. Thus caught between two fires 
the casuists developed a highly ingenious method, not unlike 
that of the Roman Stoics, for eviscerating the substance of a 
rule while leaving its shadow carefully intact. The next step 
was to force the confessors to accept tiieir lax interpretation 
of the law; ‘and this was accomplished by their famous theory 
of probabilism —^first taught in Spain about 1580. This made 
it a grave sin in the priest to refuse absolution, whenever there 
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was some good reason for givmg it even when there were other 
and better reasons for refusing it. This principle does not 
deserve all the abuse that has been lavished upon it. It secured 
uniformity in the confessional, and thereby protected the 
penitent from the caprices of individual priests; and by de¬ 
priving these of responsibility, it forced the penitent back on 
himself. But the gain was more than counterbalanced by the 
evil. The less the Church could expect from its penitents, the 
more it was driven to trust to the miraculous efficiency of sacra¬ 
mental grace. Once get a sinner to confession, and the whole 
work was done. However bad his natural disposition, the 
magical words of absolution would make him a new man. As 
for most penitents, all they cared for was to scrape through by 
the skin of their teeth. Casuistry might insist that it only 
proposed to hx the minimum of a minimum, and beg them for 
their soul's sake to aim a little higher. Human nature seldom 
resists the charms of a fixed standard—least of all when it is 
applied by a live judge in a visible court If the priest must be 
satisfied with little, why be at the trouble of offering more ? 
For this reason, probabilism found vigorous opponents in 
Bossuct and other eminent divines ; and various of its excesses 
were condemned by the popes during the latter half of the 
17th century. After a long eclipse it was finally re-established, 
though in a very modified form, by Alfonso Liguori about the 
middle of the i8th century. 

In Protestant countries casuistry shrank and dwindled, 
though works on the subject continued to he written both in 
Germany and England during the 17th century. The host-known 
of the Anglican books is Jeremy Taylor’s Ductor Duhitantium 
(1660). But the Protestant casuist never pretended to speak 
authoritatively; all he did was to give his reasons, and leave 
the decision to the conscience of his readers. “ In all this 
discourse,” says Bishop Sanderson, one of the best of the 
English writers, “ I take it upon me not to write edicts, but to 
give my advice.” Very soon, however, these relics of casuistry 
were swept away by the rising tide of common-sense. The 
18th century loved to discuss hard cases of conscience, as a 
very cursory glance at Fielding’s novels (1742-1751) or Boswell's 
Life of Johnson (1701) will show. But the age was incurably 
suspicious of attempts to deal with such difficulties on any 
kind of technical system. Pope was never tired of girding at 
“ Morality by her false guardians drawn. 

Chicane in furs, and casuistry in lawn ”; 
while Fielding has embodied the popular conception of a casuist 
in Parson 'ITiwackum and Philosopher Square, both of whom 
only take to argument when they want to reason themselves 
out of some obvious duty. Still more outspoken is the Savoy¬ 
ard vicar in the tmiU (1762) of Jean Jacques Rousseau: 
“ Whence do I get my rules of action ? I find them in my 
heart. All 1 feel to be good is good ,• all I feel to be evil is evil. 
Ginscience is the best of cn.suists; it is only when men wish 
to cheat it that they fly to logical quibbles.” Extravagant 
as this sentiment sounds, it paved the way to better tilings. 
The great object of t7th-centuiy moralists had been to find 
some general principle from which the whole of ethics could be 
deduced; common-sense, by turning its back on abstract 
principles of every kind, forced the philosophers to come down 
to the solid earth, and start by inquiring how the world does 
make up its mind in fact. During the last two centuries de¬ 
duction has gone steadily out, and psychology come in. Ethics 
have become more distinctively a science, instead of an awkward 
hybrid between a science and an art; their business has been 
to investigate what moral conduct is, not to lay down the law 
as to what it ought to be. Hence they deliberately refuse to 
engage in casuistry of the old-fashioned sort. Further, it is 
increasingly felt tiiat ethical judgments do not depend on 
reason alone, but involve every element in our character ; and 
that the real problem of practical morality is to establish a 
harmonious balance between the intelligence and the feelings 
—to make a man’s “ I think this is right ” correspond with his 
“I feel that it is so.” Whether systematic training can do 
anything to make the attainment of this balance easier is a 


question that has lately engaged the attention of many educa¬ 
tional reformers; and whatever future casuistry may still have 
before it would seem to lie along the lines indicated by them. 

Thea* is an excellent study of the ancient casuists by M. R^mond 
Thamin. Un Problime moral dans I’antiquiti (Paris, 1884). For the 
Roman Catholic casuists see Ddllinger und Reusch, Moralslrtilig- 
keiten im sithteknUn Jahrhundert (2 vols., Kordlingcn, 1889), and 
various articles (” Casuistik,” " Ethik," " Moralsysteme,” Sc.) in 
Wetzer and Welte's KirchenUxicon (Freiburg, 1880-1896). See 
also the editions of Pascal's Provincial Letters, by John de Soyres 
(with English notes, Cambridge, 1880), and A. Molinier (2 vols., 
I’aris, 1891). The Anglican casuists are discussed in 'Whewell, 
Lectures on Moral Philosophy (I.ondun, 1862). For general reflec¬ 
tions on the subject sec the appendix to Jowett’s edition of the 
Epistle to the Romans (London, 1855). Most modem text-books on 
ethics devote some attention to the matter—notably F. H. Bradley 
in his Ethical Studies (Inndon, 1876). See also Hastings Rashdali, 
Theory of Good and Evil (2 vols., Oxford, 1907). (St. C.) 

CASUS BELLI, the technical term for cases in which a state 
holds itself justified in making war, if a certain course to which 
it objects is persisted in. Interference with the full exercise 
of a nation’s rights or independence, an affront to its dignity, 
an unredressed injury, are instances of casus belli. Most of the 
new compulsory treaties of arbitration entered into by Great 
Britain and other states exclude from their application cases 
affecting the “ vital interests ” or “ national honour ” of the 
contracting states. These may therefore be considered as a sort 
of definition of casus -bdli in so far as the high contrsaiting 
parties to them are concerned. 

CAT,* properly the name of the well-known domesticated 
feline animal usually termed by naturalists Felts domesHca, but 
in a wider sense ctnploy'ed to denote all the more typical members 
of the family Felidae. According to the New English Dictionary, 
although the origin of the word “ cat ” is unknown, yet the name 
is found in various languages as far back as they can be traced. 
In old Western Germanic it occurs, for instance, so early as from 
A.b. 400 to 450 ; in old High German it is chasza or calero, and in 
Middle German kaiiaro. Both in Gaelic and in old French it is 
cat, although sometimes taking the form of chaler in the latter ; 
the Gaelic designation of the European wild cat being cat fiM- 
haich. In Welsh and Cornish the name is cath. If Martial’s 
eattae refer to this animal, the earliest Latin use of the name 
dates from the ist century of our era. In the work of Palladius 
on agriculture, dating from about the year a.i>. 350, reference is 
made to an animal called calus or cattus, as being useful in 

* The word "cat" is applied to various objects, in all cases an 
application of the name of the animal. In medieval siegecraft the 
" cat ” (Med, Lat. chatlus or gatius, chalta or gatta, in Fr. chat or chat- 
ihasteil) was a movable peiit-housc used to protect besiegers when 
approaching a wall or gateway, for the purpose of sapping, mining 
or direct attack, or to cover a ram or other battering-engine. The 
word is also sometimes applied to a heavy timlier fitted with iron 
spikes or projections to be thrown down upon besiegers, and to the 
large work known as a "cavalier." "Cat" or "cat-head,” in 
nautical usage, is the projecting beam on the bows of a ship used to 
clear the anchor from the sides of the vessel when weighed. The 
stock of the anchm rests on the cat-head when hung outside the 
ship. The name is also used of a type of a vessel, now obsolete, 
and formerly u.sed in the coal and timber trade on the north-cast 
coast of England ; it had a deep waist and narrow stem ; it is still 
applied to a small rig of sailing boats, with a single mast stepped 
far forward, with a fore and aft saiL Among oUier objects also 
known by the name of “ cat " is the small piece of wood pointed at 
cither end used in the game of tip-cat, and the instrument of punish¬ 
ment, generally known as the " cat o’ nine tails.” This consists of 
a handle of wood or rope, about 18 in. long, with nine knotted cords 
or tho^s. The multiplication of thongs for purposes of iloggii^ is 
found in the old Roman flagellum, a scourge, which had sometimes 
three thongs with bone or bronze knots fastened to them. The 
" cat" was the regular instrument with wliich floggings were per¬ 
formed in the British army and navy. Since the abolition of flogging 
in the services, the use of the cat is now restricted to certain classes 
of oiienders in military prisons (Army Act 2881, § 133). In the 
English criminal law, where corporal punishment is ordered by the 
court for certain criminal oficnces, the " cat ” is used only where 
the prisoner is over sixteen years of age. It may not be nsed except 
when actually ordered in the sentence, and must be of a pattern 
approved by a secretary of state. Further floggings are inflicted 
with the " cat " upon convicted prisoners for breaches of discipline 
in pri.son. They must be ordered by the visitors of the prison and 
confirmed by the home secretary. 
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granaries for catching mice. This usage, coupled with the 
existence of a distinct term in Gaelic for the wild species, leaves 
little doubt that the word “ cat ” properly denotes only the 
domesticated species. This is confirmed by the employment in 
Byzantine Greek of the term kottos or kotto to designate 
domesticated cats brought from Egypt. It should be added that 
the alkovpoi of the Greeks, frequently translated by the older 
writers as “ cat,” really refers to the marten-cat, which appears 
to have been partially domesticated by the ancients and em¬ 
ployed for mousing. 

As regards the origin of the domesticated cats of western 
Europe, it is well known that the ancient Egyptians were in the 
habit of domesticating (at least in some degree) the ICgyptian 
race of the African wild cat {Fdis ocreata tnaniculata), and also 
of embalming its remains, of which vast numbers have been 
found in tombs at Beni ITa.san and elsewhere in Egypt. These 
Egyptian cats are generally believed by naturalists to have had 
a large share in the parentage of the European breeds, which 
have, however, in many cases been crossed to a greater or less 
extent with the European wild cat (F. calus). 

One of the features by which the Egj'ptian differs from the 
European wild cat is the longer and less bushy tail; and it has 
been very generally considered that the same feature is character¬ 
istic of European domesticated cats. According, however, to Dr 
E. Hamilton, “ the measurement of a number of tails of the 
[European] wild cat and of the domestic cat gives a range 
between ii in. and 14 J in., the longer length being quite as often 
found in the wild cats as in the domestic. 'ITie bushy appearance 
depends entirely on the length of the fur, and accords with the 
thick fur of the rest of the body of the wild cat, while in the 
domestic race the fur both on the body and tail is thinner and 
softer.” 

Possibly those domesticated cats with unusually short and 
bushy tails may have a larger share of European wild-cat blood ; 
while, conversely, such wild cats as show long tails may have a 
cross of domesticated blood. 

More importance was attached by Dr A. Nchring of Berlin 
(SB. Ges. Naturfor., Berlin, 1887) to the colour of the .soles of 
the hind-feet as a means of determining the relationship of the 
domesticated cat of Europe. According to his observations, in 
the Egyptian wild cat the pads of the toes are wholly black, 
while the black extends back either continuously or in long 
stripes as far as the calcaneum or heel-bone. In the European 
wild cat, on the other hand, the black is limited to a small round 
spot on the pads, while the colour of the hair as far back as the 
heel-bone is yellowish or yellowish-grey. Since in all domesticated 
cats retaining the colouring of the wild species the soles of the 
hind-feet correspond in this particular with the Egyptian rather 
than with the European wild cat, the presumption is in favour of 
their descent from the former rather than from the latter. 

Later, Dr Nehring (op. cil. 1889) came to the conclusion that 
the domesticated cat has a dual parentage, one stock coming 
from south-eastern Asia and the other from north-eastern Africa; 
in other words, from a domesticated Chinese cat (itself derived 
from a wild Chinese species) on the one hand, and from the 
Egyjjtian cat on the other, The ordinary domesticated cats of 
Europe are, howeverytufcllfcfc of African origin, although they 
have largely crossed,^fc^M¥in Germany (and probably also in 
Great BriUiin), with Iw^i^.'aht. The saine author was likewise 
of opinion that the domes^iation or taming of various species of 
wild cats took place chiefly among nationalities of stationary or 
non-nomadic habits who occupied themselves with agricultural 
pursuits, since it would be of vital importance that their stores 
of grain should be adequately protected from the depredations 
of rats and mice. 

The foregoing opinion as to the dual parentage of our domestic¬ 
ated cats receives support from observations made many years 
ago by E. Bly th, which have recently been endorsed and amplifled 
by R. I. Pocock (Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1907). According to 
these observations, two distinct types of so-called tabby cats are 
recognizable. In the one the pattern consists of narrow vertical 
stripes, and in the other of longitudinal or obliquely longitudinal 


stripes, which, on the sides of the body, tend to assume a spiral 
or sub-circular arrangement characteristic of the blotched tabby. 
This latter type appears to be the true “ tabby ”; since that word 
denotes a pattern like that of watered silk. One or other of these 
types is to be found in cats of almost all breeds, whether Persian, 
short-haired or Manx; and there appear to be no intermediate 
stages between them. Cats of the striped type are no doubt 
descended from the European and North African wild cats; 
but the origin of cats exliibiting the blotched pattern appears to 
he unknown. As it was to a cat of the latter kind that Linnaeus 
gave the name of Felis catus, Pocock urges that this title is not 
available for the European wild cat, which he would call Felis 
sylvestris. Without accepting this proposed change in nomen¬ 
clature, which is liable to lead to confusion without any com¬ 
pensating advantage, it may be suggested that the blotched 
tabby type represents Dr Nehring's presumed Chinese element 
in the cat’s parentage, and that the missing wild stock may be 
one of the numerous phases of the leopard-cat (F, bengalensis), 
in some of which an incipient spiral arrangement of the markings 
may be noticed on the shoulder. 

As to the introduction of domesticated cats into Europe, the 
opinion is very generally held that tame cats from Egypt were 
imported at a relatively early date into Etruria by Phoenician 
traders ; and there is decisive evidence that these animals were 
established in Italy long before the Christian era. The progeny 
of these cats, more or less crossed with the indigenous species, 
thence gradually spread over Europe, to become mingled at some 
period, according to Dr Nehring’s hypothesis, with an Asiatic 
slock. The earliest written record of the introduction of 
domesticated cats into Great Britain dates from about a.d. 936, 
when Hywel Dda, prince of South Wales, enacted a law for their 
protection. “ The Romans,” writes Dr Hamilton, “ were 
probably the original introducers of tliis cat, and as the final 
evacuation of Britain by that nation took place under the 
emperor Valentinian about a.d. 436, the period of its introduc¬ 
tion may certainly be dated some 500 years previous to the Welsh 
chronicle and even much earlier.” It is added that the remains 
of cats from Roman villas at Silchester and Dursley are probably 
referable to the domesticated breed. 

Before proceeding to notice some of the different types of 
domesticated cats, a few lines may be devoted to the wild 
European species, F. catus. Beyond stating that in colour it 
conforms very clo-sely to the striped phase of domesticated tabby, 
it will be unnecessary to describe the species. Its geographical 
range was formerly very extensive, and included Great Britain, 
France, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Germany, Bohemia, 
Hungary, Poland, Transylvania, Galicia, the Caucasus as far as 
the Caspian, southern Russia, Italy, Spain, Greece, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Servia, and portions of central and northern Asia. “ At 
the present time,” observes Dr Hamilton, “ the wild cat has 
become almost extinct in many of the above districts. Examples 
may perhaps occasionally still be found in the uninhabited 
forests of Hungary and Transylvania, and occasionally in Spain 
and Greece, as well as in the Caucasus and in some of the Swiss 
cantons, but the original race has in most countries interbred 
with the domestic cat wherever the latter has penetrated.” In 
Great Britain wild cats survive only in some of the Scottish 
forests, and even there it is difficult to decide whether purc-bred 
specimens are extant. Remains of the wild cafcoccur in English 
caverns; while from those of Ireland (wherothe wild species has 
apparently been unknown during the histoieic period) have l)een 
obtained jaws and teeth which it has beenisuggested are referable 
to the Egyptian rather than to tlie European wild cat. Such a 
determination is, however, extremely hazardous, even if it be 
admitted that the remains of cats from the rock-fissures of 
Gibraltar pertain to Felis ocreata. 

The favourite haunts of the wild cat are mountain forests 
where masses or rocks or cliffs are interspersed with trees, the 
crevices in these rocks or the hollow trunks of trees affording 
sites for the wild cat’s lair, where its young are produced and 
reared. In the Spanish plains, however, the young are often 
produced in nests built in trees, or among tall ^mboos in 
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Plate I. 



IG. I.-- SKINS f)I’' THK UUncHKI) DOMESTIC CAT, 
SriOWTNi; SOME OK THE VAKIATIONS TO WHICH 
THE KATTEKN IS I.IAHI.E. (Cf. I'ig. 5 on Plate 11 .) 
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Fig. 2.- SKINS OF THE STKIPKD DOMESTIC C.VT, GIVINC, 
THE "TICKED" BREED AND A PARTIALLY ALBINO 
SPECIMEN. (Cf. Fig. 4 on Plate II.) 



Fig. 4. SKINS OF THE EUROPEAN WILD CAT, FROM 
ROSS-SHIRE, SCOTLAND. (Cl. Fig. I on Plate II.) 


Notr.— Ol the two tyjics of colouration foiinil in moilern domestic cats, the striped type obviously corresponds lo the original 
wihl e.it as .seen m \anoiis jiarls of North Ktiro])e to-day. The origin of tlie blotched as a sjiecial type is wholly unknown. 

( 1 ‘hotos Irom Plafe.s YIIL, IX. and X., P.X.S., 1007, by periutssion of the Zoological Society of London.) 
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CATABOLISM- 

cane-brakes. “ To fight like a wild cat ” is proverbial, and wild 
cats are described as some of the most ferocious and untamable 
of all animals. How fur this untamable character lends sup¬ 
port to the view of the origin of our domesticated breeds has 
not yet been determined. Hares, rabbits, field-mice, water- 
rats, rats, squirrels, moles, game-birds, pigeons, and small 
birds, form the chief food of the wild cat. 

Apart from the above-mentioned division of the striped 
members of both groups into two types according to the pattern 
of their markings, the domesticated cats of western JCurope 
are divided into a short-haired and a long-haired group. Of 
these, the former is the one which bears the closest relationship 
to the wild cats of Africa and of Kurope, the latter being an 
importation from the East. The striped (as distinct from the 
blotched) short-haired tabby is probably the one most nearly 
allied to the wild ancestors, the stripes being, however, to a 
great extent due to the European wild cat. In one direction 
the tabby shows a tendency to melanism which culminates in 
complete blackness, while in the other direction there is an 
equdly marked tendency to albinism; grey cats, which may 
be regarded as tabbies whoso stripes have disappeared, forming 
the connecting link between the tabby and the white cat. A 
mixture of the melanistic with the ulbinistic type will of course 
give rise to parti-coloured cats. A third colour-phase, th* 
“ erythristic ” or red, is represented by the sandy cat, the 
female of which takes the form of the “ tortoise-shell,” char¬ 
acterized, curiously enough, by the colour being a blend of black, 
white, and sandy. The so-culled orange tabby is one phase of 
the erythristic type. 

As to long-haired cats, there appear originally to have been 
two closely-allied strains, the Angora and the Persian, of which 
the former has been altogether replaced in western Kurope by 
the latter. That these long-haired cats have an ancestry, to 
some extent at any rate distinct from the ordinary short-haired 
brettds, is practically certain, and it has been suggested that 
they are derived from the “ manul ” cat, or Pallas’s cat (Felt's 
manui), of the deserts of central Asia, which is a long-haired 
and bushy-tailed species with comparatively slight striping. 
The fact that in tabby Persians the body-markings are never 
so strong as in the short-haired breeds is in some degree con¬ 
firmatory of this, as suggesting descent from a nearly whole- 
coloured type. At the present day, however, Persians exhibit 
nearly all'the colour and pattern types of the short-haired 
breeds, the “orange Persian” representing the erythristic 
phase. 

Turning to the tailless or so-callcd Matix cats, in which the tail 
should be represented merely by a tuft of hair without any 
remnant of bone, it seems that the strain is to be met with in 
many parts of Russia, and there is a very general opinion that 
it originally came from Japan or some other far eastern country. 
Throughout Japan, China, .Siam, and the Malay countries, normal 
long-tailed cats are indeed seldom seen. Instead of these are 
cats with more or less abbreviated tails, showing in greater or 
less degree a derided kink or bend near the tip. In other cases 
the tail is of the short curling type of that of a bulldog; some¬ 
times it starts quite straight, but divides in a fork-like manner 
near the tip ; and in yet other instances it is altogether wanting, 
as in the typical Manx cats. These kink-tailed or tailless cats 
are moreover smaller in size than the ordinary short-tailed breeds, 
with rather longer hair, whose texture approaches that of rabbit- 
fur, and a cry said to be like that of the jungle-cat (F. (haws) 
of India and Africa, and more dog-like habits. Unless the jungle- 
cat, which is a nearly whole-coloured species, can claim the 
position, the ancestry of these Manx-Malay cats is still unknown. 
Kink-tailed cats, it should be added, are also known from 
Madagascar. 

Among the domesticated cats of India a spotted type of 
colouring, with a more or less decided tendency for the spots 
to coalesce into stripes, is very noticeable; and it is probable 
that these cats are derived from the spotted Indian desert-cat 
{F. ornata\ with a certain amount of crossing from other species. 
The so-called F, torqmta of India is probably based on cats of 
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this type which have reverted to the wild state. Orijer Indian 
cats with a tawny or fulvous type of colouring are probably the 
more or less modified descendants of the jungle-cat. From the 
same stock may be derived the Abyssinian breed, in which tbe 
cars arc relatively large and occasionally tipped with long hairs 
(thus recalling the tufted ears of the jungle-cat). The colour is 
typically reddish-brown, each individual hair being “ ticked ” 
like that’of a wild rabbit, whence the popular name of “ bunny 
cut.” Another Afriain breed is the Mombasa cat, in-which 
the hair is rc]M)rled to be unusually short and stiff. 

By far the most remarkable of all the Old World domesticated 
breeds is, however, the royal Siamese cat, which almost certainly 
has an origin quite distinct from that of the ordinary European 
breeds; this being rendered evident not only by the peculiar 
type of colouring, but likewise by the cry, which is quite un¬ 
mistakable. Siamese cals may have the tail either straight 
or kinked, but whctlier the latter feature belongs of right to 
the breed, or has been acquired by crossing with the ordinary 
black and tiibby kink-tailed cats of the countiy, is not known. 
In the royal Siamese breed the head is rather long and pointed, 
the body also elongated with relatively slender limbs, the coat 
glossy and close, the eyes blue, and the general colour some 
shade of cream or pink, with the face, ears, feet, under-parts, and 
tail chocolate or seal-brown. There is however a wholly 
chocolate-coloured strain in which the eyes are j cllow. The 
most remarkable feature about the breed is that the young are 
white. “ The kittens,” observes a lady writer, “ are born 
absolutely white, and in about a week a faint pencilling comes 
round the ears, and gradually all the points come. At four or 
five months they are lovely, as generally they retain their baby 
whiteness, which contrasts well with their almost black ears, 
deep-brown markings, and blue eyes.” In constitution these 
cats are extremely delicate. The blue eyes and the white coat 
of the kitten indicate that the Siamese breed is a semi-albino, 
which when adult tends towards melanism, such a combination 
of characters being apparently unknown in any other animal. 
If the frequent presence of a kink in the tail be an inherent 
feature, the breed is evidently related to the other kink-tailed 
Malay cats which, as already stated, have a cry differing from 
that of European cats. Should this be so, then if the ordinary 
Malay cats are the descendants of the jungle-cat, we sliall have 
to assign the same ancestry to the Siame.se breed. 

Although definite information on this point is required, it 
seems probable that the southern part of North America and 
South America possessed certain native domesticated breeds of 
cats previous to the European conquest of the country; and 
if this be so, it will be obvious that thc.se breeds must be derived 
from indigenous wild species. One of these breeds is the Para¬ 
guay cat, which when adult weighs only about three pound.s, 
and is not more than a quarter the size of an ordinary cat. 
The body is elongated, and the hair, especially on the tail, short, 
shiny and close. This small size and elongated form suggest 
origin from the jaguarondi (F. jaguarondi), a chestnut-coloured 
wild species; but information appears to be lacking with 
regard to the colouring of the domesticated breed. Another 
South American breed is said to be free from the hideous “ cater¬ 
wauling ” of the ordinary cat. In old days New Mexico was the 
home of a breed of hairless cats, said to have been kept by the 
ancient Aztecs, but now well-nigh if not completely extinct. 
Although entirely naked in summer, these cats developed in 
winter a slight growth of hair on the back and the ridge of the 
tail. 

T.rreRATURB.—St George Mivart. The Cat (London, i88i); R. 
Lydekker, "Cats,” in Allen's Naturalists' Library (i88S); E. 
5 laniilton, The Wild Cal nj F.urupc (London, 189(1); Frances Simpson, 
'The Book of the Cat (Ixmdon. 1903). (R- 1 -*) 

CATABOLISM, or Katabolism (Gr. Kara, down, jSoAi}, a 
throw), the biological term for the reverse of anabolism, namely 
the breaking down of complex into simpler substances, destructive 
metabolism (see PHYSior-ocy). 

CATACLYSM (Gr. KoraicAwr/ios, a deluge), a great flood or 
deluge (?.».). The term is used in geology to denote an 
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overwhelming catastrophe which has produced sudden changes 
in the earth’s surface; and also, figuratively, of any great and 
violent change which sweeps away the existing social or political 
order. 

CATACOMB, a subterranean excavation for the interment 
of the dead or burial-vault. In this sense the word “ catacomb ” 
has gained universal acceptance, and has found a place in most 
modem languages. The original term, calacumbae, however, 
had no connexion with sepulture, but was simply the name of a 
particular locality in the environs of Rome. It was derived from 
the Greek koto and xv/i/Sj;, “a hollow,” and had reference to the 
natural configuration of the ground. In the district that bore 
this designation, lying close to the Appian Way, the basilica of 
San Sebastiano was erected, and the extensive burial-vaults 
beneath that church—in which, according to tradition, the 
bodies of the apostles St Peter and St Paul rested for a year and 
seven months previous to their removal to the basilicas which 
bear their names—^were, in very early times, called from it 
coemeterium ad eatacumbas, or calarumbas alone. From the 
celebrity of this cemetery as an object of pilgrimage its name 
became extensively known, and in entire forgetfulness of the 
origin of the word, cutacumbar came to be regarded as a generic 
appellation for all burial-places of the same kind. This extension 
of the term to Christian burial-vaults generally dates from the 
Qth century, and obtained gradual currency through the Christian 
world. The original designation of these places of sepulture is 
crypia or coemeterium. 

The largest number of Christian catacombs belong to the 3rd 
and the early part of the 4th centuries. The custom of sub¬ 
terranean interment gradually died out, and entirely ceased with 
the sack of Rome by Alaric, A.n. 410. “ The end of the catacomb 
graves,” writes Mommssen {Cont. Rev., May i*S7i), “ is intimately 
connected with the end of the powerful city itself. . . . Poverty 
took the place of wealth, . . . the traditions of the Christian 
tomb-architects sank into utter insignificance, and the expanse 
of the wasted Campagna now offered room enough to bury the 
few bodies, without hiiving to descend as once far down below the 
surface of the earth.” Ihe earliest account of the catacombs, 
that of St Jerome narrating his visits to them when a schoolboy 
at Rome, about a.i>. 354, shows that interment in them was even 
then rare if it had not been altogether di.scontinued; and the 
poet Prudentius’s description of the tomb of the Christian 
martyr llippolytus, and the cemetery in which it stood, leads us 
to the same conclusion. With the latter part of the 4th century 
a new epoch in the history of the catacombs arose—that of 
religious reverence. In the time of Pope Damasus, A.n. 366-384, 
the catacombs ha<l begun to lie regarded with special devotion, 
.md had liecome the re.sort of large bands of pilgrims, for whose 
guidance catalogues of the chief burial-places and the holy men 
buried in them were drawn up. Some of these lists are still 
extant.' Pope Damasus him.self displayed great zeal in adapting 
the catacombs to their new purpose, restoring the works of art 
on the walls, and renewing the epitaphs over the graves of the 
martyrs. In this latter work he employed an engraver niimed 
Furius Philocalus, the exquisite lieauty of whose characters 
enables the smallest fragment of his work to be recognized at a 
glance. This gave rise to extensive alterations in their con¬ 
struction and decoration, which has much lessened their value 
as authentic memorials of the religious art of the and and 3rd 
centuries. Subsequent popes manifested equal ardour, with the 
same damaging results, in the repair and adornment of the 
catacombs, and many of the paintings covering their walls, 
which have been assigned to the period of their original construc¬ 
tion, are really the work of these later times. 'I’he catacombs 

' Themost important of these lists arc the two Itineraries Iiclonging 
to the first half of the 7th century, in the Salzburg library. One 
still earlier, but less complete, appears in the Notitta Vrbis Romae, 
under the title Index Cvemeteriorum. Another Itinerary, preserved at 
Einsiedeln. printed by Mabillon. dates Irom tlie latter half of tile 
same century. That found in the works of William of Malmesbury 
(Hardy's ed. vol. ii. pp. 530-544) appears to be copied from it. or 
both may hi' from the same source. De Kossi gives a comparative 
table of these Itineraries and other similar lists. 


shared in the devastation of Rome by the Goths under Vitiges 
in the 6th century and by the I^imbards at a later period ; and 
partly through the spoliation of these barbarian invaders, partly 
through the neglect of t hose who should have been their guardians, 
they sank into such a state of decay and pollution that, as the 
only means of preserving the holy remains they enshrined from 
further desecration. Pope Paul 1 ., in the latter part of the 8th 
century, and Pope Paschal, at the beginning of the 9th, entered 
upon the work of the translation of the relics, which was 
vigorously carried on by successive pontiffs until the crypts were 
almost entirely despoiled of their dead. The relics having been 
removed, the visits of pilgrims naturally ceased, and by degrees 
the very existence of those wonderful subterranean cemeteries 
was forgotten. Six centuries elapsed before the accidental 
discovery of a sepulchral chamber by some labourers digging 
for pozsolana earth (May 31, 1578) revealed to the amazed 
inhabitants of Rome “ the existence,” to quote a contemporary 
record, “ of other cities concealed beneath their own suburbs.” 
llaronius, the ecclesiastical historian, was one of the first to visit 
the new discovery, and his Annals in more than one place 
evidence his just appreciation of its importance. The true 
“ Columbus of this subterranean worhl," as he has been aptly 
designated, was the indefatigable Antonio llosio (d. 1629), who 
devoted his life to the personal investigation of the catacombs, 
the results of which were given to the world in 1632 in a huge 
folio, entitled Roma sntterranea, profusely illustrated with rude 
but faithful plans and engravings. This was republished in a 
Latin translation with considerable alterations and omissions by 
Paolo Aringhi in 1651 ; and a century after its first appearance 
the plates were reproduced by Giovanni Bottari in 1737, ami 
illustrated with great care and learning. Some additional 
discoveries were described by Marc Antonio Boldctti in his 
Osservazioni, published in 1720 ; but, writing in the interests of 
the Roman Church with an apologetic, not a scientific object, 
truth was made to bend to polemics, and little addition to our 
knowledge of the catacombs is to be gained from his other¬ 
wise important work. The French historian of art, Seroux 
d’Agincourt, 1825, by his copious illustrations, greatly facilitated 
the study of the architecture of the catacombs and the works of 
art contained in them. The works of Raoul Rochette display a 
comprehensive knowledge of the whole subject, extensive 
reading, and a thorough sicquaintancc with early Christian art 
so far as it could be gathered from books, but he was not an 
original investigator. The great pioneer in the path of inde¬ 
pendent research, which, with the intelligent use of documentary 
and historical evidence, has led to so vast an increase in our 
acquaintance with the Roman Catacombs, was Padre Marchi 
of the Society of Jesus, llis work, Mmumenti dclle arti chnsliane 
primitive, is the first in which the strange misconception, 
received with unquestioning faith by earlier writers, that the 
catacombs were exhausted sand-pits adapted by the Christians 
to the purpose of interment, was dispelled, and the true history 
of their formation demonstrated. Marchi’s line of investigation 
was followed by the Commendatore De Rossi, and his brother 
Michele, the former of whom was Marchi’s fellow-labourer 
during the latter part of his explorations; and it is to them that 
we owe the most exhaustive scientific examination of the whole 
subject. The Catacombs of Rome are the most extensive with 
which we are acquainted, and, as might be expected in the centre 
of the Christian world, are in many respects the most remarkable. 
No others have been so thoroughly examined and illustrated. 
These may, therefore, be most appropriately selected for descrip¬ 
tion as typical examples. 

Our description of the Roman Catacombs cannot be more 
appropriately introduced than by St Jerome’s account of his 
visits to them in his youth, already referred to, which, 
after the lapse of above fifteen centuries, presents a 
most accurate picture of these wonderful subterranean 
labyrinths. ” When I was a boy,” he writes, “ receiving my 
education in'Rome, I and my-schoolfellows used, on Sundays, 
to make the circuit of the sepulchres of the apostles and martyrs. 
Many a time did we go down into the catacombs. These are 
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CATACOMB, a subterranean excavation tor the interment 
of the dead or burial-vaiih. In this sense the word " catacomb ’’ 
has gained universal acceptance, and has fovmd a place in most 
modem langurs. The original term, ralaeumbae, however, 
had no connexion with sepulture, but was siniply the name of a 
particular locality in the environs of Rome. It was derived from 
the Greek koto and KiifiPif, “a hollow/’ and had reference to the 
nuturn] configuration of the ground. In the district that bore 
this designation, lying dose to the Appian Way, the basilica of 
San Sebu.stiano was erected, and the extensive burial-vaults 
beneath tliat church—in which, according to tradition, tlie 
bodies of the apostles St Peter and St Paul rested for a year and 
seven months previous to their removal to the basilicas which 
bear their names—were, in very early times, called from it 
raemttrrium ai cataeumbas, or caiarurrAas alone. Prom the 
celebrity of this cemetery as an object of pilgrimage its name 
became extensively known, and in entire forgetfulness of the 
origin of the word, calacumhar came to be regarfed as a generic 
appellation for all hurial-plaees of the same kind. This extension 
of the term to Christian burial-vaults generally dates from the 
i)th century, and ohtmned gradual currency through the Christian 
world. The original designation of these places of sepulture is 
tryfila or earmrterium. 

The largest nurnlier of Christian catacombs belong to the 3rd 
and the early part of the 4th centuries. The custom of sul>- 
terraneun interment gradually died out, and rncitviy ceased with 
the sack of Rome by Alaric, A.D. 410. “ The end of the catacomb 
graves,” writes Mommsen {Coni. Ren., May 11171), ” is intimately 
connt'cted with the end of the powerful city itself. . . . Poverty 
took the place of wealth, . , . the traditions of the Christian 
tomh-orchilPCts sank into utter insignificance, and the expanse 
of the wasted Qkmpagna now offered room enough to hury the 
few bodies, without having to descend us once far down below the 
surface of the earth.” The earliest account of the catacombs, 
that of St jerome narrating his visits to them when a schoolboy 
at Rome, about A.D. 354, shows that interment in them was even 
then rare if it had not been altogether Hiseontinued; and the 
poet Prudentius's dweription of tile tomb of the Christian 
martyr Ilippulytus, and ^e cemetery in which it stood, leads us 
to the same conclusion. With the latter part of the 4th century 
a new epoch in the history of the ciitmximbs arose—that of 
religious reverence. In the time of Pope Damasus, a.d. 366 -384, 
the catacombs hail liegun to be regarded with special devotion, 
and had become the resort of large bands of pilgrims, for whose 
guidance catalogues of the chief burial-places and the holy men 
buried in them were drawn up. Snme of these lists are still 
extant.' Pope Diunasus him.self displayed great zeal in adapting 
the catacombs to their new purpose, restoring the works of art 
on the walls, and renewing ^e epitaphs over the graves of the 
nuirtyrs. In this latter work he employed an engraver named 
Furius I’hilocalus, the exquisite lieauW of whose characters 
enables the smallest fragment of his work to be recognized at a 
glance. I'his gave rise to extensive alterations in their con¬ 
struction and decoration, which has much lessened their value 
us authentic memorials of the religious art of the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries. Subset|uent popes manifested cciual ardour, with the 
same damaging results, in the repair and adornment of the 
catacombs, and many of the paintings covering their walls, 
which have been assigned to the period of their original construc¬ 
tion, are really the work of these later times, llic catacombs 

' ‘f liE must important of these lists are the two Itineraries lielonging 
to the first half of the 7th century, in the Salzburg library. One 
still earlier, fnit less complete, apjaars in tlio NoUlia Urhit Rotnat, 
under the ti f le f Ca$meltriotr um. Anothe r 1 tinerary, pivservcd at 
EinsiedeUi, printed by Mabillon, dates iron) the latter half of tiie 
same cimiury. That found in the works of William of Malmesbury 
(Hardy’s «!. vi>L ii. pp. 530-544! appears to Iw copied from it, or 
IkjIU may he from ilie same source. Do Rossi gives a comparafive 
table of these Itioemries and other similar lists. 


shared in the devastation of Rome by the Goths under Mtiges 
in the 6th century and by the lAimbards at a later period ; and 
partly through the spoliation of thcac barbarian invaders, partly 
through the neglccl of 1 hose who should have been their guoHians, 
they sank into siirli a state of decay and pollution that, as the 
only means of prcser\’ing the holy renuuns they enshrined from 
further desecration, Pope Paul 1., in the latter part of the 8th 
century, and Pope Paschal, at the beginning of tne 9th, entered 
upon the work of the translation of the relics, which was 
vigorously carried on by successive pontiffs until the crypts were 
almost entirely despoiled of their dead. Tlie relics having been 
removed, the visits of pilgrims naturally ceased, and by degrees 
the very existence of those wonderful subterranean cemeteries 
was forgotten. Six centuries elapsed before the accidental 
discovery of a sepulchral chamticr by some labourers digging 
for pazsolana earth (May 31, 1578) revealed to the amazed 
inhabitants of Rome “ the existence,” to quote a contemporary 
record, “ of other cities concealed beneath their nwn suburlw.” 
liaronius, the ecclesiastical historian, was one of the first to visit 
the new dLscovery, and his Annals in more titan one place 
evidence hi* just appreciation of its importance. The true 
“ Columbus of this subterranean worlil," as he has been aptly 
designated, was the indcfatignhle Antimio Tlosiu (d. 1629), who 
Aevoted his life to the personal investigation of the catacombs, 
the results of which were given to the world in 1632 in a huge 
folio, entitled Rinna suHrTranea, profusely illustrated with rude 
but faithful plans and engravings. This was republished in a 
Latin translation with considerable alterations and omissions by 
Paolo Aringhi in 1651 ; and a century after its first appearance 
the plates were riqiroduced by Giovanni Bottari in 1737, anil 
illustrated with great care and learning. Some additional 
discoveries were described by Marc Antonio Boldctti in his 
Osservasioni, published in 1720 ; but, writing in the interests of 
the Roman Church with on apologetic, not a scientific oljjcct, 
truth was made to bend to polemics, and little addition to our 
knowledge of the catacombs is to be gained from his othei^ 
wise important work. The French historian of art, Seroux 
d'Agincourt, 1825, by his copious illu.strations, greatly facilitated 
the study of the architecture of the catacumlH and the works of 
art contained in them. The works of Raoul Rochette display a 
comprehensive knowledge of the whole subject, extensive 
rending, and a thorough acquaintance with early Cliristian art 
so far as it could be gathered from books, but he was not an 
original investigator. The great pioneer in the path of inde¬ 
pendent research, which, with the intelligent use of ducumentary 
and historical evidence, has led to so vast an increase in our 
acquaintance with the Roman Catacombs, was i’adie March) 
of the Society of Jesus, His work, Mmumtnii Me arii ehnstiant 
primitive, is the first in which the strange misconception, 
received with unquestioning faith by earlier writers, that the 
catacombs were exhausted sand-pits adapted by the Christians 
to the purpose of interment, was dispelled, and the true history 
of their formation demonstrated. M^hi’s line of investigation 
was followed by the Commendatore De Rossi, and his brotlier 
Michele, the former of whom was Harchi’s fellow-labourer 
during the latter part of his explorations; and it is to them that 
we owe the most exhaustive scientific examination of the whole 
subject. The Catacombs of Rome arc the most extensive witli 
which we arc acquainted, and, as might be expected in the centre 
of the Christian world, are in many respects the most remarkable. 
No others have been so thoroughly examined and illustrated. 
These may, therefore, be must appropriately selected for descrip¬ 
tion as typical examples. 

Our description of the Roman Catacombs cannot be more 
appropriately introduced than by St Jerome’s account of his 

visits to them in his youth, already referred to, which, ^_ 

after the lapse of above fifteen centuries, presents a 
most accurate picture of these wonderful subterranean 
labyrinths. “ When I was a boy,” he writes, ” receiving my 
education in'Rome, I and my- schoolfdlows used, on Sundays, 
to make the circuit of the sepulchres of the aposdes and martyrs. 
Many a time did we go down into the catacombs. These are 
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excavated deep in the earth, and contain, on either hand as you I 
enter, the bodies of the dead buried in the wall. It is all so dark 
^ere that the language of the prophet (Ps. Iv. 15) seems to be 
fulfilled, ‘ Let them go down quick into hell.’ Only occasionally 
IS light let in to mitigate the horror of the gloom, and then not 
.so much through a window as through a hole. You take each 
step with caution, as, surrounded by deep night, you recall the ' 
words of Virgil— 

■' Horror ubique animos, siniul ipsa silentia terrent.”' 

In complete agreement with Jerome’s vivid picture the visitor 
U) the Roman Catacombs finds himself in a vast labyrinth of 
narrow galleries, usually from 3 to 4 ft. in width, interspersed 
witli small chambers, all excavated at successive levels, in the 



Aey reach seven storeys), and communicate with one another 
^ stairs cut out of the living rock. Light and air are introduced 
by means of vertical shafts {luminaria) running up to the outer 
air, and often serving for several storeys. 'ITie drawing (fig. 3) 
from Northcote gives a very correct idea of these galleries, with 
the tiers of graves pierced in the walls. The doorways which 
are seen interrupting the lines of graves are those of the family 
sepulchral chambers, or cuhicula, of which we shall speak more 
particularly hereafter. 

• they are commonly designated, were, 

m the Christian cemeteries, with only a few exceptions (Padre 
Marchi produces some from the cemetery- of St Ciriaca, Monum. 

primttw. tav. xiv. xliii. xliv.), parallel with the length of the 

. 
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A. Entrance from the Basilica of St Agnes. 6 Air-shafis nrinminai-ia . 

staircases leading to the first 7. Ruined lauU. ‘ between adjoining 

3. Cenridors from the stairea.ses. a Pai^ms^uilt im or ruined la'll' 


FiO. I. —Plan of part of the Cemetery of Sant’ Agnesc. (From Martignv.) 


6. Air-shafts, or luminaria. 

7. Ruined vault. 

8. Blind ways. 

Q. Passages built ijp or ruined. 

JO. Passages obstructed by landslips. 

11. Unfinished passage. 

12. Passages destitute of tombs. 


and constructed originally for the interment of the Christian 
dead. The galleries are not the way of access to the cemeteries, 
but are themselves the cemeteries, the dead lieing buried in long 
low horizontal recesses, excavated in the vertical w^ls of the 
passages, rising tier above tier like the berths in a ship, from 
a few inches above the floor to the springing of the arched ceiling, 
to the number of five, six or even sometimes twelve ranges. 
These galleries are not arranged on any definite plan, but, as 


V, - I -O-- -V** lUUiU. UlC 

sepulchral recess as a rule entered the rock like an oven at right 
angles to the corridor, the body being introduced endways. 
The plan adopted by the Christians saved labour, economized 
^ace, and consulted reverence in the deposition of the corpse, 
^ese loculi were usually constructed for a single body only. 
Some, however, were formed to contain two, three, or four, or 
I even more corpses. Such recesses were known respectively 
as hisomt, trisomi, guadrisomi, &c., terms which often annear 

m fhA _ A r. .1 • . « . - . r.' . 


....11 t “"r yauHic pjau, iiui, as as otsomi, irtsomt, quadnsomi, &c.. terms which often annear 

will be seen from the plan (fig. 1), they intersect one another in the sepulchral inscriptions. After the introduction of the^todv 
at different angles, producing an intricate network which it is the loculi were closed with the ureafent rare either . -.k 1 w \ 

rn”straiht'linS-VS^m. They generally run | marble the whole length of the aperture, or with huge tiles Vree 

numte o( ta, or Bv, (i„ „o. pan „1 a„ „„p„y 3, CiixB,, (fi, .). Who,, ooy .plujh wo tomSTSSS! 

Dean 4 °' ‘ranslatibn i.s I are destitute of any imscription at all—it is always painted or 

' EfiSfftved on these slabs or tiles. In the earlier interments the 
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epitaph is usually daubed on the slab in red or black paint. In 
later example.s it is incised in the marbles, the letters being 
rendered clearer by being coloured with vermilion. The enclosing 
slab very often bears one or more Christian symbols, such as the 


cloths, or swathed in bands, and wore frequently preserved 
by embalming. In the case of poorer interments the destruction 
of the body was, on the contrary, often accelerated by the use 
of quicklime. 

Interment in the wall-recess or loculus, tliough infinitely the 
most common, was not the only mode employed in the catacombs. 



A '■ 



tio. 3 .—Section of Galleries at diilerent levels. (From Seroux 
d’Anincourt.) 

do\c, the anchor, the olive-branch, or the monogram of Christ 
(figs. 5, fi). The palm branch, which is also of frequent occurrence, 
is not an indisputable mark of the last resting-place of a martyr, 
bring found in connexion with epitaphs of persons dying natural 
deaths, or those prepared by persons in tbeir lifetime, as well 
as in those of little children, and even of pagans. Another 
frequent concomitant of these catacomb interments, a smalt 
glass vessel containing traces of the .sediment of a red fluid, 
embodilcd in the cement of the loculus (fig. 7), has no better 
claim. The red matter proves to ho the remains of wine, not of 
blood ; and the conclusion of the ablest archaeologists is that 





Flo. 4.—T-ociiIi. (From de Rossi.) 

Other forms of very frequent recurrence are the lahle-toiiih and 
arched tomb, or arcosolium. From the annexed woodcuts it will 
be seen that these only differ in the form of the surmounting 
recess. In each case the arched tomb was formed by an oblong 
chest, cither hollowed out of the rock, or built of masonry, and 
closed with a horizontal slab. But in the table-tomb (fig. 8) the 
recess above, essential for the introduction of the corpse, is 
square, while in the arcosolium (fig. 9), a form of later date, it is 
semicircular. Sarcophagi are also found in the catacombs, but arc 



Figs. 5 aud 6.—Loculi. (I'roni dc Rossi.) 


of rare occurrence. They chiefly occur in the earlier cerncliTies, 
and the costliness of their construction confined their use to the 
wealthiest classes— e.g. in the cemetery of St Domitiila, herself 
a memher of the imperial house. Another unfrequent moilc of 
interment was in graves like those of modern times, dug in the 
floor of the galleries (Marchi, a..v., tav. xxi. xxvi.). Table-tombs 
and arcosolia arc by no means rare in the corridors of the cata¬ 
combs, but they belong more generally to the cubicula, or family 
vaults, of which we now proceed to speak. 

These O^icula are .small apartments, seldom more than 12 ft. 
squajj^^ually rectangular, though sometimes circular or 
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Kic. 3. • View of a Gallery. 

the vessels were placed where they are found, after the euchar- 
istic celebration or agafie on the day of the funeral or its 
anniversary, and contained remains of the consecrated elements 
as a kind of religious charm. Not a few of the slabs, it is dis- 
cos-ered, have done double duty, bearing a pagan inscription 
on one side and a Christian one on the other. These are known 
ai opisthografills. The bodies were interred wrapped in linen 



I'lG. 7.—Class Bottles. (l''roni Bo.siOjj^ 

polygonal, opening out of the main cortidorsi!* TIhey are not 
unfrequently ranged regularly along the sides of the galleries, the 
doors of entrance, as may be seen in a previous illustration (fig. 3), 
following one another in as orderly succession as the bedchamber 
doors in the passage of a modern house. The roof is sometimes 
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flat, but is more usually vaulted, and sometimes rises into a 
cupola. Both the roof and the walls are almost universally 
coated with stucco and covered with fresco paintings—in the 
earlier works merely decorative, in the later always symbolical 
or historical. Each side of the cubicuhim, except that of the 
entrance, usually contains a recessed tomb, either a table-tomb 
or an arcosolium. That faring the entrance was the place of 
greatest honour, where in many instances the remains of a 
martyr were deposited, whose tomb, according to primitive 
usage, served as an altar for the celebration of the eucharist. 
This was sometimes, as in the Papal crypt of St Calixtus 

(fig. to), protected 
irom irreverence by 
lattice work {Iran- 
sennae) of marble. 
The cubicuhim was 
originally designed 
for the reception 
of a very limited 
number of dead. 
But the natural de- 
.sire to be buried 
near one's relatives 
caused new tombs 
to be cut in the 
walls, above anil 
around and behind 
the original tombs, 
the walls laing thus completely honeycombed with loculi, 
sometimes as many as seventy, utterly regardless of the paint¬ 
ings originally depicted on the walls. Another motive for 
multiplying the number of graves operated when the cubiculum 
contained the remains of any noted saint or martyr. The 
Christian antiquary has cause continuallvtto lament the de¬ 
struction of works of art due to this cravi^. One of the most 
perfect examples of early Christian pictorial decoration, the so- 
called “ Dispute with the Doctors,” in the catacomb of Calixtus, 
the ” antique style of beauty ” of which is noticed by Kugler, 
has thus suffered irreparable mutilation, the whole of the lower 
part of the picture having been destroyed by the excavation 
of a fresh grave-recess (Bottari, vol. ii. tav. 15). The plates of 
de Rossi, Perret, and, indeed, all illustrations of the catacombs, 
exhibit frequent examples of the same destructive superstition. 
The illustrations (figs, ii and 12), taken from de Rossi’s great 
work, representing two of the cubicula in the cemetery of .St 
Calixtus, show the general arrangement of the loculi and the 



Fig. 8 ,—Table-tomb. 



Fig. 9.—^Arcosolia. (From Bosio.) 


character of the frescoes which ornament the walls and roof. 
These paintings, it will be seen, are simply decorative, of the 
same style as the wall-paintings of the baths, and those of 
Pompeii. 

Each cubiculum was usually the burying-place of some one 
family, all tlie members of which were interred in it, just as in 
the chantry-chapels connected with medieval churches. In them 


was celebrated the funeral-feast on the day of burial and on its 
anniversary, as well as the eucharist, which was the invariable 
accompaniment of funerals in the primitive church (Bingham, 



Orig. Eccl. bk. xxiii. c. iii. 12). The funeral-banquet descended 
ti) the Christian church from pagan times, and was too often 
profaned by heathen licence. St Augustine, in several passages, 
inveighs against those who thus by “ gluttony and insobriety 
buried themselves over the buried,” and “ made themselves 



Fig. II. —Cubiculum in Cemetery of St Calixtus. (From de Rossi.) 

drunk in the chapels of the martyrs, placing their excesses to the 
score of religious reverence for the dead ” (August. De Mor. 
Eccl. Cathol. c. 34 ; Contr. Faust, lib. xx. c. 21 ; Confess, lib. vi. 
c. 2). Some curious frescoes representing these funeral-feasts, 
found in the cubicula which were the scene of them, are 
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reproducer! by Hosio (pp. 355, 391) and others. A romantic air 
has been thrown over these burial chapels by the notion that they 
were the places of worship used by the (Christians in times of 



Fig. 12.—Cubiculum in the Cemetery of St CCalixtus. 
(From de Rossi.) 


persecution. This to a certain extent is doubtless true, as in the 
case of the chapel of Santa Priscilla, where the altar or stone 
colRn of a martyr remains, with a small platform behind it for 
the priest or bishop to stand upon. But that they can have been 
so used to any large extent is rendered impossible by their limited 
dimensions, as none of them could hold more than fifty or sixty 
persons. In some of the catacombs, however, there are larger 
halls and connected suito of chapels, which may possibly have 
been constructed for tlft purpose of congregational worship 
during the dark periods when the public exercise of the Christian 
religion was made penal. The most remarkable of these is in 
the cemetery of Sant’ Agnese (see plan, fig. 13). It consists of 
five rectangular compartments, three on one side of the corridor 



Fig. 13.—Plan of a suppo-sed Church. Catacomb of Sant' Agnese. 
(From Marclii) 


and two on the other, connected by a passage intersecting the 
gallery at right angles. Two of the five compartments are 
supposed to have been assigned io male, and two to female wor¬ 
shippers, the fifth, at the extremity of the whole, being reserved 
for the altar and its ministers. In the centre of the end wall 
stands a stone chair (fig. 14), considered to have been the 
episcop.al cathedra, with u bench for the clergy on each side. 
There is no trace of an altar, which may, Marchi thinks, have 
been portable. The walls of the compartments are occupied by 
arched sepulchral recesses, above and below which are tiers of 
ordinary graves or loculi. The arrangements are certainly such 
as indicate acongregktional purpose, but the extreme narrowness 


of the suite, and still more of the passage which connects the two 
divisions, must have rendered it difficult for any but a small 
number to take any intelligent part in the services at the same 
time. Although the idea of the use of the catacombs for religious 
worship may have been pressed too far, there can be no doubt 
that the sacred rites of the church 
were celebrated within them. We have 
already spoken of the eucharistic cele¬ 
brations of which the cubicula were the 
scene; and still existing baptisteries 
prove that the other sacrament was also 
administered there. The most remark¬ 
able of these baptisteries is that in the 
catacomb of San I’ontianus (fig. 15). 

Ten steps lead down to a basin of 
sufficient depth for immersion, supplied 
by a spring. Some of the subterranean , Ffn. 14. — Rishop's 
chambers c#»itain armed seats and 
benches cut out of the tufa rock. These ‘ 
are supposed by Marchi and others to indicate schoolrooms, 
where the catechumens were instructed by the bishop or 
presbyters. But this theory wants verification. It is impossible 
not to be struck with the remarkable analogy between the.se 
rock-hewn chairs and those discovered in the Etruscan tombs, of 
the purpose of which no satisfactory explanation has been given. 

Very exaggerated statements have been made as to the 
employment of the catacombs as dwelling-places by the Christians 
in times of persecution. W’e have, however, sufficient 
evidence that they were used as places of refuge from the ate of 
the fury of the heathen, in wliich the believers— tbeemto- 
especially the bishops and clergy, who would naturally 
be the first objects of attack—might secrete themselves until the 
storm had blown over. This was a purpose for which they were 




Fig. 15.—Baptistery of San Pontianus. (From Perrct.) 


admirably adapted both by the intricacy of their labyrinthine 
pass^cs, in which any one not pos.sessing the clue would be 
inevitably lost,’ and the numerous small chambers and hiding- 
places at different levels which might be passed unperceived in 
the dark by the pursuers. As a rule also the catacombs had 
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more than one entrance, and frequently communicated with an 
armaria or sand-quarry ; so that while one entrance was carefully 
watched, the pursued might escape in a totally different direction 
by another. But, to quote J. H. Parker, “ the catacombs were 
never intended, nor fit for, dwelling-places, and the stories of 
persons liviiig in them for months are probably fabulous. Accord¬ 
ing to modern physicians it is impossible to live many days in 
the caves of pozsolana in which many of the catacombs are 
excavated.” Equally exaggerated are the statements as to the 
linear and lateral extent of the catacombs, and their inter¬ 
communication with one another. Without resorting to this 
exaggeration, Mommsen can speak with perfect truth of the 
“ enormous space occupied by the burial vaults of Christian 
Rome, not surpassed even by the cloacae or sewers of Republican 
Rome.” but the data are too v^ue to warrant any attempt to 
define their dimensions. Marchi has estimated the united lengtli 
of the galleries at from 800 to 900 m., and the number of inter¬ 
ments at between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000; Martigny’s estimate 
is 587 m.; and Northcote’s, lower still, at “ not less than 350 m.” 
The idea of general intercommunication is negatived by the 
fact that the chief cemeteries are separated by low ground or 
valleys, where any subterranean galleries would be at once 
filled with water. 

It now remains to speak of the history of these subterranean 
burial-places, together with the reasons for, and mode of, their 
construction. From the period of the rediscovery of the cata¬ 
combs in the i6th century till comparatively recent times a 
gigantic fallacy prevailed, repeated by writer after writer, 
identifying the Christian burial-places with disused sand-pits. 
It was accepted as an unquestionable fact by every one who 
undertook to describe the catacombs, that the Christians of 
Rome, finding in the labyrinthine mazes of the exhausted 
arrnariae, which abounded in the environs of the city, whence 
the sand used in building had been extracted, a suitable place 
for the interment of their martyred brethren, where also the 
sacred rites accompanying the interment might be celebrated 
without fear of interruption, took possession of them and used 
them as cemeteries. It only needed a comparison of the theory 
with the visible facts *to refute it at once, but nearly three 
centuries elapsed before the independence of the arenariae and 
the catacombs was established. The discovery of this inde¬ 
pendence is due to Marchi. Starting with the firmest belief in 
the old traditional view, his own researches by degrees opened 
his eyes to the truth, now universally recognized, that the cata¬ 
combs were exclusively the work of the Christians, and were 
constructed for the interment of the dead. It is true that a 
catacomb is often connected with the earlier sand-quarry, and 
starts from it as a commencement, but the two are excavated 
in different strata, suitable to their respective purposes, and 
their plan and construction are so completely unlike as to 
render any confusion between them impossible. 

The igneous formation of which the greater part of the Roman 
Cnmpagna is, in its superior portion, composed, contains three 
strata known under the common name of tufa, —the “ stony,” 

“ granular,” and “ sandy ” tufa,—the last being commonly 
known as pozzolana.'- The pozzolana is the material required 
for building purposes, for admixture with mortar; and the 
sandpits are naturally excavated in the stratum which supplies 
it. The stony tufa {tufa litoide) is quarried as building-stone. 
The granular tufa is useless for either purpose, containing too 
much earth to be employed in making mortar, and being far 
too soft to be used as stone for building. Yet it is in this stratum, 
and in this alone, that the catacombs are constructed; their 
engineers avoiding with equal care the solid stone of the tufa 
litoide and the friable pozzolana, and selecting the stratum of 
medium hardness, which enabled them to form the vertical walls 
of their galleries, and to excavate the loculi and cubicula without 
severe labour and also without fear of their falling in. The 
annexed illustration (fig. 16) from Marchi’s work, when compared 
with that of the catacomb of Sant’ Agnese already given, presents 

> In Rome the three strata are known to geologists a.s tufa litoide. 
tufa granolare and pozzolana. 


to the eye the contrast between the wide winding irregular 
passages of the sand-pit, calculated for the admission of a horse 
and cart, and the narrow rectilinear accurately-defined galleries 
of the catacomb. The distinction between the two is also 
plainly exhibited when for some local or private reasons an 
ancient arenaria has been transformed into a cemetery. The 
modifications required to strengthen the crumbling walls to 
support the roof and to facilitate the excavation of loculi, 
involved so much labour that, as a rule, after a few attempts, 
the idea of utilizing an old quarry for burial purposes was 
abandoned. 

Another equally erroneous idea was that these vast burial- 
places of the early Christians remained entirely concealed from 
the eyes of their pagan neighbours, and were constructed not 
only without the permission of the municipal authorities but 
without their cognizance. Nothing can be farther from the truth. 
Such an idea is justly stigmatized by Mommsen as ridiculous, and 
reflecting a discredit as unfounded as it is unjust on the imperial 
police of the capital. That .such vast excavations should have 
been made without attracting attention, and that such an im¬ 
mense number of corpses could have been carried to burial in 
perfect secrecy is utterly impossible. Nor was there any reason 
why secrecy should have been desired. The decent burial of the 
dead was a matter especially provided for by the Roman laws. 
No particular mode was prescribed. Interment was just as legal 
as cremation, and 
had, in fact, been 
universally prac¬ 
tised by the 
Romans until the 
later days of the 
repuhlic .2 The 
bodies of the 
Scipiosand Nasos 
were buried in 
still existingcata- 
combs; and if the 
Christians pre¬ 
ferred to adopt 
that which Minu- —Arenaria beneath the Cemetery of 

cius helix calls Calixtus. 

“ the better, and more ancient custom of inhumation ” 
{Octavius, c. 2), there was absolutely nothing, to quote the words 
of Northcote {Roma sotterran. pp. 56, 61), “ either in their social 
or religious position to interfere with their freedom of action. 
The law left them entire liberty, . . . and the faithful did but 
use their liberty in the way tliat suited them best, burying their 
dead according to a fashion to which many of them had been long 
accustomed, and which enabled them at the same time to follow 
in death the example of him who was also their model in life.” 
Interment in rock-hewn tombs, “ as the manner of the Jews is to 
bury,” had been practised in Rome by the Jewish settlers for a 
considerable period anterior to the rise of the Christian Church. 
A Jewish catacomb, now lost, was discovered and described by 
Bosio {Rom. sott. p. 141), and others are still accessible. They 
are to be distinguished from Christian catacombs only by the 
character of their decorations, the absence of Christian symbols 
and the language of their inscriptions. There would, therefore, 
be nothing extraordinary in the fact that a community, always 
identified in the popular heathen mind with the Jewish faith, 
should adopt the mode of interment belonging to that religion. 
Nor have we the slightest trace of any official interference with 
Christian burials, such as would render secrecy necessary or 
desirable. Their funerals were as much under the protection of 
the law, which not only invested the tomb itself with a sacred 
character, but included in its protection the area in which it 
stood, and the ceUa memoriae or chapel connected with it, as those 
of their heathen fellow-citizens, wliile the same shield would be 
thrown over the burial-clubs, which, as we learn from Tertullian 

“ Cicero is our authority for the burial of Marius, and for Sulla's 
being the first member of the Gens Cornelia whose dead body was 
burnt (He Legg. ii. aa). 
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{Apolog. r. 30), were common amonp the early Christians, as over 
those existing among the heathen population of Rome. 

We may then completely dismiss the notion of there being any 
studii'd secrecy in connexion with the early Christian cemeteries, 
and proceed to inquire into the mode of their formation. 
Tammtioe Almost without exception, they had their origin in 
' smalt burial areas, the properly of private piersons or 
of families, gradually ramifying and receiving additions of one 
subterranean storey after another as eiu h was required for inter¬ 
ments. The first step would be the acquisit ion of a plot of ground 
either by gift or purchase for the formation of a tomb. Christians 
were not beyond the jiale of the law, and their faith presented no 
hindrance to the property being secured to them in perpetuity. 
To ailapt the ground for its purpose as a cemetery, a gallery was 
run all round the area in the tufa rock at a convenient depth 
below the surface, reached by staircases at the corners. In the 
upright walls of these galleries loculi were cut as needed to receive 
the dead. When these first four galleries were full others were 
mined on the same level at right angles to them, thus gradually 
converting the whole area into a liet-work of corridors. 11 a 
family vault was required, or a burial chapel for a martyr or 
person of distinction, a small square room was excavated by the 
side of the gallery and communicating with it. When the 
original area had been mined in this way as far as was consistent 
with stability, a second storey of galleries was begun at a lower 
level, reached by a new staircase. This was succeeded by a third, 
or a fourth, and sometimes even by a fifth. When adjacent burial 
areas belonged to mnnbers of the same Christian confralernily, 
or by gift or purchase fell into the some hands, communications 
were opened between the respective cemeteries, which thus spread 
laterally, and gradually acquired that enormous extent which, 
“ even when their fabulous dimensions ore reduced to their right 
measure, form an immense work.” * 'Phis could only be executed 
by a large and powerful Christian community unimpeded by 
legal enactments or police regulations, “ a living witness of its 
immense development corresponding to the importance of the 
capital.” Hut although, as we have said, in ordinary times 
there was no necessity for secrecy, yet when the peace of the 
Church was broken by the fierce and often protracted persecutions 
of the heathen emperors, it became essential to adopt precautions 
to conceal the entrance to the cemeteries, which became the 
tempewary hiding-places of the Christian fugitives, and to baflle 
the search of their pursuers. To these stormy iteriods we may 
safely assign the alterations which may be traced in the staircases, 
which arc sometimes abruptly cut off, leaving a gap requiring 
a ladder, and the formation of secret passages communicating 
with the armartae, and through them with the open country. 

When the storms of persecution ceased and Christianity had 
become the imperial faith, the evil fruits of prosperity were not 
slow to appear. Cemetery interment became a regular trade 
in the hands of the jossores, or grave-diggers, who appear to have 
established a kind of property in the catacombs, and whose 
greed of gain led to that destruction of the religious paintings with 
which the walls were decorated, for the quarrying of fresh Inmli, 
to which we have already alluded. Monumental epitaphs record 
the purchase of a grave from the fossores, in many ca.ses during 
the lifetime of the individual, not unfrequently stating the price. 
A very curious fresco, found in the cemetery of CaUxtus, preserved 
by the engravings of the earlier investigators (IJottari, tom. ii. p. 
126, tav. 99), represents a “ fossor ” witli his lamp in his hand 
and his pick over his .shoulder, and his tools lying about him. 
Above is the inscription, “ Diogenes Fossor in Pace depositus.” 

It is unnecessary to enter on any detailed description of the 
frescoes w'hich cover the walls and ceilings of the burial-chapels in 
the richest abundance. It must suffice to say that the earliest 
examples are only to be distinguished from the mural decorations 
employed by Weir pagan contemporaries (as seen at Pompeii and 

* Moiniiiscn's cliosen example of an ancient burial-chamber, ex¬ 
tending itself into a catacomb, or gatliuring subterranean additions 
round it till a catacqpib was established, is tliat of the cemetery 
of St Doraititia, trawionallv identified with n aranddauRhter of 
Vo.spasian. and the' Eiftacomb of Santi Nereo ed Achilleo on the 
Appian and ArderaUe way. 


elsewhere) by the absence of all that was immoral or idolatrous, 
and that it was only very slowly and timidly that any distinctly 
religious representations were introduced. These were 
at first purely symbolical, meaningless to any but a 2^”'’*'' 
Christian eye, such as the Vine, the (iood Shepherd, the 
Sheep, the Fisherman, the Fish, &c. Even the personages of ancient 
mythology were pressed into the service of early Christian art, 
and Orpheus, taming the wild beasts with his lyre, symbolized 
the peaceful sway of Christ; and Ulysses, deaf to the Siren’s 
song, represented the Believer triumphing over the alluremenU; 
of sensual pleasure. The person of Christ appeared but rarely, 
and then commonly simply as the chief personage in an historical 
picture. The events depicted from the life of Christ are but 
few, and always confonn rigidly to the same traditional type. 
The most frequent are the miracle at Cana, the multiplication 
of the loaves and fishes, the paralytic carrying his bed, the healing 
of the woman with the i.ssue of blood, the raising of ].jizarus, 



Flo. 17. - Fresco Ceilinf;. (From Bosio.) 

The subjects, beginning at the top and going to the right, arc— 
(:) The paralytic carrying his (5) Jonah swallowed by the fish, 
bed. (fi) Jonah vomited forth. 

(2) The seven liaskcts full of (7) Moscs striking the rock. 

fragments. (S) Noah and the dove. 

(3) Raising of Lazarus. In the centre, the Good 

D) Daniel in the lions’ den. Shepherd. 


Zacchaeus, and the triumphal entry into Jerusalem. The 
Crucifixion, and subjects from the Passion, are never represented. 
'Hie cycle of Old 'Testament subjects is equally limited. 'The 
most common are the history of Jonah as a type of tlje Resurrec¬ 
tion, the Fall, Noah receiving tJic dove with the olive branch, 
•Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac, Moses taking off his shoes, David 
with the sling, Daniel in the lions’ den, and the Three Children 
in the fiery furnace. 'The mode of representation is alapys con¬ 
ventional, the treatment of the subject no less than itk choice 
being dictated by an authority to which the artist was compelled 
to bow. All the more valuable of these paintings have been 
produced in J. H. Parker’s scries of photographs taken in the 
catacombs by the magnesium light.''* Wilpert’s great work, in 
which these fre.scoes are reproduced in colours, now cables 
the student even better to distinguish the styles of different 
centuries and follow the course of artistic development or decay. 

Beyond Rome and its suburbs the most remarkable Christian 
catacombs are those in the vicinity of Naples, described by 
Pelliccia(Df Christ. Eccl. Pnlit. vol. iv. Dissert. 5), and in separate 
treatises by Bellerman and Schultze. Plans of them are also 
given by Agineourt in his great work on Christian art. These 

• Parker’s invaluable series of Roman photographs may be seen 
at the library of the Victoria and Albert museum, at the Ashmolean 
museum and the Bodleian library. Oxford. 
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catacombs differ materially from those of Home. They were 
certainly originally stone-quarries, and the hardness of the rock 
has made the construction practicable of wide, lofty 
tombt of spacious halls, very unlike the narrow 

NopioM. galleries and contracted chambers in the Roman 
cemeteries. The mode of interment, however, is the 
same as that practised in Rome, and the loeidi and arcosolia 
differ by little in the two. llie walls and ceilings are covered 



Fui. >8.—Fresco Celling. (From Bosio.) 

The subjects, beginning at the bottom and going to the right, are— 

(1) Moses striking the rock. (4) Abraham’s sacrifice. 

(2) Noah and the dove. (j) The miracle ol the loaves. 

(3) The three children in the furnace. 

with fresco paintinga of different dates, in some cases lying 
one over the other. This catacomb contains nn unquestionable 
example of a church, divided into a nave and chancel, with a 
rude stone altar and bishop’s seal behind it. 

At Syracuse also there are very extensive catacombs known 
as “ the Grottos of St John.” They are also figured by Agincourt, 
and described by Denon {Voyage en Sidle et Maltr) 
syrmcate. Kiihrer. There is an entire underground city with 
several storeys of larger and smaller streets, squares and cross 
ways, cut out of the roci; at the intersection of the cross ways 



Fio. J9.— Plan of the Catacombs of St John. Syracuse. 


are immense circular halls of a bottle shape, like a glass-house 
furnace, lighted by air shafts. The galleries are generally very 
narrow, furnished on each side with arched tombs, and com¬ 
municating with family sepulchral-chambers closed originally 



FjCf. 20.—J’laiiolCircular 
Hall, Catacombs of St John, 


by locked doors, the marks of the hinges and staples being still 
visible. The walls are in many places coated with stucco adorned 
with frescoes, including palms, doves, labara and other Christian 
symbols. The ground-plans (figs. 

19, 20), from Agincourt, of the 
catacomb and of one of the cir¬ 
cular halls, show how widely this 
cemetery differs in arrangement from 
the Roman catacombs. The fre¬ 
quency of blind pas.sages and of 
circular chambers will be noticed, as 
well as the very large number of 
bodies in the cruciform recesses, 
apparently amounting in one in¬ 
stance to nineteen. Agincourt re- 
marks that this cemetery gives an Syracuse.(FromAgincourt.) 
idea of a work executed with design 

and leisure, and with means very different from those at 
command in producing the catacombs of Rome.” 

licnon also describes catacombs at Malta near the ancient 
capital of the island. The passages were all cut in a close- 
grained stone, and are very narrow, with arched ceilings, 
running very irregularly, and ramifying in all direc¬ 
tions. The greater part of the tombs stand on either side of 
the galleries in square recesses (like the table-tombs of the Roman 
catacombs), and are rudely fasliioned to imitate sarcophagi. 
The interments are not nearly so numerous as in other catacombs, 
nor are there any vestiges of painting, sculpture or inscriptions. 
At Taormina in Sicily is a Saracenic catacomb, also 
figured by Agincourt. The main corridor is 12 ft. 
wide, having three or more ranges of loculi on cither side, running 
longitudinally into the rock, each originally closed by a stone 
bearing an inscription. 

Passing to Egypt, a 
small Christian catacomb 
at Alexandria is _ 
described and 
figured by de Rossi.' The 
loculi here also are set end¬ 
ways to the passage. The 
walls are abundantly deco¬ 
rated with paintings, one 
of a liturgical character. 

But the most extensive 
catacombs at Alexandria 
arc those of Egypto-Greek 
origin, from the largest of 
which, according to Strabo 
(lib. xvii. p. _ 795), the 
quarter where it is placed 
had the name of the 
Necropolis. The plan, it 
will be seen, is remarkable 
for its regularity (figs. 21, 

22). Here, too, the graves 
run endways into the rock. 

Other catacombs in the 
vicinity of the same city are described by Pocock and other 
travellers, and are figured by Agincourt. 

Subterranean cemeteries of the general character of those 
described are very frequent in all southern and eastern countries. 
A vast necropolis in the 
environs of Saida, the 
ancient Sidon, 
is described in 
Renan's Mission en Phe- 
nicie, and figured in Tho- 

boisls plates. It consists . ^ , 

nf P of annrtments 22.—Section of a Gallery in Cata- 

ot a senes ot apartments combatAlcxandria. (FromAgincourt.) 
approached by staircases, 

* Buiteiino di archaeologia eristiana, November 1864. August 
1865. See aiso/IttifAonVtVs.lxilow. 



Ptn. 21.—Plan of Catacomb at 
Alexandria. (From Agincourt.) 
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the sides pierced with sepulclirul recesses running lengthwise 
into the rock. 

The rock-hewn tombs of Etruria scarcely come under the 
category of catacomlis, in the usual sense, being rather in- 
dependent family burial-places, grouped together in 
tombMof ^ necropolis. They are, however, far too remarkable 
etmria. to be altogether pus.sod over. These sepulchres are 
usually hollowed out of the face of low cliffs on the 
side of a hill. They often rise tier above tier, and are some¬ 
times all on tile same level “ facing each other as in streets, 
and branching off laterally into smaller lanes or alleys ”; and 



Fig. 2^. -Plan of a Toinl) at Cervclri. (From Dennis.) 


occasionally forming “ a spacious square or piazza surrounded 
by tombs instead of houses ” (Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of 
Etruria, ii. 31). The construction of the tombs commonly 
keeps up the same analogy between the cities of the living and 
those of the dead. Their plan is for the most part that of a 
house, with a door of entrance and passage leading into a central 
chamber or atrium, with others of smaller size opening from it, 
each having a stone-hewn bench or triclinium on three of its 
sides, on which the_ dead, fri'quently a pair of corpses side by 
side, were laid as if at a banquet. These benches arc often 
hewn in the form of couches with pillows at one end, and the 
legs carved in relief. The ceilings have the representation of 
beams and rafters cut in the rock. In some instances arm-chairs, 
carved out of the living rock, stand between the doors of the 
chambers, and the walls above are decorated with the semblance 
of suspended shields. The walls are often covered with paintings 
in a very simple archaic style, in red and black. As a typical 
example of the Etruscan tombs we give the plan and section 
(figs. 23, 24) of the Grotta della Sedia at Cervetri from Dennis 
(PP- 3*1 35)' The tombs in some instances form subterranean 
groups more analogous to the general idea of a catacomb. Of 
this nature is the very remarkable cemetery at Poggio Gaiella, 
near Chiusi, the ancient Clusium, of a portion of the principal 
storey of which the woodcut (fig. 25) is a plan. The most re¬ 
markable of these sepulchral chamters is a large circular hall 
about 25 ft. in diameter, supported by a huge cylindrical pillar 



Fjg. 24.—Section of the Tomb of the Scats and Shields, Cervetri. 

(From Dennis.) 

hewn from the rock. Opening out of this and the other chambers, 
and connecting them together, are a series of low winding passages 
or cuniadi, just large enough for a man to creepithrough on all 
fours. No plausible suggestion has been offered as to the purpose 
df these mysterious burrows, which cannot fail to remind us of 
the labyrinth which, according to Varro’s description as quoted 
by Pliny (Hist, Nat. lib. xxxvi. c. 19, § 4), was the distinguishing 
mark of Porsena’s tomb, and which have led some adventurous 
archaeologists to identify this sepulchre with that of the great 
king of Etruria (Dennis, m.s., pp. 393 ff.). (E. v. ; O. M. D.) 


Mod^n Discovmes .—In 1873 was discovered, near the ceme¬ 
tery of St Domitilla, the semi-subterranean basilica of Santi 
Nereo ed Achilleo, 100 ft. by 60 ft. This is now covered with a 
roof, and the fallen columns have been raised up. The lower 



Fig. 25.—Plan of a portion of the principal .storey in the Pocciu 
uajella. (From Dennis.) 


part of a pillar, which once supported a baldachino over ihe altar, 
still preserves the name Acilleu-s, and beneath it a bas-relicl 
of the martyr, with his hands bound, receiving his death-blow 
from the exeaitioner. The base of a similar column has only 
feet in the .same attitude, and probably bore the name Nerep.s. 
In a grave in the apse was found a large ^agment of an inscrip¬ 
tion, composed hy Pope Damasus, but set up by his successor 
Siricius, which, from the note-book of a Salzburg pilgrim of the 
8th century, can be completed thus :— 

Militiac nomen dcdcrant sacviim 
Officium paritcr spcctanlcs juss 
I'raeceptis pulsante mctu servi 
Mira Iklcs renim subilo posue 
Conyersi lugiuiit duels impia custr 
Projiciunt clypeos faleras tcl 
Confess! gaudent Christi portay 
Creditc per Damasum possit quid 

Ncreus (see Rom. xvi. 15) and Achilleus, said to have been 
baptized by St Peter, refused to do the bidding of Domitian as 
praetorians, and entering the service of Flavia Domitilla, suffered 
martyrdom with their mistress Petronilla, of the Aurelian family 
closely connected with the Flavii, and the spiritual daughter of 
St Peter, who was buried in a sarcophagus with the inscription 

AVRELIAB ■ CETRONILLAE • FIL • UVLCISSIMAE 

Tliis is now in St Peter’s, but was probably originally behind the 
apse of this basilica, for there is a fresco of her in an arcosolium, 
with a matron named Veneranda. The original entrance to the 
cemetery leads directly into a spacious corridor with no loculi, 
but recesses for sarcophagi, and decorations of the classical style 
of the 2nd century. From this a wide staircase leads directly 
down to a chamber, discovered in March 1881, of a very early 
date. _ Within an arcosolium is a tablet set up by “ Aurelius 
Ampliatus and his son Gordian, to Aurelia Bonifatia, his in¬ 
comparable wife, a woman of true chastity, who lived 25 years, 

2 months, 4 days, and 2 hours.” The letters are of the 2nd 
century ; but above the arcosolium was found a stone with 
great letters, 5 or 6 in. high: “ Ampuati, the tomb of Ampli¬ 
atus.” Now Ampliatus is a servile name: how comes it to be 
set up with such distinction in the sepulchre of the Elavii ? 
Romans xvi. 8 supplies the answer: “ Salute Ampliatus, most 
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beloved to me in the Lord,” De Rossi thinks the identification 
well grounded {BulUttino, i88i, p. 74). Epitaphs of members 
of the Flavian family have been found here, and others stating 
that they are put up “ Ex induloentia fi.aviae domitili.ae 
VESPASiANi NEPTis.” So that de Rossi did not hesitate to com¬ 
plete an inscription on a broken stone thus :— 

Sepalc y»vM I 
Flavi / oKVM I » 



De Rossi began his excavations in the cemetery of Santa 
I’riscilla in 1851, but for thirty years nothing but what had been 
described by Bosio came to light. In 1880 he unearthed a portion 
near the Cappella Greca, and found galleries that had not been 
touched since they were filled in during the Diocletian perse¬ 
cution. The loculi were intact and the epitaphs still in their 
places, so that “ they form a kind of museum, in which the 
development, the formulae, and the symbolic figures of Christian 
epigraphy, from its origin to the end of the 3rd or 4th century, 
can be notified and contemplated, not in artificial specimens 
as in the Lateran, but in the genuine and living reality of their 
original condition ” {BuUetl., 1884, p. 68). Many of the names 
mentioned in St Paul’s Epistles arc found here: Phoebe, Prisea, 
Aquilius, Felix Ampliatus, Epenetus, Olympias, Onesimus, 
I’hilemon, Asyncritus, Lucius, Julia, Caius. Timotheus, Tychicus, 
Crescens, Urbanus, Hermogenes, Tryphaena and Trypho(sa) 
on the same stone. Petrus, a very rare name in the catacombs, 
is found here several times, both in Greek and in Latin. The 
neighbouring Coemeierium Oslrianum was anciently known as 
“ Fans S. Petri," “ uhi Petrus baptizavit," “ ubi Petrus prius 
sedit." Tills cemetery derives its name from Priscilla, mother 
of Pudens, who is said to have given hospitality to St Peter the 
Apostle. We are reminded of St Paul, and of his friends Aquilu 
and Prisea, by a monument erected by an imperial freedman 
who was PRAEPOSiTVS TABERNACVI.ORVM — chief tentmaker. 
In 1888 a corridor was discovered which had at one time been 
isolated from the rest of the cemetery. It had no loculi, but 
recesses in the wall to receive sarcophagi. At the end of the 
corridor there was a large cliamber, 23 ft. by 13 ft., once lined 
with marble and the ceiling covered with mosaic, a few fragments 
of which still remain. The only tomb here was a sarcophagus, 
of which the broken front bears the letters which show it to have 
been the epitaph of one of the Acilian family :— 

ACIt.IO OLAUKIONI FII.IO 

1 n the vicinity are fragments of the epitaphs of Manius Acilius 
and Priscilla, of QuintiH Acilius and Caia Acilia in Greek, 
another Greek inscription “ Acilius Rufmus mayest thou live 
in God.” After careful examination of the nine Acilii, who were 
consuls, De Rossi concludes that this was the resting-place of 
that Acilius Glabrio, consul with Trajan, A.p. 91, who in Ae 
year of his consulate was compelled by Doroitian to hght with 
beasts in the arena, and then banished and put to death in 95. 
The question of his Christianity seems settled by the discovery 
of the sepulchre of these Christian Acilii. From this crypt a 
staircase led up to the basilica in which Pope Silvester was 
buried, and the whole plan of which was laid bare by De Rossi. 
The tomb of St Silvester could be identified, and that of Pope 
Siricius “ at his feet,” as the pilgrim noted {BulleU., 1890, 
pp. 106-119). 

Just before de Rossi’s death, Mgr Wilpert discovered in the 
Cappella Greca a painting of the “ Fractio Panis ” or eucharistic 
feast, which he cleansed from the dust with which it had been 
covered. The picture of the Blessed Virgin and Child, which de 
Rossi ascribed to the 2nd, if not to the ist century, has received 
an unexpected proof of its antiquity. In 1890 the floor of the 
gallery in which it stands was excavated, and another floor was 
found to be 6 ft. below its supposed level. The loculi in this lower 
portion were intact, with inscriptions of the 2nd century still in 
their places, provii^ that the niche in which that picture was 
painted must have been considerably older than the lowering of 
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the floor. A flight of iron steps enables the visitor now to examine 
this venerable specimen of early Christian art. 

After the death of de Rossi, one of his pupils, H. Stevenson, 
since dead, discovered in 1896 a small subterranean basilica in 
the catacomb of Santi Pietro e MarcelHno on the Via Labicana, 
with pious acclamations on the plaster similar to those in the 
Papal crypt in St Calixlus. Near the well-known subterranean 
chapel in the Coemeterium Ostrianum was discovered by Mgr 
Crostarosa, in 1877, another chapel, in which Signor Armellini 
found traces of St Emerontiana, foster-sister of St Agnes. Near 
this a whole region of galleries has been brought to light with 
loctdi intact. 

Explorations conducted in the cemetery of Domitilla in 1897- 
1898 brought to light a fine double crypt with frescoes represent¬ 
ing Christ seated between six male and female saints; also an 
inscription relating to a new saint (Eulalius) in a cubiculum of 
the 3rd century. In 1899-1900 were discovered two opposite 
cubicula in the catacomb of Santi Pietro e Marcellino. Those 
were unknown to Bosio, and are both covered with frescoes, the 
vault being in one case decorated with the scene which represents 
Christ seated among the apostles and pronouncing sentence upon 
the defunct. An inscription discovered in 1900 on the site of the 
ancient cemetery of St Ciriaca, and dating from a.o. 405, states 
that one Kuiyalus bought a site ad mensam beati martyris 
Laurentii from a certain jossor whose name has been erased. 
This is interesting as an example of what was known as memoriae 
damnatio or the blotting out of a name on account of some 
dishonourable action. From the end of the 4th to the first half 
of the 5th century, the fossores had the privilege of selling sites, 
which frequently led to grave abuses. In 1901-1902 excavations 
in the cemetery of Santa Priscilla, near Utc Cappella Greca, 
revealed a polygonal chamber. This may have originally been 
the nymphaeum of the great villa of the Acilii Glabriones, the 
hypogaeum of which was discovered by de Rossi near this spot in 
1888. It may have been used as a burial-place for martyrs, and 
Professor Marucchi is inclined to sec in it the sepulchral chapel 
of Pope Marcellinus, who died in a.d. 304 during the persecutions 
of Diocletian. In 1902, in that part of the Via Ardeatina which 
passes between the cemeteries of Calixtus and Domitilla, was 
discovered a crypt with frescoes and the sanctuary of a martyr: 
it is thought that this, rather than a neighbouring crypt brought 
to light in 1897, may prove to be the sepulchral crypt of SS. 
Marcus and Marcellianus. In a cubiculum leading out of a 
gallery in the vicinity there was also discovered an interesting 
impression in plaster of an inscription of the mother of Pope 
Damasus, beginning: 

HIC DAMASI MATER POSVIT LAVRENiTIA MEMBRA]. 

In the same year building operations in the Via di Sant’ Orrofrio 
reveled the presence of catacombs beneath the foundations: 
examination of the loculi showed that no martyrs or illustrious 
persons were buried here. 

In 1903 a new cemetery with frescoes came to light on the Via 
Latina, considered by Marucchi to have belonged to a heretical 
sect. In the same year the Jewish cemetery on the Via Portuense, 
known to Bosio but since forgotten, was rediscovered. The 
subterranean basilica of SS. Felix and Adauctus, discovered by 
Boldetti and afterwards choked up with ruins, was cleared again : 
the crypt, begun by Damasus and enlarged by Siricius, contains 
frescoes of the 6th-7th centuries. 

A good plan of tlie catacombs at Albano (at the 15th milestone 
of the Appian way), discovered by Boldetti and described by de 
Rossi, has been published by Muracchi (Nuovo Bulletino di 
archeologia cristiana, 1902, pp. 8g ff.). In 1904 a small sub¬ 
terranean cemetery was discovered at Anagnia. Catacombs 
have also been recently discovered on the site of Hadrumetum 
near Sousse in Tunisia. (-pw. R. B.; O. M. D.) 

Aoihoritibs.— The classical work on the catacombs of Rome is 
G. B. De Rossi's Roma sotterranea. on which most of the accounts 
in other languages than Italian have been based. The fine volume 
by Mgr Wilpert. Le Pitture delte catacombe romane (Rome, 1903). 
in which all the important frescoes are reproduced in colours, is to 
be regarded as an addition to the Roma soUerrattea. All new 
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Uiscoveries maili' liy llic active Commissiuiie di axheologia sacra are 
chronicled with a> little delay as possible in the A'koto Bulletino dc 
archcnhifjta iristiuHa published in Rome. 

Till’ most recent accounts ol the catacombs are to lx- found in the 
following hooks;—Armclhni. (iUAntichi CrmiUiri crisUani di lioma t 
d’ Hahn (Rome, 1803); O. Alarucchi, Le Catacambe nmiaae (Rome, 
1903 : also translateil into I’'ieneh), Alaiiitulc di epigrapa cristiana 
(Sliian, 1004); M. Besnier, Les Catacombes de Home (ikiris, 1000). 

Among the older works are ; Bosio. Himta SoUerranea, Severano's 
edition (1032), and Annghi's edition (1051) ; iJoldetti, Osservazioni 
Hffoa i linnteri dri saoti martin (Rome, 1720) ; Bottan, Sculture ti 
pUture Sttgir, Ac. (Rome. i737--iy54) ; Seroiix d’.Agineourt, Hi.stuire 
dc I'ari pat Irs motinriiciits (Pans. 1823 ; Clerman ed.. 1840) ; G. 
.Marchi, Ahmnmrnti deltc nrli t ristiaae prtmitit’c (Rome. 1844); Raoul 
Rocliette, 'Jablfau drs latatombcs de Home (2nd ed., Baris, 1833) ; 
I’enel, Les Catacombes de Home (Paris, 1S55) —a sumptuous folio 
W'ork, but not always accurate ; Roller, Lcs Catatombes de Home 
(I’.iris, 1881) ; V. Schultze, Dtc Kotakombni (Leipzig, 1882). 

Works written in English ,ire; Northcote and Brownlow, Homa 
sotterrama (London, 18(19; based upon de Rossi);; Wharton 
Marriott. The Testtrmmy ttf the Catacombs (Umdon, 1870) ; J. H. 
Barker, J he Arihaeologv of Home: the Cataiombs •, Smith and 
riux'thani, Dirtiottaiy of Chnstiati Aiitirfitities, s.v. "Catacombs ” ; 
R. Lanciani, Pagan and Christian Home (London. 1892) ; W. Lowry. 
Christian Art amt Anhaeotogv, ch. 11. (London, 1901; a usetui 
introduction to the subject) ; H. Gee. " The Church in the Cata¬ 
combs," in W', Lefroy's Jo’ctnies in Ecclesiastiiat History (189b) ; 
Th. Mommsen, in the Contempotary Heview, May 1871. 

Accounts of the catacombs will also be found in the encyclopaedias 
and manuals published under the following names: Martignv, 
Berate, !•'. X. Kraus {Heatencyklopadie and Oeschichte der ehrtstlichen 
Kaiist), Reusens, V. Schultze and C. M. Kaullmann, and in tlie large 
new Dictionnaire d'anheologie chtftienne et liturgie, published at 
I’aris under the editorship of Dorn F. Cabrol. 

The catacombs at Naples are doscrilied in C. F. Bellermann, Ober 
die dltesten 1 kristlichen Hegrdbnisstdtten und hesonders die Kala- 
komben eu Neapet (Hamburg, 1839) ; Armellini, as above, and 
V. Sebultzi', Die Kotahomben von San Gennaro dei Poiieri in Neapet 
(Jena. 1877). 

For the catacombs in Malta, A. ,\. Caniana, Ancient Pagan Tombs 
and Christian Cemeteries in the Islands of Malta (Malta, 1898), and 
.A. Mayr, " Die altchnstlicheii Begrabnisstatten auf Malta," in 
Homisihe Qnartalschrift, vol. sv. jij). 2it> and 352 (Rome, T901). 
may be consulted. 

The lullest account of the Sicilian catacombs is given by J. Fiihrer. 
Forschungen ziii iticilia sottcrraiie.a (Munich, 1897); and D. C. 
liarrecca, /.<i Catacomhe di Sun Giovaiiitt in Siracusa (Syracuse.jiijoti). 

,A catacomb of the 5th century, discovered at Ki'rtch in Soiitli 
Russia, is described b'v J. Kulakovsky in Materials for Hiissiati 
Archaeology (St Betersburg, i8ofi; a publication of the Russian 
Imperial Archaeological Commission), but it is written in Russian, 
as also is the account by V. laitysbev, in Vtzaiilicshi Vremznmh, 
vol. VI. pp. 337 ff. (St Betersburg, 1899). 

The catacombs at Hadrunielum (Sousse) are descntied by .A. F. 
Leynard, I.ts Catacombes d'Hadrvmdte, deuxifme campagne de fimittes 
(1904-11103). See also Heeue Tvnisienite (1903). p, 250. 

For the catacombs of Alexandria. Neroutsos Bev, I.'Ancienne 
AleMiiidrie, may be consulted 111 addition to de Rossi’s article 
mentioned in the text. (O. Al. D.) 

CATAFALQUE (a word of unknown origin, occurring in various 
forms in many European languages, meaning a funeral scaffold 
or temporary stage), a movable structure of wood sometimes 
riclily decorated, erected temporarily at funeral ceremonies 
in a church to receive the coffin or effigy of the deceased; also 
an ojjcn hearse or funeral car. 

CATALANI, ANGELICA (1780-1849), Italian opera-singer, 
daughter of a tradesman at Sinigaglia, was educated at the 
convent of Santa Lucia at (luhbio, where her magnificent 
soprano voice, of extraordinary compass and purity, soon 
became famous. In 1795 she made her d6but on the stage at 
Venice, and from (hat moment evert- impresario in Europe was 
anxious to engage her. for nearly thirty years she sang at all 
the great houses, receiving very large fees ; her first appearance 
in London being at the King's theatre in i8o(i. She remained 
in England, a prima donna without a serious rival, for .seven 
years. Then she was given the management of (he opera in 
Paris,but this resulted in financial failure,owing to the incapacity 
and extravagance of her husband. Captain 'Valabr^gue, whom 
she married in 1806. But her continental tours continued to 
be enormously successful, until she retired in 1828. She settled 
at Florence in 1830, where she founded a free singing school for 
girls ; and her charity and kindness were unbounded. She died 
of cholera in Paris on the 12th of June 1849. 


CATALEPSY (from Gr. KaruAi/^is, a seizure), a term applied 
to a nervous affection characterized by the sudden suspension 
of sensation and volition, accompanied with a peculiar rigidity 
of the whole or of certain muscles of the body. The subjects 
of catalepsy arc in most instances females of highly nervous 
temperament. The exciting cause of an attack is usually mental 
emotion operating either suddenly, as in the case of a fright, or 
more gradually in the way of prolonged depression. The symp¬ 
toms presented vary hi different cases, and even in the same indi¬ 
vidual in different attacks. Sometimes the typical features of the 
disease are exhibited in a state of complete insensibility, together 
with a statue-like appearance of the body which will retain 
any attitude it may be made to assume during the continuance 
of the attack. In this condition the whole organic and vital 
functions appear to be reduced to the lowest possilile limit 
consistent with life, and to such a degree as to simulate actual 
death. At other times considerable mental excitement will 
accompany the cataleptic symptoms, and the patient will sing 
or utter passionate exclamations during' the fit, being all the 
while quite unconscious. 'I'he attack may be of short duration, 
passing off within u few minutes. Itmay, however, last for many 
hours, and in some rare instances persist for several days ; and 
it is conceivable that in such cases the appearances presented 
might be mistaken for real death, as is alleged to have occasion¬ 
ally happened. Catalepsy belongs to the class of functional 
nervous disorders (see Muscle and Nerve : Patiwlogy) in which 
morbid physical and psychical conditions are mixed up. Al¬ 
though it is said to occur in persons in perfect health, uireful 
inquiry will u.sually reveal some departure from the normal state, 
as is shown liy the greater number of the recorded cases. More 
particularly is this true of females, in whom some form of 
menstrual derangement is generally found to have preceded 
the cataleptic affection. Catalepsy is sometimes associated with 
epilepsy and with grave forms of mental disease. In ordinary 
cases, however, the mental phenomena bear close resemblance 
to those witnessed in hysteria. In many of the subjects of 
catalepsy there appears to be a remarkable weakness of the ivill, 
whereby the tendency to lapse into the cataleptic state is not 
resisted but rather in some measure encouraged, and attacks 
may thus be induced by the most trivial circumstances. 

CATALOGUE (a Fr. adaptation of the Gr. Kard\oyos. a register, 
from KOToAfycie, to enrol or pick out), a list or enumeration, 
generally in alphabetical order, of persons, things, &c., and 
particularly of the contents of a museum or library-. A catalogue 
raisonnee is such a list classified according to siilijeels or on some 
other ba.sis, with short explanations and notes. (Sec also articles 
Bihliooraphy and Bibliology, and Libraries.) 

CATALONIA {CalaluM), a captairifey-general, and formerly 
a province of Spain, formerly also a principality of the crown 
of Aragon ; bounded on the N. by the Pyrenees, W. by Aragon, 
■S. by Valencia, and E. by the Mediterranean Sea. Pop. (1900) 
1,966,382; area, 12,427 sq. m. The triangular territory of 
Catalonia forms the north-eastern corner of the Iberian Peninsula. 
A full account of the physical features, and of tlie modern 
development of commerce, communications, &c., in this area 
is given in the articles on the four provinces Barcelona, Gerona, 
I..^ridaand Tarragona, into which Catalonia was divided in 1833. 

The coast, which is partly sandy, partly rocky, extends about 
240 m. ; its chief harbours arc those of the capital, Barcelona, 
of Mataro, of Ro-sas and of Tarragona. The surface is much 
broken by spurs of the Pyrenees, the direction of which is 
generally south. Running south-west to north-east, and united 
on the north with one of the off.sets of the Pyrenees, is (he range 
of the Sierra I.lena, which bisects Catalonia, and forms its 
central watershed. The principal rivers are the Ter, the Llobre- 
gat, and the Ebro {q.v,\ which all run into the Mediterranean. 
None of them is navigable. The climate, in spite of frequent 
mists and rains, sudden changes of temperature, and occasional 
great mid-day heat, is healthy and favourable to vegetation. 
The dwarf-pAlm, orange, lime, and olive grow in the warmer 
tracts : and on the higher grounds the thorn-apple, pomegranate, 
myrtle, esparto and heaths flourish. There is much woodland. 
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bul meadows and pastures arc rare. Maize, millet, rye, flax, 
liquorire and fruits of all sorts—especially nuts, almonds, 
oranges, figs, walnuts and chestnuts—^are produced. Wheat 
sufficient for one-fourth of the population is grown, and the vine 
is extensively cultivated. Few cattle, but numbers of sheep, 
goals and swine are reared. Game is plentiful, and the fisheries 
on the coast are excellent. The wines arc for the most part 
rough and strong, though some are very good, especially when 
matured. They arc much used to adulterate those of C)porto, 
or, after -undergoing the blending operation termed rampage, 
are passed off as Bordeaux wines in b'rance. 'J'he best of them, 
priorato, is chiefly known in England under the disguise of 
second or third rate port; it was much used in the military 
hospitals of America during the Civil War. 

The ('atalonians are a frugal, sharp-witted, and industrious 
people, having much national pride, and a strong revolutionary 
spirit. 'J'hcy arc distinct in origin from the other inhabitants of 
Spain, from whom they differ in their dialect and costume. In 
their great energy and their love of enterprise they resemble Uic 
Basques. Irrigation, careful husbandry and railroad communica¬ 
tions have much developed the resources of their country, in 
themselves excellent; and there are many manufacturing towns 
and industrial establishments. 

Catalonia was one of the first of the Homan possessions in 
Spain, and formed the north-eastern portion of Hispania 
'larraconensis. About 470 it was occupied by the Alans and 
Goths. It was conquered by the Moors in 712, but these invaders 
were in turn dispossessed by tlic Spaniards and the troops of 
('harlemagne in 788. Catalonia was subsequently ruled by 
French counts, who soon, however, made themselves indc-ixmdcnt 
of France. By the marriage of Count Raymond Berenger IV. 
of Barcelona with I’ctronilla of Aragon, (iatalonia became 
annexed to Aragon ; but this union was frequently severed. 
In 1640, when Philip IV. attempted to deprive Catalonia of its 
rights and privileges, it gave itself up to Louis XITI. of P'rance. 
It was restored to Spain in 1650, and was once more occupied by 
the LVench from j6q4 to 1697. Under Philip V. Catalonia, in 
1714, was deprived of its cortes and liberties. From 1808 to 
1813 it was held by P’rance. It was the scene of civil war in 1823, 
and of importiint revolutionary operations in the Carliiit wars. 

'J'he liistoi'y and literature of Catalonia have lieen closely studied, 
and in many cases tlic results of research are publushcd in the Catalan 
language. See Cataluna, sus tnimumeiilos y arles, su nahiialeza c 
hUmria (2 vols. of the illustrated series T'spunn), by P. Pifferrer, 
F. Pi Margall, and A. A. Pijoan (Barcelona, 1884) ; Hisloria de 
Cataluna, i>y V. Balaguer (ii vols., Madrid, l88f), &c.) ; Hisioria 
tie Cataluna, by A. Hori y Fontest 4 (Baitclona, i8y8) ; Orinitws 
hiMnuis de Culnluftu, by J. Balari y Jovany (Barcelona, iSgu) ; 
Colei'tio dell mmiitgraflas de Catalunva, by J. Reig y Vilardell (Barce¬ 
lona. i8<)o) ; Histotia del derecho en Catalonia, Mallorca y Valencia, 
by B, Oliver (Madrid, 1876-1880) ; and Antigua marina catalana, 
by l\ de Bofarull y Sans (Barcelona, 1898). The Jievista'catalana 
(Catalan Review), published at Barcelona from 1889. contains many 
valuable fiapers on local affairs. See also Spain : sections Language, 
Literature and History, and Barcelona. 

CAT ALFA, in botany, a genus bcloi^ing to the family Bignoni- 
aceae and containing about ten species in America and eastern 
Asia. The best known is Catalpa bignonioides, a native of the 
eastern United States which is often cultivated in parks and 
gardens. It is a stately tree with large heart-shaped pointed 
leaves and panicles of white bell-shaped flowers streaked with 
yellow and brown purple. 

CATALYSIS (from the Gr. Kara., down, and kvtiv, to loosen), 
in chemistry, the name given to chemical actions brought about 
by a substance, termed the “ catalyst,” which is recovered 
unchanged after the action. The tenn was introduced by 
Berzelius, who first studied such reactions. It is convenient to 
divide catalytic actions into two groups :—(1) when the catalyst 
first combines with one of the reaction components to form a 
compound which immediately reacts with the other components, 
the catalyst being simultaneously liberated, and free to react 
with more of the undecomposed first component ; and (2), when 
the catalyst apparently reacts by mere contact. The theory of 
catalysis is treated under Chemical Action; in this article 
mention will be made of some of the more interesting examples. 
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A familiar instance of a catalytic action is witnessed when a 
mixture of potassium chlorate and manganese dioxide is heated 
to 350°, oxygen being steadily liberated, and the manganese 
dioxide being unchanged at the end of the reaction. The action 
may be explained as follows :—part of the chlorate reacts with 
the manganese dioxide to form potassium permanganate, 
chlorine and oxygen, the chlorine subsequently reacting with 
the permanganate to produce manganese dioxide, potassium 
chloride and oxygen, thus 

2KCIO3 + 2 MnOo - 2 KMnO^ -I- CL -i O. - 2 KC 1 -f 2 MnO„ -f liO... 

This explanation is supported by the facts that traces of chlorine 
are present in the gas, and the pink permanganate can be 
recognized when little dioxide is used. Other oxides bring about 
the same decomposition at temperatures lielow that at which 
the chlorate yields oxygen when heated alone; but since such 
substances as kaolin, platinum black and some other finely 
powdered compounds exercise the .same effect, it follows that the 
explanation given above is not quite general. Another example 
is Deacon’s process for the manufacture of chlorine by passing 
hydrochloric acid gas mixed with air over heated bricks which 
had been previously impregnated with a copper sulphate solution. 
The nitrous gases employed in the ordinary chamber process of 
manufacturing sulphuric acid also act catalytically. Mention 
may be made of the part played by water vapour in conditioning 
many chemical reactions. Thus sodium will not react with dry 
chlorine or diy oxygen ; carbon, sulphur and phosphorus will 
not bum in perfeelly dry oxygen, neither does nitric oxide give 
red fumes of the peroxide. In organic chemistry many catalytic 
actions are met with. In the class of reaction known as “ con¬ 
densations,” it may be found that the course of the reaction is 
largely dependent upon the nature of some substance which 
acts catalytically. One of the roost important is the Fricdel 
and Cruft’s reaction, in which an aromatic compound combines 
with an alkyl haloid in the presence of aluminium, zinc or 
ferric chloride. It seems in this, as in other cases, that addition 
compounds are first formed which subsequently react with the 
re-formation of the catalyst. The formation of benzoin from 
benzaldchyde in the pre.sence of potassium cyanide is another 
example ; this action has been investigated by G. Bredig and 
Stern (Zetl. Kkklrochem., 1904, jo, p. 582). 

The second class of catalytic actions, viz. those occasioned 
by the presence of a metal or some other substance which under¬ 
goes no change, is of especial interest, and has received much 
attention. The accelerating influence of a dean platinum plate 
on the rate of combination of hydrogen and oxygen was studied 
by Faraday. He found tlmt with the pure gases the velocity 
of reaction increased until the mixture exploded. The presence 
of minute quantities of carbon monoxide, carbon disulphide, 
sulphuretted hydrogen and hydrochloric acid inhibited the 
action ; in the case of the first two ga-ses, there is no alteration 
of the platinum .surface, .since the plate brings about combination 
when removed to an atmo.sphere of pure hydrogen and oxygen ; 
with the last two gases, however, the surface is altered, since 
the plate will not occasion the combination when placed in the 
pure gases. M. Bodenstein {Zeit. phys. Chem,, 1904, 46, p. 725) 
showed that combination occurs with measurable velocity at 
ordinary temperatures in the presence of compact platinum. 
More energetic combination is ob.served if the metal be finely 
divided, as, for instance, by immersing asbestos fibres in a 
solution of platinum chloride and strongly heating. The 
“ spongy ” platinum so formed brings about the combination 
of ammonia and oxygen to form water and nitric acid, of nitric 
oxide and hydrogen to form ammonia (see German Patent, 1905, 
157,287), and of sulphur dioxide and oxygen to form sulphur 
trioxide. The lost reaction, which receives commercial applica¬ 
tion in the contact process of sulphuric acid manufacture, was 
studied by M. Bodenstein and W. Pohl (Zeil. Elektroehem., 
1905, II, p. 373), who found that the equilibrium followed the 
law of mass-action (see also F. W. Kiister, Zeit. anorg. Chem., 
1904, 42, p. 453, R. Lucas, Zeil. Elektroehem., 1905, 11, p. 457). 
Other metals, such as nickel, iron, &c., can also react as catalysts. 
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The use of finely divided nickel (obtained by reducing the oxide 
in a current of pure hydrogen at a temperature of 350°) has been 
carefully studied by P. Sabatier and J. 11 . Senderens ; a summary 
of their results is given in the Ann. Chim. Phys., 1905 (viii.) 4, 
PP- 3 1 y- 4 SS- Of especial interest is the condensation of acetylene. 
If this gas mixed with hydrogen be passed over the reduced 
nickel in the cold, the temperature may rise to as high as 150°, 
the acetylene disappearing and becoming replaced by a substance 
like petroleum. If the nickel be maintained at 200“, and the 
gases circulated for twenty-eight hours, a product, condensible 
to a yellow liquid having a beautiful fluorescence and boiling 
at 45“, is obtained. This substance closely resembles ordinary 
J’cnnsylvanian petroleum. If acetylene be passed alone over 
nickel heated to 2oo°-30o“, a mixture, boiling at 6o'’-7o‘’ and 
having a green colour by diffused and a red by transmitted light, 
was obtained. This substance closely resembles Caucasian 
petroleum. The dccomj)ositit)n of carbon monoxide according 
to the reaction SCO^C + CO^ is purely catalytic in the presence 
of nickel and cobalt, and also in the presence of iron, so long 
as the amount of carbon dioxide present does not exceed a certain 
amount (R. Schenck and W. Heller, Ber., 3905, 38, pp. 2132, 
2130). It is of interest that finely divided aluminium and 
magnesium decompose methane, ethane, and ethylene into 
carbon and hydrogen in the same way as nickel. Charctml at 350“ 
also reacts catalytically; for example, .Senderens found that 
ethyl alcohol was decomposed by animal charcoal into methane, 
ethylene, hydrogen, carbon monoxide and a little carbon dioxide, 
and propyl alcohol gave propylene, ethane, carbon monoxide 
and liydrogen, w'hile G. Lemoine obtained from ethyl alcohol 
and wood charcoal a mixture of acetaldehyde and hydrogen. 

CATAMARAN (a Tamil word, from catta, to tie, and maram 
wood), a surf-troat or raft used by the natives of Madras and along 
the foromandel Coast in India. It is usually made of three tree 
trunks lashed together, the centre trunk being the lai^cst and 
longest, and having one end bent upward to form a kind of prow, 
(’atamarans of a larger size are in use in the West Indies and 
South America. The name is also given lo two boats lashed 
together. Apparently through an erroneous connexion with cat, 
the name has been applied to a noisy .scolding woman. 

CATAMARCA, an Andean province of the Argentine Republic, 
lying V\'. of Santiago del F.stero and Tucuman and extending to 
the Chilean frontier, with Los Andes and Salta on the N., Cordoba 
on the S.K., and Rioja on the S. Pop. (1895) qo.ibi ; (1904, 
estimate) 103,082 ; area, 47,531 sq. m. The surface of the 
province is extremely broken, the Andes forming its western 
boundary, and the Aconquija, Ancaste, Amlsato, Gulampaja 
and other ranges tmversing it from north to south. It is com¬ 
posed very largely of high plateaus with a general slope southward 
broken by a few fertile t-alleys. The greater part of the province 
is arid and barren, being sheltered from the moist, eastern winds 
by the high mountain iwrriers of Aconquija and Ancaste. The 
rivers are small, and some of them are lost in the barren, sandy 
wastes. Others, especially in the foothills of the high sierras, 
are utilized to irrigate the fertile valleys. The climate of some 
of the low, sheltered valleys is extremely hot and unhealthy, 
but on the open plateaus it is peculiarly dry and bracing and 
is probably beneficial in the treatment of pulmonary diseases. 
The mineral resources of the province include gold, silver, copper, 
lead, nickel, iron, coal and malachite, but of these only copper 
and silver are mined, and these chiefly in the Andalgald district. 
.Salt deposits also exist, but arc worked only to a limited extent. 
Cereals, alfalfa and fruit are grown. Large numbers of cattle, 
fattened in the alfalfa fields of PucarA, Tinogasta and Copaca- 
kana, are driven into northern Chile across the San Francisco 
pass (13,124 ft. above sea level) and mules arc bred for the 
llolivian market. Wine of an excellent quality is produced 
and exported. Tanning leather is another industry of the 
province, some of the trees growing in the Catamarca forests lieing 
rich in tannin. Catamarca is traversed by the Northern Central 
railway between Cordoba and the city of Catamarca, its capital, 
which passes around the southern extremity of the Sierra de 
Ancaste and makes a long detour to Chumbicha, near the Rioja 


frontier. The more important towns, after Catamarca, the 
capital, are AndalgalA and Tinogasta with populations (esti¬ 
mated, 1904) of 5000 to 6000 each. Belen is the oldest Spanish 
settlement in the province and was founded in 1550, being called 
Barco at first. The population is largely mixed with Indian 
blood. 

CATAMARCA (San Pernando de Catamareo), capital of I he 
above province on the Rio del Valle de Catamarca, 230 m. (318 
m. by rail) N.N.W. of Cordoba. Pop. (189^5) 739V; (1905, 
ptimate) 8000, with a large percentage of mestizos. Catamarca 
is connected by railways with Rioja and Patquia and with 
Cordoba. The city stands in a narrow, picturesque valley at the 
foot of the Sierra de Ambato, 1772 ft. above sea level. The 
valley is highly fertile, partially wooded, and produces fruit in 
abundance, wine and some cereals. In the city are flour mills 
and tanneries, and among its exports arc leather, fruit, wine, 
flour, and a curious embroidery for which the women of Cata¬ 
marca have long been famous. There is a fine church, 220 by 90 
ft., and a national college occupies the old Merced convent. The 
alameda is one of the prettiest in the Argentine Republic, having 
a reservoir of two acres surrounded by shrubbery and walks. 
Catamarca was founded in 1685 by Fernando de Mendoza 
because the town of Chacra, the former provincial capital, a few 
miles north of Catamarca, had been found unhealthy and subject 
to inundations. Previous to the selection of Chacra as the 
provincial capital, the seat of government was at .San Juan de 
Londres, founded in 1558 and named after the capital of England 
by order of Philip II. in honour of his marriage with Queen Mary, 
The arid surroundings of Londres led to its partial abandonment 
and it is now a mere village. Cholla, a suburb of Catamarca, is 
inhabited wholly by Calchaqui Indians, a remnant of the original 
inhabitants of this region. 

CATANIA (Gr. Kalane, Rom. Catina '), a city and episcopal 
see of Sicily, the chief town of the province of Catania, on the 
cjist coast, 59 m. by rail S. of Messina, and 151 m. by rail .S.K. of 
Palermo (102 m. direct). Pop. (1881) 100,417 ; (1905) 157,722. 
The principal buildings are handsome, and the main streets, 
meeting in the Piazza del Duomo, are fine. The cathedral of 
S. .^atha, containing the relics of the saint, retains its three 
original Norman apses (1091), but is otherwise a large baroque 
edifice. The monument of Don P'errando d'Acunca, a Sp.anish 
viceroy of Sicily, is a fine early Renaissance work (1494). In the 
west portion of the town is the huge Benedictine abbey of S. 
Nicola (now suppressed), the buildings of which occupy an area 
of about 21 acres and contain the museum, a library, observatory, 
&c. The clmrch, dating, like the rest of the buildings, from 
1693-1735, is the largest in Sicily, and the organ, built in 1760 
by Donato del Piano, with 72 stops and 2916 pipes, is very fine. 
The university, founded in 1444, has regained some of its former 
importance. To the south near the harbour is the massive 
Castell’ Ursino, erected in 1232 by I’rederick II. Remains of 
several ancient buildings exist, belonging in the main to the 
Roman period. The theatre, covered by a stream of lava, and 
built partly of small rectangular blocks of the same material, 
though in the main of concrete, has been superimposed upon the 
Greek building, some foundations of which, in calcareous stone, 
of which the seats are also made, still exist. It is 106 yds. in 
diameter, and is estimated to have accommodated 7000 spectators. 
Close to it are the remains of the so-called Odeum, of similar plan 
to the theatre but without a stage, and to the north is the church 
of S. Maria Rotonda, originally a Roman domed structure, 
perhaps part of a bath. To the north, in the Piazza Ste.sicoro, 
is the amphitheatre, a considerable portion of which has been 
uncovered, including the two corridors which ran round the 
whole building and gave access to the seats, while a part of the 
arcades of the exterior has been excavated and left open ; the 
inllars are made of blocks of lava, and the arches of brick. The 
external diameters of the amphitheatre are 410 and 348 ft., while 
the corresponding diameters of the arena are 233 and 167 ft. It 
is thus the third largest Roman amphitheatre known, being 
surpassed only by that at Verona and the Colosseum. Remains 
' This is the form vouched for by the inscriptions. 
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of many other Roman buildings also exist beneath the modem 
town, among the best preserved of which may be noted the 
public baths {Thermae Achilleae) under the cathedral, and those 
under the church of S. Maria dell’ Indirizzo. The number of baths 
is remarkable, and gives some idea of the luxury of the place in 
Roman times. Their excellent preservation is accounted for by 
their burial under the lava. The majority were excavated by 
Prince Ignazio Biscari (1719-1786), who formed an important 
private collection of antiquities. Of the ancient city walls no 
authenticated remains exist. 

Catania has a considerable export trade in sulphur, pumice 
stone, asphalt, oranges and lemons, almonds, filberts, cereals, 
wine (the total production of wine in the province amounted 
to 28,600,000 gallons in 1905) and oil. The total value of exports 
in T905 was £1,647,075, and of imports £1,326,055, the latter in¬ 
cluding notably coal, almost entirely from the United Kingdom, 
and wheat, from Russian ports. The harbour is a good one, and 
has been considerably enlarged since 1872 ; £128,000 was voted 
in 1905 towards the completion of the harbour works by the 
1 talian government. Sulphide of carbon is produced here; and 
there are large dyeworks, and a faetory for making bed-stuffing 
from .seaweed. 

The ancient Gatina was founded in 729 B.c. by colonists from 
Naxos, perhaps on the site of an earlier .Sicel settlement—the 
name is entirely un-Greek, and may be derived from Karimv, 
which in the .SiccI language, as ealinum in Latin, meant a basin, 
and would thus be descriptive of the situation of the town, 
f'harondas. a citizen of Gatina, is famous as its lawgiver, but 
his date and his birthplace arc alike uncertain; the fragments 
preserved of his laws .show that they belong to a somewhat 
primitive period. The poet Stesichorus of Himera died here. 
Very liltle is heard of Gatina in history until 476 n.c., when 
Iliero I. removed its inhabitants to Leontini, repeopled it with 
5000 Syracusans and 5000 Peloponnesians, and rhanged its name 
to Aetna. In 461 B.c., however, with the help of Ducetius and 
the Syracusans, the former inhabitants recovered possession of 
their city and revived the old name. Galina was, however, an 
ally of Athens during ihc Syracusan expedition (415-413 n.C.), 
and served us the Athenian Irase of operations in the early part 
of the war. In 403 li.c. it was taken by Dionysius of Syracuse, 
who plundered the city, sold the inhabitants into slavery and 
replaced them with Gampanian mercenaries. In the First Punic 
War it was one of the first cities of Sicily to he taken by the 
Romans (263 b.c.). Mareellus constructed a gymnasium here 
out of the booty of Syracuse. In 123 B.c. there was an eruption 
of Etna so violent that the tithe on the territory of Gatina payable 
to Rome was remitted for ten years. It appears to have been a 
flourishing city in the ist century B.c., but to have suffered from 
the ravages of Sextus Pompoius. It became a Roman colonia 
under Augustus, and it is from this period that the fertile plain, 
hitherto called the plain of Leontini, begins to be called the plain 
of Gatina. It seems to have been at this time the most important 
city in the island, to judge from the language of Strabo and the 
number of inscriptions found there. In a.d. 251 a lava stream 
threatened the town and entered the amphitheatre, which in the 
time of Theodorie had fallen into ruins, as is clear from the fact 
that he permitted the use of its fallen stones to build the city 
wall. It was recovered by Belisarius in 535, sacked by the 
Saracens in 902 and taken by the Normans. The latter founded 
the cathedral; but the town was almost entirely destroyed by 
earthquake in 1170, and devastated by Henry VI. in 1197. It 
became the usual residence of the Aragonese viceroys of the 13th 
and 14th centuries. In 1669 an eruption of Etna partly filled up 
the harbour, but spared the town, which was, however, almost 
entirely destroyed by the earthquake of 1693. Since that 
catitstrophe it has been rebuilt, and has not further suffered from 
its proximity to Etna. 

See A. Holm. Das alte Catania (Ltibcck. 1873). (T. As.) 

CATANZARO, a town and episcopal see of Calabria, Italy, 
capital of the province of Gatanzaro, 1125 ft. above sea-level. 
Pop. (1901) 22,799 (town); 32,005 (commune). The station for 
the town (Gatanzaro Sala) is situated on a branch line connecting 


the two main lines along the east and west coasts of Calabria, 6 m. 
N. by W. of Gatanzaro Marina on the east coast, and 20 m. E. 
of S. Eufemia Biforcazione, on the west coast line. The town 
enjoys a comparatively cool climate in summer, and commands 
fine views. Numerous wealthy families reside here, and the 
town has a trade in olive-oil, silk and velvet. The castle, built 
by Robert Guiscard, has been modernized, and so has the cathe¬ 
dral. The see was founded in 1121. The provincial museum 
contains antiquities and especially coins from the ancient cities 
of Magna Graecia, and a few pictures. 

CATAPHYLL (Gr. Kara, down, tj>i<Kkov, leaf), a botanical 
term for the early leaf-forms produced in the lower part of a 
shoot, such as bud-scales, or scales on underground stems. 

CATAPULT (lAit. cataptdta, Gr. Karairikn/i), a generic name 
for warlike engines of the cross-bow type used by the ancients. 
Although engines of war appear on Assyrian remains, and are 
mentioned in z Ghronicles xxvi. 15, it appears that Greek armies, 
even of the 5th century, did not possess them, and the first 
record of a large siege train in classical literature is of the year 
399 B.C., when Dionysius 1 . of Syracuse, contemplating an 
expedition against Garthagc, provided himself with engines. 
From Sicily siege engines found their way some years later into 
Greece; they were used by I’hilip of Macedon at the siege of 
Byzantium in 340, and thereafter, as a natural con.‘=equence 
of the regularizing or professionalizing of armies, artillery, as 
we may call it, came into prominence and called into existence 
technical corps to work it. 

The war engines of the Romans, during the republic and etirly 
principate,are of the same type as those of Alexander’s successors 
in Greece. They lure usually cla.ssed as (a) catapults and (b) 
ballistae {hiOofiuXin.). The former were smaller and were 
used with arrows for what is now called direct fire {i.e. at low 
angles of elevation); the latter were large siege engines discharg¬ 
ing heavy bolls or stones at a high angle of elevation, like the 
modern howitzer. They were, of 
course, principally siege engines, 
but the smaller natures of cata¬ 
pult appear in field warfare from 
time to time, and eventually, 
during the early principate, they 
are found as part of the regula¬ 
tion equipment of infantry units. 

Both were constructed on the 
same principle. 

The essential parts of the cata¬ 
pult (see illustration) were the 
frame, the propelling gear, the 
trough (corresponding to the 
modern barrel) and the pedestal. 

The frame consisted of two hori¬ 
zontal beam.s forming top and 
bottom sills, and four strong 
upright bars morticed into them. The three open spaces or 
compartments, resembling narrow windows, between these 
four uprights carried the propelling and laying gear. The pro¬ 
pelling gear occupied the two outer “ windows.” In each a 
thick skein of cord or sinews was fastened to the top and bottom 
sills and tightly twisted. Two stiff wooden arms were inserted 
in the two skeins, and a specially strong bowstring joined the 
tips of these arms. In the middle compartment was the hinged 
fore-end of the trough, which was at right angles to the frame 
and at the back of it. The trough could be laid for elevation 
by a movable prop, the upper end of which was hinged to the 
trough, while the lower ran up and down a sort of trail fastened 
to the pedestal. The whole equipment was laid for “ line ’’ 
by turning the frame, and with it the trough, prop and trail 
by a pivot in the head of the |>edestal. Sliding up and down 
in the trough was a block, fitted with a trigger mechanism, 
through which passed the middle of the bowstring. The pedestal 
was a strong and solid upright resting upon, and strutted to, 
a framework on the ground ; its upper end, as mentioned 
above, took the pivot of the frame and the head of the trail. 
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On coming into action the machine was laid for direction and 
elevation. 'J'he block and with it the bowstring was next forced 
back again.st the rf.5istance of the twisted skeins to the rear end 
of the trough, this being efiected by a windlass attachment. 
The trigger being then pressed or struck with a liammer, the 
bow.string was released from the block, the stiff arms were 
violently brought back to the frame by the untwisting of the 
skeins,ahd the arrow was propelled through the centre “window” 
with great velocity. A small machine of the type described 
wejghed about 85 lb, and sent a “ three-span ” (26-in.) arrow 
weighing J lb at an effective man-killing velocity somewhat 
over 400 yds. 

The ballista was considerably larger and more expensive than 
this. In Scipio's siege train, at the attack of New Carthage 
(Lity xxvi. 47. 5), the number of the ballistae was only one-sixth 
that of the catapults. In the ballista the rear end of the trough 
(which projected in front of the frame) always rested tipon the 
ground, or rather was fixed to the framework of the pedestal — 
which was a heavy trestle construction—and the trough was 
thus restricted to the angle of elevation, giving the maximum 
range (45"). I'b'cn so the range was not appreciably greater than 
that of a catapult, and in the case of the largest ballistae (ninety- 
pounder) it was much les.s. These enormous engines, which, once 
in position, could not be laid on any fresh target, were used 
for propelling beams and stones rather than for shooting arrows, 
that is, more for the destruction of materud than for man-killing 
effect. The skeins that supplied the motive ioree of all these 
engines were made of the sinews of animals, twisted raw hide, 
horsehair rope, and, in at least one celebrated case, of women’s 
hair. In 146 n.c., the authorities of Carthage having surrendered 
their engines to the Romans in the vain hopie of staying their 
advance, new ones were hurriedly constructed, and the women 
and x'irgins of the city cut off their hair to supply the needed skeins. 

The modern implement known as a " catapult ” is formed by 
a forked stick, to the forks of which arc attached the ends of a 
piece of elastic. 'I'o the middle of this elastic a pocket is fitted 
^ to contain a bullet or small stone. In use the forked stick is 
held in the left hand and the jiocket drawn back with the right. 
Aim is taken and, the pocket being released, the missile flics 
through the fork of the stick. Though classed as a toy, this 
weapon can do considerable execution among birds, &c., when 
skilfully used. The name of “ catapult” has also been given to 
a bowling machine which is used for cricket practice. 

CATARACT(from the l.at.formro/arartaof the Gr.KaToppaKn;*, 
a floodgate, or waterfall, properly something which rushes down), 
a downpour of water, a waterfall. The earliest use in English 
is of a floodgate or portcullis, and this survives in the name of a 
disease of the eye (see Eyk : Eye Diseases), in which the crystalline 
lens becomes opaipie, and forms an apparent grating over the 
eye. The term is also used of a device to regulate the strokes in 
certain types of steam-engine. 

CATARGIU (or Catakui), LASCAR (1823-1809), Rumanian 
statesman, was bom in Moldavia in November 1823. He 
liclonged to an ancient Walachian family, one of whose members 
liad been banished in the 17th century by Printfe Matthew 
Bassaraba, and had settled in Moldavia. Under Prince Gregory 
Ghica (i84q-i 85<>). Catargiu rose to be prefect of police at Jassy. 
In 1857 he became a member of the Divan ad hue. of Moldavia, 
a commission elected in accordance with the treaty of Paris 
(1836) to vote on the proposed union of Moldavia and Walachia. 
His strongly conseri'atii’c views, especially on agrarian reform, 
induced the Conservatives to .support him us a candidate for 
the throne in 1859. During the reign of Prince Cuza (1859- 
i 860 ), Catargiu was one of the Opposition leaders, and received 
much assistance from his kinsman, Barbu Catargiu (b. 1807), 
a noted journalist and politician, who was assassinated at 
Bucharest on the 20th of June j8fi2. On the accession of Prince 
Charily in May 1866, Ijiscar Catargiu became president of the 
council, or prime minister ; but, finding him.self unable to co¬ 
operate with his Liberal -colleagues, I. C. Bratianu and C. A. 
Rosetti, he resigned in July. After eight more ministerial 
changes, culminating in the anti-dynastic agitation of 1870- 


1871, Catargiu formed, for the first time in Rumanian history, 
a .stable Conservative cabinet, which lasted until 1876. His 
policy, which averted revolution and revived the popularity 
of the crown, was regarded as unpatriotic and reactionary by 
the Liberals, who resumed office in 1876 ; and a proposal to 
impeach the whole Catargiu cabinet was only withdrawn in 1878. 
Catargiu remained in opposition until 1889, when he formed 
another cabinet, taking the portfolio of the Interior ; but this 
administration fell after seven months. In the Florescu ministry 
of March i8()i he occupied the same position, and in JJecember 
he again became president of the council, retaining office until 
1895. During this period he was re-sponsiblc for several useful 
reforms, chiefly financial and commercial. He died suddenly 
at Bucharest on the nth of April 1899. 

CATARRH (from the Gr. Karap/nlv, to flow down), a term 
principally employed to describe a state of irritation of the 
mucous membrane of the respiratory passages, or what is called 
in popular languagje a “ cold.” ,lt is the result of infection by 
a micro-organism in one or more of various predisposing con¬ 
ditions, damp, chill, fatigue, &c. The complaint usually begins 
as a nasal catarrh or enrysa (Gr. Kopi’s, head), with a feeling of 
weight about the forehead and some degree of difliculty in 
breathing through the nose, increased on lying down. Kits of 
sneezing accompanied with a profuse watery discharge from the 
nostrils and eyes soon follow, while the sense of smell and to some 
extent that of taste become considerably impaired. There is 
usually present some amount of sore throat and of bronehial 
irritation, causing hoarseness and cough. Sometimes the vocal 
apparatus heroines so much inflamed (larj-ngcal catarrh) that 
temporary loss of voice results. There is always more or less 
feverishness and discomfort, and frequently an extreme sensit ive- 
ness to cold. After two or three days the symptoms begin to 
abate, the discharge from the nostrils and chest becoming thicker 
and of purulent charaeler, and producing when dislodged 
considerable relief to the breathing. On the other hand the 
catarrh may assume a more severe aspect and pass into sotne 
form of pulmonary inflammation (see Bronchitis) or influenza 
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When the symptoms are first felt it is well t9-,ttf)^-ft4Sod 
purge, and to encourage free perspiration by a hot 
diaphoretic drug, as spirits of nitrous ether, being before 

retiring to bed. Some of the older school of physicians still pin 
their faith to a dose of Dover’s powder. W hen the cold mani¬ 
fests itself by aches and pains in buck and limbs, attpirin 
taken three or four times in the first twenty-four hours will 
often act like magic. Locally a .snuff made of menthol 1 part, 
ammonium chloride 3 parts and borax ic acid 2 parts will relieve 
the discomfort of the nose. Also, remembering the microbic 
origin of the disease, gargling and nasal .syringing should bo re¬ 
peated at intervals. As soon as the attack shows signs of sub¬ 
siding, a good tonic and, still better, a change of air are very 
helpful. 

The term catarrh is used in medical nomenclature in a wider 
sense to describe a state of irrittttion of any mucous surface in 
the body, which is accompanied with an abnormal discharge 
of its natural secretion, hence the terms gastric caUpfh, intes¬ 
tinal catarrh, &c. 

See also Rr-sPiRATOKY System : Pathology, and Digestive 
Organs, J*athulugv of. 

CATARRHINE APE, the term used to describe tliose apes 
which have the nostrils approximated, tlie aperture pointing 
downward, and the intervening septum narrow ; distinguishing 
features of both the lower “ doglike ” apes (Cynomorpha) and 
the higher “ manlike ” apes (Anthropomorpha). The Catarrhini 
are restricted entirely to the Old World, and include the gorilla, 
the chimpanzee and orang-utan. 

CATASTROPHE (Gr. xaTao-T/ioi^j;, from KaracrTpetjiciv , to over¬ 
turn), a term of the ancient Greek drama for the change in the 
plot which leads up to the conclusion. The word is thus used 
of any sudden change, particularly of a violent or disastrous 
nature, and in geology of a cataclysm or great convulsion o£ 
the earth’s surface. 



CATAUXI—I 

CATAUXI, a numerous cannibal tribe of South American 
Indians of the Purus river district, Brazil. They are a fine war¬ 
like race, with remarkably clear complexions and handsome 
features; round wrists and ankles they wear rings of twisted 
hair. They cultivate mandioc, and make pottery and bark 
canoes. 

CATAWBAS (from the Choctaw for “ divided ”), a tribe of 
North American Indians of Siouan stock ; formerly the dominant 
people of South Carolina. Some of their divisions extended 
into North Carolina. They are now almost extinct, but were 
at one time able to send nearly 2000 " braves ” into battle. 
In the American War of Independence they furnished a valuable 
contingent to the South Carolina troops. They then occupied 
a number of small towns on the Catawba river, but they after¬ 
wards leased their land and removed to the territory of the 
Cherokees, with whom they had been formerly at war. There, 
however, they did not long remain, but returned to a reservation 
in their original district. Their affinities have not been very 
clearly made out, and by Albert Gallatin they were grouped 
with the (iherokees. Choctaws, Muskogees and Natchez. A 
vocabulary of sixty of their words was published by Horatio 
Hale in vol. ii. of the TransacUans of the American Ethnological 
Society in 1848 ; and a much fuller list --about 300—collected 
by Oscar M. l.ieber, the geologist, in 1856, made its appearance 
in vol. ii. of Collections of the South Carolina Historical Society, 

1858. Of the one hundred Catawbas still said to be surviving, 
few, if any, can claim to be full-blooded. They are in the 
Catawba Reservation in York county. South Carolina. 'I’he 
name is familiar in connexion with the white American wine, 
the praises of which have been sung by Longfellow. The grape 
from which the wine is obtained was first discovered about 1801, 
near the banks of the Catawba river, and named by Major Adlum 
in 1825, but it is now cultivated extensively in Illinois, Ohio 
and New York, and especially on the shores of Lake Erie. 

See also Handbook of American Indians (VVabhingtoii, 1907). 

CATCH THE TEN, sometimes called Scotch Whist, a game 
jiliiyed with a pack of 36 cards, from ace, king, queen to six in 
each suit, the ace being highest both in play and cutting. In 
trumps, however, the knave ranks highest. Any number from 
two to eight may play. If an even numlx;r, partners are cut for ; 
if odd, each plays for himself. An odd number of players sit as 
they like; four players sit as at whist; six playing in two sides 
sit so that no two partners shtill be next each other; six playing 
three sides sit so that two opponents shall divide each pair; 
eight are arranged in alternate pairs. After cutting, the cards 
are dealt according to the numlier of players. The last card 
is turned up for the trump. When five or seven play, the six 
f>f spades Is usually omitted; when eight play, the four sixes are 
thrown out. The eldest hand leads any card he chooses and 
all must follow suit if able, the penalty for a revoke t>eing the 
loss of the game. The tricks arc not kept separate but gathered 
in by one player for his side. At the end of the deal there are 
six hands of six cards on the table. The players first play out 
the first two hands, next the second two and finally the last two, 
the trump card remaining on the table until the first four hands 
are played out. The game is 41 points, the object of the play 
being to win the cards which have a special value. These are, 
with their values : knave of trumps ii, ace of trumps 4, king 
of trumps 3, queen of trumps 2, ten of trumps 10. All other 
cards have no counting value. As the ten can be taken by any 
other honour the object is to “ catch the ten.” 

CATECHISM (from Gr. teach by word of mouth), a 

compendium of instruction (particularly of religious instruction) 
arranged in the form of questions and answers. The custom 
of catechizing, common to all civilized antiquity, was followed 
in the schoolsof J udai.sm and in the Early Church, where it helped 
to preserve the Gospel narrative (see Catechumen). 

The catechism as we know it is intended primarily for children 
and uneducated persons. Its aim is to instruct, and it differs 
from a creed or confession in not being in the first instance an 
act of worship or a public profession of belief. The first regular 
catechisms seem to have grown out of the usual oral teaching 
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of catechumens, and to have been compiled in the 8th and 9th 
centuries. Among them the work of Notker I.abeo and of Kero, 
both monks of St Gall, and that of Ottfried of Weissenburg in 
Alsace deserve mention. But it is not until the first stirrings of 
revolt against the hierarchy, which preceded the Reformation, 
that they became at all widespread or numerous. The Waldenses 
of Savoy and France, the Brethren (small communities of evan¬ 
gelical dissenters from the medieval faith) of Germany, and the 
Unitas Eratrum of Bohemia all used the same catechism (one 
that was first printed in 1498, and which continued to be pub¬ 
lished till 1530) for the instruction of their children. It was 
based on St Augustine’s Enchiridion, and considers (a) Faith, 
i.e. the Creed, (b) Hope, i.e. the Lord’s Prayer, and (r) Love, 
i.e. the Decalogue. 

The i^e of the Reformation gave a great stimulus to the 
production of catechi.sms. This was but natural at a time 
when the invention of printing had thrown the Bible open to 
all, and carried the war of religious opinion from the scliools 
into the streets. The adherents of the “ old ” and the “ new ” 
religions alike had to justify their views to the unlearned as 
well as to the learned, and to give in simple formulas their 
reasons for the faith that was in them. Moreover, in the uni¬ 
versal unrest and oversetting of all authority, Christianity itself 
was in danger of perishing, not only as the result of the cultured 
paganism of the Renaissance, but also through the brutish 
ignorance of tlie common folk, deprived now of their traditional 
religious restraints. To the urgency of this peril the reformers 
were fully alive; and they sought its remedy in education. 
“ Let the people be taught,” said Luther, “ let schools be opened 
for the poor, let the truth reach them in simple words in their 
own mother tongue, and they will believe.” 

Catechisms of the Chief Religious Communions.—(,a) Evangelical 
{Lutheran and Reformed). —It was the ignorance of the peasantry, 
as revealed by the horrors of the Peasants’ War of 1524-25, and 
his pastoral visitation of the electorate of Saxony 1525-1527, 
that drew the above exclamation from Luther, and impelled him 
to produce his two famous catechisms (1529). In 1520 he 
had brought out a primer of religion dealing briefly with the 
Decalogue, the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer; and Justus Jonas, 
Johannes Agricola and other leaders had done something of the 
same kind. Now all these efforts were superseded by Luther's 
Smaller Catechism meant for the. people themselves and especially 
for children, and by his Larger Catechism intended for clergy 
and schoolmasters. These works, which did much to mould the 
character of the German people, were set among the doctrinal 
standards of the Lutheran Church and powerfully influenced 
other compilations. The Smaller Catechism, with the Augsburg 
Confession, was made the Rule of Faith in Denmark in 1537. 

In this same year (1537) John Calvin at Geneva published 
his catechism for children. It was called Instruction and 
Confession of Faith for the Use of the Church of Geneva (a reprint 
edited by A. Rilliet and T. Dufour was published in 1878), and 
explained the Decalogue, the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Sacraments. Though it was meant, as he said, to give 
expression to a simple piety rather than to exhibit a profound 
knowledge of religious truth, it was the work of a man who 
knew little of the child mind, and, though it served as an admir¬ 
able and transparent epitome of his famous Institutes, it was too 
long and too minute for the instruction of children. Calvin came 
to see this, and in 1542, after his experience in Strassburg, 
drafted a new one which was much more suitable for teaching 
purposes, though, judged by modern standards, still far beyond 
the theological range of childhood. It was used at the Sunday 
noon instruction of children, on which Calvin laid much stress, 
and was adopted and similarly used by the Reformed Church of 
Scotland. The Reformed churches of the Palatinate, on the 
other hand, used the Heidelberg Catechism (1562-1163), “ sweet- 
spirited, experiential, clear, moderate and happily-phrased,” 
maiifly the work of two of Calvin’s younger disciples, Kaspar 
Olevianus and Zacharias Ursinus. The Heidelberg Catechism, 
set forth by order of the elector, is perhaps the most widely 
accepted symbol of the Calvinistic faith, and is noteworthy for its 
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emphasis on the less controversial aspects of the Genevan theo¬ 
logy. As revised by the synod of Dort in 1619, this catechism 
became the standard of most of the Reformed churches of 
central Europe, and in time of the Dutch and German Reformed 
churches of America. Other compilations were those of Oecolam- 
padius (Basel, 1526), Leo Juda (Zurich, 1534), and Bullinger 
(Zurich, 1555). In h'rance, after Qilvin’s daj', the Reformed 
church used besides Calvin’s book tlie catechisms of Louis 
Ciipcll (1610) and Charles Drelincourt (1642), and at the present 
time Bonnefon’s Nnuvrau Catechisme ilhnentaire (14th ed., 1900) 
seems most in favour. In Scotland both Calvin’s Geneva 
Catechism and then the Heidelberg Catechism were translated 
by order of the General Assembly and annotated. In 1592 these 
were superseded by that of John Craig, for a time the colleague 
of John Knox at the High Church. Edinburgh. 

Since 1648 the stiindard Presbyterian catechisms have been 
those compiled by the Westminster Assembly, presented 
to parliament in 1647, and then authorized bv the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland (July 1648) and by the 
Scottish parliament (January 1649). Tlie Larger Catechism is 
“ for such as have made .some prolir.icncy in the knowledge of 
the Christian religion,’’ but is too detailed and minute for 
memorizing, and has never received anything like the reception 
accorded to the Shorter Catechism, which is “ for such as are of 
weaker capacity.” The work was done by a committee presided 
over first by Herbert Palmer, master of Queens’, Cambridge, 
and then by Anthony Tuckney, master of Emmanuel. The 
scriptural proof texts were added at the request of the English 
parliament. In his negotiations with the parliament in 1648 
Charles 1 . offered to license the printing of the catechism, but, 
as the negotiations were broken off, this was not done. The 
Shorter Catechism, after a brief introduction on the end, rule and 
essence of religion, is divided into two parts :--I. The doctrines 
we are to believe (1) concerning the nature of God, (2) concerning 
the decrees of God and their execution— (n) in creation and 
providence, (h) in the covenant of works, (c) in the covenant of 
grace; II. The duties we are to perform (1) in regard to the moral 
law, (2) in regard to the gospel-• (a) inward duties, i.c. faith and 
repentance, (i>) outward duties as to the Word, the sacraments 
and prayer. It has 107 questions and answers, while that of the 
Anglican Church has but 24, grouping as it does the ten com¬ 
mandments and .also the petitions of the Lord's Prayer, instead 
of dealing with them singly. Though the Shorter Catechism, 
closely associated ns this has been from the first with Scottish 
public elcmmitary education, has had very great influence in 
forming and training the character of Presbyterians in Scotland, 
America and the British colonies, it is, like most oUier catechisms 
drawn up by dogmatic theologians, more admirable as an epitome 
of a particular Imdy of divinity than as an instruction for the 
young and the unlearned. Its use is now generally preceded by 
something more adapted to the child-mind, iind this is true also 
in other communions and in the case of other catechisms. 

(i) Roman Catholic ,—There was no universal catechism 
published by the Latin Church before the council of Trent, but 
several provincial councils, e.g. in Germany and Scotland 
(where Archbishop Hamilton’s catechism appeared in 1552 and 
was ordered to be read in church by the parish priest), moved in 
self-defence along the lines already adopted by the reformers. 
Tlie council of Trent in 1563 resolved on an authoritative work 
which was finally carried through by two small papal commi.s- 
sions, and issued in 1566 by Pius V. (Eng. trans, by Donovan, 
Dublin, 1829). Being uncatechetical in form and addressed to 
the clergy ralher than to the people, it missed its intention, and 
was superseded by others of less exalted origin, especially by those 
of the Jesuit Peter Canisius, whose Summa Uoctrinae et Jnslitu- 
iioiiis Christianar (1554) and its shorter form (iSS^) were already 
in the field. The catechisms of Bellarminc (1603) and Bossuet 
(1687) had considerable vogue, and a summary of the former 
known as Schema de Pamo was sanctioned by the Vatican 
council of 1870. But the Roman Catholic Church as a whole 
has never had any one official catechism, each bishop being 
allowed to settle matter for his own diocese. In England 


the Roman Catholic bishops have agreed on the use of what is 
known as “ The Penny Catechism,” which is very lucid and well 
constructed. 

(c) Orthodox Eastern CAurcA.—Peter Mogilas, metropolitan 
of Kiev, drew up in 1643 the Orthodox Confession of the Catholic 
and Apostolic Eastern Church. This bulwark against the en¬ 
croachments of the Jesuits and the Reformed Church was 
standardized by the synod of Jerusalem in 1672. A smaller 
catechism was drawn up by order of Peter the Great in 1723. 
The catechisms of Levshin Platon (1762) and V. D. Philaret 
(1839), each in his day metropolitan of Moscow, arc bulky 
compilations which cannot be memorized, though there is a 
short introductory catechism prefaced to Philaret’s volume 
(Eng. trans. in Blackmore’s Doctrine of the Russian Church, 
1845). These works are not to any extent in the hands of the 
people, but are used by the Russian clergy and schoolmasters 
ns guides in giving instruction. The Coptic and Armenian 
churches also have what H. Bonar describes as “ mere pretences 
at catechisms.’’ 

(f/) Anglican .—The catechism of the Church of England is 
included in the Book of Common Prayer between the Orders 
for Baptism and Confirmation. It has two parts : (i.) the bap¬ 
tismal covenant, the Creed, the Decalogue and the Lord’s 
Prayer, drawn up prolxibly by Cranmer ‘ and Ridley in the time 
of Edward VI., and variously modified between then (1549) and 
1661; (ii.) the meaning of the two sacraments, written on tlie 
suggestion of James I. at the Hampton Court Conference in 1604 
by John Overall, then dean of St Paul’s, and afterwards bishop 
.successively of Coventry and Lichfield and of Norwich. This 
supplement to what hud become known as the Shorter Catechism 
established its use as against the longer one. King Edward 
VJtk's Catechismr, which had been drawn up in 1553 by John 
Ponet or Poynet, bishop of Winchester, and then revised and 
enlarged in 1570 by Alexander Nowell, Overall’s predecc.ssnr as 
dean of St Paul’s. The Anglican catechism with occasional 
modificiition, especially in the sacramental section, is used not 
only in the Church of England but in the Episcopal churches of 
Ireland, Scotland, the British dominions and the United States 
of .America. By the rubric of the Prayer Book and by the 59th 
canon of 1603 the clergy are enjoined to teach the catechism 
in church on Sundays and holidays after the second lesson at 
Evening Prayer. This custom, long fallen into disuse, has 
largely been revived during recent years, the children going to 
church for a special afternoon service of which catechizing 
is the chief feature. Compared with the thoroughness of most 
other catechisms this one seems very scanty, but it has a better 
chance of being memorized, and its very simplicity has given it 
a firm hold on the inner life and conscience of devout members 
of the Anglican communion throughout the world. 

(r) Other Communions .—Almost every section of the church, 
e.g. the Wesleyan Methodist, has its catechism or catechi.sms, 
but in addition to those already enumerated only a few need be 
mentioned. The Socinians embodied their tenets in the larger 
and smaller works drawn up by Irausto Sozzini and Schmidz, 
and published at Rakow in Poland in 1605; * modern Unitarians 
have modern catechisms. The Quakers or P’riends possess a 
kind of catechism said to have been written by George Fox in 
1660, in which father and son are respectively questioner and 
answerer, and an interesting work by Robert Barclay, in which 
texts of Scripture form the replies. Congregationalists for some 
time used Isaac Watts’s Catechisms for Children and Youth 
(r73o), since superseded by the manuals of J. H. Stowell, J. H. 
Riddette and others. In 2898 the National Council of the 
Evangelical Free Churches in England and Wales published 

' Cranmer had published a separate and larger catechism on the 
liasis of the work of Justus Jonas in 1548 ; note also Allen's Cate- 
chisme, A Christen Instruccion of the Prinvipall Ptnnies of Christes 
Religion (1551). 

A l.atin edition in 1609 was dedicated to James I. of England. 
The British Hou-ses of Parliament pa-ssed a resolution ordering all 
copies of it to be publicly burned, and again in 1652 when another 
edition appeared. An English translation, probably by John Bidle, 
was printed in Amsterdam and widely circulated. 
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an Evangelical Free Church Catechism, the work of a committee 
(convened by Rev. Hiiph Price Hughes) comjirising Congrcgation- 
alists, Baptists, Methodists (Wesleyan, Primitive and others), 
and Presbyterians, and thus representing directly or indirectly the 
beliefs of sixty or seventy millions of avowed Christians in all parts 
of the world, a striking example of inter-denominational unity. 
More remarkable still in some respects is The School Catechism, 
issued in 1907 by a conference of members of the Reformed 
churches in Scotland, which met on the invitation of the Church 
of Scotland. In its compilation reprosentativc.s of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland co-operated, and the book though “ not 
designed to supersede the distinctive catechisms officially recog¬ 
nized by the several churches for the instruction of their own 
children,” certainly “ commends itself as suitable for use in 
schools where children of various churches are taught together.” 

Caicchisms have a strone family likeness. In the main they are 
expositions of the Creed, the Lord's Prayer and the Decalogue, and 
thus follow a tradition that has come down from the days when 
Cyu'il ot Jerusalem delivered his catechetical I.ectures. Even when 
(as in the Shorter Westminster Catechism and the School Catechism) 
the Creed is simply printed as an appendix, or where (as in the Free 
Church Catechism) it is not mentioned at all. its substance is dealt 
with. The order in wliich these three main themes are treated is by 
no means constant. The Heidoliicrg and Westminster Catee-hisms 
are of a more logieal and independent cliaracter. Tlie former is 
based on the Epistle to the Romans, and deals witli the religious 
life a5(i) Repentance, (2) Faith, (3) Love. I'nder these heads it 
discu.sses rcspe-ctively the sin and misery of men, the redemption 
wrouglit liy Christ (here are included the Creed and the Sacraments), 
and tlie grateful service ot the new life (tlie Decalogue). 

It may be noted that Sir Oliver Lodge lias adopted the 
cateelietical form in his liook. The Suhsfance of Fotfh Allied with 
Srieiiee (lyoy), which is described as " a catechism tor parents and 
teachers.” 

.Sec Ehrenteuchter, Gesehichte des Katethismus (1857) ; 1 . Sclmn, 
tlistorv of the Creeds of Chnsleiidrm (3 vols., 1876 1877) ; Mitchell 
Caterliiimy of the Second Keformatiem (1887) ; C. Achelis, Lehrbtieh 
dee Orakt. Theologie (2 vols., t8g8) ; L. Pullan, History of the Booh 
of Common Prayer, pp. 207 20S ; K. A. Knox, Pastors and leachers 
(ic>o2), clis. ili. and iv. ; W. Beveridge. A Short History of the It cst- 
minster Assembly (1904), ch. x. (•'. J. 

CATECHU, or Cutcu (Malay, kachu), an extract obtained 
from several plants, its chief sources being the wood of two 
species of acacia (.- 1 . eatechii and A. suma), both natives of India. 
This extract is known as black catechu. A similar extract, 
known in pharmacy as pale catechu {Catechu patlulum), and 
in general commerce as gambir, or terra japonica, is produced 
from the leaves of Uncaria gambir and 17 . aci'da, cinchonaceous 
plants growing in the East Indian Archipelago. A third product 
to which the name catechu is also applied, is obtained from 
the fruits of the arcca or betel palm, Areca catechu. 

Ordinary black catechu is usually imported in three diflerent 
forms. The first and best quality, known as Pegu catechu, 
is obtained in blcx'ks externally covered with large leaves; the 
second and less pure variety is in masses, which have been 
moulded in sand ; and the third consists of large cubes packed 
in coarse bags. The wood of the two species of Acacia yieldmg 
catechu is taken for the manufacture when the trees have attained 
a diameter of about i ft. The bark Ls stripped off and used for 
tanning, and the trunk is split up into small fragments, which 
are covered with water and boiled. When the extract has 1 ^ 
come sufficiently thick it is cast into the forms in which the 
catechu is found in commerce. Catechu so prepared is a dark 
brown, or, in mass, almost black, substance, brittle, and havmg 
generally a shining lustre. It is astringent, with a sweetish 
taste. In cold water it disintegrates, and in boiling water, 
alcohol, acetic acid and strong caustic alkali it is completely dis¬ 
solved. Chemically it consists of a mixture of a peculiar variety 
of tannin termed catechu-tannic acid with catecliin or catechuic 
acid, and a brown substance due to the alteration of both these 
principles. Catechu-tannic acid is an amorphous body soluble 
in cold water, while catechin occurs in minute, white, silky, 
needle-shaped crystals, which do not dissolve in cold water. 
A very minute proportion of quercetin, a principle yielded by 
quercitron bark, has been obtained from catechu. 

Gambir, which is similar in chemical composition to ordinary 


catechu, occurs in commerce in the form of cubes of about an 
inch in size, with a pale brown or yellow colour, and* an even 
earthy fracture. For the preparation of this extract the plants 
above mentioned are stripped of their leaves and young twig^ 
and these are boiled down in shallow pans. The juice is strained 
off, evaporated, and when sufficiently coriccntrated is cast into 
shallow boxes, where, as it hardens and dries, it is cut into small 
cubes. . . , . 

Gambir and catechu are extensively employed in dyeing and 
tanning. For dyeing they have been in use in India from the 
most remote period, but it was only during the 19th century 
that they were placed on the list of European dyeing substances. 
Catechu is fixed by oxidation of the colouring principle, catechin, 
on the cloth after dyeing or printing; and treated thus it yields 
a variety of durable tints of drubs, browns and olives with 
diflerent mordants (see IIVEINO). The principal consumption 
of catechu occurs in the preparation of fibrous substances exposed 
to water, such as fishing-lines and nets, and for colouring stout 
canvas used for covering boxes and portmanteaus under the name 
of tanned canvas. Black catechu Is official in most pharma¬ 
copoeias except that of Great Britain, in which pale catechu is 
the official drug. The actions and uses of the two are similar, 
but black catechu Is the more powerful. The dose i.s from five 
to twenty grains. The ptdvis catechu composilus contains catcclm 
and kino, and may be given in doses twice as large as those 
named. The drug has the actions and uses of tannic acid, but 
owing to the relative insolubility of catechu-tannic acid, it is 
more valuable than ordinary tannic acid in diarrhoea, dysentery 
and intestinal haemorrhage. 

CATECHUMEN (Lat. catechumenus, Gr. KaTvxoyjievos, 
instructed, from xaTijx***', to teach orally), an ecclesiastical 
term applied to those receiving instruction in the principles of 
the Christian religion with a view to baptism. As soon as 
Christianity became a missionary religion, it was found necessary 
to make arrangements for giving instruction to new converts. 
At the beginning the Apostles tliemselvcs seem to have under¬ 
taken this duty, and the instruction was apparently given after 
baptism, for in Acts ii. 41, 42, we are told that “ they that 
gladly received the word were baptized . . . and they contmued 
stedfastly in the Apostles’ teaching.” Tliere are two instimees 
in the New Testament where reference is made to individual 
instruction in this technical sense. Luke (i. 4) in dedicating the 
third Gospel to Theophilus tells him that his aim in writing the 
book was “ that thou mightest have certainty in the things in 
which thou has been instructed ” (xanjxijfhjs), and we are told 
that Apollos was instructed (KaTijxW*'’*’*) “ 

Lord ” (Acts xviii. 25). 

With the development of Christianity the instruction became 
more definite and formal. It is probable that the duty of 
instructing converts was assigned to “ the teachers,” who are 
ranked bv Paul immediately after the Apostles and prophets 
(1 Cor. xii. 28), and occupied an important position m the 
Christian ministry. In the Didache, or Teaching of the Apostles, 
we have an excellent illustration of the teaching which was 
given to candidates for baptism in early times. Hiere can be 
little doubt that the Didache was used as a manual for cate¬ 
chumens for several centuries. Athanasius {Festal Epistles, 39), 
for instance, says that “ it was appointed by the Fathm to be 
read by those who are just recently coming to us, and wish to lx 
instructed in the word of godliness” {KaTtixCurSai rhv rrft 
fw-efiuat Ar'iyoi'). The instruction prescribed by the Didache 
is very largely ethical, and stands in striking contrast to the 
more elaborate doctrinal teaching which came into vogue in 
later days. The Shepherd of Hermas too is anotlier book which 
seems to have been used for the purpose of catechesis, for 
Eusebius says that it ‘‘ was deemed most necessary for those 
who have need of elementary instruction ” {Eccles. Hist. iii. 3-6). 

With the rise of theological controversy the growth of 
heresy catechetical instruction became of vital importance to 
the Church, and much greater importance was attached to it. 
After the middle of the 4th century it was regarded as essential 
that the candidate for baptism should not only be acquainted 
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with the spiritual truths and ethical demands which form the 
basis of practical Christianity, but should also he trained in 
theolof^y and the interpretation of the creeds. Two books have 
been preserved which throw a striking light upon the trans¬ 
formation which had taken place in the conception of catechesis ; 
(i) the Catechetical Lectures of Cyril of Jerusalem; (2) the 
De rjidibus Catechizandis of Augustine. Cyril’s l/;ctures may be 
termed the Pearson on ike Creed of the 4lh century. He takes 
each article separately, discusses it clause by clause, explains 
the meaning ol each word, and justifies each statement from 
Scripture. Augustine’s treatise was written at the request of a 
catechist, named Deogratias, who had asked-him for advice. 
After replying to the question of Deogratias, and giving sundry 
counsels as to the best method of interesting catechumens, 
Augustine concludes by giving a model catechetical lecture, 
in which he covers the whole of biblical history, beginning from 
the opening chapters of (Jencsis, and laying particular stress on 
the doctrinal parts of Scripture. Cyril and Augustine differ, as 
we should expect, in Ihe doctrines which they select for emphasis, 
but they both agree in requiring a knowledge of sound doctrine 
on the part of Ihc candidates. 

In spite of the numerous references to catecluirnens in Patristic 
literature, our knowledge of the details of tlie system is often 
very deficient, and upon some points there is considerable 
diversity of opinion amongst experts, 'J'he following arc the 
most important questions which come under consideration. 

1. 7 he Classification of Catechumens .—Binfiham and many of the 
older writers held that th(‘re were four classes of catechumens, 
representing different stages in the jirocess of instruction : {a) “ The 
inquirerb whose interest in Christianity had l>een sufticiently aroused 
to make tliem desire furllier information, iind wlio received jirivate 
and individual instruction from the teachers before they were 
admitted into the second class, {h) “ The hearers " (audientes), 
wlio were admitted into the Church for the purpose of listening to 
sermons and exhortations. (/) Tlie firnstrati or genu flcitcntes, who 
were allowed also to take part in the prayers. (</) 'J'he electi or 
lomfictentes, W'ho had completed the piTiod ol probation and wore 
deemed ready to receive baptism. Moilern scholars, however, for 
the most iiart, deny that there is sufficient basis to justify this 
elaborate classification, and think that its advocates have confused 
the catechumenale with the system of penance. The evidence does 
not seem to warrant more than two classes, (a) the audtentes, who 
w<Te in the initial stages of their training, (/j) the (ompetentes, who 
wer<* tpudilied for ba])lism. 

2. The Relation of Catechumens to ihc CAmr/i.—Catechumens were 
allowed of course to attend church service's, but at a C(*rtain point 
were dismissed with the words “ Ite catechumoni, missa cst/* The 
moment at which the dismissal took jdace cannot be exactly deter¬ 
mined. and it is not clear whether the catechumens were allowed to 
lemain lor a portion of the Communion .sj rvice, and if so. whether as 
speclalors or as partial participants. A jiassage in Augustine seems 
to imply that in some way they shared in the Sacrament, “that 
which they (the catechumens) receive, though it be not the Body of 
('hrisl, is yet an holy thing and more holy than the common lood 
which sustains us, because it is a Sacrament ” {De pc( catofum meritis^ 
ii. 42). The explanation of these w'orcls has occasioned considerable 
controversy. Many scholars hold (and this certainly seems the 
most natural inteqjretation) that consecrated bread was taken from 
the Eucharist and given to the catechumens. Bingham, however, 
maintains that the reference is not to the consecrated bread, but to 
salt, which was given to them as a sj'mbol “that they might learn 
to purge and clean.se their souls from sin.“ 

5. The Duration of the Training .—Various statements with regard 
to the duration of the catechumeiiical training arc found in ecclesi¬ 
astical authontieh. The Apostolical Conslitulions, for instance, fix 
it at thn*e years : > the synod of Elvira at two,* 'J lic references in 
the Fathers, however, imply that for practical puiposes it was 
limited to liie forty clays of Lent. Very ]>robably, however, the 
forty days of actual instruction were preceded by a period of 
probation. 

4. The Relation between the Catechumenatr and Baptism. — Cate¬ 
chetical instructi on^ w as designed a.s a preliminary to baptism. 
There were two -dictions, however, in which this purpose wa»s 
enlarged: °° reason to suppose that wlicn infant 

baptism W'as injp||jMMtd, those who had been baptized in infancy 
were excluded catechetical training, or that in.struction 

was deemed unHH||n|;Y in their case, though as a matter of fact 
we have no ^efi{fl^t||^rence to their admission. The custom of 
postponing baptilllK&|{jl 9 iich was very general in the 4th and 5th 
centuries, probabbirtMde such cases more rare than i.s generally 
supi>o8ed, aiKl so Irccounts for the absence of any allusion to them 


* Apast. Constit. viii. 2. ® Canon 42. 


in connexion with the catechumenatc. (6) We have no reason to 
suppose that the instruction given in the famous catechetical schools 
of Alexandria and Carthage was ri.'stricted to candidates for baptism. 
There is no doubt that “ catechetical ’’ is u.scd in a much wider sense 
when applied to the lectures of Origen than when usetl of the 
addresses of Cyril of Jerusalem. The “ insti'uction “ of Origen was 
given to all classes of Christians, and not merely to those who were 
in tlic initial stages. 

5. Characteristics of the Catechumenu al Training. Besides in- 
stniction there were some other important features connected 
with the cafecliumenate. (a) The duty of confession was impressed 
on the candidale.s. (6) The ceremony of exorcism was ollen per¬ 
formed in order to free the catechumen Irom evil spirits. («) At a 
certain point in the training the creed and the doctrine of the Sacra 
inents were delivered to the candidates by the bi.shop with much 
impressive ceremonial. Thi.s teacliing constituted the “ holy secret “ 
or “ mystery “ {disciplina ariani) of Christianity, and could only be 
imparted to those who were riualified to receive it. The acquisition 
of this arcanum was regarded as the most es.sential clement in tlie 
catechetical discipline, and marked oft its possessors from the rest 
of the world. There can be litlh* doiilit that this conception of the 
“ Holy Secret “ came into the Church originally from the Greek 
mysteries, and that much of the ceremonial connected with the 
catechumenate and baptism was derived from tlie same source. 

AuTiioRiTiE.s.—Cyril, Catecheses ; Gregory of Nyssa, Oratio 
Cateohetu-a Chrysostom. Caiecheses ad illuminandos \ Augustine, 
De rudibus Catechizandts ; Mayer, Geschichte des Katechumenais . . . 
in den ersten seeks Jakrhunderten (1868); S. Cheetham, The Mysteries, 
Pagan and Christian. (H. 'J’. A.) 

CATEGORY (Gr. KaTT/yo/aa, '* accusation **), a term used 
both in ordinary language and in philosophy with the general 
significance of class ” or “ group.” In popular language it 
is used for any large group of similar things, and still more 
generally as a mere synonym for the word “ class.” 'J'he word 
was introduced into philosophy as a technical term by Aristotle, 
who, however, several times used it in its original sense of 
“ accusation.” 11c also used the verb KaTtyyo/ieti', to accuse, 
in the specific logical sense, to predicate ; to xaTTyyopor/iti'i/r 
becomes the predicate; and KarijyopiKif ir/KiTao-o; may be 
translated as affirmative proposition. But though the word thus 
received a new signification from Aristotle, it is not on that 
account certain that the thing it was taken to signify was equally 
a novelty in philosophy. In fact we find in the records of 
Oriental and early Greek thought something corresponding to 
the Aristotelian classification. 

Our knowledge of Hindu philosojiby, and of the relations in 
which it may have stood to Greek sjieculation, scarcely enables us 
to give decisive answers to various questions that natur- 
ally arise on obsorvalion of tlieir many resemblances (see^,:f, . 

an article by Richard Garin* in Monisi. iv. 176-103). y^t 
llic .similarity between the two is so striking that, if not historically 
connrctrd, fhc*y must at least be regarded as expressions ol .similar 
philo.sophic needs. Du* lliTxhi classification to wliich we specially 
reliT IS tliat of Kanada. mIio lays down six categories, or classes of 
oxislcnro, a seventh being generally added by the commentators. 
The term employed is PadSrtha, meaning “ bignification of a 
This is in entire harmony with the Aristotelian doctrine, the cate¬ 
gories of which may with truth be described as significations of 
simple terms, ra Kara pn^tgiiav vvfLv\oKiiv The six 

categories of Kanada are Substance, Quality, Action, Genus, In¬ 
dividuality. and Concretion or Co-inherence. To these is added 
Non-Existence, Privation or Negation. Unbstanee is the jiermancnt 
substrate in which Qualities exist. Action, belonging to or inhering 
in substances, is tliat wliith produces change. Genus lielongs to 
substance, cjualitics and actions ; there are higher and lower genera. 
individuality, found only in sul>stance, is that by which a thing is 
self-existenl and marked olT from others. Concretion or Co-inherence 
denotes in si parable or necessary connection, such as that between 
.substance and quality. Tinder these six classes, yivrj roD 6 vt0s, 
Kanada then proceeds to range the tacts of the universe.^ 

Within Greek jihilosophy itself there were foreshadowings of the 
.\ristotclian doctiine, but nothing so important as to warrant the 
conclusion that Aristotle was directly influenced by it. ^ . 

X>oubtless the One and Many, Being and Non-Being, of the . 

Hleatic dialectic, with their suhordinato oppositions, may^ ozopay* 
he called categories, but they are not so In the Aristotelian sense, 
and have little or nothing in common with the later system. Their 


^ For details of this and other Hindu ^sterns see H. T. Colebrooke, 
Misc.ellaneous Essays (1837 ; new od., E. B. Cowell, 1873); H. H. 
Wilson, Essays and Lectures on the Religions of the Hindus (1861- 
1862); Mortier Williams, Indian Wisdom (4th cd., 1893); A. E. 
Gough’s Vaiseshiku’Sutras (Benares. 1873), and Philosophy of (he 
Upanishads (London. 1882, 1891); Max Miiller, Sanskrit Literature, 
and particul^ly his appendix to Thomson's Laws of Thought. 
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Starting-point and results arc wholly diverse. Nor does it appear 
necessary to do more than mention the Pythagorean table of 
principles, the number of which is supposed to have given rise to the 
decuple arrangement adopted by Aristotle. Tlie two classifications 
have nothing in common; no term in the one list appears in the 
other; and there is absolutely nothing in the P)^hagoreHn principles 
which could have led to the theory of the categories.^ 

One naturally turns to Plato when endeavouring to discover the 
genesis of any Aristotelian doctrine, and undoubtedly there are in 
PtMto, Platonic writing-s many detached discussions in which 

tlie matter o( the categories is touched upon. Special 
terms also are anticipated at various times, e.g. in the 

Theaetetus, troitlv and rdtr^ew in the Gorgias, and vp6t ri in the 
Sophist,''^ But there does not seem to be anything in Plato which 
one could say gave occasion directly and of itself to the Aristotelian 
doctrine ; and even when we take a more comprehensive view of the 
Platonic system and inquire wliat in it corresponds to the widest 
definition of categories, say as ultimate elements of thought and 
existence, we receive no very definite answer. The Platonic dialectic 
never worked out into system, and only in two dialogues do we get 
anything like a list of ultimate or root-notions. Tn the Sophist, 
Being, Best and Motion (r6 flr koX ffT6.aiK Kat arc 

laid down as fx^yiffra rQv To these are presently added 

the Same and the Other {ra^hv Kal Bdrepoif), and out of the con¬ 
sideration of all five some light is cast upon the obscure notion of 
Non-Being (rA 6 i'). In the same dialogue {zOz seq.) is found the 
important distinction of dvofia and noun and verb. The 

Philiihus presents us with a totally distinct classification into four 
elements—the Infinite, the Finite, the Mixture or Unity of both 
and the Cause of this unity (rd direipov, t6 vipas, ij 4 } alrta). 

It is at once apparent that, however these cla.ssirications are related 
to one anotlier and to the Platonic system, they lie in a different 
field from that occupied by the Aristotelian categories, and can 
hardly be said to have anything in common with them, 

'Ihe- Aristot(*liun doctrine is most distinctly formulated in the 
sliort treatise Kar-^o^fat, which generally occupies the first place 
>tr/srofi« books of the Organon. The authenticity of 

the treatise was doubted in early times by some of the 
commentators, and the doubts have been revived by such scholars 
as L. Spengel and Carl Prantl. On the other hand. C. A. Brandis, 
il. Bond/, and Ed. Zeller are of opinion that the tract is substantially 
Aristotle's. The matter is hardly one that can be decided either 
pro or con with anytliing like certainty ; but this is of little moment, 
for the doctrine of the cat<*gorics. eveii of the ten categories, docs not 
stand or fall with only one portion of Aristotle's works. 

U is surprising that there should yet be so much uncertainty as 
to the real significance of the categories, and that we should be* m 
nearly com]>lcte ignorance as to the process of ttiought by which 
Aristotle was led to the doctrine. On both points it is difficult to 
extract from the matter before us anything approaching a satis¬ 
factory solution. The terms employed to denote the categories 
have been scrutinized with the utmost care, but tliey give little help. 
The most important — k. rov 6rrox or rijt oiVfat, y^rij roO Hvrot or ruv 
Hrrwr, y4rrf simply, rd irpurra or t 4 xou'd al Tcrdirta, Or al 

dtaipetreit — only indicate that the categories are general classes 
into which Being as .such may be divided, that they are sunima 
genera. l‘he expressions ydrif r&r Karffyopluv and rCiv k., 

winch are used frequently, seem to lead to another and somewhat 
different view, Karijyopla being taken to mean that which Ls predi¬ 
cated, ydyji Tur k. would signify tlic most general classes of predicates, 
the framework into the divisions of w’hich all predicates must come. 
To this interjiretation there are objections. The categorie.s must bo 
carefully distinguished from predicables; in the scholastic phrase¬ 
ology the lormer refer to first intentions, the latter to second intentions, 
i.e. the one denote real, the other logical connexion. Further, the 
categories cannot without careful explanation be defined as predi¬ 
cates ; they are this and something more. The most important 
category, ox'tela. in one of its aspects cannot be predicate at all. 

In the KartiyofAai Aristotle prefixes to his enumeration a gram- 
matico-logical disquisition on homonyms and synonyms, and on the 
elements of the proposition, i.e. subject and predicate. He draws 
attention to tlie fact that things arc spoken of cither in the connexion 
know'n as the proposition, e.g. “ a man runs," or apart from such 
connexion, e.g, " man " and " runs." He then proceeds, " Of 
things spoken of apart from their connexion in a proposition {rdr 
Kard fxijStfilar <rvfXT\OKi)r \eyop4rw), each signifies either Substance 
(oi/crfa), or Quantity (rotrdi'), or Quality (irotAv), or Relation {xphs rt), 
or Wliere ( 7 .c. Place, iroC), or When {i.e. Time, word), or Position 
{kcioBcu), or Possession Of Action (irotciK), or Passion (jrd<rx«**')* 

oiiffla, the first category, is subdivided into o<^la or primary 

substance, which is defined to be rdde rt, the singular thing in which 
properties inhere, and to which predicates are attached, and dti^pai 

^ The supposed origin of tliat theory in the treatise repl roO irewrdt, 
ascribed to Archytas {q.v.), has been proved to be on error. The 
treatise itself dates in all probability from the Neo-Pythagorean 
schools of the 2nd century a.d. 

* Prantl, Ges. der Logik, i. 74-75 ; F. A. Trendelenburg, Kate- 
gorienUhre, iog. n. 

* Soph. 254 D. 
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odorfai, genera or species which can be predicated of primary 
substances, and are tliorefore odota only in a secondary sense. 
Nevertheless, they too. after a certain fashion, signify the singular 
thing, r6de n {K. p. 3 b 12, 13). It is this doctrine of Tpdrrrj o6<rta 
that has raised doubts with regard to the authenticity of the Kar^- 
yoplai. But the tenfold classification, which has also been captiously 
objected to, is given in an acknowledged writing of Aristotle’s (sec 
Topica, i. 9, p. 103 b 20).^ At the same time il is at least remarkable 
that in two places where the enumeration seems intended to be 
complete p. 1017 a 23 ; An. Pos. i. 22, p. 83 a 21), only eight 
are mentioned, and KeitrBat being omitted. In other passages * 
six, five, four and three are given, frequently with some addition, 
such as Kal al AXXcu k. It is also to lie observed that, despite of 
this wavering, distinct intimations are given by Aristotle tnat he 
regarded his fist as complete, and he uses phrases which would seem 
to indicate that the division had been exhaustively carried out. 
He admin* certainly that some predicates which come under one 
category might be referred to another, but he declines to deduce all 
from one highest class, or to recognize any relation of subordination 
among the several clas.ses. 

The full import of the categories will never be adequately reached 
from the point of view taken up in the Kar’tjyoplai, which bears all 
the marks of an early and preliminary study. For true understand¬ 
ing we must turn to the Metaphysics, where the doctrine is handled at 
large. The discu.ssion of Being in that work starts with a distinction 
that at once gives us a clue, rd 6 r is spoken of in many ways ; of 
these four are classified — rd 6v Karh ffv/xfitfiTiKdt, rb 6r tin dXifOis, rb 
br Swdfxei Aral ivepyilq, and rb Kard rd e-x^fuxra rChv Kanjyoplw. 
It is evident from this that the categories can be regarded 
neither as purely logical nor as purely metaph^ical elements. 
They indicate the genera! forms or ways in which Being can bo 
predicated ; they are determinations of Being regarded as an object 
of thought, and consequently as matter of speech. It becomes 
apparent also why the analysis of tlic categories starts from the 
singular thing, for it is the primary form under which all that is 
becomes object of knowledge, and the other categories modify or 
qualify this real individual, lldi'ra 5 ^ rd yiyvifxtva ifirb W nros 
ylyrtrat Kal Ik Tiros Kal rl. Td 31 rl Myw ica^* iKamfr Kantyoplar' ^ ydp 
Tbbe iroabr f) iroibr ■ff woO {Met. p. J032 a 13-15). . , . The 
categories, therc'fore, are not logical forms, but real predicates; 
they are the general modes in which Being may be expressed. The 
definite thing, that which comes forward in the process freni i>oten- 
tiality to full actuality, can only appear and be spoken of under forms 
of individuality, quality, quantity and so on. The nine later 
categories all denote entity in a certain imperfect fashion. 

The categories then are not to be regarded as heads of predicates, 
the framework into which predicates can be thrown. They are real 
determinations of Being— allgemeine fiesHmmtheiien, as Begel calls 
them. They are not stimma genera of existences, still less arc they 
to be explained as a classification of namable things in general. 
The objections Mill has taken to the list arc entirely irrelevant, 
and would only have significance if the categories were really—what 
they arc not—an exhaustive division of concrete existences. Crete's 
view {Aristotle, i. 108) that Aristotle drew up his list by examining 
various popular propositions, and throwing tlu* different predicates 
into genera, "according as they stood in different logical relation 
to the subject," lias no foundation. The relation of the predicate 
category to tlic subject is not entirely a logical one ; it is a relation 
of real existence, and wants the essential marks of the propositional 
form. The logical relations of rb br are provided for otherwise than 
by the categories. 

Aristotle has given no intimation of the course of thought by which 
he was led to his tenfold arrangement, and it seems hopeless to dis¬ 
cover it. Trendelenburg in various essays has worked out the idea 
that the root of the matter is to be found in grammatical considera¬ 
tions, that the categories originated from investigations into gram¬ 
matical functions, and that a correspondence will be found to obtain 
between categories and parts of speech. Thus, Substance corre- 
^onds to noun substantive, Quantity and Quality to the adjective. 
Relation partly to the comparative degree and perhaps to the pre¬ 
position, When and Where to tlie adverbs of time and place. Action 
to the active, Passion to the passive of the verb, Position (Kcurtfai) 
to the intransitive verb, tbe peculiar Greek perfect. That 

there should be a very close correspondence between the categories 
and grammatical elements is by no means surprising; that the one 
were deduced from the otlier is both philosophically and historically 
improbable. Reference to the detailed criticisms of Trendelenburg 
by Ritter, Bonitz, and Zeller will be sufficient. 

Aristotle has also left us in doubt on another point. Why should 
there be only ten categories ? and why should these be the ten ? 
Kant and Hegel, it is well known, signalize as the great defect in the 
Aristotelian categories the want of a principle, and yet some of 
Aristotle's expressions would warrant the inference that he had a 
principle, and that he thought his arrangement exhaustive. The 
leading idea of all later attempts at reduction to unity of principle, 

* Against this passage even Prantl can raise no objection of any 
moment; see Ges. der Logik, i. 206. n. 

* See Bonitz, Index Aristotelicus. s.v., and Prantl, Ges. der Logik, 
i. 207. 
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the division into substance and accident, was undoubtedly not 
overlcKikcd by Aristotle, and I V. Brentano^ has collectetl with^'jreat 
diligence }j<issages which indicate bow tlio coniplcto list might 
have been decluced from thi-s primary distinction. His tabular 
ariangements (pp. 175. 177) are particularly deserving of attention. 
Tlie results, however, arc lianlly beyond the reach of doubt. 

There was no fundamental change in the doctnno of the categories 
from the time of Aristotle to that of Kant, and only two proposed 
, niclassihcations arc of such importance as to rei^uire 

Qiwk notice. The Stoics adopted a hvelold arrangement of 

highest classes, ytviKilrrara. to 6 i> or rl, Being, or some¬ 
what 111 general, was subdivided into ('iro«crl/u€i'a or subjects, iroid or 
cpuilities m genera]. which give definiteness to the blank subject, irtot 
modes which further determine the subject, and irp6s ri 
ixoi'ra, delinite relative mode^. These categories are so related that 
eatli involves the existence of one higiier Hum itself, thus there 
cannot be a irgAt rt ir«>t I'xov which does not rest upon or imply a 
f'xo*'. hut irufT impossible without ‘irot6v, which only exists 

in ifTOKtlM-ti'ov, a form or j)hase of t 6 6p.‘* 

riotmus, after a It ngiliy critique ol Aristotle'.s categories, sets 
out a twofold list. t6 Ik, Klyrfais, ardais, Ta0r6Trt^. trepdri?? 
are the primitive categories (irpub-a y^vri) of the intelligible sphere. 
ovffia, irp6s rt, iroid, iroiHtv, Kivijffit are the Categories of the sensible 
world. The return to the IMatonic cla.ssitication will not escape 
notice. 

Modern philosojihy, neglecting altogether tlie dry and ta.stcles.s 
treatment of the Aristotelian doctrine by scholastic writers, gave a 
. new, a wider and cleoptT meaning to the categones. 
Bhtiomoohy^^^'^^ appear as ultimate or mot notion.s, the meta- 
^ ^ '^‘jihysii'al or thnught elements, which give coherence and 

consistency to the material of knowledge, the necessary and universal 
relations which obtain among the particulars of experience. There 
was thus to some extent a return to Blatoiusm. but in realilv. as 


might easily be shown, tlie new interjirctation was, with due allow¬ 
ance lor <btference 111 point of view, in strict harmony with the true 
tloctrine of Aristotle. Tlie modern theory dates in particular from 
the tiuu' of Kant, who may l»e said to have reintroduced the term 
into jihilosophy. Naturally there are some anticipations in earlier 
thinkers. The Substance, Attribute nnd Mo<le ol Carlesianistn can 
hardly be cla.Hsed among tlie categories ; nor does l^ibnilz’s chance 
suggestion ol a fivelold arraugemeut into Substanci*. Quantity, 
Quality, Action and I’assion, and Kelations. demand any particular 
notice, l.ocke, too, has a classiliralion into Substances, Modes 
and Relations, but in it he has inaniJeslly no intention of drawing up 
a lalile ot categories. What in his sy.stera corresponds mo.st nearly 
to the modem view' of these elements is the division of kinds of real 
pre<lication. In all judgments of knowledge we predicate either 
(1) Identity or Diversity, (2) Relation. (3) Co-existence, or necessary 
connexion, or (4) JtcaJ existence. From thi.s the tmnsition was easy 
to Hume's important c)as.stlication of philo'fophuai relations into 
tliose ol Resemblance. Identity, Time and IMace, Quantity or 
Number. Quality, Contrariety, Cau.se ami Effect. 

Thest* attempts at an exhaustive distribution of the necessary 
relations of all objects of knowledge indicate the direction taken by 
modem thought, before it received its complete expression from 
Kant. 

The doctnno of the categoru ^ is the very kernel of the Kantian 
system, and, through it, of later German philosophy. To explain 
. It fully w'ould bo to write the history ol that philosophy, 
Tlie categories are culled by Kant Root-notions oj the 
Understanding {Stawmbepriffe dcs I'cfxtandt's), and are bnefly the 
sjiecilic forms of the a priori or formal element in rational cognition. 
It is this distinction of matter and form in knowdeclge that marks 
off the Kantian from tlie Aristotelian doctrine. To Kani knowledge 
was only jiossible as the .synthesis of tlie material or a posteriori 
with the formal or a priori. Tlie material to which a prion forms of 
the understanding were applied was the sensuous content of the 
pure intuitions. Time and Space. This content could not be known 
by sense, but only by intellectual function. But tin* understanding 
in the prot'ess oi knowledge makes use of the universal lorm of 
synthesis, the judgment; intellectual function is essentially ol the 
nature of judgnieiit or the reduction ol a manuold to unity through 
a conception. The spccitic or type lorms ot such function will, 
therelore. be expressed in judgments ; and a comjilete classification 
of the forms of judgments is the key by which one may hope to 
discover the system of categones. Such a list oi jmlgnieiits Ivant 
thought he loiind lu ordinary logic, and from it lie drew up his well- 
known sclieme ol the twelve categories. These forms are the deter¬ 
minations o! all olijedts of experience, for it is only through them 
that the matufokl of sense can be mdiiced to the unity of conscious¬ 
ness, and thereby constituted exjienenco. They are a priori con¬ 
ditions, subjective in one sense, but objective as being universal, 
necessary and constituth e of experience. 

The table of logical judgments with corresponding categories is as 
follows 


^ Brentano. Bedeutung des Seienden nack A., pp. 148-178. 

“ For detailed examination of the Stoic categories, see I’mntl, Ges. 
der Logik, i. 428 sqq.; Zeller* Ph. d, Griech. hi. 1, 82, sqq. ; Tren¬ 
delenburg, Katcg. p. 217. 


Judgments. 
Universal 
Particular 
Singular . 
Affirmative 
Negative . 
Infinite 
Categorical . 

Hypothetical 

Disjunctive . 
Problematical 
Assortoric 
Apodictic 



J 

Quantity ^ 

II. ( 
yiuility j 


] 

1 “ 


TTl. 

Relation 


IV. ) 

Of Modality | 


Categories. 

Unity. 

Plurality. 

Totality. 

Reality. 

Negation. 

Limitation. 

Inherence and Subsistence 
(Substance and Accident). 
Causality and Dependence 
(Cause and Effect). 
Community (Recijirocitv). 
Possibility and Impossibility. 
Existence and Non-lvxistcnce. 
Necessity and Contingency. 


Kant, it is well knowm, criticizes Aristotle severely for having 
drawn up his categories without a principle, and claims to have 
disclosed the only jiossibJe method by which an exhaustive 
classification might be obtained. What he criticized in Aristotle 
IS brought against his own procedure by the later Cierman thinkers, 
particularly Fichte and Hegel. And in point of tact it cannot 
be denied that Kant lias allowed too much comjilclencss to 
the ordinary logical distribution of projiositions ; he has given no 
proof that in these forms are contained dll sjieeies of synthesis, and 
m consequence he has tailed fo show lliat 111 the categories, or pure 
conceptions, are contained all the niod<vs of a prion synthesis. 
Further, his principle has so tar the. unity lie. claimed for it. the unity 
of a .single function, but the spccilic forms in which such unity 
manifests itself are not themselves accounted for by this principle. 
Kant himst'lf liints more than once nt the pos.sibility of a completely 
rational system of tin* categoiie.s, at an evolution from one single 
movement of thought, and m his Remarks on the Table of the Cate- 
Coric'i gii\ e a pregnant hmt as to the method to lie employi*d. From 
any complete realization of this suggestion Kant, however, was 
precluded by one portion of his theory. The categones, although 
the necessary conditions under which alone an object ot < xpeneme 
can be thrown, are merely forms of the mind’s owm activilv ; Ihcv 
apply only to .sensuous and consequently subjective material. 
Outside of and beyond them lies the thmg-m-itsclf, which to Kiint 
represented the ultimatelv real. J his subjectivism was a distinct 
hiatus in the Kantian system, and against it jinncijially J^'ichte and 
Hegel directed criticism. It was manliest that at tlic root of tlie whole 
system ol categories there lay Uiesynlhctizingunityof self- p .... 
consciousness, and it was upon this unity that Fichte fixed ** 

as giving the possibility of a more complete and rigorous deduction of 
the pure notions of the understanding. Without the act oi the Ego. 
whereby it is self-conscious, there could be no knowledge, ami this 
primitive act or iuuction must lie, he saw, tlie posifton or afhrmation 
fit itself by the Kgo. The first principle then must be that the JCgo 
posits itself as the Ego. that j[fgo=:Ego. a prmcijile W'hich is un¬ 
conditioned both in form and matter, and therefore capable of 
standing absolutely first, of being the prius in a system. Meta¬ 
physically regarded tills act of self-j>osition yields tin- categones 
of Reality. But, so far as matter is concernerl, there cannot be 
affirmation without negation, omni^ determinatio c&t nvgutio. The 
determination of the Ego presupjKises or involves flu; Non-Ego. 
The form of the jirofiosition m which this second act takes to itself 
expression, the Ego i.s not—Not-Ego, is unconditioiu'd, n<‘f <lerivable 
Irora the first. It is Uic absolute antithesis to the primitive thesis. 
The category of Negation is the result of this second act. From 
these two propositions, involvmg absolutely opposed and mutually 
(lostruclive elements, there results a third which reconciles both in a 
higher synthesis. The notion in tliis third is determination or limita¬ 
tion ; the Ego and Non-F-go limit, and are oppo.sed to one another. 
I'rom these tlin^o positions J-ichU* proceeds to evolve the categories 
by a series of thesis, antithesis and synthesis. 

In thus seizing upon the unity of self-consciou.sness as the origin 
for systematic development. Fichte has clearly taken a step in 
advance of, and yet in strict harmony with, the Kantian 
doctrine. For, after all that can be said as to the demon¬ 
strated character of formal logic, Kant’s procedure was empirical, 
and only after the list oi cafugorics liad been drawn out, did he 
bring forward into prominence what gave them coherence and 
reality. The peculiar method of Fichte, also, was nothing but a 
consistent application of Kant’s own Remark on the Table of the 
Categories. Fichte’s doctrine, howt'ver, is ojHin to some of the objec¬ 
tions advanced against Kant. His method is too abstract niul 
external, and wants the unity of a single principle. The fir«t two of 
liLs fundamental propositions stand isolated from one another, 
not to be resolved into a primitive unity. With him. too, the whole 
stands yet on the plane of subjectivity. He speaks, indeed, of the 
universal Ego as distinct from the emjnrical self-consciousness ; but 
the univers^ does not rise with him to concrete spirit. Nevertheless 
the ^Vi&senschaftslehre. contain.^ the only real advance in the treatment 
of the categories from the time of Kant to that of Hcgel.^ This, of 


® It does not seem necessary to do more than refer to the slight 
alterations made on Kant’s Table of Categories by j. G. von Helper 
(in the Metakritik), by Solomon Maiinon (in the Propddeutik xu einer 
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course, docs not imply that there were not certain elements in 
Schelling. particularly in the I'ranscendental JdealUm, that are of 
value in the transition to the later system ; but on the whole it is 
only in Hegel that the whole matter of the Kantian calcKorics has 
been assimilated and carried to a higher stage. The Hegelian philo¬ 
sophy. in briai. is a system of the categories; and, as it is not intended 
here to expound that philosophy, it is impossible to give more than a 
few general and quite exlenial observations as to the Hegelian mode 
o/ viewing these elements of thought. With Kanl, as has been seen, 
the categoric^s were still subjective, not as being forms of the indi¬ 
vidual subject, but as having over against them the world of mumena 
to which they were inapplicabhN Self-consciousneas. which was, 
even with Kant, the nodus or kernel whence the categories sprang, 
was nothing but a logical centre,—the reality was concealed. There 
was thus a dualism, to overcome which is the first step in the Hegelian 
sy.stcm. The principle, if there is to be one, must be universally 
applicable, all-comprehensive. Sell-consciousness is precisely tlie 
principle wanted ; it is a unity, an identity, containing in itself a 
multiplicity. The universal in absolute .sclf-consciousncss is just 
pure thinking, which in systematic evolution is the categories; the 
particular is the natural or multiionn, the external as .such; the 
concrete of both is spirit, or self-consciousness come to it.self. The 
same law that obtains among the categories is found adequate to an 
explanation of the external thing which had so sadly troubled Kant 
The categories themselves are moments of the universal of thought, 
forms, or definite a.spects which thought a.ssumes ; determina¬ 
tions, lifistimmimf’en, as Hegel most lre<juently calls them. They 
evolve l>y the same law that was found to be the essence of ultimate 
reality—V.r. of self-conscioiisiiehs. The complete system is pure 
thought, the TTnIversal pur txcellencf. 

After the Hegelian there can hardly be said to have been a philo- 
so])hicat treatment of the calegorie.s in Clermany which is not more 
or les.s a criticism of that system. It does not seem necessary to 
mention the unimportant modifications introducetl by Kuno I'ischcr, 
J. E. iCrdmann, or others belonging lo the school. In the strongly- 
opposed philosophy of J. F. Herbart the categories can liarrily l>e 
said to hold a prommenl place. They are, with him, the most 
general notions which are psychologically formed, and he classifies 
tlieiii as follows:- (i) Thing, either as product of thought or as 
given in experience ; (2) Pro])er(y, either qualitative or quantitative ; 

(3) Relation; (4) The Negated. Along with these he posits as 
categories of inner jirocess -(i) Sensation, (2) Cognition, (3) Will, 

(4) Action. Joh. Fr. L. George (iSii-1873),^ who in the main follows 
SchieiiTiTiacher, draws out a table of categories which shows, in 
some points, traces of Herbartian infimmee. His arrangement by 
enneans, or series of nine, is fancilul, and wanting in inner 
principle. 

The most impo.sing of more ivcciit attempts at a reconstruction 
of the categories is that of F. A. 7 tcndelcnburg. To him the first 
principle, or primitive reality, is Motion, which is both 
Trsttawa- external movement, an<l ideal as inner construction. 

ourg. necessary conditions of Motion arc Time and Space, 

which are both subjective and objective. From this point onwards 
arc developed the mathematical (jioint, line, &c.) and real (causality, 
substance, quantity, quality, &c.) categories which appear as 
involved in the notion of motion. Matter'eannot be regarded as a 
product of motion ; it is the condition of motion, we must think 
something moved. All the.se categories, “ under the presupposition 
of motion a.s the first energy of thought, are ideal and subjective 
relations ; a.s al.so, under tlic presupposition of motion as the first 
en(*rgy ol Being, real and objective relations.” “ A si'rious difficulty 
presents itself in the next category, that of End (Zweek). which pm 
ea.sily be thouglit for inner activity, but can hardly be reconciled 
with real motion. Trendelenburg solves the difliculty only empiric¬ 
ally. by pointing to the in-sufTiciency of the merely niechanical lo 
account lor the organic. The consideration of Modality effects the 
transition lo the forms of logical thouglit. On the whole, Trendelen¬ 
burg’s unique fact of motion seems rather a blunder. There is 
much more involved than he is willing to allow, and motion per se 
is iiy no means adequate to self-consciou.sness. His theory lias found 
little favour. 

Hermann XJlrici works out a sy.stem of the categories from a 
psychological or logical point of view. To him the fundamental 
1/1-* J of philosophy is the distinguishing activity [unter* 

scheidendc TdHgheit) of thought. Thought is only possible 
by distinction, difference. The fixed points in the relations of objects 
upon which this activity turns are the categories, which may be 
called tlie fonns or laws of thought. They are the aspects of things, 
notions under which thing.s mu.st be brought, in order to become 

neuen TJieorie des Denkens), by J. K. Fries (in the Kriiik dev 

Vernunft), or by Schopenliaiier, who desired to reduce all the cate¬ 
gories to one—that of Causality. We should require a new philo¬ 
sophical vocabulary even to translate the extraordinary compounds 
in which K. C. F. Krau.se expounds his theoiy of the categories. 
Notices of the changes introduced by Antonio Rosmini-Serbati, 
and of Vincenfo Gioberti’s remarkable theory, will be found in 
Ragnisco’s work referred to below. 

^ Svstem der Metaphysih (1844). 

» Lof^sche Untersuehungen, i. 376-377» 
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objects of thought. They are thus the most general predicates or 
heads of predicates. categories cannot be completely gathered 
from experience, nor can they be evolved a priori; but, by attending 
to the general relations of thought and its purely indefinite matter, 
and examining what we must predicate in order to know Tk'ing, we 
may attain to a satisfactory list. Such a list is given in great detail 
in the System der Logik (1852), and in briefer, pR'ciser form in the 
Compendium der Logik (2nd ed., 1872); it is in many jioints well 
deserving of attention. 

The definition of the categories by the able French logician Charles 
Bernard Renouvier in some respects resembles that of Ibrici. To 
him the primitive fact is Relation, of w’hich all the cate- 
gories are but forms. The categories,” he says, ” are the ^ ' 

primary and irreducible laws of knowledge, tlie funda- 
mental relations which determine its form and regulate ' 

movements.’^’ His table and his criticism of the Kantian 
theory are both of interest.* The criticism of Kant’s categories by 
Cousin and his own attempted classification are of no importance. 
Of little more value is the elaborate table drawn out by Sir W. 
Hamilton.* The gencralited category of the Conditioned lias but little 
meaning, and the subordinate categories evolve themselves by no 
principle, but are arranged after a formal and quite arbitrary manner. 
They are never brought into connexion with thouglit itself, nor 
could they be .shown to .spring from its nature and relations. J. S. 
Mill pre.st'nled, ” as a substitute for the aliortive classification of 
Existences, termed the categories of Aristotk*,” the following as an 
onumcrution of all namcable things;—(i) Feelings, or states of 
consciousness ; (2) The minds which experience these feelings; 

(3) Bodies, or external objects which excite certain of those feelings ; 

(4) Successions and co-cxistenccs. likenesse.s and unlikeuesses, 
Ix'tween feelings or stati's of consciousness.* This classification 
proceeds on a quite peculiar view of the categories, and is here 
presented only for the .sake of complcteucss. 

By modernj>.sychologist.s the subject has Iwen closely investigated. 
Professor G. F. Stout {Munital of Vsvchology. vol. ii. pp. 312 foil.) 
defines categories as “ forms of cognitive coiisciousne.s8. 
universal principles or relations presupposed either in all 
cognition or in all cognition of a certam kind.” He then 
treat.s External (or Physical) Reality. Space, Time, ^ 
Causality and ” Thingliood ” from the standpoint Of the perceptual 
consciousness; showing m what sense the categories of causality, 
substance and the re.st exist in the .sphere of perception. As con- 
ti'asted with the ideational, the perceptual consciousness is concerned 
with practice. I*erception tells the child of tilings as separate 
entities, not in their ultimate relations as parts of a coherent whole. 
G. T. T,.add {Psychology Descripiine and Explanatory, ch. xxi., on 
** Space, Time and Causality ”) defines the categories from the psy¬ 
chological standpoint as ” those highly abstract conceptions which 
the mind frames l>y reflection upon its own most general modes of 
behaviour. Tliey are our own notions resulting from co-operation 
of imagination and judgment, concerning the ultimate and un- 
analyzabie forms of our own existence and development.” In other 
words, the categories are liighly abstract, have no content, and are 
realized as a kmd of thinking which has for its object all the other 
mental processes. 

AiiTHOKirms.-- Besides those quoted above, see Eduard v. Hart¬ 
mann, Kategorienlehre (T.eipzig, 1806), and ” Begrifi der Kate- 
gorialfunktion.” in Zeitschr. /. Philos, und phil. Krii. cxv. (1899), 
pj). 9-19 ; E. Konig in the same periodical, cxiii. (1889), pp. 232-279, 
and cxiv. (i8yy). pp. 78-T05 ; F. A. Trendelenburg, Gcschichte der 
Kategorienlehre (184^) ; P. Ragnisco, Storxa critica delle caiecorie 
(2 vols., Florence, 1871); W. windelband. Vom System der Kate- 
gorien (Tubingen, 1900); R. Eisler, Witrterbuck dev philosophischen 
Begriffe (Berlin, 1899), pp. 400-409 ; .S. Joda, Studio crxtico su le 
(Naples, 1881) ; H. Vaihinger, Die transcendentale Dedukiion 
der Kategorien (Halle, 1902) ; H. W. B. Joseph. Introduction to Logic 
(Oxford. 1906), ch. iii.; F. H. Bradley. Principles of Logic (1883); 
B. 'iio&Q.nc\\seX'9 Knowledge and lieaiity (18S5, zno cd. 1892) ; histories 
of philosophy. I'or further authorities see wewks quoted under 
Aristotlk and Kant, and in J, M. Baldwin’s Diet. Philos. Psych, 
vol. iii. pt. 2, p. r>85. (R. Ad. ; X.) 

CATENARY (from Lat. catena, a chain), in mathematics, 
the curve assumed by a uniform chain or string hanging freely 
between two supports. It was investigated by Gmileo, who 
erroneously determined it to be a parabola; Jungius detected 
Galileo’s error, but the true form was not discovered until 1691, 
when James Bernoulli published it as a problem in the Acta 
Eruditorum. Bernoulli also considered the cases when (i) the 
chain was of variable density, (2) extensible, (3) acted upon at 
each point by a force directed to a fixed centre. These curves 
attracted much attention and were discussed by John Bernoulli, 
Leibnitz, Huygens, David Gregory and others. 

* Essais de critique ghniraXe (2nd cd.). La Logique, i. pp. 184, 190, 
207-225. 

* Disrussions, p. 577. 

* Logie, i. 83 ; cf. Bain, Ded. Log., App. C. 
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The tnechanical properties of the curves are treated in the article 
Mechanics, where various forms arc illustrated. The simple catenary 
is shown in the figure. The cartesian equation referred to the axis 

and directrix is >' = r cosh {z/c) or 
; other forms are 
s—r sinh {x/c) and + s 

iHiing the arc measured from the 
vertex ; the intrinsic equation is 
s=c tan {p. The radiu.s of curva¬ 
ture and normal are each equal to 
c sec- 

The .surface formed by revolving 
the catenary about its directrix 
is named the alvsseide. It is a 
minimal surface, t.e. the catenary 
solves the prol>lem: to find a 
curve joining two given points, 
which when revolved about a line 
co-planar with the points traces 
a surface of minimum area (sec 
Vakiaiions, Calculus of). 

The involute of the catenary 
IS called the trmiory, tracirix or 
auli/tictiiifi curve ; it lias a cusp at the viTtex of the catenary, and 
IS asymptotic to the directrix. The cartesian ecpiation is 

4c loRi {f- v(c“+y'')n. 

and the curve has the geometrical property that (he length of its 
tangent is constant. It is named the tractory, since a weiglit placed 
on tile ground and drawn along by means of a flexililu string by a 
person travelling in a straiglit line, the weight not being in this 
line, fle.scribes the curve in (luestion. It is named the antifriction 
curve, since a pivot and step having the form of llic surface generated 
liy revolving the riirve about its vertical axis wear away equally (see 
Meciiantcs: ApfilictI ). 



CATERAN (from the Gaelic ceathaime, a collective word 
meaning “ peasantry ”), the hand of fighting men of a Highland 
clan ; hence the term is applied to the Highland, and later to any, 
marauders or cattle-lifters. 

CATERHAM, an urban district in the Wiinhledon parlia¬ 
mentary division of Surrey, England, 20 ni. S. of London by the 
South-Kastern & Chatham railway. Pop. (1901) 9486. It lies 
in a healthy, hilly district, and has grown in modern times from 
a village into a large residential town. There are large barracks 
in the neighbourhood, and the Metropolitan lunatic a.sylum i.s 
close to the town. 


CATERPILLAR, the popular name of the larva of various 
insects, particularly of butterflies and moths (see LepiuOptera, 
Hexapoua, METAMORPHOSts). 'I'hc word appears first in the 
form caterjryl {PrompUtrium Parvulortim, about the middle of 
the 15th centurj'). This may he the original form, with the 
addition of -ar or -er; if so, it represents the O. Er. ehate- 
pelose or chalepeleuse, i.c. “ hairy-cal ” {chat, cat, and pelouse, 
hairy, l«it. pilosus), a name applied to the hairy caterpillar, and 
also according to Cotgrave to a w’eevil. The use of “ cat ” in 
this connexion is paralleled by the Swiss name for a caterpillar, 
leufelskatz, and the popular English name for the blos.som of 
the willow, “ catkin,” somewhat resembling a caterpillar (cf. 
“ palmer ”); the modern Erench is chenille, Latin canicula, a 
little dog. The termination of the word seems to have been early 
connected with “ piller,” a robber, plunderer, from the de¬ 
structive habits of the larva, cf. Joel i. 4—“ That which the 
palmer-worm hath left, hath the locust eaten.” The spelling 
"caterpillar,” a J7th-century corruption, has been the usual 
form since Johnson. 

CATESBY, ROBERT (1573-1605), English conspirator, son of 
Sir William Catesby of Lapworth in Warwickshire, a prominent 
recusant who was a descendant of Sir William Catesby, speaker 
of the House of Commons in 1484, executed by Henry Vll. after 
the battle of Bosworth, was horn in 1573, and entered Gloucester 
Hall (now Worcester College), Oxford, in 1586. He possessed 
a considerable estate, and was said to be wild and extravagant in 
his youth. In 1596 he was one of those arrested on suspicion 
during an illness of Queen Elizabeth. In 1601 he took part in 
the rebellion of Essex, was wounded in the fight and imprisoned, 
but finally pardoned on the payment of an enormous fine, to 
obtain which he was forced to sell a portion of his property. 
In 1602 he despatched Thomas Winter and the Jesuit Tesimond 
alias Greenway to Spain to induce Philip HI. to organize an 


invasion of England, and in 1603, after James’s accession, ho was 
named as an accomplice in the “ Bye Plot.” Catesby was a 
man of great beauty of person, “ above 2 yards high,” says 
Father Gerard, “ and though slender, yet as well-proportioned 
to his height as any man one should see.” He possessed a clear 
head and unflinching courage, and with a strong determination 
and fascinating manner mastered the minds of his associates 
and overpowered all opposition. He was, however, headstrong, 
wilful and imprudent, fit for action, but incapable of due delibera¬ 
tion, and entirely wanting in foresight. Exasperated by his 
personal misfortunes and at the repressive measures under which 
his co-religionists were suffering, and blinded by a religious zeal 
which amounted to fanaticism, he was now to be the chief in¬ 
stigator of the famous Gunpowder Plot, which must in any event 
have brought di.sastcr upon the Koman Catholic cause. The idea 
of some great stroke seems to have first cnteretl his mind in 
May 1603. About the middle of January 1604 he imparted his 
scheme of blowing up the Parliament House to his cousin 
Thomas Winter, sub.soquently taking in Guy Fawkes and several 
other conspirators and overcoming all fears and scruples. But 
it was his determination, from which he would not be shaken, 
not to allow warning to be given to the Roman Catholic peers 
that was the actual cause of the failure of the plot. A fatal 
mistake had been made in imparting the secret to Francis 
Tresham (y.f.), in order to secure his financial assistance; and 
there is scarcely any doubt that he was the author of the cele¬ 
brated letter to his brother-in-law, Lord Montcagle, which 
betrayed the conspiracy to the government, on the 26th of 
October. On receiving the news of the letter on the 28th, 
Catesby exhibited extraordinary coolness and fortitude, and 
refused to abandon the attempt, hoping that the government 
might despise the warning and still neglect precautions ; and 
his confidence was strengthened by Fawkes’s report that nothing 
in the cellar had been touched or tampered with. On the. and 
of November his resolution was shaken by 'I'reshani’s renewed 
entreaties that ho would floe, and his positive assurance that 
Salisbury knew everything. On the evening of the 3rd, however, 
he was again, through I’crcv’s insistence, persuaded to stand 
firm and hazard the great stroke. The rest of the story is tolil 
in the article GtiNPOWOER Plot. Here it need only be .said that 
Catesby, after the discovery of the conspiracy, fled with his 
fellow-plotters, taking refuge ultimately at Holbeche in Stafford¬ 
shire, where on the night of the 8th of November he was over¬ 
taken and killed. He had married Catherine, daughter of 
Thomas Leigh of Stoneleigh, Warwickshire, and left one son, 
Robert, who inherited that part of the family estate which had 
been settled on Catesby’s mother and was untouched by the 
attainder, and who is said to have married a daughter of 
Thomas Percy. 

CAT-FISH, the name usually applied to the fishes of the 
family Siluridae, in allusion to the long barbels or feelers about 
the mouth, which have been compared to the whiskers of a cat. 
The Siluridae are a large and varied group, mostly inhabitants 
of fresh waters; some of them by their singular form and 
armature are suggestive of the Devonian mailed fishes, and wore 
placed at one time in their vicinity by L. Agassiz. Even such 
authorities as T. H. Huxley and E. D. Cope were inclined to 
ascribe ganoid affinities to the Siluridae; but this view has 
gradually lost ground, and most modem ichthyologists, if not all, 
have adopted the conclusions of M. Sagemchl, who has placed the 
Siluridae neax the carps and Characinids in the group Ostariuphysi. 
The Silurids and Cyprinids may be regarded as two parallel 
series derived from some common stock which cannot have been 
very different from the existing Characinids. In spite of the 
archaic appearance of some of its members, the family Silurtdae 
does not appear to extend far back in time, its oldest known 
representative being the Bucklandium diltwii of the Lower 
Eocene (London Clay) of Sheppey. A ^reat number of forms 
were placed by Cuvier and his successors in the family Siluridae, 
which has Since been broken up by T. Gill and other American 
authors into several families, united under the name of Ncmato- 
gnathi. A middle course appears the more reasonable to the 
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present writer, who has divided the Stluridae of Cuvier into 
three families, with the following definitions :— 

Stluridae —ribs attached to strong parapophyses ; operculum 
well developed. 

Lorirariidae —ribs sessile ; parapophyses absent; operculum 
more or less developed. 

Aspredinidae —ribs sessile; strong parapophyses ; operculum 
absent. 

These three families may be defined among the Ostariophysi 
by having the parietal bones fused with the supraoccipital, no 
symplcctic, the body naked or with bony scutes, the mouth 
usually toothed, with barbels, and usually an adipose dorsal fin. 

The Stluridae embrace more than one thousand species, spread 
over the fresh waters of all parts of the world, but mostly from 
between the tropics. They are absent from western Europe and 
north-west Africa, and from North America west of the Rocky 
Moiinlains, but this deficiency has been made good by now, the 
introduction of Amiurus nebulosus and allied species in various 
parts of continental Europe and California having proved 
a success. Only a few forms arc marine (Plolosus, Arius, 
Galeichlhys). 

The s|)ecies which has given the name to the whole family is 
the “ Weis ” of the Germans, Silurus glanis, the largest European 
fresh-water fish, inhabiting the greater part of Europe from the 
Rhine eastwards and north of the Alps. Its head is large and 
broad, its mouth wide, furnished with six barbels, of which those 



of the upper jaw arc very long. Both jaws and the palate are 
armed with broad bands of small closcly-.set teeth, which give the 
bones a rasp-like appearance. The eyes are exceedingly small. 
The short body terminates in a long, compressed, muscular tail, 
and the whole fish is covered with a smooth, scaleless, slippery 
skin. Specimens of 4 and 5 ft. in length, and of 50 to 80 lb in 
weight, arc of common occurrence, and the fish grows to 10 ft., 
with a weight of 400 lb, in the Danube. Its food consists 
chiefly of other bottom-feeding fishes, and in inland countries 
it is considered one of the better class of food fishes. Stories 
about children having been found in the stomach of very 
large individuals are probably inventions. An allied species 
(S. aristotelis) is found m Greece. 

The Clarias and lleierobranchtis of Africa and south-eastern 
Asia have an elongate, more or less eel-shaped body, with long 
dorsal and anid fins, and are known to be able to live a long time 
out of water, being provided with an accessory dendritic breath¬ 
ing organ situated above the gills. Some .species live in burrows 
during the dry season, crawling about at night in search of food. 
The common Nile species, the “ Harmoot” {Clarias lazera), occurs 
abundantly in the Lake of Galilee and was included in, if not 
chiefly aimed at, by the Mosaic law which forbade the Jews to 
eat scaleless fishes, a prohibition which has been extended to 
eels in spite of the obvious presence of minute scales in the 
latter. 

The Saccobranchus of India and Ceylon, a genus more nearly 
related to Silurus, have also an accessory organ for breathing 
atmospheric air. It consists of a long sac behind the gill-cavity, 
extending far back on each side of the body under the muscles. 

In the majority of the Siluridae, called by A. GGnther the 
Proteropierae, a section extremely numerous in species, and 
represented throughout the tropics, the dorsal fin consists of a 


short-rayed and an adipose portion, the former belonging to the 
abdominal vertebral column; the anal is always much shorter 
than the tail. The gill-membranes are not confluent with the 
skin of the isthmus ; they have a free posterior margin. When a 
nasal barbel is present, it belongs to the posterior nostril. This 
section includes among many others the genus Bagrus, of which 
the bayad (D. bayad) and docmac {B. docmac) frequently come 
under the notice of travellers on the Nile ; they grow to a length 
of 5 ft. and arc eaten. 

Of the “ cat-fishes ” of North America {Amiurus), locally called 
“ bull-heads ” or “ homed-pouts,” with eight barbels, some 
twenty species are known. Some of them are valued as food, 
especially one which is abundant in the ponds of New England, 
and capable of easy introduction into other localities {A. 
nebulosus). Others which inhabit the great lakes {A. nigricans) 
and the Mississippi {A, pnnderosus) often excecij the weight of 
100 lb. Platystoma and Pimrlodus people the rivers and lakes 
of tropical America, and many of them arc conspicuous in this 
fauna by the ornamentation of their body, by long spatulate 
snouts, and by their great size. 

The genus Arius is compo.sed of a great number of species and 
has the widest distribution of all Silurids, being represented in 
almost all tropical countries which are drained by large rivers. 
Most of the species live in salt water. They possess six barbels, 
and their head is extensively osseous on its upper surface ; their 
dorsal and pectoral spines are generally developed into powerful 
weapons. Bagarius, one of the largest Silurids of the rivers 
of India and Java, exceeding a length of 6 ft., differs from 
Arius in having eight barbels and the head covered with skin. 

R. Semon has made observations in Queensland on the habits 
of Arius australis, which builds nests in the sandy bed of the 
Burnett river. These nests consist of circular basin-like ex¬ 
cavations about 20 in. in diameter, at the bottom of which the 
eggs are laid and covered over by several layers of large stones. 
In the marine and estuarine species of Arius, Galeichthys and 
Osieogeniosus, the male, more rarely the female, carries the eggs 
in the mouth and pharynx; these eggs, few in number, are 
remarkably large, measuring as much as j 7 or 18 millimetres in 
diameter in Arius commusonii, a fish 3 or 4 ft. in length. 

The common North American Amiurus nebulosus also takes 
care of its eggs, which are deposited beneath protecting objects 
at the bottom of the water, failing which both parents join in 
excavating a sort of nest in the mud. The male watches over 
the eggs, and later leads the young in great schools near the shore, 
seemingly caring for them as the hen for her chickens. 

In the Siluridae Sienobranchiae of Gunther the dorsal fin con¬ 
sists of an adipose portion and a short-rayed fin which belongs to 
the abdominal vertebral column, and, like the adipose fin, may 
be sometimes absent. The gill-membranes are confluent with 
the skin of the isthmus. The Silurids belonging to this section are 
either South American or African. Among the former we notice 
specially the genus Doras, which is distinguished by having a 
series of bony scutes along the middle of the side. The narrow¬ 



ness of their gill-openings appears to have developed in them 
a habit which has excited the attention of all naturalists who 
have visited the countries bordering upon the Atlantic rivers 
of tropical America, viz. the habit of travelling during seasons 
of drought from a piece of water about to dry up to ponds of 
greater capacity. These journeys are occasionally of such a 
length that the fish have to travel all night; they are so luunerout 
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that the Indians fill many baskets of them. J. Hancock supposes 
that the fish carry a small supply of water with them in their 
gill-cavity, which they can easily retain by closing their branchial 
u})ertuivs. The same naturalist itdds that they make regular 
nests, in which they cover up their eggs with ciur and defend 
them—male and female uniting in this parental duty until the 
eggs are hatched. SyitoJmiUs is an Africitn genus and common 
in the Nile, where the various species arc known by the name 
of “ Shal.” They fretpiently occur among the representations 
of aninials left by the ancient Egyptians. The upper part of their 



Fit;. 3.-^Mnhptervnis clerlricm, 

head is proterlcd by strong osseous scutes, and Ixith the dorsal 
and pectoral fins arc armed with powerful spintts. Their month 
is small, surrounded by six barbels, which are more or less 
Iringed with a membrane or with branched tentacles. 

The curious fact of some species of Synodonhs having the 
lower parts darker than the upper, some being whitish above 
and blackish beneath, appears to be connected with their habit 
of swimming in a rever.sed |josiLion, the belly turned upwards 
This habit, known to the ancient Egyptians, who have frequently 
represented tliem in tliat attitude, has been described by 
E. Geoffrov, who says they nearly constantly swim on tlieir 
buck, moving quite freely forwards and sidewards ; but if 
alarmed, they revert to the normal position to escape more 
rapidly. 

The electric I'at- or sheath-fishes (Malopterurus) have Iteen 
referred to the same section. ICxternally they arc at once 
recognized by the absence of a rayed dorsal fin, of which only .t 
rudiment remains as a snuill interncural spine concealed below 
the skin. The entire fish is covered with soft, villose skin, 
an osseous tlefensivc armour having become unnecessary 
in consequence of the development of a powerful electric 
apparatus, the strength of whirh, howet'cr, is exceeded 
by that of the, electric eel and the large species of 
Torpedo. 

The electric organ of Malopterurus differs essentially 
from that of other fishes provided with such batteries, 
being piui. of the tegumentary system instead of being 
derived from the muscles. It consists of rhomboidal cells 
of a fine gelatinous substance immediately under the 
skin. It is put into action by a single ganglionic cell at 
the anterior extremity of the spinal cord. Contrary to 
what takes place in other electric fishes, the current 
proceeds from the head to the tail. 

The electric cut-fish, which grows to a length of 3 ft. 
in the (kingo, ha.s a wide distribution in Africa, extend¬ 
ing from the Nile to the Zambezi imd from the .Senegal 
to the Congo. It was well known to the ancient 
Egyptians, who have depicted it in their mural paintings 
and elsewhere, and an account of its clcclric properties 
was given by an Arab physician of the jzth century; 
then as now the fish was known under the .suggestive 
name of Raad or Kaash, which means “ thunder.” 

Gunther‘»iiSrZ«ndoe liranehicolar comprise the smallest 
and least developed members of the family ; they are 
referred to two genera only from South Ainerica, N/ego- 
philus and VuMfkUia, the smallest of which docs not exceed 
the length o^alin. Their body is soft, narrow, cylindrical 
and elongate; the dorsal and anal fins short; the vent 
far behind the middle of the length of the btuiy; gill- 
membranes, confluent with the skin of the isthmus. Each 
maxillaiy ^provided with a small barbel; and the gill-covers 
are armed with ahoit stiff spittes. Their small size notwitb- 
standiDg,.ilicae.Silunds are well known to tlie Brazilians, who 


accuse them of entering and ascending tlie urethra of persons while 
bathing, causing inflammation and sometimes death. Some 
certainly live parasitically in the gill-cavity of large Silurids, 
and E. Silvcslri has observed Siegophilus insidiosus to suck the 
blood in the gills of PLatystoma coruscans, a Silurid growing to 
a length of 6 ft. 

The mailed cat-fish of the South American genus CulUchthys 



Flo. 4.— CidlulUhy.'i aiiuiitus, Jioin (lie upiier Amazons. 

(Natural si/.,'.) 

builds regular nests of grass on leaves, sometimes placed in a 
hole scooped out in the bank, in which they cover their eggs 
and defend them, male and female shtiring in this parental 
<hity. In the allied Corydoras a lengthy courtship takes placi-, 
followed by an embrace, during wliich the leniale receives the 
seminal fluid itt a sort of pouch formed by the folded membranes 
of her ventral fins ; immediately afler, five or six eggs are 
produced and received in the pouch, to be afterwards carefully 
placed in a secluded spot. This operation is repeated many 
times, until the total number of eggs, about 250, have lui ii 
I deposited. In aerordanee wUh these pairing habits, the pectoral 
spines of the male, which are used in ample-xation, are larger 
and .stronger than those of the female. These, fish are mono¬ 
gamous, and both parents remain 
by the side of the nest, furiously 
attacking any assailant. 

1 The allied family Loricaritdne 



Fig. 5. —Loricaria lanceolata, from the upper Amazons. (Natural size.) 

is entirely confined to the fresh waters of Central and South 
America. €. T. Kegan, who has recently published an 
elaborate aoonograph ol them, recognizes i8q species, referred 
to 17 genera. Many of them are completely mailed; but 
all ^ve in conunwi a short-rayed dorsal fin, with the 
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ventrals below or rarely in front of it. Their gill-openings 
are reduced to a short slit. The first group of this section 
comprises alpine forms of the Andes, without any armature, 
and with a very broad and pendent lower lip. They have been 
referred to several genera {Stygogenes, Arges, Brontes, Astra- 
hlepus), but are collectively called “ prenadillas ” by the natives, 
who stale that they live in subterranean craters within the 
bowels of the volcanoes of the Andes, and are ejected with 
streams of mud and water during eruptions. The.sc fishes may, 
however, bo found in surface waters at all times, and their 
appearance in great quantities in the low country during volcanic 



Fig. 6 . —Abdomen of Aspredn hatrachus, with the ova attached; 
at a the ova are removed, to show the spongy structure of the skin, 
and Uic processes hlling tiie interspaces between the ova. (Natural 
size.) 

eruptions can be accounted for by numbers lieing killed by the 
sulphuretted gases which escape during an eruption and by their 
being swept down with the torrents of water issuing from the 
volcano. The lowland forms have their body encased in large 
scutes, either rough, scale-like, and arranged in four or five series 
{Chaetastomus), or polished, forming broad rings round the 
slender and depressed tail (iMricaria, fig. 5). They are mostly 
of small size. 

In certain of the mailed genera the secondary sexual differences 
may be very pronounced, and have given rise to many nominal 
species. The shape of the snout may differ according to the .sex, 
and its margin may be beset with tentacles in the male, whilst 
it frequently happens that the head of the latter is margined 
with spines or bristles which are cither absent or considerably 
shorter in the female. 

The which are also closely related to the Siluridae, 
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aire represented by four genera smd eighteen species from South 
America. Aspredo bairachus (fig. 6), of the Guianas, the largest 
form, reaching to about a foot in length, deserves notice from 
the manner in which the female carries her eggs attaclicd to the 
belly and pmred fins, in a single layer, each egg being connected 
with the skin by a cup-shaped pedunculate base supplied with 
blood-vessels and coated with a layer of epitiiefaim, the forma¬ 
tion of which is still unexplained. (G. A. B.) 

CATGUT, the name apiplied to cord of great toughness and 
tenacity prepared from the intestines of sheep, or occasionaHy 
from those of the horse, mule and ass. Those of the cat are not 
employed, and therefore it is supposed that the word is properly 
kitgut, kit meaning “ fiddle,” and that the present form has arisen 
through confusion with kit -a cat. The substance is used for the 
strings of harps and violins, as well as other stringed musical 
instruments, for hanging the weights of clocks, for bow-strings, 
and for suturing wounds in surgery. To pirepare it the intestines 
are cleaned, freed from fat, and steeped for some time in water, 
after wliich their external membrane is scraped off with a blunt 
knife. They are then steeped for some time in an alkaline ley, 
smoothed and equalized by drawing out, subjected to the 
antiseptic action of the fumes of burning sulphur, if necessary 
dyed, sorted into sizes, and twisted together into cords of 
various numbers of strands according to their uses. The best 
strings for musical instruments are imported from ItalyC'RomBil 
strings ”); and it is found that lean and ill-fed animals yield 
the toughest gut. 

CATHA, the klial of the Arabs, a .shrub widely distributed 
and much cultivated in Arabia and tropical Africa from Abyssinia 
to the Cape. The dried leaves are used for the prejmration of a 
kind of tea and also as tobacco. The plant is a member of the 
natural order C'elastracear, a family of shrubs and trees found 
in temperate and tropical climates and represented in Britain by 
the spindle-tree (Euonymits europaeus). 

CATHARS (Cathari or Cathari.sts), a widespread heretical 
sect of the middle ages. They were the dibris of an early 
Christianity, scattered in the loth to 14th centuries over East 
and West, having their analogues in the Mahommedan world 
as well. In the East they were called Bogomils (?.».) and 
Pauliciuns ; in the West, Pntarenes, Tixerands (i.e. Weavers), 
Bulgars, Concorricii, Albancnses, Albigeois, Sic. ; in both, 
Cathars and Manicheans. This article relates to the Western 
Cathars, as they appear (1) in the Cnthar Ritual written in 
Proven^jal and preserved in a J3th-century M.S. in Lyons, 
published by CWdat, I’aris, 1888; (3) in Bernard Gui’s Praetica 
inqtdsitionis hatreticae prtwitatis, edited by Canon C. Douais, 
Paris, 1886 ; and (3) in the proces verbal of the inquisitors' 
reports. Some were downright dualists, and lielieved that there 
are two gods or principles, one of good and the other of evil, 
both eternal; but as a rule they subordinated the evil to the 
good. All were univensalists in so far as they believed in the 
ultimate salvation of all men.’ 

Their tenets were as follows:—The evil god, Satan, who inspired 
the malevolent parts of the Old Testament, is god and lord of 
this world, of the things that are seen and are temporal, and 
especially of the outward man which is decaying, of the earthen 
vessel, of the body of death, of the flesh which takes us captive 
under the law of sin and desire. This world is the only true 
purgatory and hell, being the antithesis of the world eternal, 
of the inward man renewed day by day, of Christ's peace and 
kingdom- which are not of this world. Men are the result of a 
primal war in heaven, when hosts of angels incited by Satan 
or Lucifer to revolt were driven out, and were imprisoned in 
terrestrial bodies created for them by the adversary. But 
there are also celestial bodies, bodies spiritual and not natural. 
These the angel souls left Iwhind in heaven, and they are 
buildings from God, houses not made with hands, tunics eternal, 

' A certain Peter {Doc. Boat., 33 jp. 98) declared that could he but get 
hold of the false and perfidious God of the Catholics who created a 
thousand men in order to save a-single one and damn'all the rest, he 
would break him to pieces and tear him asunder with his nails and 
spit in his face. 
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Imprisoned in the garment of flesh, burdened with its sin, souls 
long to be clothed upon with the habitations they left in heaven. 
So long as they are at home in the body, they are absent from 
the Lord. They would fain be at home with the Lord, and 
absent from the body, for which there is no place in heaven 
since flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God, nor 
corruption inherit incorruption. There is no resurrection of the 
flesh. The true resurrection is the spiritual baptism bequeathed 
by Christ to the boni homines. How shall man escape from 
his prison-house of flesh, and undo the effects of his fall ? For 
mere death brings no liberation, unless a man is become a new 
creation, a new Adam, as Christ was ; unless he has received the 
gift of the spirit and become a vehicle of the Paraclete. If a 
man dies unreconciled to God through Christ, he must pass 
through another cycle of imprisonment in flesh ; perhaps in 
a human, but with equal likelihood in an animal’s body. For 
when after death the powers of the air throng around and 
persecute, the soul flees into the first lodging of clay that it 
finds.' Christ was a life-giving spirit, and the boni homines, the 
“ good men,” as the Cathars called themselves, are his ambas¬ 
sadors. They alone have kept the spiritual baptism with fire 
which Christ instituted, and which has no connexion with the 
water baptLsm of John ; for the latter was an unregenerate 
soul, who failed to recognize the Christ, a Jew whose mode of 
baptism with water belongs to the fleeting outward world and 
is opposed to the kingdom of God. It would be interesting to 
trace ISardciianes and the Syriac Hymn of the Soul in all 
this. 

The Cathars fell into two rla.sscs, corrc.sponding to the Baptized 
and the Catechumens of the early church, namely, the Perfect, 
who had been “ consoled,” i.e. had received the gift of the 
Paraclete ; and the credenles or Believers. The Perfect formed 
the ordained priesthood, were women no less than men, and 
controlled the church ; they received from the Believers un¬ 
questioning obedience, and as vessels of election in whom the 
Holy Spirit already dwelt, they were adored by the faithful, 
who were taught to prostrate themselves before them whenever 
they asked for their prayers. For none but the Consoled had 
received into their hearts the spirit of God’s Son, which cries 
“ Abba, Father.” They alone were become adopted sons, and 
so able to use the Lord’s Prayer, which begins, “ Our Father, 
which art in heaven.” The 1 ‘crfcct alone knew God and could 
address him in this prayer, the only one they used in their 
ceremonies. The mere credens could at best invoke the living 
saint, and ask him to pray for him. 

All adherents of the sect seem to have kept three Lents in 
the year, as also to have fasted Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays of each week ; in these fasts a diet of bread and water 
was usual. But a credens under probation for initiation, which 
lasted at least one and often several years, fasted always. The 
life of a Perfect was so hard, and, thanks to the inquisitors, so 
fraught with danger, that most Believers deferred the rite until 
the death-bed, ns in the early centuries many believers deferred 
baptism. The rule imposed complete chastity. A husband 
at initiation left his wife, committing her “ to God and the 
gospel ” ; a wife her husband. A male Perfect could not lay his 
hand on a woman without incurring penance of a three-days’ 
fast. All begetting of children is evil, for Adam’s chambering 
with Eve was the forbidden fruit. It is good for a man not to 
touch a woman ; a man’s relations with his own wife are merely 
a means of fornication, and marriage and concubinage are 
indistinguishable as against the kingdom of God, in which 
there is no marrying or giving in marri^e. Those only have 
been redeemed from earth who were virgins, undefiled with 
women. The passages of the New Testament which seem to 
connive at the married relation were interpreted by the Cathars 
as spoken in regard of Christ and the church. The Perfect must 
also leave his father and mother, and his children, for a man’s 
f.ies arc they of his own household. The family must be sacri- 

' Here we have a doctrine of metempsychosis which .seems of 
Indian origin (see Asckticism), But Julius Caesar {de S.G. vi. 13) 
a'tests this belief among the ancient Druids of Gaul. 


ficed to the divine kinship. He that loveth father or mother 
more than Christ is not worthy of him, nor he that lovetli more 
his son or daughter. The Perfect takes up his cross and follows 
after Christ. 

Next he must abstain from all flesh diet except fish. He may 
not even eat cheese or eggs or milk, for they, like meat, are pro¬ 
duced per viam generationis seu coitus. Everything that i.s 
sexually begotten is impure. Fish were supposed to be born 
in the water without sexual connexion, and on the basis of this 
old physiological fallacy the Cathars equally with the Catholic 
framed their rule of fasting. And there was yet another reason 
why the Perfect should not eat animals, for a human soul might 
be doing time in its body. Nor might a Perfect or one in course 
of probation kill anything, for the Mosaic commandment applies 
to all life. He might not lie nor take an oath, for the precept 
“ .Swear not at all ” was, like the rest of the gospel, taken seriously. 
This was the chief of their “ anarchist doctrines.” - 

The Cath.ar riles, which remain to us in a manual of the sect, 
“ recall,” says the Abb^ Guiraud, no too favourable a witness, 
“ those of the primitive church with a truth and precision the 
more striking the nearer we go back to the apostolic age.” 'J'hc 
medieval inquisitor saw in them an aping of the rites of tlic 
Catholic church as he knew them ; but they were really, says the 
same authority, “ archaeological vestiges (i.e. survivals) of the 
primitive Christian liturgy. In the bosom of medieval socict>- 
they were the last witness to a state of things that the regular 
development of Catholic cult had amplified and modified. 
They resemble the erratic blocks which lost amid alien soils 
recall, where we find them, the geological conditions of earlier 
ages. This being so, it is of the deepest interest to study the 
Cathar cult, since through its rites we can get a glimpse of those 
of the primitive church, about which want of documents leaves 
us too often in the dark.” 

The central Cathar rite was consolamentum. or baptism with 
spirit and fire. The spirit received was the Paraclete derived 
from God and sent by Christ, who .said, “ The Father is greater 
than I.” Of a consubstantial Trinity the Cathars naturally hud 
never heard. Infant baptism they rejected because it was un- 
scriptural, and because all baptism with water was an appanage 
of the Jewish demiurge Jehovah, and as such expressly rejected 
by Christ. 

The consolamentum removes original sin, undoes the sad effeets 
of the primal fall, clothes upon us our habitation which is from 
heaven, restores to us the lost tunic of immortality. A Consoled 
is an angel walking in the flesh, whom the thin screen of death 
alone separates from Christ and the beatific vision. The rite was 
appointed by Christ, and has been handed down from generation 
to generation by the boni homines. 

The long probation called “ abstinence ” which led up to it 
is a survival of the primitive catechumenate with its scrutinies. 
The prostrations of the credens before the Perfect were in their 
manner and import identical with the prostrations of the cate¬ 
chumen before the exorcist. VVe find the same custom in the 
('eltic church of St Columba. Just as at the third scrutiny 
the early catechumen passed a last examination in the Gospels, 
Creed and Lord’s Prayer, so after their year of abstinence the 
credens receives creed and prayer ; the allocution with which 
the elder “ handed on ” this prayer is preserved, and of it the 
Abb# Guiraud remarks that, if it were not in a Cathar ritual, 
one might believe it to be of Catholic origin. It is so Christian 
in tone, he quaintly remarks elsewhere, that an inquisitor might 
have used it quite as well as a heretic. In it the Perfect addresses 
the postulant, as in the corresponding Armenian rite, bv the name 
of Peter; and explains to him from Scripture the indwelling 
of the spirit in the Perfect, and his adoption as a son by God. 
The Lord’s Prayer is then repeated by the postulant after 
the elder, who explains it clause by clause; the words panis 

® The AbW Guiraud remarks that in refusinq (o take oatlis the 
Catliars ” contraried the social principles on whicli tlie constitutions 
of all states repose." and congratulates himself that society is not 
yet so thoroughly “ laicized " as to have given up oaths in the most 
important acts of social life. 
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superslantialis being interpreted not of the material but of the 
spiritual bread, which consists of the Words of Life. 

There followed the Renunciation, primitive enough in form, 
but the postulant solemnly renounced, not Satan and his works 
and pomp, but the harlot church of the persecutors, whose 
prayers were more deadly than desirable. He renounced the 
cross which its priests had signed on him with their chrism, 
their sham baptisms and other magical rites. Next followed the 
spiritual baptism itself, consisting of imposition of hands, and 
holding of the Gospel on the postulant’s head. The elder begins a 
fresh allocution by citing Matt, xxviii. 19, Markxvi. 15,16, John 
iii. 3 (where the Cathars’ text must originally have omitted in 
V. 5 the words “ of water and,” .since their presence contradicts 
their argument). Acts ix. 17,18, viii. 14-17, are then cited; also 
John XX. 21-23, Matt.xvi. 18,19, Matt, xviii. 18-20, for the Perfect 
one receives in this rite power to bind and loose. The Perfect’s 
vocation is then defined : he must not commit adultery nor 
homicide, nor lie, nor swear any oath, nor pick and steal, nor do 
unto another that which he would not have done unto liimself. 
He shall pardon his wrongdoers, love his enemies, pray for them 
that calumniate and accuse him, offer the other cheek to the 
smiter, give up his mantle to him that takes his tunic, neither 
judge nor condemn. Asked if he will fulfil each of these, the 
postulant answers : “ 1 have this will and determination. Pray 
God for me that he give me his strength.” 

The next episode of the rite exactly reproduces the Roman 
ermfiteor as it stood in the and century ; “ the postulant says : 

‘ Parcite nnhis. For all the sins I have committed, in word or 
thought or deed, I come for pardon to God and to the church 
and to you all.’ And the Christians shall say : ‘ Hy God and by 
us and by the church may they be pardoned thee, and we pray 
God that he pardon you them.' ” 

There follows the act of “ consoling.” The elder takes the 
Gospel off the white cloth, where it has lain all through the 
ceremony, and places it on the postulant’s head, and the other 
good men present place their right hands on his head; they 
shall say the parcias (spare), and thrice the “ Let us adore the 
Father and Son and Holy Spirit,” and then pray thus; “ Holy 
Father, welcome thy servant in thy justice and send upon 
him thy grace and thy holy spirit.” Then they repeat the 
“ Let iis adore,” the Lord’s Prayer, and read the Gospel 
(John i. 1-17). 

This was the vital part of the whole rite. The credens is now a 
Perfect one. He is girt with the sacred thread round his naked 
body under the breasts. Where the fear of the persecutor was 
absent he was also clad in a black gown. 'Phe Perfect ones 
present give him the kiss of peace, and the rite is over. This 
part of the rite answers partly to the Catholic confirmation of 
a baptized person, partly to the ordination of a pope of Rome or 
Alexandria. The latter in being ordained had the Gospel laid on 
their heads, and the same feature occurs in old Gallican and 
Coptic rites of ordaining a bishop. 

Thus the Cathar ritual, like that of the Armenian dissenters 
(see Paulicians), reflects an age when priestly ordination was 
not yet differentiated from confirmation. “ Is it not curious,” 
says the Abbi Guiraud, “ to remark that the essential rite of the 
eonsnlamentum is in effect nothing but the most ancient form of 
Christian ordination ? ” 

The Cathar Eucharist was equally primitive, and is thus 
described by a contemporary writer in a 13th-century MS. of the 
Milan Library:—“ The Benediction of bread is thus performed 
by the Cathars, They all, men and women, go up to a table, and 
standing up say the ‘ Our Father.’' And he who is prior among 
them, at the close of the Lord’s Prayer, shall take hold of the 
bread and say: ‘ Thanks be to the God of our Jesus Christ. 
May the Spirit be with us all.’ And after that he breaks and 
distributes to all. And such bread is called bread blessed, al¬ 
though no one believes that out of it is made the body of Chrbt. 

I Cf. S. Gregorii Ep. ix. la (26): " Mos apostolorum fuit ut ad 
ipsam solummodo orationem oblationis hostiam consecrarent.” 
‘^(Thc custom of the apostles was to use no other prayer but the 
Lord’s in consecrating the host of the offering.”) 
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The Albanenses,however,deny that it can be blessed or sanctified, 
because it is corporeal ” (i.e. material). 

As Tertullian relates of his contemporaries in the 2nd century, 
so the Cathars would reserve part of their bread of blessing and 
keep it for years, eating of it occasionally though only after 
saying the tienediciU;. The Perfect kept it wrapped up in a bag 
of pure white cloth, tied round the neck,'* and sent it long distances 
to regions which through persecution they could not enter. On 
the death-bed it could even, like the Catholic Viaticum, take the 
place of the rite of Consolamentum, if this could not be performed. 
Once a month this solemn rite of breaking bread was held, the 
credenUs assisting. The service was called apparellamentum, 
because a table was covered with a white cloth and the Gospel 
laid on it. The Perfect were adored, and the kiss of peace was 
passed round. 

The influence of Catharism on the Catholic church was 
enormous. To counteract it celibacy was finally imposed on 
the clergy, and the great mendicant orders evolved; while the 
constant polemic of the Cathar teachers against the cruelty, 
rapacity and irascibility of the J ewish tribal god led the church 
to prohibit the circulation of the Old Testament among laymen. 
The sacrament of “ extreme unction ” was also evolved by way 
of competing with the death-bed consolamentum. 

Authorities.— J. J. I. Dbllingcr, Beitrdce tur Sektengeschichte 
(Miinchcn, i8go) ; Juan Guiraud, Questions d’histoire (Paris, lyofi); 
F. C. Conybeare, The Key 0/ Truth (Oxford. i8g8); Henry C. Lea. 
History of the Inquisition (New York, 1888) ; C. Douais, L'inquisition 
(Paris, 1906}, and his Les Htritiques du midi au XIII* siicle (Paris, 
1891); Lrs Albigeois (Paris, 1879) ; also Practica Inquisitionis (of 
Bernard Gui or Guidon), (Paris, 1886); L. CRdat, Le Nouveau Testa¬ 
ment, tradmt au XIII* siicte en langue provenfale, suivi d’un rituel 
cathare (Paris, 1887); E. Cunitz in Beitrdge zu den theol. Wissensch. 
(1852). vol. iv. ; P. van Limborch, Liber Senlentiarum Inquis. 
Tholos. IJ07-/JZJ (Amsterdam. i(iQ2); Hahn, Gesch. der Ketzer im 
M. A. (Stuttgart, 1845); Ch. Schmidt. Histoire et docittne de la sects 
des Cathares (Paris, 1849); A. Lombard, Pauliciens bulgares et 
Rons-Hommes (Geneva, 1879); Fredcricq. Corpus documentorum 
haer. pravilatis Neertandicae (Gent. 1889-1896); Felix Tocco. 

" Nuovi documenti " in Archiv. di studi ital. (1901), and his L’ Eresia 
net medio evo (Florence, 1881) ; P. Flade, Das rdmische Inquisittons- 
verfahren in Deutschland (Leipzig. 1902); Ch. Molinier, " Kapport 
sur une mission en Italic," in Archives scientifiques de Paris, tom. 14 
18S8); £. H, Halkins, " Robert Ic Bougre,” in American Hist, Rev. 
1902). (F. C. C.) 

CATHAY, the name by which China (g.t).; was known to medi¬ 
eval Europe and is still occasionally referred to in poetry, as in 
Tennyson's “ Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 
It is derived from Khitai, or Khitat, the name which was properly 
that of the kingdom established by the Khit&n conquerors in the 
northern provinces of China about a.d. 907, which after the fall 
of this dynasty in 1125 remained attached to their former 
territory, and was subsequently applied by the nations of Central 
Asia to the whole of China. Thus “ Kitai ” is still the Russian 
name for China. The name penetrated to Europe in the isth 
century with the fame of the conquests of Jenghiz Khan. After 
the discovery of southern China by European navigators Cathay 
was erroneously believed to be a country to the north of China, 
and it was the desire to reach it that sent the English adventurers 
of the 16th century in search of the north-east passage. 

CATHCART. SIR GEORGE (1794-1854), English soldier, third 
son of the 1st Earl Cathcart, was bom in London on the 12th of 
May 1794. He was educated at Eton and Edinburgh University. 
In 1810 he entered the army, and two years later accompanied 
his father to Russia as aide-de-camp. With him he joined the 
Russian headquarters in March 1813 ; and he was present at all 
the great battles of that year in Germany, and of the following 
year in France, and also at the taking of Paris. The fruits of his 
careful observation and critical study of these operations 
appeared in the Commentaries on the war in Russia and Germany 
1812-1813, a plain soldier-like history, which he published in 
1850. After the peace of 1814 he accompanied his father to the 
congress of Vienna. He was present at Quatre Bras and at 
Waterloo, as an aide-de-camp to the duke of Wellington, and 
remained on the staff till the army of occupation quitted France. 

* Cf. Duchesne, Origines, ed. 1898, p, 177. 
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Reappointed ,almc«t immediately, he accompanied the duke to 
the congresses of Aix-la-ChapcUc and Verona, and in 1826 to 
Prussia. Promoted lieutenant-colonel in 1826, he was placed on 
half-pay in 1834. He was rectJled to active service in 1838, and 
sent as commander of the King’s Dragoon Guards to Canada, 
where he played an important part in suppressing the rebellion 
and pacifying the countrj'. In 1844 be returned to England, 
and two years later was appointed deputy-lieutenant of the 
Tower, a post which he held up to the time of lus .promotion to 
major-general in 1851. In Miirch 1852 he succeeded Sir Harry 
Smith as governor and commandcr-in-cliief at the Cape, and 
Irrought the Kaffir war, then in progress, to a successful conclu¬ 
sion. He promul^ted the first constitution of Cape Oilony, and 
conducted operations against tlie llasuto. Calhcart was made a 
K.f'.B. and received the thanks of both Houses for his services 
(1853). in Deueoalber 1853 he was made adjutant-general of the 
army, but never entered upon his duties, being sent out to the 
Crimean War as .soon as he ^arrived in England. He was even 
given a dorniunt commission entitling him to the chief command 
in case of accident to lotrd Raglan, and the highest hopes were 
fixed on him as a scientific and experienced soldier. But these 
hopes were not to lie fulfilled ; for he fell at the battle of Inkcrman 
(November 5, 1854). His remains, with those of other officers, 
were buried on Cathcarl’s Hill. Sir George Cathcart married in 
1824 Lady Gcorgiana Grevillc, who survived him, and by whom 
lie had a family. 

Set* ColfiHvn's Vnitcil Service ISTagmiue. January 1855; Corre,. 
sf)o}idett(e of the Hov. Sir (ir<tri>c Cntluarf nlatu'cto Kafftaria (1856); 
A. W. Kinglakc’s Im>asi<m of the Crimea, vol. v. 

CATHCART, WILLIAM SCHAW CATHCART, jst Earl 
(1755 1843), English soldier and diplomatist, was born at Peter¬ 
sham on the i7tb of September 1755, and educated at Eton. 
In 1771 he went to St I’etcrsburg, where his father, Charles, 
Qth Baron Cathcart (1721-177O), a general in the army, was 
ambassador. From 1773 1 ^' '777 he studied law, but after 
succeeding to the barony in 1776 he obtained a coimnission in 
the cuvaliy. Proceeding to America in 1777, he had before the 
close of his first campaign twice won jiromotion on the field of 
battle. In 1778 he further distinguislicd himself in outpost 
work, and at the battle of Monmouth he commanded an irregular 
corps, the “ British Legion,'’ with conspicuous success; for a 
time also he acted as quartermaster-general to the forces in 
America. lie returned home in 1780, and in February 1781 was 
made captain and lieutenant-colonel in the Coldstream Guards. 
He was elected a representative peer for Seotkitul in 1788, and 
in 1792 he became colonel of the 29th foot. He served with 
distinction in the campaigns in the Low Countries, 1793-1795, 
in the course of which he was promoted major-general; and in 
i8oi he was made .t lieutenant-general, having in the meanwhile 
received the appointments of vice-admiral of Scotland (1795), 
privy councillor (1798), and cobmel of the 2nd Life Guards 
(1797). P'rom 1803 to 1805 Lord Cathcart was commandcr-in- 
chief in Ireland, and in the latter year he was sent by Pitt in 
command of the British expedition io Hanover (see NAroi.EtiNu: 
Campaigns). After the recall of this expedition Cathcart 
commanded the forces in Scotland until 1807, when he was 
placed in charge of the expedition to Copenhagen, which sur¬ 
rendered to him on the bth of September. Four weeks later 
he was created Viscount Cathcart of Cathcart and Baron 
Greenock of Greenock in the peerage of the United Kingdom, 
resuming the Scottish command on his return from the front. 
On the ist of January 1812 he was promoted to the full rank of 
general, and a few mo.aths later he proceeded to Russia as am¬ 
bassador and rqilitary commissioner. In the latter capacity he 
served with the headquarters of the allies throughout The War 
of Liberalion(i8i2-i8i4); his suerc-SB in the delicate and difficult 
task of maintaining harmony and devotion to the common cause 
amongst the generals of many nationalities was recognized after 
tile war by his elevation to the earldom (July 1814), He then 
went to St Petersburg, and continued to hold the post of am¬ 
bassador until 1820, when he returned to England, He died at 
his estate near Glasgow on the i6th of June 1843. 


His son, Charles Murray Gathcart, end earl (1783-1659), 
succeeded to the title in 1843. He entered tlic end Life .Guards 
in 1800, and saw active service under Sir Jiunes Craig in the 
Mediterranean, 1805-1806. In 1807 he became by courtesy 
Lord Greenock. He took part in the Walchcren expedition 
of 1809 as a major, and as a Ueutenant-colonel served at Barossa, 
Salamanca and Yittoria. He liad already gained staff experience, 
and he now served under Graham in Holland, 1814, as quarter¬ 
master-general. He was present at Waterloo, and for his ser¬ 
vices received the C.B. and several foreign orders. During the 
peace he became deeply interested in scientific pursuits, iind a 
new mineral discovered by him in 1841 was named Greenockite. 
His later military services included the chief command in Canada 
during a period of grave imrest (1846 -1849). He retired from 
active service in 1859, becoming a full general just before his 
death. The title passed to hi.s son and grandson as 3rd and 
4th carls. 

CATHCART, a parish situated partly in Renfrewshire and 
partly in Lanarkshire, Scotland. The Renfrewshire portion 
has the larger area(2387 acres), but the smaller population (7375), 
the area of the Lanarkshire portion being 745 acres and the 
population (1901) 20,983. The industries include paper-making, 
dyeing and siindstone qiiany'ing, but limestone and coal have 
also been worked. The parish includes the town of Cathcart 
(pop, 4808), and the villages of Old and New Cathcart, but much 
of it, though outside the city boundaries, is practically continu¬ 
ous with some of the southern suburbs of Glasgow, with which 
there is communication by electric train and the Caledonian 
railway’s circular line. 'The White Cart flows through the 
parish. In tlte 12th century Cathcart l)erame a barotiy of the 
Cathcarts, who derived the title of their lordship (1460) and 
earldom (1814) from it. On the Queen's Knowe, a hillock near 
the ruins of Catlicart Castle, a memorial marks the spot where 
Queen Mary watched the progress of the l)attle of Langside 
(1568), the site of which lies within the parish. 

CATHEDRAL, more correctly “ cathedral church ” {ecclesia 
r.athedralis), the churdi which contains the official “ seat ” or 
throne of a bishop— cathedra, one of the Latin names for this, 
giving us the adjective “ cathedral.” The adjective has gradu¬ 
ally, for briefness of siX'ceh, assumed the character of a sub¬ 
stantive, but though an instance of this (strictly incorrect) use 
of the word as a substantive has been found as far back as 1587, 
it boaime common only at the end of the tSlh, or first half of 
the 19th, century. One of the earliest instances of the term 
ecclesia cathedralis is said to occur in the acts of the council of 
Tarragona in 516. Another name for a cathedral church is 
ecclesia mater, indicating that it Ls the mother cburch. As being 
tlte one important church, it was also known as eeelesia major. 
This is tlte formal expression used by Archbishop Walter Gray 
of York (1216-1255), and it is preserved in modern times by the 
name of “ La Majeure," by which the old cathedral church of 
Marseilles is popularly known. Again, as the chief house of 
God, the cathedral church was the Domus Dei, and from tltis 
name the German Domkirehe, or Dorn, is derived, as also the 
Swedish Domkyrka, and the Italian Duomo. 

History and Orf^anization.— lt was early decreed that the 
cathedra of a bishop was not to be placed in the church of a 
village, but only in that of a city. There was no difficulty as 
to this on the continent of Europe, where towns were numerous, 
and where the cities were the natural centres from which Chris¬ 
tianity was diffused among the people who inhabited the sur¬ 
rounding districts. In the British islands, however, the case 
was different; towns were few, and owing to other causes, 
instead of exercising jurisdiction over definite areas or districts, 
many of Hie bishops were bishops of tribes or |jeoples, as the 
bishops of the south Saxons, the west Saxons, the Somersaetas 
and others. The cathedra of such a bishop was often migratory, 
and was at times placed in one church, and then another, and 
sometimes'in the church of a village. In 1075 a council was held 
in London, under the presidency of Archbishop Lnnfranc, 
which, reciting the decrees of the council of Sardica held in 347 
and that of Laodicea held in 360 on this matter, ordered the 
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bishop of the south Saxons to remove his see frcan Selsey to 
Chichester ; the Wills and Dorset bishop to remove his cathedru 
from Sherborne to Old Sarum, and the Mercian bishopj whose 
cathedra was then at Lichfield, to transfer it to Chester. Traces 
of the tribal and migratoiy system may still be noted in the 
desiKnation-s of the Irish .sec of Meath (where the result has been 
that there is now no cathedral church) and Ossory, Uie cathedral 
church of which is at Kilkenny. Some of the Scottish sees were 
also migratory. 

By the canon law the bishop is regarded as the pastor of the 
cathedral church, the parechia of which is hLs diocese. In view 
of this, canonists speak of the cathedral church as the one 
church of the diocese, and all others are deemed cltapels in their 
relation to it. 

Octmionally two churches jointly share the distinction of 
containing the bishop’s cathedra. In such ca.se they are said 
to lje con-cathedral in relation to each other. Instances of this 
occurred in Engkmd before the Heformation in the dioceses of 
Bath and Wells,and of Coventry and Lichfield. Hence the double 
titles of thasc dioceses. In Irelajid an example occurs at Dublin, 
where Christ Church and St I’atrick’s arc jointly the cathedral 
churches of that diocese. In France the bishop of Couserans 
(a sec suppressed at the Revolution) had two con-cathedral 
churches at St Luier, and the bishop of Sisteron (a see also 
suppressed) luid a second throne in the church of Forcalquicr 
which is still called “ La Con-cathedrale.” Other instances 
might be named. In the case of York the collegiate churctes 
of Beverley, Ripon and .Southwell were almost in the same 
position, but although the archbishop had a stall in each he had 
no dioce.san cathedra in them, and the chapters were not united 
with that of the metropolitical church in the direct govermnent 
of tire diocese, or the election of the archliishop, nor had they 
tlio.se cither rights which were held to denote the cathedral 
character of a church. 

Catliedral churches are reckoned as of different degrees of 
dignity : (i) llie simple cathedral cjiurrh of a diocesan bishop, 
(2) the metropolitiail church to which tlie other diocesan catliedral 
churches of a province are suffragan, (3) the primatiuJ church 
under which are ranged nretroixilitical churches and their 
provinces, (4) patriarchal churches to which primatial, metro¬ 
political, and simple catliedral churches alike owe allegiance. 
Tlie title of “ primate ” was occasionally conferred on metro¬ 
politans of sees ol great dignity or importance, such as Canlerbiuy, 
York, Rouen, &c., whose cathedr^ churches remained simjfdy 
metropolitical. Lyons, where the catliedral church is still 
known as “ La I’rimatiale,” and l^mxl in Sweden, may be cHcd 
as instances of churches which were really primatial. J.yons 
had the archbishops of Sens and Paris and tlieir provincial 
dioce-ses subject to it till the Revolution, and Lund had tlie 
arclibishop of Upsala and hk province subject to it. As with 
the title of primate, so also that of “ patriarch ” lias been 
conferred on sees such as Venice and Lisbon, tlie cathedral 
churches of which are patriarchal in name alone. The cathedral 
church of St John J-ateran, the cathedral church of the pope as 
bishop of Rome and patriarch of the West, alone in western 
Europe possesses potentially a patriarchal character. Its 
formal designation is “ PcUriarchalis OasHica, Harrosancta 
Romana Cai&edralis licelesia f.alerane.nst.'!.'’ 

The removal of a bishop's cathedra from a church deprives 
that cliurcli of its cathedral dignity, altlimigb often the name 
clings in common speech, as for example at Antwerp, which was 
deprived of its bishop at the French Revolution. 

The histnrj' of the body of clergy attached to the cathedral 
church is obscure, and as in eadi case local considerations 
affected its development, all that can be attempted is to give 
a general outline of the main features which were more or less 
common to all. Originally the bishop and cathedral clergy 
formed a kind of religious community, which, in no true sense a 
monastery, was nevertheless often called a monastcrimm. The 
word had not the restricted meaningwUich it afterwards acquired. 
Hence the apparent anomaly that churches like York and 
Lincoln, which never had any monks attached to them, have 


inherited the name of minster or monastery. In these early 
communities the clergy often lived apart in their own dwellings, 
and were not infrequently married. In the 8tli century, however, 
Chrodegang, bishop of Metz (74,3--766), compiled a code of rules 
for the clergy of Ute cathedral churclics, which, though widely 
accepted in Germany and other parts of the continent, gained 
little acceptance in England. According to Chrodegang’s rule 
the cathedral cleigy were to live under a common roof, occupy 
a common dormitory and sulimit to the authority of a specif 
officer. The of Chrodegang was, in fact, a modification of 
the Benedictine rule. Gisa, a native of Lorraine, who was 
bishop of Wells from io6t to 1088, introduced it into England, 
and imposed its observance cm the clergy of his cathedral churdi, 
but it was not followed for long there, or elsewhere in England. 

During the two centuries, roughly bounded by the years poo 
and 1100, the cathedral clergy became more definitely oiganized, 
and were also divided into two cla.s3es. One was that of a 
monastic establishment of some recognized order of monks, 
very often that of the Benedictines, while the other class was 
that of a college of clergy, living in the world, and bound by no 
vows, except those of their ordination, but governed by a code 
of statutes or canons. Hence the name of “ canon ” given to 
them. In this way arose the distinction between the monastic 
and secular cathedral churches. In England the monastic 
cathedral churches were Bath, Canterbury, Carlisle, Coventry, 
Durham, Ely, Norwich, Rochester, Winchester and Worcester, 
all of them Benedictine except Carlisle, which was a church of 
Augustinkns. The secular diurches were Chichester, Exeter, 
Hereford, Lichfield, iincola, St Paul’s (London), Salisbury, 
Wells, York and the four Welsh cathedral churches. In Ireland 
all were .secular except Christ Church, Dutdin (Augustinian), 
and Down (Benedictine), and none, even in their earliest days, 
were ever, it is believed, churches of recognized orders of monks, 
except the two named. In Scotland St Andrew’s was Augus- 
tiniiin, Elgin (or Moray), Glasgow and Aberdeen were always 
secular, and ordered on the models of Lincoln and Salisbury. 
Brechin had a community of Culdees till 137*. when a secular 
chapter was constituted. The cathedral church of Galloway, 
at Whithorn, of English foundation, was a church of Praemon- 
stratensians. In Germany, as in England, many of the cathedral 
churches were monastic. In Denmark all seem to have lieen 
Benedictine at first, except Bdrglum, which was Praemon- 
Rtratensian till the Reformation, The others were changed to 
churches of secular canons. In Sweden, Upsala was originally 
Benedictine, but was secularized about 1250, and it was ordered 
that each of the cathedral churches of Sweden sliould have a 
chapter of at least fifteen secular canons. In FraiKe monastic 
chapters were very common, but nearly all the monastic cathedral 
churches there had been changed to churches of secular canons 
before the 17th century. One of the latest to be so changed was 
that of Seez, in Normandy, which was Augustinian till 1547, 
when Pope Paul III. dispensed the members from their vows, 
and constituted them a chapter of secular canons. The chapter 
of Senez was monastic tffl 1647, and otiiecs pierhaps even 
kter, but the rhajority were secularized about the time of the 
Reformation. 

In the case of monastic cathedral churches there were no 
dignitaries, the internal government was that of the order to 
which the chapter belonged, and all the members kept perpetual 
residence. The reverse of this was the case with the secnlar 
diapters ; the dignities of provost, dean, preoentor, chanceDoc, 
treasurer, &c., soon came into being, for the regulaticm and good 
order of the dninch and its services, while the mm-residence of 
the canons, rather than their perpetual residence, became the 
rule, and led to their duties being performed by a body of 
“ vicars,” who oflociated for them at the sen'ices of the churcb. 

Abroad, the earliest head of asecnilar chtirch seems to have 
been the provost (praepasitus, Prehsl, Ibc.), who was chaiged, wot 
only with the internal regulation of the church, and oversight 
of the tnemljers of the chapter and control of tlie rervices, but 
was also the steward or seneschal of ^ lands and possessions 
of the church. The latter often mainly engaged his attention^ 
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to the neglect of his domestic and ecclesiastical duties, and 
complaints were soon raised that the provost was too much 
mixed in worldly affairs, and was too frequently absent from his 
spiritual duties. This led, in many cases, to the institution of a 
new officer called the “ dean,” who had charge of that portion 
of the provost's duties which related to the internal discipline of 
the chapter and the services of the church. In some cases the 
office of provost was abolished, but in others it was continued, the 
provost, who was also occasionally archdeacon as well, remaining 
head of the chapter. This arrangement was most commonly 
followed in Germany. In Kngland the provost was almost un¬ 
known. Bishop Gisa introduced a provost as head of the chapter 
of Wells, but the office was afterwards subordinated to the other 
dignities, and the provost became simply the steward of certain 
of the prebendal lands. Tlie provost of the collegiate church of 
Beverley was the most notable instance of such an officer in 
England, but at Beverley he was an external officer with no 
authority in the government of the church, no stall in the choir 
and no vote in chapter. The provost of Eton, introduced by 
Henry VI., occupied a position most nearly approaching that 
of a foreign cathedral provost. In Germany and in Scandinavia, 
and in a few of the cathedral churches in the south of France, 
the provost was the ordinary head of the cathedral chapter, but 
the office was not common elsewhere. As regards France, of 
one hundred and thirty-six cathedral churches existing at the 
Revolution, thirty-eight only, and those either on the borders 
of Germany or in the extreme south, hud a provost as the head 
of the chapter. In others the provost existed as a subordinate 
officer. There were two provosts at Autun, and Lyons and 
Chartres had four each, all as subordinate officers. 

The normal constitution of the chapter of a secular cathedral 
church comprised four dignitaries (there might be more), in 
addition to the canons. The dean {decanus) seems to have derived 
his designation from the Benedictine dean who had ten monks 
under his charge. The dean, as already noted, came into 
existence to supply the place of the provost in the internal manage¬ 
ment of the church and chapter. In England the dean was the 
head of all the secular cathedral churches, and was originally 
elected by the chapter and confirmed in office by the bi.shop. 
He is president of the chapter, and in church has charge of the 
due jwrformance of the services, taking specified portions of them 
by statute on the principal festivals. He sits in the chief stall 
in the choir, which is usually the first on the right hand on enter¬ 
ing the choir at the west. Next to the dean (as a rule) is the 
precentor (primictrius, cantor, See.), whose special duty is that of 
regulating the musical portion of the services. He presides in 
the dean’s absence, and occupies the corresponding stall on the 
left side, although there are exceptions to this rule, where, as at 
St Paul’s, the archdeacon of the cathedral city ranks second, 
and occupies what is usually the precentor’s stall. The third 
dignitary is the chancellor (sckolasticus, icolatre, capiscol, 
magistral, &c.), who must not be confounded with the chancellor 
of the diocese. The chancellor of the cathedral church is 
charged with the oversight of its schools, ought to read divinity 
lectures, and superintend the lections in the choir and correct 
slovenly readers. He is often the secretary and librarian of the 
chapter. In the absence of the dean and precentor he is president 
of the chapter. The easternmost stall, on the dean’s side of the 
choir, is usually assigned to him. The fourth dignitary is the 
treasurer (custos, sacrista, chefieier). He is guardian of the fabric, 
and of all the furqityi^nd ornaments of the church, and his 
duty was to providirffcad and wine for the eucharist, and 
candies and incen^,»lKd he regulated such matters as the 
ringing of the bells, iThc treasurer’s stall is opposite to that of 
the chancellor. Thesk four dignitaries, occupying the four 
comer stalls in the choir, are called in many of the statutes the 
“ quatuor majores personae ” of the church. In many cathedral 
diurchcs there were additional dignitaries, as the praelector, 
subdean, vice-chandeilor, succentor-canonicorum, and others, 
who came into existence to supply the places of the other absent 
dignitaries, for noorreiidence was the fatal blot of the secular 
churches, and ii) thk they contrasted very badly with the 


monastic churches, where all the members were in continuous 
residence. Besides the dignitaries there were the ordinary 
canons, each of whom, as a rule, held a separate prebend or 
endowment, besides receiving his share of the common funds 
of the church. For the most part the canons also speedily 
became non-resident, and this led to the distinction of resi¬ 
dentiary and non-residentiary canons, till in most churches the 
number of resident canons became definitely limited in number, 
and the non-residentiary canons, who no longer shared in the 
common funds, became generally known us prebendaries only, 
although by their non-residence they did not forfeit their position 
as canons, and retained their votes in chapter like the others. 
This system of non-rcsidence led also to the institution of vicars 
choral, each canon having his own vicar, who sat in his stall 
in his absence, and when the canon was present, in the stall 
immediately below, on the second form. The vicars had no 
place or vote in chapter, and, though irremovable except for 
offences, were the servants of their absent canons whose stalls 
they occupied, and whose duties they performed. Abroad they 
were often called demi-prebendaries, and they formed the has 
chceur of the French churches. As time went on the vicars 
were themselves often incorporated as a kind of lesser chapter, 
or college, under the supervision of the dean and chapter. 

There was no distinction between the monastic cathedral 
chapters and those of the secular canons, in their relation to the 
bishop or diocese. In both ca.ses the chapter was the bishop’s 
consilium which he was bound to consult on all important matters 
and without doing so he could not act. Thus, a judicial decision 
of a bishop needed the confirmation of the chapter before it could 
be enforced. He could not change, the service books, or “ use ” 
of the church or diocese, without capitular consent, and there are 
many episcopal acts, such as the appointment of a diocesan 
chancellor, or vicar general, which still need confirmation by 
the chapter, but the older theory of the chapter as the bishop’s 
council in ruling the diocese has become a thing of the past, not 
in England only, but on the continent also. In its corporate rapa¬ 
city the chapter takes charge sede vacante of a diocese. In Eng¬ 
land, however (except as regards Salisbury and Durham), this 
custom has never obtained, the two archbishops having, from time 
immemorial, taken charge of the vacant dioceses in their respec¬ 
tive provinces. When, however, either of the sees of Canterbury 
or York is vacant, the chapters of those churches take charge, not 
only of the diocese, but of the province as well, and incidentally, 
therefore, of any of the dioceses of the province which may be 
vacant at the same time. 

All the English monastic cathedral chapters were dissolved by 
Henry VIII., and, except Bath and Coventry, were refounded by 
liim as churches of secular chapters, with a dean as the head, and 
a certain number of canons ranging from twelve at Canterbury 
and Durham to four at Carlisle, and with certain subordinate 
officers as minor canons, gospellers, epistolers,&c. The precentor- 
ship in these churches of the “ New Foundation,” as they are 
called, is not, as in the secular churches of the “ Old Foundation,” 
a dignity, but is merely an office held by one of the minor canons. 

English cathedral churches, at the pre.sent day, may he 
classed under four heads ; (i) the old secular cathedral churches 
of the “ Old Foundation,” enumerated in the earlier part of this 
article; {2) the churches of the “ New Foundation ” of Henry 
VIII., which are the monastic churches already specified, with 
the exception of Bath and Coventry ; (3) the cathedral churches 
of bishoprics founded by Henry VIII., viz. Bristol, Chester, 
Gloucester, Oxford and Peterborough (the constitution of the 
chapters of which corresponds to those of the New Foundation); 
(4I modem cathedral churches of sees founded since 1836, viz. 
(a) Manchester,Ripon and Southwell, formerly collegiate churches 
of secular canons; (b) St Albans and Southwark, originally 
monastic churches; (c) Truro, Newcastle and Wakefield, 
formerly parish churches, (a) Birmingham and Liverpool, 
originally district churches. The ruined cathedral church of 
the diocese of Sodor (t.e. the Southern Isles) and Man, at Peel 
in the latter island, appears never to have had a chapter of clergy 
attached to it. 
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A tiTHOkiTlEs.— Frances. Df ecclesiis cathedrMhus (Venice, 1608); 
Bordcnave, L'listat des (glivs cath/'drala. (I'aris, iCh.i) I Van Espcn, 
Supplement 111,, cap. 3 ; HcTicoiirl, /.rv Loix cecUxiastiquex de Flume 
(I’aris, 1756); l.tt Ftanre eecli'sinslir/ite (Paris, Tyyci) ; Bangaard. 
Om de Danske Klostre i Middelalderen (Copenliaf'en, 1830) ; Hinschiiis, 
Das Kinhenrecht der Katkuliken u. I’rotcstaulen in DeutseMand, ii. 
(Uerlin, 1^8) ; Walcott, Cathcdralia (London, 180“;) ; J''rccmau, 
Calhcdrnl Church of Wells (London. 1870): 'Henson,'T/w Cathedral 
(I.ondon, 1878); Bradshaw and Wordsworth, Lincoln Cathedral 
Statutes (Lamb., 1804). (T. M, F.) 

Architecture .—From the arrliitectural point ot view there is 
no special treatment as regards dimenslon.s or style ftir a cathedral 
other than that required for a church or abbey, as there are eases 
when the former are comparatively small buildings (like the old 
cathedral at Athens), and some parish churches and abbeys are 
larger than many cathedrals. In recent limes, indeed, some 
English abbeys or minsters, such as those of Ripon, Mant hester, 

.St Albans and 
Southwell, partly 
on account of 
their dimensions, 
have been raised 
to the rank of 
Cathedrals, in 
consequence of 
the demand for 
additional sees; 
others, such as 
those of Hristol, 
Gloucester, Ox¬ 
ford, Chester and 
Velerboroiigh, be¬ 
came cathedrals 
only on the dis- 
.solution of the 
monasteries by 
Henry VIII. 

Undcrtlic head¬ 
ings Nave, Aisle, 
Choir, Ap.se, 
CliEVKT, and 
LAIlV-CHAPEL.the 
principal arrange¬ 
ments of the plan 
of a cathedral are 
dealt with, and 
its architectural 
features, such iis 
Tower and Spike, 
Porch, Trifor- 
lUM, Clerestory 
and Vault, arc 
separately de¬ 
fined ; while in the 
article Architec- 
F.ngland, France, 
Germany, Italy and Spain, is set forth. It is only necessarj' 
here to deal with the development of the eastern end of English 
and foreign cathedrals, as it was in those that the greatest 
changes from the middle of the nth century to the close of Ae 
16th century took place. 

The earliest extended development of the eastern end of the 
cathedral is that which was first set out in Edward the Confessor’s 
church at Westminster, probably borrowed from the ancient 
church of St Martin at Tours; in this church, dating probably 
from the loth centurjq two new elements are found, (t) the carry¬ 
ing of the choir aisle round a circular apse so as to provide a 
procc.ssional aisle round the eastern end of the church, and (2) five 
apsidal chapels, constituting the germ of tlie chevet, which 
transformed the eastern terminations of the French cathedrals 
in the 12th and r.^th centuries. It is only within recent times 
that the foundations of the' early church at Tours with its choir 
aisle and chapels have been traced under the existing church. 
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In Edward the Confessor’s chtirch (ro5o) there were probably 
only three chapels and a processional aisle ; in the next example 
at Gloucester (1089) were also three chapels, two of which, on the 
north and south sides of the aisle, .still remain; the same is found 
in Canterbury (1096-T107) and Norwich (loSp-iiiq). the 
eastern chapel in all three cases having been taken down to 
make way for the Lady-chapel in Gloucester and Norwich, and 
for the 'I'rinity chapel in Canterbury cathedral (fig. 1). The 
semicircular aisle is said to have existed in the Anglo-Norman 
cathedral of Winchester, but the eastern end being square, two 
chapels were .arranged filling the north and south ends, and an 
apsidal chapel projecting beyond the east wall. This .semi¬ 
circular processional aisle with chovet chapels was the favourite 
type of plan in the Anglo-Norman cathedrals, and was followed 
up to about the middle of the 12th century, when the English 
builders in some cases returned to the square east end instead of 
the semicircular apsidal termination, 'f'he earliest example of 
this exists in Romscy Abbey (c. 1130), where the processional 



path crosses Ijehind the presbytery, there being eastern apsidal 
chapels in the axis of the prcsbyteiy aisle and a central rectangular 
chapel beyond. A similar arraitgement is found in Hereford 
cathedral, and exists in Winchester, Salisbury (fig. 2), Durham, 
St Albans, Exeter, Ely, Wells and Peterborough, except that in 
all those cases (except Wells) the eastern chapels are square 
ended ; in Wells cathedral the most eastern chapel (the Lady- 
chapel) has a polygonal termination ; in Durham (fig. 3), the 
extern chapels are all in one line, constituting the chapel of the 
nine altars, which was proljably borrowed from the eastern end of 
Fountains Abbey. It should be noted that in some of the above 
the original design has been transformed in rebuilding ; thus in 
St Albans, Durham, York and Exeter cathedrals, there was no 
eastern ambulatory but three parallel apses, in some cases 
rectangular externally. In Soutliwell, Rochester, Ely and 
Chester there was no processional path or ambulatory round the 
east end ; in Carlisle no eastern chapels ; and in Oxford only one 
central apse. In Ely cathedral (fig. 4) the great central tower 
built by the first Norman abbot (1082-1094) fell down in 1321, 
carrying with it portions of the adjoining bays of the nave, 
transept and choir; instead of attempting to rebuild the tower, 
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Alan of VValsingham conceived the idea of obtaining a much 
larger area in the centre of the cathedral, and instead of rebuild¬ 
ing the piers of the tower he took as the base of his design a central 
octagonal space, the width of which was equal to that of nave 
and aisles, with wide arches to nave, transepts and choir, and 
smaller arches across the octagonal sides ; from shafts in the 
eight pier angles, rilts in wood project forward and carry a smaller 
octagon on which the lantern rests. Internally the effect of this 
central octagon is of great beauty anfl originality, and it is the 
only instance of such a feature in English Gothic architecture. 
(See ARCHiTF.rTiTRF., Plate Vlll. fig. 82.) 

The earliest example of the clicvol is probably to be found 
in the church of St Martin at Tours; this was followed by others 



at Tournus, Clermont-Ferrand, .\uxerrc, Chartres, Lc Mans 
and other churches built during the great church-building 
period of the nth centurj’. In the still greater movement in 
the i2th century, when the episcopacy, supported by the eman¬ 
cipated communes, undertook the erection of cathedrals of 
greater dimensions and the reconstruction of others, in some 
cases they utilized the old foundations, as in Chartres (fig. 5), 
Coutances and .^uxerre cathedrals, while in others (as at Lc 
Mans) they extended the eastern termination, much in the 
same way as in many of the early examples in England, with 
this in^portant difference, that when the apsidal cast end was 
given up (about the middle of the 12th century) in favour of the 
square east end in England, the French, on the other hand, 
developed it by doubling the choir aisles and adding to the 
number of extra chapels ; thus in Canterbury', Norwich and 
Gloucester, there were only three apsidal chapels in the chevet, 
whereas in Noyon (1150), Soissons (1190), Reims (1212), Tours, 
Seez, Bayeux (1230), Clermont (1275), Senlis, Limoges, Albi 
and Narbonne cathedrals there were five ; in Amiens, Le Mans 
fcnd Beauvais, there were seven apsidal chapels, and in Chartres 
ththcdral nine. Double aisles round the choir, of which there 


are no examples in England, are found in the cathedrals of 
Paris, Bourges and 
Le Mans ; the 
cathedral of Sens 
(fig. 6) (1144-116S) 
possesses one feat¬ 
ure which is almost 
unique, viz. the 
coupled columns of 
the alternate bays 
of nave and choir 
and of the apse; 

.and these were 
introduced into 
the chapel of the 
Trinity in Canter¬ 
bury cathedral, 
probably from the 
designs of William 
of Sens, by his suc¬ 
cessor William the 
Englishman. The 
square east end 
found no favour in 
France ■ Laon, 

Poiters and Dol be¬ 
ing the only cathc- 
dr.il examples; and 
of the triapsal 
arrangement, viz. 
with ap.scs in the 
axes of the choir 
aisle and a central 
apse, the only' ex¬ 
ample is that of the 
cathedral of Autun. 

The immense de¬ 
velopment given to 
the eastern limb 
of the French 



Fig. 4.- 


rian of Ely Cathedral. 

cathedrals was some¬ 
times obtained at the 
expense of the nave, so 
that, notwithstanding 
the much greater 
dimensions compared 
with English examples, 
in the latter the naves 
are much longer and 
consist of more hays 
than those in France. 

In one of the French 
cathedrals, Bourge.s, 
there is no transept; 
on the other hand there 
are many examples in 
which this part of the 
church is emphasized 
by having aisles on 
each side, as at Laon, 
Soissons, Chartres, 
Reims, Amiens, Rouen 
and Clermont cathe¬ 
drals. Transept aisles 
in England are found 
in Ely, York, Wells 
and Winchester cathe¬ 
drals, in the last being 
carried round the south 

Fir.. 5.—Plan of Chartres Cathedral. north ends of ^e 

transept ; aisles on the 
east side of the transept only, in some cases probably for 
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additional altars, exist in Durham, Salisbury, Lichfield, Peter¬ 
borough and Ripon cathedrals; and on the north side only in 
Hereford cathedral. In Rouen cathedral, east of the transept 
aisles, there are apsidal chapels, which with the three chapels in 
the chevet make up the usual number. TTie cathedral of Poitiers 
has been referred to as an example of a square east end, but a 
sort of compromise has been made by the provision of three 
segmental ap.ses, and there arc no windows in the east front; 
the most remarkable divergence from the usual design is found 
here in the absence of any triforium or clerestory, owing to the 
fact that the vault of the aisles is nearly as high as that of the 
nave, so that it constitutes an example of what in Germany 
(where there are many) are called Ilallen Kinhen ; the light 
being obtained througli the aisle windows only gives a gloomy 
effect to the nave. Another departure from the usual plan is 
that found in Albi cathedral (1.^50), in which there are no aisles, 
their place being taken by chapels between the buttresses which 
were required to resist the thrust of the nave vault, the widest 
in Prance. The cathedral is built in brick and externally has 
the appearance of a fortress. In the cathedrals of the south¬ 
west of P'rance, where the naves arc covered with a series of 
domes—as at Cahors, Angouleme and St Front dc I'drigueux— 



the immense piers required to carry them made it necessary to 
dispense with aisles. The cathedral of Angouleme (fig. 7) 
consists of a nave covered with three domes, a transept of great 
length with lofty towers over the north and south ends, and an 
apsidal choir with four chevet chapels. In St Front de Pirigueux 
(1150), based on St Mark’s at Venice, the plan consists of nave, 
transept and choir, all of equal dimensions, each of them, as 
well as the crossing, vaulted over with a dome, while originally 
there w,as a simple apsidal choir. 

Returning now to the great cathedrals in the north of France, 
we give an illustration (fig. 8) of Amiens cathedral (from Viollet 
le Due’s Dietionnaire raisonne) which shows the disposition of a 
cathedral, with its nave-arches, triforium, clerestory windows 
and vault, the flying buttresses which were required to carry the 
thrust of the vault to the outer buttresses which flanked the 
aisle walls, and the lofty pinnacles which surmounted them. 
In this case there was no triforium gallery, owing to the greater 
height given to the aisles. In Notre Dame at Paris the triforium 
was nearly as high as the aisles ; in large towns this feature gave 
increased accommodation for the congregation, especially on the 
occasion of great f6tes, and it is found in Noyon, Laon, Seniis 
and Soissons cathedrals, built in the latter part of the lath 
century; later it was omitted, and a narrow passage in the 
thickness of the wall only represented the triforium ; at a 
still later period the aisles were covered with a stone 


pavement of slight fall so as to allow of loftier clerestory 
windows. 

The cathedrals in Spain follow on the same lines as those in 
France. The cathedral of Santiago de Compostela is virtually a 
copy of St Sernin 
at Toulouse, con¬ 
sisting of nave 
and aisles, tran¬ 
septs and aisles, 
and a choir with 
chevet of five 
chapels ; at Leon 
there is a chevet 
with five apsidal 
chapels, and at 
Toledo an east end 
with double aisles 
round the apse 
with originally 
seven small apsi¬ 
dal chapels, two 
of them rebuilt at 
a very late period. 

At Leon, Barce¬ 
lona and Toledo 
the processional 
passage round the 
apse with apsidal 
chapels recalls the 
French disposi¬ 
tion, there being 
a double aisle 
around the latter, 
but in Leon and 
Toledo cathedrals 
the east end is 
masked externally 
by other buildings, 
so that the beauty 
of the chevet is entirely lost. At Avila and Salamanca (old 
cathedral) the triapsal arrangement is adopted, and the same 
is found in the German cathedrals, with one important excep¬ 
tion, the cathedral of Cologne, which was based on that of 
Amiens, the comparative height of the former, however, being 
so exaggerated that scale has been lost, and externally it has 
the appearance of an overgrown monster. 

Under the headings Vault, Flying Buttress, Pinnacle, 
Clerestory and Triforium, definitions are given of these chief 
components of a cathedral or church : but as their design varies 
materially in almo.st every examiile, without a very large number 
of drawings it would be Impossible to treat them more in detail. 
The perspective view, taken from Viollet le Due's dictionary, of the 
interior of the nave of Amiens cathedral illustrates the principal 
features, viz. the vault (in this case quadripartite, with flying 
buttresses and pinnacle), the triforium (in this case limited to a 
narrow passage in the thickness of the wall), and the nave-arches, 
with the side afsles, beneath the windows of which is the decorative 
arcade. (R. p. S.) 

CATHELINEAU, JACQUES (1759-1793), French Vendean 
chieftain during the Revolution, was born at Tin-en-Manges, in 
the country now forming the department of Maine-et-Loire. 
He became well known in the country of Anjou, over which he 
travelled as a pedlar and dealer in contraband goods. His 
physical strength and his great piety gave him considerable 
ascendancy over the peasants, who sumamed him “ the saint of 
Anjou.” In the first years of the Revolution Cathelineau 
listened to the exhortations of Catholic priests and royalist 
emigres, and joined the insurrection provoked by them against 
the revolutionary government. Collecting a band of peasants 
and smugglers, he took the chateau of Gallais, where he cap¬ 
tured a cannon, christened by the Vendeans the “ Missionaiy ”; 
he then took the towns of Chemill6, Cholet, Vihiers and 
Chalonnes (March 1793). His companions committed atrocities 
which brought upon them terrible reprisals on the part of the 
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Refywblioitns. Mfanwhile Catliclint'au’s troops increased, and he 
eomljincd witli the other Vendean chiefs, such as N. StofUet and 
Ciifjot d’Jtlb^e, taking the towns of Beauproati. Fontenay and 
Saumiir. The first successes of the Vendeans were due to the fact 
llial the Kepublicatis had not expected an insurrection. When 
tlie resistance to ttie itisurgents lierame more serious, differences 
arose among tfieir leaders. To avoid these rivalries, it is thought 
tliat ( alhelineau was named generalissimo of the reltels, though 
his aitthority over the undisciplined troops was not increased Iw 
the new office. In 1793 all the Royalist forces tried to capture 
Nantes. Cathelineau entered the town in spite of the resistance of 
General J. B. C. Clanclaux, but he was killed, and the \ endean 
army broke up. Numerous relatives of Cathelineau also perished 
in (he war of La Vendtic. Ills grandson, Henri de Cathelineau, 
figured in the war of 1870 between F'rance and Germany (see 
also \ KNt)i:E ; Chouans). 

Sit Port, I’lV de J. Callieliiirnu (iSftj) ; “ I,a T.egentle de Catlie- 
line.ui ’■ in the review J.ii Uirtdntitni fuifictiiw, vol. xxie. ; Les 
Ouf^iiies de In Vendee (Pans, i.S,S.S. a vfils.) . Putioiinaire hiportque 
de A/titne-el-Loiie ; ('iTtineaii-joly. Ilistuire tie In \'i:nd 6 e militaite 
Th. Millet. Vie pe/>i<!iiire de Caihelnieitu (iS.1.5). (R. A.*) 

CATHERINE, SAINT. 'I'he Roman hagiology contains the 
recorrl of six saints of this name. j. Sf CATHKRtNtc of Alex¬ 
andria, Virgin and Martyr, whose day of commemoration 
recurs on the 25th of November, and in some places on the 5th of 
Itlarch. 2. St Catherine ok .Sweden, a daughter of St Brirlget, 
who died abbess of Watzen in March 1381, and is commemorated 
on the 22nd of that month. 3. St Catherine of Siena, 1,347- 
1380, whose festal day is olwerved on the ,30th of April. 4. St 
Catherine of Bologna, 141.3-1463, a visionarj’, abbess of 
the convent of the Poor ('lares in Bologna, canonized by Pope 
Benedict XIII., and commemorated (hrougbout the Franciscan 
order on the 9tli of March. .3. .St Catherine oe Genoa,' who 
lielongcd to the noble family of Fieschi,wiusbornal}oul 1447,spent 
her life and her means in succouring and attending on the sick, 
especially in the time of the plague which ravaged Genoa in 1497 
and 1,301, died in that city in 1.310, was beatified by Clement V. 
in 1673 and canonized by CIcmcnl Xll. in 1737 : her name was 
placed in the calendar on the 22nd of July by Benedict XIV. 
6. St Catherine de' Rkti, of Florence, daugbli r of a wealthy 
merchant prince, was lairn in 1.322, became a nun in the convent 
of the Dominicans at Prato in 1.3,36, and died in 1,389. .She was 
famous during her life-time for the weekly ecstasy of the Passion, 
during which in a trance she experienced the sufferings of the 
Holy Virgin contemplating the Passion of her Son. She was 
canonized in 1746 by Benedict XIV., who fixed her fe.stal day on 
the j.3th of Fehruaf)’. In Celtic and English martyrologics 
(November 25) there is also commemorated St (Catherine Audley 
(c. 1400), a recluse of Ledbury, Hereford, who wa.s reputed for 
piety and clairv'oyance. 

Of two of these saints, St Catherine of Alexandria, the St 
Catherine par rxcellenee, and St Catherine of Siena, something 
more must bo said. Of the former history has little or 
Caih»rla», nothing to tell. The Maronite .scholar, Joseph Simon 
rlrglauHl Assemani (1687-1768), first identified lier with the 
martyr. r„ya] ;jnd wealthy lady of Alexandria (Eusebius, 
Hist. Ercl. viii. 14) who, for ri fusing the solicitations of the 
emperor Maxiininus, was deprived of her property and lianished. 
But Rufinas (Hisl. Kcd. viii. 17) called this lady Dorothea, and 
the old (kitherinc legend, as recorded in the Roman martyrology 
and by Simeon Metaphrastes, has quite other features. Accord 
ing to it Catherine was the daughter of King Konetos, eighteen 
years old, beautiful and wise. During the persecution under 
Maximinus slie sought an interview with the emperor, upbraided 
him for liis cruelties, and adjured him to give up the worship of 
false gods. The angry tyrant, unable to refute her arguments 
himself, sent for pagan scholars to argue with her, but they were 
discomfited. Catherine was then scourged and cast into 
prison, and the empress was sent to reason with her ; but the 
dauntless virgin converted not only the empress liut the Roman 

' Sac the .study in Baron Fr. von Hiigcl's MysfictU Element in 
Heligimt (1909). 


general and his soldiers who had accompanied her. Maximintis 
now ordered her to be broken on the wheel; but the wheel was 
shattered by her touch. The beadsman’s axe proved more fatal, 
and the martyr’s Ixidy was borne by angels to Mount Sinai, 
where Justinian I. built the famous monastery in her honour. 
Another development of the legend is that in which, having 
rejected many offers of marriage, she was taken to heaven in 
vision and betrothed to Christ by the Virgin Mary. 

Of all these marvellous incidents verj' littk, by the universal 
admission of Catholic .scholars, has survived the test of modern 
criticism. That St Catherine actually existed there is, indeed, 
no evidence to disprove ; and it is possible that some of the 
elements in her legend are due to confusion with the story of 
Hypatia (q.v.), the neo-platonic philosopher of Alexandria, who 
was done to death by a Christian mob. To tlie men of the middle 
ages, in any rase, St Catherine was very real; she was ranked with 
the fourteen most helpful saints in heaven, and was the constant 
theme of preachers and of poets. Hit festival was celebrated in 
many places with the utmost splendour, and in certain dioceses in 
France was a holy day of obligation as late as the beginning of the 
17th century. Numberless cliapels were dedicated In her, and in 
nearly all churrhes her statue was set up, the saint lieing repre¬ 
sented with a wheel, her instrument of tortiirc, and sometimes 
with a crown and a book. The wheel being her symbol she 
was the patron saint of wheelwrights and mechanics; as (he 
confounder of hcntlien sophistry she was invoked liy llM!olo,gians, 
apologists, preachers and philosophers, and was ehoien as the 
patron saint of the unii ersity of Baris ; as the most holy and 
illustrious of Christian virgins slie liceame the tutelary .saini of 
nuns and virgins generally. So late as the i6th century, Bossuet 
delivered a panegs rie u|jon her, and it was the action of Dorn 
Deforis, the Benedictine editor of liis works, in criticizing Ibe 
aeenracy of the data on wliieli (his Wiis based, that first dis¬ 
credited the legend. The saint’s feast was rcmo\ed from the 
Breviary at Baris about (bis time, and the devotion to St Catherine 
has since, lost its earlier popularity. See T-eoii Clugnet’s article 
ill the Catholic Encydopaeilia, vol. iii. (London, 1908). 

St Catherine of Siena was the youngest of the twenty-five 
children of Giacomo di Benineasa, a dyer, and was born, with a 
1 win-sister who did not survive lier birth, on (he si 
23th of March 1347. A higlily sensitive and imagin- Catherine 
utivc child, she very early Ixigan to practise aseelicisra i^**"*- 
and see visions, and at the age of seven solemnly dedicated her 
virginity to Christ. She was attracted by what she had heard of 
the desert anchorites, and in 1363-1364, after much struggle, 
persuaded her parents to allow her to take the habit of the 
Dominican tertiaries. P'or a while she led at home the life of a 
recluse, speaking only to her confessor, and spending all lier time 
in devotion and spiritual ec.stasy. Her innate humanity and 
sound seiMie, however, led her gradually to return to her place in 
the family circle, and she began also to seek out and help the 
poor and the sick. In 1368 her father died, and she assumed the 
care of her mother Lapa. During the following years she became 
known to an increasingly wide circle, especially as a peacemaker, 
and entered into corrc.spondence with many friends. Her 
peculiarities excited suspicion, and charges seem to have lieen 
brought against her by some of the Dominicans, to answer 
which she went to Florence in J374, soon returning to Siena to 
lend the plague-stricken. Here first she met the Dominican 
friar, Raimondo of Gapua, her confessor and biographer. 

'J'he year 1373 found Catherine entering on a wider stage. At 
the invitation of Biero Gambaeorti, the ruler of the republic of 
Bisa, she vkited that city and there endeavoured to arouse 
enthusiasm for the proposed crusade, urging princes and presi¬ 
dents, commanders and private rilizcits alike to join in “ the 
holy jiassage.” To this task was added that of trying to keep 
Bisa and Lucca from joining the Tuscan League i^ainst the 
pope, it was at Bisa, in the church of Santa Cristina, on tlie 
fourth Sundgy in lajnt (April 1), while rapt in ecsta.sy after the 
communion, that ('.atherine’s greatest traditional glory liefell 
her, viz. the stigmata or impression on her hand.s, feet and heart, 
of the wounds corresponding with those received by Christ at his 
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crucifixion. The mark*, however,'were at her prayer not matk 
visible. There is no need to doubt the reality of tiatherine’s 
exaltation, but it should be remembered that she and her eircle 
■were Dominicans, and that the stigmata of St h'ranris of Assisi 
were considered the crowning glory of the saint,and hitherto the 
exclusive boast of the Franciscans. The tendency observable in 
many of the austerities and miracles attributed to St CaUierine to 
outstrip those of cither saints, particularly hVancis, is especially 
remarkable in this marvel of the stigmata, and so acute fiecame 
tlje rivalry between the two orders tjiat Tope Sixtus IV., himself 
a J^'ranciscan, issued a decree asserting that St Francis had an 
exclusive monopoly of this particular wonder, and making it 
a censurable offence to reprcscuit St Catherine receiving the 
stigmata. 

In the year 137(1. the aptli of Catherine’s life, Gregory XI. was 
living and holding tlie papal court at Avignon. He was the hast 
of seven F’rench pope.s in succession who had done so, and had 
perpetuated for seventy-three years what ecclesiastical writers 
are fond of terming “ the IJabylonian captivity of tlie church.” 
To put an end to lliis absenteeism, and to bring back the papacy 
to Italy was the eherished and anxious wish of all good Italians, 
and especially of all Italian eliurehmen. I’etrarch Jiad urgently 
pressed Urlian V., Grigory’s immediate pretleeessor, to accom¬ 
plish the desired change ; and Dante had at an earlier date 
laboured to bring abonl the same oh|ect. Jiut these and all the 
other influences which Italy had striven to bring to Ivear on the 
popes had hitherto lailed to induce them to return. In these 
cireuinstanees Catherine determined to iry her jiowers of per¬ 
suasion and argument, attemijting first by correspondence to 
reconcile Gregorv’ and the Florentines, who liad been placed under 
iui interdict, anil then going in person as the representative of 
the laltcr to Avignon, where she arrived on the 18th of June. 
Gregory empowered her to treat for peace, but the Florentine 
aniliassadors were first tarriy and then faithless. Nothing 
daunted, Catherine herself besought Gregory, who, indeed, 
was himself so minded, to return, and he did so, in Septemlver 
(taking the sea route Irom Marseilles to Genoa), thougJi perliaps 
intending only to make a temporary stay in Italy. Catherine 
went home by land and stayed for a month in Genoa with 
Madoima Grietta -Scolti, a noble lady of that city, at whose house 
Gregory had a long colloquy with her, which encouraged him to 
push on to Rome. To this year, 1376, belongs the admission to 
Catherine’s circle of disciples of Stefano di (orrado Maconi, a 
Sienese noble distinguished by a character full of charm and 
purify, and her healing of the bitter feud between his family 
and the Tolomei. Another family quarrel, that of the SaJimbeni 
at Rocca d’Orcia, was ended by her intervention in 1377. 'rhis 
year also she turned the ca.stle of Bekaro, which IjacI been given 
to her, into a monastery. 

Meanwhile the returned pope was not having an easy time. 
Besides perpetuating the strife with liis enemies he was alienating 
bis friends, and finding it increasingly difTicuU to pay his mer¬ 
cenaries. He vented his anger upon Catlierine, who reproved 
him for minding temporal rather than spiritual things, but in 
the beginning of j 378 sent her on an emljassy to Florence and 
especially to the Guelph fiarty. While she was urging the 
citizens to make peace with the pope there came the news of 
his death. During the troubles that ensued in Florence .Catherine 
nearly lost her life in a popular .tumult, and sorely regretted not 
winning her heart’s desire, “ the red rose of njartyrdom.” Peace 
was signed with the new pope, Urban VI., and Catherine, having 
thus accomplished her second great political task, went home 
again to Siena. Thence .on tlie outbreak of the schism Urban 
summoned her to Roime, whither, somewhat reluctantly, she 
journeyed with her now large spiritual family in Noveraiber. 
Once arrived die gave hersdf heartily to Urban’s cause, and 
wore her slender powers out in restraining his impaffient temper, 
quieting the revolt of the people of Rome, and .trying to win for 
Urban the support of Europe. Alter prolonged and contcmial 
suffering she died on tiie 89th of April 1380, 

Catherine of Siena lived on not only in herwritiogii but in 'herdfe 
ciples. During her ^ort course she gatliered round her a devoted 
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company of men and women trained to lal'Udur for Uic refortnation of 
the individual, the church and llu* state. Her death naturally broke 
up the fellowship, but its members did not cease their activity and 
kept up what mutual correspotidence was x^ousible. Among them 
were Fra Kaimondo, who became maHtor-Keneral of the Pominicarui. 
William FJeLc. an ascetically-mindod Ei^disliman from Cambridge. 
Stefano Maconi, who joined the CartliuHianb and ultimately became 
prior-general, and the tiivo secretaries, Neri di Landoccio and Fran¬ 
cesco Malavolti. The last of her band. Tommaso Caflarini. died in 
1434, but the work was taken up, thongli in otlu*r shape, by Savon¬ 
arola, betwfvn Francis of Assisi and wliotu CutUcruic forms the 
connecting link. 

Catherine's works consist of (i) a treatise occupying a closely* 
printed ipuirto volume, which Fra Raimondo <lescniies as ** a 
dialogue lx?tween a soulI, winch asked four questions o» the f^ord. and 
the same Lord, who mode answer and gave instruction in many 
most useful truths,” (^) letters, and (3) prayers. Tlie dialogue is 
entitled. The Hook of Viviuc Dixirtuv. g/erw in f>efson hv (*o(f the 
l ather, speaking to the mind of tin’ most glorious and holy virgin 
( athcrine of Siena, and wriftjcn down as she dictated it tn the vulgar 
tongue, she being the while entmiued, and aiiuailv heating ivhat Qod 
spoke in her. The work is derlared to have been dictated by the 
saint in her father's house in Siejia, a little before .she went to Rome, 
and to have been completed on the 13th of tk'tober 1378. The book 
opens witji a oassage on the essence of mysticism, the union of the 
soul w'itli God m lovt>, and the bulk of it is a compendium oj the 
sjuntual lefichings .scattered throughout her letters. There is more 
monologue than dialogue. The book has a significant jilace in the 
histoiy of Italian literature. *' In a language which is singularly 
poor in mystical works it stands with the Divina Commedia as one of 
the two supreme attem])ts to express the eternal in the symbolism 
ol a lUy. to paint (lie union of the soul with the supra-seasible while 
.stiU imprisoned in the flesh.” The prayers (twenty-six in all) are 
mostly mystical oiit|>ounngs repeating the aspirations found in her 
otliet writings. Ot more interest air tJic letters, nearly tour hundred 
in number, and a^ldressed to kings, j>o|>es. canlinals, bishops, con¬ 
ventual bodies, political corporalious and private individuals, 
'riieir historical importance, their spiritual fmgrance and their 
literary value combine to put their author almost on a level with 
Petrarch as a 14th-century letter-writer. Her language is the purest 
Tuscan ol the golden age ol the Italian vernaculiir, ami witii s|>on- 
laucous elofjuema' she passes to and fro between spiritual counsel, 
domestic ad\ ice and political guidance. 

.AoTiiokiTiLh. The sources for tlm perRona! life of Catherine of 
Siena arc (1) the ]’u« or Legciida, Fra Raimondo's biography written 
13S4 J.V).*), fii'st published in I.aliii at Cologne. 1554, and wideJy 
translated ; (2) the Processsus, a collection of testimonies and Ictjters 
by those of her followers who .survived m 1411. iuid had to justify 
tlie reverence j»aid to the memory ol one vet uncauoaized; (3) the 
Supplemeniuni to Haimondo’s Vita, compifed by Tommaso Caffanni 
in 1414 ; (4) the Legenda ablneviata, Caffarini's Humniary of the Vita, 
translated into beautiful Italian by Stefano Maconi; (3) tJic JLfiters, 
of which the .s.landard edition is that of Girolamo Gtgh (2 vol*i., 
Siena, 1713. Lucca. 1721). A selection of those has Imen publLshod 
in English hy V. D. Scuddor (London. i()05). A complete biblio¬ 
graphy is given in F. G. Gardner's Saint Catherine of Sieti-a (London. 
]<>o7). a monumental study dealing with the religion, history ajid 
literature ol the 14th century in Italy a.s tliey centre “in the work 
an<I iHTsoiiality of one ol the most wonderful women that have <*vcr 
lived.’* 

CATHERINE L empress of Russia. The true 

character and origin of this enigmatical woman were, until 
quite recently, among the most obscure problems of Russian 
history. It now appears that she came of a Lithuanian stock, 
and was one of ihe four children of a small Catholic yeoman^ 
Samuel Skovronsky; but her father died of the plague while 
she was still a balie, the family scattered, and little Martha was 
adopted by I*astor Gluck, the Frotcslant superintendent of the 
Marienburg district Frau Gliick finally rid herself of the girl 
by marrying her to a Swedish dragoon called Johan. A few 
months later, the Swedes were compelled by the Russians to 
evacuate Marienburg, and Martha became one of the prisoners 
of war of Marshal Sheremetev, who sold her to Prince Menshikov, 
at whose house, in the German suburb of Moscow, Peter the 
Great first beheld and made love to her in his own peoiliar 
fashion. After the birth of riaeir first daughter Catherine, 
Peter made no secret of Iheir relations. He found, at last, 
the woman be wanted, and she soon became so indispensable 
to him that it was a torment to be without hen The siUtariuB 
was regulated by the reception of Martha into the Orthodox 
Church,, when she was rechristened under the name of Catherine 
Alekseyevna, the tsarevich Alexius being her godfather, hy the 
bestowal upon her of the title G&sudatuwya or sovereign 
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and, finally (1711), by her public marriage to the tsar, who 
divorced the tsaritsa Eudoxia to make room for her. Henceforth 
the new tsaritsa was her husband’s inseparable companion. She 
was with him during the campaign of the I’ruth, and Peter 
always attributed the successful issue of that disastrous war to 
the courage and sang-froid of his consort. She was with him, too, 
during his earlier Caspian campaigns, and was obliged on this 
occasion to shear off her beautiful hair and wear a close-fitting 
fur cap to protect her from the riiys of the sun. 

By the uhaz of 1722 Catherine was proclaimed Peter’s suc¬ 
cessor, to the exclusion of the grand-duke Peter, the only son of 
the tsarevich Alexius, and on the 7 th of May 1724 was solemnly 
crowned empre.s.s-consort in the U.spcnsky cathedral at Moscow, 
on which occasion she wore a crown studded with no fewer than 
2564 precious stones, surmounted by a ruby, as large as a pigeon’s 
egg, supporting a cross of brilliants. Within a few months of 
this culminating triumph, she was threatened with utter ruin by 
the discovery of a supposed liaison with her gentleman of the 
bedchamber, William Mons, a handsome and unscrupulous 
upstart, and the brother of a former mistress of Peter. A danger¬ 
ously familiar but perfectly innocent flirtation is, however, the 
worst that can fairly be alleged against Catherine on this occasion. 
So Peter also seemed to have thought, for though Mons was 
decapitated and his severed head, preserved in spirits, was 
placed in the apartments of the empress, she did not lose Peter’s 
favour, attended him during his last illness, and closed his eyes 
when he expired (February 28, 1725). She was at once raised 
to the throne by the party of progress, as represented by Prince 
Menshikov and Count Tolstoy, whose interests and perils were 
identical with those of the empress, before the reactionary party 
had time to organize opposition, her great popularity with the 
army powerfully contributing to her success. The arch-prelates 
of the Russian church, Theodosius, archbishop of Novgorod, and 
Thcophancs, archbishop of Pskov, were also on her side for very 
much the same rea.son, both of them being unpopular innovators 
who felt that, at this crisis, they must stand or fall with Tolstoy 
and Menshikov. 

The great administrative innovation of Catherine’s reign was 
the establishment of the Verhhmmy Taiity Sovyet, or supreme 
privy council, by way of strengthening the executive, by con¬ 
centrating affairs in the hands of a few persons, mainly of the 
party of Reform (Ukaz of February 26,1726). As to the foreign 
policy of Catherine I. (principally directed by the astute Andrei 
Osterman), if purely pacific and extremely cautious, it was, never¬ 
theless, dignified, consistent and independent. Russia, by the 
mere force of circumstances, now found herself opposed to Eng¬ 
land, chiefly because Catherine protected Charles Frederick, duke 
of Holstein, and George I. found that the Schleswig-Holstein 
question might he reopened to the detriment of his Hanoverian 
possessions. Things came to such a pass that, in the spring of 
1726, an English squadron was sent to the Baltic and cast anchor 
before Rcval. The empre.ss vigorously protested, and the fleet 
was withdrawn, but on the 6th of August Catherine acceded to 
the anti-English Austro-Spanish league. Catherine died on the 
16th of May 1727. Though quite illiterate, she was an un¬ 
commonly shrewd and sensible woman, and her imperturbable 
good nature under exceptionally difficult circumstances, testifies 
equally to the soundness of her head and the goodness of her 
heart. 

See Roljert Ntsfiet Bain. The Pupils of Peter the Great, clis. ii.-iii. 
(I.ondon, 1S97); The First liomartws. ch. xiv. (London, loos). 

. » (R. N. B.) 

CATHERINE fl. (1729-1706), empress of Russia, was the 
daughter of Christian Augustus, prince of Anhalt-Zerbst, and 
his wife, Johanna Elizabeth of Holstein-Gottorp. The exact 
date and place of her birth have been disputed, but there appears 
to be no reason to doubt that she was right in saying that 
she was bom at Stettin on the 2nd of May 1729. Her father, 
who succeeded to the principality of Anhalt-Zerbst in 1746 and 
died in 1747, was la general in the Prussian service, and, at the 
time of her birth, was military commandant at Stettin. Her 
baptismal name was Sophia Augusta Frederica. In accordance 


with the custom then prevailing in German princely families, 
she was educated chiefly by French governesses and tutors. 
In 1744 she was taken to Russia, to be affianced to the grand- 
duke Peter, the nephew of the empress Elizabeth (?.».), and her 
recognized heir. The princess of Anhalt-J^rbst was the daughter 
of Christian Albert, bishop of Lubeck, younger brother of 
Frederick IV., duke of Holstein-Gottorp, Peter’s paternal grand¬ 
father. The choice of her daughter as wife of the future tsar 
was the result of not a little diplomatic management in which 
Frederick the Great took an active part, the object being to 
strengthen the friendship between Prussia and Russia, to weaken 
the influence of Austria and to ruin the chancellor Bestuzhev, 
on whom Elizabeth relied, and who was a known partisan 
of the Austrian alliance. Tbe diplomatic intrigue failed, largely 
through the flighty intervention of the princess of Anhalt- 
Zerbst, a clever but very injudicious woman. But Elizabeth 
took a strong liking to the daughter, and the marriage was finally 
decided on. The girl had spared no effort to ingratiate herself, 
not only with the empress, but with the grand-duke ami the 
Russian people. She applied her.self to learning the language 
with such zeal that she rose at night and walked about her 
bedroom barefoot repeating her le.ssons. The result was a severe 
attack of congestion of the lungs in March 1744. During the 
worst period of her illness she completed her conquest of the 
good-will of the Russians by declining the religious services of a 
Protestant pastor, and sending for Simon Todorskiy, the orthodox 
priest who had Ijeen appointed to instrurt her in the Greek form 
of Christianity. When she wrote her memoirs she represented 
herself as having made up her mind when she came to Russia 
to do whatever had to be done, and to profess to believe whatever 
she was required to believe, in order to be qualified to wear the 
crown. The consistency of her character throughout life makes 
it highly probable that even at the age of fifteen she was mature 
enough to adopt this worldly-wise line of condiicl. Her father, 
who was a convinced Lutheran, was strongly opposed to his 
daughter’s conversion, and supplied her with books of controversy 
to protect her Protestantism. She read them, and she listened 
to 'I’odorskiy, and to other advi.sers who told her that the Ruiisian 
crown was well worth a mass, or that the differences between 
the Greek and Lutheran churches were mere matters of form. 
On the 28th of June J744 she was received into tbe Orthodox 
f’hureh at Moscow, and was renamed Catherine Alexeyevna. 
On the following day she was formally betrothed, and was 
married to the archduke on the 21st of August 1745 at St 
Petersburg. 

At that time Catherine was essentially what she was to remain 
till her death fifty-one years later. It was her lx)ast that she. 
was as “ frank and original as any Englishman.” If she meant 
that she had a compact charaetcr, she was right. She had decided 
on her line in life and she followed it whole-heartedly. It was 
her determination to become a Russian in order that she might 
the better rule in Russia, and she succeeded. She acquired a 
full command of all the resources of the language, and a no less 
complete understanding of the nature of the Russian people. 
It is true that she remained quite impervious to religious in¬ 
fluences. The circumstances of her conversion may have helped 
to render her indifferent to religion, but their influence need not 
be exaggerated. Her irreligion was shared by multitudes of 
contemporaries who had never been called upon to renounce one 
form of Christianity and profess belief in another in order to 
gain a crown. Her mere actions were, like those of other and 
humbler people, dictated by the conditions in which she lived. 
The first and the most important of them was beyond all question 
the misery of her married life. Her husband was a wretched 
creature. Nature had made him mean, the sraalljjox had made 
him hideous, and his degraded habits made him loathsome. 
And Peter had all the sentiments of the worst kind of small 
German prince of the time. He had the conviction that his 
princeship entitled him to disregard decency and the feelings of 
others. Ho planned brutal practical jokes, in which blows 
had always a share. His most manly taste did not rise above the 
kind of military interest which has been defined as “ corporal’s 
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mania,” the passion for uniforms, pipeclay, buttons, the “ tricks 
of parade and the froth of discipline.” He detested the Russians, 
and surrounded himself with Holsteiners. For ten years the 
marriage was barren, and the only reason for supposing that the 
future tsar Paul (q.v.), who was born on the 2nd of Octoljer 1754, 
was the son of Peter, is the strong similarity of their characters. 
Living in the grossly animal court of the empress Elizabeth, 
bound to a husband whom she could not but despise and detest, 
surrounded by suitors, and entirely uninfluenced by religion, 
Catherine became and remained perfectly immoral in her sexual 
relations to men. The .scandalous chronicle of her life was the 
commonplace of all Europe. Her male favourites were as openly 
paraded as the female favourites of King Louis XV. It may bie 
said once and for all that her most trusted agents while she was 
still grand-duchess, and her chief ministers when she became 
empress, were also her lovers, and were known to be so. 

P’or some time after ttic marriage, the young couple were 
controlled by the empress Elizabeth, who appointed court 
officials to keep a watch on their conduct; l)ut before long these 
custodians themselves had become the agents of Catherine’s 
pleasures and ambition. After the birth of Paul she began to 
tiike an active part in political intrigues. Her abilities forced 
even her husband to rely on her judgment. When in difficulty 
he ran (o her and flattered her with the name of Madame La 
Ressource—Madame Quick Wit -which did not prevent him from 
insulting and even kicking her when the immediate need of her help 
was over. In 1758 he endeavoured to turn the empress Elizabeth 
against her, and for a time Catherine was in danger. She faced 
the peril boldly, and reconquered her influence over the sovereign, 
hut from this time she must have realized that when the empress 
was dead she would have to defend herself against her husband. 
That Peter both hated and dreaded her was notorious. The 
empress Elizabeth died on the 5th of January 1762. The grand 
duke succeeded without opposition as Peter III. His behaviour 
to his wife eotitinued to he brutal and menacing, and he went on 
as before offending the national sentiment of the Russian people. 
In July he committed the insane error of retiring with his Hol- 
stci'ners to Oranienbautn, leaving his wife, at St I’etersburg. 
On the i.tth and 14th of that month a “ pronunciamiento ” 
of the regiments of the guard removed him from the throne and 
made Catherine empress. The history of this revolt is still 
obscure. It has naturally been said that she organized the 
mutiny from the first, and some plausibility is conferred on this 
belief by the fact that the guards were manipulated by the four 
Orlov brothers. The eldest, Gregory, was her recognized chief 
lover, and he was associated with his brother Alexis in the office 
of favourite. On the other hand, there does not appear to 
have been any need for organization. The hatred felt for Peter 
III. was spontaneous, and Catherine had no need to do more 
than let it be known that she was prepared to profit by her 
husband’s downfall. Peter, who behaved with abject cowardice, 
was sent to a country house at Ropcha, where he died on the isth 
or i8th of July of official “ apoplexy.” The truth is not known, 
and Frederick the Great at least professed long afterwards 
to believe that Catherine had no immediate share in the murder. 
She had no need to speak. Common-sense must have shown the 
leaders of the revolt that they would never be safe while Peter 
lived, and they had insults to avenge. 

The mere fact that Catherine II., a small German princess 
without hereditary claim to the throne, ruled Russia from 1762 
to 1796 amid the loyalty of the great mass of the people, and the 
respect and admiration of her neighbours, is sufficient proof of 
the force of her character. Her title to be considered a great 
reforming ruler is by no means equally clear. Voltaire and the 
encyclopaedists witlt whom she corresponded, and on whom she 
conferred gifts and pensions, repaid her by the grossest flattery, 
while doing their best to profit by her generosity. They made her 
a reputation for “ philosophy,” and showed the sincerity of their 
own love of freedom by finding excuses for the partition of 
Poland. There is a very great difference between Catherine II. 
as she appears in the panegyrics of the encyclopaedists and 
Catherine as she appears in her correspondence and in her acts. 
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Her foreign admirers amused her, and were useful in spreading her 
reputation. The money they cost her was a small sum in com¬ 
parison to the £12,000,000 she lavished on her long series of 
lovers, who began with Soltykov and Stanislaus Poniatowski 
(q.v.) before she came to the throne, and ended with the youthful 
Platon Zubov, who was tenant of the post at her death. She 
spent money freely on purchasing works of art and curios. 
Yet she confc.s.sed with her usual candour that she had no taste 
for painting, sculpture or music. Her supposed love of literature 
does not appear to have amounted to more than a lively curiosity, 
which could be satisfied by dipping into a great number of books. 
She had a passion for writing, and produced not only a mass of 
letters written in French, but pamphlets and plays, comic and 
serious, in French and Rus.sian. One on the history of Oleg, 
the more or less legendary Varangian, who was guardian to the 
son of Rurik, was described by her as an “ imitation of Shake¬ 
speare.” The scheme is not unlike that of a ” chronicle play.” 
Her letters are full of vivacity, of colour, and at times of insight 
and wit, but she never learnt to write either French or German 
correctly. The letters to Voltaire attributed to her are not hers, 
and were probably composed for her by Andrei Shuvalov. The 
philosophers and encyclopaedists who, by the mouth of Diderot, 
complimented Catherine on being superior to such female 
affectations as modesty and chastity, flattered her to some 
extent even here. She enforced outward decency in her house¬ 
hold, was herself temperate in eating and drinking, and was by 
no means tolerant of disorderly behaviour on the part of the ladies 
of her court. They flattered her much more when they dwelt 
on her philanthropy and her large share of the enlightenment of 
the age. She was kind to her servants, and was very fond of 
young children. She was rarely angry with people who merely 
contradicted her or failed to perform their service in her household. 
But she could order the use of the knout and of mutilation as 
freely as the most barbarous of her predecessors when she 
thought the authority of the state was at stake,and she did employ 
them readily to suppress all opinions of a heterodox kind, whether 
in matters of religion or of politics, after the beginning of the 
French Revolution. Her renowned toleration stopped short of 
allowing the dissenters to build chapels, and her passion for 
legislative reform grew cold when she found that she must begin 
by the emancipation of the serfs. There were exceptions even 
to her personal kindness to those about her. She dropped her 
German relations. She kept a son born to her shortly liefore the 
palace revolution of 1762, whose paternity could not attributed 
to 1 ‘eter, at a distance, though she provided for him. He was 
brought up in a private station under the name of Bobrinski. 
She was a harsh mother to her son Paul. It seems highly probable 
that she intended to exclude him from the succession, and to 
leave the crown to her eldest grandson .Mexander, afterwards 
the emperor Alexander 1 . Her harshness to Paul was probably 
as much due to political distrust as to what she saw of his 
character. Whatever else Catherine may have been she was 
emphatically a sovereign and a politician who was in the last 
resort guided Iry the reason of state. She was resolved not to 
allow her authority to be disputed by her son, or shared by him. 

As a ruler, Catherine professed a great contempt for system, 
which she said she had been taught to despise by her roaster 
Voltaire. She declared that in politics a capable ruler must be 
guided by “ circumstances, conjectures and conjunctions.” 
Her conduct was on the surface very unstable. In a moment 
of candobr she confessed that she was a great commenceuse — 
that she had a mania for beginning innumerable enterprises 
which she never pursued. This, however, is chiefly true of her 
internal administration, and even there it should be qualified. 
Many of her beginnings were carried on by others and were not 
barren. Her foreign policy was as consistent as it could be 
considering the forces she had to contend against. It was 
steadily aimed to secure the greatness and the s^ety of Russia. 
There can be no question that she loved her adopted country 
sincerely, and had an affection for her people, and an opinion of 
their great qualities which she did not hesitate to express in 
hypertwlical terms. Her zeal for the reputation of the Russians 
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■was almost coniicaJly shown by the immense trouble she took 
to compile iui answer to the Voyagf Siberic of the h'rench 
astronomer ('luipj)e d’Autcrochc. The book is in three big 
quartos, and Catherine's answer— which was never finished—is 
still larger. Chajrpe d'Autcroche had discovered that Silwria 
was not a paradise, and had observed Uint the Russians were 
dirty in their habits, and that masters whipped their servants, 
male and female. Her patriotism was Ic-ss innocently shown by 
her conquests. Yet it may be doubted whether tuiy capable 
ruler of Russia could have abstained from aggressions at the 
expense of the rights of the Saxon familv in Couriand, of Poland, 
and of 'Turkey (see Russia : Hislvry). It does seem now to 
be clearly proved that the partition of Poland was not suggested 
by her, as has been frequentb- asserted. Catherine would have 
preferred to control the country through a vassal sovereign of 
the type of Stanislaus Poniiitowski, the old lover whose election 
she secured in Poland was incapable of maintaining its 

independence at the time of the first partition (1772), and the 
division of the unhappy country was lorced on by Austria and 
Prussia. In the cii.se of the second partition in 1703, she did 
show her-self to bo very unscrupulous. Her opposition to the 
reform of the Polish government was plainly due to a wish to 
preserw an excuse for further spoliation, but her conduct was 
ittsK cruel and base than that of Prussia. 

Catherine had adhered to her husband’s policy of a Prussian 
alliiince. While Frederick the Oreat lived she w^as impressed 
by his ability. lJut the Pru.ssiiin alliance became hatetui to 
her, and her later rorrespondonce with Grimm overflows with 
contempt of his successor Frederick William 11 ., who is always 
spoken of by her as " ifrotlier Gu." Her exiisperatioti with the 
affectations of the Prussian king was untiucstionably increa.sed 
by her discovery that he would not be induced to apply himself 
to a crusade against the French Revolution, which hy employing 
all his forces would have left Russia free to annex the whole of 
what remained of Poland. But at least she did not enter into 
a solemn engagement to defend the Poles wlio were engaged in 
reforming their constitution, and then throw them over in order 
to share in the plunder of their country. 

Catherine’s Turkish policy was at first marked by a certain 
grandiosity. When the 'Turks declared war in 1768 in order to 
support Poland, which they looked upon as a necessarj' buffer 
state, she retaliated by the great Greek scheme. For a time it 
was a pet idea with her to revive the Greek empire, and to plant 
the cross, with the double-headed Russian eagle,at Constantinople. 
She formed a corps of Greek cadets, eau.sed her younger grandson 
to be christened Constantine, and liegan the policy of pre.senting 
Kus.sia to the Christian subjects of the Porte as their deliverer. 
In pursuit of this heroic enterf)ri.se, which excited the loud 
admiration of 'Voltaire, she sent a fleet under Alexis Orlov into 
the Mediterranean in 1770. Orlov tempted the Greeks of the 
Morca to take up arms, and then left them in the lurch. When 
Catherine found herself opposed liy the policy of lYance and 
England, and threatened by the jealousy of Prussia and Austria, 
she dropped the Greek design, observing to Voltaire that the 
descendants of the Spartans were much degenerated. The 
introduction into the treaty of Ktichuk-Rainarji of 1774 of a 
clause by which the i’[)rte guaranteed the rights of its Christian 
subjects, and of another giving Russia the right to interfere on 
behalf of a new Russian church in Constantinople, advertised 
the claim of the tsars to be the natural protectors of the Orthodox 
in the Ottoman dontinion.s; but when she took up armi again in 
1788 in alliance with Joseph 11. (t/.v.), it was to make a mere war 
of conquest and partition. The Turkish wars show the weak 
side of Catherine as a ruler. 'J'hough she had mounted the 
throne by a military revolt and entered on gyeat schemes of 
conquest, she never took an intelligent interest in her army. 
She neglected it in peace, allowed it to be shamefully administered 
in war, luid could never be made to understand that it was not in 
her power to improvise generals out of her favourites. It is 
to her credit that she saw the capacity of Suvarov, yet she never 
bad os much confidence in him as she had in Potemkin, who may 
have been a man of genius, but was certainly no general. She 


took care never to have to deal with a disciplined opponent, 
except the Swedes, who beat her, but who were very few. 

It was the misfortune of Catherine that she lived too long. 
She disgraced herself by living with her last lover, Zubov, when 
site was a woman of sixty-seven, trusting him with power and 
lavishing public money on him. 'I'he outbreak of the French 
Revolution stripped off the varnish of philo.sophy and philanthropy 
wliich .she had assumed in earlier years. She had always enter¬ 
tained a quiet contempt for the French writers whom she flat tered 
and pensioned, and who served her as an advertising agency in 
the west. When the result of their teaching was seen in Paris, 
good-natured contempt was turned to hatred. She then became 
a persecutor in her own dominions of tlie very id< as she had 
encouraged in former years. She scolded and preached a crusade, 
witiiout, however, departing from the steady pursuit of her own 
interests in Poland, while endeavouring with transparent 
cunning to push Austria and Prussia into on invasion of Franir 
with all their forces. Her health lagan to break down, atid it 
appears to be nearly certain that towards the end she suffered 
from hysteria of a shameful kind. It is plain that her intellect 
had begun to fail just before her death, for she allowed the 
reigning favourite, Platon Zubov, to persuade her to desjaiteh 
liis brother Valerian, with the rank of field marshal and an army 
of 20.000 men, on a crack-brained scheme to im ade India by way 
of Persia and Tibet. 'The refusal of the kitig of Sweileii to marry 
into her family unless the bride would become a Lutheran is 
said to have thrown her into a ronvulsion of rage which hastened 
her death. On the 9th of November I7ik>, she was stiztal by 
a fit ol apoplexy, and died on the evening of the loth. 

All other accounts ol Cathisraie 11. ha\e been sugerscalet) hy 
\V.ihsisewski',s two x'olmnes, I. 1 ' Uoniun f/'tiitr impt'yntit. e fl'aris, i.Sop 
and .-t tih’itrd’uH Ttnnc: Cuthnnir 11., .'irs t olltihonitt'iii st's auth. a-s 
jtti'oH'i (Paris. TS 04 ). The oriaina) sonrees foi the liistorv of iu-r 
policy and her eh.iracler are to be Imnici m the pahlicalions of the 
ini[«‘tial Kiissi.tn ]l]stonc.d SocieU, veils, i.-eix. (St Pelersliurg), 
begun in 1807 ; ber privale and ollicial coriesjKiiKlenee will be 
found in vols, j.. ii., iv., v., vi., cii.. \'iii., ix., x., \iii., xiv., \v.. x\ii., 
XX.. xxiii., xx,xii., xxxiii., xxxvi., xlii.. xliii.. xlvii.. xlviii., Ii.. 
Ivii., Ixvii.. Ixviii., Ixxxvii.. xcvii.. xcvia., cvii.. cxv.. cxviii. 

CATHEBINE DE’ MEDICI (1519 1589), queen of France, 
the wife of one Frenrh king and the mother of three, was born at 
Florence in 1519. She was a daughter of I,orenxo If. dr’ Merlici 
and a F'rench princess, Madeleine de la Tour d’Au vergne. Having 
lost both her parents at an early age, ('allierine was sent to a 
convent to be ediieated ; and she was only fourteen when she 
was married (153,3) at Marseilles to the duke of Orleans, after¬ 
wards Henry II. It was her unrie, Pope dement VII., who 
arranged the marriage with Francis I. Francis, still engaged 
in his lifelong task of making head against Charles V,, was only 
too glad of the opportunity to strengthen his influenee in the 
Italian peninsula, while Clement, ever needful of help against 
his too powerful protector, was equally ready to hold out a 
Itait. During the reign of Francis, Catherine exerei.sed no in¬ 
fluence in France. She was young, a foreigner, a member of 
a state that had almost no weight in the great world of polities, 
had not given any prcxif of great ability, and was thrown into 
the shade by more important persons. For ten years after her 
marriage she had no children. In consequence, a divorce 
began to be talked of at court; and it .seemed not impossible 
that Francis, alarmed at the possible extinction of the royal 
house, might listen to such a proposal. But Catherine had the 
happiness of bringing him grandchildren ere he died. During 
the reign of her husband, too (1547-1559), Catherine lived a 
quiet and passive, but observant life. Henry being completely 
under the influence of his mistress, Diane de Poitiers, she had 
little authority. In 1552, when the king left the kingdom for the 
campaign of Metz, she was nominated regent, but with very 
limited powers. This (xrntinued even after the accession of her 
son Francis II. Francis was tinder the spell of Mary Stuart, 
and Ehe,little disposed to meddle with Txilitics on her own account, 
was managed by her uncles, the cardinal of Lorraine and the 
duke of Guise. The queen-mother, however, soon grew weary 
of the domination of the Guises, and-entered upon a course of 
secret opposition. On the ist of April 1560 she placed in the 
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chancellorahip Michel de I’Hdpital (?.».)> wl'” advocated the policy 
of conciliation. 

On the death of Francis (5th of December tg6o), Catherine 
became regent during the minority of her second son, Charles 
IX., and now found before her a career worthy of the most 
soaring ambition. She was then forty-one years old, but, 
although she was the mother of nine children, she was still very 
vigorous and active. .She retained her influence for more than 
twenty years in the trraiblcd period of the wars of religion. 
At first she listened to the moderate counsels of I'llopital in 
so far as to avoid siding definitely with either party, hut 
her character and the habits of policy to which she had been 
accustomed, rendered her incapable of any noble aim. She liad 
only one virtue, and that was her zeal for the interests of her 
children, especially of her favourite third son, the, duke of Anjou, 
bike so many of the Italians of that time, who were almost 
destitute of a moral sense, she looked upon statesmanship in 
partieular as a etireer in which fine.ssc, lying and assassination 
were the rrio.st admirable, because the most effective weapon-s. 
liy habit a Catholic, but abo\i- all things fond of power, she 
was determined to prevent the I’rolcstants from getting the 
tjppor hatifl, and almost cipially resolved not to allow thorn to 
he utterly crushed, in orrler to use them as a counterpoise to the 
(luises. This frimniing policy met with little suecess : rage and 
suspicion so possessed men’s minds, that she could no longer 
control the opposing parties, and one civil war followed another 
to the end of her life. In 1567, after the ‘‘Knterprise of Meaux,” 
she dismissed I'Hfipital and joined the Catholic party. But, 
having failed to ernsh the Protestant rebellion by arms, she 
resumed in 1570 the policy ot peace and negotiation. She con¬ 
ceived the [rroject of marrying her fu\ourito son, the duke of 
Anjoit, to Qiteeii Klizalreth of F.tigl.and, and her daughter Margaret 
to Henry of Navarre. To this emt she became reconciled with 
the Protestants, and allowed Coligny to return to court and to 
re-enter tlie council. Of this stcji she (|uickly repented. Charles 
IX. conceived a great affection for the admiral and showed signs 
of taking tip an independent attitude. Catherine, thinking lier 
inflncm e menaced, sought to regtiin it, first by the murder of 
Coligny,and, when that had failed, by the massacre of St Bartholo¬ 
mew (?.!'.). The whole of the responsibility for this crime, 
therefore, rests with Catherine ; unlike the populace, she had 
not even the excuse of fanaticism. This responsibility, however, 
weighed but lightly on tier ; while her son was overwhelmed 
with remorse, .she calmly enjoyed her short-lived triumph. 
After the death of Charles in 1574, and the succession of Anjou 
under (he name of Henry 111 ., Catherine pursued her old policy 
of compromise and cono(*ssions ; hut as her influence Is last in 
that of her son, it is unnecessary to dwell upon it. She died on 
the 5th of January 1580, a short lime before the as.sassination 
of Henry, and the con.seqtamt extinction of the House of Valois. 
In her taste fur art and her love of magnificence and luxury, 
Catherine was a true Medici; her bancuicts at JAintainebleau in 
15114 were famous for their sumptuousness, lit architecture 
especially she was well versed, and Philibert de I’Orme relates 
tliat she discussed with him the plan and deeoration of lier palace 
of the Tuilcries. Catherine’s policy provoked a crowd of pamph¬ 
lets, the most celebrated being the Disenurs merveiileux de la 
vie, actions el defxirtemens de ia retiie Catherine de Midicis, in 
which Henri Kstienne undoubtedly collaborated. 

Sec iMtres de CiHherifu de Medins. edited t>y Hector de la Ferriire 
(Paris. iHSo, wq.). in the CoUeclion de dneunwHts itiidits oar I'histMre 
de France ; A. von Keumont, Die Jugend CiUetmas de' Moduli 
(j 8S4 ; preach li'anslation liy A. Baschet, iSOfi) ; H. BouchoL, 
Catherine de Midiris (Pari.s. iRyy). For a more complete biblio¬ 
graphy see Ernest lavisse, Histnirr de France (vol. v., liy H. Le- 
monnier. and vol. vi.. by J. H. Maririol, 1904-1905). See also Mina 
E. Sichel’s books, Catherine dr' Medici and the French lieformation 
(1905), and The Later Years oj Catherine de’ Medici (1908). 

CATHERINE OF ARAGON (1485-1536), queen of Henry VIH. 
of England, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, was 
born on the isth or ■i6th of December 1485. She left Spain in 
1501 to marry Arthur, prince of Wales, eldest son of King Henry 
VII., and landed at PlyiBouth o« the end of October. The wed- 
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ding took place on the 14th of November in London, and soon 
afterwards Catherine aocoraparied her youthful husband to 
Wales, where, in his sixteenth year, the prince died on the 2nd 
of April 1502. On the 2Sth (rf June 1503, she was formally 
betrothed to the king’s second son, Henry, now prince of Wales, 
and a papal dispensation for the alliance was obtained. The 
marriage, however, did not take place during the lifetime of 
Henry VI 1 . Ferdinand endeavoured to cheat the F.nglish king 
of the marriage portion agreed upon, and Henry mode use of the 
presence of the immarried princess in England to extort new 
conditions, and especially to secure the marriage of his daughter 
Mary to the archduke Charles, grandson of Ferdinand, and after¬ 
wards Charles V. Catlierine wa.s thus from the first the unhappy 
victim of state politics. Writing to Ferdinand on the yth of 
March 1509, she describes the state of poverty to which she was 
reduced, and declare.s the king’s unkindness impos.sihle to be 
borne any longer.* On the old king’s death, however, a brighter 
prospect opened, for Henry Vlll. decided immediately on 
rmuTV'ing her, the wedding taking place on the nth of June and 
the coronation on the 24th. Catherine now enjoyed a few years 
of married happiness ; Heniy showed himself an affectionate 
husband, and the alliance with Ferdinand was maintained against 
France. She was not without some influence in state uffains. 
During Henry’s invasion 0/ France in 151,3 she was made regent; 
she showed great zeal and ardour in the preparations for the 
Scottish expedition, and was riding towards the north to put 
herself at the head of the troops when the victory of Flodden 
Field ended the campaign. The following year an affectionate 
meeting took place between the king and queen at Richmond 
on the return of the former. Ferdinand’s treachery, however, 
in making a treaty with France roused Henry’s wrath, and his 
angry reproaches fell upon his unfortunate wife ; but she took 
occasion in 1520, during tlie visit of her nephew Charles V. to 
England, to urge the policy of gaining his alliance rather than 
that of France. Immediately on his departure, on the 31st of 
May 1520, she accompanied the king to France, on the celebrated 
visit to Francis I., called from its splendour the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold ; but in 1522 war was declared against France 
and the emperor again welcomed to England. In 1521 she is 
represented by Shakespeare as pleading for tlie unfortunate 
duke of Buckingham. 

These early year.s of happiness and of useful influence and 
activity had, however, been gradually giving way to gloom and 
disappointment. Between January 1510 and November 1518 
Catherine gave birth to six children (including two princes), who 
were ail stillborn or died in infancy except Mary, bom in 1516, 
and rumour did not fail to ascribe this series of disasters to the 
curse pronounced in Deuteronomy on incestuous unions. In 
1526 the condition of Catherine's health made it highly hnprob- 
aiile that she would have more children. No woman had ever 
reigned in England, alone and in her own right, and to avoid 
a fresh dispute conceming tlie succession, and the revival of the 
civil war, a male heir to the throne was a pressing necessity. 
The act of marriage, which depended for its validity on the decision 
of the ecclesiastical courts, had, on account of the numerous 
dissolutions and dispensations granted, not then attained the 
security since assured to it by the secular law. For obtaining 
dtssolutions of royal marriages the facilities were especially 
great. Pope Clement VIl. himscH permitted such a dissolution 
in the caseof Henry’s own sister Margaret, in 1528, proposed later 
as a solutiun of the problem that Uciuy should be allowed 
two wives,’’* and looked not unfavourably, with the same aim, 
on the project for marrying the duke of Richmond to Mary, 
a brother to a sisterJ n Henry’s case also the irregularity of 
a union, which is still i^nerally reprobated and forbidden in 
CfaristendteD, and which it was very doubtful that the pope had 
the power to legalize, provided a moral justification for a dissnlu- 
tion which in other cases did not exist. It was not therefore the 
immorality of the plea which obstructed tlie papal decree ia 

* Cal. of State Pap., England and Spain, i. 469. 

■s Letlan and Papers, tv. 66*7,6705, and app. 261, 

“ Ib. iv. 3071 
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Henry’s favour, but the unlucky imprisonment at this time of 
Clement VI f. at the hands of Charles V., Catherine’s nephew, 
which obliged the pope, placed thus “ between the hammer and 
the anvil,” to pursue a policy of delay and hesitation. Nor was 
the immorality of Henry’s own character the prima^ cause of 
the project of divorce. Had this been so, a succession of mis¬ 
tresses would have served as well as a series of single wives. 
The real occasion was the king’s desire for a male heir. But, 
however clear this may be, the injustice done to Catherine was 
no less cruel and real. Rumours, probably then unfounded, 
of an intended divorce had been heard abroad as early as 1544. 
But the creation in 1525 of the king’s illegitimate son Henry 
as duke of Richmond—the title borne by his grandfather Henry 
VH.—and the precedence granted to him over all the [jeers as 
well as the princess Mary, together with the special honour paid 
at this time by the king to his own half-sister Mary, were the 
first real indications of the king’s thoughts. In 1526, and 
perhaps earlier, Wolscy had been making tentative inquiries 
at Rome on the subject. In May 1527 a collusive and secret 
suit was begun before the cardinal, who, as legate, summoned 
the king to defend himself from the charge of cohabitation with 
his brother’s wife ; but these proceedings were dropped. On the 
22nd of June Henry informed Catherine that they had been 
living in mortal sin and must separate. During Wolsey’s absence 
in July at Paris, where he had been commi.ssioned to discuss 
vaguely the divorce and Henry’s marri.ige with Renie, daughter 
of Louis XII., Anne Boleyn is first heard of in connexion with the 
king, his affection for her having, however, begun probably as 
early as 152,^1 and the cardin.al on his return found her openly 
installed at the court. In October 1528 the pope issued a 
commission to Cardinal Campeggio and Wolsey to try the 
c.iuse in England, and bound himself not to revoke the case to 
Komi', confirming his promise by a secret decretal commission 
which, however, was destroyed by Campeggio. But the trial 
was a sham. Campeggio was forbidden to pronounce sentence 
without further reference to Rome, and was instructed to create 
delays, the pope assuring Charles V. at the same time that the 
case should be ultimately revoked to Rome.* 

The object of all parties was now to persuade Catherine to 
enter a nunnery and thus relieve them of further embarrassment. 
While Henry’s envoys were encouraged at Rome in believing 
that he might then make another marriage, Henry himself gave 
Catherine assurances that no other union would be contemplated 
in her lifetime. But Catherine with courage and dignity held 
fast to her rights, demanded a proper trial, and appealed not only 
to the bull of dispensation, the validity of whicli was said to be 
vitiated by certain irregularities, but to a brief granted for the 
alliance by Pope Julius II. Henry declared the latter to be a 
forgery, and endeavoured unsuccessfully to procure a declaration 
of its falsity from the pope. The court of the legates accordingly 
opened on the 31st of May 1520, the queen appearing before 
it on the iSth of June for the purpose of denying its jurisdiction. 
On the 21 St both Henry and Catherine presented themselves 
before the tribunal, when the queen threw herself at Henry’s 
feel and appealed for the last time to his sense of honour, recalling 
her own virtue and helplessness. Henry replied with kindness, 
showing that her wish for the revocation of the cause to Rome 
was unreasonable in view of the paramount influence then 
exercised by Charles V. on the jjope. Catherine nevertheless 
persisted in making appeal to Rome, and then withdrew. After 
her departure Henry, according to Cavendish, Wolsey’s bio¬ 
grapher, praised her virtues to the court. “ She is, my lords, 
as true, as oljedicnt, as conformable a wife as I could in my 
phantasy wish or desire. .She hath all the virtues and qualities 
that ought to be in a woman of her dignity or in any other of 
baser estate.” On her refusal to return, her plea was overruled 
and she was adjudged contumacious, while the sittings of the 
court continued'lPher absence. Subsequently the l^atcs paid 
her a private vfclldftf advice, but were unable to move her from 
her resolution. jMnally, however, in July 1529, the case was, 
according-to her wish, and as the result of the treaty of Barcelona 
'• ’ CdR df State Pap., England and Spain, iii. pt. ii. 770. 
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and the pope’s complete surrender to Charles V., revoked by the 
pope to Rome: a momentous act, which decided Henry’s 
future attitude, and occasioned the downfall of the whole papal 
authority in England. On the 7th of March 1530 Pope Clement 
issued a brief forbidding Henry to make a second marriage, 
and ordering the restitution of Catherine to her rights till the 
cause was determined ; while at the .same time he professed to 
the French ambassador, the bishop of Tarbes, his pleasure 
should the marriage with Anne Boleyn have been already made, 
if only it were not by his authoriw.^ The same year Henry 
obtained opinions favourable to the divorce from the English, 
French and most of the Italian universities, but unfavourable 
answers from Germany, while a large number of English peers 
and ecclesiastics, including Wolsey and Archbishop Warham, 
joined in a memorial to the pope in support of Henry’s cause. 

Meanwhile, Catherine, while the great question remained 
unsolved, was still treated by Henry as his queen, and accom¬ 
panied him in his visits in the provinces and in his hunting 
expeditions. On the 31st of May 1531 she was visited by thirty 
privy councillors, who urged the trial of the case in England, but 
they met only with a firm refusal. On the 14th of July Henry 
left his wife at Windsor, removing himself to Woodstock, and 
never saw her again. In August she was ordered to reside at 
the Moor in Hertfordshire, and at the same time separated from 
the princess Mary, who was taken to Richmond. In October 
she again received a deputation of privy councillors, and again 
rcfu.sed to withdraw the case from Rome. In 1532 she sent the 
king a gold cup as a new year’s gift, which the latter returned, 
and she was forbidden to hold any communication with him. 
Alone and helpless in confronting Henry’s absolute power, her 
cau.se found champions and sympathizers among the people, 
among the court preachers, and in the I louse of Commons, while 
Bishop Fisher had openly taken her part in the legatine trial. 
Subsequently Catherine was removed to Bishops Hatfield, 
while Henry and Anne Boleyn visited Francis I. Their marriage, 
anticipating any sentence of the nullity of the union with 
Catherine, took place after their return about the 25th of January 
1533, in consequence of Anne’s pregnancy. On the loth of May 
Cranmer, for whose consecration us archbishop of Canterbury 
Henry had obtained bulls from Rome, opened his court, and 
declared on the 23rd the nullity of Catherine’s marriage and the 
validity of Anne’s. On the loth of August the, king caused 
proclamation to be made forbidding her the style of queen ; but 
Catherine refused resolutely to yield the title for that of princess- 
dowager. Not long afterwards she was removed to Burkden 
in Huntingdonshire. Here her household was considerably 
reduced, and she found herself hemmed in by spies, and in fact 
a prisoner. In J uly she had refused Henry the loan of a certain 
rich cloth, which had done service at the baptism of her children, 
for the use of Anne Boleyn’s expected infdnt; and on the birth of 
Elizabeth and the refusal of Mary to give up the title of princess, 
the latter’s household was entirely dismissed and she herself 
reduced to the position of attendant in Elizabeth’s retinue. A 
project for removing Catherine from Buckden to Somersham, 
an unhealthy solitude in the isle of Ely, with a still narrower 
maintenance, was only prevented by her own determined resist¬ 
ance. The attempt in November to incriminate the queen in 
connexion with Elizabeth Barton failed. She passed her life 
now in religious devotions, taking strict precautions against the 
possibility of being poisoned. On the 23rd of March 2534 the 
pope pronounced her marriage valid, but by this time England 
had thrown off the papal jurisdiction, the parliament had trans¬ 
ferred Catherine’s jointure to Anne Boleyn, and the decree had 
no effect on Catherine’s fortunes. She refused to swear to the 
new act of succession, which declared her marriage null and Anne’s 
infant the heir to the throne, and soon afterwards she was re¬ 
moved to Kimbolton, where she was well treated. On the 21st 
of May she was visited by the archbishop of York and Tunstall, 
bishop of Dprham, who threatened her with death if she per¬ 
sisted in her refusal, but only succeeded in confirming her re¬ 
solution. She was kept in strict seclusion, separated from Mary 
* Cal. of Stale Pap,, Foreign and Dom., iv. 6290, 
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and from all outside communications, and in December 1535 
her health gave way, her death taking place on the 8th of January 
1536, not without suspicions of poison, which, however, may be 
dismissed. She was buried by the king’s order in Peterborough 
cathedral. Before her death she dictated a last letter to Henry, 
according to Polydore Vergil, expressing her forgiveness, begging 
his good offices for Mary, ^d concluding with the astounding 
assurance—“ 1 vow that mine eyes desire you above all things.” 
The king himself affected no sorrow at her death, and thanked 
God there was now no fear of war. 

Catherine is described as “ rather ugly than otherwise; of 
low stature and rather stout; very good and very religious; 
speaks Spanish, French, Flemish, English ; more beloved by 
the islanders than any queen that has ever reigned.” She was 
a woman of considerable education and culture, her scholarship 
and knowledge of the Bible being noted by F.rasmus, who 
dedicated to her his book on Christian Matrimony in 1526. 
She endured her bitter and unde.servcd misfortunes with extra¬ 
ordinary courage and resolution, and at the same time with 
great womanly forbearance, of which a striking instance, was 
the compa.ssion shown by her for the fallen Wolsey. 

Hihi.ioorai'HY. -See the article in Diet, of Nat. liiog. by J. 
Gairdncr. and those on Henry VIII. and Wolsey. where the case 
is summed up very adversely to Henry, and The Divorce 0/ Catherine 
of .Amtion, l>y ]. A. Froude (i8i)i), where it is regarded from the 
contrary aspect; Henry VIJl,, hy .A. F. I’ollard (1905) ; Cambridge 
Mod. History (1901), ii. 410 et seq. and bibliographies, p. 789 ; The 
ll'i'ers of Henry Till., hv M. Hume (1903). (P. C. Y.) 

CATHERINE OF BRAGANZA (1638-1705), queen consort of 
Charles II. of England, daughter of John TV. of Portugal, and 
of Louisa de CTusman. daughter of the duke of Medina .Sidonia, 
was born on the 15/25 of November 1638 at Villa Viqosa. 
She was early regarded as a useful medium for contracting an 
alliance with England, more necessary than ever to Portugal 
after the treaty of the I’yrenees in 1659 whereby Portugal was 
ostensibly abandoned by I-'rance. Negotiations for the marriage 
began during the reign of Charles I., were renewed immediately 
after the Restoration, and on the 23rd of June, in spite of Spanish 
opposition, the marriage contract was signed, England securing 
Tangier and Bombay, with trading privileges in Brazil and the 
East Indies, religious and commercial freedom in Portugal and 
two million Portuguese crowns (about £300,000); while Portugal 
obtained military and naval support against Spain and liberty 
of worship for Catherine. .She reached EngUind on the 13th of 
May 1662, hut was not visited by Charles at Portsmouth till the 
20th. The next day the marriage was solemnized twice, accord¬ 
ing to the Roman Catholic and Anglican usages. Clathcrinc 
possessed several good qualities, but had been brought up in a 
conventual seclusion and was scarcely a wife Charles would have 
chosen for himself. Her personal charms were not potent enough 
to wean Charles away from the society of his mistresses, and in 
a few weeks after her arrival she became aware of her painful 
and humiliating position us the wife of the selfish and licentious 
king. On the first presentation to her of Lady Castlemainc, 
Charles’s mistress eii litre, whom he insisted on making lady of 
her bedchamljer, she fainted away. She withdrew from the 
king’s society, and in spite of Clarendon’s attempts to moderate 
her resentment, declared she would return to Portugal rather 
than consent to a base compliance. To overcome her resistance 
nearly the whole of her Portuguese retinue was dismissed. She 
was helpless, and the violence of her grief and anger soon changed 
to passive resistance, and then to a complete forbearance and 
complaisance which gained the king’s regard and favour. In 
the midst of Charles’s debauched and licentious court, she lived 
neglected and retired, often deprived of her due allowance, having 
no ambitions and taking no part in English politics, but keeping 
up rather her interest in her native country. 

As the prospect diminished of her bearing children to Charles, 
several schemes were set on foot for procuring a divorce on 
various pretexts. As a Roman Catholic and near to the king’s 
person Catherine was the special object of attack by the inventors 
of the Popish Plot. In 1678 the murder of Sir Edmund Berry 
Godfrey was ascribed to her servants, and Titus Oates accused 


her of a design to poison the king. These charges, of which the 
absurdity was soon shown by cross-examination, nevertheless 
placed the queen for some time in great danger. On the 28th 
of November Oates accused her of high treason, and the Commons 
passed an address for her removal and that of all the Roman 
Catholics from Whitehall. A series of fresh depositions were 
sent in against her, and in June 1679 it was decided that she 
must stand her trial; but she was protected by the king, who in 
this instance showed unusual chivalry and earned her gratitude. 
On the 17th of November Shaftesbury moved in the House of 
Lords for a divorce to enable the king to marry a Protestant 
and have legitimate issue; but he received little support, and 
the bill was opposed by Charles, who continued to show his wife 
“ extraordinary affection.” During the winter the calumnies 
against the queen were revived by Fitzharris, who, however, before 
his execution in 1681 confessed to their falsity ; and after the 
revival of the king’s influence subsequent to Hie Oxford parlia¬ 
ment, the queen’s position was no more assailed. 

During Charles’s last illness in 1685 she showed great anxiety 
for his reconciliation with the Romish Church, and it was 
probabljf effected largely through her influence. She exhibited 
great grief at his death. She afterwards resided at Somerset 
House and at Hammersmith, where she had privately founded a 
convent. She interceded with great generosity, but ineffectu¬ 
ally, for Monmouth the same year. On the loth of June x688 she 
was present at the birth of the prince of Wales and gave evidence 
before the council in favour of the genuineness of the child. She 
was still in England at the Revolution, having delayed her return 
to Portugal to prosecute a lawsuit against the second earl of 
Clarendon, formerly her chamberlain. She maintained at first 
good terms with William and Mary; but the practice of her 
religion aroused jealousies, while her establishment at Somerset 
House was said to be the home of cabals against the government; 
and in 1691 she settled for a short time at Euston. She left 
England finally with a train of one hundred persons in March 
1692, travelling through France and arriving at Lisbon on the 
20th of January 1693. She took up her residence at the palace of 
Bemposta, built by herself, near Lisbon. In 1703 she supported 
the Methuen Treaty, which cemented still further the alliance 
between Portugal and England, and in 1704 she was appointed 
regent of Portugal during the illness of her brother King 
Pedro II., her administration being distinguished by several 
succes.ses gained over the Spaniards. She died on the 31st of 
December 1705, bequeathing her great wealth, the result of long 
hoarding, after the payment of divers charitable legacies, to 
King Pedro ; and was buried with great ceremony and splendour 
at Belem. 

Sec L. C. Davidson, Catherine of Bragama (1908). 

CATHERINE OF VALOIS (1401-1437), queen of Henry V. of 
England, daughter of Charles VI. of France by his wife Isabel 
of Bavaria, was bom in Paris on the 27th of October 1401. 
The lunacy of her father and the depravity of her mother were 
serious drawbacks to Catherine, and her only education was 
obtained in a convent at Poissy. About 1408 a marriage was 
suggested between the princess and Henry, prince of Wales, 
afterwards Henry V., who renewed this proposal after he became 
king in March 1413. In addition to the hand of Catherine, 
however, the English king asked for a large dowry both in 
money and lands, and when these demands were rejected war 
broke out. Once or twice during short intervals of peace the 
marriage project was revived, and was favoured by Queen 
Isabel. When peace was eventually made at Troyes in May 
1420 Henry and Catherine were betrothed, and the marriage took 
place at Troyes on the 2nd of June 1420. Having crossed to 
England with Henry, the queen was crowned in Westminster 
Abbey on the 23rd of February 1421, and in the following 
December gave birth to a son, afterwards Kmg Henry VI. She 
joined Henry in France in May 1422, returning to England 
after his death in the succeeding August. Catherine’s name 
soon began to be coupled with that of Owen Tudor, a Webh 
gentleman, and in 1428 Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, secured 
the passing of an act to prevent her from marrying without the 
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consent of tlie kinj? and council.' It appeara, however, that by 
thLs time Catherine and Tudor were dready married. Tliey 
lived in obscurity till 1456, when Tudor was imprisoned, and 
Catherine retired to Berinontlsey Abbey, where she died on 
the ,trd of January 1437. Her body was buried in the l.ady 
cliap< l of Westrainster , 4 bliey, and when the chapel was pulled 
down during the reign of Hetirv VTI., was placed in Henry V.’s 
tomb. It lay afterwards under the Villicrs monument, and in 
t87« was re-buried in Henry V.’s chantry. J$y Tudor Catherine 
liiid thrf*' sons and a daughter. Her eldest son by this marriiigc, 
Edmund, was created earl of Richmond in 1452, and was llie 
father of Henry \'ll. 

See Agnes Strickland. Lives nj the Queens of England, vol. iii. 
(I.omJon, JH77) 

CATHETUS (Ur. KiWerw. a perpendicular line), in architecture 
the eye of the volute, so lenned liecau.se its positioM is determined, 
in an lonie or volulcd capital, by a line let down from tlie point 
in wliieb the volute generates. 

CATHOLIC (<lr. K«tl«AiKiW, general, universal), a designation 
adopted in the and rent my by the Christian Church to indicate 
Christendom as a whole, in contrast with individual churches. 
With this idea went the notions that Christianity had Ijeen 
diflused throughout the whole earth by the apostles, and tliat 
only what was found evers’W'here throughout the church could 
be true. 'The term thus in time t>ecame full of dogmatic and 
political meaning, connoting, wjicn applied to the chiirrli, a 
univexsul authoritative and orthodox society, as opposed to 
tinostic and other " sects " (ef. the famous canon of Vincent ol 
Lerins A.n. 4,54 ; i/uoii nbique, quod semjter, quwl ah omiuhus 
rreditum esi). The term " (.'atholic ” does not occur in the old 
Roman symbol ; but I’roIVssar J.,oofs includes it iia his recon 
struction, based on typical plira.scs in common use at the time 
of the ante-Nicenc creeds of the T.asl. In the original lorn) of 
the Niccnc creed itscU it does not occur ; but ui the creed of 
Jerusalem (348), an amplilication of the Niccnc symliol, we find 
“ one Holy Catholic Church,” and in the revision by Cyril ol 
Alexanrlria (,362) “ Catholic and .Apostolic Church " (sec Crkkds). 
Thus, though the word " Catholic ” was late in finding its way 
into the formal symbols of the church, it is clear that it had long 
bean in use in the orifjinal sense defined alioi'C. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that the designation “ Catliolic ” was 
ti(iu,iUy claimed by all the warring parties within the church at 
various times ; thus, the followers of .Arius and Athanasius 
alike called themselves Catholics, and it was only tlic ultimate 
victory of the latter that has reserved for them in history the 
name of Catholic, and branded the lornier as .Arian. 

With the gradual development and stereotyping of the creed 
it was inevitable that the term ” Catholic should come to 
imply a more narrowly defined orthodoxy. In ithe Eastern 
churches, indeed, the conception of tlie church as tire guardian of 
“ the faith once delivered to tlie saints " soon overshadowed 
that of interpretation and developunent by catliolic consent, 
and. thougl) they have throughout claimed the title of Catholic, 
their chief glory is that conveyed in the name of the Holy 
Ortluidox Church. In the West, meanwhile, the growth of the 
power of the papacy had tendeil more and more to tlie inter¬ 
pretation of tlie word “ catholie ” as implying rommutiion with, 
and obedience to., the see ol Home (see I'apacy) ; the churches 
of the East, no less than the hciietical sects of the West, by 
repudiating tliis allegiance, had ceased to lx* Catholic. This 
identification of “ Catholic ” with “ Roman ” was accentuated 
by the prugre.ss of the Reformation. The Reformers llleniselves, 
indeed, like other dissidents and reformers before tliem, did not 
necessarily repudiate the name of Catholic ; tliey believed, in 
fact, in Catholicism, i.e. the universal sanction of their beliefs, 
as firmly as did the adherents of “ the old religion " ; they 
induded the Catholic creeds, definitions formulated by thie 
universal diurch, in their service books ; they too appealed, as 
the fathers of Basel and Constance bad done, from the papal 
monarchy to the great ecclesiastical republic. The Church of 
England at least, emphasizing her own essential catholicity, 
letmned in her tnanslations of the andent symbols the word 
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“ catholic ” instead of replacing it by “ uaiversaL” Blit the 
appeal to the verbally inspired Bible was stronger than that to a 
church hopelessly divided ; the Bible, and not Hie consent of 
the universal church, became the touchstone of the reformed 
orthodoxy; in the nomendature of the time, “ evangelical ” 
arose in contradisttnrtion to “ Catholic,” while, in popular 
parlance, tlie “ protest ” of the Reformers against the “ corrup¬ 
tions of Rome ” led to the invention of Uie term ‘‘ Protestant,” 
which, though nowhere assumed in the official titles of tlie older 
reformed churches, was early used as a generic term to incJocle 
them all. 

“ Catholic " and “ Catholicism ” thus again clianged and 
narrowed their meaning; they licrarae, by universal usage, 
identified definitely with “ Romanist ” and the creed and 
obedience of Rome. Even in England, where the church 
retained most strongly tlie Catholic trarlition, this distinction of 
“ Protestant ” and " Catholic ” was clearly maintained, at least 
till the ■' (.'atholic rev ival " in the Cliurch of England of the lyth 
century. (Jn the continent of Europe the equivalent words 
(e.g. (jer. Kat/ioli/t, Kalholizismus ; Kr. calliolique, ea(hoUcisme) 
arc even more definitely associated with Rome ; they have lost 
the sense wliich they still convey to a considerable school of 
Anglicans. The dissident " Catholic ” clnirehcs are forced to 
qualify their titles : they are ” Old Catholics ” (All-Kathoh'keii) 
or " German Catholics ” (Deutsch-Katholikeu). The Church of 
Rome aloni', odicially and in popular parlance, is ” the Catholic 
ChuTch ” (ktiiholiselie Kirrhr, eglise ealltoliqur), a title whieli 
she proudly claims as exclusively her own, by divine right, by 
the sanction of iinmeraorial tradilion, and by reason of her 
perpetuiU protest against the idea of “ national " churches, 
consecrated by the Keforraation (sec CurKCii HisroRV, and 
Roman ('athoi.ic Cuuriii). The additional qualification ol 
“ Roman " she tolerate.s, since it proclaims her <lo< trine of the 
see ol Rome as the ke)'.stone of Catholicism ; but to herself 
she is “ the Catholic Church,” and her members are “ Catliolics.” 

Vet to concede this claim and surrender without qualification 
the word “ Catholic ” to a connotation which is at best only 
universal in thesiry, is to beg several very weighty questions. 
The doctrine of the Catholic Church, i.c. the es.senlial unity and 
interdependence of “ all GihI's faithful people .scattered through¬ 
out the world," is common to all sections of Christians. The 
creed is one ; it is the interpretation Uiut differs. In a somewhat 
narrower sense, too, the Church of England at least has never 
rejmdiated the conoepUon of the Catholic Cliun h as a divinely 
instituted organization for the safe-guarding and proclamation 
of the Christian revelation. She delilierately retained the 
Catholic creeds, the Catholic ministry and the appeal to 
Catholie antiquity (sfA England, CatiRCH of). A large section 
of her members, accordingly, laying stress on this side of her 
tradition, prefer to call themselves “ Catholics.” But, though 
the invention of the terms ” Roman Catholic ” and ” Roman 
Catholicism ” early implied the retention by the English Church 
of her Catholic claim, her mcmliers were never, after the Reforma¬ 
tion, called Catholics i even the Caroline divines of the 17th 
century, for aU their “ popisli practices,” styled themselves 
Protestants, though they would have protes.scd their adherence 
to “the Catholic fuitl) ” and their belief in “ the Holy Catholic 
Church.” 

Clearly, then, the exact meaning of the term varies according 
to those who use it and tho.se to whom it is applied. To the 
Romanist “ Catholic ” means “ Roman Catholic " ; to the high 
Anglican it means whatever is common to the three “ historic ” 
branches into wliich he conccive.s the church to be divided— 
Roman, Anglican .and Orthodox; to the Protestant pure and 
simple it means either what k does to the Romanist, or, in 
expansive moments, simply what is “ universal ” to all Christians. 
In a yet broader sense it is used adjectivally of mere wideness or 
universality of view, as when we speak of a man as “ of catholic 
sympathies ” or “ catholic in his tastes.” 

The name of Cathelic Epistles is given to those letters (two of 
Peter, three of John, one of James, one of Jude) incorporated 
in the New Testament which (exc^t 2 and 3 John) arc not, like 
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those of St Paul, addressed to particular individuals or churches, 
but to a larger and more indefinite circle of readers. (See 
Bible : New Testament, Canon.) 

The title of Catholi^ (KutfoXtitos) seems to have been used 
under the Roman empire, though rarely, as the Greek equivalent 
of eimsularis and praejectus. Thus Kusebius (Hist. ecel. viii, 2^) 
speaks of the catholicus of Africa (KatioKtKhv 
As an ecclesiastical title it was used to imply, not universal 
(ecumenical), but a great and widespread }arisdiction. Thus 
the bishop of the important see of Seleucia (Bagdad), though 
subordinate to the patriarch of Antioch, had" the title of 
Gatholicus and power to consecrate even archbi.shops; and on the 
division of the see there were two Catholici under the patriarch 
of Antioch. In Ethiopia, too, there were Catholici with less 
extensive powers, subject to the patriarch of Alexandria. Tire 
title now survives, however, only as that of the head of the 
Armenian C hurch (q.v.). A bishop's cathedral church is, how¬ 
ever, in Greek the Catholienn. 

An isolated use of the word “catholic” as a secular legal 
term survives in Scots law ; a catholic creditor is one who.se debt 
is secured over several or over all of the subjects lielonging to 
the debtor. 

CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH, THE, a religious com¬ 
munity often called “ Trt’ingites,” though neither actually 
founded nor anticipated by Edward Irving (q.v.). Irving’s 
relation to this community was, according to its members, 
somewhat similar to that of John the Baptist to the early 
Christian Church, i.e. he was the lorerunner and prophet of the 
coming dispensation, not the founder of a new sect ; and indeed 
the only connexion which Irving seeius to ha\c had with the 
existing organization of the Catholic Apostolic body was in 
“ fostering spiritual persons who had been driven out of other 
congrcg.ations for the exercise of Iheir spiritual gifts.” Shortly 
after Irving's trial and deposition (1X31), certain persons were, 
at some meetings held for ijrayer, designated as “ called to be 
apostles of the Lord ” by certain others claiming prophetic 
gifts. In the year 1835, six months after Irving’s death, six 
others were similarly designated as “ called ” to complete the 
number of the “ twelve,” who were then formally “ separated,” 
by the pastors of the local congregations to which they belonged, 
to their higher office in the universal church on the J4th of 
July 1835. This separation is understood by the community 
not as “ in any sense being a schism or separation from the one 
Catholic Church, but a separation to a special work of blessing 
and intercession on behalf of it.” The twelve were afterwards 
guided to ordain others—twelve prophets, twelve evangelists, and 
twelve pastors, “ sharing equally with them the one Catholic 
Episcopate,” and also seven deacons for administering the tem¬ 
poral affairs of the church catholic. Tlie apostles were the 
channels of the Holy Ghost and the mysteries of God, and the 
authoritative interpreters of “ prophetic utterance ” ; their 
teaching was brought home to the people by tlie. “ evangelists.” 
The function of the prophets was to explain scripture and exhort 
to holiness, that of tlie “ pastors ” is explained by their title. 
The central episcopacy of forty-eight was regarded as “ indicated 
by prophecy,” lieing foreshown in the forty-eight boards of the 
Mosaic tabernacle. For ecx;lesiastical purposes the church uni¬ 
versal is under their chaiige in twelve tribes ; for Christendom 
is considered to be divided into twelve portions or trilres, each 
tribe lieing under the special charge of an apostle and his co¬ 
ministers, and the scat of the Apostolic College being at Albury, 
near Guildford. This is an ideal outline which has never been 
fulfilled. There has never been a “ centra! episcopacy ” of 
forty-eight. The “ apostles ” alone always held the supreme 
authority, though, as their number dwindled, “ coadjutors ” 
were appointed to assist the survivors, and to exercise the 
functions of the “ apostolatc.” The last “ apostle ” died on 
the 3rd of February 1901. 

E'or the service cA the church a comprehensive book of liturgies 
and offices was provided by the “ apostles.” It dotes from 1842 
and is based on the Anglican, Roman and Greek liturgies. 
Lights, incense, vestments, hedy water, chrism, and other 


adjuncts of worship are in constant use. The ceremonial in its 
completeness may be seen in the church in Gordon Square, 
London, and elsewhere. The daily worship exinsists of “ matins ” 
with “ proposition ” (or exposition) of the sacrament at 6 a.m., 
prayers at 9 a.m. and 3 p.m., and “ vespers ” with “ proposition ” 
at 5 P.M. On all Sundays and holy days there is a “ solemn 
celebration of the eucharist ” at the high altar ; on Sundays 
this is at 10 a.m. On other days “ low celebrations ” are held in 
the side-chapels, which with the chaiKei in all churches correctly 
built after apostolic directions are separated or marked off from 
the nave by open screens with gates. The community has always 
laid great stress on symbolism, and in the eucharist, while reject¬ 
ing both transubstantiation and consubstanliation, holds strongly 
to a real (mystit^l) pre.sence. It emphasizes also the “ pheno¬ 
mena ” of Christian experience and deems miracle and my.stery 
to be of the essence of a spirit-filled church. 

Each congregation is presided over by its “ angel ” or bishop 
(who ranks as angel-pastor in the Universal Church); under him 
are four-and-twenty priests, divided into the four ministries of 
“ elders, prophets, evangelists and pastors,” and wdth these arc 
the deacons, seven of whom regulate the temporal affairs of the 
church—besides whom there are also " sub-deacons, acolytes, 
singers, and door-keepers.” The understanding is that each 
older, with his co-presbyters and deacons, shall have charge 
of 500 adult communicants in his district; but this has been 
but partially carried into practice. This is the full constitutiem 
of each particular church or congregation as founded by the 
“ restored apostles,” each local church thus “ reflecting in its 
government the government of the church catholic by the angel 
or high priest Jesus Christ, and His forty-eight preslij’tcrs in 
their fourfold mini.stry (in which apostles and elders always 
rank first), and under these the deacons of the church catholic.” 
The priesthood is supported by tithes ; it being deemed a duty 
on the part of all members of the church who receive yearly 
incomes to offer a tithe of their increase every week, besides tlie 
free-will offerii^ for the support of the place of worship, and for 
the relief of distress. Each local church sends “ a tithe of its 
tithes ” to the “ Temple,” by which the ministers of the Uni¬ 
versal Church are supported and its administrative expenses 
defrayed ; by these offerings, too, the needs of poorer churches 
are supplied. It claims to have among its clergy many of the 
Roman, Anglican and other churches, the orders of those 
ordained by Greek, Roman and Anglican bishops being recog¬ 
nized by it with the simple confirmation of an “ apostoUc act.” 
The community has not changed recently in general constitution 
or doctrine. It does not publish statistics, and its growth during 
late years is said to have been more marked in the United States 
and in cemin European countries, such as Germany, than in 
Great Britain. There are nine cor^regations enumerated in 
The Religious Life of Ijindon (1904), 

For further details of doctrines, ntual. &c., sec R. N. Bosworth. 
Hestnration of Apostles and Prophets, Headings on the Liturgy, The 
Church and Tahernacle, and The Purpose of (iod in Creation and 
Redemption (6th ed., 1888) ; G. Miller. History and Doctrines of 
Irvingism (1878), 

CATILINE [Lucius Sebouis CatilinaJ (c. 108-62 B.c.), a 
member of an ancient but impoverished patrician family of 
Rome, the prime mover in the conspiracy known his name. 
He appeara in history first as a supporter of Sulla, and during 
the proscription he was conspicuous for his greed and cruelty. 
He slew his inoffensive brother-in-law with his own hand, and 
tortured and mutilated the much-loved Marius Graridianus. 
He was believed to have made away with his wife and his son to 
win the profligate and wealthy Aurelia Orestilla ; it was even 
suspected that he had been guilty of an intrigue with the Vestal 
Fahia. In 77 he was quaestor, in 68 praetor, and in 67-66 
governor of Africa. His extortions and subsequent impeachment 
by F. Clodius Fulcher having disqualified him as a candidate 
for the consulship, he formed a conspiracy, in which he was 
joined by young men of all classes, even Crassus and laesar, 
according to rumour, being implicated. The new consuls were 
to be murdered on the ist of January; but the plot—the 
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execution of which wus deferred till the 5th of February—failed 
in consequence of the impatience of Catiline, who gave the signal 
too hastily. Soon after, Catiline, having bribed both judges 
and accuser, was acquitted in the trial for extortion. His scheme 
was forthwith immensely widened. The city was to be fired, 
and tliose who opposed the revolution were to be slain ; all debts 
were to he cancelled ; and there was to be a proscription of all 
the wealthy citizens. Among the conspirators were miiny men 
of the first rank and influence. Arms and money were collected, 
soldiers were enlisted, and the assistance of the slaves was sought. 
But Catiline’s hopes were again disappointed ; once more he 
failed to obtain the consulship (64); and, .moreover, it soon 
became apparent that one of the new consuls, Cicero, was myste¬ 
riously able to thwart all the .schemes of the conspirators. He 
wiis, in fact, informed of every detail, through Kulvia, the mis¬ 
tress of Curius, one of the plotters, who was himself soon persuaded 
to turn informer. The other consul, C. Antonios, in whom Catiline 
hoped to find a supporter, was won over and got out of the way 
by Cicero, who resigned the province of Macedonia in his favour. 
Before tbe next enmiha cansularia assembled, the orator had 
given so impressive a warning of the danger which was impending, 
that Catiline was once more rejected (63), and the consuls were 
invested with absolute authority. Catiline now resolved upon 
open war ; preparations were set on foot throughout Italy, 
especially in Etruria, where the standard of revolt was raised 
by the centurion (i. Manlius (or Mallius), one of Sulla’s veterans. 
A plan to murder tiiccro in his own house on the morning of the 
7th of Novemher was frustrated. On the next day Cicero at¬ 
tacked Catiline so vigorously in the senate (in his first Catilinarian 
oration) that he fled to his army in Etruria. Next day Cicero 
awoke the terror of the people by a second oration delivered in 
the forum, in consequence of which Catiline and Manlius were 
declared public enemies, and the consul Antonins was despatched 
with an army against them. Meanwhile the imprudence of the 
conspirators in Rome brought about their own destruction. 
Some deputies from the Allobroges, who had been sent to Rome 
to obtain redress for certain grievances, were approached by 
P. Lentulus Sura, the chief of the conspirators, who endeavoured 
to induce them to join him. After considerable hesitation, the 
deputies decided to turn informers. The plot was betrayed to 
Cicero, at whose instigation documentary evidence was obtained, 
implicating Lentulus and others. 'I’hcy were arrested, proved 
guilty, and on the 5th of December condemned to death and 
strangled in the underground dungeon on the slope of the Capitol. 
This act, which was oppo.sed by j ulius Caesar and advocated by 
Cato Uticensis (and, indirectly, by Cicero), was afterwards 
vigorously attacked as a violation of the constitution, on the 
ground that the senate had no power of life and death over a 
Roman citizen. Thus a heavy blow was dealt to the cause of 
Catiline, who, in the beginning of 62, saw his legions, only 
partially armed and diminished by desertion, shut in between 
those of Mctellus Celcr and C. Antonius. Near Pistoria he 
hazarded buttle with the forces of the latter, but was completely 
defeated in a desperate encounter. He himself, fighting with the 
utmost bravery, rushed into the ranks of the enemy and met his 
death. 

Such was the conspiracy of Catiline and the character of its 
author, as we find them in the speeches of Cicero, and the histories 
of Sallust and Dio Cassius (see also Plutarch, Cicero ; Veil. Pat. 
ii. 35; Florus iv. i; Appian, B.C. ii. 6; Eutropius vi. 15). It 
must not be forgotten, however, that our authorities were all 
members of the aristocratic party. Some of the incidents given 
as facts by Dio Cassius arc manifest absurdities ; and Cicero 
paid more regard to the effect than to the truthfulness of an 
accusation. We find him at one time admitting that Catiline 
had almost persuaded him of his honesty and merit, and even 
seeking a political union with him ; at another, when his alliance 
had been rejected and an election was at hand, declaiming 
against him as a murderer and a profligate. Lastly, though 
Sallust’s vivid narrative is consistent throughout, it is obvious 
that he cherished very bitter feelings against the democratic 
party. Nevertheless, we cannot regard Catiline as an honest 
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enemy of the oligarchy, or as a disinterested champion of the 
provincials. It is held by some historians that there was at the 
time on the part of many of the Roman nobles a determination to 
raise themselves to power, despite the opposition of the senate ; 
others with greater probability maintain that Catiline’s object 
was simply the cancelling of the huge debts which he and his 
friends had accumulated. Catiline, by his bravery, his military 
talents, his vigorous resolution, and his wonderful power over 
men, was eminently qualified as a revolutionary leader. He is 
the subject of tragedies by Ben Jonson and P. Cribillon, and of 
the Rome sauvee of Voltaire. 

Sec P. Mcrimie. Btudes sur la guerre snetale et In conjuration de 
Catiline (1844); E. Hagen, Catilina (1854), with inlroihictory dis- 
cusision of the authorities ; E. S. Beesley, “ Catiline as a Party 
].eader ” [Fortnightly Review, June i86j), in defence of Catiline; 
C. John, Die tCntstehungsgcschichtc der catilinarischen Vcrschuiorung 
(1870), a critical examination of Sallust’s account; E. von Stern, 
Catilina und die l^arteiktlmple in Rom fiO-tij (1883). with bibliography 
in preface ; C. 'riiiaucourt. Etude sur la conjuration de Catiline {\8Sy), 
a critical oxaiiiinatioii of Sallust's account and of his object in 
writing it; J. E. Blondel. Histone fconomiiiue de la conjuration de 
Catiline (1803). written from the point of view of a political econo¬ 
mist; Gaston Boissicr, La Cnnjuiation de Catiline (1905), and Cicero 
and his Friends (Eng. trails.) ; Tyrrell atul Purser's ed. of Cicero's 
Letters (index vol. s.v. " Sergius Catilina ") ; J. L. Straclian Davidson, 
Cicero (1894), ch. v. ; Wardc r'owler's Caesar (1892); see also art. 
Rome: History, The Republic. 

CATINAT, NICOLAS (1637-1712), marshal of France, entered 
the fiardos Fraiifaiscs at an early age and distinguished him.self 
at the siege of Lille in 1667. He became a brigadier ten years 
later, marechal de camp in 1680, and lieutenant-general 1688. He 
served with great credit in the campaigns of 1676- 1678 in 
Flanders, was employed against the Vaudois in 1686, and after 
taking part in the siege of Philipsburg at the opening of the War 
of the League of Augsburg, he was appointed to command the 
French troops in the south-eastern theatre of war. In j6qo he 
conquered Savoy, and in 1691 Nice; the battle of Staffarda, 
won by him over the duke of Savoy in 1690, and that of Marsaglia 
in 1693, were amongst the greatest victories of the time. In 
1696 (iitinat forced the duke to make an alliance with France. 
He had in 1693 been made a marshal of France. At the be¬ 
ginning of the war of the Spanish Succession, Catinat was placed 
in charge of operations in Italy, but he was much hampered by 
the orders of the French court and the weakness of the forces for 
their task. He suffered a reverse at Carpi (1701) and was soon 
afterwards superseded by Villeroy, to whom he acted as second- 
in-command during the campaign of Chiari. He died at St 
Gratien in 1712. His memoirs were published in 1819. 

See R. de Broglie, Catinat, ibjy-cyia (Paris, 1902). 

GATLIN, GEORGE (1796-1872), American ethnologist, was 
bom at Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, in 1796. He was educated 
as a lawyer and practised in Philadelphia for two years; hut 
art was his favourite pursuit, and forsaking the law he established 
himself at New York as a portrait painter. In 1832, realizing 
that the American Indians were dying out, he resolved to rescue 
their types and customs from oblivion. With this object he 
spent many years among the Indians in North and South 
America. He lived with them, acquired their languages, and 
studied very thoroughly their habits, customs and mode of life, 
making copious notes and many studies for jiaintings. In 1840 
he came to Europe with his collection of paintings, most of which 
are now in the National Museum, Washington, as the Catlin 
Gallery; and in the following year he published the Manners, 
Customs and Conditions of the North American Indians in two 
volumes, illustrated with 300 engravings. This was followed 
in 1844 by The North American Portfolio, containing 25 plates 
of hunting scenes and amusements in the Rocky Mountains and 
the prairies of America, and in 1848 by Eight Years' Travels 
and Residence in Europe. In 1861 he published a curious little 
volume, in “ manugraph,” entitled The Breath of Life, on the 
advantage of keeping one’s mouth habitually closed, e-specially 
during sleep'; and in 1868, Last Rambles amongst the Indians of 
the Rocky Mountains and the Andes. He died in Jersey City, 
New Jersey, on the 22nd of December 1872. 
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CATO, DIONYSIOS, the supposed author of the Dionysii 
Catonis Disticha dt Morihus ad h'ilium. The name usually given 
is simply Cato, an indication of the wise character of the maxims 
inculcated, but Dionysius is added on the authority of a MS. 
declared by Scaliger to he of great antiquity. This MS. also 
contains Priscian’s translation of the Periegesis of the geographer 
Dionysius Periegetes; this has probably led to the Disticha 
also being attributed to him. In the middle ages the author 
of the Disticha was supposed to be Cato the Ivlder, who wrote a 
Carmen de Morihus, but extracts from this in Aulus Gellius 
show that it was in prose. Nothing is really known of the author 
or date of the Disticha ; it can only be assigned to the 3rd or 
4th century a.d. It is a small collection of moral apophthegms, 
each consisting of two hexameters, in four books. They are 
monotheistic in character, not sj^ecially Christian. The diction 
and metre are fairly good. The l)ook had a great reputation in 
the middle ages, and was translated into many languages ; 
it is frequently referred to by Chaucer, and in 1483 a translation 
was issued from Caxton’s press at Westminster. 

F.ititions l)y !•'. Haiithal (i8f>o), with full .account of MSS. and 
early editions, and G. Nemctliy with critical notes ; see also 

F. Zamckc, Der deutsche Cato (iHsj). a history ol middle age German 
translations; J. Nehab, Der attcnglische Cato (1870) ; E. Bischoti, 
Prolegomena sum sogenannten lHohvsms Cato (1803), in which the 
name is discussed : F. Plcssis, Poesie taUnc (1909), 063; for medieval 
tran.slatioiis and editions see Teiiffel, Htst. of Roman Lit. § 398, 3. 

CATO, MARCUS PORCIUS (234-149 b.c.), Roman statesman, 
surnamed “ The Censor,” Sapiens, Priscus, or Major (the Elder), 
to distinguish him from Cato of Utica, was born at Tusculum. 
lie came of an ancient plebeian family, noted for some military 
services, but not ennobled by tlic discharge of the higher civil 
offices, lie was bred, after the manner of his Latin forefathers, 
to agriculture, to which he devoted himself when not engaged 
in military service. lUit, having attracted the notice of L. 
X'alcrius Flaccus, he was brought to Rome, and became success¬ 
ively quaestor (204), aedile (199), praetor (198), and consul (195) 
with his old patron. During his term of office he vainly opposed 
the repeal of the lex Oppia, pas.sed during the Second Punic War 
to restrict luxury and extravagance on the part of women. 
Meanwhile he served in Africa, and took part in the crowning 
campaign of Zama (202). He held a command in Sardinia, where 
he first showed his strict public morality, and again in Spain, 
which he reduced to subjection with great cruelty, and gained 
thereby the honour of a triumph (194). In the year 191 he acted 
as military tribune in the war against Antiochus III. of Syria, 
and played an important part in the battle of Thermopylae, 
which finally delivered Greece from the encroachments of the 
East. His reputation as a soldier was now established ; hence¬ 
forth he preferred to serve the state at home, scrutinizing the 
conduct of the candidates for public honours and of generals 
in the field. If ho was not personally engaged in the prosecution 
of the Scipios (Africanus and Asiaticus) for corruption, it was 
his spirit that animated the attack upon them. Even Africanus, 
who refused to reply to the charge, saying only, “ Romans, 
this is the day on which 1 conquered Hannibal,” and was absolved 
by acclamation, found it necessary to retire self-banished to his 
villa at Liternum. Cato’s enmity dated from the African 
campaign when he quarrelled with Scipio for his lavish distribu¬ 
tion of the spoil amongst the troops, and his general luxury and 
extravagance. 

Cato had, however, a more serious task to perform in opposing 
the spread of the new Hellenic culture which threatened to destroy 
the rugged simplicity of the conventional Roman type. He 
conceived it to be his special mission to resist this invasion. 
It was in the discharge of the censorship that this determination 
was most strongly exhibited, and hence that he derived the title 
(the Censor) by which he is most generally distinguished. He 
revised with unsparing severity the lists of senators and knights, 
ejecting from either order the men whom he judged unworthy of it, 
either on moral grounds or from their want of the prescribed 
means. The expulsion of L. Quinctius Flamininus for wanton 
cruelty was an example of his rigid justice. His regulations 
against luxury were very stringent. He imposed a heavy tax 
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upon dress and personal adornment, especially of women, and 
upon young slaves purchased as favourites. In 181 he supported 
the lex Orchia (according to others, he first opposed its introduc¬ 
tion, and subsequently its repeal), which prescribed a limit to the 
number of guests at an entertainment, and in 169 the lex Voconia, 
one of the provisions of which was intended to check the accumu¬ 
lation of an undue proportion of wealth in the hands of women. 
Amongst other things he repaired the aqueducts, cleansed the 
sewers, prevented private persons drawing off public water for 
their own use, ordered the demolition of houses which encroached 
on the public way, and built the first basilica in the forum near 
the curia. He raised the amount paid by the publican for the 
right of farming the tiixes, and at the same time diminished the 
contract prices for the construction of public works. 

From the date of his censorship (184) to his death in 149, 
Cato held no public office, but continued to distinguish himself 
in the senate as the persistent opponent of the new ideas. He was 
struck with horror, along with many other Romans of the graver 
stamp, at the licence of the llacchanalian mysteries, which I'.e 
attributed to the fatal influence of Greek manners ; and he 
vehemently urged the dismis-sal of the philosophers (Carneades, 
Diogenes and Critolaus), who came as ambassadors from Athens, 
on account of the dangerous nature of the views expressed by 
them. He had a horror of physicians, who were chiefly Greeks. 
He procured the release of Polybius, the historian, and his fellow- 
prisoners, contemptuously asking whether the senate had nothing 
more important to do than discuss whether a few Greeks should 
die at Rome or in their own land. It was not till his eightieth 
year that he made his first acquaintance with Greek literature. 
Almost his last public act was to urge his countrymen to the 
Third Punic War and the destruction of Carthage. In 157 ho 
was one of the deputies sent to Carthage to arbitrate between 
the Carthaginians and Massinissa, king of Numidia. The 
mission was unsuccessful and the commissioners returned home. 
But Cato was so struck by the evidences of Carthaginian pros¬ 
perity that he was convinced that the .security of Rome depended 
on the luinihilation of Carthage. From this time, in season 
and out of season, he kept repeating the cry : “ Delenda est 
Carthago.” 

To Cato the individual life was a continual discipline, and 
public life was the discipline of the many. He regarded the 
individual householder as the germ of the family, the family 
as the germ of the sUite. By strict economy of time he accom¬ 
plished an immense amount of work ; he exacted similar appli¬ 
cation from his dependents, and proved himself a hard husband, 
a strict father, a severe and cruel master. There was little 
difference, apparently, in the esteem in which he held his wife 
and his slaves; his pride alone induced him to take a warmer 
interest in his sons. To the Romans themselves there was little 
in this behaviour which seemed worthy of censure; it was 
respected rather as a traditional example of the old Roman 
manners. In the remarkable passage (xxxix. 40) in which Livy 
describes the character of Cato, there is no word of blame for 
the rigid discipline of his household. 

Cato perhaps deserves even more notice as a literary man than 
as a state.sman or a soldier. He was the first Latin prose writer 
of any importance, and the first author of a history of Rome 
in Latin. His treatise on agriculture {De Agricultura or De Re 
Rustica) is the only work by him that has been preserved ; it 
is not agreed whether the work we possess is the original or 
a later revision. It contains a miscellaneous collection of rules 
of good husbandry, conveying much curious information on the 
domestic habits of the Romans of his age. His most important 
work, Origines, in seven books, related the history of Rome from 
its earliest foundations to his own day. It was so called from 
the second and third books, which described the rise of the 
different Italian towns. His speeches, of which as many 
as 150 were collected, were princinally directed against the 
young free-thinking and loose-principled nobles of the day. 
He also wrote a set of maxims for the use of his son {Praecepia 
ad Filium), and some rules for everyday life in verse {Carmen 
de Morihus). The collection of proverbs in hexameter verse, 
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extant under the name of Cato, probably belongs to the 4th 
century a.u. (See Cato, Dionysu s.) 

Ai'TitoRiTii .s.—TI uok nil' Jives nf Cato I)y Cornelius Nepos. 
Pliilariii ami Aurelius \ i.loi'. amj many particulars of his career 
•iml chanietn are to be nallieietl (roiii Livy ami Ciccro. See aJ.so 
F. r>. Ceil.u:li, A/aoto 7 ’<>>iiits Catn dcr Cfusor (Basel, iScui) ; ( 7 . 
Kurlh, Crttnn I’fitjrien (Bruijes, TH7.i) ; J. Cortese, T>e M, Purrii 
Catonin vita, operihiis. vl lirif^ua (Turin, 1HS3) ; F. Marcuoci. Studiv 
ttztjio sulle Ofti'te d, t.iUtrue il Ma^gtitre (lyoj). Tlii' La*st edition of 
the Ue Agruultiini is by li, Kell (1H84 i8yi), ol the fragments of the 
Ongiiies by 11 . IVter (1883) in Untmwmm Pomanonmi Ftug- 
mctita), of tlie fruKments Renemlly liy fl. Jordan (18O0) ; .S(»e also 
J. \yorilsworth, l-iagntmls and S/imimras of Fnrlv Latin (1874); 
M. Schaiiz, (josohichte dar rdmitchea Litteratur (1808) ; article in 
Smilli .s thitionary of Orat'k aiul Homun iltografihv Mommsen, 
Hid. of H.viic (F.iif;. (rails.), bk. 111. eli. xi. ami xiv.; Warde Fowler, 
Soiial I.iff at Pforu’ (loop). 

CATO, MARCUS PORCIUS (c>5-46 b.c.), Roman pliilosopher, 
called ('//<cns/.v to distinguish liim from his great-grandfather, 
‘‘ the ('en.si)r.” On the death of his parents he was brought up 
in the house of his uncle, M. Livius Drusu.s. After fighting 
with dLstinrlion in the ranks again.st Spartacus (72 b.c.), he 
became a military tribune (67), and served a campaign in Mace¬ 
donia, but lie never had any enthusiasm for the military pro¬ 
fession. On his return he became quaestor, and showed so much 
zeal and integrity in the management of the public aceounts 
that he olitained a proi inc.ial appointment in Asia, where he 
strengthened his reputation. 'J’hough filled with disgust at the 
corruption of the )iulihe men with whom he came in contact, he 
saw much to admire in the discipline which Lucullus had eti- 
fuiTcU in his own eastern command, and he supported his claims 
to a triumph, while he o[)i«).scd the inordinate pretensions of 
l’oni|iey. U'hcii the favour of the noliles gained him the tribune- 
ship, he exerted himscll iinsuecessfully to convict L. Licinius 
Mtircna (2), one of their chief men, of lirilKirv. Cicero, who de¬ 
fended Murvtia, was glad to have Cato’s aid when he urged the 
execution ol the Catilinarian conspirators. Cato's vote on this 
mailer drew upon him the bitter resentment of Julius Caesar, 
who (lid his utmost to save them. 

Calo had now become a great power in the state. Though 
po.s.se.ised of little wealth and no family influence, his unflinch¬ 
ing resolution in the cause of the ancient free stale rendered 
him a valuable instrument in the hands of the nobles. He vainly 
opposed Caesar’s candidature lor the consulship in 5(3, and his 
attempt, in conjunction with Bibulus, to prevent the passing 
of Caesar’s proj>u.sed agrarian law for distributing lands 
amongst the Asiatic veterans, proved unsuccessful. Nevertheless, 
although his efforts were ineffeetual, he was still an obstaele 
of sufticient importance for the triumvirs to de.sirc to get rid of 
him. At the instigation of Caesar he was sent to Cyprus (58) 
with a mission to depose its king, Ptolemy (brother of Ptolemy 
Auletes), and annex the island. On his return two years later 
he continued to struggle against the combined powers of the 
triumvirs in the city, and liecame involved in scenes of violence 
and riot. He succeeded in olitaining the praetorship in 54, 
and strenuously exerted himself in the hopeless and thank¬ 
less task of suppressing briUTy, in which all parties were 
equally interested. He failed to attitin the consulship, and 
made up his mind to retire from the arena of civic 
ambition when the civil war broke out in 49. Feeling that the 
sole chance for the free state lay in conceding an actual supremacy 
to Pompey, whom he had formerly vigorously opposed, he 
did not scruple to support the unjust measures of the nobles 
against Caesar, At the outset of the war he was entrusted with 
Uie defence of Sicily, but finding it impossible to resist the 
superior forces of C .Scrilt^gius Curio, who had landed on the 
island, he joined Pnmp^i^l. Dyrrh^hiura. When his chief 
followed Caesar to ThessAlytije was left behind in charge of the 
camp, and thus was not pRJsent at the battle of Pharsalii.s. 
After the battle, when Pomp^abandoned his party, he separated 
himself from the main body ^ tlte republicans, and conducted 
a small remnant of their forces into Africa. After his famous 
march through the Libyan deserts, he shut himself up in Utica, 
and even after the decisive defeat at Thapsus (46), in spite of 


the wishes of his followers, he determined to keep the gates closed 
till he had sent off his adherents by sea. While the embarkation 
was in progress he continued calm and dignified; when the last 
of the transports had left the port he cheerfully dismis.sed his 
attendants, and soon afterwards stabbed him.sclL 
He had been reading, we are told, in his last moments Plato’s 
dialogue on the immortality of the .soul, but his own philosophy 
had taught him to act upon a narrow sense of immediate duty 
without regard to the future. He conceived that he was placed 
in the world to play an active part, and when disabled from 
carrying out his principles, to retire gravely from it. He had 
lived for the free state, and it now .seemed his duty to perish 
with it. In politics he was a typical doctrinaire, abhorring 
pmpromise and obstinately blind to the fact that hi.s national 
ideal wa.s a ho|x:less anachronism. P’rom the circumstances of 
his life and of his death, he has come to be regarded as one of the 
most distinguished of Roman philosophers, but he compo.sed no 
works, and bequeathed to posterity no other instruction titan 
that of his example. The only composition by him wliich we 
possess is a letter to f'icero (Ad /'’am. xv. 5), a polite rctusal of 
the orator’s rec(uest tliat he would endeavour to procure him 
the honour of a triumph. The school of the Stoics, which took 
a leading part in the history of Rome um^lcr the earlier emperors, 
looked to him as its saint and fiatron. It continued to wage 
war against the empire, hardly less openly than Lato himself 
had done, for two centuries, till at last it b(XM,mc actually seated 
on the imperial throne in the person of Marcus Aurelius. Im- 
medialely after his death (Cato’s character became the subject 
of discussion ; Cicero’.s panegyric Cain was an.swered by Caesar 
in his Anlicaln, Brutus, dis.satisficrl with Cicero’s work, pro¬ 
duced another on the same subject; in Lucan Cato is repre¬ 
sented as a niotlfl of virtue and disinterestedness. 

See I rfe liy l^lutarcli, and compare .Addison’s tragedy. Modi-rn 
liiograpliies by 11 . Wartmann (Zurich, 1854), and I', li, Gcrlacli 
(TSiisel. 1860) ; C. W, Oman, Seven Tiontau Statesmen of the Later 
Pepubtic, Cato . . . (1002) ; Mommsen, Hist, of Pmne (Eng. trails.), 
hk, V. cli. y. ; article in Smilli’s IHettonarv of Classtcal LHography ; 
(laston BoKsier, Creera and his h'rtevds (Eng. trans., 1897), esp. 
pj). 277 foil.; Waidc luiwlcr, Soiial Lite at Pome (1909). 

CATO, PUBLIUS VALERIUS, Roman poet and grammaritm, 
was born alxiiit 100 b.c. He is of importance as the leader 
of the “ new ” school of poetry (poetae mm, I’ourepoi, as 
Cicero calls them). Its followers rejected the national epic 
and drama in favour of the artificial mythological epics and 
elegies of the Alexandrian school, and preferred Kupturrion of 
Chalcis to F.nnius. Learning, that is, a knowledge of Greek 
literature and myths, and strict adherence to metrical rules were 
regarded by them as indispensable to the poet. The wiuTt/iui 
were also determined opponents of Pompey and Caesar. The 
great influence of Cato is attested by the lines:— 

" Cato grainniaticus, Latina Siren, 
yui sblu.s legit ac fac»t poetas.” * 

Our information regarding his life is derived from Suetonius 
(De Crammiilicis, 11). He was a native of Cisalpine Gaul, 
and lust his property during the Sullan disturbances before he 
had attained his majority. He lived to a great age, and during 
the latter part of his life was in very reduced circumstances. 
He was at one time possessed of considerable wealth, and owned 
a villa at Tusculum which he was obliged to hand over to his 
creditors. In addition to grammatical treatises, Cato wrote a 
numljer of jxiems, the best-known of which were the Lydia and 
Diana. In the Indignatio (perhaps a short poem) he defended 
liimself against the accusation that he was of servile birth. It 
is probable that he is the Cato mentioned as a critic of Lucilius in 
the lines by an unknown author prefixed to Horace, Satires, i, 10. 

Among the minor poems attributed to Virgil is one called Dirae 
(or rather two. Dirae and Lydia). The Dirae consists ot impreca¬ 
tions against the "estate of which the writer ha-s lieen deprived, and 
where he is obliged to leave his beloved Lydia r in the Lydia, on 
the other hand, the estate is regarded with envy as the possessor of 
his cliariticr. Josejih Justus Scaiiger was the first to attribute the 
poem (divided into two by F. Jacolis) to Valerius Cato, on the ground 

' “ Cato, the grammarian, the I.a.tin siren, who alone reads aloud 
the works and makes tlie reputation of poets." 
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that he had lost an estate and had written a Lydia. The question 
lias lieen much discussed ; the balance o£ opinion is in favour of the 
Dirae Ijcin^ assigned to the beginning of the Augustan age, although 
so distinguished a critic as O. Ribheck supports the claimaof Cato 
to the authorship. The best edition of these poems is A. F. 
Nake (1847). with exhaustive commentary and excursuses ; a clear 
account of the que.stlon will be found in M. Sclianz’s GcschichU der 
rvmisrhen Litteratur ; for the " new " school of poetry see Mommsen 
Hisl. of Rome. bk. v. ch. xii.; F. Plessis, Poisie latine (1900), 188. ' 

CATS, JACOB (1577-1660), Dutch poet and humorist, was 
bom at Brouwershaven in Zeeland on the loth of November 
1577. Having lost his mother at an early age, and being adopted 
with his tltree brothers by an uncle. Cats was sent to school at 
Zierikzcc. He then studied law at Leiden and at Orleans, and, 
returning to Holland, he settled at the Hague, where he began 
to practise as an advocate. His pleading in defence of a wretched 
creature accused of witchcraft brought him many clients and 
some reputation. He had a serious love affair about this time, 
which was broken off on the very eve of marriage by his catching 
a tertian fever which defied all attempts at cure for some two 
years. For medical advice and change of air Cats went to 
F.ngland, where he consulted the highest authorities in vain. 
He returned to Zeeland to die, but was cured mysteriously by 
a strolling quack. He married in 1602 a lady of some property, 
Klisabeth von Valkenburg, and thenceforward lived at Gryps- 
kerke in Zeeland, where he devoted himself to farming and 
poetry. His best works arc : Kmblemata or Minnebeelden with 
Maegdenplieht (1618); Spiegel van den ouden en nieuwen Tijt 
(1632); Houwelijek . . . (1625); Setfslrijt (1620); Ouderdom, 
Builem leven . , . en Hofgedachlen op Sorgvliet (1664); and 
Gedarhlen op slapeloozenacblen (tGCii). Ini62i,on the expiration 
of the twelve years’ truce with Spain, the breaking of the dykes 
drove him from his farm. He was made pensionary (stipendiary 
magistrate) of Middclburg ; and two years afterwards of Port. 
In 1627 Cats came to England on a mission to Charles I., who 
made him a knight. In 1636 he was made grand pensionary of 
Holland, and in 1648 keeper of the great seal ; in 1651 he 
resigned his offices, hut in 1657 he was sent a second time to 
England on what proved to be an unsuccessful mission to Crom¬ 
well. In the seclusion of his villa of Sorgvliet (Fly-from-Care), 
near the Hague, he lived from this time till his death, occupied in 
the composition of his autobiography {Eighty-two Years of My 
Life, first printed at Leiden in 1734) and of his poems. He died 
on the i2th of September 1660, and was buried by torchlight, 
and with great ceremony, in the Klooster-Kerk at the Hague. 
He is still spoken of as “ Father Cats ” by his countrymen. 

Cats was contemporary with Hooft and Vondel and other 
distinguished Dutch writers in the golden age of Dutch literature, 
but his Orangist and Calvinistic opinions separated him from 
the liberal school of Amsterdam poets. He was, however, 
intimate with Constantin Huygens, whose political opinions 
were more nearly in agreement with his own. For an estimate 
of his poetry .see Dutch Literature. Hardly known outside 
of Holland, among his own people for nearly two centuries he 
enjoyed an enormous popularity. His diffuseness and the 
antiquated character of his matter and diction, have, however, 
come to be regarded as difficulties in the way of study, and he 
is more renowned than read. A statue to him was erected at 
Brouwershaven in 1829. 

See Jacob Cats, Complete Works (1790-1800. 19 vols.), later 
editions iiy van VIoten (Zwolle, 1858-1866; and at Schiedam, 
1869-1870); I’igott, Moral Emblems, with Aphorisms, dvc,, from 
Jacob Cats (i860); and P, C. Witsen Gejisbek, Het Leven en de 
Verdiensten van Jacob CatsU 829). Southey has a very complimentary 
reference to Cats in his “ Epistle to Allan Cunningham,'* 

CArS-EYE, a name given to several distinct minerals, their 
common characteristic being that when cut with a convex surface 
they display a luminous band, like that seen by reflection in the eye 
of a cat, (I) Precious cat’s-eye, oriental cat’s-eye or chrysobcryl 
cat’s-eye. This, the rarest of all, is a chatoyant variety of chryso- 
beryl (y.».), showing in the finest stones a very sharply defined 
line of light. One of the grandest known specimens was in the 
Hope collection of precious stones, exhibited for many years at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. (2) Quartz cat’s-eye. This 
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is the common form of cat’s-eye, in which the effect is due to the 
inclusion of parallel fibres of asbestos. Like the chrysobcryl, it 
is obmined chiefly from Ceylon, but though coming from the 
East it is often called “ occidental cat’s-eye ”—a term intended 
simply to distinguish it from the finer or “ oriental ” stone. It 
is readily distinguished by its inferior density, its specific gravity 
being only 2-65, whilst that of oriental cat’s-eye is as high as 3-7. 
A greenish fibrous quartz, cut as cat’s-eye, occurs at Hof and some 
other localities in Bavaria. (3) Crocidolite cat’s-eye, a beautiful 
golden brown mineral, with silky fibres, found in Griqualand 
West, and much used in recent years as an ornamental stone, 
sometimes under the name of “ South African cat’s-eye.” 
It consists of fibrous quartz, coloured with oxide of iron, and 
results from the alteration of crocidolite {q.v.). It is often 
distinguished as “ tiger’s-eye ” (or more commonly “ tiger-eye ”), 
whilst a blue variety, less altered, is known as “ hawk's-eye.” 
By the action of hydrochloric acid the colour of tiger’s-eye may 
to a large extent be removed, and a greyish cat’s-eye obtained. 
(4) Corundum cat’s-cye. In some asteriated corundum (see 
Asteria) the star is imperfect and may be reduced to a luminous 
zone, producing an indistinct cat’s-eye effect. According to the 
colour of the corundum the stone is known as sapphire cat’s-eye, 
ruby cat’s eye, topaz cat’s-cye, &c. (F. W. R.») 

CATSKILL, a village and the county-seat of Greene county. 
New York, U.S.A., on the W. bank of the Hudson river, 33 m. 
S. of Albany. Pop. (1890) 4920; (1900) 5484: of whom 657 
were foreign-born ; (1905, state census) 5294. It is served by the 
West Shore railway, by several lines of river steamboats, and by 
the Catskill Mountain railway, connecting it with the popular 
summer resorts in the Catskill mountains. A ferry connects 
with Catskill station (Greendale) on the east side of the Hudson. 
The village is in a farming country, and manulactures woollen 
goods and bricks, but it is best known as a summer resort, and 
as the principal gateway to the beautiful Catskill Mountain region. 
The Recorder, a weekly newspaper, was established here in 1792 
as the Packet. The first settler on the present site of Catskill 
was Derrick Teunis van Vechten, who built a house here in 1680. 
The village was not incorporated until 1806. 

See J. D. I’incknoy. Reminiscences of Catskill (Catskill. 1868). 

CATSKILL (formerly Kaatskil) MOUNTAINS, a group of 
moderate elevation pertaining to the Alleghany Plateau, and not 
properly included in the Appalachian system of North America 
Ijecause they lack the internal structures and the general parallel¬ 
ism of topographic features which characterize the Appalachian 
ranges. The group contains many summits above 3000 ft. 
elevation and half a dozen approaching 4000, Slide Mountain 
(4205 ft.), and Hunter Mountain (4025 ft.), being the only ones 
exceeding that figure. The bottom lands along the creeks 
which drain the mountains, together with rolling uplands rising 
to elevations of from 1500 to 2000 ft., are under cultivation, the 
mountain slopes being forested or devoted to grazing. The pure 
and cool atmosphere attracts summer visitors, for whose accom¬ 
modation many hotels have been built, some of which have 
become celebrated. Stoney Clove and Kaaterskill Clove are pic¬ 
turesque gorges, the former being traversed by a railway, and the 
latter containing three cascades having a total fall of about 300 ft. 
The growing need of New York City for an increased water- 
supply has driven her engineers to the Catskills, where several 
great reservoirs have been projected to supplement those of the 
Croton watershed. 

CATTANEO, CARLO (1801-1869), Italian philosopher and 
patriot. A republican in his convictions, during his youth he 
had taken part in the Carbonarist movement in Lombardy. 
He devoted himself to the study of philosophy, hoping to re¬ 
generate the Italian people by withdrawing them from romanticism 
and rhetoric, and turning their attention to the positive sciences. 
He expounded his ideas in a review founded by him at Milan 
in 1837, called II Politecnico. But when the revolution of 1848 
broke out he threw himself heart and soul into the fray, and 
became one of the leading spirits of the insurrection against the 
Austrians, known as the Five Days of Milan (March 18-22,1848). 
Together with Terzaghi, Cemuschi and Clerici he formed a 
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council of war which, havinp; its headquarters at Casa Taveraa, 
dirBcn;ed the operations of the insurpents. He was sec ond to none 
in self-sHcrificins energy and heroic resolution. When on the 
i8th of March Field Marstial Radetzky, feeling that the position 
of the Austrian garrison was untenable, sounded the relicls as 
lo their terms, some of the leaders were inclined to agree to an 
armi-stire which would give time for the I'iedmontese troops to 
arrive (Piedmont had just declared war), but Cattanoo insisted 
on the complete evacuation of Lonaliardy. Again on tlie 21st, 
Radetzky tried to obtain an armistice, and Durini and Borromeo 
were ready to grant it, for it would have enabled them to re¬ 
organize the defences and replenish the supplies of food and 
ammunition, which could only last another day. But Catfanco 
replied : “ 'I'he enemy having furnished us with munitions thus 
far, will continue to furni.sl) them. Twenty-four hours of 
victuals and twenty-four liours of hunger will be many more 
hours than we shall need. This evening, if the plans we have 
just arranged should succeed, the line of the bastions will he 
broken. At any rate, even though we should lack brejuf, it is 
better to die of hunger dian on the gallows.” On the expulsion 
of the Austrians the question arose as to tlie future government of 
Milan and Italy, (ialtaneo was an uncompromising republican 
and a federalist ; so violent was his dislike of the I'iedmontese 
monarchy tluit when he heard that King Charles Albert had been 
defeated by the Austrian.s, and that Radetzky was marching 
bark to reoccupy Milan, he e.'Lclaimed : “ (lood news, the Pied¬ 
montese have been beaten. Now we shall be our own masters : 
we shall light a people’s wiu", we shall chase the Austrians out 
ot Italy, and set up a P’ederal Reitiiblic.” When the Austrians 
returned Cattaneo tiad to Hi-e.and took refuge at Lugano, wliere 
he gave lessons, wrote his Storia della Kivduzione del 1S4S, the 
Arehipio Irieiimle delle eose d' Italia (3 vols., 1850 -1855), and 
then early in t86o he started the PolHecnieo onee more. He 
bitterly attacked favour lor his Unitarian views, and for the 
cession of Nice and Savov. In i860 Garibaldi summoned him 
to Naples to take part in the government of the Neapolitan 
provinces, but he would not agree to the union with Piedmont 
without local autonomy. After the union of Italy he was 
fre(|uently asked to stand for parliament, but alwaj’s refused 
because he could not eonsrientioiisly take the <jath of ailegianee 
to the monarehy. In 1S68 the pressure of friends overcame 
his resistance, and he agreed to stand, but at the last ntoment 
he drew back, still unaltle to take the oath, and returned to 
Jaigano, where he died in 186o. As a writer Cattaneo was learned 
and brilliant, but far loo bitter a partisan to be judicious, owing 
to bis narrowly republican views; his ideas on local autonomy 
were perhaps wise, but, at a moment when unity was the first 
essential, inopportune. 

Bhu.iocraphv. and J. Mario. Carla Cattaneo (Florence, 
1884) ; E. Zanoni, Carlo Cattaneo neUa vita e nelle npere (Rome. 
iSqsj ; see also his own Opere edite. ed inedtte (7 vols., Florence, 
1881-184Z), Seritti polilui ed e.pistolari (j vols., Florence, iSgz- 
lom)' txrilti storiii, leUetan (Milan, i8y8. &c.). 

CATTARO (Serbo-Croatian Kotor), the chief town of an 
administrative district in Dalmatia, Austria. J'op. (rqoo) of 
town, ,5021; of commune, 5418. Catlaro occupies a narrow 
ledge lietwecn the Montenegrin Mountains and tlu: Hocche di 
Cattnro, a winding and beautiful inlet of the Adriatic Sea. This 
inlel expands into five broad gulfs, united by narrower channels, 
and forms one of the finest natural harbours in Kurope. Teodo, 
on the outermost gulf, is a small navtd port. (Attaro is strongly 
fortified, and about 3000 troops are stationed in its neighbourhood. 
On the seaward side, the defensive works include Ca.steinuovo 
(Ereeg Novi), which guards the main entmnee to the Booche. 
On the landward side, the long walls running from the town 
to the castle of San Giovanni, far above, form a striking feature 
in the landscape ; and the heights of tire Krivoscie or Cjevoscia 
(Knvolije), a groajrW barren mountains hetween Montenegro, 
Herzegovina and the sea, are crowned by small forts. Cattaro 
is divided almost equally between the Roman Catholic and 
Orthodox creeds. It is the seat of a Roman Catholic tiishop, 
with a small cathedral, a collegiate church and several convents. 


The transit trade with Montenegro is impeded by high tariffs 
on both sides of the frontier. Foreign visitors lo Montenegro 
usually land at Cattaro, which is connected by steamer with 
Trieste %nd by road with Cettigne. The railway from Ragusa 
terminates at Zelenika, near Castelnuov-o. 

There are many interesting places on the shores of the Bocche. 
Castelnuovo is a picture.sque town, with a dismantled 14th- 
rentury citadel, which has, at various times, been occupied 
by Bosnians, Turks, Venetians, Spaniards, Russians, French, 
English and Austrians. The orthodox convent of St Sava, 
standing amid beautiful gardens, was founded in the 16th cen¬ 
tury, and contains many fine .specimens of 17th-century silver¬ 
smiths’ work. There is a Benedictine monastery on a small 
island opposite to Perasto (Perast), 8 m. east of Castelnuovo. 
Perasto itself was for a time an independent state in the 14th 
eenUiry. Khizon, the modern hamlet of Kisano, rlo.se by, was 
a thriving “ Illyrian ” city as early as 229 n.r., and gave its 
name to the Bocche, then known as Rhisonicus Sinus. Rhizon 
submitted to Rome in 168 B.C., and about the same time 
Ascrivium, or Ascruvium, the moclcni Catlaro, is first mentioned 
as a neighbouring rit)-. J ustinian built a fortress above Ascrh'ium 
in A.n. 535, after expelling the Goths, and a second town probably 
grew up on the heights round it, for Constantine PorphvTo- 
genitus, in the loth century, alludes to ‘‘ Lower Cattaro ” (to 
KKTio AeKUTcpu). Thc citv was plundered by the Saracens in 
840, and b\- the Bulgarians in 1102. In the next year it was 
ceded to Servia by the Bulgarian tsar Samuel, but rcvolteil, in 
alliance with Ragusa, and only submitted in 1184, as a protected 
state, preserving intact its republican institutions, and its right 
to conclude treaties and engage in war. It was already an epis- 
ropal see, and, in the 13th eentury, Dominican and Franciscan 
monasteries were established to check the spread of riogoniilisin. 
In the 14th century the eomnieree of Cattaro rivalled that of 
Uiigusa, and provoked the jealousy of Venice. The downfall of 
Servia in 1389 left the city without a guardian, and, after being 
.seized and abandoned by Venice and Hungary in turn, it passed 
under Venetian rule in 1420. It was besieged by the Turks in 
1538 and 1657, visited by plague in 1572, and nearly destroyed by 
earthquakes in 1563 and 1667, By the treaty of Campo Formio 
in 1797 it passed to Austria; but in 1805, by the treaty of 
Pressburg, it was assigned to Italy, and was united in 1810 
with the French empire. In 1814 it was restored to Austria by 
the congress of Vienna. Tlie attempt to enforce compulsory 
military service, made and abandoned in 1869, but finally 
suezx'ssful in i88i, led lo two short-lived revolts among the 
Krivoscians, during wliiclt Cattaro was the Austrian head¬ 
quarters. 

Sit G. Gclcich (Celci£). Memorie slork he- sulk Boa he di Caltaio 
(Zara, j88o). 

CATTEGAT, or Kattf.oat (Scand. ” cat’s-throat ”), a strait 
forming jiart of the connexion Ijetween the Baltic and the North 
.Seas. It lies north and south between .Sweden and Denmark, 
and connerts north with the Skagerrack and south through the 
Sound, the Great Beltand the l.ittic Belt with the Baltic Sea. Its 
length is about 150 m. and its extreme breadth about 90 m. 

CATTERMOLE, GEORGE {1800-1868), English painter, 
chiefly in watcr-eolours, was bom at Dickleburgh, near Diss, 
Norfolk, in August 1800. At the age of sixteen he began working 
as an architectural and topographical draughtsman ; afterwards 
he contributed designs to he engraved in the annuals then so 
popular; thence he progressed into water-colour painting, 
becoming an associate of the Water-Colour Society in 1822, and a 
full member in 1833. In 1850 he withdrew from active connexion 
with this society, and took to painting in oil. His most tfertilc 
period was between 1833 and 1850. At the Paris exhibition of 
1855 lie received one of the five first-class gold medals awarded 
to British painters. He also enjoyed professional honours in 
Amsterdam and in Belgium. He died on the 24th of July 1868. 
Among ius leading works are “ The Murder of tlie Bishop of 
Liege ” (isth century), “ The Armourer relating the Story of 
the Sword,” ‘‘ The Assassination of the Regent Murray by 
Hamilton of Botbwellhaugh,” and (in oil) “ A Terrible Secret.” 
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He was largely employed by paWisherB, illustrating the W4aierUy 
Novels and the Historical Annual of his brother the Rev. Richard 
tiattermole (taV scenes from the wars of Cavaliers and Roundheads 
in this Beries are among his best engraved works), and many 
other volumes besides. Cattermole was a painter of no incon¬ 
siderable gifts, and of great facility in picturesque resource ; 
he was defective in solidity of form and texture, and in realism 
or richness of colour. He excelled in rendering scenes of chivalry, 
of medievalism, and generally of the romantic aspects of the past. 

CATTLE (Norman Fr. caid, from late Lat. capitale, wealth 
or property, a word applied in the feudal system to movable 
property and particularly to live stock, and surviving in its wider 
meaning as “chattel” or “chattle”), a genera! term for the cows 
and oxen of agricultural use. For the zoological account, see 
Bovidae, and the subordinate artides there referred to ; for 
details concerning dairy-farming, see lUiltY. 

Oxen afjpear to have been among the earliest of domesticated 
animals, as they undoubtedly were among the most important 
agents in the growth of early civilization. They are mentioned 
in the oldest written records of the Hebrew and Hindu peoples, 
and are figured on Egyptian monuments raised over 3000 years 
B.c. : while remains of domesticaU-d specimens have been found 
in .Swiss lake-dwellings along with the stone implements and other 
relics of Neolithic man. In infant communities a man’s wealth 
wa.s measured hy the number and size of his herds—Abraham, 
it is said, was rich in cattle—and oxen for a long period formed, 
as they still do among many savage or semi-savage tribes, the 
favourite medium of exchange between individuals and com¬ 
munities. .After the introduction of a metal coinage into ancient 
('.recce, this method of exchange was commemorated by stamping 
the image of an ox on the new money ; while the connexion be¬ 
tween cattle and coin as symbols of wealth has left its mark on 
the languiiges of Europe, as is seen in the Latin word petunia 
and the English " pecuniary,” derived from pecus, cattle. The 
value attarlied to rattle in ancient times is further shown bv 
the Bull liguving .among the signs of the zodiac ; in its worship 
by the ancient Egyptians under the title of Apis ; in the venera¬ 
tion which has always lieen paid to it by the Hindus, anc/irding 
t<> whose sacred legends it was the first animal created by the 
three divinities directed by the supreme Deity to furnish the 
earth with animated beings ; and in the important part it played 
in Greek and Roman mythology. The Hindus were not alloweri 
to shed the blood of the ox, and the Egyptians could only do so 
in saerifiring to their gods. Both Hindus and Jews were for¬ 
bidden to muzzle it when treading out the corn ; to destroy it 
wantonly was a crime among the Romans, punishable with exile. 

Breerfs.—-There exist in Britain four interesting remnants of 
what were at one time numerous enclosed herds of ancient 
forest cattle,’ with black or red points, in parks at CMlingham, 
Gadzow, Vaynol (near Bangor, North Wales) and Chartley. 
A few of the last have been removed to Woburn. Other repre¬ 
sentatives of old stock are—a resuscitated white Welsh breed 
with black points, derived from white specimens born of black 
Welsh cows •, several herds of a white polled lireed with black 
points ; a herd of the ancient Polled Suffolk Dun, an excellent 
milking breed ; a White Belted Galloway and a While Belted 
Welsh breed ; the old Gloucester breed at Badminton, with a 
■white rump, tail and underline, related to the now extinct 
Glamorgan breed ; the Shetlancl breed ; and a few herds of 
Dutch cattle pre.served for their superior milking powers. 

'Phe prominent breeds of cattle in the British Isles” comprise 
the Shorthorn, Lincoln.shire Red Shorthorn, Herefotd, Devon, 
South Devon, Sussex, Welsh, Longhorn, Red Polled, Aberdeen- 
Angus, Galloway, West Highland, Ayrshire, Jersey, Guernsey, 
Kerry and Dexter. 

The Shorthorn, Lmcolnshire Red Shorthorn, Hereford, Devon, 
South Devon, Sussex, Izmghorn and Red Polled breeds are 
native to England ; the Aljcrdeen-Angus, Galloway, Highland 

r Bev. J. Btorer, 7'he Wild WhiU Cattle of Great Britain (1870). 

” See Wallace's Farm Five Stock of Great Britain (1907), l.ow's 
Breeds of the Ttomestu A nimals of the British Isles (1842, ilUistralod, and 
1845), “"d E- W Wilcox’s Farm Animals (1907), an American work. 
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and Ayrshire breeds to Scotland; and the Kerry and Dexter 
breeds to Ireland. The Jersey and Guernsey bmeds—often 
^oken of as Channel Islands cattle—belong to the respective 
islands whose names they bear, and great care is taken to keep 
them isolated from each other. The term Aldemey is obsolete, 
the cattle of Alderney being mainly a type of the Guernsey breed. 

A'mong breeds wdl kno-wn in the United States ” and not 
mentioned above, the more important are the Hokteins, large 
black and white cattle highly valued for their abundant milk 
production, and -the Dutdi Belted breed, black •with a broad 
white tend round the body, also good milkers. 

The Shorthorn ® is the most widely distributed of all the. breeds 
of cattle both at home and abroad. No census of breeds has ever 
been taken in the United Kingdom, but such an enumeration 
would show the Shorthorn far to exceed in numbers any other 
breed, whilst the great majori'ty of cross-bred cattle contain 
Shorthorn blood. During the last quarter of the 18th century 
the brothers Charles Colling (i75t-i836) and Robert Colling 
(1749-1820), by careful selection and breeding, improved the 
cattle of the Teeswater district in the county of Durham. If the 
Shorthorn did not originate thus, it is indisputable that the efforts 
of the Cxillings * had a profound influence upon the fortunes of 
the breed. It is still termed the Durham breed in most parts of 
the world except the land of its birth, and the geographical 
name is far preferable, for the term “ shorthorn ” is applicable 
to a number of other breeds. Other skilled breeders turned their 
attention to the Shorthorns and established famous strains, 
the descendants of which can still be traced. By Thomas Booth, 
of Killerby and Warlaby in Yorkshire (1777), the “ Bixith ” 
strains of Shorthorns were originated ; by Thomas Bates, of 
Kirklcvington in Yorkshire, the “ Bales ” families’’ (1800). 

The Shorthorn is sometimes spoken of as the ubiquitous 
breed, its striking characteristic being the ease with which it 
adapts itself to vaiying conditions of soil, climate and manage¬ 
ment. It is also called the “ rorl, white and roan.” The roan 
colour i.s very popular, and dark red has its supporters, as in the 
case of the Lincolnshire Red Shorthorns ; white is not in favour, 
especially abroad. Tlie Shortliom breed is more noted for its 
beef-making than for its milk-yielding properties, although 
the non-pedigree milking Shorthorn of the north of England is 
an excellent cow with dual-purpose qualifications of the first 
order. An effort is being made to restore milking qualities to 
certain strains of pedigree blood. 

The culmination of what may be termed the Booth and Bates 
period was in the year 1875, when the sales took place of Lord 
Dunmore’s and William Torr’s herds,which realized extraordinary 
prices. In that black year of farming, 1879, prices were declining, 
and they continued to do so till within the last few years of the 
close of the 19th century, when there set in a gradual revival, 
stimulated largely by the commercial prosperity of the country. 
Tl>e result of extremely high prices when line-bred animak 
were in fashion was a tendency to breed from all kinds of animals 
that were of the same tribe, witlwut selection, A deterioration set 
in, which was aggravated by the overlooking of the milkii^ prop¬ 
erties. Shorthorn breeders came to sec that change of was 
necessary. Meanwhile, for many years Iweeders in Aberdeenshire 
had been holding annual sales of young bulls and heifers from 
their herds. The late Amos Cruickshank began his annual 
sales in the 'forties, and the late W. T. Talbot-Crosbie had annual 
sales from his Shorthorn herd in the south-west of Ireland for a 
number of years. Many Aberdeen farmers emigrated to Canada, 
and bought Shorthorn calves in their native county to take with 
them. TTie Cruickshanks held their hull sales at that time, 
and many of their animals were bought by the small breeders 
in Canada. This continued until 1875, when the Cniickshanks 
had so much private demand that they discontinued their public 
sates. Subsequently, when Cruickshank sold his herd privately 

Shorthorn Society of Great Britain and Ireland (1822). See. 
E. ). Powell. 12 Hanover Square, London, W. 

C. J. Bates, " The Brothers Colling,” Jour. Ray. Agric. Soc. (1899). 

• C. J. Bates, Thomas Bates and the Kirhievineton Shorthorns : a 
Contribution to the History of Pure Durham Cattle (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 1-897). 
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to Tames Nelson & Sons for exportation, the animals could not 
all be shipped, and W. Duthie, of Collynie, Aberdeenshire, bought 
some of the older cows, whilst Deane Willis, of Bapton Monar, 
Wilts, bought the yearling heifers. Duthie thereupon resumed 
the sales that the Cruickshanks had relinquished, his averages 
being £30 in 1892, about £50 in 1893-1894, and £80 in 1895. 
These prices advanced through English breeders requiring a 
little change of blood, and also through the increasing tendency 
to exhibit animals of great substance, or rather to feed animals 
for show. The success of this movement strengthened the 
demand, whilst an inquiry for this line of blood arose in the 
United States and Canada. A faithful contemporary history of 
the Shorthorn breed is to be found in Thamton's Circular, 
published quarterly since i868; see also J. Sinclair, ffisfory oj 
Shorthorn Ca/rfc (1907); R. Bruce, Fifty Years among Shorthorns 
(1907); A. H. Sanders, Shorthorn Cattle (Chicago, 1901). 

The Lincolnshire Red Shorthorns are the best dual-purpose 
cattle—for milk and meat—that possess a pedigree record, in 
the United Kingdom, and their uniform cherry red colour has 
brought them into high favour in tropical countries for crossing 
with the native breeds. 

The Hereford breed is maintained chiefly in Herefordshire 
and the adjoining counties. Whilst a full red is the general 
colour of the body, the Hcrefords are distinguished by their 
white face, white chest and abdomen, and white mane. The legs 
up to the knee or hock are also often white. As a protection 
against the sun in a hot climate dark spots on the eyelids or 
round the orbits are valuable. ITie horns are moderately long, 
llerefords, though they rear their own calves, have acquired hut 
little fame as dairy cattle. They are ver>' hardy, and produce 
beef of excellent quality. Being docile, they fatten easily and 
readily, and as graziers’ beasts they are in high favour. 

When the Bates' Shorthorn bubble burst in America about 
1877, the Hereford gradually replaced the Shorthorn of the 
western nitiches, and it is now the most numerous ranch animal 
in the United States and Canada. The bulls beat the bulls of 
all other breeds in “ rustling ” capacity. 

In America the ranch-bred Herefords have got too small 
in the bone in recent years, and Shorthorns, chiefly of the Scottish 
type, are being introduced to increase their size by crossing. 
In the “ feed lot ” a well-bred Hereford steer feeds more quickly 
than either a Shorthorn or an Aberdeen-Angus. 

In Oupensland, Hereford cattle bred from the “ Lord Wilton ” 
strain by Robert Christison of Lammermoor have for years been 
triumphant as beef-producers in competition with the Shorthorn. 
When these are quartered in the ordinary butchers’ fashion, the 
hind-quarters outweigh the fore-quarters, which is a reversal 
of the prevailing rule. 

North Devons .—The “ Rubies of the West,” as they are termed 
from their hue, are reared chiefly in Devon and Somerset. 
The colour is a whole red, its depth or richness varying with the 
individual, and in summer becoming mottled with darker spots. 
I’he Devons stand somewhat low; they are neat and compact, 
and possess admirable symmetry. Although a smaller breed than 
the Shorthorn or the Hereford, they weigh better than either. 
The horns of the female are somewhat slender, and often curve 
neatly upwards. Being fine-limbed, active animals, they are 
well adapted for grazing the poor pasitures of their native hills, 
and they turn their food to the best account, yielding excellent 
beef. They have not yet attained much celebrity as milch kine, 
for, though their milk is of finfaelass quality, with a few notable 
exceptions, its quantity is sm«Bml»tterly, however, the milking 
qualities have received morttaMlwition from breeders, whose 
object is to qualify the Devon NMUfual-purpoae breed. 

The South Devon or South Hptm (cattle are,almost restricted 
to that southern part of the county of Devon known as the Hams, 
whence they are also called “ Hammers.” With a somewhat 
ungainly head, lemon-yellow hair, yellow skin, and large but 
hardly handsome udder, the South Devon breed more resembles 
the Guernsey, with which it is supposed to be connected, than 
the trim-built cattle of the hills of North Devon. The cows 
are large, heavy milkers, and produce excellent butter. 'ITiey 


are rarely seen outside their locality except when they appear 
in the showyards. 

The jf* breed resembles the North Devon in many respects, 
but it is bigger, less refined in appearance, less graceful in outline, 
and of a deeper brown-chestnut colour than the “ dainty Devon,” 
os the latter may well be called when compared with them. 
As a hardy race, capable of thriving on poor rough pastures, 
the Sussex are highly valued in their native districts, where they 
were rapidly improved before the end of the 19th century. They 
are essentially a beef-producing breed, the cows having little 
reputation as milkers. By stdl-feeding they can be ripened 
for the butcher at an early age. Sussex cattle are said to “ die 
well,” that is, to yield a large proportion of meat in the best 
parts of the carcase. 

In the Welsh breed of cattle black is the prevailing colour, 
and the horns are fairly long. They do not mature very rapidly, 
but some of them grow eventually into great ponderous beasts, 
and their beef is of prime quality. The cows often possess 
considerable reputation as milkers. As graziers’ beasts Welsh 
cattle are well known in the midland counties of England, where, 
under the name of “ Welsh runts,” large herds of bullocks are 
fattened on the pastures or “ topped up ” in the yards in winter. 

All the remaining strains of Welsh cattle were recognized as one 
breed in 1904, when the Welsh Black Cattle Society united into 
one register the Herd Books of North and South VVales. 

The Longhorn or “ Dishley ” breed of cattle is one of the most 
interesting historically. It was with Longhorns that Robert 
Bakewell, of Dishley, Leicestershire (1726-1795), showed his 
remarkable skill as an improver of cattle in the middle of the 
i8th century.* At one period Longhorns spread widely over 
England and Ireland, but, as the Shorthorns extended their 
domain, the Longhorns made way for them. They are big, 
rather clumsy animals, with long drooping horns, which are 
very objectionable in these days of cattle transport by rail and 
sea. They are slow in coming to maturity, but are very hardy. 
The bullocks feed up to heavy weights, and the cows are fair 
milkers. No lover of cattle can view these quaint creatures 
without a feeling of satisfaction that the efforts made to resusci¬ 
tate a breed which has many useful qualities to commend it 
have been successful, and that the extinction which threatened 
it in the ’eighties of last century is no longer imminent. In 1907 
there were twenty-two Ixtnghorn herds containing about four 
hundred registered cattle located mainly in the English midlands 
and Man. 

The Red Poll breed, though old, has only come into promi¬ 
nence within recent years. They were known as the East Anglian 
Polls, and later as the Norfolk and Suffolk Polled cattle, being 
confined chiefly to these two counties. They are symmetrically 
built, of medium size, and of uniformly red colour. They have 
a tuft of hair on the poll. As dairy cattle, they are noted for the 
length of the period during which they continue in milk. Not 
less are they valued as beef-producers, and, as they are hardy 
and docile, tliey fatten readily and mature fairly early. Hence, 
like the Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn, they may claim to be a 
dual-purpose breed. As beef cattle they are always seen to 
advantage at the Norwich Christmas cattle show, held annually 
in November. 

The Aberdeen-Angus, a polled, black breed, the cows of which 
are often termed “ Doddies,” belongs to Aberdeenshire and 
adjacent parts of Scotland, but many herds are maintained in 
England and some in Ireland. The steers and heifers fed for 
the butcher attain great weight, make first-class show beasts, 
and yield beef of excellent quality. The cross between the Short¬ 
horn and the Aberdeen-Angus is a favourite in the meat markets 
and at fat-stock competitions. 

The Galloways are named from the district, Kirkcudbright and 
Wi^tonshire, in the south-west of Scotland, to which they are 
native. Like the Aberdeen-Angus cattle, they are hornless, and 
normally of q black colour. But, with a thicker hide and shaggy 
hair, suited to a wet climate, they have a coarser appearance than 
the Aberdeen-Angus, the product of a less humid region, though 

* Housman, " Robert Bakewell,” Jour, Roy, Agric. Soc. (1894). 
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it approaches the latter in size. Galloways yield superior beef, 
but mature less rapidly than the Aberdeen-Angus. They make 
admirable beasts for the grazier, and the cross between the Gallo¬ 
way and the white Shorthorn bull, known as a “ Blue Grey,” 
is much sought after by the grazier and the butcher. 

The West Highland or Kyloe breed are perhaps the most 
hardy and picturesque of British cattle. Their home is amidst 
the wild romantic scenery of the Highlands and the Western 
Isles of Scotland, though Highland bullocks with long, spreading 
curved horns may be seen in English parks. They have not 
made much progress towards early maturity, but their slowly 
ripened beef is of the choicest quality. The colour of their thick 
shaggy hair varies from white and light dun to tawny yellow of 
many shades, and black. 

The Ayrshire! are the dairy breed of Scotland, where they have 
considerably overstepped the limits of the humid western count)’ 
whence they take their name. They are usually of a white and 
brown colour, the patches being well defined. The neat, shapely, 
upstanding horns are characteristic. The Ayrshires are under 
medium size and move gracefully, and the females di.splay the 
wedge-shape typical of dair)' cows. They are a hardy breed, 
and, even from poor pastures, give good yields of milk, especially 
useful for chccsc-making purposes. The milking powers of the 
breed are being improved under a system of milk-testing and 
records supported by the Highland and Agrictiltural Society. 

The Jerseys are graceful, deer-like cattle, whose home is in the 
island of Jersey, where, by means of stringent regulations 
against the importation of cattle, the breed has been kept pure 
for many generations. As its milk is especially rich in fat (so 
rich that it requires to be diluted with a little water before it 
can be safely fed to calves), the Jersey has attained a wide 
reputation as a butter-producing breed. It is a great favourite 
in Englanil, where many pure-bred herds exist. The colours 
must preferred are “ whole ” fawns of many shades. The light 
silver-grey, which was in high repute in England in the early 
’seventies of the jQth century, is out of favour. Browns and 
brindles are rarely seen. The grey zone surrounding the black 
muzzle gives the appearance designated “ mealy-mouthed.” The 
horns are short, and generally artificially curved inwards ; the 
bones are fine. The best milch cows have a yellowish circle 
round the eye, and the skin at the extremity of the tail is of a 
deep yellow, almost orange colour. The cows are gentle and 
docile when reared in close contact with human beings, but the 
bidls, despite their small size, are often fierce. 

Guernsev cattle are native to the islands of Guernsey, Alderney, 
Sark and Herm. They are kept pure by importation restrictions. 
Herds of pure-bred Guernseys also exist in the Lsle of Wight and 
in various counties of England and Scotland. They have not the 
refined and elegant appearance of the Jerseys, which, however, 
they exceed in size. They are usually of a rich yellowish-brown 
Colour, patched with white, in some cases their colour almost 
meriting the appellation of “ orange and lemon.” The yellow 
colour inside the ears is a point always looked for by judges. 
The cows, largc-hcllied and narrow in front, are truly wedge- 
shaped. the greatly developed udder adding to the expanse of 
the hinder part of the body. They yield an abundance of milk, 
rich in fat, and are excellent butter-producers. The horns are 
yellow at the base, curved, and not coarse. The nose is flesh- 
coloured and free from black markings. 

The Canadian breed, black with a narrow brown stripe down 
the back and a light ring round the muzzle, are descended from 
old Brittany cattle imported into Canada by French settlers 
throe hundred years ago, and are in consequence related to the 
Channel Islands cattle. They are remarkably hardy and good 
milkers, and it is claimed they produce butter fat at z c. a lb 
less cost than any other breed. 

The Kerry is a breed of small black cattle belonging to the 
south-west of Ireland, whence they have spread into many parts, 
not only of their native land, but of England as well. Although 
they are able to subsist on the roughest and scantiest of fare, 
and are exceedingly hardy, the cows are, nevertheless, excellent 
milkers, and have acquired celebrity as a dairy breed. The 
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colour is black, but the cows sometimes have a little white on the 
udder. The horns are white, with black tips, and are turned 
upwards. The Kerry is active and graceful, long and lithe in 
body, and light-limbed. On the rich pastures of England it has 
increased considerably in size. 

The Dexter breed is reputed to take its name from one Dexter, 
agent of Maude, Lord Hawarden, who is credited with having 
established it by selection and breeding from the best mountain 
types of the Kerry. Until recently it was called the Dexter- 
Kerry. It is smaller and more compact than the Kerry, shorter 
in the leg, and intoed before and behind. Whilst valuable as 
a beef-making animal, it is equally noted for its milk-producing 
capacity. Black is the usual colour, but red is also recognized, 
with, in either case, a little white. When of a red colour, the 
appearance of the animal has been aptly compared to that of 
a grand Shorthorn viewed through the wrong end of a telescope. 
The Kerry and the Dexter are readily distinguishable. The 
Kerry hits a gay, light, deer-like head and horn, light limbs and 
thin skin. The Dexter has coarser limbs, a square body, flat 
back, thick shoulder, short neck, and head and horn set on low. 

A herd of Dexter-Shorthorns was founded by Major Barton at 
Straffan, Ireland, in i860, in which prominent characteristics 
of the two breeds have been permanently blended so that they 
breed true to type. 

As milk-producers, and therefore as dairy cattle, certain strains 
of the Shorthorn (registerc.d as well as non-pedigree), the 
Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn,South Devon, Longhorn,Red Polled, 
Ayrshire, Jersey, Guernsey, Kerry and Dexter breeds have 
acquired eminence. Such breeds as the Shorthorn, Lincolnshire 
Red Shorthorn, South Devon, Welsh, Red Polled and Dexter 
are claimed a.s useful beef-makers as well as milk-producers, 
and arc classified as dual-purpose animals. The others belong 
to the beef-producers. As regards colour, red is characteristic 
of the T.incolnshire Shorthorn, the Hereford, Devon, Sussex 
and Red Polled. Black is the dominating colour of the Welsh, 
Aberdeen-Angus, Galloway, Kerry and Dexter, A yellowish hue 
is seen in the West Highland, Guernsey and South Devon breeds. 
Various shades of fawn colour are usual in Jersey cattle .and also 
appear among Highlanders. The Herefords, though with red 
bodies, have white faces, manes, and dewlaps, whilst white 
prevails to a greater or less extent in the Shorthorn, Longhorn 
and Ayrshire breeds. The Shorthorn breed is exceedingly 
variable in colour; pure-bred specimens may be red, or white, 
or roan, or may be marked with two or more of these colours, 
the roan resulting from a blending of the white and red. Black 
is not seen in a pure-bred Shorthorn. The biggest and heaviest 
cattle come from the beef-making breeds, and are often cross-bred. 
Very large or heavy beasts, if pure-bred, usually belong to one 
or other of the Shorthorn, Hereford, Sussex, Welsh, West High¬ 
land, Aberdeen-Angus and Galloway breeds. The Devon, 
Red Polled and Guernsey are medium-sized cattle ; the Ayrshires 
are smaller, although relatively the bullocks grow larger than 
bulls or cows. The Jerseys are small, graceful cattle, but the 
smaller type of Kerries, the Dexters and the Shetlanders furnish 
the smallest cattle of the British Isles. • 

See generally the Herd Hooks of the various breed societies. 

(W. Fe. ; R. W.) 

Rearing and Feeding ?—A calf at birth scales from one-twelfth 
to one-fourteenth the weight of the dam. A sucking calf of one 
of the large breeds should gain 3 lb per day for the first month, 
2-5 lb for the second, and 2 lb during the later calf period. 
Colostrum, or first-day milk after calving, contains more than 
five times the albuminoid compounds found in average cows’ 
milk. In the course of three or four days it gradually becomes 
normal in composition, although the peculiar flavour remains 
a few days longer. Nature has specially prepared it for the young 

' See E. Wolff. Farm Foods, by H. H. Cousins (1805) ; A. D. Hall, 
Rothamsted Experiments (iQoj) ; R. Warington. Chemistry of the 
Farm (ijth ed., 1902) : W. A. Henry, Feeds and Feeding (1907); 
H, W, Muraford, Beef Production (1907) H. P. Armsby. Animat 
Nutrition (2nd ed.. 1906) ; T. Shaw, Animal Breeding (1903); R. 
I Wallace, Farm Live Stock of Great Britain (4th ed., 1907). 
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calf with extremely nourishing and also laxative properties, 
and it is of practically no value for any other purpose. Normal 
cows’ milk has an albuminoid ratio slightly narrower than 
1:4-colostrum i : •71, [The ratio is arrived at by adding 
to the percentage of milk-sugar, possessing about the food 
equivalent of starch, the fat multiplied by 3-268, and dividing 
by the total albuminoids—all digestible.] 

romninn nutrient ratios for older animals are stated in the follow¬ 
ing tahle of food standards by Dr Emil Wold ■ 


Food Consumed per i.)ay. 


side the inlaid price per live cwt. requires to be 5s. less than the 
sale price—say 32s. per cwt. for lean cattle, am'd 37s. per cwt. 
for the animal when sold fat and capKible of producing 60 % 
of dressed beef. The ordinary animal yields only about 57 A 
well-bred fattening bullock begins with a tb of cake and meal 
per day, incrcasir^ to 8 tb at the end of five months (6 tb on 
an average), and receives cwt. of roots and 12 lb of straw ; 
at an average cost of about 4s. 3d. per imperial stone or 50s. per 
cwt. of dressed carcase. Heifers feed faster than bullocks, and 
age tells on the rate at whieti an 
animal will mature : a three-year- 
old will develop into prime beef 
more quickly and easily than a 
two-year-old. It is difficult to 
produce “ baby beef ” at a profit, 
and it can only bo done with 
picked animals of the best flesh- 
producing breeds, which cannot be 
bought at a price per cwt. below 
the finished sale price, for animals 
producing baby beef must from 
start to finish (under two years 
old) be at all times fil to go to 
the fat market. It is true that 
a very young animal can give a 
better account of food than nn older one, bot this advanUige 
is counterbalanced by the tendency to grow rather than to 
fatten. (See also Agkic’ultuke.) 

In cold and stormy districts cattle thrive best in covered courts, 
r, 1 , ^ mild climate they do equally well in open yards with 

^mphlied by the employment of Jellcr.s s calculator (Plarasboro, | shelter-sheds. The more air they get the less liable Uiey arc to 

™, ,, ..u 1 / - 1 / \ -1-1 tuberculosis—example Lincolnshire and the drier south-e.astcrn 

There are three eommon methods of rearing ealves. (i) The , counties. The ideal method of house-feeding cattle is singly in 
ealf sucks its mother or fostcr-mot her 1 his is the natural method ! boxes 10 ft. square, where they aj-c undisturbed, and where' the 
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Calves, growing. 2 to 5 months 

150 
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0.15 
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27-0 ! 
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0.50 

I 5*0 

I : 05 

.. .. .iiid period .... 

1000 

26*0 
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14*8 
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.Kd j)eriod .... 

1000 

25*0 

2.7 

O'Oo 

14.8 

I : 6 

Milch cows. 

TOOO 

24*0 

2v5 

0*40 

T2-5 
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Dige-stihle albuiniiioid nitrogen i.s the scarcest and consequently 
the costliest ingredient in lood-stulls, liiit, since the introduction of 
yegctrilile protcid made by MiUhclI's process from llic castor liean. 
an easy aud inex]>ensiee mi-ans of lial.iiicing cattle food ratios is 
available, fty this means Ihe Tiiaiiunal value of the excrement is 
increased. The calculations necessary- in arnviiig at a ratio are 


and the best for the show-yard and for early fattening purposes ; 
but it is the most expensive, and the calves, if not handled, 
grow up wild and dangerous. .Store stock may be. also raised by 
putting two calves to one cow and weaning at three months old ; 
a second pair in turn yielding place to a single calf. (2) Full 
milk from tlie cow at about go" h’. is given alone until the latter 
part of the milk period ; then the calf is trained to eat supple¬ 
mentary food.s to preserve tlie calf fat after weaning. A large 
ealf at first receives daily three quarts of milk at tliree meals. 
The amount is increased to- 2 gallons by the end of the fourtli 


best manure is made becau.se it is not washed by rain. 

On the finest Britisli grazing lands two lots of cattle arc fed in 
I one season, 'fhe first is finished early in July, having, without 
I artificial feeding, laid on eight to nine stones of lieef. ’I'he second 
lot requires tliree or four pounds of undecorticated eotton cake 
each towards the end of September and in October when grass 
begins to fail. fR, vv.) 


CATULLUS, CAIUS VALERIUS (? 84-54 b.c.), the greatest 
Ivtiic poet of Rome. As regards his names and the dates of his 
, , „ . L - . ■ • , ■ I I'inh and death, the most important external witness is that of 

week.and to 2 J gallons at 3 months, when gradual wcaiiing begins. , Jerome, in the continuation of the Euschian Chrnmdc’, under 
Linseed cake meal IS specially suitable for such calves. (3) The 1 the vear 87 n.r.. “ Ouhis V,.w;,.= ... 


specially suitable for such calves. (3) 
calf receives full milk from the mother for one to two weeks, or 
belter, for three to four weeks ; then it is slowly transferred to 
fortified separated milk or milk substitutes. Cod-liver oil, 2 oz. 
daily, is a good substitute for butter fat. In America cotton-sced 
oil, 4 oz. to the quart of milk, or an equivalent of oleomargarine 
heated to iiio" F. and churned with .separated milk, has produced 
a live-weight-increase of 2 lb daily. Limseed simmered to a jelly 
iuid added to separated milk gives good results. Moderate 
amounts are easily digested. Oatmeal or maize meal containing 
1 o u of linseed meal does well, later, at less cost. Milk substitui os 
and calf meals require close attention in preparation, and would ; 
not fetch the prices they do if feeders posse.sscd the technical : 
knowledge nccess.ary to select and mix common foods. Ground ; 
cake or linseed meal is, after a time, better given dry than cooked, : 
being then better masticated and not .so liable to produce in- ' 
digestion. 

Grass or fine hay in racks is provided when the c.alf can chew 
the cud. As r^le get older, livc-wcight-incrcase grows less. 
.Smilhficld weiij^l' show that a good bullock up to a year old 
ily, a two-year-old ij lb, and a three-year-old 


«ill increase 
& little over 
Cattle feed) 



on a farm consume crude produce that is in- 


the year 87 b.c., “ Gaius Valerius Gatiilliis, scriptor Ivricus 
Veronae nascitur,” and under 57 “ Catullus xxx. lietatis 

anno Romae moritur.” There is no controversy as to the gentiU 
name, Valeritis. Suetonius, in his Life nf Julius Caesar 
mentions the poet by the names “ Valerium CatuHum.’ViOriitr 
persons who had the eogruimen Catullus belonged to lile'Viderian 
gens, c.g. M. Valerius Catullus Messalirius, a delatar ^the reign 
of Domitian, mentioned in the fourth satire of Juvenal ( 1 . J13):— 
Et cum mortitcro prudens Vriento Eatullo." 

Inscriptions show, further, that Valrrius was a common name 
in the native province of Catullus, and belonged to other 
inhabitants of Verona besides the poet and his family (Schwabe, 
Quaestiones Catullianae, p. 27). Scholars have been divided in 
opinion as to whether his praerwmen was Gaius or Quintus, and 
in the best MSS. the volume is called simply CatuUi Vernnensis 
liber. For Gaius we have the uridoubted testimony, not onlv of 
Jerome, which rests on the much earlier authority of Surloiiius, 
but also that of Apuleius. In support of Quintus a passage was 
quoted from the Natwral History of Pliny (xxxvii. 6. 81). Rut 
the prasnomen Q, is omitted in the best MSS., and in other 
: pas.s.ages of the .same author the poet is spoken of as “ Catullus 
j Veronensis.’'^ The mistake may have arisen from confusion with 


convenient to market, and make farm\ ard manure ; but there | 2so the^ author of'himself 
1. we. T. on .h. ,i,h, £; X bfjS’.qJ'SxTi™:;, 

' E. J. J'owcll. History of ihe Smithfield Club from tygR to igoo that Catullus survived the second' consulship of Pompey 
('902). I (55 B.c.) (cf. Iv. 6 , cxiii. 2)jaTid was present in August of the 
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following year at the prosecutimi of Vatiniua by Licinius Calvus 
(cf. liii.). The allusion in lii. 3— 

Per consiilatum pciurat Vatinius." 
does not prove that Catullus must have lived to see the consulship 
bestowed on Vatinius in the end of 47 b.c. but only that Vatinius, 
after being praetor in 55 n.c.,was in the habit of'hoasting of the 
coruinty of his atoning the consulship, as (Teopatra was in 
the habit of confirming her most solemn dieclaxations bv appealing 
to her hope 0/ one day administering justice in the Capitol (cf. 
Haupt, “ Quaestiones Catullianae,” 0 /msada, vol. i. 1875). 
There is then nothing to prove that Catullus lived beyond the 
month of August 54 b.c. Some of the poems (as xxxvii. and lii.) 
may have been written daring his last illness. If he died in 
54 B.c. or early in 53 b.c., Catullus must either have been bom 
later than 87 b.c., or have lived to a greater age than thirty. 
Catullus is described hy Ovid as “ hedera iuvenalia cinctus 
Tempora” (Amor. Mi. q. 61).—a description somewhat more 
suitable to a man who dies in his thirtieth year than to one who 
die.s three or four years later. Further, the age at which a man 
dies is more likely to he ajccurately remembered than the 
particular date cither of his death or of his birth, and the common 
prartiee of recording the age of the tlcceased in sepulchral 
inscriptions must have rendered a mistake about this less likely 
to occur. It seems, therefore, on the whole, most likely that 
Jerome’s words “ xxx. aelatis anno” are correct, and that 
{.'atullus was born in 84 B.r. 

1 he statement that he was born at Verona is confirmed by 
passages in Ovid and Afartial. Pliny the elder, who was born at 
('omo, speaks of Catullus in the preface to his Natural Hixtory, 
as his ‘‘ coimtrynuin ” (ronlerraneus), and the poet sijeaks of 
V’erona as his homo, or at least hi.s temporary residence, in more 
than one place. His occasional residence in his native place is 
further attested by the statement of .Suetonius {Julius Caesar, 
7 ,i). that ” Julius fiaesar lu-cepted the poet’s apology for his 
scurrilous verses upfin him, invited him to dine with him on the 
same day, and continued his intimacy with his father as before.” 
As this incident cotild only have happened during the time that 
Julius Caesar was pro-consul, the scene of it must have been in 
the Cisaljxne province, and at the house of the poet’s father, in 
or near V'eronu. The verses apologized for were those contained 
in poems xxix. and Ivii., the former of which must have lieen 
written after Caesar’s invasion of llritain.so that this interview 
probably took place in the winter of 55-54 n.c. The fact that 
his father was the host of the great pro-consul, and lived cm terms 
of intimacy with him, justifies the inference, that he was, in 
wealth ami rank, one of the principal men of the province. The 
only other important statement concerning the poet's life which 
rests on external authority is that of Apuleius, that the real name 
of the Iz-sbia of the poems was ClcKlia. Another,which concerns 
the reputation which he enjoyed after his death, is given in the 
Life of Atlims by Cornelius Nepos (12. 4). It is to the effect that 
he regarded Lucretius and Catullus as the two greatest poets 
of his own time. 

The poems of Catullus consist of 116 pieces, varying in length 
from 2 to 408 lines, the great mass of them being, however, short 
pieces, written in lyric, iambic or elegiac metre. TTie arrange¬ 
ment cannot bo the poet’s ; it is neither chronological nor in 
accordance with the character of the topics. The shorter poems, 
lyric or iambic, are placed first, next the longer epithalamia, 
(most being written in hexameters) amongst which the AtHs 
is inserted and then those written in the elegiac metre. But, 
though no chronological order is observed, yet internal evidence 
enables us to determine the occasions on which many of the 
poems were written, and the order in which they followed one 
another. They give a very vivid image of various phases of the 
poet’s life, and of the strong feelings with which persons and 
things afiected him. They throw much light also on the social 
life of Rome and of the prcwincial towns of Italy in the years 
preceding the outbreak of the second civil war. In this resjiect 
they roaiy be compared with the letters of f^icero. 

The poems extend over a period of seven or eight years, from 
6 i or <K! till 54 B.c. Among the earliest are those which record 
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the various stages of the author’s passion for Lesbia. It is in 
connexion with this passion that he is generally mentioned, or 
alluded to, by the later Roman poets, such us Propertius, Ovid, 
Juvenal and Martial. Her real name, as we learn from Apuleius, 
was Clodia. The admiration of Catullus for Sappho, the L^bian 
poetess, which is clearly indicated by the imitation of her language 
in his fifty-first and sixty-second poems, affords an obvious 
explanation of the Greek name which he gave to his Roman 
mistress. Clodia was the notorious .sister of Publius Cloditis 
Puloher, and in the year 56 she charged M. Caelius Rufus, after 
tiring of him, as she had of Catullus, with an attempt to poison 
her. It was in defence of Ruhis that Cicero described the spell 
she exercised over young men, in language whieh might have 
been applied to her previous relations with the youthful poet, 
as well as those with the youthful orator and politician. 

Poems conreming Lesbia ocriir among both the earliest and 
the latest of those contained in the series. They record the 
various stages of pas.sinn through which Catullus passed, from 
absolute devotion and a secure sense of returned affection, 
through the various conditions of distrust and jealousy, attempts 
at renunciation, and short-lived “ amoris integrationes.” throvigh 
the “ odi et umo ” state, and the later state of savage indignation 
against both Lesbia and his rivals, and especially against Caelius 
Rufus, till he finally attains, not wit hout mucli suffering and loss, 
the last state of scornful indifference. Among the earliest of 
the poems connected with Lesbia, and among those written in 
the happiest vein, are ii. and iii., and v. and vii. The 8th, ” Miser 
Catulle, desinas ineptirc.” perhaps the most beautiful of them 
all, expresses the first awakening of the poet to a sense of her 
unworlhiness, before the gentler have given place to the fiercer 
feelings of his nature. His final renunciation is sent in a poem 
written after his return from the Hast, with a union of imaginative 
and scornful power, to his two butts, Furius and Aurelius (xi., 
“Furi et Aureli, comites Catiilli ”), who, to judge by the way 
Catullus writes of them, appear to have been hangers-on upon 
him, who repaid the pecuniary and other favours they received 
by giving him grounds for jealousy, and making imputations 
on his character (cf. xv., xvi., xviii., xxiii.) 

The intrigue of Caelius Rufus with Lesbia began In 59 or 58 
B.c. It was probably in the earlier stages of this liai.son that tlie 
68lh poem was written, from which it appears that Catullus, 
at the time living at V’erona, and grieving for the recent death of 
his brother in the Troad, hud heard of Lesbia's infidelity, and, in 
consideration of her previous faithlessness in his favour, was not 
inclined to re.sent it very warmly. Two other poems in the 
series express the grief which Catullus felt for the death of his 
brother,—one, the 65th, addressed to the orator Hortensius, 
who is there, as in some of Cicero’s letters, called Hortalus or 
Ortaltis, and sent to him along with the Coma Herenices (Ixvi.), 
a translation of a famous elegy of Callimachus. The other poem 
referring to this event (ri.) must have been composed some yeans 
later, probably in 56 b.c., when Catullus visited his brother’s 
tomb in the Troad, on his return from Bithynia. Between 59 
and 57 B.C. most of the lampoons on T.esbia and her numerous 
lovers must have been written {e.^. xxxvni., xxxix., 8cc.). Some, 
too, of the poems expressive of his more tender feelings to her, 
such as viii. and Ixxvi. belong also to these years ; and among 
the poems written either during this period or perhaps in the 
early and happier years of his liaison, some of the most charming 
of his shorter pieces, expressing the affection for his young friends 
Veranniiis and Fabullus (ix., xii., xifi.), may be included. 

In the year 57 the routine of his life was for a short time broken 
by his accomjmnying the propraetor C. Memmius, the friend to 
whom Lucretius dedicates his great poem, as one of his staff, 
to the province of Bithynia. His object was probably to better 
his fortunes by this absence from Rome, as humorous complaints 
of poverty arid debt (xiii., xxvi.) show that his ordinary means 
were insufficient for his mode of life. He frankly ackn^ledges 
the disappointment of these h(^s, and still more frankly his 
disgust with his chief (x., xxviii.). Some of the most charming 
and perfect among the shorter poems express the delight with 
which the poet changed the dubiess and sultry climate of the 
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province for tlie freedom and keen enjoyment of his voyage 
home in his yacht, built for him at Amastris on the Euxine, 
and for the beauty and peace of his villa on the shores of Lake 
Benacus, which welcomed him home “ wearied with foreign 
travel.” To this period and to his first return to Rome after his 
visit to his native district belong the poems xlvi., ci., iv., xxxi. 
and X., all showing by their freshness of feeling and vivid truth 
of expression the gain which the poet’s nature derived from his 
temporary escape from the passions, distractions and animosities 
of Roman society. Two poems, written in a very genial and 
joyous .spirit, and addressed to his younger friend Licinius 
Calvus (xiv. and 1 .), who is ranked as second only to himself 
among the lyrical poets of the age, and whose youthful promise 
pointed him out as likely to Ixrcome one of the greatest of Roman 
orators, may, indeed, with most probability be assigned to these 
later years (xiv.). from the expression “ Odissem te orlio 
Vatiniano," in the third line of xiv., it may be inferred that the 
poem was written not earlier than December (the “ Saturnalia”) 
of the year 56 u.c., as it was early in that year, as we learn from 
a letter of Cicero to his brother Quintus (ii. 4. j), that Calvus 
first announced his intention of prosecuting Vatinius. The 
short poem numliered liii. would be written in August 54 u.c. 
The poems which have left the greatest stain on the fame of 
Catullus—those “ referta contumeliis Caesaris,” the licentious 
abuse of Mamurra.and probably .some of those personal scurrilities 
arldressed to women as well as men, or too frank confessions, 
w'hich posterity would willingly have let die, may well have been 
written in the last years of his life, under the influence of the 
bitterness and recklessness induced by his experience. It cannot 
be determined with certainty whether the longer and more 
artistic pieces, which occupy the middle of the volume—the 
KMlialamium in celebration of the marriageof ManliusTorquatus, 
the 62nd poem, written in imitation of the Epithalamia of 
Sappho. ” Vesper adcst: iuvenes, consurgite the Attis, and the 
JCfiic Idyll representing the marriage festival of Peleus and Thetis 
—belong to the earlier or the later period of the poet’s career. 
If the person addressed in the first part of the 68th is the Manlius 
of the Epithalamium, and the lines from 3 to 8— 

“ Nilufragum ut eiectum . . . por\'iKilat.” 
refer to the death of Vinia, it would follow that the first Epitha¬ 
lamium was written some time before that poem, and thus belongs 
to the earlier time. While the translations of Sappho,— 

" Illc mi par esse deo videtur.” 
and of Callimachus (lxvi.\— 

“ Omnia <]ui magni dispexit lumina mundi,” 
belong to the earlier period, the Auis and the Peleus and Thetis ; 
although perhiips suggested by the treatment of the same or 
similar subjects in Greek authors, are executed with such power 
and originality as declare them to be products of the most 
vigorous stage in the development of the poet’s genius. That his 
genius came soon to maturity is a reason for hesitation in assign¬ 
ing any particular time between 62 and 54 B.c. for the composition 
of the Attis and of that part of the Epithalamium (“ Peliaco 
quondam prognatae vertice pinus ”) which deals with the 
main subject of the poem. But the criticism of Munro in his 
edition of Lucretius, which shows similarities of expression 
that cannot he mere casual coincidences, betweet* the Ariadne- 
episode in the Epithalamium of (iatullus (from line 52 to 266) 
and the poem of Lucretius, leaves little doubt that that portion 
at least of the poem was written after the publication of the 
De rerum natura, in the winter of 55-54 B.c. 

No ancient ai^or has left a more vivid impression of himself 
on his writing^l^n Catullus. Coming to Rome in early youth 
from a distan^ll^ovince. not at that time included within the 
limits of Italy, lived as an equal with the men of his time of 
most intellectual activity and refinement, as well as of highest 
social and political eminence. Among those to whom his poems 
are addressed, or who are mentioned in them, we find the names 
of Hortensius. Cicero, Cornelius Nepos, Licinius Calvus, Helvius 
(.'inna and Asinius Pollio, then only a youth (xii. 8). Catullus 
brought into this circle the genius of a great poet, the sotaal 


vivacity of a vigorous nature, the simplicity and sincerity of an 
unambitious, and the warmth of an affectionate disposition. 
He betrays all the sensitiveness of the poetic temperament, but 
it is never the sensitiveness of vanity, for he is characterized by 
the modesty rather than the self-confidence which accompanies 
genius, but the sensitiveness of a heart which gives and expects 
more sympathy and loyalty in friendship than the world either 
wants or cares to give in return. He shows also in some of his 
lighter pieces the fastidiousness of a refined taste, intolerant of 
all boorishne.ss, pedantry, affectation and sordid ways of life. 
The passionate intensity of his temperament displays itself with 
similar strength in the outpourings of his animosity as of his 
love and affection. It was, unfortunately, the fashion of the 
time to employ in the expression of these animosities a licence 
of speech and of imputation which it is difficult for men living 
under different social conditions to understand, still more 
difficult to tolerate. Munro has examined the 29th poem— 

" Qiiis hoc potest videre, quis potest pati.” 
the longest and most important of the lampoons on Caesar and 
Mamurra, and shown with much learning and acuteness the 
motives and intention of Catullus in writing them. Had Julius 
Caesar really believed, as Suetonius, writing two hundred years 
afterwards, says he did, that “ an eternal stigma had been cast 
upon him by the verses concerning Mamurra,” we should 
scarcely apply the word magnanimity to his condonation of the 
offence. But these verses survive as a memorial not of any 
scandal affecting Julius Caesar which could possibly have been 
believed by his contemporaries, but of the licence of speech 
which was then indulged in, of the jealousy with which the 
younger memlicrs of the Roman aristocracy, who a little later 
fought on the side of Pompey, at that time regarded the ascend¬ 
ancy both of the " father-in-law and the son-in-law,’’ and the 
social elevation of some of their instruments, and also, to a 
certain extent, of the deterioration which the frank and generous 
nature of Catullus underwent from the passions which wasted, 
and the faithlessness which marred his life. 

The great age of Latin poetry extends from about the year 
60 B.c. till the death of Ovid in 17 a.d. There are three marked 
divisions in this period, each with a distinct character of its own : 
the first represented by Lucretius and Catullus, the second by 
Virgil and Horace, the last by Ovid. Force and sincerity are the 
great characteristics of the first period, maturity of art of the 
second, facility of the last. The educating influence of Greek 
art on the Roman mind was first fully experienced in the Cicer¬ 
onian age, and none of his contemporaries was so susceptible of 
that influence as Catullus. With the susceptibility to art he 
combined a large share of the vigorous and genial qualities of the 
Italian race. Like most of his younger contemporaries, he 
studied in the school of the Alexandrine poets, with whom the 
favourite subjects of art were the passion of love, and stories 
from the Greek mythology, which admitted of being treated in a 
spirit similar to that in which they celebrated their own experi¬ 
ences. It was under this influence that Catullus wrote the Coma 
lierenices, the 68th poem, which, after the manner of the Alex¬ 
andrines, interweaves the old tale of Frotesilaus and Laodamia 
with the personal experiences of the poet himself, and the 
Epithalamium of Peleus and Tlietis, which combines two pictures 
from the Greek mythology, one of the secure Imppiness of mar¬ 
riage, the other of the pa,ssionate despair of love betrayed. In 
this last poem Catullus displays a power of creative pictorial 
imagination far transcending that displayed in any of the extant 
poetry of Alexandria. We have no means of determining what 
suggested the subject of the / 4 Wj.r to C’atullus,whether the previous 
treatment of the subject by some Greek writer, some survival 
of the myth which he found still existing during his residence 
among the “ Phrygii Campi,” or the growth of various forms of 
Eastern superstition and fanaticism, at Rome, in the last age of 
the Republic. Whatever may have been its origin, it is the 
finest specimen we po.ssess, in either Greek or Latin literature, 
of that kind of short poem more common in modem than ancient 
times, in which some situation or passion entirely alien to the 
writer, and to his own age, is realized with dramatic intensity. 
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But the genius of Catullus is, perhaps, even happier in the direct 
expression of personal feeling than in artistic creation, or the 
reproduction of tales and situations from mythology. The 
warmth, intensity and sincerity of his own nature are the 
sources of the inspiration in these poems. The most elaborate 
and one of the finest of them is the Epilhalamium in honour of 
the marriage of a member of the old house of Manlius Torquatus 
with Vinia Aurunculeia, written in the glyconic in combination 
with the pherecratean metre. To this metre Catullus imparts 
a peculiar lightness and grace by making the trochee, instead 
of the spondee as in Horace’s glyconics and pherecrateans, the 
first foot in the line. His elegiac metre is constructed with 
less smoothness and regularity than that of Ovid and Tibullus 
or even of Propertius, but as employed by him it gives a true 
echo to the serious and plaintive feelings of acme of his poems, 
while it adapts itself, as it did later in the hands of Martial, 
to the epigrammatic terseness of his invective. But the perfec¬ 
tion of the art of Catullus is seen in his employment of those 
metres which he adapted to the Latin tongue from the earlier 
poets of Greece, the pure iambic trimeter, as in iv.— 

" Phaseliis illo quom videtis hospitoR,” 
the scazon iambic, employed in viii. and xxxi.— 

" I’aenrnsidaruiii, Sirmio, insularutnquc,*' 
and the phalecian hendecasyllabic, a slight modification of the 
Sapphic line, which is his favourite metre for the expression of 
his more joyful moods, and of his lighter satiric vein. 'Fhe Latin 
language never flowed with such ease, freshness and purity as in 
tlii'sc poems. Their perfection consists in the entire absence of 
all appearance of effort or reflection, and in the fulness of life and 
feeling, which gives a lasting interest and charm to the most 
trivial incident of the passing hour. In reference to these poems 
Munro has said with truth and force : “ A generation had yet to 
pass before the heroic attained to its perfection ; while he 
((!atullus) had already produced glyconics, phalecians and 
iambics, each ‘ one entire and perfect chrysolite,’ ‘ cunningest 
patterns ’ of excellence, such as Lalium never saw before or 
after,—Alcaeus, Sappho, and the rest then and only then having 
met their matcli.” 

The work ol C.atulU»s has not come to us intact, as is shown 

by lacunae and qiiolations in ancient writers which cannot now he 
found in his poctus. Out of the MSS. only three have claims lo 
intrinsic iniportauce. The oldest and best appears to be the Bodleian 
(Canon. 30). But little inferior is the Sangermanensis (Par. 14137). 
Of the third, the Honutuus, w(! shall be better able to judge when its 
discoverer. Prot. W. G. Hah*, has published his coilatiun. Mone of 
these MSS. are older than the T.4th century. One poem, 62, is, 
however, preserved in a MS. of the qUi century (the Thuaneus, 
Par. 8071). iM'of. R. EllLs’.s discovery of the Bodleian MS. and K. 
Baehrens's recognition of its value opened a now chapter in the 
history of the text. Ellis’s coiitribuUotts comprise an iiidispensulile 
comrncutary (ed. 2, i88y), an elaborate critical edition (eel. 2, 1878) 
and an English translation (1871) in the metres of the original. 
'Fhe text in the Oxford serie.s, published in 1005, is inferior to those 
specified below. Baehrens’s edition, 2 volumes (text 1876, the 
second edition by K. P. Schulze is a misnomer; and Latin com¬ 
mentary 1HH3) is still of value. Amongst other editions with critical 
or explanatory notes or Ixith may l>e mentioned tho.se of A, Ricse 
(1884), L. Schwabe (1886, with index verhorum), B. Schmidt (1887), 
J. P. Postgate (1889, text differing little from that in the new Corpus 
Poeiarum), E. Bonoist and E. Tlioina,s, with French translation by 
Rostand (2 vols., 1882-1890). S. G. Owen (1893, an Edition de luxe), 
W. T. Merrill {1893, Boston, IbS.A., with succinct English notes), 
A. I’almer (i8g6, one of the best of this scholar's works) ; M. Haiipt’s 
text of the three poets Catullus, Tibullus and Propertius, edited by 
J. Vahlcu, reached its sixth edition in 1904. Of the numerous 
contributions to the textual and literary criticism of the poems may 
be named the papers in M. Haupt's Opitscula, L. Schwabe’s Quaes- 
Hones CatuUianae (iHbz), B. Schmidt’s Prolegomena, H. A. J. Munro’s 
Criticisms and Elut:idations of Catullus (1878 ; ^cond edition by 
J. D. Duff, 1905). Tran.slations into English verse by J. Cranstoun 
(1867), Sir T. Martin (1861. 1876), R. Ellis (above); a recent version 
in prose with the Latin text by F. W. Cornish (1904). For further 
information see Teuffel's History of Homan Literature (tr. by Warre), 
§214, or the more recent accounts by M. Schanz, Gesckichte der 
rdmischen Litteratur, i. §§ 102-106, and Frederic Plessis, La Poisie 
latine (1909), pp. 143-T73. (W. Y. S.; X.) 

CATULUS, the name of a distinguLshed family of ancient Rome 
of the gens Lutatia. The following are its most important 
members. 
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1. Gaius Lutatius Catulus, Roman commander during 
the First Punic War, consul 342 b.c. He was sent with a fleet 
of 200 ships to Sicilian waters, and almost without opposition 
occupied the harbours of Lilybaeum and Drepanum. A hurriedly 
equipped fleet sent out from Carthage under Hanno was inter¬ 
cepted by the praetor Publius Valerius Falto and totally defeated 
(battle of the Aegates Islands, March 10, 241). Catulus, who 
had been wounded at Drepanum, took no part in the operations, 
but on his return to Rome was accorded the honour of a triumph, 
which against his will he shared with Valerius. (See Punic 
Wars : First, ad fin.). 

2. Quintus Lutatius Catulus, Roman general and consul 
with Marius in 102 b.c. In the war against the Cimbri and 
Tcutones he was sent to defend the passage of the Alps but 
found him.self compelled to retreat over the Po, his troops 
having been reduced to a state of panic (see Mariu.s, Gaius). 
In JM the Cimbri were defeated on the Raudine plain, near 
Verceilae, by the united armies of Catulus and Marius. The 
chief honour being ascribed to Marius, Catulus became his 
bitter opponent. He sided with Sulla in the civil war, was 
included in tlie proscription list of 87, and when Marius declined 
to pardon him, committed suicide. He was distinguished as an 
orator, poet and prose writer, and was well versed in Greek 
literature. He is said to have written the history of bis consul¬ 
ship and the Cimbrian War after the manner of Xenophon ; two 
epigrams by him have been preserved, one on Roscius the 
celebrated actor (Cicero, De Nat. Deorum, i. 28), the other of an 
erotic character, imitated from Callimachus (Gellius xix. 9). 
He was a man of great wealth, which he spent in beautifying 
Rome. Two buildings were known as “ Monumenta Catuli ” : 
the temple of Fortuna hujusce did, to commemorate the day of 
Verceilae, and the Porticus Catuli, built from the sale of the 
Cimbrian spoils. 

See Plutarch, Marius, Sulla: Appian, H.C. i. 74: Veil. Pat. 
ii. ai : Floras iii. 21 ; Val. Max. vi. 3, ix. 13; Cicero. l)c Oratore, 
ill. 3. 8. lirutus, 35. 

3. Quintu.s Lutatiu.s Catulus (r. 120-61 b.c.), sometimes 
called Capitolinus, son of the above, consul in 102. He inherited 
his father’s hatred of Marius, and was a consistent though 
moderate supporter of the aristocracy. In 78 he was consul with 
Marcus Aemiliiis l.epidus, who after the death of Sulla proposed 
the overthrow of his constitution, the re-establishment of the 
distribution of grain, the recall of the banished, and other 
democratic measures. Catulus vigorously opposed this, and a 
temporary compromise was effected. But Lepidus, having 
levied troops in his province of Transalpine Gaul, returned to 
Rome at the head of an army. Catulus defeated him at the 
Mulvian bridge and near Cosa in Etruria, and Lepidus made his 
escape lo Sardinia, where he died .soon afterwards. In 67 and 66 
Catulus unsuccc-ssfully opposed, as prejudicial to constitutional 
freedom, the Gubinian and Manilian laws, which conferred 
special powers upon Pompey (q.v.). He consistently opposed 
Caesar, whom he endeavoured to implicate in the Catilinarian 
conspiracy. Caesar, in return, accused him of embezzling public 
money during the reconstruction of the temple on the Capitol, 
and proposed to obliterate his name from the inscription and 
deprive him of the oflSce of commissioner for its restoration. 
Catulus’s supporters rallied round him, and Caesar dropped the 
charge. Catulus was the la.st princeps senatus of republican 
times ; he held the office of censor also, but soon resigned, being 
unable to agree with his colleague Licinius Crassus. Although 
not a man of great abilities, Catulus exercised considerable 
influence through his political consistency and his undoubted 
solicitude for the welfare of the state. 

See Sallust, CatiUna, 35. 40 ; Dio Cassius xxxvi. 13 ; Plutarch, 
Crassus ; Suetonius, Caesar, 15. 

CAUB, or Kaub, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Hesse-Nassau, on the right bank of the Rhine, 28 m. N.W. 
from Wiesbaden, on the railway from Frankfort-on-Main to 
Cologne. Pop. 2200. It has a Roman Catholic and an Evangeli¬ 
cal church, and a statue of Bliicher. The trade mainly consists of 
th%wines of the district. On a crag above the town stands the 

V. 18 
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imposing ruin of Gulenfels, and facing it, on a rock in the middle 
of the Rhine, the small castle Pfalz, or Pfalzgrafenstein, where, 
according to legend, the Palatine countesses awaited their 
confinement, but which in reality served as a toll-gate for 
merchandise on the Rhine. 

Caub, first mentioned in the year gS,-?, originally belonged to 
the lords of P'alkenstein, passed in 1277 to the Rhenish Pala¬ 
tinate, and attained civic rights in 1324. Here Bliichcr crossed 
the Rhine with the Prussian and Russian armies, on New Year’s 
night 1813-1814, in pursuit of the French. 

CAUCA, till igoc) a coast ficpartment of Colombia, South 
America, lying between the departments of Bolivar, Antioquia, 
Caldas and Tolima on the E., and the Pacific Ocean and Panama 
on the W., and extending from the Caribbean Sea S. to the 
department of Narifio. Pop. (1903, estimate) 400,000 ; area 
26,930 sq. m. Although Cauca was deprived of extensive 
territories on the upper (.'ai|uct 4 and Putumayo, and of <||^arge 
area bordering on Ecuador in the territorial redistribution of 
1905, it remained th<- largest department of the republic. The 
Western ('ordillcra, traversing nearly its whole length from south 
to north, and the Central tiordilh'ra. forming a part of its eastern 
frontier, give a very mountainous character to the region. It in¬ 
cludes, besides, the fertile and healthful valley of the upper Cauca, 
the hot, low valley of the Atrato, and a long coastal plain on 
the Pacific. The region is rich in mines and valuable forests, 
but its inhabitants have made very little progress in ^iculture 
because there are not adequate transportation facilities. The 
cajjltal of the department was Popayun at its southern extremity, 
with an estimaterl population in 1903 of 10,000, and the principal 
towns are Cali (16,000), Buga, Cartogo and Buenaventura. 

CAUCASIA, or ('AttcASiTS, a governor-generalship of Russia, 
occupying the isthmus between the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Azov on the west and the Caspian Sea on the east, as well as 
portions of the Armenian highlands. Its northern boundary 
is the Kumu-Many< h depression, a succession of narrow, half- 
desiccated lakes and river beds, only (emporarily filled with 
water and connecting the Manych, a tributary of the Don, with 
the Kuma, which flows into the Caspian. This depression is 
supposed to he a relic of the former post-Pliocene connexion 
between the Black Sea and the Caspian, and is accepted by most 
geographers as tlie njxtural frontier between Europe and Asia, 
while others make the dividing-line coincide with the principal 
water-parting of the Caucasus mountain system. The southern 
boundary of T.aucasia is in imrt coincident with the river Aras 
(Aruxes), in part purely conventional and political. It wsis 
shifted several times during the 19th century, but now runs 
from a point on the Black Sea, some 20 m. south of Batum, in a 
south-easterly and easterly direction to Mt. Ararat, and tlience 
along the Anis to within 30 m. of its confluence with the Kura, 
where it once more turns south-east, and eventually strikes the 
Caspian at Astiira (30“ 33' N.). This large territory, covering an 
area of 180,843 sq. m., and having in 1897 9,248,695 inhabitants 
(51 per sq.m.),may be divided into four natural zones or sections: 
-^i.) the plains north of the Caucasus mountains, comprising 
the admini-Stralivc divi.sion of Northern Caucasia; ^ii.) the 
Caucasus range and the highlands of Daghestan ; (lii.) the 
valleys of the Rion and the Kura, between the Caucasus range 
and the highlands of Armenia; and (iv.) the highlands of 
Armenia. 

(1.) The plain!} 0/ Northern Caucasia, which include most of the 
l)ro\'inccs of Kuban .ind Terek and of the government of Stavropol, 
slope gently downwards from the foot of the Caucasus range towards 
the Kuma-Manych d<‘prts.sion. It is only in tlietr centre tliat they 
reach aitdiidcs of as much as 2000-2500 ft., e.g. in the Stavropol 
" plateau," which stretclies northwards, separating the tributaries 
of the Kubait from those of thi' Terek and the Kuma. Towards the 
footliills of the Caucasus (hey are clothed with thick fore.sts, while 
in the west thi9r merge into the stejijies of south Russia or end in 
marshy grouml, citoked with reeds and rmdies, in the <lelta of the 
kubafi. In (he nordi and east they give place, as the Manych and 
the co.asls of the Caspian are approached, to arid, sandy, stony 
steppes. The soil of these plains is generally very fertile, and they 
support a population of nearly 2,800.000 Russians, composed of 
Cossacks and ]K‘asant immigrants, .settled chiefly along the ri^rs 
and grouped in large, wealthy villages. They carry on agriculture— 


wheat-growing on a large scale—with the aid ol modern agricultural 
macliines, and breed cattle and horses. Vines are extensively 
cultivated on (he low levels, and a variety of domestic tradc.s arc 
prosecuted in the villages. The higher parts of the plains, which are 
deeplv trenched by the upper tributaries of the nvers, are inliabited 
by various Caucasian races—Katiardians and Cherkosses (Cir¬ 
cassians) in the west, Ossetes m the middle, and several tribal 
elemi'nls from Daghestan, described under the general name of 
Chechens, in (he east; while nomadic Nogai Tatars and Turkomans 
occupy the .steppes. . 

(ii.) The Caucasus ran/^e runs from north-west to south-east from 
tlin S(rai( ol Kerch to the Caspian Sea for a length of (joo m.. with a 
varying breadth of 30 to 140 m., and covers a surface of 12,000 sq. m. 
The orogniphical charaelerislics of the Caucasus are descrif)e<l in 
detail under that heading. 

(ill.) The corabuu'd valleys oj the Jiion and the Kura, which inter¬ 
vene lietwecn the Caucasus and the Armenian highlands, and stretch 
their axes north-west and soulh-east respeclively, embrace the most 
populous and mc^ fertile parts of Caiieasia. They eonespond 
roughly with the gOviTiiiiient-s of Kiitais, Tiflis, Klisavcipol and 
Baku, and have a population of nearly 3,(>5o,ocMr. T'lie two valleys 
are .sepaiated by the low ridge of tlie Suiain or Meskes luoiinlains. 

Spurs Ironi the Caucasus and from the Anneiiian highlands 1111 iiji 
the Irroad latitudinal depression between them. Alxive (i.e. west of) 
Tiflis those spurs so far intrude into the valley that it is reduced to a 
narrow strip in breadth. But fiulow tliat city it suddenly widens 
out. and the width gradually increases (hioiigli the slrelch of 350 111. 
to the Caspian, until in the Mugan steppe along that sea it measures 
too 111. in width. The snow-clad ^leaks ol the main Caiirasiis, 
descending by slxort, steep slopes, fringe the valley oil the north, 
while an abrupt escarpment, having the cliaracteristics of a border 
ridge of the Armenian highlands, fronts it on tlie south. The floor of 
the valley slopes gently I'astwards, from 1200 ft. at 'I'iitis to 500 ft. 
in the middle, and to 85 ft. below normal sca-level beside the ('aspiaii. 
But file iiiiilonuitv ol the slope is interrupted by a plateau (2000- 
3000 It. in altitude) along the soutbem foothills of the east ceiitrvil 
C.iucasus, ill Ihe region known as Kakhetia. drained liy the Alaran, 
a left-hand tributary of the Kura, Tlie deep, short gorges and glens 
which seam the southern slopes of tlie Caucasus are mhabiteil by 
Ossefes, Tushes, T’sliavs and Khevsurs in tlie west, and by various 
trilics of l.esgliians in the east. In these liigli and stony valleys 
every available (lateh of ground is utilized lor llie iiilfivaiion of 
barley, even up to altitudes of 7000 and Hooo ft. aliove (he level of 
the ,sea; but cattle-breeding is the principal resoinc e ol the niruiii- 
taiiiecrs, whose little commimities are otteii sejiaraled lioiii one 
another by passes, few of winch are lower than 10,000 ft. Tlie 
steppes along Ihe bottom of the principal valley are lor the most part 
too dry to be cullivaleil without irrigation. U is only in KakhiUia, 
where numerous mountain streams supply the lields and gardens of 
the jilateau of Alazau, tliat wheat, millet and maize are grown, 
and orchards, vineyards and mulberry ])laiitatioris are possible, 
Iziwor down the valley cattle-brwding is tlie chief source ol weallli. 
while in tlie small towns and villages oi (he lornicr Ceorgian kingdom 
various petty trades, exhibiting a higii development of artistic taste 
and techmciil .skill, arc widely ditluscd. The slopes ol the .Armenian 
liiglilatids are clotlieil with fine forests, and llii' vine is grown at their 
base, while on Ihe wide stretching steppes tin- Tnrko-Tatars pasture 
cattle, horses and sheep. The lower jiarl ol the Kura valley assumes 
the character ol a dry steppe, the rainfall not leaching rg in. annually 
at Baku, and it is still less in the Mugan steppe, though ipiite abun¬ 
dant in the ad|acent region of Lenkoran, The vegetation ol the 
steppe is on the whole scanty. Trees are generally absent, excejit 
for thickets of (lojilars, dwart oalcs and tamarisks along (he course of 
the Kura, the delta o( which is smothered under a jungle of reeds and 
rushes. The Mugim steppe Ls, however, in spite ol ils dryness, a 
more fertile region in virtue of the irrigation practised : bid t he Kura 
has excavated its bed too deeply to admit of that Ix-mg done along 
Its course. Tlic Lenkoran district, sometimes called Talysli, on the 
western side of the Kizil-Agach bay, is blessed with a rich vegetation, 
a fertile soil, and a moist climate. 

The inhabitants of the Kur.i valley consist jirincipally of Iranian 
Tates and Talyshcs, ol Armenians and Lesghians, wiUi Russians, 
Jews and Arabs. This conjoint valley of the Rion-Kura was in 
remote antiquity the site of several (Ircek colonial settlements, 
later the seat of successive kingdoms of the Georgians, and for cen¬ 
turies it has formed a bulwark against hostile invasions from the 
south and east. It is still inhabited chiefly by Georgian tribes— 
Gurians, Imeretians, Mingrehans, Svanetiaus—in the basin of tlie 
Kion. and by Georgians intermingled with Armenians in the valley ol 
the Kiira, while the steppes that stretch away from the lower course 
of the latter nvef are ranged over by Turko-Tatars. Mingrelia and 
Imeretia (valley of Rion) are the gardens of Caucasia, but the high 
valleys of Svanetia, farther north bn the south slopes of the Caucasus 
mountains, are wild and dilficult of acce.ss. In the cultivated parts 
the land is so exceedingly fertile and productive that it sells for 
almost fabulous prices, and its value is still further enlianced by 
the discovery of manganese and copper mines in the basin of the 
Rion, and uif the almost inexhaustible supplies ot naphtha and 
petroleum at Baku in the Apsheron peninsula. Tlie principal 
products of tlie soil are mentioned lower down, while the genera! 
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^aracter oi the v^etation is indicated under Caucasus ; Westeru 
Caucuxiii. In the basin of the Hion, in that of the Chorokh (which 
onTl hiKhlands into the Black Sea south of Batui), and 

Saturn northwards to Sukhnm-kaleh 
Md beyond, the chmato 13 extremely hot and the rainlall heavy 
(.see under Cf.wafe below). It is m tins valley that the princiiS 
towns (except Madikavhar at (he north foot of the Caucasus) o 

inhabitants in i,oc,). 

Iifhs (100,645 in j 807), Kutais {32,4<)z), and the two Black Sen ports 
of :^tum (28,512) and Poti (7666). . ^ 

Itighlaiuts of Armenia are sometimes designated the 
Minoi (..aucasus, l.ittle Caucasus aiid Anti-Caucasus, But (o use 
such ternis for what is not only an independent, but also an older, 
oroRrniihieul formation than the Caucasus tends to pertsduate 
ctmiutioii in seosraphical nomenclature. The Armenian highlands 
winch run generally parallel to the taucasus, though at 0111111 lower 
^-^“.'1 legion, sometimes ipiite flat, 

sometimes gen Iy umliiliiting, clothed with luxiiriant meadows and 
niostly cultivable. From it rise double or iriA ranges connected 
by cross ra ges and spmed with outer spurs. TK^e double and triple 
ranges which have a general elevation of S^oo-io.ixio ft., stretch 
from the Hoiith-east angle of the Black Sea. 4^0 m. south-eastwards 
t 11* ‘ balavat mountains in north I'eisia, and the 

latter link them on to (he Elburz momitains (hat skirt (he .sontherti 
end ol the Caspian Sea. Various names are given to the diflerent 
pans ol the constituent ranges, or, pt^rhaph morccorivi tly, olomj<Ut‘d 
groups ol luoLinUmm. Thr .\;ar, AkhaU sikh and Mcskis or TriaU tv 
{groups in thr west arc* succeeded larthrr cast l»v the Soniklu't. 
Miir^ii/., (riinp and Karalnikli srrhons. lorminf* the southern rlin 
ol the Kura haMin. while parallel with tliem, hut larther south, run 
the Mokiy, Miskhan, Akniangau and Paltapin ratiKc's, markinu th« 
nortlK*rn cd#*e c/i tlie Aras duuiuiyc* area. Tlirse two setts of parallrl 
range's arc* linked togclher tiaiisversc*lv hy the* rross-rklKts ol 
Br/ohdul. I’aniluik. Shah-daKh and Gok-cha. From this Iasi 
bratichcs otf the hipliest ranpe* in the <*ntire senc's, naniclv the* 
/auKozur, which soars up to io.ckmj it. above- the Ml hank oi the 
Alas, hrom it af4ain Iheie shod away at nj<hl auglc*s, otie on each 
side tlic* r.in^rs of tlie Dar-alaKcV. and' BerRiishet. 'Thc-sr Iiiuhlands 
exhibit veiy considerable evid(*f»eeH of volcanic activity l)oth in 
remote ftcoloKical pciiods and also since the Tertiary epoch. Largo 
areas are overlain with trachyte, basfill, obsidian, tiill and pumk u. 

J lir nK>st conspu nous featuies ol liu? entire region, Mount Ararat 
|rf>.o.P> ft.) ami INJoimt Alagd/ (13.440 If.), arc* both solid masses of 
trachyte ; ami both rise above the limits ol perjietnal snow. Extinct 
volcanoes are numerous in several ol the ranges, e.(>. Akmangaii. 
Mokry, Karabakh and Egn-dagli (s<*r below). 11 is in this region 
of the Aiuieuiiin liighiaiids tliat the large.st lakes ol C aucasia are 
Mtiiati’d, Iiauiely, ilii- C.iik-tlia or Sevaiiga (540 sii. m. iu area) at an 
altitude III 11)40 ft., till- CItaldir-gol (43 sq. m.) .at 6520 ft., ami .several 
smaller ones, such as tiie guB ot Kliozapin. Kliopchalu, Arpa, Topo- 
ravan and 1 aliiztskliur, all siliiated between 6500 and yrsio ft. 
atiove se.i-Ievel, 1 lie priiicqial water-divide in tins higiilaiid region 
IS, however, (lie range of Egi i-ilagli (Ararat), which just south ol 
40 S. forms tor 100 m. the liotmdary lietwcx-a Russian and Turkish 
Ariiiema. Imving Ararat a( its eastern extremity and the extinct 
volcano ol Kessa-dagh (11.200 ft.) at its western. Its imixirtanca; 
Ijes m tile fact tliat it divides the streams which flow 111(0 the Black 
Se.i .Old rasjiMii from tliose wliicli make (heir way into tlie Bersian 
fitilf. The Egri-dagh possesses a sharply defined crest, ranges at a 
general elevation ol Hooo ft,, is liare ol timber, scantily supplied 
with water, and rugged and deeply fissured. 

Tlie traiisver.se water-parting lielween the Black Sea and the 
r.ispian begins oil tlie soutli side of tlie main range of the Caucasus 
at Mount Zikara (12.560 ft.), a little south-west of Kasbek, and 
rims south-west along the sinuous crests of the Racha, Siiram or 
Meskes (jix)0-5ikx) ft.). Vakliaii (10.000 11,000 ft.), Arzyan (7000- 
10.000 It.), and its coiitmuatioii the Soganltik, thus linking the 
Caucasus ranges willi tliosc of the Armenian highlands. 'Hus line 
of heights separates the basins of the Cliorokh and the Rion (Black 
Sea) from tliose of the Aras and tin: Kura (Ckispian Sea). Norfli of 
tlie Caucasus ranges the water-divide between lliese two .seas 
descends from Mount Elbruz along the Sadyrlar Mountams (11,000 
((.). and finally .sinks inio the Stavropol "plateau " (1600 ft.). Bu( 
tlie main axis of tlie transverse upheavals would appear to be con¬ 
tinued in a north-eastern direction in the Andi and other parallel 
ranges of Daghestan, as stated under Caiicasu.s. 

The population in this region consists principally of Armenians, 
Tatars, Turks. Kurds, Ossetes, Greeks, witli I’ersians, Tates and a 
few Ru.ssians (see particulars below). 

Climate. —Owing in part to the great differences in altitude 
in different regions of Caucasia and in part to the directions in 
which ti»e mountain ranges run, and consequently the quarters 
towards which U>eir slopes face, the climate varies very greatly 
according to locality. Generally speaking, it nuiy be character¬ 
ized as a climate of extremes on the Armenian highlands, in the 
Kura valley and in northern Caucasia, and as maritime and 
genial in l^nkoran, on the Black Sea coastlands, and in the 
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valley^ of the Rion. The greatest recorded range of temperature 
is at Erivan (altitude 3230 ft.), namely, of 64° between a January 
average of 14-0“ and an August average of 78'8“ F. At Sukhum- 
Iculeh, on llie Black Sea, the corresponding range is only 2T3°, 
between a January average of 48-8“ and an August average of 
76-1”. The highest mean temperatures for the whole year are 
those of Lenkoran (6o'3'’) and of Sukhum-kalch and Poti (about 
58 ), and the lowest at Ardahan (5840 ft,), in the province of 
Kars,namely, 37'q , and at (ludaur (7245 ft.), a few miles south 
of Kasbek, namely, 38-6''. The following table gives particulars 
of temperature averages at a few typiail places 

Place. 


Stavrojiol 

Vladikavkaz 

fUidaur 

Ka]» 

'Jims 
Datum 
Soclii 
Lenkoran 
Erl van 


Altitude*. 

.‘Vnniial 
Moan, j 

Januar}^ ! 
Moan. 1 

2030 

47 - 0 '^ 

24-0® 1 

' 2.145 

47 -. 3 ‘’ 


7-!45 

38.6” 

2 cj* 3 ® 1 

cm Caspian 


38*0® 1 

1490 


V-i*o® i 

on Black Sea 


42-0® j 

on Black Sea 

56-3° 

40 -. 5 “ 

on C aspian 

6o. 5° 


3 > 7 '> 

51 ‘O® 

lyo® 1 


I Mean. 

7 o»o“ 

7(1.5“ 

75 -<>° 

Tfl-I 

80*6'' 
75 -'’° 


Jn respect ot precipitation the entire region of Caucasia may 
be divided into two strikingly contrasted regions, a wet and a 
dry. To the former belong Uie Black Sea littoral, where the 
rainfall averages 59 to 93 in. anniinlly, and the valleys that open 
upon It or arc exposed to winds blowing off it, in which the 
ntinfall varies, however, from 20 in. (Abbas-tuman, Borzhom) 
to 60 (Kutais), In Lenkoran also the rainfall averages 40 to 
in. in the year. Between j 6 and 40 in. fall as a rule at the 
northern foot of the Caucasus (Mozdtik, Pyatigorsk) and in the 
Kura valley (Pidis, Novo-bayazet). On the Armenian highlands 
and on the, steppes north of Pytitigorsk the rainfall is less than 
12 in. annually, and even in some places less than 8 in., e.g. at 
the foot of Ararat. Most rain falls at Batum and at Lenkoran in 
tlie aulurnn, in northern ( aucasia and in Transcaucasia in spring 
and summer, but in the vicinity of the Sea of Azov in winter. ' 
Flora and Fauna. —Plant-life, in such a mountainous country 
as l.aucasia, being intimately dependent upon aspect and 
iiltitude, is treated tinder Caiic.\.su.s. The wild animals of 
Caucasia are for the most pari the same as those wliich frequent 
the mountainou.s parts of central Europe, though there is also an 
irruption of .Asiatic forms, e.g. the tiger (in Lenkoran only), 
panther, hvaena and jackal. The more important of the carni¬ 
vores which haunt the forests, valleys and mountain slopes are 
the bear (Ursus arrU>s), wolf, lynx, wild cat and fox (Vulfies 
melanolus). ] ho wild boar occurs around Borzhom. The 
aurochs (Bo.t urus) appears to exist still in the forests of the 
western f aueasus. Of interest for sportsmen, as well as serving 
us prey for the carnivores, arc red deer, gouts (Capra pallasit 
and C. aegagnt.K), chamois, roebuck, moufflon ((Ms musiinon), 
argali or Asiatic wild sheep (O. Ammon), another species of 
sheep in (K {'nieltm, and fallow deer (Capreolus pif^argus) in. 

Caucasus only. Rodents arc tiumerous, the mouse 
(Mus sylvatirus) is very destructive, and beavers are met with in 
places. Tlie birds of prey are the same as those of central 
Europe, and include the sea eagle, alpine vulture (Cyps julvus), 
buzzard, kites (GypaiHus barbalus and Mtlvus ater), liawks 
(e.g. As/ur nims), goshawk (A. palumbarius), fish-hawk (Pandion 
hahaetus) and owls. Among the smaller birds may be enumer¬ 
ated finches, the siskin, bullfinch, pipit, titmouse, wagtail, lark 
fine-crested wren, hedge-sparrow, corn-wren, nut-hatch, starling* 
swallow, martin, swift, thrush, butcher bird, shrike, dipper 
yellow-hammer, ortolan and a warbler (.Accentor alpinus). The 
game birds consist of grouse, blackcock, moorhen, quail and 
partridge. The pheasant derives its name from the ancient 
name (Phasis) of the Rion. 

In the seas and rivers about 190 species of fishes have been 
enumerated. Of these, 115 species are Mediterranean, 30 arc com- 
mon to the Caspan Sea, and the remaining species are peculiar to 
the Black Sea. The most useful economically are several species of 
sturgeon and of herring, trout, barbel, chubb, bream, ray,8ea-dace. 
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carp, anchovy. Insects abound, especially Coleoptera. Flies, 
lice, gadflies and mosquitoes are the worst of the insect plagues. 
There are several snakes, including the viper (Pelias berus). 

Ethnology .-—The population of Caucasia is increasing rapidly. 
In 1897 it numbered 9,291,090, of whom 4,886,230 were males 
and 4,404,867 were females. 'J’he most densely-peopled provinces 
were Kutais and Tiflis, each with 80 inhabitants to the square 
mile ; the thinnest the Black Sea government (20J per sq. m.), 
Terek (31), and Kars (39). Of the total population 3,725,543 
lived in northern Caucasia and 5,564,547 in Transcaucasia 
(including Daghestan). In the latter territorial division there 
exists a great disproportion between the sexes, namely, to every 
100 males only 86 females ; indeed in the Black Sea government 
there are only 65.5 females to every 100 males. Ethnologirally 
the population belongs to a great variety of races. The older 
authoritie.s as.serted that these nuiiibered as many as 150, or even 
300 ; the more recent researches of Baron P. V. Usiar, F. ^ton 
von Schiefner, Zagursky, and others have greatly reduced this 
number ; but even then there are not less than fifty represented. 

According to the languages spoken the populations of Caucasia 
admit of being classified as follows,' according to Senator N. 
Trointsky, president of the Kussian Census tiommittee for 1897. 


Ahyans .... 
Slnf>s .... 

. 4.<joi,4i4 

3,183,870 


Great Russians . 


1.829,793 

Little UussiunN . 



1.305.463 

White Russians 



iu.042 

Voles .... 
Ct’rtnans 

Omefis .... 
JfHmaniauir . 

Frvnih and Italians 
Lithuanians . 


. 47-30T 

. TOO,2l)<) 

. 7.^.32 

L4.i.5 
. 0,087 

251*7 

I.itliuani.ins pmpvr . 


. 

5.121 

LcMts .... 
Iranians 


• .i'.s.<>y 5 

1,5** 

Vcrsiaiis 



13.929 

Talyshes . 



34.994 

Tates .... 


. 

95,056 

Oaseti's 

Kurds .... 
Armenians 

Gypsies .... 
Skmiti:s .... 
Jews .... 

ChaldaeaH'i (.\isi»rs) 
Ural-Altaians 

I'inns .... 


. 99.836 
1,110,401 
.1.041 

. 40,4118 

. .S.353 

. 7.44Z 

171,716 

Estlionians 

Turko-Tatars 


j .87 (>,<^o8 

4,281 

Tatars 


1,509,785 

O.smanli Turks . 


. . 

I39.4J9 

Nogai Tatars 



04,048 

Turkomans 


. . . 

24,522 

Bashkirs . 



953 

Chuvashes . 



41T 

Kirghiz 


. . . 

98 

Saris .... 



*58 

Karachais . 



27.222 

Kiimyks' . 



83.408 

Kara-papaks 


. 

29,902 

Kalmucks . 

Cai’casians . 2.43<).07i 

Georgians (including Imcrctians. Gur- 
ians, Svanctians, Lazes. Mmgrel- 
ians, t^c.) . 

1.352.455 

14.409 

Clierkesses (Adigheh) and Kabardmns 


144,847 

Abkhasians 

Chechens 


Z74.318 

72,103 

Chccliens proper 
ItiKiishcs * . 



226,496 



47 . 4 <^y 

Kistiues 

Lesghians 


600.1514 

4*3 

Avaro>Andians. 



212,692 

Dargliis 


. 

130,209 

Kurins 



159.213 

Udins. 



7.100 

Others 



01,300 


' Premier Uecensemeni g^niral de la population de Vempire de liussie, 
ed. N. Trointsky (St Pctersliurg, 1905, 2 voU.), in Kussian and Prench. 

* Altliougli tlie Ingushes speak a Chechen dialect, they have 
recently been proved to be, anthropologically, quite a distinct race. 


Religion .—Most of the Russians and the Georgians belong to 
the Orthodox Greek Church (over 4,000,000 in all); but con¬ 
siderable numbers (estimated at nearly 122,000, though in reality 
probably a good many more) are Nonconformists of different 
denominations. The Georgian Lazes arc, however, Mussulmans. 
The Armenians are Christians, mostly of the national Gregorian 
Church (979,566), though 34,000 are Roman Catholics. The 
Caucasian races (except the Gregorians), together with the Turks 
and Tatars, are Mussulmans of the Sunnite sect (2,021,300), and 
the Iranian races mostly Mussulmans of the Shiite sect (884,100). 
The Kalmucks and other Mongolic tribes are Lamaists (20,300), 
and .some of the Kurds profess the peculiar tenets of the 
Vezids. 

Industries .—The principal occupation of the settled inhabitants 
is agriculture andwf the nomadic the breeding of live stock, 
including camels. Tlie cultivation of the soil is, however, 
attended in many parts with great difficulties owing to the 
scanty rainfall and the very primitive implements still in use, 
and in the valley of the Kura heavy losses are frequently incurred 
from depredations hy locusts. But where irrigation is employed 
the yield of crops is excellent. Rye and wheat are the most im¬ 
portant crops harvested in northern Caucasia, but oats, barley 
and maize arc also cultivated, whereas in 'I'ranscaucasia the 
principal crops are maize, rice, tobacco and cotton. 'J’hc rice is 
grown chiefly in the valley of the Kura and in Lenkoran ; the 
tobacco in the Rion valley and on the Black .Sea coastlands, also 
to some extent in Kuban; and the cotton in the eastern provinces. 
Various kinds of fodder crops are grown in Transcaucasia, such 
as hay, rye-grass and lucerne. It is estimated that nearly 
54,000 acres arc under vineyards in northern Caucasia and some 
278,000 acres in Transcaucasia, the aggregate yield of wine being 
30 million gallons annually. The best wine grows in Kakhetia, 
a district lying north-cast and east of Tiflis ; ihis district alone 
yields nearly 8 million gallons annually. Large numbers of 
mulberry trees are planted for rearing silkworms, especially in 
Kutais, JCrIvan, Elisavetpol (Nukha) and Baku (.Shemakha); 
the groves occupy nearly 150,000 acres, and the winding of the 
silk gives employment to large numbers of the population. 
Melons and water-melons arc also important objects of cultiva¬ 
tion. Sunflowers are very exlensively grown for oil in the 
government of Kuban and elsewhere, and also some flax, 
l.iquoricc is an article of export. Many varieties of fruit 
are grown, especially good being the apricots, peaches, walnuts 
and hazel nuts. A limited area (not more than 1150 acres) 
of the Black Sea coast between Sukhum-kalch and Batum is 
planted with the tea-shrub, which succeeds very well. In the 
same district bamboos, ramie-fibre and attar (otto) of roses 
arc cultivated. 

The mining industry is growing rapidly in importance in spite of 
costly and deficient means of communication, want of capital, 
and lack of general initiative. So far the principal developments 
of the industry have Ijcen in the governments of Kutais, Batum, 
Elisavetpol and Kulxifi. Copper ore is extracted above the 
Murgul river (some 30 m. south of Batum), at Akhtala south of 
Tiflis, and at Kedabek in Elisavetpol; manganese to a consider¬ 
ably greater extent (over 400,000 tons annually) at Chiaturi in 
the Kvirila valley in Kutais. Steam coal of good quality is 
reported to exist about 30 m. inland from the open roadstead of 
Ochemchiri in Kutais, but it is not mined. About 50,000 tons of 
coal of very poor quality arc, however, extracted annually, and the 
same quantity of salt in the Armenian highlands and in Kuban. 
Small quantities of quicksilver, sulphur and iron arc obtained. 
But all these arc insignificant in comparison with the mineral oil 
industry of Baku, which in normal times yields annually between 
ten and eleven million tons of crude oil (naphtha). A good deal 
of this is transported by gravitation from Baku to Batum on the 
Black Sea by means of a pipe laid overland. The refined oil is 
exported as kerosene or petroleum, the heavier refuse (mazut) is 
used as fupl. Naphtha is also obtained, though in much smaller 
quantities, in Terek and Kuban, in Tiflis and Daghestan. 
Numerous mineral springs (chalybeate and sulphurous) exist 
both north and south of the Caucasus ranges, e.g. at Pyatigorsk, 
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Zhelesnovodsk, Esscntuki, and Kislovodsk in Terek, and at 
Tiflis, Abbastuman and Borzhom in the government of 
Tiflis. 

Manufacturing industry is confined to a few articles and 
commodities, such as cement, tea, tin cans (for oil), cotton goods, 
oil refineries, tobacco factories, Hour-mills, silk-winding mills 
(especially at Shusha and Jebrail in the south of Klisavetpol), 
distilleries and breweries. On the other hand, the domestic in¬ 
dustries arc extensively carried on and exhibit a high degree of 
technical skill and artistic taste. Carpets (especially at Shusha), 
silk, cotton and woollen goods, felts and fur cloaks are made, 
and small arms in Daghestan and at Tiflis, Nukha and Sukhum- 
kaieb; silversmiUis’ work at Tiflis, Akhaltsikh and Kutais; 
potlert' at Elisavetpol and Shusha ; leather shoe-making at 
Alexandropol, Nukha, Elisavetpol, Shusha and Tiflis ; saddlery 
at Sukhiim-kaleh and Ochemchiri on the Blacfe Sea and at Terair- 
khan-shura in Daghestan ; and copper work at Derbent and 
Alcx.andropol. But industries of every description were most 
seriously crippled by the spirit of turbulence and disorder which 
manifested itself throughout Transcaucasia in the years 1904- 
i<)o6, accentuated as they were further by the outbreak of the 
long-rooted racial enmities between the Armenians and theTatars, 
especially at Baku in 1905. 

Commerce .—The exports through the Black Sea ports of 
Batum, Poti and Novo-rossiysk average in value a little over 
£10,000,000 annually, though showing a tendency to increase 
slightly. By far the most important commodity is petroleum, 
fully one-half of the total value. In addition large quantities are 
shipped at Baku direct for the Volga and the Transcaspian port 
of Krasnovodsk. The export that comes next in value is silk, 
and after it may be named wheat, barley, manganese ore, maize, 
wool, oilcake, carpets, rye, oats, liquorice and timber. The 
import trade reaches nothing like the same value, and what there 
is is confined almost entirely to Batum. The annual average 
value may be put at not quite £2,000,ooo,machinery and tin-plate 
being a long way the most important items. There is further a 
small transit trade through Transcaucasia from Persia to the 
value of less than half a million sterling annually, and chiefly in 
carpets, cocoons and silk, wool, rice and boxwood ; and further 
a sea-borne trade between Persia and Ciaucasian ports (Baku 
and Petrovsk) to the value of over 14 millions sterling in 
all. The very extensive internal trade with Russia can only be 
mentioned. 

Railways .—The principal approach to Caucasia from Russia by 
rail is the line that nins from Rostov-on-Don to Vladikavkaz at 
the foot of the central Caucasus range. Thence, or rather from 
the junction of Beslan, 74 m. north of \'ladikavkaz, the main line 
proceeds east to Petrovsk on the Caspian, and from Petrovsk 
skirts the shore southwards as far as Baku, the distance from 
Vlaflikavkaz to Baku being 414 m. Tliis railway, together with 
the driving roads over the Caucasus mountains via the Mamison 
pass (the Ossetic military road) and the Darial pass (the Georgian 
military road), and the route across the Black Sea to Poti or 
Batum are the chief means of communication between southern 
Russia and Transauicasia. Baku and Batum (also Poti) are 
connected by another main line, 560 m. long, which traverses 
the valleys of the Kura and the Rion, south of the Caucasus. 
From Tiflis, nearly midway on this last line, a railway proceeds 
south as far as Erivan (234 m.), with a branch to Kars (48 m.). 
The Erivan line is being continued into Persia, namely, to 
Tabriz via Julfa on the Aras. 

History .—To the ancient Greeks Caucasia, and the mighty 
range which dominates it, were a region of mystery and romance. 
It was there that they placed the scene of the sufferings of Prome¬ 
theus {vide Aeschylus, Prometheus Vinctus), and there, in the 
land of Colchis, which corresponds to the valley of the Rion, that 
they .sent the Argonauts to fetch the golden fleece. Outside the 
dornain of myth, the earliest connexion of the Greeks with that 
part of the world would appear to have been through the mari¬ 
time colonies, such as Dioscurias, which the Milesians founded on 
the Black Sea coast in the 7th century b.c. For more than 
two thousand years the most powerful state in Caucasia was that 
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of Georgia (j.t>.), the authentic history of which begins with its 
submission to Alexander the Great in 323 b.c. The southern 
portion of Transcaucasia fell during the ist century b.c. under 
the sway of Armenia, and with that country passed under the 
dominion of Rome, and so eventually of the Eastern empire. 
During the 3rd century a.d. Georgia and Armenia were invaded 
and in great part occupied by the Khazans, and then for more 
than a thousand years the mountain fastnesses of this border¬ 
land between Europe and Asia were the refuge, or the resting- 
place, of successive waves of migration, as people after people 
and trilje after tribe was compelled to give way to the pressure 
of stronger races harassing them in the rear. The Huns, for 
instance, and the Avars appeared in the 6th century, and the 
Mongols in the 13th. In the loth centuiy' bands of Varangians 
or Russified Scandinavians sailed out of the Volga and coasted 
along the Caspian until they had doubled the Apsheron peninsula, 
when they landed and captured Barda, the chief town of Caucasian 
Albania. 

But, apart from Georgia, historical interest in Caucasia centres 
in the long and persistent attempts which the Russians made 
to conquer it, and the heroic, though unavailing, resistance 
offered by the mountain races, more especially tlte Circassian 
and Lesghian tribes. Russian aggression began somewhat 
early in the 18th century, when Peter the Great, establishing 
his base at Astrakhan on the Volga, and using the Caspian for 
bringing up supplies and munitions of war, captured Derbent 
from the Persians in 1722, and Baku in the following year. 
But these conquests, with others made at the expense of Persia, 
were restored to the latter power after Peter's death, a dozen 
years later. At that period the Georgians were divided into 
various petty principalities, the chief of which were Imeretia 
and Georgia (Kharthlia), owing at times a more or less shadowy 
allegiance to the sultan of the Ottoman Turks at Constantinople. 
In 1770, during the course of a war between Russia and Turkey, 
the Russians crossed over the Caucasus and as.si.sted the Imere- 
tians to resist the Turks, and from the time of the ensuing peace 
of Kuchuk-kainarji the Georgian principalities looked to their 
powerful northern neighbour as their protector against the 
southern aggressors the Turks. In 1783 Gqprge XIII., prince of 
Georgia and Mingrelia, formally put himself under the suzerainty 
of Russia, and after his death Georgia was converted (1801) 
into a Russian province. The same fate overtook Imeretia nine 
years later. Meanwhile the Russians had also subdued the 
Ossetes (1802) and the Lesghian tribes (1803) of the middle 
Cauaisus. By the peace of (iuli.stan in 1813 Persia ceded to 
Russia several districts in eastern Caucasia, from Lenkoran 
northwards to Derbent. Neverthele.ss the mountain tribes who 
inhabited the higher parts of the Caucasus were still independent, 
and their subjugation cost Russia a sustained effort of thirty 
years, during the course of which her military commanders were 
more than once brought almost to the point of despair by the 
tenacity, the devotion and the adi'oitness and daring which the 
mountaineers displayed in a harassing guerilla warfare. The 
animating spirit of their resistance was Shamyl (Samuel), a 
chief and priest of the Lesghians, who, a Mahommedan, pro¬ 
claimed a “ holy war ” against the “ infidel ” aggressors. At 
first the Russians were able to continue their policy of conquest 
and annexation without serious check. After acquiring the 
northern edge of the Armenian plateau, partly from Persia in 
1828 and partly from Turkey in 1829, Russia crushed a rising 
which had broken out in the Caspian coast districts of Daghestan 
on the north of the Caucasus. This took place during the years 
1831-1832. The next seven years were occupied with the sub¬ 
jugation of the Abkhasians along the Black Sea coast, and of 
other Circassian tribes in the west. Meanwhile Shamyl had 
roused the Lesghian tribes farther cast and begun his twenty 
years’ struggle for freedom, a struggle which called forth the 
sympathy and admiration of nearly the whole of Europe. More 
than once he escaped, in a manner that seemed little short of 
marvellous, out of the hands of the Russians when they held him 
closely invested in some mountain fastness, as at Himry in 1831, 
at Akhulgo in 1839, and again at the same stronghold in 1849. 
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TTie general who at last broke the back of the long opposition of 
the prophet-chief of the Lesghinns was Prince Baryatinsky, who 
after three years of strenuous warfare succeeded in capturing 
Shamyl’s stronghold of Wedon, and then in surrounding that 
chieftain himself on the inaccessible rocky platform of Gunib 
in the heart of Daghestan. There the hitherto indomitable 
champion of Caucasian independence was forced to surrender to 
the Russians on the 6th of Septeralx-r 1850. Nevertheless the 
spirit of resistance in these stubborn mountaineers was not finally 
broken until 1864, when the Russians event nally stifled all op¬ 
position in the difficult valleys and glens of the western Caucasus. 
Hut this was followed, during the next fourteen years, by the 
wholesale emigration of thousands upon thousands of Circassians, 
who souglit an asylum in Turkisli lorritoia', leaving their native 
region almost uninliabited and desolate, a condition from which 
it iias not recovered even at the present day. During the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877-78 the self-exiled Circassians and other 
Caucasian mountaineers, supported by a force of 14,000 Turks, 
made a determined attempt to wrest their native glens from the 
power of Russia ; hut, after suffering a severe defeat at the hands 
of General Alkhazov. the Turks withdrew, and were accompanied 
by some ,?o,ooo Abkhasians, who settled in Asia Minor. A few 
months later the brsghiiins in Daghestan, who had risen in 
revolt, were deleated and their countrv' once more reduced to 
ohediencc. By the ensuing peace of Adrianople, Ru.ssia still 
further enlarged her Transcaucasian territories Ity the aci.|ui.sitinn 
of the districts of Kars, Hatum and Ardahan. Alter a peaceful 
period of a quarter of a ecnturv the Armenian subjects of 
Russia in Transcaucasia were filled wllh bilterness and discontent 
Iw the confiscatinn ol the prnperties of their national ((jregorian) 
ehnreli by the Russian treasury. Nor were their leclings more 
than half allayed by the arrangement which made their ecclesias¬ 
tics salaried officers of the Ru.ssian state. 'J'his ferment of unrest, 
which was provokcil in the years igo3-iqo4, was exacerljatcd 
in the winters that followed by the renewed outbreak of the 
century-long rarial lend between the Tatars and the Armenians at 
Baku and other places. In fact, nearly the whole of the region 
between the (’aueasus and the I’erso-Turkish frontier on the 
south, from the Caspiiin Sea on the one side to the Black Sea on 
the other, was embroiled in a civil war of the most sanguinary 
and ruthless character, the inveterate rarial animosilies of the 
combatants being in both cases inflamed by religious fanaticism, 
('omplcte anarchy prevailed nt the worst centres of disorder, as 
Baku and Hatum, the imperial autliorities being more powerle.ss 
to preserve even the semblance of order than they were in the 
interior of Russia. Many of the oil wells at Baku were burned, 
and massacres took place at that town, at Shusha, at ICrivan, 
at Tiflis, at Batum, at Jebrail and at other places. An end was 
put to these disorders only by the mutual agreement of the two 
contestants, alike horrified and exhausted by the fierce outburst 
of passion, in September rqoi;. (J. T. He.) 

CAUCASUS, a mountain range of Asia, wholly within the 
Ru.ssian empire, stretcliing north-west to south-east from the 
Strait of Kerch (between the Black Sea and Sea of Azov) to the 
Gaspian Sea, over a length of 000 m., with a breadth varying 
from 30 to 140 m. In its general character and conformation the 
Caucasus presents a closer analogy with the I’yrcnees than with 
the Alps. Its general uniformity of direction, its comparatively 
narrow width, and its well-defined limits towards lioth south and 
north are all features which it has in common with the former. 
The ran^e of the Caueasus, like that of the Pyrenees, maintains 
for eonsiderable distances a high average elevation, and is not 
cleft by deep trenches, lorming natural passes across the range, 
such as are common in the Alps. In both ranges, too, some of the 
highest summits stand on spurs of the main range, not on the 
main range itself; as Mont Perdu and Maladetta lie south of the 
main backbone of the l^HCfnecs, so Mount Elbruz and Kasbek, 
Dykh-tau, Koshtan-tau, Janga-tau and Shkara—all amongst 
the loftic.sl peak.s of the Caucasus—stand on a sul'isidiary range 
north of the principal range or on spurs connecting the two. On 
the other hand, it is interesting to compare the arrangement of 
the drainage waters of the Caucasus with tliose of the Alps. In 


both orographieal systems the prineipa] rivers start nearly all 
together from a central nucleus, and in both cases they radiate 
to opposite quarters of the compa.ss ; but whereas in the Alps 
the Rhone and the Rhine, flowing south-west and north-east 
respectively, follow longitudinal valleys, and the Aar and the 
Ticino, flowing north-west and south-east respectively, follow 
transverse valleys, in the Caucasus the streams which flow 
south-west and north-east, namely, the headwaters of the 
Rion and the Terek, travel along transverse valleys, and 
those of the Kura and the Kuban, flowing south east and 
north-west respectively, traverse longitudinal vuUeys. For 
purposes of desrripti(jn it is convenient to consider the range 
in four sections, a western, a middle with two subsections, and 
an eastern. 

I. Western ('.aijc-asu.s. This section, extending from the 
.Strait of Kerch lo Mount Elbruz in 42" 40' E., is over 420 m. 
long, and runs parallel to the north-ea.sl coast of the Black Sea 
and at only a short distance from it. Between the main range 
and the sea there intervene at least two parallel ranges separated 
I)y deep glens, and beliind it a third subsidiary parallel range, 
likewise separated by a deep trougli-like valley, and known as 
the Bokovoi Khrelxit. All tliose ranges are shorn through tran.s- 
viTsely liy numerous glens and gorges, and, the rainfall lieing 
heavy anrl Ihe exposure favourable, they are densely clothed 
with vegetation. Many of the spurs or broken segments of ranges 
thus farmed abut steeply upon the Black Sea, so that thi.s 
littoral region is on tiie whole very rugged and not readily 
accessible, especially as the general elevations are considerable. 
The .seaward flanking ranges run up to 4000 fl. and more, and in 
many places shoot out cliffs which oi'crhang the coast some 
2000-3000 ft. sheer, while the main range gradually ascends to 
10,000-12,000 ft. as it advances eastwarils, the principal peaks 
being J''isht (8040 ft.), O.shten (0210 ft.), Shuguz (10,640 ft.), and 
Psysh (12,425 It.). And whereas tlie main range is built up of 
hard eruptive nr crystalline rocks, the subsidiary chains are 
composed of softer (Cretaceous and Tertiary) laminated forma¬ 
tions, which easily become disinU'grated and dislocated. Tlie 
snow-line runs here at about qooo ft. on the loftiest summits, and 
east of Oshten the crest of the main range is capped with 
perpetual snow and carries many hanging glaciers, while larger 
glaciers creep down the principal valleys. 'The [lasses lie at 
relatively great altitudes and are few in number, so that 
although the norlhern versants of Ihc various ranges all have 
a tolerably gentle slope, communication between tlie Black 
Sea and the valley of the Kulxin, and the low sleppe country 
beyond, is the reverse of easy. 'I'he more important passes, 
proceeding from west to east, are Psbekh (5435 ft.) wesi of 
Oshicn, and Shetlib (6060 ft.) east of Oshten, Pseashka 
(6880 ft.) east of Shuguz, Sanchar (7090 fl.) west of Psysh; 
and lietween the last-named mountain and Elbruz, facilitating 
communication between Sukhum-Kaleh (and Ihe coast as 
far as I'oti) and the upper valley of the Kuban, are tlie 
passes of Marukh (13,500 ft.), Klukhor (9450 ft.) and Nakhar 
(9615 ft.). 

Flora. —'file southern exposure of this littoral region, tlie 
shelter afforded against the bitter winds of the nortli by the 
lofty Caucasus range, and the copious rainfall all combine to 
foster a luxuriant and abundant vegetation. The most dis¬ 
tinguishing feature of the flora of this region is the predominance 
of arborescent growths ; forests cover in fact 56 % of the area, 
and arc not only dense but laced together with climbing and 
twining plants. The commonest species of trees are such as 
grow in central Europe, namely, ash, fir, pine, Ixech, acacia, 
maple, birch, box, chestnut, laurel, holm-oak, poplar, elm, lime, 
yew, elder, willow, oak. The common box is especially prevalent, 
but the preponderating species are Conijerae, including the 
Caucasian species Pinus halepensis and P. insinnis. The com¬ 
monest firs are Abies nordmannia and A. orienialis. There are 
two native oaks, Quercus ponlirus and Q. sessiliflora. A great 
variety of shrulis grow on these slopes of the western Caucasus, 
chiefly the following species, seversd of which are indigenous— 
Rhododendron ponticum, Azalea pontica, Arisloidia maqui, Agaz/e 
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lericana, Cepkedaria tatariea, Coioneaster pyracantha, Citrus 
rantium, IHospyros ebenum, Ficus carica, lllicium anisatum, 
pistrum caucasicum, Puniea granatum, Philadelphus coronarius, 
irus salicifolia, Rhus cotinus and six species of Viburnum. 
[uatic plants thrive excellently and occur in great variety, 
le following purely Caucasian species also grow on the coast— 
e species of spearwort, three of saxifrage, Aster caucasiea, 
bscorea caucasica, Echinops raddeanus, Hedera calehica, Uelle- 
'us caucasica and Peucedanum caucasicum. Here too are 
jnd many of the more beautiful open-air flowering plants of 
.shrubby character, e.g. magnolia, azalea, camellia, begonia 
d paulownia. Among the cultivated trees and shrubs the 
jst valuable economically are the vine, peach, pomegranate, 
, olive (up to 1500 ft. above sea-level), chestnut, apricot, apple, 
ar, plum, cherry, melon, tea (on the coast between Sukhum- 
ileh and Batum), maize (yielding the staple food of the inhabi- 
tits), wheat (up to 6000 ft.), potatoes, peas, currants, cotton, 
:e, colza and tobacco. Before the Russian conquest the native 
labitants of this region were Kabardians, t!ircassians(Adigheh) 
d Abkhasians, also a Circassian race. But half a million of 
ese people being Mahommedans, and refusiriglttu submit to 


between 1864 and 1878, and the country where tl»y had liwd 
remained for the most part unoccupied until after the beginning 
of the aoth century. 'I'hcn, however, the Russian government 
held out inducements to settlers, and these have been responded 
to by Russians, Greeks, Armenians and Rumanians, but the 
process of lepeopling the long deserted territory is slow and 
difficult. The coast-line is remarkably regular, there being no 
deep bays and few seaports. The best accommodation that 
these latter afford consists of more or less open roadsteads, e.g. 
Novo-rossiysk, Gelenjik, Anapa, Sukhum-Kaleh, Poti and 
Batum. Along the coast a string of summer bathing resorts is 
springing up similar to those that dot the south-east coast of 
the Crimea. The most promising of these little seaside places 
are Anapa, Gelenjik and Gagry. 

2. Middle Caucasus: (a) Western Half. —^This sub-section, 
with a length of zoo m., reaches from Mount Elbruz to Kasbek 
and the Fa.ss of Darial. It contains the loftiest summits of the 
entire range, fully a dozen exceeding Mont Blanc in altitude (see 
table below). 


In addition to the peaks enumerated in the table, the lollowii^ 
— rT^f - - also oxist between ]^lbru2 and Kasbek ail exceeding 13.000 ft. in 

B yoke of Christian Russia, emigrated into Turkish territory I altitude: Dong-oseughi, 14,205 it. ; Kurmychi, ft. ; IJllu- 

kara-tau, 14,070ft.: Jailyk, 17.780 ft.[ 

List of Peaks in the we.'.l cnilral Cinirasns, with /heir iil/i/n/les, names and dates of mountatneers Sarilcol-bashi, 1^,005 It.; Dumala-tau, 

who have rlimhed them. lA.y.SO : Siigan-tau, J4.730 ft.| 

Tiutiu-bashi, i4.5tK> ft.; Nuamkuam, 
1 . 107.3 it.; Zurungal. 1.3.915 ft.; 
Mala-tail, 14.950 ft.; Tiutiun-tau, 
15,115 it,; Khrumkol-tau, 14.0.5.3 ft.; 
Bubis-khokh, 14.500 ft.; C.iulchi, 
14,680 ft.; Doppakli, 14,240 ft.; Nak- 
luishbita-khokli, 14,405 ft.; Shan- 
khokh, 14,3.35 it.: Misiiirglii-tau (W. 
peak), 10,410 ft.; Fytnaigyn-tau, 
13,790 ft.; Gezeh-tau, 14,140 ft.; and 
Jtaltber, 14,460 ft. 

The crest of the main range runs 
continuously at an altitude exceed¬ 
ing 10,000 ft., but even it is surpassed 
in elevation by the secondary range 
to the north, the Bokovoi Khrebet. 
These two ranges are connected by 
more than half a dozen short trans¬ 
verse spurs or necks, enclosing as 
many cirques or high cauldron glens. 
Besides the Bokovoi Khrebet several 
other short subsidiary ranges branch 
off from the main range at acute 
angles, lifting up high montane glens 
between them ; for instance, the two 
ranges in Svanetia, which divide, the 
one the river (glen) Ingur from the 
river (glen) Tskhenis-Tskhali, and the 
other the rii^er (glen) Tskhenis- 
Tskhali from the rivers (glens) 
Lechkhumand Racha. Down all these 
glens glacier streams descend, until 
they find an opportunity to pierce 
through the flunking ranges, which 
they do in deep and picturesque 
gorges, and then race down the 
northern slopes of tlie mountains to 
enter the Terek or the Kuban, or 
down the southern versant to join 
the Rion or the Kura. Amongst all 
these high glens there is a remark¬ 
able absence of lakes and waterfalls ; 
nor are there down in the lower 
valleys at the foot of the mountains, 
as one would naturally expect in a 
region so extensively glaciated, any 
sheets of water corresponding to the 
Swiss lakes. In tliis section of the 
Caucasus the loftiest peaks do not 


Name of Peak. 

Altitude 
in Fefft. 

By whom ascended. 

Dale. 

Mliruz. 1£. puak 

’8,345 

1 >. W. Ki wliiield, A. VV. Moore and C. Tucker 

iHr>8 

Elbruz, W. pt'.'ik 

’ 8 „t 05 

F. C. Giovi’, H. Walker and F. Gardiner 

1874 

C. I>. Woolley 

i88g 

)oiiguz-orun .... 

l.J.OOO 

G. Mcrzbachcr and L. Purtscheller 

i8qo 

I>onkin and 11 . Fox 

t8H8 



Helblmg, Kcichert and Welier 

1903 

hidvicr. 


J’ jckcT, W. R. Rickmers, Schcck and Wigner 

1903 

.(•dusht tau .... 

12,^Sc> 

Schuster and Wigner 

1903 

Icvai. 


Schuster and Wigner 

2903 

..akra-tau. 

T2,1K5 

kolleston and T.ong«itaff 

3903 

Jshfja. N.E. pfalt . 

T 5..^OO 

Cockin 

2888 

Ishba, S.W. iMJdk . 

15.410 

Holbling, Kchulze, Iteichcrt, Schuster and 

1903 

Ishba, both peaks . 

Weber 

Dislel, Leiichs and T’fann 

1903 

ultran kol-baMhi . 


(irove, Walker and Gardiner 

1874 

lak. 


Collar. Solly and Newniarcli 

1894 

rulba. 

J 2 , 5 <)(» 

J'-reshficld 

,887 

alynan-tidbiu .... 

l 4 , 7 ‘>o 

Cockin and II. W. J folder 

1888 

hikildi-tau .... 


llelbling, Rfidierl, Schulze and Weber 

19 'M 

Wicdukh. 

14.010 

DLstel, 1 .curbs and Pfunn 

1903 

mu’taii chaiia.. 

13,800 

Rolleston and Longstaff 

jyo 3 

tdvi-sii-baslu .... 

* 4.335 

Holder, Cockin and Woolley 

1896 

uliu knl-bablii .... 

> 3 .‘^70 

Werzliuchei and I'urthchcUer 

1890 

‘ikhtfiiRfii. 

15.’35 

RolU'ston and Loiigstaff 

19«3 

restola. 


r. T. Dent and Donkin 

1886 

etnuld. 

15.920 

Frcshlield 

1887 

Merzbacher and Purtscheller 

1890 

kdbih or Katuyn-tau . 

10,295 

1 loldcr and Woolley 

1888 

anga-tau, E. peak 

10.525 

Cockin 

t8K8 

Merzbacher and l^urtschcllcr 

1890 

anga-tau, E. and W. 
peaks . 

W. peak, 

Hoildiag, Reichert, Schulze and Weber 

1903 

likara. 

17.04U 

Cockin 

1888 

kilama. 

14.855 

Woolley 

1889 



V. Sella 

1888 

>vkh“tau 

17.0S0 

Cockin, Holder and Woolley 

1888 

Cushtan'tau ^ . 

16.875 

Woollev 

1888 

li.sUirKhi*tau, E. peak 

10.350 

Woolley 

i88g 

wibodu . 

14,170 

Dent and Woolley 

1895 

"sikhvarga, E. peak . 

13.575 

V. Sella 

1890 

,, W. peak . 

13.575 

Holder and Cockin 

1890 

■Camgom-khokh or 

Hurdshula .... 

14.295 

Holder and Cockin 

1890 

idui-kbokh .... 

15.*75 

Holder and Cockin 

l8yo 

Vpli . 

Casbek. 

14,510 

V. Sella 

1896 

10.^5 

Frcshfiold, Moore and Tucker 

1868 


Woolley 

1889 

-- 

>; 

Merzbacher 

V. Sella 

1890 

1896 


l 5 .b 7 o 

Merzbacher 

1890 

4iila, N. peak .... 

13.045 

Frcshfield and Powell 

1889 


I .^.*55 

V. Sella 

1889 

^ila, S. peak .... 

13.105 

Merzbacher and Furtaoheller 

1890 

vhamkhakhi-khokh . 

14.065 

M. dc Dcchy 

1884 


Formerly the Koshtan-tau. 


> Formerly the Dykh-tau. 
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as a rule rise on the main range, but in many cases on the short 
spurs that link it with the Bokovoi Khrebet and other subsidiary 
ranges. 

" The central chain of the Caucasus,” writes Mr Douglas W. 
Freshfiehl,* " consists of a number of short parallel or curved horse¬ 
shoe ridges, crowned with rocky peaks and enclosing basins filled by 
the nivis of great glaciers. . . , On either side of the main chain 
the same succession is repeated, with one important difference. On 
the north the schists come first, sometimes rising into peaks and 
ridges in a state of ruin . . . but more often worn to rolling downs ; 
then the limestone range—writing-desk mountains that turn their 
steep fronts to the central snows ; lastly low Cretaceous foothills, 
that sink softly into the step]io. But on the south side the crystal¬ 
line rocks are succeeded by a broad belt of slates, as to the age of 
which the evidence is at pre.sent conflicting and the opinion of 
geologists divided. East of Adai-khokh, by what seems a strange 
freak of nature, the granitic [main] range is rent over and over again 
to its base by gorges, the watershed Iwing transferred to (he parallel 
chain of clay slates . . . which has followed it from the Black .Sea, 
attaining on its way the height of 13,400 ft. in the Laila, and limiting 
the great parallel basins of the Ition, liigur and Skenis Shall 
[=Tskhenis Tskhali] . . .” " At the base of the central core Of the 
chain spread (to the north) broad, smooth, grassy downs, the pastures 
of the Turk and the Ossete, , . , Their ridges attain to gooo to 
10,000 ft. They are composed of friable crvstalhne schists. . , . 
Beyond these schists rises a broken wall of limestone, cleft to the 
liase by gorges, through which flow the mountain torrents, and 
capped by jiale precipitous battlements, which face the central 
chain at a height of 11,000 to 12,000 ft. Beyond, again, lies a broad 
furrow, or ‘ longitudinal fold,” as geologists call it. parallel to the 
ridges, and then rises the last elevation, a b<*lt of low calcareous 
hills, on which, here and there among the wares of lieech forest, 
purple or blue with tiistaiice, a white chfl retains its local colour anil 
shines like a patch of fresh .snow. Beyond, once more beyond, 
spreads the Scythian steppe, not the dead level of Lombardy, but 
an expanse of long low modulations, which would be reckoned hills 
in onr home counties, seamed by long shining ribbons, which mark 
the courses of the tributaries of the Terek. . . . Southwards too. 
immediately under the snows, we find ' crystalline schists,' smooth 
grassy heights, separated by shallow trenches, which form the les.ser 
umlul.itions of the three basins, the dref Langcnktiihlhaler tmerilieiis 
of Dr Kadde. These basins or ' longitudinal folds ’ are enclosed on 
the south by the long high ridge of dark slates, which extends 
parallel to the crystalline (main] chain from the neighlHiurhood of 
Sukhum-Kalc to the Krestovaya Gora (pass of Darial], Behind this 
slate crest spreads a confused multitude of lulls, Jurassic and Cre¬ 
taceous in their formation. . . . Their outer edge, distant some 
30 to 40 m. from the snows, is marked by a limestone belt, lower and 
iess continuous than that on the north, which frames the gorges of 
the Rion, and rises in fhe Knamli (0352 It.) and Nakarala (4774 ft ) 
near Kutais, its best known elevations.” It may be added that, 
south of the central watershed, the strata, both Mesozoic and 
Palaeozoic, are compressed, crumpled, faulted and frequently over- 
folded, with their apices jwinting to the south. 

Glaciers .—As a rule the snow-line runs at 9500 to 10,000 ft. 
on the northern face and 1000 ft. higher on the southern face. 
It is estimated that there are in all over nine hundred glaciers 
in this section of the range, and although they often rival those 
of the Alps in size, they do not descend generally to surh low 
altitudes us the latter. The best-known are tlie Bezingi or IIllu, 
between Dykh-tau and Janga-tau, loj m. long, covering an 
area of 31 sq. in., and descending to 6535 ft. above sea-level ; 
Leksyr, situated south of Adyr-su-bashi, 7i m. long, 19 sq. m. 
in area, and creeping down to as low as 5690 ft., this being the 
lowest point to which any glacier descends on the south side of 
the range ; Tscya or Zea, descending 6 m. from the Adai-khokh 
to an altitude of 6730 ft. ; Karagom, from the same mountain, 
m. long, 14 sq. m. in area and reaching down to 5790 ft., 
the lowest on the north side; Dyevdorak or Devdorak, from 
Kasbek, 24 m. long, its lower end at 7530 ft.; Khaldch or Gcresho, 
4I in. long, from Shk#ra and Janga-tau ; Tuyber from Tctmild, 
64 m. long, area 21 .sq.m., and reaching down to 6565 ft.; Tsanner 
or Zanner, the .same length and the same area, but slopping short 
240 ft. higher, likewise given off by Tetnuld; while between that 
peak, Adish and Gestola originates the Adish or Lardkhat 
glacier, 5 m. long and terminating at 7450 ft. The total area 
covered by glaciers in the central Caueasus is estimated at 625 
to 650 sq. m., the longest being the Maliev on Kasbek, 36 m. 
long ; but according to the investigations of M. Kossikov several 

’ Exploration of the Caueasus (2nd ed., 1902), i. 30-31. 

“ Op. cit. i. 35-36. 


of the largest glaciers are shrinking or retreating, the Tseya 
at the rate of something like 40-45 ft. per annum. 

Passes. —It is in this section that the entire mountain system 
is narrowest, and here it is that (apart from the “ gate ” at 
Dcrbcnt close beside the Caspian) the principal means of com¬ 
munication exist between north and south, between the steppes 
of southern Russia and the highlands of Armenia and Asia Minor. 
These means of communication are the passes of Darial and 
Mamison. Over the former, which lies immediately east of 
Kasbek, runs the Georgian military road (made 1811-1864) 
from Vladikavkaz to Tiflis, cutting through the mountains by 
a gorge (8 m. long) of singular beauty, shut in by precipitous 
mountain walls nearly 6000 ft. high, and so narrow that there is 
only just room for the carriage-road and the brawling river 
Terek side by side. The pass by which this road crosses the 
main range, farther south, is known as the Krestovaya Gora 
(Mountain of the Cross) and lies 7805 ft. above sea-level. The 
Mamison Pass, over which runs the Ossetic military road (made 
passable for vehicles in 1889) from the Terek (below Vladikavkaz) 
to Kutais in the valley of the Rion, skirting the eastern foot of the 
Adai-khokh, at an altitude of 9270 ft. and is situated a little 
south of the main range. Scarce any of the remaining passes 
in this west-central region are better than mountain paths ; 
horses can traverse the, best of them only during a few weeks in 
the height of summer. They mostly range at altitudes of 9000- 
12,500 ft., and between the pass of Nakhar in the west and that 
of Mamison in the east there is not a .single pass below 10,000 ft. 
The best known in this section are the three Baksan passes of 
Chiper( 10,800 and 10,720 ft.), Bassa (9950 ft.) and Donguz-orun 
(10,490 ft.), south of Elbruz; those of Bccho (11,070 ft.), 
Akh-su (12,465 ft.), Bak (10,220 ft.), Adyr-su (12,305 ft.) and 
Bezingi (10,090 ft.), between Elbruz and I)ykh-tau; and those 
of Shari-vizk (11,560 ft.), Kdcna, I’asis-mta or Godivizk (i 1,270 
ft.), Shtulu-vizk (10,860 ft.), Fytnargyn (11,130 ft.), between 
Dykh-tau and Adai-khokh; the Bakh-fandak (9570 ft.), between 
Adai-khokh and Kasbek; and the two Karaul passes (n,68o 
and 11,270 ft.) and Gurdzi-vizk (10,970 ft.), connecting the valley 
of the IJrukh with that of the Rion. The most frequented pass 
in .Svanetia is that of Latpari (9260 ft.), situated in the first of the 
southern subsidiary ranges mentioned above, and thus conneet- 
ing the valley of the Ingur with the valley of the Tskhcnis-Tskhali. 

Flora. —In this section of the range again the southern slopes 
are clothed with vegetation of remarkable luxuriance and 
richness, more especially in the region of .Svanetia (42"-43'’ K.). 
Not only are the plants bigger than they grow in the Alps, hut 
the blossoms are more abundant. Here again forests of Coniferae 
predominate, especially on the northern and eastern slopes ; 
and the other distinguishing features of the flora are gigantic 
male ferns {Aspidium filix-mas), Paris incompleta (a member ot 
the Trilliaccac), Vitnea or tree-moss, box, holly (flex at/uifolium), 
Lilium manadelpkum and many of the familiar herbaceous 
plants which flower in English gardens, though here they grow 
to an altogether extraordinary size—“ monkshoods, Cephalaria, 
Mulgedia and groundsels, among which men on horseback might 
play at hide and seek without stooping” (E. Eevier). Other 
prominent species are Campanula, Pyrethrum, aconite, Cepha'elis, 
speedwell, Alchemilla sericea, Ceniaurea macrocephala, Primula 
grandis and a species of primrose. And the great height (13,000 
ft.) at which the flowering plants blossom is not less remarkable 
than the. great beauty and abundance of the flowers. Species 
which grow on both the northern and the southern slopes 
ascend 2000 ft. higher on the latter than on the former. Walnuts 
grow up to an altitude of 5400 ft., the vine and mulberry up to 
3250 ft., the lime and ash to 4000 ft. The forests extend to the 
upper end of the limestone gorges. Above that the crystalline 
schists are bare of tree vegetationi The upper limit of arborescent 
vegetation is considered to run at 7000-7500 ft., of shrubs such 
as rhododendrons at 8500 ft., and of pasture-lands up to 9000 ft. 
The principal cultivated varieties of plants in this section are 
wheat, rye, oats, barley, beans, millet and tobacco. 

3. Mioole Caucasus : (b) Eastern Part. —In this sub-section, 
which stretches from Kasbek and the Darial gorge eastwards to 
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the Baba-dagh in 48" 25' E., a distance of 230 m., the Caucasus 
attains its greatest breadth. For the whole of that distance the 
main range keeps at an average elevation of 10,000 ft., though 
the peaks in many instances tower up 2000 to nearly 5000 ft. 
higher, the altitudes increasing towards the east. As the main 
range approaches the Caspian its granite core gradually di.sappears, 
giving place to Palaeozoic schists, which spread down both the 
northern and the southern slopes. The glaciers too decrease in 
the same proportion both in magnitude and in extent. Here the 
principal peaks, again found for the most part on the spurs and 
subsidiary ranges, are the Tsmiakoni-khokh (13,570 ft.), Shan-tau 
(14..S30 ft.), Kidenais-magali(i 3 ,K 4 o ft.), /alga-khokh(i2,645ft.), 
Zikari (12,565 ft.), Chouklii (12,110 ft), Julti-dagh (12,430 ft.), 
Alakhun-dagh (12,6go ft.) and Maghi-dagh (12,445 ft.). On the 
main range itself stand Borbalo (10,175 ft.), Shavi-kildeh 
02,325 ft.), Murov (11,110 ft), Ansal (11,740 ft.), Ginor -roso 
(11,120 ft), while farther east come Trfan-dagh (13,765 ft.) and 
Uaz-arrlvu/. or Kichen (14.727 ft.). In the same direction, V>ut 
again outside the main range, lie .Shah-dagh (13,1755 ft.),Shalbuz 
(13,675 ft) and Malkamud (12,750 ft.). 

lint the most noteworthy feature of this section is the broad 
highland ri’f’ion of Dagkrstan, which flanks the main range on the 
north, and sinks down both eastwards to the Black Sea and 
northwards to the valley of the Terek. On the north-west this 
tugged highland region is well defined by the distinctive trans¬ 
verse ridge of Andi, which to the east of Kasbek strikes off from 
the Caucasus range almost at right angles. The rest of the 
Daghestan region consists of a series of roughly parallel folds, of 
Jurassic or Cretaceous age, ranging in altitudes from 7500 up to 
12,500 ft., separated from one another by deep gorge-like river 
glens which cut it up into a number of arid, treeless plateaus 
which have something of the appearance of independent ranges, 
or rather elongated tablelands of a mountainous character. 
The most prominent of tliese tablelands is Bash-lam, which 
stretches east and west between the Chanti Argun and the 
Andian Koisu, Ixith tributaries of the 'J'erek. Upon it rise the 
conspicuous peaks of Tebulos-mta (14,775 ff-). Tugo-mta 
(>3.795 ft.). Komito-tavi or Kachu (14,010 ft.), Donos-mta 
(13,560 ft.), Diklos-mta (13,740 ft.), Kvavlos-mta or Kolos-mta 
(13,080 ft.), Motshekh-tsferi (13,140 ft.) and Galavanas-tsferi 
(13,260 ft.). Farther east come the Bogus tableland, stretching 
from south-south-west to east-north-east between the Andian 
Koisu and (he Avarian Koisu and rising to over 13,400 ft. in 
several ijcaks, c.g. Antsliovala(13,440 ft.),Botshnkh-mecr(i3,5r5 
ft.), Kosara-ku (13420 ft.) luid Addala-shuogchol-meiir (13,580 
ft.); and the Dyulty tableland, reaching 12,400 ft. between the 
Kara Koisu and the Kazikumitkh Koisu. On some of these 
peaks again there is a considerable amount of glacktion, more 
particularly on the slopes of Diklos-mta, where the glaciers 
descend to 7700 ft. on the north side and to 8350 ft. on the 
south side. In this section of the Caucasus the passes run 
somewhat lower than those between Elbruz and Kasbek, though 
still at appreciable heights, fully equal to those that lead up 
from the Black Sea to the valley of the Kuban in the western 
section of the range. The best known are the Krestovaya Cora 
(7805 ft.) on the Georgian military road, south of Darial ; Kodor 
(0300 ft.) and Satskheni, leading up from Telav in the upper 
valley of the Alazan ; and Gudur (10,120 ft.) and Salavat 
(9280 ft.), carrying the Akhly military road from the valley of 
the Samur up past the Shah-dagh and the Bazar-dyusi to the 
I'alley of the Alazan. 

The flora of this section bears a general resemblance to that 
farther west. Ample details will be found in Dr G. Radde’s 
(1831-IQ03) monographs on Daghestan, quoted at the end of 
the present artide. 

4. The Eastern SEcrioN of the Caucasus gradually dies 
away east of Baba-dagh (11,930 ft.) towards the Caspian, 
terminating finally in the peninsula of Apsheron. It is, however, 
continued under the waters of the Caspian, as stated in the 
article on that sea, and reappears on its eastern side in the 
Kopet-dagh, which .skirts the north-east frontier of Persia. In 
this section of the Caucasus no peak exceeds 9000 ft. in altitude 
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and the crest of the main range retains no snow. The most 
frequented pass, that of Alty-agach, necessitates a climb of not 
more than 4355 ft. 

Slopes of kange .—Between the northern and the southern 
sides of the range there is quite as great a difference in climate, 
productions and scenery as there is between the Swi.ss and the 
Italian sides of the Alps. In the south-western valleys and on the 
south-western slopes of the Caucasus, where a heavy rainfall is 
combined with a warm temperature, magnificent forests clothe 
the mountain-sides and dip their skirts into Uic waters of the 
Black Sea. There not only the littoral from (say)Sukhum-Kaleh 
to Butum but the inland parts of the basin of the Rion will 
bear comparison with any of the provinces of Italy in point of fer¬ 
tility, and in richness and variety of products. But farther 
inland, upon proceeding eastwiu-ds towards Tiflis, a great change 
becomes noticeable on the other side of the transverse ridge of 
the Suram or Meskes mountains. Arid upland plains and 
parched hillsides take the place of the rich verdure and luxuriant 
arborescent growth of Imeretia, Svanetia and Mingrelia, the 
districts which occupy the valleys of the Ingiir and Rion and the 
tributaries of the latter. A very similar change likewise becomes 
noticeable in the higher regions of the Caucasus Mountains 
upon proceeding north of the pass of Mamison, which separates 
the headwaters of the Rion from those of 1 he Ardon, an important 
tril)ulary of the 'J'erek. The valleys of the tw'O streams last 
mentioned, and of others that flow in the same direction, are 
almost wholly flestilute of trees, but where the hare rock does 
not prevail, tlie mountain slopes are carpeted with grass. F'resh- 
field's description of the valley of the 'Terek alxwe Kasbek will 
apply pretty generally to all the vallej’s that descend on that 
face of the range; “ treeless valleys, bold rocks, slopes of 
forliidding steepness (even to eyes accustomed to those of the 
Alps), and slonelmilt \'illagcs, scarcely distinguishable from the 
neighbouring erags.” But, austere and unattractive though 
these valleys are, the same epithets cannot lie applied to the 
deep gorges by which in most eases the streams make their 
escape through the northern subsidiary range. These defiles are 
declared to be superior in grandeur to anything of the kind in 
the Alps. That of Darial (the 'Terek) is fairly well known, but 
those of the Cherek and the Urukh, farther west, are stated to 
bn still more magnificent. And not only do the .snow-clad 
ranges and the ice-panoplied peaks wliich tower up above them 
surpass the loftiest summits of tire Alps in altitude; they also 
in many cases excel them in boldnes.s and picturesqueness of 
outline, and equal the most difficult of them in steepness and 
relative inaccessibih'ty. 

Hydrography .—Nearly all the larger rivers of Caucasia have 
their sources in the central parts of the t'jiucasus range. The 
short, steep, torrential streams of Mdzimta, Pzou, Bzyb and 
Kodor drain the country west of Elbruz. The Ingur, Tskhenis- 
Tskhali, Rion and its tributaries (c.g. the Kvirila) are longer, but 
also in part torrential; they drain the great glacier region 
between Elbruz and Kasbek. The Rion is the Phasis of the 
ancients and flows through the classic land of Colchi.s, a.ssociated 
with the legends of Medea and the Argonauts. The Dyakhva 
and Aragva, tributarie,s of the Kura, carry off the, waters of 
the main range south of Kasbek, and other tributaries, such as 
the Vora and the Alazan, collect the surplus drainage of the 
main Caucasus range farther cast. The other large river of this 
region, the Aras, lias its sources, not in the Caucasus range, hut 
on the Armenian highlands a long way south-west of Ararat. 
The rivers which go down from the central Caucasus northwards 
have considerably longer courses than those on the south side 
of the range, partly as a con.sequence of the gentler versant and 
partly also because of the great distances to which the steppes 
extend across which they make their way to the sea. The most 
important of these are the Kuban and the Terek ; but it is the 
latter that picks up most of the streams which have their sources 
among the central glaciers, e.g. the Malka, Baksan, Chegem, 
Cherek, Urukh, Ardon, all confined to deep narrow glens until 
they quit the mountains. 'The Kuma, which alone pursues an 
independent course through the steppes, farther north than the 
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Terek, has its sources, not in the main ranges of the Caucasus, 
but in an outlying group of mountains near Pyatigorsk, the 
higiK'st summit of which, Pesh-tau, does not exceed 4600 ft. 
B(it its waters become absorbed in the sands of the desert 
steppes before they reach the Caspian. Of the streams that 
can-e into chequers the elevated plateau or highland region of 
Di^hestan four are known by the common name of the Koisu, 
being distinguished inter se as the Andian Koisu, the Avarian 
Koisu, the Kura Koisu and the Kazikumukh Koisu, which all 
unite to form the Sulak. The only other stream deserving of 
mention in this province is the Samur. Both rivers discharge 
their waters into the Caspian ; as also docs the Zumgail, a small 
stream which drains the eastern extremity of the Caucasus 
range in the government of Baku. 

Volcanic Evidences. —Ancient, but now extinct, volcanic 
upheavals are pretty common at the intersections of the main 
range with the transverse ranges ; of these the most noteworthy 
are Elbruz and Kasbek. The town of Shemakha, near the eastern 
end of the system, was the scene of volcanic outbreaks as late 
as iStjg, 1872 and iqoz ; while in the adjacent peninsula of 
Apsheron mud volcanoes exist in large numbers. All along the 
northern foot of the system hot mineral springs gush out at 
various places, such as Pyatigorsk, Zht'lesnovoclsk, EsscnUiki 
and Kislovodsk; and the series is continued along the north¬ 
eastern foot of the highlands of DaghesUin, c.g. Isti-su, Eski- 
endery, Akhta. In this connexion it may also he mentioned 
that similar evidences of volcanic activity characterize the 
northern border of the Armenian highlands on the southern 
side of the Rion-Kura depression, in the mountains of Aranit, 
Alagfiz, Akmangan, Samsar, Godoreby, Great and Little Ahull, 
and in the mineral springs of Borzhom, Abltas-tuman, SlejHzov, 
Mikhiiilov.sk and Tiflis. (j. t. Bk. j P. A. K.) 

Getiloffy. The general structure of the Caucasus is comparatively 
simple. Th(‘ strata are folded so as to form a fan. In the centre of 
the* fan lies a band of cryslalline rocks winch disaj>])ears towards 
the ciist. Beneath it. on lioth sides. (he stronglv loldcd 

Palaeozoic and Jurassic schists. On the norllicrn flank the lolded 
lieds are followed hy a zone of Jurassic and Ch-etaceous hods which 
rapidly assume a gentle inclination towards tin* plain. On the .south 
the corresponding zone is affected by numerous secondary folds 
which involve the Sannatian or Upper Mioci-ne <U‘posits. In the 
eastern part ol the chain the structuie is somewhat iiiudiiied. 'the 
crystalline baud is lost. The iioiiheni Mesozoic zone is very much 
broader, and is throw n into sinqde folds like those of th(‘ Jura. The 
southeiTi Ttlosozoic zone is absent, and the Palaeozoic zone sinks 
abruptly in a series of taulte<l steps to the plain of the Kura, lieneath 
which no doubt the continuation of the Mesozoic zone is concealed. 

The geological seciuence begins with the granite and schist.s ol the 
central zont‘, which torin a band exteniUng from Fisht on the west 
to a ])Oint some distance beyond Kasbek on tin* east. Then follow 
the Palaeozoic schists and slates. Fossils are exlremety rare in 
these beds; JJuihntrcf>his has long been known, and doubtful traces 
of Calanxitcs and ferns have been found, but it was not until 18117 
that undoubted Palaeozoic fossils were obtained. They appear to 
indicate a Devonian age. TTpon the I’alaeozoic Ivds rest a series of 
Mesozoic deposits, hegituiing with the Lias and ending with the 
Upper Cretaceous. ‘Whether the siTies is continuous or not is a 
matter of controversy. F. J^ewmson-Lebsing states that there is a 
more* or loss marked discordance betw’een the T.ias and the Upper 
Jurassic and between the latter and the Cretaceous; E. Fournier 


north arc nearly horizontal but on the south arc in part included in 
the folds—the Eocene and Mipcene bemg folded, while the later 
beds, though sometimes elevated, are not aflected by the folding. 
The final folding of the chain undoubtedly occurred at the close of 
the Miocene period. That there were earlier periods of folding is 
almost equally certain, but there is considerable difference ol opinion 
as to their dates. l*he difference m cliaracter ol the Jurassic beds 
on the two sides of the chain appcar.s to indicate that a ridge existed 



in that period. Tin* last ])hasc in the hi'dory of the Caucasus was 
marked by the growth of the great vuk*anoes of Elbruz and K.nsbcK, 
which stand u}>on the old rocks of tin* central zone, and by the 
outflow of sheets of Uva upon the sides of the chain. The rones 
themselves are comjiosed largely of acid atidesiles, but many ol the 
lavas are augilt‘ andesites and basalts. There seem to liave betm two 
I>eriods of eruption, and as sonic of the lavas have flowed over 
(,)iialernary gravels. Die latest outbursts must have Ihs'ii of very 
rerenf date. 

is’ear the northcni foot of the Caucasus, esjiecially in lh<‘ iiei 'h- 
bourliood ol the hot iniuera! springs of Pyatigorsk, a group ol hills 
of igneous roeks rises aliove the plain. They are laccolili's of trachytie 
rock, and raised the 'J’ertlary beds abovi- tlu*m in the form of blisters. 
SubHeipient denudation has nunoved the seilimcntary covering and 
exposed the Igneous core. (P. I, .A.) 

Biblioc.kai'HY. —Ot the older works the following are still useful : 
A. von Haxthausen, 1 utnskuukasui (z vols., l.eipzig. A. 

Petzhoidt, T>ef Kaukasus [i vols., Leipzig. i80#>-iHb7); M. G. von 
Thieliminn, in the Caiuasn^ {Kng. trails., 1 vols., London. 

1875) ; F. C^ Grove, The Frostv Caiu'a<ins {I.ondon. 1K75) ; G. Kadde, 
h'eiscn tm minf'relischeii Hochgebirge ('I’ilUs, 18(16) ati<I V*0t> Vortrugr 
utu'r den Kaukasus {(iotha, 1874) : ]•!. Favro, J\*eihcr£hmil^iBlogiefuc': 
dans la pariic icntrale de la ihainii du 1875) ; 

Balsevich, Simonovich and others, Mat. dh^aj^loE^.Kavkiiza 
{Tiflis, 1873 se<|.) ; O. Schneider, N aturmsssHschf^ccner^rage zur 
Kenntnis der Kaukasusldnder (Dresden. l Jl^i^cc, Trans¬ 

caucasia (Lotulon, 1878). The more important atirntigst the more 
recent books are D. W. Freshneld, EAploratnm e/ the Caucasus 
(2nd ed., i<)o2, 2 vols., London); A. F. Mummery, AJy Climbs in 
the Alps and Caucasus (Tvondon. 1805); U. Abich, Geologische 
iofsrhungen in den kaukasischen l.iindern (3 vols., Vienna, 1878' 
1887), Aus kaukasischen Ldndern (2 vols., Vienna, 1806), and “ Ver> 
gleiclieiidc Grundziigc dcs Kaukasus wic der armenischen und 
nordpersiscUctl Cebirge," in Acad. Sc. Sl~Pitersh. (scr. 6, 
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igoo); V. Sella and D. Vallino, Ncl Caucaso Ccntrale (Turin, i8go ); 
K, Koch. Der Kanknsus (Hcrlin, 1882) ; C. Phillipps Woolley, 
Savage Svanetia (2 v«iU., London. 1883); E. Levier. A travers le 
Caitcme (Paris, ed. 1905), especially valuable for l)otany ; G. Merz- 
bacIitT, A us den Nochregionen des Kaukasus (2 voN., Leipzig, 1901) ; 
A. I'lschcr, Zwei Kaukasische Uxpeditionen (Berne, 1891); K. 
Fournier. Dcss'yiptvm gMogiqne dii Caucase central (Marseill<*s. 
iSub); G. Radde, Reisen an aer pcysi<ich^russisrhen Greme, Talysih 
utid seine Rcwohner (Leipzig, i88('>). Die Fauna und Flora des sUdwest^ 
lichen Knspigebiets (Leipzig. 1886). Karahagh (Gotha, i8<jo), andAus 
den daghrstanischen Hochalpen (CJotha, 1887); and Count J. Zich> , 
Voyages au Caucase (2 vols,, Budapest, i8<)7). F. Ixjewinson-Lessing 
has an account of the geology of the disfrict along llie military roatl 
from Vladikavkaz to Tiflis in the Guide des F.xcursiotis du VIF 
Congri'S gM, internat. (St Petersburg. 1807). N. Y. Dinnik writes 
on the fauna in Bull, Soc. Impvriale des Naturalistes de M(m<m (igoi); 
J. Mourier on the folk-^tales in Contes el Icgendes du Caucase (t888) ; 
and on modern history G. Raumgarton, Scchzig Jahre des kauka- 
sisihen Krieges (Leipzig. jSOi), But a very great amount of most 
valuable information al>out the Caucasus is preserved in articles in 
encyclo()a<*diHS and scientific periodicals, especially tlie Iz^/estia and 
Zapiski of tlie Rii^ssiail and Caucasian g<*ographical societies, in 
P. P. Semenov's Gengraphital Dirttonarv (in Russian, 5 \oK., St 
TVtersburg. i8f))-i884), and in the Russkiv enrvklopcdirheskiv slmuir 
(1894), and in the Kavkac^kiv kalendar (annually at Tiflis). See also 
(-J. Itadde and E. Koenig. “ DiT Nordfuss des Dagliesfan und das 
\orlagernde Tiefland bis zur Kuina ” (Erganziingsheft No. 117 to 
Bclcrnmnn'i Mitteilungrn), and " Das OstiihT des I^ontus und 
kulturelle Entwickebmg im Verlaufe der letzten 30 Jahre " (Ergan- 
zungshett No. 172 of the same); by V. IHngelstcdt in Scot, Grog, 
^fag. Geography of the Caucasus (July 1889); " The Caucasian 
I liglilands'■ (June 1805); “ 1 'lie Hydrography of the Caucasus’' 
(June iSt)(d ; •'The Ruiera of Russia " (June 1904), ''The Small 
Tr.ides of the Caucasus” (March 1892); and "Caucasian Idioms” 
(June j888). 'riie best map is that of tin* Russian GemuMl Staff on 
tin* sc.lie of T : 270,000 (ed. 7895 -i<joi). (J. T. Bl. ; P. A. K.) 

CAUCHOIS-LEMAIRE, LOUIS FRANCOIS AUGUSTE (1789- 
:86i), French journiilist, was bom in Paris on the 28th of Aiip:ust 
i 78(». Towards the end of the First Umpire he was proprietor 
of the Jimriwl de la liltiraiure el de.t arts, which he transformed 
at the Restoration into a political journal of Liberal tendencies, 
the Naiii jauiie, in which Louis XVIII. himself had little satirical 
articles secretly inserted. After the return from Elba the Nain 
jaune became Bonapartist and fell into discredit. It was sup- 
[tressed at the second Restoration. Cauchois-Lemaire then threw 
iiimself impetuously into the Liberal agitation, and had to take 
refuge in Brussels in 1816, and in the following year at the ILague, 
whence he was expelled for publishing an Appel a Vopinion 
puhlique. et aux ^tats Generaux en jeeveur des pairinies franfais. 
Returning to France in i8ig, he resumed the struggle against 
the ultra-royalist party with such temerity that he was con¬ 
demned to (ine year's imprisonment in 1821 and fifteen months' 
imprisonment in 1827. After the revolution of July 1S30 he 
refused a pension of 6000 francs offered to him by King Louis 
I’liilippe, on the ground that he wished to retain his independence 
even in his relations with a government which he had hel|jed to 
establish. He made a bitter attiick upon the Perier ministry in 
his journal Hnn sens, and in 1836 was one of the founders of a 
new opposition journal, the Siecle. He soon, however, abandoned 
journ^ism for history and, having no private moans, in 1840 
accepted the post of head of a department in the Royal 
Archives. Of a Hisloire de la Revolution de JutUel, which he 
then undertook, he published only the first volume (1842), 
which contains a historical summary of the Restoration and 
a preliminary sketch of the democratic movement. He died in 
I’aris on the 9th of August 1861. 

CAUCHON, PIERRE (d. 1443). French bishop, was born near 
Reims in the latter half of the 14th century. 'Wc find him 
rector of the university of Paris in October 1397. In 1413 he 
joined the Burgundian faction, and was exiled by the parle- 
ment of Paris. But on the triumph of his party this decree was 
annulled, and Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, gave liim a 
canonry at Beaus ais, sent him to the council of Constance, 
procured him the post of maitre des requeles in 1418, and finally in 
1420 had him made bishop of Beauvais. But the people wore 
hostile to him, and he was driven from his bishopric in 1429 ; 
whereupon he attached himself to the English court, and in 
1431 endeavoured to procure the surrender of Reims to the 
English, so that Henry VI. might be crowned there. In this he 
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failed, and Henry was crowned in Paris on the 17th of December 
1431 by Henry Beaufort, cardinal bishop of Winchester, assisted 
by the bishops of Beauvais and Noyon. On the 24th of May 
T430, Joan of Arc having been taken prisoner at Compi^gne, 
within the limits of his (ffocese, Cauchon acted as her accuser, 
and demanded the right of judging her. Joan was taken to 
Rouen, whither Oiuchon followed her, having been driven from 
Beauvais. He conducted the trial with marked partiality 
and malevolence, condemned the maid to imprisonment for life, 
and then, under pressure from the populace and the English, 
had recourse to fresh perfidies, declared Joan a relapsed heretic, 
excommunicated her, and handed her over to the secular arm on 
the 30th of May 1431. As, in consequence of this, it was im¬ 
possible for him to return to his own diocese, he obtained the 
bishopric of Lisieux in J432 by favour of the king of England. 
He assisted at the council of Basel in 1435, and died suddenly 
on the 18th of December 1442. Excommunicated posthumously 
by Pope Calixtus IV., his body was exhumed and thrown in the 
common sewer. 

See Cerf, “Pierre Cauchon de Somniii'vre. channine de Heims el 
de Beauvais, fvOciiie de Beauvais et de I.isienx. son (iriaine. ses 
diKuiies, sa mort et sa se)uilture." in tlie Tratisartiov.t of the 
Academy of Reims (i8<)('>-i8o)t)j 

CAUCHY, AUGUSTIN LOUIS, Baron (1789-1857), French 
mathematician, was bom at Paris on the 21st of August 1789, 
and died at Sceaux (Seine) on the 23rd of May 1857. Having 
received his early education from his father Louis Franyois 
Cauchy (1760-1848), who held several minor public appoint¬ 
ments and counted Lagrange and Laplace among his friends, 
Cauchy entered the £cole (ientrale du J’antheon in 1802, and 
proceeded to the Hcole Polytechnique in 1805, and to the ficole 
des Fonts et Chaussfes in 1807. Having adopted the profession 
of an engineer, he left Paris for Cherbourg in 1810, but returned 
in 1S13 on account of his health, whereupon Lagrange and 
Lajilaee persuaded him to renounce engineering and to devote 
himself to mathematics. He obtained an appointment at the 
Ecolc Poly technique, which, however, he relinquished in 1830 
on tlie accession of Louis Philippe, finding it impossible to take 
the necessary oaths. A short sojourn at Freiburg in Switzerland 
was followed by his appointment in 1831 to the newly-rreated 
chair of mathematical physics at the university of Turin. In 
1833 the deposed king Charles X. summoned him to be tutor to 
his grandson, the duke of Bordeaux, an appointment which 
enabled Cauchy to travel and thereby become acquainted with 
Ihe favourable impression which his investigations had made. 
Charles created him a baron in return for his services. Returning 
to Paris in 1838, he refused a proffered chair at the College de 
France, but in 1848, the oath having been suspended, he resumed 
his post at the Ecole Polytechnique, and when the oath was 
reinstitutfid after the eoup d'ilai of 1851, Cauchy and Arago 
were exempted from it. A profound mathematician, Cauchy 
exercised by his perspicuous and rigorous methods a great 
influence over his contemporaries and successors. His writings 
cover the entire range of mathematics and mathematical physics. 

Cauchy had two brothers: Alexandre Laurent (1792- 
1857), who became a president of a division of the court of appeal 
in 1847, and a judge of the court of cassation in 1849 ; and 
Eugene Francois (1802-1877), a publicist who also wrote 
several mathematical works. 

The genius of Cauchy was promised in his simple solution of the 
problem of Apollonius, i.e. to de.scribe a circle touching three given 
circles, whicli he discovered in 1805. his generalization of Euler’s 
tlicorem on polyhedra in 1811. and in severai other elegant problems. 
More important is his memoir on wave-propagation wliich obtained 
tlie Grand Pnx of tlie Institut in 1816. His greatest contributions 
to mathematical science are enveloped in the rigorous methods which 
he introduced. The.sc arc mainly embodied in his three great 
treatises. Cours d'analvse de I'ficole Fotylrchnique (1821); Le Calcul 
infinitfsimal (1823) ; Lefons svr les applications du calcul infinitfsimal 
4 la giomctric (1826-182S); and also in his courses of mechanics (for 
the Fcole Polytechnique), higher algebra (for the Facnlt6 des 
Sciences), and of mathematical phy.sics (for the College de France). 
Ills treatises and contributions to .scientific journals (to the number 
of 780) eontain investigations on the theory of series (where he 
developed with perspicuous skill the notion of convergency). on the 
theory of numbers and complex quantities, the theory of groups and 
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substitutions, tlie thei^ of functions, ihticrentml tniiiations and 
dcterniiiiauts. He clarified tlie jiriiiciples of the calculus by develop¬ 
ing them with the aid of hinits and continuitv, and was the first 
to pioie raylor',s theorem rigorously, establishing his well-known 
form of the remainder. In meclianie.s. he made many resiarches, 
substituting the notion of the lontmuity of geometrical displace¬ 
ments for the principle ol the continuity ol matter. In optics, he 
developed the wave tlieory. and Ins name is assoeiated with the simple 
dispersion fornnila. In eUistieify. he originati ii the llieory oi stress, 
and his results are nearly as valuable as those of S. I). J’oisson. His 
collected works, (Euvres computes d'Aupi'^tiit Catichv, have been 
published m jy volumes. 

See C. A. \’alson, I.c Tiaron Augustin Catuhy : su vie ct scs tuivaux 
(Pans. 1808). 

CAUCUS, a political term used in America of a special form 
of party nieetitij;, and in Great Britain of a s5'.stem of party 
organization. The word origin;ited in Boston, Massachusetts, 
in the early part of the i8th century, when it was used as the 
name of a political club, the “Caucus” or “Caucus” club. 
Here public matters were discussed, anil arrangements made for 
local elections and the choosing of candidates for offices. The 
first mention of the club in contemporary documents occurs in 
the diary of John Adams in 17(13, l-’iit M'illiam Gordon {History 
of the Independence of the United Stales of America, 178S) speaks 
Ilf the Caucus us having been in extislence some fifty years before 
the lime of writing {1774), and dcscrilies the methods used for 
•securing the election of the candidates the club had selected. 
The derivation of the word has been much disputed, ft 
was early connected with “ caulkers,” and it was supposed 
referred to meetings of Ihe caulkers in the dockyard at Boston 
in 1770, to protest against the action of the JJritish troops, or 
with a contemptuous allusion to the lower class of workmen 
frequenting the club. This is, however, a mere guess, and does 
not agree with the earlier dale at which tlie club is known to have 
existed, nor with the accounts gi\ en ol it. 'I'hat it was a fanciful 
classical name for a convivial club, derived from the lute Greek 
KacKos, a cup, is far-fetched, and the most plausible origin is 
an Algonquin word kaui-kaw-was, meaning to talk. Indian 
words and names have been popular in America as titles for 
societies and clubs; cf. “Tammany” (see Notes and Queries. 
sixth series, vols. xi. and xii.). In the United States “ caucus ” 
is used strictly of a nieeling either of party managers or of party 
volers. Such might be a “nominating caucus,” either for 
nominating candidates for office or for selecting delegates for 
a nominating convention. ■I’tic caucus of the jiarty in Congress 
nominated the candidates for the offices of president and vice- 
president from 1800 till 1S24, when the convention system was 
adopted, and the place of the local “ nominating caucus ” i.s 
taken by the “ primaries ” and conventions. The word is used 
in America of the meetings of a party in Congress and other 
legislative bodies and elsewhere which decide matters of policy 
and plan ranqiaigns. “Caucus” came first into u.se in Great 
Britain in 1878. The l.iheral Association of Birmingham (see 
Libekai. Bartv) was organized by Mr Jo.scph Chamberlain and 
Mr F. Schnadhorst on strict disciplinary tines, more particularly 
with a view to election management and the control of voters 
on the principle of " vote as you are told.” This managing body 
of the association, known locally as the “ Six Hundred,” became 
the model for other I.IIxtuI associations throughout the counlry, 
and the Federation of Biberal Association.s was organized on the 
same plan. It was to this supposed imitation of the American 
political “ machine ” that Lord Beaeonsfield gave the name 
“ caucus,” and the name came to be used, not in the American 
sense of a meeting, but of a closely disciplined system of party 
organization, chiefly u.sed as a slock term of abuse applied by 
opponents to each other’s party machinery. 

CAUDEBEC-EIf>CAUX, a town of France, in the department 
of Seinc-Inferieure, 27 m. W.N.W. of Rouen by the Oucst-ttat 
railway. Pop. (iyo6) 2141. It is situated on the right hank of 
the Seine, the tidal wave of which (mascarel) can be well seen at 
this point. The chief interest of ihe town lies in its church, a 
building of the 15111 and the early t6th centuries. Round its 
top run Ixilustrades formed of Gothic letters, wliicli read as part 
of the Magnificat. Its west portal, the decoration of the spire 
of the tower, and its stained glass are among the features which 


make it one of the fine.st churches of the Rouen diocese. The 
town also possesses several old houses. Its industrie.s include 
tanning and lealher-currying, and there is trade in grain. I’he 
port has a small trade in coal, live-stock and farm produce. 

CAUDINE FORKS {Furculae Candinae). a pass iu Samnium, 
famou.s for the disaster which befell the Roman army in the 
second Samnite War (321 B.c.). l.ivy (ix. 2) describes it as 
formed by two narrow wooded gorges, between which lay a plain, 
grassy and well-watered, but entirely enclosed by mountains. 
’I'hrough this plain the road (later the Via Appia) led. The 
Romans, marching from Galatia to the relief of Luceria, entered 
the valley unopposed, but found the exit bloi ked by the enemy ; 
on marching back they saw that the entrance and the hills 
surrounding the plain were also occupied, and there was no way 
of eseafie. The plain which lies west of Caudium (llonle.sareliio) 
seems, despite the older views, to be the only jmssible site for 
such a disiuster to an army of as many as 40,000 men ; and there 
is no doubt that the Romans wished to lca\'e it by the defile on 
the east, through which later ran the Via Appia to Beiievenluin. 
The cxi.stence of three ancient bridges on the line of the modern 
road renders it iniiios.sible to suppose that its cour.se ran lie 
essentially difTercnt from that of the ancient, though Ibilsen 
makes Ihc two diverge cimsiilerably after passing Monte.sarchio. 
There are, however, two pitssible entrances- -one on the north 
by Moiano, ami one on the west by Arpaia; the former seems 
to answer better to Livy's description {via alia per cavam rupem), 
while the latter is the shortest route, Itaving lieeii, later on, 
followed by the \ ia Appia, and bore the luune Fureiilae Gaudinae 
in the middle ages. 

See C. Hiilsen in 1 'atily-Wissowa, ICrolerovc/opCtdie. iii. (1802). 

(T. As.) 

CAUDLE (through the O. Fr. caudel, from the Med. Lat. 
caldfllum, a diminutive of ceddum, a warm drink, from catidus, 
hot), a drink of warm gruel, mixed with spice and wine, formerly 
given to women in childbed. 

CAUL (from (), F.ng. calle, F'r. eule, a cap), a close-fitting 
woman’s cap, esjxicially one made of network worn in llie j6ih 
and 17th centuries ; hence the membranous covering to the 
heart <ir brain, the omentum, or the similar covering to the 
intestines, and particularly, a portion of the amnion, which is 
sometimes found remaining round the head of a child after birth. 
To this, called in Scotland “ .scly how,” holy or lucky hood, 
rnany superstitions have been attached ; it was looked on as a 
sign of good luck, and when preserv'ed, was kept as a protection 
against drowning. 

CAULAINCOURT, ARMAND AUGUSTIN LOUIS, Mar(,)iii.s 
(i77.'?-i 827), Fn'nch general and diplomatist, was born of a 
noble family. He early entered the army, did not emigrate in 
the revolution, but was deprived of his grade as captain in 17113 
and served in the ranks. In 1795, Biroogh the protection of 
L. Hocho, he became captain again, was colonel in the Army of 
the Rhine in 1799-1800, and after the fKiace of I.umiville (1801) 
was sent to St Petersburg to negotiate an understanding between 
Russia and Fran<«. On his return he wa.s named aide-de-camp 
of the First Consul. He was employed to seize some agents of the 
English government in "Baden in 1804, which led to the accusa¬ 
tion that he was concerned in the arrest of the due d’Knghien, an 
accu.sation against which he never ceased to protest. After the 
establishment of the empire he received various honours and the 
title of duke of Vicenza (1808). Na|ioleon sent him in 1807 as 
ambassador to St I’etersburg, where Catilaincourt tried to 
maintain the alliance of Tilsit, and although Napoleon’s ambition 
made the task a difficult one, Caulaincourt succeeded in it for 
some years. In 1811 he strongly advi.sed Napoleon lo renounce 
his proposed expedition to Russia. During the war he accom¬ 
panied the emperor, and was one of those whom Napoleon took 
along with him when he suddenly abandoned his army in Poland 
to return to Paris (IX-eemher i8i 2). During the last years of the 
empire, Caulaincourt wa.s charged with all the diplomatic 
negotiations. He signed the armistice of Pleswitz, June 1813, 
represented France at the congress of Prague, in August 1813, at 
the congress of Chatillon, in February 1814, and concluded' the 
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treaty of Fontainebleau on the loth of April 1814. During tiie 
first Restoration, Caulaincourt lived in obscure retirement. 
When Napoleon returned from Elba, he became minister of 
foreign affairs, and tried to persuade Europe of the emperor’s 
peaceful in tentiiins. After the second Restoration, CAulaincourt’s 
name was on the list of those proscribed, but it was erased on 
the i>ersonal intervention of Alexjinder I. witli l.ouis XVIII. 

( aiilaiiicourt s memoirs ajiiiearcfl itnUer tile title Sf}iii’enirx tin due 
de Vicence in 1837-1H40. See A. Vandd, NapMon at Alexandre 
(t>!U-is, 1S01-189S); TatischeH, Alexandre J"' el NapaU-on fl'aiis 
1892); H. Houssayc, 1814 (Paris, 1888), and 1815 (Paris, 1893). 

CAULICULUS (from Lat. eatdiSy a stalk), in ttrchilecttire, the 
stalks (eight in number) with two leaves from which rise the 
helices or spiral scrolls of the Ckirintliian capital to support the 
abacus. 

CAULON (tir. KauXwnu), a town of the district of the Bruttii, 
Italy, on the cast coast. Its exact site is uncertain (though the 
name has been given to a modem village), and depends on the 
identification of the river Sagras. It was the soutiiernmost of 
the Achaciin colonies, founded either by Croton or direct front 
Greece itself. In the 7th century it was allied with Croton and 
Sylxiris, and its cxiins, which go back to 550 B.r., prove its 
importiuiee. It took the side of Athens in the Peloponnesian 
War. In ,388 n.c. it was destroyed by Dionysius, but soon after¬ 
wards restored. It was captured during the invasion of Pyrrhus 
by Campani.an troops. Strabo speaks oi it as deserted in his time. 
The erection of the lighthouse at Capo Stilo, on the site of one of 
the medieval guard lowers of the coast, led to the discovery of a 
wall of Greek origin, and close by of a number of terra-cottas, 
belonging perhaps to a temple erected in honour of the deities of 
the sea. Other remains were found at FontaneUe, 2| m. away, 
including the fragment of a capital of an archaic Greek temple 
(Jl Orsi inNolizie deglt Seavi, 1891,61). Tliese buildings may lie 
connected with the Caulon or a village dependent on it. (T. As.) 

CAUSATION or Capsality (Lat. causa, derived perltaiis from 
the root eav-, as in caivn, and me.aning something taken care of; 
corresponding to Gr. airia), a philo.sophical term for the opera¬ 
tion of causes and for the mental ainception of cause as operative 
throughout the universe. The word “ cause ” is correlative to 
■' effect.” Tims when one thing If is regarded as taking place in 
conse(|uence of the action of another thing A, tlren A is .said to be 
the cau.se of B, and B tire effect of A. The philo.sophical problems 
connected with causation are IhjIIi metaphysical and psycho¬ 
logical. The metaphysical problem is part of the whole theory of 
existence. If everyAing is to be regarded as causally related 
with simultaneous and prior things or actions, it follows logically 
that the investigation of existence must, by hypothesis, be a 
regre.ss to infinity, t.c. that we cannot conceive a beginning to 
existence. This explanation lias led to the postulate of a First 
Cause, the nature of which is variously explained. The empirical 
school sees no difficulty in a-ssuming a single event; but such a 
theory scents to deny the validity of the original hypothesis. 
Theologians assert a divine origin in the form of a personal self- 
existent creator, while some metaphysiad schools, preferring an 
impersonal First Cause, substitute the doctrine of the AKsolute 
(q.v.). All the exphvnations are alike in this respect, that at a 
certain point they pass from the sphere of the senses, the physical 
world, to a metaphysical sphere in which the data and the 
intellectual operation of cognizing them are of a totally different 
quality. For example, the cau.sal connexion between drunken¬ 
ness and alcohol is not of the same observable character as that 
which is inferred between the infinite First Cause and the whole 
domain of sen.se-given phenomena. 

A second metaphysical problem connected with causation 
arises when we consider the nature of necessity. It is generally 
as.sumed when two things are spoken of as cause and efiect tliat 
their relation is a necessary one, or, in other words, that given the 
cause the effect must follow. The aygumenta connected with 
this problem belong to psychological discussions of causation. 
It is sufficient here to state that, in so far as causation is regarded 
as necessary connexion, it can form no part of a purely empirical 
theory of existence. The senses can say only that in all observed 
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cases B has followed A, and this docs not esttiblish necessary 
connexion. The idea of cuisatiun is a purely intellectual (a 
priori) one. 

The psychological profalems connected witli causation refer 
(i) to the origin of tlie conception in our minds ; (2) to the 
validity of the conception. As regards tlie origin of the concep¬ 
tion modem psychological analysis does not carry us Iieyond the 
doctrine of Lodee contained in his chapter on “ Power ” (Essay, 
bk. ii, ch. 2i), wherein he shows that the idea of power is got 
from the knowledge of our own activity. “ Bodies by their 
causes,” he says, “ do not afford us so clear and distinet an idea of 
active power as we have from refloelion on the operation of our 
minds.” Putting Locke's dm-lrine into modern language, we may 
say tliat a man has the conception of cause primarily beicau.se he 
him.self is a rausc. The ronception thus obtained we “ project,"’ 
that is, transfer to external obje.els,so far as we may find it useful 
to do so. Thus it is by a sort of analogy that we say that the sun 
is the ” cause ” of daylight. The rival theory to Locke's is that 
of Hume (Treatise, bk. i.), wlio tlorives the conception from the 
unaided operation of custom. When one object. A, has been 
noticed frequently to precede another object, B, an association 
lietwern A and B is generated ; and by virtue of Ibis association, 
according to Hume, we say that A is tlie cause of B. The weak¬ 
ness of this account i.s that many invariable successions, such as 
day and night, do not make us regard the earlier members of the 
successions as causing the later; while in numberless cases we 
assert a causal connexion between two objects from a single 
experience of them. 

We may proceed now to consider the validity of the conception 
of cau.sation, which has licen attacked from two sides. From 
the side of absolute idealism it is argued that the conception of 
cause, .as involving a transition in time, cannot be ultimately 
valid, since the time-relation is not ultimately real. Upon tliis 
view (ably stated in Professor Bosanquet’s Logic, bk. i. ch. 6) 
till! more we know of causes and effects the less relevant be,cuiTies 
tlie time-relation and the netirer does the conception of cause 
and cITecl approach to another conception which is truly valid, 
the conception of ground and con.sequence. This moans tltat, 
viewed from the standpoint of science, a draught of alcohol 
causes intoxication in no other sense than the triangularity of 
a triangle causes the interior angles to be equal to two right 
angles. This argument ceases to have cogency so soon a.s we 
deny its fundamental proposition that the time-relation is not 
ultimately real, but is irrelevant from the standpoint of science. 
'J'his is a slieer assertion, contrary to all ordinary experience, 
which we have as much right to deny as tlie absolute idealists 
to afiimi. It is only plausible to those who are committed to 
tlif Hegelian view of reality as consisting of a static system of 
universals, a view wliidi has long been discredited in Germany, 
iu native land, and is fast losii^ ground in England Against 
the Hegelians we must maintain that the common distinction 
between “ ground ” and “ cause ” is perfectly justifiable. 
Whereas “ ground ” is an appropriate term for the relations 
within a static, simultaneous system, “ cause ” is appropriate 
to the relations within a dynamic, successive system. 

From the other side the validity of causation has been attacked 
in tlie interests of the naturalism of the mechanical actenoes. 
J. S. Mill argues tliat, scientifically, the cause of anything is the 
total a.sscmblage of the conditions that precede its appearance, 
and that we have no right to give the name of cause to one of 
them exclusively of the others. The answer to this is that Mill 
fails to recognize that cause is a conception which we find useful 
in our dealings with nature, and tliat whatever concep¬ 
tions we find useful we are justified in using. Among the 
conditions of an event there are always one or two that stand 
in specially dose relation to it from our point of view ; e.g, the 
draught of alcoholic liquor is more dosely related to the man’s 
drunkenness than is the attraction of the earth’s gravity, thou^ 
that also must co-operate in producing the effect. Such dos^ 
related conditions wo find it convenient to single out by a term 
whkh expresses their analogy to the cause of causes, human 
volition. 
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These are the questions respecting causation which are matters 
of present controversy ; there arc in addition many other points 
which belong to the controversies of the past. Among the most 
importonl are Aristotle’s classification of causes into material, 
formal, efficient and final, set forth in his Physics and elsewhere, 
and known as his doctrine of the Four Clauses; Geulincx’s 
Occasional Causes, meant as a solution of certain difficulties 
in the cosmology of Descartes; Leibnitz’s law of Sufficient 
Reason ; and Kant's explanation of cause and effect as an a 
priori category of the understanding, intended as an answer to 
Hume’s scepticism, but very much less effective than the line 
of explanation suggested by Locke. 

The following is a list of the various technical terms connected 
with causation wliich have been distinguished by logicians and 
psychologists. 

The four Aristotelian causes are: (i) Material cause (i>Ai/), 
the material out of which a thing is made ; the material cause 
of a house is the bricks and mortar of which it is composed, 
(z) Formal cause (ciAn, Adyos, to tI »}i' e’eat), the general 
external appearance, shape, form of a thing; the formal cause 
of a triangle is its triangularity. (3) Efficient cause (dpx't rijs 
Kingrtws), the aleohol which makes a man drunk, the pistol- 
bullet whii h kills. This is the cause as generally understood in 
modem usage. (4) Final cause (tcAos, to oS eyexa), the object 
for which an action is done or a thing produced ; the final cause 
of a commercial man’s enterprise is to make his livelihood (see 
Teleology). This last cause was rejected by Bacon, Descartes 
iind Spinoza, and indeed in firdinary iisiige the cause of an action 
in relation to its effect is the desire for, and expectation of, that 
effect on the part of the agent, not the effect itself. The Proxi¬ 
mate cause of a phenomenon is the immediate or superficial as 
opposed to the Remote or Primary cause. Plurality of Causes 
is the much eritieized doctrine of j. S. Mill that a fact may be 
the uniform consequent of several different antecedents. Causa 
esseuiii means the cause whereby a change is what it is, as oppo.sed 
to the causa coftnoscendi, the cause of our knowledge of the 
event; the two causes evidently need not be the same. An 
object is called causa immanens when it produces its changes 
by its own activity ; a causa iransiens produces changes in some 
other object. Causa sui is a term applied to God by Spinoza 
to denote that he is dependent on nothing and has no need of 
any external thing for his existence. Vera causa is a term used 
by Newton in his Priiicipia, where he says, “ No more causes of 
niitural things are to be admitted than such as are both true and 
sufficient to explain the phenomena of tho.se things ” ; verae 
causae must be such us we have good inductive grounds to believe 
do exist in nature, and do perform a part in phenomena analogous 
to those we would render an account of. 

CAUSEWAY, a path on a raised dam or mound across marshes 
or low-lying ground ; the word is also used of old paved highways, 
such as the Roman military roads. “ tAusey ” is still used 
dialectically in England for a paved or cobbled footpath. 'Die 
word is properly “ causey-way,” from causey, a mound or dam, 
which is derived, through the Norman-French caueie (cf. modern 
chaussSe), from the late Lat in via calciata, a road stamped firm 
with the feet (calcare, to tread). 

GAUSSES (from I.at. calx through local Fr. caous, meaning 
“ lime ”), the name given to the table-lands lying to the south 
of the central plateau of France and sloping westward from the 
C^vennes. They form parts of tlic departments of Lozire, 
Aveyron, Gard, Hcrault, I.ot and Tarn-et-Garonne. They are 
of limestone formation, dry, sterile and treeless. These char¬ 
acteristics are most marked in the cast of the region, where the 
Caussc dc Sauveterre, "the Causse Mfjan, the Causse Noir and 
the Larzac flank the Cevennes. Here Ihe Causse Mijan, the 
most deserted and arid of all, reaches an altitude of nearly 
4200 ft. Towards the west the lesser causses of Rouergue and 
Qucrcy attain respectively 2950 ft. and 1470 ft. Once an uninter¬ 
rupted table-land, the causses are now isolated from one another 
by deep rifts through which run the Tarn, the Dourbie, the 
Jonte and other rivers. The summits are destitute of running 
water, since the rain as it falls either sinks through the permeable 
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surface soil or runs into the fissures and chasms, some of great 
depth, which are peculiar to the region. The inhabitants 
(Caussenards) of the higher causses cultivate hollows in the 
ground which are protected from the violent winds, and the 
scanty herbage permits of the raising of sheep, from tlie milk 
of which Roquefort cheeses are made. In the west, where the 
rigours of the weatlier are less severe, agriculture is more easily 
carried on. 

CAUSSIN DE PERCEVAL, ARMAND-PIERRE (1795-1871), 
French orientalist, was born in Baris on the 13th of January 
1795. His father, Jean Jacques Antoine Caussin de Perceval 
(1759-1835), was professor of Arabic in the College de France, 
in 1814 he went to Constantinople as a student interpreter, and 
afterwards travelled in Asiatic Turkey, spending a year with the 
Maronites in the Lebanon, and finally becoming dragoman at 
Aleppo. Returning to Paris, he became professor of vulgar 
Arabic in the school of living Oriental languages in 1821, and 
also professor of Arabic in the College de France in 1833. In 
1849 he was elected to the Academy of Inscriptions. He died 
at Paris during the siege on the 15th of January 1871. 

(aiussin de Percevd puhli.shcd (1828) a useful Grammaire 
arabe vulgaire, which passed through several editions (4th ed., 
1858), and edited and enlarged Klic Bocthor’s' Dictionnaire 
frarifais-arabe (2 vols., 1828; 3rd ed., 1864); but his great 
reputation rests almost entirely on one book, the Essai sur 
Vbistnire des Arabes avant I'lslamisme, pendant Vepoque de 
Mahomet (3 vols., 1847-1849), in which the native traditions as 
to the early history of the Arabs, down to the death of Mahomrned 
and the complete subjection of all the trilics to Islam, are brought 
together with wonderful industry and set forth with much learn¬ 
ing and lucidity. One of the principal MS. sources u.scd is the 
great Kitdb al-Aghdni (Book of Songs) of Abu Faraj, which has 
since been published (20 vols., Boulak, 1868) in Egypt; but no 
publication of texts can deprive the P^ssai, which is now very 
rare, of its value as a trustworthy guide through a tangled mass 
of tradition. 

CAUSTIC (Or. xaMmxds, burning), that which burns. In 
surgery, the term is given to substances used to de.stroy living 
tissues and so inhibit the action of organic poisons, as in biles, 
malignant di.sease and gangrenous processes. Such substimccs 
arc silver nitrate (lunar- caustic), the caustic alkalis (potassium 
and sodium hydrates),!ffcc'^oride, an arid solution of mercuric 
nitrate, and pure C-aj Mlll >|ntl. In mathematics, the “ caustic 
surfaces ” of a given' IBIpiifctbre the cnveloix's of the normals 
to the surface, or the liBPiBHts centres of principal curvature. 

In optics, the tcrmVBteftV is given to the envelope of luminous 
rays after reflection or-refrartion; in the first case the envelope is 
termed a catiicauS8ti)'in the second a diaraustic. Cataciiustics 
arc to be ob^WlJfrks bright curves when light is allowed to fall 
upon a f)^f|(fi«d’fltend of steel, such as a watch-spring, placed 
on a varying the form of the spring and moving 

the acJfiffiSufS^W, a variety of pattofns may be obtained. The 
it^csttgatiotf'«%6stics, bein^based on the assumption of the 
rectilinear ^t^fagation of lighf^ and the validity of the experi¬ 
mental laws of reflection and‘<«fraction, is essentially of a geo¬ 
metrical natutf’( and as .such it attracted the attention of the 
mathematicians of the J7th and succeeding centuries, more 
notably John Bernoulli, G. F. de I’Hopital, E. W. Tsehirnhausen 
and Louis CarrA 

The simplest case of a caustic curve is when the reflecting surface 
is a circle, and the luminous rays emanate from a point on tlic 
circumference. If in fig. i AQI* bo the reflecting circie 
having C ,as centre, P the luminous point, and I’Q any 
incidentjay, anti wc join CQ, it lollows, by the law of tire , 
ei|ualitybf the angles of incidence and reflection, that the 
reflected ray QR is such that the angles RQC and CQP are equal; 
to determine the cau.stic, it is necessary to determine the envelope of 
this line. This may be readily accomplished geometricalty or 
analytically, and it will be found that tlie envelope is a cardioid 
(q.v.), i.e. an epicycloid in which the radii of the fixed and rolling 
circles are equal. When the rays are parallel, the reflecting surface 

* Elic Hocthor (1784-1821) was a French orientalist of Coptic 
origin. He was the author of a Traiti des conjugaisons written in 
Arabic, and left his Dictionary in MS. 
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remaining circular, the question can be similarly treated, and it is 
found that the caustic is an epicycloid in which the radius of the fixed 
circle is twice that of the rolling circle (fig. 2). The geometrical 
method is also applicable when it is required to determine the caustic 

e 

Fig. I. Fig. 2. Fio. 3. 




after any number of reflections at a spherical surface of rays, which 
are either parallel or diverge from a point on the circumference. 1 u 
both cases the curves are epicycloids ; in the first case the r:i<lii of 
the rolling and the fixed circles arc (({in - j)/4« and ajin, and in the 
second, anf{2n■¥^) and <*/(2W4-J), where a is the radius of the mirror 
and n tlie number of reflections, 

I'hc Cartesian equation to the caustic produced by reileclion at a 
circle of rays diverging from any point was obtained by Joseph I.ouis 
Lagrange ; it may be exj>ressed 111 the form 

+ - 2rtV.l - + 

where a is the radius of the reflecting circle, and c the distance of the 
luminous point from the centre of tint circle. The polar form is 
{(» + />) cos +sin (2A)ii, where p and k are the re¬ 

ciprocals of c and a, and « the reciprocal of the radius vector of any 
I>cunt on the caustic. When c-a or teco the curve reduces to the 
cardioid or the two cusped epicycloid previously discussed. Other 
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forms arc shown in figs. 3, 4. 5, 6. These curves were traced by 
tlie Kev. llammet Holditcli {Quart. Jour. Math. vol. i.). 

Sei'iindary caitstirs are ortholomic curves having the reflected or 
refracted rays as normals, and consequently the proper caustic curve. 
bi*ing the envelope of the normals, is their evoluto. It is usually tlic 
case that the secondary caustic is easier to determine than tlie caustic, 
and hence, wdien deterinini d, it ahords a ready means for deducing 
the jiriinary caustic. It may be shown by geometrical consi<lerations 
that the secondary caustic is a curve similar to the first positive pedal 
of the reflt*cting curve, of twice the linear dimen.sions, with respect 
to the luminous point. For a circle, when the rays emanate from 
any point, the .secondary caustic is a limavon, and lioncc the primary 
caustic IS the evolute of this curve. 

The simplest instance of a caustic by refraction (or diacaustic) is 
when luminous rays issuing from a point are reiracied at a straight 

line. It may be shown geometric¬ 
ally that the secondary 
caustic, if the second J*“*”^* 
medium be le.ss refrac- 
tive than the first, is an * ® * 


a> 



ellipse liaving the linninous point 
for a focus, and its centre at the 
foot of tlie perpendicular from the 
luminous point to the refracting 
line. The evolute of tliLs ellipse 
Fig. 6 . is the caustic required. If the 

second medium be more highly 
refractive, than the first, the secondary cau.stic is a hyperbola having 
the .same focus and centre as liefore, and the caustic i.s the evolute 
of this cur\’0. When the refracting curve is a circle and the rays 
emanate from any point, the locus of the secondary caustic is a 
Cartesian oval, and the evolute of this curve is the required dia¬ 
caustic. These curves appear to have been first discussed by 
Gergonne. 3 ^or tlie caustic by refraction of parallel rays at a circle 
reference should be made to the memoirs by Arthur Cayley. 

Rkfkrences. —Arthur Cayley’s “ Memoirs on Caustics ” in the 
Phil. Tr(rnff. for 3857, voi. 147, and 1807, vol. 157, are esinxiHlly 
to be consulted. Inference may also be made to R. S. llcath’s 
Geometrical Optics and R. A. Herman’s Geometrical Optics (1900). 


CAUTERETS^ a watering-place of south-western France in 
the department of Hautes-Pyrenees, 20 m. S. by W. of Lourdes 
by raU. Pop. (1906) 1030. It lies in the beautiful valley of the 
Gave de Cauterets, and is well known for its copious thermal 


springs. They are chiefly characterized by the presence of 
sulphur and silicate of soda, and are used in the treatment of 
diseases of the respiratory organs, rheumatism, skin diseases 
and many other maladies. Their temperature varies between 
75° and 137° F. The springs number twenty-four, and there 
are nine bathing establishments. Cauterets is a centre for ex¬ 
cursions, the Monn6 (8935 ft.), the Cabaliros (7655 ft.), the 
Pic de Chabarrou (9550 ft.), the Vignemale (10,820 ft.), and 
other summits being in its neighbourhood. 

CAUTIN, a province of southern Chile, bounded N. by Arauco, 
Mallcco and Bio-Bio, E. by Argentina, S. by Valdivia, and W. 
by the Pacific. Its area is officially estimated at 5832 sq. m. 
Cautin lies within the temperate agricultural and forest region 
of the south, and produces wheat, cattle, lumber, tan-bark 
and fruit. The state central railway from Santiago to Puerto 
Montt crosses the province from north to south, and the Cautin, 
or Imperial, and Token rivers (the latter forming its southern 
lioundarj') cross from cast to west, botli affording excellent 
transportation facilities. The province once formed part of the 
territory occupied by the Araucanian Indians, and its present 
political existence dates from 1887. Its population (1895) was 
78,221, of whom a large percentage were European immigrants, 
principally Germans. The capital is Temuco, on the Rio (jiutin; 
pop. (1895) 7078. The principal towns besides Temuco are 
lautaro (3139) and Nueva Imperial (2179), both of historic 
interest because they were fortified Spanish outposts in the long 
struggle with the Araucanians. 

CAUTLEY, SIR PROBY THOMAS (1802-1871), English 
engineer and palaeontologist, was bom in Suffolk in 1802. After 
some years’ service in tlie !^ngal artillery, which lie joined in 
1819, he was engaged on the reconstruction of the Doab canal, 
of which, after it was opened, he liad charge for twelve years 
(1831-1843). In 1840 lie reported on the proposed Ganges canal, 
for the irrigation of the country between the rivers Ganges, 
Hindan and Jumna, which was his most important work. This 
project was sanctioned in 1841, but the work was not begun till 
J843, and even then Cautley found himself hampered in its 
execution by the opposition of Lord Ellenborougli. From 1845 
to 1848 he was absent in England owing to ill-health, and on his 
return to India he was appointed director of canals in the North- 
Western Provinces. After the Ganges canal was opened in 1854 
he went hack to England, where he was made K.f^B., and from 
1858 to 1868 he occupied a scat on the council of India. He died 
at Sydenham, near London, on the 25th of January 1871. In 
i860 he published a full account of the making of the Ganges 
canal, and he also contributed numerous memoirs, some written 
in collaboration with Dr Hugh Falconer, fo the Proceedings of 
the Bengal A.siatic Society and the Geological Society of London 
on the geology and fossil remains of the Sivalik Hills. 

CAUVERY, or Kaveri, a river of southern India. Rising in 
Coorg, high up amid the Western Ghats, in 12° 25' N. lat. and 
75° 34' E. long., it flows with a general south-eastern direction 
across the plateau of Mysore, and finally pours itself into the Bay 
of Bengal through two principal mouths in Tanjore district. 
Its total length is 472 m., the estimated area of its basin 27,700 
sq. m. The course of the river in Coorg is very tortuous. Its bed 
is generally rocky ; its banks are high and covered with luxuriant 
vegetation. On entering Mysore it passes through a narrow 
gorge, but presently widens to an average breadth of 300 to 
400 yds. Its bed continues rocky, so as to forbid all navigation ; 
but its banks are here bordered with a rich strip of cultivation. 
In its course through My.sorc the channel is interrupted by 
twelve anicuts or dams for tire purpose of irrigation. From the 
most important of these, known as the Madadkatte, an artificial 
channel is led to a distance of 72 m., irrigating an area of 10,000 
acres, and ultimately bringing a water-supply into the town of 
Mysore. In Mysore state the Cauvery forms the two islands of 
Scringapatam and Sivasamudram, which vie in sanctity with the 
island of Seringam lower down in Trichinopoly district. Around 
the island of Sivasamudram are the celebrated falls of the Cauvery, 
unrivalled for romantic beauty. The river here branches into 
two channels, each of which makes a descent of about 200 m. 
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in a succession of rapids and broken cascades. After entering 
the Madras presidency, the (iiiivery forms the boundary between 
the Coimbatore and Salem districts, until it strikes into Trichi- 
nopoly district. Sweeping past the hi.storic rock of Trichinopoly, 
it breaks at the island of Seringam into two channels, which 
enclose between (bern the delta of Tanjore, the garden of southern 
India. The northern channel is coilled the Coleroon (Kolidam); 
the other pre.scrvcs the name of Cauvery. On the seaward face 
of its delta are the open roadsteads of Negapatam and French 
Karikal. The only nas igalion on any portion of its course is 
carried on in bo.tts of basket-work. It is in the delta that the 
real value of the river for irrigation becomes conspicuous. This is 
the largest delta system, and the most profitable of all the works 
in India. The mf)sl ancient irrigiitinn work is a massive dam 
of unhewn stone, loSo ft. long, and from 40 to 60 ft. broad, 
across the stream of the Can very proj>er, which is suppo.sed to 
date back to the 4th cciiinry, is still in excellent repair, 
and has supplied a model to Hrilish engineers. The .area of the 
ancient, system was 6f)o,ooo acres, the modf^rn about 1,000,000 
acres. The chief modi'rn work is tlie anicut across the Coleroon, 
2250 ft. long, constructed by Sir Arthur Cotton between 1836 
and 1838. The (auvery Kalla have been utilized for an electric 
installation, which .supplies jxiwer to the Kolar gold-mines and 
light to the city of Mysore. 

The Cauvery is known to <levout Hindus ns Daksliini Ganga, 
or the Ganges of the south, and the whole of its course is holy 
ground, .tccording to the legend there was once horn upon 
earth a girl named Vishnnmaya or Lopamudra, the daughter of 
Brahma ; but her divine father permitted her to be regarded as 
the child of a mortal, called Kavera-rauni. In order to obtain 
beatitude for her adoptive father, she resolved to become a 
river whose waters should purify from all sin. Hence it is that 
even the holv Ganges resorts iindergroutid onee in the year to 
the source of the Cauvery, to purge herself from the pollution 
contracted from the crowd of sinners who have balh^ in her 
waters. 

CAVA DEI TIRRENI, a town and episcopal see of Campania, 
Italy, in the province of Salerno, 6 m. N.W. by rail from the town 
of .Salerno. Pop. (looi) town, 761 r ; commune, 23,415. It lies 
fairly high in a richly culli\iitcd valley, surrounded by wooded 
bills, and Is a favourite resort of foreigners in spring and autumn, 
and of the Neapolitans in summer. A mile to tlte south-west 
is the vill.age of Corpo di Cava (1970 ft.), with the Bertedictine 
abbey of La Trinita della Cava, founded in 1025 by .St Alferius. 
The church and the greater part of the buildings were entirely 
modernized in i7<)b. The old Gothic cloisters are preserved. 
The church contains a fine organ and several ancient sarcophagi. 
The archives, now mational proixrty, include documents and 
MSS, of great value (p.g. the Codex Legum 1 .migobardorum of 
1004) and fine inninahula. The abbot is keeper, and also head 
of a boarding school. 

See M. Morcalrti, Codex Difihmaficus Cai'emts (Naples and Milan, 
iS73-rK<M). 

CAVAEDIUM, in architecture, the Latin name for the central 
hall or court within a Roman house, of which five species are 
described by Vitruvius, (i) The Tuseamettm re.sponds to the 
greater number apparently of those at Pompeii, in which the 
timbers of the roof are framed together, so as to leave an open 
space in the centre, known as the compluvium ; it was through 
this opening that all the light was received, not only in the hall 
itself, but in the rooms round. The rain from the roof was 
collected in gutters TOiind the compluvium, and discharged from 
thence into a tank or open basin in the floor called the im^uvium. 
(2) In the tetrastylon additional support was required m conse¬ 
quence of the dimemsinns of the hall; this was given by columns 
placed at the four armies of the impluvium. (3) Corinthian is the 
term given to the species where additional columns were required. 
(4) In the displmnatum the roofs, instead of sloping down towards 
the compluvium, sloped outwards, the gutters being on the outer 
walls : there was still an opening in the roof, and an impluvium 
to catch the rmn foiling through. This species of roof, Vitruvius 
states, is constantly in want of repair, as the water does not easily 


run away, owing to the stoppage in the rain-water pipes. (5) 
The testudinaium was employed when the hall was small and 
another floor was built over it; no example of this type has been 
found at Pompeii, and only one of the cavacdiiim displuviatuiii. 

CAVAGNARI, SIR PIERRE LOUIS NAPOLEON (1841 1870), 
British military administrator, Iho son of a French general by 
his marriage with an Irish lady, was born at Stenay, in the 
department of the Meuse, on the 4th of ) uly 1841. He neverthe¬ 
less obtained naturalization as an Englishman, and entered the 
military service of the East India Company. After passing 
through the college at .'Idflisrombe, he sers ed through the Oiidh 
campaign against the mutineers in 1K58 and i85<>. In i8fn he 
was appointed an assistant commissioner in the Punjab, and in 
1877 became deputy commissioner of Peshawar and took part 
in several expeditions against the hill tribes. In 1878 he. wa.s 
attached to the staff of the Brilish mission to Kabul, whirb the 
Afghiuis refused to allow to proceed. In May 1879, after the 
death of the .amir Sliere AH, Cavagmu'i negotiated and signed 
the treaty of Gandamak with his successor, Yakub Khan. By 
this the Afghans .agreed to admit a British resident at Kabul, 
and the post was conferred on Ciu agnuri, who also receivc<l the 
SUir of India and was made a K.C.B. He took up his resid<'Tu e 
in July, and for a time all seemed to go well, but on the 3rd of 
Septomljer Cavtignari ami th<' other ICuropean inemlwrs of the 
mission were massacred in a sudden rising of mutinous Afghan 
troops. (See .'\fc;hanist.ms.) 

CAVAIGNAC, JEAN BAPTISTE (1762-1829), French politician, 
was born at Gourdon (Lot). He was sent by his department 
as deputy to the Convention, where he associated himself with 
the party of the Mountain and voted lor the death of Louis XVL 
Me was constantly employed on missions in the provinces, and 
distinguished himself by his rigorous repression of cj)ponents 
of the revolution in the dcpiirtments of Landes, Bxsses-lb rem'cs 
and Gers. With his colleague Jacques Pinet (1754-1S44) lie 
established at Bajoniie a revolutionary trilional with authority 
in the neighlKmring towns. Charges of cruelty were preferred 
against him b)- a local society Itefore the Convention in 1795, 
but were dismissed. He had riqjresentcd the Convention in the 
armies of Brest and of the Eastern Pyrenees in J793, and in 
1795 he was sent to the armies of the Moselle and tlie Rhine. 
He filled various minor,administrative offices, and in 1806 Iieciime 
an official at Najiles in Itorot’s government. Muring the Hundred 
Days he was prefect nn tk p Somme. At the restoration he was 
proscribed as a regiciaffttid spent the l.asl years of his life at 
Brussels, where he died on the 24th of March 1829. His second 
son was Ciencral Eiigi'ne Cavaignac (q.v.). 

The eldest son, Eleonoke Louis Goukkroi Cavaignac (1801- 
J845), was, like his father, a republican of tlie intransigeant type. 
He was bitterly disappointed at the triumph of the monarchical 
principle after the res olution of July 1830, in which he had taken 
part. He took part in the Parisian risings of October 1830, 1832 
and 1834. On the third occasion he was impri.soned, but escaped 
to England in 1835. When he returned to h'rance in 1841 he 
worked on the staff of La Keforme, and carried on an energetic 
republican propaganda. In 1843 be became president of the 
Society of the Rights of Man, of which he had been one of the 
founders in 1832. He died on the 5th of May 1845. The re¬ 
cumbent statue (1847) of Godefroi Cavaignac on his tomb at 
Montmartre (Paris) is one of the masterpieces of the sculptor 
Frangois Rude. 

Jean Baptiste’s brother, Jacques-Marie, Vicx>mte Cavaignac 
(1773-1855), French general, served with distinction in the army 
under the republic and successive governments. He commanded 
the cavalry of the XL corps in the retreat from Moscow, and 
eventually became Vicomte Cavaignac and inspector-general 
of cavalry. 

CAVAIGNAC, LOUB EUGfiNE (1802-1857), French general, 
son of J. B. Cavaignac, was born at Paris on the 15th of October 
1802. After going through the usual course of study for the 
military profession, lie entered the army as an engineer officer 
in 1824, and served in the Morea in 1828, becoming captain in 
the following year. When the revolution of 1830 broke out 
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he was statianed at Arras, and was the first ofiicer of his rc^ment 
to declare for the new order of things, in 1831 he wa.s removed 
from active duty in consequence of his declared republicanism, 
but in 1832 he was recalled to the service and sent to Algeria. 
This continued to be the main sphere of his activity for .sixteen 
years, and he won especial distinction in his fifteen months’ 
command of the exposed garrLson of Tlemfen, a command for 
which he was selected by Marshal Clau.sel (1836-1837), and in 
the defence of C'herchel (1840). Almost every step of hLs pro- 
rnotion was gained on the field of battle, and in 1844 the due 
d’Aumale himself asked for tlavaigniic's promotion to the rank 
of mariduil de camp. This w'as mttde in the same year, and 
he held various di.strict commands in Algeria up to 1848, when 
the provisional government apiiointed him governor-general 
of the province with the rank of general of division. The post 
of minister of war was also offered to Cavaignac, but he rcfu.scd 
it owing to the unwillingness of the government to quarter Inxips 
in Paris, a measure which the general held to be necessary for 
the stability of the new regime. On his election to the National 
Assembly, however, Cavaignac returned to I'aris. When he 
arrived on the 17th of May he found the capital in an extremely 
critical state. Several emeute.<: had already taken place, and by 
the 22nd of Juno 1848 a formidalde iniuirrextion had been 
organized. The only cour.so now open to the National Aiiscmbly 
was to assert its authority by force. Cavaignac, first as minister 
of war and then as dictator, was called to the task of suppressing 
the revolt. It w'as no light task, as the national guard was 
untru.stworthy, regular troops were not at hand in sufficient 
numbers, and the insurgents had abundant time to prepare 
them.selves. Variously e.stimated at from 30,000 to 60,000 men, 
wtII armed .and organized, they hud entrenched themselves 
at every step Ix'hind formidable barricades, and were ready to 
ax’iiil them.seb'es of every advantage that ferocity and despair 
could suggest to them. Cavaignac failed pcrliaps to appreraate 
the politir.al exigencies of tlte moment; as a soldier he would 
not strike his blow until his plans were matured and his forces 
suffii iently prepared. \M)cn the troops at last advanced in three 
strong columns, every inch of ground was disputed, and the 
government lrf)ops were fre(|upntlv repulsed, till, fresh regiments 
arriving, he forced his way to the Place de la naslille and crushed 
the insurrection in its headquarters. The contest, which raged 
from the 23rd to the morning of the 26th of June, was without 
doubt the bloodiest and most resolute the streets of Paris have 
e\'er seen, and the general did not hesitate to inflict the severest 
punishment on the rebels. 

Cavaignac was censured by some for having, by his delay, 
allowed the insurrection to gather head; but in the chamber 
he was declared by a un.animous vote to have deserved well of 
his country. After laj-ing down his dictatorial powers, he 
continued to preside over the Kxecutive Committee till the 
election of a regular president of the republic. It was expected 
that the .suffrages of France would raise Cavatignac to that 
position. But the mass of the people, and especially the rural 
populiition, sick of rcvohition, and weary even of the moderate 
republicani.sm of Cavaignac, were anxious for a stable govern¬ 
ment. Against the five and a half million votes recorded for 
houis Napoleon, Cavaignac received only a million and a half. 
Not without chagrin at his defeat, he witlffircw into the ranks 
of the opposition. He continued to serve as a representative 
during the short remainder of the republic. At the coup d'etat 
of the 2nd necemher 1851 he was arrested along with the other 
members of the opposition'; hut after a .short imprisonment at 
Ham he was released, and, with his newly-married wife, lived 
in retirement till his death, which took place at Oume (Sartlie) 
on the 28th of October 1857. 

His son, Jacques Maeie Euc.feNE Godefroi Cavaignac 
(1833-1905), French politician, •was born in Paris on the 21st of 
May 1853'. He made public profession of his republican prin¬ 
ciples as a schoolboy at the Lyc6e Charlemagne by refusing 
in 1867 to receive a prize at the Sorbonne from the hand of the 
prince imperial. He received the military medal for service in 
the Franco-Prussian War, and in 1872 entered the Scole 


Poly technique. He served as a civil engineer in Angoulcme until 
1881, when he became masterof reque.sts in the council of state. 
In the next year he was elected deputy for the arroiulissement 
of .Saint-CaJais (Sarthe) in the republican interest. In 1885- 
i886 lie was undc'r-secretary for war in the Henri BrLsson 
ministry, and he served in the cabinet of fimile l-ouliet (1892) 
as minister of marine and of the mlonies. He had exchanged his 
moderate republicanism for radical views before he became 
war minister in the cabinet of Leon Bourgeois (1895-18176). 
He was again minister of war in the Brisson cabinet in July 
1898, when he read in the chamber a document which definitely 
incriniinaled Captain Alfred Dreyfus. On the 30th of August, 
however, he stated that this had licen di.seovered to be a forgery 
by Colonel Henry, but he refused to concur with his colleagues 
in a revision of the Dreyfus prosecution, whii b was the logical 
outcome of his own exposure of the forgery. Resigning his port¬ 
folio, he continued to declare his conviction of Dreyfus’s guilt, 
and joined the Nationalist group in the chamber, of which he 
became one of the leaders. He also was an energetic supporter 
of llie Ligue de la Patrie Franyaise. In 1899 Cavaignac was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the presidency of the republic. He 
had announced bis intention of retiring from political life when 
he died at his country-seat near Flee (Sarthe) on the 25th of 
September 1905. lie wrote an important book on the 1< or mat ion 
de la J^russe contemporaine (2 vols., 1891-1898), dealing with 
the events of iSo6~x8i3. 

CAVAILLON. a town of south-ea.stern France in the depart¬ 
ment of Vauclusc, 20 m. S.F,. of Avignon by rail. Pop. (1906) 
town, 5760; commune, 9952. Cavaillon lies at the southern 
base of Mont .St Jacques on the right hank of the Durance above 
its conlluence with the Coulon. It has a hotel de ville of the 
i8th century, a church of the i2th century, dedicated to St Veran, 
and the mutilated remains of a triumphal arch of the Roman 
periiKl. The town Is an important railway junction and the 
commercial oentro of a rich and well-irrigated plain, which pro¬ 
duces melons and other fruits, early vegetables (artichokes, 
tomatoes, celery, potatoes), and other products in profu.sion. 
Silk-worms are reared, and .silk Is an important article of trade. 
The preparation of preserved vegetables, fruits and other pro¬ 
visions, distilling, and the m<inufacture of straw hats and 
leather are carried on. Numerous minor relies of tlie Roman 
period have been found to the south of the present town, on the 
site of the ancient Cabellio, a place of some note in the territory 
of the Cavares. In medieval and modem history the town has 
for the most part followed the fortunes of the (.'omtat Vcnai.ssin, 
in which it was included. Till the time of the Revolution it 
was the see of a bishop, and had a large number of monastic 
cstabli.shments. 

CAVALCANTI, GUIDO {c. 1250-1300), Italian poet and 
philosopher, was the son of a philosopher whom Dante, in the 
Infertw, condemns to torment among the Epicureans and 
A^eists 5 but he himself was a friend of the great poet. By 
marriage with Beatrice, daughter of Farinata Uberti, he became 
head of the Ghibellines; and when the people, weary of ctmtinual 
brawls, aroused themselves, and sought peace by banishing the 
leaders of the rival parties, he was sent to Sarzana, where he 
caught a fever, of which he died. Cavalcanti has left a number 
of love sonnets and canzoni, wliich were honoured by the praise 
of Dante. Some are simple and graceful, but many are spoiled 
by a mixture of metaphysics borrowed from Plato, Aristotle 
and the Christian Fathers. They arc mosdy in honour of a 
P'rench lady, whom he calls Mamdetta. His Canzone d’Amore 
was extremely popular, and was frequently published; and his 
complete poetical works arc contained in Giunti’s txxUection 
(Florence, 1527 ; Venice, 1531-1532). He also wrote in prose on 
philosophy and oratory. 

See D. G. Rossetti, Dante and hds Circle (1874). 

CAVAUBR, JEAN (1681-1740), the famous chief of the 
Camisards (v-c-), was bom at Mas Roux, a small hamlet in the 
commune Ribaute near Anduze (Card), on the a8th of 
November 1681. His father, an iQiteiate p^sant, had been 
compyelled by persecution to become a Roman Catholic alopg 
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with his family, but his mother brought him up secretly in the 
Protestant faith. In his buyhood he became a shepherd, and 
about his twentieth year he was apprenticed to a baker. 
Threatened with prosecution for his religious opinions he went 
to (Icneva, where he passed the year 1701 ; he returned to the 
Cevennes on the eve of the rebellion of the Camisards, who by 
the murder of the Abb^ du Chayla at Pont-de-Monvert on the 
night of the 24th of July 1702 raised the standard of revolt. 
Some months later he became their leader. He showed himself 
possessed of an extraordinary genius for war, and Marshal 
Villars paid him the high compliment of saying that he was as 
courageous in attack as he was prudent in retreat, and that by 
his extraordinary knowledge of the country he displayed in the 
management of his troops a skill as great as that of the ablest 
officers. Within a period of two years he was to hold in check 
Count Victor Maurice de Broglie and Marshal Montrevel, 
generals of Louis XIV., and to carry on one of the most 
terrible partisan wars in french history. 

He organized the Camisard forces and maintained the most 
severe discipline. As an orator he derived his inspiration from 
the prophets of Israel, and raised the enthusiasm of his rude 
mountaineers to a pitch so high that they were ready to die 
with their young leader for the sake of liberty of conscience. 
Each battle increased the terror of his name. On Christmas day 
j 702 he dared to hold a religious assembly at the very gates of 
Alais, and put to flight the local militia which came forth to 
attack him. .\t Vagnas, on the 10th of February 1703, he 
routed the royal troops, but, defeated in his turn, he was com¬ 
pelled to fimi safety in flight. But he reappeared, was again 
defeated at Tour de jfcllot (April 30), and again recovered himself, 
recruits flocking to him to lill up the places of the slain. By a 
long series of successes he raised his reputation to the highest 
pitch, and gained the full confidence of the people. It was in 
vain that more rigorous measures were adopted against the 
Camisards. Cavalier boldly carried the. war into the plain, 
made terrible reprisals, and threatened even Nimes itself. On 
the i6th of April 1704 he encountered Marshal Montrevel 
himself at the bridge of Nages, with 1000 men against 5000, and, 
though defeated after a desperate conflict, he made a successful 
retreat with Iwo-thirds of his men. It was at this moment 
that Marshal Villars, wishing to put an end to the terrible 
struggle, opened negotiations, and Cavalier was induced to 
attend a conference at Font d’Avine near Alais on the nth of 
May 1704, and on the i6th of May he made submission at Nimes. 
These negotiations, with the proudest monarch in Europe, hc 
carried oh, not as a rebel, but as the leader of an army which 
had waged an honourable war. Louis XIV. gave him a com¬ 
mission as colonel, which Villars jircscnted to him personally, 
and a pension of 1200 livres. At the same time he authorized 
the formation of a Camisard regiment for service in Spain under 
his command. 

Before leaving the Cevennes for the last time he went to Alais 
and to Ribautc, followed by an immense concourse of people. 
But Oivalier had not been able to obtain liberty of conscience, 
and his (iamisiurds almost to a man broke forth in wrath against 
him, reproaching him for what they described as his treacherous 
desertion. On the 21st of June 1704, with a hundred Camisards 
who were still faithful to him, he departed from Nimes and 
came to Neu-Brisach (Alsace), where hc was to be quartered. 
From Dijon hc, went on to Paris, where Louis XIV. gave him 
audience and heard his explanation of the revolt of the C6vennes. 
Returning to Dijon, fearing to be imprisoned in the fortress of 
Neu-Brisach, he escaped with his troop near Montb'liard and 
took refuge at Lausatoie. But he was too much of a soldier to 
abandon the career of arms. He offered his services to the duke 
of Savoy, and with his Camisards made war in the Val d’Aosta. 
After tiie peace he crossed to England, where he formed a 
regiment of refugees which took part in the Spanish expedition 
under the earl of Peterborough and Sir Cloudesley Shovel in 
May 1705. At the battle of Almansa the Camisards found 
themselves opposed to a French regiment, and without firing 
the two bodies rushed one upon the other. Cavalier wrote 


later (July 10, 1707): “ The only consolation that remains to 
me is that the regiment I had the honour to command never 
looked back, but sold its life dearly on the field of battle. I 
fought as long as a man stood beside me and until numbers 
overpowered me, losing also an immense quantity of blood 
from a dozen wounds which I received.” Marshal Berwick 
never spoke of this tragic event without visible emotion. 

On his return to ICngland a small pension was given him and 
he settled at Dublin, where hc published Memoirs oj the Wars 
of the Cevennes under Col. Cavalier, written in P'rcnch and trans¬ 
lated into English with a dedication to Lord Carteret (1726). 
Though Cavalier received, no doubt, assistance in the publica¬ 
tion of the Memoirs, it is none the less true that he provided the 
materials, and that his work is the most valuable source for the 
history of his life. He was made a general on the 27th of October 
173S) stud uu the 25th of May 1738 was appointed lieutenant- 
governor of Jersey. Writing in the following year (August 26, 
1739) hc says : “ I am overworked and weary; I am going to 
take the waters in England so as to be in a lit condition for the 
war against the Spaniards if they reject counsels of prudence.” 
He was promoted to the rank of major-general on the 2n(l of 
July 1739, and died in the following year. In the parochial 
register of St Luke’s, Chelsea, there is an entry: “ Burial a.u. 
1740, May 18, Brigadier John Cavalier.” 

There is a story which represents him as the fortunate rival 
of Voltaire for the hand of Olympe, daughter of Madame Dunoyor, 
author of the Lettres galaiites. During his stay in England he 
married the daughter of Captain de Pontliicu and Marguerite 
de la Rochefoucauld, refugees living at Portarlington. Mules- 
herbes, the courageous defender of Louis XVL, bears the follow¬ 
ing eloquent testimony to tnis young hero of tlie C6venncs ;— 
” 1 confess,” he says, ” that this warrior, who, without ever ha\ ing 
sensed, found himself by the mere gift of nature a great general, 
—this Camisard who was bold to punish a crime in the presence 
of a fierce troop which maintained itself by little crimes- this 
coarse peasant who, when admitted at twenty years of age into 
the society of cultivated people, caught their manners and won 
their love and esteem, this man who, though accustomed to a 
stormy life, and having just cause to be proud of his success, 
had yet enough philosophy in him by nature to enjoy for thirty- 
five years a trantpiil private life —appears to me to he one of 
the rarest characters to be found in liistory.” 

For a more d<‘l;nlcd account .sec F. I’uaux, Vie de Jeon Cavalier 
(1868) ; David C. .'V. Agnew, Vrotestani Exiles from I'toiue, ii, 
(I.ond.. 1871) ; Churvev, Jean Cavalier : nonveanx dot umenfi iiteUils 
(1884). Eugene Sue popuIaTi/cd tlie name of ttie Ctimisard cliicl in 
Jean Cavalier on les fanaitques ties Civennes (1840), (I*', J’.v.) 

CAVALIER, a horseman, particularly a horse-soldier or one of 
gentle birth trained in knightly exercises. The word is taken 
from one of the French words which derived ultimately from 
the Late Lat. rahallarius, a horseman, from Lai. cahalliis, 
properly a pack-horse, which gave the Er. cheval, a chn<alier. 
This last word is the regular J-’ronch for " knight,” and is chiefly 
used in English for a member of certain foreign military or oilier 
orders, particularly of tlie Legion of Honour. Cavalier in English 
was early applied in a contemptuous sense to an overbearing 
swa.shbuckler—a roisterer or swaggering gallant. 1 n Shakespeare 
(2 Henry IV. V. iii. 62) Shallow calls Bardolph’s companions 
“ cavaleros.” ‘‘ Cavalier ” is chiefly associated with the Royalists, 
the supporters of Charles I. in the struggle with the Parliament 
in the Great Rebellion. Here again it first appears as a term of 
reproach and contempt, applied by the opponents of the king. 
Charles in the Answer to the Petition (June 13, 1642) speaks of 
cavaliers as a “ word by what mistake soever it scemes much in 
disfavour.” Further quotations of the use of the word by the 
Parliamentary party are given in the New English Dictionary. 
It was soon adopted (as a title of honour) by the king’s party, 
who in return applied Roundhead to their opponents, and at the 
Restoration .the court party preserved the name, which survived 
till the rise of the term Tory (see Whig and Tory). The term 
“ cavalier ” has been adopted from the French as a term in 
fortification for a work of great command constructed in the 
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interior of a fort, bastion or other defence, so as to fire over the 
main parapet without interfering with the fire of the latter. A 
greater volume of fire can thus be obtained, but the great height 
of the cavalier makes it an easy target for a besieger’s guns. 

CAVALIERE, EMILIO DEL, i6&-century Italian musical 
composer, was born in Rome about 1550 of a noble family. 
He held a post at the court of Ferdinand 1 . of Tuscany from 
1588 to 1597, and during his residence at Florence was on terms 
of intimacy with J. Peri, 0 . Rinuccini, G. Caccini and the rest 
of the Bardi circle. In 1597 he returned to Rome, and became 
connected with tlie Congregation of the Oratory founded by St 
Philip N eri. Here in 1600 was performed Cavaliere's contribution 
to the musical reformation initiated by his circle of friends in 
Florence— J.a Happrcsentasioue di Antma e di Curpo, a sacred 
drama, which is regarded as the first example of what is now 
called oratorio. It is generally supposed that he was no longer 
living when the work was performed, but some authorities assign 
j6o 2 as the date of his death. 

Cavaliere’s style is more facile than that of I’cri and Caccini, 
but he is inferior to them in depth of musical expression. He 
is, however, important as being the first to apply the new monodic 
style to sacred music, and as the founder of the Roman school 
of the 17th century which included Mazzocchi, Carissimi and 
Ales-sandro Scarlatti. 

Sec also H. Goldschmidt, Studim ztir i.emhichte der itahenischen 
Opur im ly. Jahthiindert, Band i. 

CAVALLI, FRANCESCO (1599 ?-i676), Italian musical com- 
I>oser, was Itorn at Crema m 1599 or 1600. His real name was 
Pier P'rancesco Claletti-Bruni, but he is better known by that of 
Cavalli, the name of his patron, a Venetian nobleman. lie 
became a singer at St Mark's in Venice in 1617, second organist in 
1639, first organist in i()f)5, and in 1668 maestro di cappella. 
He is, however, chiefly important for his operas. He began to 
write for the stage in {Le Nosse di Teti e di I’eleo), and soon 
established so great a reputation that ho was summoned to Paris 
in 1660 to produce an opera {Serse) at the Louvre in honour of 
the marriage of Louis XIV. He visited Paris again in 1662, 
bringing out his lircole Amante. His death occurred in Venice 
on the 14th of January 1676. I'wenty-seven operas of Cavalli 
arc still extant, most of them being preserved in the library of 
St Mark at Venice. Monteverde had found opera a iiiusico- 
literary experiment, and left it a magnificent dramatic spectacle. 
Cavalli succeeded in making opera a popular entertainment. 
He reduced Monteverde’s extravagant orchestra to more practical 
limits, introduced melodious arias into his music and popular 
types into his libretti. His operas have all the characteristic 
exaggerations and absurdities of the 17th century, but they have 
also a remarkably strong sense of dramatic effect as well as a 
great musical facility, and a grotesque humour which was 
characteristic of Italian grand opera down to the death of 
Alessandro Scarlatti. 

CAVALLINI, PIETRO (c. 1279-1364), Italian painter, born in 
Rome, was an artist of the earliest epoch of the modern Roman 
school, and was taught painting and mosaic by Giotto while 
employed at Rome ; it is believed that he assisted his master in 
the mosaic of the Navicella or ship of St Peter, in the porch of the 
church of that saint. He also studied under the Cosmati. Lanzi 
describes him as an adept in both arts, and mentions with appro¬ 
bation his grand fresco of a Crucifixion at Assisi, still in tolerable 
pre.servation; he was, moreover, versed in architecture and in 
sculpture. Acctirding to George Vertuc, it is highly probable 
that Cavallini executed, in 1279, the mosaics and other oma- 
mentsof the tombof Edward the Confessorin Westminster Abbey. 
He would thus be the “ Petrus Civis Romanus ” whose name is 
inscribed on the shrine ; but a comparison of dates invalidates 
this surmise. He died in 1364, at the age of eighty-five, in the 
odour af sanctity, having in his later years been a man of eminent 
piety. He is said to have carved for the Basilica of San Paolo 
fuori le Mura, close to Rome, a crucifix which spoke in i3‘7o to a 
female saint. Some highly important works by Cavallini in the 
church of Santa Cecilia in Trastevere, Rome, have been recently 
discovered. 
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CAVALLO, TIBERIUS (1749-1809), Anglo-Italian electrician 
and natural philosopher, was bom on the 30th of March 1749 at 
Naples, where his father was a physician. In 1771 he came to 
England with the intention of pursuing a mercantile career, but 
he soon turned his attention to scientific work. Although he 
made several ingenious improvements in scientific instruments, 
his mind was rather imitative and critical than creative. He 
published numerous works on different branches of physics, 
including A Complete Treatise on Kkciricity (1777), Treatise on 
the Nature and Properties of Air and other permanently Elastic 
Fluids History and Practice of Aerostation (lySs), Treatise 

on Magnetism (1787), Elements of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy (1803), Theory and Practice of Medical Electricity 
(1780), and Medical Propertiesof Factitious Air He died 
in London on the 21st of December 1809. 

CAVALLOTTI, FELICE (1842-1898), Italian politician, poet 
and dramatic author, was bom at Milan on the 6th of Novembei 
1842. In i860 and 1866 he fought with the Garibaldian Corps, 
but first attained notoriety by his anti-monarchical lampoons in 
the Gazzetta di Milano and in the Gazzettina Rosa between 1866 
and 1872. Elected to parliament as deputy for Corteolona in 
the latter year, he took the oath of allegiance after having 
publicly impugned its validity. Eloquence and turbulent com¬ 
bativeness in and out of parliament secured for him the leader¬ 
ship of the extreme Left on the death of Dertani in 1886. 
During his twelve years’ leadership his party increased in number 
from twenty to seventy, and at the time of his death his parlia¬ 
mentary influence was greater than ever before. Though am¬ 
bitious and addicted to defamatory methods of personal attack 
which sometimes .savoured of political blackmail, Cavallotti's 
eloquent advocacy of democratic reform, and apparent generosity 
of sentiment, .secured for him a popularity surpassed by that of 
no contemporary save Crispi. Services rendered in the cholera 
epidemic of 18H5, his numerous lawsuits and thirty-three duels, 
his bitter campaign against Crispi, and his championship of 
French interests, combined to enhance his notoriety and to 
increase his political influence. By skilful alliances with the 
marquis di Rudini he more than once obtained practical control 
of the Italian government, and exacted notable concessions 
to Radical demands. He was killed on the 6th of March 1898 
in a duel with Count Macola, editor of the conservative Gazetta 
di Venezia, whom he had assaili-d with characteristic intemper¬ 
ance of language. By his death the house of Savoy lost a re¬ 
lentless foe, and the revolutionary elements in Italy a gifted, 
if not entirely trustworthy, leader. (U. W. S.) 

CAVALRY (Fr. cavalerie, Ger. Kavallerie or Reiterei, derived 
ultimately from Late Lat. caballus, horse), a word which came 
into use in military literature about the middle of the i6th 
century us applied to mounted men of all kinds employed for 
combatant purposes, whether intended primarily for charging in 
masses, in small bodies, or for dismounted fighting. By degrees, 
as greater refinement of terminolt^y has become dcssirable, the 
idea has been narrowed down until it includes only “ horsemen 
trained to achieve the purpose of their commander by the com¬ 
bined action of man and horse,” and this definition will be found 
to cover the whole field of cavalry activity, from the tasks 
entrusted to the cavalry ‘‘ corps ” of 10,000 sabres down to the 
missions devolving on isolated squadrons and even troops. 

History. —^'I'lie evolution of the cavalry arm has never been 
uniform at any one time over the surface of the globe, but has 
always been locally modified by the conditions of 
each community and the stage of intellectual develop- bm ot 
ment to which at any given moment each hud attained, nioanua 
The first condition for the existence of the arm reanion. 
being the existence of the horse itself, its relative scarcity 
or the reverse and its adaptability to its environment in 
each particular district have always exercised a preponderating 
influence on the development of cavalry organization and 
tactics. The indigenous horses of Europe and Asia being 
very small, the first application of their capabilities for war 
purposes seems everywhere to have been as draught animals 
for chariots, the construction of which implies not only the 
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existence of level surfaces, perhaps of actual roads, but a very 
considerable degree of mechanical skill in those who designed and 
employed them. The whole of the classical and oriental mytho¬ 
logies, together with the earliest monuments of ICgypt, Assyria 
and India, are convincing on this point. Nowlicre can we find 
a trace either of description or delineation of animals physically 
capable of currying on their backs the armed men of the period. 
.Ml the earliest allusions to the use of the horse in war either 
point directly to the employment as a draught animal, or where 
not specific, as in tlie description of the war-horse in Job, they 
would apply equally well to one harnessed to a chariot as to one 
ridden under the .sa<ldle. 

The first trace of change is to be found, according to Prof. 
Wm. Ridgeway (Origin and Jnflurnre of the Thornugidired I/nrse, 
p. 24.^), in an Egyptian relief showing Nubians mounted on 
horses of an entirely different breed, taller and more powerful 
than any which had gone before Ihein. The.se horses appear 
to have come from the vicinity of Dongola, and the strain still 
survives in the .Sudan. The breed is traced into Anihia, where 
only second-rate horses had been reareti hitherto, and thence 
to different ptirts of Europe, whore eventiially centres of cavalry 
activity developed. The first detailed evidence of the existence 
of organized bodies of mounted men is to he found in Xenophon, 
whose instructions for the breaking, training and command 
of a squadron remain almost as a model for modem practice. 
Their tactical employment, however, seems still to have been 
relatively insignificant, for the horses were still far too small 
and too few to deliver a charge with sufTirienl momentum to 
break the heavy armed and disciplined hoplites. The strain of 
ancient battle was of an entirely different order to that of 
modem fighting. In the absence of projcvtiles of sufficient 
range and power to sweep a whole area, the fighting was entirely 
l)etween the front ranks of the opposing forces. When a front 
rank fighter fell, his place was immediately taken by his comrade 
in the rear, who took up the individual combat, excited by his 
comrade’s fate but relatively fresh in mind and muscle. This 
process of feeding the fight from the rear could he protracted 
almost indefinitely. If then, as a consetjuence of a charge, a 
few mounted men did penetrate the ranks, they encountered 
such a crowd of well-protected and fresh swordsmen that they 
were soon pulled off their ponies and despatched. Now and 
again great leaders, AlexandiT, Hannibal and .Scipio Africanus, 
for instanne, succeerlcd in riding down their opponents, but in. 
the main, and as agaitisl the Roman infantry in particular, 
mounted troops proved of very little service on the battlefield. 

It was, however, otherwise in the sphere of strategy. There, 
information was of oven greater importance, hoeausc harder to 
obtain, than it is nowadays, and the army which could push out 
its feelers to the greater distance, surround its enemy and 
intercept his communications, derived nearly the same advan¬ 
tages as it does at present. Hence Ivith sides provided them¬ 
selves with horsemen, and when these met, each in the per¬ 
formance of their several duties, charges of masses naturally 
ensued. This explains the value attaching in the old days to the 
possession of horse-flesh and the rapid spread of the relatively 
new Dongola or African strain over tlic then known world. 

The primitive instinct of aboriginal man is to throw stones 
or other missiles for purposes of defence (apes will throw anything 
they can find, but they never use sticks); hence, as the Romans 
penetrated ever farther amongst the barbarian tribes, their 
horsemen in first line found ever-increasing need for protection 
against projectiles. But the greater the weight of armour 
carried, the greater the demands upon the enduranee of the 
horse. Then, as the weight-Ciinying breed was expensive 
and, with the dcaiy of tlic Roman Empire, corruption and 
peculation spread, a limit was soon placed on the multiplication 
of charging cavalry, and it became necessary to fall back on 
the indigenous pony, which could only carry a rider from place 
to place, not charge. Thus there was a gradual levelling down 
of the mounted arms, the heavy cavalry becoming too heavy to 
gallop and the light not good enough for united action. Again.st 1 
such t^^nents, the lighter and better mounted tribesmen of I 


Asia found their task easy. They cut off the supplies of the 
marching infantry, filled up or destroyed the wells, &c., and 
thus demonstrated the strategic necessity of superior mobility. 

With the decay of civilization discipline also disappeared, 
and, as discipline consists cssontially in the spirit of self-sacrifice 
for the good of the community, its opf)o.site, self-preservation, 
tecame the guiding principle. 'J'his in turn led to the increase 
of armour carried, and thence to the demand for heavier horses, 
and this demand working through several centuries led ulti¬ 
mately to the breeding of the great weight-cariy’ing animals on 
whose existence that of medieval chivalry depended. These 
hor.ses, howexer, being very a)stly and practically usde-ss for 
general purposes, could only become the property of the wealthy, 
who were too independent to feel the need of combination, and 
preferred to live on the spoliation and taxation of the weak. 
This spoliation eventually impelled the weaker men to combine, 
and at first their combination took the form of the construction 
of forlilicd places, ig^ainst which mounted men were powerless. 
On the other hand, expense put a limit to the area which fortifica¬ 
tions could enclose, and this again limited the supplies for the 
garrison. Horsemen sweeping the country for miles around had 
no difficulty in feeding themselves, and the surrender of all 
bdeiiguered places through starvation was ultimatd)- inevitable, 
unless food c(add Lie iutrodu<'cd from allied towns in the vicinity. 
It was of no use to introduce fighting men only into a place 
which primarily required food (cf. Lucknow, 1857) to protract 
its resistance. Hence some means had to he found to surround 
the supply-convoys with a physically impenetrable shield, and 
eigliteen-foot pikes in the hands of powerful disciplined soldiers 
met the requirements. Against eight to ten ranks of such men 
the best cavalry in the world, relying only on their swords, 
were helplc.ss, and for the time (towards the rlo.se of the 15th 
eentury) infantry remained masters of the field on the continent 
of Europe. 

England meanwhile had developed on lines of her own. Thanks 
to her longbowmen and the military genius of her leaders, she 
might have retained indefinitely the command of the continent 
had it not been for the invention of gunpowder, which, though 
readily accepted by the English for sieges in France, proved the 
ult imate cause of their undoing. It was the French who developed 
the use of siege artillerj’ most rapidly, and their cavalry were not 
slow to take the hint; unlike the longbow and the crossliow, the 
pistol could lx: used effectively from horseback, and presently 
the knights and their retainers, having the deepest purses, 
pnrvided themselves with long pistols in addition to their lances 
and swords. These weapons .sent a bullet through any armour 
which a foot-soldier could conveniently carry, or liis commander 
afford, and if iinything went wr(.>ng with their mechanism (which 
was complicated and uncertain) the .speed of his horse soon 
carried the rider out of danger. A new form of attack agaimst 
infantry, introdured by the French at Ccrisoles, 1544, thus 
developed itself. A troop or squadron, formed in from twelve 
to sixteen ranks, trotted up to within pistol shot of the angle of 
the sfiuare to t>e attacked and halted; then each rank in suc¬ 
cession cantered off man by man to the left, discharging his pistol 
at the .square as he passed, and riding back to his phice behind the 
column to reload. This could be prolonged indefinitely, and 
against such tactics the infantry were powerless. The stakes 
carried by English archers to clwk the direct chaige of horse¬ 
men b(«:ame useless, as did also chevaux ie frise, though the 
latter (which originated in the 14th century) continued to be 
employed by the Austrians against the swiftly-charging Turks 
till the close of tlie 17th century. Thus it became necessary to 
devise some new impediment which, whilst remaining mobile, 
would also give cover and an advantage in the final hami-to- 
hand shock. The problem was solved in Bohemia, Poland and 
Moravia (Hussite wajrs, about 1420), where, distances being great 
and the country open, greater mobility and capacity in the 
convoys became essential. Great trains of wagons were placed 
in charge of an infantry escort, of which a part had become 
possessed of firearms, and these moved across country in os 
many as twelve parallel lines drilled to form laagers, as nowadays 
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HI South Africa. Again the cavalry proved helpless, and for 
nearly a century in central Europe the word “ Wagenburg ” 
(wagon-fortress) became synonymous with “ army.” Then an 
unfortunate inspiration came to the wagon-men. A large gun 
was relatively cheaper to manufacture, and more efiectivc 
than a small one. To keep their assailants at a distance, tliey 
mounted wall-pieces of about onc-inch bore on their wagons. 
J'or a moment the balance inclined in their favour, but the 
cavalry were quick to see their advantage in this new idea, and 
they immediately lollowed suit. They, too, mounted guns on 
wheels, and, as their mobility gave them choice of position, they 
were able to concentrate tlieir fire against any side of the laager, 
and again xiltimate surrender was the only way out of the 
defenders’ dileiiuna. 

The intere.stiitg problem thus raised was never finally solved, 
for the scene of action now shifted to western Europe, to the 
vallet' of the Po, and more jxarlicularly to the Netherlands, 
where fortresses w'ere clo.ser together and the clayey nature of 
the Rhine della laid already made paved roads necessary. Then, 
the Wagrnlmrg being no longer needed for the short transits 
belweeri one fortilied town aiifl another, the infantry reasserted 
themselves. Firearms having l.K;en niueh improved in the interval 
the spearmen (pikemen) had already (about 1515) learnt to 
protect lliemselves by musketeers trained to take advantage of 
cover and ground somewhat in the same fashion as the modern 
skirmisher. These mu.skcteers kept light guns at a distance 
from their pikemen, but dared not venture far out, as their fire 
was altogether inadequate to stop a rush of honsemen ; when the 
latter threatened to intervene, they had to run for safety to the 
squares of pikemen, whom they assisted in turn by keeping 
the cavalry beyond jiistol range. Hence the horsemen had to 
fall liack upon more powerful guns, and these, being slow and 
requiring more train, could lie most economically protected by 
infantry (see also Artih.kky). 

Thus about llie close ol the i6th century western armies 
differentiated themselves out into the still existing three types- 
cavalry, artillery and infantry. Moreover, each type 
subdivided, the. cavalry becoming heav-jq medium 
dragoons. At tliis period there was nothing to 
disturb the equilibrium of two contending forces except 
the rharaeters of their respective leaders. The mercenary element 
had triuiniihed everywhere over the feudal levies. The moral 
qualities of all were on the same indifferent let i;!, and liattles in 
the open follow'cd one recognized course. Neither army being 
able to outmarch the other, both drew up masses of pikes in 
parallel lines. The musketeers covered the deployment of the 
iieavy guns on cither side, the cavalry drew up on the wings and 
a strictly parallel fight ensued, for in the absence of a common 
cau.se for which men were will^ to die, plunder was the ruling 
motive, and all control and discipline melted in the excitement 
of tile contest. 

It is to the growth of Protestantism that cavalry owes its next 
great forward leap. To sweep the battlefield, it was absolutely 
essential that men should be ready to subordinate selfish con¬ 
siderations to the triumph of their cau.se. The Roman Catholicism 
of the day gave many loopholes for the evasion of clear duly, 
but from these the reformed faith was free, and it is to the 
reawakened sense of duty that Gustavus Adolphus appealed. 
This alone rendered combination amongst his subordinate 
lexers possible, and on this power of combination all his victories 
depended. Other cavalry soldiers, once let loose in the cliarge, 
could never be trusted to return to the field, tlie prospective 
plunder of the enemy’s baggage being too strong a temptation; 
but the king’s men could be depended on, and once^ brought 
back in formed bodies, they rode over the enemy’s skirmishers 
and captured his batteries. Then the equililwiura of force 
was destroyed, and all arms combined made short work of the 
opposing infantry alone (Breitenfeld, 1631). But the Swedish 
king perished with his work half done, and matters reverted to 
their former condition until the appearance of Cromwell, another 
great leader capable of animating liis men with the spirit of 
devotion, again rendered the cavalry arm supreme. The essence 


of his success lay in this, tliat bis men were ready everywhere 
and always to lay down their lives for their common cause. 
Whether scouting 70 m. to the front of their army, or fighbng 
dismounted to delay the enemy at defiles or to storm fortified 
strongholds, or charging home on the battlefield, their will 
power, focused on, and in turn dependent on, the personality 
of their great leader, dominated all human instincts of fear, 
rapacity or selfishness, it is true that they liad not to ride 
against the modern rifle, but it is equally true that there was no 
quick-firing artillery to carry terror through the enemy’s army, 
and it was against nuusses of spearmen and musketeers, ikA. then 
subjected to bursting shells or the lash of shrapnel and rifle 
bullets, that the final charges had always to be ridden home. 

Each succeeding decade thereafter has seen a steady diminu¬ 
tion in the ultimate power of resistance of the infantry, and a 
corre.sponding increase in the power of fire preparation at the 
dis|X)sal of the supreme leader; and the chances of e.avalry liavc 
fluctuated with the genius of that leader in the employment of 
the means at his disposal, and the toixigraphical conditions 
existing within each theatre of war. During the campaigns in 
Flanders, with its multiplicity of fortresses and clayey soil, 
cavalry rapidly degenerated into mounted infantry, throwing 
aside sword and lance-proof armour, and adopting long muskets 
and heavier ammunition. J’rescntly they abandoned the charge 
at a gallop and reverted to an approach at the trot, and if (as 
at Blenheim) their influence proved decisive on the field of 
battle, this was because the conditions were common to both 
combatants, and the personal influence of ‘‘Corporal John,” as 
his .soldiers called Marlborough, ensured greater steadiness and 
better co-operation. 

When Frederick II. became king of I’russia (1740), he 
found his cavalry almost at the nadir of efficiency ; even his 
cuirassiers drilled principally on fool. “ 'They can 
manoeuvre,” on foot, ‘‘ with the same precision as n., ntorm 
my grenadiers, but unfortunately they arc equally 0/ tit 
slow.” His enemies the Austrians, thanks to their 
wars against the Turks who always charged at a 
gallop, had maintained greater dash and mobility, and at Moll- 
witz tlie Prussians only escaped disaster by the astounding 
rapidity of their infantry fire. In di^ust the king then 
wrote, " Die Cavallerie is nicht einmul werlli dasz sic der 
Teufel week holet,” and he immediately set about their re¬ 
form with his usual energy and thoroughness. Three years 
after Mullwilz, the result of his exertions was apparent in 
the greatly increased importance tlie arm acquired on the 
battlefiekl, and the charge of tlie Bayreuth dragoons at Hohen- 
friedlierg (June 4, i745)> who with 1500 horses rode over and 
dispersed 20 Austrian battalions, bringing in 2500 prisoners and 
67 colours, will always rank as one of the most brilliant feats in 
military history.' The following years of peace (1745-1756) 
were devoted to the methodical preparation of the cavalry to 
meet the requirements that Frederick's methods of war would 
make upon them, and it is to this period that tlie student should 
devote special attention. From the very outbreak of the Seven 
Years’ War (1756) this training asserted its influence, and 
Rossbach (1757) and Zorndorf (1758) are the principal examples 
of what cavalry handled in masses can effect. At Rossbach 
General v. Seydlitz, at the head of 38 squadrons, practically 
began and ended the destruction of Uie P'rench army, and at 
2 k)mdorf he saved the day for the Prussians by a series of the 
most brilliant charges, which successively destroyed the Russian 
right wing and centre. These battles so conclusively demon¬ 
strated the superiority of the Prussian cavalry that their enemies 
completely altered their tactical procedure. 'They now utilized 
their enormous numerical superiority by working in two separate 
armies, each almost as strong as the whole Prussian force. When 
the latter moved against either, the one threatened immediately 
threw up heavy entrenchments, against which cavalry were, of 
course, ineffective, whilst the other pursued its march. W’hen 
Frederick, having more or less beaten his immediate opponent, 

I The I0S.S of the regiment was twenty-eight killed and sixty-six 
wounded. 
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began to threaten the other army it entrenched likewise. Again.st 
these methods the Prussian army soon wore itself out, and though 
from time to time the cavalry locally distinguished itself, no 
further opportunities for great decisive blows presented them¬ 
selves. 

The increased demands made upon the mobility of the I’russian 
horsemen naturally resulted in the gradual rejection of everything 
which was not essential to their striking power. The long muskets 
and bayonets were laid aside, but the cuirass was retained for 
the melee, .and by the close of the great struggle the various 
branehesof thearmhaddifferentiatedthemselvesout into the types 
still adhered to, heavy cavalry, dragoons, hussars, whose equip¬ 
ment as regards essentials thenceforward hardly varied up to the 
latter years of the iqth century. The only striking difference 
lies in the entire rejection of the lance in the armament of the 
charging squadrons, and the reason is characteristic of the prin¬ 
ciples of the day. The Prussian cavalry h:id realized that success 
was decided, not primarily b\’ actual (('Ilision, but by the moral 
effect of the appearanc<- of an absolutely closed wall of horse¬ 
men approaching the ad\ersary at full speed. If the necessary 
degree of cohesion was attained, the other sidi' was morally beaten 
before collision took place, and eilber turned to (light, or met the 
shock with .so little resolution that it was rid<len over without 
ditliculty. In the former case any weapon was good enough 
to kill a flying enemy ; in the latter, in the melee which then 
ensued, the crush in the ranks of the victors was still so great 
that the lance was a hindrance rather than a help. 

In the ye.ars succeeding the war the efficiency of the Prussian 
cavalry sank very rapidly, the initiid caiise lieing the death of 
Seydiitz at the early age of fifty-two. 11 is personality had alone 
dominated the discontent, letliargy and hopelessness created by 
ruthless financial ccononiies. When he was gone, as always in the 
absence of a great leader, men adapted their li\ es to the line of 
least resistance. In thirty years the wrei k was complete, and 
within the splendid stpiadrons which had been accustomed to 
mantt'uvrc with perfect precision at the highest speed, there 
were (us 1 '. A. von der Marwitz in his Na-Mass clearly shows) not 
more thtin seven thoroughly trained men and horses to eaeh, the 
remainder lieing trained for little longer and receiving less atten¬ 
tion than is the case with modern end line nr auxiliary cavalry. 

For the generation preceding the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, P'reilerick the Great’s army, and especially his 
Cavalry fttvalry, had become the model for all Europe, but 
la the the mainspring of the excellence of his st|uudrons 
reviiu- was every where overlooked. Seydiitz had manoeuvred 

tioaary greut masses of horsemen, therefore every one else 
must have great ma.s.ses also; hut no nation grasped 
the secret, viz, the unconditional obedience of the horse to 
its ri<ler, on which liis success had depended. Neither 
was it possible under the prevailing social conditions to 
se"ure the old stamp of horse, or the former attention to 
detail on the part of men and officers. In France, owing to the 
agricultural decay of the countr)’', suitable remounts for charg¬ 
ing cavalry were almost unobtainable, and as this particular 
branch of the arm was almost exclusively commanded by the 
•aristocracy it sufTcred most in the early days of the. Revolution. 
The hussars, being chiefly recruited and officered by Alsatians and 
Germans from the Rhine provinces, retained their individuality 
and traditions much longer than the dragoons and cuirassiers, 
and, to the very close of the great wars, we find them always 
ready to charge at a gallop: but the unsteadiness and poor 
horsemanship of the other branches was so great that up to 1812, 
the year of their dcstruc tiW.' >they always charged at a trot only, 
eonsidering that the adllHlNM of superior cohesion thus gained 
more than balanced tlKBttiW’momentum due to the slower pace. 

Generally, the groiltlfctfk the h'rench cavalry .service followed 
the universal law. Tht^biUffcig horses went to the heavy charging 
cavalrv', viz. the cuinissitilpthe best light horses to the hussars, 
and the dragoons reeeivOWllie remainder, for in principle they 
were only infantry placed mh honseback for convenience of loco- 
moljon, a«4were not primarily intended for combined mounted 
aetii)n. FiMtanately for them, their principal adversaries, the 


Au.strians, had altogether failed to grasp the lesson of the Seven 
^'ears’ War. Writing in 1780 Colonel Mack, a very capable 
officer, said, “ Even in 1769, the cavalry could not ride, could not 
manage to control their horses. Not a single squadron could keep 
its dressing at a gallop, and before they had gone fifty yards at 
least ten out of forty horses in the first rank would break out 
to the front,” and though the veteran field marshal Lacy 
issued new regulations, their spirit seems always to have escaped 
the executive officers. The British cavalry was almost worse 
off, for economy had reduced its squadrons to mere skeletons, 
and the traditional British style of honsemanship, radically 
different from that in vogue in France, made their training for 
combined action even more difficult than elsewhere. Hence the 
history of cavalry during the earlier campaigns of the Revolution 
is marked by no decisive triumphs, the results arc always in¬ 
adequate when judged by the magnitude of the forces employed, 
and only the brilliant exploit of the 15th Light Dragoons (now 
Hussars) at Villers en Couch^ (April 24, t794) deserves to be 
cited as an instance of the extraordinar)’- influence which even 
a few horsemen can exercise over a demoralized or untrained mob 
of infantr>% 

Up to (he campaign of Poliond (see Napoi.konic Campaionr) 
French victories were won chiefly by the brilliant infantry 
fighting, cavalry only intervening (as at Jena) to charge a lieaten 
enemy and complete his destruction by pursuit. But after the 
terrible waste of life in the winter of 1806-7, and the appalling 
losses in battle, N.apoleon introduced a new form of attack. 
The case-shol preparation of his artilleiy^ (see Artii.i.prv ) sowed 
confusion .and terror in the enemy’s ranks, and the opportunilv 
was used by masses of cavidry. Henceforward this metliod 
dominated the Na}Kileonic tactics and stnitegv. The essential 
difference between this system and the Fre.dcricitm lies in this, 
that with the artillery available in the former period it w.as not 
possible to say in advance at w'hat point the intervention of 
cavalry would be necessiirv', hence the need for speed and 
precision of manoeuvre to ensure their arrival at the right time 
and place. Napoleon now selected beforehand the point he 
meant to overwhelm and could bring his cavalry masses within 
striking distance at leisure. Once placed, it was only necessary 
to induce thian to run away in the required direction to over¬ 
whelm everything by sheer weight of men and horses. This 
method failed at Waterloo because the ground was too heax’y, 
the slope of it against the charge, and the whole condition of the 
horses too low for the exertion demanded of them. 

The British cavalry from 1793 to 1815 suffered from the same 
ctiuses which at the beginning of the 2o(h century brought 
about its breakdown in the .South African War. Over-sea 
transport brought the horses to land in poor condition, and it 
was rarely possible to afford them sufficient time to recover and 
become accustomed to the change in forage, the conditions of 
the particular theatre of operations, &c., before (hey bad to be 
led agtiinst the enemy-- hence a heavy casualty roll and the 
introduction into the ranks of raw unbroken horses which 
interfered with the precision of manoeuvre of the remainder. 
Their los.ses (about 13 per annum) were small as compared 
with those of South Africa, but this is mainly aceounted for by the 
fact that, operations being generally in the northern hemisphere, 
t!ie change of climate was never so severe. Tactically, they 
suffered, like the Austrians and Prussians, from the absence of 
any conception of the Napoleonic strategy amongst their principal 
leaders. As it was not known where the great blow was to fall, 
they were distributed along the whole line, and thus became 
habituated to the idea of operating in relatively small bodies. 
This is the worst school for the cavalry soldier, because it is only 
when working in masses of fortv to sixty squadrons that the 
cumulative consequences of small errors of detail liecome so 
apparent as to convdncc all ranks of the necessity of conforming 
accurately to established prescriptions. Nevertheless, they still 
retained the practice of charging at a gallop, and as a whole 
were by far the most efficient body of horsemen who survived 
at the close of the great wars. 

In the reaction that then ensued all over Europe, cavalry 
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practically ceased to exist. The financial and agricultural 
exhaustion of all countries, and of Prussia in particular, was so 
complete that money was nowhere to be found for the great 
concentrations and manceuvre practices which are 
I9t" more essential to the efllciency of the cavalry than to 
century, that Of the Other arms. Hence a whole generation of 
officers grew up in ignorance of the fundamental 
principles which govern the employment of their arm. It was 
not till 1848 that the Prussians begun again to unite whole 
cavalry divisions for drill and manoeuvre, and the soldiers of the 
older generation had not yet passed away when the campaigns 
of 1866 and 1870 brought up again the realities of the battle-field. 
Meanwhile the introduction of long-range artillery and small 
arms had entirely destroyed the tactical relation of the three 
arms on which the Napoleonic tiictics and strategy had been 
based, and the idea gained ground that the battle-field would no 
longer afford the .same opportunities to cavalry as before. The 
experiences gained by the Americans in the Civil War helped to 
confirm this preconception. If in battles waged between in¬ 
fantries armed only with muzzle-loading rifles, cavalry could find 
no opportunity to repeat past exploits, it was argued that its 
chances could not fail to be still further reduced by the breech¬ 
loader. But this reasoning ignored the principal factors of former 
successes. 'I'he mounted men in America failed not as a con¬ 
sequence of the armament they encountered, but because the 
war brought out no Napoleon to create by his skill the opportunity 
for decisive cavalry action, and to mass his men beforehand 
in confident anticipation. 'I'he same reasoning applies to the 
h'.urofx-an campaigns of j86<V and 1870, and the results obtained 
by the arm were so small, in fmoportion to the numbers of squad¬ 
rons available and to their cost of maintenance as compared with 
the otiier arms, that a strong reaction .set in everywhere against 
th*l«B8ting instil ut ions, and the re-creation of the dragoon, under 
name of mounted rifleman, was advocated in the hope 
Wbbtaining a cheap and efficient substitute for the ctivalryman. 
(ei^ter events in South Africa and in Manchuria again brought 
thwriuestion prominently to the front, but the essential difference 
between the old and new schools of thought has not been gener¬ 
ally retdized. The “ mounted rifle adherents base their argu¬ 
ments on the greatly increased efficiency of the rifle itself. The 
“ cavalry ” school, on the other hand, maintains that, the weapon.s 
themselves being everywhere substantially equal in efficiency, 
the advantage rests with the side which can create the most 
favourable conditions for their employment, and that, funda¬ 
mentally, superior mobility will always confer upon its possessor 
the choice of the circumstances under which he will elect to 
engtige. Wliere the two sides are nearly equally matched in 
mobility, neither side can afford the time to dismount, for the 
other will utilize that time to manoeuvre into a position which 
gives him a relative superiority for whichever form of attack he 
may elect to adopt, and this relative superiority will always more 
than suffice to eliminate any advantage in accuracy of fire that his 
opponent may have obtained by devoting his principal attention 
to training his men on the range instead of on the mounted 
manoeuvre ground. 

Finally, the “cavalry ’’ school reasons that in no single cam¬ 
paign since Napoleon’s time have the conditions governing 
encounters been normal. F.ithcr the roadless and barren nature 
of the country has precluded of itself the rapid marching which 
forms the basis of all modern strategy, as in America, Turkey, 
South Africa and Manchuria, or the relative power of the infantry 
and artillery weapons, as in Bohemia (1866) and in France (1870), 
has rendered wholly impossible the creation of the great tactical 
opportunity characteristic of Napoleon’s later method, for there 
then existed no means of overwhelming the enemy with a suffi¬ 
cient hail of projectiles to render the penetration of the cavalry 
feasible. The latest improvement in artillery, viz. the perfected 
shrapnel and the quick-firing guns, have, however, enormously 
facilitated the attainment of this primary fire superiority, and, 
moreover, it has simplified the procedure to such a degree that 
Napoleon is no longer needed to direct. TTie battles of the future 
will thus, in civilized countries, revert to the Napoleonic type. 


I and the side which possesses the most highly trained and mobile 
I foree of cavalry will enjoy a greater relative superiority over its 
adversary than at any period since the days of Frederick. 

The whole experience of the past thus goes to show that no 
nation in peace has ever yet succeeded in maintaining a highly 
trained cavalry sufficiently numerous to meet all the demands 
of a great war. Hence at the outbreak of hostilities there has 
always been a demand for some kind of supplementary force 
which can relieve the regular squadrons of those duties of ob¬ 
servation and exploration which wear down the horses most 
rapidly and thus render the squadrons ineffective for their 
culminating duty on the battle-field. This demand has been met 
by the enrolment of men willing to fight and rendered mobile 
by mounts of an inferior description, and the greater the urgency 
the greater has been the tendency to give them arms which they 
can quickly learn to use. To make a man an expert swordsman 
or lancer has always taken years, but he can be taught to use 
a musket or rifle sufficiently for his immediate purpose in a verj' 
short time. Hence, to begin with, arms of this description have 
invariably been issued to him. But once these bodies have been 
formed, and they have come into collision with trained cavalry, 
the advantages of mobility, combined with the power of shock, 
have become so apparent to all. that insensibly the “dragoon” 
has developed into the cavalry soldier, the rate of this evolution 
being conditioned by the nature of the country in which the 
fighting took place. 

This evolution is Irest seen in the American Civil War. The 
men of the mounted forces engaged had been trained to the use 
of the rifle from childhood, while the vast majority had never 
seen a sword, hence the formation of “ mounted rifles ” ; and 
these “ mounted rifles ” developed precisely in accordance with 
the nature of their surroundings. In districts of virgin forests 
and marshland they remained “ mounted rifles,’’ in the open 
prairie country of the west they became cavalry pure and simple, 
though for want of time they never rivalled the precision of 
manoeuvre and endurance of modem Prussian or Austrian horse. 
In South Africa the .same sequence was followed, and had the 
Boer War lasted longer it is certain that such Boer leaders as 
de Wet and do la Rey would have reverted to cavalry tactics 
of shock and cold steel at the earliest possible opportunity. 

Therefore when we find, extending over a cycle of ages, the 
same causes producing the same effects, the natural conclusion is 
that the evolution of the cavalry arm is subject to a universal 
law which persists in spite of all changes of armament. 

Employment of Cavalry .—It is a fundamental axiom of all 
military action that the officer commanding the cavalry of any 
force comprising the three arms of the service is in the strictest 
.sense an executive officer under the officer commanding that 
particular force as a whole. The latter again is himself responsible 
to the political power he represents. When intricate political 
problems are at stake, it may be, and generally is, quite impractic¬ 
able that any subordinate can share the secret knowledge of 
the power to which he owes his allegiance. 

The essence of the value of the cavalry soldier’s services 
lies in this, that the demand is never made upon him in its 
supremest form until the instinct of the real commander realizes 
that the time has come. Whether it be to cover a retreat, and 
by the loss of hundreds to save the lives of tens of thousands, 
or to complete a victory with commensurate results in the 
opposite direction, the obligation remains the same—to stake 
the last man and horse in the attainment of the immediate 
object in view, the defeat of the enemy. This at once places the 
leader of cavalry in face of his principal problem. It is a matter 
of experience that the broader the front on which he can deliver 
a charge, the greater the Chances of success. However strong 
the bonds of discipline may be, the line is ultimately, and at a 
certain nervous tension, only a number of men on horses, acting 
and reacting on one another in various ways. When therefore, 
of two lines, moving to meet one another at speed, one sees 
itself overlapped to either hand, the men in the line thus over¬ 
lapped invariably and inevitably tend to open outwards, so as 
at least to meet their enemy on an equal frontage. Hence 
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every cavalry commander tries to strike at the flank of his enemy, 
and the latter manoeuvres to meet him, and if both have etjual 
mobility, local collision must ensue on an equal and parallel 
front. Therefore both strive to put every’ available man and horse 
in their first line, and if men and horses were invulnerable such 
a line would sweep over the ground like a scythe and nothing 
could withstand it. Since, however, bullets kill at a distance, 
and inequalities and unforeseen difficulties of the ground may 
throw hundreds of horses and riders, a working compromise 
has to be found to meet eventualities, and, other things being 
equal, victory inclines to the leader who best measures the risks 
and uncertainties of his underUaking, and keeps in hand a 
sufiicient reserve to meet all chances. 

Thus there has arisen a saying, which is .sometimes regarded 
as axiomatic, that in cavalry encounters tlie last closed reserve 
always wins. The truth is really that he who has best judged 
the situation and the men on both sides finds himself in possession 
of the last reserve at the critical moment. The next point is, 
how to ensure the presence of this reserve, and what is the critical 
moment. The battle-fiehl is tlic critical mornenl in each phase 
of every campaign • not the mere chance locality on which a 
combat takes place, but the derisive arena on whirl) the strategic 
coti.sequenccs of all pre-existing conditaais of national cohesion, 
national oiganization and of civilization are focused. It is indeed 
tl)C judgment-scat of nature, on wl)irh the right of the race to 
survive in the struggle for existence is weighed and measured in 
the most impartial scales. 

Before, however, the fituil decision of the battle-field can Iw: 
attained, a whole series ol sulxirdinatc decisions have to Ire fought 
out, success in each of which conditions the result of the next 
series of encounters. Every commanding officer of cavalry 
thus finds hirt)sclf successively called on to win a victory locally 
at any cost, and the question of economy of force does not concern 
him at all. Hence the same fundatnental rules apply to all 
cavalry comlrats, of whatever magnitude, and condition the whole 
of cavalry tactics. Broadly .speaking, if two cavalries of approxi¬ 
mately equal mobility mumeuvre against each other in open 
country, neither side can afford the loss ol time that dismounting 
to fight on foot entails. Hence, assuming that at the outset 
of a campaign each side aims at securing a derisive success, both 
seek out an open plain and u mounted charge, sword in hand, 
for the decision. When the speed and skill of the combatants 
are approximately equal, collision ensues simultaneously along 
parallel fronts, and the threat of the overlapping line is the 
principal factor in the decision. 'I'he better the individual 
training of man and horse the less will be the chances of unsteadi¬ 
ness or local failures in execution, and the less the need of rcscrv'cs; 
hence the force which feels itself the most perfect in the individual 
efficiency of lx)th man and horse (on which therefore the whole 
ultimately depends) can afford to keep fewer men in reserve and 
can thus increase the width of its first line for the direct collision. 
Careful preparation in peace is therefore the first guarantee of 
success in action. This means that cavalry, unlike infantry, 
cannot be expanded by the al)sorption of reserve men and horses 
on the outbreak of hostilities, but must be maintained at war 
strength in peace, ready to take the field at a moment's notice, 
and this is actually the standard of readiness attained on the 
continent of Europe at the present day. 

Further, unilormity of speed is the essential condition for the 
execution of closed charges, and this obviously catmot he assured 
if big men on little horses and small men on big horses are in¬ 
discriminately mixed up in tlie same units. Horses and men 
have thcrefoit; been sorted out everywhere into three categories, 
li^hl, medium and heavy, and in periods when war was practically 
chronic, suitable duties have been allotted to eadi. It is clear, 
on purely mechanical grounds, that the greater the velocity of 
motion at the moment of collision the greater will be the chances 
of success, and this greater speed will lie on the side of the bigger 
horses as a consecjuetM'c of their longer stride. On the other hand, 
these horses, by reason of their greater weight, are used up much 
more rapidly than small ones. Hence, to ensure the greater 
speed at the moment of contact, it is necessary to save them as 


much as possible to keep them fresh for the shock only, and this 
lias been the practice of all great cavalry leaders all over the world, 
and has only been departed from under special circumstances, 
as by the Germans in France in 1870, when their cavalry prac¬ 
tically rode everywhere unopixised. 

Collisions, however, must be expected by every body of 
troops large or small; hence each regiment—ultimately each 
squadron—endeavours to save its horses as far as this Ls com¬ 
patible with tlie attainment of the special object in view, and this 
lias led everywhere and always to a demand lor some inter¬ 
mediate arm, less expensive to rai.se and maintain tliun cavalry 
proper, and able to rover the ground with sufficient rapidity 
and collocl the information necessary to ensure the proper 
direction of tlie cavalry ('ommands. Originally this intermediate 
force received the designation of dragoons; hut since under 
pressure of circumstances during long periods of war these 
invariably improved themselves into cavalry and became 
])fnnarient units in the army organization, fresh luuncs have 
had to be invented for them, of which Mounted Infantry and 
Mounted Hifles arc Ihe latest, and every improvement in firearms 
has led to an increased demand for their services. 

It is now relatively easy to trace out the considerations which 
should govern the employment of his cavalry by the officer 
comniandi^ a force of the three arms. Assuming for purjioses 
of illustration an army numericidly weak in cavalry, what course 
will best ensure the presence of the greatest number of sabres at 
the decisive point, i.r. on the battle-field ? 'J'o jiush out cavalr>’ 
screens far to the front will he to court destruction, nor is the 
information llicv obtain of much real service unless the means 
to act upon it at once is at hand. This can can only he supplied 
economically by the use of strong advanced guards of infantry, 
and such supplementary security and information as these may 
require will he best supplied by mounted infantry, the sataifiec 
of whom will disturb least tlie fighting integrity of the whole«tni|r. 

Imagine an army of 300,000 men advancing by five paitelltt 
roads on a front ol 50 ni.,eadi cohimn (60,000 men, 2 army coi|>s) 
being covered by a strong advance guard, coming in contact witil 
a similarly constituted army moving in an opposite direction. 
A series of engagements wilt ensue, in each of which the object 
of the local commiuider will he to paralyse his oj)|)onent'.s 
will-power by a most vigorous attack, so that his superior 
officer following him on the same road will be Irec to act us he 
chooses. The front of the two armies will now he defined by a 
line of combats localized each about a comparatively small 
area, and between them will be wide gaps which it will he the 
chief business of tlie directing minds on either sidi; lo close by 
other troops as soon as possible. Generally the call will be made 
upon the artillery for this purpose, since they can cover the re¬ 
quired distances far more rapidly tlian infantry. Now, as artillery 
is jxiwerless when limbered up and always very vuitierable on 
the flanks of the long line.s, a strong cavalry escort will ha\ e to 
be assigned to them which, trotting forward to screen the march, 
will either come in contact with the enemy’s cavalry advancing 
witli a similar object, or themselves find an opportunity to catch 
the enemy's guns at a disadvantage. Thc.se are opportunities 
lor the cavalry, and if necessary it must sacrifice itself to turn 
Uiem to the best account. The whole course of the liattle 
depends on success or failure in the early formation of great lines 
of guns, for ultimately the victor in the artillery duel finds 
himself in command of the nccc.ssary balance of guns which are 
needed to prepare the way for his final decisive infantry attack. 
If this latter succeeds, then any mounted men who can gallop 
and .shoot will suffice for pursuit. If it fails, no cavalry, however 
gallant, has any hope of definitely restoring the comliat, for 
against victorious infantry, cavalry, now as in tlie past, can but 
gain a little time. This time may indeed be worth the price at 
which it can be bought, but it will always be more economical 
to concentrate all efforts to prevent the emergency arising. 

After the Franco-German War much was written about the 
possibility of vast cavalry encounters to be fought far in advance 
of the main armies, for the purpose of obtaining information, 
and ideas were freely mooted of wide-flung raids traversing 
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the enemy’s communications, breaking up his depots, reserve 
formations, &c. But riper consideration has relegated these 
suggestions to the background, for it is now evident that such 
expeditions involve the dissemination of force, not its concentra¬ 
tion. Austria and France, for example, would scarcely throw their 
numerically inferior cavalry against the Germans, and nothing 
would suit them better than that the latter should hurl their 
squadrons against the frontier guards, advanced posts, and, 
generally, against unbeaten infantry ; nor indeed would the 
Germans stultify their whole strategic teaching by weakening 
themselves for the decisive struggle. It follows therefore that 
cavalry reconnaissance duties will be strictly local and tactical, 
and tliat arrangements will be made for procuring strategical 
information by wireless telegraphy, balloons, motor cars, bicycles, 
&c., and that on the whole that nation will be best served in 
war which has provided in peace a nucleus of mounted infantry 
capable of rapid expansion to fill the gap which history shows 
always to have existed between the infantry and the cavalry. 
Such troops need not be organized in lar^e bodies, for their 
mission is to act by “ slimness,” not by violence. They must 
be the old “ verlorene Ilaufe ” {anglice, “ forlorn hope ”) of 
former days, men whose individual bravery and decision is of 
the highest order. But they can never become a “ decision- 
compelling arm,” though by their devotion they may well hope 
to obtain the grand opportunity for their cavalry, and share with 
them in harvesting the fruits of victory. 

The groat cavalry encounters of forty to sixty squadrons on 
cither side, which it has been shown must arise from the necessity 
of screening nr preventing the formation of the all-important 
artillery lines, will take their form mainly from the topographical 
conditions of the district, and since on a front of 60 to 100 m. 
these may vary indefinitely, cavalry must be trained, as 
indeed it always has been, to fight either on foot or on horseback 
as occasion requires. In either case, thoroughness of preparation 
in horsemanship (which, be it observed, includes horsemastership) 
is the first essential, for in the end victory will rest with the side 
which can put in the right place with the greatest rapidity the 
greatest number of sabres or rifles. In the case of rifles there is 
a greater margin of time available and an initial failure is not 
irremediable, but the underlying principle is the same in either 
case ; and since it is impossible to foretell exactly the conditions 
of the collision, all alike, according to the class to which they 
belong, must be brought up to the highest standard, for this alone 
guarantees the smooth and rhythmical motion required for 
covering long distances with the least expenditure of physical 
and nervous strength on the part lx>th of horse and rider. As a 
consequence of successes gained in these preliminary encounters, 
opportunities will subsequently nri.se for the balance of fre.sh or 
rallied squadrons in hand to ride home upon masses of infantry 
disorganized and demoralized by the combined fire of infantiy 
and artillery, and such opportunities are likely to be much more 
numerous at the outbreak of future wars than they have been in 
the past, because the enormous gain in range and rapidity of 
fire enables a far greater weight of metal to be concentrated on 
any chosen area within a given time. It cannot be too often 
reiterated that cavalry never has ridden over unshaken infantry 
of average quality by reason of its momentum alone, but that 
every successful cavalry charge has always owed its issue to a 
previously acquired moral superiority which has prevented the 
infantry from making adequate use of their means of defence. 
Nor will such charges entail greater losses than in the past, for, 
great though tiie. incretise of range of motlern infantry weapoms 
has been, the speed and endurance of cavalry has increa.sed in 
a yet higher ratio; whereas in Napoleon’s days, with an extreme 
range for musketry of 1000 yds., cavalry were expected only 
to trot 800 yds. and gallop for ioo, nowadays with an extreme 
infantry range of under 4000 yds., the cavalry are trained to 
trot for 8000 yds. and gallop for aooo. _ 

Neither the experiences in South Africa nor those in Manchuria 
seriously influenced the views of the leading cavalry experts 
as above outlined, for the conditions of both cases were entirely 
abnormal. No nation in western Europe can afford to mount 


the whole of its able-bodied manhood, nor, with the restricted 
area of its possessions, could repeat the Boer tactics with useful 
effect; in Manchuria, the theatre of operation was so far roadless, 
and the motives of both combatants so distinct from any con¬ 
ceivable as a basis for European strategy, that time was iways 
available to construct entrenchments and obstacles physically 
insuperable to mounted arms. In western Europe, with its ex¬ 
treme development of communications, such tactics are impractic¬ 
able, and under the system of compulsory service which is in 
force in all nations, an early decision must be sought at any cost. 
This motive imposes a rapid-marching campaign in the Napole¬ 
onic style, and in such warfare there is neither time nor energy 
available for the erection of extemporised fortrc.sses. Victory 
must therefore fall to the side that can develop the greatest 
fire power in the shortest time. The greatest factor of fire power 
is the long artillery lines, and as cavalry is the one arm which by 
its mobility can hamper or prevent the formation of such lines, on 
its success in this task all else must depend. Hence both sides 
will concentrate every available horse and man for this special 
purpose, and on the issue of the collisions this mutual concentra¬ 
tion must entail will hang the fate of the battle, and ultimately 
of the nation. But the cavalry which will succeed in this task 
will he the one in which the spirit of duty burns brightest, and the 
oath of allegiance, renewed daily on the cross of the sword, is 
held in the highest esteem. 

Orf^anisation .—The existing organization of cavalry throughout 
the civilized world is an instance of the “ survival of the fittest ” 
in an extreme form. The execution of the many manoeuvres 
with the speed and precision which condition success is only 
possible by a force in which, as Frederick the Great said, “ every 
horse and trooper has been finished with the same care that a 
watchmaker bestows upon each wheel of the watch mechanism.” 
Uniformity of excellence is in fact the keystone of success, and 
this is only attainable where the mass is subdivided into groups, 
each of which requires superintendence enough to absorb the 
whole energy of an average commander. Thus it has been found 
by ages of experiment that an average officer, with the assistance 
of certain subordinates to whom he delegates as much or as little 
responsibility as he pleases, finds his time fully occupied by the 
care of about one hundred and fifty men and horses, each in¬ 
dividual of which he must understand intimately, in character, 
physical strength and temper, for horse and man must be 
matched with the utmost care and judgment if the host that each 
is capable of is to be attained. The fundamental secret of the 
exceptional efficiency attained by the Prussian cavalry lies in 
the fact that they were the first to realize what the above implies. 
After the close of the Napoleonic Wars they made their squadron 
commanders responsible, not only for the training of the com¬ 
batants of their unit, but also for the breaking in of remounts 
and the elementary teaching of recruits as weII,Bnd in this manner 
they obtained an intimate knowledge of their material which is 
almost unattainable by British officers owing to the conditions 
entailed by foreign service and frequent changes of garrisons. _ 

Further, to obtain the maximum celerity of manceuvre with 
the minimum exertion of the horses, the .squadron requires to 
be subdivided into smaller units, generally known as troops, 
and experience has shown that with 128 sabres in the ranks 
(the average strength on parade, after deducting sick and young 
horses, and the n.c. officers required as troop guides, &c.) four 
troops best satisfy all conditions; as, with this number, the 
squadron will, under all circumstancesof ground and surroundings, 
make any change of formation in less time and with greater 
accuracy tlian with any other number of subdivisions, llie size 
of the unit next above the squadron, the regiment, is again fixed 
by the number of subordinates that an average commander can 
control, and the universal experience of all arms has settled this 
as not less than four and not more than eight. Experiments 
with eight and even ten squadrons have been tried both in 
Austria and Prussia, hut only exceptional men have succeeded 
in controlling such large bodies effectively, and in the end the 
normal has been fixed at four or five squadrons in quarters, 
and three or four in the field. Of these, the larger number 
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is undoubtedly preferable, for, with the work of the quarter¬ 
master and the adjutant to supervise, in addition, the regimental 
commander is economically applied to the l^est advantage. 
The essential point, however, is that the officer commanding the 
regiment does not interfere in details, but commands his four 
squadron commanders, his quartermaster, and his adjutant, 
and holds them absolutely responsible for results. 

There is no unity of practice in the constitution of larger units, 
llngades vary according to circumstances from two regiments 
to four, and the composition of di\ isions fluctuates similarly, 
■f'he custom in the German cavalry has been to form brigades of 
two regiments and divisions of three brigades, but this practice 
arose primarily from the system of recruiting and hits no tactical 
advantage. The territory assigned to each army corps provides 
men and horses for two regiments of cuirassiers or lancers (classed 
as heavy in Germany), two of dragoons, and two of hussars, 
and since it is clearly essential to ensure uniformity of speed and 
endurance within those units most likely to have to work together, 
it was impossible to mi.'C the different classes. But the views now 
current as to the tactical employment of cavalr)' contemplate 
the employment not only of divisions but of whole cavalry 
corps, forty to sixty squadrons strong, and these may be called 
on to fiiird the most various missions. The farthest and swiftest 
reconnaissances are the province of light cavalry, i.e. hussars, 
the most obstinate athack and defence of localities the task 
of flragoons, and the decisive charges on the bat tie-field essentially 
the duty of the heavy cavalry. It seems probable then that 
the brigade will become the highest unit the composition of which 
is fixed in peace, and that divisions and corps will be put together 
by brigades of uniform composition, and assigned to the several 
sections of the theatre of war in which each is likely to find the 
most suitiible field for its special character. Tltis was the case 
in the Krederieian and Napoleonic epochs, when efficiency and 
experience in the field far outweighed considerations of ad¬ 
ministration and convenience in quarters. 

Hitherto, horse artillery in Kurope has always formed an 
integral portion of the divisional organization, but the system 
has never worked well, and in view of the technical evolution 
of artillery material is no longer considered desirable. As it is 
always possible to assign one or more batteries to any particular 
brigade whose line of inarch will bring it across villages, defiles, 
&e. (where the support of its fire will be essential), and on 
the battle-field itself responsibility for the guns is likely to prove 
more of a hindrance than a help to the cavalry commander, 
it is probable that horse artillery will revert to the Inspection of 
its own technical offiei-rs, and that the sole tie whii'h will be rc- 
taini’d between it and the cavalry will be in the batteries being 
informed as to the cavalry units they are likely to serve with in 
war, so that the officers may make themselves acquainted with 
the idiosyncrasies of their future commanders. The same course 
will be pursued with the engineers and technical troops required 
for the cavalry, but it seems proliable that, in accordance with a 
suggestion made by Moltke after the i8()6 campaign, the supply 
columns for one or more cavalry corps will be held ready in peace, 
and specially organized to attain the highest possible mobility 
which modern technical progress can ensure. 

The general causes whiih have led to the differentiation of 
cavalry into the three types—hussars, dragoons and heavy— 
have already l>een dealt with. Obviously big men on little horses 
cannot mana’uvrc side by side with light men on big horses. 
Also, since uniformity of excellence within the unit is the prime 
condition of efficiency, and the greatest personal dexterity is 
required for the management of sword or taAee on horseback, 
a further sorting out became ntocssary, and thebest light weights 
were put on the best light htt«es and called hussars, the best 
heavy weights on the liest iWIty^orses and called lancers, the 
average of either type l)ecilKil|k’dragoons and cuirassiers. In 
England, the lance not hciflg'itMigenous and the conditions of 
foreign service making adherence to a logical system impossible, 
lancers are medium cavalry, but the difference of weights carried 
and type of horses fa too small to render these distinctions of 
practical moment. In Germany, where every suitable horse 


finds its place in the ranks and men have no right of individual 
selection, the distinctions are still maintained, and there is a 
very marked difference between the weights carried and the 
types of men and horses in each brunch, though the dead weight 
which it is still considered necessary to carry in cavalries likely 
to manoeuvre in large masses hardly varies with the weight of 
the man or size of the horse. 

Where small units only are required to march and scout, the 
kit can be reduced to a minimum, everything superfluous for 
the moment being carried on hired transport, as in South Afrira. 
But when 10,000 horsemen have to move by a single road all 
transport must be left miles to the rear, and greater mobility 
for the whole is attained by carrying upon the. horse itself the 
essentials for a period of some weeks. Still, even allowing for 
this, it is impossible to account for the extraordinary load that 
is still considered nece.ssary. In India, the British lancer, 
averaging 11 st. per man, could turn out in marching order at 
17 st. 8 lb (less forage nets). In Germany, the hussar, averaging 
10 st. 6 lb, rode at 18 st., also without forage, and the cuirassier 
at 21 st. to 22 st. Cavalry equipment is, in fact, far (00 heavy, 
for in the interests of the budgets of the departments which supply 
.saddlery, harness, ike., everything is made so as to last for many 
years. Cavalry saddles fifty years old frequently remain in good 
condition, but the losses in horse-flesh this excessive solidity 
entails are ignored. 'I'he remount accounts arc kept separately, 
and few realize that in war it is cheaper to replace a horse than 
a saddle. In any case, the armament alone of the cavalry soldier 
makes groat demands on the horses. His sword and .scahhard 
weigh about 4 Ih, carbine or rifle 7 lb to q ft, 120 rounds of 
ammunition with pouches and bells about 12 ft, lance about 5 ft, 
and two days' forage and hay at the lowest 40 Ih, or a gross total 
of 70 ft or 5 st., which with ti st. tor the man brings the total 
to 16 st. ; add to this the lightest possible saddle, bridle, cloak 
.and blanket, and 17 st. 8 ft is approximately the irreducible 
minimum. It may be imagined what care and management 
of the horses is required to enable them under .such loads to 
manoeuvre in masses at a trot, and gallop for distances of 5 m. 
and upwards without a moment for dismounting. 

Reconnaissance and .Srouling .—Alter 1870 public opinion, 
misled by the performances of the “ ubajuitous Uhlan and 
disappointed by the absence of great cavalry charges on the field 
of battle, came somewhat hastily to the conclusion that the day 
of “ shock tactics ” was past and the future of cavalry lay in 
acting as the eyes and ears of the following armies. But, as 
often happens, the fact was overlooked that the (ii^rmnn cavalry 
scriicn was entirely unopposed in its n;connoitring expeflitions, 
and it was not till long afterwards that it became apjjare.nt how 
very little these far-flung rcconnais.sances had contributed to 
the total success. 

It has been calculated by German cavalry experts that not 
I % of the reports sent in by the scouts during the advance from 
the Saar to the Meuse. August 1870, were of appreciable import¬ 
ance to the headquarters, and that before the orders bused upon 
this evidence reached the front, events frequently anticipaled 
them. Generally the conviction has asserted itself, that it is 
impossible to train the short-service soldiers of civilized nations 
sufficiently to render their reports worth the trouble of collating, 
and if a few cases of natural afititudc do exist nothing cun ensure 
that these particular men should be sufliciently well mounted to 
transmit their information with sufficient celerity to be of im¬ 
portance. It is of little value to a commander to know that 
the enemy was at a given spot forty-eight hours previously, 
unless the sender of the report has a sufficient force at his disposal 
to compel the enemy to remain there.; in other words, to attack 
and hold him. Cavalry and horse artillery alone, however, cannot 
economically exert this holding power, for, whatever their effect 
against worn-out men at the close of a great battle, against fresh 
infantry they are relatively powerIe.ss. Hence, it is probable 
that we shay see a revival of the strategic advanced guard of all 
arms, as in the Napoleonic days, which will not only reconnoitre, 
but fix the enemy until the army itself can execute the manoeuvre 
designed to effect his destruction. The general situation of the 
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enemy s masses will, in western Europe, always be sufficiently 
fixed by the trend of hi# railway communications, checked by 
reports of spies, newspapers, &c., for, with neutral frontiers 
everywhere within a few hours’ ride for a motor cyclist, anything 
approaching the secrecy of the Japanese in Manchuria is quite 
unattainable, and, once the great masses begin to move, the 
only “ shadowing ” which holds out any hope of usefulness is 
that undertaken by very small selected parties of officers, per¬ 
fectly mounted, daring riders, and accustomed to cover distances 
of loo m. and upwards. These will he supported by motor cars 
and advanced feelers from the field tidegraphs, though probably 
the motor car would carry the eye-witness to his destination in 
less time than it would take to draft and signal a complete report. 

1 actical scouting, now as alw'ays, is invaluable for securing the 
safety of the marching and sleeping troops, and brigade, divisional 
and corps commanders will remain dependent upon their own 
scjuadrofis for the sohilion of the inimc-diate tactical problem 
before them ; hut, since both sides will employ mounted men to 
screen their operations, intelligence will generally only be won 
by (ighting, and the side which can locally develop a marked fire 
superiority will l^e the more likely to obtain the information it 
requires. In this direction the introduction of the motor car 
and of cyclists Is likely to exercise a mo.st important influence, 
but, whatever may be the conveyance, it must be looked upon 
as a means of advance only, never of retreat. The troops thus 
conveyed must be used to seize villages or dcfdcs about which 
the cavalry and guns can manoeuvre. 

Formations and Drill ,— C'avalry, when mounted, act exclusively 
by “ shock ” or more precisely by “ the threat of their shock,” 
tor the immediate result of collision is actually decided some 
instants before this collision takes place. I'i.\perience has shown 
that the best guarantee lor success in this shock is afforded by 
a two-deep line, the men riding knee to knee within each squadron 
at least. I’crfcct ca\'alry can charge in larger bodies without 
intervals between the squadrons, hut, ordinarily, intervals of 
about lo yds. between adjacent sqttadrons are kept to localize 
any partial unsteadiness due to difficulties of ground, casualties, 
fkc. The obvious drawlxicks of a two-deep line are that it 
halves the possible extent of front, and that if a front-rank 
horse falls the rear-rank horse generally tundiles over it also. 
To minimize the latter evil, the charge in two successive lines, 
150 to zoo-yds. apart, has often been advocated, but this has 
never stood the test of serious cavalry fighting; first, because 
when .squadrons arc galloping fast and always striving to keep 
the touch lo the centre, if a horse falls the adjacent horses dose 
in with such force that their sidelong collision may throw down 
more and alw'ays creates violent oscillation ; and secondly, be¬ 
cause owing to the dust raised by the first rank the following 
one can never maintain its true direction. It is primarily to 
avoid the danger and difficulty arising from the dust tliat the 
ranks in manoeuvre arc closed to within one horse’s length, as, 
when moving at speed, the rear rank is past before the dust has 
time to rise. 

Of all formations, the line is the most difficult to handle, and, 
particularly, to conceal—hence various formations in column are 
necessary for the preliminary manoeuvres requisite to place the 
squadrons in position for the final deployment previous to the 
charge. Many forms of these columns have been tried, but, 
setting aside the columns intended exclusively for marching 
along roads, of which ” sections " (four men abreast) is most 
usual in England, only these survive :— 

Squadron column. 

Jfouhlc column of squadrons. 

Half column. 

In squadron column, the troops of the .squadron formed are in 
line one behind the other at a distance equal to the front of the 
troop in line. The ideal squadron consists of 128 men formed 
in two ranks giving 64 files, and divided into four troops of 16 files 
—a larger number of troops makes the drill too complicated, a 
smaller number makes each troop .slow and unhandy. When 
the squadron is weak, therefore, the troop should still be main¬ 
tained as near 16 files as possible, the number of troops being if 


necessary reduced. Thus with only 32 files, tvro troops of 16 
files would be better than four of only 8 files. 

All other formations of the regiment or brigade are funda¬ 
mentally derived fr<im the squadron column, only varying with 
the order in which the squadrons are grouped, and the intervals 
which separate them. ITius the regiment may move in line 0/ 
squadron columns at close interval, i.e. ii paces apart or in 
double column as in the diagram. To form line for the charge, 
the squadrons open out, still in column, to full interval, i.e. 
the width they occupy when m line; and then on the command 
” Line the front," each troop moves up to its place in line as 
shown in tlie diagram. When in line a large body of cavalry 
can no longer vary its direction without sacrificing its appearance 
of order, and as above pointed out, it is this appearance of order 
which really decides the result of the charge before the actual 
collision. Since, however, the enemy’s movements may compel 
a change, an intermediate formation is provided, known as the 



"half column.” IVhen this formation is ordered, the troops 
within each squadron wheel half right or left, and each squadron 
is then able to form into column or line to the front as circum¬ 
stances demand, or the whole line can be formed into column of 
troops by continuing the wheel and in this formation gallop out 
into a fresh direction, re-forming line by a simple wheel in the 
shortest possible time. 
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Studies (translati'd from the French of Bonie and the German of 
Kaohler, with a ]>aj)er on U.S. cavalry in the Civil War); v. Bernhardi, 
Cavalry in Future li ars (Knglisli translation, 1906) ; P. S., Cavalry 
in the Wars of the Future (translated from the French by J. Formby, 
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CAVAN, a county in the province of Ulster, Ireland, bounded 
N. by Fermanagh and Monaghan, E. by Monaghan and Meath, 
S. by Meath, Westmeath and Longford, and W. by Longford 
and Leitrim. The area is 477,399 acres, or about 746 sq. m. 
The surface of the county is uneven, consisting of hill and dale, 
without any great extent of level ground, but only in its northern 
extremity attaining a mountainous elevation. The barony of 
Tullyhaw, bordering on J''ermanagh, a wild dreary mountain 
district, known as the kingdom of Gian or Clengavlin, contains 
the highest land in the county, reaching 2188 ft. in Cuilcagh, the 
place of inauguration for the Maguires, chieftains of Fermanagh, 
held in veneration by the peasantry, in connexion with legends 
and ancient superstitions. The remainder of the county is not 
deficient in wood, and contains numerous lakes, generally of 
small dimensions, but of much beauty, especially Lough Oughter, 
with its many inlets and islands formed by the Erne river, 
between the towns of Cavan and Killashandra. The county 
also shares with other counties the waters of Lough Gowna and 
Lough Sheelin, in which, as elsewhere in the county, the fishing 
is good. The chief river in the county is the Erne, which 
originates in Lough Scrahby, one of the minor sheets of 
water communicating with Lough Gowna on the borders of 
Longford. The river takes a northerly direction by Killashandra 
and Belturbet, being enlarged during its course by the Annalec 
and other smaller streams, and finally enters Lough Erne near 
the northern limit of the county. The other waters, consisting 
of numerous lakes and their connecting streams, are mostly 
tributary to the Erne. A copious spring called the Shannon 
Pot, at the foot of the Cuilcagh Mountain, in the barony of 
Tullyhaw, is regarded as the source of the river Shannon. The 
lllackwater, a tributary of the Boyne, also rises in this county, 
near Bailieborough. Several mineral springs exist in this county, 
the chief of which is near the once frequented village of Swanlin- 
bar. In the neighbourhood of Belturbet, near the small lake of 
Ann.agh, is a carbonated chalybeate spring. There are several 
other springs of less importance ; and the small Lough Leighs, 
or Lough-an-Leighaghs, which signifies the healing lake, on the 
summit of a mountain between Bailieborough and Kingseourt, 
is celebrated for its antiscorbutic properties. The level of this 
lake never varies. It has no visible supply nor vent for its 
discharge ; nor is it ever frozen during the severest winters. 

Geology. —This elongated county itii liifles on the north-west some 
of the highland of Millstone Grit and C oal-Measures that rises above 
Lough Allen. The beds below these arc referred to the English 
Yoredale series, and include some flaggy sandstones. It is on this 
senes that the Shannon rises, under the high outlier of grit on 
Cuilcagh. The Carboniferous Limestone then .stretche.s down to 
Cavan town, ^iS^ld outlier of the liigher strata being left above 
Ballyconnell. river Erne forms, in the limestone area, a char¬ 
acteristic serioinmepansions and loops, with islands between them, 
known as T owMfyTtighi er. At this point we pass on to the axis 
of underlying Sumrian strata that runs from Longford to Donagha- 
dee in Co. Down, and the country becomes hilly and irregular, 
culminating alxnit Cross Keys on the old Dublin coach-road. A 
patrti of granile, iuAKating doubtless a core like that eiqiosed at 
Nesl^. is seen in a ImUow at Crossdoney. On the south side of this 
axis of older rocks..lte reach Cartioniferous shale and limestone at 
Lough Sheelin. and here enter on the great central plain. The 
extreme south-east of the county includes part of the Triassic outlier 
of Kingseourt. The coal-seams and concretions of clay-ironstone 
in the north-west area resemble those mentioned under the head of 


Co. Roscommon. Anthracite, probably of inorganic origin, has 
been mined without permanent success in the Silurian beds near 
Kilnaleck, and is traceable freely, as.sociated with veins of quartz 
and haematite, at Ballyjamesdun a little farther east. 

Climate and Industries. —The climate suffers from the damp¬ 
ness arising from the numerous lakes and the nature of the soil, 
and from the boisterous winds which frequently prevail, more 
especially in the higher districts. The soil is generally a stiff 
clay, cold and watery, but capable of much improvement by 
drainage, for which its undulating surface affords facilities. 
Only aliout one-sixteenth of the total area is quite barren. 
Agriculture makes little progress ; the extent of the farms being 
generally small. Oats and potatoes are the principal crops. 
Flax, once of some importance, is almost neglected. In the 
mountainous parts, however, where the land is chiefly under 
grazing, the farms are larger, and in stock-raising the county 
is progressing. 

Cavan is not a manufacturing county. The bleaching of 
linen and the distillation of whisky are both carried on to a 
small extent, but the people arc chiefly employed in agri¬ 
cultural pursuits and in the sale of home produce. 'I'he soil in 
those districts not well adapted for tillage is peculiarly favourable 
for trees. The woods were formerly very considerable, and the 
timber found in the bogs is of large dimensions ; but plantations 
are now chiefly found in demesnes, where they are extensive. 

The county is not well served by railways. The Great 
Northern from Clones to Cavan, and the Midland Great Western 
from Mullingar in Westmeath to Cavan, form a through line 
from north to south. The Great Northern has brunches to 
Belturbet from Ballyhaise, and to Cootehill from Ballybay ; 
the Midland Great Western has a branch to Killashandra, and 
from Navan in Meath to Kingseourt, just within Cavan. The 
Cavan & Leitrim railway starts from Belturbet und soon leaves 
the county to the west. 

Population and Administration. —The population (111,917 in 
1891 ; 97,541 in 1901), of which about 80 % are Roman Catholics, 
shows a decrease among the most serious of the Irish counties, 
and emigration returns are among the heaviest. The population 
is almost wholly rural, the only towns being tlic small ones of 
Cavan (pop. 2822, the county town), Cootehill (1509), Belturbet 
(1587) and Bailieborough (1004). 'I'he county is divided into 
eight baronies, and contains thirty-two parishes and parts of 
parishes. It is almost entirely within the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic dioceses of Kilmore. The assizes are held at 
Cavan, and quarter sessions are held at Cavan, Bailieliorough, 
Cootehill and Ballyconnell. Before the Union the county re¬ 
turned six members to the Irish parliament, two for the county at 
large, and two for each of the boroughs of Cavan and Belturbet; 
but since that period it has been represented in the imperial par¬ 
liament by two members only, for the east and west divisions. 

History and Antiquities. —At the period of the English settle¬ 
ment, and for some centuries afterwards, this district was known 
as the Brenny, being divided between the families of O’Rourke 
and O’Reilly ; and its inhabitants, protected by the nature of 
the country, long maintained their independence. In 1579 
Cavan was made shire ground as part of Connaught, and in 1584 
it was formed into a county of Ulster by Sir John Perrott, and 
subdivided into seven baronies, two of which were assigned to 
Sir John O’Reilly und three to other members of the family ; 
while the two remaining, possessed by the septs of Mackernon 
and Magauran, and situated in the mountains bordering on 
O’Rourke’s country, were left subject to their ancient tenures 
and the exactions of their Irish lord. The county subsequently 
came within the scheme for the plantation of Ulster under 
James I. The population is less mixed in race than in most 
parts of Ulster, being generally of Celtic extraction. Some few 
remains of antiquity remain in the shape of cairns, raths and 
the ruins of small castles, such as Cloughoughter Castle on an 
island (an,ancient crannog) of Lough Oughter, Three miles 
from the town of Cavan is Kilmore, with its cathedral, a plain 
erection containing a Romanesque doorway brought from the 
abbey of Trinity Island, Lough Oughter, The bishopric dates 
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from about 1450, A portion of a round tower is seen in the 
churchyard of the parish of Drumlane at Belturbet. 

CAVAN, a market town and the county town of Co. Cavan, 
Ireland, near the centre of the county, in the west parliamentary 
division, 85 i m. N.W. of Dublin by the Midland Great Western 
railway, and the terminus of a branch of the Great Northern 
railway from Clones. Pop. of urban district (1901), 2822. It is 
on one of the tributary streams of the Annalce river, in a broad 
v^ley surrounded on every side by elevated ground, with 
picturesque environs, notably the demesnes of Farnham and of 
Kilmore, wWch belongs to the bishops of that diocese. Cavan 
has no buildings of antiquarian interest, but the principal county 
institutions are here, and the most conspicuous building is the 
grammar school, founded by Charles I. It was rebuilt in 7811) 
on an eminence overlooking one of the main entrances into 
the town, and is capable of accommodating 100 resident 
pupils. The college of St Patrick is near the town. Cavan has 
some linen trade, and a considerable retail business is transacted 
in the town. A monastery of Dominican friars, founded by 
O’Reilly, chieftain of the ilrenny, formerly existed here, and 
became the burial-place of the celebrated Irish general, Owen 
O'Neill, who died as is supposed by poison, in 1649, at Clough- 
oughter. There was also the castle of the O'Reillys, but this 
and all other antiquities of the town were swept away during 
the violent and continuous feuds to which the country was 
subjected. In 1690 the chief portion of the town was burned 
by the Enniskilleners under General Wolselcy, when they routed 
a body of James II.’s troops under the duke of Herwick. 

CAVANILLES, ANTONIO JOS£ (1745-1804), Spanish botanist, 
was born at Valencia on the 16th of January 1745. He was 
educated at the university of that town, and in 1777 went to 
Paris, where he resided twelve yi'ars, engaged in the study of 
botany. In 1801 he became director of the botanic gardens 
at Madrid, where he died on the 4th of May 1804. In 1785-1786 
he published Monadelphiae Classis Dissertaliimes A'., and in 1791 
he began to issue h ones el descriplinnes plantarum Hispaniae. 

His nephew, Antonio Cavanili.es (1805-1864), was a dis¬ 
tinguished advocate, and the author of a history of Spain, 
published at Madrid in 1860-1864. 

CAVATINA (Ital. diminutive of cavata, the producing of tone 
from an instrument, plural cajmline), originally a short song 
of simple character, without a second strain or any repetition 
of the air. It is now frequently applied to a simple melodious 
air, as distinguished from a brilliant aria, recitative, A'c., and 
often forms part of a large movement or scena in oratorio or 
opera. 

CAVE, EDWARD (1691-1754), JCnglish printer, was born at 
Newton, Warwickshire, on the 27th of J'’ebruary 1691. His 
father, jo.seph Cave, was of good family, but the entail of the 
family estate being cut off, be was reduced to becoming a cobbler 
at Rugby. Edward Cave entered the grammar school of that 
town, but was expelled for robbing the master's hen-roost. After 
many vicissitudes he became apprentice to a London printer, and 
after two years was sent to Norwich to conduct a printing house 
and puldish a weekly paper. While still a printer he obtained 
a place in the post office, and was promoted to be clerk of the 
franks. He was at this time engaged in supplying London news¬ 
letters to various country papers; and his enemies, who had 
twice summoned him before the House of Commons for breach 
of privilege, now accused him of opening letters to obtain his 
news, and he was dismissed the service. With the capital which 
he had saved, he set up a small printing office at St John’s Gate, 
Clerkenwell, which he carried on under the name of R. Newton. 
He had long formed a scheme of a magazine “ to contain the 
essays and intelligence which appeared in the two hundred 
half-sheets which the London press then threw off monthly,” 
and had tried in vain to persuade some publisher to take it up. 
In 1731 he himself put it into execution, and began the Gentle¬ 
man's Magazine (see Periodicals), of which he was the editor, 
under the pseudonym “ Sylvanus Urban, Gent.” The magazine 
had a large circulation and brought a fortune to the projector. 
In 7732 he b^an to issue reports of the debates in both Houses 


of Parliament. He commissioned friends to note the speeches, 
which he published with the initial and final letters of personal 
names. In 1738 Cave was censured by parliament for printing 
the king’s answer to an address before it had been announced by 
the speaker. From that time he called his reports the debates 
of a “ parliament in the empire of Lilliput ” (see Reporting). 
To piece together and write out the speeches for this publication 
was Samuel Johnson’s first literary employment. In 1747 Cave 
was reprimanded for publishing an account of the trial of Lord 
Lovat, and the reports were discontinued till 1752. He died on 
the loth of January 1754. Cave published Dr Johnson’s Rambler, 
and his Irene, London and Lije of Savage, and was the subject of 
a short biography by him. 

CAVE, WILLIAM (1637-1713), English divine, was bom at 
Pick well in Leicestershire. He was educated at St John’s 
College, Cambridge, and successively held the livings of Islington 
(1662), of All-Hallows the Great, Thames Street, London (1679), 
and of Isleworth in Middlesex (1690). Dr Cave was chaplain 
to Charles 11 ., and in 1684 became a canon of Windsor. The two 
works on which his reputation principally rests are theAposloliei, 
or History of Apostles and Fathers in the first three centuries 
of the Church (1677), and Scriptorum Eeclesiaslicorum Historia 
Liieraria (1688). The best edition of the latter is the Clarendon 
I’ress, 1740-1743, which contains additions by the author and 
others. In both works he was drawn into controversy with 
Jean le Clerc, who was then writing his Dibliolhipie universelle, 
and who accused him of partiality. He wrote several other 
works of the same nature which exhibit scholarly research and 
lurid arrangement. He is said to have been a good talker and 
an eloquent preacher. His death occurred at Windsor on the 
4th of July 1713. 

CAVE (I,at. cavea, from eavus, hollow), a hollow extending 
beneath the surface of the earth. The word “ cavern ” (Lat. 
caverna) is practically a .synonym, though a distinction is some¬ 
times drawn between sea caves and inland caverns, but the term 
“ cave ” is used here as a general description. Caves have 
excited the awe and wonder of mankind in all ages, and have 
been the centres round which have clustered many legends and 
superstitions. They were the abode of the sibyls and the nymphs 
in Roman mythology, and in Greece they were the temples of 
Zcu.s, Pan, Dionysus, Pluto and the Moon, as well as the places 
where the oracles were delivered at Delphi, Corinth and Mount 
Cithaeron. In Persia they were connected with the obscure 
Worship of Mithras. Their names frequently are survivals of the 
superstitious ideas of antiquity, as, for c.xample, the Fairy, 
Dragon’s, or Devil’s Caves of France and Germany. Ixmg after 
the Fairies and Little Men had forsaken the forests and glens of 
Germany, they dwelt in their palaces deep in the Harz Mountains, 
in the Dwarfholes, &c., whence they came from time to time into 
the upper air. 

The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus slept their long sleep in a cave. 
The hills of Granada are still believed by the Moorish children to 
contain the great Boabdil and his sleeping host, who will awake, 
when an adventurous mortal invades their repose, to restore the 
glory of the Moors in Spain. 

Caves have been used in all ages by mankind for habitation, 
refuge and burial. In the Old Testament we read that when Lot 
went up out of Zoar he dwelt in a cave with his two daughters. 
'I'he five kings of the Canaanites took refuge from Joshua, and 
David from Saul, in the caves of Palestine, just as the Aquitani 
fled from Caesar to those of Auvergne, and the Arabs of Algeria 
to those of Dahra, where they were suffocated by Marshal Pelissicr 
in 1845. In Centnd Africa David Livingstone discovered vast 
caves in which whole tribes found security with their cattle and 
household stuff. 

The cave of Machpelah may be quoted as an example of their 
use as sepulchres, and the rock-hewn tombs of Palestine and of 
Egypt and the Catacombs of Rome probably owe their existence 
to the ancient practice of burial in natural hollows in the rock. 
We might therefore expect to find in them most important 
evidence as to the ancient history of mankind, which would 
reach long beyond written record; and since they have always 
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been used by wild beasts as lairs we might reasonably believe also 
that tludr exploration would throw light upon the animals which 
have in many cases disappeared from the countries which they 
formerly inhabited. The id «jurs of Buckland, J’eugelly, Falconer, 
Larlct and (ihristy, and Boyd Dawkins have added an entirely 
new chapter to the historjf of man in Europe, as well as established 
the changes that have lakiai place in the JCuropean fauna. The 
physical history of eaves will be taken first, and we shall then pass 
on to die di-scoveries relating to man and the lower animals which 
have Ix^en made in them of late years. 

Physical History ,—The most obvious agent in hollowing out 
caves is the sea. The ,set of the eurrenls, the force of the breakers, 
the grinding of the shingle ine\ italily discover the weak places in 
the cliff, and leave caves as one of the results of their work, 
modified in each ca.se by the loi-al conditions of the roek. Those 
formed in this manner are easily recognised from their floors 
being rarely much out of the horixontal ; their entrances are all 
in the same plane, or in a succession of horizonud and parallel 
planes, if the land has been elevated at successive times. From 
their inaccessible position they have been rarely occupied by 
man. Among them Fingal’s Cave, on the island ol Staffa, off I he 
south-west coast of Scotland, hollowed out of columnar luisalt, 
is perhaps the mo.st remarkable in Furope. In volcanic regions 
also there are caves formed by the passage of lava to the, surface 
of the ground, or by the expansion of steam and gases in the lava 
while it was in a molten .state. They have been observed in the 
regions round Vesuvius and Etna, in Ireland and Teneriffe. We 
may take its an example the, (Irotto del ('ane (" cave of the dog "), 
near Pozzuoli, a few miles to tlie south-west of Naples, remark¬ 
able for the flow of carbonic acid from enn iees in the floor, which 
fills the lower part of the rave and suffocates any small animal, 
such as a dog, immersed long enough in it. 

The most important class of caves, however, and that which 
immediately demands our notice, is that composed of those 
which have been cut out of calcareous rocks by the action of 
carbonic acid in the rain-water, combined with the mechanical 
friction of the sand and stones set in motion by the streams 
which have, at one time or another, flowed through the,m. They 
occur at various levels, and are to be met with wherever the 
straU are sufficiently compact to support a roof. Those of 
IJrixham and Torquay and of the Kifel are in the Devonian 
limestone ; those of Wales, Somerset, the Pennine chain, Ireland, 
the central imd nortUiTii counties of Belgium, Saxony, and 
Westphalia, of Maine and Anjou, of Virginia and Kentucky, are 
in that of tin; Carboniferous age. The cave of Kirkdale in York¬ 
shire, and most of those in Franconia and Bavaria, pcne,traie 
Jurassic limestones. The Neocomian and Cretaceous limestones 
contain most of the caverns of France, rendered famous by the 
discovery of the remains of the cave-men along with the animals 
which they hunted ; as well as those of the Pyrenees, the Alps, 
Sicily, Greece, Dalmatia, Carniola and Palestine. The cave of 
Lunelviel near Montpellier is the most important of those which 
liave been hollowed in limestones of the Tertiary age. They are 
also met with in rocks composed of gypsum ; in Thuringia, for 
example, they occur in the saliferous and gypseous Strata of the 
Zeehstein, and in the gypseous Tertiary rocks of the neighbour¬ 
hood of Paris, as, for example, at Montmorency. 

Caves formed by the action of CiU'bonic acid and the action of 
water are distinguished from others by the following characters. 
They open on the abrupt sides of valleys and ravines at various 
levels, and are arranged round the main axes of erosion, just as the 
bratiches are arranged round the trunk of a tree. In a great many 
cases tile relation of the valley to the ravine, and of the ravine to 
the cave, is so intimate that it is impossible to deny that all three 
have been produced by the same causes. The caves themselves 
ramify in the same irregular fashion as the valleys, and are to be 
viewed merely as the capillaries in the general valley system 
though which tlie rain passes to join the main channels. Some¬ 
times, as in the famous caves of Adelsbcrg, Kentucky, Wookey 
Hole in Somersetshire, the Peak in Derbysliire, and in many in 
the Jura, they are still the passages of subterranean streams; 
but very irequently the drainage has found an outlet at a lower 


level, and the ancient watercourses have been deserted. These 
in every case present unmistakable proof that they have been 
traversed by water in the sand, gravel and clay which they 
contain, as well as in the worn surfaces of the sides and bottom. 
In all districts where there are caves there are funnel-shaped 
depressions of various sizes called pot-holes or .swallow-holes, 
or betoires, “ chaldrons du diable,” “ marmites des geants,” or 
“ katavothra,” in which tlie rain is collected before it disappears 
into the subterranean passages. They are to be seen in all stages, 
some being mere hollows which only contain water after excessive 
rain, while others are profound vertical shafts into which the 
water is continually falling. Gaping Ghyl, 330 ft., and Helln Pot 
in Yorkshire, 300 ft. deep, are examples of the latter class. The 
cirques described by M. Desnoyers Ijelong to the same class as the 
swallow-holes. 

The history of swallow-holes, caves, ravines and valleys in 
calcareous strata may be summed up as follows:—The calcareous 
rucks are invariably traversed by joints or lines of shrinkage, 
which are lines of weakness by which the direction of the drainage 
is determined ; and they are composed to a large extent of 
carhonate of lime, which is reiulily exchanged into soluble 
bicarbonate by the addition of carbonic acid. The rain in its 
passage through the air takes up carbonic acid, and it is still 
further charged with it in percolating through the surface soil in 
which there is decomposing vegetable matter. As the raindrops 
converge towards some one point, dclerniined by some local 
accident on tliu surface, and always in a line of joint, the carbonic 
acid attacks the carbonate of lime with whii h it comes into 
contact, and thus a funnel is gradually formed ending in the ver¬ 
tical joint below. Both funnel and vertical joint below are being 
continually enlarged by this process. This chemical action goes 
on until the free carbonic acid is used up. The suhterranran 
passages are enlarged in this manner, and what was originally an 
insignificant network of fissures is developcil into a series of halls, 
sometimes as much as from 80 to 100 ft. high. These results are 
considerably furthered by the mechanical friction of the pebbles 
and sand hurried along by the current, atid by falls of rock from 
the roof produced by the removal of the tmdmiying strata. In 
many eases the results of this action have produced a regular 
suhlerranean river system. The tliiek limestones of Kentuck), 
for example, are traversed by subterranean waters which collect 
in large rivers, ami ultimately appear at the surface in full power. 
The river Axe, near Wells, the stream flowing out of the Peak 
Cavern at Castleton, Derbyshire, that at Adelsherg in Carniola, 
flow out of caverns in full volume. The ri\ er Slyx and the waters 
of .'kchcron <li.sappear in a series of cavcnis which were supposed 
to lead down to the infernal regions. 

If the direction of the drainage in the rock lias been altered, 
either by elevations such as those with which the geologist is 
familiar, or by the opening out of new fiassages at a lower level, 
these watercourses become dry, and present, us with the caves 
which have afforded shelter to man and the wild animals from the 
remotest ages, sometimes high up on the side of a ravine, at other 
times close to the level of tlie stream at the Ixittom. 

Caves, as a general rule, are as little effected by disturbances of 
the rock as the ravines and valleys, which have been formed, in 
the main, irrespective of tlie lines of fault or disloaition. 

We must now examine what hapjiens to the hicarlionate of 
lime which has been formed by the action of the add on the 
limestone. If a current of air play upon the surface of the water, 
the carbonic acid, which floats up the lime, so to speak, is given 
off and the insoluble carhonate is deposited, and as a result of this 
action we have the elaborate and fantastic stony incrustations 
termed stalactites and stalagmites. The water percolating 
through the ruck covers the sides of the cavern with a stalactitic 
drapery, and if a line of drops persistently falls from the same 
pioint to the floor, the calcareous deposit gradually descends from 
the roof, forming in some cases stony tassels, and in others lui^ 
columns which are ultimately united to the calcareous boss 
formed by the plash of the water on the floor. The surface also iff 
the pools is sometimes covered ovei with an ice-like sheet of 
stalagmite, wluch shoots from the skies, and sometimes forms a 
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from about 1450, A portion of a round tower is seen in the 
churchyard of the parish of Drumlane at Belturbet. 

CAVAN, a market town and the county town of Co. Cavan, 
Ireland, near the centre of the county, in the west parliamentary 
division, 85 i m. N.W. of Dublin by the Midland Great Western 
railway, and the terminus of a branch of the Great Northern 
railway from Clones. Pop. of urban district (1901), 2822. It is 
on one of the tributary streams of the Annalce river, in a broad 
v^ley surrounded on every side by elevated ground, with 
picturesque environs, notably the demesnes of Farnham and of 
Kilmore, wWch belongs to the bishops of that diocese. Cavan 
has no buildings of antiquarian interest, but the principal county 
institutions are here, and the most conspicuous building is the 
grammar school, founded by Charles I. It was rebuilt in 7811) 
on an eminence overlooking one of the main entrances into 
the town, and is capable of accommodating 100 resident 
pupils. The college of St Patrick is near the town. Cavan has 
some linen trade, and a considerable retail business is transacted 
in the town. A monastery of Dominican friars, founded by 
O’Reilly, chieftain of the ilrenny, formerly existed here, and 
became the burial-place of the celebrated Irish general, Owen 
O'Neill, who died as is supposed by poison, in 1649, at Clough- 
oughter. There was also the castle of the O'Reillys, but this 
and all other antiquities of the town were swept away during 
the violent and continuous feuds to which the country was 
subjected. In 1690 the chief portion of the town was burned 
by the Enniskilleners under General Wolselcy, when they routed 
a body of James II.’s troops under the duke of Herwick. 

CAVANILLES, ANTONIO JOS£ (1745-1804), Spanish botanist, 
was born at Valencia on the 16th of January 1745. He was 
educated at the university of that town, and in 1777 went to 
Paris, where he resided twelve yi'ars, engaged in the study of 
botany. In 1801 he became director of the botanic gardens 
at Madrid, where he died on the 4th of May 1804. In 1785-1786 
he published Monadelphiae Classis Dissertaliimes A'., and in 1791 
he began to issue h ones el descriplinnes plantarum Hispaniae. 

His nephew, Antonio Cavanili.es (1805-1864), was a dis¬ 
tinguished advocate, and the author of a history of Spain, 
published at Madrid in 1860-1864. 

CAVATINA (Ital. diminutive of cavata, the producing of tone 
from an instrument, plural cajmline), originally a short song 
of simple character, without a second strain or any repetition 
of the air. It is now frequently applied to a simple melodious 
air, as distinguished from a brilliant aria, recitative, A'c., and 
often forms part of a large movement or scena in oratorio or 
opera. 

CAVE, EDWARD (1691-1754), JCnglish printer, was born at 
Newton, Warwickshire, on the 27th of J'’ebruary 1691. His 
father, jo.seph Cave, was of good family, but the entail of the 
family estate being cut off, be was reduced to becoming a cobbler 
at Rugby. Edward Cave entered the grammar school of that 
town, but was expelled for robbing the master's hen-roost. After 
many vicissitudes he became apprentice to a London printer, and 
after two years was sent to Norwich to conduct a printing house 
and puldish a weekly paper. While still a printer he obtained 
a place in the post office, and was promoted to be clerk of the 
franks. He was at this time engaged in supplying London news¬ 
letters to various country papers; and his enemies, who had 
twice summoned him before the House of Commons for breach 
of privilege, now accused him of opening letters to obtain his 
news, and he was dismissed the service. With the capital which 
he had saved, he set up a small printing office at St John’s Gate, 
Clerkenwell, which he carried on under the name of R. Newton. 
He had long formed a scheme of a magazine “ to contain the 
essays and intelligence which appeared in the two hundred 
half-sheets which the London press then threw off monthly,” 
and had tried in vain to persuade some publisher to take it up. 
In 1731 he himself put it into execution, and began the Gentle¬ 
man's Magazine (see Periodicals), of which he was the editor, 
under the pseudonym “ Sylvanus Urban, Gent.” The magazine 
had a large circulation and brought a fortune to the projector. 
In 7732 he b^an to issue reports of the debates in both Houses 


of Parliament. He commissioned friends to note the speeches, 
which he published with the initial and final letters of personal 
names. In 1738 Cave was censured by parliament for printing 
the king’s answer to an address before it had been announced by 
the speaker. From that time he called his reports the debates 
of a “ parliament in the empire of Lilliput ” (see Reporting). 
To piece together and write out the speeches for this publication 
was Samuel Johnson’s first literary employment. In 1747 Cave 
was reprimanded for publishing an account of the trial of Lord 
Lovat, and the reports were discontinued till 1752. He died on 
the loth of January 1754. Cave published Dr Johnson’s Rambler, 
and his Irene, London and Lije of Savage, and was the subject of 
a short biography by him. 

CAVE, WILLIAM (1637-1713), English divine, was bom at 
Pick well in Leicestershire. He was educated at St John’s 
College, Cambridge, and successively held the livings of Islington 
(1662), of All-Hallows the Great, Thames Street, London (1679), 
and of Isleworth in Middlesex (1690). Dr Cave was chaplain 
to Charles 11 ., and in 1684 became a canon of Windsor. The two 
works on which his reputation principally rests are theAposloliei, 
or History of Apostles and Fathers in the first three centuries 
of the Church (1677), and Scriptorum Eeclesiaslicorum Historia 
Liieraria (1688). The best edition of the latter is the Clarendon 
I’ress, 1740-1743, which contains additions by the author and 
others. In both works he was drawn into controversy with 
Jean le Clerc, who was then writing his Dibliolhipie universelle, 
and who accused him of partiality. He wrote several other 
works of the same nature which exhibit scholarly research and 
lurid arrangement. He is said to have been a good talker and 
an eloquent preacher. His death occurred at Windsor on the 
4th of July 1713. 

CAVE (I,at. cavea, from eavus, hollow), a hollow extending 
beneath the surface of the earth. The word “ cavern ” (Lat. 
caverna) is practically a .synonym, though a distinction is some¬ 
times drawn between sea caves and inland caverns, but the term 
“ cave ” is used here as a general description. Caves have 
excited the awe and wonder of mankind in all ages, and have 
been the centres round which have clustered many legends and 
superstitions. They were the abode of the sibyls and the nymphs 
in Roman mythology, and in Greece they were the temples of 
Zcu.s, Pan, Dionysus, Pluto and the Moon, as well as the places 
where the oracles were delivered at Delphi, Corinth and Mount 
Cithaeron. In Persia they were connected with the obscure 
Worship of Mithras. Their names frequently are survivals of the 
superstitious ideas of antiquity, as, for c.xample, the Fairy, 
Dragon’s, or Devil’s Caves of France and Germany. Ixmg after 
the Fairies and Little Men had forsaken the forests and glens of 
Germany, they dwelt in their palaces deep in the Harz Mountains, 
in the Dwarfholes, &c., whence they came from time to time into 
the upper air. 

The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus slept their long sleep in a cave. 
The hills of Granada are still believed by the Moorish children to 
contain the great Boabdil and his sleeping host, who will awake, 
when an adventurous mortal invades their repose, to restore the 
glory of the Moors in Spain. 

Caves have been used in all ages by mankind for habitation, 
refuge and burial. In the Old Testament we read that when Lot 
went up out of Zoar he dwelt in a cave with his two daughters. 
'I'he five kings of the Canaanites took refuge from Joshua, and 
David from Saul, in the caves of Palestine, just as the Aquitani 
fled from Caesar to those of Auvergne, and the Arabs of Algeria 
to those of Dahra, where they were suffocated by Marshal Pelissicr 
in 1845. In Centnd Africa David Livingstone discovered vast 
caves in which whole tribes found security with their cattle and 
household stuff. 

The cave of Machpelah may be quoted as an example of their 
use as sepulchres, and the rock-hewn tombs of Palestine and of 
Egypt and the Catacombs of Rome probably owe their existence 
to the ancient practice of burial in natural hollows in the rock. 
We might therefore expect to find in them most important 
evidence as to the ancient history of mankind, which would 
reach long beyond written record; and since they have always 
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exploration of the cave of Brixham near Torquay in 1858 proved 
that man was coeval with the extinct mammalia, and in the 
following year additional proof was offered by the implements 
that were found in Wookey Hole. Similar remains have been 
met with in the caves explored since that time in Wales, and in 
J'ingland ns far north as Derbyshire ((’reswell), proving that 
palaeolithic man hunted the mammoth and rhinoceros and other 
extinct animals over the whole of southern and middle England. 

'I'he discox crics in Kent’s Hole and in the Creswell caves prove 
further that palaeolithic man was in twostages of civilization—the 
ruder or riverdrift man, with implements of the type found in 
the river gravels (see Archaeoi.o(;y ; and Palaeoi.ithic) being 
the older; and the more highly advanced, or the cave-man, 
mainly characterized by the better implements, and a singular 
facility in depicting animal life (as shown by the figure of a horse 
incised on the fragment of a hone found in the t'ri'swell caves), 
being the newer. We may also conclude from the absence of 
palaeolithic implements from the glaciated regions in which most 
t)f these caves occur, that both riverdrift and cave-men dwelt in 
middle and northern Britain in the pre-glacial age, their remains 
being protected in the caverns from the denuding forces that 
removed all tracesof their existence from thesurfaceof the ground 
in glacial and post-glacial times. The riverdrift man is, however, 
proved to be post-glacial in southern and eastern Kngland, by 
the occurrence of his implements in the river gravels of that age. 
Both these peoples inhabited southern England and the continent 
before and after the glacial period. The riverdrift man, who.se 
implements occur in river deposits in middle and southern 
Europe, in Africa, Palestine and llinriustan, is everywhere in 
the same age of primitive barbarism, and has not as yet been 
identified with any living race. The cave-men are in a higher 
and more advanced stage, and led a life in Europe identical with 
that of the Eskimos in the Arctic regions. 

The Pleistocene Canes of the European Continent .—The re¬ 
searches of Mortillet have proved that the same two groups of 
cave-dwellers occur in the caves of France, the older being 
represented by the Chcll'cn and Moust6rien sections, and the 
newer by that of Solutr6 and La Madelainc. To the former 
belong the human remains found in the caverns of Spy and 
Neanderthal, which prove that the riverdrift man had “ the most 
brutal of all known human skulls.” To the latter we must 
assign all the caves and rock-shelters of Perigord, with the better 
implements, explored by Lartet and Christy in 1863-1864 in 
the valleys of the Vezilre and Dordogne. These offer as vivid a 
picture of the life of the cave-men as that revealed of Italian 
manners in the 1st century by the buried cities of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. The old floors of human occupation consist of 
broken bones of animals killed in the chase, mingled with 
rude implements and weapons of bone and unpolished stone, 
and with charcoal and burnt stones, which indicate the position 
of the hearths. Idakes without number, awls, lance-heads, 
hammers and saws made of flint rest pHe-mele with bone needles, 
sculptured reindeer antlers, arrowheads and harpoons, and bones 
of the reindeer, bison, horse, ibex. Saiga antelope and musk 
sheep. These singular accumulations of drbris murk the places 
where the ancient hunters lived, and are merely the refuse cast 
aside. The reindeer formed by fur the greater portion of the 
food, and must have lived in enormous herds at that time in 
the centre of France. P'rom this, as well as from the presence 
of the most arctic of the herbivores, the musk sheep, we may infer 
the severe climate of that portion of P'rance at that time. Besides 
these animals the c.avc bear and lion have been met with in one, 
and the mammoth ®'five localities, and their remains bear 
marks of cutting ®i?fiffi.ping which showed they fell a prey to 
the hunters. Tlie iftifet remarkable remains left behind in these 
refuse heaps are tKfc sculptured reindeer antlers and figures 
engraved on fragmAts of schist and on ivory. A well-defined 
outline of an ox stiftds out boldly from one piece of antler; a 
second repredferfts Sflreindeer kneeling down in an easy attitude 
with his head th irf Wf ii up in the air so that the antlers rest on the 
shopldcrs, and the' back forms an even surface for a handle, 
which is too small to be grasped by an ordinary European hand ; 


in a third a man stands close to a horse’s head, and on the other 
side of the same cylinder are two heads of bisons drawn with 
sufficient clearness to ensure recognition by any one who has 
seen that animal. On a fourth the natural curvature of one of 
the tines has been taken advantage of by the artist to engrave 
the head and the characteristic recurved horns of the ibex ; 
and on a fifth horses are represented with large heads, up¬ 
right dishevelled manes and shaggy ungroomed tails. The most 
striking figure is that of the mammoth engraved on a fragment 
of its own tusk ; the peculiar spiral curvature of the tusk and the 
long mane, which are now not to be found in any living elephant, 
prove that the original was familiar to the eye of the artist. 
These drawings probably employed the idle hours of the hunter, 
and hand down to us the scenes which he witnessed in the chase. 
They are full of artistic feeling and are evidently drawn from 
life. The mammoth is engraved in its own ivory, and the reindeer 
and the stag on their respective antlers. Further researches 
have revealed the fact that in Auvergne and in the Pyrenees the 
cave-men ornamented some of their caves with incised figures 
and polychrome frescoes of the wild animals. Kivi^re hits dis¬ 
covered on the walls of the grotto of La Mouthe (Dordogne) 
three large hunting scenes, one with bisons and horses, a second 
representing a primitive hut, a bison, reindeer, ibex and mam¬ 
moth, and a third with a mammoth, hinds and horses. In 
the Pyrenees similar frescoes have been described by Cartailhac 
and Bretiil. lltey are on the walls of the cavern and roof of 
Altamira, and on the walls of Mar.soulas. The outlines have 
been engraved first, and afterwards filled in with colour in brown 
and red ochre and black oxide of manganese. 

The cave-men ranged over middle Europe as far south as the 
Pyrenees and the Alps, and inhabited the caverns of Belgium 
and Germany, Hungary and Switzerland. Their remains have 
not as yet been met with in southern Europe. 'I’hcy lived by 
hunting and fishing, they were fire users, and lit up the darkness 
of their caves with stone lamps filled with fat (Altamira). Thiy 
were clad in skins sewn together with sinews of reindeer or strips 
of intestines. They used huts as well as caves for habitation. 
They had a marvellous facility for drawing animal figures. 
They possessed no domestic animals, nor were they actiuaintcd 
with spinning or with the potter’s art. We have no evidence 
that they buried their dead—the interments, such as those of 
Aurignac, Les Eyzies and Mentone, most probably belonging to 
a later age. 

If these remains be compared with those of existing races, it 
will be found that the cave-men were in the same hunter stage 
of eivilization as the Eskimos, and that they are unlike any other 
races of hunters. 1 f they were not allied to the Eskimos by blood, 
there can be no doubt that they handed down to the latter (heir 
art and their manner of life. 'I'hc bone needles, and many of 
the harpoons, as well as the flint spearheads, arrowheads and 
scrapers, are of precisely the same form as those now in use 
amongst the Eskimos. The artistic designs from the caves of 
France, Belgium and Switzerland, are identical in plan and 
workmanship with those of the Eskimos, with this difference only, 
that the hunting scenes familiar to the palaeolithic cave-dwellers 
were not the same as those familiar to the inhabitants of the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean. Each represented the animals which 
he knew, and the whale, walrus and seal were unknown to the 
inland dwellers of Aquitaine, just as the mammoth, bison and 
wild horse are unknown to the Eskimos. The reindeer, which 
they both knew, is represented in the same way by both. The 
practice of accumulating large quantities of the bones of animals 
round their dwelling-places, and the habit of splitting the bones 
for the sake of the marrow, are the same in both. The hides were 
prepared with the .same sort of instruments, and the needles with 
which they were sewn together are of the same pattern. The 
stone lamps were used by both. In both there was the same 
disregard of sepulture. All these facts can hardly be mere 
coincidences caused by both peoples leading a savage life under 
similar conditions. The conclusion, therefore, seems inevitable 
that, so far as we have any evidence of the race to which the 
cave-dwellers belong, that evidence points only in the direction 
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of the Eskimos. It is to a considerable extent confirmed by a con¬ 
sideration of the animals found in the caves. The reindeer and 
musk sheep afford food to the Eskimos now in the Arctic Qrcle, 
just as they afforded it to the cave-men in Europe; and both 
these animals have been traced by their remains from the 
Pyrenees to the north-east through Europe and Asia as far as 
the very regions in which they now live. The mammoth and 
bison also have been tracked by their remains in the frozen river 
gravels and morasses through Siberia as far as the American side 
of Bering Strait. Palaeolithic man appeared in Europe with the 
arctic mammalia, lived in Europe with them, and in all human 
probability retreated to the north-east along with them. 

There are refuse heaps in north-eastern .Siberia containing the 
remains of the mammoth and woolly rhinoceros as well as the 
reindeer and musk sheep, which may be referred with equal 
justice to the cave-men or to the Eskimos. 

Ancient Geography of Europe. —The remains of man and the 
animals described in the preceding paragraphs have been intro¬ 
duced into the caves cither by man or the wild beasts, or by 
streams of water, which may or may not now occupy their ancient 
courses ; and the fact that the same species are to be met with in 
the caves of prance, Switzerland and Britain implies that our 
island formed part of the continent, and that there were no 
physical barriers to prevent their migration from the Alps as far 
to the north-west as Ireland. 

The .same conclusion may be gathered from the exploration of 
caves in the south of Europe, which has resulted in the discovery 
of African species, in Gibraltar, Sicily and Malta, In the first of 
these the spotted hyena, the serval and Kaflre cat lie side by 
side with the horse, grizzly bear and slender rhinoceros (/?. 
leptorhinus) —see Falconer’s Palaeontographical Memoirs. To 
these African animals inhabiting the Iberian peninsula in the 
Pleistocene age, l-artet has added the African elephant and 
striped hyena, found in a stratum of gravel near Madrid, along 
with flint implements. The hippopotamus, spotted hyena and 
African elephant occur in the caves of Sicily, and imply that in 
ancient times there was a eontinuity of land between that .spot 
and Africa, just as the presence of the Elephas aniiquus proves 
the non-existence of the Straits of Messina during a portion, to 
say the least, of the Plcistorcnc age. A .small .species of hippo¬ 
potamus ( 11 . Pentlandi) occurs in incredible abundance in the 
Sicilian caves. It has also been found in those of Malta along 
with an extinct pigmy elephant species (E. Melitensis). It has 
also been discovered in Candia and in the Peloponnesc. For 
these animals to have found their way to these regions, a con¬ 
tinuity of land is nece.ssary. The view advanced by Dr Falconer 
and Admiral Spratt, that Europe was formerly connected with 
Africa by a bri(jge of land extending southwards from Sicily, is 
fully borne out by thc.so considerations. The present physical 
geography of the Mediterranean has been produced by a depres¬ 
sion of land to the amount of about 400 fathoms, by which the 
Sicilo-African and Ibero-African harriers have been submerged, 
and Crete and Malta separated from the South-European 
continent. It is extremely probable that this submergence took 
place at the same time that the adjoining sea-bottom was elevated 
to about the same, amount so us to constitute that region now 
known as the Sahara. 

Pleistocene Caves of the Americas and Australia. —The Pleisto¬ 
cene caverns of the Euro-Asiatic continent contain the pro¬ 
genitors of the animals now alive in some parts of the Old World, 
the extinct forms being closely allied to those now living in the 
same geographical provinces. Those of Brazil and of Penn¬ 
sylvania present us with animals whose nearest analogues are 
to he found in North and South America, such as sloths, arma¬ 
dillos and agoutis. Those, again, of Australia present us with 
marsupials (meiatkeria) only, allied to, or identical with, those 
of that most ancient continent. The extinct forms in each case 
are mainly those of the larger animals, which, from their large 
size, and low fecundity, would be specially liable to be beaten 
in the battle for life by their smaller and more fertile contem¬ 
poraries, and less likely to survive those changes in their environ¬ 
ment which have undoubtedly taken place in the long lapse of 
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ages. It is, therefore, certain that the mammalian life in the 
Old, New and Australian worlds, was as well marked out into 
geographical provinces in the Pleistocene age as at the present 
time, and that it has been continuous in these areas from that 
remote time to the present day. 

Prehistoric Cazws of Neolithic Age in Europe. —^The' prehistoric 
caves are distinguished from Pleistocene by their containing 
the remains of domestic animals, and by the wild animals to 
which they have afforded shelter belonging to living species. 
They arc divisible into three groups according to the traces of 
man which occur in them—into the Neolithic, Bronze and Iron 
Ages. 

The Neolithic caves are widely spread throughout Europe, 
and have been used as the habitations and tombs of the early 
races who invaded Europe from the East with their flocks and 
herds. The first of these sy.stematically explored was at Perth! 
Chwareu, near the village of Llandegla, Denbighshire, in 1869. 
In the following years five others were discovered close by, as 
well as a second group in the neighbourhood of Cefn on the banks 
of the Elwy. 'They contained polished celts, flint flakes, rude 
pottery and human skeletons, along with the broken bones of 
the pig, dog, horse, Celtic shorthorn and goat. The remains of 
the wild animals belong to the wolf, fox, badger, bear, wild boar, 
stag, roe, hare and rabbit. Most of the bones were broken or 
cut, and the whole group was obviously an accumulation which 
resulted from these caves having been used as dwellings. They 
had subsequently been used for burial. The human skeletons 
in them were of all ages, from infancy to old age ; and the inter¬ 
ments had been successive until each became filled. The bodies 
were buried in the contracted posture which is so characteristic 
of Neolithic interments generally. The men to whom these 
skeletons belonged were a short race, the tallest being about 
5 ft. 6 in., and the shortest 4 ft. 10 in. ; their skulls are ortho¬ 
gnathic, or not presenting jaws advancing beyond a vertical line 
dropped from the forehead, in shape long or oval, and of fair 
average capacity. The face was oval, and the cheek bones 
were not prominent. .Some of the individuals were characterized 
by a peculiar flattening of the shinbone (platycnemism), which 
prolKibly stood in relation to the free action of the foot that was 
not hampered by the use of a rigid sole or sandal. This, however, 
cannot be looked upon as a race character, or as a tendency 
towards a simian type of leg. These Neolithic cave-dweUers have 
been proved to be identiem in physique with the builders of the 
cairns and tumuli which lie scattered over the face of Great 
Britain and Ireland. (See Thurnam, Crania Britannica.) They 
have also been met with abundantly in France. In the Caverne 
de rilomme Mort, for example, in the department of Loz^re, 
explored in 1871, the association of remains was of precisely the 
same nature as those mentioned above, and the human skeletons 
were of the same small type. The same class of remains has also 
been discovered in Gibraltar, in the caves of Windmill Hill, and 
some others. The human remains examined by Busk are of 
precisely the same type as those of Denbighshire. In the work 
of Don Manuel Gongora J. Martinez (Antiguedades prehistoricas 
de Andalusia, 1868), several interments are described in the cave 
of Murcielagos, which penetrates the limestone out of which the 
grand .scenery of the southern Sierra Nevada has been to a great 
extent carved. In one place a group of three skeletons was met 
with, one of which was adorned with a plain coronet of gold, and 
clad in a tunic made of esparto grass finely plaited, so as to 
form a pattern like that on some of the gold ornaments in 
Etruscan tombs. In a second spot farther within, twelve 
skeletons formed a semicircle round one covered with a tunic 
of skin, and wearing a necklace of esparto grass, ear-rings of 
black stone, and ornaments of shell and wild boar tusk. There 
were other articles of plaited esparto gras.s, such as baskets and 
sandals. There were also flint flakes, polished-stone axes, 
implements of bone and wood, together with pottery of the same 
type as that from Gibraltar. The same class of remains have 
been discovered in the Woman’s Cave, near Alhama de Granada. 
From the physical identity of the human remains in all these 
cases it may be inferred tliat in the Neolithic Age a long-headed, 
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small race inhabited the Iberian peninsula, extending through 
h’rance, as far north as Britain, and to the north-west as far as 
Ireland—a race considered by Professor Busk “ to be at the 
presfint day represented by at any rate a part of the population 
now inhabiting the Basque provinces.” This identification of 
the ancient Neolithic cave-dwellers with the modem Basque- 
speaking inhabitant of the western I’yrenees is corroborated 
by the elalwrale researches of Broca, Virchow and Thurnam 
on modern Basque skulls. It may, therefore, be concluded 
that in tl»e NeoUtliic Age an Ilx;rian population occupied the 
whole of the urea mentioned almve, inlabiting caves tuid burying 
their dead in caves and ehamlrered tombs, and possessed of the 
same habits of life. The remains of the same small, oval- 
featured, long-headed race have Isjen found in Belgium in the 
cave of Chauvaux, and they have been described by Sergi in 
southern Jiurope under the name of the Mediterranean race. 

Tlicre is no evidence that anv other race except the llieric 
buried their dead in the caves of Brituin in the Neolithic Age. In 
Belgium, however, the exploration of the cave of Sclaigneaux 
by Soreil proves that broad-headed men of the type defined by 
Huxley and Thumam as l)Tachycephalic, and characterized by 
high cheek-bones, projecting muscles and large stature, the 
average height being 5 ft. 8-4 in. (Thurnam), inhabited and buried 
tlicir dead in the caves of that region. In France they occur 
in the sepulchral cave of Orrouy (Oise) in association with those 
of the llxiric typo. They have also been met with in Gibraltar. 
This type is undistinguishuble from the Celtic (Goidelir) or 
Gaulish, found so abundantly in the chambered tombs of Ihe 
Neolithic Age. in France. Both these ancient races are repre- 
.sented at the present day by the Basques and Aquitaniuns of 
France and Spain, and by the fk;lts or Gauls of France, Britain and 
the Mediterranean border of .Spain, their relative antiquity being 
proved by an appeal to their history and geographical distribution. 
For just as the earliest records show that the Iberic power ex¬ 
tended as far north ius the Loire, and as far east as the Rhone, 
so we have proof of the gradual retrocession of the Jbcric frontier 
southwards, under tl»e attacks of the successive Celtic hordes, 
until ultimately we find the laltcr in possession of a consideralile 
part of southern Spain, forming by their union with the con¬ 
quered the powerful nation of Cielt-lberi. The Iberians were in 
possession of the continent before they were dispossessed by the 
(ioidels, and at a later time by the Brythons. They are recognized 
by Tacitus in Brituin in the Silurcs of Wales ; and they are still 
to be see.n in the small, dark, lithe inhabitants of North Wales. 
The discovery of H»e characteristic skulls of both these races 
in the same family vault in the cave of Gop near Prestatyn, 
Flintshire, proves that the two races were mingled together in 
Britain as far back as the Bronze Age. 

From the present distribution of tliis non-Aryan race it is 
obvious that they were gradually pushed back westward by the 
advance of tribes coming from the Plasl.undfollowing those routes 
which were subsequently taken by the Low and High Germans. 

The exploration of the Grotta dei Colombi, in the island of 
Palmaria, overlookii^ the Gulf of S[)ezzia, in 1873, proves that 
the stories scattered through the classical writers, that the caves 
on the Mediterranean shores were inhabited by cannibals, are 
not altogetlier without foundation. In it broken and cut bones 
of children and young adults were found along with those of the 
goat, hog, fox, wolf, wild-cat, flint flakes, bone implements and 
shells perforated for suspension. 

Prehistoric Caves of Bronse and Iron Ages. —The extreme 
rarity of articles of bronze in the European caves implies that 
they were sarely used by the Bronze folk for habitation or burial. 
Bronze weapons mingled with gold ornaments have, however, 
been discovered in the Heatherybum cave near Stanhope, Dur¬ 
ham, as well as in tliose of Kirkheiwl in Cartraell, in Thor’s cave 
in Staffordshire, and the Cat Hole in Gower in Glamorganshire. 
In Uie Iberian ptxiinsula the cave of Cesareda, explored by Signor 
Delgado, in the valley of tlie Tagus, contained bronze articles, 
associaud with broken and cut human bones, as well as those of 
domestic animals, rendering it probable diat cannibalism was 
practised in early times in that region. Busk believes, however. 


that the facts are insufficient to support the charge of cannibalism 
against the ancient Portuguese. 

Caves containing articles of iron, and therefore belonging to 
that division of the prehistoric age, arc .so unimportant that 5 icy 
do not deserve notice in this place. As man increased in civiliza¬ 
tion ho preferred to live in houses of his own building, and he 
no longer buried his dead in the natural sepulchres provided for 
him in the rock. 

Prehistoric caves have been rarely explored in extra-European 
areas. Among those which abound in Palestine, one in Mount 
Lebanon, examined by Canon Tristram, contained flint imple¬ 
ments along with charcoal ami broken bones and teeth, some of 
which may be referred to a small ox, undistinguishahle from the 
small short-horn. Bos longijrons. In North America the remains 
found by F. W. Putnam in the caves of Kentucky, consisting 
of moccasins, rudely-plaited cloth, and other articles, may be 
referred to the same division. 

Historic Caves in Britain. —The historic caves have only 
attracted notice in fairly recent years, and in Britain alone, 
principally through the labours of the Settle Cave Committee 
from the year i86g to the present day. To them is due tlie 
exploration of the Victoria cave, which had Iwn discovered and 
partially investigated as early as the year 1838. It consists of 
three large ill-defined chambers opening on the face of the cliff, 
i.)5o ft. above the sea, and filled with debris very nearlv up to 
the roof. It presented throe distinct eras of occupation—one 
by hyenas, which dragged into it rhinoceroses, bisons, mammoths, 
horses, reindeer and bears. This was defined from the next 
occupation, which is probably of the Neolithic Age, by a layer 
of grey clay, on the surface of whicli rested a bone harpoon and 
a few flint flakes and bones. Then after an interval of debris at 
the entrance was a layer of cfiarcoal, broken bones, fragments 
of old hearths, and numerous instruments of savage life associated 
with broken pottery, Roman coins, and the rude British imita¬ 
tions of them, various articles of iron, and elalxjrale ijcrsonal 
ornaments, wliicli implied a considerable development of the 
arts. The evidence of the coins stamps the dale of- the occu¬ 
pation of the cave to be between the first half of the 5th 
century and the English conquest. Some of the brooches 
present a peculiar fliind>oyant and spirid pattern in relief, 
of the same character as the art of some of the illuminated 
manuscripts, as for example one of the Anglo-Saxon gospels at 
Stockholm, and of the gospels of St Colurnbim in Trinity College, 
Dublin. It is mostly allied to that work which is termed by 
Franks late Celtic. From iCs localization in Britain and Ireland, 
it seems to lie probable that it is of Celtic derivation ; and if this 
view be accepted, there is nothing at all extraordinary in its being 
recognized in the illuminated Irish gospels. Ireland, in the 6th 
and 7th centuries, was the great centre of iirt, civilization and 
literature ; and it is only reasonable to suppose that there would 
he intercourse between the Irish Christians and those of the west 
of Britain, during the time that the Komano-Celts, or Brit-Welsh, 
were being slowly pushed westwards by the heathen English 
invader. Proof of such an intercourse we find in the brief notice 
of thtAnnalesCamhriae, 'm which Gildas,the Brit-Welsh historian, 
is stated to have sailed over to Ireland in the year A.n. 563. It 
is by no means improbable that about this time there was a Brit- 
Welsh migration into Ireland, as well as into Brittany. Objects 
with these designs found in Germany are probably directly or 
indirectly due to the Irish mis.sionaries, who spread Christianity 
through those regions. The early ChrLstian art in Ireland grew 
out of the late Celtic, and is to a great extent free from the in¬ 
fluence of Rome, which is stamped on the Brit-Welsh art of the 
same age in this country. 

Several other ornaments with enamel deserve especial notice. 
The enamel, composed of red, blue and yellow, has been inserted 
into the hollows in tire bronze, and then heated so as to form a 
close union with it. They are of the same design as those which 
have been anet with in late Roman tumuli in this country, and 
in places which are mainly in the north. They all belong to a 
class named late Celtic by Franks, and are considered by him to 
be of British manufacture. This view is supported by the only 
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reference to the art of enamelling furnished by the classical 
writers, Philostratus, a Greek sophist in the court of Julia 
Domna, the wife of the emperor Severus, writes, “ It is said that 
the barbarians living in the ocean pour these colours (those of 
horse-trappings) on heated bronze, and that these adhere, 
grow as hard as stone, and preserve the designs tljat are made in 
them.” It is worthy of remark that, since the emperor Severus 
built the wall which bears his name, marched in person against 
the Caledonians, and died at York, the account of the enamels 
may have replied Philostratus from the very district in which 
the Victoria Cave is situated. 

Associated with these were bronze ornaments inlaid with 
silver, and iniscelluneous iron articles, among which was a Human 
key. Remains of this kind have been met with in the Albert 
and Kelko caves in the neighbourhood, in that of Dowker- 
biitlom near Arncliffe, in that of Kirkhead on the northern shore 
of Morecambe Bay, in I’oole’s Cavern near Buxton, and in Thor's 
Cave near Ashbourne, and over a wide area ranging from York¬ 
shire and the bake district southwards into Somerset and Devon. 
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It is ohx'ious in all these cases that men accustomed to luxury 
and refinement were compelled, by the pressure of some great 
calamity, to flee for refuge to caves with whatever they could 
transport thither of their property. The number of spindle- 
whorls and personal ornaments imply that they were accom¬ 
panied by their families. We may also infer that they were cut 
off from the civilization to which they had been accustomed, 
because in some cases they extemporized spindle-whorls out of 
fragments of Samian ware, instead of using those which were 
expressly manufactured for the purpo.se. Why the caves were 
inhabited is satisfactorily explained by an appeal to contem¬ 
porary history. In the pages of Gildas, in tl)c AnffUt-Saxm 
Chronicle, and in the Annales Cambriae, we have a graphic 
picture of that long war of invasion by which the inhabitants of 
the old Roman province of Britannia were driven back by the 
J utes, Angles and Saxons, who crossed over with thoir families 
and household stuff. .Slowly, and in the chanues of a war which 
extended through three centuries, they were gradually puslted 
back into Cumberland, Wales and West Somerset, Devon and 
Cornwall. While this war was going on tile coinage became 
debased and Roman coins afforded die patterns for the small 
bronze minimi, which are to be met with equally in these caves 
and in the ruins of Roman cities. As the tide of war rolled to the 
west, the English tongue and, until towards the close of the 
struggle, the worship of Thor and Odin supplanted the British 
tongue and the Christian faith, and a rude barbarism replaced 
what was left of the Roman civilization in the island. It is to 
this period that relics of this kind in the caves must be assigned. 
They are traces of the anarchy of those times, and complete the 
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picture of the desolation of Britcun, revealed by the ashes of the 
cities and villas that were burnt by the invader. They prove that 
the vivid account given by Gildas of the straits to whitdi his 
countrymen were reduced was literally true. 

The shrines of Zeus in the Idaean and Dictaean caves have been 
explored by Halbher and Orsi {Anlichitd delT antro de TLeus Idea) 
and by Arthur Evans and Hogarth (Journal oj Hellettic Studies). 
Tliese discoveries prove that the cult of Zeus began among thie 
Mycenaean peoples some 2000 years b.c. according to Evans, and 
was practised far down into the later Greek times. They show 
that the Greeks are indebted to the Mycenaean peoples not 
only for their art, but for the chief of their divinities. 

Authokitiks. - I. Britain: Boyd Da.vtkm.’t, Caw-kunting (1874); 
tiar/y Alan (1880) ; Martel, Jrlande ct (avernes anglai'.cs (1897) ; 
Bnclcland. Urliqniar Diluvianar (1821) ; Brit. Assne. Rrfrorfs (1860- 
1 Joiiin. Anthrop. Inst. (1870-1870); Quart. Cml. Journ. 
(i860 1875) : t*eni;eUy, Trans. Dcvtmshire Association. 2. *J‘hc 
European Continent: Martel, Les .ihimes (1894) ; Cartailliae and 
Breuil, l.’.liithiofiologic. xv,, xvi. ; Ijirtet and Clmsty, lictiquiae 
Aqiittanicae ; Internal. Congress of Prehistoric Archaenlogv Marcel 
de Rerres, I.es Ossetnens fossiles dr Lunel Viel- Pupont, /.'Homme 
pendant tes dges de ta pierre dans Ics environs de Jlinant-.sur.Aleu.se ; 
Scliinerliii);. liecherehes sur les ossemens fossiles diiouverts dans tes 
i.unernes de l.ii'ge; Merk, I'.xuivations at Kesseiloeh, transl. J. R. Ix'e 
(r870). Por the chief .Amerii-an ciivc', .'re I.crav Cavern, 
Mammoth Cave, Wyandotte Cave, Colossal Cavern, (Aron’s 
Cavern. (W. B. U.) 

CAVEA, the l^itin name given to the subterranean cells in 
which the wild beasts were confined prior to the combats in the 
Roman arena. The term is sometimes applied to the amphi¬ 
theatre (q.v.) itself. 

CAV^T (Latin for ” let him beware,” from eavrre), in law, a 
notice given by the jiurty interested (caveator) to the proper 
officer of a court of jasticc to prevent the taking of a certain step 
without warning. It is entered in cor^xion with dealings in 
land registered in the land registry, witn the grant of marriage 
licences, to prevent the issuing of a lunacy commission, to stay 
the probate of a will, letters of administration, the. Caveat is also 
a terra used in United States patent law (see Hatents). 

Caveat emptor (“ let the buyer beware ”) is a maxim which 
implies that the responsibility for making a bad bargain over a 
purchase rests on tlie purchaser. In an ordinary contract lor the 
sale of goods, there is no implied warranty or condition as to the 
quality or fitness for any particular purpose of the goods supplied, 
with certain exceptions, and, therefore, the buyer takes at his own 
risk. The maxim does not apply (a) where the buyer, expressly 
or by implication, makes known to the seller the particular 
purpose for which the goods are required, so as to show that the 
buyer relies on the seller's skill or judgment, and that the goods 
are of a de.scription which it is in the course of the seller's business 
to supply ; (h) where goods are bought by description from a 
seller who deals in goods of that description, for there is an 
implied condition that the goods are of merchantable quality, 
though if the buyer has actually examined the goods, there is no 
implied condition as regards defects which the examination ought 
Ui have revealed ; (e) where the us^e of trade annexes an implied 
warranty or condition to the goods as to tlieir quality or fitness 
for a particular purpose. The maxim of eaveat emptor is said to 
owe its origin to the fai-t that in early times sales of goods took 
place principally in market overt. (See furtlter Sale of Goous.) 

OAVEJMNE, 4 AC 0 P 0 (1577-1660), Italian painter, bom at 
Sassuolo in the Modenese, was educated in the school of the 
Caracci, and under them painted in the churches of Bologna. 
His principal works are the “ Adoration of the Magi,” the 
“ hour Doctors,” and the “ Last Supper ”; and more especially 
the “ Viigin and Child in Glory,” with San Petronio and other 
saints, painted in 1614, and now in the Bolognese Academy. 
Cavedone became an assistant to Guido Reni in Rome ; his art 
was gmerally of a suMued undemonstrative chaii^r, with 
rich Titianesque colouring. In his declining years his eneigies 
broke down after his wife had been accused of wit^raft, and 
after the death of a cherished son. He died in extreme poverty, 
in a stable at Bologna. 

CAVENDISH, SBOROE (1500-1562 ?), English writer, the 
biographer of Cardinal Wolsey, was the elder son of Thomas 
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Cavendish, clerk of the pipe in the exchequer, and his wife, 
Alice Smith of I’adbrook Hall, He was probably bom at his 
father’s manor of Cavendish, in Suffolk. Later the family 
resided in London, in the parish of St Alban’s, Wood Street, 
where Thomas Cavendish died in 1524. Shortly after this event 
(leorge married Margery Kemp, of Spains Hall, an heiress, and 
the niece of Sir Thomas More. About 1527 he entered the service 
of Cardinal Wolsey as gentleman-usher, and for the next three 
years he was divided from his wife, children and estates, in the 
closest personal attendance on the great man. Cavendish was 
wholly devoted to Wolsey’s interests, and also he saw in this 
appointment an opportunity to gnitify his master-passion, a 
craving “ to see and be acquainted with strangers, in especial 
with men in honour and authority.” He was faithful to his 
master in disgrace, and showed the courage of the “ loyal 
servitor.” It is plain that he enjoyed Wolsey’s closest confidence 
to the end, for after the cardinal’s death Ceorge Cav'endish was 
called before the privy council and closely examined as to 
Wolsey’s latest acts and words. He gave his evidence so clearly 
and with so much natural dignity, that he won the applause 
of the hostile council, and the praise of being “ a just and diligent 
servant.” He was not allowed to suffer in pocket by his fidelity 
to his master, but retired, as it would seem, a wealthy man to 
his estate of (llemsford, in West Suffolk, in 1530. He was only 
thirty years of age, but his appetite for being acquainted with 
strange acts and persons was apparently sated, for we do not hear 
of his engaging in any more adventures. It is not to be doubted 
that C.avendish had taken down notes of Wolsey's conversation 
and movements, for many years passed before his biography 
was composed. At length, in 1557, he wrote it out in its final 
form. It was not, however, possible to publish it in the author’s 
lifetime, but it was wfcly circulated in MS. Evidently one of 
these MSS. fell into Sh^espeare’s hands, for that poet made use 
of it in his King Henry Vlll., although it is excessive to say, 
as Singer has done, that Shakespeare “ merely put Cavendish’s 
language into verse.” The book was first printed in 1641, in a 
garbled text, and under the title of Tiie Negotiations of Thomas 
Wolsey. The genuine text, from contemporary MSS., was given 
to the world in 1810, and more fully in 1815. Until that time 
it was believed that the book was the composition of George 
Cavendish’s younger brother William, the founder of Chatsworth, 
who also was attached to Wolsey. Joseph Hunter proved this 
to be impossible, and definitely asserted the claim of George. 
The latter is believed to have died at Glemsford in or about 1562. 
Tlie intrinsic value of Cavendish’s Life of Cardinal Wolsey has 
long been perceived, for it is the sole authentic record of a multi¬ 
tude of events highly important in a particularly interesting 
section of the history of England. Its importance as a product 
of oiographical literature was first emphasized by Bishop 
Creighton, who insisted over and over again on the claim of 
Cavendish to be recc^nized as the earliest of the great English 
biographers and an individual writer of particular charm and 
originality. He writes with simplicity and with a certain vivid 
picturesqueness, rarely yielding to the rhetorical impulses which 
governed the ordinary prose of his age. (E. G.) 

CAVENDISH, HENRY (1731-1810), English chemist and 
physicist, elder son of Lord Charles Cavendish, brother of the 
3rd duke of Devonshire, and Lady Anne Grey, daughter of 
the duke of Kent, was bom at Nice in October 1731. He was 
sent to school at Hackney in 1742, and in 1749 entered Peter- 
housc, Cambridge, which he left in 1753, without taking a degree. 
Until he was about forty he seems to have enjoyed a very mode¬ 
rate allowance from his father, but in the latter part of his life he 
was left a fortune which made him one of the richest men of his 
time. He lived principally at Clapham Common, but he had also 
a town-house in Bloomsbury, while his library was in a house 
in Dean Street, Sol»*p»nd there he used to attend on appointed 
4 ays to lend the hfc«*li"to men who were properly vouched for. 
So methodical was he that he never took down a volume for his 
own use without entering it in the loan-book. He was a regular 
attendant at the meetings of the Royal Society, of which he 
became a fellow in 1760, and he dined every Thursday with the 


club composed of its members. Otherwi.se he had little inter¬ 
course with society ; indeed, his chief object in life seems to have 
been to avoid the attention of his fellows. With his relatives 
he had little intercourse, and even Lord George Cavendish, 
whom he made his principal heir, he saw only for a few minutes 
once a year. His dinner was ordered daily by a note placed on 
the hall-table, and his women servants were instructed to keep 
out of his sight on pain of dismissal. In person he was tall and 
rather thin ; his dress was old-fashioned and singularly uniform, 
and was inclined to be shabby about the times when the precisely 
arranged visits of his tailor were due. He had a slight hesitation 
in his speech, and his air of timidity and reserve was almost 
ludicrous. He was never married. He died at Clapham on the 
24th of February 1810, leaving funded property worth £700,000, 
and a landed estate of £8000 a year, together with canal and 
other property, and £50,000 at liis bankers. 

Cavendish’s scientific work is distinguished for the wideness 
of its range and for its extraordinary exactness and accuracy. 
The papers he himself published form an incomplete record 
of his rcsearche.s, for many of the results he obtained only 
became generally known years after his death ; yet in spite of 
the absence of anything approacliing self-advertisement he. 
acquired a very high reputation within his own country and 
abroad, recognized by the Institute of h'rance in 1803 when it 
chose him as one of its eight foreign associates. Arsenic formed 
the subject of his first recorded investigation, on which he was 
engaged at least as early as 1764, and in 1766 he began those 
communications to the Royal Society on the chemistry of gases, 
which are among his chief titles to fame. The first (P/i//. Trans., 
1766) consists of “ Three papers containing experiments on 
hactitious Airs,” dealing mostly with “ inflammable air ” 
(hydrogen), which he was the first to recognize as a distinct 
substance, and “ fixed air ” (carbon dioxide). He deti-rmined 
the specific gravity of these gases with reference to cotuinon air, 
investigated the extent to which they are absorbed by various 
liquids, and noted that common air containing one part in nine 
by volume of fixed air is no longer able to support combustion, 
and that the air produced by fermentation and putrefaction 
has properties identical with those of fixed air obtained from 
marble. In the following year he published a paper on the 
analysis of one of the London pump-waters (from Rathbone 
Blace, Oxford Street), which is closely connected with the 
memoirs ju.st mentioned, since it shows that the calcareous 
matter in that water is held in solution by the “ fixed air” present 
and can be precijiitated by lime. Electrical studies seem next 
to have engaged his attention, and in 1771 and 1772 he read 
to the Royal Society his “ Attempt to explain some of Ihc 
principal phenomena of electricity by an elastic fluid,’’ which was 
followed in 1775 by an “ Attempt to imitate the effects of the 
Torpedo (a fish allied to the ray)” (Phil. Trans., 1776). But 
these two memoirs contiiin only a part of the electrical researches 
he carried out between 1771 and 1781, and many more were 
found after his death in a number of sealed packets of papers. 
The contents of these for a long time remained unknown, but 
ultimately by permission of the duke of Devonshire, to whom 
they belonged, they were edited by James Clerk Maxwell and 
published in 1879 by the Cambridge University Press as the 
Electrical Researches of the Hon. Henry Cavendish. About 1777 
or 1778 he resumed his pneumatic inquiries, though he published 
nothing on the subject till 1783. In that year he described 
a new eudiometer to the Royal Society and detailed observations 
he had made to determine whether or not the atmosphere is 
constant in composition ; after testing the air on nearly 60 
different days in 1781 he could find in the proportion of oxygen 
no difference of which he could be sure, nor could he detect any 
sensible variation at different places. 'Two papers on “ Experi¬ 
ments with Airs,” printed in the Phil. Trans, for 1784 and 1785, 
contain his great discoveries of the compound nature of water 
and the composition of nitric acid. Starting from an experiment, 
narrated by Priestley, in which John Warltire fired a mixture 
of common air and hydrogen by electricity, with the result that 
there was a diminution of volume and a deposition of moisture. 
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Cavendish burnt about two parts of hydrogen with five of com¬ 
mon air, and noticed that almost all the hydrogen and about 
one-fifth of the common air lost their elasticity and were con¬ 
densed into a dew which lined the inside of the vessel employed. 
This dew he judged to be pure water. In another experiment he 
fired, by the electric spark, a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen 
(depWogisticated air), and found that the resulting water con¬ 
tained nitric acid, which he argued must be due to the nitrogen 
present as an impurity in the oxygen (“ phlogisticated air with 
which it [the dephlogisticated air] is debased”). In the 1785 
paper he proved the correctness of this supposition by showing 
that when electric sparks are passed through common air there 
is a shrinkage of volume owing to the nitrogen uniting with the 
oxygen to form nitric acid. Further, remarking that little was 
known of the phlogisticated part of our atmosphere, iind thinking 
it might fairly be doubted “ whether there are not in reality 
many different substances confounded together by us under the 
name of phlogisticated air,” he made an experiment to determine 
whether the whole of a given portion of nitrogen (phlogisticated 
air) of the atmosphere could be reduced to m'tric acid, ilc found 
that a small fraction, not more than T.ljylh part, resisted the 
change, and in this residue he doubtless had a sample of the 
inert gas argon which was only recognized as a distinct entity 
more than a hundred years later. His last chemical paper, 
published in 178S, on ) he “ Conversion of a mixture of dephlogisti- 
cated and phlogisticated air into nitrous acid by the electric 
spark,” describes measures he took to authenticate the truth of 
the experiment described in the 1785 paper, which had “since 
been tried by persons of distinguished ability in such pursuits 
without success.” It may bo noted hero that, while Cavendish 
adhered to the phlogistic doctrine, he did not hold it with any¬ 
thing like the tenacity that characterized Priestley ; thus, in his 
1784 paper on “ F.xperiments on Air,” he remarks that not only 
the experiments he is describing, but also “ most other pheno¬ 
mena of nature seem explicable as well, or nearly as well,” upon 
the Lavoisierian view as upon the commonly believed principle 
of phlogiston, and he goes on to give an explanation in terms 
of the antiphlogistic hypothesis. 

Early in his career Cavendish took up the study of heat, and 
had he promptly published his results he might have anticipated 
Joseph Black as the discoverer of latent heat and of specific 
lieat. But he made no reference to his work till 1783, when he 
presented to the Koyal Society some “ Ob.servations on Mr 
Hutchins's experiments for determining the degree of cold at 
which quicksilver freezes.” This paper, with others published 
in 1786 and 1788, is concerned with the phenomena attending 
the freezing of various substances, and is noteworthy because in 
it he expresses doubt of the supposition that " the heat of 
bodies is owing to their containing more or less of a substance 
called the mutter of heat,” and inclines to Newton’s opinion that 
it “ consists in the internal motion of the particles of bodies.” 
His “ Account of the Meteorological Apparatus used at the Royal 
Society’s House ” (Phil. Trans., 1776) contains remarks on the 
precautions necessary in making and using thermometers, a 
subject which Ls continued in the following year in a report signed 
by him and six others. 

Cavendish’s last great achievement was his famous series of 
experiments to determine the demsity of the earth (Phil. Trans., 
1798). The apparatus he employed was devised by the Rev. 
John Michell, though he had the most important parts recon¬ 
structed to his own designs; it depended on measuring the 
attraction exercised on a horizontal bar, suspended by a vertical 
wire and bearing a small lead ball at each end, by two large 
masses of lead. (See Gravitation.) The figure lie gives for 
the specific gravity of the earth is 5'48, water being 1, but in 
fact the mean of the 29 results he records works out at 5-448. 
Other publications of his later years dealt with the height of an 
aurora seen in 1784 (Phil. Trans., 1790), the civil year of the 
Hindus (Id. 1792), and an improved method of graduating 
astronomical instruments (Id. 1809). Cavendish also had a 
taste for geology, and made several tours in England for the 
purpose of gratifying it. 
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A. life by George Wilson (1818-1859). printed for the Cavundi-sh 
Society in 1851. contains an account of his writings, both published 
and unpublished, together with a critical inquiry into the claims of 
all the alleged discoverers of the composition of water. Some of his 
instruments are preserved in the Royal Institution, London, and 
his name is commemorated in the Cavendish I’hysical Laboratory at 
Cambridge, wliich was built by his kinsman the 7th duke of Devon- 
sliirc. 

CAVENDISH [Canuish], THOMAS (1555 ?-iS92), the third 
circumnavigator of the globe, was born at Trimley St Martin, 
Suffolk. On quitting Cotyus Christi College, Cambridge (without 
a degree), he almost ruined himself by his extravagance as a 
courtier. To repair his fortune he turned to maritime and 
colonial enterprise, and in 1585 accompanied Sir Richard 
Grenville to Virginia. Soon returning to England, he undertook 
an elaborate imitation of Drake’s great voyage. On the 21st of 
J uly 1586, he .sailed from Plymouth with 123 men in three vessels, 
only one of which (the “ Desire,” of 140 tons) came home. By 
way of Sierra Leone, the Cape Verde Islands and C. Frio in 
Brazil, he coasted down to Patagonia (where he discovered 
“ Port Desire,” his only important contribution to knowledge), 
and passing through Magellan's Straits, fell upon the Spanish 
settlements and shipping on the west coast of South and Central 
America and of Mexico. Among his prizes were nineteen vessels 
of worth, and especially the treasure-galleon, the “ Great St 
Anne,” which he captured off Cape St Lucas, the southern 
extremity of California (November 14, 1587). After this 
success he struck across the Pacific for home ; touched at the 
I.adrones, Philippines, Moluccas and Java; rounded the Cape 
of Good Hope; and arrived again at Plymouth (September 9- 
10, 1588), having circumnavigated the globe in two years and 
fifty days. It is said that his sailors were clothed in silk, his sails 
were damask, and his totymast covered with cloth of gold. Yet 
by 1591 he was again in difficulties, and planned a fresh American 
and Pacific venture. John Davis (q.v.) accompanied him, but the 
voyage (undertaken with five vessels) was an utter failure, much of 
the fault lying with Cavendish himself, who falsely accused Davis, 
with his last breath, of deserting him (May 20, 1592). He died 
and was buried at sea, on the way home, in the summer of 1592. 

See Hakluyt's Principal Navigations, (o) edition of 1589. p. 8119 
(N. H.'s narrative ol the voyage ol 158O-1588) ; {h) edition of 1599- 
1(100, vol. iii. pp. 803-825 (Francis Pretty’s narrative of the same); 
(f) edition of 1599-1O00', vol. iii. jip. 251-253 (on the venture of 
I.s8.s) ; (d) edition of 7590-1600. vol. iii. pp.'845-852 (John Lane's 
narrative of the last voyage, of 1591-1592) ; al.so Stationers’ Registers 
(Arber), vol. ii. pp. 505-5™) ; the Molyneux Globe of 1502. in the 
library ol the Middle Temple, laindon, and the Ballads in Biog. Brit., 
vol. i. p. 119O. 

CA,VENDISH, SIR WILLIAM (e. 1505-1557), founder of the 
English noble house of Cavendish, was the younger brother of 
George Cavendish (q.v.). His father, Thomas, was a descendant 
of .Sir John Cavendish, the judge, who in 1381 was murdered 
by Jack Straw’s insurgent peasants at Bury St Edmunds. Of 
William’s education nothing seems known, but in 1530 he was 
appointed one of the commis.sioners for vi.siting monasteries ; 
he worked directly under Thomas Cromwell, whom he calls 
“ master ” and to whom many of his extant letters are addressed. 
In 1541 he was auditor of the court of augmentations, in 1546 
treasurer of the king’s chamber, and was knighted and sworn of 
the privy council. Under Edward VI. and Mary he continued in 
favour at court; during the latter’s reign he partially conformed, 
but on the occasion of the war with France he with other 
Derbyshire gentlemen refused the loan of £100 demanded by the 
queen. He died in 1557. Cavendish acquired large properties 
from the spoils of the monasteries, but in accordance with the 
wish of his third wife Elizabeth he sold them to purchase land in 
Derbyshire. This wife was the celebrated “ building Bess of 
Hardwick,” daughter of John Hardwicke, of Hardwicke, Derby¬ 
shire ; she completed the original building atChatsworth House,— 
begun in 1553 by her husband,—of which nothing now remains. 
Her fourth husband was George Talbot, 6th earl of Shrewsbury, 
By her (Cavendish had six children ; an elder son who died 
without issue; William, who in 1618 was created earl of Devon¬ 
shire ; Charles, whose son William became ist duke of Newcastle; 
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Frances, who married Sir Henry Pierpont, and was the ancestress 
of the dukes of Kingston; Elizabeth, who married Charles 
Stuart, earl of Lennox, and was the mother of Arabella Stuart; 
and Mary, who married Gilbert Talbot, 7th earl oi Shrewsbury. 

CAVETTO (Ital. diminutive of ravo, hollow), in architec¬ 
ture, the term given to a hollow concave moulding sometimes 
employed in the place of the cymatium of a cornice, as in that 
of the Doric order of the theatre of Marcellus. It forms the 
crowning feature of the Egyptian temples, and took the place 
of the cymatium in many of the Etruscan temples. 

CAVIARE, or Caviak, the roe of various species of Aripenser 
or sturgeon ((/.».), prepared, in several qualities, as an article of 
food. The word is common to most European languages and 
supposed to be of Turk or Tatar origin, but the Turk word 
khavyah is probably derived from the Ital. c(n<ia 1 c ; the word 
docs not appear in Russian. The best caviare, which can only be 
made in winter and is flitlicult to preserve, is the loosely granu¬ 
lated, almost liquid, kind, known in Russia as ikra. 1 1 is prepared 
by beating the ovaries and straining through a sieve to clear the 
eggs of the membranes, fibres and fatty matter ; it is then salted 
with from 4-6 % of salt. The difficulty of preparation and of 
transport has made it a table delicacy in western Europe, where 
it has been known since the 16th century, as is evidenced by 
Hamlet’s “ His pl.iy . . . pleased not the million, ’twas caviare 
to the general.” It is eaten either as an hors d'cBuvre, particularly 
in Russia and northern Eurojie with kiimmel or other liqueurs, or 
as a savoury, or as a flavouring to other dishes. The coarser 
quality, in Russia known as pdjusnaya (from pajus, the adherent 
skin of the ovaries), is more strongly salted in brine and is pressed 
into a more .solid form than the ikra : it is then ptacked in small 
barrels or hermetically-sealed tins. This forms a staple article of 
food in Russia and eastern Europe. Though the liest forms of 
caviare are still made in Russia, and the grc.ater quantity of the 
coarser kinds are exported from Asiraklian, the centre of the 
trade, larger amounts are made each year for export in America 
and also in Germany, Norway and Sweden. The roe of tunny 
and mullet, pickled in brine and vinegar, is used, under the name 
of" Botargo,” along the Mediterranean littoral and in the lA'vant. 

CAVITE, a fortified seaport, the capitiil of the province of 
Cavite, Luzon, Philippine Islands, and the scat of the princi|)al 
Asiatic naval station of the United States, on a forked tongue of 
land in Manila Bay, 8 m. S. of the city of Manila. Pop. (1903) 
4494 ; with the barrios of San Roque and Caridad (on the main 
peninsula), which are under the municipal government of Cavite 
(15,630). Cavite is the terminus of a railway which follows the 
shore of the bay from Manila. The northern part of the town, 
Sangley Point (one of the two forks of the main jteninsula), is the 
principal coaling station of the U.S. fleet in Asiatic waters. The 
naval station proper and the old town of Cavite are on the south 
fork of the peninsula. Cavite’s buildings are mostly of stone, 
with upper storeys of wood; its streets are narrow and crooked. 
It has five churches (one of these is .an independent Filipino 
church), and is the seat of a provincial high school. Cavite has 
long been the principal naval base of the Philippine Islands, and 
one of the four Spanish penitentiaries in the Islands was here. 
During the 19th century Cavite was the centre of political disturb¬ 
ances in the Philippines; in 1896 on the parade ground thirteen 
political prisoners were executed, and to their memory a monu¬ 
ment was erected in 1906 at the head of the isthmus connecting 
with the main peninsula. The town was nearly destroyed by 
an earthquake in 1880. It was taken from the Spanish by an 
American squadron under Commodore George Dewey in May 1898. 

CAVOUR, CAMILliO BENSO, Count (t8io-i86i), Italian 
statesman, wag'bom at Turin on the 1st of August 1810. The 
Bensos, who Beibnged to the old Piedmontese feudal aristocracy, 
were a very skicient house, said to be descended from a Saxon 
wirrior who settled at Santena in the 12th century and married 
a Piedmontese heiress ; Camillo’s father, the marquis Michele, 
married a noble Genevese lady, and both he and his wife held 
offices in the household of Prince Borghese, the governor of 
Piedmont under Napoleon, and husband of the latter's sister, 
Pauline Bonaparte. Being a younger son (his brother Gustavo 
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was the eldest) Cavour was destined for the array, and when 
ten years old he entered the military academy at Turin. On 
leaving the college at the age of sixteen he was first of his class, 
and received a commission in the engineers. He spent the next 
five years in the army, residing at Ventimiglin, Genoa, and various 
Alpine fortresses to superintend defence works ; but he spent 
his leisure hours in study, especially of the English language. 
He soon developed strongly marked Liberal tendencies and an 
uncompromi.sing dislike for absolutism .and clericalism, which, 
as he had not acquired the art of reticence, made him a suspect 
in the eyes of the police and of the reactionaries ; at the .same 
time he does not seem to have joined any secret society, for he 
was too loyal to conspire against the king whose uniform he 
wore, and he did not believe that the time was yet ripe for a 
revolution. But after the accession to the throne of Clmrles 
Albert, whom he always distrusted, he felt that his position in 
the army was intolerable, and resigned his commission (1831). 
From that moment we find him in the ranks of the opponents 
of the government, although his was always a loyal and straight¬ 
forward opposition which held aloof from conspiracies. During 
the next few years he devoted himself to the study of political 
and social problems, to foreign travel, and to acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of practical agriculture, ('avour’s political ideas 
were greatly influenced by the July revolution of 1830 in France, 
which proved that an historic monarchy was not incompatible 
with Liberal principles, and he became more than ever com inced 
of the benefits of a constitutional monarchy as opposed both to 
despotism and to republicanism. But he was n<it affected hv the 
doctrinaire Liberalism of the time, and his views were strength¬ 
ened by his studies of the British constitution, of which he 
was a great admirer; he was even nicknfimed “ Milord Camillo.” 
He frequently visited Paris and London, where he plunged into 
the ;)olitical and .social questions of the day, and contributed 
among other essays two admirable and prophetic article.s, one 
on the Irish question, in which he strongly defended the Union, 
and another on the Com Laws. He applied his knowledge of 
agriculture to the management of his father's estate at I.eri, 
which he greatly improved, he founded the Piedmontese Agricul¬ 
tural Society, tuid took the lead in promoting the introduction of 
steam navigation, railways and factories into the country. 

Thus his mind gradually evolved,and he liegan to dream dreams 
of a united Italy free of foreign influence, but owing to the 
reactionary policy of the Piedmontese government he was unable 
to take any active part in politics. In 1847, however, the psycho- 
lf)gical moment seemed to have arrived, for the new pope. Piu.s 
IX., showed marked Eilieral tendencies and seemed ready to 
lead all the forces of Italian patriotism against the Austrian 
domination. The hopes of the Italian Liberals ro.se high and the 
so-called neo-Guelph party, represented by such men as Vincenzo 
Gioberti and Cesare Balbo, believed that an Italian confederation 
might be formed under the pre.sidency of tlie pope. Cavour, 
although he realized that a really Liberal pope was an impossi¬ 
bility, saw the importance of the movement and the nece.ssitv of 
profiting by it. Together with Balbo, P. di Santa Rosa and M. 
Castelli, he founded a newspaper at Turin called U Risorpmmio, 
which advocated the ideas of constitutional reform in Piedmont, 
with a view to preparing that country for an important role in 
the upheaval which seemed imminent. In January 1848 the 
revolution first broke out in Sicily. Cavour, m a speech Ijefore 
a delegation of journalists, declared that the king must take a 
decided line and grant his people a constitution. Strong pressure 
was brought to bear on Charles Albert, and after much hesitation 
he was induced to grant a charter of liberties (February 8,1848). 
Cesare Balbo was called upon to form the first constitutional 
ministry; but Cavour was not offered a seat in it, being suspected 
by Liberals and Conservatives alike. He continued his journal¬ 
istic activity, and his articles in the Risorgimenio came to exercise 
great influence both on the king and on public opinion. When the 
news of the revolt of the Milanese against the Austrians, known 
as the Five Days, reached Turin on the 19th of March, Cavour 
felt that the time for Piedmont to actwith energy had come, and 
advocated war against Austria. " After deliberately weighing 
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each word,” he wrote, “ we are bound in conscience to declare 
that only one path is open to the nation, the government, and 
the king : war, immediate war I ” Piedmont was the only part 
of Italy enjoying a government at once national and independent, 
and if it did not hasten to the assistance of the Milaitese in their 
desperate struggle, if possible before the Austrians were expelled, 
the monarchy could not survive. The .situation was most critical, 
and even the British government was not friendly to Piedmont; 
but Cavour was prepared to face any danger rather than see 
his country inactive. Jn an article in the Risorgimento he de¬ 
clared that, while he never believed that material help was to 
be expected from England, he was convinced that she would not 
actively help Austria to crush the revolution, but that if she did 
” she would have agaiast her a coalition not of princes, but of 
peoples.” Cavour’s article made such an impression that it 
put an end to the king’s vacillations, and a few days after its 
appearance war was declared (March 25). 

j*'or a few months patriotic and revolutionary enthusiasm 
carried all before it. In Hungary, in Germany, in Paris, in 
Vienna itself the revolution was triumphant; constitutions were 
granted, dynasties tottered and fell, and provisional governmcnte 
were .set up. In all parts of Italy, too, revolts broke out against 
the established order. But the Piedmontese army, although the 
troops behaved with gallantry, was no match for Austria’s 
veteran legions, and except in a few minor engagements, in one 
of which (favour’s nephew Uastavo was killed, it was generally 
unsuccessful, and an armistice was concluded in the summer. In 
the meanwhile the elections were being held in Piedmont. Cavour 
himself was not retiirnftd until the supplementitry elections in 
June, and he took his seat in parliament on the right as a Con¬ 
servative. His parliamentary career was not at first very suc¬ 
cessful ; he was not a ready speaker; his habit of talking 
French made Italian difficult for him, and, although French was 
at that time allowed in the chamber, he preferred to speak 
Italian. But he gradually developed a strong argumentative 
power, his speeches became models of concise reasoning, and he 
rose at times to the highest level of an elotjuence which was never 
rhetorical. After the dissolution in January 1849, (avoiir was 
not re-elected. The new parliament had to di.scu.ss, in the 
first instance, the all-important question ol whether the campaign 
should l>e continued now that the armistice was about to expire, 
n’hc king derided on a last desperate throw, and recommenced 
hostilities. On the 23rd of March the Picdmonte.se were totally 
defeated at Novara, a disaster which was followed immediately 
by the abdication of Charles Albert in favour of his son Victor 
Emmanuel II. 

Although the new king was obliged to conclude peace with 
Austria and the. Italian revolution was crushed, Cavour neverthe¬ 
less did not de.spair ; he believed that so long as the constitution 
was maintained in Piedmont, the Italian cause was safe. There 
were fresh elections in July, and this time Cavour was returned. 
He was still in the difficult position of a moderate Liberal at a 
time when there seemed to be room for none but reactionaries 
and conspirators, but by his consummate ability he convinced 
men that his attitude was the right one, and he made it triumph. 
His speech on the 7th of March 1850, in which he said that, 
“ I’iedmont, gathering to itself all the living forces of Italy, would 
be soon in u position to lead our mother-country to the high 
destinies to which she is called,” made a deep impression, for 
it struck the first note of encouragement after the dark days of 
the preceding year. He supported the ministry of which Massimo 
d’ Azeglio was president in its work of reform and restoration, 
and in October of the same year, on the death of Santa Rosa, 
he himself was appointed minister of agriculture, industiy and 
commerce. In 1851 he also assumed the portfolio of finance, and 
devoted himself to the task of reorganizing the Piedmontese 
finances. By far the ablest man in the cabinet, he soon came 
to dominate it, and, in his anxiety to dominate the dtamber as 
well, he negotiated the union of the Right Centre with the I..eft 
Centre (a manoeuvre known as the connuhin), and promoted the 
election of Urbano Rattaezi to the presidency of the chamber. 
This, which he accomplished witliout d’ Azeglio’s knowledge. 


led to a split between that statesman and Cavour, and to the 
latter’s resignation. Cavour lias been blamed for nut informing 
his colleagues of the compact, but for public reasons it was not 
desirable that the conmJiio should be discussed before it was 
consummated. D’ Azeglio indeed bore no malice, and remained 
Cavour’s friend. Cavour made use of his freedom to visit England 
and France again, in order to sound public opinion on the Italian 
question. In London he found the leaders of both parties 
friendly, and Lord Palmerston told him that if the constitutional 
experiment in Piedmont succeeded the Italian despots were 
doomed. At this time Sir James Hudson was appointed 
British minister at Turin, where he became the intimate friend of 
Cavour and gave him valuable assistance. In Paris, Cavour had 
a long interview with Prince Louis Napoleon, thrai president 
of the republic, and he already foresaw the great part which 
that ruler was destined to play in Italian affairs. He also met 
several Italian exiles in France. 

On Cavour’s return he found the country in the throes of 
a new cabinet crisis, in consequence of which, on d’ Azeglio’s 
recommendation, he was invited to form a ministry. By the 
4 th of November he was prime minister, a position which he 
held with two short interruptions until his death. He devoted 
the first years of his premiership to developing the economic 
resources of the country ; but in preparing ih for greater des¬ 
tinies, he had to meet the heavy expenditure by increased 
taxation, and some of his measures mode him the object of hostile 
demonstrations, although he soon outlived his unpopularity. 
Cavour’s first international difficulty was with Austria ; after 
the abortive rising at Milan in February 1853, the Austrian 
government, in addition to other measures of repression, con¬ 
fiscated the estates of those Lombards who had become natural¬ 
ized Piedmontese, although they had nothing to do with the 
outbreak. Cavour took a strong line on this question, and on 
Austria’s refusal to withdraw the obnoxious decree, he recalled 
the Piedmontese minister from Vienna, thus by his very audacity 
winning the .sympathy of the Western powers. 

Then followed the Crimean War, in which Cavour first showed 
his extraordinary political insight and diplomatic genius. The 
first suggestion of Piedmontese co-operation is usually believed 
to have come from England, who desired the Italian contingent, 
not only as material assistance, but also in order to reduce the 
overwhelming French preponderance. From the Piedmontese 
point of view there were several reasons why Cavour should 
desire his country to participate in the campaign. Firstly, it 
was advisable to use every opportunity of making the Italian 
question an inteniational one ; secondly, by joining the alliance 
Piedmont would place the Western powers under an obligation ; 
thirdly, Cavour, like Balbo, believed thiit the Italian c|uestion 
was bound up with the Eastern problem, and as Austria was 
demanding the permission of the powers to occupy Alessandria, 
as a guarantee that Piedmont would not profit by the war in the 
East to create trouble in Italy, Piedmontese participation 
would in itself prove the best guarantee ; and finally, as he 
always looked to Italy and not merely to Piedmont, he felt that, 
having proved to Europe that Italians could combine order 
with liberty, it remained to show that they were capiable of 
fighting as well. But there were serious difficulties in the way. 
Had Austria joined the allies, as at one time seemed probable, 
Sardinia’s position fighting by her side would have been an 
impossible one. On the other hand. Piedmont could not 
demand definite promises of future aid from the Western powers 
as some politicians desired, because these would never have 
been given, lest Austria should be offended and driven into the 
arms of Russia. Then, both the extreme Conservatives and 
the extrepe Radicals were opposed to expenditure on foreign 
adventures for which they could see no use. In all these diffi¬ 
culties, however, Cavour was loyally supported by the king, 
who saw the advantages of Piedmontese participation, even 
if unattended by definite promises. Genei^ Dabormida, the 
minister of foreign affairs, disapproved of this poli(7 and 
resigned. The vacant portfolio was offered to d’ Azeglio, who 
refused it; whereupon Cavour assumed it himself. On the same 
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day (January 10, 1855) the treaty with France and England 
was signed, and shortly afterwards 15,000 Piedmontese troops 
under tieneral La Marmora were despatched to the Crimea. 

Events at first seemed to justify the fears of Cavour’s oppo¬ 
nents. Cholera attacked the Piedmontese soldiers, who for a 
long time had no occasion to distinguish themselves in action ; 
public opinion became despondent and began to blame Cavour, 
and even he himself lost heart. Then came the news of the 
battle of the Tchernaya, fought and won by the Italians, which 
turned sadness and doubt into jubilation. Joy was felt through¬ 
out Italy, especially at Milan, where the victory was the first 
sign of daylight amid the gloom caused by the return of the 
Austrians. Everyone realized that the Piedmontese contingent 
was fighting Italy’s battles. Hut to Cavour the announcement 
that Kussia had accepted Austrian mediation (January 16, 
1856) was a great disappointment. He had always hoped that 
if the war continued Austria would be forced to side with Russia 
in return for the aid given by the emperor Nicholas in suppress¬ 
ing the Hungarian revolt in 1849, and tlie Western powers 
would then have an opportunity of helping the Italian cause. 
He sent a memorandum, at Napoleon's request, to Giunt 
Walewski, the French minister of foreign affairs, setting forth 
a kind of minimum programme of Piedmont's claims. On the 
summoning of tlie congress of Paris at the conclusion of the war, 
Cavour first proposed that d’ Azeglio should represent Piedmont, 
and on the latter’s refusal decided to go himself. After much 
discussion, and in spite of the opposition of Austria, who us 
mediator occupied a predominant position, behaving “ as though 
she had taken Sevastopol,” Cavour obtained that I’iedmont 
should be treated as one of the great powers. Although he did 
not expect that the congress would liberate Italy, yet by his 
marvellous diplomatic skill, far .superior to that of his colleagues, 
he first sueeeedod in isolating Austria, secondly in indirectly 
compromising Napoleon in the Italian question, and thirdly 
in getting tbe wretched conditions of Italy discussed by the 
representatives of the great powers, who declared that some 
remedy to that state of things was necessary, not in the interests 
of Italy alone, but of all Europe. A scheme of reform proposed 
by Count Walewski gave Cavour the opportunity to plead the 
Italian cause, and from that moment it was manifest to all 
that the liberation of Italy was personified in him, the statesman 
who came to hold all the strings of European politics in his 
hands. 

Cavour’s chief measure of internal reform during this period 
was a bill for suppressing all monastic orders unconnected with 
education, preaching or charity ; this aroused strong opposition 
from the extremists of both parties and also from the king, and 
led to the minister’s resignation. But he was soon rec^led, 
for the country could not do without him, and the bill was 
passed (May 29, 1855). 

Cavour now saw that war with .\ustria was merely a question 
of time, and he began to establish connexions with the revolu¬ 
tionists of all parts of Italy, largely by means of Im. Farina; 
but it was necessary that tliis policy should not be advertised 
to Europe, and he strongly discountenanced Mazzini’s abortive 
revolutionary attempts. He continued to strengthen Piedmont's 
military resources, and the army soon grew too large for the 
country and was obviously destined for more than merely 
defensive purposes. But he well knew that although Piedmont 
must be made as efficient as possible from the military point 
of view, it could not defeat Austria single-handed. He would 
have preferred an alliance with Great Britain, who would never 
demand territorial compensation ; but although British sym¬ 
pathies were wholly Italian, the government was desperately 
anxious to avoid war. From Napoleon more was t(^e hoped, 
for the emperor still pre.served some of his revolunonary in¬ 
stincts, while the insecurity of his situation at home made him 
eager to gain popularity by winning military glory abroad ; 
but he still hesitated, and Cavour devoted the whole of his 
ability to overcoming his doubts. In the midst of these negotia¬ 
tions come Orsini’s attempt on Napoleon's life (January 14, 
1858), which threatened to alienate his Italian sympatliies 


and cause serious embarrassments to Piedmont. But after 
some remonstrances to Piedmont for not acting with sufficient 
energy against the revolutionists, the incident was settled; 
and Napoleon was, in fact, afraid that if he did not help the 
Italian cause mure such attempts would be made. A month 
after the Orsini outrage he laid before Cavour a proposal for a 
Franco-Piedmontesc alliance and the marriage of Prince Jerome 
Bonaparte with Princess Clothildc, the daughter of Victor 
Emmanuel. 

An “ accidental" meeting between Napoleon and Cavour 
was arranged and took place at Plombi^rcs in July, and although 
no one knew what passed, the news of it fell like a bombshell 
on the diplomatic world. No definite treaty was signed, but the 
basis of an agreement was laid, whereby France and Piedmont 
were to declare war against Austria with the object of expelling 
her from Italy, and a north Italian state was to be formed ; in 
exchange for this help France was to receive Savoy and possibly 
Nice. But the emperor still hesitated, and refused to decide 
on WOT unless Austria attacked Piedmont; the British govern¬ 
ment, too, in its anxiety to preserve peace, was not very friendly 
to the Italian cause. Cavour saw tliat the only way to overcome 
all these obstacles was to force Austria's h<md. Then there was 
the danger lest an Italy freed by French arms should be over¬ 
whelmed under French predominance; for this reason Cavour 
was determined to secure the co-operation of volunteers from 
other parts of Italy, and that the war should be accompanied 
by a scries of risings against Austria and the local despots. 
It was also necessary that the risings should break out in the 
various provinces ie/ore the Piedmontese and French troops 
arrived, so that the latter should not appear as invaders and 
conquerors, but merely as liberators. 

The moment war was seen to be imminent, parties of Italians 
of all classes, especially Lombards, poured into i’iedmont to 
enlist in the army. Cavour also had a secret interview with 
Garibaldi, with whom he arranged to organize volunteer corps so 
that the army should be not merely that of I’iedmont, but of all 
Italy. Every day the situation grew more critical, and on the 
)oth of January 1859 the king in his spi:ech from the throne 
pronounced the memorable words “ that he could not remain 
deaf to the cry of pain (li grido di dvlore) tlrat reached him from 
all parts of Italy ’’—words which, although actually suggested by 
Napoleon, rang like a trumpet-call throughout the land. In the 
meanwhile the marriage negotiations were concluded, and during 
the emperor's visit to Turin a miliUvry convention was signed 
between the two states, and Savoy and Nice were promised to 
France as a reward for the expulsion of the Austrians from Italy. 
But the British government was still unfavourable,and Napoleon, 
ever hesitating, again sought an excuse for backing out of his 
engagements ; he jumped at the Russian proposal to settle tlie 
Italian question by means of his own favourite expedient, a 
congress. To this Austria agreed on condition that Piedmont 
should disarm and should be excluded from tlie congress; 
England supported the scheme, but desired that all the Italian 
states should be represented. Cavour was in despair at the turn 
events were taking, and appealed to Napoleon, actually threaten¬ 
ing to emigrate to America and publish all his correspondence 
witl) the emperor if the latter did not keep his engagements. He 
decided at last most reluctantly to accept the English proposal, 
lest Piedmont should be abandoned by all, but clung to the hope 
that Austria would reject it. On the 19th of April the Austrian 
emperor, on the advice of the military party, did reject it; and 
on the 23rd, to Cavour’s inexpressible joy, Austria sent an 
ultimatum demanding the disarmament of Piedmont. Cavour 
replied that his government had agreed to the congress proposed 
by the powers and that it had nothing more to say. On quitting 
the chamber that day he said to a friend : “ I am leaving the 
last sitting of the last Piedmontese parliament ”—the next 
would represent united Italy. France now allied herself definitely 
with Piedmont, and England, delighted at Cavour’s acquiescence 
to her own proposal and enraged by Austria’s ultimatum, 
became wholly friendly to the Italian cause. A few days later 
Austria declared war. 
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As La Marmora now took the chief command of the army, 
Cavour added the ministry of war,to the others he already held! 
His activity at this time was astounding, for he was virtually 
dictator and controlled single-handed nearly all the chief offices of 
the state. The French troops entered Piedmont, where they were 
received with enthusiasm, and the allies marched into Lombardy; 
the victory of Magenta, which opened the gates of Milan to 
them, was shortly followed by that of Solferino. The people 
rose in arms at Parma, Modena, Florence and Hologna, which 
had been occupied by Austria for the pope since 1849 ; the local 
princes were expelled and provisional governments set up. 
Cavour sent special commissioners to hike charge of the various 
provinces in Victor Emmanuel’s name. But these events, 
together with Prussia’s menacing attitude, began to alarm 
Napoleon, who, although he wished to destroy Austrian influence 
in Italy, was afraid of a large and powerful Italian state. Conse¬ 
quently, after Solferino, he concluded an armistice with Austria 
at Villafranea on the 8th of July, without previously informing 
Cavour. When Cavour heard of it he was thunderstruck; he 
immediately interviewed the king at Monzambano, and in violent, 
almost disrespectful language implored him not to make peace 
until Venice was free. But Victor Emmanuel saw that nothing 
was to be gained by a refusal, and much against hts own inclina¬ 
tion, signed the peace preliminaries at Villafranea, adding the 
phrase, “ pour ce qui me conccrnc,” which meant that he was not 
responsible for what the people of other parts of Italy might do 
(July 12). bombiirdy was to be ceded to Piedmont, Venetia to 
remain Austrian, the deposed princes to be reinstated, and the 
pope made president of an Italian confederation. 

The cabinet resigned the next day, but remained in office 
provisionally, and Cavour privately advised the revolutionisits of 
central Italy to resist the return of the princes, by force if neces¬ 
sary : “ for we must now bci'ome conspirators ourselves,” he 
said. His policy was thus continued after he left office, and 
Palmerston, who had meanwhile succeeded Malmesbury as prime 
minister, informed France and Austria that Great Britain would 
never tolerate their armed intervention in favour of the central 
Italian despots. The new Piedmontese ministry, of which La 
Marmora was the president, hut Rattazzi the leading spirit, 
hesitated between annexing central Italy and agreeing to the 
terms of peace, but on the i oth of November peace was signed at 
Zurich. Napoleon proposed a new congress, which never met, 
and on the fall of the Kaltazzi-I.a Marmora cabinet the king, in 
spite of the quarrel at Monzambano, asked Cavour to take office 
again. By January he was once more premier, as well as minister 
for foreign affairs and of the interior. His first act was to invite 
the people of Italy to declare their own wishes with regard to 
annexation to Piedmont; but Napoleon still refused to consent 
to the union of Tu.scany with Piedmont, for he contemplated 
placing one of his own relatives on the throne of the grand-duchy. 
Cavour now saw that Napoleon might be ready to deal, and, 
although the bargain of the preceding year had not been exactly 
fulfilled, as the Austrians were still in Venice, he again brought 
forward the question of Nice and Savoy. To Cavour no less 
than to the king the loss of these two provinces was a cruel 
wrench, but it was a choice between them and central Italy. 
The plebiscites in the latter region had unanimously declared in 
favour of union with Piedmont, and Napoleon became more 
pressing, going .so far as to threaten that unless the cession were 
made, the French troops would leave Lombardy at the mercy of 
Austria and occupy Bologna and Florence. On the 24th of March 
the treaty was signed and the emperor’s opposition to the annexa¬ 
tion of central Italy withdrawn. On the 2nd of April the parlia¬ 
ment representing Piedmont, the duchies of Parma and Modena, 
Tuscany and Romagna, met, and Cavour had the difficult and 
ungrateful task of explaining the cession of Nice and Savoy. In 
spite of some opposition, the agreement was ratified by a large 
majority. 

The situation in the kingdom of Naples was now becoming 
critical, but there seemed as yet little chance of union with 
upper Italy, for the Bourbon government was a more or less 
regular one, and, although risings had broken out, there was no 
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general revolution. Cavour therefore had to follow a somewhat 
double-faced policy, on the one hand negotiating with the Bour¬ 
bon king (Francis II.), suggesting a division of Italy between him 
and Victor Emmanuel, and on the other secretly backing up Uie 
' revolutionary agitation. Having now learnt that Garibaldi 
was planning an expedition to Sicily with his volunteers, he 
decided, after sonne hesitation, not to oppose its departure ; 
on the 5th of May it sailed from Quarto near Genoa, and Cavour 
was only deterred from declaring war on Naples by the fear of 
foreign complications. Garibaldi with his immortal Thousand 
landed at Marsala, and the whole rotten fabric of the Bourbon 
government collapsed. At Palermo they were welcomed by the 
JTedmonlese admiral Persano, and soon the whole island was 
occupied and Garibaldi proclaimed dictator. The general now 
proposed to cross over to the mainland, and this placed Cavour 
in a serious dilemma; Russia and Austria protested against the 
expedition, France and Prussia were unfriendly. Great Britain 
alone remained warmly pro-ltalian. He still hoped for a revolu¬ 
tion in Naples, so that King Victor’s authority might be estalv 
lished before Garibaldi’s arrival, but this proved impossible. 
When Garibaldi crossed the straits of Messina the Neapolitan 
government fell, and he entered Naples in triumph. But there 
was still danger that he mighl be subsequently defeated, for the 
Neapolitan army was still a force in being, anfl Cavour feared, 
moreover, that, although Garibaldi himself had always loyally 
acted in the king of Italy’s name, the red republicans around him 
might lead him to commit some imprudence and plunge the 
country into anarchy. The cession of Nice, Garibaldi’s birthplace, 
had made an impassable gulf between the two men, and neither 
quite trusted the other. Cavour also feared that Garibaldi 
might invade the papal .states, which would have led to further 
international complications. In any case, Rome must not be 
touched for the present, since Napoleon was pledged to protect 
the pope ; but as the latter had made large armaments, and his 
forces, consisting largely of brigands and foreigners under the 
French general Laraorici6re, were in a menacing attitude on 
the frontier, Cavour decided on the momentous step of annexing 
the papal states with the exception of the Roman province. 
The Italian army crossed the frontier from Romagna on the nth 
of September, whereupon every power, except Great Britain and 
.Sweden, withdrew its minister from Turin. But the troops 
advanced and were everywhere received with open arms by the 
people; Ancona was taken, l^morici^re was defeated and 
captured at the battle of Castelfidardo, and on the 20th King 
Victor marched into the Neapolitan kingdom. On the ist of 
October Garibaldi defeated the Neapolitan troops on the 
Voltumo, and Gaeta alone, where King Francis of Naples had 
retired, still held out. 

New difficulties with Garibaldi arose, for he would not resign 
his dictatorship of the southern provinces, and wished to march 
on Rome. Cavour had to use all his tact to restrain him and at 
the same time not to appear ungrateful. He refused to act 
despotically, but he summoned parliament to vote on the annexa¬ 
tion, which it did on the nth. Two days later Garibaldi 
magnanimously gave in to the nation’s will and handed his con¬ 
quests over to IGng Victor as a free gift. Gaeta was invested, 
and after a siege prolonged through the action of Napoleon, who 
for some reason unknown kept his fleet before the town, prevent¬ 
ing any attack by sea until England induced him to withdraw 
it, the garrison surrendered on Ae 13th of February, and King 
Francis retired to Rome. Parliament was dissolved once more ; 
the new chamber showed an overwhelming majority in favour 
of Cavour, and Victor Emmanuel was proclaimed king of Italy. 

The last question with which Cavour had to deal was that of 
Rome. some years past the pope had -only been able to 
maintain his authority by the help of foreign troops, and Cavour 
saw that as long as this state of things lasted there could be no 
united Italy. In October he declared in pwliament that Rome 
must be the capital of Italy, for no other city was recognized as 
such by the whole country, and in January 1861 a resolution 
to that effect was passed. But owing to Napoleon’s attitude he 
had to proceed warily, and made no attempt for the present to 
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cany out the nation’s wishes. At the same time he was anxious 
that the chuTch should preserve the fullest liberty, and he 
believed in the principle of “ a free church in a free state.” His 
great dream, save for Rome and Venice, was now realized, and 
Italy was free and united. Hut the wear and tear of these last 
years had been almost unbearable, and at last began to tell; the 
negotiations with Garibaldi were particularly trying, for while 
the great statesman wished to treat the hero and his volunteers 
generously, far more so than seemed wise to the Conservatives 
and the strictly military party, he did not wish the Italian cause 
to be endangered by their imprudences, and could not permit 
all the Garibaldian officers to be received into the regular army 
with the same grades they held in the volunteer forces. This 
question, together with that of Nice, led to a painful scene in the 
chamber between the two men, although they were formally 
reconciled a few days later. For some time past Ciivour had been 
unwell and irritable, and the scene with Garibaldi undoubtedly 
hastened his end. A fever set in, and after a short illness he 
passed away on the 6th of June i86r. He was buried at his 
ancestral castle of Sanlena. 

The death of favour was a terrible loss to Italy ; there re¬ 
mained many problems to be solved in which his genius and 
personality were urgently needed. But the great work had been 
carried to such a point that lesser men might now complete the 
structure. He is undoubtedly the greatest figure of the Hisor- 
gimenlo, and although other men and other forces co-operated 
in the movement, it was Cavour who organized it and skilfully 
conducted the negotiations which overcame all, apparently 
insuperable, obstacles. “ That which in Alfieri and Gioberti 
was lacking,” wrote T. Artom, his private secretary, “ a deep 
and lively sense of reality, favour possessed to a supreme 
degree. He was not a lilterateur; he was never a political dreamer. 
His views broadened progressively ; at each st^e he discovered 
a new horizon, and he followed his path without ever seeking 
anything save what was real and possible.” He was gifted with 
pronounced political genius and with an astounding power 
of foresight. In his ideas he was always a moderate Liberal, 
and although he disapproved of republicanism, he was an ardent 
constitutionalist, ever refusing to resort to arbitrary methods, 
for he felt that, the Italian character being what it is, Italian 
unity could not lost if unsupported by popular feeling. In meet¬ 
ing opposition he could not, like Bismarck, rely on a great military 
power, for the Piedmontese army was a small one ; Austria must 
first be isolated and then an alliance had to be obtained with some 
other power. Some of his acts, especially his policy towards 
the Neapolitan kingdom, have been criticized as politically 
immoral; but apart from the fact that few revolutions—and 
Cavour, after all, was a revolutionist—can be conducted without 
attacking vested rights, it is hard to see that any policy which 
led to the destruction of a government, rightly described as the 
“ negation of God on earth,” could be deemed immoral. He 
has been accused of changing his views, but what statesman has 
not ? Moreover, in the extremely complicated and difficult diplo¬ 
matic situations which he had to face, what was impossitdt 
or dangerous one day became possible and desirable the next. 
This was particularly the case with the Neapolitan question, 
favour's one absorbing passion was the liberation and regenera¬ 
tion of Italy, and to tliis he devoted his whole life and talent. 

Bibliography. —G. Buzziconi, Bthliografta Cavmmana (Turin, 
1808) ; Countess Evelyn Martinengo Cesuresco, Cavour (London, 
1808), an excellent and liandy little monograph which brings out 
the chief points of Cavour’s life in the riglit light; G. Massari, It 
Conte di Cavour (Turin, 1873); \V. de la Rive, Le Comte de Cavour 
(Paris, i80z), interesting and valuable as the work of a contemporary 
and intimate friend of Cavour ; L. Chiala, Lettere edite ed ineaite del 
Conte di Cavour (7 vols., Turin, 1883-1887); 1). Zawchelli, Cti 
Serilli del Conte di Cavour (Bologna, iSgz), and Ciiv<;wii(Florcnce, 
1905) ; H. vonTrcitschke, *' Cavour," in his Historische und potitische 
Aujsiitee (Leipzig, 1871) ; E. Dicey, A Memoir 0/ Cavour (London, 

, 1861); Conte C. di Cavour, Discorsi parlamentari (8 vols., Turin, 
1863-1872), Qpere politico-economiehe (Cimeo, 1853); F. X. Krauss, 
Cavour (Mainz, 1902); E. Artom, L' Opere politica del Senatore T, 
Artom nel Risorgimento Italiano (Bologna, 1906), a biography of 
Cavour’s devoted private secretary, containing new material. 


CAVOUR (anc. Caburrum or Forum Vibit), a town of Piedmont, 
Italy, in the province of Turjn, 32 m. S.W. by rail and steam 
tram (via Pinerolo from the town of Turin). Pop. (rgoi) town, 
2091; commune, 6843. It lies on the north side of a huge isolated 
mass of granite (the Roeca di favour) which rises from the plain. 
On the summit was the Roman village, which belonged to the 
province of the Alpes Cottiae. There are some ruins of medieval 
fortifications. The town gave its name to the Benso family of 
fhieri, who were raised to the marquisatc in 1771, and of 
which the statesman Cavour was a member. 

For the ancient name sec Tli. Mommsen in Corp. Inscnp. Lat. 
V. (Berlin, 1877), p. 825. 

CAVY, a name commonly applied to several South American 
rodent animals included in the family Caviidae (see RonKNTiA), 
hut perhaps properly applicable only to those belonging to the 
typical genus Cavia, of which the most familiar representative 
is the domesticated guinea-pig. favios in general, the more 
typical representatives of the Caviidae, arc rodents with hoof¬ 
like nails, four front and three hind toes, imperfect collar-bones, 
and the cheek-teeth divided by folds of enamel into transverse 
plates. The tiiil is short or rudimentary, the incisors are short, and 
the outer surface of the lower jaw is marked by a distinct ridge. 

True cavies, or couies (Cavia), arc best known by the guinea- 
pig, a domesticated and parti-coloured race derived from one of 
the wild species, all of which arc uniformly coloured. They 
are comparatively small and stoutly built animals, with short, 
rounded ears and no tail. In habits they are partly diurnal; 
and live either in burrows among the crevices of rocks, beneath 
the leaves of aquatic plants in marshy districts, or underneath 
the floors of outbuildings. Their erics are faint squeaks and 
grunts. They feed upon nearly all vegetable substajtces, but 
flrink little. Generally they associate, in small societies, and 
seldom wander far from home. Although the guinea-pig is a 
fertile breeder, the wild species only iiroduce one or two young 
at a birth, and this but once in a year. The young come into the 
world in a highly developed condition, being able to feed them¬ 
selves the day following their birth. Gavies are widely distri¬ 
buted in South America, and are represented by several species. 
Among them may be mentioned the aperea or restless cavy 
(C, parcellus or C. aperea) of Brazil; the, Bolivian C. boliviensis, 
found at great elevations in the Andes; the Brazilian rock-cavy 
(C. rupestris), characterized by its short blunt claws; and the 
Peruvian C. culleri. The latter was tamed by the Incas, and is 
the ancestor of the guinea-pig. As to the origin of that name, 
some writers consider it a corruption of Guiana-pig, but it is 
more probable that the word “ Guinea ” merely signifies foreign. 
The guinea-pig is a singularly inoffensive and defenceless creature, 
of a restless disposition, and wanting in that intelligence which 
usually characterizes domestic pets, although said to show some 
discrimination. It is of no particular service to man, neither 
its flesh nor its fur being generally put to use, while the state¬ 
ment that its presence is sufficient to drive off rats and mice 
appears to be without foundation. It is exceedingly prolific, 
beginning to breed at the age of two months; the number of 
young varying, according to the age of the parent, from four 
to twelve. It has been calculated that a single pair of guinea- 
pigs may prove the parent stock of a thousand individuals in a 
single year. 

A very different animal is the Patagonian cavy, or mara 
(DoUehoHs patachnnica), the typical representative of a genus 
characterized by long limbs, comparatively large ears, and a 
short tail. The animal is about the size of a hare, to which it 
approximates in form and habits. It is most abundant in the 
open districts of Patagonia, but also ranges on to the Argentina 
Pampas, where it is now scarce. Although occasionally seen 
in large flocks, the mara is more commonly found in small 
parties or in pairs, the parties commonly inoving in single file. 
It has a peculiar kind of hopping gait; and is mainly diurnal, in 
accordance*with which habit its eyes are protected by lashes. 
It lives in a burrow, generally excavated by itself; but when 
pursued, seeks safety in flight, rather than by a retreat to its 
hole. From two to five young are produced twice a year. A 
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As La Marmora now took the chief command of the army, 
Cavour added the ministry of war,to the others he already held! 
His activity at this time was astounding, for he was virtually 
dictator and controlled single-handed nearly all the chief offices of 
the state. The French troops entered Piedmont, where they were 
received with enthusiasm, and the allies marched into Lombardy; 
the victory of Magenta, which opened the gates of Milan to 
them, was shortly followed by that of Solferino. The people 
rose in arms at Parma, Modena, Florence and Hologna, which 
had been occupied by Austria for the pope since 1849 ; the local 
princes were expelled and provisional governments set up. 
Cavour sent special commissioners to hike charge of the various 
provinces in Victor Emmanuel’s name. But these events, 
together with Prussia’s menacing attitude, began to alarm 
Napoleon, who, although he wished to destroy Austrian influence 
in Italy, was afraid of a large and powerful Italian state. Conse¬ 
quently, after Solferino, he concluded an armistice with Austria 
at Villafranea on the 8th of July, without previously informing 
Cavour. When Cavour heard of it he was thunderstruck; he 
immediately interviewed the king at Monzambano, and in violent, 
almost disrespectful language implored him not to make peace 
until Venice was free. But Victor Emmanuel saw that nothing 
was to be gained by a refusal, and much against hts own inclina¬ 
tion, signed the peace preliminaries at Villafranea, adding the 
phrase, “ pour ce qui me conccrnc,” which meant that he was not 
responsible for what the people of other parts of Italy might do 
(July 12). bombiirdy was to be ceded to Piedmont, Venetia to 
remain Austrian, the deposed princes to be reinstated, and the 
pope made president of an Italian confederation. 

The cabinet resigned the next day, but remained in office 
provisionally, and Cavour privately advised the revolutionisits of 
central Italy to resist the return of the princes, by force if neces¬ 
sary : “ for we must now bci'ome conspirators ourselves,” he 
said. His policy was thus continued after he left office, and 
Palmerston, who had meanwhile succeeded Malmesbury as prime 
minister, informed France and Austria that Great Britain would 
never tolerate their armed intervention in favour of the central 
Italian despots. The new Piedmontese ministry, of which La 
Marmora was the president, hut Rattazzi the leading spirit, 
hesitated between annexing central Italy and agreeing to the 
terms of peace, but on the i oth of November peace was signed at 
Zurich. Napoleon proposed a new congress, which never met, 
and on the fall of the Kaltazzi-I.a Marmora cabinet the king, in 
spite of the quarrel at Monzambano, asked Cavour to take office 
again. By January he was once more premier, as well as minister 
for foreign affairs and of the interior. His first act was to invite 
the people of Italy to declare their own wishes with regard to 
annexation to Piedmont; but Napoleon still refused to consent 
to the union of Tu.scany with Piedmont, for he contemplated 
placing one of his own relatives on the throne of the grand-duchy. 
Cavour now saw that Napoleon might be ready to deal, and, 
although the bargain of the preceding year had not been exactly 
fulfilled, as the Austrians were still in Venice, he again brought 
forward the question of Nice and Savoy. To Cavour no less 
than to the king the loss of these two provinces was a cruel 
wrench, but it was a choice between them and central Italy. 
The plebiscites in the latter region had unanimously declared in 
favour of union with Piedmont, and Napoleon became more 
pressing, going .so far as to threaten that unless the cession were 
made, the French troops would leave Lombardy at the mercy of 
Austria and occupy Bologna and Florence. On the 24th of March 
the treaty was signed and the emperor’s opposition to the annexa¬ 
tion of central Italy withdrawn. On the 2nd of April the parlia¬ 
ment representing Piedmont, the duchies of Parma and Modena, 
Tuscany and Romagna, met, and Cavour had the difficult and 
ungrateful task of explaining the cession of Nice and Savoy. In 
spite of some opposition, the agreement was ratified by a large 
majority. 

The situation in the kingdom of Naples was now becoming 
critical, but there seemed as yet little chance of union with 
upper Italy, for the Bourbon government was a more or less 
regular one, and, although risings had broken out, there was no 
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general revolution. Cavour therefore had to follow a somewhat 
double-faced policy, on the one hand negotiating with the Bour¬ 
bon king (Francis II.), suggesting a division of Italy between him 
and Victor Emmanuel, and on the other secretly backing up Uie 
' revolutionary agitation. Having now learnt that Garibaldi 
was planning an expedition to Sicily with his volunteers, he 
decided, after sonne hesitation, not to oppose its departure ; 
on the 5th of May it sailed from Quarto near Genoa, and Cavour 
was only deterred from declaring war on Naples by the fear of 
foreign complications. Garibaldi with his immortal Thousand 
landed at Marsala, and the whole rotten fabric of the Bourbon 
government collapsed. At Palermo they were welcomed by the 
JTedmonlese admiral Persano, and soon the whole island was 
occupied and Garibaldi proclaimed dictator. The general now 
proposed to cross over to the mainland, and this placed Cavour 
in a serious dilemma; Russia and Austria protested against the 
expedition, France and Prussia were unfriendly. Great Britain 
alone remained warmly pro-ltalian. He still hoped for a revolu¬ 
tion in Naples, so that King Victor’s authority might be estalv 
lished before Garibaldi’s arrival, but this proved impossible. 
When Garibaldi crossed the straits of Messina the Neapolitan 
government fell, and he entered Naples in triumph. But there 
was still danger that he mighl be subsequently defeated, for the 
Neapolitan army was still a force in being, anfl Cavour feared, 
moreover, that, although Garibaldi himself had always loyally 
acted in the king of Italy’s name, the red republicans around him 
might lead him to commit some imprudence and plunge the 
country into anarchy. The cession of Nice, Garibaldi’s birthplace, 
had made an impassable gulf between the two men, and neither 
quite trusted the other. Cavour also feared that Garibaldi 
might invade the papal .states, which would have led to further 
international complications. In any case, Rome must not be 
touched for the present, since Napoleon was pledged to protect 
the pope ; but as the latter had made large armaments, and his 
forces, consisting largely of brigands and foreigners under the 
French general Laraorici6re, were in a menacing attitude on 
the frontier, Cavour decided on the momentous step of annexing 
the papal states with the exception of the Roman province. 
The Italian army crossed the frontier from Romagna on the nth 
of September, whereupon every power, except Great Britain and 
.Sweden, withdrew its minister from Turin. But the troops 
advanced and were everywhere received with open arms by the 
people; Ancona was taken, l^morici^re was defeated and 
captured at the battle of Castelfidardo, and on the 20th King 
Victor marched into the Neapolitan kingdom. On the ist of 
October Garibaldi defeated the Neapolitan troops on the 
Voltumo, and Gaeta alone, where King Francis of Naples had 
retired, still held out. 

New difficulties with Garibaldi arose, for he would not resign 
his dictatorship of the southern provinces, and wished to march 
on Rome. Cavour had to use all his tact to restrain him and at 
the same time not to appear ungrateful. He refused to act 
despotically, but he summoned parliament to vote on the annexa¬ 
tion, which it did on the nth. Two days later Garibaldi 
magnanimously gave in to the nation’s will and handed his con¬ 
quests over to IGng Victor as a free gift. Gaeta was invested, 
and after a siege prolonged through the action of Napoleon, who 
for some reason unknown kept his fleet before the town, prevent¬ 
ing any attack by sea until England induced him to withdraw 
it, the garrison surrendered on Ae 13th of February, and King 
Francis retired to Rome. Parliament was dissolved once more ; 
the new chamber showed an overwhelming majority in favour 
of Cavour, and Victor Emmanuel was proclaimed king of Italy. 

The last question with which Cavour had to deal was that of 
Rome. some years past the pope had -only been able to 
maintain his authority by the help of foreign troops, and Cavour 
saw that as long as this state of things lasted there could be no 
united Italy. In October he declared in pwliament that Rome 
must be the capital of Italy, for no other city was recognized as 
such by the whole country, and in January 1861 a resolution 
to that effect was passed. But owing to Napoleon’s attitude he 
had to proceed warily, and made no attempt for the present to 
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the Recuyell ; Blades suggests that he leamt from Colard Man¬ 
sion, but there is no evidenec that Mansion set up his press at 
Bruges before 1474. He ceased to lie a member of the gild of 
St John (a gild of illuminators) in 1473, and the first dated book 
he is known to have printed is dated 1476. Mansion and Caxton 
were partners or associates at Bruges, where Caxton printed 
his Renivril in 1474 or 1475. His second book, The Gaiiie and 
Playe of Ckesse, from the l.iher de. Itido scacihorum of Jacob\is 
de Ccssnlis through the French of Jelian de Vignay, was finished 
in 1474, and printed soon after ; the last book printed by 
Mansion and Caxton at Bruges was the Quatre derrenieres choses, 
an anonymous treatise usually known as De qunltuor novissimis. 
Other books in the same type were printed by Mansion at Bruges 
after Caxton’s departure. 

By .Septemlier 1476 Caxton had established himself in the 
almonry at Westminster at the sign of the Ked Pule. Kobert 
Copland the printer, who was afterwards one of Caxton’s assist¬ 
ants, states that Caxton lH“gan by printing small pamphlets. 
The first dated hook printed in F.ngland was l.ord Rivers’s 
translation (revised by Caxton) of The Dielcs nr saveni’i\ nf the 
philnsnphres (1477). From this time until his death in i.|ot 
Caxton was bu.sy writing and printing. His services to English 
literature, apart from his work as a printer (.see Tvpockaimiy), 
are \’ery eonsidteble. His ntost important original work is an 
eighth l)ook ndoW to the Pnlychroiiieon (vol. viii. in the Rolls 
Scries edition) of Ralph Higden. Caxton revised and printed 
John of IVevisa’s work, and brought down the narrative himself 
from 1358 to 1460, using as his authorities Faseteulus tempnrum, 
a popular work in the 15th eenlury, and an unknown Aureus de 
um'versn. In the year before his death he complained in the 
preface to his Eneydns of the changing state of the English 
laugu.tge, a condition of things which he did as much as any man 
to remedy. He printed Chaucer’s C'auterAMA7'(t/e.? (1478 ? and 
1483), Troilus and Creseide (1483 ?), the flniM nf Paine (1483 ?), 
and' the tran.slation of Boethius (1478?); Gower’s Cmtfessio 
Amantis (1483), and many poems of Lydgate. His press was, 
however, not worked for purely literary ends, but was a com¬ 
mercial speculation. For the many service-books which he 
printed there was no doubt a sure sale, and he met the taste of 
the upper classes by the tales of chivrdry which issued regularly 
from his press. He printed Malory’s Mnrie d’Arthur, and liimself 
translated from the French the linke nf Histories nf Jason (1477?), 
The Histnrye of Reynart the Pnxe (from the Dutch, 1481 and 
1480 ?), Godfrey of Boloyne or The Sie^e and Conqueste of 
Jhertisalem (1481), The l.yf of Charles the Crete (1485), The 
Knyght Parys and the Payr Vyenne (1485), lilanehardyn and 
Eglantine (1489?), The Fnure Sonnes nf Aymnn (t489?); also 
the Morale Pronerhs (1478), and the Fayttes of Armes and of 
Chyualrye (1489) of Christine de Pisan. The most ambitious 
production of his press was perhaps his version of the Golden 
Legend, the translation of which he finished in November 1483. 
It is based on the lives of the saints as given in the 13th-century 
Legenda aiirea of Jacohus de Voragine, but tlaxton chiefly used 
existing French and English versions for his compilation. The 
book is illustrated by seventy woodcuts, and Caixton says he was 
only encouraged to persevere in his laborious and expensive 
task bv the liberality of William, earl of Arundel. The idleness 
which he so often deprecates in his prefaces was no vice of his, for 
in addition to his voluminous translations his output as a printer 
was over 18,000 pages, and he published ninety-six separate 
works or editions of works, with apparently little skilled assist¬ 
ance, though later printers, Wynkyn de Worde, Robert Copland 
and possibly Richard Pynson, were trained under him. 

The different founts of type used by Caxton are illustrated by 
Blades and Duff, and there is an excellent selection of Caxtons in 
the British Museum, in the University library at Cambridge, 
besides those in private hands. A record price for a Caxton was 
reached in 1902 when Mr Bernard Quaritch paid £2225 for The 
Royal Book (1487 ?). a translation of the popular Somme des 
vices et des vertus. His books have no title-pages, and from 1487 
onwards are usually adorned with a curious device, consisting of 
the letters W. C. separated by a trade mark, with an elaborate 


border above and below. The flourishes on the trade mark have 
been fancifully interpreted as S.C. for Sancta Colonia, implying 
that Caxton leamt his art at 
Cologne, and the whole mark has 
been read as 74, for 1474, the date 
of his first printed book. This 
device was first used in an edition 
of the Sarum missal, printed for 
Caxton by George Maynial in Paris, 
and was subsequently adopted with 
small alterations by his successor at 
the Westminster press, Wynkyn de 
Worde. The first of his liooks con¬ 
taining woodcut illustrations was 
his Myrrour of the World (1481), 
translated from Vincent de Beau¬ 
vais, which has diagrams and 
pictures for the assistance of young students. He had used a 
woodcut initial letter in his broadside Indulgence printed in 1480. 

No record of Caxton’s mailfiage or of the birth of his children 
has been found, bttt Gerard Croppe was separated from his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Caxton, Ijefore 149(1, when Croppe 
made certain claims in connexum with his father-in-law s will. 

AothoRITIES. —Earlier biographies of (’axton veere super,scdeil Iiy 
the work ot Wilhaxu Rladcs, whose Lt/c and ‘I ypneiofih\ of II iUiam 
Cnston {2 vols.. iSfji iStij) remains th*‘ standard .iiitlionty. ft 
contains a bibliography of each of the works issiusl Iroin (.axton s 
press. For lat<'r discoveries see Cieorge Hnllen’s C'flfa/egw/' ot the 
Caxton celebration loan collection e-xhibiteil at Soutli Ken.sington 
in 1877 : articles by E. J. L. Scott in the Alhcnaemii (Feb. 10, i.)Oo ; 
May 2L and June 8, 1892) ; articles in .Vah's and Oiu‘iii"i (.\pril ri, 
I<)00 : Feb. 24. lyoC.). and the pnblieations of the Caxton Clidi, 
(’htengo, notably IFg/ffliw Carton, 1 >y K. (lordoii fluff {i<io5). See 
also Censu’i nf Ca\tnn‘:, bv Seymour de Ricci, No. xv. ol tiie 
ilhistratud monographs ot tlie HibboBraphical Society, .Main- 

of Ca.xtoii's translations arc availalilc m modern rcpimts ; tlie 
Gnldvn Legend, the Re, tivell and Godcffrnv nf Hnlnvne. were ]>rinl.-d 
by William Morris at the Kelmscolt Press in 1892-1801: tlic lio/,e 
ofCurtesve (1868), the Lyf nf Charles the Crete (1880), Alain Chartier a 
Curial (1888), Fnure Sonnes nf Avninn (1884), Lncydos (1B90), 
Ulanchaidyn and Lglanltne (1890). and others, by the Early* English 
Text Society. For modern editions of Itevnart see Ri'VNard the 
b'ox. No authentic portrait of C'uxton is kuow*n, lint a MS. at 
dak'ne College, Cambridge, of the last six liooks of the Metnmnrphoscs 
of Ovid, translated by Caxton, is probably in his haiulwi'ding, 

CAYENNE, a seaport and the capital of French Guiana, on 
the N.W. extremity of the island of Cayenne, and near the 
mouth of the river of that name, in 4" 56' 28" N., and 52° 20' 36" 
W. Pop. about 12,600. The town fonns an almost perfect 
square, and has clean and well-macadamiKed streets. The 
houses, mostly of two storeys, are of wood, strengthened on the 
first and ground flcxirs by brickwork. In tlie old town, which 
contains tfie government-house and Jesuits’ College, the streets 
are not so regularly and well lyuill as in the new. The Place 
d’Armes, a fine quadrangular space, lies between them. To the 
right of the governor’s house is Mount C6peron, on which stand 
Fort St Michel, the marine barrack.s, the signal station and the 
lighthouse. Hero, too, are the capacious reservoirs for the 
water-supply of the town, the source of which is a lake to the 
south of the island. The harljour is shallow at its entrance, and 
craft drawing more than 14 ft, are obliged to anchor 6 ni. from 
the town. There is no dock for the rep^r of vessels ; but there 
are two quays at the town. The principal exports of Cayenne 
are gold, cocoa, phosphates, hides, woods and spices. 1 he 
imports are French wines, spirits and liqueurs ; silk and cotton 
stuffs, tobacco, hardware, gloss, earthenware, clothing, preserx’ed 
meat, fish, and vegetables, maize, flour, hay, bran, oils and 
cattle. There is a regular mail service between Cayenne and 
Martinique once a month. Cayenne is the seat of the government 
of French Guiana, and was formerly a penal settlement for 
political offenders. Food as well as (ilothing is exorbitantly dear, 
the only cheap articles of consumption being bread and Frenidt 
wines. The temperature of Cayenne is between 76° and 88° Fahr. 
throughout the year; but the heat is tempered by easterly winds. 
Between December and March a north wind blows, unfavourable 
: to weak constitutions. 'Sf^ellow and other fevers often attack the 
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inhabitants of the town, but the dimatc, though moist, is as a 
whole healthy. (See Guiana.) 

CAYENNE PEPPER (Guinea Pepper, Spanish Pepper, 
Chilly), a preparation from the dried fruit of various species of 
Capriraw.agenusofthonaturalorderSolanaceae. Thetruepeppers 
are members of a totally distinct order, Piperaceae. 'J’he fruits of 
plants of the genus Capsifum have all a strong, pungent flavour. 
The capsicums bear a greenish-white flower, with a star-shaped 
corolla and five anthers standing up in the centre of the flower 
like a tube, through which projects the slender style. The pod¬ 
like fruit consists of an envelope at l^t fleshy and afterwards 
leathery, within which arc the spongy pulp and several seeds. 
The plants arc herbaceous or shrubby ; the leaves are entire, and 
alternate, or in pairs near one another ; the flowers are solitary 
and do not arise in the leaf-axils. There are about thirty 
species, natives of Central and South America. They are now 
grown in various parts of the world, both for the sake of the fruit 
and for ornament. In England the annual sorts arc sown from 
March to the middle of April under a frame. They can be 
planted out when 2 or 3 in. high, and in J une may be transferred 
to a light rich soil in the open garden. They flower in July or 
August, and produce pods from August till the end of September. 
The perennial and shrubby kinds may bo wintered in a consert'a- 
tory. Several species or varieties are used to make cayenne 
pepper. The annual or common capsicum (C. annuum), the 
Guinea ])cppc.r plant, was brought to Europe by the Spaniards, 
and was grown in England in 1548. It is indigenous to South 
America, but is now cultivated in India, Hungary, Italy, Spain 
and Turkey, with the other species of capsicum. It is a hardy 
herbaceous plant, which attains a height of 2 or 3 ft. There are 
numerous cultivated forms, differing in the shape and colour of 
the pod, which varies from more or less roundish to narrow- 
conical, with a smooth or wrinkled coat, and white, yellow, red 
or black in colour. The principal source of cayenne pepper is C. 
frutescftis, the spur or goat pepper, a dwarf shrub, a native of 
South America, but commonly cultivated in the East Indies. It 
produces a small, narrow, bright red pud, having very- pungent 
projjerdes. .^.iieirai’onuin, or bonnet pepper, is a species much 
esteemed in Jamaica ; it bears very fleshy fruits. Other well- 
known kinds of capsicum are the cherry pepper (C. cerastforme), 
with small berries ; bell pepper (C. grossum), wltich has thick and 
pulpy fruit, well adapted for pickling ; and berry or bird pepper 
(C. baecatum). The last mentioned has been grown in England 
since 1731 ; its fruit is globular, and about the size of a cherry. 
The West Indian stomachic man-dram is prepared by mashing a 
few pods of bird pepper and mixing them with sliced cucumber 
and shallots, to which have been added a little lime-juice and 
Madeira wine. Chillies, the dried ripe or unripe fruit of capsicums, 
especially C. annuum and C. jruiescens, are used to make chilly- 
vinegar, as well as for pickles. Cayenne pepper is manufactured 
from the ripe fruits, which are dried, ground, mixed with wheat 
flour, and made into cakes with yeast; the cakes are baked till 
hard like biscuit, and then ground and sifted. The pepper is 
sometimes prepared by simply drying the pods and pounding 
them fine in a mortar. Cayenne pepper is occasionally adulter¬ 
ated with red lead, vermilion, ochre, salt, ground-rice and 
turmeric. 'Pie taste of the pepper is impaired by exposure 
to damp and the heat of the sun. Chillies have been in use 
from time-immemorial; they are eaten in great quantity by the 
people of Guiana and other warm countries, and in Europe are 
largely consumed both as a spice and us medicine. 

'I’he dried ripe fruit of Capsicum frutescens from Zanzibar, 
known as pod pepper and Guinea popper, is official in the British 
Pharmacopoeia under the name Capsid Frudus. The fruit has 
a characteristic, pungent odour and an intensely bitter taste. 
The chief constituents are a crystallizable resin, capsaicin, a 
volatile alkaloid, capsicine and a volatile oil. The dose is 4-1 
grain. The British Pharmacopoeia contains two preparations of 
capsicum, a tincture (dose 5-15 minims) and an ointment. 
Externally the drug has the usual action of a volatile oil, being a 
very powerful counter-irritant. It does not, however, cause 
pustulation. Its internal action is also that of its class, but its 


marked contact properties make it specially useful in gastric 
atony and flatulence, and sometimes in hysteria. 

CAYEY. an inland district and mountain town of the depart¬ 
ment of Guayama, Porto Rico, celebrated for its cool, invigorat¬ 
ing climate and the beauty of its scenery. Pop. (1899) of the 
town, 3763 ; of the district, 14,442. The town is surrounded by 
mountain summits, the highest of which, El Torito, rises to an 
elevation of 2362 ft. above sea-level. It was made a military 
post by the Spaniards and used as an acclimatizing station. 
The old Spanish barracks have been enlarged and improved by 
the American military authorities and, under the name of 
“ Henry Barracks,” are used for the same purpose. The town is a 
popular summer resort for residents of the coast cities. The 
surrounding country is wooded and very fertile, being especially 
noted for its coffee and tobacco. The town has large cigar 
factories. Cayey is connected with Guayama by an excellent 
military road. 

CAYLEY> ARTHUR (1821-1895), English mathematician, 
was born at Richmond, in Surrey, on the 16th of August 1821, 
the second son of Henry Gayley, a Russian merchant, and 
Maria Antonia Doughty. His father, Henry Cayley, retired 
from business in 1829 and settled in Blackheath, where Arthur 
was sent to a private school kept by the Rev. G. 11 . F. Potticary ; 
at the age of fourteen he was transferred to King’s Colloge school, 
London. He soon showed that he was a hoy of great capacity, 
and in particular that he was possessed of remarkable mathe¬ 
matical ability. On the advice of the school authorities he was 
entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, as a pensioner. He was 
there coached by William Hopkins of Peterhouse, was admitted 
a scholar of the college in May 1840, and graduated as senior 
wrangler in 1842, and obtained the first .Smith’s Prize at the next 
examination. In 1842, also, he was elected a fellow of Trinity, 
and became a major fellow in 1845, year in which he proceeded 
to the M.A. degree. He was assistant tutor of Trinity for three 
years. In 1841), having decided to adopt the law as a profession, 
he left Cambridge, entered at Lincoln’s Inn, and became a pupil 
of the conveyancer Mr Christie. He was called to the bar in 1849, 
and remained at the bar fourteen years, till 1863, when he was 
elected to the new Sadlerian chair of pure mathematics in the 
university of Cambridge. He settled at Cambridge in the .same 
year, and married Susan, daughter of Robert Moline of Green¬ 
wich. He continued to reside in Cambridge and to hold the 
profe.s.sorship till his death, which occurred on the 26th of 
January 1895. From the time he went first to Cambridge till 
his death he was constantly engaged in mathematical investiga¬ 
tion. 'I'hc number of his papers and memoirs, some of them 
of con.siderable length, exceeds 800; they were published, at 
the time they were composed, in various scientific journals in 
Europe and America, and are now embodied, through the enter¬ 
prise of the syndics of the Cambridge University Press, in thirteen 
large quarto volumes. These form an enduring monument 
to his fame. He wrote upon nearly every subject of pure mathe¬ 
matics, and also upon theoretical dynamics and spherical and 
physical astronomy. He was quite as much a geometrician ns 
he was an analyst Among his most remarkable works may 
be mentioned his ten memoirs on quantics, commenced in 1854 
and completed in 1878 ; his creation of the theory of matrices ; 
his researches on the theory of groups ; his memoir on abstract 
geometry, a subject which he created ; his introduction into 
geometry of the “ absolute ” ; his researches on the higher 
singularities of curves and surfaces ; the classification of cuWc 
curves; additions to the theories of rational transfqrm4tion 
and correspondence ; the theory of the twenty-seven toes that 
lie on a cubic surface ; the theory of elliptic functions; the 
attraction of ellipsoids; the British Association Reports, 1857 
and 1862, on recent progress in general and special theoretical 
dynamics, and on the secular acceleration of the moon’s mean 
motion. He is justly regarded as one of the greatest of mathe¬ 
maticians. Competent judges have compared him to Leonhard 
Euler for his range, analytical po-wer and introduction of new 
and fertile theories. He was the recipient of nearly every 
academic distinction that dan be conferred upon an eminent man 
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of science. Amongst others may be noted honorary degrees by 
the universities of Oxford, Dublin, Edinburgh, Gottingen, 
Heidelberg, Leiden and Bologna. He was fellow or foreign 
corresponding member of the French Institute, the academies 
of Berlin, Gottingen, St Petersburg, Milan, Rome, Leiden, 
Upsala and Hungary ; and he was nominated an officer of the 
l.egion of Honour by I’resident Carnot. At various times he 
was president of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, of the 
London Mathematical Society and of the Royal Astronomical 
Society. He was elected a fellow of the Royal Society in JII52, 
and received from that body a Royal medal in 1859 and the 
Copley medal in 1882. He al.so rcciivcd the De Morgan medal 
from tlie London Mathematical Society, and the Huygens medal 
from Leiden. His nature was noble and generous, and the 
universal appreciation of this fact gave him great influence in 
his university. His portrait, by Lowes Dickinson, was placed 
in the hall of Trinity College in 1874, and his bust, by Henry 
Wiles, in the library of the same college in 1888. (P. A. M.) 

CAYLUS, ANNE CLAUDE PHILIPPE DE TUBI&RES DE 
GRIMOARD DE PESTELS DE LBVIS, CoM'rE de, marquis 
d’Estemay, baron de Bransac (1692-1765), hrench archaeo¬ 
logist and man of letters, was bom at Paris on the 31st of October 
1692. He was the eldest son of Lieutenant-General Count de 
Caylus. His mother, Marthc Marguerite le Valois de Vilette de 
Murray, comtesse de Caylus (1673-1729), was a cousin of Mme 
de Maintenon, who brought her up like her own daughter. She 
wrote valuable memoirs of the court of Louis XIV. entitled 
Souvenirs ; these were edited by Voltaire (1770), and by many 
later editors, notably Renouard {1806), Ch. Assclincau (i860), M. 
de Lescure (1874), M. E. Kaunie (1881), J. Soury (1883). While 
a young man (’uylus distinguished himself in the cimipaigns of 
the French army, from 1709 to 1714. After the peace of Rastadt 
he spent some time in travelling in Italy, Greece, the East, 
England and Germany, and devoted much attention to the 
study and collection of antiquities. He became an active 
member of the .Academy of Painting and .Sculpture and of the 
Academy of Inscriptions. Among his antiquarian works arc 
Tiecue.il d'anligiiiles ef’Vptiennes, etrusgues, f,recques, rnmaims, el 
gauloises (6 vols., Paris, 1752-1755), Numismala Aurea Impera- 
toriini limnanorum, and a Memoire o” th* method of en¬ 
caustic painting with wax mentioned by Pliny, which he claimed 
to have rediscovered. Diderot, who was no friend to Caylus, 
maintained that the proper method had been found by J. J. 
Bachelier. Caylus was an admirable engraver, and copied many 
of the paintings of the great masters. He caused engravings to 
be made, at his own expense, of Bartoli’s copies from ancient 
pictures and published Nouveaux sujets de peinture et de sculpture 
(1755) and Tableaux tires de I'Jliade, de I’Odysse, et de I'Eneide 
(1757). Pie encouraged artists whose reputations were still in 
the making, but his patronage was somewhat capricious. Diderot 
expressed this fact in an epigram in his .S'a/im of 1765: “Lamort 
nous a dilivres du plus cruel des amateurs.” Caylus had quite 
another side to his character. He hud a thorough acquaintaim 
with the gayest and most disreputable sides of Parisian liii, ^d 
left a number of more or less witty stories dealing with it. These 
were collected (Amsterdam, 1787) as his (Exeores badines completes. 
The best of th^.is the Ilisloire de M. Guillaume, cocker (c. 1730). 


Ilw Souvenirs du comte de Caylus, published in 1805, is of very 
doubtful authenticity. See also A. and J. de Goncourt, Portraits 
tiUiives du XVIU'' sidete; Ch. Nisards edition of the Corre- 
spnmlaiire du ftPy de Caylus avec le pire Paeiaudi (1877) ; and a 
notice by O. UHiimr prefixed to a volume of his Paceties (1879). 

CAYMARil^ANDS, a«^up of three low-lying islands in the 
West Indies. They consist of Grand Cayman, Little Cayman 
and Cayman Brae, and are situated between 79° 44' and 80° 26' 
W. and 19° 44' and 19° 46' N., forming a dependency of Jamaica, 
which lies 178 m. E.S.E. Grand Cayman, a rock-bound island 
protected by coral reefs, is 17 m. long and varies from 4 m. to 7 m. 
in breadth. It has two towns, Georgetown and Boddentown. 
Little Cayman and Cayman Brae are both about 70 m. E.N.E. of 
Grand Cayman. Excepting near the rocky coast, the islands are 
fruitful, mahogany and other valuable timbers with some dye- 


wood are grown, and large quantities of coco-nuts are produced 
by the two smaller islands. Phosphate deposits of considerable 
value are worked, but the principal occupation of the inhabitants 
is catching turtles for export to Jamaica. The people are 
excellent shipwrights and do a considerable trade in schooners 
built of native wood. The islands are governed by a com¬ 
missioner, and the laws passed by the local legislative as.sembly 
are subject to the assent of the governor of Jamaica. The 
population of the group is about 5000. The islands were dis¬ 
covered by Columbus, who named them Tortugos from the 
turtles with which the ^urrounding sea abounds. They were 
never occupied by the Spmiiards and were colonized from Jamaica 
by the British. 

CAZALES, JACQUES ANTOINE MARIE DE (1758-1805), 
French orator and politician, was bom at Grenade in Languedoc, 
of a family of the lower nobility. Before 1789 he was a cavalry 
officer, but in that year was returned as deputy to the states 
general. In the Constituent Assembly he belonged to the section 
of moderate royalists who sought to sot up a constitution on the 
English model, and his speeches in favour of retaining the right 
of war and peace in the king’s hands and on tlie organization of 
the judiciary gained the applause even of his opponents. Apart 
from his eloquence, which gave him a place among the finest 
orators of the Assembly, Cazalds is mainly remembered for a duel 
fought with Karnave. After the insurrection of the loth of 
August 1792, which led to the downfall of royalty, CazaRs 
emigrated. Ife fought in the array of the emigres against 
revolutionary France, lived in .Switzerland and in England, and 
did not return to France until 1803. He died on the 24th of 
November 1805. His son, Edmond de Cazalds, wrote philo¬ 
sophical and religious studies. 

See IHsiours de Cnrali's, edited by Clvaiv (Karls, jSzi), with an 
introduction ; F. .A, AuUird. Les Orttleuis de la Constituante (riid ed., 
Paris, 1905). 

GAZALIS, HENRI (1840-1909), P'rcnch poet and man of 
letters, was born at Cormeillei!-cn-l’arisis (Seine-et-Oise) in 1840. 
He wrote under the pseudonyms of Jean Ca.selli and Jean Labor. 
HLs works include : Chants populatres de Z’/taiie.’(11865) >"> Vita 
irislis. Reveries fantastiques, Romances sans musique (1865) ; J.e 
I.ivre duncant (1872); Henry Regnault, savie el son (EWtirr (1872); 
UIllusion (1875-1893); Melancholia (1878); Cantique des 
canliques (1885); Les Quatrains d’Al-Gazcdi (1896); William 
Morris (1897). The author of the Livre du neant has a predilec¬ 
tion for gloomy subjects and especially for pictures of death. 
His oriental habitsja^ thought earned for him the title of the 
” Hindou du Pamassercontemporain.” He died in July igog. 

Sec a notice by K. Bourget in Anthologie de.s poUcs fr. du XIX’ 
silcle (1887-1888); J. Lemaltre, Les Contemporains (1889); E. 
Faguet in the Revue hleue (Octolier 1893). 

CAZEMBE, the hereditary name of an African chief, whose 
territory was situated south of I^ke Mweru and north of 
Bangweulu, lietween g° and 11 S. In the end of the i8th century 
the authority of the Cazembe was recognized over a very e.x- 
tensive district. The kingdom, known also as the Cazembe, 
continued to exist, though with gradually diminishing power and 
extent, ut)||)iithe last quarter of the tgth century, when the 
Cazembe sank to the rank of a petty chief. The country is now 
divided lietween Great Britain and Belgian Congo. The British 
half, lying east of the Luiipula, forms part of Rhodesia, and the 
chief town in it is called Kazembe. The native state, ruled by a 
negro race who overcame the aboriginals, had attained a certain 
degree of civilization. Agriculture was diligently followed, and 
cotton cloth, earthenware and iron goods manufactured. The 
country contains rich deposits of copper, and copper ore was one 
of the principal articles of export. The Cazembe had despotic 
power and used it in barbarous fashion. He had hundreds of 
wives, and his chiefs imitated his example according to their 
means. On his accession every new Cazemlie chose a new site 
for his residence. In 1796 the Cazembe was visited by Manoel 
Gaetano Pereira, a Portuguese merchant; and in 1798 a more 
important journey to the same region was undertaken by Dr 
Francisco Jose Maria de l^tcerda. He died in that country on 
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the i8th of October that year, but left behind him a valuable 
journal. In 1802 two native traders or pomheiros, Pedro JoSo 
Baptista and Amaro Jos 4 , were sent by the Portuguese on a 
visit to the Cazembe ; and in 1831 a more extensive mission was 
despatched hy the Portuguese governor of Sena. It consisted of 
Major Jos6 Monteiro and Antonio Gamitto, with an escort of 20 
soldiers and 120 negro slaves as porters ; but its reception by 
the Cazembe was not altogether satisfactory. In 1868 David 
Livingstone visited the Cazembe, whose capital at that time 
numbered no more than 1000 souls. Since 1894, when the 
country was divided between Britain and the Congo .State, it has 
been thoroughly explored. An important copper mining industry 
is carried on in the Congo division of the territory. 

See The Lands of the Cazembe, published by the Royal Geographical 
Society in 1873, containing translations ol Lacerda and Baptisla'.s 
journals, and a resume of Gamitto’s () Muala Cazembe (LislK)n, 
1854) ; also Livingstone's Last Journals (London. 1874). 

CAZIN, JEAN CHARLES (1840-1901), French land.scape- 
painter, son of a well-known doctor, P'. J. Cazin (1788-1864), was 
bom at Samcr,Pas-de-Calais. After studying in France, he went to 
England, where he was strongly influenced by the pre-Raphaelite 
movement. His chief earlier pictures have a religious interest, 
shown in such examples as “ Tlie Flight into Egypt ” fiSyy), or 
“Hagar and Ishmael” (18S0, Luxembourg); and afterwards 
his combination of luminous landscape with figure-subjects 
(“ Souvenir de fete,” 1881: “ Journ6e faite,” 1888) gave him a 
wide repute, and made him the leader of a new school of idealistic 
subject-painting in France. He was made an officer of the 
Legion of Honour in 1889. His charming and poetical treatment 
of landscape is the feature in his painting which in later years has 
given them an increasing value among connoisseurs. His wife, 
Marie (iazin, who was his pupil and exhibited her first picture at 
the Salon in 1876, the same year in which Cazin himself made his 
d6but there, was also a well-known artist and sculptor. 

CAZOTTE, JACQUES (1719-1792), French author, was born at 
Dijon, on the J7th of October 1719. He was educated by the 
Jesuits, and at twenty-seven he obtained a public office at 
Martinique, btit it was not till his return to Paris in 1760 with the 
rank of commissioner-general that he made a public appearance 
as an author. His first attempts, a mock romance, and a coarse 
song, gained so much popularity, both in the court and among 
the people, that he was encouraged to essay something more 
ambitious. He accordingly produced his romance, Les Prouesses 
tnimttables d’Ollivier, marquis d’&desse. He also wrote a number 
of fantastic oriental tales, such as his Mille el une fadaises, Conies 
d dormir delniut (1742). His first success was with a “ poem ” in 
twelve cantos, and in prose intermixed witli verse, entitled 
OlUvier (2 vols., 1762), followed in 1771 by another romance, the 
Lord Impromptu. But the most popular of his works was the 
DiahJe amonreux (1772), a fantastic tale in which the hero raises 
the devil. The value of the story lies in the picture.sque setting, 
and the skill with which its details are carried out. Cazotte 
possessed extreme facility and is said to have turned off a seventh 
canto of Voltaire’s Guerre civile de Geneve in a single night. 
About 1775 Cazotte embraced the views of the Illuminati, 
declaring himself possessed of the power of prophecy. It was 
upon this fact that La Harpe based his famous jeu d"esprit, in 
which he represents Cazotte as prophesying the most minute 
events of the Revolution. On the discovery of some of his letters 
in August 1792, Cazotte was arrested ; and though he escaped for 
a time through the love and course of his daughter, he was 
executed on the 25th of the following’month. 

The only complete edition is the CEuvres badines et morales, 
historiques et phitosophiques de Jacques Cazotte (4 vols.. 1816-1817). 
though more than one collection appeared during his lifetime. An 
Edition de luxe of the IHable amoureux was edited (1878) by A. J. 
Pons, and a selection of Cazotte’s Contes, edited (1880) by Octavo 
Uzanne, is included in the series of Petits Conteurs du XVIlP sifcle. 
The beat notice of Cazotte is in the Illuminis (1852) of G6rard de 
Nerval. 

CEANOTHVS, in botany, a genus of the natural order Rham- 
naceae, containing about forty species of shrubs or small trees, 
natives of North America. They are very attractive from their 
dense panicles of white or blue flowers, and several species are 
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known as garden plants. The leaves of one of these, C. america- 
nus. New Jersey tea, or red-root, are used instead of the true tea; 
the root, which contains a red colouring matter, has long been 
employed by the Indians as a febrifuge. 

CEARA, a northern maritime state of Brazil, bounded N. by 
the Altantic, E. by the Atlantic and the states of Rio Grande 
do Norte and I’arahyba, S. by Pernambuco, and W. by Piauhy; 
and having an area of 40,253 sq. m. It lies partly upon the 
north-east slope of the great Brazilian plateau, and partly upon 
the sandy coastal plain. Its surface is a succession of great ter¬ 
races, facing north and north-east, formed by the denudation of 
the ancient sandstone plateau which once covered this part of the 
continent; the terraces are seamed by watercourses, and their 
valleys are broken by hills and ranges of highlands. The latter 
are usually described as mountain ranges, but they are, in fact, 
only the remains of the ancient plateau, capped with horizontal 
strata of sandstone, and having a remarkably uniform altitude 
of 2000 to 2400 ft. The flat top of such a range is called a chapada 
or taboleira, and its width in places is from 32 to 56 m. The 
boundary line with Piauhy follows one of these ranges, the Serra 
de Ibiapaba, which unites with another range on the southern 
boundary of the state, known as the Serra do Araripe. Another 
range, or escarpment, crosses the state from east to west, but 
is broken into two principal divisions, each having several local 
names. These ranges are not continuous, the breaking down 
of the ancient plateau having been irregular and uneven, “^e 
higher ranges intercept considerable moisture from the prevailing 
trade winds, and their flanks and valleys are covered with 
forest, but the plateaus are either thinly wooded or open campo. 
These upland forests are of a scrubby character and are called 
catin%as. 

The sandy, coastal plain, with a width of to 18 m., is nearly 
bare of vegetation. 'I'hc rivers of the state are small and, with 
one or two exceptions, become completely dty in the dry season. 
The largest is the Jaguaribe, which flows entirely across the state 
in a north-east direction with an estimated length of 210 
to 465 m. The year is divided into a rainy and dry season, the 
rains beginning in January to March and lasting until June. The 
dry season, July to December, is sometimes broken by slight 
showers in September and October, but these are of very slight 
importance. The soil is thin and porous and does not retain 
moisture, consequently the long, dry season turns the country 
into a barren desert, relieved only by vegetation along the 
river courses and mountain ranges, and by the hardy, widely- 
distributed camahuba palm (Copemicia cerifera), which in places 
forms groves of considerable extent. Sometimes the rains fail 
altogether, and then a drought (sicca) ensues, causing famine 
and pestilence throughout the entire region. The most destruc¬ 
tive droughts recorded are those of 1711, i7*3> r 777 “i 778 , i 790 > 
1825, 1844-1845, and 1877-1878, the last-mentioned destroy¬ 
ing nearly all the live-stock in the state, and causing the death 
through starvation and pestilence of nearly half-a-mfllion people, 
or over half the population. The climate, which is generally de¬ 
scribed as healthful, is hot and humid on the coast, tempered by 
the cool trade winds; but in the more elevated regions it is very 
hot and dry, although the nights are cool. The sandy zone along 
the coast is nearly barren, but behind this is a more elevated 
region with broken surfaces and sandy soil which is amenable to 
cultivation and produces fruit and most tropical products when 
conditions are favourable. 

The higher plateau is devoted almost exclusively to cattie¬ 
raising, once tlie principal industry of the state, though recurring 
sSccas have been an insuperable obstacle to its profitable develop¬ 
ment. There is still a considerable export of cattle, hides and 
skins, but no effort is made to develop the production of jerked 
beef on a large scale. Horses are raised to a limited extent; also 
goats, sheep and swine. The principal agricultural products are 
cotton, coffee, sugar, mandioca and tropical fruits. The pro¬ 
duction of cotton has increased largely since the development 
of cotton manufactures in Brazil. The natural vegetable pro¬ 
ductions are important, and include manifoba or CearA rubber, 
camahuba wax and fibre, cajfi wine and ipecacuanha. 
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There are two lines of railway running inland from the coast: 
the Baturite line from Fortaleza to Senador I'ompeu, 179 m., 
and the Subrol line from Camocim (a small port) to Ipu, 134 m. 
These railways were built by the national government after the 
drought of 1877-1878 to give work to the starving refugees, and 
are now operated under leases. Great dams were also begun 
for irrigation purposes. 

'I’he misfortunes and poverty of the people have hindered their 
material development to a large extent, but another obstacle 
is to be found in their racial and social composition. Only a 
very small pen-entage of the population, which numbered 805,687 
in 1800 and 849,127 in igoo, is of pure European origin, the 
great majority being of the coloured races and their mixtures with 
the whites. The number of landed proprietors, professional men, 
merchants, iVc., is comparatively small (about one-sixth), and 
a part of these are of mixed blood; the remaining five-sixths 
own no property, pay no taxes, and derive no benefits from the 
social and political institutions about them beyond the protection 
of the proprietors upon whose estates they live, the nominal 
protection of the state, and an occasional day's wage. Education 
has made no impression upon such people, and is confined almost 
exclusively to the upper classes, from which some of the most 
prominent men in Hra/.ilian politics and literature have come. 
The state of (ieara has formed a bishopric of the Roman Catholic 
Churrh since 1853, the bishop having his residence at Fortaleza. 
'J'he suite is represented in the national congre.ss by three senators 
and ten deputies. Its local government is vested in a president 
and legislative assembly of one chamber elected for a period of 
four years. Three vice-presidents are elected at the same time 
who succeed to the presidency in case of a vacancy according to 
the number of voles received. The judicial organization con¬ 
sists of tlie tribunal da Relagao at the state capibil and sub¬ 
ordinate courts in the enmarras and terrmtu. 'I'he judges of the 
higher courts are appointed for life. The capital of the stale is 
Fortaleza, sometimes called Ceara, which is also the principal 
commercial centre and shipijing port. 'Hie principal towns 
are Aracaty, Baturite, Aairahii, Crato, Maranguape and Sobral. 

The territory of Gearu includes three of the capHanias originally 
granted by the 1 'ortugue.se crown in 1534. The first attempts 
to settle the territory failed, and the earliest Portuguese settle¬ 
ment was made near the mouth of the Rio Gamocim in 1604. 
The French were already esUiblished on the coast, with their 
headquarters at Saint Louis, now Moranhao. Ceara was occupied 
by the Dutch irom 1637 to 1654, and became a dependency of 
Pernambuco in 1680 ; this relationship lasted until 1799, when 
the capitania of Geara was made independent. The capitania 
became a province in 1822 under Dom Pedro I. A revolution 
followed in 1824, the president of the province was deposed fifteen 
days after his arrival, and a republic was proclaimed. Internal 
dissensions immediately broke out, the new president was as¬ 
sassinated, and after a brief reign of terror the province resumed 
its allegiance to the empire. Ceara was one of Ae first provinces 
of Brazil to abolish .slavery. 

Sec Rodolplio Thcophilo. HUtnriu da Sccia do Cfard, iSjy a jSSo 
(Fortaleza, 1883) ; Professor and Mrs Louis Agassiz, A Journey in 
Brazil (lloston, 1869); George Gardiner, Travels in ike Interior of 
Brazil (London, 1846) ; C. F. Hartt, Geology and Physical Geography 
of Brazil (lloston, 1870) ; and 11 . 11 , Smith, Brazil : the Amazon 
and the Coast (New York, 1879). 

CEAWLIN (d. 593), king of the West Saxons, first mentioned 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle under the date 556 as fighting with 
his father Gynric against the Britons at the battle of Beranbyrig 
or Barbury Hill. Becoming king in 560, he began a career of 
conquest. Silchester was taken, and moving eastwards Gcawlin 
and his brother Gutha defeated the forces of ASthelberht, king of 
Kent, at the battle of Wibbandun in 568. In 577 he led the West 
Saxons from Winc.heirter towards the Severn viilley ; gained an 
important victoiy t/geiir some British kings at Deorham, and 
added, the district round Gloucester, Bath and Cirencester to 
bis kingdom. A further advance was begun in 583. IJriconium, 
a town near the Wrekin, and Pengwym, the modern Shrewsbury, 
were destroyed; but soon Qeawlin was defeated by the Britons 


at Fethanleag or Faddiley, near Nantwich, and Iiis progress was 
effectually checked. Intestine strife among the West Saxons 
followed. In 591 Geawlin lost the western part of his kingdom, 
and in 592 was defeated by his nephew, Ccolric, at Wanborough, 
and driven from Wessex. He was killed in 593, possibly in 
an attempt to regain his kingdom. Geawlin is included in the 
Chronicle among the Bretwaldas. 

See Tu/o of the Saxon Chronicles, cd. by C. I’lummcr (Oxford. 1S92); 
Dictionary o) A’aiionai IHof’ra/'hy, vol. ix. (London, 1887) ; E. Guest, 
Ori^ines Celticae, vol. ii. (London, 1883). 

CEBES, the name of two Greek pliilosophers. (i) Gebe.s of 
Cyzicus, mentioned in Atheiiaeus (iv. 1561>), seems to have lieen 
a Stoic, who lived during the reign of Marcus Aurelius. Some 
would attribute to him the Tahula Cebetis (see below), but as that 
work was well known in the time of Lucian, it is probably to 
be placed earlier. (2) Cebe-S of 'I'hebe-s, a disciple of Socrates 
and Philolaus. He is one of the speakers in the Phaedn of J’lalo, 
in which he is represented as ati earnest seeker after virtue 
and truth, keen in argument and cautious in decision. Three 
dialogues, the‘E/i&ip;, the Ib'i'aJ or Tabula, 

are attributed to him by Suidas and Diogenes Laertius. The 
two former are lost, and most scholars deny the authonlieity 
of the Tabula on the ground of material and verbal anaehronisros. 
They attribute it either to Gebes of Gyzicus (above) or to an 
anonymous author, of tlie 1st century a.d., who assumed the 
character of Gelies of Thebes. The work professes to be an 
interpretation of an allegorical picture in the temple of Cronus 
at -Athens or 'I'hches. The author develops the Platonic theory 
of pre-exislenco, and shows that true education consists not in 
mere erudition, but ratlier in the formation of character. 

The Talnila lias brill widely translated both into European 
l.anRiiaRcs and into .Arabic (Ihr latter version ]>nblishrd with Ihc 
Greek text anti Latin transUition by Saltnasiiis in 1640). Tl is usually 
jirinleil toRcthcr with Epictetus. Separate editions by C. S. |erram 
(with in Irotiaction and notes, 1878), C. Jh-acliter (i8ti.|), and many 
otliers. See Zeller’s History of Grci/i Philosophy ; h. Klopfei, lie 
Cebetis Tahula (1818 1822); C. Prachter, Cehclis 1 ahula quuuam 
aeiate- connripla esse uideatm (1885). 

CEBd, a city and municipality, port of entri', and the capital 
of the province of Gebu, island of Cebu, Philippine Islands, on 
the E. coast, a little N. of the centre. Pop. (.1903) of the city 
proper, 18,330 ; of the municipality, 31,079 ; in the same year, 
after the census enumeration, the neighbouring rounictp.alitics 
of Mabolo (pop. 1903, 8454) and El Pardo (pop. 6461) were 
added to the municipality of Gehii. The surrounding country, 
which is level and fertile, is traversed by several good carriage 
roads. The port, formed by the north-west shore of the island 
of Martin, is well protected from violent winds, and in front of 
it stands a picturesque Spanish fort. The streets arc wide .and 
regularly laid out. The government buildings are fairly good, 
and the church buildings very fine. Gebii is an episcopal sec, 
and the palace of the bishop, although small, is widely known 
for its interior decorations. The Augustinian church is famous 
for its so-called miraculous image of Santo Nino. The Recoleto 
monastery and the seminary of San {'arlos are worthy of mention. 
The cathedral was finished toward the end of the eighteenth 
eenturv. The San Jose hospital here was founded by one of 
the religious orders. There was a leper hospital in the outskirts 
of the city until 1906, when a leper colony was established on the 
island of Gulifin. Commercially, Gebu is the second city of the 
Philippines. Hemp, tobacco, sugar and copra are the most 
important exports. In addition to the trade with foreign ports, 
an important domestic commerce is carried on with Manila, 
Bohol, Negros and northern Mindanao. Salt, pottery and 
fabrics of silk, sinamay, hemp and cotton are manufactured, 
and sugar sacks are woven in considerable quantity. The island 
of Cebu is known for its excellent mangoes and for the rare 
cornucopia-shaped sponges, called Venus’s flower basket 
{Eupleclella aspergillum), found here. Historically Cebii is 
famous as ^the scene of Magellan's landing in 1521. A cross, 
said to be the one first erected by him, is still preserved in tlie 
cathedral. The great explorer lost his life in the neighbouring 
island of Mactan; a monument marks the place where he was 
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killed. The first Sj^sh settlement in the Philippines was 
established at Cebii in 1565, and from that year to 1571 it was 
the capita! of the colony. The city is unincorporated. The 
language is Cebd-Visayan. 

CECCO D’ ASCOLI (1257-1327), the popular name of Francesco 
DEc.Li Stabili, a famous Italian encyclopaedist and poet—Cecco 
being the diminutive of l-'rancesco, and Ascoli, in the marshes of 
Ancona, the place of the philosopher’s birth. He devoted himself 
to the .study of mathematics and astrology, and in 1322 was made 
professor of the latter .science at the university of Bologna. It 
is alleged that he entered the service of J'ope John XXil. at 
Avignon, and that he cultivated the acquaintance of Dante 
only to quarrel with the great poet afterwards ; but of this there 
is no evidence. It is certain, however, that, having published 
a commentary on the sphere of John de Sacrobo.sco, in which he 
propounded audacious theories concerning the employment 
and agency of demons, he got into difficulties with the clerical 
party, and was condemned in 1324 to certain fasts and prayers, 
and to the payment of a fine of .seventy crowns. To elude 
this sentence he betook himself to Florence, where he was 
attached to the household of fiirlo di Otlabria. But his free- 
thinking and plain speaking had got him many enemies ; he 
had attacked the Commedia of Dante and the Canzone d’ A more 
of Guido Cavalcanti : and his fate was sealed. Dino di Garbo, 
the physician, was indefatigable in pursuit of him ; and the 
old accusation of impiety being renewed, Cecco was again tried 
and sentenced, this time to the stake. He was burned at Florence 
the day after sentence, in the seventieth year of his age. 

Ceceo d’Ascoli left many works in manuscript, most of which 
have never been given to the world. The book by which he 
achieved his renown and which led to his death was the Acerba 
(from arenius), an encyclopaedic poem, of which in 1546, the 
date of the last reprint, more than twenty editions had been 
issued. It is unfinished, and consists of four books in sesla ritna. 
The first book treats of astronomy and meteorology ; the second 
of stellar influences, of physiognomy, and of the vices and virtues ; 
the third of minerals and of the love of animals ; while the fourth 
propounds and solves a number of moral and physical problems. 
Of a fifth book, on theology, the initial chapter alone was com¬ 
pleted. A man of immen.se erudition and of great and varied 
abilities, Cex'co, whose knowledge was based on experiment and 
observation (a fact that of itself is enough to distinguish lum from 
the crowd of savants of that age), had outstripped his contempor¬ 
aries in many things. He knew of metallic aerolites and shooting- 
stars ; the mystery of the dew was plain to him ; fossil plants 
were accounted for by him through terrene revolutions wliich 
had resulted in the formation of mountains ; he is even said to 
have divined the circulation of the blood. Altogether a remark¬ 
able man, he may be dcscriljed as one of the many Cassandras 
of the middle ages—one of the many prophets who spoke of 
coming light, and were listened to but to have their words cast 
back at them in accusations of impiety and sentences of death. 

The least faulty of the miiny editions of the Acerha is that of 
Venice, dated 1310. The earliest known, which has become exces¬ 
sively rare, is that of Brescia, which has no date, but is ascribed to 
1473 or thereabouts. 

CECIL, the name of a famous English family. This house, 
whose two branches hold each a marquessate, had a great 
statesman and administrator to establish and enrich it. The 
first Lord Burghley’s many inquiries concerning the origin of 
his family created for it more than one splendid and improbable 
genealogy, although his grandfather is the first ascertained 
ancestor. In the latter half of the 15th century a family of 
yeomen or small gentry with the surname of Seyceld, whose 
descendants were accepted by Lord Buighley as his kinsmen, 
lived on their lands at Allt yr Vnys in Walterstone, a Hereford¬ 
shire parish on the Welsh marches. Of the will of Richard ap 
Philip Seyceld of Allt yr Ynys, made in 1508, one David ap 
Richard Seyceld, apparently his younger son, was overseer. 
This David seems identical with David Cyssell, Scisseld or Cecill, 
a yeoman admitted in 1494 to the freedom of Stamford in Lincoln¬ 
shire. He may well have been one of those men from the Welsh 
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border who fought at Bosworth, for at the funeral of Henry VII. 
he appears as a yeoman of the guard and is given a livery of 
black cloth. At Stamford he prospered, being three times mayor 
and three times member of parliament for the borough, and he 
served as sheriff of Northamptonshire in 1532-1533. Remaining 
in the service of Henty VIll. he was advanced to be yeoman 
of the chamber and serjeant-at-arms, being rewarded with several 
profitable leases and offices. His first w 5 e was the daughter of 
a Stamford alderman, and his second the already twice widowed 
heir of a Lincolnshire squire. By the first marriage David Cecil 
left at his death in 1536 a son and heir, Richard Cecil, who enjoyed 
a place at court as yeoman of the king’s wardrobe under Henry 
VIIL and Edward VI. A gentleman of the privy chamber and 
sometime sheriff of Rutland, Richard Cecil had his share at the 
distribution of abbey lands, St Michael’.s priory in Stamford being 
among the grants made to him. William Cecil, only son of 
Richard, was born, by his own account, in 1520, at Bourne in 
Lincolnshire. He advanced himself first in the service of the 
protector Somerset, after whose fall, his great abilities being 
necessary to the council, he was made a secretary of state and 
sworn of the privy-council. In 1571 he was created Lord Burghley, 
and from 1572, when he was given the Garter, he was lord 
high treasurer and principal minister to Queen Klirabeth. By 
his first wife, Mary Cheke, sister of the scholar Sir John Cheke, 
tutor to Edward VL, he was father to Thomas, first earl of 
Exeter. By a second wife, Mildred Cooke, the most learned lady 
of her time, he had an only surviving son, Robert Cedi, ancestor of 
the house of Salisbury. 

Created earl of Exeter by James I., the second Lord Burghley 
was more soldier than statesman, and from his death to the 
present day the elder line of the Cecils has taken small part in 
public affairs. William Cecil, 2nd earl of Exeter, took as his 
first wife the Lady Rous, daughter and heir of the 3rd earl of 
Rutland of the Manners family. The son of this marriage in¬ 
herited the barony of Roos as heir general, and died as a Roman 
Catholic at Naples in 1618 leaving no issue. A third son of the 
1st earl was Edward Cecil, a somewhat incompetent military 
commander, created in 1625 Lord Cecil of Putney and Viscount 
Wimbledon, titles that died with Itim in 1638, although he was 
thrice married. In 1801 a marquessate was given to the loth 
earl of Exeter, the .story of whose marriage with Sarah Hoggins, 
daughter of a Shropshire husbandman, has been refined by 
'I'cnnyson into the romance of “ The Lord of Burleigh.” This 
elder line is still seated at Burghley, the great mansion built 
by their ancestor, the first lord. 

The younger or Hatfield line was founded by Robert Cecil, 
the only surviving son of the great Burghley's second marriage. 
As a secretary of state he followed in his father's steps, and on 
the death of Elizabeth he may be said to have secured the 
accession of King James, who created him Lord Cecil of Essendine 
(1603), Viscount Cranborne (i6(^), and earl of Salisbury (1605). 
Forced by the king toexchange his houseof Theobalds for Hatfield, 
he died in 1612, worn out with incessant labour, before he could 
inhabit the house which he built upon his new Hertfordshire 
estate. Of Burghley and his son Salisburj-, ‘‘ great ministers 
of .state in the eyes of Christendom,” Clarendon writes that 
” their wisdom and virtues died with them.” The 2nd earl of 
Salisbury, “ a man of no words, except in hunting and hawking,” 
was at first remarked for his obsequiousness to the court party, 
but taking no part in the Civil War came at last to sit in the 
Protector's parliament. After the Restoration, Pepys saw him, 
old and discredited, at Hatfield, and notes him as " my simple 
Lord Salisbury.” ITje 7th earl was created marquess of Salisbury 
in 1789, 

Hatfield House, a great Jacobean mansion which has suffered 
much from restoration and rebuilding, contains in its library 
the famous series of state papers which passed t^oi^h the hands 
of Burghley and his ton Salisbury, invaluatfle sources for the 
history of their period. b*.) 

CECILIA, SAINT, in the Catholic Chuyeh the patron saint of 
music and of the blind. Her festtval falls on the sand of Novem¬ 
ber, It was long supposed that she was a noble lady of Rome 
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who, with her husband and other friends whom she had con¬ 
verted, suffered martydom, c. 230, under the emperor Alexander 
Severus. The researches of de Rossi, however {Korn. sett. 
ii. 147), go to confirm the statement of Fortunatus, bishop of 
Poitiers (d 600), that site perished in Sicily under Marcus 
Aurelius between 176 and 180. A church in her honour existed 
in Rome from about the 4th century, and was rebuilt with much 
splendour by Pope Paschal I. about the year 820, and again by 
Cardinal Sfondrati in 1599. It is situated in the Trastevere near 
the Ripa Grande quay, where in earlier days the Ghetto was 
located, and gives a “ title ” to a cardinal priest. Cecilia, whose 
musical fame rests on a passing notice in her legend that she 
praised God by instrumental as well as vocal music, has inspired 
many a masterpiece in art, including the Raphael at Bologna, 
the Rubens in Berlin, the Domcnichino in Paris, and in literature, 
where she is commemorated especially by Chaucer’s “ Seconde 
Nonnes Tale,” and by Dryden’s famous ode, set to music by 
Handel in 1736, and later by Sir Hubert Paip' (1889). 

Another St Cecilia, who suffered in Africa in the persecution 
of Diocletian (303-304), is commemorated on the 11th of 
February. 

See U. Chevalier, Rrpertnirc des soura'X hittoriques (1903). i. 826 f. 

CECROPIA, in botany,a genus of trees(natural orderMoraceac), 
native of tropical America. They arc of very rapid growth, 
affording a light wood used for making floats. C. pellala is the 
trumpet tree, so called from the use made of its hollow stems 
by the Uaup6 Indians as a musical instrument. It is a tree 
reaching about 50 ft. in height with a large spreading head, and 
deeply lobed leaves 12 in. or more in diameter. The hollows 
of the stem and branches are inhabited by ants, which in return 
for the .shelter thus afffirded, and food in the form of succulent 
growths on the base of the leaf-stalks, repel the attacks of leaf¬ 
cutting ants which would otherwise strip the tree of its leaves. 
This is an instance of “ myrmecophily,” i.e. a living together for 
mutual benefit of the ants and the plant. 

CECROPS (Kexpo^), traditionally the first king of Attica, 
and the founder of its political life (Pausanias ix. 33). He was 
said to have divided the inhabitants into twelve communities, 
to have instituted the laws of marriage and property, and a 
new form of worship. The introduction of bloodless sacrifice, 
the burial of the dead, and the invention of writing were also 
attributed to him. He is said to have acted as umpire during 
the dispute of Poseidon and Athena for the possession of Attica. 
He decided in favour of the goddess, who planted thefirst olive tree, 
which he adjudged to be more useful than the horse (or water) 
which Poseidon caused to spring forth from the Acropolis rock 
with a blow of his trident (Herodotus viii. 55; Apollodorus iii. 14). 
As one of the autochthones of Attica, Cecrops is represented as 
human in the upper part of his body, while the lower part is 
shaped like a dragon (hence he is sometimes called or 

geminus, Diod. Sic. i. 28; Ovid, Metam, ii. 555). Miss j. E. 
Harrison (in Classical Rmiew, January 1895) endeavours to show 
that Cecrops is the husband of Athene, identical with the snake¬ 
like Zeus Soter or Sosipolis, and the father of Erechtheus- 
Erichthonius. 

CEDAR (Lat. cedrus, Gr. wU/ms), a name applied to several 
members of the natural order Coniferae. The word has been 
derived from the Arabic Kedr, worth or value, or from Kedrat, 
strong, and has been supposed by some to have taken its origin 
from the brook Kedron, in Judaea. 

Cedrus Lihani, the far-famed Cedar of Lebanon, is a tree 
which, on account of its beauty, stateliness and strength, has 
always been a favourite with poets and painters, and which, in 
the %urative language of prophecy, is frequently employed in 
the Scriptures as a symbol of power, prosperity and longevity. 
It grows to a vertical height of from 50 to 80 ft.—“ exalted 
above all trees of the field ”—and at an elevation of about 6000 
ft. above sea-level. In the young tree, the bole is straight and 
upright, and one or two leading branches rise above the rest. As 
the tree increases in size, however, the upper branches become 
mingled together, and the tree is then clump-headed. Numerous 
lateral ramifying branches spread out from the main trunk in a 


horizontal direction, tier upon tier, covering a compass of ground 
the diameter of which is often greater than the height of the tree. 
William Gilpin, in his Forest Scenery, describes a cedar which, at 
an age of about 118 years, had attained to a height of 53 ft. and 
had a horizontal expanse of 96 ft. The branchlets of the cedar 
take the same direction as the branches, and the foliage is very 
dense. The tree, as with the rest of the fir-tribe, except the 
larch, is evergreen ; new leaves are developed every spring, but 
their fall is gradual. In shape the leaves are straight, tapering, 
cylindrical and pointed ; they are about i in. long and of a d.'vrk 
green colour, and grow in alternate tufts of about thirty in 
number. The male and female flowers grow on the same tree, 
but are separate. 'J'he cones, which arc on the upper side of the 
branches, arc flattened at the ends and are 4 to 5 in. in length 
and 2 in. wide ; they take two years to come lo i)crfcrtion and 
while growing exude much resin. The scales are close pressed 
to one another and arc reddisih in colour. The seeds are provided 
with a long membranous wing. The root of the tree is very 
strong and ramifying. The cedar flourishes best on sandy, 
loamy soils. It still grows on Lebanon, though for several 
centuries it was believed to be restricted to a small grove in the 
Kadisha valley at 6000 ft. elevation, about 15 m. from Bey rout. 
The number of trees in this grove has been gradually diminishing, 
and as no young trees or seedlings occur, the grove will probably 
become extinct in course of time. Cedars are now known to occur 
in great numbers on Mt. Lebanon, chiefly on the western slopes, 
not forming a cxintinuous forest, but in groves, some of which 
contain several thousands of trees. There are also large forests 
on the higher slopes of the Taurus and Anti-Taurus mountains. 
Lamartine tells us that the Arabs regard the trees as endowed 
with the principles of continual existence, and with reasoning 
and prescient powers, which enable them to prepare for the 
changes of the sea.sons. 

The wood of the cedar of Lebanon is fragrant, though not so 
strongly .scented as that of the juniper or red-cedar of America. 
The wood is generally reddish-brown, light and of a coarse grain 
and spongy texture, easy to work, but liable to shrink and warp. 
Mountain-grown wood is harder, stronger, less liable to warp and 
more durable. 

The cedar of Lebanon is cultivated in Europe for ornament 
only. It can be grown in parks and gardens, and thrives well: 
but the young plants are unable to bear great variations of 
temperature. The cedar is not mentioned in Evelyn's Silva 
{1664), but it must have been introduced shortly afterwards. 
The famous Enfield cedar was planted by Dr Robert l^’edale, 
(1642-1722), a noted schoolmaster and horticulturist, between 
1662-1670, and an old cedar at Bretby Bark in Derbyshire is 
known to have been planted in 1676. Some very old cedars 
exist also at Syon House, Wobum Abbey, Warwick Castle and 
elsewhere, which presumably date from the 17th century. The 
first cedars in Scotland were planted at Hopetoun House in 1740 ; 
and the first one said to have been introduced into France was 
brought from England by Bernard de Jussieu in 1734, and placed 
in the Jardin des Plantes. Cedar-wood is earliest noticed in 
Leviticus xiv. 4,6, where it is prescribed among the materials to 
be used for the cleansing of leprosy ; but the wood there .spoken 
of was probably that of the juniper. The term Eres (cedar) of 
Scripture does not apply strictly to one kind of plant, but was 
used indefinitely in ancient times, as is the word cedar at present. 
The term arz is applied by the Arabs to the cedar of Lebanon, to 
the common pine-tree, aqd to the juniper; and certainly the 
“ cedars ” for masts, mentioned in Ezek. xxvii. 5, must have been 
pine-trees. It seems very probable that the fourscore thousand 
hewers employed by Solomon for cutting timber did not confine 
their operations simply to what would now be termed cedars and 
fir-trees. Dr John Lindlcy considered that some of the cedar- 
trees sent by Hiram, king of Tyre, to Jerusalem might have been 
procured from Mount Atlas, and have been identical with 
Callitris quadrivalvis, or arar-tree, the wood of which is hard and 
durable, and was much in request in former times for the building 
of temples. The timber-work of the roof of Cordova cathedral, 
built eleven centuries ago, is composed of it. In the timq of 
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Vitruvius “ cedars ” were growing in Crete, Africa and Syria. 
Pliny says that their wood was everlasting, and therefore image.s 
of the gods were made of it; he makes mention also of the oil of 
cedar, or cedrium, distilled from the wood, and used by the 
ancients for preserving their books from motbs and damp ; 
papyri anointed or rubbed with cedrium were on this account 
called cedmii libri. Drawers of cedar or chips of the wood are 
now employed to protect furs and woollen stuffs from injury by 
moths. Cedar-wood, however, is said to be injurious to natural 
history objects, and to instruments placed in cabinets made of it, 
as the resinous matter of the wood becomes deposited upon them. 
Cedria, or cedar resin, is a substance similar to mastic, that flows 
from incisions in the tree; and cedar manna is a sweet exudation 
from its branches. 

The genus Cedrus contains two other species closely allied to 
C. Libani—Cedrus Deodara, the deodar, or “ god tree ” of the 
Himalayas, and Cedrus atlantica, of the Atlas range. North 
Africa. The deodar forms forests on the mountains of Afghan¬ 
istan, North Beluchistan and the north-west Himalayas, flourish¬ 
ing in all the higher mountains from Nepal up to Kashmir, 
at an elevation of from 5500 to 12,000 ft.; on the peaks to the 
northern side of the Boorung Pass it grows to a height of 60 to 
70 ft. before branching. The wood is close-grained, long-fibred, 
perfumed and highly resinous, and resists the action of water. 
The foliage is of a paler green, the leaves are slender and longer, 
and the twigs are thinner than those of C. I.ibani. The tree is 
employed for a variety of useful purposes, especially in building. 

It is now much cultivated in England as an ornamental plant. 
C. atlantica, the Atlas cedar, has shorter and denser leaves than 
C. Libani ; the leaves are glaucous, sometimes of a silvery 
whiteness, and the cones smaller than in the other two forms; its 
wood also is hard, and more rapid in growth than is that of the 
ordinary cedar. It is found at an altitude above the sea of from 
4000 to 6000 ft. 

The name cedar is applied to a variety of trees, including 
species of several genera of Conifers, Juniperus, Thuja, Libocedrus 
and Cupressus. Thuja gigantea of western North America is 
known in the United States as White (or Yellow) cedar, and the 
same name is applied to Cupressus Lawsoniana, the Port Orford 
or Oregon cedar, a native of the north-west States, and one of the 
most valuable juniper trees of North America. The Bermuda 
cedar (Juniperus bermudiana) and the red or American cedar 
(J. virginiana) are both much used in joinery and in the manu¬ 
facture of pencils; though other woods are now .superseding them 
for pencil-making. The Japanese cedar (Cryptomeria japonica) 
is a kind of cypress, the wood of which is very durable. Another 
species of cypress (Cupressus thyoides, also known as Chamae- 
cyparis thyoides or sphaeroidea), found in swamps in the south of 
Ohio and Massachusetts, is known as the American white cedar. 
It has small leaves and fibrous bark, the wood is light, soft and 
easily-worked, and very durable in contact with the soil, and is 
much used for boat-building and for making fences and coopers’ 
staves. The Spanish cedar is a name applied to Juniperus 
thurijera, a native of the western Mediterranean region, and also 
to another species, /. Oxycedrus, a common plant in the Mediter¬ 
ranean region, forming a shrub or low tree with spreading 
branches and short, stiff, prickly leaves. The latter was much 
used by the Greeks for making images; and its empyreumatic 
oil, Huile dc Cade, is used medicinally for skin-diseases. A 
species of cypress, CaprewMS /asj 7 awfca,whichhas been naturalized 
in the neighbourhood of Cintra is known as the cedM of Goa. 
The genus Widdringtonia of tropical and South Africa is oIot 
known locally as cedar. W. juniperaides is the characteristic 
tree of the Cederberg range in Cape Colony, while W. Whytei, 
recently discovered in Nyasaland and Rhodesia (the Mlahje 
cedar) is a fine tree reaching 150 ft. in height, and yielding an 
ornamental light yellow-brown wood, suitable for building. 
The order Cedrelaceae (which is entirely distinct from the 
Conifers) includes, along with the mahoganies and other valuable 
timber-trees, the Jamaica and the Australian red cedars, Cedrela 
odorata, and C. Toona respectively. The cedar-wood of Guiana, 
used for making canoes, is a species of the natural order Bur- 


seraceae, idea altissima. It is a large tree, reaching 100 ft. in 
height, the wood is easily worked, fragrant and durable. 

See Gordon's Pinetum ; Loiselcur-Deslonpchamps. Histoire du 
cldre du Liban (Paris. 1838) ; Loudon. Arboretum Britanmeum, 
vol. iv. pp. 2404-2432 (london, 1839); Marquis dc Cliambray, 
Traiti pratique des arbres tesineux coni/ires (Paris, 1845) ; J. p. 
Hooker, Nat. Hist. Review (January, 1862), pp. 11-18; Brandis, 
Forest Flora of North-west and Central India, pp. 516-525 (London. 
1874): Vcitcli, Manual of Coniferae (2nd ed., London, igoo). 

CEDAR CREEK, a small branch of the North Fork of the 
Shenandoah river, Virginia, U.S.A. It is known in American 
history as the scene of a memorable battle, which took place on 
the 9th of October 1864, between the Union army under Major- 
General P. H. Sheridan and the Confederates under Lieut.-Gcneral 
J. A. Early. (See Shenandoah Valley CAMPArcNs.) 

CEDAR FALLS, a city of Black Hawk county, Iowa, U.S.A., 
on the Cedar river, about 100 m. W. of Dubuque. Pop. (1890) 
3459; (1900) 5319; (1905, state census) 33=9, of whom 872 
were foreign-born. It is served by the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, the Illinois Central, the Chicago Great Western, and the 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern railways. Its manufactures 
include flour, ground feed, other cereal preparations, hardware 
specialties, canned vegetables (especially Indian com), and plan- 
ing-mill products. It is the scat of the state normal school 
(1876), and has a public library. The settlement of the place, 
the oldest in the county, was begun in 1847 ; it was laid out 
as a town in 1851, incorporated as a village in 1857, chartered as 
a city in 1865, and for a short time in 1853 was the county-scat. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, a city of Linn county, Iowa, U.S.A., on the 
Cedar river, in the cast central part of the state. Pop. (1890) 
18,020; (1900) 25,656, of whom 4478 were foreign-born, an 
unusually large and influential part being Bohemians : (estimate, 
1906) 29,380. It is served by the Chicago, Milwaukee Sr Saint 
Paul, the Chicago & North-Western, the Chicago, Rock Island 
Sr Pacific (which has repair shops here), and the Illinois 
Central railways, and by interurban electric lines. The city 
has an air of substantial prosperity; its principal streets are 
from 80 ft. to 120 ft. wide, paved with brick and asphalt, and well 
shaded. Prominent among its buildings are the federal building, 
the auditorium, the public library and the Masonic library, which 
contains one of the best collections of Masonic literature in the 
world. The city has two well-equipped hospitals, a home for 
aged women, a home for the friendless, and four parks, lire 
grounds of the Cedar Rapids country club comprise iSo acres. 
Cedar Rapids is in a rich agricultural country. The name of 
the city was suggested from the rapids in the river, which afford 
abundant water power and have enabled the city to take first 
rank in Iowa (1905) as a manufacturing centre. From i960 to 
1905 there was an increase in the value of its manufactured 
products from $i 1,135,435 to $16,279,706, or 46-2 %. More than 
one-fourth of the value of its manufactures is in Quaker Oats 
.and other food preparations; among those of less importance 
are lumber and planing-mill products, foundry and machine- 
shop products, furniture, patent medicines, pumps, carriages and 
waggons, packed meats and agricultural implements. Cedar 
Rapids has also a large grain trade and a large jobbing business, 
especially in dry goods, millinery, groceries, paper and drugs. 
At Cedar Rapids are Coe College (co-educational; PresbyterianI, 
which grew out of the Cedar Rapids Collegiate Institute (1851), 
was named in honour of Daniel Coe, a benefactor, and was 
chartered under its present name and opened in 1881; the 
Interstate Correspondence schools, and the Cedar Rapids 
business college. TTie first settlers came in 1838 ; but the city’s 
early growth was slow, and it was not incorporated until 1856. 
It has been governed by commission since 1908. 

CEFALD (anc. Cephaloedium), a seaport and episcopal see 
of the {wovince of Palermo, Sicily, 42 m. E. of Palermo by rail. 
Pop. (1961) 13,273. The ancient town (of Sicel origin, probably, 
despite its Greek name) takes its name from the headland 
(kx^Xi/; head) upon which it stood (1233 ft.); its fortifications 
extended to the shore, on the side where the modem town now is, 
in the form of two long walls protecting the port. There are 
remains of a wall of massive rectangular blocks of stone at the 
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modem Porta Garibaldi on the south. It does not appear in 
history before 396 B.C., and seems to have owed its importance 
mainly to its naturally strong position. The only ancient remains 
on the mountain arc those of a small building in good polygonal 
work (a style of construction very rare in Sicily), consisting of 
a passage on each side of which a chamber opens. The doorways 
arc of finely-cut stone, and of Greek type, and the date, though 
uncertain, cannot, from the careful jointing of the blocks, be very 
early. On the summit of the promontory are extensive remains 
of a Saracenic castle. I'he new town was founded at tlie foot of 
the mountiiin, by the shore, by Roger II. in 1131, and the 
cathedral was begun in the same year. The exterior is well 
presert'ed, and is largely decorated with interlacing pointed 
arches ; the windows also are pointed. On each side of the 
facade is a massive tower of fotir storeys. The round-headed 
Norman portal Ls worthy of note. The interior was restored in 
1550, though the pointed arches of the nave, borne by anciritt 
granite columns, are still vi.siblc : and the only mosaics preserved 
are those of the apse and the. last bay of tlie choir: they are 
remarkably fine specimens of the art of the period (1148) and, 
though restored in 1850-1802, have suffered much Ic.ss than tho.se 
at Palermo and Monreale from the process. The figure of the 
Saviour is especially fine. The groined vaulting of the roof is visible 
in the choir and the right transept, while the rest of the church 
has a wooden roof. Fine cloisters, coeval with the cathedral, 
adjoin it. (See G. Hubbard in Jnurndt of the R.l.li.A. xv. 333 
.sqq., 1908.) The harbour is comparatively small. (T. .ts.) 

CEHEGIn, a town of south-eastern Spain, in the province, of 
Murcia, on the right bank of the river Caravaca, a smajl tributary 
of the Se^jura. Pop. (jqoo) 11,601. Cehegin has a tliriving 
trade in farm produce, especially wine, olive oil and hemp ; and 
various kinds of marble are obtained from quarries near the town. 
Some of the older houses, however, as well as the parish church 
and the convent of San h'ranci.sco, which still has well-defined 
Roman inscriptions on its walls, are built of stone from the ruins 
of Bc^aslri, a Roman colony which stood on a small adjacent 
hill known as the Ciabecico de Roenas. The name Cehegin is 
sometimes connected by Spanish antiquaries with that of the. 
Zaiaga, Senhafa or Senajeh, a North African tribe, which invaded 
Spain in the iith century. 

CEILING (from a verb “ to ceil,” i.e. to line or cover ; of 
disputed eUmolo^y, but apparently connected wiili Fr. del, 
Lat. caelum, sky), in architecture, the upper covering of a church, 
ludl or room. Ceilings are now usually formed of plaster, but 
in former times they were commonly either boarded (of which 
St Albans cathedral is perhaps the earliest example), or showed 
the beams and joists, which in England were moulded and 
carv'ed, and in France and Italy were richly painted and gilded. 
Sometimes the ceilings were horizontal, sometimes canted on 
two sides, and sometimes they take the form of a barrel-vault. 
Ribs are sometimes planted on the boarding to divide up the 
surface, and their intersections arc enriched with bosses. About 
tlie middle of the 16th century the ceilings were formed in 
plaster with projecting ribs, interlaced ornament and pendants, 
and tlie cliaracteristics of the Elizabethan style. At llramall 
Hall, Broughton Castle, Hatfield, Knowle, Sizergh and Levens 
in Westmorland, and Dorfold in Cheshire, arc numerous 
examples, some with pendants. In Italy, at the same period, 
the plaster ceilings were based on the forms taken by vaulting; 
they were of infinite variety and wore licbly decorated with sunk 
panels containing the Roman conventional foliage. Raphael, 
about 1520, reproduced in tlie Vatican some of the stucco-duro 
ornament which he had studied in the Golden House of Nero, 
excavated under his directions. Later, about tlie middle of the 
16th century, great coves were formed round the room, which 
were decorated with cartouches and figures in relief, garlands 
and swags. The great halls of tlie Dut^ Palace at Venice and 
the galleries of the Pitti Palace at Florence were ceiled in this 
way. These coved ceilings were introduced into England in'the 
mi^le of the i7tb century. In Holyrood Palace at F 4 inburgb 
there is a fine ceiling of 1671, with figures (probably executed 
by ItaUfun craftsmen) and floral wreatlu. 
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At Coleshill, Berkshire, a ceiling by Inigo Jones (ifijo) shows a 
type which became more or less universal for a century, viz. 
deeply sunk panels with modillions round, and bands enriclied 
with foliage, fruit, &c., in bold relief. Wren, Nicholas Hawks¬ 
moor, James Gibbs, John 'Webb and other architects continued 
on the same lines, and in 1760 Robert Adam introduced his type 
of ceiling, sometimes horizontal, and sometimes segmental, in 
which panels are suggested onlv, with slight projecting lines and 
rings of leaves, swags and arabestpie work, which, like Raphael’s, 
was found on the ceilings of the Roman tombs and baths in 
Rome and Pompeii. George Richardson followed with similar 
work, and Sir W. Ghainlters. in the rooms originally occupied by 
the Royal Academy and the learned societies in Somerset House, 
designed many admiralile ceilings. The moulds of all the orna¬ 
mental devices of Kolxirt Adam are preseri'cd and are still 
utilized for many modern ceilings. (R. P. .S.) 

CEILUEB, HEMY (1688-1761), Benedictine monk of the 
Lorraine congregation of St Vannes. He was the compiler of an 
immense Patrology, Utsimre generale des auteurs sucres ei 
ecclesiastiques (23 vols., Paris, 1729-1763), being a history and 
analysis of the writings of all the ecclesiastical writers of the first 
thirteen centuries. He pu(. infinite trouble and lime into the 
work, and many portions of it are exceedingly well done. A later 
and improved edition was produced in Paris, 1858, in 14 yols. 
Ceillier's other work, Apologie de La morale des peres de I'eglise 
(Paris, 1718), also won some celebrity. 

CELAENAE, an ancient city of Phrygia, situated on the 
great trade route to the East. Its acropolis long held out 
against Alexander in 333 and surrendered to him at last by 
arrangement. His successor, Eumenes, made it lor some time 
his headquarters, as did Antigonus until 301. From Lysi- 
maehus it passed to Seleueus, whose son Anlloehus, seeing its 
geographical importance, refoundud it on a more open site as 
Apamca (y.?'.). West of the acropolis were the palace of Xer.ves 
and the Agora, in or near which is the cavern whence the Marsyas, 
one of the sources of the Macander, issues. According to 
Xenophon, Cyrus had a palace and large park full of wild 
animals at Celaenae. 

See G. Weber, Dineir-Celhien (iScjz). 

CELANDINE, Chelidonium majiis, a member of the poppy 
family, an erect branched herb from i to 2 ft. high with a yellow 
juice, much divided leaves, and yellow flowers nearly an inch 
across, succeeded by a narrow thin pod opening by a pair of 
thin valves, separating upwards. The plant grows in waste 
Iilaccs and hedgerows, and is probably an escape from cultiva¬ 
tion. The les.ser celandine is a species of lianuneulus (/?. Vicaria), 
a small low-growing herb with smooth heart-shaped leaves and 
bright yellow flowers about an inch across, borne each on a stout 
stalk springing from a leaf-axil. It flowers in early spring, in 
pastures and waste-places. 

CELANO, a town of the Abnizzi, Italy, in the province of 
.'Vquila, 73 m. E. of Rome by rail. Top. (1901) 9723. U is finely 
situated on a hill above the Lago Fucino, and is dominated by a 
square castle, wdtli round towers at the angles, erected in its 
present form in 1450. It contains three churches with 13th- 
centiiry fayades in the style of those of Aquila. The origin of the 
town goes hack to laimbard times. A count of Celano is first 
mentioned in 1178. It was the birthplace of Thomas of Celano, 
the author of the Dies Irae. 

CELEBES,' one of the four Great Sunda Islands in the Dutch 
East Indies. Its general outline is extremely irregular, and has 
been compared to that of a starfish with the rays tom off from 
one side, corresponding to the west side of the island. It consists 
of four great peninsulas, extending from a comparatively small 
nucleus towards the north-east, east, south-east and south, 
and separated by the three large gulfs of Tomini or Gorontalo, 
Tolo or Tomaiki, and Boni. Of these gulfs the first is by far the 
largest, the other two having much wider entrances and not 
extending ‘so far inwards. Most important among the smaller 
inlets are the bays of Amurang, Kwandang and Tontoli on the 

I I Tlie second syllable is accented. 
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north coast, Palos and Pare-Pare on the west, and Kendari or 
Vosmaer on the east. Of the numerous considerable islands 
which lie north-east, east and south of Celebes (those ofi the 
west coast are few and small), the chief are prolongations of the 
four great peninsulas—the Sangir and Talaut islands off the 
north-east, the Banggai and Sula off the east, Wuna and Buton 
off the south-east, and Saleyer off the south. Including the 
adjacent islands, the area of Celebes is estimated at 77,8s$ 
sq. m., and the population at 2,000,000 ; without tliem the area 
is 60,255 sq. m. and the population 1,250,000. 

'J'he scenery in Celebes is most varied and picturesque. “ No¬ 
where in the archipelago,” wrote A. R. Wallace, “ have I seen 
such gorges, chasms and precipices as abound in the district 
of Maros ” (in the southern peninsula); ‘‘ in many parts there 
are vertical or even overhanging precipices five or six hundred 
feet high, yet com|)lctely clothed with a tapestry of vegetation.” 
Much of the cnunirv-, especially round the Gulf of Tolo, is 
covered with primevtd forests and thiekets, traversed by scarcely 
perceptible paths, or broken with a few clearings and villages. 
A considerable part of the island has been little explored, but 
the general character seems to he mountainous. Well-defined 
nanges prolong themselves through each of the peninsulas, 
rising in many places to a considerable elevation. Naturally 
there are no great river-basins or extensive plains, but one of 
the features of the island is the frequent occurrence, not only 
along the coasts, hut at various heights inland, of beautiful 
stretches of level ground often covered with the richest pastures. 
Minahassa, the north-eastern extremity, consists of a plateau 
divided into sections by volcanoes (Klabat, 6620 ft., being the 
highest). Sulphur springs occur here. In the west of the 
northern jicninsula the interior consists in part of plateaus of 
considerable extent enclosed by the coast ranges. Near Lake 
Posso, in the centre of the island, the mountains are higher ; 
the ’I'ampiko massif has a height of nearly 5000 ft., the chains 
south and west of the lake have a general altitude of about 5450 
ft., with peaks still loftier. In the southern peninsula two 
chains stretch parallel with the west and east coasts ; the former 
is the higher, with a general altitude of 3200 ft. Jn the south it 
joins the Peak of Bonthain, or Lompo-battang, a great volcanic 
mass io,oS8 ft. high. In the east central part of the island the 
mountain Koruve exceeds 10,000 ft., and is supposed to be the 
highest in the island. An alluvial coast plain, 7 to 9 m. wide, 
stretches along the foot of the western chain, and between the 
two chains is the basin of the Walannae river, draining northward 
into Lake Tempe. Little is known of the orography of the 
eastern peninsula. At the base of the south-eastern there is 
another large lake, Tovieti. In this peninsula there arc parallel 
ranges on the east and west flanks. The trench between them is 
partly occupied by the vast .swamp of Ijike Opa. 

The rivers of the narrow mountainous peninsulas form many 
rapids and cataracts ; as the Tondono, draining the lake of the 
same name to tlie north-west coast of Minahassa at Mcnado ; 
the Rano-i-Apo, flowing over tlie plateau of Mongondo to the 
Gulf of Amurang; the Poigar, issuing from a little-known 
lake of that plateau; the Lombagin, traversing narrow canons; 
and the river of Boni, which has its outfall in the plain of Goron- 
talo, near the mouth of the Bolango or Tapa, the latter connected 
by a canal with the Lake of Limbotto. All these rivers are 
navigable by praus or rafts for only a few miles above the mouth. 
In central Celebes, the Kodina flows into Lake Posso, and the 
Kalacna discharges to the Gulf of Boni; the Posso, navigable 
by bloUos (canoes formed of hollowed tree-trunks), is the only 
river flowing from the lake to the Gulf of Tomini. The rivers of 
the southern peninsula, owing to the relief of the surface, are 
navigable to a somewhat greater extent. The Walannae flows 
into Lake Tempe, and, continued by the Jenrana (Tienranak 
which discharges into the Gulf of Boni, is navigaUe for small 
boats ; the Sadang, with many affluents, flows to the west coast, 
and is navigable by sanpans. The Jenemaja is a broad river, 
navigable far from the mouth. The coasts of Celebes are often 
fertile and well populated ; but, as shown by the marine charts, 
many sand, mud and stone banks lie near the shore, and con¬ 


sequently there are few accessible or natural ports or good 
roadsteads. 

Geningv .—The Reological observations on Celclws are too scattered 
to reveal its structure. The greater part of the island seems to be 
formed of gneiss and other cr>'stalline rocks. These are overlaid 
by conglomerates, limosloues aiul clay* slates of very doubtful age, 
the most intercstiiiK being a r.idiol.-irian clay which occurs on the 
south side of the Matinang Mountains, at the nortli end of Lake 
f-'osso. (Vc. ; if may corresyiond with the radiolariaii cherts of Borneo. 
Tertiary lieUs are louiu], especially near the coast. The Cocene 
includes a series of sanclslones and marls with lignite, and these are 
overlaid by nummulile' limestones. The Miocene contains an 
Orl/ihncics limestone. Intrusive and volcanic rocks of great variety 
and of various ages ocem. lk*ndotiie and gahliro form much of the 
eastern peninsula (Maiiggai). Leucite and iicpliehne roclcs have 
been found in \'arious j).'rts of the island, especially in the south-west, 
fn Alinahu.ssa. at the northern estremity. there is a large area of 
tuffs and agglomerates consisting chiefly of augite andesite, and 
m this area there are many reconl volcanic cone.s. Eniplions still 
take place at intervals, hut the volcanoes lor the most part seem 
to ha\o rciuihed the solfataric sla'^e. 

Cliiiiati'. —The climate of the island, everywhere accessible to 
the; inlluenee of the .sea, is maritime-tropical, the temperature 
ranging generally liciween 77“ and 80" p., Uie extremes being 
about 90° and 70° F., only on the liigher mountains falling 
during the night to 54° or 55” 1 ''. The rainfall in the nortlieru 
peninsulii (north of the etjuator) differs from that of the southern ; 
the former has rains (not caused by the monsoon), and of smaller 
amount, 102 in. annually ; tlie latter has a greater rainfall, 
157 in., brought by the north-western monsoon, and of which the 
west coast receives a much larger share than the east. 

Fauna and Flora.—In spite of its siluation in the centre of the 
archipelago, Celebes pos.sesses a fauna of a very distinctive 
kind. The number of species is small, but in many cases they 
are peculiar to the island. Of land birds, for example, about 
160 .species are known, and of these not less than about 90 are 
peculiar, the majority of the remainder being Asiatic in distinction 
from Australian. Mammals are few in species, but remarkable, 
especially Maracus fiiger, an ape found nowhere else but in 
Bachian j Aiwa drprcssiairnis, a small ox-like quadruped 
which inhabits the mountainous districts ; and the hahirusa 
or pig-deer of the Malays. Some of the animals are probably 
descendants of specimens introduced by man ; others arc allied 
in species, but not identical, with mammals of java and Borneo ; 
others again, including the three just mentioned, are wholly 
or practically confined to Celebes. Tliere are no large beasts 
of prey, and neither tlie elephant, the rhinoceros nor the tapir 
is represented. Wild-buffaJoes, swine and goats are pretty 
common ; and most of the usual domestic animals are kept. 
The horses are in high repute in the archipelago; formerly 
about 700 were yearly exported to Java, but the supply has 
considerably diminished. 

The same peculiarity of species holds in regard to the insects 
of the Celebes (so far as they are known) a.s to tlie mammals 
and birds. Out of n8 species of butterflies, belonging to four 
important classes, no fewer Uian 86 are peculiar ; while among 
the rose-chafers or Cetoniinae the same is the case in 19 out of 
30. Equally remarkable with this presence of peculiar species 
is the absence of many kinds that are common in the rest of 
the archipelago ; and these facts have been considered to indicate 
connexion with a larger land-mass at a very distant geological 
epoch, and the subsequent continuous isolation of Celebes. 
This view, however, has been controverted. It is held that in 
the Miocene and Pliocene periods there were land connexion^ 
with Ae Philippines, Java and Uie Moluccas, and through the 
last with Australasian lands to the east and south-east. Migration 
of species took place alo^ these lines in both directions. Those 
immigrants which remained in what is now Celebes may have 
developed new species. Moreover, while Celebes has species 
which are peculiar to itself and one other of the islands just 
mentioned, it has none which it shares exclusively with Borneo, 
thus the importance of the Macassar Strait as a biological 
division is indicated. 

Vegetation is extremely rich; but there are fewer large trees 
than in the other islands of the archipelago. Of plants that 
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furnish food for man the most important are rice, maize and 
millet, coffee, the coco-nut tree, the sago-palm, the obi or 
native i>otato, the bread-fruit and the tamarind; with lemons, 
oranges, mangosteens, wild-plums, Spanish pepper, beans, 
melons and sugar-cane. The shaddock is to be found only in 
the lower plains. Indigo, cotton and tobacco arc grown ; the 
bamboo and the ratan-palm are common in the woods ; and 
among the larger trees are sandal-wood, ebony, sapan and teak. 
The palm, Arenga saccharifera, furnishes gemuli fibres for ropes; 
its juice is manufactured into sugar and a beverage called 
sagueir; and intoxicating drinks are prepared from several 
other palms. 

Products. —As in natural vegeta¬ 
tion and fauna, so in cullisated 
products, Celebes, apart from its 
peculiarities, presents the transi¬ 
tional link between the Asiatic 
and the Australian regions of the 
Malayan province. For example, 
rice is produced here in smaller 


the Rapang, or collection of the decrees and maxims of tlie old 
princes and sages. The more modem productions arc letters, 
laws and poems, many of the last of considerable beauty. 

Divisions, Towns, Population. —Celebes is divided by the 
Dutch, for administrative purposes, into the government of 
Celebes with dependencies (south-eastern and southern peninsulas 
and all west coast), and the residency of Menado (north-eastern 
peninsula and coast of Gulf of Tomini). The eastern peninsula 
and coast of the Gulf of Tolo belong politically to the residency 
of Tcrnatc {q.v.). The following table shows approximately the 
distribution and composition of the population;— 
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quantity and of inferior qualitv' to that in the western part 
of the archipelago, but superior to that in the eastern section, 
where sago and sorghum form the staple articles of food. The 
products of the forests supply about half the total exports. 
The fisheries include trepang, turtle and pearl oysters. Gold is 
worked under ICuropean direction in the district of Gorontalo, 
but with only partial success; the search for coal in the 
southern peninsula has yielded no satisfacton,' results; tin, iron 
and copper, found in the eastern peninsula and elsewhere, are 
utilized only for native industries. 

Natives. —The native population of the island is all of Malayan 
stock. The three most important peoples are the Mugis (q.v.) 
the Macassars and the Mandars. The medley of other Malayan 
tribes, of a more or less savage type, living in the island, are 
known under the collective name of Alfuros (q.v.). The Macassars 
are well-built and muscular, and have in general a dark-brown 
complexion, a broad and expressive face, black and sparkling 
eyes, a high forehead, a flattish nose, a large mouth and long 
black soft hair. The women are sprightly, clever and amiable. 
The men arc brave and not treacherous, but ambitious, jealous 
and extremely revengeful. Drunkenness is rare, but they are 
passionate, and running amuck is frequent among them. In all 
sorts of bodily exercises, as swinging, wrestling, dancing, riding 
and hunting, they take great pleiisure. Though they call them¬ 
selves Muhommedans, their religion is largely mingled with 
pagan superstitions; they worship animals, and a certain divinity 
called Karaeng Lov 4 , who has power over their fortune and 
health. Except where Dutch influence has made itself fell, 
little attention has been paid by the native races to agriculture ; 
and their manufacturing industries are few and limited. Tlie 
weaving of cotton cloth is principally carried on by women ; 
and the process, at least for the finer description, is tedious in 
the extreme. TTie houses are built of wood and bamboo ; and 
as the use of diagonal struts is not practised, the walls soon lean 
over from the force of the winds. The Macassar languitge, 
which belongs to the Malayo-Javanese group, is spoken in many 
parts of the southern peninsula ; but it has a much smaller 
area than the Buginese, which is the language of Boni. It is 
deficient in generalizations ; thus, for example, it has words for 
the idea of carrying in the hand, carrying on the head, carrying on 
the .shoulder, and so on, but has no word for carrying simply. 
It has adopted a certain number of vocables from Sanskrit, 
Malay, Javanese and I’ortugue.se. hut on the whole is remark- 
abljf pure, and has undergone comparatively few recent changes. 
It is written in a peculiar character, which has displaced, and 
probably been corrupted from, an old form employed as late as 
the 17th century'. Neither bears any trace of derivation from the 
•Sanskrit alphabet. The priests affect the use of the Arabic 
lettCTS. The literature is poor, and consists largely of romantic 
stories from the Malay, and religious treatises from the Arabic. 
Of tbe few original pieces the most important ore the early 
histoHes of Goa, Tello and some other states of Celebes, and 


The OvvemiHeiil of Celebes and iJependciictes is subdhided into 
the govcruinent territory, the vassal .state.s (Bom. q.v., and Ternate), 
and the federal countries. The den.sity of jiopulation for the whole 
government is estimated as 3-7 or 4 per stp m., varying from 2-2 
in the vassal and federated states to 14'7 to 18-4 for Macassar and 
the districts directly governed by the Dutch. The density ol 
population in districts outside the influence of European govern¬ 
ment sinks to 1 and less per st|. m. As in tlie case ol Minahassa, tlie 
dillerence must be explained by physical and moral condit ions. Two- 
thirds ol the natives live by agriculture, and one-third by trade, 
navigation, shipbuilding and other industries. In agreenimt with 
these ]ir!ncipal occupations, the centres of population ate lound m 
southern Celebes, on the coast (not in the interior jilains or on the 
lake, ,as in Menado). I’alos (30110), with good port; I’are-T’are, 
eonnected by road with f.ake Tempo; and Macassar (17,0^3), the 
seat of the governor and the centre of trade for the eastern pari ol the 
archipelago. On the south coast must also be nanierl Itontham 
(4000): on the east coast, Balong-Nipa ; and Buton and S.ileyet, 
seats of administration and ports ol call on the island groups ol the 
same names. 

The Residency of Menado comprises three districts: Minahassa, 
the little states along the north cou-st west of Minahassa. and Goron- 
lalo, including the other .states of the northern peninsula lying 
along tho Gulf of Tomini. The density of pojiidat ion being calculated 
at aliout 2-7 to 3 per sq. m. for Celebes, is jfez for Minahas.sa, but 
only 1.3 to 2 for the Residency of Menado. Centres of population 
m Menado are Amurang (3000), the seat of a Dutch controller, and 
a calling place tor the steamers of the Indian Packet Company ; 
Menado (lo.tKio). the chief town of the residency, the jirincijial 
station of the Dutch missionaries, with a fair amount of trade, but 
an unsale roadstead ; Tondano (12.0110), near the lake and river of 
the same name, at an altitude of nearly 2000 It., and one of the chief 
centres; Gorontalo, one of the must important towns of Celebes, 
carrying on direct trade with Singapore and Europe. All the other 
coast places have some importance as chief villages ol the little 
states and as ports of call for the vessels of the steam packet com¬ 
pany, but have only from 300 to 1000 inhabitants. 

History .—Celebes was first discovered by the Portuguese in 
the early part of the ifith century, the exact date assigned by 
some authorities being 1512. The name is not used by the 
natives, and is apparently of foreign origin, but has been variously 
derived, c.g. from the mountain of Klabat or Kalabat, or from 
Seli Besi, an iron kris carried by the natives, of whom those who 
were first asked for the name of the island were conceived, 
according to this theory, to have misunderstood their questioners. 
At the time of the Portuguese discovery, the Macassars were the 
most powerful people in the island, having successfully defended 
themselves against the king of the Moluccas and the sultan of 
Ternate. In 1O09 the British attempted to gain a footing. 
At what time the Dutch first arrived is not certainly known, 
but it was probably in the end of the i6th or beginning of the 
17th century, since in 1607 they formed a connexion with 
Macassar. In 1611 the Dutch East Indian Company obtained 
the monopoly of trade on the island of Buton; and in 1618 an 
insurrection in Macassar gave them an opportunity of obtaining 
a definite establishment there. In 1660 the kingdom was sub¬ 
jugated, but in 1666 the war broke out anew. It was brought 
to an end in the following year, and the treaty of Bonga or Banga 
was signed, by which the Dutch were recognized as protectors. 
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In 1683 the north-eastern part of the island was conquered by 
Robert Paddenburp and placed under the command of the 
governor of the M oluccas. In 1703 a fort was erected at Menado. 
The kingdom of Boni was successfully attacked in 1824, and in 
August of that year the Bonga treaty was renewed in a greatly 
modified form. Since then the principal military event is the 
Boni insurrection which was quelled in 1859, but this was far 
from pacifying the country permanently. A series of revolts 
of various chiefs in 1905-6 was not arrested without considerable 
fighting, but after this the whole island was brought 
Dutch authority, even where native rule survived. 

BlBLloctkAiMiY.—In 1 ^. J. Vcth's H'oni'r/enlmeA van Nedertandsch 
Indie there will be found an e.\tensi\'e biblioKrapliy of Celebes 
drawn up by 11 . C. Millies. For additional bibIio|jraphy and data 
for the island and its pojmlation, sec C. M. Kan, " Celelies,” in the 
Encvchfxtedk van Nrderlandsrk Indie, ed. by P. A. van der Lith and 
A. H. Spaan (The lIuRue, 1845), &c., vol. i. p. 314. Sue P. and 
F. Sarasin (who have carried out exten-sivc ex|)lorations in the 
island), " Berichte aus Celebe.s,” Zeitsehr, der Gee. /. Erdk. xxix. 
3,si ; Entwurt einer geof^ruphiech-geolonisrhcn Bee, hreibung der Ineel 
Celebes (Wiesbaden, Tool); Iteieen in Celebes, jSgj tgos-rgoj 

(Wiesbaden, 11)03); Versnch einer Anthropvlngie der Insel Celcbh 
(Wiesbaden, lyoti) ; C. \an der Hart, Hrize rondnn het Eilaiid 
Celebes (The Hague, 1853); Capt. R. Mimdy, Narrative aj Events 
in Burned and Celebes (l.ondon, 1R48) ; P. J, Veth, Eeii Nedertandsch 
teieiger up Zuid Celebes (.\msterdam, 1875) ; J. G. F, Riedel, Het 
landschap Baenul, Nnurd Belehes (1872);'and "Die Landschaften 
Holontaio, Liinoeto,” &c., in Zeitsehr. fur lithnolugie (1871); H. 
Riitkiiig, “Beitriige ziir Geologic von Celebes," Saminl. geui. Rekhs- 
mne. Leiden, vol, vii, pp. 20 205 (1002), pp. 221-224 (1004); and 
various articles in Tijdschrift v. h. A ardrijkskundig Genootschap and 
Tijdsek. V. h. Batavian, Gen. 

CELERY (Apium gravenlcns), ii biennial plant belonging to the 
natural order Uinhelliferae, which, in its wild state, occurs in 
England by the sides of ditches and in marshy places, especially 
near the .sea, producing a furrowed stalk and compound leaves 
with wedge-sbaiied leaflets, the whole plant having a coarse, 
rank taste and a peculiar smell. It is also widely distributed in 
the north temperate region of the Old World. By cultivation and 
blanching the stalks lose their acrid qualities and assume the 
mild sweetish aromatic taste peculiar to celery as a salad plant. 
The plants are raised from seed, sown either in a hot bed or in 
the open garden, according to the season of the year, and after 
one or two thinnings out and transplantings, they’are, on attain¬ 
ing a height of 6 or 8 in., planted out in deep trenches for con¬ 
venience of blanching, which is effected by earthing up and so 
excluding the stems from the influence of light. A large number 
of varieties are cultivated by gardeners, which are ranged under 
two cla.sses, white and red,—the white varieties being generally 
the best flavoured and most crisp and tender. As a salad plant, 
celery, especially if at all “stringy,” is difficult of digestion. Both 
blanched and green it is stewed and used in soups, the seeds also 
being used as a flavouring ingredient. In the south of Europe 
celery is seldom blanched, but is much used in its natu^ 
condition. 

Celeriac, or turnip-rooted celery {Apium grmeolens var. 
rapaceum), is a variety cultivated more on account of its roots 
than for the stalks, although both are edible and are used for 
salads and in soups. It is chiefly grown in the north of Europe. 
As the tops arc not required, trenching is unnecessary, otherwise 
the cultivation is the same as for celery. 

CELESTE, MADAME (1815-1882), French dancer and actre.ss, 
was bom in Paris on the i6th of August 1815. As a little girl 
she v'as a pupil in the ballet class at the Op6ra. When fifteen, 
she had an offer from the United States, and made her d6but at 
the Bowery theatre. New York. Returning to England, she 
appeared at Liverpool as Fcnclla in Masattiello, and also in London 
(1831). In 1834 she aroused such enthusiasm in America that 
her admirers carried her on their shoulders and took the horses 
out of her carriage in order to pull it themselves. It is even said 
that President Jackson introduced her to his cabinet as an 
adopted citizen of the Union. Having made a large fortune, she 
returned to England in 1837. She now gave up dancing, and 
appeared as an actress, first at Drury Lane and then at the 
Haymarket. In 1844 she joined Benjamin Webster in the manage¬ 
ment of the Adelphi, and afterwards took the sole management 
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of the Lyceum till 1861. She made a third visit to the United 
States froin 1865 to 1868, and retired in 1870. Her favourite 
part was Miami in Buckstone’s Green Bushes. She died in Paris 
on the i2th of February 1882. 

CELESTINA, LA, the popular alternative title attached from 
1519 (of earlier) to the anonymous Cotnedia de Caliste y Melibea, 
a Spanish novel in dialogue which was celebrated throughout 
Europe during the 16th centuiy. In the two earliest known 
editions (Burgos, 1499, and Seville, 1501) the Comedia consists 
of sixteen acts; the reprints issued after 1501 are entitled 
1 'rugicomedia de Calisto y Melibea, and contain twenty-one acts. 
Three of these reprints include a twenty-second act which is 
admittedly spurious, and the authenticity of Acts xvii.-xxi. is 
disputed. The authorship of the Celeslina and the date of its 
composition are doubtful. An anonymous prefatory letter in 
the editions subsequent to 1501 attributes the book to Juan de 
Mena or Rodrigo Cota, but this ascription is universally rejected. 
The prevailing opinion is that the author of the twenty-one acts 
was Fernando dc Rojas, apparently a Spanish Jew resident at 
the Puebla de Montalban in the province of Toledo ; R. Foulche- 
Delbo.se, however, maintains that the original sixteen acts are 
by an unknown writer who had no part in the five supplementary 
acts. Some scholars give 1483 as the date of composition ; 
others hold that the book was written in 1497. These questions 
are still unsettled. Though profoundly original in treatment, 
the Celcstina has points of analogy with the work of earlier 
writers, such as Juan Ruiz (j.d.), the archpriest of Hita ; his 
rapid sketches of Trota-conventas, Mel6n and Kndrina no doubt 
suggested the finished portraits of Celestina, Calisto and Melibea, 
and the closing scene in the Celeslina recalls the suicide in Diego 
Fernandez de San Pedro’s Cdrcel de Amor. Allowing for these 
and other debts of the same kind, it cannot be denied that the 
Celestina excels all earlier Spanish works in tragic force, in im¬ 
pressive conception, and in the realistic rendering of characters 
drawn from all classes of society. It passed through innumerable 
editions in Spain, and was the first Spanish book to find accept¬ 
ance throughout western Europe. At least twenty works by 
well-known Spanish authors are derived from it ■, it was adapted 
for the English stage as early os 1525-1530, and was translated 
into Italian (1505), French (1527) and other European languages. 
A Latin version by Caspar Barth was issued under the title of 
Pornoboscodidascalus latinus (1624) with all the critical apparatus 
of a recognized classic. James Mabbe’s English rendering (1631) 
is one of the best translations ever published. The original 
edition of 1499 has been reprinted by R. Foulch6-Delbose in the 
Bibliotheca Hispanica (1902), vol. xii. 

Biui.iography. — K. Foulch^-Delbosc. " Observations sur la CHes- 
tine " in the Revue hispanique (Paris, 1900), vol. vii. pp. 28-80 and 
(Paris. 1902) vol. ix. pp. 171-199; K. Haebler, " Bemerkungen zur 
Celestina " in the Revue hispanique (Paris, 1902), vol. ix. pp. 139-170; 
and M. Men6ndcz y Pciayo's introduction to the Celestina (Vigo, 
1899-1900). (J. F.-K.) 

CELESTINE (Caelestinus), the name of five popes. 

Celestine L, pope from 422 to 432. At his accession the 
dissensions caused by the faction of Eulalius (see Boniface 1.) 
had not yet abated. He, however, triumphed over them, and 
his episcopate was peaceful. When the doctrines of Nestorius 
were denounced to him, he instructed Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, 
to follow up the matter. The emperor Theodosius II. convoked 
an ecumenical council at Ephesus, to which Celestine sent his 
legates. He had some difficulties with the bishops in Africa on 
the question of appeals to Rome, and with the bishops of Prov¬ 
ence with regard to the doctrines of St Augustine. To expedite 
the extirpation of Pelagiani.sm, he sent to Britain a deacon called 
Palladius, at whose instigation St Germanus of Auxerre crossed 
the English Channel, as delegate of the pope and bishops of Gaul, 
to inculcate orthodox principles upon the clergy of Britain. He 
also Commissioned Palladius to preach the gospel in Ireland, 
which was beginning to rally to Christianity. Celestine was the 
first pope who is known to have taken a direct interest in the 
churches of Britain and Ireland. (I^. d.») 

Celestine II., pope in 1143-1144. Guido of CittA di Gastello 
(Tifemo), bom of noble Tuscan family, able and learned, studied 
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under Abeliird and became a cardinal priest. Elected the suc¬ 
cessor of Innocent II. on the 36th of September 1143, he died 
on the 8th of March following. He removed the interdict which 
Innocent had employed against Louis VII. of France. At the 
time of his death he wa.s on the verge of a controversy with 
Roger of Sicily. 

See A. Certmi. Tita (I'oliKno, 1716) ; M. Douquet, lieemil dfs 
hisUnieii.\ <iii Ciiules (I'aris, 1738 fl.). tome 15, 408-411 ; Migau, 
Vutrulngiae ci/tsin umiplctus, tyy, 705-820; I’. Jaffe, lieyesla Funtifi- 
ettm Tiomaiidriitu, and ed. vol. ii. (T.ijisiae, i888), i ff. ; Wetzer and 
Welte, Airrhrnlexikon, 2nd ed. vol. id. (l''retbiirK. 1884), 57S fl. ; 
Herzog-Hduck. Jhalcnevklii-padie, 3rd eil. vol. iv. (Leipzig. i8<iS), 
201. 

CEi.tsTTNK HI. (Giacinto Bobo), pope from tiqi to 1198, was 
cardinal deacon ol Santa Mario in Gosmedin as early as 1144, and 
had reached the age of eighty-five wlicn chosen on the 30th of 
March i i()i to succeed Clement IJI. The first pope of the house 
of the Orsini, his policy was marked by mildness and indecision. 
Henry VJ. of Germany at once forced the pontiff to crown him 
emperor, and three or four years later took po.sscssion of the 
Norman kingdom of Sicily ; he refused tribute and the oath of 
allegiance, and even appointed bishops subject to his own juris¬ 
diction ; moreover, be gave his brother in fief the estates which 
had belonged to the counte.ss Matilda of Tuscany. Celestinc did 
not dare so much as to threaten him with excommunication. 
It was Celesline’s purpo.se to lay England under the interdict; 
but Frince John and the barons .still refused to recognize the 
papal legate, the bishop of Ely. Richard I. had been set free 
before the dilatory pope put l.a'opold of Austria under the ban. 
In his last sickness Celestine wished to resign his ollice, but the 
cardinals protested. Death released him from his perplexities 
on the 8th of January 1198. 

Sec " Riiistolae Coelestini HI. fapae.” in M. Bouquet, h'mcuil 
da kish'tieits da Cuules el de la I'uiiice, tome ly (I’aii:,, 1738 it.) ; 
J. It Migne. Ptttridi>fiiae tarsus rttntplrftts. tome 20O (Paris, 
185s), SO7 ff. ; further sources in Nriies Arrhiv fiir die (Vtcre 
detiAilie llesrlikhlikinide, 2. 218; ii. 308 t.; 12. 411-414; P. Jaffe. 
Hegesta Ponliftam liomanoriim, vol. 11. (2nd eU.. Leipzig, i888), 
577 ‘I- ("'. W. K.*) 

t'ELE.STiNK IV. (Godfrey Castiglione), pope in 1241, son of a 
.sister of Urban HI. (1185-1187), was archpriest and chancellor 
at Milan. After Urban’s death ho entered the Cistercian monas¬ 
tery at Hautecombe in Savoy. In 1227 Gregory IX. created him 
cardinal priest of St Mark’s, and in 1233 made him cardinal bishop 
of Sabina. Elected to succeed (.iregory on the 25th of October 
1241, he died on the loth of November, before consecration, and 
was buried in St Peter’s. 

See .\. I'ottliasl, Hegrsta PoHli/iiunt liomaaorum, vol. i. (Berlin, 
1874), 940 t. 

Celestine V. (St Peter Celestinc), pope in 1294, was born of 
poor parents at Isernia about 1215, and early entered the 
Benedictine order. J.iving as a hermit on Monte Morrone 
near Sulmonc in the Al>ru/,/i, he attracted other ascetics about 
him and organized them into a congregation of the Benedictines 
which was later called the Celcstines {e/.v.). The assistance of a 
vicar enabled him to escape from the growing administrative 
cares and devote himself solely to asceticism, apparently the 
only field of human activity in which he excelled. Hi.s Opuscula, 
published by Telera at Naples in 1640, are probably not genuine ; 
he was indoelus libris. A fight between the Colorina and the 
Ursini, as well as hopeless dissensions among the cardinals, 
prevented a pupal election for two years and three months after 
the death of Nicholas IV. Charles II. of Naples, needing a pope 
in order that he might regain Sicily, brought about a conclave. 
As the election of any cardinal seemed impossible, on the 5th of 
July 1294 the Sacred College united on Pietro di Morrone ; the 
cardinals expected to rule in the name of the celebrated but 
incapable ascetic. Apocalyptic notions then current doubtless 
aided his election, for Joachim of IToris and his school looked to 
monasticism to furnish delivenince to the church and to the 
world. Multitudes came to Gelestine's coronation at Aquila, 
and he began his reign the idol of visionaries, of extremists and 
of the populace. But the pope was in the power of Charles II. 
of Naples, and became his tool against Aragon. The king’s son 


Ixniis, a layman of twenty-one, was made archbishop of Lyons. 
The cardinals, scarcely consulted at all, were discontented. 
I'he pope, who wanted more time for his devotions, offered to 
leave three cardinals in charge of affairs ; but his proposition 
was rejected. He then wished to abdicate, and at length Bene¬ 
detto Gaetano, destined to snceced him as Boniface VllL, 
removed all scruples against this unheard-of procedure by finding 
a precedent in the ca.se of Clement 1 . Celestine abdicated on the 
13th of December 1294. There is no sufficient ground for finding 
an allusion to this act in the noted line of Dante, “ Che fecc per 
viltate il gran rifiuto ” (“ who made from cowardice the great 
refu.sal,” htjermt, 3, 60). Boniface at length put him in prison 
for safe keeping ; he died in a monastic cell in the castle of 
Fumone near Anagni on the 1 gth of May 1296. 11 c was canonized 
by Clement V. in 13'3' 

Si i; tVetzer unil and Herzog-Haiick (with exeellenl biblio- 

graghv) as above ; Jean .Nim'hen. Sutierwur de la t'ongregatioti 
lies Celcstiilh. La Vie adutirahle dc . , . Saint Pierre CiHesttii (Bar-le- 
Diic, 1873) : H. Eiiike, Aus den 7 'agen Honija: VHl. (Munster, 
1902), pp. 24-49 (W. \V. R *) 

CELESTINE, or (iELESTiTE, a name applied to n.stive .strontium 
sulphate (Sr.'^OJ, having been suggested by the celestial blue 
colour which it occasionally presents. This colour has been 
referred to a trace of iron phosphate, but in some cases such an 
exfilanation appears doubtful. The mineral is usually rolourless, 
or has only a delicate shade of blue. Celestine crystallizes in the 
orthorhombie system, being isomorphous with barj tes ((/."’.). 
The angle Ibetween the prism faces is 76" 17'. 'J’lie cleavage is 
perfect parallel to the basal pinaroid, and less marked parallel to 
the prism. Although celestinc much resembles barytes in its 
physical properties, having for example the same rlegree of hard¬ 
ness (3), it is less dense, its specific gravity being 3 ' 9 . Celestine 
is a less abundant mineral than barytes. It is, however, much 
more soluble, and occurs frequently in mineral waters. W'. VV. 
Stoddart showed that many plants growing on Keuper marls 
containing celestine near Bristol appropriated the strontium 
salt, and the metal could be detected spertroscopically in their 
ashes. 

Celestine occurs in the Triassic rocks of Britain, especially in 
veins and geodes in the Keuper marl in the neighbourhood of 
Bristol. At Wickwar and Yate in Gloucestershire it is worked for 
industrial purposes. Colourless crystals, of great beauty, occur in 
assooiation with ealeite and native sulphur in the sulphur deposits 
of Sicily, us at Girgenti. Fine blue crystals are yielded by the 
copper mines of llerrengrund, in Hungary ; a dark blue fibrous 
form is known from Jena; and small crystals occur in flint at 
Meudon near Paris. Very large tabular crystals are found in 
limestone on Stronlian Island in Lake F.rie ; and a blue fibrous 
variety from near Frankstown, Blair Co., Penn., is notable as 
having been the original celestine on which the species was 
founded by A. G. Werner in 1798. 

Celestine is much used for the preparation of strontium 
hydrate, which is employed in refining beetroot sugar in Germany. 
The mineral is used also as a source of various salts of strontium 
such as the nitrate, which finds application in pyrotechny for the 
production of red fire. (F. W. R.») 

CELESTINES, a religious order founded about 1260 by I’eter 
of Morrone, afterwards Pope Celestine V. (1294). It was an 
attempt to unite the eremitical and ccnubiticul modes of life. 
Peter’s first disciples lived a.s hermits on Mount Majella in the 
Abruzzi. The Benedictine rule was taken as the basis of the 
life, but was supplemented by regulations notably increasing 
the austerities practised. The form of government was Iwrrowed 
largely from those prevailing in the mendicant orders. Indeed, 
though the Celestines are reckoned as a branch of the Benedic¬ 
tines, there is little in common between them. For all that, 
St Celestine, during his brief tenure of the papacy, tried to 
spread his idea.s among the Benedictines, and induced the monks 
of Monte Cassino to adopt his idea of the monastic life instead of 
St Benedictls ; for this purpose fifty Celestine monks were intro¬ 
duced into Monte Cassino, but on Celestine’s abdication of the 
papacy the project fortunately was at once abandoned. During 
the founder’s lifetime the order spread rapidly, and eventually 
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there were about 150 monasteries in Italy, and others in France, 
Bohemia and the Netherlands. The French houses, twenty-one 
in nuinber, formed a separate congregation, the head-house being 
in Paris. The French Revolution and those of the igth century 
destroyed their houses, and the Celestine order seems no longer 
to exist. 

Peter of Morrone was in close contact with the Franciscan 
Spirituals of the extreme type (sec Franci.scans), and he 
endeavoured to form an amalgamation between them and his 
hermits, under the title “ Poor Hermits of Celestine.” On his 
abdication the amalgamation was dissolved, and the Franciscan 
element fled to the East and was finally suppressed by Boniface 
VHI. and compelled to re-enter the Franciscan order. The 
habit of the Celcstincs was black. 

See Helyot, Hifltnrr (in tyrdrn religinu (17132). vi. c. 23 ; Max 
IlfinilMicluT, Ovden und Kon^Yegationen i. § 2a, p. 134.; the 

art. “C^lestint r” in Wetzer und WfUc. lUWhenlexicon (ed.'z). and 
llcrzog'Hauck. licahncyklopadxe (eel. 3). {E. C. 13 .) 

CELIBACY (Lat. caeltbaius, from caelebs, unmarried), the state 
of being unmarried, a term now commonly used in the sense of 
complete abstinence from marriage ; it originally included the 
.state of widowhood also, and any one was strictly a caelebs 
who had no existing spouse. Physicians and physiologists have 
frequently discussed celibacy from their professional point of 
view : but it will be sufficient to note here the results of statistical 
inquiries. It has been established by the calculations of actuaries 
lhal married persons—women in a considerable, but men in a 
much greater degree—have at all periods of life a greater prob¬ 
ability of living than the single. From the point of view of public 
utility, the state has sometimes attempted to discourage celibacy. 
The best-known enactment of this kind is that of the emperor 
Augustus, best known as Lex Julia et Papia Poppaea. 'i'his 
disabled caelibes from receiving an inheritance unless the testator 
were related to them within the, sixth degree ; it limited the 
amount which a wife could take by a husband’s will, or the 
husband by the wife’s, unless they had children ; and preference 
was given to candidates for office in proportion to the number of 
their children.' Ecclesiastical Icgi.slators, on the other hand, 
have frequently favoured the unmarried state ; and celibacy, 
partial or complete, has been more or less stringently enforced 
upon the ministers of different religions; many instances arc 
quoted by H. C. Lea. The best-known, of course, are the Roman 
Vestals ; though here even the great honours and privileges 
accorded to these maidens were often insuflicient to keep the ranks 
filled. In the East, however, this and other forms of asceticism 
have always flourished more freely ; and the Buddhist monastic 
system is not only far older than that of Christendom, but also 
proportionately more extensive.- In early Judaism, chastity 
was indeed enjoined upon the. priests at certain solemn seasons ; 
but there was no attempt to enforce celibacy upon the sacerdotal 
caste. On the contrarj’, all priests were the sons of priests, 
and the case of Elizabeth shows that here, as throughout the 
Jewish people, barrenness was considered a disgrace. But 
Alexander’s conquests brought the Jews into contact with 
Hindu and Greek mysticism; and this probably explains the 
growth of the ascetic Essenes some two centuries before the 
Christian era. The adherents of this sect, unlike the Pharisees 
and Sadducees, were never denounced by Christ, who seems on 
the contrary to have had real sympathy with the voluntary 
celibacy of an exceptional few (Matt. x. 12). St Paul’s utterances 
on this subject, though they go somewhat further, amount only 
to the assertion that a struggling missionary body will find more 
freedom in its work in the absence of wives and children. At 
the same time, St Paul claimed emphatically for himself and the 
other apostles the right of leading about a wife; and he names 

* W. Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman Antiquities (3rd ed.), vol. ii. 
p. 44. 

* " In the 14th century, the city of Ilclii, in Chinese Tartary. pos¬ 
sessed 14 monasteries, averaging 3000 devotees in each; while in 
Tibet, at the present time, there are in the vicinity of Lhassa 12 
great monasteries, containing a population of 18.500 lamas. In 
Ladak the proportion of lamtis to the laity is as i to 13, in Spili 
1 to 7, and in Burmah 1 to 30 " (Lea i. 103). 
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among the qualifications for a bishop, an elder and a deacon, 
that he should be “the husband of one wife.” Indeed it was 
freely admitted by the most learned men of the middle ages and 
Renaissance that celibacy had been no rule of the apostolic 
church ; and, though writers of ability have attempted to main¬ 
tain the rantrary even in modem times, their contentions are 
unhesitatingly rejected by the latest Roman Githolic authority.® 

The gradual growth of clerical celibacy, first as a custom and 
then as a rule of discipline, can be traced clearly enough even 
through the scanty records of the first few centuries. The most 
ascetic Christians began to question the legality of second 
marriages on the part of either sex, as even paganism had often 
reprobated second marriages of women. Though these extremists 
were presently branded as heretics for their eccentric ultra¬ 
ascetic tenets (Montanists, Cathari), yet as early as Tertullian’s 
time (f. A.r>. 220) the right of .second marriages was theoretically 
denied to the priesthood. 'I’his was logically followed by a 
revival of the old Levitical rule which required that priests should 
marry none but virgins (Lev. xxi. 7,13). Both these rules, how¬ 
ever, proved difficult of enforcement and seem to have rested only 
on a vague ba.sis of public opinion ; twice-married men (digami) 
were admitted to the priesthood by Pope Calixtus I. (219-222), 
and even as late as the beginning of the 5th century we find 
husbands of widows consecrated to the episcopate. The so- 
called Apostolical Constitutions and Canons, the latter of which 
were compiled in the 4th century, give us the first clear and 
fairly general rules on the subject. Here we find “ bishops and 
priests allowed to retain the wives whom they may have had 
before ordination, but not to marry in orders; the lower grades, 
deacons, subdeacons, fire., allowed to marry after entering the 
church; but all were to be husbands of but one wife, who must be 
neither a widow, a divorced woman nor a concubine ” (Lea i. 28). 
Many causes, however, were already at work to carry public 
feeling beyond this stage. Quite apart from the few enthusiasts 
who would have given a literal interpretation to the text in Matt, 
xix. 12, vows of virginity became more and more frequent as the 
virtue itself was lauded by ecclesiastical writers in language 
of increasing fervour. These vows were at first purely voluntary 
and temporary ; but public opinion naturally grew less and 
less tolerant of those who, having once formed and published 
so solemn a resolution, broke it afterwards. Again, not only was 
the church doctrine itself more or less consciously influenced by 
the Manichaean tenet of the diabolical origin of all matter, includ¬ 
ing the human body, but churchmen were also naturally tempted 
to compete in asceticism with the many heretics who held this 
tenet, and whose abstinence brought them so much popular 
consideration. Moreover, in proportion as the clergy, no longer 
mere ringleaders of a despised and persecuted sect, became 
beneficiaries and administrators of rich endowments—and this 
at a time when the external safeguards against embezzlement 
were comparatively weak—a strong feeling grew up among the 
laity that church revenues should not go to support the priest’s 
family.'' La-stly, such partial attempts as we have already 
described to enforce upon the clergy a special rule of continence, 
by their very failure, suggested more heroic measures. Therefore, 
side by side with the evidence for diflicult enforcement of the 
old rules, we find an equally constant series of*new and more 
stringent enactments. 

The first church council which definitely forbade marriage 
to the higher clergy was the local Spanish synod of Elvira 
(a.d. 305). A similar interpretation has sometimes been claimed 
for the third canon of that general council of Nicaea to which we 

“ 1 Cor. vii. 25 so., ix. 5 ; i Tim. iii. 2, 11, 12 ; Titus i. 6; E. 
Vacandard in Diet, de Thiol. Cath., s.v. “ Celibnt.” 

‘ This was a natural argument for the defenders of clerical celibacy 
even in far later times. St Bonaventura (d. 1274) puts this very 
strongly: “ For if archbishops and bishops now had children, they 
would rob and plunder all the goods of the Church so that little or 
nothing would be left for the poor. For since they now heap up 
wealth and enrich nephews removed from them by almost incal- 
cnlable degrees of affinity, what would tiicy do if they had legi¬ 
timate children ? . . . Therefore the Holy Ghost in His providence 
hath removed this stumbling-block,” &c. Ac. (In Sent. lib. iv. 
dist. xxxvii. art. i. quacst. 3). 
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owe the Nicene creed (325), but this is now abandoned by the 
best authorities on all sides. There can be no doubt, however, 
tliat the 4th century opened a wide breach in this respect between 
the Eastern and Western churches. The modern Greek custom 
is “ (a) that most candidates for Holy Orders are dismissed from 
the episcopal seminaries shortly before being ordained deacons, 
in order that they may marry (their partners being in fact 
mostly daughters of clergymen), and after their marriage, 
return to the seminaries in order to take the higher orders; (b) 
that, as priests, they still continue the marriages thus contracted, 
but may not remarry on the death of their wife ; and (c) that the 
Greek bishops, who may not continue their married life, are com¬ 
monly not chosen out of the ranks of the married secular clergy, 
but from among the monks.” ^ 'I'he ICastcrn Church, thereforc,stiU 
adheres fairly closely to the rules laid down by the Apostolical 
('anons in the 4th century. In the West, however, a decisive 
forward step was taken by Popes Damasus and Siricius during 
the last quarter of that century. 'I'he famous decretal of Siricius 
(385) not only enjoined strict celibacy on bishops, priests and 
deacons, but insisted on the instant separation of those who had 
already married, and prescribed the punishment of expulsion 
for disobedience (Siric. Ef>. i. c. 7 ; Migne, P.L. xiii. col. 1138). 
Although we find Siricius a year later writing to the African 
Church on this same subject in tones rather of persmision than 
of command, yet the bcgiiming of compulsory sacerdotal 
celibacy in the Western Church may be conveniently dated 
from his decretal of a.d. 385. Leo the Great (d. 4(11) and 
Gregory the Great (d. 604) further extended the rule of celibacy 
to subdeacons. 

For the next three or four centuries there is little to note but 
the continual evidence of open or secret resistance to these 
decrees, and the parallel frequency and stringency of ecclesi¬ 
astical legislation, which by its very monotony bears witne.ss 
to its own want of succc,ss. At least seven episcopal constitutions 
of the 8th and qth centuries forbade the priest to have even his 
mother or his sister in the house.- Nor did the only difliculty 
lie in such secret breaches of the law ; in many districts the 
priesthood tended to become a mere hereditary caste, to the dis¬ 
advantage of church and state alike. In northern and southern 
Italy public clerical marriages were extremely frequent, wlicthcr 
with or without regular forms.” The see of Rouen was held for 
more than a century (941-1054) by three successive bishops who 
were family men and two of whom were openly married.” In 
England St .Swithun (d. 862) was married, though very likely by 
special papal dispensation ; and the married clergy were appar¬ 
ently predominant in Alfred’s time. In spite of Dunstan’s 
reforms at the end of the 10th century, the Nonnan Lanfranc 
found so many wedded priests that he dared not decree their 
.separation ; and when his .successor St Anselm attempted to go 
further, this seemed a perilous novelty even to so distinguished 
an ecclesiastic as Henry of Huntingdon, who wrote: “About 
Michaelmas of this same year (1102) Archbishop Anselm held a 
council in London, wherein he forbade wives to the English 
priesthood, heretofore not forbidden; which seemed to some a 
matter of great purity, but to others a perilous thing, lest the 
clergy, in striving after a purity too great for human strength, 
should fall intft horrible impurity, to the extreme dishonour of 
the Christian name ” (lib. vii. ; Migne, P.L. cxcv. col. 944). 
Yet this was at a time when the decisive and continued action of 
two great popes ought to have left no possible doubt as to the 
law of the church. 

The growing tendency of the clergy to look upon their endow- 

* Hefeli’. Beilrdf’e tur Kirchengesch. u.s.w. 1 . 139. 

” See the quotations in Ixia i. jjo. These prulubitions wore re¬ 
newed in the I3tli and 14th centuries {ibid. i. 410). 

” Ratherius. Uineratium, c. 5 (Migne. P.L. cxxxvi. pol. 585). 
Gulielinus Apulus writes of southern Italy in 1059: “ In these parts 
priests, deacons and tli« whole clergy were pubhely married ” 
(/>» Narmanti. lib. ii.). 

* Dam Pommeraye, S. Kolomag. lied. Concilia, pp. 56. 63; cf. 
similar instances on p. 315 of Dr A. Dresdner's bmUnr- und iitten- 
geerkichu d. italievischen Geistlichkeit im jo. und ii. Jkdt. (Breslau, 
1890). 


ments as hereditary fiefs, their consequent worldliness and (it 
must be added) their vices, aroused the indignation of two 
very remarkable men in the latter half of the nth century. 
.St Pietro Damiani (988-1072) was a scholar, hermit and re¬ 
former, who did more perhaps than any one else to combat the 
open marriages of the clergy. He complained tliat exhortation 
was wasted even on the bishops, “ because they despair of 
attaining to the pinnacle of chastity, and have no fear of con¬ 
demnation in open synod for the vice of lechery. ... If this evil 
were secret [he add.sj, it might perhaps Ire borne.” ” His Liber 
Gomorrkianus, addressed to and approved by St Leo IX., is 
sufficient in itself to explain the vehemence of his crusade, 
though it cmpliasizes even more strongly the impoliey of pro¬ 
ceeding more severely against the open marriages of the clergy 
than against concubiniige and other less public vices.” Hatniani 
found a powerful ally in the equally a.scetic but far nrore im¬ 
perious and statesmanlike Hildebrand, afterwards Pope Gregory 
VII. Under the in(liieticc of tliese two men, five successive 
popes lx;tween 1045 attempted a mdicai reform ; 

and when, in ihis lauer year, Hildelrrand himself became pope, 
he took measures so stringent that he has sometimes been 
erroneously represented not merely as the most uncompromising 
champion, hut actually us the author of the strict rule of celibacy- 
for all clerics in sacred orders. His mind, strongly imbued wit It 
the theocratic ideal,saw more clearly tlwn any other the enormous 
increase of influence which would accrue to a strictly celibate 
hixly of clergy, separated by tbeir very ordination from the 
strongest earthly tics ; and no statesman hits ever pursued with 
greater energy and resolution a plan once formulated. In order 
to break down the desperate, and in many places organized, 
resistance of the cletgy, he did not shrink from the perilous 
course, so contrary to his general policy, of sulijecting them to 
the judgment of the laity. Not only were concubinary priest.s— 
a term which was now- made to include also tho.so who hud 
openly married—forladdcn to serve at Ute altar and threatened 
with actual deposition in cases of contumacy, but the ktity were 
warned against attending mass said by “ any priest certainly 
known to keep a concubine or suhintroduda." ' 

But these heroic measures soon caused serious embarrassment. 
If tlie laity were to stand aloof from all incontinent priests, 
while (as the most orthodox churchmen constontly complained) 
many priests were still incontinent, then this could only result in 
estranging large bodies of the laity from the sacraments of tlie 
church. It bceaiTie ne.ee,s,sary, therefore, to soften a policv 
which to the lay mfnd might imply that the virtue of a sacrament 
was weakened by the vices of its ministers j and, whereas Peter 
Lomlrard (d. 1160) concludes that no excommunicated priest 
can effect transubstantiation, St Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274) 
.agrees with all the later Schoolmen in granting him tliat power, 
though to the peril of his own soul.” For, by the last (juarter of 
the 13th eentury, the struggle had entered upon a new phase. 
'Hie severest measures had been tried, especially against the 
priests’ unhappy partners. As early as the council of Augsburg 
(052) these were condemned to be scourged, while Leo II. and 
Urban II., at the councils of Rome and Amalfi (1051, 1089), 

® Opusc. xvii. pnu'f. Tlie saint's evitlence is c.'irefully weighed 
by Dresdner (/.c.), esiiccially on pp, 309 ff. and 321 tl. 

“ Even Pope Innocent III. was compelled to decide tliat priests 
who had kept two or more concubines, successively or .simultaneou.sly, 
did not thereby incur the disabilities which attended digauiisU ; 
or, in other words, that a layman wlio had contracted two lawful 
marriages and then jirocoudod to ordination on the death of his 
second wife, could w absolved only by the pope ; whereas the 
concubinary priest, "as a man branded with simple fornication,” 
might receive a valid dispensation from his own bishop (Letter to 
archliishop of I.und in 1212. liegest. lib. xvi. ep. 118; Migne, 
P.L, eexvi. col. 914). As the great canonist Gratian remarked on 
a similar decretal of Pope Peiagius, “ Here Is a case where lecliery lias 
more rights at law than lias cliastity ’’ (Decret, p. i. dist. xxxiv, 
c. vii. note a). 

’ The actpal originator of this policy was Nicholas II., proliably 
at Hildebrand's suggestion *, but the decree remained practically 
a dead letter until Gregory's acces.sion. 

• Peter Lomliard, Stnteni. lib. iv. dist. 13 ; Aquinas, Summa 
Theol. pars iii. Q. Ixxxiii. art. 7, 9. 
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adjudged them to actual slavery.* Such enactments naturally 
defeated their own purpose. More was done by the gentler 
missionary zeal of the Franciscans and Dominicans m the early 
13th century ; but St Thomas Aquinas trad seen half a century 
of that reform and liad recognized its limitations ; he therefore 
attenuated as much as possible the decree of Nicholas 11 . His 
contemporary St Bonaventura complained publicly that he 
himself and his fellow-friars were often compelled to hold their 
tongues about the evil clergy ; partly because, even if one were 
expelled, another equally worthless would probably take his 
place, but “ perhaps principally lest, if the people altogether lost 
faith in the clergy, heretics should arise and draw the people to 
themselves as sheep that have no shepherd, and make heretics of 
them, boasting that, as it were by our own testimony, the clergy 
were so vile that none need obey them or care for their teaching.” - 
In other jmssages of his works St Bonaventura tells us plainly 
how little had as yet l)eon gained by suppressing clerical 
marriages ; and the evidence of orthodox and distinguished 
churchmen for the next three centuries is equally decisive. 
Alvarez I’elayo, a Spanish bishop .and papal penitentiary, wrote 
in 1332, “ The clergy sin commonly in the,se following ways . . . 
fourthly, in that they live very incontinently, and would that 
they had never promised continence ! especially in Spain and 
southern Italy, in which provinces the sons of the laity are 
scarcely more numerous than those of the clergy.” Cardinal 
Pierre d’Ailly pleaded before the council of Constance in 1415 
for the refonn of “ that most scandalous custom, or rather abuse, 
whereby many | clergy] fear not to keep concubines in public.” ® 

Meanwhile, as has been said above, the. custom of open 
marriage among clergy in holv orders (priests, deacons and 
sulxlca< ons) was gradually stanifwd out. A series of synods, 
from the early 12th century onwards, declared such marriages 
to be not only unlawful, but null and void in them,selves. Yet 
I he custom lingered sporadically in Germany and England until 
the last few years of the 13th century, though it seems to have 
died out earlier in I'Yance and Italy. There was also a short¬ 
lived attempt to declare tluit even a clerk in lower orders should 
lose his clerical privileges on his marriage ; but Boniface \TII. 
in 1300 definitely permitted such marriages under the already- 
quoted conditions of the Apostolic Canons; in these cases, 
however, a bishop’s licence was required to enable the elerie 
to officiate in church, and the episcopal registers show that the 
diocesans freqtiently insisted on the cclibaty of parish-clerks. 
As the middle ages drew to a close, earnest churchmen were 
comjiellcd to ask themselves whether it would not be better to 
let the priests marry than to continue a sy.stem under which 
concubinage was even licensed in some districts.^ Serious pro¬ 
posals were made to reintroduce clerical marriage at the great 

' T..-il)lic-Mansi. Coiiriliii, vol. xix. col. yyti and x.x. col. 724. Dr I.ea 
is probably right in suggesting that it was a confused recollection of 
these decree.s which prompted one of Cranmer's judges to assure 
him that “ his children were bondmen to the see of Canterbury.” 
Strype, Memorials of Cranmer, bk. iii. c. 28 (ed. 1812, vol. i. p. fioj). 

“ Bonaventura. Libell, Apologel. qiiaest. i.; cf. his parallel treatise 
Qiiare Fratres Minorrs prafditenl. The first visitation of tiis friend 
Olio Rigaldi, arcfibishop of Rouen, shows that alxnit 15% of the 
jiansh clergy in that diocese were notorioinsly incontinent (Regestrum 
Visitationum, ed. Boimiu, Rouen. 1852. pp. 17 fl.). Vacandard 
(he. cit. p. 2087) appeals rather misleadingly to this record as proving 
tlie progro.ss made during the half-ceutuiy before Odo's time. It 
is proliable that there were many more offenders than these ij % 
known to the archbishop. 

Alvarus Peiagius, IJe PlanoHt F.eclesiae. ed. 1517, f. 131a, col. a ; 
cf. f. 102b, col. 2 ; Hermann von der llardt, Constantiensis Concilii, 
&c. vol. i. pars. viii. cot. 428. 

‘ This more or less regular safe of licences by bishops and arch¬ 
deacons flourished from the days of Gregory VII. to the lOtli century ; 
see index to Lea. s.v. “ Licence.s." Dr I-ea has, however, omitted 
the most striking authority of all, Gascoigne, the most distinguished 
Oxford chancellor of his day, writing about 1450 of John de la Bere, 
then bishop of St David’s, says that he had refused to separate the 
clergy of his diocese from their concubines, giving publicly as his 
reason, “ for then I your bisliop should lose the 400 marks which I 
receive yearly in my diocese for the priests’ lemaus ” (Gascoigne, 
Lih. Ver. ed. Rogers, p. 36). Even Sir TOomas More, in his polemic 
against the Reformers, admitted that this concubinage was too often 
tolerated in Wales (Englisk Works, ed. 1557, p. 231, cf. 619). 


reforming councils of Constance (1415) and Basel (1432); but 
the overwhelming majority of orthodox churchmen were un¬ 
willing to abandon a rule for which the saints had fought during 
so many centuries, and to which many of them probably attri¬ 
buted an apostolic origin.'* This conservative attitude was 
inevitably strengthened by the attacks first of Lollard and then 
of Lutheran heretics; and Sir Thomas More was driven to 
declare, in answer to Tyndule, that the marriage of priests, 
being essentially null and void, “ defileth the priest more than 
double or treble whoredom.” It is well known that this became 
one of the most violently disputed questions at the Reformation, 
and that for eight years it was felony in England to defend 
.sacerdotal marriage a.s permissible by the law of God (Statute 
of the Six Articles, 31 Hen. VIII. c. 14). The diversity of practice 
on this point drew one of the sharpest lines between reformers 
and orthodox, until the disorders introduced by these religious 
wars tempted the latter to imitate in considerable numbers the 
licence of their rii als.* This moved the emperor Charles V. to 
obtain from Paul III. dispensations for married priests in his 
dominions ; and his succeii.sor Ferdinand, with the equally 
Catholic sovereigns of France, Bavaria and 1 ‘oland, pleaded 
strongly at the council of Trent (154,^) for permissive marriage. 
The council, after some hesitation, took the contrary course, 
and in the <)th canon of its 24th se.ssion it erected sacerdotal 
celibacy practically, if not formally, into an article of faith. 
In spite of this, the emperor Joseph 11 . reopened the question 
in 1783. Tn F’rance the revolutionary constitution of 1791 
abolished all restrictions on marriage, and during the Terror 
celibacy often exposed a priest to suspicion as an enemy to the 
Republic : but the better part of the clergv steadily resisted 
this innovation, and it is estimated that only ulxtut 2 % were 
married. 'J’he Old Catholics adopted the principle of sacerdotal 
marriage in 1875. 

The working of the system in modem times is perhaps too 
controversial a question to be discussed here ; but one or two 
points may be noted on which all fairly well informed writers 
would probably agree. It can scarcely be denied that the Roman 
Catholic clergy have always owed much of their influence to 
their celiliucy, and that in many cases this influence has been 
most justly earned by the celibate’s devotion to an unworldly 
ideal. Again, the most adverse critics would admit that much 
was done by the Counter-Reformation, and that modem ecclesi¬ 
astical discipline on this point is considerably superior to that 
of the middle ages ; while, on the other hand, many authorities 
of undoubted orthodoxy are ready to confess that if is not free 
from serious risks even in these days of easy publicity and 
stringent civil discipline.* Lastly, statistical research has 
shown that the children of the married British clergy have been 
distinguished far beyond their mere numerical proportion.“ 

AuTHOutTIES.— Henry CIktHos Lea. History of Sacerdotal Celibacy 
(3rd ed., 1007, 2 vob.l, is by far the lullest and Ix'st work on this 
subject, though a good deal of important matter omitted by I >r Lea 
may be found in i>ie Fiiifiihrung der erimmgenen Ehehmgheit by 
the brotliers Johann Anton and Augustin Theincr, which was put 
on the Roman Index, though Augustin afterwards became archivist 
at the Vatican (. 41 tcnburg, 1828, 2 vols.). The history of monastic 
celiliacy has not yet Ixien fully treated anywhere ; the most im¬ 
portant evidence of tliv episco)ml registers is either still in MS. or 
lias been published only in comporadvely recent years. The most 
learned work on clerical celibacy from the strictly conservative point 
of view is that of Francesco Antonio Zaccaria, Storia Pnlemica del 
lelibato saero (Rome. 1774); but many of his most important 


*' One of Dr Leu's few serfuus mistakes is bis acceptance of the 
spurious paniphtet in favour of priestly marriage which was attributed 
in the nth century to St Ulrich of Augsburg (i. 171). 

• Janssen, Gesch. d, detuschen Volhes, 13th ed., voL viii. pp. 423, 
4. 9 ; 434 : Lea, ii. 195. 204 < 1 . 

• Lea (ii. 339 fit.) gives a long series of quotations to this effect from 
church synods and orthodox disciplinary writers of modem times. 

• Havelock Ellis. A Study of British Genius (Lom^h, T904, p. 80). 
“ Even if we compare the chnrch with the Other professions with 
which it is most usually classed, we find that the eminent children 
of the clergy considerably outnumber those of lawyers, doctors 
and army officers put together." Mr EHis points out, however, that 
" the clerical profession . . . also produces more idiots than any other 
class," 
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conclasions are sot aside by the abbe E. Vacandard in his contribu¬ 
tion to the Dictionnaire dt thiologie calholique (vol. ii. art. “ Celibat 
ecclesiastique "). (G. G. Co.) 

CELL (from Lat. cella, probably from an Indo-European kal 
—seen in Lat. celare, to hide ; another suggestion connects the 
word with Lat. ctra, wax, taking the original meaning to refer 
to the honeycomb), in its earliest application a small detached 
room in a building, particularly a small monastic house (sec 
Abbey), generally in the country, belonging to large conventual 
buildings, and intended for change of air for the monks, as well 
as places to reside in to look after the lands, vassals, &c. Thus 
Tynemouth was a cell to St Albans ; Ashwell, Herts, to West¬ 
minster Abbey. The term was also used of the small sleeping 
apartments of the monks, or a small apartment used by the 
anchorite or hermit. This use still survives in the application to 
the small separate chambers in a prison (q.v.) in which prisoners 
are confined. The word is applied to various small compartments 
which build up a compound structure such a.s a honeycomli, 
to the minute compartments in a tissue, &c. More particularly 
the word is used, in electrical science, of the single constituent 
compartments of a voltaic battery (q.v.), and in biology of the 
living units of protoplasm of which plants and animals are 
composed (sec Cytology). 

CELLA, in architecture, the Latin name for the sanctuary of 
a Roman temple, corresponding with the naos of the (ireek 
temple. In the Etruscan temples, according to Vitruvius, there 
were three ccllas, side by side ; and in the temple of Venus 
built by Hadrian at Rome there were two cellas, both enclosed, 
however, in a single peristyle. 

CELLARET (i.e. little cellar), strictly that portion of a 
sideboard which is used for holding bottles and decanters, so 
called from a cellar (which in general may be any underground 
unlighted apartment) being commonly used for keeping wine. 
Sometimes it is a drawer, divided into compartments lined with 
zinc, and sometimes a cupboard, but still an integral part of 
the sideboard. In the latter part of the i8th century, when the 
sideboard was in proce.ss of evolution from a side-table with 
drawers into the large and important piece of furniture which 
it eventually became, the cellaret was a detached receptacle. It 
was most commonly of mahogany or rosewood, many-sided or 
even octagonal, and occasionally oval, bound with broad bands 
of brass and lined with zinc partitions to hold the ice for cooling 
wine. Sometimes a tap was fixed in the lower part for drawing off 
the water from the melted ice. Cellarets were usually placed 
under the sideboard, and were, as a rule, handsome and well- 
proportioned ; but as the artistic impulse which created the 
great 18th-century English school of furniture died away, 
their form grew debased, and under the influence of the English 
Empire fashion, which drew its inspiration from a bastard 
classicism, they assumed the shape of sarcophagi incongruously 
mounted with lions' heads and claw-feet. Hcpplewhite cidled 
them “gardes du vin ’’; they are now nearly always known as 
“ wine-coolers.” 

CELLE, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Hanover, on the left bank of the navigable Aller, near its junction 
with the Fuse and the Lachte, 23 m. N.E. of Hanover, on the 
main Lehrte-IIamburg railway. Pop. (1905) 21,400. The town 
has a Roman Catholic and five Protestant churches, among the 
latter the town-church with the burial vault of the dukes of 
Liineburg-Celle. Here rest the remains of Sophia Dorothea, 
wife of the elector George of Hanover, afterwards George 1 . of 
England, and those of Caroline Matilda, the divorced wife of 
Christian VH. of Denmark and sister of George III. of England, 
who resided here from 1772 until her death in 1775. Tit® most 
interesting building in Celle is the formei ducal palace, begun 
in 1485 in Late Gothic style, but with extensive Renaissance 
additions of the close of the 17th century. The building of the 
court of appeal (Oberlandesgericht), with a valuable library of 
60,000 volumes and many MSS., including a priceless copy of 
the Sachsenspiegel, the museum and the hall of the estates 
(Landschaftshaus) are al.so worthy of notice. There are manu¬ 
factures of woollen yam, tobacco, biscuits, umbrellas and printers’ 


ink, and a lively trade is carried on in wax, honey, wool and 
timber. Celle is the seat of the court of appeal from the superior 
courts of Aurich, Detmold, Gottingen, Hanover, Hildesheim, 
Liineburg, Usnabruck, Stadc and Verden. Founded in' 1292, 
the town was the residence of the dukes of Liineburg-Celle, 
a cadet branch of the ducal house of Brunswick, from the 14th 
century until 1705. 

See Delinmg, GeschiclUe det Stadl Celle (Celle, iSgi). 

CELLIER, ALFRED (1844-1891), English musical composer, 
was bom at Hackney on the ist of December 1844. From 1855 
to i860 he was a chorister at the Cliapel Royal, St James’s, 
under the Rev. Thomas Helmore, where Arthur Sullivan was 
one of his youthful colleagues. His first appointment was that 
of organist at All Saints’ church, Blackheath (1862). In 1866 
be succeeded Dr Cliipp as director of the Ulster Hall concerts, 
Belfast, at the same time acting as conductor of the Belfast 
Philharmonic Society. In 1868 he returned to London as 
organist of St Alban's, Holliorn. From 1871 to 1875 he was 
conductor at the Prince’s theatre, Manchester ; and from 1877 
to 1879 at various London theatres. During this period he com¬ 
posed many comic operas and operettas, of which the most 
successful was The Sultan of Mocha, which was produced at 
Manchester in 1874, in London at the St James’s theatre in 
1876, and revived at the Strand theatre in 1887. In 1880 Cellier 
visited America, producing a musical version of l.ongfcllow's 
Masque of Pandora at Boston (1S81). In 1883 his setting of 
Gray’s Klcgy in the form of a cantata was produced at the Leeds 
Festival. In 1886 he won the great success of his life in Dorothy, 
a comic opera written to a librelto by B. C. Stephenson, wlii' h 
was produced at the Gaiety theatre on the 25th of Septeinber 
1886, and, transferred first to the Prince of Wales theatre and 
subseciuenlly to the Lyric theatre, ran until April 1889. Dons 
(1889), and The Mountebanks, which was produced in January 
1892, a few days after the composer’s death, were less successful. 
Cellier owed much to the influence of Sir Arthur Sulliian. lie 
had little of the latter’s humour and vivacity, but he was a fertile 
melodist, and his writing is invariably distinguished by elegance 
and refinement. He died in London on the 28th of December 
1891. 

CELLINI, BENVENUTO (1500-1571), Italian artist, metal 
worker and sculptor, was born in Florence, where his family, 
originally landowners in the Val d' Ambra, had for three genera¬ 
tions been settled. His father, Giovanni Cellini, was a musician 
and artificer of musical instruments ; he married Maria l.isabctta 
Granacci, and eighteen years claiised before they had any 
progeny. Benvenuto (meaning " Welcome ”) was the third 
child. The father destined him for the same profc.ssion as 
himself, and endeavoured to thwart his inclination for design 
and metal work. When he had reached the age of fifteen his 
youtliful predilection had become too strong to be resisted, 
and his father reluctantly gave consent to his being apprenticed 
to a goldsmith, Antonio di Sandro, named Marcone. He had 
already attracted some notice in his native place, when, being 
implicated in a fray with some of his companions, he was banishe d 
for six months to Siena, where he worked for Francesco Gastoro, 
a goldsmith ; from thence he removed to Bologna, whore he 
became a more accomplished flute-player and made progress in 
the goldsmith’s art. After visiting Pisa, and after twice resettling 
for a while in Florence (where he was visited by the sculptor 
Torrigiano, who unsuccessfully suggested his accompanying 
him to England), he decamped to Rome, aged nineteen. His 
first attempt at his craft here was a silver casket, followed by 
some silver candlesticks, and later by a vase for tlie bishop of 
Salamanca, which introduced him to the favourable notice of 
Pope Clement Vll.; likewise at a later date one of his celebrated 
works, the gold medallion of “ Leda and the Swan,”—the head 
and torso of Leda cut in hard stone—executed for Gonfaloniere 
Gabbriello Cesarino, which is now in the Vienna museum ; he 
also reverted to mu.sic, practised flute-playing, and was appointed 
one of the pope’s court-musicians. In the attack upon Rome by 
the constable de Bourbon, which occurred immediately after, in 
1527, the bravery and address of Cellini proved of signal service 
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to the pontiff ; if we may believe his own accounts, his was the 
veiy hand which shot the Bourbon dead, and he afterwards killed 
Philibert, prince of Orange. His exploits paved the way for a 
reconciliation with the Florentine magistrates, and his return 
shortly after to his native place. Here he assiduously devoted 
himself to the execution of medals, the most famous of which 
(executed a short while later) arc “ Hercules and the Nemean 
Lion,” in gold repoussi work, and “ Atlas supporting the Sphere,” 
in chascfl gold, the latter eventually falling into the possession of 
]-'rancis I. From Florence he went to the court of the duke of 
Mantua, and thence again to Morence and to Rome, where he 
was employed not only in the working of jewelry, but also in 
the execution of dies for private medals and for the papal mint. 
Here in 1529 he avenged a brother’s death bv .slaying the slayer ; 
and shortly afterwards had to flee to Naples to shelter himself 
from the consequences of an affray with a notary, Ser Benedetto, 
whom he wounded. Through the influence of several of the 
cardinals he obtained a pardon; and on the elevation of Paul 
III. to the pontifical throne he was reinstated in his former 
po.sition of favour, notwithstanding a fresh homicide of a gold¬ 
smith which he had committed more by accident than of malice 
prepense in the interregnum. Once more the plots of Pierluigi 
Farnese, a natural son of Paul HI., led to his retreat from Rome 
to Florence and Venice, and once more he was restored with 
greater honour than before. On returning from a visit to the 
court of Francis I., being now aged thirty-seven, he was im¬ 
prisoned on a charge (apparently false) of having embezzled 
during the war the gems of the pontifical tiara; he remained 
some while confined in the castle of Sant’ Angelo, escaped, was 
recaptured, and treated with great severity, and was in daily 
expectation of death on the scaffold. At last, however, he was 
released at the intercession of Pierluigi’s wife, and more especi¬ 
ally of the Cardinal d’ Este of Ferrara, to whom he presented a 
splendid cup. For a while after this he worked at the court of 
Francis I. at Fontainebleau and in Paris ; but he considered the 
duchessc d’lCtampes to be set against him, and the intrigues of 
the king’s favourites, whom he would not stoop to conciliate 
and could not venture to .silence by the sword, as he had silenced 
his enemies in Rome, led him, after about five years of laborious 
and sumptuous work, and of continually-recurring jealousies and 
violences, to retire in 1545 in disgust to I'lorence, where he 
employed his time in works of art, and exasperated his temper 
in rivalries with the uneasy-natured sculptor Baccio Bandinelli. 
The first collision between the two had occurred several years 
before when Pope Clement VII. commissioned Cellini to mint 
his coinage. Now, in an altercation before Duke Cosimo, 
Bandinelli insultingly stigmatized Benvenuto as guilty of gro.ss 
immorality ; in his autobiography Cellini rather repels than 
denies the charge, but he certainly repels it with demonstrative 
and grotesque vivacity. Two somewhat similar charges had 
been made ere this: one in Paris, which he braved out in court 
—the other, in Florence, was a mere private quarrel, and perhaps 
undesen'ing of attention. During the war w'ith Siena Cellini 
was appointed to strengthen the defences of his native city, 
and, though rather shabbily treated by his ducal patrons, he 
continued to gain the admiration of his fellow-citizens by the 
magnificent works which he produced. He died in Florence in 
1571, unmarried, and leaving no posterity, and was buried with 
great pomp in the church of the Annunziata. lie had supported 
in I'lorence a widowed sister and her six daughters. 

Besides the works in gold and silver which have been adverted 
to, Cellini executed several pieces of sculpture on a grander scale. 
The most distinguished of these is the bronze group of “ Perseus 
holding the head of Medusa,” a work (first suggested by Duke 
Cosimo de’ Medici) now in the Loggia dei Lanzi at Florence, full 
of the fire of genius and the grandeur of a terrible beauty, one 
of the most typical and unforgettable monuments of the Italian 
Renaissance. The casting of this great work gave Cellini the 
utmost trouble and anxiety ; and its completion was hailed with 
rapturous homage from all parts of Italy. The original relief 
from the foot of the pedestal—Perseus and Andromeda—is in 
the Bargello, and replaced by a cast. 
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Not less characteristic of its splendidly gifted and barbarically 
untameable author are the autobiographical memoirs which he 
composed, beginning them in Florence in 1558,—a production 
of the utmost energy, directness and racy animation, setting forth 
one of the most singular careers in all the annals of fine art. 
His amours and hatreds, his passions and delights, his love of 
the sumptuous and the exquisite in art, his self-applause and self- 
assertion, running now and again into extravagances which it is 
impossible to credit, and difficult to set down as strictly conscious 
falsehoods, make this one of the most singular and fascinating 
books in existence. Here we read, not only of the strange and 
varied adventures of which we have presented a hasty sketch, 
but of the devout complacency with which Cellini could con¬ 
template a satisfactorily achieved homicide; of the legion of 
devils which he and a conjuror evoked in the Colosseum, after one 
of his not innumerous mistresses had been spirited away from 
him by her mother; of the marvellous halo of light which he 
found surrounding his head at dawn and twilight after his Roman 
imprisonment, and his supernatural visions and angelic protection 
during that adversity ; and of his being poisoned on two several 
occasions. If he is unmeasured in abusing some people, he is 
also unlimited in praising others. The autobiography has been 
translated into English by Thomas Roscoe, by J. A. Symonds, 
and by A. Macdonald. Cellini also wrote treatises on the gold¬ 
smith’s art, on sculpture, and on design (translated by C. R. 
Ashbee, 1899). 

Among his works of art not already mentioned, many of which 
have perished, were a colossal Mars for a fountain at Fontaine¬ 
bleau and the bronzes of the doorway, coins for the Papal and 
Florentine states, a Jupiter in silver of life size, and a bronze 
bust of Bindo Altoviti. The works of decorative art are, speaking 
broadly, rather florid than chastened in style. 

In addition to the bronze statue of Perseus and the medallions 
already referred to, the works of art in existence to-day executed 
by him are the celebrated silver salt-cellar of Francis I. at Vienna; 
a medallion of Clement VI 1 . in commemoration of the peace 
between the Christian princes, 1530, with a bust of the pope on 
the reverse and a figure of Peace setting fire to a heap of arms 
in front of the temple of Janus, signed with the artist’s name ; 
a medal of Francis I, with his portrait, also signed ; and a medal 
of Cardinal Pietro Bembo. Cellini, while employed at the papal 
mint at Rome during the papacy of Clement VII. and later of 
Paul HI., executed the dies of several coins and medals, some 
of which still survive at this now defunct mint. He was also 
in the service of Alessandro de’ Medici, first duke of Florence, 
for whom he executed in 1535 a forty-soldi piece with a bust 
of the duke on one side and standing figures of the saints Cosmo 
and Damian on the other. Some connoisseurs attribute to his 
hand several plaques, “ Jupiter crushing the Giants,” “ Fight 
between Perseus and Phinaeus,” a Dog, &c. 

The important works which have perished include the uncom¬ 
pleted chalice intended for Clement VII.; a gold cover for a 
prayer-book as a gift from Pope Paul III. to Charles V.,—both 
described at length in his autobiography ; large silver statues of 
Jupiter, Vulcan and Mars, wrought for Francis I. during his 
sojourn in Paris ; a bust of Julius Caesar; and a silver cup for 
the cardinal of Ferrara. The magnificent gold “ button,” or 
moree, made by Cellini for the cope of Dement VII., the com¬ 
petition for which is so graphically described in his autobiography, 
appears to have been sacrificed by Pius VL, with many other 
priceless specimens of the goldsmith’s art, in furnishing the 
indemnity of 30,000,000 francs demanded by Napoleon at the 
conclusion of the campaign against the States of the Church in 
1797. According to the terms of the treaty, the pope was per¬ 
mitted to pay a third of that sum in plate and jewels. Fortunately 
there are in the print room of the British Museum three water¬ 
colour drawings of this splendid morse by F. Bertoli, done at the 
instance of an Englishman named Talman in the first half of the 
i8th century. The obverse and reverse, as well as the rim, 
are drawn full sae, and moreover the morse with the precious 
stones set therein, including a diamond then considered the 
second largest in the world, is fully described. 
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Bibliography. — The autobiography already named is the 
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CELLULOSE, the name given to both an individual - cellulose 
proper, in the restricted .sen.se of a chemical individual—and to 
a group of substances, the celluloses or cellulose group, which 
constitute in infinitely varied forms the conlaining envelope of 
the plant cell. They are complex carbohydrates, or “ saccharo- 
colloids ” (Tollens), and are resolved by ultimate hydrolysis 
into monnses. The typical cellulose is represented by the 
empirical formula C|jll|||()-,, identical with (hat of starch, with 
which it has many chemical analogies as well as physiological 
correlations. The representative “ cellulose " is the main con¬ 
stituent of the cotton fibre substance, and is obtainable by 
treating the raw fibre with boiling dilute alk,alis, followed by 
chlorine gas or bromine water, or simply by alkaline oxidants. 
The cellulose thus purified is further treated with dilute acids, 
and then exhaustively with alcohol anrl ether. Chemical 
filter-paper (.Swedish) is practically pure cellulose, the final 
purificatifin consisting in exhaustive treatment with hydro¬ 
fluoric acid to remove silicious inorganic residues. The “ cellu¬ 
lose ” group, however, comprises a series of suKstances which, 
while presenting the characters generally similar to those of 
cotton cellulose, also exhibit marked divergences. The re¬ 
semblances are maintained in their synthetical reactions ; but 
reactions involving the decomposition of the complex show many 
variations. For example, cotton cellulose is difficultly hydrolysed; 
other celluloses are more or less readily split up by dilute acirls, 
the extreme members readily yielding sugars : the hexoses — 
dextrose, mannose and galactose; and the pentoses—xylose 
and arabinose ; these less resistant cell-wall constituents are 
termed hcmi-celluluses. 


they may be regarded ns homogeneous, and are conveniently 
grouped under the name It^none. The lignone complex reacts, 
by its unsaturated groups, with the halogens. It is a complex 
containing but little hydroxvl; and is of relatively high 
carbon percentage (sj-o-sym ‘h,). Cuio-cdluloses predominate 
in the protective coatings of plant organs, and are charaiiter* 
ized by constituent groups, the decomposition products of 
which are compounds of tlie fatty series, and also wax alcohols, 
acids, cholesterols, Stc. 

The typical pocto-cellulose is the flax fibre, i.e, the bast fibre 
of the flax plant (f.iiium ustlalissitnum), as it occurs in the 
plant, or as the commercial textile fibre in its raw state. Rhea, 
or ramie, is another leading textile fibre in which the cellulose 
occurs associated with alkali-soluble colloidal carbohydrates. 
I-’ecto-cclhiloses are found in the stems of the Grainineae (cereal 
straws, esparto), and in the fihro-vascular bundles of monocotyle¬ 
dons used les textile and rope-making fibres. They are the chief 
constituents of the fleshy parenchyma of fruits, tubers, rhizomes, 
l.igno-celluloses find their chemical representative in the jute 
fibre. They constitute the woods, and arc therefore of the 
widest distribution and the highest industrial utility, it is 
important to note that a complex having all the chemiciil 
characteristics of a ligno-cellulose occurs in a soluble colloidal 
form in the juice of the white currant. The formation of ligno- 
cellulose is the chemical equivalent of the morphological change 
of the ))lant cell known as “ lignification.” The typical ruto- 
celluloses arc the epidermal tissues of all growing jilants or 
organs, which are easily detached from the underlying tissues 
which it is their function to protect. To subserve this function, 
they are extremely resistant to the attack of reagents. The 
associated groups are mostly of the normal saturated series, and 
of very high molecular weight. 

Cellulose and BotanicalScience .—^The elaboration of cellulose, i.e. 
of the cell walls, and its morphological and physiological aspects 
arc di.scusscd in the articles Plan’i-s : PAv.ww/ngy, Anatomy ; 
and Cytology; while in the article Coal the part played by 
cellulo.se in the formation of the.se deposits receives treatment: 
here we may deal with its genend relation to agriculture. In the 
analysis of fodder plants and other vegetalde produce, the 
residue obtained after succcs.sivo acid and alkaline hydrolysis is 
the “ crude fibre ” of (he agricultural chemist, and is gimerally 
taken as a measure of the actual cellulo.se contents of the raw 
material. Wc give in tabular form the average percentage of 
crude fibre in typical food-stuffs and agricultural produce ;— 


The celluloses proper are essentially non-nitrogenous, though 
originating in the cell protoplasm. The cell-walls of the lower 
cryptogams, similarly purified, retain a notalile proportion 
— 2-0-4-0 % — of constitutional nitrogen. When hydrolysed 
these fungoid celluloses yield, in addition to monoses, glucosamine 
and acetic acid. The celluloses of the phanerogams are generally 
associated, in a degree r.tnging from physical mixture to chemical 
union, with other complicated substances, constituting the 
“ Compound celluloses.” The nature of the associated groups 
affords a convenient classification 
into pecto-celluloses, ligno-celhi- 
loses and cuto-celhiloses. Perlo- 
eeUnlnses are .so named because 
the associated substances—carbo¬ 
hydrates, together with their oxi¬ 
dation products, i.e. containing 
either two carbonyls (CO) in the 
unit group or carboxjl (CO-OW) 
groups in a complex—are readily 
hydrolysed by weak acids to the 
gelatinous “ pectic acids ” or their 
salts. Ligno-celluloses are the 
substances of lignified tissue, the 
non-cellulose constituents of which 
are characterized by the presence 
of benzenoid and furfuroid groups; 
and although essentially complex, 
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■nie above %urei! have a purely empirical value, since they 
represent a complicated mixture of various residues denved from 
the celluloses and compound celluloses. This mixture may be 
further resolved, and by special quantitative methods the pro¬ 
portions of actual cellulose, ligno-cellulosc and cuto-celluloses 
estimated (J. Konig, Ber., 1906, 39, p. 3564). The figures are 
taken a.s an invert measure of digestibility ; at the same time 
it has been established that this group of relatively indigestible 
food constituents are more or less digestible and assimilable 
as flesh and fat producers. The percentage or coefficient of 
digestibility of the celluloses of the more important food-stuffs— 
green fodder, hay, straw and grains—varies from 20 to 75 %. 
It has also been established that their physiological efficiency Ls, 
under certain conditions, quite equal to that of starch. 

It must also bo borne in mind that the indigestible fix)d resi¬ 
dues, as finally voided by the animal, have played an important 
mechanical part as an aid to digestion of those cimstitucnls 
more readily attacked in the digestive tract of animals. They 
are furtlwr an important factor of the agricultural cycle. Re¬ 
turned to the .soil as “ fiirm-yard manure,” mixed with other 
rcllukisic matter which has served as litter, they add " fibre ” 
to the soil and, as a mechanical diluent of the mineral soil 
components, mjiintain this in a more open condition, penetrable 
by the atmospheric gitses, and promoting distribution of moisture. 
Further by breaking down, with production of “ humus,” a 
complex of colloidal “ unsaturated ” bodies of acid function, i 
they fulfil important chemical funrtions by interaction with the 
mineral soil constituents. 

Cliemisiry of Cellulose. —Purifietl cotton cellulose, which is the 
definitive prototype of the cellulose group or series, is a complex 
of monoses or their “ residues.” It is resolved by solution in 
sulphuric .acid and subsequent hydrolysis of the esters thus 
produced into dextrose. This fundamenbil fact with its ele¬ 
mentary composition, most simply expressed by the formula 
has caused it to be regarded as a polyanhydride of 
dextrose. Forming, as it does, simple esters in the ratio of the 
reticting hydroxyls 30 H: and taking into account its 

direct conversion into (u-brom-raethyl furfural (Fenton) a 
constitutional formula has been propos^ by A. G. Green (Zeit. 
J''arb. Textil Chem. 3, pp. 97 and 309 (>904)), which is a useful 
generalization of its reactions, and its ultimate relations to the 

simpler carl why drates, viz., I >0 .?(,) . Green con- 

CT1(0I1)-CH.CH2 

siders, moreover, that a group thus formulated may consistently 
represent the .aeuial dimensions of the reacting unit, but that 
unit of larger dimensions, if postulated, is easily derived from the 
above by oxygen linkings. 

From anollier point of view the unit group has been formu- 
rH(OH)-CH(OH) 

lated as CO XH, , the main Unking of such units in the 

x:h(oh).ch(oh) 

complex taking place as lictween their respective CO and CH^ 
groups in the alternative enolic form CH—C(Oli). This view gives 
expression to the genetic relations of tlie celluloses to the ligno- 
celluloses, to the. tendency to carbon condensation as in the 
formation of coals, and pseudo-carbons, to the relative resistance 
of cellulose to hydrolysis, and its other points of difierentiation 
from starch, and more particularly to the ketonic character of its 
carbonyl (CO) groups, which is also more in harmony with the 
experimentai facts estaWished by Fenton aa to the production of 
methyl furfural. 

The probability, however, is that no simple molecular formula 
adequately represents the constitution of cellulose as it actually 
exists or indeed reacts. On the other hand, it has been suggested 
that cellulose is to be regarded as representing a condition of 
matter analogous to that of a saline electrolyte in solution, ».s. 
as a complex of molecular aggregates, and of residues (of monose 
groups) having distinct and opposite polarities ; such a complex 
is essentially labile and its conjuration will change progressively 
under reaction. The exposition of this view is the subject of 
a publication by Cross and Bevan {Researches on Cellulose, iL 
1906). The main purpose is to give full effect to the colloidal 


characteristics of cellulose and its derivatives, with reference to 
the modern theory of the colloidal state as involving a particular 
internal equilibrium of amphoteric electrolytes. 

The typical cellulose is a white fibrous substance familiar to 
us in the various forms of bleached cotton. Other fibrous cellu¬ 
loses are equally characteristic as to form and appearance, e.g. 
bleached flax, hemp, ramie. It is hygroscopic, absorbing 6 to 
7 % its weight of moisture from the air. When dry, it is an 
electrical insulator, and has a specific inductive capacity of 
about 7: when wetted it is a conductor, and manifests electro¬ 
lytic phenomena.' It is insoluble in water and in the ordinary 
solvents ; it dissolves, however, in a 40-50 % solution of zinc 
chloride, and in ammoniacal solutions of copper oxide (3 % 
CuO, IS % NH,): from these solutions it is obtained as a highly 
hydrated, gelatinous precipitate, from tlie former by dilution or 
addition of alcohol, from latter by acidification ; these solu¬ 
tions liave important industrial application. Projected or drawn 
into a precipitating solution they may be solidified continuously 
to threads of various, but controlled dimensions : the regenerated 
cellulose, now amorphous, in its finer dimensions is known as 
ivrtificial silk or lustra-ccUulose. These forms of cellulose retain 
the general characters of tlie original fibrous and “ natural ” 
celluloses. In composition they differ somewhat by combination 
with water (of hydration), which they retain in the air-diy con¬ 
dition. Th^ also further combine with an increased proportion 
of atmospheric moLsture, viz. up to lo-ii % of their weight. 

Drrivatwes. —Important derivatives are the esters or ethereal 
salts of both inorganic and organic acids, cellulose behaving as an 
alcohol, the highest esters indicating that it reacts as a trihydric 
alcohol of the formula «fC„H-05(0H);,J. The nitrates result by 
the action of concentrated nitric ac*d, either alone or in the 
presence of sulphuric acid: the normal dinitrate represents a 
definite stage in the series of nitrates, and the ester at this point 
manifests tlie important property of solubility in various alco¬ 
holic solvents, notably ether-alcohol. Such nitrates are the 
liasis of collodion, of artificial silk by the processes of Chardonnet 
and Lchncr, and of celluloid or xylonite. Higher nitrates are 
also obtainable up to tlie limit of the trinitrate, which is insoluble 
in ether or alcohol, but is soluble in nitroglycerin, nitrobenzene 
and other solvents. These higher nitrates are the basis of the 
most important modern explosives. 

Cellulose reacts directly with acetic anhydride lo form low 
esters ; in the presence of sulphuric acid the reaction proceeds 
to higher limits; the triacetate is soluble io chloroform. The 
acid sulphuric ester, C„Hs0.i(S0.4H)f, is obtained by the action of 
sulphuric acid, but its relation to tW original cellulose is doubt¬ 
ful. The monobenzoate and dibenzoate are formed by benzoyl 
cldoride reacting on alkali-cellulose (see below). Cellulose 
xanthates are obtained from carbon bisulphide and alkali- 
cellulose ; these are water soluble derivatives and the basis of 
“ viscose,” and of important industries. Mixed esters—aceto- 
sulphate, aceto-benzoate, nilrobenzoyi nitrates, aceto-nitro- 
sulphates—have also been investigated. 

Cellulose (cotton), when treated with a 15-20 % caustic 
soda solution, gives the compound C„H,„ 0 .,;Hj 0 ' 2 Na 0 H, 
alkali-cellulose, the original riband-like form with reticulated 
walls of tlie cellulose being transformed into a smooth-walled 
cylinder. The structural changes in the ultimate fibre deter¬ 
mine very considerable changes in the dimensions of fabrics so 
treated. The reactions and structural chaises were inve.stigated 
by J. Mercer, and are known generally as “ mercerization.” In 
recent years a very large industry in mercerized ” fabrics 
(cotton) lias resulted from the observation that if the shrinkages 
of the yarns and fabrics be aotagoiuzed by mechanical means, 
a very high lustre is developed. 

Similar, but less definite compounds, are formed with the 
oxides of lead, manganese, barium, iron, aluminium and 
chromium. These derivatives, which also find industrial applica¬ 
tions in the dyeing and printing of fabrics, differ but little in 

I ' C. F. Cross and E. J. Bevan. Jour. Chem. Soc., 1895. 67, p. 449 j 
C R. Darting, Jour. Faraday Soe., 1904; A. Campbell, Trans. Roy. 
Soc., 1906, 
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apf^arance from the original cellulose, and are without influence 
on its essential characteristics. 

fJinimposilinns. —Hydrolysis :—By solution in sulphuric acid 
followed by dilution and boilins the diluted solution cellulose 
hydrolyses to fermentable sugars; this reaction is utilized 
industrially in the manufacture of glucose from rags. Hydro¬ 
chloric acid produces a friable mass of “ hydrocellulose,” 
probably C]„ll„20,j, insoluble in water, but readily attacked 
by alkalis, witfi the production of soluble derivatives ; some 
dextrose is formed in the original reaction. Hydrobromic acid 
in ethereal solution gives furfurane derivatives. Cold dilute 
acids have no perceptible action on cellulose. The actions of 
such acids are an important auxiliary to bleaching, dyeing 
and printing processes, but they require careful limitation in 
respect of concentration and temperature. Cellulose is extremely 
resistant to the action of dilute alkalis : a 1-2 % solution of 
sodium hydrate having little action at temperatures up to 150“ ; 
hence the use of caustic soda, soda ash and sodium silicate in 
bleaching processes, t.e. for the elimination of the non-cellulose 
components of the raw fibres. Oxidation in acid solutions 
gives compounds classed as " oxycelluloses,” insoluble in water, 
but more or less soluble in alkalis ; continued oxidation gives 
formic, acetic and carbonic acids. Oxidation in alkaline solution 
is more easily controlled and limited ; solutions of bleaching 
powder, or more generally of alkaline hydrochlorites, receive, 
industrial application in oxidizing the coloured impurities of the 
fibre, or residues left after more or less severe alkali treatments, 
leaving the ccllulo.se practically unaffected. This, however, 
is obviously a question of conditions : this group of oxidants 
also oxidize to oxycellulose, and under more severe conditions 
to acid products, e.g. oxalic and carbonic acids. Certain bacteria 
also induce decompositions which are resolutions into ultimate 
products of the lowest molecular dimensions, as hydrogen, 
carlxin dioxide,methane,uceticacid and butyricacid(Omcliansky) 
(Handb. Techn. Mykologic [F. Lafar] pp. 245-268), but generally 
the cellulose complex is extremely resistont to the organic 
ferments. Cellulose burns with a luminous flame to carbon 
dioxide and water ; dry distillation giVes a complicated mixture 
of gaseous and liquid products and a residue of charcoal or 
pseudo-carbon, ('bromic acid in sulphuric acid solutions effects 
a complete oxidation, t.e. combustion to water and carbonic acid. 

Lipu>-celhdoses. —These compounds have many of the 
characteri.stics of the cellulose esters ; they are in effect ethereal 
compounds of cellulose and the quinonnid lignone complex, 
and the combination resists hydrolysis by weak alkalis or acids. 
The cellulose varies in amount from 80 to 50 and the lignone 
s'arics inversely as the degree of lignification, that is, from the 
lignified bast fibre of annuals, of which jute is a type, to the dense 
tissues of the perennial dicotyledonous woods, typified by the 
beech. The empirical formula of the lignone complex varies 
from C,,,n„;, 0 „ (jute) to (pine wood). In certain 

reactions the non-cellulose or lignone constituents are selectively 
converted into soluble derivatives, and may be separated as 
such from the cellulose which is left; for example, chlorination 
gives products soluble in sodium sulphite solution, by the com¬ 
bination of unsaturated groups of the lignone with the halogen, 
while digestion with bisulphite solutions at elevated temjjera- 
tures (i 40 °-i 6 o°) gives soluble sulphonated derivatives. This 
last reaction is employed industrially in the preparation of cellu¬ 
lose for paper-making from coniferous woods. These reactions 
are “ quantitative ” since they depend upon well-defined con¬ 
stitutional features of the lignone complex, and the resolution 
of the ligno-cellulose takes place with no further change in the 
lignone than the synthetical combination with the substituting 
groups. ‘The constituent groups of the lignone specifically 
w bs HC 

• '‘TT HC'x 

reacting are of benzenoid type of the probable form 1 | , 

deduced from the similarity of the chlorinated derivatives 
to mairogallol, the product of the action of chlorine on 
pyrogallol in acetic acid solution (A. Hantzsch, Ber. 20, p. 2033). 


The complex contains methoxy (OCH,) groups. There is also 
present a residue which is readily broken down by oxidizing 
agents, and indeed by simple hydrolysis, to acetic acid. 
Another important group of actual constituents are pentosanes 
—^partially isolated as “ wood gum ” by solution in alkalis 
—and furfural derivatives (hydro.\y furfurals) derived from 
these. The actual constitutional relationships of these main 
groups, as well as the localization of the methoxy groups, are 
still problematical. 

Certain colour reactions are characteristic, though tliey are 
in some cases reactions of certain constituents invariably present 
in the natural forms of the ligno-cellulose ; which may be. re¬ 
moved without affecting the essential character of the lignone 
complex. Aniline salts generally give a yellow coloration, 
dimcthyl-para-phcnylencdiamine gives a deep red coloration, 
phloroglucin in hydrochloric acid gives a crim.son coloration. 
Reactions more definitely characteristic of the lignone are :— 
ferric ferrocyanide, which is taken up and transformed into 
Prussian blue throughout the fibre, without affecting its structure, 
although there may be as much as a 50 % gain in weight; iodine 
in potassium iodide solution gives a deep brown colour due to 
absorption of the halogen, a reaction which admits of quantitative 
application, i.c. as a measure of the proportion of ligno-cellulose 
in a fibrous mixture ; nitric acid gives a deep orange yellow 
coloration; digested with the dilute acid (5-10 % HNO3) at 50° 
the ligno-celluloses are entirely resolved, the lignone complex 
being attacked and dissolved in the form of nitroso-ketonic 
acids, which, on continued healing, arc finally resolved to 
oxalic, acetic, formic and carloonic acids. 

Derivatives of I.ifino-cellulose. —By reaction with chlorine 
jute yields the derivative (i,„H,sCl40„, soluble in alcohol, and in 
acetic acid ; this derivative has the reactions of a quinone 
chloride. By reaction with sodium sulphite it is converted into 
a hydroquinone sulphonnte of deep purple colour. Tlie react ion 
of the ligno-celluloses (pine wood) with the bisulphites yields 
soluble derivatives of the general formula C„„H„j|0,|-S0aH the 
(containing two 0 -CH., groups). Jute reacts with nitric acid in 
presence of sulphuric acid to form nitrates; and with acetic 
anhydride to form low acetates. It reacts with alkaline hydrates 
with structural changes similar to those obtained with cotton ; 
and by the further action of benzoyl chloride and of carbon 
bisulphide upon the resulting compounds there result the cor¬ 
responding benzoates and xanthates respectively. But these 
synthetical derivatives are mixtures of cellulose and lignone 
derivatives, and so far of merely theoretical interest. 

Decompositions of Ligno-cellulose. —In addition to the specific 
resolutions above described which depend upon the distinctive 
chemical characters of the cellulose and lignone respectively, 
the following may be noted : to simple hydrolytic agents the 
two groups are equally resistant, therefore by boiling with dilute 
acids or alkalis the groups are attacked pari passu. Weak 
oxidants may also be used as bleaching agents to remove coloured 
by-products without seriously attacking the ligno-cellulose, 
which is obtained in its bleached form. Nitric acid of all strengths 
effects complete resolution. Chromic acid in dilute solutions 
combines with the lignone complex, but in presence of hydro¬ 
lysing acids total oxidation of the lignone is determined. The 
principal products are oxalic, carbonic, formic and acetic acids. 
This reaction is an index of constitution. Generally, the lignone 
is attacked under many conditions and by many reagents which 
are without action upon cellulose, by virtue of its unsaturated 
constitution, and its acid and aldehydic residues. 

Cuio-cellulose .—A typical cuto-cellulose is the cuticle (peel) of 
the apple which, when purified by repeated hydrolytic treatment 
and finally by alcohol and ether, gives a product of the composi¬ 
tion C = 75-66%, H=ii-37%, 0 = 14-97%. Hydrolysis by 
strong alkalis gives stearo-cutic acid, Cj8H4«04, and oleo-cutic 
acid, Ci 4H2„04 (Fremy). Cork is a complex mixture containing 
various compound celluloses: extraction with alcohol removes 
certain fatty alcohols and acids, and aromatic derivatives related 
to tannic acid; the residue is probably a mixture of cellulose, 
ligno-cellulose, cerin, Cji.HjjO and suberin; the latter yields 
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stearic acid, and the acid CaaH,„ 0 „. The cuto- 

celluloses have been only superficially investigated, and, with 
the exception of cork, are of but little direct industrial importance. 

Industrial Uses of Cellulose .—^The applications of cellulose to 
the necessities of human life, infinitely varied in kind as they are 
colossal in magnitude, depend upon two groups of qualities or 
properties, (i) structural, (z) chemical. The manufactures of 
vegetable textiles and of paper are based upon the fibrous forms 
of the naturally occurring celluloses, together with such structural 
qualities as are expressed in the terms strength, elasticity, 
specific gravity. As regards chemical properties, those which 
come into play are chiefly the negative quality of resistance to 
chemical change ; this is obviously a primary factor of value in 
enabling fabrics to withstand wear and tear, contact with 
atmospheric oxygen and water, and such chemical treatments as 
laundrying ; positive chemical properties are brought into play 
in the auxiliary processes of dyeing, printing, and the treatment 
and preparation in connexion with these. Staple textiles of 
this group are cotton, flax, hemp and jute ; other fibres are used 
in rope-making and brush-making industries. These subjects 
arc treated in special articles under their own headings and in 
the article Fibres. The course of industrial development in the 
iqth century has been one of enormous expansion in use and 
considerable refinement in methods of preparation and manu¬ 
facture. Efforts to introdut:e new forms of cellulose have had 
little result. Rhea or ramie has been a favourite subject of 
investigation ; the industry has been introduced into England, 
and doubtless its development is only a question of time, 
as on the continent of Europe the production of rhea yarns 
is well established, though it is still only a relatively small 
trade—probably two or three tons a day total production. The 
paper trade has required to seek new sources of cellulose, in 
consequence of the enormous expansion of the uses of paper. 
Important phases of development were: (i) in the period i860 to 
1870, the introduction of esparto^vhich has risen to a consump- 
ti in of z5o,ooo tons a year in llle United Kingdom, at which 
figure it remains fairly steady ; (2) the decade 1870 to 1880, 
which saw the development of the manufacture of cellulose from 
coniferous woods, and this industry now furnishes a .staple of 
world-wide consumption, though the industry is necessarily 
localized in countries where the coniferous woods are available 
in large quantities. As a development of the paper indu.stry wc 
must mention the manufacture of paper textiles, based upon the 
production of pulp yarns. Paper pulps are worked into flat 
strips, which arc then rolled into cylindrical form, and by a final 
twisting process a yarn is produced sufficiently strong to be 
employed in weaving. 

What we may call the special cellulose industries depend upon 
specific chemical properties of cellulose, partly intrinsic, partly 
belonging to the derivatives such as the esters. Thus the cellu¬ 
lose nitrates are the bases of our modern high explosives, as well 
as those now used for military purposes. Their use has been 
steadily developed and perfected since the middle of the 19th 
century. The industries in celluloid, xylonite, &c., also depend 
upon the nitric esters of cellulose, and the plastic state which 
they assume when treated with solvent liquids, such as alcohol, 
amyl acetate, camphor and other auxiliaries, in which state 
they can be readily moulded and fashioned at will. They have 
taken an important place as structural materials both in useful 
and artistic applications. The acetates of cellulose have recently 
been perfected, and are used in coating fine wires for electrical 
purposes, especially in instrument-making; this use depends 
upon their electrical properties of high insulation and low in¬ 
ductive capacity. Hydrated forms of cellulose, which result 
from treatment with various reagents, are the bases of the 
following industries: vegetable parchment results from the 
action of sulphuric acid upon cellulose (cotton) in the forfn of 
paper, followed by that of water, which precipitates the partially 
colloidalized cellulose. This industty is carried out on "con¬ 
tinuous ” machinery, the cellulose, in the form of p^r, beit^ 
treated in rolls. Vulcanized fibre is produced by similar pro¬ 
cesses, as for instance' by treating paper with zinc chloride 
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solvents and cementing ti^ether a number of sheets when in the 
colloidal hydrated state ; the goods are exhaustively washed to 
remove last traces of soluble dectrolytes ; this is necessary, as 
the product is used for electrical insulation. The solvent action 
of cupro-ammonium is used in treating cellulose goods, cotton 
and paper, the action being allowed to proceed sufficiently to 
attack the constituent fibres and convert them into colloidal 
cupro-ammonium compounds, which are then dried, producing 
a characteristic green-coloured finish of colloidal cellulose and 
rendering the goods impervious to water. The important in¬ 
dustry of mercerization has been mentioned above; this is 
carried out on Ixith yams and cloth of cotton goods chiefly 
composed of Egyptian cottons. A high lustrous finish is 
produced, giving the goods very much the appearance of silk. 

Of special importance are the more recent developments in 
the production of artificial fibres of all dimensions, by spinning 
or drawing the solutions of cellulose or derivatives. Three such 
processes are in course of evolution, (i) The first is based on the 
nitrates of cellulose which are dissolved in ether-alcohol, and 
spun through fine glass jets into air or water, the unit threads 
being afterwards twisted together to constitute the thread used 
for weaving (process of Chardonnet and Lehner). These pro¬ 
cesses were developed in the period 1883 to 1897, at which later 
date they had assumed serious industrial proportions. (2) The 
cupro-ammonium solution of cellulose is similarly employed, 
the solution being spun or drawn into a strong acid bath which 
instantly regenerates cellulose hydrate in continuous length. 
(3) Still more recently the “ viscose ” solution of cellulose, i.e. 
of the cellulose xanthogenic acid, has been perfected for the 
production of artificial silk or lustra-cellulose; the alkaline 
solution of the cellulose derivative being drawn either into 
concentrated ammonium salt solutions or into acid baths. 
This product, known as artificial silk, prepared by the three 
competing processes, was in 1908 an established textile with a 
total production in Europe of about 5000 tons a year, a quantity 
which bids fair to be very largely increased by the advent of the 
viscose process, which will effect a very considerable lowering 
in the cost of production. The viscose solution of cellulose is 
also used for a number of industrial effects in connexion with 
paper-sizing, paper-coating, textile finishes, and the production 
of book cloth and leather cloth, and, solidified in solid masses, 
is used in preparing structural solids which can be moulded, 
turned and fashioned. 

For the special literature of cellulose treated from the general 
point of view of this article, the reader raw coraiult the following 
works by C. F. Cross and E. J. Sevan: Cellulose (1805, 2nd ed. 
19OH). Researches on Cellulose, i. (igot), Researches on Cellulose, ii. 
(igo6). (C. F. C.) 

CELSIUS, ANDERS (1701-1744), Swedish astronomer, was 
born at Upsala on the 27th of November 1701. He occupied 
the chair of astronomy in the university of his native town 
from 1730 to 1744, but travelled during 173a and some subse¬ 
quent years in Germany, Italy and France. At Nuremberg he 
ublishcd in 1733 a collection of 316 observations of the aurora 
orealis made by himself and o&ers 1716-17^2. In Paris he 
advocated the measurement of an arc of the meridian in Lapland, 
and took part, in 1736, in the expedition organized for the 
purpose by the French Academy. Six years later he described 
the centigrade thermometer in a paper read before the Swedish 
Academy of Sciences (see Teerhometry). His death occurred 
at Upsala on the 25th of April 1744. He wrote: NovaMethodus 
distantiam salts a terra determinandi (1730); De abservationibus 
fro figura telluris determinanda (1738); besides many less 
important works. 

See W. Ostwald's Klassiher der exacten Wissenschaften, No. 57 
(Leipzig. 1904), where Celsias's memoir on the tberraometric seme 
is given in German with critical and biographical notes (p. 132); 
Marie, Histoire des sciences, viii. 30; Poggendorff's Biog.-Kterarisches 
Handworterbuch. 

' OEIAUS (r. A.D. 178), a 2nd-century opponent of Christianity, 
known to us mainly through the reputation of his literary work. 
The True Word (or Account; aXt/ffijs Adyos), published by 
Origen in 248, seventy years after its composition. In that year, 
though the Church was under no direct threat of attack, owing 

V. 20 
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to the inertia of the emperor I’bilip the Arabian, the atmosphere 
was full of conflict. The empire was celebrating the loooth 
anniversary of its birth, and imperial aspirations and ideas were 
naturally prominent. Over against the state and the worship 
of the Caesar stood as usual the Christian ideal of a rule and a 
citizenship not of this world, to which a thousand years were 
but as a day. A supernatural oride was blended with a natural 
anxiety, and it was at this juncture that Origen brought to light 
again a book written in the days of Marcus Aurelius, which 
but for the great Alexandrian might have been lost for ever. 
Sometimes quoting, sometimes paraphrasing, sometimes merely 
referring, he reproduces and replies to all Celsus's arguments. 
His work shows many signs of haste, but he more tlion compen¬ 
sates for this by the way in which he thus preserves a singularly 
interesting memorial of the end century. When we remember 
that only about one-tenth of the True Wiird is realty lost and that 
about three-quarters of what we have is verbatim text, it would 
be ungracious to carp at the method. 

Celsus opens the way for Ins own attack by rclicarsinR the taunts 
levelled at the Clini.liaii.s by the Jews. Jesus was txjra in adultery 
and nurtured on tiie wisdom of Egypt. His a.ssertion of 
, divine dignity is disprovcil by his poverty and his misor- 
•rgumtttt. Cliristians have no standing in the Old Testa¬ 

ment pro]>hecies, and their talk of a resurrection that was only 
revealed to .some of their own adherents is foolishness. Celsus 
indeed says that the Jews are almost as ridiculous as the foes 
they attack ; the latter said the saviour fnim Heaven had come, 
the former still looked for his coming. However, llie Jews have 
tile advantage ot being an ancient nation with an ancient laith. 
Tile idea of an Incarmitioii of God is alisurd : wliy sliould tlie human 
race thmk itself so superior to bees, ants and elephants as to be put 
in tills nnicpie relation to its maker .^nd wtiy stiould Goil elioose 
to come to men as a lew ? The Christian idea of a iqieuial providence 
IS nonsense, an insult to the deity. Christians are like a council ot 
Irogs ill a iii.irsh oi a synod of worms on a dunghill, croaking and 
squeaking. " For our sakes was tlie world ereatetl." It is itiuUi 
more reasonable to beheve tliat each part of the w'orld has its own 
special deity ; prophets and supernatural messengers had forscxith 
appeared in more places than one. Besides lieing bad philosophy 
based on lictilioiis history, riirislianity is not respectable. Celsus 
dues not indeed repeat the Tliyestean charges so freiiiiently brought 
.against Christians liy tlieir calumniators, but he says the Cliristian 
teachers wlio are mainly weavers and cobblers have no power over 
men of education. The qualifications for conversion arc ignorance 
and childish timidity. Like all quacks they gather a crowd of .slaves, 
children, women and idlers. " 1 siaak bitterly alxuit this," says 
Celsus. " because I feel bitterly, wlitui we are invited to llie Mys¬ 
teries the masters use another tone. They say. ‘ Come to us ye 
wlio are of clean hands and pure speech, ye who are unstained by 
crime, who have a good coiisciuiice towards God, who have done 
justly and lived uprightly.’ The Jews say. ' Come to us ye who are 
sinners, ye who are fouls or children, ye who are miserable, and ye 
shall enter into the kingdom of Heaven.' The rogue, the thief, the 
burglar, the poisoner, the spoiler of temples and tombs, these are 
their proselytes. Jesus, they .say, wa.s sent to save sinners; was 
he not .sent to help those who liavc kept themselves free from sin ? 
They pretend that God will save the unjust man if he repents and 
humbles himself. The just man who has held steady from the 
cradle in the ways of virtue He will not look upon.” He pours scorn 
upon the exorcists— who were clearly in league with the demons them¬ 
selves—and upon the excesses of the itinerant and undisciplined 
" prophets " who roam through cities and camps and commit to 
everlasting fire cities and lands and their inhabitants. Above all 
Christians are disloyal, and every church is an illicit collegium, an 
insiiiuatioii deadly at any time, but especially so under Marcus 
Aurelius. Why cannot Christians attach themselves to the great 
philosophic and political authorities of the world ? A properly 
understood worship of gods and demons is quite compatible with 
a purified monotheism, and they might as well give up the mad 
idea of winning the autliorities over to their faith, or of hoping to 
attain anything like universal agreement on divine tilings. 

Celsus and Porphyry {q.v.) are the two early literary opponents 
of Christianity who have most claim to consideration, and it is 
r*» worth noticing that, while thejr agree alike in high 

pM/o aims, in skilful address and m devoted toil, their 

tapin'of religious standpoints are widely dissimilar. Porphyty 
Celsus. jg above all a pure philosopher, but also a man of deep 
religious feeling, whose quest and goal are the knowledge of 
God; Celsus, the friend of Lucian, though sometimes called 
Epicurean and sometimes Platonist, is not a professed philosopher 
at all, but a man of the world, really at heart an agnostic, like 
Caecilius in Minucius Felix (f.t>.), whose religion is nothing more 


or less than the Empire. He is keen, positive, logical, combining 
with curious dashes of scepticism many genuine moral convic¬ 
tions and a good knowledge of the various national religions and 
mythologies whose relative value he is able to appreciate. “ J lis 
manner of thought is under the overpowering influence of the 
eclectic Platonism of tlie time, and not of tlie doctrine of the 
Epicurean school. He is a man of the world, of philosophic cul¬ 
ture, who accepts much of the influential Platonism of the time 
but has absorbed little of its positive religious .sentiment. In 
his antipathy to Christianity, wliich appears to him barbaric 
and superstitious, he gives himself up to the scepticism and 
satire of a man of the world through which he comes in contact 
with Epicurean tendencies.” He tjuotes approvingly from the 
Timaeus of Plato ; “ It is a hard thing to lind out the Maker and 
Father of tliis universe, and after having found him it is im¬ 
possible to make him known to all." I’hilosophy can at best 
impart to the fit some notion of him which the elect soul must 
iLsclf develop. The Christian on the contrary maintained that 
God is known to us as far us need he in (.'hrist, and He is accessible 
to all. Another sharp antithesis was the problem of evil. Celsus 
made evil constant in amount as being the correlative of matter. 
Hence his scorn of the doctrine of the resurrection of the liody 
held then in a very crude form, luid his ridicule of any attempt 
to raise the vulgar masses from their degradation. 1'he real root 
of the difficulty to Platonist as to Griostic was his sharp antithesis 
of form as good and matter as evil. 

Opinion at one time inclined to the view that the 'True Word 
was written in Koine, hut the evidence (wholly internal) points 
much more decisively to an Egyptian, and in particular 
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an Alexandrian origin. Not only do the many intimate 
references to Egyptian liistory and customs support 
this position, hut it is clear that the Jews of Celsus are 
not Western or Koman Jews, hut lielong to the Orient, and 
especially to that ciriJe of Judaism which had received and 
assimilated the idea of the Logos. 

The date also is clearly definld. Besides the general indication 
that the Empire was passing through a military crisis, which 
points to the long struggle waged by Marcus Aurelius against the 
Marcomanni and other Germanic trilies, there is a reference 
{Contra Celsum, viii. 69) to the rescript of that emperor impressing 
on governors and magistrates the duty of keeping a strict watch 
on extravagances in religion. This edict dates from 176-177, 
and inaugurated the persecution which lusted from that time 
till tlie death of Marcus Aurelius in i8o. During the.se years 
Commodus was associated with Marcus in the imperiurn, and 
Celsus has a reference to this joint rule (viii. 71). 

Celsus shows himself familiar with the story of Jewish origins. 
Any pagan who wished to understand and criticize Christianity 
intmiately liad to begin by learning from the Jews, 
and this accounts for the opening chapters of his argu- thabtatorr 
ment. He has a good knowledge of Genesis and of Chrit- 
Exodus, refers to the stories of Jonah, Daniel (vii. 53) **"**■’’• 
and Enoch (v. 52), hut does not make much use of the 
Prophets or the Psalter. As regards the New Testament his 
position is closely in agreement with that reflected in the con¬ 
temporary Acts of the Martyrs of Scili. He speaks of a Christian 
collection of writings, and knew and used tlie gospels, but was 
influenced less by the fourth than by the Synoptics. There is 
more evidence of Pauline ideas than of Pauline letters. 

The gnostic sects and their writings were well known to him 
(viii. 15 and vi. 25), and so was the work of Marcion. There are 
indications, too, of an acquaintance with Justin Martyr and the 
Sibylline literature (vii. 53, cp. v. 61). “ He is perfectly aware 
of the internal differences between Christians, and he is familiar 
with the various stages of development in the history of their 
religion. These are cleverly employed in order to heighten the 
impression of its, instability. He plays off the sects against the 
CathuUc Church, the primitive age gainst the present, Christ 
against the apostles, the various revisions of the Bible against 
the trustworthiness of the text and so forth, though he admits 
that cveryldung was not really so bad at first as it is at present.” 

. 'Hie True Word had \e.Ty little influence either on the mutual 
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relations of Church and State, or on classical literature. Echoes 
of it are found in Tertullian and in Minucius Felix, and then it 
lay forgotten until Origen gave it new life. A good deal of the 
neo-Platonic polemic naturally went back to Celsus, and both 
the ideas and phrases of the True Word are found in Porphyry 
and Julian, though the closing of the New Testament canon in 
the meantime somewhat changed the method of attack for these 
writers. 

Of more importance than these matters is the light which the 
book sheds on the strength of the Church about the year 180. 
It is of course easy to sec that Celsus had no apprehension of 
the spiritual needs even of his own day which it was the Christian 
purpose to satisfy, tlmt he could not grasp anything of the new 
life enjoyed by the poor in spirit, and that he underrated the signi¬ 
ficance of the Church, regarding it simply as one of a number of 
warring .sections (mostly Gnostic), and so seeing only a mark 
of weukne.ss. And yet, there is all through an undercurrent which 
runs hard against his surface verdicts, and here and there comes 
to expression. He is bound to admit that Christianity has been 
stated reasonably ; against the moral teaching of Jesus he can 
only bring the lame charge of plagiarism, and with the Christian 
assertion that the Logos is the Son of God he completely accords. 
•Most suggestive, however, is his clo.sing appeal to the Christians. 
“ Come,” he says, “ don't hold aloof from the common regime. 
Take your place by the empetor's side. Don’t claim for yourselves 
another empire, or any special position.” It is an overture for 
peace. “ If all were to follow yoiir example and abstain from 
politics, the affairs of the world would fall into the hands of 
wild and lawless barbarians ” (viii. 68). Forced to admit that 
(Christians are not infructuosi in negoliis, he wants them to be 
good citizens, to retain their own belief but conform to the state 
religion. It is an earnest and striking appeal on behalf of the 
Empire, which was clearly in great danger, and it shows the terms 
offered to the Church, ,as well as the strength of the Church at the 
time. Numerically, Christians have formed perhaps a tenth 
of the population, t.r. in Alexandra there would be fifty or sixty 
thousand, but their power in a community was nut of all pro¬ 
portion to their mere numbers. 

l.irKKATi'Kii.—Th. Keim, Celsus' H'lthres Wnrt (1873); Pelagautl. 
Amde sur Celse (1S78) ; K. J. Neumann's cjition in Sirifitores 
Cruet i tjiit ChrisHanam impugnmferunt teligivuiim, and article in 
Hanck-rliTzOR's ffealenevk. /&r prol. Tktul., where a very full Inhlio- 
grapliv is given. See also W. Moeller. Hist, of the Chr. Church, i. 
lOy ft.; A. llamack. Expansion of Christianity, ii. I2 q ff.; J. A. 
l'’roude. Short Studies, iv. 

CELT, or Kklt, the generic name of an ancient people, the bulk 
of whom inhabited tiic central and western parts of Europe. 
(For the sense of a primitive stone tool, see the separate article, 
later.) Much confusion has arisen from the inaccurate use of 
the terms “ Celt ” and “ Celtic.” It is the practice to speak of 
the dark-complexioned people of France, Great Britain and 
Ireland as “ black Celts,” although the ancient writers never 
applied the term “ Celt ” to any dark-complexioned person. To 
them great stature, fair hair, and blue or grey eyes were the 
characteristics of the Celt The philologists have added to the 
confusion by classing as “ Celtic ” the speeches of the dark- 
complexioned races of the west of Scotland and the west of 
Ireland. But, though usage has made it convenient in this work 
to employ the term, “ Celtic ” cannot be properly applied to 
what is really “ Gaelic,” 

The ancient writers regarded as homogeneous all the fair- 
haired peoples dwdling north of the Alps, the Greeks terming them 
all Kelioi. Physically tliey fall into two loosely-divided groups, 
which shade off into each other. The first of these is restricted 
to north-western Europe, having its chief seat in Scandinavia. 
It is distinguished by a long head, a long face, a narrow aquiline 
nose, blue eyes, very light hair and great stature. Those are the 
peoples usually termed Teutonic by modem writers. The other 
group is marked by a round head, a broad face, a nose often 
rather broad and heavy, haael-grey eyes, light chestnut hair; 
they are thick-set and of medium height. This race is often 
termed “ Celtic ” or “ Alpine ” freon the fact of its occurrence 
all along the great mountain chain from south-west France, in 


Savoy, in Switzerland, the Po valley and Tirol, as well as in 
Auvergne, Brittany, Normandy, Burgundy, the Ardennes and 
the Vosges. It thu.s stands midway not only geographically but 
also in physical features between the “ Teutonic ” type of Scandi¬ 
navian and the so-called “Mediterranean race ’ ’ with its long head, 
long face, its rather broad nose, dark brown or black hair, dark 
eyes, and slender form of medium height. The “ Alpine race ” 
is commonly supposed to be Mongoloid in origin and to have come 
from Asia, the home of round-skulled races. But it is far more 
probable that they are the same in origin as the dark race south 
of them and the tall fair race north of them, and that the broad¬ 
ness of their skulls is simply due to their having been long 
domiciled in mountainous regions. Thus the “ Celtic ” ox 
(Jins longifrons), from remote ages the common type in the 
Alpine regions, is characterized by the height of its forehead 
above the orbits, by its highly-developed occipital region, and its 
small horns. Not only do animals change their physical character¬ 
istics in new environment, but modern peoples when settled in 
new surroundings for even one or two centuries, e.g. the American 
of New England and the Boer of South Africa, prove that man 
is no less readily affected by his surroundings. 

The northern race has ever kept pressing down on the broad- 
skulled, brown-complexioned men of the Alps, and intermixing 
with them, and at times has .swept right over the great mountain 
chain into the tempting regions of the south, producing such 
races as the Celto-Ligyes, Celtiberians, Oltillyrians, Celto- 
Thracians and Celto-.Scythiuns. In its turn the Alpine race has 
pressed down upon their darker and less warlike kindred of the 
south, either driven down before the tall sons of the north or 
swelling the hosts of the latter a.s they swept down south. 

As the natives of the southern peninsula came into contact 
with these mixed people, who though differing in the shape of the 
skull nevertheless varied little from each other in speech and 
colour of their hair and eyes, the ancient writers termed them all 
“ Keltoi.” But as the most dreaded of these Celtic trilxss came 
down from the shores of the Baltic and Northern Ocean, the 
ancients applied the name Celt to those peoples who are spoken 
of as Teutonic in modern parlance. The Teutons, whose name is 
generic for (Jermans, appear in history along witJr the Cimbri, 
universally held to be Celts, but coming from the same region as 
the Guttoncs (Goths) by the shores of the Baltic and North Sea. 
Again, the Germani themselves first appear in the Celtic host 
destroyed by Murcellus at Clastidium in 225 b.c. All the true 
Celtae or Galatac in France had come across the Rhine; the 
Belgic tribes in northern France were Cimbri, who also had crossed 
tlie Rhine: in Caesar’s day the Germans were still omstantly 
crossing that river, and so-called Gauls who lived near the 
Germans, e.g. the Treveri, closely resembled the latter in their 
habits, while in later times were to come Goths and Franks from 
beyond the great river. It is then not strange that the Gallic 
name for a henchman (ambaebts) is the same as the Gothic 
(ambahts). 

The earliest invaders, under the name of Celtae, had occupied 
all central Gaul, doubtless mixi^ with the aboriginal Ligurians 
and Iberians, who, however, maintained themselves respectively 
in the later Provence and in Aquitania. The Celts had firndy 
established themselves by the 7th century b.c. and we know not 
how long before, the Bituriges (whose name survives in Berri) 
being the dominant tribe. In the Alps and the Danube 'vaUey 
some of the Celts had dwelt from the Stone Age ; there they had 
developed the working of copper, discovered bronze (an alloy of 
copper and tin), and the art of smelting iron (see Hallstatt). 
The Umbrians, who were part of the Alpine Celts, had been 
pressing down into Italy from the Bronze Age, though checked 
completely by the rise of the Etruscan power in the xo^. century 
B.c. The invention of iron weapons made the Celts henceforth 
irresistible. One of the earliest movements after this discovery 
was probably that of the Achaeans of Homer, who about 1450 
B.a invaded Greece (see Acrabans), bringing with them the 
use of iron and broo^es, the practice of cremating the dead) 
and the style of ornament known as Geometric. later the 
Cimmerians (see Scythia and Cihwbrii) passed down from the 
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Cimbric Chersonese, doubtless following the amber routes, and 
then turned east along the Danube, some of their tribes, e.g. the 
Treres, settling in Thrace, and crossing into Asia; others 
settled in southern Russia, leaving their name in the Crimea; 
then when hard pressed by the Scythians most of them passed 
round the east end of the Euxine into Asia Minor, probably 
being the people known as Gimirri on Assyrian monuments, 
and ravaged that region, the relics of the race finally settling at 
Sinope. 

At the beginning of the 6th century b.c. the Celts of I'rance 
had grown very powerful under the Biturigian king Ambigatus. 
They appear to have spread southwards into Spain, occupying 
most of that country as far south as Gades (Cadi/.), some tribes, 
e.g. Turdentani and Turduli, forming permanent settlements 
and being still powerful there in Roman times ; and in northern 
central Spain, from the mixture of Celts with the native Iberians, 
the population henceforward was called Celtiberian. About 
this time also took place a great invasion of Italy ; Segovisus 
and Bellovisus, the nephews of Ambigatus, led armies through 
Switzerland, and over the Brenner, and by the Maritime Alps, 
respectively (l-ivy v. 34). The tribes who sent some of their 
numbers to invade Italy and settle there were the Bituriges, 
Arverni, Senones, Aedui, Ambarri, Carnuti and Aulerci. 

Certain material remains found in north Italy, e.g. at Sesto 
Calende, may belong to this inva.sion. The next great wave of 
Celts recorded was that which swept down on north Italy 
shortly before 400 b.c. ’J’hc.sc invaders broke up in a few years 
the Etruscan ixtwer, and even occupied Rome herself after the 
disaster on the Allia (300 B.c.). Bought off by gold they with¬ 
drew from Rome, but they continued to hold a great part of 
northern Italy, extending as far south as Sena Gallica (Stiit- 
gaglia), and henceforward they were a standing source of danger 
to Rome, especially in the Samnite Wars, until at last they were 
either subdued or expelled, e.g. the Boii from the plains of the 
Po. At the same time as the invasion of Italy they had made 
fresh descents into the Danube valley and the upper Balkan, 
and perhaps may have pushed into southern Russia, but at this 
time they never made their way into Greece, though the Athenian 
ladies copied the style of hair and dress of the Cimbrian women. 
About 280 B.c. the Celts gathered a great host at the head of the 
Adriatic, and accompanied by the Illyrian tribe of Autariatae, 
they overthrew the Macedonians, overran Thessaly, and invaded 
Phocis in order to sack Delphi, but they were finally repulsed, 
chiefly by the efforts of the Aetolians (279 B.c.). The remnant 
of those who returned from Greece joined that part of their army 
which had remained in Thraee, and marched for the Hellespont. 
Here some of their number settled near Byzantium, having 
conquered the native 'J’hracians, and made Tyle their capital. 
The Byzantines had to pay them a yearly tribute of 80 talents, 
until on the death of the Gallic king Cavarus (some time after 
220 B.c.) they were annihilated by the Thracians. The main 
body of the Gauls who bad marched to the Hellespont crossed it 
under the leadership of Leonnorius and Lutarius. Straightway 
they overran tiie greater part of Asia Minor, and laid under 
tribute all west of Taurus, even the Seleucid kings. At last 
Attila, king of Pergamum, defeated them in a series of battles 
commemorated on the Pergamene sculptures, and henceforth 
they were confined to a strip of land in the interior of Asia Minor, 
the Galatia of history. Their three tribes—Trocmi, Tolisto- 
bogians and Tectosages—submitted to Rome (189 b.c.), but they 
remained autonomous till the -death of their king Amyntas, 
when Augustus erected Galatia into a province. Their descend¬ 
ants were probably the “ foolish Galatians ” to whom St Paul 
wrote fsee Galatia). 

Ancient writers spoke of all these Gauls as Cimbri, and identi¬ 
fied them with the Cimmerians of earlier date, who in Homeric 
times dwelt on the ocean- next to the Laestrygones, in a region 
of wintry gloom, but where the sun set not in summer. Nor was 
it only towards the south and the Hellespont that the Celtic 
tide ever set. They passed eastward to the Danube mouth and 
into southern Russia, as far as the 'Sea of Azov, minglirjg with 
the Scythians, as is proved by the name Celto-scyths. Mithra- 


dates VI. of Pontus seems to have n^otiated with them to gain 
their aid against Rome, and Bituitus, a Gallic mercenary, was 
with him at his death. 

The Celts had continually moved westwards also. The Belgae, 
who were Cimbric in origin, had .spread acro.ss the Rhine and 
given their name to all northern France and Belgium (Gallia 
Belgica). Many of these tribes sent colonies over into south¬ 
eastern Britain, where they had been masters for some two 
centuries when Caesar inv^ed the island (see Britain). But 
there is evidence that from the Bronze Age there had been settlers 
in northern Britain who were broad-skulled and cremated their 
dead, a practice which had arisen in south Germany in the early 
Bronze Age or still earlier. It is not unlikely that, as tradition 
states, there were incursions of Celts from central Gaul into 
Ireland during the general Celtic unrest in the 6lh century b.c. 
It is certain that at a later period invaders from the continent, 
bringing with them the later Iron Age. culture, commonly called 
1 -a T6ne, which had succeeded that of Hallstatt, had settled in 
Ireland. Not only are relics of I.a 'J'^ne culture found in Ireland, 
but the oldest Irish epics celebrate tall, fair-haired, grey-eyed 
heroes, armed and clad in Gallic fashion, who had come from the 
continent. The Celts in Italy, in the Balkan, in France and in 
Britain, overspread the Indo-European peoples, who differed 
from themselves but slightly in speech. The Celts represented 
Indo-European q by p. whilst the Greeks, Illyrians, Thracians, 
Ligurians, and aborigines of France, Britain and Ireland 
represented it by h, c or qu. The Ilmbrian-Sabellian tribes had 
the same phonetic peeuliarity as the Celts. Thus Gallic petor 
(petor-ritum, “ four-wheeler ”), Umbrian petur, Homeric vurnfut, 
Boeotian (Achaean) z-{TTn/)f«, Welsh pedwar ; but Gaelic ceihir, 
l.at. qiMluor. The Celts are thus clearly distinguished from 
the Gaelic-speaking dark race of Britain and Ireland, and in spite 
of usage it must lie understood that it is strictly misleading 
to apply the term Celtic to the latter language. 

See also Ridgeway. Earlv . 4 ^ of Greece, vol. 1 ., and Oldest Irish 
Epic .; Ripley, The Kates «/ Eu^he ; Sergi, The Mediterranean Kate. 

(W. Ri.) 

Celtic Languages 

Introduction. —The Celtic languages form one group of the 
Indo-European family of languages. As might be expected from 
their geographical distribution, they hold a position between 
the Italic and Teutonic groups. They are distinguished from 
these and other branches of the family by certain well-marked 
characteristics, the most notable of which are the loss of initial 
and inter-vocalic p, cf. Ir. alhair with lAt. pater] Ir. ISn, 
“ full,” Wel-sh Uawn, Breton leun, with Lat. plenus ; Gauli.sh 
are-, “ beside,” Ir. ar. Welsh, Breton ar, with Gr. »r«p«, ra/«t; 
and the change of I. E. e to I, cf. Ir. fir, “ true,” Welsh gwir, 
Breton gieir, Lat. verus. We may further mention that the 1 . E. 
labialized velar gp is represented by b, e.g. Ir. bo, “ cow,” Welsli 
buwch, Gr. /iocs, Sanskr. gdus] Ir. ben, “woman,” Gr. ywl). 
whiUt the medial aspirates bh, dh, gh result in simple voiced 
stops. l.R. sonant r and I become ri, li. Other distinctive 
features of the modem dialects are not found in Gaulish, partly 
owing to the character of the monuments. Such are the -ss- 
preterite and the fusion of simple prepositions with pronominal 
elements, e.g. Ir. fri-umm, “ against me,” Welsh wrtk-yf, Breton 
cmz-inn. The initial mutations which are so characteristic of 
the living languages did not arise until after the Romans had 
left Britain. The Celtic languages betray a surprising affinity 
with the Italic dialects. Indeed, these two groups seem to stand 
in a much closer relationship to one another than any other pair. 
As features common to both Celtic amd Italic we may mention : 
(1) the gen. sing, ending -i Of masc. and netit. stems in 0 ; (2) 
verbal nouns in -tion ; (3} the b- future; (4) the passive forma¬ 
tion in -r. 

The various Celtic dialects may be divided as follows (i) 
Gaulish; (2) Goidelic, including Irish, Scottish Gaelic, and Manx; 
(3) BryAonic, including Welsh, Breton and Cornish. Gaulish 
and Brythonic, like Oscan and Umbrian among the Italic 
dialects, change the I. E. labialized velar guttural qv to p, whilst 
the Goidelic dialects retain the qo which later gives up the labial 
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element and beromes e.g. Gaulish petor-, “ four,” Ir. eethir, 
Welsh petguar. Breton pevar, Lat. quattuor ; Ir. cia, “ who,” 
Welsh pwy, Lat. quis ; Gaulish epo-, “ horse,” Welsh cb-ol, 
Breton eb-eul, Ir. ech, Lat. equus. Several attempts have been 
made to prove the existence of Celtic dialects with qv on the 
continent. Forms containing p occur in the Coligny calendar, 
discovered in 1897, by the > ide of others with qu, a state of affairs 
not yet satisfactorily accounted for. The Rom tablets, dis¬ 
covered in 1898, have not been interpreted as yet, but p forms 
arc found on them exclusively. In an excursus we shall deal 
with the language of the Piets. 

No comprehensive handbook of the Cidtic languages on the lines 
of r.rolier’s OrunUriss der rontanischen Pkilologie or Paul’s Grundtiss 
dir f;ermamschen Pkilologie was available in 1009, The reader may 
refer to Windisch’s article " Kelttsche Sprachen ” in Krsch und 
Grulier’s Allgemeiue Encyhlopadie der Wissensekatten imd Kitnste, and 
V. Tourneur, Tisquisse d'une kisloire des Hudes (.elHques (Liege, 1905; 
voi. ii. with full bibliography). Also H. Zimmer, “ Die kelt. Littora- 
turen ” in Die Kultur d. Gegeuwart, T. i. Abb. xi. i, Berlin and Leipzig, 
1909. The materials for the study of the older forms of the languages 
are to be found in Zeuss’s Grammatiia Celtica as revised by Ebel. 
A comparative grammar of the Celtic dialects has been prepared by 11 . 
Pedersen (Gottingen, 1908). See also Whitley Stokes and A. Ilezzen- 
berger, Wortsekate der keltischen Sprackeinkeit (Gottingen, 1894). 

I. Gaulish. —Celtic place-names are found as far east as 
the Dniester and Dobrudja, and as far north as Westphalia. 
The language of the Galatians in Asia Minor must have stood 
in a very close relation to Gaulish. Indeed few traces of dialect¬ 
ical difTcrcnccs arc to be observed in continental Celtic. Unfor¬ 
tunately no literary monuments written in the ancient speech of 
Gaul have come down to us, though Caesar makes mention of 
religious poems orally transmitted by the Druids, and we also 
hear of bardi and vales. But a large number of personal and 
place-names have been preserved. The classical writers have, 
moreover, recorded a certain number of Gaulish words which can 
generally be identified without difficulty by comparing them with 
words still living in the modem dialects, e.g. prmpedula, “ cinque¬ 
foil,” cf. Welsh pump, “ five,” and deilen, “ leaf ” ; ambactus, 
Welsh amacth ; petorritum, “ four-wheeled chariot,” cf. Welsh 
pedwar, " four,” and Ir. rolk, “ wheel,” or rith, “ course.” We 
have further between thirty and forty inscriptions (three in 
north 1 taly) which wemay without hesitation ascribe to the Gauls. 
These inscriptions arc written in either N. Etruscan or Greek 
or Latin characters. We are thus in a position to reconstruct 
much of the old system of declension, which resembles Latin very 
closely on the one hand, and on the other represents the forms 
which arc postulated by the O. Ir. paradigms. Hence Gaulish 
is particularly valuable as preserving the final vowels which 
have disappeared in early Irish and Welsh. The few verb-forms 
which occur in the remains of Gaulish are quite obscure and 
have not hitherto admitted of a satisfactory explanation. The 
statements of ancient authors with regard to the Belgae arc 
conflicting, but there cannot be much doubt that the language of 
the latter was substantially the same as Gaulish. Caesar observes 
that there was little difference between the speech of the Gauls 
and the Britons in his day, and we may regard Gaulish as 
clo.scly akin to the ancestor of the Brythonic dialects. It is 
difficult to say when Gaulish finally became extinct. It dis¬ 
appeared very rapidly in the south of France, but lingered on, 
possibly till the 6th century, in the northern districts, and it 
seems unnecessary to discredit Jerome's statement that the 
speech of the Galatians in Asia Minor bore a strong resemblance 
to the language he had heard spoken in the neighbourhood of 
Trier. There is no evidence that Breton has been influenced 
by continental Celtic. The number of Gaulish words which have 
come down in the Romance languages is remarkably small, 
and though at first sight the sound-changes of French and 
Welsh seem to bear a strong likeness to one another, any influence 
of Gaulish pronunciation on French is largely discounted when 
we find the same changes occurring in other dialects where there 
is little or no question of Celtic influence. 

The proper names occurring in classical writers, on inscriptions 
and corns, have been collected by A. Holder in his monumental 
Altcettiscker Sprackschate (Leipzig, 1896-1908). The inscriptions 
have been most recently treated by J. Rhys in the Proceedings of 
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the British Academy, vol. ii. Sec also a paper in this volume entitled 
" Celtae and (lalli ” by the same author for the text of the Coligny and 
Rom inscriptions. 'The value of Gaulish for grammatical pur¬ 
poses is set forth by Whitley Stokes in a paper on “ Celtic Declen¬ 
sion " in the Proceedings of the London Phuological Society (188.5- 
1886). For the extent over which Gaulish was spoken, its relation 
to Latin and its influence on Romance, sec E. Windisch’s article on 
” Keltischc Spraclie” in the section "Die vorromanischen Volks- 
sprachen ’’ in Gr6ber’s Grundriss der romaniseken Pkilologie^, vol. i. 
PP. 373 if. Cf. further Ihe introduction to J. Loth’s Chrestomathie 
hretqnne (Paris, 1890); G. Dottin, Manuel pour servir d I'itude des 
*hS***^ 88°)*^**** 190b); R. Thurney.sen, Keltoromanisckes 

II. Goidelic and Brythonic. —When the monuments of the 
Celtic dialects of the British Islands begin to appear, we find a 
wide divergence between the two groups. We can only mention 
some of the more important cases here. The Brythonic dialects 
have gone verymuch farther in giving up inflectional endings than 
Goidmic. In Irish all final syllables in general disappear except 
long vowels followed by r or r and u < o preceded by». But these 
reservations do not hold good for Brythonic. Thus, whilst 
O. Irish possesses five cases the Brythonic dialects have only 
one, and they have further lost the neuter gender and the dual 
number in substantives. In phonology there are also very 
striking differences, apart from the treatment of the labialized 
velar qv already mentioned. The sonant n appears in Brythonic 
as an, whereas in Goidelic the nasal disappears before k, t with 
compensatory lengthening of the vowel, e.g. I. E. *kmtam, Ir. 
cit, “ hundred,” W. cant, Bret, kant ; Prim. Celt. *jovnkO‘, 
O. Ir. Aac, Mod. Ir. Ag, “ young, ” W. ie.uanc, Bret, iaauank. 
/, k standing after a vowel and preceding I, n (and also r H k 
precede) disappear in Goidelic with compensatory lengthening 
of the vowel, e.g. Prim. Celt.'"jffff/a-, Ir. sdl,“ heel,” W.satedl; 
Prirn. Celt. *prttw-, Ir. in, “ bird,” O. W. ein. Mod. W. edn. 
Similarly b, d, g disappear in Goidelic when standing after a vowel 
and preceding I, r, n with compensatory lengthening of the 
vowel, but in Welsh they produce a vowel forming a diphthong 
with the preceding vowel, e.g. Prim. Celt. *neblo-, Ir. nil," cloud,” 
W. niwl ; Prim. Celt. *<igno-, cf. Lat. agnus, Ir. uan, “ lamb,” 
from *dn, W, oen; Prim. Celt. *vegno-, cf. Ger. Wagen, Ir. 
fin, “ wagon,” O. W. guein. Mod. W. gteain. The Goidelic 
dialects have preserved the vowels of accented syllables on the 
whole better than Brythonic. Thus Brythonic has changed 
Prim. Celt. 5 ( = I. E. a, 5 ) to 0 (W. aw, Bret, eu); and Prim. Celt. 
« to i, e.g. Ir. brdtkir, “ brother,” W. brawd, Bret, brew ; 
Gaulish dunum, Ir. dun, “ fort,” W. din. Already in Gaulish 
the I. E. diphthongs show a tendency to become simple long 
vowels and the latter are treated differently by Goidelic and 
Brythonic. In early times I. E. eu, ou both became 6 and I. E. 
ei gave 1. In Goidelic 5 , i, in accented syllables were diphthong¬ 
ized in the early part of the 8th century to ua, ia if the next 
syllable did not contain the vowels e or i, whereas in Brythonic 
0 gave u (written u) and e became in W. ui {wy), and in Bret. 
oe (oue), e.g. Gaulish Teuto-, Toutius, Ir. tuaik, “ people,” W., 
Bret, tud ; Biythonic Lglg-cetum, Ir. Hath, “ grey,” W. llwyd, 
Brct.ZoKfd. Similarly inMn-words,Ir. dir,fial,yf. cwyr, O.Corn. 
guil, from Lat. eera, veliim. Further I.E. ai, oi are preserved in 
Irish as ai {ae), oi (oe). Mod. Ir. ao^ but in Welsh I. E. ai gave 
either ai or oe, whibt oi changed to u (written u), Ir, foeb, “ side,” 
W,, Bret, lu; I. E. *oinos, lb *», “ one,” W., Bret, un ; Prim. 
Celt. *saitlo-, cf. Lat. sacct^hniflgp^. koedl, “ age,” Bret. koal. 
In Goidelic accented e chariMralfb' before i, u in the following 
syllable, cf. Ir. fid, “ woo^^jl^lng. fedo, O. H. G. witu, and 
i changes to e before a ^j^jj^der similar conditions. In like 
manner u becomes o before a or o, whilst 0 changes to u before 
i, u, cf. Ir. muir, “ sea,” Prim. Celt. *mori, gen,,sing, mora. 
Of Brythonic finals which disappear, d, t, (0), j aldeb influence 
preceding vowels, whilst an i (y) whidi received tile stress in 
0 . W. was also able to modify vowels which went before it. In 
Goidelic the combinations sqv, sv appecu respectively as sc, s 
(medially /), but in Brythonic they both giYe ekw; Prim. Celt. 
*sgvetlon, Ir. sdl, “ story,” W. ckwedl ; Prim. Celt. *svesor, 
Ir. siur, ‘‘ sister," but mo fiur, “ my sister ” (whence Scottish 
piutkar by false de-aspiration), W. chwaer, Bret, c’hoar. In 
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Brythonic initial ^ becomes h in the 7th century, but this is 
unknown in Goitlelic, e.g. Ir. salami, “ salt,” W. hden, Cornish 
hahin, Bret. hoUnn ; Lat. se-men, Ir. sU, “ seed,” W. hil. Initial 
V gives f in Goidelic in the course of the 7th century, whereas 
in Brythonic it appears as gu, gw, cf. Lat. r'er«.f, Ir. fir, W., Bret. 
gwir. We may also mention that in Goidelic initial 7 and medial 
p disappear, e.g. Gaulish JovindUus, W. ieuanc, “ young,” 
Bret, iouattk. Ir. oac, nc ; W. bywyd. “ food,” Ir. biad. Post- 
consonantic / in Brythonic sometimes gives -id (Mod. W. -ydd, 
Mod. Bret, -ez), e.g. Gaulish nemo-, nrndn-, O. Bret, nound, W. 
newydd, Bret, nenez, Ir. niie. \.V..-IH and-/>/ both appear in 
Goidelic as -cht but in Brythonic as -ith, cf. Lat. seplem, O. Ir. 
seehl, W. seith, Bret. snz. 

We unfortunately know ver^' little about the position of the 
stress in ancient Gaulish. According to Meyer-Liibke in place- 
names the penult was accented if the vowel was long, otherwise 
the stress lay on the preceding syllable, e.g. Auguslodmtum, 
O. P'r. Ostedun, now Atiiun ; Cataldunos (Chalons), Tricasses 
(P'r. Troyes), Diitiriges (P'r. Bourges). In Goidelic the stress, 
which is strongly expiratory, is always placed on the first syllable 
except in certain cases in verbs compounded with prepositiotial 
prefixes. In Old Welsh and Old Breton, on the other hand, the 
final syllable, i.e. the primitive penult, received the stress, but 
in both languages the stress was shifted in the middle period 
to the penultimate. The Goidelic dialects, like the Slavonic, 
distinguish between palatalized and nonpalatalized consonants, 
according as the consonant was originally lollow'cd by a front 
(e, i) or back vowel (a, a, ii), a phenonrenon which is entirely 
unknown to Brythonic. 

P'inally. the two groups differ radically in the matter of initial 
mutation or, as it is often called, aspiration. These mutations 
are by no means confined to initial consonants, as precisely the 
same changes have taken place under similar conditions in the 
interior of words. The Goidelic changes included under tliis head 
probably took place for the most part between the 5th and 7th 
centuries, whilst in Brythonic the process seems to have begun 
and continued later. It is easier to fix the date of the changes in 
Brythonic than in Goidelic, as a number of British names are 
preserved in li\'cs of saints, and it is possible to draw conclusions 
from the shape that British place-names assumed in the mouths 
of the Anglo-Saxons. In Goidelic, we find two mutations, the 
vocalic and tlte nasal. Initial mutation only takes place between 
words which belong together syntactically, and which form one 
single siress-group, thus between article, numeral, possessive 
pronoun or pre,position, and a following substantive ; between 
a verbal prefix and the verb itself. 

1. When the word causing mutation ended in a vowel we get the 
vocalic mutation, called liy Irish grammarians asjiiralion. The 
sounds affected are the tenues A (c). t. p ; the mediae g, d, b •, the 
Ik|uk 1 s and nasals *», n, r, t ; s, and I’lara. Celt v (Ir. /. W. gw). At 
the present day the n'sults of this mutation in Irish and Welsh may 
Ik- tabulated as follows. Where the sound is at variance with the 
traditional orthography, the latter is given in brackets. In the case 


Original V 1 , 

sound 1, I ‘ 

Irish . ! x(eh) | h(th) 


Welsh 


I 


g 


f(pfi) [ WO I 3 (dl 0 

v’flil d(dd) 


v.wfbli) 'v,w(mh) 


v(t) 


v(f) 


/A (Mbh 

ol H. r. I in Goidelie we get a tUfllw iMi variety of «, r, I sound. In 
Welsli m tlie case of r. 1 . the al>solm^}m(ial is a voiceless r, I written 
rh. It. which on mutation become and are w-ritten r, 1 . In 

Irish s becomes h written sh and^fiS mutation of f is written fh. 
which, however, is now silent. Examples :—Irish, cii, " hound," 
do chit. " thy hound " ; W'clsh ci, dv gi (do. dv represent a I’rim. 
Celt. •*««') i-,Irish mdthttir, " mother." an mhdthair, " tlie mother," 
Wcisli mam, y fam (the femimiie of the article wa.s originally *sentd, 
snnlj). 

■1. When the word causing mutation originally ended in a nasal, 
we get tile na.sal mutation called by Irish grammarians eclipse. 
The sounds affected are * (c), t, p ; g, d, b; Prim. Celt, v (Ir. /, W. 

f w). ill mod. Irisli and mod. Welsh the results are tabulated below. 

rish f bei'iimes w written bh. whilst W. gw gives ngw. Examples ; 
Irish hliadhna. " year." senrhl m-bliadhna, " seven years," cf. Latin 
Hplem. Welsh blvnedd, saith mlynedd ; Irish Hr, “ country," i d-Hr, 


"in a country," Welsh tref, "town." yn nhref, “in a town," cf. 
Latin in. 

3. In Welsh h {(),(, p undergo a further change when the word 


Original Sound 

k 

t 

I' 

g 

(I 

b 

Irish 

g 

d 

b 

ng 

n 

m 

Wetsli . 

ngh 

nil 

mh 

ng 

n 

m 


causing mutation originally ended in s. There is nothing correB]>ond- 
ing to this consonantal mutation ill Goidelic. In this case ft (r), I. p 
become ihe spirants x (ift), fft. / (pb). e.g. tad. " lathci'," ei thad, " her 
tatlier," ci represents a prmiitive *esids. In the interior of words in 
Brytlioiiic, et, pp, ii give the same, result as initial ft, i, p by this 
mutation. 

The relation in which the other Celtic dialects stand to this 
system will be mentioned below in dealing with the various 
languages. It will be noted from what has been said above that, 
with the exception of the different treatment of the labialized 
velar qv, and the nasal sonant n, the features which differentiate 
the Brythonic from the Goidelic dialects first appear for the 
most part after the Romans had left Britain. At the beginning 
of the Christian era the difference between the two groups ran 
only liave been very slight. And Stritehan has shown recently 
that Old Irish and Old Welsh agree in a very striking manner 
in the use of the \crbal particle ro and in other syntactical 
peniliarities ronnerted with the verb. 

(i.) Goidelie. The term Goidelic is used to embrace the Celtic 
dialects of Ireland, Srotland and the Isle of Man. In each case 
the national name for the speech is Caelie (Ir. Caedhlig, Scottish 
Gdidhh'g, Manx Gailrk), from Ir. Scotlisli Gaodhal, Guedheal, 
Mid. Ir. Gdcdel, W. Gwyddel, “ a Gael, inhabitant of Ireland or 
Scotland.” Old Irish truiy be regarded as the ancestor of Scottish 
and Manx Gaelic, as the forms of these dialects can be traced 
back to Old Irish, and there arc practically no monuments ot 
SctiUish and Manx in the oldest period. Scottish and Irish mSj* 
be regarded as standing to one another in inudi the same relation 
as broad Scottish and southern English. The dix-ergences of 
Scottish and Manx from Irish will lie mentioned below. 'J'he 
language of the Ogam inscriptions is the oldest form of Goidelic 
with which we are iirciuaintecl. Some 300 insc.ri])lions have up 
to the pre.sent lieen discovered in this alphabet, the majority of 
them hailing from the south-west of Ireland (Kerry and Cork). 
In Scotland 22 arc known, whilst in ICngliind and Wales about 30 
have turned up. Most of the latter are in South Wales, but odd 
ones hai'C been found in North Wales, Devon and Cornwall, 
jutd one has occurred as far east as Hampshire. 'I'hc Isle of 
Man also possesses two. The letters in the oldest inscriptions are 
formed by strokes or notches scored on either side of the edge 
of an upright stone. Thus we obtain the following alphalvel :— 


/ // /// m m - —^— - 

mitngz r »one 1 

This system, which was eked out with other signs, would seem 
to have been framed in the south-west of Ireland by a person 
or persons who were familiar with the Latin alphabet. Some of 
the inscriptions probably go hack to the sth century and may 
even be earlier. As illustrations of the simplest forms of Ogam 
inscriptions we may mention the following: Dmeti maqqi 
Cattini, i.e. “ (the stone) of Dovetos son of Cattmos ” ; Trenagusu 
Maqi Maqi-Treni is rendered in Latin Trenegussi Fili Maeu- 
ireni hie jaeil; Sagramni Maqi Cunaiami, “ (the .stone) of 
Sagramnos son of Cunotamos ”; Ovanos avi Ivaeattos, “ (the 
stone) of Ovanus descendant of Ivacattus.” It will be seen that 
in the oldest of these inscriptions q is still kept apart from k {c), 
and that the final syllables have not disappeared (cf. maqqi, 
O. Ir. maicr), but it appears certain that in Ogamic writing 
stereotyped forms were used long after they had disappeared in 
ordinary speech. Several stones Contain hilingnal inscriptions, 
but the keji^ to the Ogam alphabet is supplied by a treatise on 
Ogamic writing contained in the Book of Ballymote, a manuscript 
of the late 14th century. It should be mentioned that the Welsh 
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stones are early whilst the Scottish ones are almost without 
exception late, and several of the latter have so far defied 
interpretation. In addition to the Irish Ogams there are a 
number of Christian inscriptions in Latin character, but, with 
one exception, they are not older than the 8th century. 

See R. R. Brash, The Ogam Inserihed Monuments of the Gaedhil 
(r.ondon, 1879); R. A. Stewart Macalister, Studies in Irish epi¬ 
graphy (London), vol. i. (1897), vol. li. 1902, vol. iii. 1907. The Welsh 
inscriptions are contained in J. Rhys, Lectures on H’sisA Philology * 
(London, 1879). The Scottish stones have also been treated by Rhys 
in the Proceedings of the Scottish Society of A nlii/uaries (Edinburgh, 
1892). See also G. M. Atkinson for the tract in the Book of Bally- 
mote. Kilkenny Journal of Archaeology' (1874). The lri.sh Christian 
inscriptions were published by Margaret Stokes as the annual volumes 
of the Roy. Hist, and Archaeol. A.ssociation of Ireland (1870- 
1877), and have been republished liy R, A. Stewart Macalister. 


(a) Irish. —Wo are able to trace the history of the Irish 
language continuously for a period of 1200 years, and from the 
time that the literary documents begin we are better supplied 
with linguistic material for the study of the language than is the 
case with any other Celtic dialect. At the same time that form 
of Irish whirl! is to Ixi found in the oldest documents has preserved 
a number of features which have entirely, or almost entirely, 
disappeared from the Brythonic languages. For this reason 
scholars have largely occupied themselves with Irish, which for 
purposc.s of comparative philology may be regarded as the classic 
Celtic language. 

The history of Irish is divided into three periods : —Old Irish 
(700-1100), the documents mainly representing the language of 
the 8th and 9th centuries ; Middle Irish, extending roughly from 
1IIKI to I.s.so ; Modem Irish from I.sso to the present day. Those 
periods merge into one another to such an extent that no firm division 
can lie made. The language of some manuscripts of the 14th century 
contains forms which arc really Old Irish, and Middle Irish ortho- 
grapiiy was partly employed bv historians and antiquarians in the 
miiiille of tile 17th century. Old Irish, as compared with Brythonic, 
preserves a wealth of inflectional forms in declension and conjugation, 
but many of these tend to disappear very early. In the modem 
dialects of Ireland and Scotland there is a rigid rule of orthography 
that a palatalized, or, as it is termed, slender consonant in medial 
or final position, must be preceded by a jialatal vowel (1), and a non- 
palatalizud consonant by a non-palatal or broad vowel (a, o, «). This 
is the famous rule of the grammarians known as cool te caol agits 
leathan le leathan (“ slender to slender and broad to broad "), but 
if is not so strictly adhered to in the spoken language as is commonly 
slated. In the older language the quality of medial and final con¬ 
sonants is only denoted very imperfectly, thus non-palatalized final 
consonants are regularly not deiioted’as such, e.g. O. and Mid. Ir. 
fir. Mod. Ir. flor. In Old and Mid. Irish the initial mutations are only 
regularly denoted in the ca.se of the vocalic mutation of r, />, t, s. /, 
and tile nasal mutation of b, d. g. The vocalic mutation o< c, p, t. s, f 
WJIS denoted by writing eh, ph, th. sh. fh, the first throe symliols of 
wliicl) were derived from the Latin alphabet. Another me^od of 
denoting tile mutation was to write a dot over the letter, originally 
the pmietuni delens, which was justified in the case of mutated / as 
the latter early became silent. But no such devices were ready at hand 
in the case of the medial h, d, g, and the mutated forms of these con¬ 
sonants were consequently not repre.scnted at all in the orthography. 
Tlie same remark holds good in the case of the nasal mutation 
(I'chpse) of the tenues. But it is easy to demonstrate that the same 
condition of affairs as we find in the modern language must have 
obtained in Old Irish. This insufficiency of symbols renders the 
orthography of the early stages of the language very complicated. 
We find that b, d. g were used initially to denote the voiced stops, 
bill medially and finally they represent spirants, the voiced stops m 
tills case being denoted bv c. p, I. It is not until much later times 
that the « in the mutated forms of the tenues, or the u* of the dot, 
was e.xtcnded to the mediae. Thus in Mid. Irish we find do bochutsbsn 

choimdedlhUrd.\T.dobhothtaibh).Uiil.lt.ro-gab=Mad.li.doghabh. The 

uasal mutation of t. p, f was first denoted by writing these s^nds double 

and finally m Uie l8th century by writing gf, 6p. dl. The spirants 
arising out of Prim. Celt. g. d. b came in Old Irish to be confused with 
tliose which developed out of Prim. Celt p, t, k, m other than 
positions. In final positions in polysyllables we commonly find d 
and b written but medially th and ph, e.g. didnad, imns^ation. 
gen. sing, dithnatha. For the ending -ad cp Lat.-«<«-. On the other 
hand we find g written medially and eh finally. These rules, however, 

arc not yet appUed in the oldest documents. . t ui... 

When we turn to the inflections wc find that most of the old ter¬ 
minations have disappeared, but that their influence on preceding 
consonants Ls still felt and serves to distingursh one form from 
another; thus in the declension of fer, " man,' nom. sing. fer. gen. 
sing, fir, dat. sing, fiur, acc. sing, far n-, nom. pi. fir, gen. pi. fer «-, 
coD-esponding to Prim. Celt. (Gaulish) viros, *'?;;*• 

wren, the influence of the following sound efill differentiateii th e 
cases from one another. In the later language the initial mutations 


come more and more to be used for this purpose. In Middle Irish 
the declensions and conjugations are much simplified and the neuter 
gander is given up insubstairtives. In the verb the athematic conj uga- 
tion has disappeared and the distinction of primary and secondary 
endings is not observed. On the other hand Iiiali has developed a 
peculiar system of absolute and conjointinflection with different sets of 
endings. Theoonjaint endmgsare alwaysiised in tbecaseof compound 
verbs, and in simple verbs they are employed after certain proclitics, 
e.g. the negative particles. Thus bend, “ he boars,” is an absolute 
form; do-beir, “he gives,” ni beir, “he docs not bear,” are conjoint 
lortns. Further, the verb system is partly dominated by the various 
devices employed to express relatival function. There are three 
mam tyfies of conjugation in Old Irish corres]xmdmg to the Latin 
first, third and fourth conjugations, the Latm types mtmeo and 
audio being difficult to distinguish in Irish. In the modem language 
there is in reality but one coniugation. The old frisU verb system 
comprises present and imperfect mdicativc, iintwrative, pres, sub¬ 
junctive in -d- or -*- with corresponding past subjunctive, future in 

or -i- or -e- or wil h reduplication along with corresponding second¬ 
ary fill lire, -s- preterite, -t- preterite, reduplicated preterite, a 
preterite containing a long stem-vowel, togei her with doponential and 
pa.ssivc forms in-rd. This system is eked out with the verbal prefix ro, 
wliicli among other functions changes a preterite into a perfect or 
a present into a perfect. Such a cumbrous system was hound to fall 
to pieces. A number of isolated forms have come down, but the only 
tenses which have survived into the modern period are the present 
and imperfect indicative, the imperative, the present subjunctive, 
the -i- pretente, the -b- and -e- future with corresponding secondary 
forms, and some of the passive forms in -r. At the same time in the 
moflern language thi-re is an increasing tendi-ncy to use analytical 
forms. Two noteworthy features of the Irish verb remain to be 
mentioned. The one is the use of pronouns as objects infixed bet ween 
jiarticlc and verb, or in a verb compounded w'ith a preposition be¬ 
tween preposition and verb. There are two sets of forms according as 
to whether the verb occurs in a relative clause or not. Thus -m- is the 
ordinary infixed pronoun of the 1st pets, sing., whilst -dom- in the 
corresponding relative form. In the 3rd jK’rs. sing, aspiration 
may be employed, e.g. ni ceil, “ lie does not hide,” ni chcil, ” he does 
not hide it.” This has been given up in the modern language. 
Secondly in verbs compounded with preixisitions the accent of tlie 
verb varies according as to whether the verti is used enclitically 
or not—thus after t he negative ni or in the infinitive and imperative. 
Hence we have do-bHr, ” he gives,” by the side ^f ni tdbair, " he does 
not give,” infin. tabairt ; do-gniu, “ I do,” ni denim, " 1 do not do,” 
infin. donum. The changes caused by this alternation in addition to 
others due to the working of the Irish accent and to the initial and 
infernal mutations have played havoc with the verb system and 
render if exceedingly difficult to reconstruct the jiuradigms. In the 
later periods of the language analogy naturally plays a great part, 
and many of the complicated forms are done away with, but even 
in the modern dialects the alternation lietwecii enclitic and ortho- 
ionic forms still survives in the commonest verbs, e.g. Irish bheir si, 

" he gives,” ni thnbhair s(, " he does not give.” infin. tabhairt ; 
Scottish bheir e, chii toir, ioirt ; Manx ver eh, cha der, cnyrl ; Irish ni 
si. *' he does,” ni dheanann si, ” he does not do,” infin. deanamhy 
Scottish ni e, " he does,” cha dean e, “ he will not do,” infin. deanamh ; 
Manx nee eh. cha jean eh, jannoo. 

In the early period Irish borrowed a number of words from Latin. 
These are mainly connected with the church or with articles of 
civilization which would be imported from Roman Britain. Some 
of these show traces of British pronunciation, e.g. O. Ir. trinddit, from 
Latin trinitStem with 5 for S. In others again Lat. p is repre¬ 
sented in Ir. by r, which may be due to the substitution of q as 
being the nearest Irish sbund to the foreign p. Thus we find Ir. 
corcur, "puiple,” case, "Easter”; <.e«rjgei.” Whitsuntide”; cruimther, 
"presbyter.'^' In addition to these several loans were received from 
Norse. In the Mid. Irish period many Frencli words came in, and 
during the middle and modern periods the number of English words 
introduced is legion. Pedersen has tried to show in his Vergl. 
Gramm, that a considerable number of woids were borrowed from 
Brythonic (Welsh) at an early date. 

[For the Latin loan-words, see J. Vendryfes, De hibemicis vacabulis 
quae a latina lingua originem duxerunt (Paris, igoz); Kuno Meyer 
has collected a number of loan-words from Norse, Anglo-Saxon, 
Early English, Latin and Early French in Revue critique, xii. 460 
and xiii. 505. See also Whitley Stokes, Deeeenberger's Beilrdge, xviij. 
k 6 S. For Celtic names in Norse see W. Stokes, Revue cellique, iii. 
186 and W. A. Craigie, Zeitschr. f. celt. Phil. i. 439 fl.] 

With regard to the dialects of Irish, there is a well-known rhyme 
which states the peciiliaritics of the speech of the four provinces, 
and dialectical diifcrences must have existed at an early period, 
though they do not make their appearance in the literary lan^fuage 
until the i8lh century. At the present day the Irish of Leinster 
hits vanished entirely, and we have unfortunately no records of it. 
But in the other three provinces the vernacular still lives, and we 
find the Irish of Munster. Connaught and Ulster mariced off from 
one another by well-defined peculiarities. In general it may be 
stated that the south of Ireland is more conservative than the north. 
In Munster there is a tendency to shift the word-streas from the 
initial syllable to a heavy derivative syllabi*, e.g. -in. This does 
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not take place in Connaught, whilst in Ulster the tendency is to 
shorten the vowel. Again in monosyllables ending in U, nn, m, and 
under certain other conditions a short vowel becomes a diphthong 
in the south, in Connaught it is merely lengthened, but in Ulster the 
original length is retained, e.g. Ulster hall, “ member, limb,” Con¬ 
naught bstl, Munster hault. Final dk, gh in Munster are sounded as 
g. In certain cases the north prefers the vocalic mutation’ where 
the west and south have the nasal, thus notably in the dative singular 
after preposition and article, e.g. Munsler-Connaught do'n bhfear, 
" to the man," Ulster do'n fhear. In the south synthetic verb- 
forms arc employed to a much larger extent than in the north. 

In the early part of the iqth century Irish was still the spi-ech of 
more than half the inhabitants of Ireland, A German traveller 
reckoned that out of a total jiopulation of seven millions in 1835 
four millions spoke Irish as their mother-tongue. The famine of 
184(1-1847 was felt most in those districts that were purely Irish, and 
these were the parts that were and still are chiefly affected by the 
tide of emigration. Add to this the fact that the influence of 
0 'C,onnell and his satellites, and above all that of the Roman C,atholic 
clergy, was against the language. In spite of the efforts of the 
Gaelic Ixague (founded 1893). which have met with considerable 
success, the language is rapidly dying of internal decay. The 
speakers of Irish are chiefly confined to the following counties, 
whore over 20 % of the jiopnlation speak Gaelic :—Waterford, Cork, 
Kerry. Clare, Galway, Mayo. Sligo. Donegal. The following figures 
will illustrate the decay of the language since the famine:— 


Year. 

Monoglots. 

Bilinguists. 

1851 

. . 319,602 

1,204,684 

1861 

163,275 

942,261 

1871 

103,562 

714.313 

1881 . 

64,167 

885,765 

1891 

38.192 

642,053 

1901 

20,953 

620,189 


According to the 1901 census report the speakers of Irish were dis¬ 
tributed as follows:—Leinster, 26,43(1; Munster. 276,268; Con¬ 
naught, 245,580; Ulster, 92,858. The Gaelic movement, which 
has thrivi-n largely on account of its anti-English character, would 
have a much better chance of galvanizing the ancient language of 
Ireland if it were not for the supreme difficulties of Irish spelluig 
and phonetics. Of the hundreds of thousands of persons who attend 
the classes of the, J-eague not more than one or two per cent, at the 
outside arrive at any state of proficiency. 1 'resbyterian Gaels in 
Scotland are taught to read the Bible but Irish Catholics arc not 
encouraged to do so. The result of this is seen in the fact that, whilst 
many, if not all, of the local Nationalist newspapers under the 
pressure of the League publish badly-printed and httle-read columns 
in Irish, there are only two regularly appearing periodicals which 
contain any large amount of Irish. Half the contents—and those 
the most important—of the weekly organ of the league, jIn Claid- 
heamh Soluis (" the flaming sword "). arc in English. The latter 
was started in 1898 under the title of I'Mnm an Lae (“ the ring of 
day," ».«. the dawn). The other periodical is the monthly Gaelic. 
Journal (Irisleabhar na Gaedhilge), a would-be literary magazine 
of very inferior quality which has led a jiri-carious existence since 
1882. In 1898 it was decided to hold a fe.stival called the Oireachtas 
(" hosting, gathering ") on the lines of the Welsh Histcddfod. The 
venture was a great success and similar meetings have been held 
every year since, whilst each province and many of the counties 
have their annual local Gaelic feis (festival). The literary output 
of the movement has been prodigious, consisting in the main of a 
numlier of short stories and dramas (mostly propagandist), but 
nothing of any jiarticular merit has as yet been forthcoming. The 
best-known writers are Dr Xiouglas Hyde (collector of folk-stories— 
Beside the Fire, 1890, An Sgeulaidhe Gaedhealach, 1895 (reprinted 
from vol. X. of the Annates de Bretagne), Love Songs 0/ Connaught, 
1893. Heligious Songs 0/ Connaught, 1905); F. O’Leary (author of 
two lengthy stories, Seadna, 1904, Niamh, 1907); P. Dinnecn 
(author of an historical tale, Cormac Va Connaill, 1901); K O'Shea, 
better known as " Conan Maol," author of a collection of short stories 
entitled . 4 n Buaiceas, 1903. 

Authouitiks on Irish I.anguaoe.—F or the study of Old Irish 
■—Zeuss, Grammatica Celtica ® (Berlin, 1871); B. Giiterhock and 
R. Thumeysen. Indices to the Irish words treated in Zeuss (La-ipzig, 
1881); E. Windisch published the first grammar of Old Irish in 1879 
(trans, by N. Moore, Pitt Press, 1882), but Windisch's treatment of 
the verb was rendered obsolete by the discovery of the laws of the 
Irish accent by H. Zimmer, Keltische Studien (Berlin, 1884), and 
R. Thumeysen, Bevue celtique, vi. 309; J. Vendryte, Grammaire 
du Vieil-Irlandais (Paris, 1908); R. Thumeysen, Handbuch des Alt- 
Irischen (Heidelberg, >909). Mention should also be made of J. 
Strachan, Selections from the Old Irish Glasses (Dublin, 1904); and the 
same writer’s Old Irish Paradigms (Dublin, 1903), Stories from the Tdin 
(Dublin, 1908). See al.so various papers on the Irish verb in the 
Transactions of the London Philological Society by Strachan (1895- 
1902); H. Pedersen, AspiraHonen i Irsk (Cemenhagen, 1898); 
C. Saranw Irshe SUtdier (Copenhagen, 1901) 1 J- Ascoli, Archivio 
glottologico italiano, vols. v. and vi. For the study of Middle Irish— 
E. Windisch, Iriseht Texts mit Wdrterbuch (Leipzig, 1880). (Other 
volumes in conjunction with W. Stokes.) 


Editions of texts by W. Stokes, Kuno Meyer and others in the 
Uevue celtique, Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie, £riu, K, Meyer 
has issued an exhaustive Mid. Irish glossary (A-D) as a supplement 
to the Archtv fitr celtische Lexihographie, The remainder is being 
published under the auspices of the Royal Irish Academy. ’I'hc 
first grammar of Modem Irish was published by Francis Molloy in 
1677 at Rome under the title of Grammatica Latino-Hibernua 
Molloy was followed by Jeremiah Curtin in 1728 with a book called 
Elements of the Irish Language. Numerous other grammars were 
published towards the end of the i8th and at the beginning of the 
19th century, but few of them have any value. The more important 
of them are enumerated in the introduction to O’Donovan’s Grammar 
and to Windi-sch’s Kuregefasste irische Grammatih, and in Pedersen’s 
Aspirationen i Irsk, pp. 29-47. We may mention W. Neilson’s 
Grammar (1808) as it is important for the Irish of E. Ulster. But the 
greatest native grammarian was John O’Donovan, who traversed 
Ireland in connexion with the Ordnance Survey, and published in 
1854 a comprehensive gramm,-ir noting the differences between the 
various dialects. A little grammar published by Molloy in 1867 is 
instructive on account of the author’s peculiar point of view. 'The 
most useful books for the study of the living language are the .series 
of Ixioklets (five) published by Father O’Growney, one of the chief 
promoters of the present movement. Mention should also la- made 
of J. P, Henry’s Handbook of Modern Irish, pts. i.-iv,, and of the 
grammars by P. W. Joyce (Dublin, 1896) and the Christian Brothers 
(Dublin, 1901), For the northern form of Irish J. P. Craig's 
Grammar of Modem Irish is useful (Dublin®, 11104). 'The phonetics 
of a Munster dialect have been investigated by R. Henebry, A 
Contribution to the Phonologv of Desi Irish (Greifswald, iqoi). The 
dialect of the Aran Islands off the coast of Galway has been descrilied 
by F, N. Finck, Die Araner Mundart, i. Lautlehre und Grammatih. ii. 
Worterbuek (Marburg, iSgi)). G. Dottin has given an account of a 
dialect of North Cxinnauglit (Mayo) in the Revue celtique, xiv. pp. 
97-13;!. A study of the speech of the north was piiblislied by E. C. 
Qiiiggin uiidcT the title of A Dialect of Donegal, Phonologv and Texts 
(Camliridge, i<>06). Fur an account of the decay of Irish see 
H. Zimmer, " Die keltische Bewegung in Irlaiid,” Preusstsche Jahr- 
biicher for 1898, vol. 93, p. 59 ff., and the last chapter of Douglas 
Hyde’s Literary History of Ireland (London, 1901). 

The work of the earlier compilers of glo.sses will be mentioned 
in the literature section below. The first dictionary of the modern 
language of any importance was tlial published by J. O’Brien in 
1768. Next came E. O’Reilly with his Irish-English Dictionary 
(Dublin, 1817). This book contains a vast store of words gathered on 
no principle whatever from all manner of sources, and has therefore 
to be used with caution, but even at the jirescnt day it renders con¬ 
siderable .service. A second edition with a suiiplement by O’Donovan 
was published after the latter’s death in 1864. The first trustworthy 
dictionary of the modem language was published under the auspices 
of the Irish Texts Society by P. J. Dinneen (London, 1904). English- 
Irish dictionaries have been compiled by I). Foley (Dublin, 1855); 
E. E. Fournier (Dublin, 1903); T. O’NeUl Lane (Dublin, 1904). 

{b) Scottish Gaelic .—Scottish Gaelic is the form of Goidelic 
speech which was introduced into Scotland by the Dulriadic 
Scots who came over from Ireland in the early centuries of our 
era. We possess practically no early monuments of the language. 
We have one or two inscriptions in Latin characters, such as that 
at St Vigeans and the Ogams mentioned above, which have not 
yet been solved. In the Book of Heir there is a colophon of a 
few lines probably written by an Irish scribe in the 9th century, 
and as the language of these lines differs in no wise from the Irish 
of the period, we do not know if they accurately represent the 
Gaelic of Scotland or if they may not be pure Irish. In the 
same MS. there are further (jaelic scraps belonging to the nth 
and i2th centuries. The word-forms in these entries are identical 
with those current at the time in Ireland, but the historical 
orthography seems to show more signs of decay than is the case 
in Irish. The medieval Scottisli MSS. in tlie Advocates’ Library 
at Edinburgh are only just being published, but they seem cither 
to hail from Ireland or to be written in pure Irish. The end of 
the 15th century brought a change. The Lordship of the Isles, 
the great bond between Ireland and Scotland, was broken up. 
The Gaels of Scotland, thrown on their own resources, advanced 
their own dialect to the position of a literary language and tried 
to discard the Irish orthography. The Book of the Dean of 
Lismore, compiled about 1500, is written in a kind of phonetic 
orthography which has not as yet been sufficiently investigated. 
The language of those poems which arc not directly ascribed to 
Irish poetsf and which may therefore be regarded as representing 
the literary language of the Highlands at the time, seems to 
occupy a position midway between Irish and Scottish Gaelic. 
But until &e beginning of the iSth century the Highlands were 
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under the literary dominion of Ireland, so much so that Bedell’s 
Irish version of the Scriptures was circulated in Scotland witli a 
glossary from J690 to 1767, and Bishop Carsewell’s version of 
Knox’s Prayer-book (1567) is pure Irish. The language of the 
people is poorly represented in the 16th and 17th centuries, and 
the orthography is not fixed until we reach the i8th century. 

Irish and Scottish Gaelic diiler considerably in point of voca¬ 
bulary, but there arc also important divergences iii phonetics and 
inflections. In the first place. Scottish Gaelic as written has entirely 
given up the nasal mutation (eclipse), e.p. Scottisli ar bd. “ our cow. 
Irish ar tn-hd ; Scottish nan tlr. “ of the countries.” Irish na d-tir. 
It should, liowcvcr, be observed that in Skye and the Outer Tales 
the nasal mutation has been partly restored and in .some places 
there are even parallels to the Welsh nasal mutation of c, p, f to ngh, 
mh, nh. Secondly, post-vocalic c, p, t are commonly preceded by a 
breathed sound not represented in writing, thus mac ” son,” is 
pronounced mahk ; slat, ” rod,” as slaht. Again there is a tendency 
to insert a sibilant in the group ri. thus ceart, ” right.” is sounded 
kearlii. and the distinction between i«Uatalized and non palatalized 
sounds is not so ngidly observed as in Irisli. The group cht is in 
Scotland pronounced as if rhk. We may also mention that Scottish 
(iuelic preserves an old ^ in a number of words where Irish now has d, 
thus. Old Ir. fer, Scottish G. fir, Irish /dr. but in both cases the spell¬ 
ing is fear (in this respect Scottish Gaelic goes hand in hand with 
Manx and the almost extinct Irish of T)own). Similarly, we find that 
In Scottish Gaelic and Manx stressed vowels preceding a palatalized 
consonant have not undergone palatalization to the same extent 
as in Irish, e.f*. in Ireland duine, ”maii,''-r*dMn;u-, i.s pronounced 
din’'e, but in Scotland dun''^ (in Manx writt(‘n dooiiiucy), A further 
jieciilinrify of Srotlush Gaelic is tliat it substitutes leiics or voiceless 
mediae for the voiced stops, and even /, r. n sounds show a great 
tendency to give uj) the voice. Scottish Gaelic goes farther even 
than Irish in the confusion of vowel-sounds, e.g. Lat. ou/*. Ir. ros, 
“foot,” Sc. ins ; Ir. codal, Sc.tadal. When w'c turn to the inflections 
wo find tliat analogy lias here jilayed a much greater part than in 
Irish. There is a tendency to make the plural of all substantives 
except ma‘'Cii 1 ino monosyllables end in -an. In the conjugation 
the synthetic forms liave with one or two excejitioiis entirely db- 
appearod arul the present forms luive become momentary in force. 
lii*nce in ordinary grammars it is stated that the present has beconie 
a luturv, thus j?f mi means “ 1 shall do.” The past participle chiefly 
ends in -le as against Irish ^thc, dc. or -tha, -ia, according to the 
(jiuilitv of the luoeeding sound. The present (future) and past 
siibjunctivf* (conditional, rqircscntiug lioth the imperfect indie. 
an<l secondary future of Irish) supply the place of the Irish consue- 
tiidiiiai forms. In idiom also Scottish has diverged very consider- 
ai»ly from Irish, e.g. in the use of tha (Ir. td) for is. 

It seems now to be agreed that the various dialects of Scottish 
Gallic fall into two main divisions—northern and southern. 
Mackinnon stat<*s that the boundary between llie two i>as.ses roughly 
up the J'irth ol Lome to Loch Levon, then across country from Balia- 
dullish to the Grampians. The country covered by the northern 
dialect was of old the country of the Northern Piets, whilst the 
portion of Argyll.shire south of the lioundai^ line, together with 
Ifute and Arran, made up the kingdom of Dalriada. Tlie Gaelic 
district south of the Grampians belonged to the Southern Thets. 
The southern dialect is commonly regarded as the literary language. 
It approaches more ni'arlv to Irish and preserves the inflectious much 
better than the speech of Hut north. 

The following characteristics of the northern dialects may be 
mentioned :—(i) The diphthorigizalion of open e to ia is carried much 
farther in t!ie north than in the south, (i) The vowel ao in the north 
is more regularly the high-back-narrow-unrounded vowel-sound, 
whereas the south in many cases has a low-1 ront-wide-round sound. 
( h) The north has str in initial position where the south prefers sr. 
Further, the northern dialects go very far in dropping unaccented 
final vowels. It may be remarked that in the reduction of derivative 
endings containing long vowels Scotland goes hand-in-hand with 
Ulster Irish, thus Connaught arSn, *‘ bread,” is in Ulster and Scot¬ 
land ardn. Again. Scottish agrees with North Irish in the loss of 
sjmtlietic verb-forms and in using as negative cha. Mid. Ir. ntco. 
V'Kha. But, on the other hand, Scotland, with the exception of 
South .\rgyll and some of the Isle-s, diphthongizes accented a. o, e, in 
monosyllables before ll, «n, m, thus resembling the speech of 
Munster. In South Argyll the original short vowel is half lengthened. 

As to the southern limits of Gaelic speech in Scotland, the lioundary 
between Gaelic and English in medieval times was the so-called 
Highland line, and at the War of Independence it is probable that 
it extended to Stirling. Perth and the Ochil and Sidlaw Hills, the 
Inglis being limited to a very narrow strip along the coast. Dr 
J. A. H. Murray traced the linguistic frontier in 186^1870 with the 
following results. The line started about 3 m. west of the town of 
Naim on the Moray Firth and ran in a south-east direction to the 
Dec. 4 m. above Ballater. On the other side of the Dee itj^gan 
4 m. above Balmoral and followed the boundary of Perth and Forfar 
as far as Glen Shec, wliere it went off to the south-west as far as 
Dunkeld. After passing Bimam Hill it turned due west until the 
upper part of Glcn Almond was reached, where it bent to the south¬ 


ward, passing through Comrie and along the braes of Doune to the 
Teith, 3 or 4 m. below Callander. Thence it ran along the north 
shore of Lake Monteith to Gartmore, and from there to Rowar* 
dennan on the east side of Loch Lomond. On the west side it 
passed through Glen l)ouglas down T-och Long and the Firth of 
Clyde, leaving Bute and Arran to the west. At the present day thb 
boundary has probably receded to the extent of several miles, and 
even in 1870 there were districts such as Bute and the region round 
Dunoon where Gaelic was only spoken by the oldest natives and 
the immigrant population. The language is not found in the north¬ 
east of CaiUiiK>sh, the boundary running, according to Murray, 
roughly from a little north-east of Lybster to tlie mouth ol the Forss. 
Celtic wa.s driven out of Shetland and Orkney by Scandinavian some 
time during the middle ages. (Sue further J. A, H. Murray, The 
Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland, London, 1875; Revue 
cellique, vol. ii. pp. 180 187.) 

Until the tSth century Gaelic was spoken in Galloway and on the 
uplands of Ayr and Lanark. Tlie following figures from the census 
returns illustrate the decrease in the number of persons who speak 
Gaelic •— 

Monolinguists. Bilingui.sts. 

1881 . . . No return 231.594 

(this includes 
Gaelic monolinguists) 

1891 . . . 43 « 73 <^ 210,677 

1901 . , . 28,106 202,700 

In the last-mentioned year it appears that nearly one-half of the 
speakers of Gaelic are reported from the counties of Inverness and 
Ross (23,893 monolinguists and 82,573 bihnguists). From alx>ut 
1300 wc find Scottish emigrants filtering into the glens of Antrim, 
wlieru the Gaelic that is spoken is still unmistakably Scottish. There 
have long been local societie.s of Highlanders for tite cultivation 
of their native tongue, the roost important one being An Comunn 
Odidhealach (founded i8(>]). This society holds an annual gathering 
called the Mdd ( = Eng. ” moot ”) on the linos of the Welsh Eisteddfod, 
and recently tlie Scottish Education Department has countenanced 
the teaching of Gaehc m Highland schools. But the political 
element plays little or no part in the language movement in Scot¬ 
land. ano the latter is not likely to assume the proportions of the 
Gaelic League in Ireland. Ah a rule, however. Highlanders are better 
able to read their own language than Irish Gaels, tor. the majority 
being IVob stants, they arc eiicoiu'aged to read their Bibles. There are 
only two jieriodicals whicli devote half their space to Gaelic. The 
one in An J)eo-Creine (“ the simbcam ”), founded October 1905; and 
the other is the Catholic propagandist quarterly Gutk na BUadhna 
(” the voice of the year ”), .started in 1904. Up to 1905 a fortmghtly 
newspaper printKl wholly in Gaelic appeared m Prince Edward 
Island, under the title ol .An Mac-talla ("the echo”), and efforts 
have been made to revive it. A weekly newspaper ■wholly in Gaelic 
was started in iqo 8 by R. Stuart Erskiiie under the title oi Alba. 

Autiioritiks on Scottish Gakuc. The first grammar of Scottish 
Gaelic was compiled by W. Shaw (An Analysis of the Galtc Language, 
1778). The most useful one was that published by Alexander 
Stewart, Elements of Gaelic Grammar (Edinburgh, 1801). A revised 
edition of this work with many additions and corrections was pub- 
iLshed by H. C. Gillies, London. 1902. This book is rather spoilt 
by the author^s attitude, and requires to be supplemented and cor¬ 
rected. G. Henderson and C. w. Robertson have published im¬ 
portant papers on the modern dialects in the Zeitschrtft fUr celtische 
Philologie, the Celtic Review and the Transactions of the Gaelic Society 
of Inverness. The most useful work on Gaelic philology is Alexander 
Macliain's Etymological Gaelic Dictionary (Inverness, 1896) (a later 
edition by W. J. Watson). The chief dictionaries are Dictionarium 
Scuto-Celticum, published by the Highland Society of Scotland 
(Edinburgh, 1H28) ; R. A. Armstrong, Gaelic Dictionary in two parts 
(London, 1825); N. Me Alpine, Pronouncing Gaelic Dictionary 
(Edinburgh, 1847) (this book gives the pronunciation of Islay); 
Macleod and Dewar, Gaelic and English Dictionary (latest edition, 
Edinburgh, tqot) ; Faclair Gdidhlig, ]>ublished by E. Macdonald, 
Heme Bay, appearing in parts since 1902. 

ic) Manx. —Our sources of information with regard to the 
language of the Isle of Man are even more scanty in the early 
period than they are in the case of Scotland. There are a number 
of references to the island in Irish literature, but the earliest 
monument of the vernacular we possess is the version of the Book 
of Common Prayer made by Bishop Phillips in 1610. In this 
translation the traditional Irish orthography is not followed. 
The spelling resembles the orthography which was employed in 
Scotland by the compiler of the Book of the Dean of Lismore. 
How far this system was used is a question which it is difficult 
to decide. In Scotland the Irish orthography has prevailed in a 
slightly modified form, but Manx writers adhered to a mode of 
spelling which was as phonetic as any system based on English, 
or, probably more correctly Anglo-Scottish, orthography could 
be. This fact, combined with the rapid phonetic decay of the 
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language, makes it extremely difficult to discover what sound- 
values are to be attached to the various symbols. At the 
beginning of the i8th century English was not understood by 
two-thirds of the natives, and in 1764 the S.P.C.K. issued a 
paper containing this statement: “ Tire population of the Isle is 
20,000, of whom the far greater number are ignorant of English.” 
But from this time English gradually crept in. The last edition 
of the Manx Bible was issued in 1819, and of the New Testament 
in 1840. The present writer’s great-grandmother refused to 
speak English, his grandfather (b. 1815) preached in Manx and 
English, and his father (b. 1844) only spoke English. The 
following figures illustrate the rapid decline of the language :— 

Monolinguists. Bilinguists. 

1875 . . . . lyo 12. .MO 

(out of a population 
of 41,084 exclusive 
of Douglas) 

igoi .... None 4.419 

Manx stanU.s in a much closer relation to Scottish Gaelic than 
Irish, and lishernien slate that they could understand a good deal 
of what is said in South Argyll, though they arc c|uite at a loss at 
Kinsale. Manx exhibits the same tendency as Scottish to use ana¬ 
lytical and periphrastic forms in the verb, thus jannoo, " to do." is 
used like Scottish dcanamh with an infinitive to express the past and 
future. The present has acquired a momentary (future) signification, 
and the past participle ends in -it (Scottish -te). The negative is cha 
as in Scotland and Ulster. Manx goes as far as northern Scottish in 
dropping unstre.ssed final vowels, e.g. chiarn, " lord," Irish, tighearna ; 
•v« IS the favourite plural ending in substantives. The nasal muta¬ 
tion has been partly given up. Old Irish stressed i is frequently 
retained, e.g. fir, " man," Irish fir (spelt fear), and the vowels 6 and 4 
are confused as in Scottish, e,g, Manx cues, " foot," Scottish cas, 
Irish cos. Manx is divided in itself about the treatment of short 
accented vowels before U, nn, m. According to Rhys the south side 
lengthens, whilst the north side diphthongizes; t.g. Irish ctann, 
“tree," clann, “offspring." S. Manx kton, klon, N. Manx, krauii, 
kloun (written croan, cloan). In the matter of stress Manx is quite 
original, going farther even than the dialects of the south of Ireland. 
Not only does it shift the stress ill the case of heavy derivative 
suffixes like -an and reduce the preceding vowel, e.g, Ir. funrSti, 
Sc. fuaran, Manx frdn, " spring," but even in cases like caghlua, 
"variety," Sc. Ir. caochtadh. O. Ir. coimmrhloud; corda, "voice," 
Ir. comtiradh. The Mid. English stress on the final is further retained 
in words from the French such as ashdon, “ nation," livriy, " deliver.’’ 

As other features peculiar to Manx we may mention the following. 
An intervocalic s or sh shows a tendency to become lisped and 
voiced to d. In monosyllables post-vocalic final m. v. are often 
ireccdcd by an intrusive b, d respectively, thus ben " woman," may 
>e heard as bedn. Ir. d becomes more palatal and is often S, Ir. 
sc becomes st. sht, e.g. Ir. fescor, " evening,” Manx fastyr ; Ir. ttisce, 
" water," Manx usktev. 

AvTHORitiKS ON MANX. —The place and personal names of the 
Isle of Man have been collected by A. W. Moore in Manx Names * 
(l.ondon, 1003) (33 % of the proper names are Scandinavian). The 
chief source of information about the spoken language is J. Rhys, 
The Outlines of the Phonology of Manx Gaelic (London, 1895) (the 
book has unfortunately no index and no texts). The only serious 
attempt to represent spoken Man.x graphically is the transcription 
of a song by J. Strachan in the Zeitschr. fur celhsche. Philologic, vol. i. 
p. 54 - The native grammarian is J. Kelly, who in 1803 published 
.■) Practical Grammar of the Ancient Gaelic or Language of the Isle 
of Man, usuallv called Manks. This book was republished by W. Gill 
for the Manx Society in 1859, and a facsimile reprint of this latter 
was made for Quariteh, London, 1870. A useful little Ixiok entitled, 
Ptr.st Lessons in Manx was published by Edwin Goodwin (Dublin, 
190T), There are two dictionaries, one by A. Cregeen, Douglas 
1835, whicli is now being reprinted for An Cheshaght Gailckagh, a 
Douglas society which is endeavouring to encourage the use of 
Manx and to gel it introduced into the schools. The other dictionary 
is by J. Kelly in two parts—(i) Manx and English, (2) English and 
Manx, published by the Manx Society in 1866. Kelly also prepared 
a Triglot of Manx, Irish and Gaelic, based upon English, which has 
never been jnililished. A useful paper on the language appeared in 
the Transactions of the London Philological Society for 1875 by 
H. Tenner, " The Manx Language ; Its Grammar, I-iterature and 
T’rescnt State.” (E. C. Q.) 

(ii.) Hryihonic .—Tlie term Brythonic i.s used to denote the 
Celtic dialects of Wales, Brittany and Cornwall. Unlike the 
Goidels the Brj'thonic peoples have no common name for their 
language. Forms of Brythonic speech were doubtless current 
throughout England and Wales and the Lowlands of Scotland 
at the time of the Saxon invasion. The S.E. of Britain may 
have been extensively Romanized, and it is not impossible that 


remnants of Goidelic speech may have lingered on in out-of-the- 
way comers. No literary documents dating from this period 
have been preserved, but some idea of the character of Brythonic 
may be gathered from the numerous inscriptions which have 
come to light. In the middle of the 6th century Brythonic was 
confined to the western half of Britain south of the Qyde and 
Forth. The colonization of Britannia minor or Armorican 
Brittany during the 5th and 6th centuries will be described later. 
In the latter part of the 6th century the W. Saxons pushed their 
conquests as far as the estuary of the Severn, and from that time 
the Brythons of S.W. Britain were cut off from their kinsmen in 
Wales. Early in the 7th century the Brythons of Strathclyde 
were similarly isolated by the battle of Chester (613). ITie 
kingdom of Strathclyde maintained a separate existence until the 
loth century, and it is generally stated that Brythonic speech did 
not die out there until the 12th century. The question as to how 
far Brythonic names and words have survived in these districts 
has never been properly investigated. Certain it is that Bry¬ 
thonic numerals survived amongst shepherds in Cumberland, 
Westmorland and N.W. Yorkshire down to the second half of the 
19th century, just as herrings are still counted in Manx by Manx 
fishermen otherwise quite innocent of the language. Accordingly, 
from the 7th century onwards Brythonic became gradually 
limited in Great Britain to three districts—Strathclyde, M ales, 
and Cornwall and Devon. During the 7th century the Brythons 
of Wales and Strathclyde often fought side by side against the 
Angles, and it is from this period that the name by which the 
Welsh call themselves is supposed to date, Cymro<*Comhrox, 
pi. Cymry<*Combroges, i.e. “fellow-countrymen” as oppo.sed 
to W. allfro, Gaul. AUobroges, “ foreigners.” We have no means 
of determining when Celtic speech became extinct in the 
petty states of the north which retained their independence 
longest. 

The chief features which distinguish the Brythonic from the 
Goidelic dialects have already been enumerated. In the course 
of the 6th and 7th centuries final short vowels disappeared. 
In compound names the final vowel remains in the first com¬ 
ponent until the 7th century. Short vowels in other than initial 
syllables when immediately preceding the stress (on the historical 
penultimate) disappear, whilst long ones are shortened, e.g. 
Welsh cardawt from Lat. earitdlcm. Other vowels in unstressed 
position are apt to be reduced, thus S, S, give i in O. W. (Mid. 
W. y). A marked characteristic of Welsh as distinguished from 
Cornish and Breton is the treatment of & under the influence of 
a following i. In Welsh the result is ei, in Corn, and Bret, e, 
e.g. Welsh seint, “ saints,” Bret, sent, sing. sant. The mutations 
seem to have started in the second half of the 6th century in 
the case of the tenues. 

See J. Loth, Les Mots iatins dans Ics longues Prittoniques (Paris. 
1892); J. Loth, Chrestomathie bretonne (Pans. i8yii). 

(n) Welsh (Cymraeg). —It is usual to divide the history of the 
Welsh language into three periods—Old, Middle and Modern. 
To the oldest period belong the collections of glosses, the earliest 
of which go back to about 800. The middle period extends from 
1100 to 1500. 

As a rule the medial mutation of the tenues and mediae is not 
denoted in O. Welsh. Intervocalic g is sometimes retained but 
generally it has disapjiearod, whilst after r and I it is still written. 
In the course of the <(th century initial w (c) becomes gu (later gw). 
As the O. Welsh documents consist almost entirely of isolated words, 
wc know scarcely anything about the morphology of the language 
during this period. To the middle period belong the ancient poems 
from the Black Book of Carmarthen, but the language of these com¬ 
positions is evidently much older than the date of the manuscript 
{12th century), as it preserves a number of very archaic features. 
Other important sources of information for this period are tlic O. 
Welsh Laws contained in a MS. of the 12th century. To a somewhat 
later date belong the Mabinogion (14th century MS.), and the prose 
versions of French romances published by R. Williams (istli century). 
In Middle Welsh the consonant mutatioms are in general denoted 
in writing, though not consistently, and from this period dates the 
introduction of w and y (O. W. 11, i) to denote vowel .sounds. The 
symbol ll to denote a voiceless I was already employed in Mid. W. 
but rh (- voiceless r), dd (- Eng. th in “ thou ") and t ( - v) either 
do not appear or only become regular during the modern period. 
In Mod. W. the orthography is regularized and does not differ 
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materially troni that ol the late medieval documents. In O.W. the 
old stress on the iinal syllabic (the historical penult) appears to have 
been preserved, but dunng the middle period the accent was shifted 
to the penult. In consequence of this change oio («!) in final 
syllables is reduced to o in Mod. W., e.g. Mid. W. pechawt-eljit. 
peccatum, Mod. W. pechod. 

The comparative wealth of inflection preserved by O. Ir. has almost 
entirely di-sappeared in Welsh. There arc only the faintest traces of 
the case forms, the dual and the neuter gender. Compared with 
the Irish nominal declension according to -o- (-;o-), -S-, -i-, -s- 

guttural, dental and nasal stems, Welsh only distinguishes the nom! 
sing, and plur., the latter sometimes retaining an old formation. 
Thus masc. -o- stems show palatal modification, e.g. corn, "horn,” 
plur. cyrn.<*horni ; the plural ending of stems, O. Gaulish -iwes. 
gives O.W. -ou, Mid. W. -eu, Mod. W. -au, c.g. penneu, " heads." 
The termination -ones of the stems appears as -on. The infixation 
of pronominal objects between a verbal particle and the verb itself 
continues in use down to the pre.scnt day as in Breton. In the third 
person sing, of the pres. ind. there are instances in the oldest Welsh 
of the peculiar alternation between orthotonic and absolute forms 
which characterize the Irish paradigms, e.g. pereid, " it endures,” 
bill ny pharii. The several types of conjugation represented in Irish 
have become obscured, traces remaining only in the endings of the 
third sing, of the pres, ind., tlie nret. ind. (Mid. W. -as, -es, -is) and 
the pret. passive (Mid. W. -at. m, -it). The verb system of Welsh 
comprises the following tenses : indie, present (also used as future), 
imperative, imperlect, preterite (in Mid. W. forms with s have 
become prevalent as in Irish, but forms corresponding to the Irish 
preterites in t or with reduplication or iinrcdnplicated with long 
vowel are not infrequent in the early poetry), pluperfect (a new 
formation), pres, and pret. pa.ssive. In the subj. early W. dis¬ 
tinguishes pres, and jrast, but the latter comes to be replaced by the 
pluperfect indicative. The sign of the subj. is -h--es, which reminds 
one of the Irish s-subj., though the formation is somewhat different. 
There are also traces of a future formation containing A«rs. (See 
also under Walks.) 

We have seen already tliat Wales began to exist as a separate 
entity roughly at the end ol the (dh and beginning of the 7th cen¬ 
turies. In the second half of the Kth century the Welsh 
were confined in pretty much their present limits by 
Offa, king of Mercia, who constructed the Dyke going by 
his name, which has approximately remained the I'lolitical 
boundary between England and Wales ever since. From this time 
onwards 1 he bitter feejing against England which we find expressed 
III the fervid compositions ol lolo Goch and other political bards 
served to prevent any si'rious inroads of English on Welsh-speaking 
territory. With the advent of the Tudors, however, there came a 
great change. Henry Vll. owed his throne in large measure to the 
support he had received from Wales and he jirided himself on his 
Welsh ancestry. A consequence of this was that throughout the 
ibth century Wales received exceptionally favourable treatment at 
the hands of the English sovereign and parliament. In i jOg a 
decee was issued ordering a translation of the Bible to be marie into 
Welsh. All this could naturally not be without effect on the attitude 
of I he loaders of the people towards England. The change is already 
apparent in the poems of Lewis Glyn t'othi and others. And the 
striking diffr'rencc in the manner in which the Rclormation was 
regarded in Ireland and Wales is worthy of remark. During the 
Stuart wars the Welsh nobles fought invariably on the Royalist side, 
and there is plenty of other evidence that the aristocracy of Wales 
was Irecoming thoroughly anglicized both in sentiment and language. 
.\t the same time the practice of the Tudors was reversed in many 
particulars. Thus it became the custom to appoint Engli.shmcn 
Ignorant of the national language to the Welsh bishoprics. In this 
manner it is not a matter for surpn.so that a feeling of estrangement 
should grow up between the bulk of the population, who only knew 
Welsh, and the clergy and nobles, their intellectual leaders. The 
neglect of the national language is evident from the large number of 
English words which have even crept into such classical works as 
I’richard's Canuiyll y Cymry and Ellis Wynn's Gweledigaethau y 
Itardd Cwsg. It is stated that, of the 2tiQ works published by Welsh¬ 
men between 1546 and 1644, 44 were in Latin, 184 in English and 
only 41 in Welsh, and of these 37 consist of works of piety. Thus 
at the beginning of the i 81 h century there seemed a fair chance that 
Welsh would soon liecome extinct like Cornish. 

An extraordinary change was brought about by the Metliodist 
movement in Wales. The preachers, in order to get hold of the 
masses, addressed them in the vernacular, and their efforts were 
crowned with enormous success. At the same time a minister of 
the Established Church. Griffith Jones, went about Wales establish¬ 
ing lay schools to which young and old might come to learn to read 
till- Welsh Bible, Between 1737 and 1761 3395 such schools sprang 
up, at which no fewer than 158.23^erson5 of all ages learned to read 
their native language. After Gnfnth Jones's death this work was 
carried on by others, notably by Charles ol Bala (1755-1814). who 
passed over to Calvinistic Methodism and whose schools were trans¬ 
formed after the model of the Sunday schools instituted in 1782 by 
Robert Raikes. Charles of Bala was largdy instrumental in the 
founding of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and Wales was 
provided with 100,000 copies of the Bible and Icstament at very 
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moderate prices. Bishop’s Morgan's version of the Scriptures 
made in J5B8 (final revusion 1620) represents the speech of North 
Wale.s which had remained more or less free from English influence, 
so that the langu^e of the Welsh Bible is rightly regarded as the 
literary model. Three-fourths of the inhabitants of Wales belong 
lo the various Nonconformist sects, and therefore pass almost without 
exception through the Sunday school, where they are drilled in its 
sole object of study, the Welsh Bible. 

With the increasing employment of Welsh owing to the Non¬ 
conformist movement there was also awakened a new interest in the 
imst history of the principality. A society calling itself the Cvm- 
dcUhas y CvMmrodonon wa.s founded in London in 1751, and during 
the succeeding half-century two periodicals exclusively in Welsh 
were started, the one, Trvsor/a y Gwybodaetk^ in 1770, the other, 
CylchgvawnCymracg, in 1793* The year 1792 witnessed the creation 
ol an important society, the Cymdeiihas y Cymveigyddion, in London, 
in which the moving spirits were William Owen (Pughe), Owen Jones 
and Hdwani Williams. The results of their indefatigable search for 
ancient Welsh manu.scripts were published in tlirec volumes under 
llie title Myvyrxan Archaiohgy (London, 1801-1807). Owen further 
published an edition of the greatest medieval Welsh poet Dafydd ap 
(iwilym, and also the first copious dictionary. But this was not all. 
In Goronwy Owen (1722—1769) a poet had arisen whose works could 
stand comparison with the compositions of the medieval writers, and 
it was owing to the efforts of the three men above mentioned that 
the national Eisteddfod (=session, from cisteddg "to sit") was 
revived. The origin of these literary festivals is shrouded m 
obscurity. It is recorded that a S. Welsh prince. Gruffydd ap 
Rhys, held a festival lasting forty days in 1135 to commemorate a 
victorious campaign at which poets and minstrels competed for 
gifts and other rewards. Gruffydd's son Rhys ap Gruffydd is rc- 
jiorted to have instituted a similar contest in 1176, at whicli the 
successful competitors received a chair whilst the others were given 
presents. It would seem that after the loss of Welsh independence 
a carefully graded order and a system of jealously guarded rules 
came into existencii. Similar national festivals were held under 
royal patronage under Henry VHl. m 1523 and again under Eliza¬ 
beth in 1568. From J568 until 1819 no general eisteddfod for all 
Wales was held. Since 1810 the national festival has been held 
annually and every little town has its own local celebration. Hence 
the Nonconformist Sunday school, the pulpit and the eisteddfod 
may be regarded as the most potent factoi*H in resisting the inroads 
of Englisli. The whole c|uestion of the vitality of Welsh and w'hat 
may lie called the political and social history of the language is 
treated in great detail by H. Zimmer, " Per Pan-Kcltismus in Gross- 
britannien und Irland," i., in Preus$iscke Jahrbiicker, vol. xcii. (1898). 
In elementary .schools in Wales the use of Welsh has been permitted 
since 1893. 

With regard to the extent over which Welsh is spoken a detailed 
map is given in J. E. Southall's Welsh Language Census of iSgi 
(Newport. 1895). A line drawn from the southern end of the estuary 
of the Dee about 2 m. W. of Connah's Quay to .\berthaw in Glamorgan 
w'ould practically include all those mstricts where Welsh is spoken 
by 60 % oi the population, and considerable dc^ductions would have 
to be made for parts of Flint, Montgom^^^y, most of Radnor and ilie 
N. jiart of Brecon, Little is spoken in the southern half of the Gower 
jieninsula or in S. Pembrokeshire. Over much of Anglesey 97^ % 
ol the population spoke Welsh and in parts of Cardiganshire 98'3%. 
Of a total population in 1901 of 2,012,87!), 929,824 were returned 
as speakers of Welsh, of whom 280,905 were monoglots. That Welsh 
IS a very living language may be gathered from the following statistics. 
Between 1801 and 1898 no fewer than 8425 volumes were published 
in the vernacular, whilst in 1895 there were appearing regularly 
2 quarterlies, 2 bi-monthlies. 28 religious and Iftcrary monthlies 
and 25 weekly papers. In 1909 the number was probably greater. 
The danger for Welsh lies rather in the direction of internal decay. 
The speech of the people is saturated with English words and idiom, 
and modem writers like Daniel Owen submit to the same influence 
instead of returning to the classical models of the 17th century. 

Much remains to be done as regards the classification of the 
modem Welsh dialects. It is usual to divide them into four groups — 
(1) Powys (N.E.); (2) Gwynedd (N.W.); (3) Dyfed (S.W.); (4) 
Gwent (S.E.). One of the cliief points on which N. and S. diverge 
Ls the pronunciation of the vowels 1, «, y, which in the S. all tend to 
become i. The difference between N. and S. was noticeable as early 
as the time of Giroldus Cambrensis. Sec M. Nettlau. Beitrdge stir 
cymrischen Grammatih (Leipzig, 1887). also Rev. celt. ix. pp. 64 ff., 
113 ff.; T. Darlington. " Some Dialectal Boundaries in Mid-Wales," 
Trans, of the Hon. Sac. of Cymmrodorion, iqqo-I9ox, The only 
scientific description of a living dialect is " Spoken N. Welsh," 
H. Sweet, Trans, of the London Phil. Soc., 1882-1884. 

Authorities on Welsh Language.— For the study of older 
Welsh:—J. C. Zeusa, Grammatica Cettica (Berlin”, 1871)—an index 
to the O. Welsh glosses cited in this work was compiled by V. 
Tourneur, Archiv f. celt. Lexikographie, iii. 109-137 ; J. Strachan, 
An Introduction lo Early Welsh, with a Reader (Manchester, 1909) ; 
J. Rhys, Lectures on Welsh Philology (London”, 1879). Editions 
of texts— The Black Booh of Carmarthen, facsimile edition by J. 
Gwenogvtyn Evans (Pwllheli, 1906) ; ]. Rhys and J. Gwenogvryn 
Evans, The Text of the MabinogioH (Oxford, 1887); The Myvyrian 
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Archaiology of Wales (1801-J807 ; rcprintt'd T)enbi|»h. 1870) ; W. F. 
Skem\ The Tour Amient books of Wales (2 vols., Edinbiirgh, 1868) ; 
Aneurm Owen, Ancient Laws and Institutes of (London, 1841) ; 

facsimile edition by A. W. W'ade-Evans, Welsh Medieval Law 
(Oxford, looo); K. Meyer, Peredur up Tlfrawc wit li Rlossary (Lcipz^?. 
JHS7) : R. Williams, Selections from the Henewrt Manuscripts 
(Loudon. 1870-1802) ; J. K. Southall, W*ale$ ond Her Language 
(Newport. 1892). 'I'hf earliest Welsh gramnuu- was published as 
long ago as j 5()7 in Milan l^y Criffiths Roberts, reprinted in facsimile 
as supplement to the Hevm celtique (Haris, 1883). An account o 1 
tlie language was })refixcd to Owen JMighe’s Dictionary (1803). 
During the iglh century* many manuals ol indifferent value saw tli<* 
light of day. The most authoritative works are ; • T. Rowland, A 
Grammar of the Welsh Language (Wrexham. 1853*. 1876*). (still the 
most complete work), the same aullior also pulilished a companion 
volume ol it rcrrjscs (Wrexham, n.tl.); W. Spiirrell,/I Grammar 

of the Welsh Language (Carmarthen” 1870); E. Anwyl, A^Welsh 
(ixfmmar for Schools, (?.) A(adence, (fi.) Syntax {London”, 1808). 
Other usclul manuals for the beginner.- T. Jones, A Guide to 
Welsh, pts. i. ii. new ed. (Wrexham, n d.) ; S. J. Evans. The Elements 
of Wulsh Grammar (New])ort”. 1003). Dictionaries:—The first 
Welsh ilictionary was coni]>iled hy William Salesbury (Ixindon. 
1^47; lacsitnilc reprint, London. 1877); W. Owen Hughe. A l>i(- 
tionarv of the Welsh LauRunRe (2 vols.. London. 1803 ; reprinted 
Denbigh, 1870); W. Spurrell, Wchh‘Iinf>lish and English Welsh 
Ihctiouarv (t arniarthen ^ JO04); a smaller one by W. Richards m 
2 vols. (Wrexham, n.d.). and nianv others. A dictionary on a large 
scale was ])l<inned by D. Silvan Kv.ins and subsidized by tin* go\ern- 
ment. Onlv A-Dd has. however, appeared (Carmarthen, 1893- 
TQOO), cp. j. Loth in Archiv /. celt. Leu. vol. i lor additions and 
corrections. A survey of Welsh periodical literature is contained 
in T. M. Jon«*s’s I.lenvddiaeth iv Efiwlad (Tretfynnon. 18(13). 

W’elsli tolklore see j. Rhys, Celtic Polklore, llV/.s/i and Manx (Ox¬ 
ford. looi). 1 - 1 . U. Vaughan, Welsh Proverbs (London, 1889), also 
Hev. celt. in. 410 ft. See also G. Dottin, Revue de svnthi'sc kistoriquc, 
vi. 317 d.: H. Zimmer and L. C. Stern in Kiiltur der Gefienwari, 
Tell I, Abt. XI. 1. 

{!>) lirildii .—Breton {Brcsmieh) is the name ||;ivcn 1o the 
lui)(.uage spoken In- those Britons who lied from the south-west 
of Englantl to Armorica (see Brittany) in tlie sth and 6th 
renturios of our era to avoid being harassed by tiie Saxons. 
The fii'.st migration probably took place about 450. The 
Dumnonii and Cornovii founded small states in Brittany, or 
Britannia Minor, as it was termed, and were followed in the 
serimd half of the 6th and into tlie 7lh century by a long stream 
of n-fugei-s (cf. J. Loth, L’&migration brclonne, Baris, 1883; 
A. de la Borderic, llisloirc de la Bretagne", vol. i., 1905). 

In the croliiwt stages it is cliificiilt to distinguish Breton from 
W'l'lsh. The liistorv ol the language may be divided into Old Breton 
tram tlie 7th to the nth centuries. Middle Breton from the iitli 
to the 17th centuries, ami Modem Breton. In Old Breton the only 
material we posse.ss consists ol glosses and names occurrhig in lives 
of saints, Prankish authors, and charters. However, we find a tew 
cliaraeteristic.s which serve to show that the okl glosses are really 
Breton and not Welsh. TI1U.S, an original a never heeomos a diphthong 
(nil, mi‘) in Old Breton, but n'lnanis o. In Bret. g)i Ix'comesg., 
I'urther, in O.W. protonic i> is weakened to an indeterminate sound 
written i and later v, a phenomenon which does not occur in Breton, 
e.g. Ijit. ciilrita appears in O.W. as i tliel, but in O. Br a.s coleet. 

marked chariwteristic ot Breton is the confusion of i and r, c.g. 
Ir. lis. ‘'court. ” W. llys, Br. Ics. In Old Breton a.s in Old Welsh 
neither tlie initial nor the meilial mutations are expressed in writing, 
whilst in Middle Breton only the latter are regularly denoted. In 
this period the language diviTges very rapidly from Welsh. As 
pronimeiit features wo may mention the following. Stressed d 
( = lTim. Celt, and Ir. «) Ix-coines eii, in unstressed syllables c; thus 
the suHix -ih n becomes -ci». and later cc. but m Welsh -aue and later 
-oc, -o?, I 'ostvocalic -li . -U become -dr, -dl as in Wcl,sh, lint in Middle 
Breton lliev (la-ss into zr, -zl, which in the modern language appear as 
-et, -el : c.g. Mid. Br. lazr, Mod. Br. laer. “ roblier,” W. lleidr, Lat. 
latu). Further, -It becomes -nt, -id, e.g. Br. ant, airnl, “ cliti,” W. 
altl ; Br. antroii, " lord. ” Ir. allram, W. alUraw, athraw. Corn, altrnu ; 
and. more important still, th, d (W. dd) become s, z, e.g. Mid. Br. 
ilezeff. "sword.” Mod. Br. klcze, W. cleddv/. The orthography 
onlv tollowed the prommeiation very slowly, and it is not until 1059 
that we find any attempt made to reform the s]iellmg. In tliis year 
a Jesuit priest, Julieti Maunoir (Br. Mailer), published a manual 
in which a new spelling is eiiiploved. and it is usual to dale Modern 
Breton from the appearance of' this liook, although in reality it 
marks no new epoch in the history of the language. It is only now 
that the initial mutfitions are consistently denoted in writing (medi¬ 
ally they arc alreirfy-writteii in tlie iith century), and the diflcrences 
between the dialects fiirat come into view at this time. As in Welsh 
the accent is withdra-wn during the middle period from the final to 
the penultimate (except m the Vannes dialect), which causes the 
modem unstressed vowel to he reduced in many cases. Again, m 
Old Welsh and OldBretonashortstrcssed vowel in words of oncsyllable 


•was lengthened, e.g, W, tad. " father," pi. tddau. but in Modem Breton 
the accent tends to lengthen all stressed vowels. Breton has gone 
Its own way in the matter oi initial mutation. The nasal mutation 
has been entirely given up in the mitial i)0.sition. whilst a new 
mutation, called medial provection. has arisen in the case ol 0 , d, g, 
which become p. A, t alter a li‘W words which originally ended lor 
the most part in z or eh. The vocalic mutation of initial g in Breton 
is r'h. We may also make mention of one or two other points 
on which Breton differs widely from Welsh. Breton has given up 
the eonibiiialioii Mg. e.g. Mid. Br. moe, Mod. Br. maue. " mane," 
W. mwng. It. mong. The language betrays a fondness for nasalired 
vowels, and in this connexion it may be noted that v reiircseutiiig 
an original wi (W. f, Ir. mh). though generally written ff in Middle 
Hrctoii. now Irequently apjiears as iir; Mid. Br. cUifj, Mod. Br. klaitv, 
" sick, ill," W. cla/, M. Ir. i-lam. Final g alter r and / and sometimes 
in monosyllables alter a vowel is represented in Breton by c’h, whilst 
in Welsh in the one case we fmd a vowel and in the other nil. e.g. 
Br. ere'h. "snow,’’ W. eirv. eira Hr. lei'h, "place," W. lie. In 
Welsh mb, nd imniedialely precedmg the stress apjiear in the modern 
language as mm, nn, hut in Breton we fmd mp. nt, e.g. Br. kantnl. 
“candle.” W. cauntvyU, Lat. candela', Br. hemper, “confluence ” 
(in place names), W. rymmer, Ir. combvr. 

With regard to the extent of country over wliich Breton is spoken 
we shall do well to note the seals ol The old Breton bishopries. These 
wore Quimper, SI >'ol de Leoii. I rfil^iier, SI Brieiic, St Malo, ].)ol and 
Vannek. llnder Count Nomiiioe the Bretons succeeded in tlirowiiig 
off the Frankish yoke (S41-845) and founded an independent stale. 
At this time ot greatest polilical expansion the language boundary 
was lormed by a line whu h started roughly a little to the west ol 
Mont St Michel at the mouth ol the Couesnon, and stretelied to llie 
mouth of the Loire. During the next tliree centuries, however, in 
consequence of political events which cannot Iw eiuimerated here, 
we Jiiid l’'rench encroaching rapidlv on Breton, and the okl dioceses 
ol Dol, SI Malo, SI Brieuc. and 111 jiart \'annes liecaiiie Komance- 
Sfwakmg (ep. J. Lolli, /I'rnir nllii/iii', xxviii. 374-405). So lliat 
since the 13U1 and 14th centuries the boundary lietweeii Freiieh 
and Breton liegiiis in the nortli almut l*louha (west ot SI Bneuc Bay), 
and stretches to the mouth ol the Vilaine iii'lhe south. That is to 
say, tlie Breton speakers are conlined to the ckTairlnient of Finistere 
arid the west ol the departments t’otes du Nord and Morhilmn. 
Lower Brittany contains a population ol i .yfio.ooo, ol wlioiii riaighlv 
1.250,000 speak Breton. Ihe nuiiiliei ol inonoglol Bretons is stated 
to have been TtiS.ooo in 1S78, b^ti.iim) in 188.5, and over 500,000 in 
1898. Thei'e is an uiiinity of dialects and siibdialects in Brittany. 
Iiuf It IS usual to divide them into four groups. These are the 
dialects of (i) Lt-on in Finistere ; (2) Cornouailles 111 I'lnisli-re, the 
Uotes-dn-Nord and a jiarl of Morbilian ; (^) Tregnier m tlie Cotes- 
du-Noid and Finistfire ; (4) Vannes in Morhihaii and a portion of 
the Ciites-du-Nord. The first fhree rescmlile one anotlier fairly 
clo.sely. but the speech of \ aiiiies lias gone its own way entirely. Ttio 
dialect of Leon is regarded as the literary dialect, thanks to 
I .egomdec. 

The modern language is unfortunately saturated with words 
borrowed from French which lorm at least a quarter of tlie whole 
vocabulary. Tile living speech is further characterized liy innunicT- 
able cases of consonantal metathesis and by parasitic nasalization. 
Loth gives specimens of the most important varieties ol Breton in 
his Chrestomathie bretnnne. pj). 363-380, but liere we imisl confine 
ourselves to (lointing out tlie two most salient differences between 
the speech ol Vannes and the rest of Brittany. In Vannes the stress 
has not been shitted from the final syllable. In Haide-Cornouailles 
and Goelo there is a tendency to withdraw the stress on I0 tlie 
aiitepcmiltimatc, -whilst in Treguier certain enclitics attract the 
accent to the final, s, z ol the other dialects reiiresentmg Welsh th 
become h in Vannes, e.g. W. caeth. Br. keaz. kez, "jioor, miserable.” 
Vannes heah. heh. This phenomenon occurs sporadically in other 
dialects. It may also be mentioned that Brim. Celt, non-initial d, 
W. dd. is retained as z in Leon bid disappears when final or standing 
between vowels in the other dialects, e.g. O. Br. pd, W. (tvdd. 
“ laith," Leon feiz, in Cxirnouailles, Treguier and Vanm-s fi. It is 
doubtful if the most serious diflercnces between the dialects are 
older than the 16th century. 

In the middle ages the language of tlie Breton aristocracy was 
French. Upper Bnttany was politically more important than the 
western portion. The consequence was that no patronage was ex¬ 
tended to the vernacular, and Breton sank to the level of a jiatqi.-. 
with no unity for literary puiposes. But a new era dawned with 
the beginning of the mth century. IThe national consciousness was 
awakened at the lime of the Revolution, when the Bretons became 
aware of the diflerence between themselves and their French neigh¬ 
bours. It may lie mentioned by the way that the Breton language 
was regarded with suspicion by the leaders of the First Republic 
and attempts were made to suppress it. A Breton named Lcgotiidec 
had to flee to England for fighting against the Republic. He came 
under the influence of the movement in Wales, and on his return 
sought to <create a Breton literary language. He published nn 
excellent grammar (drammaire celto-hretonne, Paris. 1807) and a 
dictionary (Dictionnaire breUm-frangais. Paris, 1821). from which 
he omitted the numerous French words which had crept into the 
language and for which native terms already existed. Legonidec t 
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example tired a number o£ writers witli *eal for their native tongue 
and tlie clergy became mteresled. Under their auspices manuals 
of nr<*ton were punished and the language was utilized in a number 
of schools. A society called the Association Bretonne was founded 
in the year 1844. But under the Second Empare, for rea5)ous which 
are not «;asy to discover, lliis Breton awakening was declared to be 
contrary to the interests of the state, and all the means at the 
disposal ol a highly centralized government like that of France 
were c*mpIoycd to tlirottle the movement. Down to the present 
day the use of Breton is strictly forbidden m all the state schools, 
and the influence of the Roman Catholic clergy has for the most 
part been hostile to the language, liowever, the attitude of the 
gowTnnient aroused con.sidcrabh* dissatisfaction in the early ’nineties, 
and in iSyfj the Association Bretonne (disbanded in 1850 and I'c- 
coii.stnicted in 1873) appointed a permanent committee with tlic 
object of preserving and propagating the national language. At the 
same time some of the clergy headed by Abbd Buleon began to move, 
ami Breton was introduced into many of the schools not under state 
control. In 1808 was founded the Union B^f^ionaliste Bretonne, the 
most important section of which endeavours to foster the native 
speech in conjunction with the Cotnitr de preservation du breton 
(loundttd t8yb). In i8y«j the annual meeting ol the ILR.B. was 
modelled on the lines of the Irish Oireachtas, the \V<‘lsh F.isteddlod 
and the Scottish MAd, and feslii^ls of this kind have been held over 
sinciv Many Breton newsjiapem jmblish columns in Breton, thus 
Ar Bobl (a weekly newspaper founded m i<)o4 and published at 
Carliaix) Irequently devotes half its columns to the language. But 
there is also a weekly four-page newspaper which is wholly in l?retou. 
rius is T<ro<ti: uv Vretoned, edited by F. Vallee and published at 
St Brieuc. In addition to this there are three monthly magazines 
wholly in Breton. The first is Ar \ 'ro, edited by tlie poet Jaffrennoii, 
and in jy(>8 in its fifth year. The second la DthttnamO, written in 
tile dialect of Wtiuics and started in 1005. The third is Beiz ha 
lirris, started i8()o. 

rnoKniKS* for Brftox.—F or the external history of Breton 
see H. Zimmer, “ Die keltische Hewegung in der Bretagne. Preus- 
.sisihe Jakrbucher lor i8<jy, xeix. 454-407. For Old and Middle 
Bn'ton, J. l.oth, ChrestonuUkte hretonne (l*aris, iftyo), and the 
same writer's Voiahulnivc vivux -hreton (Paris, T/ith and 

E. Ernanlt have Ix’cn indelaligable m investigating the history 
ol the language. 'Iheir mnnerotis contributions are mainly to bo 
found scattered through the Perue Leltique, Zeitsihrift fur celtisthe 
Philologic and the Annates de Tiretaane. Emault lues also published 
Glossftire moycn hveton in z vols. (Paris, i8y5-i8y6): BicHonuaire 
{■tvniolof>iquG du mttyenAireton (Paris. iKKK). .Another etymological 
dictionary was publislied by V. Henry (Paris, looo). Grammars. 
Ac. • — Dialect ot Leon : Legoniclec, Grammaire celtoAivcUnine (Pans, 
iSii7. also contained in ll.de la Villcnuirque’s edition of 

1 egonulec's Dictionary) ; F. Valk'e, I.e^ons Htmentaves de firummaire 
tn-etonne (St Brieuc, i<)02) ; E. Ernatill, Petite Grammuire bretonne 
(St Brieuc, 1807. tb<* latter also takes account of the dialects of 
I reguier and Comouailles). I>ialect ol 1'ivguier: L. le Clerc, 
liranimaire bretonne (St Brieuc. iyo8); J. Hingant, ^Ihnents de 
In i^ramMuiire hu'tonne (Treguier, 1868) ; le Roux, “ Muta¬ 
tions et assimilations de consonnes dans le dialecte armoricain de 
Pkuibian,” Annates de Bretagne, xii. 3-31. Diak'ct of Vannos: A. 
(.iiiillevjc and I*, le Goff, Grammatre hretonm du dialecte de Vannes 
(N'aimes, jsm>^) ; t'-Aeti ues sjir la pamniairc bretonne (Vannes, lyo^) J 
il. d'Arbois de Jul>Hinville, “ ittude phon6tique stir le dialecte 
brelon de Vannes,” Revue celtiquc, i. 85 ff., 21 i IT.; K. Ernault, 
“Le Dialecte vannetais de Sarzeau.” Rev. celt. iii. 47 IT., 232 ff. ; 
J. Guillome, Grantmaire francaise-hrefovne (Vannes. 183C)). As a 
curiosity we mention J*. Treasure. An Introduction to Breton Grammar 
(Carmarthen, iyo3). Dictionaries: Ia;gonidec, JHctwnnaire fran- 
foiS‘btefon (St Brieuc, 1847), Breton - Pran(:ais (St Brieuc, 
1850), both republished by de la Villemaiqu6 and representing the 
Leon dialect; A. Troude. Nuw/Jtfflw DiUionnaire pratique franfaU et 
breion du dialecte de Lhm avec les acceptations diverscs dans les dia- 
lectes de Vannes^ de Trei’uier, et de Cornouailles (Brest. t 80 q), and 
Kouveau Dirtionnaire pratique breion-franpais (Brest, 1876) ; E. 
Erniiult, “Supplement anx dictionnaires bretons-fran^ais,'' Revue 
celiique^ 145*I7<J* The Breton words in Gallo, the. French 
patois of Uppner Brittany, were collected by E. Emault, Revue 
celtiquc, v. 218 ff. 

(c) Cwr««jA.—The ancient language of Cornwall {Kerttnak, 
Carnoack) stood in a much closer relation to Breton than to 
Welsh,J though in some respects it sides with the latter against 
the former. 

It agrees with Breton on the following points: -It has given iip 
the nasal mutation of initials but provects the mediae. Prim. Celt. 
d is not diphthongized, but becomes i, r.g. Com. /er, ** floor, ' Br. 
leur, W. Uawr, Ir, ISr. Ng is lost as in Breton, «.g. toy, " to swear,” 
Br. tout, W. lyngu, Ir. ivngu ; nd becomes nt before tire stress and 
not nil as in Welsh, e.g. Corn. Br. hunter, "half," W. hanner, Cornish 
like Breton does not prefix a vowel to words beginning with s +con¬ 
sonant, e.g. Corn, spirit, later spyrvs, Br. spet^,_W. yspryd. 

' J. Both rives it as his opinion that as late as 1400-16W a Comish- 
man and a Breton might have been able to understand one another. 
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On the other hand, O. Cornish does not coiilusc I and e to the same 
extent as Bret., c.t». W. hclyg, “ willow',” O. Cornish heligen. Br. halekr 
Further, Cornish does not change th. it to s. 2 as in Breton, e.g. heth, 
“ grave,” Br. hez. W. bedd. and initial g disappears in the vocalic 
mutation as in Welsh. Peculiar to Cornish is the change of non- 
mitial i, d to s, z. This occurs in the oldest Cornish after », I, e.g, 
O. Com. nans, “valley,” W. nant Corn, ids, “father.” W, tcM, 
A feature of later Cornish is the introduction of a if before post- 
vocalic m, n, e.g. pedn, “ head,” W. pen. In later Comisli the accent 
seems to have fallen on the penultimate as in Modem Welsh and 
Breton. 

In 936 the “Welsh” were driven out of Exeter by .TUlielslan, 
and from that time the Tamar appears to have formed a general 
boundary lH.‘tween English and Cornish, though there seems to be 
evidence that evt*n as' late as the reign of Elizabeth Cornish was 
sjxikeD in a few places to the east of that river. Tlie decay of Cornish 
has been largely attributed to the Ueformutiun. Neither the Prayer- 
book nor the Scripturo.s were translated into the vcnidcular, and we 
find the same apathv on 1 he part of the Church of England in Cornw’all 
as in Wales and Ireland. Unfortunately the Methodist movement 
came at a time when it was too late to save the language. By i(>oo 
Cornish had been driven into tlie western parts of tlie duchy and in 
1(162 w'e are informed by John Ray that few of the children could 
speak it. I.hnyd gi^'es a list of the parishes in which Cornish was 
spoken, but goes on to state that every one .speaks English. In 1735 
there were only a lew people along the coast between Penzance and 
Iwand’s End w'ho understood Cornish, and Dolly Pentrcatli of Mouse- 
hole, who died in 1777. is commonly slated to have been the last 
person who spoke it. tliough Jeniier seems to show that there were 
others who liverl until well mto the luth century who were able to 
converse m the dialect. However, the modem English speech of 
West Cornwall is. full of Celtic words, and nine-tenths of the places 
and people from the Tamar to r.and’s End bear Cornish names. 
Celtic words still in use are I0 lie found in Jago’s Dialect of Cornwatl 
(Truro, 1882) ; thus the name for the dog-fish is morgy, " sea-dog.” 

Authorities for Corni.sh.—A mass of details aliout Cornish is 
collected in H. jenner’s Handbook of the Cornish Language (London, 
IU04). (Cf. J. Loth’s review it) the Revue ccUique, xxvii. 03.) 
Lhuyd’s Archaeologicn Britannica (1707) contains a grammar of the 
language as spoken in his clay, and a i>kvUh of Cornish Grammar is 
to be found as an apjiendix to Norris’s Ancient Cornish Drama. A 
dictionary was published by R. Williams entitled Lexicon Cornu- 
Dritannicum (Landovory, 1^65). to which W. Stokes pnbhi'hed a 
supplement of about 2000 words in the Ttansactious of the London 
Philological 5rjrtV/v for 1868-1869. Wc may also mention the 
English - Cornish Dictionary, hy F. W. P. Jago (Plymouth, 1887), 
and a Glossary of Cornish Names, hy J. Bannister (Truro, 1871). 
W. Stokes published a Glossary to Beunans Meriasck in the .drehiv 
fiir celtische Lexikographie, i. 101. and important articles by J. Loth 
have appeared in the Revue critique, vols, xviii. to xxiv. W*. S. 
Lach-Szyrma, “Los Demiers 6chos do la langue cornique.” Revue 
celtiquc. iii, 239 ff. H, Jenner, “ Some Rough Notes on the I'resent 
Pronunciation of Corni.sh Names.” Rev. cdt. xxiv. 300-305. 

III. The l.ANGUAc.K OF THE Ancient PirTR.—The evidence 
from which we can draw any conclusions as to the affinities of 
the language of the Piets is so extremely scanty that the question 
has been the subject of great controversy. The Piets are first 
mentioned by Eumenius (a.d. 297), who regarded them as 
having inhabited Britain in the time of Caesar. In the year 368 
they are described by Ammianus Marcellinus as invading the 
Roman province of Britain in conjunction wiUi the Irish Scots. 
In Columba's time we find the whole of Scotland east of 
Drumalban and north of the Forth divided into two kingdoms— 
north and south Pictland—and it is reasonable to identify the 
Piets, at any rate in part, with the Caledonians of the claitsical 
authors. Galloway and Co. Down were also inhabited by Piets. 
Bede in enumerating the languages of Britain mentions those of 
the Britons, I*icts, Scots and the English. The names by which 
the Piets are known in history have aroused considerable dis¬ 
cussion. It seems natural to connect Lat. Picti with the Piciones 
and Pictavi of Gaul, but in Irish they are known as Cruithfie, 
which appears in Welsh as Prydyn, “Piet”; cp. Prydein, 
“ Britain,” forms corresponding to the earliest Greek name for 
these islands, npcTaFixai, 

Three conflicting theories have been held as to the character 
of the Pictish language. Rhys, relying on the strange character 
of the Scottish Ogam inscriptions, pronounces it to be non- 
Celtic and non-Indo-European. In this he has been followed 
by Zimmer, who bases his argument on the Pictish rule of suc¬ 
cession. Skene maintained that the Piets spoke a language 
nearly allied to Goidelic, whilst Stokes, Loth, Macbain, D’Arbois 
and Meyer are of opinion that Pictish was more closely related 
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to Brythonic. Of personal names mentioned by classical writers 
we have Calgacus and Argentocoxus, both of which are certainly 
Celtic. The names occurring in Ptolemy’s description of Scotland 
have a decidedly Celtic character, and they .seem, moreover, 
to bear a greater resemblance to Brythonic than to Goidellc, 
witness such tribal designations as Epidii, Cornavii, Damnonii, 
Decantae, Novantae. In the case of all these names, however, 
it should be borne in mind that they probably reached the 
writers of antiquity through Brythonic channels. Bede mentions 
that the east end of the Antonine Wall terminated at a place 
called in Pictish Pean-fahel, and in Saxon Pennellun. Pean re¬ 
sembles Old Welsh penn, “ head,” Old Irish cenn, and the second 
element may possibly be connected with Gaelic /d/, Welsh pvawl, 
“ rampart.” The names of the kings in the Pictish chronicles 
are not an absolutely trustworthy guide, as owing to the Pictish 
rule of succession the bearers of the names may in many cases 
have been Hrythons. The names of some of them occur in one 
source in a Goidelic, in another in a Brythonic form. It is of 
course possible that the southern part of Pictish territory was 
divided between Goidels and Brythons, the population being 
very much mixed. On the other hand there are a numljer of 
elements in place-names on Pictish ground which do not occur 
in Wales or Ireland. Such arc pet, pit, “ farm ” (.^), jor, jollier, 
fetter, foder, “ lower ” (?). Aber, “ confluence,” on the contrary, 
is pure Brythonic (Garlic inver). Though the majority of scholars 
are of opinion that Pictish was nearly akin to the Brythonic 
dialects, we are entirely' in the dark as to the manner in whicti 
that language was ousted by the Goidelic speech of the Dalriadic 
Scots. In view of the comparatively unimportant part played 
for a considerable period in Scottish affairs by the colony from 
Ireland, it is well-nigh incredible that Pictish should have been 
supplanted by Gaelic. 

Authorities. -J. Rhys, Celtic Britain (London*’, 1905), The 
U'etih People (London**, 1002), “The Language and Inscriptions 01 
the Northern Piets,” in Pioeeedinp& oj the Society oj Antiquaries 
of Siotlnnd (1892) ; H. Zimmer, " Das Alutlenecht der Pikten,” in 
Savignyx Zeitsihrijl (iSos); also trans. by G, Henderson in Leabhai 
nan Oleann (Inverne.ss, iSqS) ; W. F. .Skene, Celtic, Srolland (Edin¬ 
burgh, tSyfi) ; A, Machain in appendix to reprint of Skene'.s High¬ 
landers 0/ Scotland (Stirling, 1902) ; A. Macbain, ” Ptolemy’s 
Geography of Scotland,” in Transactions of the Gaelic Society of 
Tnverness, xviii, 267-288; W. Stokes, Bezeenhergers Beitrdge. xviii. 
267 fl .; H. d’Arbois de Jiibainville, I.es Druides et les dieux celtiqucs 
d forme d'animaitx (I’aris, 1900), The variou.s theories have been 
recently reviewed and criticized by T. Rico llolmos in an appendix 
to his Caesar's Invasion of Britain (London, 1907). 

IV, History ok Celtic Philology. — I'br many centuries 
the affinities of the Celtic languages were the subject of great 
dispute. The languages were in turn regarded as descended from 
Hebrew, Teutonic and Scythian. The first attempt to treat the 
dialects comparatively was made by Edward Lhuyd in his 
Archaeologta Britannica (Oxford, 1707), but the work of thi.s 
scholar seems to have remained unnoticed. A century later 
Adelung in Germany divided the dialects into true Celtic 
( = Goidelic) and Celtic influenced by Teutonic (= Brythonic). 
But it took scholars a long time to recognize that the.se language.s 
belonged to the Indo-European family. Thus they were excluded 
by Bopp in his comparative grammar, though he did not fail 
to notice certain resemblances between Ckiltic and Sanskrit. 
James Pritchard was the first to demonstrate the true relationship 
of the group in his Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations (London, 
1831), but his conclusions were not accepted. As late as 1836 
Pott denied the Indo-European connexion. A year later Pictet 
resumed Pritchard’s arguments, and Bopp himself in 1838 
admitted the languages into the charmed circle, showing in an 
able paper entitled Vber die keltischen Sprachen that the initial 
mutations were due to the influence of terminations now lost. 
But it was reserved to a Bavarian historian,}. C. Zeuss (1806- 
1856), to demonstrate conclusively the Indo-European origin of 
the Celtic dialects. Zeuss, who may worthily rank with Grimm 
and Dicz among the greatest German philologists, rediscovered 
the Old Irish glosses on the continent, and on them he reared the 
magnificent structure which goes by his name. The Grammaidca 
Celtica was first published in 1833. The material contained in 


this monumental work was greatly extended by a series of 
important publications by Whitley Stokes and Hermann Ebcl, 
so much so that the latter was commissioned tojirepare a second 
edition, which appeared in 1871. Stokes has rendered the greatest 
sen'ice to the cause of Celtic studies by the publication of count¬ 
less texts in Irish, Cornish and Breton. In 1870 the Pevue 
celliqtie (vul. xxviii. in 1908) was founded by Henri Guidoz, whose 
mantle later fell upon H. d’Arbois de Jubainville. In 1879 
E. Windisch facilitated the study of Irish by publishing a 
grammar of Old Irish, and a year later a volume of important 
Middle Irish texts with an exhaustive glossary, the first of its 
kind. Since then Windisch and Stokes have collaborated to 
bring out some of the greatest monuments of Irish literature 
in the series of Irisehe Texte. The text of the Wurzburg glosses 
was published by Zimmer (1881) and by Stokes (1887), and that 
of the Milan glosses by Ascoli. An important step forward was 
the discovery of the laws of the Irish accent made simultaneously 
by Zimmer and Thurneysen. This discovery led to a thorough 
investigation of the dilficult verb system of Old Irish—a task 
which has largely occupied the attention of Strachan in England, 
Thurneysen and Zimmer in Germany, and Pedersen and Sarauw 
in Denmark. In a sense the publication of the Thesaurus 
Palaeohibernicus (Cambridge, 1901-1903) may be regarded as 
marking the close of this epoch. The older stages of Irish have 
hitherto .so monopolized the energies of scholars that other 
departments of Celtic philology save Breton have been left 
in large mexsiirc unworked. J. Strachan had begun to tap the 
mine of the Old Welsh poems when his career was cut short by 
death. J. Loth and E. Ernault have concentrated their attention 
on Breton, and can claim that the development of the .speech of 
Brittany has been more thoroughly investigated tlian that of 
any other Celtic language. The number of periodicals devoted 
entirely to Celtic studies has increased considerably of recent 
years. In 1896 K. Meyer and L. C. .Stern founded the Zeitschrift 
fur eellische Philologie (now in its 7th volume), and in 1897 the 
Archiv fiir eellische Lexikographie began to appear under the 
direction of K. Meyer and W. Stokes. .As a supplement to the 
latter Meyer has been publishing his invaluable contributions to 
Middle Irish lexicography. In Ireland a new periodical styled 
£riu was started by the Irish School of Learning in 1904. The 
Scottish Celtic Revinv, dealing more particularly with Scottish 
and Irish Gaelic, began to appear in 1903, and the Transactions 
of the Gaelic Society of Inverness arc in the 26th volume. P'or 
Wales we have Y Cymmrodor since 1877, and the Transactions 
of the Hon. Society of Cymmrodorion since 1892, and for Brittany 
the Annales de Bretagne, published by the Faculty of Letters at 
Rennes (founded 1886). 

Sec V. Tourneur, lisgnisse d'nne histoire des itudes celtiques (I.ieRC. 
1905). (E, C. t>.) 

Celtic Literature 

I. Irish Literature, —In the absence of a native coinage it 
is extremely difficult to say when the use of letters was introduced 
into Ireland. It is probable that the Latin alphabet 
first came in with Christianity. With the exception 2 »cWp- 
of the one bilingual Ogam inscription as yet discovered ttoa*. 
in Ireland (that at Killeen Cormac) all the inscriptions 
in Roman letters are certainly later than 500. Indeed, apart from 
the stone reading “ LIE LUGUAEDON MACCI MENUEH,” 
they arc all contemporary with or later than the Old Irish 
glosses. With regard to the Ogam inscriptions we cannot make 
any confident assertions. Owing to the lack of criteria for dating 
certain Irish sound-changes accurately it is impossible to assign 
chronological limits for the earlier stones. The latter cannot 
be later than the sth century, but there is nothing to show 
whether they arc Christian or not, and if pagan they may be 
a century or two earlier. It is true that the heroes and druids 
of the older epics are represented in the stories as making constant 
use of Ogttm letters on wood and stone, and as the state of 
civilization described in the oldest versions of the Ulster sagas 
seems largely to go back to the beginning of the Christian era, 
it is not impossible that this peculiar system of writing had been 
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framed by them. The Ogam system is certainly based on the 
Jjitin and not the Greek alphabet, and was proliably invented 
by some person from the south of Ireland who received lus 
knowledge of the Roman letters from traders from the mouth 
of the Loire. It may, however, be regarded as certain that the 
Ogam script was never employed in early times for literary 
purposes. We are told that the Gaulish druids disdained to 
commit their lore to writing, although they were familiar with 
the use of Greek letters, and their Irish confreres probably 
resembled them in this respect. Tradition connects the codifica¬ 
tion of the Brchon Laws with the name of Patrick, and there is 
reason for believing, as we shall see later, that the greatest 
Irish epic was first committed to writing in the 7th century. 

The great bulk of Irish literature is contained in MSS. belonging 
to the Middle Irish period (1100-1550), and in order to be Able 
. . . . to treat this literature as a whole it will be convenient 
MSS. ’ those documents which are 

termed Old Irish, especially as the contemporary 
remains of the literature of the earlier period are almost ex¬ 
clusively of a religious nature. Most of the Old Irish documents 
have been printed by Stokes and Strachan in the Thesaurus 
Palaeohibernicus, and where no reference is given the reader 
is referred to that monumental work. The extraordinary outburst 
of intellectual activity in Ireland from the 6th to the 9th centuries, 
and the compositions of Irishmen in the Latin language, belong 
to the history of medieval European literature and fall outside 
the scope of this article. For the Confession of Si Patrick and 
his “ litter to the Subjects of Coroticus ” see Patrick. The 
only Irish document a.scribed to the saint is the strange so-called 
“ Hymn,” the fdeth fiada, more properly foid fiada, “ the cry of 
the deer.” This is a rhythmical incantation which is said 
„ to have rendered the saint and his companions in- 

*■ visible to King Loigaire and his druids. The Trinity 
and powers of nature arc invoked to help him to resist spells of 
women and smiths and wizards. The hymn, which contains a 
number of strange grammatical forms, is undoubtedly referred to 
in the Book of Armagh, and may very well go back to the 5th 
century. The l.atin hymns contained in two MSS. dating from the 
end of the i ith or beginning of the 12th century, a Trinity College, 
Dublin, MS., and a MS. belonging to the Franciscan monastery 
in Dublin, are of interest to us as exhibiting the influence of the 
native metrical system. Quantity and elision are ignored, and 
rhymes, assonances, alliterations and harmonies abound in true 
Irish fashion. The line consists of two units which commonly 
contain either seven or eight syllables apiece. The earliest and 
best-known of these religious poems are the Hymn of Secundinus 
(.Sechnall d. 447) on St Patrick, and the two hymns attributed to 
St Columba (d. 597) beginning “ Noli pater ” and “Alius prosator,” 
the latter of which cidiibits some of the peculiarities of the so- 
called Hibernian Latin of the Hisperica Famina and the Lorica 
of GUdas. The date of the Irish hymns in the Liber Hymnorum 
ranges, according to Stokes and Strachan, from the 7th to the 
nth centuries. UltAn’s hymn on St Brigit beginning “Brigit bi 
bithmaith," which is by far the most artistic of the collection, 
was perlmps composed in tlie 7th century. Definite metrical 
laws had evidently been elaborated when tWs poem was written. 
The beat is iambic, but the natural accent of the words is rigidly 
observed. The long line consists of two units of five syllables each. 
J lie rhymes are ^syllabic and perfect. Alliteration is always 
observed in the latter half of each line and assonances are found 
knitting up the hdf-lines. The short prayer ascribed to Ninine 
or to Fiacc is a highly alliterative piece without rhyme, the date 
of which cannot be fixed. The well-known hynrn on St Patrick 
traditionally ascribed to Fiacc, bishop of Sletty, and the piece 
beginning “Sin Di,” traditionally ascribed to ColmAn, are 
assigned on linguistic grounds to the beginning of the 9th century. 
The lines going by the name of “ SanctAn’s Hymn ” probably 
belong to the same century, whilst the metrical catalogue of 
marvels performed by St Brigit contains such a me^ey of older 
and later forms,probablydue to interpolation, that it is impossible 
to determine its age. The few lines entitled “ Mael-Isu’s Hymn ” 
are the most recent of all and probably belong to the i ith century 
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(Mael-fsu d. 1086). The Patrician documents by Muirchu Maccu 
Machth6ni, who professed to write at the command of Bishop 
Aed of Sletty (d. 698), and by TirechAn, who is said to have 
received his information from Bishop Ultan (d. 656), are contained 
in the Book of Armagh, a MS. compiled by Ferdomnach in 807. 
These documents, like the Life of St Columba by Adamnan, the 
MS. <rf which was written by DorbbAne, abbot of Hi (d. 713), 
contain a number of names and forms of great importance for the 
study of the language. 

The earliest pieces of connected prose in Irish are three:— 
(i) the Cambray Homily, contained in an 8th-century codex 
at Cambray copied by a continental hand from a MS. „ . 

in the Irish character; the language is very archaic and 
dates from the second half of the 7th or the beginning 
of the 8th century; (2) the additions to the notes of TirechAn on 
the life of St Patrick in the Book of Armagh; these seem to go 
back to the early 8th century ; (3) the tract on the Mass in the 
Stowe Missal, which is in all probability nearly as old as the 
Cambray Homily, though contained in a loth or nth century MS. 
Of especial interest are the spiells and poems found in the Stowe 
Missd and two continental MSS. Tbe Stowe MS. (now deposited 
in the Royal Irish Academy) contains three rather badly preserved 
spells for a sore eye, a thorn and disease of the urine. A St Gall 
codex has preserved four Irish incantations of the 8th and 9th 
centuries. These are respectively against a thorn, urinary 
disease, headache and various ailments. Another charm, which 
is partly obscure, occurs in the gth-century codex preserved at 
the monastery of St Paul in Carinthia. The same MS. also 
contains (1) a humorous poem treating of the doings of a 
bookish writer and his favourite cat Pangur BAn ; (2) a riddling 
poem ascribed to Suibne Geilt, a king who is said to have lost his 
reason at the battle of Moira (a.u. 637); (3) verses extracted from 
a poem ascribed to St Moling (d. 697), who may very well have 
been the actual author; (4) a poem in praise of some Leinster 
princeling called Aed. 

For our knowledge of the older language, however, we have to 
rely mainly on the numerous glosses scattered about in a large 
number of MSS., which it is impossible to enumerate 
here. Indeed, .such an enumeration is now rendered gtatm. 
superfluous owing to the publication of the Thesaurus 
Palaeohibernicus, in which all the various glosses have been 
collected. For our purpose it will be sufficient to mention the 
three most important codices containing Old Irish glosses. 
These are as follows:—(i) The Codex Paulinus at Wurzburg, 
which contains the thirteen epistles of St Paul, and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, with a great mass of explanatory glosses, partly 
in Latin, partly in Irish, partly mixed. The chief source of the 
commentary is the commentary of Pelagius, who is often cited 
by name. The date of this highly important MS. is much dis¬ 
puted ; part of the Irish glosses seem to date from about 700, 
whilst the rest may be placed a little before 800. (2) The Codex 
Ambrosianus, formerly at Bobbio, now at Milan, which contains 
a commenta^ on the psalter with a large number of Irish 
glosses. In their present state,these glosses were copied in the 
first half of the 9th century. (3) Glosses on Priscian contained 
in four MSS., of which the most important is the Codex Sangal- 
lensis, dating from the middle of the 9th century. Apart from 
the biblical glasses and scholia the other chief texts or authors 
provided with Irish glosses are Augustine, Bede, the Canons, the 
Computus, Eutychius, Juvencus, Philargyrius, Prudentius and 
Servius. 

The Milan and the St Gall codices just mentioned both contain 
several short poems in Irish. In two stanzais in the Swiss MS^ 
we find expressed for the first time that keen sympathy with 
nature in all her moods which is so marked a feature of Irish and 
Welsh verse. 

Two ponderous religious poems have now to be noticed. To 
Oengus the Culdee is attributed the lengthy Filire or Calendar 
of Church Festivals, consisting of 365 quatrains in rinnard metre, 
one for each day in the year. The language of this dry cotnpila- 
tion, which is heavily glossed and annotated, points to 800 
as the date of composition, and Oengus, who is stated to have 
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lived about that time, may well have been the author. This 
calendar has been twice edited by W. Stokes with an English 
translation, the first time for the Royal Irish Academy (Dublin, 
1880), and again for the Bradshaw Society (London, 1005). 

It may perhaps be as well to enumerate here the later Irish 
martvrologies. (i) The Mar/yrology of Tallaght (Tamlacht), 
founded on an 8th-century calendar, but containing additions 
down to 900 (ed. D. H, Kelly, Dublin, 1857). (2) The metrical 
Martyriiloj^y oj O’Corman, c. 1166-1174, edited by Stokes for 
the Bradshaw Society (London, 1895). (3) The Martymlogy 0/ 
Donegal, an important compilation in prose made by Michael 
O’Clery in 1630, edited by J. 11 . Todd (Dublin, 1864). A 
composition which is wrongly assigned to Oengus the Culdee is 
the Sallair na fiann or Psalter in Quatrains, contained in an 
Oxford MS. (Rawlinson B 502) and published without a transla¬ 
tion by Stokes (Oxford, 1883). The work proper consists of 
150 poems corresponding to the number of P.salms in the psalter, 
but 12 poems have been added, and in all it contains 2098 
quatrains, chiefly in iribide metre of seven syllables. The poems 
are mainly biised on biblical (Old Testament) history, but they 
preserve a lai^e measure of medieval sacred lore and cosmogony. 
The psalter received additions as late as 998, and the Oxford MS. 
belongs to the 12th century. We should perhaps also mention 
here the famous Amra or Eulogy of St Columba, commonly 
attributed to Dalian Forgaill, a contemporary of the saint, but 
Stokes takes the view that it was written in the 9th century, 
and is intentionally obscure. The oldest but not the best copy 
of the Amra is preserved in the Trinity College, Dublin, M.S. of 
the l.iber Hymnorum, but it also occurs in I.U. and elsewhere. 
It invariably appears heavily gloss-laden, and the glosses and 
commentary added thereto are out of all proportion to the text. 
This piece, which is not extant in its integrity, was probably 
intended as artificial alliterative prose, but, as we have it, it is 
a medley of isolated phra.scs and irrelevant comment. 

During the 9th and loth centuries Ireland was harassed by the 
Vikings, and a host of scholars seem to have fled to the continent, 
carrying with them their precious books, many ol 
cotfMten. are preserved in Italy, Switzerland, Cermany 

and elsewhere. Hence very few etirly Irish MS.S. arc 
prc.served in 1 reland itself. When the fury of the storm was past, 
Irish scholars showed incrca,scd interest in the old literary 
documents, and copied all that they could lay hands on into 
miscellaneous codices. The earliest of these collections, such as 
the Cin of Druim Snechia, the VeUmo Book of Slane, the Book of 
Dubdalnthe, the PsaUer of Cashel, exist no longer, though their 
names have come down and certain of them were known in the 
17th century. However, copies of a goodly portion of the 
contents of these old books are preserved to us in one form or 
another, but mainly in a series of huge miscellaneous codices 
ranging in date from the 12th to the i6th century. 
The oldest is Lebor na h-utdre, or Book of the Dun 
Cow, preserved in the Royal Irish Academy and 
published in facsimile (Dublin, 1870). This MS. was 
compiled in part in the monastery of Clonmacnoise by Moelmuire 
MacCelechair, who was slain in 1106. The Book of the Dun 
Cow (where necessary we shall abbreviate as LU.) derives its 
name from a legend that CiarAn of Clonmacnoise (d. 544) took 
down the story of the Tdin B6 Cuainge on a parchment made 
from the hide of his favourite cow. The name seems to have 
been wrongly applied to the 12th-century MS. in the isth century. 
LU. is almost entirely devoted to romance, the stories whi^ 
it contains belonging mainly to the lUster cycle. The 
f^oMter. P”**** of ap® is tlie Book of l^inster 

(abbreviated LL.) now in Trinity College, Dublin. It 
was transcribed by Finn, son of Gorman, bishop of Kildare 
(d. 1160). LL. also contains a large number of romances in 
addition to other important matter, mainly historical and 
genealogical, bearing more particularly on the afiairs of 
Leinster. The Yellow Book of Lecan (YBL.), also in 
Trinity College, Dublin, was written at different times 
by the MncFirbis family, but chiefly by Gilla Isa, son of 
Donnehad MacFirbis about 1391. The MacFirbises were 


hereditary scribes and genealogists to the O’Dowds, chiefs of 
the Hy Fiachrach (Co. .Sligo). YBL. contains a vast amount of 
romance, and is indispensable as supplementing and checking 
the contents of LU. and LL. The most 
collection of all is the Book of Ballymote (BB.), now BmUymoto. 
belonging to the Royal Irish Academy, which was 
compiled about the beginning of the 15th century by various 
scribes. The book was in the posses.sion of the chiefs of Bally¬ 
mote for more than a century. In 1322 it was purchased by the 
O’Donnells for 140 milch cows. BB. only contains little romantic 
matter, but it has preserved much valuable historical and 
genealogical material. The contents of the Leabkar 
Breac (LB.), or Speckled Book, now in the Royal Irish 
Academy, are chiefly ecclesiastical and religious. LB. 
seems to have been compiled in large measure before 1544. All 
these five, codices have been published in facsimile by the Royal 
Irish Academy with a description of their contents. Two im¬ 
portant Mid. Ir. MSS. in the Bodleian (Rawlinson B 5:2 and 
Laud 610), containing a good deal of romantic material, are also 
published in facsimile by Henry Frowde. 

Other MSS. which require special mention arc (i) The Great 
Book of lo-cnn, comiiiled in the year 1417 by Gilla Isa M6r Mac- 
Firbis.in the Royal Irish Academy; (2) The Book of LLs- 
more, the property of the duke of Devonshire at Lismore 
Castle. This coilex was compiled in the latter half of matertMi. 
the 15th century from the lost book of Monasterlwice 
and other MSS. Its contents are described in the introduction to 
Stokes’s Lives of Saints from the Book of Lismore (Oxford, 1890). 
(3) The Book of Fermoy in the Royal Irish Academy. The con- 
(ents are described in the introduction to O’Bcime (Yowe’s 
edition of the Tdin B6 Fraich (Dublin, 1870). (4) The Book of 
Hy Maine recently acquired by the Royal Irish Academy. The 
scribe who wrote it died in 1372. O’Curry, O’Longan and 
O'Beime Crowe drew up a MS. catalogue of the Irish MSS. in the 
Royal Irish Academy, and O’Donovan performed the same 
service for the Trinity College, Dublin, collection. A briefer 
account of the Irish MSS. in 'I'CD. will lie found in Abbott s 
CY,talogue of the MSS. in that library. O’Curry also drew up a 
list of the Irish MSS. in the British Museum, and S. H. O'Grady 
has printed part i. of a descriptive catalogue of this collection 
(London, 1901), part ii. by T. O’Maille. The twenty-six MSS. in 
the Franciscan monastery in Dublin are described by J. T. 
Gilbert in the Fourth Report of the. Royal Commission on flisttmeal 
MSS. W. F. Skene catalogued the collection of MSS. in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, a printed catalogue of which 
has been issued by D. Mackinnon (Edinburgh, 1909 ; see also 
Trans. Gaelic Soc. of Inverness, xvi. 285-309). 

In order to give some idea of the enormous extent of Irish MS. 
material we may quote some calculations made by O’Curry, 
who states that if the five oldest vellum MSS. were printed the 
result would be. 9400 quarto pages. Other vellum MSS. ranging 
in date from 1300 to 1600 would fill 9000 pages of the same site, 
whilst the innumerable paper MSS. belonging chiefly to the early 
18th century would cover no less than 30,000 pages. The well- 
known French scholar, D’Arbois de Jubainville, published in 
1883 a tentative caulogue of Irish epic literature. His work is 
by no means complete, but his figures are instructive. He 
mentions 953 Irish MSS. containing epic matter preserved in 
Irish and English libraries. To these have to be added another 
56 in continental libraries. Of this mass of material 133 Irish 
and British MSS. and 35 continental MSS. were written before 
1600. It should, however, be stated that the same subject is 
treated over and over again, and much of the later material is 
absolutely valueless. 

Before we pass on to the consideration of the literature itself, 
it will be well to make a few preliminary observations on the 
nature of the language in which the pieces are written 
and on the status of the poet in medieval Ireland, 

The language in which the huge miscellaneous codices /wca. 
enumerated above are contained is called by the general 
name of Middle Irish, which is a very wide term. Irish scribes 
often copied their original somewhat mechanically, without 
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being tempted to change the language to that of their own time. 
'I'hus in many parts of LU. we find a thin Middle Irish veneer 
on what is largely Old Irish of the 8th or 9th century. Hence 
such a MS. often preserves forms which had been current several 
centuries before, and it may even happen that a 14th or 15th 
century MS. such as YBL. contains much older forms than a 
corresponding passage in LL. Of recent years several scholars— 
notably Strachan—have devoted much attention to the Old Irish 
verb-forms, so that we have now safe criteria for establishing 
with some degree of certainty the age of recensions of stories 
and poems preserved in late MSS. In this way a number of 
compositions have been assigned to the Qth, loth and nth 
centuries, though actual written documents lielonging to this 
period are comparatively rare. 

It remains for us to say a few words about the fili, tlie pro¬ 
fessional literary man in Ireland. The fiU (from the stem vel-, 
Tbt “ Tireton, peelet, “ to see ”) appears to 

“ nil. ’• originally a diviner and magician, and corre¬ 

sponds to the vales, deuTcis, of the ancient Gauls men¬ 
tioned by classical writers. In Ireland he is represented as sole 
posse.ssor of three methods of divination : the imbas forosvai, 
ieinm Imda and dichetal di ehennaib endune. The first two of 
these were forbidden by Patrick, but they seem to have survived 
as late as the loth century. Part of the tremendous influence 
exercised by the fUi was due to the belief in his powers of satire, 
liy reciting a satirical poem or incantation he was able to raise 
blotches on the face of and so disfigure any person who aroused 
his displeasure. Numerous cases of this occur in Irish literature. 
'The origin of the science of the fill is sometimes traced back to 
the Dagda, one of the figures of the Irish pantheon, and they 
were held in such esteem that the annalists give the obituaries 
of the head-ollams as if they were so many princes. With the 
introduction of Christianity they seem to have gradually super¬ 
seded the tlruid, and their functions are therefore very wide. 
We are told that they acted in three capacities: (i) as story¬ 
tellers (fer comgne or scelaige ); (2) as judges (brilhem), including 
the ]>rofcssions of arhiler.s, legislators and lawyers ; (,3) as poets 
proper {jere.erte). We are here only concerned with the fili in 
his capacity of story-teller and poet. In accordance with the 
minute classification of the various ranks of society in early 
Ireland, the social status of the literary man was very carefully 
defined. The degrees vary slightly in different documents, but 
the following list of ten from the Senchus Mbr is very instructive: 
(1) The highest degree is the oltam (ollavc), who knows 350 
stories ; (2) the dnruth, 175 stories; (3) the elti, 80 stories ; (4) 
the eatia, 60 stories ; (5) the doss, 50 stories ; (6) the maefuirmid, 
40 stories ; (7) the focUucon, 30 stories ; (8) the drisac, 20 stories ; 
(9) the laman, 10 stories ; (10) the oblaire, 7 stories. In LL. we 
are told that the stories \scil) are divided into primary and 
secondary, and that the latter are only obligatory on the first 
four of the grades enumerated. Again, certain styles of com¬ 
position seem to have been the monopoly of certain grades. 
Thus the poem which was most highly rewarded and demanded 
the highest technical skill was culled the anomain, and was the 
exclusive right of the ollam. A notable instance of this kind of 
composition is the Antra of Columba, attributed to Dall 4 n 
Porgaill. The higher grades were allowed a number of attend¬ 
ants, whom the kings had to support along with the poet himself. 
Thus the jochlocon had two and the doss four attendants. In 
the 6th century Dalian Korgaill, the chief fili of Ireland, claimed 
the right to be attended by thirty filid, which was the number of 
the train allowed to the supreme king. The reigning monarch, 
Acd MacAinmirech, weary of the pretensions of the poets, 
attempted to banish them, which led to the famous assembly of 
Druim Ceta, where Columba intervened and reduced the number 
to twenty-four (the train of a provincial king). In the plan of 
the hall of Tara, preserved in LL. and YBL., the sui litire or 
doctor in theology has the seat of honour opposite the king. 
The ollam brilhem or supreme judge or lawyer ranks with the 
highest rank of nobility, whilst the oUam fili is on a footing with 
the nobleman of the second degree. 

We have already stated that the stories which formed the 


stock-in-trade of the poets were divided into primary and 
secondary stories. Of the latter there were 100, but little is 
known of them. However, several more or less complete lists 
of the primary stories have come down to us. The oldest 
catalogue (contained in LL.) gives the titles of 187 of these tales 
arranged under the following heads—destructions, cow-spoils, 
courtships, battles, caves, navigations, violent deaths, expedi¬ 
tions, elopements and conflagrations ; together with the follow¬ 
ing, which also reckon ns prime-stories—irruptions, visions, 
loves, hostings and migrations. Of these stories sixty-eight have 
been preserved in a more or less complete form. The tales 
enumerated in these catalogues, which in their substance doubt¬ 
less go back to the 8th or even to the 7th century, fall into four 
main categories: (1) the mythological cycle, (2) the Cucliulinn 
cycle, (3) the Finn cycle, (4) pieces relating to events of the 5th, 
6th and 7th centuries. Meyer has estimated that of the 550 
titles of epic tales in D’Arbois’s Catalogue about 400 are known 
to us, though many of them only occur in a very fragmentary 
state ; and about loo others have since been discovered which 
were not known in 1883. 

The course of training undergone by the fili was a very lengthy 
one. It is commonly stated to have extended over twelve years, 
at the end of which time the student was thoroughly versed in 
all the legendary, legal, historical and topographical lore of his 
native country, in the use of the innumerable and excessively 
complicated Irish metres, in Ogam writing and Irish grammar. 
The instruction in the schools of poetry seems to have been 
entirely oral, and the course consisted largely in learning by 
heart the verses in which the native lore was enshrined. These 
schools of learning existed in one form or another down to the 
17th century. In the early days the fili is represented as employ¬ 
ing a my.stcrious archaic font) of speech—doubtless full of obscure 
kenning.s—which was only intelligible to the initiated. An 
instance of this berla feine, as it was termed, is the piece entitled 
Acallam an Dd Shuad (Colloquy of the Two Sages, Itev. celt. 
xxvi. 4 ff.). In this piece two filid of the 1st century A.n. are 
represented as contending in this dialect for the office of chief 
ollam 01 Ireland, much to the chagrin of King Conchobar, to 
whom their speeches were unintelligible. It was in consequence 
of this that Conchobar ruled that the office of fili should no 
longer carry with it of necessity the office of judge {brilhem). 
It ought to be observed that the church never showed itself 
hostile to the filid, as it did to the druids. Dubthach, chief 
fili of Ireland in the time of St Patrick, is represented as the 
saint’s constant companion, and the famous Flann Mainistrech 
(d. iosf’)> though a layman and fUi, was head of the monastery 
school at Monasterboice. 

Before leaving the subject of the literary classes, we must notice 
an inferior grade of poet—the bard. Like the official filid, the 
bards were divided into grades. There were both 
patrician and plebeian bards, each subdivided into 
eight degrees, having their own peculiar metres. Like the fili 
the bard had to go through a long course of study, and he was 
generally attached to the house of some chieftain whose praises 
he had to sing. In course of time the office of fiU became extinct, 
owing to a variety of causes, and from the 13th to the 16th 
century we find the hitherto despised family bard stepping into 
the place of the most influential literary man in Ireland. His 
importance was fully realized by the English government, which 
did its best to suppress the order. 

The medieval romances form by far the most attractive 
part of Irish literature, and it is to them that we shall first 
turn our attention. Two main groups of stories have 
to be distinguished. The one is the Ulster cycle, with 
Conchobar and Cuchulinn as central figures. The other 
is the SouHiem or Leinster-Munster cycle, revolving round Firm 
and Ossiun. Further stories dealing with mythological and 
historical personages will be mention^ in their turn. 

The Ulster cycle may be regwded as Ireland’s most important 
contribution to the world’s literature. The chief and at the 
same time the lengthiest romance in which the heroes of 
tliis group figure is the great epic, the Tdin Bd Cualnge or the 
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Cattle-raid of Cooley (Co. Louth). Here we find ourselves in 
a world of barbaric splendour, and we are constantly reminded 
^ of the Iliad, though the Irish epic from a purely 
c}vl" literary point of view cannot bear comparison with 
the work of Homer. The main actors in the drama 
.ire Conchobar, king of Ulster, the great warrior Cuchulinn (sec 
CfjcilULiNN), Ailill and Medb, king and queen of Connaught, 
and Fergus, Conchobar’s predecessor as king of Ulster, 
“Tiia." now in exile in Connaught. These persons may or may 
not have actually lived, but the Irish annalists and 
synchronists agree in placing them about the beginning of the 
Christian era. And tliere cannot be any doubt as to the antiquity 
of the state of civilization disclosed in this great saga. It has 
been repeatedly pointed out that the Irish heroes are equipped 
and conduct themselves in the same manner as the Gauls described 
by the Greek traveller Posidonius, and Prof. W. Ridgeway has 
shown recently that several articles of dress and armour correspond 
exactly to the La T6ne types of the continent. To mention a 
few primitive traits among many—the Irish champions of the 
Tdin still fight in chariots, war-dogs are employed, whilst the 
heads of the slain are carried off in triumph and slung round 
the necks of the horses. It may also be mentioned that Emain 
Macha, Conchobar’s residence, is reported by the annalists to 
have been destroyed in a.d. 323, and that fwrtions of Meath, 
which is stated to have been made into a separate province in 
the 2nd century a.d., are in the Tdin regarded as forming part 
of Ulster. Noteworthy is the exalted position occupied by the 
druid in the Ulster sagas, showing how little the romances were 
influenced by Christianity. No Roman soldier ever set foot in 
Ireland, and this early epic literature is of supreme value as a 
monument of primitive Celtic civilization. Ireland has always 
l)een a pastoral country. In early times no native coins were in 
circulation: the land belonged to the tribe. Consequently a 
man's property consisted mainly of cattle. Cattle-raids were an 
event of daily occurrence, and Sir Walter Scott has made us 
familiar with similar expeditions on the part of the Scottish 
Highlanders in the iSth centur>’. Hence it is not a matter for 
surprise that the theme of the greatest Irish epic is a cattle-raid. 
At the time there were two wonderful bulls in Ireland, the Bond 
or Brown Bull of Cualnge, and the Findbennach or White-hom, 
belonging to Medb. These two animals are of no ordinary nature. 
Other stories represent them as having existed under many 
different forms before they were reborn as bulls. First they 
appear as swineherds belonging to the supernatural people of 
the sid or fairy mounds ; tlien they are metamorphosed suc¬ 
cessively as ravens, warriors, sea-monsters and insects. It was 
Queen Medb's ambition to gain possession of the Brown Bull of 
Cualnge, and for this purpose she collected the united hosts of 
Ireland to raid the province of Ulster and carry him off. Medb 
choo.ses the season when she knows the LUstermen are all in¬ 
capacitated as the result of a curse laid upon them by a fairy 
woman. Cuchulinn alone is exempt from this debility. 

The story is divided into a number of sections, and has been 
summarized by Miss Hull as follows :—(1) the prologue, relating, 
in the form of a night dialogue between Ailill and Medb, the 
dispute between them which brought about the raid ; (2) the 
collecting of Medb's hosts and the preliminary movements of 
the army, during which period she first became aware of the 
presence and powers of Cuchulinn. Her inquiry of Fergus as 
to who this formidable foe is leads to a long section called (3) 
Cuchulinn’s boy-deeds, in which Fergus relates the remarkable 
prodigies of Cuchulinn’s youth, and warns Medb that, though the 
hero is but a beardless youth of seventeen, he will be more than a 
match for all her forces. (4) A long series of single combats, of 
which the first part of the tale is made up ; they are at first gay 
and bombastic in character, but become more grave as they 
proceed, and culminate in the combat of Cuchulinn with his old 
companion, Fer Diad. This section contains the account of 
Cuchulinn’s “ distortion ” or frenzy, which always occurred before 
any great output of the hero’s energy, and of the rout of the hosts 
of Medb which followed it. (5) The general awakening of the 
warriors of Ulster from their lethargy, and their gathering by 
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septs upon the Hill of Slane, clan by clan being described as it 
comes up in order. (6) The final Battle of Gairech and Ilgairech, 
followed (7) by the rout of Medb’s army and (8) the tragic death 
of the bulk. 

The text of the Tdin has come down to us as a whole or in part 
in nearly a .score of MSS., most of which, however, are modern. 
The most important MSS. containing the story are LU., LL. 
and YBL. Of these LU. and YBL. are substantially the same, 
whilst LL. contains a longer and fuller text later in both .style 
and langu^e. LL. attempts to give a complete and consistent 
narrative in more polished form. In ancient times there were 
doubtless other versions now lost, but from the middle of the 
r2th century the scribes seem to have taken few liberties with 
the text, whilst previously the filid were constantly transforming 
the material and adding fresh matter. The YBL. version 
preserves a number of forms as old as the O.Ir. glosses (i.e. 
8th century or earlier), and a curious story contained in LL. 
seems to point to the fact that the Tdin was first committed 
to writing in the 7th century. Senchan Torpeist, who lived in 
the first half of the 7th century and succeeded Dall&n Forgaill 
as chief oUam of Ireland, summoned the filid to inquire which of 
them knew the Tdin in its entirety. As they were only familiar 
with fragments he despatched them to discover it. One of them 
seated himself at the grave of Fergus MacRdig, who appeared to 
him in a mist and dictated the whole story to him in three days 
and three nights. 

At this point it will he well to say a few words about the form 
of the Tdin. The old Irish epic is invariably in prose with 
poems of varying length interspersed. The narrative and 
descriptive portions are in prose and are frequently followed by a 
brief epitome in verse. Dialogues, eulogies and laments also 
appear in metrical form. The oldest poems, termed rhetoric, 
which are best represented in LU., seem to be declamatory 
passages in rhythmical prose, not unlike the poetical passages in 
the Old Testament, and the original Tdin may have consisted of 
such rhetorics bound together with short connecting pieces of 
prose. At a later date poems were inserted in the metres of the 
filid (particularly the quatrain of four heptasyllabic lines) which 
Thumeysen and Windisch consider to have been developed out 
of medieval Latin verse. When in course of time the old rhetorics 
became unintelligible they were often omitted altogether or new 
poems substituted. Thus the LL. version contains a larger 
number of poems than the LU.-YBL. copy, whilst LU. preserves 
a number of rhetorics which do not appear in the later MS. The 
prose portions in LU. are very poor from a literary point of view. 
These pas-sages are abrupt, condensed and frequently obscure, 
with no striving after literary effect such as we find in LL. The 
form in which many episodes are cast is not unlike a mnemonic, 
leaving the story-teller to fill in the details himself. In the nth 
century certain portions of the theme possessing great human 
interest were vastly extended, new poems were added, and in 
this manner such episodes come to form sagas complete in them¬ 
selves. The most notable instance of this is the “ Fight with 
Fer Diad,” which is not contained in LU. The genesis of the 
Tdin may thus be briefly summarized as follows. 'The story was 
first committed to writing in the 7th or 8th century, after which 
it was worked up by the filid. Extended versions existing in the 
loth or iith century form the basis of the copies we now possess. 

Though the sagas of the Ulster cycle are eminently Irish and 
pagan in character and origin, it cannot be denied that traces of 
foreign influence are to be observed. A number of Latin and 
Norse loan-words occur in them, and there can be little doubt 
that the monkish scribes consciously thrust the supernatural 
element into the background. However, although figures of 
Vikings are unmistakable in a few cases, and in one story Cuchu¬ 
linn is made to fight with Hercules, such foreign elements can 
easily be detected in the older tales. They only affect minor 
details, and do not influence the body of the romances. 

From what we have already said it will be plain that the Irish 
epic is in a fluid state. The Tdin is of interest in the history of 
literature as representing the preliminary stage through which 
the great verse epics of other nations have had to pass, but its 
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being tempted to change the language to that of their own time. 
'I'hus in many parts of LU. we find a thin Middle Irish veneer 
on what is largely Old Irish of the 8th or 9th century. Hence 
such a MS. often preserves forms which had been current several 
centuries before, and it may even happen that a 14th or 15th 
century MS. such as YBL. contains much older forms than a 
corresponding passage in LL. Of recent years several scholars— 
notably Strachan—have devoted much attention to the Old Irish 
verb-forms, so that we have now safe criteria for establishing 
with some degree of certainty the age of recensions of stories 
and poems preserved in late MSS. In this way a number of 
compositions have been assigned to the Qth, loth and nth 
centuries, though actual written documents lielonging to this 
period are comparatively rare. 

It remains for us to say a few words about the fili, tlie pro¬ 
fessional literary man in Ireland. The fiU (from the stem vel-, 
Tbt “ Tireton, peelet, “ to see ”) appears to 

“ nil. ’• originally a diviner and magician, and corre¬ 

sponds to the vales, deuTcis, of the ancient Gauls men¬ 
tioned by classical writers. In Ireland he is represented as sole 
posse.ssor of three methods of divination : the imbas forosvai, 
ieinm Imda and dichetal di ehennaib endune. The first two of 
these were forbidden by Patrick, but they seem to have survived 
as late as the loth century. Part of the tremendous influence 
exercised by the fUi was due to the belief in his powers of satire, 
liy reciting a satirical poem or incantation he was able to raise 
blotches on the face of and so disfigure any person who aroused 
his displeasure. Numerous cases of this occur in Irish literature. 
'The origin of the science of the fill is sometimes traced back to 
the Dagda, one of the figures of the Irish pantheon, and they 
were held in such esteem that the annalists give the obituaries 
of the head-ollams as if they were so many princes. With the 
introduction of Christianity they seem to have gradually super¬ 
seded the tlruid, and their functions are therefore very wide. 
We are told that they acted in three capacities: (i) as story¬ 
tellers (fer comgne or scelaige ); (2) as judges (brilhem), including 
the ]>rofcssions of arhiler.s, legislators and lawyers ; (,3) as poets 
proper {jere.erte). We are here only concerned with the fili in 
his capacity of story-teller and poet. In accordance with the 
minute classification of the various ranks of society in early 
Ireland, the social status of the literary man was very carefully 
defined. The degrees vary slightly in different documents, but 
the following list of ten from the Senchus Mbr is very instructive: 
(1) The highest degree is the oltam (ollavc), who knows 350 
stories ; (2) the dnruth, 175 stories; (3) the elti, 80 stories ; (4) 
the eatia, 60 stories ; (5) the doss, 50 stories ; (6) the maefuirmid, 
40 stories ; (7) the focUucon, 30 stories ; (8) the drisac, 20 stories ; 
(9) the laman, 10 stories ; (10) the oblaire, 7 stories. In LL. we 
are told that the stories \scil) are divided into primary and 
secondary, and that the latter are only obligatory on the first 
four of the grades enumerated. Again, certain styles of com¬ 
position seem to have been the monopoly of certain grades. 
Thus the poem which was most highly rewarded and demanded 
the highest technical skill was culled the anomain, and was the 
exclusive right of the ollam. A notable instance of this kind of 
composition is the Antra of Columba, attributed to Dall 4 n 
Porgaill. The higher grades were allowed a number of attend¬ 
ants, whom the kings had to support along with the poet himself. 
Thus the jochlocon had two and the doss four attendants. In 
the 6th century Dalian Korgaill, the chief fili of Ireland, claimed 
the right to be attended by thirty filid, which was the number of 
the train allowed to the supreme king. The reigning monarch, 
Acd MacAinmirech, weary of the pretensions of the poets, 
attempted to banish them, which led to the famous assembly of 
Druim Ceta, where Columba intervened and reduced the number 
to twenty-four (the train of a provincial king). In the plan of 
the hall of Tara, preserved in LL. and YBL., the sui litire or 
doctor in theology has the seat of honour opposite the king. 
The ollam brilhem or supreme judge or lawyer ranks with the 
highest rank of nobility, whilst the oUam fili is on a footing with 
the nobleman of the second degree. 

We have already stated that the stories which formed the 


stock-in-trade of the poets were divided into primary and 
secondary stories. Of the latter there were 100, but little is 
known of them. However, several more or less complete lists 
of the primary stories have come down to us. The oldest 
catalogue (contained in LL.) gives the titles of 187 of these tales 
arranged under the following heads—destructions, cow-spoils, 
courtships, battles, caves, navigations, violent deaths, expedi¬ 
tions, elopements and conflagrations ; together with the follow¬ 
ing, which also reckon ns prime-stories—irruptions, visions, 
loves, hostings and migrations. Of these stories sixty-eight have 
been preserved in a more or less complete form. The tales 
enumerated in these catalogues, which in their substance doubt¬ 
less go back to the 8th or even to the 7th century, fall into four 
main categories: (1) the mythological cycle, (2) the Cucliulinn 
cycle, (3) the Finn cycle, (4) pieces relating to events of the 5th, 
6th and 7th centuries. Meyer has estimated that of the 550 
titles of epic tales in D’Arbois’s Catalogue about 400 are known 
to us, though many of them only occur in a very fragmentary 
state ; and about loo others have since been discovered which 
were not known in 1883. 

The course of training undergone by the fili was a very lengthy 
one. It is commonly stated to have extended over twelve years, 
at the end of which time the student was thoroughly versed in 
all the legendary, legal, historical and topographical lore of his 
native country, in the use of the innumerable and excessively 
complicated Irish metres, in Ogam writing and Irish grammar. 
The instruction in the schools of poetry seems to have been 
entirely oral, and the course consisted largely in learning by 
heart the verses in which the native lore was enshrined. These 
schools of learning existed in one form or another down to the 
17th century. In the early days the fili is represented as employ¬ 
ing a my.stcrious archaic font) of speech—doubtless full of obscure 
kenning.s—which was only intelligible to the initiated. An 
instance of this berla feine, as it was termed, is the piece entitled 
Acallam an Dd Shuad (Colloquy of the Two Sages, Itev. celt. 
xxvi. 4 ff.). In this piece two filid of the 1st century A.n. are 
represented as contending in this dialect for the office of chief 
ollam 01 Ireland, much to the chagrin of King Conchobar, to 
whom their speeches were unintelligible. It was in consequence 
of this that Conchobar ruled that the office of fili should no 
longer carry with it of necessity the office of judge {brilhem). 
It ought to be observed that the church never showed itself 
hostile to the filid, as it did to the druids. Dubthach, chief 
fili of Ireland in the time of St Patrick, is represented as the 
saint’s constant companion, and the famous Flann Mainistrech 
(d. iosf’)> though a layman and fUi, was head of the monastery 
school at Monasterboice. 

Before leaving the subject of the literary classes, we must notice 
an inferior grade of poet—the bard. Like the official filid, the 
bards were divided into grades. There were both 
patrician and plebeian bards, each subdivided into 
eight degrees, having their own peculiar metres. Like the fili 
the bard had to go through a long course of study, and he was 
generally attached to the house of some chieftain whose praises 
he had to sing. In course of time the office of fiU became extinct, 
owing to a variety of causes, and from the 13th to the 16th 
century we find the hitherto despised family bard stepping into 
the place of the most influential literary man in Ireland. His 
importance was fully realized by the English government, which 
did its best to suppress the order. 

The medieval romances form by far the most attractive 
part of Irish literature, and it is to them that we shall first 
turn our attention. Two main groups of stories have 
to be distinguished. The one is the Ulster cycle, with 
Conchobar and Cuchulinn as central figures. The other 
is the SouHiem or Leinster-Munster cycle, revolving round Firm 
and Ossiun. Further stories dealing with mythological and 
historical personages will be mention^ in their turn. 

The Ulster cycle may be regwded as Ireland’s most important 
contribution to the world’s literature. The chief and at the 
same time the lengthiest romance in which the heroes of 
tliis group figure is the great epic, the Tdin Bd Cualnge or the 
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well-known stories here. The one is the “ Story of Baile the 
Sweet-spoken,” which tells of the deaths of two lovers for grief 
at the false tidings of each other’s death. The other is the 
“ Fate of the Children of Lir,” the third of the “ Three Sorrows 
of .Story-telling,” which is only known in a modern dress. It 
relates how the four daughters of Lir (father of the sea-god 
Manand&n and the original of Shakesp)eare's Lear) were changed 
into swans by a cruel stepmother, and how, after 900 years of 
wandering on the ocean, they at length regain their human form 
through the instrumentality of St Mochaomhog. 

A large number of sagas, which claim to be founded on 
historical events, present a great similarity to the tales of the 
Ulster cycle. Most of them are mentioned in the old catalogues. 
We can only name the more important here. The “ Destruction 
of Dind-Rig and Exile of Labraid Loingsech ” relates how the 
kingdom of Leinster was snatched by one brother from another 
in the 6th century b.c., and how the son of the murdered prince 
with the aid of a British force sacked Dind-Rig, the fortress of the 
usurper. The story of the visit of the pigmies to the court of 
Fergus MacLeite, king of Ulster in the and century B.c., is only 
contained in a 15th-century MS. This talc is commonly stated 
to have given Swift the idea of his Gulliver’s Travels to LiUipul. 
“ Caithreim Ckongkail Claringni^h,” which only occurs in a 
modernized 17th-century version, deals with a revolution in the 
province of Ulster, supposed to have taken place before the 
Christian era. 

The most important Old Irish saga after the Tdin is beyond 
doubt the Destruction of Dd Derga's Hostel, contained in LU. 
It deals with events in the reign of the High-King Conaire Mor, 
who is said by the annalists to have been slain in 43 b.c. after a 
reign of seventy years. Conaire, who was a descendant of the 
Klain mentioned above, was a just ruler, and had banished 
among other lawless persons his own five foster brothers. These 
latter devoted themselves to piracy and made common cause 
with one Ingcel, a son of the king of Britain, who had been out¬ 
lawed by his father. The high-king was returning from Co. 
Clare when he found the whole of Meath in flames. lie turned 
aside into Leinster and made for Dd Derga’s hostel. The 
pirates perceive this, and Ingcel is sent to spy out the hostel 
and discover the size of Conaire's force. This gives the story¬ 
teller a chance for one of those lengthy minute descriptions 
of persons in which his soul delighted. This catalogue 
occupies one-half of the whole story. The pirates make their 
attack, and the king and most of his followers are butchered. 

We can do no more than enumerate the titles of other historical 
tales : The “ Destruction of the Hostel of MacDareo,” describing 
the insurrection of the Aithech-Tuatha (1st century a.d.), “ The 
Expulsion of the Ddisi ” and the ” Battle of Mag Lemna ” (2nd 
century A.r).), “ Battle of Mag Mucrime ” (a.d. 195 or a.d. 218), 
“ Siege of Drom Damgaire ” (3rd century), “ Adventures of the 
Sons of Eochaid Muigmedoin, father of Niall Ndigiallach ” (4th 
century), “ Death of Crimthann ” (resigned 366-378), “ Death 
of Dathi ” (d. 428), “ Deatli of Murchertach, son of Ere,” and 
“ Death of Diarmait, son of Cerball ” (6th century) “ Wooing 
of Becfola, who became the wife of Diarmait, son of Aed Slane ” 
(reigned 657-664), “ Battle of Mag Rath ” (637), “ Battle of 
Cam Conaill ” (c. 64S), “ Death of Maclfothartaig MacRonain ” 
(7th centuiy), who was a kind of Irish Hippolytus, “ Battle of 
Allen ” (7Z2). 

It will be well to deal here with another class of story in its 
various stages of development. We have seen that in the older 
romances there is a close connexion between mortals and super¬ 
natural beings. The latter are represented as either inhabiting 
tlie sid mounds or as dwelling in islands out in the ocean, which 
arc pictured as abodes of bliss and variously called Mag MeU 
(Plain of Delight), Tir na n-dc (Land of Youth) and Tir Tairngiri 
(Land of Promise). The visits of mortals to the Irish Elysium 
form the subject of three romances which we must now examine. 
The whole question has been exhaustively dealt with by Kuno 
Meyer and Alfred Nutt in the Voyage of Bran (London, 1895- 
1897). Condla Caem, son of Conn Cetchathach, was one day 
seated by his father on the hill of Usnech, when be saw a lady in 


strange attire approaching invisible to ail but himself. She 
describes herself os coming from the “ land of the living,’.’ a place 
of eternal delight, and invites the prince to return with her. 
Conn invokes the assistance of his druid to drive away the strange 
visitor, who in parting throws an apple to Condla. The young 
man partakes of no food save his apple, which dues not diminish, 
and he is consumed with longing. At the end of a month the 
fairy-maiden again makes her appearance. Condla can hold out 
no longer. He jumps into the damsel's skiff of glass. Thev sail 
away and were seen no more. This is the Imram or Adventure of 
Condla Caem, the oldest text of which is found in LU. A similar 
story is entitled Imram Brain maie Febail, contained in YBL. 
and Rawlinson B 512 (the end also occurs in LU.), only with this 
difference that Bran, with twenty-seven companions, puts to sea 
to discover tir na inban (the land of maidens). After spending 
some time there, one of his comrades is seized with home-sickness. 
They return, and the home-sick man, on being set ashore, 
immediately turns to dust. A later story preserved in BB., 
YBL. and the Book of Fermoy, tells of the visit* of Cormac, 
gnindson of Conn Cetchathach, to Tir Tairngiri. These themes 
are also worked into tales belonging to the Ossianic cycle, and 
Finn and Ossian in later times become the typical warriors who 
achieve the quest of the Land of Youth. The romances we ha\ e 
just mentioned are almost entirely pagan in character, but a 
kindred class of story shows us how the old ideas were trans¬ 
formed under the influence of Christianity. A typical instance is 
Imram curaig Maeldutn, contained in YBL. and in part in LU. 
Maelduin constructs a boat and sets out on a voyage with a 
large company to discover the murderer of his fatlier. This 
forms the framework of the story. Numerous islands in the 
ocean are visited, each containing some great marvel. Imram 
ua Curra (Book of Fermoy) and Imram Snedgusa oeus Mac 
Riagla (YBL.) contiiin the same plan, but in this case the voyage 
is undertaken as an expiation for crime. In the nth century 
an unknown monkish writer compiled the Navigatio B. Brendum, 
drawing the material for liis episodes from Imram mraig Mael¬ 
duin. This famous work only appears in an Irish dress in a 
confused and disconnected “ Life of St Brendan ” in the Book of 
Lismore. The same MS. contains yet another voytige, the 
“ Adventure of Tadg MacCcin.” 

We must now turn our attention to the later heroic cycle, 
commonly called the Fenian or Ossianic. Unfortunately the 
origin of the stories and poems connected with Finn 
and his warriors is obscure, and scholars are by no 
means agreed over the question (sec Finn Mac Cool), fycu . 

In the earlier cycle the figures and the age in which 
they live arc sharply drawn, and we can have no hesitation in 
assuming that the Tain represents in the main the state of 
Ireland at the beginning of the Christian era. Finn and his 
companions are nebulous personages, and, though it is difficult 
to discover the actual starting-point of the legend, from the 
i2th century onwards wc are able to trace the development of 
the saga with some degree of certainty. A remarkably small 
amount of space is devoted to this cycle in the oldest MSS. Of 
the 134 pages contained in LU. only half-a-dozen deal with Finn 
as against 58 with Cuchulinn. In LL. the figures are, Ulster 
cycle 100 pp., Ossianic 25 pp., the latter being mainly made up 
of short ballads, whilst in 15th-century MSS., such as the Book 
of Lismore and Laud 610, the proportion is overwhelmingly m 
favour of the later group. Again in Urard MacCoisi's list of 
tales, which seems to go back to the loth century, only two 
appear to deal with subjects taken from the Ossianic cycle. In 
the first instance Finn seems to have been a poet, and as such 
he appears in the 12th-century MSS., LU. and LL. Thus the 
subjects of the Ossianic cycle in the earliest MSS. appear in a 
new dress. The vehicle of the older epic is prose, but the later 
cycle is clothed in ballad form. Of these ballads about a dozen, 
apart from poems in the Dindsenchus are preserved in LU., LL. 
and YBL., and none of these poems are probably much older 
than the iith century. In the commentary to the Amra of 
Columbkille a beautiful poem on winter is attributed to Finn. 
At the same time we do find a few prose tales, e.g, “ Fotha caiha 
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Cnucha ” in LU., describing the death of Cumall, Finn’s father, 
and in tL. and Rawlinson B 502, part of which Zimmer assigns 
to the 7th century, we have the first story in which Finn actually 
occurs. But it is remarkable that in no case do tales belonging 
to the Finn cycle contain any of the old rhetorics which occur in 
the oldest of the Ulster romances. Already in LL., by the side 
of Finn, Ossian, C&ilte and Fergus Finnbel are represented as 
poets, and the strain of lament over the glories of the past, so 
characteristic a feature of the later developments of the legend, 
is already sounded. Hence by the 12th century the stories of the 
Fiann and their destruction at the battle of Gubra must have 
been fully developed, and from this time onward they appear 
gradually to have supplanted the Cfichvdinn cycle in popular 
favour. Several reasons have been assigned for this. In the 
first place until the time of Brian Boroime the high-kings of 
Ireland hud almost without exception been drawn from Ulster, 
and consequently the northern traditions were pre-eminent. 
This exclusiveness on the part of the north was largely broken 
down by the Viking invasions, and during the iith century the 
leading poets were attached to the court of Brian and his descend¬ 
ants. In this manner an opportunity was afforded to the 
Leinster-Munster Fenian cycle to develop into a national saga. 
John MacNcill has pointed out Finn’s connexion with a Firbolg 
tribe, and maintains that the Fenian cycle was the property of 
the subject race. Zimmer has attempted to prove with great 
plausibility that Finn and his warriors were transformed on the 
model of the Ulster heroes. Thus one text deals with the boyish 
exploits ot Finn in the manner of Cuchulinn’s youthful feats 
recorded in the Tdin. And it is possible that the Siahurcharpal 
Conrhulainn gave rise to the idea of connecting Ossian and 
failtc with I’atrick. As ('uchulinn was opposed to the whole of 
Ireland in the Tdin, so Finn, representing Ireland, is pitted 
against the whole world in the Battle of Ventry. 

We have alreadj' stated that the form assumed by the stories 
connected with hinn iti the earliest MS.S. is that of the ballad, 
and this continued down to the 18th century. But here again 
the Irish poets showed themselves incapable of rising from the 
ballad to the true epic in verse, and in the 14th century we find 
the prose narrative of the older cycle interspersed with verse 
again appearing. The oldest composition of any length which 
deals with the Ossianic legends is the AcaUam na Sendrach or 
Colloquy of the Old Men, which is mainly preserved in three 
15th century' MSS., the Book of Lismore, Laud 610 and Rawlin¬ 
son 487. In this text we have the framework common to so 
much of the later Ossianic literature. Ossian and CAilte are 
rcprc.sented as surviving the battle of Gabra and as living on 
until the time of Patrick. The two warriors get on the best of 
terms with the saint, and Cdilte is his constant companion on 
his journey through Ireland. Patrick inquires the significance 
of the names of the places they visit, and Cdilte recounts his 
reminiscences. In this manner we are given nearly a hundred 
stories, the subjects of some of which occur in the short ballads 
in older MSS., whilst others appear later as independent tales. 
A careful comparison of the AcaUam with the Cuchulinn stories, 
whether from the point of view of civilization or language or 
art, discloses that the first lengthy composition of the Ossianic 
cycle is but a feeble imitation of the older group. All ^at had 
become unintelligible in the Ulster stories, owing to their primi¬ 
tive character, is omitted, and in return for that the reminiscences 
of the Viking age play a very prominent part. 

With the i6th century we reach the later Ueatment of the 
legend in the Battle of Ventry. In this tedious story Uaire, the 
king of the whole world, comes to invade Ireland with all his 
forces, but is repulsed by Finn and his heroes. Tlie Battle of 
Ventrv, like all later stories, is a regular medley of incidents 
taken' from the writers of antiquity and European medieval 
romance. The inflated style to which the Irishman is so prone 
is here seen at its worst, and we are treated to a nauseous heaping 
up of epithet upon epithet, e.g. we sometimes find as many m 
twenty-seven adjectives accompanying a substantive running in 
alliterating sets of three. 

Of greater literary interest are the later ballads connected with 
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Finn and Ossiam The latter has become the typical mouthpiece 
of the departed glory of the Fenian warriors, and Nutt has pointed 
out that there is a striking difference in spirit between the 
AcaUam na Sendrach and the I5th-i6th century poems. In the 
latter Ossian is represented as a “ pagan, defiant and reckless, 
full of contempt and scorn for the howling clerics and their 
churlish low-bred deity,” whilst Patrick is a sour and stupid 
fanatic, harping with wearisome monotony on the damnation of 
Finn and all h^ comrades. The earliest collection of these 
later Ossianic poems is that made in Scotland by James Mac- 
gregor, dean of Lismore, early in the i6th cenfury. Another 
miscellany is the Duanaire Finn, a MS. in the Franciscan 
monastery in Dublin, compiled from earlier MSS. in 1627. This 
“ song-book,” which has been edited for the Irish Texts Society 
by John MacNeill (part i. 1908), contains no less than sixty-nine 
Ossianic ballads, amounting in all to some ten thousand lines. 
Other Ossianic poems of dales varying from the 15th to the i8th 
century have been published in the Transactions of the Ossianic 
Society (Dublin, i854--i86i), including amongst others “The 
Battle of Gabhra,” “ Lamentation of Oisin (Ossian) after the 
Fenians,” “ Dialogue between Oisin and Patrick,” “ The Battle 
of Cnoc an Air,” and “ The Chase of Sliahh Guilleann.” These 
ballads still survive amongst the peasants at the present day. 
We further possess a numlter of prose romances, which in their 
present form date from the ifrth to the i8th century ; e.g. 
The Pursuit of Diarmaid and Grdinne, Finn and Grdinne, 
Death of Finn, The Clown in the Drab Coat, Pursuit of the Gilla 
Decair, The Enchanted Fort of the Quicken-tree, The Enchanted 
Cave of Ceis Corann, The. Feast in the House of Conan. 

At the present moment it is impossible to Rive a complete survey 
of the other branches of medieval Irish literature. The attention 
of scholars has been largely devoted to the publication of the sagos 
to the neglect of other portions of the wide field. An excellent 
survey of the subject is Riven by K. Meyer, Die Kultur der Gegen- 
wart, i. xi. 1. pp. 78-95 (Berlin-Leipzig, 1909). 

We have already pointed out that as early as the Old Irish 
period nameless Irish poets were singing the praises of nature in a 
strain which sounds to our ears peculiarly modem. 

At the present time it is difficult to say how much of 
what is really poetic in Irish literature has come down 
to us. Our MSS. preserve whole reams of the learned productions 
of the ftlid which were so much prized in medieval Ireland, but 
it is, generally speaking, quite an accident if any of the delightful 
little lyrics entered in the margins or on blank spaces in the MSS. 
have remained. The prose romances sometimes contain beautiful 
snatches of verse, such as the descriptions of Mag Mell in Serglige 
Conculaind, Tochmarc tUdine, and the Voyage of Bran or the 
Lament of Cuchulinn over Fer Diad. Mention has also been made 
of the exquisite nature poems ascribed to Finn, which have been 
collected into a pamphlet with English renderings by Kuno 
Meyer (under the title of “ Four Old Irish Songs of Summer and 
Winter,” London, 1903^. The same writer points out that the 
ancient treatise on Irish prosody published by Thumeysen 
contains no le.5s than 340 quotations from poems, very few 
of which have been preserved in their entirety. To Meyer we 
also owe editions of two charming little texts which sufficiently 
illustrate the lyrical powers of the early poets. The one is a 
poem referred to the loth century in the form of a colloquy 
between Guaire of Aidne and his brother Marban. Guaire 
inquires of his brother why he prefers to live in a hut in the 
forest, keeping the herds and swine of the king, to dwelling in 
the king’s palace. The question calls forth so wonderful a 
description of the delights of nature as viewed from a shieling 
that Guaire exclaims, “ I would give my glorious kingship to be 
in thy company, Marban ” {King and Hermit, ed. with trans. 
by K. Meyer, London, 1901). Another text full of passionate 
emotion and tender regret ascribed to the 9th century tells of 
the parting of a young poet and poetess, who after plighting their 
troth are separated for ever (Liadain and Curithir, ed. with trans. 
by K. Meyer, London, 1902). In the Old Woman of Beare 
(publ. K. Meyer in Otia Merseiana) an old hetaira laments her 
departed youth, comparing her life to the ebbing of the tide 
(loth century). 
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\Ve must now step aside from pure literature and turn our 
attention to the various productions of the professional learned 
classes of Ireland during the middle ages. The range of subjects 
coming under this heading is a very wide one, comprising history, 
genealogies, hagiology, topography, grammar, lexicography and 
metre, law and medicine. It will perhaps be as well first of 
all to deal with the learned filH whose works have 
tlomS' preserved. Irish tradition preserves the names 

tttmtan. t>f a number of antiquarian poets of prehistoric or 
early medieval times, such as AmCTgin, one of the 
Milesian band of invaders ; Moran Roigne, son of Ugaine M6r, 
Adna and his successor Ferceirtne, Torna (r. 400), tutor to Niall 
Ndigiallach, Dalian Forgaill, Senchan TorpMst, and Cennfaelad 
(d. 678), but the poems attributed to these writers are of much 
later date. We can only enumerate the chief of tho.se whose 
works have been preserved. To Maelmura (d. 887) is attributed 
a poem on the Milesian migrations. About the same time lived 
Flanagan, son of Ccllach, who wrote a long composition on the 
deaths of the kings of Ireland, preserved in YBL., and Flann 
MacLonain (d. 918), called by the Four Masters the Virgil of 
Ireland, eight of whose poems have survived, containing in all 
about 1000 lines. Cormacan, son of Maelbrigde (d. 046), com¬ 
posed a vigorous poem on the circuit of Ireland performed by 
Muirchertach, son of Niall Gliindub. A poet whose poems are 
most valuable from an antiquarian point of view is Cinaed Ua 
h-Artacdin (d. 975). Some 800 lines of his have been preserved 
in LL. and elsewhere. Contemporary with him is Kochaid 
O’Flainn (d. e. 1003), whose chief work is a long chronological 
poem giving a list of the kings of Ulster from Cimbacth down 
to the destruction of limain in 331. A little later comes MacLiac 
(d. 1016), who cclchrated in verse the glories of the reign of Brian 
Boroime. His best-known work is a lament over Kincora, the 
palace of Brian. Contemporary with MacLiac is MacGilla Coim 
Urard MacCoisi (d. 1023). To Cuan ua Lothchfiin (d. 1024), chief 
poet in the reign of Maelsheachlainn II., arc ascribed poems on 
the antiquities of Tara. Sixteen hundred lines of his have come 
down to us. A writer who enjoyed a tremendous reputation in 
medieval Ireland was Flann Mainstrech (d. 1056), who in spite of 
his being a layman was head of the monastery school at Monaster- 
boice. He is the author of no fewer than 2000 lines in LL., and 
many other poems of his are contained in other MSS. His best- 
known work is a Baak aj Synchronisms of the kings of Ireland 
and those of the ancient world. We have also poems from his 
pen on the monarchs descended from Niall Noigiallach and on the 
chronology of the high-kings and provincial kings from the time 
of Loigaire. Flann's successor, Gilla Coemgin (d. 1072), gives us 
a chronological poem dealing with the .annals of the world down to 
A.t). 1014. He also is the author of the Irish version of Nennius 
which contains substantial additions dealing with early Ireland. 
Minor writers of the same nature whose works have come down 
to us arc Colm 4 n O’Sesnain (d. 1050), Neide ua Maelchonaire 
(d. 1136), Gilla na noem ua Duinn (d. )i6o), Gilla Moduda 
O Cassidy (1143). I" the 13th century these historical poems 
become very rare. In the next century we again find anti¬ 
quarian poets of whom the best-known is John O’Uugan (d. 
1372). His most valuable composition treats of the tribes of 
the northern half of Ireland at the time of the northern con¬ 
quest. This work, containing j66o lines in all in debide metre 
was completed by his younger contemporary Gilla na naem 
O’Huidhrin. From the beginning of the 13th century the official 
poets began to give wy to the hereditary bards and families 
of scribes. AmongjttSchief bardic families we may mention 
the O'Dalys, the J|||iift<i>'ds, the O'Higinns, the MacBrodys 
and the MacDaireaSWli must here content ourselves with 
glancing at a few 'WsdSik more prominent names. Muiredach 
Alhanach (c. i2i4-i24Anivrhose real name was O’Daly, has left 
behind in addition to nwireligious verses a considerable number 
of poems in praise of various patrons in Ireland and Scotland. 
He is said by Skene to be the first of the Macvurrichs, bards to 
Macdonald of Clanninald. A number of his compositions are 
preservedin the Book (dAe^Dean of Lismore. Gilla Brigde Mac- 
Conmidheovas a conteo)(|ei«ry offJlK last-mentioned bard. He 


wrote a number of poems in praise of tlie O'Neills and O'Donnells. 
We may next mention the name of an abbot of Boyle, Donn- 
chad M6r O’DAlaig (d. 1244), a writer whose extant poems arc 
usually of a religious character. Many of them are addressed to 
the Virgin. Most of them appear in late MSS., but some few are 
preserved in the Book of the Hy Maine. Donnehad Mor is said to 
be the greatest religious poet that Ireland has produced. Many 
other members of the O'Daly family belonging to the 14th and 
15th centuries have left poems behind them, but we cannot 
mention them here. Angus O’Daly, who lived in the second 
half of the 16th century, was employed by the Fnglish to satirize 
the chief Gaelic families in Ireland. Two members of the 
O’Higinn family deserve mention, Tadg m6r OTliginn (d. 1315), 
and Tadg 6g O'Higinn (d. 1448), a voluminous writer who 
eulogized the O’Neills, O’Connors and O’Kellys. Tadg 6g also 
composed a number of religious poems, which enjoyed enormous 
popularity in both Ireland and Scotland. A duanaire was 
inserted into YBL., which contains some forty poems by him. 

Closely connected with the compositions of the official poets 
arc the works of native topography. Most of the sagas contain a 
number of explanations of the origins of place-names. The 
Ditidsenchus is a compilation of such etymologies. But its chief 
value consists in the amount of legendary matter it contains, 
adduced in support of the etymologies given. The Dindsenchus 
has come down to us in various forms both in prose and in verse. 
Irish tradition ascriltes it to Amergin MacAmalgaid, who lived 
in the 6th century, but if the kernel of the work goes back as early 
as this it must have been altered considerably in the course of the 
centuries. Both prose and verse forms of it are contained in LL. 
A kindred compilation is the Chr An?naiin (Fitness of Names), 
which does for personal names what the Dindsenchus does for 
geographical names. We further possess a versified compendium 
of geography for educational purposes dealing with the three 
continents, from the pen of Airbsrlach MacCosse-dobrain 
(loth century). 

No people on the face of the globe have ever been more keenly 
interested in tlie past of their native country than the Irish. 
This will already have been patent from the com- 
positions of the fUid, and now we may describe briefly * 
the historical works in prose which have come down to us. 
The latter may be divided into two classes, (i) works containing 
a connected narrati\'e, (2) annals. Closely allied to these are the 
sagas deahng with the high-kings. Even in the serious historical 
compositions we often find the manner of the sagas imitated, e.g. 
the supernatural plays a prominent part, and we are treated to 
the same exaggerated descriptions. The earliest of these histories 
is the wars of the Gael and Gall (Co^ad Gaedcl re Gallaih), which 
gives an account of the Viking invasions of Ireland, the career 
of Brian Boroime and the overthrow of the Norsemen at the 
Itattle of Clontarf. This composition, a portion of which is 
contained in LL., is often supposed to be in part the work of 
MacLiac, and it is plain from internal evidence that it must 
have been written by an eye-witness of the battle, or from 
materials supplied by a person actually present. Numerous 
shorter tracts dealing with the same period exist, but as yet few 
of them have been published. Caithreim CeUarhdin Caisil treats 
of the conflicts between the Vikings and the Irish, and the 
Leabhar Oiris gives an account of Irisli history from 979 to 1027. 
Compilations relating to local history are the Book of Fenagh 
and the Book of Munster. Another ancient work also partly 
preserved in LL. is the Book of Invasions {Leabhar Cabhdla). 
This deals with the five prehistoric invasions of Ireland (see 
Irkland : Early History) and the legendary history of the 
Milesians. The most complete copy of the Leabhar Gabhdla 
which has been preserved was compiled by Michael O’Qery 
about 1630. The Boroma or History of the Leinster Tribute 
contained in LL. belongs rather to romance. Another history is 
the Triumphs of Turlough 0 ’Brian, written about the year 1459 by 
John MacCruith, a Munster historian (edited by S. H. O’Grady, 
Camb. Press). This inflated composition is an important 
source of information on Munster history from the landing of 
the Normans to the middle of the 14th century. We also possess 
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several documents in Irish concerning the doings of the O’Neills 
and O’Donnells at the dose of the i6th century. A life of Hugh 
Roe O’Donnell, by Lughaidh O’Clery, has been published, and 
a contemporary history of the Might of the Earls, by Tadhg 
O’Cianan, was being prepared in 1908. But the most celebrated 
Irish historian is certainly Geoffrey Keating (e. 1570-1646), 
who is at the same time the greatest master of Irish prose. 
Keating was a Munster priest educated in France, who drew down 
upon himself the displeasure of the English authorities and had 
to go into, hiding. lie travelled up and down Ireland examining 
all the ancient records, and compiled a history of Ireland down 
to the Norman Conquest. His work, entitled Eorus Feasa ar 
Eirinn, was never published, but it circulated from end to end of 
Ireland in MS. Keating’s history is anything hut critical. Its 
value for the scholar lies in the fact that the author had access 
to many important sources of information now lost, and has 
preserved accounts of events independent of and differing from 
those contained in the Four Masters. In addition to the history 
and a number of poems, Keating is also the author of two theo¬ 
logical works in Irish, the Defence of the Mass {Eoehairsgiath an 
Aifrinn) and a collection of sermons entitled the Three Shafts of 
Death (rW biorghaoithe an lihdis), which are models of Irish prose. 

From the writers of historical narrative we turn to the annalists, 
the most important sources of information with regard to Irish 
history. We have already mentioned the Synchronisms of Flann 
Mainikrcch. Apart from this work the earliest collection of 
annals which has come down to us is the compilation by Tigernoch 
O'Hracin (d. 1088), abbot of Clonmacnoise. Tigcrnach, whose 
work is partly in Latin, partly in Irish, states that all Irish 
history previous to 305 n.c. is uncertain. No perfect copy is 
known of this work, but several fragments are in existence. The 
Annals of Innisfalien (a monastery on an island in the Lower 
Lake of Killamey), which arc al.so in laitin and Irish, were 
perhaps compiled about 1215, thovigh they may have begun two 
centuries earlier. The invaluable Annals of Ulster were compiled 
on Hclle Isle on Upper Lough Erne by Cathal Maguire (d. 1498), 
and afterwards continued by two different writers down to 1604. 
This work, which deals with Irish affairs from A.n.- 431, exists 
in several copies. The Annals of Loch Ci (near Boyle in Ros¬ 
common) were copied in 1588 and deal with Irish events from 
1014 to 1636. The Annals of Connaught run from 1224 to 1562. 
The Chronicon Scotorum, one copy of which was transcribed 
about 1650 by the famous antiquary Duald MacFirbis, deals 
with Irish affairs down to 1135- The Annals of Boyle extend 
down to 1253. The Annals of Clonmacnoise, which come down 
to 1408, only exist in an Kngli-sh translation made by Connell 
MacGcoghcgan in 1627. The most important of all these col¬ 
lections is the Annals of the Four Masters (so christened by 
Colgan), compiled in the Franciscan mona.stcry of Donegal by 
Michael, Conary and Cucogry O’Clery and Ferfesa O’Mulconry. 
The O’Clerys were for a long period the hereditary ollams to 
the O’Donnells. Michael O’Clery (1575-1643), the greatest of the 
four, was a lay brother in the order of St Francis, and devoted 
his whole life to the history of Ireland. He collected all the 
historical MSS. he could find, and was encouraged in his under¬ 
taking by Fcrgal O’Gara, prince of Coolavin, who paid all ex¬ 
penses. The great work, which was begun in 1632 and finished 
in 1636, begins with the arrival in Ireland of Ceasair, grand¬ 
daughter of Noah, and comes down to 1616. Nearly all the 
materials from which O’Clery drew his statements are now lost. 
O'Clery is also the author of a catalogue of the kings of Ireland, 
the genealogies of the Irish ^ints, and the Mnrtyrology of 
Donegal and the Book of Invasions. 

Of less interest, but every whit as important, are the hsts of 
genealogies which ocaipy a great deal of space m LL., \ BL. 
and BB.,and two Trinity College, Dublin, MSS. (H. 3, 18 and H. 
2. 4). But by far the most important collection of all is that 
made by the last great shanachie Duald MacFirbis, compiled 
between 1650 and 1666 in the college of St Nicholas at Galway. 
'The onlv portions of any considerable length which have as yet 
been published deal with two Connaught trills, viz. the Hy 
Fiachrach fromd^uald mac Firbis and the Hy Maine (O Kellys), 


and a Munster tribe, the Corcalaidhe, both from YBL. Valuable 
information with regard to early Irish history is often contained 
in the prophecies or, as they are sometimes termed, Baite 
{raptures, visions), a notable example of which is Baile in Sedil 
(Vision of the Phantom). 

When we turn from secular to religious themes we find tliat 
Ireland is tdso possessed of a very extensive Christian literature, 
which is extremely valuable for the comparative study 
of medieval literature. Apart from the martyrologies 
already mentioned in connexion with Oengus the 
Culdee, a number of lives of saints and other ecclesiastical 
literature have come down to us. One of the most important 
documents is the Tripartite Life of St Patrick, which cannot very 
well have been compo.sed before the loth or nth century, as 
it is full of the extravagant miracles which occur in the later 
lives of saints. The work consists of three separate homilies, 
each complete in itself. A later version of the Tripartite Life 
was printed by Colgan in 1647. The Leabhar Breac contains a 
quantity of religious tracts, most of which have been published. 
R. Atkinson issued a number of tliem under the title of Passions 
and Homilies from Leabhar Breac (Dublin, 1887). Tliese are not 
original Irish compilations, but translations from Latin lives of 
saints. Nor do they deal with the lives of any Irish saints. 
Stokes has published nine lives of Irish saints from the Book of 
l.ismore, including Patrick, Brigit, Columba, Brendan, Findian 
(Clonard), Ciaran, Senan, Findchua and Mochua. They are 
written in the form of homilies preceded by short explanations of 
a text of scripture. These lives also occur in the Leabhar Breac. 
Other lives of saints have been published by O’Grady in Silva 
Gadelica. The longest life of St Columba was compiled in 1536 
at the command of Manus O'Donnell. This tedious work is a 
specimen of hagiology at its worst. The Leabhar Breac further 
contains a number of legends, such as those on the childhood 
of Christ, and scattered through many MSS. are short anecdotes 
of saints which are very instructive. 

But the most interesting Irish religious text is the Vision of 
Adamnan (preserved in LU.), which Stokes assigns to the nth 
century. The soul of Adamnan is represented as leaving his 
body for a space to visit heaven and hell under the conduct of 
an angel. The whole treatment of the theme challenges com¬ 
parison with Dante’s great poem, but the Irish composition 
contains many ideas peculiar to the land of its origin. Later 
specimens of this kind of literature tend to develop into grotesque 
buffoonery. We may mention the Vision of Fursae, the Vision 
of Tundale (Tnugdal), published by V. Friedel and K. Meyer 
(Paris, 1907), Lai.sren’s Vision of Hell and the Vision of Merlino. 
A further vision attributed to Adamnan contains a stern de¬ 
nunciation of the Irish of the nth century. Another form of 
religious composition, which was very popular in medieval Ire¬ 
land, was the prophecy in verse, but scarcely any specimens 
have as yet been published. Kuno Meyer edited a tract on the 
Psalter in his Ilibernica Minora from a 15th century Oxford MS., 
but he holds that the text goes back to 750. A number of 
collections of monastic rules both in prose and verse have been 
edited in &riu, and the MSS. contain numerous prayers, litanies 
and religious poems. 

In LU. arc preserved two sermons, Scela na esergi (Tidings of 
Resurrection) and Scela Idi brdtha (Tidings of Doomsday); and a 
number of other homilies have been published, such as the 
“ Two Sorrows of the Kingdom of Heaven,” “ The Penance of 
Adam,” the “ Ever-new Tongue,” and one on “ Mortals’ Sins.” 
All the homilies contained in LB. have been published by R. 
Atkinson in his Legends and Homilies from Leabhar Breac 
(Dublin, 1887), and E. Hogan, The Irish Nennius (Dublin, 1895). 
The popular “ Debate of the Body and the Soul ” appears in 
Ireland in the form of a homily. A collection of maxims and a 
short moral treatise have been published by K. Meyer. 

For the religious literature in general the reader may refer to 
O’Curry. Lectures on the MS, Materials of Ancient Irish History 
(PP- 339-434). and G. Dottin, ■' Notes bibUo^aphiques sur I'ancicnne 
litW-rature chritienne de Tlrlande," in Revue d'htstoire et de litlira- 
lure religieuses, v. 162-167. See also Revue celtique, xi. 391-404, 
ib. XV. 79-91. 
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Here we may perhaps mention an extraordinary production 
entitled Aisling Meic Conglinne, the Vision of Mac Conglinnc, 
found in J-U. and ascribed to the 12th century (ed. K. Meyer, 
London, 1892). Cathal MaclMiiguine, king of Munster (d. 7.17), 
was possessed by a demon of gluttony and is cured by the recital 
of a strange vision by a vagrant scholar named MacConglinne. 
The composition seems to be intended as a satire on the monks, 
and in particular as a travesty of medieval hagiology. Another 
famous satire, entitled the Proceedings of the Great Bardic 
Institution, holds up the professional bards and their extortionate 
methods to ridicule. This curious work contains the story of 
how the great epic, the Tdin bo Cualnge, was recovered (see 
Transactions of the Ossianie Society, vol. v.). 

Collections of pithy sayings in the form of proverbs and maxims 
must have been made at a very early period. Not the lea.st 
remarkable are the so-called Triads (publ. K. Meyer, 
fitermtare I^ublin, iqod), which illustrate every statement with 
3 examples. Over 200 such triads were brought 
together in the 9th century. There are also two documents 
attributed to ist-century personages, “ The Testament of 
Morann MacMdin to his son I'eradach," which is quoted as 

early us the 8th century, and “The Instructions of Cuchulinn 

to his foster-son Lugaid.’’ K. Meyer has published Terasca 
Cormaic or the Precepts of Cormac MacAirt to his son Cairpre 
(Dublin, 1909). Other collections such as the Senbriathra Fithait 
still await publication. 

With that enthusiasm for the classics which is characteristic of 
the Irisli, it is not strange that we should find medieval versions 
of some of the better-known authors of antiquity. 

Mtor’e^ It is interesting to note that only those works are 

translated that could be utilized by the professional 
story-teller. So much so, that in the ancient (loth century) 
catalogue of sagas enumerated by Urard MacCoisi we find 
mention of Togatl Trot and Scela Alcxaitdir tnaie Filip. Wc get 
descriptions of battle weapotis and clothing similar to those 
occurritig in the native sagas. Togail Trni is taken from the 
medieval prose version, Historia tie Excidio Troiae of Dares 
Phrygius. The oldest Irish Copy is found in LL. This version 
is exceedingly valuable, as it enables us to determine the meaning 
of words atid formulas in the sagas which are otherwise oUscurc. 
An Irish abstract of the Odyssey, following an unknown source, 
and part of the story of Theseus have been published by K.. Meyer. 
Scela Alexandir is preserved in LB. and BB. Imthechta Aeniusa, 
taken from the .ieneid, is contained in BB. A number of MSS. 
contain the Cath Catharda, a version of books vi. and vii. (.'’) of 
Lucan’s Fharsalia, which has been published by Wli. Stokes. 
There is further at least one MS. containing a version of Statius’s 
Tbehaid and of Ileliodorus's Acthiopica. Somewhat later, the 
medieval literature of western ICurope comes to be represented 
in translations. Thus wc have Irish versions, amongst others of 
the Gesta Romanorum, the Historia Briltonum, the Wars of 
Gharlemagtrc, the History of the Lombards, Sir John Maunde- 
ville’s Travels (trans. by P'ingin O’Mahony in 1475), t''® Book of 
Ser Marco Polo (abridged), Guy Karl of W’arwick, Bevis of 
Southampton, the Quest of the Holy Grail, Octavian, the 
chronicle of Turpin, Barlaam and Jo.saphat, and the story of 
Fierabras. The Arthurian cycle is developed in independent 
fashion in the Adventures of the Eagle Boy and the Adventures 
of the Crop-eared Dog. For translation literature see M. Nettlau, 
Revue celtique, x. pp. 184, 460-461. 

Hand in hiind with the interest of the medieval Irish scholars 
in the history of their island goes the cultivation of the native 
tongue. Owing to the profound clianges produced by 
"'"■Iniklhe working of the Irish laws of accent and initial 
mutatiinqiil^ doubtful if an^ other language lends itself so well 
to wild etysKlogical speculation. By the Ijcginning of the Middle 
Irish persHlIlE'iVpd part of the cumbrous Old Irish verb-system 
had hecoi—tsiWlete, and texts which were at all faithfully 
copied had to be plentifully supplied with glosses. Moreover, if, 
as is proliable, all the historical and legal lore was in verse, a 
large part of it must have been unintelligible except to those 
who knew the berla fine. But even before this Cormac Mac- 


Cuillcniin, the bishop-king of Cashel (d. 903), had compiled a 
glossary of archaic words which are accompanied by explanations, 
etymologies, and illustrative passages containing an amount of 
invaluable information concerning folk-lore and legendary 
history. This glossary has come down to us in various recensions 
all considerably later in date than the original work (the oldest 
copy is in LB.). Later collections of archaic words are 
O’Mulconry's Glossary (13th century), the Lecan Glossary (ijith 
century), which draws principally from the glosses in the 
Liber Hymnorum, O’Davoren’s Glossary' (i6th century), drawn 
principally from the Brebon Laws, a 16th-century list of Ditin 
and Irish names of plants employed in medicine, and O’Clery’s 
Glossary (published at Louvain, 1643). BB. contains a curious 
tract on Ogiunic writing. An Irish treatise on grammar, called 
Uraicept na n-ices, the Poet’s Primer, traditionally ascribed to 
Cennfaelad and others, is contained in BB. and 'V'BL. It appears 
to be a kind of medley of Donatos and the notions of the medieval 
Irish concerning the origin of their language. The St Gall glosses 
on Priscian contain Irish terms for all the nomenclature of the 
l.atin grammarians, and show how extensive was the use made 
of Irish even in this department of learning. 

Thurneysen has edited from BB., Laud 6io and a TtiD. M.S. 
three treatises on metric which give an account of the countless 
metres practised by the fiiid. It is impossible for us 
here to enter into tiie question of Irish prosody in any *” 
great detail. We have seen that there is some reason lor believing 
that the primitive form of Irish verse was a kind of rhythmical 
alliterative prose as contained in the oldest versions of the sagas. 
The fill'd early became acquainted with the metres of the Latin 
church hymns, wlience rhyme was introduced into Ireland. 
(This is the view of Thurneysen and Windisch. Others like Zeuss 
have maintained that rhyme was an invention of the Irish.) In 
any case the iilid evolved an intricate system of rhymes for which 
it is difficult to find a parallel. The medieval metres are called 
by the general name of Ddii Direeh, “ Direct Metre.’’ Some of 
the more general principles were as follows. The verses are 
grouped in stanzas of four lines, each stanza being complete in 
itself. Each line must contain a fixed number of syllables, 
whilst the different metres vary as to the employment of internal 
and end rhyme, assonance and alliteration. The Irish elaborated 
a peculiar system of consonantal correspondence which counted 
as rhyme. The consonants were divided with a considerable 
degree of phonetic accuracy into six groups, so that a voiceless 
stop (e) rhymes with another voiceless stop (l, p), a voiced stop 
ib) with another voiced stop {d, g), and so forth. The commonest 
form of verse is the four-line stanza of seven syllables. Such a 
verse with rhymes abai and monosyllabic or disyllabic finals 
belongs to the class rannaigecht. A similar stanza with aabh 
rhymes Ls the basis of the so-cidled debide (cut in two) metres. 
A peculiarity of the latter is that the rhyming word ending the 
second line must contain at least one syllable more than the 
rhyming word which ends the first. Another frequently employed 
metre is the riudard, consisting of lines of six syllables with 
dissyllabic endings. In the metrical treatises examples are given 
of some 200 odd metres. The result of the complicated technique 
evolved in Ireland was an inclination to sacrifice .sense to musical 
harmony. See K. Meyer, A Frimer of Irish Metrics (Dublin, 1909). 

We can conclude this survey of medieval Irish literature by 
mentioning briefly two departments of learning to which much 
attention was paid in Ireland. The.sc are law and 
medicine. The so-called Brehon Laws {q.v.) arc 
represented as having been codified and committed to writing 
in the time of St Patrick. There is doubtless some grain of truth 
in this statement, as a fillip may have been given to this codifica¬ 
tion by the publication of the Theodosian Code, which was 
speedily followed by the codes of the various I’ciitonic tribes. 
The Brehon Laws were no doubt originally transmitted from 
teacher to pupil in the form of verse, and traces of this are to be 
found in the texts which have been preserved. But the Laws 
as we have them do not go back to the 5th century. In our texts 
isolated phrases or portions of phrases arc given with a com¬ 
mentary, and this commentary is further explained by some 
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later commentators. Kuno Meyer has pointed out that in the 
commentary to one text, Crilh Gablarh, there are linguistic forms 
which must go back to the 8th century, and Arbois de Juhain- 
ville, who apart from Sir Henry Maine is the only scholar who 
has dealt with the subject, has attempted to prove from internal 
evidence that part of the oldest tract, the one on Athgabdil or 
Seizure, cannot, in its present form, be later than the close of 
the 6th century. Cormac’s Glossary contains a number of quota¬ 
tions from the commentary to Senchus Mir, which would 
therefore seem to have been in existence about 900. The Irish 
Laws were transcribed by O'Donovan and O’Curry, and have 
been published with a faulty text and translation in five volumes 
by the government commissioners originally appointed in 1852. 
A number of other law tracts must have existed in early times, 
and several which have been preserved are still unedited. Kuno 
Meyer has published the Cdin Adamndin or Adumnan’s Iaw 
from an Oxford MS. Adamnan .succeeded in getting a law 
passed which forbade women to go into battle. An interesting 
but little-investigated text in prose and verse called Leabhar im 
liCearl or Book of Rights was edited with an English translation 
by O’Donovan (1847). It deals with the rights to tribute of the 
high-king and the various provincial kings. The text of the 
Book of Rights is preserved in YBL. and BB. In its prc-sent 
form it shows distinct traces of the influence of the Viking 
invasions, and cannot go back much beyond the year 1000. At 
one time it was incorporated in a larger work now lost, the Psalter 
of Cashel. We also po.sscss a olh-century treatise on Sunday 
observance (Cdin Domnai^), 

The medical profession in Ireland was hereditary in a number 
of families, such as the O’Lees (from Irish liaig, “a leech”), 
Mediciat O’Hickeys (Irish icide, " the healer "), the O'Shiels, 
the O'Cassidys, and many others. These families each 
liad their own special leech-books, some of which are still pre¬ 
served. In addition to these there arc many others. The medical 
literature which has come down to us is contained in MSS. 
ranging from the 13th to the i8th centuries. The Irish MSS. are 
translations from the Latin with the invariable commentary, 
and they further contain additions derived from experience. 
YBL. contains four of these tracts, and amongst others we may 
mention the Book of the O’Hickeys, a translation of the I.iltuni 
Mcdicinae of Bernard Gordon (written 1.303), the Book of the 
O’Lees (written in 1443), the Book of the O’Shiels, transcribed in 
1657, and the Book of MacAnlega, transcribed in 1512. Of these 
texts only two have been published as yet from MSS. in Edin¬ 
burgh. O’Curry drew up a MS. catalogue of the medical MSS. 
in the Royal Irish Academy, and many niore arc described in 
O’Gnidy’s catalogue of Irish MSS. in the British Museum. Some 
few MSS. deal with the subject of astronomy, but up to the 
present no description of the texts has been publi.shi'd. 

With the steady advance of the English power alter 1600 it 
was only natural that the school of bardic poets should decline. 

But at the beginning of the 17th century for the last 
ftime they gave a great display of their resources. 
utmtan. Tadhg MacDaire, the ollam of the earl of Thomond, 
composed a poem in elaborate verse exalting the line 
of Eber (represented by the reigning families of Munster) at the 
expen.se of the line of Eremon (represented by the reigning 
families of the other provinces). In a body of verse attributed to 
Torna fices (c. 400), but obviously of more recent origin, the 
Eremonian, Niall Noigiallach, is lavishly praised, and Tadhg’s 
attack takes the form of a refutation of Toma’s pretensions. 
The challenge was immediately taken up by Lughaidh O’Clery. 
The recriminations of the two bards extend to nearly 3000 Imes 
of verse, and naturally drew down the attention of the whole 
Irish world of letters, Soon all the hereditary poets were engaged 
in the conflict, which raged for many years, and the verses of 
both parties were collected into a volume of about ^ooo lines in 
dchide metre, known as the Contention of the Poets. Amongst 
the prominent poets of the period may be mentioned Tadhg 
Dali O’Higinn (d. shortly before 1617) and Eochaidh O’Hussey, 
who between them have left behind nearly 7000 lines in the 
classical metres, Bonaventura O’Hussey and Ferfesa O Cainti. 
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The intricate classical measures gradually broke down. Dr 
Douglas Hyde gives it as his opinion that the exceedingly 
numerous metres known in Middle Irish had become restricted 
to a couple of dozen, and these nearly all heptasyllabic. Never- 
thele.ss they continued to be employed till into the i8th century. 
However, during the 17th century we find a new school arising 
with new principles and new methods. These consisted in (1) 
the adoption of vowel rhyme in place of consonantal rhyme, 
(2) the adoption of a certain number of accents in each line in 
place of a certain number of syllables. Thus, according to what 
we have just said, the accented syllables in a line with four accents 
in one line will fall on, say, the following vowels e, u, u, e, and the 
line rhyming with it will have the same sounds in the same or a 
different sequence. (For English imitations see Hyde, A Literary 
History of Ireland, pp. 548 ff.) 

The consequences of the changed political conditions were of 
the greatest importance. The bards, having lost their patrons in 
the general upheaval, threw behind them the old classical metres 
and turned to the general public. At the .same time they had 
to abandon the countless chevilles and other characteristics of 
the old bardic language, which were only understood by the 
privileged few. But to compensate for this ^nuch more freedom 
of expression and naturalness were possible for the first time in 
Irish verse. The new metres made their appearance in Ireland 
about 1600, and the learned Keating himself was one of the first 
to discard the ancient prosody. During the latter half of the 
17th century and throughout the 18th century the body of verse 
produced in Ireland voices the sorrows and aspirations of the 
whole nation, and the literary activity in almost every county 
was correspondingly great. It is only during the last few years 
that the tvorks of any of the poets of this period have been 
published. Pierce Ferritcr was the last chieftain who held out 
against Cromwell’s army, and he was hanged in 1653. His 
poems have been edited by P. S. Dinneen (Dublin, 1903). The 
bard of the Williamite wars was David O’Bruadar (d. 1697- 
1698). From this period date three powerfid satires on the state 
of affairs in Munster, and in particular on the Cromwellian 
settlers. They are of a coarse and savage nature, for which reason 
they have never been printed. Their titles are the Parliament 
of Qan Thomas, the Adventures of Clan Thomas, and the 
Adventures of Tadhg Dubh (by Egan O’Rahilly). A description 
of the parliament of Clan Thomas is given by Stem in the 
Zeitschr. /. celt. Phil. v. pp. 541 ff. 

A little later we come across a band of Jacobite poets. The 
gallant figure of Charles Edward was so popular with Irish bards 
that a conventional stereotyped form arose in which the poet 
represents himself as wandering in a wood and meeting a beautiful 
lady. We are treated to a full description of all her charms, 
and the poet compares her to all the fair heroines of antiquity. 
But she replies that she is none of tlicse. She is Erin seeking 
refuge from the insults of foreign suitors and looking for her mate. 
The idea of such poems is a beautiful one, but they become 
tedious when one has read a dozen of them only to find that 
there are scores of others in exactly the same strain. Besides 
the Visions (Aisling), as they arc termed, there are several 
noteworthy war-songs,' whilst other poems are valuable as 
giving a picture of the state of the country at the time. We can 
do no more than mention the names of John O’Neaghtan (d. e. 
1720 j edition of his poems by A. O’Farrelly, Dublin, 1908), 
Egan O’Rahilly, who flourished between 1700 and 1726; Tadhg 
O’Naghten, Andrew MacCurtin (d. 1479), Hugh MacCurtin, 
author of a grammar and part editor of O’Begley’s Dictionary ; 
John ClArach MacDonnell (1691-1754), John O’Tuomy (d. 1775), 
Andrew Magrath, Tadhg Gaoiach O’Sullivan (d. c. 1795^ author 
of a well-known volume of religious poems, a valuabte source of 
information for the Munster dialect; and Owen ilM'O’Sullivan 
(d. 1784), the cleverest of the Jacobite poets (hisMlIlrand bans 
mots are still well known in Munster). These poet^ilMKed mostly 
from the south, and it is chiefly the works of the Munster poets 
that have been preserved. Ulster and Connaught also produced 
a number of wnters, but very little beyond the mere names has 
been preserved except in the case of the Connaught poet Raftery 
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(1784-1835), whose compositions have been rescued by Hyde 
(Abhrdin an Reachtuire, Diiidin, 1903). Torlough O’Carolan 
(1670-1738), “the last of the bards,” was really a musician. 
Having become blind he was educated as a harper and won great 
fame. His poems, which were composed to suit his music, are 
mostly addressed to patrons or fair ladies. His celebrated “ Ode 
to Whisky ” is one of the finest bacchanalian songs in any 
language. Michael Comyn (b. c. 1688) is well known m the 
author of a version based upon older matter of “ Ossian in the 
Land of Youth.” This appears to be the only bit of deliberate 
creation in the later Ossianic literature, (kimyn also wrote a 
prose story called “ The Adventures of Torlogh, son of Starn, 
and the Adventures of his Three Sons." hrian MacGiolla 
Meidhre or Mcrriman (d. 1808) is the author of perhaps the 
cleverest sustained poem in the Irish language. His work, which 
is entitled the Midnight Court, contains about 1000 liniiS with 
four rhymes in each line. It describes a vision in which Aoibhill, 
queen of the Munster fairies, is holding a court. A handsome 
girl defends herself against an old man, and complains to the 
queen that in spite of all her charms she is in danger of dying 
unwed. Merriman’s poem, which was written in 1781, has 
recently been edited with a German translation by L. C. Stern 
(Zeitschrifi fiir cMsche Philologie, v. 193-415). Honough 
Maefonmara (Macnamara) (d. c. i8i.() is best known as the 
author of a famous lyric “ The Fair Hills of Holy Ireland,” hut 
be also wrote a mock epic describing his voyage to America 
and how the ship was chased by a French cruiser. He is carried 
off in a dream by the queen of the Munster fairies to Elysium, 
where, instead of Chiiron, he finds Cxinan, the Thersites amorq; 
the Fenians, acting as ferryman {Eachtra Ghiolla an Amardin, 
or The AdvenUtres of a Luckless Eellow, edited by T. Flannery, 
Dublin, iQOi). 

During the first half of the 19th century nothing new was 
produced of a high order, though the peasants retained their 
love for poetry and continued to copy the MSS. in their posses¬ 
sion. Then came the famine and the consequent drain of 
population which gave Irish the death-blow as a living literar)- 
force. The modem movement has been dealt with above in the 
section on Irish language. 

11 remains for us to glance briefly at the later religious literature 
and the collections of folk-tales. The translation of the New 
Testament made by William O’Donnell and published in 1603 
was first undertaken in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who sent 
over to Dublin the first fount of Irish type. Bishop Bedell, 
one of the very few Protestant clergymen who undertook to 
learn Irish, translated the remainder of the Scriptures with the 
help of a couple of natives, but the whole Bible was not translated 
and published until 1686. This version naturally never became 
popular, but it is a valuable source of information with regard 
to Modern Irish. It is perhfips of interest to note that the earliest 
specimen of printing in Irish is a ballad on Doomsday (Dublin, 
1571). A version of the English Prayer Book was published in 
1716. 

The scholars of the various Irish colleges on the continent 
were particularly active in the production of manuals of devotion 
mainly translated from Lfitin. We can mention only a few of the 
more important. Sgathdn an chrdhhaidh (The Mirror of the 
Pious), published in 1626 by Florence Conry j Sgathdn sacra- 
niente na h-Aithrighe (Mirror of the Sacrament of Penance), by 
Hugh MacCathmhaoil, published at Louvain, 1618; The Book 
of Christian Doctrine, by Theobald Stapleton (Brussels, 1639); 
Pdrrthas an Anma, or The Paradise of the Soul, by Anthony 
Gernon (LouvaJii,ii645); a book on Miracles, by Richard Mac- 
Gilla Cody (1667)1 Lochrdn na gcreidmheach, or Lucerna Fidelium, 
by Francis O’Mulloy (Louvain, 1676); O’Donlevy’s Catechism 
(1742), ^ttffiagher, bishop of Raphoe, published a collection 
of sermoilMfcSch went through twenty editions and are still 
known at^liS'present day. He is one of the earliest writers in 
whom the characteristics of the speech of the north are noticeable. 
The only Catholic version of any considerable portion of the 
Scriptures up till’ quite recently was the translation of the 
Pentateuch by Archbishop MacHale, who also turned six books 


of the Iliad into Irish. It is only within recent years that 
attention has been paid to the collection of folk-songs and 
tales in Irish, although as long ago as 1825 Crofton Croker pub¬ 
lished three volumes of folk-lore in the south of Ireland which 
attracted the attention of Sir Walter Scott. Nor do the classic 
stories of Carleton fall within our province. We may mention 
among others Patrick O’Leary’s Sgeuluidheacht Chuige Mumhan 
(Dublin, 1895) ! Hyde’s Beside the Fire (I^ondon, 1890) and An 
Sgeuluidke Gaedhealach, reprinted from vol. x. of the Annales 
de Bretagne (London, 1901); Daniel O'Fogharta’s Siamsa an 
Gheimhridh (Dublin, 1892); J. Lloyd’s Sghdaidhe dirghiall 
(Dublin, 1905); and Larminie’s IFc.sI Irish Folk-Tales (London, 
1893). The most important collections of folk-songs arc Imc- 
Songs of Connaught (Dublin, 1893) and Religious Songs of 
Connaught (Dublin, 1906), both published by Hyde. The most 
extensive collection of proverbs is the one entitled Seanfhocla 
Uladh by Henry Morris (Dublin, 1907). See also T. O’Donoghue, 
Sean-fhocail na Mumhan (Dublin, 1902). 

AuTiioKiTis;s.--In the absence of a comprehensive history, tlie 
best manual is F.leanor Hull's Text Hook of Irish Literature (2 parts. 
l.ondon. 1904-1908; vol. 2 contains a bibliographical appendix). 
I). Hyde’s larger History of Irish Literature (London, 1899) is only 
trustworthy as regards the more modern period. A full biiiliograpliy 
of all puhlislieii material is contained m G. Dottin’s article " I.a 
htterature gaelique de I'lrlande ” (Revue de sviitht'se histonqne, 
vol. iii. pp. I ff.). Dottiii's article has been translated into English 
and supplemented by Joseph Dunn under the title of The Gaelic 
Literature of Ireland (Washington, 1906, privately printed). The 
iollowing are important works:—W. Stokes and J. Strachan, 
Thesaurus Fnlacoliiheiiiu us (2 vols., Cambridge, n;oi-l90j) ; J. H. 
Bernard and It. Atkinson, I.rher Hymuorum (London, 1895) ; 
E. O’Cnrry, Lectures on the MS, Materials of Ancient Irish History 
(Dublin. 1873) and Lectures on the Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Irish (3 vols.. Dublin, 1873); P. \V. Joyee, A Social History 
0/ .-hicient Ireland (2 vols., London, 1903); E. O'Keilly, Irish Writers 
(Duhlin, 1820) : S. II. O'C.rady, Catalogue of Irish MSS. in the lintish 
Museum (l^mdon, 1901) ; H.'d'Arbois de Jiibainvillc, Introdurtion d 
Titude de la littirature leltique (JAiris, 1883), lissai d’un catalogue de la 
littirature if’ujue de I'lrlande (Paris. 1883). l.’Pfwpic celtique en Irlande 
(Paris, 1692), La Cioitisation dcs Celtes ei tette tie I'i-popie homiriqite 
(I’aris, 1899); E. Wiridisch, Tain BA Cualngc, ed. with an introd. 
and German trans. (I.eipzig, 1905): L. Wiiiilred Faraday. The Cattle- 
Raid of Cualnge (London. 1904); the Irish text aecording to LU. and 
YBI.. has been published as a supplement to £rtii ; Eleanor Hull. 
I'/u! Ctu.hu/inn-saga (London, 1899); W. Ridgewaj’, " The Date 
of the First Shaping of the C.uchulinn Cycle," Proceedings of the 
British Academy, vol. ii. (lamdon, 1907): ,'\. Nutt, Cuchulin, the 
Irish Aihilles (London, 1899): H. Zimmer. " Neltische Bcitrage" 
in Zeitschrift f. deutsthes Aiterlum, vols. 32, 33 and 35, and " Uber 
den corapilalorischen Charakter dcr irischen Sagentexte in sogen- 
annten Lelior na hUidre." Kulm's Zeituhr. xxviu. pp. 417-089. We 
cannot here enumerate the numerous heroic texts which liavc been 
edited. For texts published before 18S3 sec d’Arbois’s Catalogue, 
and the same writer gives a complete list in Rei'ue Celtique, vol. xxiv. 
pp. 237 fl. The series of Irische Texte, vols. i.-iv, (Leipzig, 1880- 
i<)oi)l by E. Windisch (vols. ii.-iv. in conbmetion with W. Stokes), 
contains a number of important texts. Olliers, more particularly 
those la-longing to the Ossianic cycle, are to be found in S. 11 . 
O’Grady's Silva Gaddica (2 vols., Ixindon, 1892). See also R. 
Thumeysen, Sagen aus dem alien Irland (Berlin, 1901); P. W. Joyce, 
Old Celtic Romances (London-", 1901). 

For the Ossianic cycle sec H. Zimmer, " Keltische Bcitriige 111 . ’ 
in vol. 35 of the Zeitschr. f, deittsches Altertum, also GOttinger Geiehrte 
Anecigen, 1887, pp. 153-199; A. Nutt, Ossian and the Ossianic 
Literature (London, 1899); L. C. Stern, " Die o.ssianUchen Ilelden- 
licder," in Zeitschr, f. vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte for 1895, 
Irans. by J. L. Roberlsoii in Transactions of the Inverness Gaelic 
Society, vol. xxii. ; J. MacNfeill, Duanaire Finn (London, 1908); 
Booh of the Dean of Lismore, ed. by T. Maclauchlan (Edinburgh, 
i8(’i 2), and in vol. i. of A. Caimeron’s Reliquiae Celticae (Edinburgh, 
1892); Transactions of the Ossianic Society (6 vols., Dublin, 1854- 
1861); Miss Brooke. Rehques of Ancient Irish Poetry (Dublin, 1789). 

Keating’s History was translated by John O’Mahony (New York, 
1866). The first jiarl was edited with Eng. trans. by W. Halliday 
(Dublin, 1811) and the whole work in 3 vols. for the Irish Texts Society 
by D. Comyn and P. Dinncen (London, 1901-1908). Comparatively 
few specimens have lieen published of the older bards. Several from 
a Copenhagen MS. were printed by Stern in the Zeitschr. f. celt. Phil, 
vol. ii.; J. Hardiman, Irish Minstrelsy (1 vols., Dublin, 1831)-, 
J. C. Mangan, The Poets and Poetry of Munster (Dublin*, no date); 
G. Sigerson, ^The Bards of the Gael and Galt (Dublin, 1906). _ Editions 
of the poems of Ferritcr, Geoffrey O’Donoghue, O’Raliilly, John 
O’Tiiomy, Andrew Magrath, John Qaragh MacDonnell, Tadhg 
Gaotach and Owen Roc O’Snilivan by Dinneen, Gaelic League, 
Dublin, and Irish Texts Society, London, 1900-1903. 
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11 . Scottish Gaelic Literatuiue.— It is not until after the 
Forty-five that we find any great manifestation of originality 
in the literature of the Scottish Highlands. The reasons for 
this are not far to seek. Just as the dialects of Low German 
in the middle ages were overshadowed by the more brilliant 
literary dialect of the south, so Scotch Gaelic was from the 
outset seriously handicapped by the great activity of the pro¬ 
fessional literary class in Ireland. We may say that down to 
the beginning of the iSth century the literary language of the 
Highlands was the Gaelic of Ireland. During the dark days of 
the penal laws and with the extinction of the men of letters and 
their patrons in Ireland, an opportvmity was given to the native 
Scottish muse to develop her powers. Another potent factor 
also made itself felt. After Culloden the causes of the clan 
feuds and animosities of the past were removed. The Highlands, 
perhaps for the first time in history, formed a compact whole 
and settled down to peace and quietude. A remarkable outburst 
of literary activity ensued, and the latter half of the i8th century 
is the period which Scottish writers love to call the golden age 
of Gaelic poetry. But before we attempt to deal with this 
period in detail, we must examine the scanty literary products 
of Gaelic Scotland prior to the i8th century. 

The earliest document containing Gaelic matter which Scotland 
can claim is the fiook of Deer, now preserved in the Cambridge 
University Library. This MS. contains portions of 
the Gospels in Latin written in an Irish hand with 
illuminations of the well-known Irish type. At the 
end there occurs a colophon in Irish which is certainly as old as 
the oth century. Inserted in the margins and blank spaces are 
later notes and memoranda partly in Latin, partly in Ciaelic. 
The Gaelic eiilries were probably made between xooo and 1150. 
They relate to grants of land and other privileges made from 
time lo lime to the monastery of Deer (Aberdeenshire). The 
most interesting portion deals with the legend of Deer and its 
traditional foundation by St Columba. The langu^e of these 
entrie.s .shows a .striking departure from the traditional ortho¬ 
graphy employed in contemporary Irish documents. The 
Advocates’ I.ibVary in Edinburgh contains a number of MSS. 
I)rul>ably written in Scotland between 1400 and 1600, but with 
one exception the language is Irish. 

The solitary exception just mentioned is the famous cqdcx 
known as the Book of the Dean of Lismorc. The pieces contained 
••Hook *•'''* volume are written in the crabbed current 

otthe Roman liand of the period, and the orthography is 

lioonot plronetic, both of which facts render the deciphering 
Uemon.- „£ valuable MS. a task of supreme difficulty. 
Tire contents of this quarto volume of 311 pages are 
almost entirety verse compositions collected and written down 
by Sir James'Maegregor, dean of Lismore in Argyllshire, and 
his brother Duncan, between the years 151* and 1526- A 
desproportionate amount of space is allotted to the compositions 
of well-known Irish bards such as Donnehadh M6r O'Daly 
(d. 1244), Muiredhach Albanach (r. 1224), Tadhg Og O’Higgin 
(d. 1448), Diarmaid O’Hifieman, Toma O’Mulconry (d. 1468). 
But native bards are also represented. We can mention Allan 
MacRorie, Gillie Calum Mac an Ollav, John of Knoydart, who 
celebrates the murder of the young lord of the isles by his Irish 
harper in 1490, Finlay MacNab, and Duncan Maegregor, the 
transcriber of the greater part of the volume. The poems of the 
last-mentioned writer are in praise of the Maegregors. A iew 
other poems are by Scottish authors such as Campbell, knight 
of Glenorchy (d. 1513), the earl of Argyll and Countess Isatella. 
A number consist of satires on women. These Scottish writers 
arc St ill under the influence of Irish metric, and regularly employ 
the four-lined stanza. They do not appear to adhere to tiie 
Stricter Irish measures, but delight rather in the freer forms going 
by the name of ^lachas. The Irish rules for alliteration and 
rhyme are not rigidly observed. . . 

The linguistic peculiarities of the Dean’s Book awmt mv^Uga- 
tion, but among the pieces which represent the Scottish ver¬ 
nacular of the day are the Ossianic Bdlads. These, twenty^ight 
in number, extend to upwards of 25°° lin«, and form by far 
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the most important part of the collection. Thus the Dean's 
Book was compiled a full hundred years before the earliest 
similar collection of heroic ballads was made in Ireland. In 
Scotland the term Ossianic is used loosely of both the Ulster 
and the Fenian cycles, and it may be as well to state that three 
of the pieces in the volume deal with Fraoch, Conlaoch and 
the Bloody Rout of Conall Ceamach. It is interesting to note 
that nine of the poems are directly attributed to Ossian, two to 
Ferghus File, one to Caoilte MacRonan, and one to Conall 
Cearnach, whilst others are ascribed to Allan MacRorie. Gillie 
Calum Mac an Ollav and Caoch O'Cluain, who are otherwise 
unknown. The Dean’s Book was first transcribed by Ewen 
MacLachlan in 1813. Thomas MacLauchlan published the text 
of the Ossianic ballads with modern Gaelic and English render¬ 
ings in 1862. In the same volume W. F. Skene gave a useful 
description of the MS. and its contents. Alexander Cameron 
revised the text of the portion printed by MacLauchlan, andiiis 
amended text is printed in his Heliquiae Celticae, vol. i. (See also 
L. C. Stern, Zeitschr. f. celt. Phil. i. 294-326.) 

Between the Book of the Dean and the Forty-five we find 
another great gap, which is only bridged over by a collection 
which presents many points of resemblance to Maegregor’s 
compilation. The Book of Fernaig, which is also written in a 
kind of phonetic script, was compiled by Duncan 
Macrae of Inverinate between 1688 and 1693. The 
MS. contains about 4200 lines of verse of different 
dates and by different authors. The contents of the collection 
are mainly political and religious, with a few poems which arc 
termed didactic. As in the Dean’s Book love-songs and drink¬ 
ing-songs are conspicuously absent, whilst the religious poetiy' 
forms about one-half of the contents. In state politics the 
authors are Jacobite, and in church politics Episcopalian. 
The Ossianic literature is represented by 36 lines. There are a 
number of poems by i6lh century writers, among whom is 
Bishop Carsewell. Mackinnon has pointed out that the language 
of the Book of Fernaig corresponds exactly to the dialect spioken 
in Kintail at the present day. The text of the Book of Fernaig 
is printed in its entirety in vol. ii. of Cameron’s Reliquiae Celticae, 
and many of the poems are to be found in standard orthography 
in G. Henderson’s Leabhar nan Gleann. The metres employ^ 
in the poems show the influence of the English system of 
versification. (See Stem, Zeitschr. /. celt. Phil. ii. pp. 566 fi.) 

Two other Higliland MSS. remain to be noticed. These are 
the Red and Black Books of Clanranald, which are largely taken 
up with the histories of the families of Macdonald 
and with the achievements of Montrose, written in the aiotk 
ordinary Irish of the period by the Macvurichs, Bootmot 
hereditary bards to the Clanranald chiefs. The Red „ 
Book was obtained by Maepherson in 1760 from Neil ” 
Macvurich, nephew of the last great bard, and it figured largely 
in the Ossianic controversy. In addition to poems in Irish by 
Neil Macvurich, who died at a great age some time after 1715, 
and other bardic matter, the MSS. now contain only three 
Ossianic poems, and these are in Irish. During the Ossianic 
controversy the Red Book of Clanranald was supposed to contain 
the originals of much of Maepherson’s famous work; but, on 
the book coming into the hands of the enthusiastic Gaels of the 
closing years of the 18th century, and on its contents being 
examined and found wanting, the MS. was tampered witii. 

Mackenzie’s Beauties of Gaelic Poetry contains poems written 
by a number of writers who flourished towards the end of the 17th 
century and at the beginning of the i8th. These are 
Mary Madeod, John Macdonald (Iain Lom), Archibald 
Macdonald, Dorothy Brown, Cicely Macdonald, Iain 
Dubh Iain Tc. Ailein (b. c. 1665), the Aosdan Matfaeson (one of 
his poems was rendered in English by Sir Walter Sodtt under the 
title of “ Farewell to Mackenzie, High Chief of Kintltt ”), Hector 
Maclean (also known through a translation by Scott called “ War- 
soi^ of lAchlan, High Chief of Maclean ”), Lachlan Mackinnon, 
Roderick Morrison (an Clarsair Dali), and John Mackay of 
Gairloch, but we can here only notice the first two. The famous 
Mary Madeod, better known as Mairi Kighean Alastair Ruaidh 
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(c. 1588-1693), was family bard to Sir Norman Macleod of 
Bemera, and later to John “ Breac ” Macleod of Macleod, in 
honour of whom most of her poems were composed. Like very 
many of the Highland poets Mary had little or no education, 
and it would seem that none of the poems which liave come down 
to us were composed before 1660. Her pieces are composed in 
tlie modem Irish metres with the characteristic vowel rhymes of 
the accented syllables. As might perhaps be expected it was 
only the Macvurichs (the professional bards of the Qanranald) 
who went on practising the classical debide metre. This they 
still continued to do during the first quarter of the i8th century. 
Mary Macleod’s best-known pieces comprise a dirge on the 
drowning of Iain Garbh (Mac’Illc Chalum) in the Minch, a song 
“ An Talla’m bu ghnath Ic MacLeoid,” and an ode to Sir Norman 
Macleod of Bernera, produced during her exile in Mull, which 
begins “ ’S mi’m shuidhe air an tulaich.” For the details of her 
career, which arc the subject of some dispute, the reader may be 
referred to a paper by Alexander Mackenzie in the Transactions 
of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, vol. xxii. pp. 43-66. Mary 
Macleod is accounted one of the most musical and original of the 
Highland bards. 

John Macdonald, better known as Iain Lorn (d. c. 1710), was a 
vigorous political poet whose verses exercised an extraordinary 
influence during his lifetime. He is said to have 
Lorn." received a yearly pension from Charles II. for his 
services to the Stuart cause. His best-known poems 
are Mort na Ceapach, on the murder of the heir of Keppoch, who 
was eventually avenged through the poet’s efforts, and a piece 
on the battle of Inverlochay (1645). However great the inspira¬ 
tion of Mary Macleod and lain Lom, they were after all but 
political or family bards. In succession to them there arose a 
small band of men with loftier thoughts, a wider outlook and 
greater art. The literature of the Scottish Highlands culminates 
in the names of Alexander Macdonald, Duncan likn MacIntyre 
and Dugald Buchanan. 

Alexander Macdonald, commonly called Alasdair MacMaighstir 
Alasdair (b. c. 1700), was the son of an Episcopalian clergyman 
in Moidart. He was sent to Glasgow University to fit 
himself for a professional career. But an imprudent 
doaaid, marriage caused him to abandon his studies, and about 
1729 he received an appointment as a Presbyterian 
teacher in his native district. He was moved from place to place, 
and from 1739 to 1745 he taught at Corryvullin on the Sound of 
Mull, the scene of some of his most beautiful lyrics. About J 740 
he was invited to compilcaGaelic vocabulary, which was published 
in 1741. Macdonald has thus the double distinction of being the 
author of the first book printed in Scotch Gaelic and of being the 
father of Highland lexicography. The news of the landing of the 
Pretender brought visions of release to the poverty-stricken poet, 
who was by this time heartily sick of teaching and farming. He 
turned Roman Catholic, and was present at the unfurling of the 
Stuart standard. He was given the rank of captiun, but rendered 
greater services to the Jacobite cause with his stirring poems than 
with the sword. After Culloden he suffered great privations. 
But in 1751 he visited Edinburgh and brought out a collection of 
his poetry, which has the honour of being the first original work 
printed in Scotch Gaelic. His volume was therefore entitled 
Ais-eiridh na Seann Chanain Albannaich (Resurrection of the 
Ancient Scottish Tongue). Till the day of his death he led a more 
or less wandering life, as he was dependent on the generosity of 
Clanranald. Only a small part of Macdonald's compositions have 
been preserved (thirty-one in all). These naturally fall into three 
groups—^love-songs, descriptive poems and patriotic and Jacobite 
poems. In his love-songs ^d descriptive poems Macdonald 
struck an entirely new Gaelic literature. His Moladh 

Moraig exiidShachag an (also called A’Bhanarach Dhonn) 

are his bestteown coapH^ns in the amatory style. But he is 
distinctly at his best ijl^escriptive poems. We have already 
seen that even as earp^ the 8th century the .poets of Ireland 
gave expression to thij^timate love of nature which is perhaps 
the most strikinf ti4||Hre in Celtic verse. Macdonald had a 
wonderful conusandiiif’his native Gaelic. His verse is always 


musical, and his skilful use of epithet, often very lavishly strewn, 
enables him to express with marvellous effect the various aspects 
of nature in her gentler and sterner moods alike. His masterpiece, 
the Birlinn of Clanranald, which is at the same time, apart from 
Ossianic ballads, the longest poem in the language, describes a 
voyage from South Uist to Currickfergus. Here Macdonald 
excels in describing the movement of the ship and the fury of the 
storm. In Allt an t-Siucair (The Sugar Brook) we are given an 
exquisite picture of a beautiful scene in the country on a summer 
morning. Other similar poems full of melody and colour are 
Failte na Mdr-thir (Hail to the Mainland), Oran an t-Samhraidh 
(Ode to Summer), and Oran an Gheamhraidh (Ode to Winter). 
When this gifted son of the muses identified himself with the 
Stuart cause he poured forth a stream of inspiring songs which 
have earned for him the title of the Tyrtaeus of the Rebellion. 
Among these we may mention Oran nam Fineachan Gaelach 
(The Song of the Clans), Brosnachadh nam Fineachan gaidh- 
ealach (A Call to the Highland Clans), and various songs to the 
prince. But incomparably the finest of all is Oran Luaighe no 
Fucaidh (Waulking Song). Here the prince is addressed as a 
young girl with flowing lo^s of yellow hair on her shoulders, and 
called Morag. She had gone away over the seas, and the poet 
invokes her to return with a party of maidens {i.e. soldiers) to 
dress the red cloth, in other words, to beat the English red-coats. 
The song contains forty-seven stanzas in all, with the character¬ 
istic refrain of the waulking-songs. Am Breacan Uallach is a 
spirited poem in praise of the kilt and plaid, which had been 
forbidden by the English government. Macdonald is also the 
author of a number of poems in MS. which have been called the 
quintessence of indecency. His works have gone through eight 
editions, the last of which is dated 1892. 

In connexion with Macdonald’s Jacobite songs it will be well 
to mention here the name of a kindred spirit, John Roy Stuart 
(lain Ruadh Stiubhart). Stuart was a gallant soldier who was 
serving in Flanders with the French against the English when 
the rebellion broke out. He hurried home and distinguished 
himself on the field of battle. After Culloden he gave vent to his 
dejection in two pathetic songs, one on the battle itself, while the 
other deals with the sad lot of the Gael. 

The only poet of nature who can claim to rival Macdonald is 
a man of a totally different stamp. Duncan Ban MacIntyre 
(Donnachadh Bin, 1724-1812) was born of poor 
parents in Glenorchy, and never learned to read and ' 
write or to speak English. He was present on the 
English side at the battle of Falkirk, on which he wrote a famous 
ode, and shortly afterwards he was appointed gamekeeper to the 
earl of Brcadalbane in Coire Cheathaich and Ben Dorain, where 
he lived for many years until he accepted a similar appointment 
from the duke of Argyll in Buachaill-Eite. Stewart of Luss is 
credited with having taken down the 6000 lines of verse of his 
own composition which MacIntyre had carried about with him 
for many years, and his works were published in 1768. In his 
later years he was first a volunteer and afterwards a member of 
the city guard in Edinburgh. In addition to his poems de¬ 
scriptive of nature MacIntyre composed a number of Jacobite 
martial songs, songs of love and sentiment, and comic and 
satiric pieces. Tlte poem Mairi bhdn 6 g addressed to his wife is, 
on account of its grace and delicate sentiment, generally held to be 
the finest love-song in the language. But it is above all as the 
poet of ben and corrie that MacIntyre is remembered. He has 
been called the Bums of the Highlands, but the bitterness and 
intellectual power of the Ayrshire poet are absent in MacIntyre. 
Duncan Bin describes fondly and tenderly the glories of his 
native mountains as only one can who spends his life in daily 
communion with them. His two great compositions are styled 
Ben Dorain and Coire Cheathaich. The former is a long poem of 
550 lines divided into eight parts, alternating with a sort of 
strophe and antistrophe, one slow called tirlar in stately trochees, 
the other swift called siubhal in a kind of galloping anapaests; 
the whole ending with the crunlualh or final quick motion. It is 
said to follow very accurately the lilt -of a pipe-tune. The poem, 
which might be called the “ Song of the Deer,” has been well 
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done into English by J. S. Blackie. Coire Cheathaieh (The Misty 
Corrie), a much shorter poem thiui Ben Dorain, gives a loving 
description of all the prominent features in the landscape—the 
flowers, the bushes, the stones, the hillocks with the birds and 
game, and the whirling eddies with the glistening salmon. 
MacIntyre’s works went through three editions in his lifetime, 
and a twelfth was issued in 1901. 

From Duncan B 4 n we pass on to consider the compositions of 
two men who hailed from the outlying parts of Gaeldom. Robert 
Rob Ooun. Machay, or, as ho is generally called, Rob Donn (1714- 
1778), was a native of Strathmore, Sutherlandshire, 
who, like Duncan Bkn, never learned to read or write. His 
life, which was uneventful, was spent almost entirely within 
the confines of the county of his birth. He left behind a large 
number of poems which may be roughly classified as elegiac, 
love and satiric poems. His elegies are of the typical Highland 
kind. The singer is overwhelmed with sadness and despairing 
in his loss. His best-known composition in this style is “ The 
Death-Song of Hugh.” Having just heard of the death of 
Pelham, the prime minister, Mackay finds a poor friend of his 
dying alone amid squalor in the heart of the mountains. In 
a pooiii composed on the spot the poet contrasts the positions 
of the two men and reflects on the vanity of human existence. 
Among his love-poems the “ Shieling Song ” is deservedly 
famous. But it was above all as a satirist that Mackay excelled 
during his lifetime. Indeed he seems to have had the sharpest 
tongue of all the Highland bards. We have already seen what 
powers were attributed to satirical poets in Ireland in medieval 
times, and though bodily disfigurements were no longer feared 
in the 18th century, nothing was more dreaded, both in Ireland 
and .Scotland, than the lash of the bard. Hence many of Rob 
Donn’s compositions have lost their point, and opinions have 
been greatly divided as to his merits as a poet. His collected 
poems were first published in 1829, a second edition appeared 
in 1871, and in 1899 two new editions were issued simultaneously, 
the one by Hew Morrison, the other by Adam Gunn and Malcolm 
Macfarlane. Another satirical poet who enjoyed a tremendous 
JubnM ^-.'■''P^tation in his own day was John MacCodrum, 
native of North Uist and a contemporary of the 
men just mentioned. It is related of MacCodrum 
that the tailors of the Long Island refused to make any 
clothes for him in consequence of a satire he had directed 
against them. Ho was encountered in a ragged state by the 
Macdonald, who on learning the cause of his sorry condition 
promoted him to the dignity of bard to his family. Con- 
sc(|uently a number of his compositions are addressed to his 
patrons, but one delightful poem entitled Smeorach Chlann- 
Domhiuill (The Mavis of Clan Donald) describes in verses full 
of melody the beauties of his beloved island home. 

In the lyrical outburst which followed the Forty-five it was 
only to be expected that religious poetry should be represented. 
We have seen that much of the space in the Doan’s Book and 
in the Bonk of Fernaig is allotted to verse of a pious order, 
though apart from the works of such Irish singers as Donnehadh 
O’Daly the poems do not reach a very high pitch of excellence. 
The first religious poem to be printed in Scotch Gaelic was a 
long hymn by David Mackellor, published in 1752. But incom¬ 
parably the greatest writer of hymns and sacred poems is 
Diigald Buchanan (1716-1768). Buchanan was bom in 
Strathyre in Perthshire and was the son of a miller. He 
received a desultory kind of education and tried his 
B»cAu«ii. at various trades. In 1753 he was appointed 
’ schoolmaster at Drumcastle near Kinloch Rannoch. 
He was selected to assist .Stewart of Killin in preparing the first 
Highland version of the New Testament for the Society for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge (published 1767), and at the 
same time he issued an edition of his own poems. Of all Gaelic 
books this has been far and away the most'popular, having gone 
through no less than forty editions. Buchanan seems to have 
been very susceptible to religious influences, and the stem 
Puritan doctrines of retribution and eternal damnation preached 
around him so worked oh his mind that from his nin^ to his 


twenty-sixth year he was a prey to that mental anguish so 
eloquently described by Bunyan. The awful visions which 
presented themselves to his vivid imagination find expression 
in his poems, the most notable of whidh are “ The Majesty of 
God,” “ The Dream,” ‘‘ The Sufferings of Christ,” “ The Day 
of Judgment,” “The Hero,” “The Skull,” “Winter” and 
“ Prayer.” In the “ Day of Judgment,” a poem of about lao 
stanzas, we are given in sublime verses a vivid delineation of 
the crack of doom as the archangel sounds the last trumpet. 
The poet then goes on to depict the awful scenes consequent 
upon the wreck of the elements, and pictures the gathering 
together of the whole human race before the Throne. But 
Buchanan’s masterpiece is admittedly “ The Skull.” Traces 
of the influence of English writers have been observed in all 
the poet’s writings, and it seems certain that the subject of his 
greatc.st poem was suggested by Shakespeare. The poet seated 
by a grave espies a skull. He takes it up and muses on its history. 
This poem in 44 stanzas concludes with a picture of the torments 
of hell and the glories of heaven. 

The writers whom we have been discussing are practically 
unknown save to those who are able to read them in the original. 
Now we have to turn our attention to a man whose 
works have never been popular in the Highlands, 
who nevertheless plays a prominent part in the history f. om/m* ■ 
of I-uropean literature. Though the precise origin of 
the Fenian cycle may remain a moot-point to all time, the 
development of the literature centring in the names of Finn and 
Ossian is at any rate clear from the nth century onwards. 
The interest taken in Celtic studies since the middle of the 19th 
century in Ireland and Scotland and elsewhere has accumulated 
a body of evidence which has settled for all time the celebrated 
dispute as to the authenticity of Maepherson’s Ossian. James 
Maepherson (1736-1796), a native of Kingussie, showed a turn 
for versification whilst yet a student at college. Whilst acting 
as tutor at Moffat he was asked by John Home as to the existence 
of ancient Gaelic literature in the Highlands. After some pressing 
Maepherson undertook to translate some of the more striking 
poems, imd submitted to Home a rendering of “ The Death of 
Oscar.” Blair, Ferguson and Robertson, the foremost men 
in the Edinburgh literary circles of the day, were enthusiastic 
about the unearthing of such unsuspected treasures, and at 
their instance Maepherson published anonymously in 1760 Ills 
Fragments of Ancient Poetry, collected in the Highlands of Scotland 
and translated from the Gaelic or Erse Language, This publication 
contained in all fifteen translations, preceded by a preface from 
the pen of Blair. Published under such auspices, Maepherson's 
venture was bound to succeed. In the preface it was stated that 
among other ancient poems an epic of considerable length 
existed in Gaelic, and that if sufficient encouragement were 
forthcoming the author of the versions would undertake to 
recover and translate the same. A subscription was raised at 
once, and Maepherson set out on a journey of exploration in the 
H^hlands and islands. As the result of this tour, on which he 
was accompanied by two or three competent Gaelic scholars, 
M^pherson published in London in 1762 a large quarto con- 
tainmg his epic styled Fingal with fifteen other smmler poems. 
In the following year a still larger epic appeared with the tide of 
Temora. It was in eight books, and contained a number of notes 
in addition to ColA-Ioda and other pieces, along with the seventh 
book of Temora in Gaelic as a specimen of the original. Ten years 
later a new edition of the whole was issued. The authenticity of 
Maepherson’s translations was soon impugned by Dr Johnson, 
Hume and Malcolm Laing, and the author was urged 1 ^ his 
friends to publish the orginals. Maepherson prevaricated, even 
though the Highlanders of India sent him a cheque for £rooo to 
enable him to vindicate the antiquity of their natwe litoature. 
Maepherson at different times, and p^cularly towards the end 
of his life, seems to have had some intention of publishing the 
Gaelic of his Osaan, but he was naturally deterr^ by the 
feeling that his knowledge of Gaelic was becoming shakier with 
his continued absence from the Highlands. , At any rate he left 
behind a quantity of Gaebc matter in MS. which was ultimately 
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published by the Highland Society of London in 1807. This MS., 
howe^'cr, was revised and transcribed by Ross and afterwards 
destroyed, so tltat we are ignorant of its nature. The Highland 
Society also instituted an inquiry into the whole question, but 
their conclusions were somewhat negative. They succeeded in 
establishing that the characters introduced by Macpherson were 
familiar in the Highlands and that Ossianic ballads really 
existed, which Macpherson had utilized. Macphcrson's claims 
still found ardent advocates, such as Clark, in the 'seventies, but 
the question was finally disposed of in papers by Alexander 
Macbain (1885) and L. C. Stem (i8y5). We can here only 
summarize briefly the main lines of argument, (i) Macpherson’s 
Ossian is full of reminiscences of Homer, Milton and the Hebrew 
prophets. (2) He confuses the Ulster and the Fenian heroic 
cycles in unpardonable fashion. (3) The Gaelic text of 1807 only 
represents one-half of the English versions (ii poems out of 22 
poems). Some Gaelic fragments from different pens appeared 
prior to 1807, but these differ considerably from the “ official ” 
version. (4) 1 n the Gaelic text of 1807 the version of the passage 
from Tenmra is quite different from that published in 1763. 
(5) Macphcrson's Gaelic is full of offences against idiom and un¬ 
naturally strained language. (6) The narncs Morven and Selma 
are entirely of his own invention (sec also Macpherson, James). 
As a result of the stir caused by Macphcrson’s work a number of 
men set about collecting the gtmuine popular literature of the 
Highlands. A few years before the appearance of Fin^al, 
Jeremy Stone, a schoolmaster at Dunkeld, had collected ten 
Ossianic ballads and published one of them in an English versified 
translation. For this collection see a paper by D. Mackinnon in 
the Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, vol. xiv. pp. 
314 ff. Unfortunately other persons were led to follow Mac- 
pherson's examine. The chief of these imitators were (i) John 
(dark, who in 1778 published, along with several others, an 
English poem Morduhh, later translated into Gaelic by Gillies; 
(2) R. Macdonald, son of Alexander Macdonald, who is the author 
of The Wish of the A^ed Bard ; (3) John Smith of Gampbeltown 
(d. 1807), author of fourteen Ossianic poems styled Seanddna, 
published in English in T780 and in Gaelic in 1787 ; (4) D. Mac- 
Callum of Arisaig, who in 1821 published CoLlath and a complete 
Morduhh “ by an ancient bard Fonar.” 

We have now reviewed in turn the greatest writers of the 
Scottish Highlands. The men we have dealt with created a kind 
of tradition which others have attempted to ca^ on. 
aaets. Ewen Maclachlan (1775-1822), the first transcriber of 
the Dean’s Book, was assistant librarian of King’s 
College and rector of the grammar school of Aberdeen. Amongst 
other things he translated the greater part of seven books of 
Homer's Iliad into Gaelic heroic verse, and he also had a large 
share in the compilation of the Gaelic-English part of the High¬ 
land Society’s Dictionary. A number of Gaelic poems were 
published by him in 1816. These consist of poems of nature, 
c.g. Dain nan Aimsirean, Dan mu ckmaltradk, Smedraeh Ckloinn- 
Lachuinn, and of a well-known love-song, the Ealaidh Ghaoil, 
William Ross (1762-1790), a schoolmaster at Gairloch, is the 
typical Highland poet of the tender pa-ssion, and he is commonly 
repre.scnted as having gone to an early grave in consequence of 
unrequited affection. His finest compositions are Feasgar Luain 
and Moladh na h-dighe Gaelich. Another exquisite song 
Cuachag nan Craobh, is usually attributed to this poet, but it 
seems to go back to the beginning of the 18th century. A fifth 
edition of Rosa’s poems appeared in 1902. The most popular 
writer of sacred poems after Buchanan is undoubtedly Peter 
Grant, a Baptist minister in Strathspey, whose Dain Spioradail 
(first published in 1809) reached a twentieth edition in 1904. 
Sweetness, grace and simplicity are the characteristics which 
have endeared him to the heart of the Gael. Two other well- 
known hymn-writers spent their lives in Nova Scotia—^James 
Maegregor (1759-1830) and John Maclean, a native of Tiiee. 
The compositions of the latter have been published under the 
title Ctarsach na Coille (Glasgow, 1881). But John Morrison 
(1790-1852), the poet-blacksmith of Rodel, Harris, is the most 
wortl^r of the name of successor to Buchanan. His works have 


been carefully edited in two volumes by George Henderson (2nd 
edition, 1896). His poems are remarkably musical and imagina¬ 
tive. Two of the most characteristic are An londruinn and Tha 
duin’ dg agus se.ann duin’ agam. William Livingston or Mac- 
Uhunleibhe (1808-1870) was a native of Islay, lie received 
scarcely any education, and was apprenticed as a tailor, but he 
early made his way to the mainland. He was ever a fierce 
Anglophobe, and did his best to make up for the deficiencies of 
his early training. He published in English a Vindication of the 
Celtic Character, and attempted to issue a History of Scotland in 
parts. His poems, which have been at least twice published 
(1858, 1882), are equally powerful in the expression of ruthless 
fierceness and tearful sorrow. In Fias thun o’ Bhaird he sings 
pathetically of the passing of the older order in Islay, and 
another powerful poem entitled Duan GeaU deals with the cam¬ 
paign of the Highlanders under Sir Colin Campbell in the Crimea. 
Livingston’s contemporart’, Evan Maccoll (1808-1898), the son 
of a small fanner on Lochfyneside, in his early years devoured 
eagerly all the English literature and Gaelic lore that came in his 
way. In r836 he issued a volume of songs called the Mountain 
Minstrel, containing his productions in Gaelic and English. 
Two years later two volumes appeared, one entirely in Gaelic, 
styled Clarsach nam Beann, the other in English under the old 
title. A tiiird edition of the Garlic collection was published in 
1886. Maccoll acted for many years as clerk in the custom¬ 
house at Liverpool, and afterwards he filled a similar post at 
Kingston, t'anada. He has been called the Moore of Highland 
song. His spirit is altogether modern, and his poems arc mueh 
nearer the Lowland type than tho.se of the older bards. .Among 
his best-known pieces are Bds Matri and Duanag Ghaoil. AVc 
Gin do no more than mention the names of John Maclachlan of 
Rnhoy (1804-1874), James Munro (1794-1870), well known as a 
grammarian, Uugald Macphail (b. i8t8), Mrs Mary Macpherson, 
Angus Macdonald (1804-1874), Mrs Mary Mackellar (1834-1890) 
and Neil Macleod (b. 1843), author of a popular collection 
Clarsach an Doire (1st cd., 1883; 3rd ed., 1904). Neil Macleod is 
also the writer of the popular song An Gleaim’s an robh mi dg. 
Others whom we cannot mention here are known as the authors 
of one or more songs which have become popular. It is natural 
to compare the state of affairs at the beginning of the 20th 
century with tliat obtaining in 1800. In the dawn of the 19th 
century every district in the Highlands had its native poet, 
whilst a century later not a single Gaelic bard of known reputation 
existed anywhere within its borders. It is only too evident that 
the new writers prefer English to Gaelic as a medium of literature, 
partly because they know it better, but also because in it they 
appeal to a far wider public. 

it will have been observed that wc have said nothing about 
prose works written in Gaelic. Original Gaelic prose is con¬ 
spicuous by its absence. The first printed work is the 
translation of Knox’s Liturgy by Bishop Carsewell, ,^tm. 
published in 1567 (reprinted in 1873). Cilvin's (Ate- 
chism is said to have been issued in 1631. The Psalms and 
Shorter (itechism appeared in 1659, while two other psalters 
saw the light before the end of the century, one by Kirke (1684), 
the other issued by the Synod of Argj'll (r^). "rhe language of 
all those publications may, however, be termed Irish. Apart 
from reprints of the catechism and ps^ter, the only other Gaelic 
matter which appeared in print before 1750 were Kirke’s Irish 
version of the Bible in Roman type with a vocabulary (1690), 
and the Vocabulary by Alexander Macdonald (i 74 t)' Mut from 
the middle of the 18th century translations of the works of 
English religious writers streamed from the various presses. 
Alleine, Baxter, Boston, Bunyan, Doddridge and Jonathan 
Edward were all prime favourites, and their works have gone 
through many editions. Apart from a well-meant but wholly 
inadequate version of Schiller’s Tell, the only non-religious work 
which can hp termed literature existing in a Gaelic translation is a 
portion of the Arabian .Nights, though fragments of other classics 
such as Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare have appeued in maga¬ 
zines. The one-sided character of GmUC literature, in addition to 
exercising a baneful influence on Highland character, has in the 
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long run of necessity proved adverse to the vitality of the lan¬ 
guage. The best standard of Gaelic is by common consent the 
language of the Scriptures. James Stewart of Killin’s version of 
the New Testament, published by the Society for Propagating 
Christian Knowledge, was followed by a translation of the Old 
Testament in four parts (1783-1801), the work of John Stewart of 
Loss and John Smith of Campbeltown. The whole Gaelic Bible 
saw the light in 1807. But the revision of 1626 is regarded as 
standard. The translators and revisers had no norm to follow, 
and it is difficult to .say how far they were influenced by Irish tra¬ 
dition. Much in the Gaelic version seems to savour of Irish idiom, 
and it is a pity that some competent scholar such as Henderson 
has not investigated the que.stion. Of original prose works we can 
mention two. The one is a Hislnrv of the Fnrty-fiw. {Eachdraidh 
a Phriomtsa, no liliadhna Thmrlaich), published in 1845 by 
John Mackenzie, the compiler of the Beauties of Gaelic Poetry 
(r 806—1848). A second edition of this book appeared in 1906. 
The other is the more famous Caraid nan Gardheal, by Norman 
Macleod (new edition, i8og). This volume consists mainly of a 
number of dialogues dealing with various departments of High¬ 
land life, which were originally contributed to various magazines 
from 1S29 to 1848. Macleod’s style is racy and elegant, and his 
work is deservedly popular. 

In conclusion we must take notice of the more important 
collections of folklore. Gaelic, like Irish, is extraordinarily 
rich in proverbs. The first collection of Gaelic proverbs was 
published in :78i; by Donald Macintosh. This work was supple¬ 
mented and enlarged in i88r by .Alexander Nicholson, whose 
book contains no fewer than 3900 short sayings. A large 
collection of Gaelic folk-tales was gleaned and published by 
). F. Campbell under the title of Popular Tales of the West 
Highlands (4 vols., F.dinburgh, 1862). Alexander Carmichael 
published a ver.si<in of the Tain Bo Calnge, called Toirioc va 
Tdine, which he collected in .South Uist (Transactions of the 
Gaelic Society of Inverness, ii. 25-42), also the story of Deirdre 
and the sons of Uisneach in prose taken down in Barra 
(ill. xiii. 241-257). Five volumes of popular stories, collected 
by J. G, Campbell, I). Macinnes, J. Macdougall and Lord 
Archibald Campbell, have been published (1889-1895) by Nutt 
under the title Waifs and .Strays of Celtic Tradition. These 
collections contain a good deal of matter pertaining to the old 
heroic cycles. Seven ballads dealing with the Ulster cycle were 
collocted and printed by Hector Maclean under the title Ultonian 
Hero-ballads (Gla.sgow, 1892). Maepher-son gave a fillip to 
collectors of (issianic lore, and a number of MSS. going back to 
his time are deposited in the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh. 
J. F. Campbell spent twelve years searching for variants, and 
his results were published in his Leahhar na Feinne (1872). This 
volume contains 54,000 lines of heroic verse. The Edinburgh 
MSS. were transcribed by Alexander Cameron, and published 
after his death by Alexander Macbain and John Kennedy in his 
Reliquiae Celticae. This work is therefore a complete corpus of 
Gaelic heroic verse. Finally the charms and incantations of the 
Highlands have been collected and published by Alexander 
Carmichael in two sumptuous volumes under the title Carmina 
Gadelica (1900). 

Au'iiioRiTias.—The standard work is Magnus Maclean, The Litera¬ 
ture of the Highlands (London, 1904); see also various chapters in the 
same writer’s Literature of the Celts (London, 1902); L. C. Stirn, Die 
Kultur der Gegenwart, i.xi.t, pp 98-109; Nigel MacNcitI, The Litera¬ 
ture of the Highlanders (Inverness, 189a); J.S. Blackie, The Language 
and Literature of the Scottish Highlands (Edinburgh, 1876); P. T. 
Pattison, Gaelic Bards (1890); L. Macbean, Songs ana Hymns of 
the Scottish Highlands (Edinburgh, 1888); John Mackenzie, Sdr- 
obair nam Bird Gaelach, or The Beauties of Gaelic Poetry (new ed., 
Edinbuigh, 1904); A. Sinclair. An t-Oranaicie (Glasgow, 1879); 
The Booh of Deer, edited for the Spalding Club by Dr Stuart (1869) ; 
Alexander Macbain. Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, 
vols. xi. and xii. ; The Booh of the Dean of Lismore. edited by T. 
Maclauchlan (l86a); Alexander Cameron, Reliquiae Celticae (Inver¬ 
ness, 1892-1894); John Reid, Bihlialheca Scota-CelHca (Glasgow, 
1832) ; Catalogue of the books in the Celtic department, Aberdeen 
University Library (1897); George Henderson, Leabhar nan Gleann 
(Inverness, 1898); D. Mackinnon, “ The Fcrnaig MS." in Transac¬ 
tions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, xi. 311-339; J. S. Smart, 


James Maepherson, An Episode in Literature (London, 1905) ; 
L. C. Stem, " Die O.ssianischen Heldenlieder ’’ in Zetl.schriff ‘fUr 
vergleichende Litteraturgesrhichte (1895), translated by J. L. Robertson 
in Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, xxv. 257- 
325 : G, Dottin, Revue de synthise historique, viii. 79-91 ; M. C. 
Macleod, Modern Gaelic Bards (Stirling, 1908). 

111. Manx- Literature.— The literary remains written in 
the Manx language are much slighter than those of any other 
Celtic dialect. With one small exception nothing pertaining 
to the saga literature of Ireland has been preserved. The little 
we possess naturally falls under two heads—original compositions 
and translations. With regard to the first category we must 
give the place of honour to an Ossianic poem contained in a MS. 
in the British Museum (written in 1789), which relates how 
Orree, Finn’s enemy, was tormented by the women of Finn’s 
household when the latter was away hunting, how he in revenge 
set fire to the house, and how Finn had him tom in pieces by 
wild horses. Most of the existing literature of native origin, 
however, consists of ballads and carols, locally called carvels. 
These used to be sung on Chri.stmas eve in the churches, the 
members of the congregation each bringing a candle. Any one 
who pleased could get up and sing one. These carvels deal 
largely with the end of the world, the judgment-day and the 
horrors of hell. About eighty of them were published under the 
title of Carvalyn Gailckagh (Douglas, 1891). An attempt is being 
made by Yn Ckeshaghl Gailckagh to revive the Oid Voirrey 
(Irish Oidhche Fheile Mhuire), “ the feast of Mar>',’’ as the 
festival used to he called, and gatherings in the old style have 
been held in Peel for the last two or three years. Apart from 
the carvels thereareother ballads in existence, the most important 
of which were printed in vol. xvi. pf,^e Publications of the Manx 
Society. The earliest is an iSlh-eentUTy song of Munannan Mac y 
Lheir, traditionally supposed to ftgve been written in the i6th 
century, and which tells of the conversion of the island by 
St Patrick. Then comes Baase lUiam Dhbne (The Death of 
Brown William), dealing with the death of William Christian, 
who was shot as a traitor in 1662. The Ijest-known Manx song 
is Mylacharane (— Irish Maolchiardn). It is directed against a 
man of this name who was the first to give a dowry to his daughter, 
the custom having previously been for the bridegroom to pay 
money to the father of the bride. Others are Ny Kirree fo 
Sniaghtey (The Sheep under the Snow), a song about the loss 
of the Douglas herring fleet in 1787 (reprinted at Douglas, 1872), 
and Vannin Veg Vten (Dear little Mona). A further ballad 
was taken down by J. Strachan and is published in the Zeiischrift 
fiir celtische Philologie, i. 79. In 1760 Joseph Bridson wrote 
a “ Short Account of the Isle of Man ’’ in Manx (Coontey 
Ghiare jeh Elian Vannin ayns Gailck), which was reprinted in 
vol. XX. of the Publications of the Manx Society. The translated 
literature is almost entirely of a religious character. Jenner 
prints a list of twenty-three volumes in his article referred to 
below, but we can only here mention the most important. The 
first is the translation of the English Prayer-Book by Bishop 
Phillips, 1610 (published by A. W. Moore, Oxford, 1895). The 
Sermons of Bishop Wilson in 3 vols. (1783) are a very rare work, 
highly important for our knowledge of Manx prose, and it is to be 
hoped that Yn Cheshaghl Gailckagh will see their way to reprint it. 
A translation of parts of Milton’s Paradise Lost (Pargys Caillit) 
by Thomas Christian, 1796, is reprinted in vol. xx. of the Publica¬ 
tions of the Manx Society. The later translation of the Church of 
England Prayer-Book was printed in 1765 and again in ifij wnA 
1840. But by far the most important of all is the translation of 
the Bible. The energetic Bishop Wilson managed to get parts 
of the Scriptures translated and the Gospel of St Matthew was 
printed in 1748. Wilson’s successor. Bishop Hildesley, completed 
the work, ami in i775thewholeBibieappearod. The last reprint 
of the Bible appeared in 1819, that of the New Testament in 
i8io(?). Asacurio.sity itmay be mentioned that recently/I esop’s 
FaUes have been translated into the vernacular (Douglas, 1901). 

Authorities. —H. Jenner, " The Manx Language : its Grammar, 
literature and Prescoe State," Tfransactions of the London Philo¬ 
logical Society (1875), pp. 172 fl.; Publications of the Manx Society, 
vols. xvi., XX., xxl.; 1.. C. Stem, Die Kultur d. C^enwart, 1. xi. 1 , pp. 
Ho-n. . (E. C. Q.) 
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IV. Welsh Literature. —The oldest documents consist of 
glosses of the 9th and 10th centuries found in four MSS.—Oxoni- 
ensis prior and posterior, the Cambridge Juvencus 
mss. Martianus Capella. These glosses were published 

by J. Loth in his Vocabulaire vieux-breton (1884), but 
their value is entirely philological. In addition, we possess two 
short verses, written in Irish characters, preserved in the 
Juvencus Manuscript in the University Library at Cambridge 
(printed in Skene’s Four Ancient Books of Wales). This manu¬ 
script is a versification of the Gospels dating from the 9th 
century. The value of these two verses is threefold : they give 
us, in the first place, a specimen of the Welsh language at a time 
when the modern laws of euphony were in a comparatively 
elementary stiige ; secondly, they are of the utmost importance 
to the historian tracing the development of Welsh versification, 
and, in future research, they must he taken into account by the 
historian of modern metres in other languages ; and, thirdly, 
the similarity of their form and diction to other verses, attributed 
to Llywarch Hen, and preserved in a much later orthography, will 
be a serious consideration to the higher critic in Welsh literature. 

All the prose and verse of the succeeding centuries, that is to 
say from the loth to the beginning of the 14th, is preserved in 
“BlMck important manuscripts, written during the latter 

Book of half of the period. The first of these manuscripts is 
Cormur- the BUuk Book of Carmarthen, a small quarto vellum 
then." manuscript of fifty leaves, written in Gothic letters by 
various hands during the reign of Henry II. (published in 
facsimile by Gwenogvryn Evans, Oxford, 1907). 'I'his book 
belonged originally to the priory of Black Canons at Carmarthen, 
from whom it passed to thechurch of St David ; at the suppres¬ 
sion of the monasteries in the reign of Henry VIII. it was pre¬ 
sented by the treasurer of that church to Sir John Price, one of 
the king's commissioners, and from him it passed eventually 
into the hands of Sir Robert Vaughan, the owner of the famous 
Hengwrt collection. It is now among the Peniarth 
Ancirim" Manuscripts, undoubtedly the most valuable collec¬ 
tion of Welsh manuscripts in tho United Kingdom. 
The second manuscript is the Book of Aneirin, a small 
quarto manu.script of nineteen leaves of vellum, written about 
1250. It was at one time in the possession of Sir Thomas 
Phillips of Middlehill, and now belongs to the free 
TMiieo-"* library of the city of Cardiff. The third is the Book 
tin." " of Taliessin, in the Hengwrt and subsequently in the 
Peniarth collection. It is a small quarto manuscript 
containing thirty-eight leaves, written in Gothic letters, about 
the early part of the 14th century. The fourth manuscript, and 
in some respects the most important, is the Red Book 
Bookot Hergest, so called from Hergest Court, one of the 
Horgeot." Seats of the Vaughans. It is a folio volume of 360 
leaves written by different hands between the beginning 
of the 14th and the middle of the 15th century. This manuscript, 
which is the most extensive compilation of the medieval prose 
and verse of Wales, is now in the possession of Jesus College, 
Oxford, and is kept in the Bodleian Library of that university. 
The main body of the poems contained in these four MSS. was 
printed by W. F. Skene with a tentative English version in his 
Four Ancient Books of Wales. 

The other Welsh manuscripts, ranging down from the 15th 
to the 18th century, are far too numerous to notice, and it is 
outside the scope of this article to deal minutely with the original 
sources of the text of Welsh writings. 

We will now oqjy endeavour to sketch the history of Welsh 
literature from these early centuries down to our own times, 
and to show how the Celtic people of Wales have developed a 
literature true to their own genius, and how that literature 
stands to this day both a minister to the culture of the Welsh 
people and a sure indication of it. 

I. Early Latin Writers.—The works now known as those of 
Gildas (9.V.) and Nennius (?.».) are written in Latin ; they throw 
considerable light on the origin of Welsh romantic literature 
and on the history of the earlier poems. Gildas was born at 
Ailclyd, the modern Dumbarton, that part of Britain which is | 


called by Welsh writers V Gogledd, or the North. Several dates 
have been assigned fur his birth and deatli, but he probably 
flourished between 500 and 580, and his book, De Excidio 
Britanniae seems to have been written about 560. This work is 
a sketch of British history under the Romans and in the gfia„ 
period after their withdrawal from the country, and 
includes the period of the wars of the Britons with the Piets, 
Scots and Saxuns.> Mr Skene suggests very reasonably that the 
well-known letter of the Britons to Actius, asking fur Roman aid, 
is misplaced, and that if put in its own place some of the ana¬ 
chronisms of Gildas will disappear. This work, which contains 
some spirited attacks on the leaders of the Britons for their sins, 
is strangely full of contradictions. It seems to be the work of 
some person well versed in the facts of that part of British history, 
to which he had an easy access, but who supplemented them with 
traditional details and with dates which were mere guess-work. 
Mr Skene thinks that the work of Nennius was originally written 
in Welsh in the north and was afterwards tran.slated into Latin. 
To this nucleus was added the genealogies of the Saxon kings 
down to 738. Afterwards some person, called Marc in the Vatican 
manuscript, appended probably about 823 the life of St Germanus 
and the legends of St Patrick, which were subsequently incor¬ 
porated witli the history. Some South Welshman added to the 
oldest manuscript of the history in these countries, about 977, 
a chronicle of events from 444 to 954, in which there are genea¬ 
logies beginning with Owain, son of Hywel Dda, king of South 
Wales. This chronicle, which is not found in other manuscripts, 
has been made the basis of two later chronicles brought down 
to 1286 and 1288 respc*ctively. It is consequently not the work 
of one author. A learned Irishman named Gilla Coemgin, who 
died in 1072, translated it into Irish and added many things 
concerning the Irish and the Piets. The Hislona BriUmum 
is more valuable for the legendary matter which it contains than 
for what may be accepted as history, for it gives us the British 
legends of the colonization of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
exploits of King Arthur and the prophecies of Merlin, which are 
not found elsewhere before the 12th century. The date of the 
book is of the greatest importance to the history of medieval 
romance, and there can be no doubt that it is earlier than the 
Norman Conquest and that the legends themselves arc of British 
origin. 

2. The Epic Period, 700-930. —The higher criticism of the 
early poetry of Wales contained in the four ancient manuscripts 
already mentioned has undergone a good many changes since 
their contents first excited the curiosity of English scholais. In 
turn Welshmen, with more zeal than discretion, have displayed an 
amazing charlatanism in the extraordinary theories which they 
put forth, and Englishmen have shown an utmost meanness in 
belittling what is undoubtedly a most valuable monument of tho 
past. But now the labours of Zeuss and others who have made 
a study of Celtic, philology furnish us with much safer canons 
of criticism than existed in 1849, when even a learned Welshman, 
the late IBomas Stephens, who did more than any one else to 
establish the claims of his country to a real literature, doubted 
the authenticity of a large number of the poems said to have been 
written by Taliessin, Aneirin, Myrddin and Llywarch Hen, who 
are supposed to have lived in the 5th century. A great service 
was done to Welsh literature by the publication of the texts of 
those poems from tlie four ancient manuscripts by W. F. Skene. 
In addition to the text, translations of the poems were furnished 
hy Dr Silvan Evans and the Rev. Robert Williams, but the 
translation, though on the whole a very creditable work, is full 
of mistakts which few men, writing at that time, could have 
avoided. The publication of the text of the Black Book, with 
notes by Dr Gwenogvryn Evans, will be of great service towards 
clearing up the mist which envelops this older literature. 

Most of the poems in these four manuscripts are attributed 
to four poets, Aneirin, Llywarch Hen, Taliessin and Myrddin, 
who are said to have lived and written in Cumbria or Y Gogledd, 
where the actors in the events refeired to also lived. The 
greater part of this region enjoyed substantial independence 
down to the end of the 9th century, with the exception of the 
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interval from 655, when they were subjected to the kingdom of 
Northumbria by Oswy after the defeat of Cadwallawn and Penda, 
to the battle of Dunnichen in 686, when Ecfrid, king of North¬ 
umbria, was defeated. From the 7th to the 9th century Cumbria, 
including under that name all the British territory from the 
Ribble to the Clyde, was the principal theatre of British and 
Saxon conflict. The rise of the dynasty of Maelgwn Gwynedd, 
who, according to Welsh tradition, was a descendant of Cunedda 
Wletlig, one of the Piets of the north, brought Wales into close 
ronnexion with the Cumbrian kingdom, and prepared both North 
and South Wales for the reception of the northern traditions and 
the rise of a true Welsh literature. 

Whether the poets of the north really wrote any of the poems 
which in a modified form have come down to us or not, there 
can be no doubt that a number of lays attributed to them lived 
in popular tradition, and that under the sudden burst of glory 
which the deeds of Cadwallawn called forth and which ended in 
the disastrous defeat of 655, a British literature began to spring 
up, and was nourished by the hopes of a future resurrection 
under his son Cadwaladr, whose death was disbelieved in for 
such a long time. These floating lays and traditions gradually 
gathered into North Wales, brought thither by the nobility and 
the bards who fled before advancing hosts of the victorious 
Saxon kings of the north. The heroes of the north became now 
the heroes of Wales, and the sites of tlie battles they fought 
were identified with places of similar name in Wales and 
ICngland. 

By far the longest and the most famous pioem of this series 
is attributed to Aneurin. This spelling of his name is compara- 
Anturta modem, and in the old manuscripts it is given 

as Aneirin. The later form steems to have been affected 
by the form eurin, “ goldfflii”«nd to dWe the continuation of the 
misspelling to a belief that the poet and Gildas, whose name 
is supi>osed to be the T./atin form of the Old English gylden, 
were one and the same person. This poem, called the Gododin 
(with notes by T. Stephens and published by Prof. Powel for the 
Cymmrodorion Society, London, 1888), is extremely obscure, 
both on account of its vocabulary and its topography and 
allusions. It deals mainly with “ the men who went to Cat- 
traeth,” which is supposed to have been fought between the 
Britons and the Scots under Aedan, king of Dalriada, and the 
pagan Saxons and their British subjects in Drvyr (Deira) and 
Bryneich (Bemicia), and the half-pagan Piets of Guotodin, a 
district corresponding to the northern half of the Lothians along 
the ]''irth of Forth. Critics have attempted with partial success 
to cast some light on its obscurity by supposing that the poem 
as a whole is made up of two parts dealing with two distinct 
battles. This may or may not be, but there is no doubt that 
many of the stanzas of the poem as found in the manuscript 
are not in their proper places, and a critical readjustment of the 
different stanzas and lines would do much towards solving its 
problem. It seems probable, too, that the original nucleus of 
the poem was handed down orally, and recited or sung by the 
bards and minstrels at the courts of different noblemen. It 
thus became the common stock-in-trade of the Welsh rhapsodist, 
and in time the bards, using it as a kind of framework, added to 
it here and there pieces of their own composition formed on the 
original model, especially when the heroes named happiened to 
be the traditional forefathers of their patrons, and occMionally 
introduced the names of new heroes and new places as it suited 
their purpose; and all this seems to have been done in early 
times. Older fragments dealing too with the legendaiy heroes 
of the Welsh were afterwards incorporated with the poem, and 
some of these fragments undoubtedly preserve the orthographical 
and grammatical forms of the 9th century. So that, on the whole, 
it seems as fruitless to look for a definite record of historical 
events in this poem as it would be to do so in the Homeric 
poems, but like them, though it cannot any longer be regarded 
as a correct and definite account of a particular battle or war, 
it still stands to this day the epic of the warriors of its own 
nation. It matters not whether these heroes fought at far 
Cattraeth or on some other forgotten field of disaster ; this song 
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still reflects, as a true national epic, the sad defeats and the brave 
but desperate rallies of the early Welsh. Like the music of the 
Welsh, its dominant note is that of sadness, expressing the 
exultation of battle and the very joy of life in minor notes. To 
a great extent Welsh poets are to this day true and faithful 
disciples of this early master. 

Many of the poems attributed to Taliessin are undoubtedly 
late. Indeed, both Taliessin and Myrddin,’ the one as 
the mythological chief of all Welsh bards and the other " *** 
as a great magician, seem pre-eminently .suited to attract a great 
deal of later Welsh poetry under their aegis; but the older 
poems attributed to them are worthy of any literature. Some¬ 
times, as in the verses attributed to Llywarch Hen beginning 
Stafell Cynddylan, an early specimen of poetic grief over departed 
glory, we find that gentle elegiac note which is so common in 
early English poetrj'. In the Talicssinic poems, the Battle of 
Argoed Uioyimin and others, we have that boldness of portraiture 
which is found in the Gododin, whilst in many a noble line we 
seem to hear again the ravens screaming shrilly over their 
sword-feasts, and the strong strokes of the advancing warriors. 

It was but natural that all the pseudo-prophetic poems, 
written of course after the events which they foretold, should be 
attributed to the chief among seers, Myrddin, or, as ^ 
his name is written in English, Merlin ; so that all the * 
poems accredited to him, with the exception perhaps of the 
Avallenau, were not written before the 12th century. 

In most of the poems attributed to Llywarch Hen and in 
so.Ttie of the Myrddin poems, the verses begin with the same line, 
which, though it has no direct reference to the subject of the 
poem itself, is used as a refrain or catch-word, exactly like the 
refrains employed by Mr Swinburne and others in their liallads. 
These lines generally refer to some natural object or objects, as, 
for instance, “ the snow of the mountain ” or “ bright are the tops 
of the broom.” 

The first period, then, of Welsh literature lies between 700 and 
950. It is in most respects the epic period, the period in which 
poets wrote of great men and their deeds, the legendary and the 
hLstoric heroes of the Cymiy, men like Urien Rheged, and heroes 
like Hyveidd Hir. Even in the next period the epic note had 
not quite died out. 

3. The Prose Romances and the Poet Princes, itoo-tsgo .—^It 
will be seen that there is a considerable gap between tie first 
and second period of Welsh literature. It must not be supposed, 
however, that nothing was composed or written during these 
years. Indeed, it may well be that some of the poetry attributed 
to the minor bards of the last period was composed between 900 
and 1100, and that some other poetry too was written and lost. 
But there are abundant reasons for believing that Welsh poetry 
was at a very low ebb during those years. The progress of Wales 
as a political unit had suffered a .check after the battle of Chester 
in 613. The effects of this defeat were not immediate, as the 
Welsh had still enough of their characteristic hopefulness to 
expect ultimate victory ; we therefore have reasons for believing 
that the Gododin series of poems were still used—or 
perhaps used then for the first time—to spur on “ the opJerfiit 
hawks of war ” to greater efforts. Gradually, however, mrlm. 
the Angles, hemming them in on all sides from the 
Qyde to the Severn, began to press nearer and nearer ; the Welsh 
at last seem to have lost heart, and no one any longer “ had the 
desire of song.” Content with their old epics and their older 
myths, which owe perhaps to these years a darker and more 
sombre tinge, they allowed their song to be hushed. The great 
lords had hardly chosen their final abodes; the smaller lords 
had all been killed in war and their places taken now by one, 
now by another, so that the warrior prince himself had not the 
lebure, and hardly the inspiration necesrary, for song, and the 
bards found but scanty patronage among such a diminished and 
poverty-stricken nobility. The only order that seemed to prosper 
was that of the monks, and we owe them our gratitude for 

> It is indeed probable that Myrddin is a purely fictitious character, 
whose name has been made up from Caer F3nadm (sMaridunum), 
which was certainly not a personal name. 
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preserving the ancient writings and the ancient traditions ; but 
they were simply copyists, though they had undoubtedly some 
hand in giving the Gododin its final form and in setting in its 
finivenient framework the names of the forefathers of their 
aristocratic abbots. 

In the year 1044 Gruffydd ab Llewelyn conquered Hywel ab 
Kdwin and became king of Wales. By means of his diplomacy 
and his arms he succeeded in stemming the tide of Saxon im 
vasion that was threatening to overflow even the little remnant 
of land that was left to the Welsh, and his strong rule gave the 
Welsh mu.se another opportunity. Gruffydd, however, died in 
1063, and was eventually succeeded in 1073 by Trahaem in 
North Wales, and Rhys ah Owen in South Wales. The rule of 
these two princes was destined to be the last period of literary 
inertness in the long interval following the confinement of Wales 
to her inaccessible highlands. 

During these years a man was hiding in Ireland, called 
Gruffydd ab Cynan, a scion of the old branch of Welsh kings. 
In Brittany, too, Rhys ab Tewdwr, a claimant to the throne of 
South Wales, had sought the protection of hLs Breton kinsmen. 
In 1073 Rhys ab Tewdwr obtained the throne of Rhys ab Owen, 
and, after many years of hard fighting, Gruffydd ab Cynan, 
with the help of Rhys ab Tewdwr, defeated Trahaem at the 
battle of Myrydd Cam in 1081. On the accession of these two 
powerful princes the whole country broke forth into songs of 
praise and jubilation, and the long night was at an end. 

It is important to remember that both Gruffydd and Rhys hiid 
a direct personal influence on the literary revival of their times. 
Gruffydd ab Cynan while in exile had seen how the Irish Oenach 
was held, and had seen prizes given for poetry and song. We 
have it on the authority of Welsh writers that he reorganized 
the bards and improved the music, and in many other ways gave 
a great and beneficial impulse to Welsh literature. He may 
have brought over some of the laler Irish legends which have 
had such a powerful effect on the literature of Wales. 

Rhys ab Tewdwr, too, brought with him from Brittany an 
enthusiasm for the old Celtic talcs, and perhaps some of the 
tales themselves which had been by that time forgotten in 
Wales, tales of the Round Table, and Arthur “ tx^irt with 
British and Armoric knights,” of knightly deeds and magical 
metamorphoses, which were destined to influence profoundly 
all the literatures of the West. We find, therefore, in this period 
that poetry flourished mostly in the North under Gruffydd ab 
Cynan, and prose in the south under Rhys ab Tewdwr, where 
the new enthusiasm for the old Welsh legends resulted in the 
History of Britain of Geoffrey of Monmouth, which 
is an expansion of the books attributed to Gildas and 
mautb' Nennius. It was written in Latin sometime before 
1147, and is dedicated to Robert, earl of Gloucester, 
the grandson Rhys ab Tewdwr. In the introductory epistle, 
Geoflfrey states that Walter, archdeacon of O-xford, had given him 
a very ancient book in the British tongue, giving an account 
of the kings of Britain from Brutus to Cadwalai-, and that he had 
translated it into Latin at the archdeacon's request. The book, 
however, is a compilation and not a translation, but the mateiiols 
were probably drawn from British sources. In this history 
Geoffrey asserts that the deeds of Arthur “ were commonly 
related in a pleasing manner.” He was perhaps originally brut 
the hero of some popular ballad, or of a forgotten stanza of the 
Gododin, and the importance of hki name in the literature of 
the world seems to be due to an accident. We cannot, however, 
in tWs article consider the Arthurian Legend {9.0.) as a whole ; 
we must he content with dealing with the most important of the 
romantic tales which are contained in the Red Book of Hergesi. 
They may be divided into four classes :— 

(i.) The Mabinogi proper, containing (i) Pwyll, prince of 
Dyvet; (2) Bratrmen, daughter of Llyr; (3) Manawyddan, son 
of Llyr ; (4) Math, son of Mathonwy. 

(ii.) Old British tales referring to Roman times, viz. (i) 
Iludd and Uevdys ; (a) The Dream of Macsen Wledic. 

(iii.) British Ar^wian tales, viz. (1) KiUtwch and Olwen-, 
(2) The Dream of Rhonalwy. 


(iv.) Later tales of chivalry, viz. (r) The Lady of the Fountain; 
(3) Reredur, son of Evrawc-, (3) Geraint, son of Eririn. 

The group of four romances in the first class forms a cycle 
of legends and is called in the manuscript Pedeir Keinc y Mabinogi 
—the Four Brandies of the Mabinogi; so it is only 
these four tales that can, strictly speaking, he called 
Mabinogion. In Jhese stories we have the relics of 
the ancient Irish mythology of the Tuatha Di Danann, some¬ 
times mixed with later myths. The Caer Sidi, where neither 
disease nor old age affects any one, is the Sid of Irish mythology, 
the residence of the gods of the Acs Side. It is called in one of 
the old poems the prison of Gweir, who no doubt represents 
Gaiar, son of Manandan MacLir, the Atropos who cut the thread 
of life of Irish mythology. llyr is the Irish sea-god Lir, and 
was called Llyr Ilediaith, or the half-tongued, implying that he 
spoke a language only partially intdligible to the ptiople of the 
country. Bran, the son of Llyr, is the Iri.sh Bran MacAllait, 
Allait being one of the names of Lir. Manmeyddan is dearly 
the Mananddn or ManannAn MacLir of Irish mythology. These 
tales contain other characters which may not have been borrowed 
from Irish mythology but which are common to both mytho¬ 
logies ; for example, Rhiannon, the wife of Pwyll who possessed 
marvellous birds which hold warriors spell-bound for eighty 
years by their singing, comes from Aiinwn, or the unseen world, 
and her son Bryderi gives her, on the death of Pwyll, as a wife 
to Manawyddan. 

Of tlic second class the first story relates to Lludd, son of Heli 
the Great, son of Manogan, who became king after his father's 
death, while his brother Llevdys becomes king of France and 
shows his brother how to get rid of the three plagues which 
devastated Britain first, a strange race, the Coranians, whose 
knowledge was so great that they heard everything no matter 
how low soever it might be spoken ; second, a shriek which came 
into every house on May eve, caused by the figliting of two 
dr^ons; and tliird, a great giant who carried off all the pro¬ 
visions of the king's palace every day. The second tale relate.? 
how Maxen, emperor of Rome, has a dream wbule hunting, 
in which he imagines tliat he visits Britain, and in Caer Seiiit 
or Qtmun'on sees a beautiful damsel, Helen, whom he ultimately 
finds and marries. Both talcs are British in origin and are 
founded on traditions referring to Roman times. 

The most important of these tales are undoubtedly those 
contained in the first class, and the story of Kilkwek and Olwen. 
The form in which they are found in the Red Book of Hergest is, 
as we have already said, comparatively speaking, modern. But 
it is apparent to any one reading these tales that the writers or 
compilers, as Matthew Arnold has suggested, arc “ pillaging an 
antiquity, the secret of which they do not fuUy |jossess.” The 
foundations of the tales are the old Celtic traditions of the gods 
and rite older heroes, and they clearly show Goidelic influence 
both in the persons they introduce and in their incidents. The 
tales would at first exist only in oral tradition, and after the 
advent of Christianity the characters they contain lost their title 
of divinity and became simply heroes—warriors and magicians. 
In time the monks began to write these ancient traditions, 
embellishing them and suppressing no doubt what they con¬ 
sidered to be most objectionable. These then are the tales which 
we now possess—the traditional doings of the old heroes as set in 
order by Christian writers. 

The changes which these later copyists wrought in the sub¬ 
stance of the tales fall into two main divisions. In the first place, 
they attempted to find some connexion between tales or cycles of 
tales which originally had no connexion whatever, and were 
therefore forced to invent new incidents or to introduce other 
incidents from the outside in order to establish this connexion ; 
and secondly, as in the case uf the Gododin, the tales were twisted 
and altered to support references to and explanations of names 
known to the writer. So wc find in the tale of Math vab Malhonwy 
the incident of the pigs is expanded to explain some place- 
names which the writer knew. It js this also that gives a local 
interest to the tales ; for instance, Dyvet, the land of PwyU, has 
come to be legaided as the home of Hud a Uedrith, of magic and 
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enchantment. Some places in North Wales, especially in flie 
vicinity of Carnarvon, seem to be well known to the writets, and, 
therefore, to have associated with them to all time the glamour 
of the Mabinogion. 

Besides the schola.stic efiorte of the monks, which in course of 
time so greatly changed those old legends, there was another class 
of men who had no little influence on the form and matter of 
Welsh, and consequently of European, romance. These were the 
Welsh jongleurs—the professional story-tellers, against whom the 
l>ard.s proper nursed a deadly hatred because, pre.sumabiy, their 
tales drew larger audiences and won greater rewards than the 
iiitMau of the poets. There is little doubt tliat this order existed 
in Wales at a very early period, being quite a natural evolution 
of the older poet who sang in comparatively free metres of the 
deeds of the great dead. It is these men who invented the term 
Mabinop, which is supposed to mean a “ tale for young people ” ; 
blit whatever the word may mean, the fact that they were the 
stock-in-trade of the profe.ssionaI story-teller will explain a good 
many of their structural peculiarities. 

Thus there existed two distinct classes of tales, though it is to 
be supposed that the subject matter of both was more or less 
common ; there arc, in the first place, the “ four branches ” and 
the tales of the second dass, and, secondly, tales like those of the 
third class. With the exception of the Irish influence, which we 
have already referred to, and some later additions from early 
continental romance in the third class, we may take it that these 
three classes are of purely British origin. The pedair cainc are 
llic old tales which were first committed to writing at an early 
lieriod before the influence of the Armoric Arthur began to be 
felt, that is to say, about the beginning of the reign of Rhys ab 
Tcwdwr in 1073. 'J’he other tales, that is those we have put in 
the third class, remained for a much longer time unwritten and 
were not set in writing before the early Arthur of Armoric and 
British romance had been evolved. This will account for the 
fact that Arthur is not mentioned in the first class of talcs, and 
iliat in the third class he is simply a British Arthur. The third 
class is, therefore, in a sense later than the first and second, but its 
materials are as old as the oldest of tlte Mabinogion proper, and 
they show the influence of Irish mythology to the same extent. 
In the first class Irish names like Penardtm, which have not been 
assimilated, show conclusively that the tale is a written one, 
while the eloquence of the descriptions in Kilkwch ac Obeen seem 
It) point to the fact that it was up to a late period a spoken tale. 
Other such tales there were once, but they have now been lost. 

The romances of the fourth class do not claim much notice. 
They arc mostly imitations or translations of Norman h'rench 
originals, and they belong to the history of European chivalry 
rather than to the history of Welsh literature. 

As literature the Mabinogion may raiik among the world's 
classics. We cannot here point out their beauties, but it will be 
Mifiicient to notice that the unknown writer who gave them their 
final form wa* a true artist in every sense of file word. In 
Sranwen verch Lyr, for instance, the whole setting of the story is 
that of a great tragedy, a tragedy neither Hellenic nor Sh^e- 
spearean, but the strong and ruthless tragedy of the Celts,—the 
tragedy of nature among unnatural surroundings, the tragedy 
which in our times Mr Thomas Hardy has so successfully 
developed. In this tale, Branwen is introduced as the sister of 
Alanawyddan, the king of all Britain, and as the “ fairest maid 
in the world.” But as the tragedy deepens we read how this 
Woman, dowered with beauty and goodness and nobility of 
lineage, is simply used as a pawn in a political game, and the full 
force of the tragedy falls on her own undeserving head. She is 
subjected to all kinds of indignities in her husband’s court in 
Ireland, but throughout all her severe trials she preserves the 
culd and detached haughtiness which characterizes the full- 
bosomed heroines of the northern sagas ; and, in the end, when 
her brother has delivered her and punished the Irish, and when 
she has safely reached the shores of her own Mon, she raises her 
eyes and beholds the two islands, Britain and Ireland. “'Ah God!’ 
•said sliE, ‘ is it well that two islands have been made desolate for 
my sake?’ And she gave a deep groan and died.” So was her 


tragedy consummated, and the writer, with a superb trkgic 
touch, mentions the very shape of the ^ve in which they left 
her on tiie bank of the il^w in M^n. 

One of the earliest poets of this period whose productions we 
can lie certain of is Meilir, hard of Trahaern, whom Gruffydd ab 
Cynan defeated at the battle of Cam, and afterwards of the 
conqueror Gruffydd himself. His best piece is the Death-bed of 
the Bard, a semi-religious poem which is distinguished by the 
structure of the verse, poetic feeling and religious thought. 
Meilir was the head fA a.family of bards ; his son was Gwalchmai, 
one of the liest Welsh poets ; the latter had two sons, Einion and' 
Meilir, some of whose poetry has reached us. In Garhoffedd 
Gtoalehmai, Gwalchmai’s Delight, there is an appreciation of the 
charms of nature, medieval parallels to which are only to be found 
in Ireland. His Anoyrain i (hoain is an ode of considerable 
lieauty and full of vigour in praise of Owain Gw)'nedd, king of 
North Wales, on account of his victory of Tal y Moclvre, part of 
which has been translated by Gray under the name of “ The 
Triumphs of Owen.” Kynddelw, who lived in the second lialf of 
the 12th century, was a contemporary of Gwalchmai, and wrote 
on a great number of subjects including reUgious ones ; indeed 
some of his eulogies have a kind of religious prelude. He had a 
command of words and much skill in versification, but he is 
pleona-stic and fond of complicated metres and of ending his lines 
with the same syllable. 

Among the other poets of the second half of the 12th century 
may be mentioned Owain Kyveiliog and Howel ab Owain 
Gwynedd. The first named was prince of Powys, and was 
distinguished also as a soldier. The Ilirlas, or drinking-horn, is 
a long poem where the prince represents himself as carousing 
in his hall after a fight; bidding his cup-bearer fill his great 
drinking-hom, he orders him to present it in turn to each of the 
assembled warriors. As the horn passes from hand to hand he 
eulogizes each in a verse beginning Diwallaw di venestr, “ Fill, 
cup-bearer.” Having thus praised the deeds of two warriors, 
Tudyr and Moreiddig, he turns round to challenge them, but 
suddenly recollecting that they had fallen in the fray, and 
listening, as it were, to their dying groans, he bursts into a 
broken lamentation for their loss. 'The second was also a 
prince ; he was the eldest of the many sons of Owain Gwynedd, 
and ruled for two years after his father until he fell in a battle 
between himself and his step-brother Dafydd. He was a young 
man of conspicuous merit, and one of the most cliorming poets 
of Wales, his poems being especially free frmn the conceits, 
trivial comnwnplaces, smd complicated metres of the professional 
bards, while full of amy humour, a love of nature and a delicate 
appreciation of woimn. The Welsh poets went on circuit like 
their Irish brethren, staying in each place according as hospitality 
was extended to them. When departing, a bard was expected 
to leave a sample of his versification behind him. In this way 
many manuscripts came to he written, as we find them in different 
bands. Llywarch ab Llywelyn has left us one of those departing 
eulogies addressed to Rhys Gryg, prince of South Wales, which 
affords a favourable specimen of his style. 

The following are a few of the poets of the 13th century 
whose poems are still extant. Davydd Benvras was the authoc 
of a poem in praise of Llywelyn ab lorwerth; his 
works, though not so verbose or trite as bardic poems 
of this class usually are, do not rise much above the 5^*^ 
bardic level, and are full of alliteration. Etidir Sais 
was, as his name implies, able to .speak the English language, 
and wrote chiefly religious poetry. Einiawn ab Gwgawn is the 
author of an extant address to Dywelyn ab lorwerth of con¬ 
siderable merit. Phylip Brydydd, or Phalip the poet, was house¬ 
hold bard to Rhys Gryg (Rhys the hoarse), lord of ^uth WaliSE. 
One of his pieces, an apology to Rhys Gryg, is a striking eMimple 
of the fulsome epithets a household bard was expected to bestow 
upon his patron, and of the privil^d domesticity in which the 
bards lived, which, as in Ireland, must have been fatal to genius. 
Prydydd Bychan, the Little Poet, wag a South Wales bard 
whose extant work consists of short poems all addressed to his 
own princes. The chief feature of his Englynton is die use of a 
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kind of assonance in which in some cases the final vowels agreed 
alternately in each quatrain, and in others each line ended in a 
different vowel, in both cases with alliteration and consonance 
of final consonants or full rhyme. Llygad Gwr is known by an 
ode in five parts to Llywelyn ab Gruffydd, written about the 
year 1270, which is a good type of the conventional flattery of a 
family bard. Howel Voel, who was of Irish extraction, 
possessed some poetical merit; his remonstrance to Llywelyn 
against the imprisonment of his brother Owain is a pleasing 
variety upon the conventional eulogy. It has many lines 
beginning with the same word, «.g. gwr, man. The poems of 
Bleddyn Vardd, or Bleddyn the Bard, which have come down 
to us are all short eulogies and elegies. One of the latter on 
Llywelyn ab Gruffydd is a good example of the elaborate and 
artificial nature of Welsh versification. 

The most illustrious name among the poets of'this century is 
Gruffydd ab yr Ynad Coch, “ Gruffydd, son of the Red Justice,” 
who wrote many religious poems of great merit. His greatest 
work, however, is the elegy to Llywelyn ab Gruffydd, the last 
prince of Wales. It is easily first among all the elegies written 
m the Welsh language. We do not find in it tliat artificial grief 
which is too evident in the Mammadau of the Welsh poets ; it 
re-echoes an intense personal grief, and throughout the whole 
piece the poet feels that he stands at the end of all things,—the 
end of his own ideals, the extinction of all Cymric hopes. So 
poignant is his grief, and in .so universal a manner does the 
catastrophe of Llywelyn’s death present itsedf to him, that he 
imagines that all the natural features of the Welsh fatherland 
know that the last great Welshman is dead ; the winds howl 
over the mountains, the rain-clouds gather thick, the waves r^e 
with grief against the Welsh coasts, and far away on the hills 
the giant oak-trees beat against each other in the fury of their 
passion. Sadly, in this manner, closes the second period of 
Welsh literature. 

4. The Golden Age of the Cywydd, 1340-144.0 ,—J ust as, after 
the loss of the North, tlie Welsh muse was hushed, so after the 
final subjugation of Wales in 1282, hardly a note was heard for 
many a long year. The ancient patrons of literature were dead, 
and the country had not yet settled down to the steady rule of 
England. Indeed, the conquest of Wales effectively put an end 
to the older Welsh poetry of that type which we noticed in the 
last period. These older bards were without exception subjects 
of the princes of North Wales, where the old heroic poetry was 
still popular, and when the power of these princes came to an 
end the old poetry too ceased. When the Welsh muse emerges 
again from the darkness of this interval sIm is no longer of the 
North; the new poets are drawn from tne Welshmen of the 
South, a land which had practically ceased to be a part of an 
independent Wides shortly after the Norman conquest of 
England. We find, too, that the poetry which poured forth 
from the Welsh bards of the south is of an altogether different 
type ] it is modern in all its essentials, in diction, in language, 
and, comparatively speaking, in sentiment. Indeed, there is an 
infinitely greater difcrence between Dafydd ab Gwilym and 
Gruffydd ab yr Ynad Coch than there is between him and any 
poet writing in the alliterative metrtis in the 19th century. So 
that we must suppose that at the time when the poets of North 
Wales still sang of war and mead-drinking in a style and diction 
that was an inheritance from the times of the Gododin, the poets 
of the South, unharassed by wars, were developing a new poetry 
of their own, a poetry that had relinquished for e\’er the Old 
Welsh models and was at last in line with the great poetical 
movements of Europe. And, judging from the fact that the 
earliest of these poets whose works arc accessible to us are in the 
full zenith of their poetical development, we must believe that 
their work is the consummation of a period, that is to say, that 
they must have had a long line of predecessors whose works 
were lost during the period intervening between the loss of Welsh 
independence and the rise of Dafydd ab Gwilym. These men 
wrote, as we have already said, in South Wales, a country which 
was then under the rule of the Norman lords, who, with the lapse 
of years and the rise of new systems, were fast becoming Welsh. 


It is no wonder, then, that the poets who wrote under their 
patronage should show unmistakable traces of Norman influence. 
Most of the barons still spoke French, and it was only natural 
that they should be well versed in French poetry. The poets 
followed the lead of their patrons, and tlieir work was modelled 
to a very great extent on French and Provencal poetry. Nor 
does this account altogether for the wonderful similarity between 
Welsh cywyddau and other poems of this period and the French 
lays ; we must remember that the Welsh poets lived under 
conditions similar to those under which the troubadours and the 
trouv^res lived, and it was natural that the same environments 
should produce the same kind of work. The Provencal alba and 
the French aube, the serenade and other forms, became well 
known in South Wales and were of course read by the Welsh 
poets. We find continual references in the poets to “ books of 
love ” under the name of Uyfr Ofydd, or the " book of Ovid,” 
and a reference in one of Dafydd ab Gwilym’s poems shows con¬ 
clusively that one particular llyfr Ofydd was a work of the I'Vench 
poet Chresticn de Troyes. Indeed, one of the commonest names 
among the poets of this period—the Uatai} or love-messenger— 
may be a Romance word borrowed through the Norman-French 
front the Italian Galeotto, originally the name of the book of the 
loves of Galahaad, but afterwards the ordinary word for a go- 
between. This book of Galeotto, by the way, was the book 
which taught Paolo and Francesca da Rimini, in Dante’s Dwiiia 
Commedia, the tragic secret of love. 

Another movement also was favourable to the rise of the new 
Welsh poetry. The iron hand of the church, which had been 
the censor of poetry for so many centuries, was slowly relaxing 
its grasp, and the men who a few years before would have sung 
religious hymns to the Virgin, now laid their tributes at the feet 
of divine womanhood as they saw it in the Welsh maidens anil 
matrons living among them. The pale queen of heaven no longer 
held hearts captive ; they had transferred their allegiance to the 
“ brow that was as the snow of yesternight,” and “ the cheeks 
that were like the passion-flower.” The lolo MSS. assert that 
some time between January 1327 and November 1330 there were 
held, under the patronage of Ivor Hael, Dafydd ab Gwilym’s 
patron, and others, the three Eisieddfodau Daiteni, or the 
liisteddfods of the Re\’ival of the Muse, to reorganize the bards, 
and to set in order all matters pertaining to Welsh poetry. Tire 
most important bards who are reportefl as present at some or all 
of these meetings were Dafydd ab Gwilym, Sion Cent, Rhys 
Goch of Eryri, and lolo Goch. It is now, however, generally 
agreed that this account is a fabrication and that the date of 
all the poets is later. 

Dafydd ab Gwilym is certainly the most distinguished of all 
the Welsh poets, and were it not for the absolute, impossibility 
of adequately translating his cywyddau he would rank aaab 
amongst the greatest poets of medieval times. By a.„uy„, 
far the greater piart of his poetry is written in the 
metre called cywydd, with heptasyllabic lines rhyming in couplets. 
It was he who imparted so much lustre to this metre that it 
became the vehicle of all the most important poetry from hk 
time to the 19th century, and he is generally referred to by his 
contemporaries as the special poet of the cywydd —Dafydd 
gyivydd gwin, ** Dafydd of the wine-sweet cywydd.” Most of his 
poems deal with love in the spirit of the medieval writers of 
France and of Provence, but with this vciy important diflcrcncc, 
that the French writers must base their reputation on their 
treatment of love as a theme, whereas Dafydd’s claim to fame is 
based on his treatment of nature and of out-door life. In many 
cases, indeed, love is only a conventional peg whereon he may 
hang his observations on nature, and Welsh literature may 
claim the distinction of having had its Wordsworth in the 14th 
century. His treatment of nature is not merely realistic and 
objective, it has a certain quaint and elusive symbolism and a 
subjectiveness which come as a revelation to those who are 
acquainted with the medieval poetry of other nations. Many 

’ Another derivation of this word is from Had, " profit '' + hai, a 
suffix denoting the agent. Others derive it from or connect it with 
the Irish slad-. 
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of the poems attributed to him are undoubtedly the work of 
later hands, but even after making all possible deductions, 
there is still an infinite variety among what remains, ranging 
us his poems do from a sturdy denunciation of monkish fraudu- 
lence to the must delicate and pathetic recollections of departed 
joys. Ho has, besides, considerable importance as a teacher, as 
when, for instance, he invites the nun “ to leave her watercress 
and paternosters of Romish monks,’’ and to come with him 
“ to the cathedral of the birch to listen to the cuckoo’s sermons,” 
for, “ were it not an equally worthy deed to save his (Dafydd’s) 
soul in the birch-grove as to do so by following the ritual of Rome 
and St James of Coifipostella ” ? Even in his old age, when he 
is beginning to repent of his rash and merry youth, nature has 
not deserted him,—the very tree under which in the old days 
he used to meet his sweetheart has become bent and withered 
in sympathy with him. Though Dafydd yields not the palm 
to any poet of his class throughout the world, and though his 
influence is still a potent factor in the literature of Wales, we are 
certain of hardly a single fact about his life. He flourished 
between 1340 and 1300. His works were published in London 
in 1789. This edition was reprinted hy Kfoulkes of Liverpool 
in 1870. Sec L. C. Stem, Zeitschr, /. celt. PMl. vol. vii. 

Sion Cent was chaplain to the Scudamores of Kentchurch in 
Herefordshire, and though, therefore, in orders, was a most 
bitter opponent of the pretentious and the evil life of the monks 
of his time. All his writings show signs of the influence of the 
moralists of the middle ages, and treat of religious or of moral 
subjects. His poetry is strong and au.stere, interfused here and 
there with the most biting satire. He died about 1400. Like 
many of his contemporaries, Dunbar, Villon, Mcnot and Manrique, 
his dominant note is that of sadness and regret. 

Rhys Goch Eryri had a sprightly muse which deals with 
fanciful subjects. His themes are often similar to those of 
Dafydd ab Cwilym, but whereas the subject of Dafydd’s muse 
was nature and his treatment universal, Rhys Goch’s arc 
simply natural objects which he treats in a vigorous but narrow 
and cold manner. 

lolo Goch, that is, lorwerth the Red, deserves a special 
mention as the poet who voiced the aspirations of a new Wales 
when Owen Glyndwr began to rise into power, and it is to one 
of his poems that we owe a most minute description of Sycharth, 
Owen Glyndwr’s home. His poetry is slightly more archaic in 
diction than that of his contemporaries, as his subject—war and 
the glory of Welsh heroes—belonged more properly to the age 
before his own. In one very striking cywydd composed after 
Glyndwr’s downfall, he calls upon this hero to come again and 
claim his own, and addresses himself fancifully to all the countries 
of the world where his hero may be in hiding. He died after 
1405, and, if the dates generally given for his birth be even 
approximately correct, he must have lived to a prodigious age 
(cf. Gweithiau Mo Goch, by Charles Ashton, London, 1896). 

Rhys Goch ap Rhiccert claims to be named with Dafydd ab 
Gwilym as a writer of lyrics in praise of beautiful women. He 
has one advantage, however, over his more famous contemporary 
in the variety of his metres. The musical lilt and the delicate 
workman.ship of his poems, with their recurring refrain, give him 
a unique position among his medieval contemporaries as the 
first purely lyrical poet. His fioreai is probably a little later 
than that of Dafydd ab Gwilym, for we must not be misled by 
the late orthography of his poems. 

Dafydd Nanmor is chiefly famous for two exquisite eywyddau, 
Cvivydd Marwnad Merck, or Elegy of a Maiden, and Cywydd t 
tvalU Wo, or Cywydd to Llio’s Hair. In both these ^ms he 
shows elegance rather than depth, and a fancy as bold ^ that 
of his great master Dafydd. In the first of these eywyddau his 
grief is so great that he wishes that he were but shroud 
around his dead sweetheart, and, in the second, Uio Rhydderch s 
golden hair over her white brow is compared to the refulgence of 
lightning over the fine snow. He is supposed to be a y ounger 
contemporary of Rhys Goch Eryri, but there are many facts to 
warrant a supposition that he lived much later, even as late 
as 1490. 
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Llywelyn Goch ap Meurig Hen deserves to be mentioned ^ the 
author of the famous Marwnad IJftuu Llwyd, an elegy which is 
far more convincing in its sincerity than Dafydd Nanmor’s 
cywydd. Few of his compositions are extant, but the one 
already mentioned is sufficient to place him in the first rank of 
the poets of the period. He lived approximately from 1330 
to 1390. 

The other poets of this period who deserve some mention 
are Dafydd Ddu o Hiraddug, who wrote poems on religious 
subjects, and who is supposed to have translated part of the 
Officium Heaiae Mariae into Welsh ; Gruffydd Grug, between 
whom and Dafydd ab Gwilym a most fierce poetic quarrel raged, 
but who is the author of a beautiful elegy on his opponent; 
Gruffydd Llwyd ab Dafydd, who was the poet of Owen Glyndwr, 
and whose cywydd in praise of his patron is one of the best of 
that type; Hywel Swrdwal and Gwilym ab leuan Hen. 

5. The Silver Age of the Cywydd, 1440-15.to. —The insurrection 
of Owen Glyndwr, though originally the result of a private 
quarrel, was the general revolt of a nation against the con¬ 
querors whom it hated, and the F.nglish king knew well enough 
that the discontent with his rule was fanned by the older and 
more national Welsh institutions, and _by none more than by 
the system of wandering bards. The condftions which had given 
rise to this system were fast dying out, but the noblemen, who 
fortunately were still inten.sely Welsh, were loth to give up their 
family bards, and the bards themselves, never a too industrious 
class, were too glad of their freedom and easy life to turn to more 
profitable work. We find, therefore, that a law was passed in 
1403, the fourth year of Henry IV.’s reign, prohibiting bards 
“ and other vagrants ” from exercising their profes.sion in 
Gwynedd or North Wales. This law, however, like its pre¬ 
decessor in the reign of Edward L, failed utterly in its purpose. 
By prohibiting the Welsh noblemen from giving their patronage 
to the bards, and, therefore, from distinguishing between the real 
bards and iJie mendicant rhymesters, this law took away the 
only safeguard against the latter class, with the result that by 
about 1450 they had become a pest to the country. About 
that time there flourished a poet called Llawdden, who, noticing 
the very unsatisfactory state of poetry in Wales, induced his 
kinsman, Gruffydd ab Nicolas, a nobleman living in Y Dre- 
nrwydd (Newtown), to petition Heruy VI. for permission to hold 
an eisteddfod similar in purpose to the three Eisteddfodau 
Dadeni of the last period. This famous eisteddfod 
was held at Caerfyrddin (Carmarthen) in 1451, and 
shortly before the actual eisteddfod was held a 
“ statute ” was d|»wn up under the direction of Llawdden, 
regulating the dilmrent orders of Irards and musicians and setting 
in order the cynghaneddion a mesurau, the different kinds of 
alliterative verse to be presented to the assembled bards at the 
meeting. Among those present at that eisteddfod the most 
distinguished was Dafydd ab Edmwnd, who then made famous 
the dictum that the purpose of an eisteddfod was “ to bring to 
mind the past, to consider the present, and to deliberate about the 
future.” He, therefore, proposed emendations in “the rules of 
Welsh verse,” making them more strict, so as to keep the un¬ 
learned rhymesters from the privileged bardic class. This 
measure h^ a most important effect on Welsh literature. It 
effectively put an end to the charming spontaneity which 
distinguishes the poetry of Dafydd ab Gwilym and his con¬ 
temporaries, and by introducing an arbitrary set of rules 
gave an artificial tone to almost all the poetry of the next two 
hundred years. It had, indeed, exactly the same retarding effect 
on Welsh poetry as the Unities had on the French dnhna. So 
that, whereas the poems of Dafydd ab Gwilym, though written 
in the difficult alliterative metres, are nearly all light and have 
a sweet lyrical re-echo, the poetry of Dafydd ab Edmwnd and 
hjj! successors is often heavy and nearly always artificial. After 
making, however, all these deductions, it is a debatable point 
whether the hard and fast rules which now regulated Welsh 
poetry did not eventually justify their existence. They have 
helped, by inciting to carefulness, to keep the idiom and the 
lan^age pure and undefiled, and to this day style in Welsh 
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poetry is not necessarily a Striving aftet the uncommon as it 
too often is in English. 

There are some poets included in this period who belong more 
properly to the last, but even these show signs of tlie attempt at 
0(>rrectne3s and distinction which was supplanting the old 
simplicity. Icuan ap Kbyddercfa ab leuan Llwyd, wiio is 
supposed to be a brother of the Llio Rhydderch of Dafydd 
Nanmor’s poem, is the turthor of sotne cywyddau and other 
poems addressed to the Virgin, the structure of which shows 
great skill accompanied by force and clearness. He flourished 
about 1425. Dafydd ab Meredydd ap Tudur, who flourished 
about 1420, is the author of a cywydd " to Our Saviour." 
About the same time lived Rhys Nanmor, leuan Gethin ub 
leuan, and leuan Uwyd ab Gwilym. Among the earliest of the 
poets who belong properly to this period is Meredydd ap Rhys, 
whose cywyddau are a fair specimen of the generality of poems 
written in these years. Among the most famous of his works 
is a cywydd “ begging for a fishing-net,” and another giving 
thanks for the same. We shall find that many of his con¬ 
temporaries were able to write long and interesting poems on 
such seemingly dry and uninteresting subjects, but it is vain 
to look for anything beyond good verse in such compositions. 
Of poetry, as genersJly'understood, there is none. 

The commanding figure in this period is, of course, Dafydd 
ab Edmwnd, who was a disciple of Meredydd ap Khys. He 
Dmtvdd b somewhat the same relation to his contemporaries 
^ Dafydd ab Gwilym does to hit, and to strain an 
analogy, we might say that as Dryden was to Milton, 
BO Dafydd ab Kdmwml was to Dafydd ab Gwilym. He was 
regarded by his contemporaries as the greatest poet that North 
Wales had ever produced, and sotne would set him up as a rival 
even to Dafydd ab Gwilym himself. He would probably 
have produced much greater poetry had he understood that the 
cywydd and the other metres were strait and shackled enough 
Without the cymeriadau and other devices which he intrtiduced, 
or at least sanctioned and made popular. He begins many of 
fiis Cywyddau and odes with the same letter; he is the chief 
among Welsh formalists, but in spite of his self-imposed restric¬ 
tions he is a great poet also. His most famous poems are three 
Cywyddau Merck or “ Roems to a Lady,” and his Cywydd i Wallt 
Merck, “ cywydd to a lady’s hair.” He is the author of the 
lines already quoted : “ thy brow,” he sings, “ is as the snow of 
ye.slernight, and thy cheeks like a shower of roses.” He died 
about 1480. Dafyild ab Edmwnd’s disciples were Gutyn Owain 
and Tudur .Med, who was also his nephew. Gutyn Owain lived 
between 1420 and i.soo, and was one of th^iren appointed by 
the king's commissioners to trace, or ^rhitps to manu¬ 
facture, the Welsh pedigree of Henry VH. He l)elonged entirely 
to the school inaugurated by Dafydd ub Edmwnd, and though 
he was by no means wanting in imagination, the highest distinc¬ 
tion of his verse is its intricacy of form and very often the 
felicity of his couplets. 

Just as the rise of Owen Glyndwr in the beginning of the 
century had given a new impulse and a new interest to poetry, 
so in 1485, when Henry Vi J. —tlie ‘‘ little bull ” as he is called 
by the poets—tiscended the throne of Enghmd, a particular kind 
of poetry odled brud, half history and half prophecy, became 
popular, and we have in the manuscripts much writing of this 
description, a good deal of it worthless as poetry. Occasionally, 
however, some of these “ bruts ” may claim to be called poetry, 
especially the compositions of Rubin Ddu o Eon, who wrote 
poems in praise of the Tudors and hailed them as the deliverers 
of the ifation, even before Henry VJI. had landed in England, 
and Dafydd I.lwyd ab Liywelyn, whose works deserve to be 
much better known than they are at present. One of the best 
cywyddau amo^ his works is the ‘‘ Address to the Haven,” to 
whom he promises a right royal feast when the hero whom all 
Wales is expectiocitaf met his royal enemy. Tudur Aled, too, 
was a zealous Of'Henry VILand wrote many cywyddau 

in praise of Sir Hfeikiilp Thomaey tiie great champion of Henry’s 
cause in South He is also fameus as having supplemented 

and mad®, a new reoension of Dafydd ab Bdmwnda rules of 
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poOtry in the eisteddfod held at Caerwys in 1524. Tudur Aled 
has always been more widely known in Woles than almost any 
other of the earlier poets except Dafydd ab Gwilym. This is 
perhaps due to the quotability and sententiousness of his couplets. 
There is a certain refreshing dryness about his poetry which 
partly makes up for his want of imagination. One of Hie most 
interesting poets of this century is Lewis Glyn Cothi, who lived 
between 1410 and 1490. During the Wars of the Roses he was 
a kmIous Lancastrian, and hi.s bitterest enemies were the men 
of Chester, who had treated him scurvily while he was there in 
hiding, and his awdl, satirizing the men of tliat city, is one of the 
most vigorous compositions in the language. Indeed, among 
so many cywyddau of this period in conventional praise of 
different patrons, it is most refreshing to find such an outburst 
of sincere personal feeling, boldly and fiercely expressed. He 
wrote an awdl also rejoicing in the victory of Henry Vll. Most 
of his Work, however, consists of cywyddau mawl —praise of 
patrons—containing weary and unpoetical pedigrees. Gruffydd 
Hiraethog, who flourished about 1540, was a disciple of Tudur 
Aled. A fierce poetical dispute raged between him and .Sion 
Jirwynog of Anglesey, who was a contemporary of his. About 
this time there were many poets in Wales who were imitators 
of Dafydd ab Gwilym, and who did not follow implicitly the 
lead of Dafydd ab Edmwnd, like those whom we have mentioned. 
Much of tlieir poetry is feeble, but Bedo Brwynllysg especially 
stands out from among the rest, and his poetry, though highl)- 
imitative and often over fanciful, is of a much higher order tlian 
the genealogical poems of Lewis Glyn Cothi and others. In the 
same way the only poem of any merit of leuan Denlwyn printed 
in the Gorchestion is written in this imitative strain. Other poets 
of the middle of this period are Deio ap leuan Du, lorwerth 
Fynglwyd, Lewys Morganwg, leuan Brydydd Hir, and Tudur 
Rcnllyn, who wrote a superb cywydd to Dafydd ab Siencyn, the 
outlaw. 

Towards the end of the period we Ircgin to breathe a literary 
atmosphere that is gradu^ly but surely changing,—^it is the 
chuiige from the misty Wales of Roman Catholic times to the 
modern Wales after the Reformation. 'I'he poetical incoherencies 
of the old metres and the tricks of fancy of the old stylists 
occasionally form a somewhat incongruous dress for the thoughts 
of later poets. The old spirit and the gliimoiir were gradually 
wearing away, only to be momentarily revived in the poetry 
of Goronwy Owen, nearly two centuries later. Two or three 
figures, indeed, stand out prominently during these years, 
among whom are some of the bards ordained pciiceirddiaul 
(master-poets) in the second Caerwys Eisteddfod held in i5f)8. 
viz. William Llyn, William Cynwal, Sion Tudur, and Sion 
Phylip. William Llyn (1530?-!580) was a pupil of Gruffydd 
Hiraethog. His complicated awdlau are marvels of ingenuity, 
but many of tliem are on that very account almost unintelligible. 
He was, however, a complete master of the cywydd, in which 
he sometimes displays a sense of style and a sweetness of imagery 
allied to a melodiousness of language unequalled by the other 
poets of the ptiriod. His best-known work is the famous tmrumad 
to his master, Gruffydd Hiraethog. Sion Tudur (d. 1602), also n 
disciple of G. Hiraethog, was connected in some capacity or other 
with the cathedral at St Asaph. He is a realist, and delights in 
giving vivid word pictures in a less fanciful strain than his pre¬ 
decessors. Sion Phylip (1543-1620) wrote a famous marwnad 
to his father and a cywydd “ to a sea-gull,” which is a superb 
piece of nature-painting in the style of Dafydd ab Gwilym. 
While dealii^ with this second Eisteddfod at Caerwys, we may 
note that Simwnt Fychan's “ Laws of Poetry ” were accepted 
at this festivaL 

Two poets of this period, whom an Engli^ writer describes 
as “ the two filthy Welshmen who first smoked publicly in the 
streets,” were captains in Queen Elizabeth’s navy, viz. Thoma.s 
Prys (d. 16,'^) of Plas lolyn, and William Myddleton (1556“ 
1621), called in Welsh Gwilym Canoldr^. Thic former wrote, 
among other things, humorous eymydduu descriptive of life in 
London and in the English navy of those days, in a style which 
was afterwards attempted by Lewys Morys. The work of 
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Mvddleton, by which he is best known, is his translation of the 
Psnlms (1603) into Welsh cywydd metre, a difficult and profitless 
experiment. 

With Edmwnd Prys (i54i-i6»4), the famous archdeacon of 
Merioneth, we come to distinctly modem times. He is hardly 
a great poet, if we judge him by the canons which are now 
popular. His gift was a gift of terse and biting statement, and 
his cywyddau on the whole have more of literary than of poetical 
merit. He was a man of vast learning, and his works are full 
of scholaiitic and often difficult allusions. His most famous 
cywyddau are those written in the literary quarrel between him 
and Wiliam Cynwal. “ Wiliam Cynwal,’’ says Goronwy Owen, 
“ though the greater poet, was like a man fighting with bare fists 
against complete armour,” and it may be freely granted that in 
this, the most famous quarrel in Welsh literature, the palm of 
victory rested with the contentious old ecclesiastic. We shall 
deal with the rest of Edmwnd Prys’s literary work in the section 
on the rise of popular poetry. 

Here the age of the cywydd and the atedl, as the chief forms of 
verse, ends. They appear again in the sucroeding centuries, but 
us aliens among a nation that no lunger paid them homage. 
The distinctly Welsh fashion in song was dying out. 

6. Prose, r.f.so-ry.fo.—Gne of the most striking features of 
Welsh literature is the almost entire absence of prose between 
1300 and 1530- The genius of the people has always been an 
eminently poetical and imaginative one, and the history of 
Wales, politically and socially, has always been a fitter subject 
for poetry than for prose. During this period, Wales enjoyed a 
rest from propagandists and revolutionaries which has seldom 
been the happy lot of any other nation—they lay content with 
their own old traditions, acquiescing proudly in their separation 
from the other nations of Europe, and in their aloofness from all 
the movements which shook England and the continent during 
those years. Dynasties came and went, one religion ousted 
another religion, a new learning exposed the absurdities of the 
old. but the Welsh, among their hills, knew nothing of it; and 
when new ideas began to lirood over the consciousness of the 
nation, they never got beyond the stage of providing new subjects 
for ryteyddau. The Peasant Revolt, for instance, had but little 
effect on Welsh histor>-, its most important contribution to the 
heritage of the nation being lolo Gorh's superb ” Cywydd to the 
Eal'ourer.” Even the Reformation, which helped to change the 
whole fabric of English literature, hud little effect on that of 
Wales, and the age of the cywydd dragged out wearily its last 
years without experiencing the slightest quickening from the 
great movement which was remaking Europe. Hardly a prophet 
or rttactionary raised his voice in defence or condemnation, and 
the Welsh went on serenely making and reading poetry. The two 
political movements in which W'^es was really interested, the 
revolt of Glyndwr and the accession of Henry Vll., paid their 
tribute to its poetry alone, and both enterprises had sufficient of 
romance in them to repel the historian and to capture the poet. 
Naturally, therefore, we have no prose in this period, because 
there was no cause strong enough to produce it. What prose 
the nation required they found in the tales of romance, in tlie 
legends of Arthur and Charlemagne and the Grail, and, as for 
[ledigrees and history, were they not written in cywyddau of 
the poets ? . , ■ - j / 

The little prose tliat was produced dunng this period (1300- 
13^0) was of an extraordinary kind. It was simply an exercise 
in long sentences and in curiously built compounds, and therefore 
more nearly allied to poetry. It generally took the form of dewts- 
belhauj .a, list of the “ choice things ” of such and .such a person, 
or of the later triads (trioedd), which, starting frota m ancient 
nucleus, gradually grew till, at the present day, Wales lias a 
gnomic literature out of all proportion to the rest of its prose. 
Modern Welsh prose, however, is only very indirectly connect^ 
with these compositions. It is almo-it altogether a product of the 
Biblical literature which began to appear after the Rwormattqn, 
and we proceed to give here the main facts and dates in ito 
development. The first Welsh book was {wmted m 1546. It 
consisted of extracts in WelMi from the Bible and the Prayer 
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Book, and a calendar. The author was J 5 ir John Prys (rsoa- 
* SSS)' The most important name in the early pwt of this period; 
is William Saleabury (1520 ?-i6oo ?). His chief books wta-e, 
A Dictionary in Englyshe and Welshe (printed in 1547, and pub¬ 
lished in facsimile reprint by the Cymmrodorion Society), 
Kynniver Llith a Man (1551), the Prayer Bpok in Welsh (1567), 
and the most important of all his works, the translation of the 
New Testament (1567). It is difficult to form any estimate, at 
this distance of time, of the impetus which William Salesbuiy 
gave to Welsh prose, but it must be regretfully admitted that his 
great work was marred by many defects. He had a theory tliat 
Welsh ought to be written as much like Latin as possible, Md 
the result is that his language is very poor Welsh, botli in spelling 
and idiom ; it is an artificial dialect. It is a striking testimony, 
however, to his influence that many of the constructions and 
words which he manufactured arc found to this day in correct 
literary Welsh. 

In 1567 was published a Welsh Grammar by Dr Gruffydd 
Roberts, a Roman Giitholic priest living at Milan (reprinted in 
facsimile, Paris, 1883), and in 1583, under the direction of Dr 
Khosier Smytli, his Drych Cristionogawl was published at Rouen. 
Many other important Welsh Ixxiks were produced during these 
years, but tlie work which may be regAried as having the 
greatest influence on the subsequent literature of Wales was the 
translation of the Welsh Bible (1588) by Dr William Morgan 
(1547 ?-i6o4), bishop of Llandaff, and afterwards of St Asaph. 
Tlie Authorized Version (1620) now in use is a revision of this 
work by Dr Richard Parry, bishop of St Asaph (1560-1623). 
In 1592 the Welsh Grammar of Sion Dafydd Rhj>s (1534-1609) 
was published—a most valuable treatise on the language and on 
the rules of Welsh poetry. It was followed in 1621 by the Welsh 
Grammar, and in 1632 by the Welsh Dictionary of Dr John Davies 
o Fallwyd (1570 ?-i644). 

There are two prose compositions which stand entirely by 
themselves in this period of Bibles and grammars—the History 
of Ellis Gruffydd, and Morris Kyffin’s Deffyniad y Ffydd. The 
former was a soldier in the English army during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and wrote a long history of England from the 
earliest times to Ills own day. This document, which has never 
been published, and which lies bidden away among the Mostyn 
MSS., is a most important and valuable original contribution to 
the history of the author’s contemporaries, and it sheds con¬ 
siderable light on the inner life of the court and the army. It is 
written in a delightfully easy style, coiiUasting favourably with 
the stiff diction of this period of translations. The work of 
Morris Kyffin (1555 f-»598 ?) which we have mentioned is a 
translation of Bishop Jewel’s Apologia EccUsiae Anglicanae 
(1562) and was published in 1595. This work is tlie first piece 
of modern Welsh prose within reacli of the ordinary reader, 
written in the rich idiom of the spoken Welsh. It is a precursor 
of many otlier Ixioks of its kind, a long series culminating in 
tlie immortal Dardd Cwsc. In this sense Morris Kyffin may 
with perfect justice be bailed as tlie father of modern Welsh 
prose. 

Most of the works which were afterwards written in the strong 
idiomatic Welsh of Morris Kyffin were on religious subjects, and 
many o( them were translated, from the English. The first was 
Ymarfer 0 Ddauiiddeb (1630) by Rowland Vychan 9 Gaergai (a 
translation of Bailey’s Practice of Piety), which was followed in 
1632 by Dr John Davies’s Uyfr y Resolution, and in 1666 by 
Hanes y Ffydd DdiffuarU (A History of the True Faith) by 
Charles Edwards. All these authors and many of their successors 
were strong affiierenLs of the Established Church, which was then 
intensely Welsh in sentiment. But in the midst of these church¬ 
men, a flame-bearer of dissent appeared—Morgan Llwyd o 
Wynedd, who published in *653 “ a mystery to be understood 
of some, and scorned of others ”— JJyfr y Tri Aderyn.(Jhs Book 
of the 'Three Birds). It is m the form of a discussion between 
the eagle (Cromwell), the dove (Dissent) and the raven (the 
Established Church). This book is certaiffiy the most important 
original composition published during the 17 th century, and to 
this day remains one of the widely-read classics of the Welsh 
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tongue. Morgan Llwyd wrote many other books in Welsh and 
English, all more or less in the vein of the first book. 

During the remaining years of this period, the prose output 
of the Welsh press consisted mainly of devotional books, written 
or translated for or at the instigation of the .Society for Promoting 
C'hristian Knowledge. The Established Church, with the help of 
this society, made a gallant attempt to lighten the darkness of 
Wales by publishing books of this description, and it is mainly 
due to its exertions that the lamp of Welsh prose was kept 
burning during these years. Among the clergy who produced 
books of this description were Edward Samuel (1674-1748), 
who published among other works HoU Ddyledswydd Dyn, a 
translation of The Whole Duty 0} Man (1718); Moses Williams 
(1684-1742), a most diligent searcher into Welsh MSS. and 
translator; Griffith Jones of Llanddowror (1683-1761), the father 
of Welsh popular education ; lago ab Dewi (1644 ?-i722) and 
Theophilus Evans (1694-17(19), the famous author of Drych y 
Prif Oesoedd (1716 and 1740). This book, like Llyfr y Tri 
Aderyn and Y Bardd Cwsc, has an established position for all 
lime in the anmils of Welsh literature. 

We come now to the greatest of all Welsh prose writers, 
Ellis Wyn o Lattynys (1671-1734). His first work was a 
translation of Jeren% ’Taylor’s flidy Living, under the title of 
Jiheol Btichedd Sanctaidd (1701). His next work was the 
immortal Gweledigaethau y Bardd Cwsc (1703). The founda¬ 
tion of this work was L’Kstrange’s translation of the Buenos 
of the Spaniard Quevedo. Ellis Wyn has certainly followed 
his original closely, even as Shakespeare followed his, but by 
his inimitable magic he has transmuted the characters and the 
scenery of the Spaniard into Welsh characters and scenery of 
the 17th century. No writer before or after him has used the 
Welsh language with such force and skill, and he will ever 
remain the .stylist whom all Welsh writers will strive to imitate. 
The magic of his work has endowed the stately idiom of Gwynedd 
with such glamour that it has now become the standard idiom 
of Welsh prose. Sec Stem, Z. /. celt. Phil. iii. 165 ff. 

7. The Rise of Popular Poetry, jpoo-ryso. —When Henry 
VII. ascended the throne, the old hostility of the Welsh 
towards the English disappeared. They had realized their 
wildest hope, that of seeing a Welshman wearing “ the crown of 
London.” Naturally enough, therefore, the descendants of the 
old Welsh gentry began to look towards England for recognition 
and preferment, and their interest in their own little country 
necessarily began to wane. The result was that the traditional 
patrons of the Welsh muse could no longer understand the 
language of the poets, and the poets were forced to seek some 
more profitable employment. Besides, the old conditions were 
changing; the medieval traditions were indeed dying hard, 
but it gradually and imperceptibly came about that the poets of 
the older school had no audience. The only poets who still 
followed the old traditions were the rich farmers who “ sang 
on their own land,” as the Welsh phrase goes. A new school, 
however, was rising. The nation at large had a vast store of 
folk-poetry, full of all the poetical characteristics of the Celt, 
and it was this very poetry, de.spised as it was, that became 
ultimately the groundwork of the new literature. 

The first landmark in this new development was the publica¬ 
tion in 1621 of Edmwnd Prys’s metrical version of the Psalms 
(followed by later editions in 1628, 1630,1638 and 1648), and of 
the first poem of the Welshmen’s Candle (CannwyU y Cymry) 
of Rhys Pritchard, vicar of Llandovery (1569-1644). This was 
published in 1646. These works were not written in the old 
metres peculiar to Wales, but in the free metres, like those of 
English poetry. The former work is of the utmost importance, 
as these Psalms were about the first metrical hymns in use. 
They are often rugged and uncouth, but many of the verses— 
such as the 23rd Psalm—have a haunting melody of their own, 
which grips the mind once and for ever. The second work, the 
first complete edition of which was published in 1672, consisted 
of moral verses in the metres of the old folk-songs (Penillion 
Telyn), and for nearly two centuries was the “ guide, philosopher 
and friend ” of the common people. Many other poets of the 
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early part of this period wrote in these metres, such as Edward 
Dafydd 0 Fargam (fl. 1640), Rowland Fychan, Morgan Llwyd o 
Wynedd and William Phylip (d. 1669). Poetry in the free 
metres, however, was generally very <aude, until it was given 
a new dignity by the greatest poet of the period, Huw Moms o 
Bont y Meibion (1622-1709). Most of his earlier compositions, 
which are among his best, and which were influenced to a great 
extent by the cavalier poetry of Enghuid, are love poems, perfect 
marvels of felicitous ingenuity and sweetness. He fixed the 
poetic canons of the free metres, and made what was before 
homely and uncouth, courtly and dignified. He wrote a cywydd 
mcerwnadio his contemporary, Edward Morus o'r Perthi Llwydion 
(d. 1689), who was also a poet of considerable merit. Most of 
his work is composed of “ moral pieces ” and carols. Other 
poets of the period were Sion Dafydd Las (i65o-:69i), who was 
among the last of the family bards, and Dafydd J ones 0 Drefriw 
(fl. 1750). Towards the end of the period comes Lewys Morys 
(1700-1765). His poetry alone does not seem to warrant his 
fame, but he was the creator of a new period, the inspirer and 
the patron of Goronwy Owen. According to the lights of the 
18th century, he was, like his brothers Richard and William, 
a scholar. His poetiy, except a few well-known pieces, will 
never be popular, because it does not conform to modem canons 
of taste. His greatest merit is that he wrote the popular poetry 
then in vogue with a scholar’s elegancx;. 

8. The Revival, —The two leading figures in this 

period are Goronwy Owen (1722-1769) and William Williams, 
Pantycelyn (1717-1791). Goronwy Owen wrote all his poetry 
in the cynghanedd, and his work gave the old metres a new life. 
He raised them from the neglect into which they had fallen, 
and caused them to be, till this day, the vehicle of h-alf the poetical 
thought of Wales. But he was in no way a representative of 
his age ; he, like Milton, sang among a crowd of inferior poets 
themes quite detached from the life of his time, so that he also, 
like his English brother, lacks “ human interest.” After Dafydd 
ab Gwilym, he is the greatest poet who sang in the old metres, 
and the influence of his correct and fastidious muse remains to 
this day. William Williams, however, wrote in the free metres in 
a way that was astoundingly fresh. It is not enough to say of 
him that he was a hymnologist; he is much more, he is the 
national poet of Wales. He had certainly the loftiest imagina¬ 
tion of all the poets of five centuries, and his influence on the 
Welsh people can be gauged by the fart that a good deal of his 
idiom and dialect has fixed itself indelibly on modem literary 
Welsh. Besides the hymns, he wrote a religious epic, Theo- 
mempkus, which is to this day the national epic of evangelical 
Wales. Even as Goronwy Owen is the father of modem Welsh 
poetry in the old metres,so William Williams is the great fountain¬ 
head of the Jree metres, because he set aflame the imagination 
of every poet that succeeded him. With two such pioneers, it is 
natural that the rest of this period should contain many great 
names. Thomas Edwards (Twm o’r Nant) (1739-1810) has 
been.called by an unwarrantably bold hyperbole, ‘‘the Welsh 
Shakespeare.” Most of his works are interludes and ballads, 
and he used to be very popular with the common people ; he 
is, to this day, probably the oftenest quoted of all the Welsh 
poets. William Wynn, rector of Llangynhafal (1704-1760), 
is the author of a "Cywydd of the Great Judgment,” which 
bears comparison with Goronwy Owen’s masterpiece. Evan 
Evans (leuan Brydydd Hir) (1731-1789) was famous both as 
a poet and as a scholar and antiquarian. Edward Rhisiart 
(1714-1777), the schoolmaster of Ystradmeurig, was a scholar 
and a writer of p>astorals in the manner of 'Theocritus. Most 
of the other poets who flourished towards the end of this period 
—Dafydd Ddu Eryri (1760-1822), Gwallter Mechain (1761- 
1849), Robert ab Gwilym Ddu (1767-1850), Dafydd lonawr 
(1751-1827), Dewi Wyn o Eifion (1784-1841)—were brought 
into prominpnee by the Eisteddfod, which began to increase 
in influence during this period until it has become to-day the 
national festival. 'They all wrote for the most part in cynghanedd, 
and the work of nearly all of them is marked by correctness 
rather than by poetical inspiration. 
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Mvddleton, by which he is best known, is his translation of the 
Psnlms (1603) into Welsh cywydd metre, a difficult and profitless 
experiment. 

With Edmwnd Prys (i54i-i6»4), the famous archdeacon of 
Merioneth, we come to distinctly modem times. He is hardly 
a great poet, if we judge him by the canons which are now 
popular. His gift was a gift of terse and biting statement, and 
his cywyddau on the whole have more of literary than of poetical 
merit. He was a man of vast learning, and his works are full 
of scholaiitic and often difficult allusions. His most famous 
cywyddau are those written in the literary quarrel between him 
and Wiliam Cynwal. “ Wiliam Cynwal,’’ says Goronwy Owen, 
“ though the greater poet, was like a man fighting with bare fists 
against complete armour,” and it may be freely granted that in 
this, the most famous quarrel in Welsh literature, the palm of 
victory rested with the contentious old ecclesiastic. We shall 
deal with the rest of Edmwnd Prys’s literary work in the section 
on the rise of popular poetry. 

Here the age of the cywydd and the atedl, as the chief forms of 
verse, ends. They appear again in the sucroeding centuries, but 
us aliens among a nation that no lunger paid them homage. 
The distinctly Welsh fashion in song was dying out. 

6. Prose, r.f.so-ry.fo.—Gne of the most striking features of 
Welsh literature is the almost entire absence of prose between 
1300 and 1530- The genius of the people has always been an 
eminently poetical and imaginative one, and the history of 
Wales, politically and socially, has always been a fitter subject 
for poetry than for prose. During this period, Wales enjoyed a 
rest from propagandists and revolutionaries which has seldom 
been the happy lot of any other nation—they lay content with 
their own old traditions, acquiescing proudly in their separation 
from the other nations of Europe, and in their aloofness from all 
the movements which shook England and the continent during 
those years. Dynasties came and went, one religion ousted 
another religion, a new learning exposed the absurdities of the 
old. but the Welsh, among their hills, knew nothing of it; and 
when new ideas began to lirood over the consciousness of the 
nation, they never got beyond the stage of providing new subjects 
for ryteyddau. The Peasant Revolt, for instance, had but little 
effect on Welsh histor>-, its most important contribution to the 
heritage of the nation being lolo Gorh's superb ” Cywydd to the 
Eal'ourer.” Even the Reformation, which helped to change the 
whole fabric of English literature, hud little effect on that of 
Wales, and the age of the cywydd dragged out wearily its last 
years without experiencing the slightest quickening from the 
great movement which was remaking Europe. Hardly a prophet 
or rttactionary raised his voice in defence or condemnation, and 
the Welsh went on serenely making and reading poetry. The two 
political movements in which W'^es was really interested, the 
revolt of Glyndwr and the accession of Henry Vll., paid their 
tribute to its poetry alone, and both enterprises had sufficient of 
romance in them to repel the historian and to capture the poet. 
Naturally, therefore, we have no prose in this period, because 
there was no cause strong enough to produce it. What prose 
the nation required they found in the tales of romance, in tlie 
legends of Arthur and Charlemagne and the Grail, and, as for 
[ledigrees and history, were they not written in cywyddau of 
the poets ? . , ■ - j / 

The little prose tliat was produced dunng this period (1300- 
13^0) was of an extraordinary kind. It was simply an exercise 
in long sentences and in curiously built compounds, and therefore 
more nearly allied to poetry. It generally took the form of dewts- 
belhauj .a, list of the “ choice things ” of such and .such a person, 
or of the later triads (trioedd), which, starting frota m ancient 
nucleus, gradually grew till, at the present day, Wales lias a 
gnomic literature out of all proportion to the rest of its prose. 
Modern Welsh prose, however, is only very indirectly connect^ 
with these compositions. It is almo-it altogether a product of the 
Biblical literature which began to appear after the Rwormattqn, 
and we proceed to give here the main facts and dates in ito 
development. The first Welsh book was {wmted m 1546. It 
consisted of extracts in WelMi from the Bible and the Prayer 
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Book, and a calendar. The author was J 5 ir John Prys (rsoa- 
* SSS)' The most important name in the early pwt of this period; 
is William Saleabury (1520 ?-i6oo ?). His chief books wta-e, 
A Dictionary in Englyshe and Welshe (printed in 1547, and pub¬ 
lished in facsimile reprint by the Cymmrodorion Society), 
Kynniver Llith a Man (1551), the Prayer Bpok in Welsh (1567), 
and the most important of all his works, the translation of the 
New Testament (1567). It is difficult to form any estimate, at 
this distance of time, of the impetus which William Salesbuiy 
gave to Welsh prose, but it must be regretfully admitted that his 
great work was marred by many defects. He had a theory tliat 
Welsh ought to be written as much like Latin as possible, Md 
the result is that his language is very poor Welsh, botli in spelling 
and idiom ; it is an artificial dialect. It is a striking testimony, 
however, to his influence that many of the constructions and 
words which he manufactured arc found to this day in correct 
literary Welsh. 

In 1567 was published a Welsh Grammar by Dr Gruffydd 
Roberts, a Roman Giitholic priest living at Milan (reprinted in 
facsimile, Paris, 1883), and in 1583, under the direction of Dr 
Khosier Smytli, his Drych Cristionogawl was published at Rouen. 
Many other important Welsh Ixxiks were produced during these 
years, but tlie work which may be regAried as having the 
greatest influence on the subsequent literature of Wales was the 
translation of the Welsh Bible (1588) by Dr William Morgan 
(1547 ?-i6o4), bishop of Llandaff, and afterwards of St Asaph. 
Tlie Authorized Version (1620) now in use is a revision of this 
work by Dr Richard Parry, bishop of St Asaph (1560-1623). 
In 1592 the Welsh Grammar of Sion Dafydd Rhj>s (1534-1609) 
was published—a most valuable treatise on the language and on 
the rules of Welsh poetry. It was followed in 1621 by the Welsh 
Grammar, and in 1632 by the Welsh Dictionary of Dr John Davies 
o Fallwyd (1570 ?-i644). 

There are two prose compositions which stand entirely by 
themselves in this period of Bibles and grammars—the History 
of Ellis Gruffydd, and Morris Kyffin’s Deffyniad y Ffydd. The 
former was a soldier in the English army during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and wrote a long history of England from the 
earliest times to Ills own day. This document, which has never 
been published, and which lies bidden away among the Mostyn 
MSS., is a most important and valuable original contribution to 
the history of the author’s contemporaries, and it sheds con¬ 
siderable light on the inner life of the court and the army. It is 
written in a delightfully easy style, coiiUasting favourably with 
the stiff diction of this period of translations. The work of 
Morris Kyffin (1555 f-»598 ?) which we have mentioned is a 
translation of Bishop Jewel’s Apologia EccUsiae Anglicanae 
(1562) and was published in 1595. This work is tlie first piece 
of modern Welsh prose within reacli of the ordinary reader, 
written in the rich idiom of the spoken Welsh. It is a precursor 
of many otlier Ixioks of its kind, a long series culminating in 
tlie immortal Dardd Cwsc. In this sense Morris Kyffin may 
with perfect justice be bailed as tlie father of modern Welsh 
prose. 

Most of the works which were afterwards written in the strong 
idiomatic Welsh of Morris Kyffin were on religious subjects, and 
many o( them were translated, from the English. The first was 
Ymarfer 0 Ddauiiddeb (1630) by Rowland Vychan 9 Gaergai (a 
translation of Bailey’s Practice of Piety), which was followed in 
1632 by Dr John Davies’s Uyfr y Resolution, and in 1666 by 
Hanes y Ffydd DdiffuarU (A History of the True Faith) by 
Charles Edwards. All these authors and many of their successors 
were strong affiierenLs of the Established Church, which was then 
intensely Welsh in sentiment. But in the midst of these church¬ 
men, a flame-bearer of dissent appeared—Morgan Llwyd o 
Wynedd, who published in *653 “ a mystery to be understood 
of some, and scorned of others ”— JJyfr y Tri Aderyn.(Jhs Book 
of the 'Three Birds). It is m the form of a discussion between 
the eagle (Cromwell), the dove (Dissent) and the raven (the 
Established Church). This book is certaiffiy the most important 
original composition published during the 17 th century, and to 
this day remains one of the widely-read classics of the Welsh 
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Ciododiu with Notes and Translation, ed. by T. Powcl (London, l88fi): 
R. Williams, Selections from the Hengwrt MSS, (2 vols., London, 
1876-181/2); T. Powel, Ystorya de Carolo Magno (Taindon, 1883), 
Psalmau Dafydd trans, by W. Morgan (facsimile. 1896) ; Owen Jones 
(Myfyr) and W. Owen (Pughe), Barddoniaeth Dafydd ab Gwilym 
(Ta/ndon, 1789); Walter Davies and J. Jones, Poetical Works of 
Lewis Clyn Cothi {1837); Prince Louis Bonaparte, .4 thrawaeth 
Gristnogavl by Morys Clynoc (facsimile London, 1880); Walter 
Davies. Caniadau Huw Ajorus (2 vols., 1823), Psalmau Dafydd gan 
W. Middleton (Llanfair, 1827); J. Morris Jones, Gweledugaethai y 
Bardd ewse gan Ulis Wynne (Bangor, 1898); R. Jones, The Poetical 
Works of Goronwy Owen (2 vols., London, 1876) ; W. J, Gruflydd, 
Cywyddatt Goronwy Owen (Newport, 1906); T. E. Ellis, Gweithiaii 
Morgan Llwyd (Bangor, 1899); J. H. Davies, Yn y LIvvyr hum 
(Bangor. tc)02); S. J. Evans, Drveh y Prif Oesoedd gan Th. Evans 
(Bangor, 1902) ; W. P. Williams, Defyniad Ffvdd Eglwys Loegr gan 
Morys liyffin (Bangor, 1908) ; N. C'ynhafal Jones, Gweithiau 11 ’. 
Williams Pantytelyn (2 vols., 1887-181)1); O. M. Edwards. Gweithiau 
Islwyn {iSijy). (W. J. G.) 

V. Breton Literatuke. —Unlike the literature of Wales, the, 
literature of Brittany is destitute of originality, and we find 
nothing to compare with the Mainnngion. Till the 19th century 
all the monuments which have come down to us are copies of 
French models, though the retention down (o the 17th century of 
that intricate system of versification found in Welsh and Cornish 
may indicate that what was really Breton in spirit has not 
Iieen preserved (v. J. Loth, La Metrique galloise, ii. 177-203). 
It is usual to divide the literature into three periods in con¬ 
formity with the language in which the monuments arc written— 
Old, Middle, and Modern Breton. No connected monuments of 
the first period (8th to 11th centuries) have come down to us. 
For our knowledge of the language of this period we must have 
recourse to the manuscripts containing glosses and the names 
occurring in ancient documents. The chief collections of glosses 
are (i) the Oxford glosses on Eutychius; (2) tlie Luxemburg 
glos.ses : (3) the Bern glos.ses on Virgil; (4) the glosses on 
Amalarius (Corpus Christi, t'amhridge); (5) five Collationes 
Cammum, the chief manuscripts being at Paris and Orleans. All 
these glosses have been published in one volume by J. Loth 
(Vocabulaire Vieux-Breton, Paris, 1884). From a linguistic point 
of view the Breton names in the Latin lives of saints are very 
important, particularly those of St Samson, St Paul, Aurelian, 
St Winwaloe, St Ninnoc, St Gildas and St Brieuc. Of even 
greater value are the names in the Charter of Redon, which was 
written in the nth century, but dates largely from the 9th 
(published by A. dc Courson, 1865); we may also mention the 
Charter of Landevennee (nth century). In the Middle Breton 
period, which extends from the nth to the 17th centuries, we are 
obliged, down to the 15th century, to rely on official documents 
such as the Charter of Quimperld. I'rench seems to have been 
the language of the artstocracy and the medium of culture. 
Hence the oldest connected texts are either translated or imitated 
from French, and are full of French words. We might mention a 
Book of Hours belonging to the i6th century, published by 
Whitley Stokes, and three religious poems bound up with the 
Grand Mystere de Jistis; further, the ii/co/.SfCa(Aeri»e (1576) in 
prose (published by Krnault, Revue cellique, viii. 76), translated 
from the Golden Legend, the Mirror of Death, containing 3360 
verses, which was composed in 1519 and printed in 1576, the 
Mirror of Confession, a translation from the French in prose 
(1621), tile Christian Doctrine, a translation in verse (1622), 
a collection of carols (An Nouelau ancien, 1630, Rev. cell, vols. 
x.-xiii.) and the Christian Meditations of J. Cadcc, 1651 (Rev. Celt, 
XX. 56). The earliest Breton printed work is the Catholicon of 
Jean Lagadeuc, a Breton-Latm-French dictionary, dated 1464 
but printed first in 1499 (r^rinted by R. F. Le Men, Lorient, 
1867). Modem Breton begins with the orthographic^ reforms 
of the Jesuit, Julien Maunoir, whose grammar (Le Saeri ColUge 
de Jisus) and dictionary appeared in 1659. Throughout the 
modern period we find numerous collections of religious poems 
and manuals of devotion in prose and verse, which we cannot 
here attempt to enumerate. But the bulk of Breton litera¬ 
ture before the 19th century consists of mysteries and miracle 
plays. This class of literature had a tremendous vogue in 
Brittany, and the native stage was only killed about 1850. 


It is stated, for instance, that no less than 15,000 copits 
were sold of the Tragedy of the Four Sens of Aymon, first 
published in 1815. It is impossible to give the titles of ail the 
dramas which have come down to us (about 120). The manuscript 
collection of the Bibliothiique Nationale in Paris is described 
in the Revue celtique, xi. 389-423 (many since published) and 
Le Braz gives a useful list of other manuscripts in the biblio¬ 
graphical appendix to his Theatre celtique. A few of these plays 
belong to the Middle Breton period. The Life of St Nonn, the 
mother of St David, belongs to the end of the 15th century, 
and follows the Latin life (published by Emault in the Revue 
celtique, viii. 230 ff., 405 S.). Le Grand Mystere de Jesus 
(1513) follows the French play of Amoul Gresban and Jean 
Michel (published by H. dc la Villemarqu6, Paris, 1865). A 
French original is also followed in the Mystere de Sainte Barbe 
(ist ed., 1557, 2nd ed., 1647, reprinted by Ernault, Nantes, 
1885) 'These mystery plays may be divided into four categories 
according to the subjects with which they deal; (1) Old Testa¬ 
ment subjects; (2) New Testament subjects; (3) lives of 
saints ; (4) romances of chivalry. There is occasionally a dash of 
local colouring in these plays; but the subject matter is taken 
from French sources or, in the case of the third category, from 
Latin lives. Even when the life of a Breton saint, e.g. .St 
Gwennole, is dramatized, the treatment is the traditional one 
accorded to all saints of whatever origin. Amongst the most 
favourite subjects in addition to those already mentioned we may 
note the following : Tie des quatre fils Aymon, Sle Tryphine et le 
roi Arthur, Jfuon de Bordeaux, Vie de Louis Eunius, Robert le 
Diahle. These mysteries commonly contain from 5000 to 9000 
lines of either 12 or 8 syllables apiece. P’or the sake of complete¬ 
ness we may add the names of three farces, described by Le 
Braz: Ar Farvel goapaer (le boiiffon moqueur), Ian Melarge 
(Mardi-gras), let Vie de Mardi-gras, de iriste Mine, sa femme, el de 
ses enfants. The actors, who were always peasants, came to be 
regarded with an unfavourable eye by the clergy, who finally 
succeeded in killing the Breton st^e. 

We look in vain for any manifestation of originality in Breton 
literature until we reach the 19th century. 'I'he consciousness 
of nationality then awakened and found expression in verse. 

The movement led by Le Gonidec (described above in the 
section on Breton language) caused ardent patriots to endeavour 
to create a national literature, more especially when the attention 
of the whole world of letters was directed to Brittany after the 
publication of the Barzas Breiz. The most prominent of these 
pioneers were .^(hguste Brizeux, F. M. Luzel and Prosper Proux. 
Brizeux (1803-1858), better known as a French poet, wrote a 
collection of lyrics entitled Telen Anior, or the Armoriean Harp 
(Lorient, 1844, reprinted Paris, 1903). Luzel's original com¬ 
positions were published under the title of Bepred Breizad, 
Toujours Breton (Morlaix, 1865), and Prosper Proux is known as 
the author of Canaouenno gret gant eur C’hernewod (1838) and 
Ar Bombard Kerne, or The Hautboy of Cornouailles (Guingamp, 
1866). Dottin also mentions Telenn Remengol, by J. Lescour 
(Brest, 1867); Telenn Gwengam, by the same writer (Brest, 1869), 
a volume of Chansoniou by Y. M. Thomas (Lannion, 1870), and 
another by C. Rannou. This was a very creditable beginning, 
but the themes of these writers are apt to be somewhat conven¬ 
tional and the coastant recurrence of the same situation or the 
same idea grows monotonous. An anthology of poems connected 
with this movement appeared at QuimperU in 1862 under the 
title of Bleuniou Breiz, Poisies aneiennes et modernes de la Basse- 
Bretagne (reprinted, Paris, 1905). Several of La Fontaine’s 
fables were published in a Breton dress by P. D. de Goesbriand 
(Morlaix, 1836), and a collection of fables in verse which is 
thought very highly of by cultivated Bretons appeared under the 
title of Marvaillou Grac'h koz by G. Milin (Brest, 1867). A book 
of Georgies in the dialect of Vannes appeared under tbe title of 
Levr al labourer (The Farmer’s Book) by I’Abbi Guillome(Vannes, 
1849), and lx Gonidec prepared a translation of the Scriptures, 
which was revised by Troude and Milin, and published at St 
Brieuc in 1868. But the real literature of Brittany consists of 
legends, folk-tales and ballads. The first to tap this source was 
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Hersart de la Villemarqui (1815-1805), who issued in 1839 his 
famous collection of ballads entitled Barzas Breiz, hut which 
cannot be regarded as an anthology of Breton popular poetry. 
The publication of this work gave rise to a controversy which 
is almost as famous as that caused by Macpherson’s forgeries. 
l)c la Villemarqu^ was endowed with considerable poetic gifts, 
and, coming as he did at a time when folk-poetry was the fashion, 
he determined to collect the popular literature of his own country. 
However, he was not content to publish the poems as he found 
them circulating in Brittany. With the aid of several colla¬ 
borators he transformed his material, eliminating anything that 
was crude and gross. The poems included in his collection may 
be divided into three classes : (i) Poems rearranged by himself 
or others. 'I’hese consist mainly of love-songs and ballads. 
(2) Modern poems transferred to medieval limes. (3) Spurious 
poems dealing with such personages as Nominee and Merlin. 
The compiler of the Barzas Breiz unfortunately laboured under 
the delusion that these Breton folk-songs were in the first 
instance the work of medieval bards corresponding to Taliessin 
and Ltywarch Hen in Wales, and that it was possible to make 
them appear in their primitive dress. The very title of the 
collection indicates the artificial nature of the contcn|g. For 
Barzas (in the 2nd edition of i8<)7 spelt Barzaz) is not a Breton 
word at all but is formed on Welsh barddas (bardic poems). 
Imr the whole controversy the reader may consult H. Gaidoz and 
P. S(ibillot, “ Bibliographic des traditions et de la litt^rature 
populaire de la Bretagne” (Revue ceLtique, v. 277 ff., and 
C. Dottin in the Revue de synlhise historique, viii. 93 if.). In 
Brittany it is usual to divide the popular poetry into pnerziou 
and soniou. The gwerziou (complaintcs) deal with local history, 
folk-lore, religious legends and superstitions, and are in general 
much more original than the other class. TTic soniou consist of 
love-songs, satires, carols and marriage-lays, as well as others 
dealing with professional occupations, and seem in many cases 
to show traces of French influence. The first scholar who 
published the genuine ballad literature of Brittany was F. M. 
Luzel, who issued two volumes under the title of Gwerziou 
Hreiz-lzel, chants populaires de la Basse-Bretagne (Lorient and 
Paris, iR(>8, 1874). This collection contains several of the 
originals of poems in the Barzas Breiz. Luzel is also the author 
of a collection of Breton tales in French translation, Contes 
hretims recueillis el Iraduiis par F. M. iwief (Quimperl 4 , 1870). 
The same author published Les Legendes chrettennes de la Basse- 
Brelttgne (Paris, 1881) and VeilUes hretonnes^ceurs, chants, 
eontfs et reriis populaires des Bretons-Arme)ricain^U<x\&\te., 1879). 
.\nother indefatigable collector of Breton legends is Anatolc le 
Braz, who was commissioned by the minister of public instruction 
fo investigate the stories current with reference to An Ankou 
(death). Lc Braz’s results are to be found in his La Ligende de 
la mart (1902 “). A well-known collection of stories with a 
French translation was issued by the lexicographer Troude under 
the title of Ar marvailler brezounek (Brest, 1870), and one of the 



stories with a religious tendency i 
VreUtned (Brest, 1907). The modem movement, which started 
in the ’nineties of last century, has already produced numerous 
dramas and volumes of lyrics, and it may now be affirmed in all 
seriousness that Brittany is producing something really national. 
The scope of the writers of the earlier moveinent was very 
limited and little originality was displayed in their productions. 
The literary output of the last ten years in Bnttany may truly 
be termed prodigious, and much of it reaches wite a high level. 
The dramas which are being produced are mmnly propagandist 
in the interests either of the Union Rbgionalisle Bretonne or of 
temperance, reform. These are for the most part ve^ (pde, 
but they have been received with great enthusiasm, and this has 
led to the revival of the old mysteries, though in a somewhat 
modified form. The foremost living writer is Fanch Jaffrennou, 
who writes under the name of “ Taldir (Brow of Steel) and is the 
author of two very striking volumes of 
or Sighs (St Brieuc, 1899) and An Delen^ Dir or The Harp of 


Steel (St Brieuc, 1900), The latter is the most interesting out¬ 
come of the modern movement. Among other poets we may 
mention N. Quellien (Annaik, Paris, 1880; Breiz, Poisies 
breionnes, Paris, 1898), Krwan Berthou (Dre an Delen hag ar 
c’horn-boud, Par la harpe et par le cor de guerre, St Brieuc, 1904), 
C. M. le Prat, who writes under the name of Klaoda (Mouez 
Reier Plougastel, “The Voice of the Cliffs of Plougastel,” St 
Brieuc, 1905), J. Cuillandre (Mouez an Aochou, La Voix des 
greves, Rennes, 1903), abb6 Lec’hvien, Gwerziou ha soniou (St 
Brieuc, 1900), and, fui^her, two anonymous volumes of verse. 
An Tremener, Gwerziou ha soniou (Brest, 1900), and Kanaou- 
ennou Kerne (Brest, 1900). Two older collections are mentioned 
by Dottin—J. Cadiou, En Breiz-Izel (Morlaix, 1885) and Ivona 
(Morlaix, 1886). An anthology of latter-day lyrics appeared at 
Rennes in 1902 under the title of Bleuniou Breiz-Jzel, Dibab 
Barzoniezou, Of the numerous plays those must deserving of 
mention from a literary point of view are perhaps Ar Vezventi 
by T. le Garrec; the comedy Alanik al Louarn by J. M. Perrot 
(Brest, 1905) based on the farce of Pathelin; Tanguy Malmanche, 
Le Conte de fame qui a faint, in which Breton superstitions 
connected with the spirits of the dead are introduced with 
strange effect; J. le Bayon, En Eutru Keriolet (Vannes, 1902), 
which deals with the life and death of a blaspheming Breton 
nobleman of the early part of the 17th century ; F. Jaffrennou, 
Pontkallek (Brest, 1903), which tells of the betrayal of a noble 
Breton who was put to death by the French in 1720; and the 
farce Eur Pesh-Eirel by L. Rennadis (Morlaix, 1900). 

Authorities.-A history of Breton literature does not exist, 
though we possess ample materials for such a work. The following 
works and articles may he consulted : G. Dottin, Revue de synthCse 
historique, viii. 93-104. contains a full bibliography; J. Loth, 
Chresfomathir hretomie (Paris, iSqo); L. C. Stern in Die Kultur d. 
Oegenwart, i. xi. I, pp. 132-137; A. le Braz, Le Thfdtre cettique 
(I’aris, iqo4]; H, Gaidoz and P. Sebillot, " Dibliographie des 
traditions et de la literature populaire de la Bretagne ’’ (Revue 
cettique, v, 277-3311; supplement by P. S6billot, Revue de Bretagne, 
de Vendie, et d'Anjou, 1894) ; F. M. Luzel, " Formules initiales et 
finales des contours en Basse-Bretagne " (Revue cettique, iii. 336 fl.); 
L. F. Sauvt), " Formulettes et traditions diverses de la Basse- 
Bretagne " (Revue cettique, v. 137 ft.) ; Charmes, ” Oraisons et con¬ 
jurations inagiques," ib. vi. 66 n. ; " Devinettes bretonnes," ib. iv. 
60 fl. ; ” Proverbes et dictons de la Basse-Bretagne," tfc. i.-iii. 
For Breton proverbs see also A. Brizeux, " Furnez Breiz,” in CEuvres 
de A. Brieeux (Paris. 1903); J. Loth. " Chansons en bas-vannetais " 
(Revue cettique, vii. 171 ft.); N. Quellien, Chansons et danses des 
Bretons (l^ris, 1889); E. Emault. " Chansons [lopulaircs ” (Revue 
cettique, xxiii. 121 fl.); P. le Roux, " Une Chanson bretonne du xviii” 
.siicle " (Revue cettique, xix. i). Since 1901 a complete bibliography of 
modem works pertaining to Breton language and literature appears 
from time to time in the A nnates de Bretagne. 

VI. Cornish Literature. — The literature of Cornwall is 
more destitute of originality and more limited in scope than that 
of Brittany, and it is remarkable that the medieval drama should 
occupy the most prominent place in both. The earliest Cornish 
we know consists of proper names and a vocabulary. About 200 
Cornish names occur among the manumissions of serfs in the 
Bodmin Gospels (loth century). They were printed by 
Whitley Stokes in the Resme celtique, i. 232. Next comes the 
Cottonian Vocabulary, which seems to follow a similar Anglo- 
Saxon collection and is contained in a 12th-century MS. at the 
British Museum. It consists of seven pages and the words are 
classified under various headings, such as heaven and earth, 
different parts of the human body, birds, beasts, fishes, trees, 
herbs, ecclesiastical and liturgical terms. At the end we find a 
number of adjectives. This vocabulary was printed by Zeuss 
p. 1065, and again in alphabetical order by Norris in the Ordinalia, 
The language of this document is termed Old Cornish, although 
the forms it contains correspond to those of Mid. Welsh and 
Mid. Breton. 

The first piece of connected Cornish which we know consists of 
a poem, or portion of a play (?), of forty-one lines discovered by 
Jenner in the British Museum. This fragment was probably 
written about 1400 and deals with the subject of marriage 
(edited by W. Stokes in the Revue celtique, iv. 258). A littie 
later is the Poem of Mount Calvary or the Passion, of which 
five MSS. are in existence. The poem has been twice printed, 
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first by Davies Gilbert with EtiRlish translation by John Keigwin 
(1826), and again by W. Stokes for the London I’hilological 
Society in 1862. It consists of 259 stanzas of eight lines of 
seven syllables apiece, and contains a versified narrative of the 
events of the Passion made up from the Gospels and apocryphal 
sources, notabl>' the Gospel of Nicodemus. But the bulk of 
Cornish literature is riiadc up of plays, and in this connexion it 
may be noted that there still exist in the west of Cornwall the 
remains of a numlier of open-air amphiiheatres, locally called 
plan an Ruari, where the plays seem to, have been acted. The 
earliest representatives of tliis kind of literature in Cornwall 
form a trilogy going under the name of Ordinalia, of which 
three MSS. are known, one a isth-century Oxford MS. from 
which the two others are copied. 'Ihe Ordinalia were published 
by Edwin Norris under the title of The Ancient Cornish Drama 
(tlxford, 1859). The first play is called Ortgo Mundi and deals 
with events from the Old Testament down to the building of 
Solomon's temple. The second play, the Passto Domini, goes 
on without interruption into the third, the Resurrectio Domini, 
which embraces the Harrowing of lleJI, the Kesurreetion and 
Ascension, the legend of .St Veronica and Tiberius, and the 
death of Pilate. Here again the pseudo-Gospel of Nicodemus 
is drawn upon, and interwoven with the Seriptural narrative 
we find the Legend of the Ooss. As the title Ordinalia indicates, 
these plays are of learned origin and are imitated from English 
sources. The popular name for these dramas, qudri-mirkU, 
is a literal translation of the English term miraele play, and 
Norris shows that whole passages were translated word for word. 
Many of the events are repre.sehted as having taken place in 
well-known Cornish localities, blit apart from this scarcely any 
traces of originality can be discovered. The same remark holds 
good in the case of another play, Beunans Meriasek or the l.ije 
of St Meriasek. This deals in an incoherent manner with the 
life and death of Meriasek (in Breton Meriadek), the son of a 
duke of Brittany, and interwoven with this theme is the legend 
of St Silvester and the emperor Constantine, quite regardless 
of the circumstance that St Silvester lived in the 4tli and .St 
Meriasek in the 7th centiiry. The MS. of this play was written 
by “ Dominus Iladton ” in die year 1504, and is preserved'in the 
Peniarth library. The language is more recent than that of the 
Ordinalia, and there is a certain admixture of English. The 
Life of St Meriasek falls into two parts, and at the end of each the 
spectators arc inVited to carouse. St Meriasek was in earlier 
times the patron saint of Camborne, where his fountain is still 
to he seen and pilgrims to it were known by the name of Merra- 
sickers. In this play, consequently, we might expect to find 
something really Cornish. Bdt le Braz htis shown that tlie 
author of this motley drama was content to draw hiS materials 
from Latin and English lives of Saints. The Story of Meriasek 
himself was taken from a Breton source and closely resembles 
the narrative of the 17th-century Breton hagiogntpher, Albert 
le Grand. The last play we have to mention is Gwreans an Bys 
(The Creation of the World), of which five Complete copies are 
known. Two of these are in the Bodleian and one in the British 
Museum, which also possesses a further fragment. The oldest 
text was revised by WilHam Jordan of Helston in 1611, but 
there are indications that parts of it at any rate are older than 
the'Reformation. This play bears a great resemblance to the 
first part of the Origo Mundi, and may have been ifnitaUd from 
it. It was printed first by Davies Gilbert in 1827 with a transla¬ 
tion by J ohn KeigWin, and aguifl by W. Stokes in the Transactions 
of the London PhilohMtt Society foi 1864. The language shows 
considerable signs' ol‘<e iiyf<a hd Lucifer and his angels are often 
made to speak EngliShWlI^ only other original compositions 
of any length written ilfrfS^nish are Nebbaz Gerriuu dro 'ih» 
CarHoaek{k Few Words about Cornish),t^ John Bosoh (printed 
in the Jattmal of the Royal'Institution of CorimxUt, >'879); and the 
Story of John of Chy-an-Hur (Ram’s House), a folk-tale which 
a^^ars in Ireland and cLsewhere. The latter was }*>rinted in 
I.h'uyd's (jrantmar and in Bryce’s ArtSiaeolopo. Andrew Horde’s 
Baoke of the Introduction of KfimtiodRe (1542) cbntsihis some 
Cornish cortversations (see Are/ifo /. celt. Lemkographie, vol. i.). 


and in Carew’s Survey of Cornwall a number of words and phrases 
arc to be found. Apart from the Cotnish preface tt) Lhuyd’s 
(irammar, the other tenuuns of the language consist of a few 
songs, verses, proverbs, epigrams, epitaphs, maxims, letters, 
conversations, mottoes and translations of chapters and pasisages 
of Scripture, the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, the (Commandments, 
King Charles’s Letter, &c. These fragments are to lx; lounci 
(i) in the Gwavas MS. in the British Museum, a collection 
ranging in date from 1709 to 1736 ; (2) in the Borlase MS. 
(1750); (3) in Bryce’s ArchadoloRia Cornu-Brilamnica (1700); 
(4) in D. Gilbert’s editions' of the Poem of the Passion (1826) 
and the Creation of the World (1827). They are enumerated, 
clas.sified and described by jenner in his Handbook. 

AoTuoRtTtFs.—H. Jeniur, H'aiidhtoh of the Cornish LaiigiiaRe 
(London, 1904); A. le Braz, Le J hidtre celtique (Bari.s. lyo.s); K. 
Norri.s, 'I'he. .’tmnent Cornish Drama (2 vols., Oxford. 1859) ; 'i'. C. 
I’uter, 'the Old Cornish Drama (London, lyofi); L. C. Stem. Die 
Kiiltiir d. Vcgeiiuiart, i. Xi. 1, pp. 1 u-i.f2. (E. C. (_).) 

CELT, a word in common use among British and French 
archaeologists to dcscrilx' (he halclicls, adzes or chisels of chipped 
or slurped stone used by primitive man. The word is variously 
derive^ from the Welsh edit, a flintstone (that being the material 
of whifcb the weapons are chiefly made, though cells of basalt 
felstone and jade are found); from being supposed to lie the 
implement peculiar to the Celtic peoples ; or from a Low Latin 
word celtes, a chisel. 'J'hc last derivation is more prol)al)ly 
correct. The word luis come to be somewliat loosely applied to 
metid as well as stone axe-heads. Tlie general form of stone celts 
is that of blades approaching an oval in section, with .sides more 
or less straight and one end broader and sharper tlian the other. 
In length they vary from about 2 to as much as j6 in. The 
largest and finest specimens are found in Denmark ; one in an 
English collection being of beautiful white flint 13 in. long, 1J in. 
thick and 3) in. broad. Those found in Denmark are sometimes 
polislied, but usuiilly are left rough. Those found in north¬ 
western Europe are ground to a more or less smooth surface. 
Tliat some were held in the luind and others fixed in wooden 
handles is clear from the presence of peculiar polished spaces 
produced by the friction of the wood. In the later stone adzes 
holes are sometimes found pierced to receive the handles. 

The bronze celts vary in size from an incli to a fool in Icngt^ 
The earlier specimens are much like the stone ones in shape uujl 
design, but tlie later manufactures show a marked improvemeiat, 
the metal being usually pierced to receive the bandies. It is 
noteworthy thm the celtmakers never cast their axes with a 
transverse hplc through which the handle might pass. Braiize 
celts are usually plain, but some are ornamented with ridges, 
dots or lines. That they were made in the countries where they 
are found is proved by Hie presence of moulds. 

A point worthy, of mention is the position which stone celts 
hold in the folk-lore and superstitious beliefs of many lands. 
In the West of England the country folks believe the weapons 
fell originally from the sky us “ tliunderbolts,” and that the water 
in which they are boiled is a specific for rheumatism. In the 
North and Scotland they are preservatives against cattle diseases. 
In Brittany a stone celt is thrown into a well to purify the water. 
In Sweden they arc regarded as a protection against lightning. 
In Norway the belief is that, if they are genuine thunderbolts, a 
thread tied round them when placed on hot coals will not burn 
but will become moi.st. In Gennany, Spain, Italy, the same 
beliefs prevail. In Japan the stones are accounted ol medicinal 
value, while in Burma and Assam they are infallible specifics fur 
ophthalmia. In Africa .they are the weapons of the Thunder- 
God. In India and among the Greeks the hatchet appears to 
have l>ad a aacred importance, derived, doubtless, from the 
universal superstitious awe with which these weapons of pre¬ 
historic man were regarded. 

see Sir J,, Evans's .4 Stone Implements of Great Britain -, 
liord A vebury's Prehietorie Times (1863-1900) and Origin a]-Civilisa¬ 
tion (1870); E. B. Tylorjs Anthropology, and Primitive Culture, &c. 
For the history of polished stone axes 'up to the 17th century see 
Dt'Marcel Bimdomn and Lioiiel ’Bbnnemftre in the Bulletin de la 
SocUti d'.i-MhropolOgie ^ lPan'4, lApkiliMay leos, 
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GKLTES, KONjR AO (1459-1508), German humanist .and Latin 
poet, tiM! son of , a vintner named Pickel (of which Celtes is the 
Greek translation)^ was bom at Wipfeld near Schweinfurt. He 
early ran away from home to avoid being set to his father's 
trade, and at Heidelberg was lucky enough to find a generous 
patron in Johann von Halberg and a teacher in Agricola. After 
the death of the latter (1485) Celtes led the wandering life of 
a scholar of the Renaissance, visiting most of the countries of 
the continent, teaching in various imiversities, and everywhere 
c.stablishing learned societies on the model of the academy of 
Pomponius Lactus at Rome- Among these was the Sodalilas 
litleraria Rhrtiana or Ceitica at Mainz (1491). In i486 he pub¬ 
lished his first book, Ars versrfieandi et carminmt, which created 
an immense sensation and gained him the honour of being 
crowned as the first* poet laureate of Germany, the ceremony 
being performed by the emperor Frederick 111 . at the diet of 
Nuremberg in 1487. In 1497 he was appointed by the emperor 
Maximilian 1 . professor of poetry and rhetoric at Vienna, and in 
1502 was made head of the new Collegium Poetarum et Mathc- 
maticorum, with the right of, conferring the laureateship. He 
did much to introduce system into the methods of teaching, to 
purify the Latin of learned intercourse, and to further tlie study 
of the classics, espedally the Greek. Hut he was more tlian a 
mere cla.ssicist of the Renaissance. He was keenly interested in 
history and topography, especially in that of hLs native country. 
It was he who first unearthed (in the convent of St Emmeran at 
Regensburg) the remarkable Latin poems of the nun Hrosvitha 
of Gandersheim, of wliich he published an edition (Nuremberg, 
1501), the historical poem Li^urinus sive de rebus gestis h'rederici 
primi imperatoris libri x. (Augsburg, 1507), and the celebrated 
map of tlie Homan empire known as the Tahtda Prutingeriana 
(after Konrad Peutinger, to whom he left it). He projected a 
great work on Germany ; but of this only the Germania generalts 
and an historical work in prose, De origine, situ, muribus et 
inslitulis Niirimbergae libcUus, saw the light As a writer of 
Latin verse Celtes far surpassed any of his predecessors. He 
composed odes, elegies, ep%rams, dramatic pieces and an un¬ 
finished epic, the Theodoriceis. Ilk epigrams, edited by Hart- 
felder, were published at Berlin in i8Si. His editions of the 
cla.ssics are now, of course, out of date. He died at Vienna on 
the 4 th of P'ebruary 1508. 

For a full list of C'cHcs’s works see Engelbert Khipfel, Lte vita et 
\niptis Coiiradi Cetiis (2 vols., Freiburg, 1827); also Johann Asch- 
Uie jruheteH Wanderjahre des Comud Celtes (Vienna, i8(>9); 
Hartmann, Komud Celtes in Nurnberg (Nuremberg, i88y). 

CELTIBEBIA, a term used by Greek and Roman writers to 
denote, sometimes the whole north-east of Spain, and sometimes 
the north-east part of the central plateau of the peninsula. 
The latter was probably the correct use. The Celliberi, in this 
narrower sense, were not so much one tribe as a group of cantons— 
Arevaci, Pekndones, Berones and four or five others. They were 
the must warlike people in Spain, and for a long time offered, a 
stubborn resktance to the Romans. Originally Carthaginian 
mercenaries, th^ were induced to serve the Romans in a similar 
capacity, and Livj' (xxiv. 49) distinctly stales that they were the 
first mercenaries in tl»e ^oman army. They did not, however, 
keep faith, and several campaigns were undertaken against them. 
In 179 B.c. the wliole country was subdued by T. Sempronius 
Gracchus, who by his generous treatment of the vanquished 
gained their esteem and affection. In 155 they again revolted, 
and were not finally overcome until the capture of Numantia 
(133). The twenty years’ war waged round this city, and its 
siege and dcstniction by .Scipio the Younger (133 B.c.) form only 
the niost famous episode in ijic lopg struggle, which has left its 
mark in entrenchments near Numantia excavated in 1906-1907 
by German archaeologists. After the fall of Numantia, and still 
more after the death of Sertorius (72 B.c.), the Celtiberians 
liecame gradually romanized, and town life grew up among their 
valleys ; Clunia, for instance, became a Roman municipality, 
and ruins of its walk, gates and theatre testify to its civilization ; 
while Bilbilis (Bambola), another municipality, was the birth¬ 
place of the eminently Roman poet Martial. The Celtiberians 
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may have been so called because they were thought, tp be the 
descendants of .Celtic immigrants from Gaul into Iberia (Spain), 
or because they were regarded (cf, Lucan iv. 9) as a mixed race 
of Celts and Spaniards (Iberians); in either case the name repre¬ 
sents a geogriyher’s theory rather than an ascertained fact. 
Tliat a strong Celtic element existed in Spain is proved both by 
numerous traditions and by the more trustworthy evidence of 
place-names. The Celtic place-names of Spain, however, are 
not confined to Celtiberia or even to the north and east; they 
occur even in the south and west. 

A long description of the manners and customs of the Ccltibcri 
is given by Diodonis Siculus (v. 33, 34). Their country was rough 
and unfruittul as a whole (barle.y, however, ivas cultivated), being 
chiefly used for tlie iiastuiv ol sheep. 11s inhahitants either led a 
nomadic hie or occupied small villages ; targe towns were tew. 
Their inlantry and cavalry were both excellent. In battle, they 
adopteil the wedge-shaped formation of the column. They carried 
double-edged swords and short daggers for use hand to hand, the 
steel of winch was hardened by being buried underground; their 
defensive armour was a light Gallic shield or a round wicker buckler, 
and greaves of felt round their legs. They wore brazen helmets 
with ]>urj>le cre.shs, and rough-haired bhack clcgiks, in. which they slept 
on the bare ground. Like the Cantabri. they washed themselves with 
lirine instead of water. They were said to oner sacrihee to a nameless 
god (Stralio in. p. Tb4) at the time of the full moon when all the 
household danced together betore the doors ot the houses. Although 
cruel to their enemies, they were hospitable to strangers. They ate 
meat ol all kinds, and drank a kiud o( mead. E. Hiibner's article 
in Paiily-tVissowa’s lleatniryilopadir, iii. (1886-181)3). collects iill 
the ancient references, which are almost ail brief, Strabo’s notice 
(bk. ill.), liased perhaps on Posoidonius, is fullcsL (F. J. H.) 

CEMENT (from l^t. raementum, rough pieces of stone, a 
shortened form of cardimentum, from eaedere, to rut), apparently 
first used of a mixture of broken stone, tiles, Sic., with some 
binding material, and hence of any material capable of adhering 
to, and uniting into a coherent mass, figments of a substance 
not in itself adhesive. The term is often applied to adhesive 
mixtures employed to unite objects or parts of objects (see below), 
but in engineering, when used without qualification, it means 
Portland cement, its modifications and congeners ; tliese arc all 
hydraulic cements, i.e. when set they resist the action of water,and 
ran, under favourable conditions, be allowed to set under water. 

Hydraulic Cements. ~ It was well known to builders in the 
earliest historir times that certain limes would, when set, resist 
the actidii of water, i.e. were hydraulic ; it was also known that 
tliis property could be conferred on ordinary lime by admixture 
of silicious materials such as pozzuulana o'r tufa. We ha\'e here 
the two classes into which hydraulic cements arc divided. 

When pure chalk or limestone is “ burned," i.e. heated in a 
kiln until its carbonic acid has been driven off, it yields pure liinq. 
Thk slakes violently with water, giving slaked lime, 
which can be made into a smooth paste with water 
and mixed with sand to form common mortar. The cement, 
setting of the mortar is due to the drying of the lime 
(a purely physical phenomenon, no chemical action occurring 
between the lime and, the sand). The function of the sand is 
simply that of a diluent to prevent undue shrinkage anej cracking 
in drying. Subsequent hardening of the mortar is caused by 
the gradual absorption of carbonic acid from the air Ijy the lime, 
a skin of carbonate of lime being formed 1 but the action k 
superficial. Mortar made from pure or “ fat ” lime cannot with¬ 
stand the action of water, and is only used for work done .^ove 
water-level. If, however, such “ fat ” lime is mixed in the 
presence of water, not with sand but with silica in an dtidtive 
form, i.e. amorphous and (generally) hydrated, or with a t^tkte 
containing silica in an active condition, it will unite wiikiihe 
silica and form a silicate of lime capable of resisting tbawHion 
oPwater. The mixture of the lime and active silica or siliMlje k a 
pozzuolanic cement. The simplest of all pozzuolanic cli^^ts 
would be a mixture of pure lime and hydrated silica, but though 
the latter is prepared artificially for various purposes, it is too' 
expertsive to be used as a cement material. A similar obstacle 
lies in the way of using a certain native form of active silica, 
viz. kieselguhr, for it is too valuable as an absorbent of nitro¬ 
glycerine, for the manufacture of dynamite, to be available for 
making pozzuolanic cement. There are, however, many silicious 
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substances occurring abundantly in nature which can thus be 
used. They are mostly of volcanic origin, and include pumice, 
tufa, santorin earth, trass and pozzuolana itself. The following 
analyses show their general composition :— 


Soluble silica (SiO-j) . 
In.solublo siliciotis residue 
-Miimina (Al, 0 ;,) 

Ferric o,\ide (Fe.j03). 

Lime (CaO) 

Magnesia (MgO) 

Sulphuric anhydride (SO,) 
Combined water (H, 0 ) 
Carbonic anhydride (CO,) 
Moisture 
Alkalis and loss 


An artificial product which serves perfectly as a pozzuolana is 
granulated blast-furnace slag. The slag, which must contain a 
high percentage of lime, is granulated l)y being run while fused 
into abundance of water. This granulated slag differs from the 
same slag allowed to cool slowly, in that a portion of the energ)’ 
which it possesses while fused is retained after it l\as solidified. 
It bears to ordinary slowly cooled slag a similar relation to that 
borne by plastic sulphur to ordinary crystalline sulphur. This 
potential energy becomes kinetic when the slag is brought into 
rontact with lime in the presence of water, and causes the forma¬ 
tion of a true hydraulic silicate of lime. The following analysis 
shows the composition of a typical slag ;— 


Neapolitan 

P 0 ZZU 0 ‘ 

lana 

(jx*r cent). 

j Roman 
I’ozzuo- 
1 lana 

1 (per cent). 

! Trass 

1 (per cent). 

i 

27*SO 

' 32-64 

19-32 

35'38 

25-<74 

50-40 

j I<>8o 

1 42-74 { 

13-86 

3-10 

5-68 



0-35 


0-13 

T race 

1 race 


} 4-*7 

8-02 1 

7-57 


.5-04 

6*72 

4 * 3 .^ 

0-58 

100*00 

100*00 

1 100-00 


Insoluble residue 
Silica (SiO,.) 

Alumina (At.O,|). 
Manganous oxide (MnO) 
Lime (CaO) 

Maanchia (MgO) 

Soda (Na/)) 

Sulphuric anhydride (SOj) 
Sulphur (S). 


Deduct oxygen ciiuivalcnt to sulphur 


Per cent. 

i-i)4 

18.56 
0.44 
42-2 ^ 
3-i8 
0.70 
0-45 
2 . 21 -., 
— -no' 

100.30 

I-IO 


Granulated slag of this character is ground with slaked lime 
intil both materials are in a state of fine division and intimately 
nixed. The usual proportions are three of slag to one of slaked 
irae by weight. The product termed slag cement sets slowly, 
3 ut ultimately attains a strength scarcely inferior to that of ! 
Portland cement. Although it is cheap and suitable for many 
lurposes, its use is not large and tends to decrease. Pozzuolanic 
lements are little used in England. Generally speaking, they 
ire only of local importance, their cheapness depending largely 
>n the nearness and abundance of some suitable volcanic deposit 
)f the trass or tufa class. They are not usually manufactured 
jy the careful grinding together of the pozzuolana and the lime, 
)ut are mixed roughly, a great excess of pozzuolana being 


employed. This excess does no harm, for that part which fails 
to unite with the lime serves as a diluent, much as docs sand in 
mortar. In fact, ordinary pozzuolanic cement made on the spot 
where it is to be used may be regarded as a better kind of common 
mortar having hydraulic qualities. Good hydraulic mortars may 
be made from lime mixed with furnace ashes or burnt clay as the 
pozzuolanic constituent. 

Cements of the Portland type differ in kind from those of the 
pozzuolanic class ; they are not mechanical mixtures of lime and 
active silica ready to unite under suitable conditions, 
but consist of definite chemical compounds of lime and 
silica and lime and alumina, which, when mixed with 
water, combine therewith, forming crystalline substances of great 
mechanical strength, and capable of adhering firmly to clean inert 
material, such as stone and sand. They ar%made by heating to a 
high temperature an intimate mixture of a calcareous substance 
and an argillaceous substance. The commonest of such substances 
in England are chalk and clay, but where local conditions demand 
it, limestone, marl, shale, slag or any similar material may hr 
used, provided that the correct proportions of lime, silica and 
alumina are maintained. The earliest forms of cements of the 
Portland class were the hydraulic limes. These arc still largely 
used, and are prepared by burning limestones containing clayey 
matter. Some of these naturally possess a composition differing 
but little from that of the mixture of raw materials artifici¬ 
ally prepared for the manufacture of Portland cement itself. 
Although hydraulic limes hai'e been in use from the most ancient 
times, their true nature and the reason of their resistance to 
water have only become known since 1791. Next in anli(|iiily 
to hydraulic lime is Roman cement, prepared by heating an 
indurated marl occurring naturally in nodules, its name must 
not be taken to imply that it was used by the ancients; in point of 
fact the manufacture of this substance dates back only to 1796. 

With the growth of engineering in the early part of the loth 
century arose a great demand for hydraulic cement. The supply 
of materials containing naturally suitable proportions of calcium 
carbonate and clay being limited, attempts were made to produce 
artificial mixtures which would serve a similar end. Among those 
who experimented in this direction was J oseph Aspdin, of Leeds, 
who added clay to finely ground limestone, calcined the mixture, 
and ground the product, which he called Portland cement. 
'I'he only connexion between Portland cement and the place 
Portland is that the cement when set somewhat resembles 
Portland stone in colour. True, it is possible to manufacture 
Portland cement from Portland stone (after adding a suitable 
quantity of clay), but this is merely because Portland stone is 
substantially carbonate of lime; any other limestone would seri’e 
equally well. Although Portland cement is later in date than 
either Roman cement or hydraulic lime, yet on account of its 
greater industrial importance, and of the fact that, being an 
artificial product, it is of approximately uniform composition 
and properties, it may conveniently be treated of first. The 
greater part of the Portland cement made in England is manu¬ 
factured on the Thames and Medway. The materials are chalk 
and Medway mud ; in a few works the latter is replaced by gault. 

The composition of typical .samples of chalk and clay Ls shown in 
I he following analyses :— 


SUioa (SiO,) .... 
Alumina + ferric oxide' (A!, 0 , + 
Fe,0«) . . . .., . 

I.ime (CaO) . . . 

Magnesia (MgO).... 
Carlwnic anhydride (CO,) . 


Per cent. Per cent. 

0-92 Insoluble silicious matter . 26-07 Consisting of 

Silica (SiO..) . . . .31-24 Quartz (SiO,) 

0-24 Alumina (Al, 0 ,) . . . 16-60 Silica (SiO,) . 

55-00 Ferric oxide (Fe, 0 .i) . . 8-66 Alumina (A 1 ,<X) 

0-36 Lime (CaO) . . . 0-25 Magnesia (WfgO) 

43-40 Magnesia (MgO) . . . i-oi Soda (Na, 0 ) . 

- Soda (Na..O) . . . i-oo 

99-92 Potash (K, 0 ) . . . 0-45 

Sodium chloride (NaCI) . > i -36 

Combined water, organic 

matter, and loss . . 1 I -.36 


19-33 I 

.VJ9 1 

1-47 I Felspar 
O'OS i { 7-34 % 
0-65 :) 


100*00 
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These materials are mixed in the proportion of about 5: i by weight 
so that the dried mixture contains approximately 75 % of calcium 
;Hixlar carbonate, the balance being clay. The mixing may be 
effected in several ways. The method once exclusively 
used consists in mixing the raw materials with a laz^e quantity of 
water in a wash mill, a machine having radial horisont^ arms driven 
from a central vertical spindle and carrying harrows which stir up 
and intermix any soft material placed in the pit in which the 
apparatus revolves. The raw materials in the correct proportion 
are fed into this mill together with a large quantity of water. The 
thin watery ** slip " or slurry flows into large settling tanks (“ backs ”) 
where the solids in suspension are deposited ; the water is drawn off, 
leaving behind an intimate mixture of chalk and clay in tlic form 
of a wet paste. Tliis is dug out, and after being dried on floors heated 
by flues is ready for burning. This process is now almost obsolete. 
According to present practice the raw materials arc mixed in a wash 
mill with so much water that the resulting slurry contains 40 to 
50 % of water. The slurry, which is wet enough to flow, i.s ground 
between millstones soias to complete the process of comminution 
tx'gun in tlie wash mill. Thorough grinding and mixing are of the 
utmost importance, as otherwise the cement ultimately produced 
will be unsound and of inferior quality. The drying of the slurry is 
generally efiected by the waste heat of the kilns, so that while one 
ch.'irge is burning another is drjung ready for the next loading of the 
kilns. The kilns commonly employed are '* chamber kilns," circular 
. .. structures not unlike an ordinary running lime kiln, but 

ib0 ktta b^-ving the top closed and connected at the side with a 

* wide flue in w'hich the slurry is exposed to the hot products 
of combustion from the kiln. The farther ends of the flues of several 
such kilns arc connected with a chimney shaft. The slurry, in 
drying on the floor of (he flue, forms a fairly tough cake which cracks 
spontaueouHly in the process of drying into rough blocks suitable 
tor loading into the kiln. At the bottom of the kiln is a grate of 
iron bars, and on this wood and coke are piled to start the fire. A 
layer of dried slurry is loaded on this, then a layer of coke, then a 
layer of slurry, and so on until the kiln is filled with coke and slurry 
evenly distributed. Fresh slurry is run on to the drying floors, and 
the kiln is started. The construction of an ordinary chamber kiln 
may be gathered from the accompanying diagram (fig. i). The 



Fig. 1 . 

operation of burning is a slow one. An ordinary kiln, which will 
contain about 50 tons of slurry and 12 tons of coke, will take two 
days to get fairly alight, and will be another two or three days in 
burning out. Therefore, allowing adecjuatc time for loading and 
unloading, each kiln will require alioul one week for a complete run. 
The output will be about 30 tons of “ clinker " ready to be ground 
into cement. The grinding of the hard rock-like ma.ss^s of clinker 
is effected Ixitween millstones, or in modem plants in ball-mills, 
tulie-mills and edge-runners. It is an important part of the manu¬ 
facture, because the finished cement should be as fine and “ floury " 
as possible. The foregoing description represents the procedure in 
use in many English factories. There arc various modifications in 
practice accordiiig to local conditions: a few of these may be 
described. In all cases, however, the main operations arc the same, 
viz. intimately mixing the raw materials, drying the mixture, if 
necessary, ana burning it at a clinkering temperature (about 1500®C. 
= 2732® F.). Thus when hard limc-stone is the form of <»lcium 
carlionate locally available, it is ground dry and mixed with the 
correct proportion of clay also dried and ground. Tlic mixture is 
slightly damped, moulded into rough bricks, dried and burned. A 
possible alternative is to bum the limestone first and mix the result¬ 
ing lime with clay, the mixture being burned as before. By this 
method grinding the hard limestone is avoided, but there is an extra 
expenditure of fuel in the double burning. 

Klany different forms of kiln are used for burning Portland 
Cement. Besides the chamber kilns which have been described, 
... there are the old-fashioned bottle kilns, which are similar 

til chamber kilns, but are bottle-shaped and open 

at the top; they do not dry the slurry for their next 
charge. Their use w becoming obsolete. There are also stage kilns 


of the Dietzsch t3rpe, which consist of two vertical shafts, one above 
the other^ but not in the same vertical line, connected by a horizontal 
channel. At this middle portion and in the upper part of the lower 
shaft the burning proper proceeds ; the upper sliaft is f uU of unbumt 
raw material w^ch is heated by the hot gases coming from the 
burning zone, and the lower shaft contains clinker already burned 
and hot enough lo heat the incoming air which supplies that necessary 
for combustion at the clinkering zone. A pair of Dietzsch kilns, 
built back to bock, are shown in fig. a. There are other forms of 
shaft kiln, such os the Sclmeider, in which there is a burning zone, 
a heating and cooling zone an in the Dietzsch, but no liorizontal 
stage, the whole shaft being in the same vertical plane. Another 
form is the Hoffmann or ring kiln, made up of a number of compart¬ 
ments arranged in a ring and connected with a central chimney; 
in these compartments rough brick-sliaped masses of the niw 
materials are stacked, and between these bricks fuel is sprinkled. 
At a given moment one of these compartments is burning and at its 
full temperature ; the air for combustion is drawn in through one or 
more compartments behind it which have just finished burning, and 
is thereby strongly heated ; the products of com!>ustion pass away 
through one or more compartments in front of it and heat their 
contents before they are subjected to actual combustion. It will 
bo seen that the principle of the ring kiln is similar to that of the stage 
kiln. In each case the clinker which has just l»een burned and is fully 
hot serves to heat 
the air-supply to 
the compart¬ 
ment where com¬ 
bustion is actu¬ 
ally proceeding; 
in like manner 
the raw materials 
about to be 
burned are well 
heated by the 
waste gases from 
the compartment 
in full activity 
before they them¬ 
selves are burned. 

(It may be noted 
that here and 
generally in this 
article " bum " 
is used in the 
technical sense; 
it is technically 
correct to speak 
of cement clinker 
being "burned," 
although it is not 
a fuel; in accur¬ 
ate terms it is 
the fuel which is 
burned, and it is 
the heat it gen¬ 
erates which 
raises the clinker 
to a high temper¬ 
ature. i.e, tech¬ 
nically " bums " 
it.) By this de¬ 
vice a groat part of the heat is regenerated and a saving of fuel is 
effected. 

The methods of burning cement described above are obsolescent. 
They are being replaced by the rotatory proce.ss, .so called because 
the cement is burned in rotating cyiinaei'S instead of in 
fixed kilns. These cylindere vary from 60 to 150 ft. in 
length, an ordinaiy length in modem practice Ix'ing 100 
to 120 ft.; their diameter correspondingly varies from 6 ft. to 7 ft. 
6 in. The cylinders are made of steel plate, lined with refractory 
bricks, are carried on rollers at a slight angle with the horizontal, 
and are rotated by power. At the upper end the raw material is fed 
in either as a dry powder or as a slurry ; at the lower end is a power¬ 
ful burner. In the early days of rotatory kilns producer gas was 
used as a fuel, but with little success; about 1893 petroleum was 
used in the United States with complete success, but at a relatively 
heavy cost. At the present time, nnely powdered coal injected by 
a blast of air is almost universally employed, petroleum being used 
only where it is actually cheaper than coal. In the working of this 
type of kiln the rotation and slight inclination of the cylinder cause 
the raw material to descend towards the lower end. At the upper 
end the raw material is dried and heated moderately. As it descends 
it reaches a part of the kiln where the temperature is higher; here 
the carbonic acid of the carbonate of lime, and the combined water 
of the clay are driven off, and the resulting lime begins to act chemi¬ 
cally on the dehydrated clay. The material is then in a partially 
burnt and slightly sintered state, but it is not fully clinkered and 
would not make Portland cement. The material continues to 
descend by the rotation of the kiln and reaches the lower end nearest 
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the burner where the temperature is hi^hefit, and is there heated so 
hif^hly that the union oi the Jiine, silica and altunina is complete, 
and fully burnt clinker falls out of the kiln. It is extremely hot, 
and is cooled usiuiUy by being piussod down one or more rotating 
cylinders, similar to the first, but smaller, and acting as coolers 
instead of kilns. On its way down the cylinders the clmker meets 
a current of cold air and is cooled, the air being correspondingly 
warmed and passing on to aid in the c.omhitsti<)n of the fuel used 
in heating the kiln. '1 hi.s regenerative heating is similar in principle 
and effect to that obtained by means of the shaft and ring kilns 
de^scribed alwDvc. The output of these kilns varies from 200 to 400 
tons per kiln per week according to their size and the nature of the 
raw materials burned, as against 30 tons per week ior an ordinary 
chamber kiln. A large saving in labour is also secured. The rotatory 


nature of the raw materials employed. Thus the silica may range 
iTom 19 to 2^ %, the alumina and ferric oxide jointly from 7 
to 14 %, the June from 60 to 67 %. All such variations are per¬ 
missible provided that the quantity of silica and alumina is sufficient 
to saturate the whole of the lime and to leave none of it in a '* free ’’ 
condition, likely to cause the cement to expand after setting. Otlier 
things being eijual, the liighcr the jHircentage of lime within the limits 
indicated alove the stronger is the ccmcht. but such highly limed 
cement is less easy to burn than cement containing about 02 % of 
lime : and unless the burning is thorough and the raw materials are 
intimately mixed, the cement is apt to be unsound. Although the 
ultimate composition of cement, that is, the jiercentage of each base 
and acid present, can be accurately determined by analysis, its 
]>roximate composition, t.c. the nature and amount of the compounds 


system presents many ativantages and is rapidly rq^lacing the older 1 formed from these acids and bases, can only be ascertained indirectly 
inethods of com<>nt making. Tig. 3 represents diagrammatically a ' and with difficulty. The foundations 01 our knowledge on this 

subject were laid by H. le Chatelier, whose work 
has since been supplemenlud by that of Spenser 
B. Newberry. W. B. Newheri’y and Clifford Kichard- 
son. As the outcome oi these inc|uiries it has been 
cstablislicd that tricalciiim silicate .'iCaO'SiO.j is the 
essential constituent oi Portland cement. The con- 
.stituent of next importance is an aluminate, but 
whether this is dicalciura ahimmate, 2CaO«Al2()3, or 
tricalcium alummate, aCa0*A1^0g. is still in doubt. 
In the following description it is assumed to be the 
tricalcium alummate. The remaining silicates and 
alurainates present, and ferric oxide and magnesia, 
if existing m the moderate quantities which are 
usual in Portland cement of good quality, are of 
minor importance and may be regarded as lit tie more 
than impuntios. The silicates and aluminate.s of 
wliich Portland cement is composed are Ixilieved to 
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rotatory cement plant on the Hurry k Seaman system, which was 
onr of the first to make cement by the rotatory process successfully 
<m a largi* scale, using powdered coal as bu*!. Rotatory kilns of 
^'anous other makes are now in use. but the same principles arc 
eml*odied. namely, the employment of a rotating inclined cylinder 
Jor burning tlie raw materials, a burner fed with powdered coal and 
a blast of air, and sonv device such as a cooling evlinder or cooling 
tower l)y which the clinker may be cooled and the air correspondingly 
heatetl on its way to the burner. 

Another method of making Portland cement which has l>een 
projiosed and trii'd with some success consists in fusing the raw 
materials bigether in an apparatus of the type of a blast furnace. 
1'hc liigh temperature necessary to fuse cement clinker makes this 
process difficult to accomplish commcnrially, but it has tuanv 
inherent merits and may be the process o£ the future, di.spiacing 
tile rotatory method. 

Portland cement clinker, however produci'd, is a hard, rock-like 
substance of somi-vitnfied appearance and very dark colour. The 
]>roducl ftom a well-run rotatory kiln is all evenly burnt 
and jiroperly vitritie*!; that from an ordinary fixed kiln 
of whatever type is apt to contain a ci-rtain amount (5 
^5 %) of imderbumt material, which is yellowish and friable and 
IS not properly clinkered. This material must be picked out, as such 
imderbumt stuff contains free lime or unsaturate<l lime compounds. 
'J'hese may slake slowly in the finished cement and cause such ex¬ 
pansion as may destniy the work of which it forms part. Well-burnt, 
well-picked clinker when ground yields good J’ortland cement. 
Nothing is added during or alter grinding save a small amount 
(i to 2 %) of calcium sulphate in the Itirm either of gypsum or of 
plaHter of Paris, which is sometimes needed to make the cement 
slower-setting. I'or the same purpose a smalt quantity of water 
(up to 2 %) may be added either by moistening the clmker or by 
blowing steam into the mills in which the clinker is ground. This 
small addition for this specified purpose is recognized as legitimate, 
but the employment of various chea]> materials such as ragstxine 
and blast-furnace slag, sometimes added as diluents or make-weights, 
IS adiilt<*ration and therefore fraudulent. 

The composition of Portland cement varies within comparatively 
narrow limits, and for given raw materials the variations arc tending 
to become smaller os regularity and skill in manufacture 
oojspo#/- ja^rease. The fdlowing analysis may be taken as typicad 
of cements made from chalk and clay on the I'hames and 
Medway :— 

Silica (SiO*)T!fll 
Insoluble resi^ 

Alumina (Al^ 

Ferric oxide f 
Lime (CaO) 

Magnesia (MgO)>a2i 
Sulphuric anhycUrie (SO^) 

Carbonic anhydiMi (CO,) 

Water (H, 0 ) . 

Alkalis. . • 

100*0 

There may be variations from this composition according to the 




exist not as individmd units but as .solid .solutions of each other, those 
solid solutions taking the form of minei-als recognizable as individuals. 
'I'hc two principal minerals are termed alite and cclite ; according 
to the best upimoii, alite consists of a solid solution ol tricalcium 
aluminale in tncalcium silicate, and cehte of a solid solution of 
dicalcium alummate in dicalcium silicate. Celite is little affected 
by water, and lias but small influence on tin* setting ; alite is de¬ 
composed and hydrated, this action (.onstiluting the mam part of 
th(‘ sotting of j’orlland cement. Both the component.s of alite react, 
and for simplicity their leactioms may be stated m separate equations, 
thus ;— 


(1) 2(8CaO.SiOs) l 9 HaO 
Tricalcium .silicate. 

(2) .-J('a0.Al503-H2H.p 


.2(Ca0.Si()2)*r)Il20- 
Hydruted mono- 
calcium sihcale. 
-3CaO-\WV4Hp 


4 Ca( 0 H)a 

Calcium 

hydroxide. 


Tncalcium alummate. Hydrated tricalcium aluminate. 

Since alite is a solid solution and, although an individual mineral, 
is not a chemical unit, tlie proportion of triculcuim silicate to tri- 
calciura aluminate in a given specimen of alite will vary: but, what¬ 
ever the proportions, each of these substances will nact in its char¬ 
acteristic manner according to the etiuations given above. 

The precise mechanism of the process of setting of Portland 
cement is not known with ci rtainty, but it is probably analogous 
to that ol the setting of plaster of Parts, consisting in llie dis.soIution 
of the comjiuuiicls produced by hydration while they are in a more 
.soluble form, their transition to a less soluble form, the consequent 
.siipereaturation of the solution, and the di'iKisition of the surplus 
of the dissolved substance in crystals which interlock and form a 
coherent mass. This theory being accepted, it is evident that a 
.small quantity of water, by successive dissolution and deposition 
of a substance capable of existing in a more soluble and in a less 
soluble form, is aide to bring about the crystallization of an in¬ 
definitely large quantity of material. It is not ncct'ssary that there 
should be present sufficient water to dissolve the whole of the react¬ 
ing substance at any one time ; it is .sulfielent if there is enough for 
hydration and a small surplus for the crystallization by successive 
stages as alxive described. It is gentTiilly admitted that the alu¬ 
minate is the chief agent in the first setting of the cement, and that 
its ultimate hardening and attainment of strength arc due to the 
tricalcium silicate. 

As mentioned above, the constituents other than the tricalcium 
silicate and tricalcium aluminate of which alite is composed, are of 
minor importance. The function of the ferric oxide present in 
ordinary cement is little more than that of a flux to aid tlie union of 
silica, alnmina and lime in the clinker ; its role in the setting of the 
cement is altogether secondary. In fact, excellent Portland cement 
can be pnqiared from materials free from iron. Such cement, if free 
also from manganese, is white, and its manufacture has been proposed 
for exterior decorative use. Magnesia, if present in Portland cement 
in quantity not exceedmg .3 %. appears to l>e inert, but there is 
evidence that in larger proportion, e.g. 10-75%, it may hydrate 
and set after the general setting of the cement, and may give rise 
to disruptive strains causing the cement to^ “ blow and fail. In 
so-called natural cement which Is comparatively lightly burnt, the 
magnesia appears to be inert, and as much as 20 to 30 % may be 
present. Another constituent of Portland cement which influences 
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its setting time is calcium sulphate, naturally formed from the 
sulphur in the raw materials or fuel, or inlentioiiaily added to the 
linislicd cement as gypsum or plaster of Paris. It has a remarkable 
retarding efiwt on the hydration of the calcium aluminate, and 
consequently on the setting of Uic cement: thus it is that a little 
gypRum is often added to convert a naturally quick-setting cement 
into one which sets slowly. It will be observed tWt an the hydration 
of tricalcium silicate, tlie main constituent of Portland cement, a 
large portion of the lime appeal's as calcium hydroxide, f.c. slaked 
hme. It is evident that this will form a pozzuolanic cement if a 
suitable silicious material such as trass is added to the cement The 
ultimate product when set may be regarded as a mixed Portland 
and pozzuolanic cement. The use of trass in this manner as an 
a(.]iunct to Portland cement has been advocated by W. Michaclis, 
and undoubtedly increases the strength of the material, but it has 
not become general. 

Tlic quality of Portland cement is ascertained by its analysis 
and by determining its specific gravity, fineness, mechanical strength 
TeMtlUM soundness. A j»ood sample will usually have a com- 

position within the limits cited above and approximating 
to the typical figures given above. It will be ground so finely that 
not more than 3 % will be left on a sieve of 70 ^ 7O meshes per sq, 
in., the wires of the sieve being o.(m) 5 m. in diatneter. It will have, 
wlien freshly burned, a speciHc gravity not lower than 3*15. and 
biicpiettfs made from it and kept in water will possess a tensile 
strength of 400-300 tt> per s(p in. seven days after tht^y arc made, 
svJjile briquettes made from a mixture of 3 parts by wel^dd of sand 
and 1 of cement will give about 225 Tb per sq. in. at twenty-eight 
days. Formerly the .soundness of cement was determined by keep¬ 
ing lliin parts of lUc cement in cold water for twenty-eight days, 
or in warm water (1 io®-i2o‘' F.) for twent y-four hours, ana examin¬ 
ing for cracks or other signs of expansion. Modern practice is to 
measure the expansion of a lest jiicce of cement kept m water at a 
leiuperrif ure oi 212'' F. The simjdest and most generally used 
meihud is due to II. L. le Chatelier, and consists in measuring the 
int rease in circumference of a cylinder of cement mm. in diameter 
by means of a split ring encircling the cylinder, the motion of which 
is magnified by two light rods extimding radially. Another quanti¬ 
tative test for soundness is that formulated by T.. Deval. who has 
showm that briquettes of 3 of sum! and i of cement k<*pt in water 
for two days at So*'C. —17^''1’. attain approximately the same 
ttrength as similar briquettes attain at seven days in water at the 
ordinary temperature. In like manner briquettes kept at i7f>‘*F, 
(or seven days are ap]>roxiniately etjual in strength to those kept at 
t!ic ordinary temperature for twenty-i*igh1 days. cement not 
perfectly souml will give low results in tlie hot test, and a cement of 
indifferent soundne.ss wall crack and go to pieces. The te.st is ad¬ 
mittedly severe, but can bo passed without difficulty by cement 
made with pi oner care and skill. Tliore are many modifications and 
elaborations ot all the tests wliich have! ]»een mentioned. Cement 
for all important work is submitted to a rigorous system of testing 
ajid analysis before it is accepted and used. 

Hydraulic Lime is a cement of the Portland as distinct from 
the pozzuolanic doss. The most typical hydraulic lime is that 
known as Chaux du Theil, made from a limestone found at 
Ardeche in France. This limestone consists of calcium carbonate 
most intimately intermixed witli very finely divided silica. It 
contains but little alumina and oxide of iron, which are the 
constituents generally necessary to bring about the union of 
silica and lime to form a cement, but in spite of this the silica is so 
finely divided and so well distributed tlmt it unites readily with 
the lime when the limestone is burned at n sufficiently high 
temperature. English hydrauh'c limes are of a different class; 
they contain a good deal of alumina and ferric oxide, and in 
comf>ositioa resemble somewhat irregular Portland cement. 

Analyses of the two classes of hydraulic lime arc as follows : - - 


IniKiluble iuliciouii maitor . 

Chaux dc Theil. 
Per coat. 

Oi 

Blue Lias, 
Per cent. 
2'39 

Silica (SiOA 

Alumina (AlgO,) 

. 21-7 

14-17 

!•« 

0-79 

Ferric uxidu . 

0.6 

2-34 

lime (CuO) 

Magnesia (MgO) 

74'<> 

e3-43 

0-7 

1-.M 

Suiiihuric anhydride (SO.,) . 
Caxbonic anhydride {CO^ 1 

. 0-3 

I-<53 

. 0*6 

f3-64 

Water (H,0) i ' 

\ 2-f»9 

Alkalis and loss. 

. 

I.3K 


luo-o 

100*00 


Hydraulic lime contains a good deal of uncomblned lime, and has 
to be slaked before it is used as a oernent In France this slaking 
is conducted .systematically by the makers, the freshly burned lime 
being sprinkled with water and stored in laige bins where slaking 
proceeds slowly and regularly until the whole of the surplus uncom. 
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bined lime is slaked and rendered harmless, while the cementitiou.s 
compounds, notably tricalcium silicate, remam untouched. In 
English practice hydraulic lime is slaked by the user. Seeing that 
regular and perfect slaking is more easily attained when workmg 
systematically on a large scale and by .storing the matorial for h tong 
period, the French method is the better and more rational. The 
product may Uten be regarded as a cement of the I’ortland class 
mixed with slaked lime. When gauged with water and made into 
a mortar it sets slowly, but ultimately becomes almost as strong as 
1 ’ortland cement. Its slow settigg is an advantage for some purposes. 
«.g. for foundations and abutments whore m-ttlenients may occur. 
The structure is free to take its permanent position before the hme 
sets, and cracks arc thus avoided. A case in point is the employ¬ 
ment of hydraulic lime in place of I’ortland cement as grouting out¬ 
side the cast-iron tubes used for lining tunnels made by the shield 
system. 

Roman Cement is another cement of the Portland class which 
came into use shortly before the manufacture of artificial Port¬ 
land cement was attempted. It is still in use, though only for 
special purposes where a quick-setting material is required. It 
is made from seplaria nodules which are dredged up on the Kent 
and Essex coasts and consist of about 6o % of calcium carbonate 
mixed with clay, tlie mass being sufficiently indurated to remain 
coherent under water. The nodules are not prepared in any 
way, but simply burned at a moderate red heat. 

The resulting cement varies somewhat in composition, but ap¬ 
proximates to the following figures :— 

I’cr cent. 


Insoluble silicious malti-r . . 5-86 

Silica (SiO.,) ...... iq-hr 

Alumina (Al20.^) ..... 10*30 

Ferric oxide (Fe.jO,|) .... 7-44 

Manganese dioxide (MnO.,) . . . 1*57 

Lime (CaO) . . . . . .44-54 

Magnesia (MgO) . . . . 2-02 

Sulphuric anhydride (SO,,) . . . 2-61 

Carbonic anhydride (CO.,) . . . 3-43 

Water (H/I) . ‘ . . . . 0.25 

Alkalis and loan ..... 1-40 


100*00 

The most characteristic constituent is the oxide of iron, which gives 
the cement a reddish colour, and the, presence of manganese also 
dififerentiates Roman from Portland cement, which rarely contains 
apprccuibU; quantities of that element. The high percentage of 
alumina causes the cement to be quick-setting, Vnd it becomes hard 
in about five minutes. It resists the action of water, salt or fresh, 
very well, and is therefore useful in situations where tlie work is 
likely to be submerged immediately after it lias lieen put in place. 

The term Nattiral Cements is applied to cements made by 
burning mixtures of clay and carbonate of lime naturally occur¬ 
ring in approximately suitable proportions. They may be 
regarded as badly-mixed Portland cements, and need no special 
description. American “ natural ” cements are of a somewhat 
different class. They are usually made from a silicious limestone 
containing magnesia, and are comparatively lightly burned. 

The following analysis is typical of a cement of tills kind :— 

Per cent. 


Silica (SK\) ...... 24-30 

Alumina (AkO,) ..... 7-23 

Ferric oxide (FcjOj) .... 5-06 

Lime (CaO).33‘7o 

Magnesia (MgO) ..... 20-04 

Water, carbonic anhydride, and loss , 8-78 


J 00.00 

Those irregular cements of the Portland class are good building 
materials for ordinary purposes, but are not so suitable as good 
artificial Portland cement for heavy and important undertakings. 

Passavi Cement is a recent product which is in a class by itself. 
It is made by granulating blast furnace slag of suitable com¬ 
position and finely grinding the product, either alone or with an 
admixture of about 10 % of Portland cement clinker. It differs 
from ordinary slag cement (see above) in that it is not a pozzuo- 
lanic cement depending on the interaction of granulated slag 
and lime. ■ TTie particular method of granulating stag for Passow 
cement produces a material which sets per se and attains a 
strength comparable with that of Portland cwnenL Passow 
cement has been successfully made from slag of different 
compositions in Germany, England and America. 
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The chief use of hydraulic cements, whether of the pozzuolanic 
or Portland class, is to act as an adhesive material in work which 
is to be exposed to water. No doubt in times of remote 
bySnaltc was found that the jointing of masonry 

c*m*at». which was to be immersed required the use of a cement 
indifferent to the action of water. Ordinary mortar 
failed in such positions ; mortar made from lime prepared from 
limestones or chalks containing a little clay was found to stand ; 
mortar made from lime mixed with trass or similar active 
silicious material was also found to stand. On this oKservation 
rests the whole of the present enormous employment of hydraulic 
cements. It was a natural transition to utilize these cfcments 
not merely for jointing masonry but also for making concrete, 
and the only reason why hydraulic cements, as distinct from 
cements which are not hydraulic (e.g. ordinary mortar), are used 
for the latter purpose is their great mechanical strength. Their 
use in above-water work is checked by the low price of common 
brick. Even in such work, where it would be thought that 
masses of burnt clay would be the cheapest conceivable material, 
concrete is at leicst on level terms with its rival. It must be 
remembered that one of the great advantages of concrete is that 
five-sixths of its total mass may be provided from local sand and 
gravel, on which no carriage has to be paid. The cement, on 
which alone freight is to be reckoned, converts these from loose 
incoherent material into a solid stone. Thus it comes about that 
the largest use of cement is for manufacturing concrete for dock 
and harbour work, and for the making of foundations. It is also 
employed for the building of light bridges, floors, and pipes 
constructed of cement mortar disposed round a skeleton of iron 
rods. .Such composite structures take advantage at once of thtr 
high tensile strength of iron and of the high compressive strength 
of cement mortar. (See also Concrete.) 

Good hydraulic cements arc highly permanent materials 
provided certain conditions be oliscrved. It might be supposed 
that hydraulic cements from their nature would be indifferent 
to the action of water, but this is only true if the structures of 
which they form part are sufficiently compact. In this case the 
action of the water is checked by the film of carbonate of lime 
which eventually forms on the surface of calcareous cement. 
This, together with the compactness of the mortar, hinders the 
ingress and egress of water, and prevents the dissolution and 
ultimate destruction of the cement. But where the concrete or 
mortar is not well made and is porous, the continual passage of 
water through it will gradually break up and dissolve away the 
calcareous constituents of the cement until its strength is utterly 
destroyed. This destructive action is increased if the water 
contains sulphates or magnesium salts, both of which act 
chemically on the calcareous constituents of the cement. As 
sea-water contains both sulphates and magnc.sium salts, it is 
especially necessary in concrete for harbour work to take every 
care to produce an impervious structure. There are various 
minor external causes for the failure and ultimate destruction 
of cement mortar and concrete, but their discussiion is a matter 
for the specialist. Failure from inherent vice in the cement has 
been already touched on j it can always be traced to want of 
skill and care in manufacture. 

Calcium Sulphate Cements .—Under this term are comprehended 
all cements whose setting properties primarily depend on the 
hydration of calcium sulphate. They include plaster of Paris, 
Keene’s cement and many variants of these two types. The 
raw material is gypsum {q.v.). This may be almost chemically 
pure, when it is generally used for Keene’s cement; or it may 
contain smaller or greater quantities of impurities, in which 
case it is suitable for the preparation of cements of the plaster 
of Paris class. The mode of preparation is to calcine the gypsum 
at temperatures Whkh depend on the class of cement to be 
produced. If plasfAt of Paris is to be made, calcination is 
carried out at about *04° C. ( = 400“ F.); at this temperature, 
gypsiMi, CaS04-2H20, loses three-quarters of its combined 
water and becomes 2CaS04-H20. If a cement of the Keene’s 
cement class is to be prepared" the temperature used is higher, 
e.g. 500° C. ( = 932° F.), and the whole of the combined water of 


the gypsum is expelled, the anhydrous sulphate CaSO^ being 
obtained. 

To produce plaster of Paris European practice consists in baking 
the mineral in ovens, and in America in heating it in kettles. Botli 
processes arc inferior in economy to calcination in rotatory 
kilns, a process which may be regarded as the method of p.*, 
the present and tlie immediate future. Keene's cement 
and its congeners are made in fixed kilns so constructed 
that only the gaseous products of combustion come into 
contact with the gypsum to be burnt, in order to avoid contamination 
with the ash of the fuel. 

Tile setting of pla.ster of Paris depends on the fact that when 
2CaS04*ll.,0 is treated with water it dissolves, forming a super¬ 
saturated solution of CaS04.2H,0. The excess held temporarily in 
solution is then deposited in crystals of CaS04-2H,4O. In the light 
of this knowledge tlie mode of setting of plaster of Paris becomes 
clear. The plaster is mixed with a quantity of water suiTicient to 
make it into a smooth paste ; this quantity of water is quite in¬ 
sufficient to dissolve the whole of it. but it dissolves a small part, 
and gives a su{x>rsaturated solution of CaS04.2H40. In a few luinuti-s 
the surplus liydrated calcium sulphate is dejiosited from the solution, 
and the water is capable again of dissolving gCaSCyH-jO, whicli in 
turn is fully hydrated and deposited as t'aH04.2IIj0. The process 
goes on until a relatively small (luantity of water has by instal¬ 
ments dissolved and hydrated the 2('aS04-H.j0. and has deposited 
CaSt)4"2IIjC> in felteil crystals forming a solid ma.ss well cemented 
together. The setting is rapid, occupying only a few minutes, and 
is accompanied by a cotvsiderablo expansion of the moss. There is 
reason to suppose that the change descrilK'd takes place in two stages, 
the gypsum first forming orthorhombic crystals and then crystal¬ 
lizing in the monosymmetric system. Gypsum thus crystallized 
is in its normal monosymmetric form, more stable under ordinary 
conditions than the orthorhombic form. Correlatively in its process 
of dehydration to form plaster of Paris, monosymmetric gyjisum 
is converted into the orthorhombic form before it begins to be 
dehydrated. 

The principles which govern the preparation and setting of the 
other class of calcium sulphate cements, that is, cements of the Keene 
class, are not fully understood, but there is a lair amount of know¬ 
ledge on the subject, Imlh empirical and scientific. The essential 
difference between the setting of Keene's cement and th.at of plaster 
of I’ans is that the former takes place much more slowly, occupying 
hours inste.nl of minutes, and the eonsiderable heating and expansion 
wliich characterize the setting of plaster of Paris are much less 
m,irked. 

It is the prartice in Great Britain to burn pure gypsum at a low 
temjierature .so as to convert it into the hydrate 2CaS04.H.40, to soak 
the lumps 111 a solution of alum or of aluininiiim siiljihate, and to 
recalcine them at alioiit 500“ C. On grinding they give Keene’s 
cement. Instead of alum various other salts, e.g. borax, may be 
u.sed. Tlie quantity of these materials is so small that analyse.s of 
Keene's cement show it to be almost jnire anhydrous calcium 
sulphate, and make it diflicult to explain what, if any. influence 
these minute amounts of alum and the Idee can exert on the setting 
of the cement. It seems probable that the cflect of the salts is 
inconsiderable, and that the governing condition is the tenijieratiire 
at whicli the cement has lieen burnt. The setting of Keene's cement 
takes place by the same sort of process which has been described lor 
the setting of plaster of Paris, the chief diflcrences being that the 
substance dissolved is anhydrous calcium sulphate and that the 
ojieration takes a longer time. 

All cements having calcium sulphate as their base are suitable only 
for indoor work because of the solubility of this substance. They 
form excellent decorative plasters on account of their clean white 
colour and tlie sharpness of castings made from them, this latter 
quantity being duo to their cxjiansion when setting. 

See D. B. Butler, Portland Cement (London, 1005); E. C. Eckel, 
Cements. Limes and Plasters (New 'Vork, lyos); G. K. Redgrave and 
Charles Spackman, Caleareous Cements (London, 1905); F. 11 . Lewis, 
“ Manufacture of Hydraulic Cements in the tlnited States,” The 
Mineral Industry (New Vork. rflgS); W. H. Stanger and Bertram 
Blount, " Cement Manufacture in Great Britain," The Mineral 
Industry. New York, 1897 and 1905 ; Id. " The Testing of Hydraulic 
Cements," Journ. Soe. Chem. hid., 1894, 11. p. 455: Id., Prnr. Inst, 
Civ. Png., jgoi ; B. Blount, " Recent Progress in the Cement 
Industry," Journ. Soe. Chem. Ind., iqoCi, 25, p. 1020; H. L. le 
Chatelier, Recherches expirimentales sur la constitution des mortiers 
hydrauliques ; Uesch, Concrete, No. 2, pp. 101-102 ; Davis, hmrn, 
Soc, Chem, Ind., 1905. 26, p. 727. (B. Bi,.) 

Adhesive Cements. —Mixtures of animal, vegetable and mineral 
substances are employed in great variety in the arts for making 
joints, mending broken china and other objects, &c. A strong 
cement for alabaster and marble, which sets in a day. may lie prepaiyd 
by mixing 12 iparts of Portland cement, 8 of fine sand and^ x of in- 
fusozial earth, and xnakiiig them into a thick paste 'with silicate of 
soda; the object to be cemented need not be heated. For stone, 
marble, and earthenware a strong cement, insoluble in water, can be 
madeas follows:—skimmed-milk cheese is boiled in water till of a gluey 
consistency, washed, kneaded well in cold water, and incorporated 
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with quicklime; the composition is warmed for use. A similar 
cement is a mixture of dried fresh curd with Ath of its weight 
of quicklime and a little camphor; it is made into a paste with 
water wlien employed, A cement for Derbyshire spar and china, 
&C., is composed of 7 parts of rosin and I of wax, with a little plaster 
of Paris ; a small quantity only should be applied to the surfaces to 
be united, for. as a j^eneral rule, the thinner the .stratum of a cement, 
the more powerful its action. Quicklime mixed with white of egg, 
hardened Canada balsam, and thick copal or mastic varnish are also 
u.seful for cementing broken china, which should be warmed liefore 
their application. For small articles, shellac dissolved in spirits of 
wine is a very convenient cement. Cements such as marine glue are 
solutions of shellac, india-rubber or asphaltum in benzene or naphtha. 
For use with wood which is exposed to moisture, as in the case of 
wooden cisterns, a mixture may lie made of 4 parts of linseed oil 
boiled with litharge, and 8 parts of melted glue; other strong 
cements lor the same purpose are i>repared by softening gelatine 
in cold water and dLssolving it by heat in linseed oil, or by mixing 
glue with one-fourth of its weight of turpentine, or with a little 
bichromate of potash. Mahit^anv cement, for hlling up cracks in 
wood, consists of 4 parts of beeswax, i of Indian red and yellow- 
ochre to give colour. Cutters' cement, used for fixing knife-blades in 
their hafts, is made of eijual parts of brick-dust and melted rosin, 
or of 4 parts of ro.sin witii i earh of beeswax and brick-dust. For 
covering bottle-cxirks a mixture of pitch, brick-dust and rosin is 
employed. A cht'ap eemiuit, sometimes employed to fix iron rails 
in stone-work, is melterl lirimstone, or brimstone and brick-dust. 
For |iipe-joints,a mixture of iron turnings, sulphur and sal ammoniac, 
moistenetl with water, is employed. Japanese cement, for uniting 
surfaces of iiaper, is made by mixing rice-nour with water and boiling 
It. Jcuiclirrs’ or Armenian cement consists of isinglass with mastic 
Hud gum anmioniac dissolved in spirit. Gold and silver cha.sers keep 
tlieir work firm by means of a cement of pitch and rosin, a little 
tallow, and brick-dust to thicken. Temporary cement for lathe-work, 
such as the polishing and grinding of jewelry and optical glasses, is 
compounded tliiis; —rosin, 4 02.; whitening previously made red- 
hot. 4 oz, ; wax, J oz. 

CEMETERY (ilr. Koi./it/rii/uoi', from xot/iur, to sleep), literally 
a sleep!ng-jilat'e, the name applied by the early Christians to the 
places set apart for the burial of their dead. These were generally 
extra-mural and unconnected with churches, the practice of 
interment in churches or churchyards being unknown in the 
first centuries of the Christian era. The term cemetery has, 
therefore, been appropriately applied in modern times to the 
burial - grounds, generally extra-mural, which have been sub- 
stituteil for the overcrowded churchyards (?.».) of populous 
parishes both urban and rural. 

From 1840 to 1855, attention was repeatedly ctdled to the 
condition of the London churchyards by correspondence in the 
press and by the reports of parliamentary committees, the first 
of which, that of Mr Chadwick, appeared in 1843. The vaults 
under the pavement of the churches, and the small spaces of 
open ground surrounding them, were crammed with coffins. 
In many of the buildings the air was so tainted with the products 
of corruption as to be a direct and palpable source of disease 
and death to those who frequented them. In the churchyards 
coffins were placed tier above tier in the graves until they were 
within a few feet (or sometimes even a few inches) of the surface, 
and the level of the ground was often raised to that of the lower 
windows of the church. To make room for fresh interments the 
sextons had recourse to the surreptitious removal of bones and 
partially-decayed remains, and in some cases the contents of 
the graves were systematically transferred to pits adjacent to the 
site, the grave-diggers appropriating the coffin-plates, handles 
and nails to be sold as waste metal. The neighbourhood of the 
churchyards was always unhealthy, the air being vitiated by the 
gaseous emanations from the graves, and the water, wherever 
it was obtained from wells, containing organic matter, the source 
of which could not be mistaken. In all the large towns the evil 
prevailed in a greater or less degree, but in London, on account 
of the immense population and the conseq|uent mortality, it 
forced itself more readily upon public attention, and after more 
than one partial measure of relief had been passed the church¬ 
yards were, with a few exceptions, finally closed by the act of 
1855, cemeteries which now occupy a large extent of 

ground to the north, south, east and west became henceforth 
the burial-places dt the metropolis. Several of them had been 
already established by private enterprise before the passing of 
the Burial Act of 1855 (Kensal Green cemetery dates from 1832), 


but that enactment forms the epoch from which the general 
development of cemeteries in Great Britain and Ireland began. 
Burial within the limits of cities and towns is now almost every¬ 
where abolished, and where it is still in use it is surrounded by 
such safeguards as make it practically innocuous. This tendency 
has been conspicuous both in the United Kingdom and the 
United States. The increasing practice of cremation {g.v.) has 
assisted in the movement fqr disposing of the dead in more 
sanitary conditions ; and the proposals of Sir Seymour Haden 
and others for burying the dead in more open coffins, and 
abandoning the old system of family graves, have had consider¬ 
able effect. The tendency has therefore been, while improving 
the .sanitary aspects of the disposal of the dead, to make the 
cemeteries themselves as fit as possible fur this purpose, and 
beautiful in arrangement and decoration. 

The chief cemeteries of London are Kensal Green cemetery 
on the Harrow Road ; Highgate cemetery on the slope of 
Highgate Hill; the cemetery at Abney Park (once the residence 
of Dr Watts); the Norwood and Nunhead cemeteries to the 
south of London ; the West London cemetery at Brompton; 
the cemeteries at Ilford and Leytonstone in Essex ; the Victoria 
cemetery and the Tower Hamlets cemetery in East London ; 
and at a greater distance, accessible by railway, the great 
cemetery at Brookwood near Woking in Surrey, and the cemetery 
at New Southgate. The general plan of all these cemeteries 
is the same, a park with broad paths either laid out in curved 
lines as at Kensal Green and Highgate, or crossing each other 
at right angles as in the case of the West London cemetery. 
The ground on each side of these paths is marked off into grave 
spaces, and trees and shrubs are planted in the intervals between 
them. The buildings consist of a curator’s residence and one or 
more chapels, and usually there is also a range of family graves 
with imposing tombs, massive structures containing in their 
corridors recesses for the reception of coffins, gener^y closed 
only by an iron grating. The provincial cemeteries in the main 
features of their arrangements resemble those of the metropolis. 
One of the most remarkable is St James’s cemetery at Liverpool, 
which occupies a deserted quarry. The face of the eastern side 
of the quarry is traversed by ascending gradients off which open 
catacombs formed in the living rock,—a soft sandstone j the 
ground below is planted with trees,amongst which stand hundreds 
of gravestones. ' The main approach on the north side is through 
a tunnel, above which, on a projecting rock, stands the cemetery 
chapel, built in the form of a small Doric temple with tetrastyle 
porticos. 

Many of the cities of America possess very fine cemeteries. 
One of the largest, and also the oldest, is that of Mount Auburn 
near Boston. Others of importance are the Laurel Hill cemetery 
(1836) at Philadelphia ; the Greenwood cemetery (1838) at 
Brooklyn (New York); the Lake View cemetery at Cleveland, 
Ohio; while the cemeteries at New Orleans (9.0.) are famous 
for their beauty. 

The chief cemetery of Paris is that of PSre la Chaise, the 
prototype of the garden cemeteries of western Europe. It takes 
Its name from the celebrated confessor of Louis XIV., to whom 
as rector of the Jesuits of Paris it once belonged. It was laid out 
as a cemetery in 1804. It has an area of about aoo acres, and 
contains about 20,000 monuments, including those of all the great 
men of France of the 19th century—^marshals, generals, ministers, 
poets, painters, men of science and letters, actors and musicians. 
Twice the cemetery and the adjacent heights have been the scene 
of a desperate struggle ; in 1814 they were stormed by a Russian 
column during the attack on Paris by the allies, and in 1871 the 
Communists made their last stand among the tombs of I^re la 
Chaise ; 900 of them fell in the defence of the cemetery or were 
shot there after its capture, and 200 of them were buried in 
quicklime in one huge grave and 700 in another. There are 
other cemeteries at Mont Pamasse and Montmartre, besides the 
minor burying-grounds at Auteuil, Batignolles, Passy, La 
Villette, &c. In consequence of all these cemeteries being mwe 
or less crowded, a great cemetery was laid out in 1874 on the 
plateau of M^ry sur Oise, 16 m. to the aoith of Paris, with which 
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it u connected by a railway line. It includes within its circuit 
fully 2 sq. m. of ground. The French cemetery system differs 
in many respects from the English. Every city and town is 
re()uire<i by law' to provide a burial-ground beyond its barriers, 
properly laid out and planted, and situated if possible on a rising 
ground. Each intennent must take place in a separate grave. 
Tliis, however, does not apply to Paris, where the dead arc 
buried, forty or fifty at a time, inutile fosses communes, the poor 
lacing interred gratuitously, and a charge of 20 francs being 
made in all other cases. The fosse Ls filled and left undisturbed 
for five years, then all crosses and other memoriuls are removed, 
the level of tile ground is raised 4 or 5 ft. by fresh ean||i, and 
interments begin again. For a fee of 50 francs a concession 
temf>oraire for ten years can be obtained, but where it is desired 
to erect a permanent monument the ground must be bought by 
the executors of tlie deceased. In Paris the undertakers’ trade 
is the monopoly of a company, the Soeteii des pompes funebres, 
which in. return for its privileges is required to give a free burial 
to the poor. 

The Leichenhanser, or dead-houses, of Frankfort and: Munich 
form a remarkable feature of the cemeteries of these cities. The 
object of their founders was twofold—(1) to obviate even the 
remotest danger of premature interment, and (2) to offer a 
respectable place for the reception of the dead, in order to 
remove the corpse from the confined dwellings of the survivors. 
.\t Frankfort tlic dead-house occupies one of the wings of the 
propylaeurn, wliich forms the main entrance to the cemeterj'. 
it consists of the warder’s room, wtiere an attendant is always on 
duty, on each side of which there are five rooms, well ventilated, 
kept at an even temperature, and each provided with a bier on 
which a corjise can lie laid. On one of the fingers is placed a 
ring c-onnected by a light cord with a bell which hangs outside 
in tihe wariler's room. The use of the dead-hoose is voluntary-. 
'J’lie Ijodies deposited llwre are inspected at regular intervals by 
a medical ofiicer, and the warder is always on the watch for the 
ringing of the warning Ijell. One revival, that of a child, has been 
known to take place at Frankfort. The Leichenhuus of Munich 
is situated in the southern cemetery outside tlic Eendling Gate. 
At one end of the cemetery there is a semicircular building with 
an open colonnade in front and a projection behind, which 
contains three large rooms for the reception of the dead. At 
both Frankfort and Munich great care is taken that the 
attendants receive the dead confided to them with respect, and 
no interment is permitted until the first signs of decomposition 
appear ; the relatives then assemlfie in one of the halls adjoining 
the Leichenltaus, and the funeral takes place. In any ca.se 
there is, with ordinary care, little fear of premature interment, 
but in anullwr way such places of deposit for the dead are of 
great use in large towns, as they prevent the evil effects which 
result from the prolonged retention of the dead among the 
living. Mortuaries for this purpose have also been established 
in many places in England. 

In Italy the Campo Santo (Holy Field) is best illustrated by 
the famous one at Pisa, from which the name has been given to 
other Italian burying-grounds. Of the cemeteries still in use 
in southern Europe the aitacombs (?.!'.) of Sicily are the most 
curious. There is one of these under the old Capuchin monastery 
of Ziza near Palermo, where in four large airy subterranean 
corridors 2000 corpses are ranged in niches in the wall, many of 
them shrunk up into the must grotesque attitudes, or hanging 
with pendent limbs and head from their places. As a preparation 
for the niche, the body is desiccated in a kind of oven, and then 
dressed as in life and rais’ed into its place in the wall. At the end 
of the principal corridor at Ziza there is an altar strangely 
ornamented with a kind of mosaic of human skulls and bones. 

Cemeteries have been in use among many Eastern nations 
from time immemorial. In China, the high grounds near Canton 
and Macao are crowded with tombs, many of them being in the 
form of small tumuli, with a low encircling wall, forcibly recalling 
the ringed barrows of western Piurope. But the most picturesque 
cemeteries in the world are those of the Turks. From them it 
was, perhiqw, that the first idea of the modern cemetery , with 


its ornamental’ plantations, was derived. Around Constantinople 
the cemeteries form vast tracts of cypress woods under whose 
branches stand thousands of tombstones. A grave is never 
reopened; a new resting-place is formed for every one, and so 
the dead now occupy a wider territory than that which is covered 
by the homes of the living. The Turks believe that till the body 
is buried tlie soul is in a state of discomfort, and the funeral, 
therefore, takes place as soon as possible after death. No, coffin 
is used, the body is laid in the grave, a few boards arc arranged 
round it, and then the earth is shovelled in, care being taken to 
leave a small opening extending from the head of the corpse to 
the surface of the ground, an opening not unfrequently enlarged 
by dogs and other beasts which plunder the grave. A tombstone 
of white marble is then erected, surmounted by a carved turban 
in the cose of a man, and ornamented by a palm branch in low 
relief if the grave is that of a woman. The turban by its varying 
form indicates not only the rank of the sleeper below but also 
the period of his death, for the fashion of the 'J’urkish head-dress 
is always changing. A cypress is usually planted beside the grave, 
its odour being supposed to neutralize any noxious exhalations 
from the ground, and thus every cemetery is a forest, where hy- 
day hundreds of turtle doves are on the wing or perching on the 
trees, and where bats and owls swarm undisturlxid at night. 
I'.specially for the Turkish women the cemeteries are a favourite 
resort, and some of them are always to be seen praying Ixiside 
the narrow openings that lead down into a parent’s, a husband’s, 
or a brothcr'.s grave. Some of tlic other cemeteries of Constan¬ 
tinople contrast ratlier unfavourably with the simple dignity 
of those which belong to the Turks. That of the Armenians 
abounds with ba,s-relit'f.s which show the manner of the death of 
whoever is buried below, ajjd on these singular tombstones there 
are frequent representations of men being decapitated or hanging 
on the gallows. 

See also (lie articles Mcruvi. and Burial ,^^■Ts ; Crlmatiox ; 
I'U.'iitRAi. Kites ; Chubciivard. 

CENCI, BEATRICE (1577-1599), a Koman woman, famous 
for her tragic story ; poetic fancy has woven a halo of romance 
about her, which modern historic research has to a large extent 
destroyed. Born at Rome, she was the daughter of Francesco 
Cenci (1549-1598), the bastard son of a priest, and a man of 
groat wealth but dissolute liabits and violent temper. He seems 
to have been guilty of various offences and to have got off with 
short terms of imprisonment by bribery ; but the. monstrous 
cruelty which, popular tradition has attributed to him is purely 
legendary. His first wife, Ersilia Santa Croce, bore him twelve 
children, and nine years after her death he married Lucrezia 
Petroni, a widow with three daughters, by whom he had no 
offspting. He was very quarrelsome and lived on the worst 
possible terms with his children, who, however, were all of them 
more or less disreputable. He kept various mistresses and was 
even prosecuted for unnatural vice, but his sons were equally 
dissolute. Ills harsh treatment of his daughter Beatrice was 
probably due to his discovery that she had had an illegitimate 
child as the result of an intrigue with one of his stewards (A. 
BcrlolotU, in his Francesco Cenci, publishes Beatrice’s will in 
which she provides for tliis chDrl), but there is no evidence that 
he tried to commit incest with her, as lias been alleged. The 
eldest son Giacomo was a riotous, dishonest young scoundrel, 
who cheated his own father and even attempted to murder him 
(' 59 S)- Two other sons, Rocco and Cristoforo, both of them 
notorious rakes, were killed in brawls. Finally Francesco’s 
wife Lucrezia and his children Giacomo, Bernardo and Beatrice, 
assisted by a certain Munsignor Guerra, plotted to murder him. 
Two bravos were hired (one of them named Olimpio, according 
to Bertolotti, was probably Beatrice’s lover), and Francesco was 
assassinated while asleep in his castle of Petrella in the kingdom 
of Naples (1598). Giacomo afterwards hod one of the bravos 
murdered, bqt the other was arrested by the Neapolitan 
authorities and confessed everything. Information having been 
communicated to Rome, the 'whole of the Cenci family were 
arrested early in r599; but the story of the hardships they 
underwent in prison is greatly exaggerated. Guerra escaped; 
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Ludrcaia, Giacomo and Bernardo confessed the crime j and 
Beatrice, who at first -denied everything, even under torture, 
also ended by confessing. Great efforts were made to obtain 
mercy for the accused, but the crime was considered too heinous, 
and the pope (Clement VIII.) Tefusod to grant a pardon j on 
the iith of September 1599, Beatrice and Lucrezia were 
beheaded, and Giacomo, after having been tortured with red- 
hot pincers, was killed with a mace, drawn and quartered. 
Ih'rnardo’s penalty, on account of his youth, was commuted to 
perpetual imprisonment, and after a year's confinement he was 
pardoned. The .property of the family was confiscated. 

The romantic character of the historj’ of 'this family has been the 
subject of poems, dramas and novels. Shelley’s tragedy is well 
known as a magnificent piece of writing, although the author adopts 
a putvly fictitioiri version of the stoiy. Nor is F. IJ. Guerrozzi’s 
novel, hmtrirti Centi (Milan, 1872). more trustworthy. The first 
atbilipt to deal with the subject on documentary evidence is 
A. Bcrtololti's Francesco Cenci e la sua '^amij^lia (Bad ed., 'Florence., 
]87<)), containing a numirer of interesting documents wliicli place 
the events in their true light; cf. I.abruzzi's article in the Ntuwa 
Antolngia, 1870, vol. xiv., and another in the Edinburgh Review, 
January 1879. 

CENOBITES (from Gr. soteds, common, and / 3 ios, life), 
monks who live together in a convent or community under a 
rule and a superior,—in contra-st to hermits or anchorets who 
live in isolation. Tlie Basilians {q.v.) in the East and the Bene¬ 
dictines (y.f'.) in the West are the chief cenobitical orders (see 
Monasticism). 

CENOMANI, a branch of the Aulcrei in Gallia Celtica, whose 
territory corresponded generally to Maine in the modern depart¬ 
ment of Sarthe. Their chief town was Vindimim or Suindinum 
(corrupted into Subdinnum), afterwards Civitas Cenomanorum 
(whence Le Mans), tlie original name of the town, as usual in 
the case of Gallic cities, being replaced by that of the people. 
According In Caesar {Hell. Call. vii. 75. 3), they assisted Vercin- 
getorix in the great rising(52B.r.)withaforceof 5000 men. Under 
Augustus they formed a civitas stipendiaria of Gi^ia Lugdunensis, 
and in the 4th century part of Gallia l.ugduncasis iii. About 
400 B.C., under the leadership of Elitovius (Livy v. 35), a large 
number of the Cenomaiii crossed into Italy, drove the Etruscans 
southwards, and occupied their territory. 'I'hc statement of 
Cato (in J’liny, Nal. Hist. iii. 130), that some of them settled near 
Mossilia in the territory of the Volcac, may indicate the route 
taken by them. The limits of their territoiy arc not clearly 
defined, but were probably the Athesis (Adige or Etsch) on the 
east, the Ollius (Oglk), or perhaps the Addua) on the west, and 
tile Padus on the south. Livy gives their chief towns as Brixia 
(Brescia) and Verona; Pliny, Brixia and Cremona. The Ceno- 
mani nearly always appear in history as loyal friends and allies 
of the Romans, whom tlwy assisted in the Gallic war (225 B.C.), 
when the Boii and Insubres took up-arms against Rome, and 
during the war against Hannibal. They certainly .joined in 
the revolt of the Gauls under Harailcar (200), but after they had 
been defeated by the consul Guius Cornelius (197) they finally 
submitted. In 49, with the rest of Gallia Transpadana, they 
acquired the rights of citizenship. 

The orthography and the quantity of the penultimate vowel 
of Cenomani have given rise to discussion. According to 
Arbois-de Jubainville, the Cenomini of Italy are not identical 
with the Cenoraani (or Cenomanni) of Gaul. In the-case of the 
latter, the survival of Uie syllable “ man ” in Le Mans is due to 
tlie stress laid on the vowel; had tlie vowel been short and 
unaccented, it would have disappeared. In Italy, Cenomani 
is the name of a people; in Gaul, merely a -surname of the 
Aulerci. 

See A. Voisin, Lts Cimaincuis anciens et moieimes .{lx Mans, i86z); 
A. Pesjardins, Giographie historique de la Gaule romaine, ii. (1876- 
jSoj): -Arbois de Jubainville, Les Premiers liabitanls de I Europe 
(I'SSg-1894) ; article and authorities in La Grande 'Brscyieiopidie ; 
C, Hulseh in PattVv-'WfcMiowa’.s Realenrvclapddie. w. pt. 2 .(1809); 
full andont authotfitieB in A. .Holder, AU-eeHiaeker SprdchsoheUt, ,i. 
(1890). 

GEKOTAPH (Or. empty, to^os, i)Mn'b),ia monument or 
taMet to the memory of aperson'whose Iwdy isdawried^iisewhere. 


The custom arose from the erection of monuments to those 
whose bodies could not be recovered, as in the -case of drowning. 

CENSOR (from Lat. censere, assess, estimate 5 on Gr. refetiTys). 
I. Jtt ancient Home, the title of the two Roman officials who 
presided over the census, the registration of individual citizens 
for the purpose of determining the duties which they owed to 
the community, hi the etymology of the word lurks the idea 
of the arbitrary assignment of burdens or duties. Varro defines 
census as arbitrium, and derives tbe name censores from the 
position of these magistrates as arbitri popuH (Varro, de Ling. 
Lat. V. 81 ; ap. Non. p. 519). This original idea of *' discre¬ 
tionary power ” was never entirely lost; although Ultimately 
it came to be more intimately -associated with the appreciation 
of morals than with the assignment of burdens. From the point 
of view of its moral significance the censorship was the Roman 
manifestation of that state control of conduct which was a not 
unusual feature of ancient societies. It is true that Rome 
possessed sumptuary laws, and laws dealing with moral offences, 
which it was the duty of other magistrates to enforce ; but the 
organization for the control of conduct was mainly exhibited 
in the censorship, and, as thus exhibited, was at once simple and 
comprehensive. 

The censorship was believed to have been instituted in 443 B.c. 
to relieve the consuls of the duties of registration. Since the 
periods of registration were tjuinqucnnial, it was not a continuous 
office ; but its tenure does not seem to have been fixed until 
434 B.c:., when a lex Aemilia provided that the censors should 
hold office for eighteen months. This magistracy was at first 
confined to patricians; a plebeian censor is first mentioned in 
351 B.c. A lex Publilia of 339 B.c. is said to have enacted that 
one censor must be a plebeian. Two plebeian censors were for 
the first time elected in 131 n.c. The election always'took place 
in the f'omitia Centuriata (see Comitia). 'J'hc censorship, 
although lacking the powers implied in the imperiiim and the 
right of summoning the senate and the people, was not only one 
of the higher magistracies, but was regarded as the crown of a 
political career. It -was an irresponsible office ; and the only 
limitations on its powers were created by the restriction of 
tenure to a year and a half, the fact that re-election was forbidden, 
and the restraint imposed on each censor by the fact that no act 
of his was 'valid without the assent of his colleague. 

The original functions of tlw censors -were (1 )'the negistration 
of citizens in the state-divisions, such as tribes and centuries ; 
(2) the taxation of such citizens based on an estimate of their 
property ; (3) the r^ht of exclusion from public functions - on 
mural grounds, known us the regimen morum:; (4) the solemn 
act of purification ' {bustrum) which closed the census. iTwo 
other functions were subsequently added :—(5) the-sMection of 
the senate {lectio senatus, see Sknatk), and (6)'Certain financial 
duties such as the leasing of the contracts for tax-collecting and 
for the repair of public buildings. The first four of these functions 
were those of the census, which was a detailed examinatisn'of 
the citizen body as represented by heads of families {patres 
familiarum) in -the Campus Maitius. The equites 'were a select 
portion of this citizen body; but the-review of these knif^ite 
took -place, not in the Campus,-but .in the Furuhi (see Equitss). 
It 'was in connexion with -this review of the ordinary citizens and 
the knights, as iviell as with 'tdie -choice of senators, that the 
censors published their edicts stating the moral -rules which 
they intended to enforce. The offences which -tbey ipunisfaed 
were sometimes caocertKd -with family fife-and privatei relations, 
sometimes with breaches of political duty. Certain professions, 
such as-that of an actor or gladiator, also invoked their stigma, 
and at times the disqualifications they pronounced were the 
consequence of a previous judicial condemnatioti. Infamia 
was the general name given to the disabilities pronounced by 
the censor. -These varied -in degree from the deprivatioh dl a 
senator of his seat, or a knight's loss of-his hm'Be,-tD.e3Cclusian 
from- the'tribes or centuries, an exclusion wMch -entiailed the loss 
of voting power. All the disabilities pranouaced by-onerpoir of 
censors might be removed by their iraccessw. 

The censorship, although its controLoveritteascaate muneito 
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be weakened (see Senate), lasted as long as the republic; and 
it was only suspended, not abolished, during the principate. 
Although the princeps exercised censorial functions, he was 
seldom censor. Yet the office itself was held by Claudius I. and 
Vespasian. Domitian assumed the title of life censor {censor 
/lerfietuus), but the precedent was not followed. A fruitless 
attempt to galvanize the republican office into new life was miide 
in A.i). 251, during the reign of the emperor Decius. 

Authoritirs. — Mommsen, Rdmisrhrt Slanlsrec.ht, ii. 331 foil. 
(3rd ed., Leipzig. JKH7); Uarcmbcrg-Saglio. Dictionnaire lies anti- 
quitt'S grecqiies cl romaines, i. yyo foil. (1873. Arc.); Lange, liomische 
Allerlhtimer, i. 572 foil, (Tierlin, 18jO, Ac.) ; de Boor, Pasti Ceiisnrii 
(Berlin, 1873); (Icrlacli, Die romische Ccmtir in ihrem Verhalt- 
tfisse stir Verfassung (Basel, 1842); Nitzsch, " fiber die Census” 
in Neues Jahrbuch f. Phil. Ixxiii, 730 (Leipzig, 1836); XiimpI, 
"Die Lustra der Homer” in Rhein. Museum, xxv. 463, xxvi. i. 

(A.H. J.G.) 

Jl. In modern times the word “ censor ” is used generally for 
one who exercises supervision over, or critirizc.s, the conduct of 
other ))ersons. In the universities of Oxford and Cambridge it 
is the title of the official head or supervisor of the non-collcgiate 
students {i.e. those who are not attached to a college, hidl or 
hostel). I n ()xford the censor is nominated by the vice-chancellor 
and the proctors, and holds office for five years ; in Cambridge 
he is similarly appointed, and holds oflice for life. The censors 
of the Royal College of I’hysicians arc the officials who grant 
licences. 

Council of Censors, in American constitutional history, is the 
name given to a council provided by the constitution of Pennsyl¬ 
vania from 177(1 to 1790, and by the constitution of Vermont 
from 1777 to 1870. Under both constitutions the council of 
censors was elected once in seven years, for the purpose of 
inquiring into the working of the governmental departments, 
the conduci of the state officers, and the working of the laws, 
and as to whether the constitution had been violated in any 
particular. The Vermont council of censors, limited in number 
to thirteen, had power, if they thought the constitution required 
amcniling in any particular, to call a convention for the purpose. 
A convention summoned by the council in 1870 amended the 
constitution by abolishing the censors. 

For the censorship of the press, see Press Laws ; for the censor¬ 
ship ol ]>lays, Tiieatkk : Laiv, and 1 .oki> (hiAMiiEKLAi.s. 

CENSORINUS, Roman grammarian and mi.sccllaneous writer, 
flourished during the 3rd century A.ii. He was the author of a 
lost work De Accentibus, and of an extant treatise De Die Natali, 
written in 238, and dedicated to his patron Quintus Caerellius 
as a birthday gift. The contents are of a varied character: the 
natural history of man, the influence of the stars and genii, 
music, religious rites, astronomy, the doctrines of the (ireck 
philosophers. The second part deals with chronological and 
mathematical questions, and has been of great service in deter¬ 
mining the principal epochs of ancient history. 'I'he whole is 
full of curious and interesting infortnation. The style is clear 
and concise, although somewhat rhetorical, and the Latinity, 
for the period, good. The chief authorities used were Varro 
and Suetonius. Some scholars, indeed, hold that the entire 
work is practically an adaptation of the lost Pratum of Suetonius. 
The fragments of a work De Natali Institutione, dealing with 
a.stronomy, geometry, music and versification, and usually 
printed with the De Die Natali of Censorious, are not by him. 
Part of the original MS., containing the end of the genuine work, 
and the title and name of the author of the fragment are lost. 

The only good edition wth commentary is still that of H. Lindcn- 
brog (1614); the most recent critical editions ore by O. Jahn (1843). 
F. Hultsch (1867), and J. Chulodniak (i88y). There is an English 
translation of the De Die Natali (the first eleven chapters being 
omitted) with notes by W. Maude (New York, 1900). 

CENSUS (from Lat. censere, to estimate or assess; connected 
by some with centum, i.e. a count by hundreds), a term used to 
denote a periodical enumeration restricted, in modern times, 
to population, and occasionally to industries and agricultural 
resources, but formerly extending to property of all kinds, for 
the purpose of assessment. 


Operations of this character have been conducted with 
different objects from very ancient times. The fighting strength 
of the children of Israel at the Exodus was ascertained by a 
count of all males of twenty years old and upwards, made by 
enumerators appointed for each clan. The Ixsvitcs, who were 
exempted from military duties, were separately enumerated 
from the age of thirty upwards, and a similar process was 
ordained subsequently by Solomon, in order to distribute 
amongst them the functions assigned to the priestly body in 
connexion with the temple. The census unwillingly carried out 
by J oab at the behest of David related exclusively t'*® fighting 
men of the community, and the dire consciiuences ascribed to it 
were quoted in reprobation of such inquiries as late as the middle 
of the 18th century. It appears, too, that a register of the 
population of each clan was kept during the Babylonian captivity 
and its totals were published on their return to Jerusalem. In 
the Persian empire there was apparently some method in force 
iiy which the resources of each province were ascertained for the 
purpose of fixing the tribute. In China, moreover, an enumera¬ 
tion of somewhat the same nature was an ancient institution in 
connexion with the provincial revenues and military liabilities. 
In Egypt, Amasis had the occupation of each individual annually 
registered, nominally to aid the official supervision of morals 
by discouraging disreputable means of subsistence; and this 
ordinance, according to Herodotus, was introduced by Solon 
into the Athenian scheme of administration, where it developed 
later into an electoral record. 

It was in Rome, however, that the system from which the 
name of the inquiry is derived was first established upon a 
regular footing. The original census was ascribed to Servins 
Tullius, and in the constitution which goes by his name it was 
decreed that every fifth year the population should be enumer¬ 
ated along with the property of each family—land, live-stock, 
slaves and freedmen. The main object was to ensure the 
accurate division of the people into the six main classes and 
their respective centuries, which were based upon considerations 
of combined numbers and wealth. With the increase of the 
city the operation grew in importance, and was followed by an 
official lustrum, or purificatory sacrifice, offered on behalf of the 
people by the censors or functionaries in charge of the classifica¬ 
tion. Hence the name of lustrum came to denote the interccn.sal 
term, or a period of five years. The word census, too, came to 
mean the property qualification of the class, as well as the 
process of registering the resources of the individual. latter, 
it was used in the sense of the imposition itself, in which it has 
survived in the contracted form of cess. Unfortunately the 
statistics of population thus collected were subordinated to the 
fiscal interests of the inquiry, and no record has been handed 
down relating to the population of the city and its neighbourhood. 
In the time of Augustus the census was extended to the whole 
empire. In the words of the Gospel of St Luke, he ordered 
“ the whole world to be taxed,” or, according to the revised 
version, to be enrolled. The compilation of the results of this 
the most comprehensive enumeration till then attempted was 
engaging the attention of the emperor, it is said, just before his 
death, but was never completed. The various inquiries instituted 
during the middle ages, such as the Domesday Book and the 
Breviary of Charlemagne, were so far on the Roman model that 
they took little or no account of the population, the feudal 
system probably rendering information regarding it unnecessary 
for the purposes of taxation or military service. 

The foundations of the census on the modem system were 
laid in Europe towards the middle or end of the 17th century. 
Sweden led the way, by making compulsory the parish record 
of births, deaths and marriages, kept by the clergy, and extending 
it to include the whole of the domiciled population of the parish. 
In France, Colbert, in 1670, ordered the extension to the rural 
communes of ^he system which had for many years been in force 
in Paris of registering and periodically publishing the domestic 
occurrences of the locality. Five years before this, however, 
a periodical enumeration by families and individuals had been 
established in the colony of New France, and was continued in 
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Quebec from 1665 till 1754. This, therefore, may be considered 
to be the earliest of modem censuses. 

Efforts have been almost unceasingly made since 1874 by 
statistical experts in periodical conference to bring about a 
general understanding, first, as to the subjects which may be 
considered most likely to be ascertained with approximate 
accuracy at a census, and secondly—a point of scarcely less 
importance—as to the form in which the results of the inquiry 
should be compiled in order to render comparison possible 
between the facts recorded in the different areas. In regard 
to the scope of the inquiry, it is recognized that much is practic¬ 
able in a country where the agency of trained officials is employed 
throughout the operation which cannot be expected to be 
iidequately recorded where the responsibility for the correctness 
of the replies is thrown upon the householder. The standard 
Set up by eminent statisticians, therefore, may be taken to repre¬ 
sent an ideal, not likely to Ije attained anywhere under present 
conditions, but towards which each successive census may be 
expected to advance. The subjects to which most importance 
is attached from the international standpoint are age, sex, 
civil condition, birthplace, illiteracy and certain infirmities. 
Occupation, too, should be included, but the record of so detailed 
a subject is usually con-sidcred to be better obtained by a special 
inquiry, rather than by the rough and ready methods of a 
synchronous enumeration. This course has been adopted in 
Germany, Belgium and France, and an approach to it is made 
in the decennial census of Canada and the United States. 
Religious denomination, another of the general subjects suggested, 
is of considerably more importance in some countries than in 
others, and the same may be said of nationality, which is often 
usefully supplemented by the return of mother-tongue. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the internal classification and the 
combinations of the above subjects are also matters to be treated 
upon some uniform plan, if the full value of the statistics is to 
be extracted from the raw material. On the whole, the progress 
towards a general understanding on many, if not most, of the 
questions here mentioned which has been made in the present 
generation, is a gratifying tribute to those who have long 
laboured in the cau.se of efficient enumeration. 

'I'he BRcnsii Empire 

England and Wales .—Up to the beginning of the 19th century 
the number of the population was a matter of estimate and 
conjecture. In 1753 a bill was introduced by a private member 
of the House of Commons, backed by official support, to provide 
for the annual enumeration of the people and of the persons in 
receipt of parochial relief. It was violently opposed as “ sub¬ 
versive of the lust remains of English liberty ” and as likely to 
result in “ some public misfortune or an epidemical distemper.” 
After pa.ssing that House, however, the bill was thrown out by 
the House of Lords. The fear of disclosing to the enemies of 
England the weakness of the country in fighting-material was 
one of the main objections offered to the propos^. By the end 
of the century, however, owing to a great extent to the publica¬ 
tion of the essays of Malthus, the pendulum had swung far in the 
opposite direction, it was thought desirable to possess ^e means 
of judging from time to time the relations between an increasing 
population and the means of subsistence. A census bill, accord¬ 
ingly, again brought in by a private member, became law without 
opposition at the end of 1800, and the first enumeration under 
it took place in March of the following year, the operations being 
confined to Great Britain. The inquiry was entrusted in England 
to the overseers, acting under the justices of the peace and the 
high constables, and in Scotland, to village schoolmasters, under 
the sheriffs. A supplementary statement of births, deaths and 
marriages for each parish was required from the clergy, who 
transmitted it to parliament through the bishops and primates 
successively. There was no central office or control. The 
schedule required the number of houses, inhabited and otherwise, 
the population of each family, by sex, and the occupation, under 
one of the three heads, (a) agriculture, (i) trade, manufacture or 
industry, or (c) other than these two. The results, which were 


not satisfactory, were published without comment. Ten years 
later, the chief iteration in the inquiry was the substitution of 
the main occupation of the family for that of the individual. 
The report on this census contained a very valuable exposition 
of the difficulties involved in such operations and the numerous 
sources of error latent in an apparently simple set of questions. 
In 1821 an attempt to get a return of ages was made, but it was 
not repeated in 1831, when the attention of the enumerators 
was concentrated upon greater detail in the occupation record. 
Their efforts were successful in getting a better, but still far from 
complete result. The creation, in 1834, of poor law unions, and 
the establishment, in 1836, of civil registration districts, as a 
rule coterminous with them, provided a new basis for the taking 
of a census, and the operations in 1841 were made over accord¬ 
ingly to the supervision of the registrar-general and his staff. 
The inquiry was extended to the sex, age and occupation of 
every individual; those bom in the district were distinguished 
from others, foreigners being al.so separately returned. The 
number of houses inhabited, uninhabited and under construction 
respectively, was noted in the return. The parish statement of 
births, deaths and marriages was sent up by the clergy for the 
last time. The most important innovation, however, was the 
transfer of the responsibility for filling up the schedule from 
the overseers to the householders, thereby rendering possible 
a synchronous record. 

With some modification in detail, the system then inaugurated 
has been since maintained. In 1851 the relationship to the head 
of the family, civil condition, and the blind and deaf-mute were 
included in the inquiry. On this occasion, the act providing 
for the census was interpreted to authorize the collection of 
details regarding accommodation in places of public worship 
and the attendance thereat, as well as corresponding informa¬ 
tion about educational establishments. A separate report was 
published on the former subject which proved something of a 
storm centre. The census of 1871 obtained for the first time a 
return of persons of unsound mind not confined in asylums. 
During the next ten years, the separate areas for which popula¬ 
tion returns had to be prepared were seriously multiplied by the 
creation of sanitary districts, to the number of 966. The necessity, 
for administrative or other purpo.ses, of tabulating separately 
the returns for so many cross-divisions of the country constitutes 
one of the main difficulties of the English census operations, 
more particularly as the boundaries of these areas are frequently 
altered. In anticipation of the census of li^i, a treasury 
committee was appointed to consider the various suggestions 
made in regard to the form and scope of the inquiry. Its pro¬ 
posals were adopted as to the subdivision of the occupation 
column into employer, employed and independent worker, and 
as to the record upon the schedule of the number of rooms 
occupied by the family, where not more than five. Separate 
entry was also made of the persons living upon property or 
resources, but not following any occupation. No action was 
taken, however, upon the more important recommendation that 
midway between two censuses a simple enumeration by sex and 
age should be effected. A return was also prepared in 1891, for 
Wales, of those who could speak only W'elsh, only English, and 
both languages, but, owing to the inclusion of infants, the results 
were of little value. In 1901 the same information was called 
for, exduding all under three years of age. The term tenement, 
too, was substituted for that of storey, as the subdivision of a 
house, whilst in addition to inhabited and uninhabited houses, 
those occupied by day, but not by night, were separately recorded. 
The nationality of those bom abroad, which used to be returned 
only for British subjects, was called for from all not bom within 
the kii^dotn. 

Scotland .—In the acts relating to the census from 1801 to 
1851, provision for the enumeration of Scotland was made with 
that for England and Wales, allowance being mode for the 
differences in procedure, which mainly concerned the ogracy 
to be employed. In 1855, however, civil registration of births 
and deaths was establish^ in Scotland, and the conduct of the 
census of 1861 was, by a separate act, entrusted to the registrar- 
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general of that country. The same course was followed at the 
three suweeding enumerations, but in iqoi the former practice 
was resumed. The complexity of administrative areas, though 
far less than in England, was simplified, and the census com¬ 
pilation proportionately facilitated, by the passing of the Local 
(iovernment Act for Scotland in 1889. In 1881 the definition 
of a house in Scotland was made identical with that in England, 
since previously what was called a house ki the northern portion 
of (Ireat Hritain was known as a tenement in the south, and vice 
versa. Since i80j a return has been called for in Scotland of 
the number of rooms with one or more windows, and that of 
children of school-age under instruction is also included in the 
inquiry. T’he number of persons speaking Gaelic was recorded 
for the first time in 1881. The question was somewhat expanded 
at the next census, and in 1901 was brought into harmony with 
the similar inquiry as to Welsh and Manx. 

Ireland.~ An estimate of the population of Ireland was made 
as early a.s J672, by Sir W. I’ctty, and another in 1712, in con¬ 
nexion with the hearth-money, but the first attempt to take a 
regular census was made in i8n, through the Grand Juries. 
It was not successful, and in 1821 again, the inquiry was con¬ 
sidered to be but little more satisfactory. The census of i8_^i was 
better, but the results were considered exaggerated, owing to 
the system of paying enumerators according to the numbers they 
returned. The census, therefore, was supplemented by a rc- 
%-isional imiuiry three years afterwards, in order to get a good 
basis for the newly introduced system of public instruction. 
The completion of the ordnance survey and the establishment 
of an educated constabulary force brought the operations of 
1841 up to the level of those of the sister kingdom. The main 
difference in procedure between the two inquiries is that in 
Ireland the schedule is filled in by the enumerator, a mcmlxir 
of the constabulary, or, in Dublin, of the metropolitan police, 
instead of being left to the householder. The tabulation of the 
returns, again, is carried out at the central office from the 
original schedule, and not, as in England, from the book into 
which the former has lieen copied by the enumerating agency. 
The inquiry in Ireland is more extensive than that in Great 
IJritain. It includes, for instance, a considerable amount of 
information regarding holdings and stock. The details of house 
accommfxiation are fuller. A column is provided for the degree 
of education, and another for religious denomination, an addition 
which has always been successfully resisted in England. This 
last information was made voluntary in 1881 and the following 
enufnerations without jnaterially affecting the extent of the 
record. The inquiry us to infirmities, too, is made to extend to 
those temporarily incapacitated from work, whether at home 
or in a hospital. There is also a column for the entry of persons 
speaking the Irish language only or able to speak both that and 
English. In the report of 1901 for England and Wales (p. 170) 
a table is given showing, for the three divisions of the United 
Kingdom, the relative numl.>er of persons speaking the ancient 
languages either exclusively or in addition to English. 

British Colonies and Depeniendes.— A simultaneous and 
uniform census of the Hritish empire is an ideal which appeals 
to many, but its practical advantages are by no means com¬ 
mensurate with the difficulties to be surmounted. Scattered 
as are the colonics and dependencies over the world, the date 
found most suitable for the inquiry in the mother country and 
the temperate regions of the north is the o{^)osite in the tropics 
and inconvenient at the antipodes. Then, again, as to the scope 
of the inquiry, the administrative purposes for which information 
is thus collected vary greatly in the different countries, and the 
inquirj', too, has to be limited to what the conditions of the 
locality allow, and the population dealt with is likely to be aWe 
and willing to answer. By prcaxrangement, no doubt, unifomrity 
may be obtained in regard to most of the main statistical facts 
ascertainable at a census, at all events in tire more advanced 
units of the empire, and proposals to this effect were made by 
the registrar-general of England and Wales in his report upon 
the flares for 1901. Previous to that date, the only st^ towards 
com^niation of the census results of the empire had been a bare 


statement of area and population, appended without analysis, 
comparison or comment, to the reports for England and Wales, 
from the year 1861 onwards. In 1905, however, the returns 
published in the colonial reports were combined with those ot 
the United Kingdom, and the subjects of house-room, sex, age, 
civil condition, birthplace, occupation, and, where available, 
instruction, religion and infirmities, were reviewed as fully as 
the want of uniformity in the material permitted (Command 
paper, 2860,1906). The measures taken by the principal states, 
colonics and dependencies for the periodical enumeration of 
their population are set forth below. 

Canada .— The first enumeration of what was afterwards 
called Lower Canada, took place, as above stated, in 1665, and 
dealt with the legal, or domiciled, population, not with tliat 
actually present at the time of the census, a practice still main¬ 
tained, in contrast to that prevailing in the rest of the empire. 
The record wn.s by families, and included the sex, age and civil 
condition of each individual, with a partial return of profession 
or trade. Later on, the last item was abandoned in favour of a 
fuller return of agricultural resources, a feature which bus 
remained a prominent part of the inquiry. After the British 
occupation, a census was taken in 1765 and 1784, and annually 
from 1824 to 1842, the information asked for differing frotn 
time to time. Enumerations were conducted independently 
by the different states until 1871, when the first federal census 
was taken of the older parts of the Dominion. Since then, the 
enumeration has been decennial, except in the case of the more 
recently colonized territories of Manitoba and the North-West, 
where an intermediate census was found necessary in x885-i880. 
The census of Canada is organized on the plan adopted in the 
United States rather than in accordance with British practice, 
and includes much which is the subject of annual returns in the 
latter country, or is not officially collected at all. The details 
of deaths in the year preceding the census, for instance, arc 
called for, there l»ing no registration of .such occurrences in the 
rural tracts. In consideration of the large immigrant population 
again, the birthplace of each parent is recorded, with details as 
to nationality, naturalization and date of immigmtion. Occupa¬ 
tion is dealt with minutely, in conjunction with temporars" 
unemployment, average wage or salary carncil, and other 
particulars. No less than eleven schedfiles are employed, most 
of them relating to details of industries and production. The 
duty of filling up so comprehensive a return, involving an answer 
to 561 questions, is not left to the householder, but entrusted 
to enuTnerators specially engaged, working under the supervision 
of the Department of Agriculture. Owing to the sparse popula¬ 
tion and difficulties of communication in a great part of the 
dominion, the inquiry, though referred to a single date, is nut 
completed on that day, a mofitli being allowed to the enumerator 
for the collection of his^wBiEns and their revision and trans¬ 
mission to the central ofifidib A special feature in the operations 
is the provision, nece.ssitate!dl>y the record of the legal population, 
for the inclusion in the local return of the persons temporarily 
absent on tiie date of the censtis, and their adjustment in the 
general aggregates, a matter to which considerable attention is 
paid. The very large mass of detail cxiUected at these inquiries 
entails an unusually long time spent in compilation; the 
statistics of population, accordingly, are available considerably 
in advance of titose relating to j»roductioD and industries. 

Australasia ,—As the sphne of the census operations in Canada 
has been gradually spreading from the small beginnings on tlie 
east coast to the immense territories of the north-west, so, in 
the island continent, colonization, first concentrated in the 
south-east, has extended along the coasts and thence into the 
interior, except in the northern region. The first act of effective 
occupation of the country having been the establishmeat of a 
penal settlement, the only population to be dealt with in the 
earlier years of British administration was t^t under restraint, 
with its guardians and a few scattered immigrants in the 
unmediato neighbourhood of Sydney Cove. This was enumerated 
from 1788 onwards bv official “musters,” at first weekly, and 
afterwards at lengthening intervals. The record was so inaccurate 
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that it had no statistical value until 1820, when the muster was 
taken after due preparation and with greater care, approximating 
to the system of a regular census. The first operation, however, 
called by the latter name, was the enumeration of 1828, when 
an act was passed providing for the enumeration of the whole 
population, the occupied area and the live-stock. The details 
of population included sex, children and adults respectively, 
religion and status, that is whether free (immigrants or liberated 
convicts), on ticket-of-leave, or under restraint. A similar 
inquiry was made in 1833 and again in 1836. In 1841 a separate 
census was taken of New Zealand and Tasmania respectively. 
The scope of the inquiry in New South Wales was somewhat 
extended and made to include occupations other than agriculture 
and stock-breeding. Five years later, the increase of the popula¬ 
tion justified the further addition of particulars regarding 
birthplace and education. The record of status, too, was made 
optional, and in 1856 was omitted from the schedule. In that 
year, moreover, Victoria, which had become a separate colony, 
took its own census. South Australia, too, was enumerated 
in 1846, ten years after its foundation as a colony. From 1861 
the census has been taken decennially by all the states except 
Queensland, where, as in New Zealand, it has been quinquennial 
since 1875 and 1881 respectively. Up to and including the census 
of iqoi each state conducted separately its own inquiries. The 
scheme of enumeration is based on that of Great Britain, modified 
to suit the conditions of a thin and widely scattered population. 
The schedules are distributed by enumerators acting under 
district supervisors ; but it is found impossible to collect the 
whole number in a single day, nor does the mobility of the popu¬ 
lation in the rural tracts make such expedition necessary. In 
more than one state the police are employed as enumerators, 
but elsewhere, a staff has to be specially recruited for the purpose. 
The operations were improved and facilitated by means of an 
interstatal conference held before the census of 1891, at which 
a standard schedule was adopted and a series of general tables 
agreed upon, to be supplemented in greater detail according 
to the requirements of each state. The standard schedule, in 
addition to the leading facts of sex, age, civil condition, birth¬ 
place, occupation and house-room, includes education and 
sickness as well as infirmities, and leaves the return of religious 
denomination optional with the householder. Under the head 
of occupation, the bread-winner is distinguished from his depend¬ 
ants and is returned as employer, employed, or working on his 
own account, as is now the usual practice in census-taking. 
Each state issues its own report, in which the returns are worked 
up in the detail required for both local administrative purposes, 
and for comparison with the corresponding returns for the 
neighbouring territory. The reports for New South Wales and 
Victoria are especially valuable in tlieir statistical aspect from 
the analysis they contain of the vital conditions of a comparatively 
young community under modern conditions of progress. 

South Africa .—^Almost from the date of their taking possession 
of the Cape of Good Hope and its vicinity, the Netherlands East 
Indian Company instituted annual returns of population, live¬ 
stock and agricultural produce. The results from 1687 for 
nearly a century were recorded, but do not appear to have been 
more accurate than those subsequently obtained on the same 
method by the British government, by whom they were dis¬ 
continued in 1856. The information was collected by district 
officials, ungukled by any general instructions as to form or 
procedure. The first synchronous census of the colony, as it 
was then constituted, took place in 1865, on a fairly compre¬ 
hensive schedule. Ten years later the inquiry was extended 
to religion and civil condition, and for the census of 1891, again, 
a rather more ela^rate schedule was used. The next census 
was deferred till 1904, in consequence of the disorganization 
produced by the Boer war. The inquiry was on the same lines 
as its predecessors, with a little more detail as to industries and 
religious denomination. Speaking generally, the administration 
of the operations is conducted upon the Australian plan, with 
special attention to allaying the distrust of the native and more 
ignorant classes, for which purpose the influence of the clergy 


was enlisted. In some tracts it was found advisable to sub¬ 
stitute a less elaborate schedule for that generally , prescribed. 
In Natal, indeed, where the first independent census was 
taken in 1891, the Kaffir population was not on that occasion 
enumerated at all. In 1904, however, they were counted on a 
very simple schedule, by sex and by large age-groups up to 40 
years old, with a return of birthplace, in a form affording a fair 
indication of race. Natives of India, an element of considerable 
extent and importance in this colony, are enumerated apart from 
the white population, but in full detail, recognizing the remarkable 
difference Ijetween the European and thetOriental in the matter 
of age distribution and civil condition. The Transvaal and the 
Orange Kiver colonies were enumerated in 1904. In the latter, 
a census had been taken in 1890, in considerable detail, but that 
of the Transvaal, in 1896, seems to have been far from complete 
or accurate even in regard to the white population. In Southern 
Rhodesia the white residents were enumerated in 1891, but it 
was not until 1904 that the whole population was included in 
the census. The difficulty in all these cases is that of procuring 
a sufficient quantity of efficient agency, especially where a large 
and illiterate native population has to be taken into account. 
For this reason, amongst others, no census had been taken up 
to 1906 of Northern Rhodesia, the British possessions and 
proteidorates of eastern Africa, or, again, of Nigeria and the 
protectorates attached to the West African colonies of Gambia, 
Sierra ].eone and Lagos. 

The West Indies .—Each of the small administrative groups 
here included takes its census independently of the rest, though 
since 1871 all take it about the date fixed for that of the United 
Kingdom. The information required differs in each group, but 
the schedule is, as a rule, of a simple character, and the results 
of the inquiry are usually set forth with comparatively little 
comment or analysis. In some of the groups distinctions of 
colour are returned in general terms ; in others, not at all. On 
the other hand, considerable detail is included regarding the 
indentured labourers recruited from India, and those of this class 
who are permanently settled on the land in Guiana and Trinidad. 
No census was taken in the former, or in Jamaica and Barbados, 
in 1901. 

Ceylon .—Here the census is taken decennially, on the same 
date as in India, in consideration of the constant stream of 
migration between the two countries. 'Fhe schedule is much the 
same as in India with the substitution of race for caste. Until 
1901, however, it was not filled in by the enumerator, as in India, 
but was distributed before and collected after the appointed 
date as in Great Britain. 

India .—The population of India is the largest aggregate yet 
brought within the scope of a synchronous and uniform enumera¬ 
tion. It amounts to three-fourths of that of the British Empire, 
and but little less than a fifth of the estimated population of the 
world. Between 1853 and 1881 each province conducted its 
own census operations independently, with little or no attempt at 
uniformity in date, schedule or tabulation. In the latter year the 
operations were placed for the first time under central administra- 
tion,andthe like procedure wasadoptedin 1891 and 1901, with such 
modification of detail as was suggested by the experience of the 
preceding census. On each occasion new areas had to be brought 
within the sphere of enumeration, whilst the necessity for the 
use in the wilder tracts of a schedule simpler in its demands than 
the standard, grew less as the country got more accustomed to 
the inquiry, and the efficiency of the administrative agency 
increased. Not more than $ % of the householders in India can 
read and write, and the proportion capable of fully understanding 
the schedule and of making the entries in it correctly is still 
lower. From the literate minority, therefore, agency has to be 
drawn in sufficient strength to take down every particle of the 
information dictated by the heads of families. As it would be 
impossible for an enumerator to get through this task in the 
course of the census night for more than a comparatively small 
number of houses, the operation is divided into two processes. 
First a preliminary record is made a short time before the night 
in question, of the persons ordinarily residing in each house. 
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Then, on that night, the enumerator, reinforced if necessary by 
aid drafted from outside, revisits his beat, and brings the record 
up to date by striking out the absent and entering the new 
arrivals. The av'erage extent of each beat is arranged to include 
about 300 persons, llnis, in igoi, not far from a million men 
were required for enumeration alone. To this army must be 
added the controlling agency, of at least a tenth of the above 
number, charged with tic instruction of their subordinates, the 
inspection and correction of the preliminary record, and the 
tran.sraission of the schedule books to the local centre after the 
census has been taketf. The supply of agency for these duties is, 
fortunately, not deficient. Irrespective of the large number 
of clerks, village scribes and state and municipal employes 
which can be drawn upon with but slight interruption of official 
routine, there is a fair supply of casual literary labour up to the 
moderate standard required. The services, too, of the educated 
public are often voluntarily placed at the disposal of the local 
authorities for the census night, with no desire for remuneration 
beyond out-of-pocket expenses, and tiie addition, perhaps, erf 
a personal letter of thanks from the chief ofiicial of the district. 
My means of a well-organized chain of tabulating centres, the 
preliminary totals, by sexes, of the 294 millions enumerated in 
1901 wore given to the public within a fortnight of the census, 
and differed from the final results by no more than 94,000, or 
•0.4 %. The schedule adopted contains in addition to the 
standard subjects of sex, age, civil condition, birffiplace, occupa¬ 
tion and infirmities, columns for mother-tongue, religion and 
sect, and caste and sub-caste. It is printed in about 20 lan¬ 
guages. The resul ts for each province or large state are tabulated 
locally, by districts or linguistic divisions. The final compilation 
is done by a provincial superintendent, who prepares his own 
report upon the operations and results. This work has usually 
an interest not found in corresponding reports elsewhere, in the 
prominent place nece.ssarily occupied in it by the ethnographical 
variety of the population. 

Fokeicn Countries 

Inquiries li)’ local officials in connexion with measures of 
taxation, such as the hearth-tax in France, were instituted in 
continental Europe as early as the 14th century ; but as the 
basis of an estimate of population they were intrinsically untrust¬ 
worthy. Going outside Europe, an extreme instance of the 
results of combining a census with more definite administrative 
objects may be found in the census of China in 1711, when the 
population enumerated in connexion with a poll-tax and liability 
to military service, was returned as 28 millions ; but forty years 
later, when the question was that of the measures for the relief 
of widespread distress, the corresponding total rose to 103 
millions ! The notion of obtaining a periodical record of popula¬ 
tion and its movement, dissociated from fiscal or other liabilities, 
originated, as stated above, in Sweden, where, in 1686, the birth 
and death registers, till then kept voluntarily by the parish 
clergy, were made compulsory and general, the results for each 
year being communicated to a central office. A census, as a 
special undertaking, was not, however, carried out in that country 
until 1749. The example of Sweden was followed in the next 
year by Finland, and twenty years later, by Norway, whore the 
parish register was an existing institution, as in the neighbouring 
state. Several other countries followed suit in the course of the 
18th century, though the results were either partial or inaccurate. 
Amongst them was Spain, though here a trustworthy census 
was not obtained until 1857, or perhaps 1887. Some of.the small 
states of Italy, too, recorded their population in the middle of 
the above century, but the first general census of that country 
took place in 1861, after its unification. In Austria a census 'iras 
taken in 1754 by the parish clergy, concurrently with tlie civil 
authorities and the military commandants. Hungaty was in 
part enumerated thirty years later. The starting-point of the 
modem census, however, in either part of the dual monarchy, was 
not until 1857. Speaking generally, most of the principal 
cormtrieB began the current series <rf their censuses between 
1825 and i86d. The German empire has taken its census 


quinqnennially since its foundatioa, but long before 1871 a 
census at short intervals used to be taken in all the states of 
the Zdlverein, for the purpose of ascertaining the contribution 
to the federal revenue, the amount of which was revisable every 
throe years. The last great country to enter the census field 
was Russia. From 172), what are known as revisions of the 
population were periodic^y carried out, for military, fiscal and 
police purposes ; but these were conducted by local officials 
without central direction or systematic organization. In 1897 
a general census was taken as synchronously throughout the 
empire as was found possible. It embraced a population second 
to that of India alone, as China, probably the most populous 
country in the world, has not yet been subjected to this test. 
The inquiry was made in great detail, under central control, 
and on a plan sufficiently elastic to suit the requirements of so 
varied a countiy and population. As in India, the schedules 
had to be issued in an unusual number of languages, and were 
dealt with locally in the earlier stages of tabulation. The 
principal regions of which the population is still a matter of mere 
conjecture are the Turkish empire, Persia, Afghanistan, China 
and the Indo-Cbinesc peninsula, in Asia, nearly nine-tenths of 
Africa, and a considerable portion of South America. (J. A. B.) 

United States 

Modem census-taking seems to have originated in the United 
States. Professor von Mayr declares in a recent and authoritative 
work, “ It was no European state, but the United States of 
America that made a beginning of census-taking in the large 
and true sense of that word,” and Professor II. Wagner, tvriting 
of the censuses of Sweden, said to have been taken in the 18th 
century, uses these words, “ Since 1749 careful parish registers 
have bren kept by the clergy and have in general the value of 
censuses.” The same authorit>’, although mentioning a reported 
census of Norway in 1769, indicates his conviction that the first 
real census of that country was in 1815. Sweden, Norway and 
the United States are the only countries with any claim to have 
taken the first modern census, as distinguished from a register 
of tax-payers, &c., the lineal descendant of the old Roman census, 
and the innovation seems to be due to the United States. If so, 
the first modern census was the American census of 1790. At 
the pre.sent date more than three-fifths of the estimated popula¬ 
tion of the world has been enumerated in this way. It is of 
interest accordingly to note how and why ihc device originated. 

The Federal census, which began in 1790 and has been taken 
every ten years since under a mandate contained in the (Con¬ 
stitution of the United States, was the outgrowth of a controversy 
in the convention which prepared the document. Represen¬ 
tatives of the smaller states as a mle claimed that the vote, and 
so the influence, of the states in the proposed government should 
be equivl. Representatives of the larger states as a rule claimed 
that their greater population and wealth were entitled to recogni¬ 
tion. The controversy ended in the creation of a bicameral 
legislature in the lower branch of which the claim of the larger 
states found recognition, while in the upper, the Senate, each 
state had two votes. In the House of Representatives seats were 
to be distributed in proportion to the population, and the con¬ 
vention, foreseeing rapid changes of population, ordained an 
enumeration of the inhabitants and a redistribution or reappor¬ 
tionment of seats in the House of Representatives every ten years. 

The provision of the (Constitution on the subject is m follows :—■ 
“ Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several states which may be included within tliis Union 
according to their respective numbers, which shall be determined 
by adding to the whole number of free persons, including those 
bound to service for a term of years and excluding Indians not 
taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. The actual enumeration 
shall be made within three years after the first meeting of the 
Congress of jhe United States, and within every subrequent 
term of ten years, in such manner as they shall by law direct.” 

In 1790 the population was reported classed as slaves and 
free, the free classed as white and others, the free whites as males 
and females, and the free white males as under or above sixteen 
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years of age. In tSoo and i8io the same classification was 
preserved, except that five age-groups instead of two were given 
for free white males and the same five were .applied also to free 
white females. In cormexton with the census of i8 lo an attempt, 
perhaps the earliest in any country, was made to gather certain 
industrial statistics showing “ the number, nature, extent, 
situation and value of the arts and manufactures of the United 
States.” In 1820 a sixth age class was introduced for free white 
males, an age classification of four periods was applied to the free 
coloured and the slaves of each sex, and the number of aliens 
and of persons engaged in agriculture, in manufactures and in 
commerce was called fur. The inquiry into industrial statistics 
liogun in 1810 was also repeated and extended. 

In 1830 thirteen age classes were employed for free whites of 
each sex, and six for the free coloured and the slaves of each sex. 
The numlier of aliens, of the deaf and dumb and the blind were 
also gathered. 

The law under which the census of 1840 was taken contained 
a novel provision for the preparation in connexion with the 
censu.s of statistical tables giving “ such information in relation 
to mines, agriculture, commerce, manufactures and schools as 
will exhibit a full view of the pursuits, industry, education and 
resources of the country.” This was about the first indication 
of a tendency, which grew in strength for half a century, to load 
the h'edcral census with inquiries having no essential or necessary 
connexion with its main purpose, which was to secure an accurate 
enumeration of the population as a basis for a rcapportionment 
of seats in the House of Representatives. This tendency was 
largely due to a doubt whether the Federal government under 
the Constitution possessed the power to initiate general statistical 
inquiries, a doubt well expressed in the 9th edition of the Rneycln- 
paedia Britannica by Francis A. Walker, himself a prominent 
menilxT of the party whose contention be states :— 

■' Tlic ivsi rvalion liy the states of all rights not granted to the 
general go\'eniinent makes it fairly a matter of question whether 
luively statistical raqiiirics. other than for the single purpose of 
apjiortioning ropre.sentation, could be initiateil by any other 
authority than that of tlio states themselves. That largo party 
whirh advocates a strict and jealous construction of the constitution 
would certainly oppose any independent legislation l)y the national 
<. oiigress lor providing a registration of births, marriages and deaths, 
or for oiitdining social and industrial statistic.s, whether lor the 
salisfaction of the publicist or for the guidance of the legislature. 
ICieu though the supreme court should decirlo such legislation to 
be within the grant of powers to the general government, the distrust 
and opposition, on constitutional grounds, of so large a portion of 
the peojile, toiikl not hut go far to deleat the object sought." 

The difficulty stated in the foregoing quotation, although now 
mainly of historic importance, exerted great influence upon the 
development of the American census prior to 1900. 

'J’he pioneer work of the census of 1840 in the fields of educa¬ 
tional statistics, statistics of occupations, of defective classes 
and of causes of death, suffered from numerous errors and defects. 
Public discussion of them contributed to secure radical modifica- 
tiuns of scope and method at the census of 1850. Before the 
census law was passed, a census board, consisting of three members 
of the president's cabinet, was appointed to draft plans for the 
inquiry, and the essential features of its report prepared after 
consultation with a number of leading statisticians were embodied 
in the law. 

'I'hc census of 1850 was taken on six schedules, one lor free 
inhabitants, one for slaves, one for deaths during the preceding 
year, one for agriculture, one for manufactures and one for social 
statistics. The last asked for returns regarding valuation, 
taxation, educational and religious statistics, pauj^rism, CTime 
and the prevailing rates of wages in each municipal division. 
It was also the first American census to give a line of the schedule 
to wich person, death or establishment enumerated, and thus to 
make the returns in the individual form indispensable for a 
detailed classification and compilation. The results of this 
census were tabulated with care and skill, and a prelimmary 
analysis gave the salient results and in some cases compared them 
with European figures. 

The census of i860 followed the model of its predecessor with 
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slight changes. When the time for the next census approached 
it was felt that new legislation was needed, and a committee of 
the House of Representatives, with James A. Garfield, afterwards 
president of the United States, at its head, made a careful and 
thorough study of the situation and reported an excellent bill, 
which passed the House, but was defeated b)' untoward influences 
in the Senate. In consequence the census of 1870 was taken with 
the outgrown machinery estaWished twenty years earlier, a law 
characterized by Francis A. Walker, the superintendent of the 
census, who administered it, as “ clumsy, antiquated and bar¬ 
barous.” It suffered also from the fact that large parts of the 
country had not recovered from the ruin wrought by four years 
of civil war. In consequence'tlqp census marks the lowest ebb 
of American census work. The accuracy of the results is generally 
denied by competent experts. The serious errors were errors of 
omission, were probably confined in the main to the Southern 
states, and were especially frequent among the negroes. 

Since 1870 the development of census work in the United 
States has been steady and rapid. The law, which had been 
prepared for the census of 1870 by the House cummittee,furnished 
a basis for greatly improved legislation in 1879, under which the 
tenth census was taken. By this law the census office for the 
first time was allowed to c^l into existence and to control an 
adequate local staff of supervisors and enumerators. The scope 
of the work was so extended us to make the twenty-two quarto 
volumes of the tenth census almost an encyclopaedia, not only of 
the population, hutalso of the products and resources of theUnited 
States. Probably no other census in the world has ever covered 
so wide a range of subjects, and perhaps none except that of India 
and the eleventh American census has extended through so many 
volumes. The topics usually contained in a census suffered from 
the great addition of other and less pertinent matter, and the 
reputation of the work was unfavourably affected by die length 
of time required to prepare and publish the volumes (the last 
ones not appearing until near the end of the decade), the original 
underestimate of the cost of the work, which made frequent 
supplementary appropriations necessary, the resignation of the 
superintendent, Francis A. Walker, in 1882, and the disability 
and death of his successor, Charles W. Seaton. The eleventh 
census was taken under a law almost identical with that of the 
tenth, and extended through twenty-five large volumes, present¬ 
ing a work almost as encyclopaedic, but much more distinctively 
statistical. 

The popular opinion of a census, at least in the United States, 
depends largely upon the degree to which its figures for the 
population of the countiy, of states, and especimly of cities, 
meet or fail to meet the expectations of the mterested public. 
Judged by this standard, the census of 1890 was less favourably 
received tlian tliat of i88o. The enumerated population of the 
country in 1880 was larger than had been anticipated; and in 
the face of these %ures it was difficult for local complaints, even 
where they were made, to find hearing and acceptance. But 
^cording to the eleventh census the decennial rate of growth 
of population fell suddenly from over 30 %, which the figures had 
shown between 1870 and 1880, and in every preceding decade 
of the century, except that of the Civil War, to less than 25 
in spite of an immigration nearly double that of any preceding 
decade. For Uiis change no adequate explanation was offered 
by the census office. Hence the protests of tliose who be^ved 
that the figures for population were too small swelled into a 
general chorus cf dissatisfaction. But the census was probably 
more correct than the critics. Most of the motives influencing 
popular estimates of population in the United States tend to 
exaggeration. The convention which drafted the Constitution 
of the United States attempted to secure a balance of intemts 
by apportioning both representatives in Congress and direct 
taxes according to population. A passage in The Federalist 
suggests the motives of the convention as follows :— 

“ As the accuracy of the census to be obtained by Congress will 
necessarily depend in a considerable degree on the disposition if 
not co-operation of the states, it is of great importance that the 
states should feel as little bias as possible to swdl or reduce the 
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amount of their numbers. Were their share of representation 
alone to be governed by this rule, they would have an interest in 
exaggerating their inhabitants. Were the rule to decide their 
share of ta.\ation alone, a contrary temptatioti would prevail. By 
(■xl<'nding the rule to l)oth objects the states will have opposite 
iutere-sts, which will control and balance each other, and produce 
a requisite impartiality," 

With the disappearance of direct taxation as a source of federal 
revenue, the motive mentioned for understating the population 
disappeared. On the other hand, the desire for many repre- 
sentalives in Congress has been reinforced by the more influential 
feelings of local pride and of rivalry with other cities of somewhat 
similar size. Hence a complaint that the population is overstated 
is seldom heard, and hence, also, popular charges of an under- 
count afford little evidence that the population was really larger 
than stated by the census. 

After the detailed tabulation had been completed, it was shown 
that the number of persons under ten years of ago in i8qo was 
surprisingly small, and that this dcficieney in children was a 
leading cause of the slow growth in jiopulation. Before the 
tabulation had been made Francis A. \Valker wrote :—“ If the 
birth-rate among the previously existing population did not 
suffer a sh-arj) decline . . . the census of 1890 cannot be vindi¬ 
cated. To ascertain the facts we must await the tabulation of 
the population by periods of life, and ascertain how many of 
the inhabitants of the United States of 1890 were under ten years 
of age." These results thus confirmed the accuracy of the 
count of 1890. Efforts to invalidate the census returns by com¬ 
parison with the registration records of Massachusetts cannot be 
deemed conclusive, since in the United States, as in Great Britain, 
the census must be deemed more accurate and less subject to 
error than registration records. A strong argument in favour 
of the eleventh census, apart from its self-consistcney, is that its 
results as a whole fit in with the subsequent state enumerations. 
In eleven cases such cnunicralions have been taken ; and on 
computing from them and the results of the federal census of 
j88o what the population at the date of the eleventh census 
should have been, if the annual rate of increase had been uniform, 
it appears that in no case, except New York City and Oregon, 
was the difference l)ctwccn the enumerations and these estimates 
over 4 In Oregon about 30,000 more people were found in 
1890 than tlie estimate would lead one to expect; in New York 
eity, about 100,000 less. It seems not improbable that in the 
latter, where the difficulties incident to a count during the 
summer arc almost insurmountable, serious omissions occurred. 
Still, such a comparison confirms the accuracy of the eleventh 
census as a whole. 

The results of the twelfth census (1900) further refute the 
argument that would maintain the eleventh census to be 
inaccuriitc because it showed a smaller rale of increase in popula¬ 
tion during the preceding decade than had been recorded by 
other censuses during earlier decades. The rate of increase dur¬ 
ing the decade ending in 1900 was even less than that for the 
preceding decade; and it is impossible that a falling off so marked 
could in two successive enumerations be the result of sheer 
inaccuracy. The rate of increase from 1890 to 1900, eliminating 
from the computation the papulation of Ala.ska, Hawaii, Indian 
Territory and Indian reservations, was 20-7 ; the rale of increase 
if these places arc included—in which case the figures of the 
population of Hawaii in 1890 must be taken from the census of 
the Hawaiian government in that year—was 21 %. 

The law regulating the twelfth census deserves to rank with 
those o£ 1790, 1850 and 1879 as one of the four important laws 
relative to census work. By this law the census office was far 
more independent than ever before. Appointments and removals 
wore made hy the direefor of the census rather than by lire secretary 
of the interior, and in all iilons for the execution of tlie law the 
head of the ollicc was re.spousiblc for success. The law divided the 
subjects Of‘census inquiry into two parts—first, those of primary 
importanefe. requiring the aid of the enumerator : and, secondly, 
those of subsidiary importance, capable of production without the 
aid of the enumerator. The former had to be finished and published 
by 1st July 1902 ; the latter were not to be undertaken until the 
former were well advanced towards completion. By this means 
the attention of the office could be concentrated on a small number 


of subjects rather than distributed over the long list treated in the 
volumes of the tenth and eleventh censuses. 

Under the federal form of government, with its delegation of all 
residuary powers to the several states, the United States have no 
system of ri-cording deaths, births and marriages. Hence there is 
no such ba.sis as exists in nearly every other civilized state for a 
national system of registration, and the country depends upon 
the crude method of enumerators' returns for it.s information on 
vit,il .stati.stics, except in the states and cities ■w'hieh have estal>- 
lished a trusiworthy registration system of their own. These are 
the New England .states and a few otliers in their vicinity or influ¬ 
enced by their example. Enumerators' returns in ibis held are so 
incomplete that hardly two thirds of the deaths which have occurred 
in any community during the preceding year are obtained by an 
enumerator visiting the families, no satisfaclory basis for the com¬ 
putation of death rates is aliorded. and the returns have compara¬ 
tively little scientific value. In the regions where census tables and 
interiiretations are derived from registration records kept by the 
.several states or cities they are often made more complete than 
those in the state or municipal documents. The census of agricul¬ 
ture is also liuhle to a wide margin ol error, owing io defects in farm 
accounts and the inability of many fanners to state the amount or 
the value even ol tlie leading crops. The census figures relate to 
the calendar year preceding 1st June iqoo, and burned and careless 
answers about the I'reccding year’s crop are alinosi sure to have been 
given by many iarmers in the midst of the summer’s work. 

The dilhciilties lacing the manulactiiring census were ot a different 
character. A large proportion of the industries of the country 
keep satisfactory accounts, and can answer the questions with .some 
correctness. But manufacturers are likely to susjiect the object.s 
of the census, and to fear that the information given will he open 
to the ]mhlic or lietrayed to competitors. Furthermore, the manu¬ 
facturing schedule presupposes some uiiiformily in the method of 
aecounliiig atnoug different conqianies or hues of business, and this 
is often lacking. Another source of error in the manufacturing 
census of the I'niled States is that the words of (he census law are 
eonstnicd as requiring an cnunieralion of the various trades and 
handicratts, such as caqientenng. The deficiencies in siicli returns 
aie gross and notorious, hul the census oflice feels obliged to seek 
for them and to report what it iin<ls, however inconqilete or in¬ 
correct the results may be. Even on the population reliinis certain 
answers, such as the number ol the liivorced or the number iiiialile 
to read and wide, may be open to question. 

The wide range ol the American census, and the publication of 
uncertain figures, find a justilieation in the fact that the develoji- 
iiient ot aeeurate census work requires a long ediieational process 
in the olfice, and. almve all, in the community. Rough approxi¬ 
mations must always preceite accurate measurements ; and these 
return.s. while often inaccurate, are better tlian nottiing, and probably 
improvi' with each decade. 

Besides the hrcadlli of its scope, in which the .\mcrican census 
stands unrivalled, the most iniiiortant American coiiiribiition to 
census work has lieen the application of electricity to the tahiila- 
tion of tile results, as was first done in 1890. The main difheultirs 
which lids method reduced were two. The production of tables 
for so enormous a poi>ulation as that of the luuled Stales through 
the method of tallying hy hand requires a greal niimher ol clerks 
and a long period of tune, and when complete cannot lie verified 
evcejil hy a repelition of the process. The new method abbreviates 
the time, since an electric current can tally almosi simultaneously 
the d.ata, the tallying of which by hand would he separated by 
ajipreciable intervals. The method also renders conqiaratively 
easy the verification of the results of certain selected parts. 

Judged hy European standards the cost of the American census 
is 'very great. The following table gives the total and the per 
capita cost of each enumeration. 



Cost. 1 


Date. 

Total in 

1 'er Cajnta I 

Date. 


dollars. 

in cents. 


1790 

44.-877 

1*12 

1850 

1800 

66,JU9 

J.24 

i860 

1810 

I 7*.445 

2«.j6 

1870 

1820 

^08.526 

2»16 

1880 

1830 

. 878 .- 84.8 

2'94 

1890 

1840 

833.371 

4.88 

1900 


Cost. 


Total in 

iVr Capita 

dollars. 

in cents. 

1 . 4 * 3.-851 

( 1 .J 3 

3,421,198 

(..26 

8.87 

5.790.678 

11-48 

11.547.1*7 

i 8*83 

10,116,930 

21-16 


For the sake of comparison it may be stated that the per capita 
3st of tlie English census of igoi was 2-24 cents, or little more than 
nc-tenth that of the American census. This difference is due in 
art to the greater scojk- and complexity of the American census, 
nd in part to the fact that in the T’niU'd States the field work is 
one by well-paid enumerators, while in England it is done in most 
ases by the heads of families, who are not paid. .... .v. 

The course of events has clearly established the fact that the 
Hthority of the Federal government in this field is greater than 
he strict constructionists of a previous generation as represented 
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by General Walker in the passage already quoted believed it to be. 
Decision after decision of individual instances has made it a .settled 
practice for the Federal government to co-operate with or to supple¬ 
ment the state governments in the gathering of statistics that may fur- 
nisli a basis for state or Federal legislation. The law has allowed the 
Federal census oltice in its discretion to compile and publish the 
birth statistics of divisions in which they are accurately kept; one 
Federal re])ort on the statistics of marriages and divorces through¬ 
out the country from 1867 to 1886 inclusive was published in 1889, 
and a second for the succeeding twenty-year period was published in 
part in 1908 ; an annual volume gives the statistics of deaths for 
about half the population of the country, including all the states 
and cities which have apjiroximately complete records of deaths ; 
I'cderal agencies like the bureau of laliour and the bureau ol cor¬ 
porations have been created for the purpose of gathering certain 
social and industrial statistics, and the bureau of the census has 
lK*en made a permanent statistical otlice. 

The Federal census otiice has been engaged in the compilation 
and luiblication of statistics of many sorts. Among its important 
lines of work may be mentioned fre(|iient reports during the cotton 
ginning season upon the amount of cotton ginned, supplemental 
c“nsiis rejiorts ujion occupations, on employees and wages, and on 
further interjiretation of various population tables, reports on 
street and electric railways, on mines and quarries, on electric light 
and power plants, on deaths in the registration area 1(100-1904, 
on benevolent institutions, on the insane, on paupers in almshouses, 
on the social statistics of cities and on the census of manufactures 
in 1905. Congress has recently entrusted it with still further duties, 
and It has developed into the main statistical office of the Federal 
government, finding its nearest analogue probably In the Imperial 
Statistical Office in Berlin. (W, F, W.) 

CENTAURBA, in botany, a genus of the natural order Com- 
positae, containing between four and five hundred species, and 
of wide distribution, but with its principal centre in the Medi¬ 
terranean region. The plants are herbs with entire or cut often 
spiny-toothed leaves, and ovoid or'globose involucres surrounding 
a number of tubular, oblique or two-lipped florets, the outer of 
whieh are usually larger and neuter, the inner bisexual. Four 
species arc native in Britain. C. nigra is knapweed, common 
in meadows and pastureland ; C. Cyamts i.s the bluebottle or 
cornflower, a well-known cornfield weed ; C. Calcitrajm is star- 
thistle, a rare plant, found in dry waste places in the south of 
England, and characterized by the rose-purple flower-heads 
enveloped by involucral bracts which end in a long, stiff spine. 
Besides cornflower, a few other species are worth growing as 
garden plants; they are readily grown in ordinary soil:— C. 
Cineraria, a half-liardy perennial, native of Italy, is remarkable 
for its white downy foliage; C. babyloniea (Levant) has large 
downy leaves and a tall spike of small yellow flowers ; C. dealbala 
(Cuuea.sus) is a low-growing plant with larger rose-coloured heads; 
C. macrocephala (Caucasus) has large yellow heads ; C. montana 
(Pyrenees) large handsome blue heads; and C. ragusina (S.E. 
Europe) beautiful silver-haired leaves and yellow flowers. 

CENTAURS, in Greek mytliology, a race of beings part horse 
part man, dwelling in the mountains of Thessaly and Arcadia. 
The name has been derived (1) from Ktvrtlv (goad) and rav/m 
(bull), implying a peojilc who were primarily herdsmen, (2) from 
Kti-Ttiv and the common termination -ok/jos or avpa (“ air ”) 
i.e. “ spearmen.” The former is unsatisfactory partly from the 
philological standpoint, and the latter, though not certain, is 
preferable. The centaurs were the offspring of Ixion and Nephele 
(the rain-cloud), or of Kentauros (the son of these two) and some 
Magnesian mores or of Apollo and Helae. They are best known 
for their fight with the Lapithoe, caused by their attempt to 
carry off Deidameia on the day of her marriage to Peirithous, 
king of the Lapithae, himself the son of Ixion. Theseus, who 
happened to be present, assisted Peirithous, and the Centaurs 
were driven off (Plutarch, Theseus, 30 ; Ovid, Metam. xii. 210 ; 
Diod. Sic. iv. 69, 70). In later times they are often represented 
drawing the car of Dionysus, or bound and ridden bj: Eros, in 
allusion to their drunken and amorous habits. Their general 
character is that of wild, lawless and inhospitable beings, the 
slaves of their animal passions, with the exception of Pholus and 
Chiron. They are variously explained by a fancied resemblance 
to the shapes of clouds, or as spirits of the rushing mountain 
torrents or winds. As children of Apollo, they are taken to 
signify the rays of the sun. It is suggested as the origin of the 
legend, that the Greeks in early times, to whom riding was 
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unfamiliar, regarded the horsemen of the northern hordes as one 
and the same with their horses ; hence the idea of the Centaur 
as half-man, half-animal. Like the defeat of the Titans by Zeus, 
the contests with the Centaurs typified the struggle between 
civilization and barbarism. 

In early art they were represented as hitman beings in front, with 
the body and hind legs of a home attached to the Itack ; later, they 
were men only as far as the waist. The battle with the l,.apiihae. 
and the adventure of Heracles with I’holus (Apollodorus, ii. 5; 
Diod. Sic. iv. it) an? favourite subjects of Greek art (see Sidney 
Colvin. Journal of Hellenic Studies, i. 18K1, and the exhaustive article 
in Roscher's Lexihon dcr Mythologie), l’'ig. 34 in article Gri^ek Art 
( the west pediment of the templebl Zeus at Olympia) represents the 
attempt 01 the Centaurs to carry ofl the bride of l^eirilhous. 

CENTAURUS (“ The Centaur ”), in astronomy, a constella¬ 
tion of the southern hemisphere, mentioned by Eudoxus (4th 
century b.c.) and Aratus (3rd century B.c.), Ptolemy catalogued 
thirty-seven stars in it. a-Cenlauri is a splendid binary star. 
Its components arc of the 1st magnitude, and revolve in a period 
of eighty-one years; and since its parallax is 0-75', it is the 
nearest star to the earth; in-Cenlauri, the finest globular star- 
cluster in the heavens, consists of about 6000 stars in a space 
of about 20' diameter, of which about 125 variables have been 
examined. Nova Cenlauri, a “ new ” star, was discovered in 
1895 by Mrs Fleming in photographs taken at Harvard. 

CENTAURY {Erythraea Centaurium, natural order Gcntian- 
aceae), an annual herb with erect, smooth stem, usually branched 
above, and a terminal inflorescence with numerous small red or 
pink regular flowers with a funnel-shaped corolla. The plant 
occurs in dry pastures and on sandy coasts in Britain, and 
presents many varieties, differing in length of stem, degree of 
branching, width and shape of leaves, and laxity or closeness of 
the inflorescence. Several other species of the genus are grown 
as rock-plants. 

CENTENARY (from Lat. centenarius, of or belonging to a 
hundred, from cenleni, distributive of centum, hundred), a space 
of a hundred years, and particularly the celebration of an event 
on the lapse of a hundred years, a centennial anniversary. The 
word “ centennial ” (from Lat. centennis, from centum, and annus, 
a year), though usually an adjective as in " the Centennial 
State,” the name given to Colorado on its admission to statehood 
in 1876, is also used as a synonym of centenary. 

CENTERVILLE, a city and the county-seat of Appanoose 
county, Iowa, U.S.A., in the south part of the slate, about 
90 m. N.IV. of Keokuk. Pop. (1890) 3668 ; (1900) 5256 ; (1905, 
state census) 5967, of whom 487 were foreign-born. Centerville 
is served by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific and the Iowa Central railways. Among 
the principal buildings are the county court-house and the 
Federal building, and the city has a public library and a hospital. 
It is in one of the most productive coal regions of the state ; 
it ships coal, limestone and livestock, has large bottling works, 
and manufactures iron, brick and tile, machine-shop products, 
woollen goods, shirts, cigars and flour. The place was platted 
in 1846, was called Chaldea until 1849, when the present name 
was adopted, was incorporated as a town in 1855, and in 1870 
was chartered as a city of the second class. The city limits were 
extended in 1906-1907. 

CENTIPEDE, the characteristic member of the groupChilopoda, 
a class of the Arthropoda, formerly associated with the Diplopuda 
(Millipedes), the Pauropoda and the Symphyla, to constitute 
the now abandoned group Myriapoda. The resemblance between 
the Chilopoda and the Diplopoda is principally superficial and 
due to the elongation and vermiform shape of the body, which 
in both is composed of a number of similar or subsimilar somites 
not differentiated as are those of Insecta, existing Arachnida 
and most Crustacea, into series or “ ta^ata ” of varying 
function. Until 1893 no one doubted the correctness of the 
assumption that the Chilopoda and Diplopoda were orders of a 
class Myriapoda of the same systematic status as the Arachnida 
or Hexapoda. But in that year, R. I. Pocock and J. S. Kingsley 
independently pointed out that they differ as much from each 
other as either differs from the Hexapoda; and should, therefore. 
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rank as distinct classes of Arthropods. Pocock, indeed, definitely 
associated the Chilopoda with the Hexapuda in a group, the 
Opisthogoncata (Opisthogonea), equivalent to a group, the 
Progoneiita (Prosogonca), comprising the Diplopoda, Pauropuda 
and Symphyla, As the basis for this classification was taken 
the position of the generative orifices which open in tlie Opistlio- 
gonea at the p>ostcrior end and in the Prosogonea near the anterior 
end of the body. As a matter of fart, in the Chilopoda they are 
situated on the penultimate or pretelsonic somnite; in the 
Hexapoda upon the antepenultimate somite (niiile) or a little 
farther forward (female). Moreover, the recent researches of 
Heymons into the embryology of Scnlofimdra, one of the 
Clulopods, has shown a close correspondence in the number of 
cephalic metameres between the Chilopoda and Hexapoda, a 
correspondence which lias not yet been e.sLablished in the case 
of the Diplopoda or Symphyla. This last discovery bears out 
the view of relationship between the centipedes and insects, to 
the exclusion of the Diplopoda, Symphyla and Pauropoda. 
But even if in the future it can be shown tliat all these groups 
can be brought into line with respect to the metamerism of the 
head, the ix>sition of the generative orifices will remain as a 
fundamental and constant character, distinguishing the Chilo' 
poda from the other groups of so-called “ Myriapods '* and the 
ffoxapoda from the Symphyla, which in many particulars tliey 
resemble. 

Structure of the Chilopoda, —The cxoskelctal elements of a t>q)ical 
somite consist of a dors^ j>late or tergum, a ventral plate or sternum, 
a lateral or pleural membrane, often strengthened with chitinous 
sc.lerites. and a pair of ap))endages. At the anterior extremity 
there is a head-shield or c<*p!uilite. which bears eyes, when present, 
and a pair of antennai’. lii all centipedes, except the Snitigcridac, 
the preantcnnal portion of tlie cephalite is sharply n»flrxed, ventrally 
forming an area called this clypeus, I'he inlenor edge of this lM.*arK 
the lal)run. winch is usually re[>resenled by a small inediati, and two 
large lateral jilates. I he appendages arc inudiiJcd as a single pair 
of antennae, four pairs of jaws or gnathites. a variable number of 
walking legs and a single pair of generative limbs or gonopods. The 
antennae, articulated to the forepart of the head and preoral in 
]x>Kition, are long and flexible and consist of fourteen or more seg¬ 
ments. Tiic jaws of the first jmir of mandibles nre stout and bi- 
segmented, with a dentate cutting edge. Tlujsi* ol the sc'Cond pair 
or maxillae vary consideralily in structure in ditTerent groups. 1 ney 
are foliaceous and are usually regarded a» biramous. In some genera 
{Scutigera, LUhohius) the inner branch consists of two distinct seg¬ 
ments meeting those of the opiiosite side in the middle line. Tin* 
outer branch, which is alwsys farg<*r, consists of three or four seg¬ 
ments. Generally, however, the basal segments of the two branches 
are coalesced willi eatU other and with the corresponding segments 
of the opposite side to form a single broad trarnsversc plate. Tho 
above dcscrilic'd condition seen in Si^utigera suggests that two pairs 
of jaws may be involved in the formation of the maxillae in the 
Chilopoda. Th(‘ jaws of the third pair, the paipognaths or second 
pair of maxillae, rosemlde dwarfed walking legs, and consist of five 
or six segments, of which the basal or coxa is unitinl mesially to its 
fellow. The jaws of the fourth pair, the toxicognatlis or poison- 
jaws. arc long and powerful, and consist like the legs primarily of 
six segments, whereof the ba.sa1 is large and usually fused with its 
fellow to form a large coxal plate, the s<*con<l is small and generally 
Huppressixl by fusion with the third, the fourth and fifth are also 
small, while Uic sixth is transformed into a great piercing fang, at 
the tip of which opens the duct of a poison gland lodged witliiii 
the appendage. 

The tergal elements of the somites bearing the antennae, man¬ 
dibles and maxillae, appear to be represented by the head-shield 
or cephalite. The tergal element of the somite l>eari]|g the palpo- 
gnath is usually suppressed; tliat of the toxicogaath is sometimes 
of large size as in some Gcopliilomon^ha [IHmantatium), sometimes 
small as in Svutigera, LithiAtius, Craterostigmus, sometimes suppressed 
probably by fusion with the tergum of the first leg-bearing somite 
os in the Scolopendromorpha. l‘he sternal plates of all the jaw- 
bearmg somites have disappeared, except in the ca.se of the somite 
of the tOKicognath, where it may be vestigial. In the case of the 
somites bearing the walking legs the* tergal and sternal elements 
are preserved without fusion with the corresponding plates of the 
precedmg or succeeding somites, so that great flexibility of the body 
IS retained. The only exception to this is presented by Scuti^era. 
wl^re the terga corresj)ondmg to tho somites liearing the fifleon 
pairs of lr*gs are reduced by fusion and suppression to seven. The 
walking legs are articnlated to the inferior portion of the pleural 
or latoral area of the somites close to the external margins of tlie 
sterna, which widely separate those of tlie left from t^se of the 
right side. Generally s|x;aking the legs re'^emble each other, although 
as a rule they progressively increase in length towards the posterior 


end of tho body. They consist typically of six segments, of which the 
basal is termed the coxa and the apical the ta^us. The tarsus is 
armed with a single terminal claw, and, except in the Guopliilo- 
raorpha and a few genera of other orders, is divided by a iiiesial 
transverse joint into two segments, as is the case in Scvlopendra and 
Lithobius lor example. But m some of the longrr-legged, switt- 
footed centipedes of the order lithobiomorpha {».%. Henicops^ 
Cermatobiu^) the tarsi are further subdivided. The multiplication 
of Hub-si;gments reaches its maximum in ScuiigBva, where the tarsi 
an* extremely long, slender, flexible and annulatcd. The legs of 
the last pair are directed backwards in a line parallel with the long 
axis of the liody, so that their coxae, fused in some cases with the 
})leural sclentes {Scolopcndra, Geophilus), or free and of large size 
[Scutiff,cra, Lithobius), serve to protect tbe small genital and anal 
.somites. They are often greatly modified. In the males of some 
species of LUkohtus one or more of the segments is inflated or fur¬ 
nished with Uibercle-lH.‘aring, tactile bristles; m some Geophilo- 
morpha the whole limb is thickened in the male sex. In most 
Scolopeiidrumurpha the ba.sal segment is armed Ix'iieath witli spmeb 
or sjiikes {l^acetum, Scolopvrryptops)\ sometimes the whole appen¬ 
dage is thickened and terminated by a sharp and serrate claw 
{Thtfotops, Plutomum). In these cases tlie legs act os weajxins of 
defence and offenc<\ In other cases {Newportia) the tarsi lose tlia 
claw, liecoine many-jointed and act as feelers, while in AHpn tlie 
terminal segments arc flattened, leaf-like and furnished with a 
jieculiar stndulating organ. The genital somite is always small 
and Bometime.s rtstractiie within the somite bearing the last )>air 
of legs. Its tergal plate is usually retained, but its sternal plate is 
generally buppressed. In females of the Litlioluomorpha and 
Scutigeromorpha the appendages of this bomito—llie gouopodb 
are jointed, forcipale and relatively well developed although small, 
in the females of the other orders they are greatly reduced or aUscut. 
In the male.s Uicir development varies considiu'abljr, Tln-y are well 
develop«»d m Scuii^era, where tliey form two pairs of digitifornt 
.sclentes, whereas in the Geuphiloinurpha tlicy are reduced to a pair 
ol very short, two-jointed limU$. 'J'he anal boniite is always small 
and limbless. In Cyaterostigmus the genital and anal somite.s are 
represented by a pair of elongate valves projecting between the legs 
of tlie last pair. Tho structure of the gonopods is unknown, and 
the homology Indween the two valves and the skeletal elements 
of the somites in question not clearly undersli>od. 

A study of the tlevelojiment of Sioloptiudta lius shown that the 
antennae of the adult ate tlu' appendages of the second postoral 
metamere and the mandibles 
those of the fourth, the first 
postural metamere, which lias a 
jiair of U'iin.sient preantcnnal 
apjH’ndages, and the third, which 
has no appendages, being ex- 
calated at an early stage of 
(Miibryonic growth. Further¬ 
more, behind the lcg.s of the last 
jiair two pairs of appeiidag<‘S are 
present. The second of tlicso 
persists as the gonojiods of the 
adult, but the first is supjiresbed. 

I*ossii)ly, however, it is repre¬ 
sented in the male of 5cMfig£U'a 
by the anterior branches of 
the gonopods. The cerebral or 
cephalic portion of the nervous 
system consists of a quoUriJoliate 
mass. From the two upixT 
lobes, which are set transversely, 
arise the ocular nerves; from 
the two lower lobes, which arc 
united by a transverse commis¬ 
sure. spring the antennal ncrve.s 
in front and the chords which 
form the ot'sophageal collar be¬ 
hind. These chords mute below 
the oesopliugus to form the com- 
jiound sulioesojdLagcal ganglion, 
whence the nerves for the four 
pairs of jaw.s arise. The ventral 
system consists of a doubk* 
chord uniting in each of the leg- 
bearing segments in a ganglionic 
swelling wliich givea off four 
pairs of nerves to the limbs and 
tissues of the somite. TIutc is 

single ganglion in the genital 
segment. 

Eyes are frequently absent. 

\Mien present*they may be either 
simple or compound, i.e. consist¬ 
ing externally of a single lens 



Fio. 1. 

A, Diagram of anterior ex¬ 
tremity of an early embryo of 
Soolopendra^ ventr^ view; cl, 
clypeus; lb, labruni; nt, mouth : 
p.a, preantennol appendagi*; a, 
antenna; int, premandibular rudi¬ 
ment; mdl, mandible; mx. max¬ 
illa; p.g, palpqgnatli: t.g, toxico- 
gaaih; Ig. i, first pair of walking 
legs. 

B, Posterior i*nd of a later 
embryo of Scolopcndra, ventral 
view, showing the anal segment 
or tclson (f); the legs of the la.st 
pair in the adult Ug. 21) and the 
two rudimentary pairs of legs 
f/g. aa, Ig. a3). 


(raonomeniscous) of or an aggregation of Umscs {polymeniscous). 
Simjde eyes vary in nymberon each .side of the head from one, as in 
Hcnicops, to as many os forty, as in some species of Liihobiua, In 
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Scidopendra, where there are four, the corneal lens is a biconvex tliick* 
cuing of the cuticle* The soft or retinal portion of the eye beneath 
the lens consists of an a^ggregation of large colls forming a single layer 
continuous with the epidermic cells of the circumocular area. 'J'hns 
tlie eye is monostichous. The arrangement of the cells, however, 
IS peculiar. Tliey are invaginated to form wliat may b(‘ described 
as a very deep cup with exccetlingly thick walls and correspondingly 
narrow median space, the outer surface of the cup Iwing formed 
by the inner or proximal ends of the cells and the inner surface by 
their outer or distal ends. It results from this arrangement that 
the ccIIh forming all but the Ixfttom of the invagination lie horizon¬ 
tally, ix. at right angles to the vertical axis of the eye. From the 
distal ends of the cells are secreted chitinous rhabdomeres, forming 
a rhabdom which occupies and fills up the central portion of the cup 
liencath the middle of the corneal lens. The outer <‘nds of the cells 
are nucleated and ore continuous with the fibres of the optic nerve. 


large accessory glands; and a pair of tubes, or vesiculao seminales, 
open, one on each skle, into the divided sperm ducts close to their 
point of origin above the intestine. 


The orRanB of the female are very 
similar. There is a large median 
ovary loUowed by a sliort oviduct 
forming a circum-intestinal collar 
and a common atrium. Into the 
latter otien a pair of short rc-- 
ceptucula seniinis and the slender 
duct of two pairs of large acce.s- 
sory glands. There is nothing in 
the female corresponding to the 
siipra-intestinal vesiculae semin- do.."’ ,1 

ales of the male. In the male of . .. 

Scolopcndra.oa the contrary, there 

Icll, 


Un. 



A and U after Hrynurns, fW.'. /frw/., tqai, bj' permihsinn <>f K. Nafi*le. 

A, Brain of Soolopetidra. n.ant^ Antennal nerves; 
n.opt, ocular nerves; n.pr.ani, preantennal nerves; 
oes.comm, oesophageal commissure. 

whieh passes from the outer surface of the Irottom of the cup to the 
brain. Compotmd eyes are found only in the ScuUgcridae. Exter¬ 
nally the eye consists of one hundred or 
more little lenses or lenticles. 'l lie retinal 
portion IS composed di a corresponding 
number of ocular units or oinmatidia. 
Each ommatidium is an elongated cone 
with jts broad extremity abutting against 
the corneal lenticle. It consists of a 
non-niicleated trysfalline cone developed 
from embryonic cells, and is enveloped 
in three tiers of Urge nucleated aills. 
The cells of the outennost tier are heavily 
pigmented; those of the middle and 
innermost (proximal) tiers, the retinal 
cells, are at their inner extremities pro¬ 
duced into threads continuous with the 
fibres of the optic nerve. In the sp^c 
between these cells and the crystalline 
cone which they surround, tliere is a layer 
of rhabdomeres dei>osited apparently by 
the cells. 

The alimentary canal is a simple tube 
running without convolutions from the 
mouth to the amis. Its anterior portion 
or pharynx, which arises from the stomo- 
daeal invagination in the embryo, is 
sliort; a jiair ol large, so-called salivary 
glands ojien into it. The mesenteric part 
of the canal is relatively wide and 
receives at its junction with tlie hind-gut 
the excretory products of a pair ol very 
long and sfcndur malpighian tubes of 
of proctodaeal origin. The posterior end of 
the canal, arising from the proctodaeum. 
is relatively short and narrow. 

The generative organs vary in struc¬ 
tural details in diflercnt centipedes. In 
the mate of Lithuhius the tc.stes comast 
of a single coiled tube lying above the 
, „ alimentary canal. The slender vas dc- 

s.gf. Sahvary gUn^ ferens w&i proceeds from its hinder 

^^‘and^fifteenth uaks ^ divides posteriorly into a riRht and 
and fifteenth pairs. branch, ^bracing the gul and unit¬ 

ing beneath it to form a common chamber 
genital orifice. The atrium teceives the secretion of two paire of 




yn/.epi 


Fig. 2. CxflM Ailcasaniiir, I «/*. a !>• I'trttu, Vuniia, 18.3, pi. vii. 

B, Section of Eye of Scolopemlra. Un, C, Ocular urat or ommatidium 
Corneal lens; ret, retinal or visual cells; of compound Eye of Scuitgera. 
n.npl, optic nerve. ten, Cornual lenticle; c-c crystal¬ 

line cone ; 1. yngmented cells of 
are as many as twelve pairs of outermost tier; 2, 3, retinuiar 
somewhat sausage-shaped testes, cells of middle and innermost 
approximated two by two. From tiers ; rbd, rhabdomeres ; n.opt, 
each pair proceed two slender ojrtic nerve ; pg, pigment cells, 
ducts which ojiun into a median 

duct coiled in the posterior third of the body and much expanded 
in the last three of the Icg-beanng segments. The right and left 
jxirtions of the intestinal ring of the genital duct are unequally de¬ 
veloped, and there are no vesiculae seiumales, but two pairs of 


Fig. 3.—Diagram 
-Alimentary Canal of 
l.ithobtus. 
a, Anus. 
mg, Mid-gnt. 

A", llind-gnt. 
ml, Malpighian tubule. 
s.gl. Salivary gland. 

■;ii. fg.15. Legs of 
and fifteenth pairs. 



After Heymone, AaW. ipiu, by pwwlMlon of R. RSg. 1 .. 

Fig. 4. -Posterior portion of generative organs of male of 
Scotopeudra (A), of female (B). /. Testes; v.d, vnB4eferens; oe, 

ovary; r.s, receptaculura uemiois; gl.aec, accessory glands; g.o, 
generative orifice. 

accessory glands ci^municate with the genital atrium as in 
Lithobius. In the female Sciitopendra the right and loft portions 
of the intestinal collar are also unequally developed, and only a 
single pair of accessory glands besides the rcceptacula seminis open 
into the atrium. 

The heart te tubular and lies in the middle doiMl Him immediately 
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bcnoalh the integument. It consists of a scries of chambers corre- 
Hpondmg rougliiy to ttio Icg-bcaring segments, and lies in a blood* 
sinus formed by a jicricardial m<.*mbrane whence large alary muscles 
extend to the sides of the liody. Each chamber gives off in 6V0/0- 
l^'iiulra a pair of fine lateral vessels, and is furnished at its posterior 





'•-c> 



A after Newport, Phil. Trans., 1843. It after H.tsute, 1 pt. 65, 1884, by penwission of J. N. Kent. 

C .ificr llnusc, loc, cit. 


Fig. 5. 

13 , Two segments of 
peudia, showing the brandling 
and anastomosing tracheae and a 
sjiiracle (.«/»). 


A, Anterior extremity of 
showing two 
chambers of the heart (A), tl»o 
aortic ring (ii), the alue cordis 
{a.m) and a cardiac orifice (o). 

extremity with a pair of orifices by which the blood re-enters the 
organ from the pericardial space. Trom the anterior chamber, 
which lies in the first or second leg-l>earing segment, proceed three 
arteries, a me<iian which runs forwards into the head to supply 
till* brain and other organs, and a lateral which with its fellow of the 
opposite side forms an oesophageal aortic collar. From the sides 
ot the latter arise vessels to the giiathiles.and from its inlerioi portion 
an imp lired \'essel passes forwards into the head and another back¬ 
wards alxn'e the nerve chord to the posterior end of the body, 
suppl> ing each segment in its course with a delicate latciUl branch. 
In Snol<>f>e:u/ra the cliamhers ot the heart, excepting the first and 
last, which an* small, are sulN>({ual in size; but in forms like Siutif;era 
where tlie terga are very uiK‘(]ual in size a corresponding inispiality 
m the size of the chambers is manifested. 

In all centipedes, except Scititf^ern, respiration is effected by 
chitiiiized tniclieal tubes which extend with Uicir ramifications 
Ihroiiglioiit the body and open to the exterior by means of 
spiracles perforating the lateral or pleural membrane of more or 
fewer ol the somites below the edge of the terga. Spiracles are never 
present upon the anal, genital and last leg-bearing somites, and only 
rarely, as in Heuuops, upon the somite bearing the legs of the first 
pair.' In the majority ol cases the spiracles are circular, sigmoid 
or slit-like orifices, with chitinized rim, leading into a pocket-like 
integuiT»“ntal infolding, from which emanate numerous small tracheal 
tubes >^hich soon aiiastoinose to form tlio main tracheal trunks. 
In Dacctum, one of the Si-olohnidridae. there is no pocket-like in¬ 
folding, the small traclieal tulies opening direct to the exterior on 
a Urge sulicircular plate where their apertures fuse to form a com- 
])licated network. The apertures, as in the case of other 
genera, are protected by fine hairs; and the tracheae 
themselves are strengthened by a fine spiral filament, In the 
Lithohiidae the tracheae do not anastoinosi*; but in Sinlopendra 
and Ceophilns the main trunks in each segment fuse transversely 
with those of the opposite side and also longitudinally with those 
of tlie preceding and succeeding .segments. 

In Scutifivra the tracheae differ both in structure and position 
from those of all other Chilo]>oda. 'i'lie spiracles, unpaired and 
seven in number, open in the median dorsal line. Each leads into 
a short sac from which five tracheal tubes depend into the peri¬ 
cardial blood-sinus. 

Existing Chilopoda may be classified as follows, into five orders 
ri'fcrablc to two subclasses— 

Subclass 1 . Pleurostigma. 

Order i Geophilomorpha. 

.. 2 Scolopcndroniorpha. 

,, 3 Crattirostigmomorpha. 

4 Litliobiomorpha. 

Subclass II. Notostigma. 

Order 5 Scutigeromorpfaa. 

Subclass i, Pleurostigma. —Chilopods furnished with a rich 
system of branching tracheal tubes, the spiracles of which are 


paired and open upon the pleural area of more or fewer of the 
somites. Each leg-bearing somite contains a distinct tergum 
and sternum, the number of sterna never exceeding that of 
the terga. Eyes are either preserved or lost; when preserved 
they are represented either by a single one-!ensed ocellus or 
by an aggregation of such ocelli on each side of the head. 
The anterior portion of the head, bearing the labrum, is bent 
sharply downwards and backwards beneath the larger posterior 
portion lying behind the antennae, so that these appendages, 
approximated in the middle line, project directly forwards 
from the margin of the head formed by this retroversion of 
the labral area. The maxillae are short and have no sensory 
organ ; the palpognaths consist of four segments, and the 
toxicognaths have their basal segments fused to form a single 

coxal plate. 

Ir Geophilomorpha .— 

' - ^. Chilopods with a large and in- 

ddinile number of somites, most 
of which are partially or com¬ 
pletely dividea into a sinalliT 
anterior segment, represented by 
a pretiTgal and two prestenuil 
sclerites, and a larger posterior 
segment bearing the sjiiracles and 
legs. Spiracles are present upon 
all the leg-bearing somites excetit 
C. A pair of tuftod tracheae ‘ ^ ’I'R'* 

of sculinna. d. Dorsal plate ; 

l.s. tracheal sac; <r, tracheal T","' . ° 

’ the bastil ot which remains small. 

There are no eyes, and the an¬ 
tennae consist invariably of four¬ 
teen segments. The tergal plate of the somite bearing the toxi¬ 
cognaths always remains (listinct and sepaivites the liead-sliield from 
the tergum of the first leg-bearing somite. The penultimate and 
antepenultimate segments ol the toxicognaths arc reduced on the 
preaxial side of the appendage to the condition of arthrodi.il inlegu- 
niental folds and suppressed on the postaxial side where llie distal 
segment or fang is firmly jointed to tlie femoral segiueiil. lii the 
last leg-bearing somite the pleural sclerites coalesce with the coxa 
of the appendage ; but the second segment rirochanter) of this 
appendage does not fuse with the third (femur). The genital and anal 
somites are not retractile within the last leg-bearing somite, and 
the gonopods tyiitcally jj«*rsist in 
the male as small two-jointed A 

appendages an<l in the female as 
jointed or iinjointed sclerites. The 
young are hatched with the full 
number of segments. 

Remarks, The Geophilomorpha 
are universally distributed in suit¬ 
able localities. The number of 
laniilies into which the order should 
be divided is as yet unsettled, some 
authors admitting several groups of 
this rank, others referring all the 
genera to a single family. Geo- 
philidae. In haliits the GettphilidM 
are mostly subterranean, living in 

Fu.. 6. 

A, Upper view of anterior ex¬ 
tremity m GeopkUus. 
a, Basal segments of antennae. 
c, Cephalic plati*. |palpognaths. 

Tergal plate of somite, bearmg 
t.tox, Tergal plate ot somite, liearing 
toxicognaths (<o.v). 
f./g.i. Tergal plate of somite, bearing 
legs of first pair. 

13 , Toxicognaths of Scolopendra, 
showing the large coxal jilate and 
the reduced penultimate and ante¬ 
penultimate segments. 

C, Terminal segment or fang of 
the same, showing the orifice of the 
poison gland. 

(After Dif Myr. Sst.-ung. Men, V( 4 . 

i. “CbtloiMda,” Vienna, x88o.) 

the earth anil fcc'ding principally upon earthworms. Occasionally 
they may be found eating fruit or fungi, probably for the sake 6f 
moisture. Although without eyes, they arc extremely sensitive to 
light, and when exposed to it crawl away in serpentine fashion to the 
nearest sheltered spot, feeling the way with their antennae. They 


ipqlp 
I tax. 
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can, however, progress with almost equal facility backwards, using I 
the legs of the posterior pair as feelers. XMffering from titc majority ! 
of the family in habits are the two species Linotaenia maritima and i 
Schendyla submafina, which live under stones or seaweed between ■ 
tide-marks on the coasts of western Europe. Most, if not all, the 
species arc provided with glands, which open upon the sterna and 
secrete a fluid whicli in some forms {Himaniarium) is blood-red, while 
in others it is phosphorescent. In the tropical form Orphnaeus phos~ 
phoreus the fluid is known to possess this property; and its lumin¬ 
osity has been repeatedly observed in England in the autumn in the 
case of Linotaenia acuminata and L. crassipes. 

The number of jiairs of legs within this family varies from between 
thirty and forty to over one hundred and seventy. Corresponding 
discrepancies are observable in size, the smallest siwcimens being 
less than i in. long and barely i mm. wide, while the largest example 
recorded, a specimen of Notiphilides from Venezuela, was ii in. 
long and J of an inch wide. 

When pairing takes place the female fertilizes herself by taking 
up a spermatophore W'liich a male has left upon a sheet of web for 
that purpose. The female lays a cluster of eggs in some sheltered 
spot, sometimes in a specially prepared nest, and encircling tlieni 
with her body, keeps guard until the young 
X A. y/* disperse and shift for themselves. 

\ / ^ Order 2. Siolapcndrotnorpha .—Chilopods 

.. \ difienng princij)ally from the Geophilo- 

morpha in that the nunilKT of leg-bearing 
somites is definiUJy fixed at twenty-three 
or twenty-one. Tliese arc differentiated 
into larger and smaller, which alternate 
with nearly complete regularity. The 
anterior portion of each somite is only 
partially cut off as a subsegment. The 
tergal plate of the somite bearing the 
toxicognaths is suppn‘s.s<‘d, prolmbly by 
fusion with the tergum of the first leg- 
bearing somite. The antennae consist of a 
number of segments varying from seventeen 
to about thirty, and usually differing in the 
individuals of a species. The second seg¬ 
ment (trochanter) of the legs of the last pair 
is coal(?sced with the third (femur). In 
only one genus, namely IHutonium, which 
occurs in Italy, is there a pair of spiracles 
for each leg-bearing segment, except the 
first and last, as in the Gcophilomo^ha. 
In most genera there arc only nine pairs ol 
spiracles situated upon the 3rd, 5th, 8th, 
loth, i^th, 14th, i6th, i8th and 20th leg- 
licaring segments, as in Scolopendra, Cormo- 
rephalus, Crvptops, Ucc. In genera with 
twenty-three pairs of legs, like Scolopo- 
cryptops, there is an additional pair of 
spiracles on the twenty-second pedigerous 
segment; and a few genera siich as liky- 
sida, Kdentistoma, possess a pair upon the 
ylh segment. Eyes, when present, are 
always four in number on each side. The 
newly hatched young has the full com- 



I'lc. 7. — Scolopendra 
ui<» }.itans (afterBufloii). 
A, (I. Cephalic plate. 


h. 


‘r4TguTn of s<'gmcnf, 
bearing first pair of 
ICgH (rf). 

Tip of palpognath. 

Antenna. 

Toxicognath. 

I.ast pair of append¬ 
ages, enlarged and 
directed back¬ 
wards. 


plemcnt of appendages. 

This order is divided into four families: 


Scolopendridae {Scolopendra, Kkysida), 
Cryptopidae (Cryptops, Theatops), Scolopo- 
cryptopidae {Scvlohocrypiops, Oiovryptops) 
ana Newportiidae {Newportia). Apart from 
the frigid zones it is cosmopolitan in distri¬ 
bution, though only one genus (Cry/>/ops) extends into north temperate 
latitudes. In the tropics and warmer countries of the southern 
hemisjiherc the genera and species are particularly abundant, and 
individuals roach the greatest dimensions, some specimens of the 
tropical American species Scolopendra exceeding 12 in. in 

length. They are strictly carnivorous, their diet consisting of any 
animal, vertebrate or invertebrate, small enough to be overcome. 
They live in damp ob.scure places, under logs of wood or stones, and 
arc nocturnal, shunning, like the exposure to light; and 

as in the Geophilidae, the females guard their eggs and young until 
the latter disperse to load an independent life. 

Order 3. Chilonods with twenty-one tergal 

plates as in the typical genera of Scolopendroniorpha, but with 
only fifteen pairs of legs as in the Lithobiomorpha. As in some 
members of the latter order there is a single ocellus on each side 
of the heatl, the penultimate and antepenultimate segments of the 
toxicognaths are complete on the postoxlal side of the appenda^, 
and spiracles arc present upon the 3rd. 5lh, 8th, lojh, 12th and 14th 
leg-bearing somites. In the size and shape of the head, of the toxi¬ 
cognaths, of the tergal plate of this somite, and of the first leg-bcanng 
somite, great similarity to some genera of Geophilomorpha {e,g. 
Mecistocephalus) is presented ; but in the structure of the jwsterior 
end of the body this order differs from all the other ordersof Chilopoda. 
The skeletal elements of the last leg-bearing segment are welded 
together to form a subcylindrical tube, and the genital and anal 


somites are represented by a pair of chitinous valves c 
opening below for tlie escape of the genital and intestinal p 

This order, containing the family Craterostigmidae, is basec 
a remarkable genus and species Qraterostigmus iasmanianu^ 
which only two .s|.H‘cimens are known. These were edilected unt 
stones upon the 
summit of Mount 
Rumney in Tas¬ 
mania. They are 
about 11 in. in length; 
but nothing has been 
recorded of their 
habits. The chief 
morphological in¬ 
terest attaching to 
Craterostigmux is 
that, apart from cer¬ 
tain structural pecu¬ 
liarities of its own, 
it presents features 
previously believed 
to be found exclu¬ 
sively either in the 
Scolopendromorpha, 
or the Geopnilo- 
morjdia.orthe Litho- 
bioinoqjha; an<l it 
shows how the l.ilho- 
biomorpha may be 
derived from aScolo- 
pondroinorp h ou s 
type most nearly re¬ 
sembling Plutonium 
by the excalation 
of the third, sixth, 
ninth, eleventh, four¬ 
teenth and seven¬ 
teenth log - bearing 
somites. 

Order 4. Lithohio- 
morpha. Chilopoda 
with fifteen pairs of 
leg-bearing somites 
differentiated into 
larger and smaller, 
the 1st, 3rd, 5th, 7th. 

8th. 10th, 12th and 
14th being large, the 
others small. Spir¬ 
acles present upon all 
the larger with the 
exception sometimes 
of the 1 St. The toxicognaths are relatively weaker than in the orders 
hitherto considered, and have their basal segments less firmly fused 
mesially. In correlation with their weaker muscularity the first 
leg-bearing segment is relatively small. The gonopods, present 
and usually jointed in both sexes, are especially well developed 
and forcipate in the female, and arise from a large ventral plate 
resulting from the fusion of their coxae with the sternum 01 the 
genital somite. The antennae are many-jointed, and there is a 
single ocellus or a cluster of ocelli on each side of the head. The 
coxae of the legs are large, and those of the last four or five pairs 
usually contain glands 0|H'ning by large orifices. The newly-hatched 
young has only seven pairs of legs, the remaining pairs being succes¬ 
sively added as growth proceeds. 

The genera of this order are divisible into three families, the 
Liihobiidae {Lithobius, Bothropolys), Henicopidae {Henicops, Haasi^ 
ella), the Cermatobiidae {Cermatobius). Cermaiobius, based upon a 
single species, ntariensii, from the island of Adenara, is of peculiar 
interest, since in the absence of coxal pores, and Uie length and 
multi-articulation of antennae and tarsal segments, it afmroaches 
more nearly to Scutigera than does anyothcr plcurostigmous Chilopod. 
It is also stated that the spiracles have assumed a more dorsal 
position, thus foreshadowing the completely dorsal situation they 
have taken up in the Notostigma. The Henicopidae, containing 
centipedes of small size, attains its maximum of development in 
the southern continents and islands, more particularly Australia, 
Now Zealand, South Africa and South America. Onegenus {LamycUts), 
however, occurs in Europe. The Liihobiidae, on tne contrary, arc 
almost exclusively northern in range, being particularly abundant^and 
of large size individually in Europe, extra-tropical Asia, and North 
and Central America. In habits the Litkobiidae closely resemble the 
Scolopendridae, .They are, however, comparatively far more agile 
with their shorter, more compact bodies and stronger legs. They 
are mostly of small size, the largest species, Lithobiut i^cieUus, of 
south Europe measuring only z in. in length of body. The females 
do not guard their eggs, but coat them with soil and leave them to 
their fate. 

Subclass 2, Notostigma. —Chilopods with a series of median 
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After Pocock, vol. 45, pi. *3, 1902. 


Fkj. 8. 

A, Anterior end of Craterostigmus from above. 

a. Basal segments of antennae. 

c, Cephalic plate with eyes (o). 

t.tox, Tergal plate of somite bearing toxi¬ 
cognaths \tox). 

Tergal plate of somite bearing legs of 
first pair. 

B, Maxillae. 

C, Palpognalli, 

1 ), Toxicognath. 

K, Last segment with genital capsule (g.r), and 
basal segments of legs of 14th and 15th 
pairs (/g.14. /g.i5)- 
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.os furnished with tubes dipping into the 
space, and opening each by an unpaired 
< Ithe ifit, 3rd, 5th, Sth, i«di, rath and X4tb kg- 

dr 



Fid. 0.—A, Siutiena ruhruliniaia (after Uuffon). B, Tergum and 
part of a second of the same enlarged to show the position of tlw 
stigmata <1, o ; /», hinder margin of tergum. 

bearing lomites. This characteristic is accompanied by the 
complete disappearance of the tergum of the 7th, either by 
fusion with that of the Sth or by excalation, and by the evanes¬ 
cence of the terga of the 2nd, 4th, 6th, 9th, iith and 13th 
pedigerous somites. The prcantennal area of the head is not 
strongly reflexed inferiorly,and the eyes are large and compound. 
'I'he maxillae are long and have a sensory organ; the palpognaths 
are long, spiny and composed of five segments, like the primitive 
Chilopod leg, and the toxicognaths have their basal segments 
disunited and independently movable. Gonopods duplicated 
in the male. 

Tliis subclass contains the single order Scutigeromociiha an<l the 
family Scutigeridiif. .\s in the Lithobiomorpha there are fifteen pairs 
of legs, the gonopods are well developed in lioUi sexes and the young 

is hatched with only seven 
pairs of legs. The legs and 
antennae in tlie adult are 
extremely lung and many 
jointed. In habits as well as 
m structure the Scutigeruiae, 
of wliicli Htutigertt is the bisit- 
Icnown genus, ditier greatly 
trona other centipedes. 
Although they hide under 
stones and logs nf wood like 
LUhiihimij they Jire not luci- 
tngousilmt diurnal, and may 
be -seen chasing their foes in 
the blaring siin. They run 
with astonishing speed and 
have the jwwor of dropping 
thairiegswlieaseMed. South 
of about the 4»tli parallel of 
north latitude they are uni- 
ver-sidly distributed in miit- 
oibie JoCfulities. Inmost 
species the body only reacties 
a length of about 1 in.; but 
twice that aUe or more is 
neaehed by exasniples tof the 
iadiiaa species Sc<nHgtra 
• Imgtearms. 

Some fossils of 'CaiboniferotB age have lieon described M ChllopOda 
by Senddor, wiio refors thorn to two famdten, dtran utigegiiitu and 
Emcolapnidridae. But until the specimens have been examined by 
aoolngists tlie gensiOilUiey ai*' alleged .to sepcesent cannot Iw taken 
sosnasiyhito'coniiidmfian. Bemartis of oentiipedesioloselyrelated tp 
cxistsog'.formaihavefBeBtecoiided liroRVOhgooene beds. .(Ki d. B,) 

'CaRTUimS.<r. i667rTiVa3)si'£^»h i’Usamatk 
writef and twm ahmrtf iiAby.cprbbabliy in Iseiatid,' 

Whither WS* Wthir; *4 TfineMrtshhe ■gf^labart ‘Freeman;- 
b^ been'’fd|ce( 3 , to Bee ift’.Jthfi 
poliUool symp^ks.' Ii5hen.a^ ijMuriiwilnt'hs 

SiifcStipfaefi Sioi^rafidrlitRihis dealh'suthin a ^searrahe maniied 
an tWi- kfWed;ijf tt-'dbil;' ■ L^t in; 

poverty, she began to support herself, writing for the sta^, tthii' 

auugjol Ihoectelir ijplgyii >aiR>igigM(k & ifhe 

. .v 



After Afyr. ds^.'Mug-. jSfan. voL i. 

“ Clinyi«f^a,**'VI«!mui, i8So. 

io.—GniUbittfth of 


I, Mandibles. IL MaxilWv 
Ill. I'afpognaths. IV. Toxicognaths. 


married Joseph Cendivre, chief cook to Queen Anne, who 
survived her. Her first play was a tragedy, Tkg Ptrjurtd 
Husband {1700), and she ^rself af^ared for the first time at 
Bath in her comedy Ijnm at a F*«»i«re-(i7o6). Among her most 
successful comedies are— Tbr Gamester (1705); The Busy Body 
(1709); A Bold Stroke for a Wife (it J&); The Bassel-iable (it 06) •, 
and The Wonder I a Woman keeps a Secret (1714), in which, as the 
jealous husband, Garrick found one of his beet parts. Her plots, 
verging on the farcical, were always ingenious and amusing, 
though coarse after the fashion of the time, and the dialogue 
fluent. Site never seems to have acted in London, but slie was 
a friend of Rowe, Forquhar and Steele. Mrs Centinre died on 
the ist of December 1723. Her dramatic works were published, 
with a biography, in 1761 (reprinted 1S72). 

CBNTO, a town of Emilia, Italy, in the province of Ferrara, 
t8 m. S.E. direct from the town of Ferrara; 50 ft. above sca- 
level; it is reached by road (6 ra. to the W.) from the station 
of S. Pietro in C.asale, 15 m. S.W. by W. of Ferrara, and also by a 
steam tramway (18 m, N.) from Bologna to Pieve di Cento, on 
the opposite bank of the Reno. Pop. (1901) 4307 (town), 19,078 
(commune). It is connected by a navigable canal with Ferrara. 
It was the birthplace of the painter Giovanni P'rancosco Barhieri 
(Guercino). The communal picture-gallery and several churches 
contain works by him, but none of first-rate impoitanre. 
statue of him stands in front of the ifith-rcntury Palazzo Govern- 
ativo. The to-wn was surrounded by walls, the gates of which 
are preserved. The origin of the name is uncertain. 

CENTO (Gr. KivTfmv, Lat. eenlo, patchwork), a composition 
made up by collecting passages from various works. 'J'hc 
Byzantine Greeks manufactured several out of the poems of 
Homer, among which may be mentioned the life of Christ by 
the famous empress Eudoxia, and a version of the Biblical history 
of I'klen and the Fall. 'I'he Romans of the later empire and the 
monks of the middle ages were fond of constructing poems out 
of the verse of Virgil. Such were the Cento Nupiialis of Ausunius, 
the sketch of Biblical liistory which was compiled in the 4th 
century by Ihroba Fakionia, wife of a Roman proconsul, and the 
hymns in honour of St Quirinus taken from Virgil and Horace 
by Melellus, a monk of Tegcrnscc, in the latter half of tlie 
i2th century. Specimens may be found in the work of .Mclus 
Manutius(Venice, 1504; P'rankfort, 1541,1544). In 1535 l.aclius 
Capittilus produced from Virgil an attack upon the dissolute 
lives of the monks; in j 536 there appeared at Venice a Petrarca 
Sptrtiuale ; and in 1634 Alexander Ross (a Scotsman, and one 
of the'ohoplains nf Charles I.)publiriied a yirgtiius Evangebsaiis, 
scu Historia Domini nostii Jtsu Ckristi Virginants verbis el 
versibus deseripla, 

CENTRAL AHERlCAi that portion of the Ameriuan continent 
which -lies between Mexico and Colombia, comprising the British 
crown colony of Briti .4 Hondums, and the six independent 
republics of Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica and I'anama. These seven divisions are descrilrcd in 
.separate articles. Costral America is bounded towards the Ni 
by the Caribbean Sea, and towards the S. ‘by the Pacific Ooean,' 
and extends between 7“ 12' and 18“ 3' N. and between 77° 12* 
and 92° 17' W. It has an urea of about 208,500 sq, m., and 
stretches for some 1300 m. from N.W. to S.E., ki a succession of 
three serpentine curves, 'penciling its grcstieBl broadth, 4-30 m.3i 
between the Peninsdla of Nlcoya and the north coast of llonduras', 
and diminishing to 35 m. in tlie Isthmus of Panama. Tlie 
eastern boundary of Central America was usually regarded 
kjentldal with that of Costa Rica until ‘1903, wiwB the repuHic 
df Phri^jrty'was formed out of the nOtthem'territorW of Cdloiribiaj 
a^. bhe mpi;e.modem definition given above, dpes not co]n|p4>^ 
this Miivecsal ftsseiat"0f (raograpl^, beeausedt fails tu-.inoluda 
the'-Whole'Tegion i»p‘ 4 t>''the «attiml<froii!tiW'Oi» the inorthsw^ 
iV. ',‘fKC''Js)liniuS; bf jl^elrtiatitcpec in Msto. Tt has;'hmMe\^^ 
thelsgpportnuf political, And historleal 

of eomnumtucMk^ 9 ■axid-itifliaytliereforeib^iregaEawl A^ade.quatie, 
although/iN regv^iOf'ichriiateiwtid t)Mt8raI'’produot^'\iti'>woald 

iWTifr’' •I'rr-’ t ifto' C't ’'f.t 
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Amtiaca {)0 ^FP .n /9Ani{ii){Po b«»twefln FitiyB we§ 4 im JCatwes 
in Fite north and youth ,«{ Al>s> conFFpont, iur titeir m 

intetruptsdhy wiOhS dpureRWiiOfi. nj yrhyclF tJte cbisf iPtS 3 »«i«ftrine 
iiteiin.of .^hawftgnn, W^t* thtep.njtw^ns, to^sy.iCSStral 
AinMi«ft 4 r««i m fWt.'Ahmr dFOte »w£k)^'e& 

topquth-aaot. Sflw}'.rlo.not, .qn a 4 tu)ts,,ri«eiiii,y 1 ijM^y,y«)l»MA^es, 
or series oii voioaiijc ocepta, lihc-iti« (^i)^, bpt oentf^ 
uri' disposed .in u ppoteiMUua .of .qWi^titen opate^, .Wk^ 
Clipjos^dvoing fFoip,tltei». The pripoipaj spmnuFs havejKiiftWtMQe 
of 12,000 and :even, 4.n a few cases, of 13,000 ft,, and we gipieral 
diawcter of the rahgw is voicanic, maiiy ctators being *81 aofive, 
[jU'ge.tnacUof.Und'tvtnniaud.impecfKtly Burvoyed.ait ttm begdoihiag 


pm j^e^ltd 


‘ P iiH' nprruqrn Ban 01 ;<auaiematB, on tne j-aciiic copst or.we same 
country, in.ltritiMi-Tfonduras, along the Segovia riwr, bn tfiedilosQ^to 
Coast, and in <th«|baiun of Xjtke Nicaragua and the San jiiaa^nr, 
tluue are broad ytrutohea of ii;orn|tAr«iCively &vt,country. .Ttho inain 
hne ipf ityatarshed -i« .evgrywhere ncarw to the i’ae^c than to the 
Atlantic, eijccnt in spuljivrn Costa Rica and Panama, where it Is 
alpiost eqijidjstant frbin the two oceans^ In' consequence, fhc nvers 
of tite Pacific seBiioard are mostly short and s'wi{t,'-.mere mountain 
torrunts, uiimany instances, until they roach ,the sands and .fytamps 
wlntdi border the sna. The rivers of the Atlantic littoral descend 


teSinss^i^^'^»,,'sr4s 

bps observed, tt is ^rojcmately gmiB .to (ca^, 

prpygd in 

Jime^iqpes ,bRm 

("‘‘ury fpFW. ,aia , 

HWeih„‘;<l“i,dn^i^ tliict}^ a bldfi s.uppoted .to ,Ije 
wPSfSte » ;the .^^eriw ■WV i*? 'ftiSS« 

BhaW'aJflf(ieai/cyideoce oT Pa^jtet^c ^iks. 

Ijijc Moyoroic ,ten68 bqfms .j«(iw sands and red ,t)r .j 
fijMiP iC‘»‘ta»*.4ig riwt' i«>HfjUis Fua<l posi^y of Tj^as^ rum 
4 h* 91 liTOted to ,B Uiw simaB .m 

Jurassic h^ Jojund .in .J^ejeigp ^i';j 

Aqtcrica. Jbe VOttecqiiius jconiaf^g rjif a 

Wid® pf -clays, saqdstoites ahff.S^lopiffiBites, ^Itetygd CfWfoa 
pyi^ppcr-perieiw* hwog!ti4<js^<p,a,witetd«at>lfiHS^ 
vidt toBal a aarl Hondm-as, and js iound .ahsi tn .Costa |ilca. 


uda and Hb^ was, y[n^ is 


iWqp li? 'BiSSC i 

icj^Tss. 

1 sands and red ,t)r .yeU 



mote gradually, gjid Vy.loqser channels. Tlje largest of them is the 
Sibovm, m Nicaragna andTlonduras, which has a course of g'so'in. 
Lake ‘Nicaragiia. the largest Inland sheet of water, has «n auaa ek- 
ceeduig .tsoo.sq. m. Thoselare.alsosevorai mountain lakes,of .enoep- 
tional iptyepst .aiyd beauty, siurfi as Atitlia and Aniatitlin, in 
Guatemala. be,iiidc.s two 4{reat .land-locked salt-water lakes—the 
Pearl Lagoon of ^he Mosquito Coast, and the Cgnitaska t.,agb^ 
in Wondnnis. 

6«oiogi'.—IChe nack of land which unites the contioents.of Nostfa 
and iioutli .^qa'iica is jjqt, .gyqlqgiGaJly, tihe direct contjnuaiiaa.of 


S-y®lS*b tp^ PC .Sg»''c“*eB%” iWhled into two 
WfplW®- ppie lower, d E^ctji5.and(Q%ocenoage,,co^iatej{«ij^rmfy 
“ SSw *“4 -cliays wM^ ,W«g»: stjdgejtly ^aiid do.wn a.jpw .top. 

?to d'Stof Jflfluwjftg #ic Ptoepne aiid Itteia^^ 

jaKhimi tiave not yet been cteaf^F .diatin^uigtod iroin j^ch bw^, 
M Aisflfdly of sbaJipw waVer’ ori^ ; bjjf in the noijtb.^ ^ 


M ,ns.na% of sbaJipw waVer ori^mii opt noijtherri 

^ffcaian itmsludes.beds WothWieof.^AptlJes. 

iU|lto® .bjay nave,been denied ana fSp^iur 
ipto^^Wcrtf^^t-fdWi'to iocaiblace^ ippre 


efiS^ and.-ibejvtole scfii^.ol Vp* up&.ttic .Q 
in Oin fLolds. The Pliocpne. ,qfi .qtlax toto 
twtod.:a|i<l.ito-^dal effort ni^t, |i^ef9ie.’have 
Sa'dHWo ipotiod. which aWW® dO tove'-licaB 
earth njqymnent .throito»0'it ,Uic CiwjjhJteto 
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^Comparatively small, and its limits conventional, there arc 

regUlfatively few species that it can claim as peculiarly its own. 

cjjTiilmost entirely free from the presence of animals dangerous 
Vinan. ()t felines it possesses the jaguar (/•'«/« omg). popularly 
Called the tiger; the ctiguar [Feli.i cimcoloi). popularly called the 
lion ; the tigrillo {Felis (igriiia), which is sometimes kept tame; 
and other species. Several species of monkeys {AJvcctes and Ateles) 
are numerous m the warm coast region. The Mexican deer (Cervxis 
meiiranus) has a wide range both in the lowlands and higlilands. 
Besides the tapir there arc several varieties of wild pig. such as 
the marraiio de monte (Sus torquatus) and the jabali or javali 
(S«s lahiatxis javali). The Edentata are rejiresented by a species 
of armadillo, the honey-bear (Mvi’mecophaqa tamand.ua), and the 
Myrmecophaga didavtyla ; and among the rodents may be mentioned, 
besides rats, hares and rabbits, the fruit-eating cotorra and tepes- 
cuinte (Dasyproi ta aquti and Omlngenys paia), and the troublesome 
Geomys mexicana. The manatee is common in all the larger streams. 
Much annoyance is caused to the agriculturist by the little marsupial 
called the tacuacine, or the Uidvlphyx carcinxira, its allied species. 
The bats are so numerous that villages have sometimes had to be 
left to their undisputed occupancy. In the south-east of Costa Rica 
the inhabitants are at times compelled to withdraw, with all their 
live-stock, before the swarms of large migratory vampires which in 
a single night cati bleed the strongest animal to death. Most of the 
domestic animals the horse, ox, goat, sheep, pig, dog, rabbit, 
common fowl, peacock and pigeon—are of European origin, and 
are popularly grouped together as animates de Castilla. For the 
bird collector there is a rich harvest. The catalogue of the National 
Museum at Washington shows that Costa Kica alone po.ssesscs more 
than twice as many species of birds as the whole of Europe. Among 
birds of prey it is sufficient to mention Cnrogyps atralus, the 
commonest of the vultures, which acts as a universal scavenger, 
the Catharte-s aura, the beautiful Patyhorus vulgaris, and the king of 
the vultures {Savcorhamphus papa). Neithi'r the condor of the 
soutliern continent nor the great eagic-s of the northern are known. 
The ]>arrot, macaw and toucan are found m all parts ; the crow, 
blackbird. Mexican jay, ricebird, swallow, rainbird, wood-pecker, 
humming-bird and trogon are also widely distributed. A bird 
of the last-named genus, the quetzal, quijal or que.sal {Trngan 
wsplcndens) is of special note, not only troili the fact that its yellow 
tail-feathers, 2 or 3 It. long, were formerly worn as insignia by the 
Indian princes, but because it has been adopted as the emblematical 
figure on the national arms of Guatemala. The gallinaceous order 
is wi-11 represented, and comprises several peculiar species, as the 
pavo de cacho, and the Feten turkey (Mcleagris mellata). which has 
a bronze sheen on its plumage ; and aipiatic birds, it is almost need¬ 
less fo add. are unusually numerous in a region so richly furnished 
with lagoons, rivers anil lakes. 

Besides the alligator, which swarms in many rivers, the almost 
endless varieties of Central American reptiles include the harmless 
boba or chicken-sn.ake, python and black snake ; the venomous 
corah, taboba. culebra de sangre and rattlesnake ; iguanas of great 
size, sconiions. edible lizards and other lizards said to be poisonous. 
In the rivers and lakes, as in both seas, fish of many kinds abound ; 
turtles and tortoises are exported ; and there are valuable m-arl and 
oyster fisheries. Insect life is even richer and more varieef. Of the 
Caleaptera. the Camclicoms, the Longicoms, the Curculionids, and 
f he C'hrysomclines arc said to be best represented, and of the Ixpido- 
ptera the prevalent genera are— Ageinnia. Papitio.neliionia, Sphinx 
and Bnmhyx. There are five species of bees, and the European 
honey-bee, known as aveja de Castilla or “ bee of Castile," has been 
naturalized. Ants are common, and may sometimes be seen march¬ 
ing in a column 3 or 4 m. long. The mosquito, wood-tick, flea and 
locust are unfortunately no less plentiful in certain districts, but 
their distribution varies greatly, the mosquito being almost unknown 
in parts of Honduras. A curious species of butterfly is the Timetes 
Chtrvn, which migrates in countless multitudes from the forests 
of Honduras to the Mosqiiito Coast, but is never known to return. 

Flnta. —The flora of Central .\miTica ranges from the alpine 
to the tropical, with the transition from one climatic zone to another. 
Although its forest growths are, on the whole, inferior in size to those 
of corresponding latitudes in the eastern hemisphere, it is unsurpa.ssed 
for beauty, luxuriance and variety. In the volcanic districts, the 
soil is extremely fertile, jnelding, w'here cultivated and irrigated, 
magnificent crops of sugar, cotton, rice, tobacco, coffee, cocoa and 
maize. Indigo is produced in small quantities ; sugar yields two 
or three crops, and maize as many as four, this cereal supplying 
a chief staple of food. Plantains, bananas, beans, tomatoes, yams, 
arrowroot, pine-apples, guavas, citrons and many other tropical 
fruits are also cultivated, while the extensive primeval forests 
abound in mahogany, cedars, rosewood, ironwood, rubber, gum 
copal, vanilla, sarsaparilla, logwood and many other dye-w<x>ds, 
medicinal plants, and valuable timbers. Conspicuous amongst 
the forest trees are the giant ceiba. or pyramidal bombax, and the 
({jUndid Coyol palm {Cocos butyracea. L.), with feathery leaves 15 
10^0 ff. long, golden flowers ^ ft. high, and a sap which when fer- 
ilirtfeted produces the intoxicating chicka or vino de Coyol. In Guate¬ 
mala opeurs the remarkable Herrania purpurea, a " chocolate tree," 
whose steeds yield a finer flavoured chocolate than the cocoa itself. 
The same country is famous for its magnificent orchids, huge arbores¬ 


cent thistles, and a remarkable plant called by the Spaniards Flor de 
la Calentura. " fever flower," from the heat which it is said to emit 
at the moment of fertilizatioii. Salvador produces an abundance 
of medicinal plants, notably the so-called Peruvian balsam (Myro- 
spermum salvatorense) ; in Honduras there are immense forests 
of conifers, resembling those of the Landes in France ; in Nicaragua 
a characteristic tree is the cortes {Tecoma sideroxylon) yielding 
timber as hard as ebony, and noteworthy for the golden blossom 
with which it is entirely covered after the leaves have fallen. 

Inhabitants. —In 1905 the population of Central America 
numbered about 4,750,000, and this total tends to increase, 
despite the unhealthy climate of many districts, the terribly high 
average of infant mortality, and the slow progress of immigration. 
Some authorities estimate it at 5,500,000. The vast majority of 
the inhabitants are of mixed Indian and Spanish blood, but the 
Indian element predominates everywhere except in Costa Rica, 
where the whites are exceptionally numerous. The Indian races 
have not shown the same power fo adapt themselves to modern 
civilization as the Mexicans; in some regions there are tribes 
remaining in a state of complete savagery although before the 
Spanish conquest their ancestors attained a high level of culture 
(see below under Archaeology). The density of population 
throughout Central America is little more than 25 per sq. m. ; 
and it is clear that several large areas now thinly peopled once 
maintained a far greater numlier of inhabitants. Such are parts 
of the Nicaraguan lake district, where the flora consists in great 
measure of plants that were formerly cultivated by the Indians. 
The depopulation of these areas was effected partly by tribal 
wars, partly by the harsh rule of the Spaniards. Apart from the 
Cerman agricultural settlements in Guatemala and elsewhere, 
the foreign population is chiefly confined to the seaports and other 
centres of commerce. Great Britain, Germany and the United 
States being largely represented among the wealthier cla.5scs of 
residents; while the foreign labourers are mostly Italians or 
negroes, with a few Chinese on the Pacific coast. j 

History. —Central America was discovered by Columbus irt 
August 1502 ; and part of the territory which is now Costa Rica 
was conquered by the Spaniards under Pedro Arias de Avila after 
1515. Between 1522 and 1525, the authority of Avila was 
superseded, and his work of conquest completed by Hernafido 
Cortes, who had already subjugated Mexico. Panama formed 
part of a distinct Spanish government, “ New Granada ”; 
British Honduras was colonized, though not formally annexed, 
in the iSlh century ; and over the Mosquito Coast the British 
government exerci.sed a nominal protectorate after 1665. Other¬ 
wise the rest of Central America remained a Spanish dependency 
bearing the general name of “Guatemala," until 1821. It 
ranked as a captaincy-general under the rule of a militarj' 
governor, and was organized in five departments, corresponding 
in area with the modem republics of Guatemala, Honduras, 
Salvador, Nicaragua and Costa Rica, For tlu^e centuries it 
was administered by Spanish officials, who almost invariably 
devoted their whole energy to enriching themselves and the home 
authorities. The old Indian civilization was swept away; the 
native races were enslaved, maltreated and, for a time, 
demoralized. But their hiiftory offers no parallel to that of the 
West Indian Caribs, who failed to survive, and were replaced by 
hordes of African slaves. In Central America the Indians not 
only survived, thus leaving no room for any large negro popula¬ 
tion, but quickly acquired the language, religion and habits of 
their masters, with whom they intermarried. By the close of 
the 18th century, the majority had attained something like 
uniformity of life and thought. Racial distinctions had been 
obscured by intermarriage; even the term Laiino, or “ lAtin,” 
came to mean an educated man, whether of Spanish or Indian 
blood. Nowhere, except in Mexico, has a mixed or coloured 
race more completely absorbed the civilization of its white rulers ; 
but so gradual and silent was the process that it passed almost 
unnoticed. Its result, the successful revolt of the Spanish 
colonies—colonies mainly peopled by Indians or half-castes—was 
no more a'conflict of rival races or civilizations than the rebellion 
of the British colonies in North America. 

“ New Granada ” attained its independence in 1819 j and in 
1821 “Guatemala” declared itself free. That the subsequent 
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hne ipf ityatarshed -i« .evgrywhere ncarw to the i’ae^c than to the 
Atlantic, eijccnt in spuljivrn Costa Rica and Panama, where it Is 
alpiost eqijidjstant frbin the two oceans^ In' consequence, fhc nvers 
of tite Pacific seBiioard are mostly short and s'wi{t,'-.mere mountain 
torrunts, uiimany instances, until they roach ,the sands and .fytamps 
wlntdi border the sna. The rivers of the Atlantic littoral descend 
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mote gradually, gjid Vy.loqser channels. Tlje largest of them is the 
Sibovm, m Nicaragna andTlonduras, which has a course of g'so'in. 
Lake ‘Nicaragiia. the largest Inland sheet of water, has «n auaa ek- 
ceeduig .tsoo.sq. m. Thoselare.alsosevorai mountain lakes,of .enoep- 
tional iptyepst .aiyd beauty, siurfi as Atitlia and Aniatitlin, in 
Guatemala. be,iiidc.s two 4{reat .land-locked salt-water lakes—the 
Pearl Lagoon of ^he Mosquito Coast, and the Cgnitaska t.,agb^ 
in Wondnnis. 

6«oiogi'.—IChe nack of land which unites the contioents.of Nostfa 
and iioutli .^qa'iica is jjqt, .gyqlqgiGaJly, tihe direct contjnuaiiaa.of 
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..e one of the four sides of a quadrangular enclosure, 

consj’^hicl^ are contained other ^ramids, altars «r other 
of vAfihuif dirfitinsfens. 

^The nt>hhhJ of fe ah dblong bhilding, of iVRlhh 

Afer frottt facing rttWStrds to the dhSoshfe is ptrrcea by dhfehi.- 
TilcSe' divide ft into a Scnes of rotihis-, Kehiini Which again' fHhte 
ihffji b6‘ a ster.diid sWitSs. OcdSsThhaiiy the roottts are distributed 
round a' cfetttrid apartment, Bh*? ffife is orifihaTfly done only Wff^' 
a ^corid sfnn^ hai fni tie pfeitjtd dbove them. 'ITie gMfety- 
tofrfings may rise to' as niudw as tliree storeys, the height-, "life 
and shaite of th'd fooms' biSftg dcttttniihed by the exigeWifej' of 
vaulting. T'h'e prihcrpie 6f ihe true arch is nnkriowh, so’ tSWt the 
vauftS art often of the dyfB'tBtd’ kirid, the slabs of the side-ViSffi 
hWng ihatfe to overlap in succession hutil there remains only so 
narrow a spare as may be spanned by a single flat stooel At 
yiri n, iiriiore the tinttcrial used in the cotistructton of the buirdings 
hrak timber insfedd of stone, the Ihrter rooms were furittshed with 
stoife pitlairk ori which the b^artis cmi'id rest. The Same prhSdple 
feeurs in' ctrtdin rums at ChMehitzii. Tlie tops and sides Of 
tin; doots are often decoratdd With earved reliefs and hfetoglyphs, 
and the entrances are sOUietimes supported by {datn or carved 
cflhirnns and pilartert, of which style the serpent eoWmns of 
CMchenltta aflWrd the most' str’fk'irig example. On its extcfiiW 
front ohe Of these galieries fnay have a comree and haTf*piifets. 
Above this is a pfam surface of Wail, then a rich frieze Which 
gCrterafly exhibits the most cTahOrate Ornamentation in the who’fe 
building. The subjects hrt geometrical designs in mOjaiCj 
serp^ts’ heads and human masks. The comers of the wall 
ferminate id three-quarter piHars, idbove which the angles of the 
frieze frequent^ ^htiW grotesque heads with noses exaggerirted 
into trunks, 'ihe roof of the gallery is flat and occasionuHy 
gabled. 

/‘rinn'pal .Site.— Such arc the ^erhl characteristics of reilfral 
Americarr buildings, but it must be understood that almost every 
site cxliibits peculiarities of its own, and the number of tffc 
ruined settlements even as at present known is very large. The 
ihost considerable are enumerated below-. 

Yucatan.—Oi the verg numerous ruins which are dfetriWted 
over Yucatan and the islands of the east coast the majority .rtilf 
await exploration. A few words of special notice may be deviriM 
tO' one or two sites in the ceiitte of the peninsula WhtcH httve 
iflteady become famous. At Ulbttsfl the bnildirtgs ebnsist of five 
considerable groups, viz.-Hihe (lasa del Adivirto, WMeh is a step- 
Oyramid 240 ft. long Ip rto ft. Wide and Sti ft. li%h,;grownefl' liy 
a temple 75 ft. long by i2 ft wide,- the Casa de a strikSlg 

erection of four oblong bUiiainta on an extensive terrace; rite 
Casa de Tortugas, Casa dd GotiCmador, and Casa de PfibihiB, 
the last of which is a group of six galleries surtoubding a efrSrt. 
At Izam&f there is a very mtpOsitm aipup of mins, a%yet pjite 
insuiliciehdy explored. At Chicm^iia, a city of fiwt-rtrte 


Httpoftaheej sJtui 
of eight prin'cil 
Cttsa de. Moil) 
several dis 
dome in 

Mexieaw._ 

base soojf?.' 


22 m. Weit df t^adnlkl, the hiins ewisist 
ipk, tlie chief of WbrcH are as ftffloWs. The 
^thrce.4tortyed budding, attribiitdhle to 
6 ; fte Caraeol, a round structure With 
% sfiail-shcll, showitig evident tiaeeh df 
'^Caiitiftb, a large temple Standing 3h a 
ft. high,-approached by Staircases dfr all 
. furbished se^ht-pillais of a kind tnfkhrtWf 
C'-' i except at Uxihiff an'd Thla near Mdxicd,- ah 

vrtb’a^lflcmple-pyramid, Wftibh it tanarkabhs for a grd# df 
HguteS ; k tennis-court; ahd'finally the Tiger T< 
dR pbnWihs lharVellotis colqlirtd refifcfs reprtsehting 



cif Wirf lAfs' add 1 
Mexican style. 


j alfbjt^dutfe'd in a dfefini 
eVHielfde of lUCxican ihAuttVCd 



i -1-ya'Wip-likeddprtfeiift. 

.^fe^Chac-tttol type' is fliMfcttnsfUj Of ^dh SitCt 44 HaSikia 
luia ^nmoalian. 

pti^atiportiAf sftfes in ¥afcatigt drt' CHhcMalttiil, Witli ilfhfe 


ruins of'Lffina, ChutAdhufe, itid' die chUt 6f 


XiabpMi' d» Santa Rosa, wnera snore is a enme-swreyed temple 
palato. Two seelptored relidfe are df groat interest; they 
represent a person holding a sttriS ott which is a figure of the 
ged AStholon-tzaciib. 

©aarHaafa.—-The Guatemalan ruins'aM'distributed over » Wide 
art».- The most numerous and extensi've dre on this Usumacinita 
river.’ The mokt important sites in that district arc Piedras 
Jfegras, and Yaxchilan or Menehe Tmanait, where there are 
tuples povefed with sculptured reliefs and hieroglyphic inserip*- 
turns, mid stelae and ^bs carv-ed with huraan iwures placed in 
niches. In the Petew district, Tikai is famous for its splendid 
.Wulptures represewtihg Kuteidkarr and oriier dwinities; Kear 
the modern city of Guatemala art the vast rums'of Guatemala-i 
Iffimx). Chacujdl, which Cortos visited on his expedition of 
r524-»Sr.‘t » very pos.sibly to be identified with the modem 
Pueblo Vi^ on the river Tinaja. ChacuU and Quen-Santo 
between tlio headwaters of the Rio de Chiapas and the Rio 
Lacantim art two sites of a strongly marked locWl character. 
Series of three pyramids are peculiar to these two settlements, 
as also are pyramids witli human figures on their platforms. 
Stelae discovered at Quen Santo have a calendar character, 
which proves- that Mayan science had penetrated into what was 
proWbly the home of an old Lacantun culture. 

Santa Lucia Cozumathuapa, oh the Pacific slope of the Cor- 
(fifieras, is a very peculiar site. The ruins are those of a settle¬ 
ment which had already been deserted before Alvarado’s 
eXfXfdition of 1522. The sculptures of gods, goddesses and 
other figures, executed on enormous blocks of stone, show a dis- 
tinetively Mexican character. With which, however, various Mayan 
featured are Meiuled. They may perhaps lie attributed to some 
offshoot of the Kahim stock, probably the Pipil Indians, wltich 
developed on lines of its own in tliis remote corner. 

Nmr the frontieT Of Kondoras are the remarkable ruins of 
Qinrigoai Which rival ('opan in importance and have suffered 
less from the ravages Of the climate. The ruins of temples and 
palaces Contain gigantic S'tom* stelae of very fine workmanship* 
on which art sculptured human' ftftd ahlmol figures representing 
hierogl^’hs of the calendar dates. 

HMtiWiy.-^opao, one of the Ihost important seats of Mayan 
eisdK/.alion, lies dose to tlie borders of Guatemala. The rdins 
comprise ^at buildings, temples, pyramids, 8 ic. and contain 
seelptoreS of the highest interest, BspeciaHy noteworthy are 
akars in the form of a turtle and stelae Covered with biefOglyphs. 
The hiert^lyphs are of die Ktfid usually found in such ruins^ 
the meaning of Which is so fur clear that k is kWoWn that the 
eOrtWieBoemenf of an inscription records certain dates in the 
CompaieMed calendar system of the Mayas. A eolation of these 
darts dehifinstrates that the most aneiehtoff rocord arc separated 
from the most recent by dil in’rtfval Of only a few centuries. 
From this it may be c«icluded tliat the Mayan civilization, 
whether or not it was preceded by anything fkrurished for 
only a ocmparstively Miort period^ the beginning of whieh oamiot 
Be placiitj^maiiv bCnttfriw before x;n. TOcto. 

Acqdr^ihg, {6 S^iiier (^on£irds, loniia'n, iBjd, p* 75) fBe ofher 
priadpral nwns of Honduras are to be found ki of the 

department of €imtayiwt«y near Yaramelat,- new ImjsmiHii, and 
iff the ruirted town of Cdnfru. TB^ kre “ pyrtiniitel, 
terraced structures, often fayed wSh Btoneay ooriieaf mou^ of 
tsKth and wails of stone*” Fardser ruinsy suoh as those of Calnr 
fimlla, , JamtHtaca, , Maniana, OueMiita^a, ^hapulaelk MA 
CBit^JresfWjW, rfre foiifid ih the depskrfmrtrt of Cortlkyagj&^ 
the aide vmKys and adjoining faiilelands. 'the most interesfiiig 
add inimt *ict4ftsire sect: the rams of 'Temunpua (Pueblo Viejo), 
ahdeit' rnii sbiiflr-eait of GomByaghav Here tMtebarts,’ detfenct 
t^oihed stone mcniffdt Um frcifftfirttit ^tge pyramidt 
aro to Be found.. &juic(r &tihd further ruuisi in the west 6f 
Hondurasy Which have ahn been described at part by Stepheos, 
and trtrdjhrdhaHy fimt wehtmrt«s in'tsifrBy DMgs) ®sreia de 
Pila^ (CUHa ut Ret in EttpSik, priblMM ISy Stjhier, 

New Xttrkttfido). »< 

At Mo Wllea art remaitB-n^ch tmtify to-tfae oidsteBse of a 
large population in past days. P^%^'<iltey‘iihay'ht idchtified 
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witii a site of th« name of Nam mentiwifld by Las Casas and by 
Bemal Bias (Histoirr viridtfhg de la gtmguke de la NomtUe 
Etpa^ne, translated by B. Fourdanet, 2nd ed., Paris, 1877 
cfa. 178, p. 690). 

Chiapas (Mexico).—The principal site is Palenque, die ruins 
of which vwre amongst die earliest of all to attract attention. 
The style of architecture, with the gigantic vaults and singular 
coml^haped gables, distinguishes Palenque from Copan and 
Quirigua, which it surpasses also in the unequalled magnificence 
of its .sculptures. Five out of the remarkably uniform series of 
buildings may be specially mentioned. They axe the Great 
Palace, a complex structure of galleries and courts commanded 
by a diree-storeyed tower, the Temples of the Cross, which are 
galleries constructed on terraces and containing the well-known 
reliefs, the Temple of Inscriptions, the Sun Temple and the 
Teinple of the Relief. The sculptured figures of Palenque are 
familiar from many reproductions. The most characteristic 
groups represent a deity standing between worshippers who hold 
a staff surmounted by the water-god Ah-hqjon-tzacab, the “ god 
of the nine medicines.” The inscriptions on the famous Cross 
and in die Sun Temple contain ealendar-datings which are 
remarkalile as showing a particular combination of numbers and 
hieroglyphs, which docs not occur elsewhere. 

A whole series of sites is included within the geographical 
limits of Chi^s, which from the archaeologist’s standpoint 
must be considered as lielonging properly to Guatemala. The 
country has been quite insufficiently explored. 

Oaxaca (Mexico).—The bulk of the population of the province 
of Oaxaca is composed of a distinct racial group, best represented 
by the Zapotecs, who liave been for an unknown length of time 
the intermediaries between the Nahua civilization of Mexico 
on the west and the Mayan on the east. The influence of the 
two separate currents may be detected in the bastard calendar 
system no less than in the still undeciphered inscriptions. The 
fHincipal ruins are those of Mitla, the burial city the priests 
and kings of the ancient Zapotecs, which bear a quite distinct 
character, though presenti^ certain analogies with the Mexican. 
One of the chief structures is a step-pyramid, rising in three steps 
to a height of 130 ft., another is a pyramid of brick. Besides 
these there axe courts, surrounded by palaces which represwted 
necru[x>lises, the dwellings of the priests, of the chief priest, and 
of the king (with an audience-hall). The wall paintings of the 
“ palaces ” are especially admirable, and it is to be noted that 
the deities represented in tiiem are those of the Mexican pantheon. 

Monte Alban is interesting for the definite^ Zapotec character 
of its sculptures. Quiengda near Tehuantepec is a site with 
extensive ruins including a fine tennis court. 

Britak Honduras. —^The antiquities of British Honduras have 
been but little investigated. In the scanty literature relating to 
them a few accounts of ruined places are to be found. In style 
these buildings closely resemble those of the neighbouring 
Yucatan. The ruins in the cdony New Boston, mentioned by 
Fzocbel (CtHlral Ameriem, p. 167), are of this kind. F. de P. 
Castells (see Anuriesut Anlifuariatt, Chicago, 1904, voL xxvL 
PP- .^2-37) describes the ruins, in the nor^ nf the colony, of 

Ixim chiech,” supposed to be the Jndka form of the English 
name “ Indian Church.” They are on the road to the Laire of 
Yoxha (green water), where further ruins ore to be found. 
Thomas Gana gives detailed accounts of numerous moutKk also 
in the northern part of BritiMt Hondtuas (see Anntud Report 
af tie Bureau af Amtriean EUmolagy, Washington, 1900, part i. 
pp. 661-692, with platBs). The most intereeting ruins are those 
which have been ^aeovered in Banta Rita, at:the mouth of the 
New River, near the town of Coroial. Here wmderfiil waU 
poiatings in stucco came to light, which unfortunately Gann 
could only save in pait. Hie remainder were destroyed hy 
Indians. It tfaouid be remarked that a number of the mooneb 
in Santa Rita were erected over ruma of boildbigs which most 
tiierefore be of older date than the usounds. 

SiAaadati —Pedro de Alvaaado in-faia expedition of t5e4 cada 
tbk'tdtol* district Cai£ahm>(MeX'iCi«saM&Ht)^ that is, *' Land of 
pmeiousotones^' of'treonaiee/of wbundmice.” A further deaarip« 


tiwi of the land is given by Palacio (f.c.) in T576. ‘Aithoaeh 
there are numerous relics of Mayan civilization buried in the 
earth, few ruins are to be seen bn the surface. ICarl Sapper has 
described three large ruins : Cuzcatlan near thec^tal, Tehuacan 
near .S. Vicente, and Zacualpa on the Lake <rf Guija in the extreme 
north-west of the country. The ruins show a distinct affinity 
in style to tliuse of the Mayan buildings in Guateuiala, but they 
are less fine and artistically perfect. Probably the-eentrol and 
western districts of San Salvador were origimtlly peopled by the 
same race of Mayas, and these tracts of conntry were “later 
settled by the Mexican-speaking Pipiles. 

A characteristic feature of the extensive ruins of Zacualpa is 
that the pyramids and ramparts have perpendicular steps which 
are higher than they are broad, and this peculiarity may be 
attributed to the influence of the Maya tribes, who are related to 
the Mams of Guatemala. 

Decipherment of the Mayan Hieroglyphs .—The key to the 
decipherment, so far as this has progressed at present, was 
furmshed by tlie Hisioria de las Cosas de Ytualan, a work written 
by Biego de Landa, the first bishop of the country. Tliis pro¬ 
fessed to give, with much other more or less doubtful information, 
the full account of a calendar system analogous to that of the 
Mexicans, which was said to have been used by the Mayas (see 
Mexico). The signs for each of the 20 days and for the iS 
weeks of 20 days are figured by Landa. llie first step was to 
compare these with the hieroglyphic characters contained in the 
few Mayan picture manuscripts (Codex Troano, Cotterianus, 
Peresianus, Dresden Codex) which have .survived the destructive 
fanaticism of the Spanish ■ missionaries. Forstemann’s acute 
analysis dolcMed that the bans and dots which occur along tiw 
margin and in the body of the pictorial scenes represented 
numerals, dots standing for each integer up to five, while for 
five a bar was used. Next, it was found that the order in which 
these numeral-signs are placed is regular, and that there are 
never more than five in a group. It was established that the 
first sign in such a group is that for the numeral i (Kin), the next 
that for 20 (IJinel), the third for 18 x 20 (Tun), the fourth for 
18 X 20 x 20 (KaHut), and the fifth for 18 x 20 x 20 x 20, that is to 
say, a cycle. 

Hod the atmdable material for study been confined to the 
manuscripts, little more progress would have been made beyond 
establishing subsidiap' details in the actual calendar. But 
when a similuT analysis was applied to the numerous momnnents 
discovered and figured by Maudslay and others, some important 
results of a general bearing ware obtained. It was found tiiat 
many of the hieroglyphs of various forms upon the stones were 
also of numeral value, and, what was of great importance, that 
tiiey all referred back to a sin(^e starting-point. Thfe starting- 
point or zero is notioubt the mythological date at whidh, accord¬ 
ing to Mi^an cosmology, the world was created. It is placed at 
nine or ten cycles before the time when Copan and Quingua were 
erected and the picture manuscripts made. And it is by reference 
to it in the inscriptions that such students as Sder, Goodman 
and others have bean enabled, as already stated, to obtain a 
record of the relative chronology of the most famous tnannments, 
to confine the period of-their erection within the space-of a'few 
centuries, and approximately to fix even their absolute smtiquity. 
Though much yet temains' to be done, these are substanttal 
results which have already been won fnxn the study of the 
hieroglyphs. 


Bibuoukxpby. — The AntiquiUs mtxicaines of Dupaix (Pam, 
1 834 ). the Voyage piUortsque tt areiiotogique dans la province d’Yucalan 
Of F. de Waldeck (Paris, r8j8y, -and the Monnenenfs aneieiH du 
Meuifue of Brasaeor de BDurboui^ and Waldedc (Pacts, • 
quite out of date and suporaaded. Stephen’s Inciiente •> Temvai 
in Central America, Chia^ and Yucatan (New York, 1841. and 
1867). and B. M. Norman’s Rambles in Yucatan (New York, tSaj) 
are Stin of -value, the first-mentioned especially for the a tawuli j s By 
Catherwood. Among .the eariior wiiteia xnay also -be miruSawd 
Ctoinay, Las Aneienuts Ytihs dm Homveuu Mmde (Paris. s8M,and 
Citis et mines amMcaines (Paris, 1863), the latter written. i«,aolia>i 
boration with Viollet-lo-Duc. Those, however, who are not primSSv 
bibliophileg will be eontent to study the fOnowrngr^BCai&ia^ fin 
Godmn and Sadvin’a BMegioCamtndi-Americtsua, ssft aiiHreiililff 
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London. 1880, Ac.), a pioneer work containing the admirabJy pre¬ 
sented results of scientilic exploration. Malcr, in Memoirs of the 
Peabody Museum, vol. li. i. 2 (CambridRO, U.S.A., 190? and 1903); 
Holmes, Arckaenlogical Studies amoup the Ancient Mexicans (Field 
Columltian Museum, Chicago, 1895) : K. Selcr, Die alien Anstede- 
lungen von Chacula (Berlin. 1901). Wandmalereien von Mttla (Berlin, 
1895), Ges. Abhandiungcn, vol, i. (Berlin, igoa) and vol. 11. (1904), 
h'ahrer von Mitla (Berlin, lyoO). E. FOnstemann has contributed 
many valuable essays to Globus and the Znt'^chrift fUr Ethnologte 
(Berlin) ; esp<*cially important are his commentaries to the Dresden 
Codex (Dresden, lytu), to the Codex Tro-Cortesianus Madrilensis 
(DanziR, 1902), and to tJie Codex Percsiauus (Danzig, 1903). Sec 
also “ The Archaic Maya Inscriptions," by F. T. Goodman (in 
Diologia Centrali Americana, section Ar(haeology, viii., 1897). and 
Report of an Anhaeologiral Tour in Mexico in jS 8 t, by A. F. Ban- 
deher (Boston, 1884). Valuable bibliographies have been made by 
Bandelier (Autes on the Bibliographv of Yucatan and Central America, 
Worcester. U.S.A., 1881) and bv K. Habler (“ Die Maya Literatur 
und der Maya Apparat r.u I^tvsden," \n t\\Q Zentralblatt fUr Bihlio- 
thekwesen, xii., t 8(>5). The M.iy.m jneture MSS. have been published 
in facsimile as follows :—the Dresden Codex by Forstemann (T^eipzig, 
1880. and Dresden, 1892). and the Codex Tro l>y Brasscur de Hour- 
bourg Manuscrit Ttoauo. itude sur Ic sysRme graphique et la langue 
des f\Iayas (Paris. 1869 1.870), the Codex Cortcsianus by Leon de 
Kosny (Paris, 1883) and l>y F. de Dios de la Kada y Delgado and 
F. T.. de Ayala v del Hierro (Madrid, 1893). the Codex Peresianus 
by Duruy and Brasseur de Bourbourg (Paris, 1864) and by L, de 
Rosny (Paris, 18S7). The following relate especially to the ruins in 
Salvador- T.a Vniversidad, by l>. Gonzalez, vol. iii. ser. 3, No. 6, 
p. 283 (San Salvador, 1892-1893); Le Salvador pre'Colombien. itudes 
archi^ologiques, by F. de Montca.sus do Ballore (Paris. 1891), 25 plates ; 
Karl Sapper in Arch, fur Ethnologic, 9, p. 3 ff. (i8y6). (W. L.*) 

CENTRAL FALLS, a rity of Providence county, Rhode Island, 
U.S.A., on the iilackstone river, about s m. N. of Providence. 
Pop. (1900) 18,167; (1905, state census) 19,446, of whom 8793 
were foreiKn-born, 4164 being French-Canadian, 1587 being 
ICnglish, and 1292 l)cing Irish. It is served by the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford railway. The Iilackstone furnishes 
good water-power, and the chief industry of the city is the manu¬ 
facture of cotton goods ; other important industries are the 
refining of copper and the manufacture of woollens, silks and 
hair-cloth. The total value of the factory product in 1905 was 
15,01)0,984, being 12'9 % more than in 1900. A settlement was 
established here about 1765 and was first a part of Smithficld, 
and then, after 1871, of Lincoln. About 1780 a chocolate mill 
was erected, and from then until 1827 the settlement was known 
as Chocolateville. ft was incorporated as the Central Fidls Fire 
District of Smithfield in 1K47, and in 1895 was chartered as a city. 

CENTRALIA, a city of Marion county, Illinois, U.S.A., in the 
S. part of the state, about 62 m. E. of St Louis. Pop. (1S90) 
47^3; (1900) 6721, of whom 571 were foreign-born. The city 
is served by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Illinois 
Central, the Illinois Southern, and the Southern railways ; the 
first two have repair shops here. Centralia is situated in the 
central part of southern Illinois, popularly known as “ Egypt.” 
yimong its manufactures are window glass, envelopes, cigars, 
concrete blocks and flour. In and near the city coal is mined, and 
apples, strawberries and other fruits are raised, and the city 
is a shipping point for coal and fruit. Centralia was first settled 
in 1853, and was first chartered as a city in 1859. 

CENTRAL INDIA, a collection of native states in India forming 
a separate agency, which must not be confounded with the 
Central Provinces. The Central India agency was formed in 
1854, when Sir R. Hamilton was appointed agent to the governor- 
general. It lies between 21° 34' and 26“ 52' N. and between 
74° o' and 85° o' E., and may be said to consist of two large 
detached tracts of country which, with Jhansi as a pivot, spread 
outwards east and west into the peninsula, reaching northward 
to within some 30 m. of Agra, and southward to the valley of the 
Nerbudda and the Vindhya and Satpura ranges. The total area 
is 78,772 sq. m. It is bounded on the N. and N.E. by the United 
Provinces, on the W. and S.W. by Rajputana, some native states 
of the Bombay presidency, and Khondesh. The Central Pro¬ 
vinces and the Bengal district of Chota Nagpur enclose it on the 
S. and E., while the Jhansi district of the United Provinces 
separates the two tracts. 

Central India may be divided into three great natural divisions ; 
the highlands of the Malwa plateau, wi& a mean elevation of 


some 1500 ft. above sea-level; the low-lying country some 600 ft. 
above sea-level, comprising the gr&ter part of the eastern section 
of the agency ; and the hilly tracts, which lie mostly to the south. 
The Malwa plateau consists of great undulating plains, separated 
by flat-topped hills, whose sides are boldly terraced, with here 
and there a scarp rising above the general level; it is covered 
with long grass, stunted trees and scrub, which owing to the 
presence of deciduous plants is of a uniform straw colour, except 
in the rains. The foundation of this plateau is a bed of sandstone 
and shales belonging to the Vindhyan series. This bed, which 
stretches e.ast and west from Sasseram to Neemuch, and north 
and south from Agra to Hoshangabud, comprises the whole of the 
agency except the northern part of Bundelkhand. On the 
plateau itself the sandstone is generally overlaid by the Deccan 
trap, a blackish-coloured basaltic rock of volcanic origin, the high 
level tableland having been formed by a succession of lava flows, 
the valleys of Central India being merely “ denudation hollows ” 
carved out by the action of rain and rivers. It is apparently 
the northern limit of what was once a vast basaltic plain stretch¬ 
ing from Ooona to Belgaum, “ one of the most gigantic outpour¬ 
ings of volcanic matter in the world.” The sandstone bed cm 
which it rests is visible at a point just north of Goona, and in a 
small area round Bhilsa and Bhup^, as it is in those places freed 
from the layer of trap. The low-lying land includes roughly that 
part of the agency which lies to the east of the plateau and 
comprises the greater part of the political divisions of 
Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand and the country round Gwalior. 
The formation save in north Bundelkhand is .sandstone of the 
Vindhyan .scries, free os a rule from " trap.” In the north of 
Bundelkhand the prevailing rock is gneiss and quartz, 'fhe 
quartz takes the shape of long serrated ridges, which arc in many 
places a characteristic feature of the landscape. 'I'rap appears 
here and there in intrush’e dykes. The hilly tracts lie chiefly 
to the south of the agency, where the V'iinihya, Satpura and 
Kaimur ranges arc met with. The country' is rough forest and 
jungle land little used for cultivation. The greater part of Central 
India is covered with the well-known “ black cotton soil,” 
produced by the disintegration of the trap rock. It is a very 
rich loamy earth, possessing great fertility and an unusual power 
of retaining moisture, whicli makes artificial irrigation little 
needed. Opium and millet are the principal crops grown upon 
it. The ordinary “ red soil ” covers a large part of northern 
Bundelkhand, and as it requires much irrigation, tanks arc a 
special feature in this country. Ethnologically as well as 
climatically the differences between the plateau and the eastern 
part of the agency are distinct and the languages markedly so. 
The plateau is inhabited by pure-blooded Rajput races, whose 
ancestry can be traced back for centuries, with all their numerous 
offshoots. The inhabitants of the low-lying country are also 
Rajputs, but their descent is mixed and as a rule the families 
of the plateau will have no marriage connexion with tbem. 
The races of the hilly tracts are semi-civilized tribes, who often 
flee at the mere sight of a white man, and have as yet been but 
little affected by the Hindu religion of their Rajput rulers. Of 
the climate of the plateau, Abul Fazl, the author of the Ain~i~ 
Akbari, says: “ The climate is so temperate that in the winter 
there is no occasion for warm clothing, nor is it necessary in 
summer to cool the water with saltpetre. But in the four rainy 
months the night here is cold enough to render a quilt necessary.” 
The rains of the south-east monsoon reach Central India as a 
rule about the 12th of July, and last until the end of September. 

Administrative Divisions .—The Central India agency is 
divided for administrative purposes into eight units, two classed 
as residencies and six as agencies. These are the residencies of 
Gwalior and Indore, and ^e agencies of Baghelkhand, Bhopal, 
Bbupawar, Bundelkhand, Indore and Malwa. But these 
divisions are purely an artificial grouping for the purposes of 
the British government, the original native divisions consisting 
of 16 states'and 98 minor states and estates. The 15 large states 
are Gwalior, Indore, Rewa, Bhopal, Dhar, Barwani, Datia, 
Orchha, Charkhari, Chhattarpur, Ponna, Dewas (senior branch), 
Dewas (junior branch), Jaora and RatUun. At the close of the 
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Pindari War in 1818 the whole eountry that is now under the 
Central India agency was in great confusion and disorder, having 
suffered heavily from the eKtortiuns of the Mahratta armies 
and from predatory bands. It had been the policy of the great 
Mahratta chiefs,^ Holkar and Sindhia, to trample down into 
complete subjection all the petty Rajput princes, whose lands 
they seized and from whom they levied heavy contributions of 
money. Many of these minor chiefs had been expelled from their 
possessions, had taken refuge in the hills and forest, and retaliated 
upon the Mahratta usurpers by wasting the lands which they had 
lost, until the Mahrattas compounded for peace by payment of 
blackmail.. In this state of affairs oil parties agreed to accept 
the interposition of the British government for the restoration 
of order, and under Lord Hastings the work of pacification was 
effected. The policy pursued was to declare tW permanency 
of the rights exUtilig at the time of the British interposition, 
conditionally upon the maintenance of order ; to adjust and 
guarantee the relations of subordinate and tributary chiefs to 
their superiors so os to prevent all further disputes or en¬ 
croachments : and to settle the claims of tlie ousted landholders, 
who had resorted I0 pillage or blackmail, b>' fixing grants of 
land to be made to them, or settling the money allowances to be 
paid to them. Tlie general result was to place all the 
prisHleges, rights and possessions of these inferior chiefs under the 
guarantee or protection of the British government, to whom all 
disputes between the superior and inferior states must be referred, 
and whose decision is final upon all questions of succession to 
hereditary rights or ruler.ship. The states have no general 
ethnological affinity, such as exists in Rajputanu. Thrir terri¬ 
tories are in many ca.se.s neither compact nor continuous, consist¬ 
ing of a numl)cr of villages here and there, with a nucleus of more 
or less importance round the chief town. Their relations to the 
government of India and to each other presient many varialiom. 
Ten of them are under direct treaty with the government of 
India; others are held under saiiads and deeds of fealty and 
obedience ; while a third class, known as the mediatized states, 
are lield under agreements mediated by the British government 
between them and their superior chiefs. 

Population .—The total population of the Central India agency 
in ic>oi was 8.628,781, .showing a decrease during the decade of 
16-4 Considerable losses were caused by the famines of 
1897-T898 and 1899-1900, which were severely felt, e.specially 
in Bhopivl and Malwa. The greater part of the population of 
Central India is of the Hindu religion, but a few Mahommedan 
groups still exist, either traces of the days when the Mogul 
emperors extended their sway from the Punjab to the Deccan, 
or cl.se the descendants of those northern adventurers who hired 
out their services to the great Mahratta generals. Of the first 
Bhopal is the only example, while Jaora Is the only notable 
instance of the other. Roughly there are four great sections of 
tire population : the Mahratta section, who belong to tire ruling 
circles : the Rajputs, who are also hereditary’ noblemen ; the 
trading classes, consisting chiefly of Marwarls and Gujaratis; 
an^ lastly, the jungle tribes of Dravidian stock. I'he Mahrattas 
are foreigners, and, though rulers of the greater part of Central 
India, have no true connexion with the soil and are little met 
with outside cities, the vicinity of courts, and administrative 
centres, lire Rajputs with all their endless ramilications form 
a large portion of the population. Originally invaders, they have 
so long held a stake in the soil that they have become almost 
part of the indigenous population. The Marwaris hold practically 
all the trade of Central India, with the exce{)tion of tire Bora 
class of Malrommedans. They are either Vaishnavite Hindus 
or else Jains. Their advent into Central India dates, except in 
the case of one or two families, from the time of tire Mahratta 
inva-sion only. The Jain portion of this community is very 
wealthy. The last section, that of the jungle tribes, is mostly 
of Dravidian or mixed Aryo-Dmvidian origin, these tribes being 
the modem representatives of the former rulers and inhabitants 
of this country. 

The British agent to the governor-general resides at Indore, 
and there are British cantonments at Mhow, Neemuch and 


Nowgong. The whole country is fairiy provided with railways, 
largely at the expense of Sindhia. 

CSNTIUL PROV1HCES AND BERAB, a province of British 
India, which was formed in October 1903 by the amalgaraadon 
of the Central Provinces and the Hyderabad Assigned Districts. 
The total area of the province is r 13,281 sq.m.,and the population 
on that area in 1901 was 10,847,325. As is shown by its name 
the province is .situated in the centre of the Indian peninsula, 
comprising a large proportion of the broad belt of hill and plateau 
country which separates the plains of Hindustan from the 
Deccan. It is bounded on tlic R. and N.E. by the Central India 
states, and along a small .strip of the .Saugor district by the 
United Provinces; on the W. by Bhopal, Indore and the 
Khandesh district of Bombay ; on the S. by Hyderabad and the 
large samindari estates of the Madras presidenej ’; and on the 
E. by these latter estates atid tlte tributaiy states of Bengal. 
In October 1905 most of Bambalpur and five Oriya-speaking 
hill-shites were transferred from the Central Provinces to Bengal, 
while the Hindi-speaking .states of Chota Nagpur were transferred 
from Bengal to the Central Provinces. The province, tlicrcfore, 
now consists of the five British dis'i.sions of Jubbulpore, Ner- 
budda, Nagpur, Offiattisgarh and Berar, which are divided into 
the twenty-two districts of Saugor, Damoh, Jubbulpore, Mandla. 
Seoni, Narsioghpur, Ho.shangal)ad, Nimar, Betul, Chliindwara, 
Wardha, Nagpur, Chanda,Bhandara, Balagha^Raipur, Bilaspur, 
Amraoti, Akola, Klliclipur, Buldana and Wum; and the fifteen 
tributary states of Makrai, Bastar, Ranker, Nandgaon, Kaira- 
garh, flhhuikhadan, Kawardha, .Sakti, Raigarh, Sarangarh, 
Chang B>iak.ar, Korea, Sirguja, Udaipur and Jashpur. 

Tlie Cenli'.il Provinces are tUviUed into two parts by the Satpura 
range of lulls (?.».), wJiieh runs south of the Nerbudda river from 

cast to west; so that, speakiiit! generally, it consists of _ __, 

districts north of the Satpura-s. districts on the Satjnira 
plateau, and districts south of the Satpuras. Korlli of 
the Satpuras is the rich valley of the Nerbudda. whicli may be said 
to liegin towards the north of the Jubbulpore district and to extend 
westward through the district of Narsinglijiur as far as the western 
limit of Jioaluuinaljad. a distance of nearly 300 m. The elevation 
of the valley above tlie se'a varies from 1400 ft. at Jubbulpore 
to 1120 at HoshauKUbad. In breadth it is alxnd 30 ni., extending 
between the Satpur,is and the soulliern scarp oi the Vindhyas. 
This great plain, 10,613 sc], ni. hi exleiil, contains for the most 
p.'vrt land of extreme fertility. ITie eontinuatiou of the valley west 
o{ Hoshangabad forms the northern portion of the district of 
Nimar, tlie farther Unlit of which touches the Khandesh district 
of tlie Bombay presidency. Towards the river, though rich in parts, 
tills tract of countiy’ is generally wild and desolate, but nearer the 
base of tlie liili range there is a large natural basin of fertile land 
whicli is highly cultivated. South of the Satpuras lies the grea't 
plain of Cldi.'ittisgai'b at a mean elevation above the .sea of 1000 ft.; 
it has an area of 23.000 sq. m., and forms the upper basin of the 
Mahonadi. Farther to the west and again divided off by hills is the 
great plain of Nagpur, extending over 24,000 sq. m. Its general 
surface incUncs towards the south from looo ft. aliove the sea at 
Nagpur to 750 ft. at Chanda. To the south the province is shut in 
liy the wide mountainous tract which stretches from the Bay of 
tiengai through Bastar to the Godavari, and west of that river is 
continued onward to the rocky ridges and pl||^eaiis of Khandesh by 
a succession of ranges that enclose the plam of Berar along its 
soulliern border. 

Berar comslsts mainly of the vaUey Ij'ing between the Satpura 
range of mountains in tlie north and the Ajanta range in the south. 
Tlic GawUgarli hiUs, a range belonging to the Satpura - 
mountains, foran the northern border. On the east the 
frontier is marked by the Wardha rii cr down to its confluence with 
the Penganga, and on the south by the Peiiganga for about two-thirds 
of the frontier’s length. The tract is half surrounded on the cast, 
north and north-west by the Central Provinces, with which it is 
amalg^ated. In addition to the Melghat mountain tract which 
walls it in on the north. Berar is divided into two sections, the 
Payanghat or lowland country, bounded on the north by the 
Gawilgarh hills, and on the south by the outer scarps of the Ajanta 
range, and the Balaghat or upland country alxive the Ajanta ridge, 
sloping down southwards beyond the ghats or passes which lead 
up to it. The Payanghat is a wide valley running up eastward 
between this ridge and the GawUgarh hills, varying in breadth from 
40 to 50 m., ami broader towards the end than at its mouth. It 
contains all the best land in Berar; it is full of deep, rich, black 
alluvial soil, of almost inexhaustible {e|dUty, and it undulates 
sufficiently to maintain a natural system%f drainage, but there is 
nothing picturesque about this broad strip ol champaign country. 
The u^and tract, on the contrary, is diversified with low-tying 
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plains, high plateaus, fertile bottoms and rocky wastes, and is 
rendered picturesque ^ rivers and groves. 

Natural Features, —T^he provinces niay be divided into two tracts 
of upland and three of plain, consisting of the Vindhya and Satpura 
plateaus, and the Uerar, Nagpur and Chhattisgarh plains. To the 
north the districts of Saugor and Damoh form the soutliem boundary 
of the V'indhyan e.scar])ment. In this region the sandstone rocks 
are generally overlaid with heavy black soil formed from the decay¬ 
ing trap, which is principally devoted to the cultivation of the spring 
crops, wheat and grain, while rice and hill millets are sown in the 
lighter and more sandy soils. Next, the long and narrow valley of 
the Nerbudda from Jubbulpore to Hoshangabad is formed of deep 
alluvial deposits of extreme richness and excellently suited to the 
growth ot wheat. To the south of the Nerbudda the Satpura range 
stretches across the province, containing the greater part of five 
districts, its crystalline and sandstone rocks rising in places through 
the supt'rficial stratum of trap, and witli large areas of shallow stony 
land still covered to a great extent with forest interspersed by 
black-soil valleys of great fertility. In the latter are grown wheat 
and other spring croi>s, while the lighter kinds of rice and the hill 
millets are all that tlie poorer land can bear. To the south of the 
Satpuras and extending along its base from west to east he succes.s- 
ively the Berar, Nagpur and Chhattisg.Trh plains. The surface soil of 
Bcrar is to a great extent a rich black vegetable mould ; and where 
this surface soil does not exist, there are muram and trap with ashallow 
upper crust of inferior light soil. The Nagpur country, drained by 
the Wardha and Wainganga rivers, contains towards the west the 
shallow black soil in which autumn crops like cotton and the large 
millet, juar, which do not require c.xcessive moisture, can be success¬ 
fully cultivated. The ca,stem part of the Nagpur country and the 
Chhattisgarh plaim comprising the Mahanadi basin, form the great 
rice tract of the (Evince, its heavy rainfall and hard yellowish soil 
rendering it excellently' adapted for the growth of this crop. 

CNmiile.—.\s regards climnfe the districts of the Central Provinces 
are generally divided into hot aiifl cool ones. In the latter division 
are comprised the two Vindiivan districts of Saugor and Damoh, 
Jubbiiliiore at the head of the Nerbudda valley, and the four Sat¬ 
pura districts of Mandla, Seoni, Betiil and Chhindwara, which enjoy, 
owing to their greater elevation, a distinctly lower average tem¬ 
perature than the rest of the province. The ordinary variation is 
irom 3 to 4 degrees, the mean maximum reading in’ the shade in 
a cooler district being aliont 105° as against 108° in the hotter ones 
for the month of May, and 79“ as against 83° for the month of 
December. In the cold weather the temperature in Nagpur and the 
other hot districts is aliout the same as in Calcutta and substantially 
higher than that of northern India. The climate of Berar differs 
very little from that of the Deccan generally, except that in the 
f’ayanghat valley the hot weather may be excejitionally severe. 
The rainfall of tin* province is considerably heavier than in northern 
India, and the result of this is a cooler and more pleasant atmosphere 
during the monsoon season. The average rainfall, before it was 
affected by the abnormal seasons which followed 1802, was 51 in., 
varying from 33 in. in Nimar to 65 in Balaghat. In the autumn 
months malarial fever is prevalent in all thickly forested tracts and 
also in the rice country ; Imt on I he whole the province is considered 
to be healthy, and as the rains break fairly regularly in June and 
produce an immediate tall in the temperature, severe heat is only 
experienced for a period ol from two to three months. 

Agriculture .—Broadly speaking, the northern districts of the pro- 
xdnee produce principally cold weather crops, such as wheat and 
grain, and the eastern ones principally rice. At the beginning of the 
decade 1891-1901 wheat was the staple product of the Vindhyan 
and Nerbudda valley districts, and was also grown extemsively in 
all the Satpura districts except Nimar and in Wardha and Nagpur. 
Cotton and juar wore produced principally in Nimar, Nagpur. 
Wardha and the soil%ern portion of Chhindwara, and the latter 
also in Chanda. In the Satpura districts the inferior soil was and is 
principally devoted to hill millets. Rice is an important crop in 
Dainoh, jubbulpore. Mandla, Seoni and Chanda, and is the chief 
staple of Bhandara, Balaghat, and the, two eastern districts of 
Raipur and Bilaspur. The staple crops of Berar are cotton and juar. 
The succession of bad seasons which marked the end of the decade 
affected the distribution of the principal crops, but with the advent 
of more prosperous seasons things tend to return to their old level. 

Industries .—The only imporiant industries arc connected with 
cotton and coal. In 1904 the total number of factories was 391, 
almost entirely cotton presses and ginning factories, which received 
an immense imiiefiis from the rise in cotton prices. In 1896 a 
brewery was established at Jubbulpore. Two coal-mines are 
workefl in the Central Provinces, at Warora and Mopani, to each 
of which there is a branch line of railway. In 1903-1904 there was 
a total yield of 160,000 tons, valued at about ^45,000. In connexion 
with the Warora colliery there is a fire-clay business. The Mopani 
colliery, which dates back to i860, is worked by a joint-stock 
company. 

Trade, The ^de of the Central Provinces is conducted mainly 
by rail with Bq jto ay fild with Calcutta. The chief imports are 
cotton piece cotton twist, salt, sugar, provisions, railway 

materials, raw cotwn, metals, coal, tobacco, spices and kerosene oil. 
The chief exports arc raw cotton, rice, wheat, oil-seeds, hides and 


lac. The exports of wheat are liable to extreme fluctuations, 
especially during famine periods. 

liailuiays. - Until recently, the only railway in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces was the Great Indian Peninsula, with two branches, one 
terminating at Nagpur, the other at Jubbulpore, whence it was 
continued by the East Indian system to Allahabad. The Bcngal- 
Nagpur line has now opened up the eastern portion of the country, 
bringing it into direct connexion with Calcutta ; and a new branch 
of the Indian Midland, from Saugor through Damoli, has been partly 
constructed as a famine work. Large portions, however, in the hilly 
centre and in the south-east, are still remote from railways. 

Administration .—The administration of the province is conducted 
by a chief commissioner on behalf of the governor-general of India 
in council, assisted by memlxirs of the Indian civil service, provincial 
civil service, subordinate civil service, district and mwistant super¬ 
intendents of police, and officers specially recruited for various de¬ 
partments, The form of the administration of Berar was in 11103 
entirely reorganized. Under the original settlement concluded by the 
treaties of 1833 and i860 the revenues of the province were assigned 
primarily for the maintenance of the Hyderabad contingent, such 
surplus as accrued from year to year being made over to the nizam, 
while the province itself was adminislered in trust by the government 
of India through the resident at Hyderabad. In November 1902 
a fresh settlement was arranged and Berar was leased in perjietuity 
to the British government in return for an annual rental of 23 lakhs. 
It remained under the administration of the resident until tlie 1st of 
October 1903, from which date it was amalgamated with the Central 
Provinces for administrative purposes. As the immediate result of 
this change the offices of heads of departments in Berar. except the 
judicial commissionership and the conservatorship of forests, were 
amalgamated with the corresponding appointments in the Central 
Provinces, and Berar is now treated as one of the divisioms ot that 
province for purposes of revenue administration, with a divisional 
commissioner as its immediate head. 

Pnpulatimi. -The population of the Central Provinces and Berar 
as now defined according to the census of 1901 was 10.847,325, and 
is of very diverse ethical construction, having been recruited by 
immigration from the countries surrounding it on all sides. There 
are six main divisions of the people : the Dravidian tribes, who 
formerly hold the country; Hindi-spcaking immigrants from the 
north and north-west into Saugor, Dainoti, the Nerbudda valley 
and the open country of Mandla and Seoni; Ruja.sthani-s]X'aking 
immigrants from Central India into Nimar, Betul and parts of 
Hoshangabad, Narsinghpur and Chhindwara; Marathi-speaking 
immigrants from Bombay into Berar, the Mahratta districts and the 
southern tahsil of Betul; the Telugu castes in the Sironclia and 
Chanda tahsil of Chanda and the south of Bastar ; and the llindu 
immigrants into Chhattisgarh, who are siipjiosed to have arrived 
many centuries ago when the Haihaya dynasty of Ratanpur rose 
into jiower. 

Language .—Owing to the diversity of race, the diversity of lan¬ 
guage is equally great. Thirty languages and a hundrerl anil six 
dialects are found in the Central Provinces alone, and twenty-eight 
languages and sixty-eight dialects in Berar. The chief of these 
languages are Western Hindi, Eastern Hindi. Rajasthani, Marathi, 
Oriya, Telugu and Dravidian dialects. Of these last the chief 
dialects are Gondi, Oraon or Kurukh, Kandhi and Kanarese, of 
which Gondi is by far the most important. There are also the 
Munda languages, of which the chief are Korku, Kharia and Munda 
or Kol. The chief languages of Berar arc Marathi, Urdu, Gondi, 
Banjari, Hindi, Marwari, Telugu. Korku and Gujarati. 

History .—The authentic history of the greater part of the 
country embraced in the Central Provinces does not begin till 
the i6th century a.d. By the people of northern India the 
country was known as Gondwana, after the savage tribes of 
Goods by whom it was inhabited. The Mussulman invaders 
of the Deccan passed it by, not caring to enter its mountain 
fastnesses and impenetrable forests ; though occasional inscrip¬ 
tions show that parts of it had fallen from time to time under 
the dominion of one or other of the great kingdoms of the north, 
e.g. of Asoka, of the Guptas of Maghada, or of the ancient Hindu 
kingdom of Vidarbha (Berar); and inscriptions and numerous 
discoveries of coins prove that, during the middle ages, the open 
spaces wore occupied by a series of Rajput dynasties.. Of these 
the most important was that of the Haihayas of Ratanpur, a 
family which, settled from time immemorial in the Nerbudda 
valley, had towards the close of the loth century succeeded the 
Pandava dynasty of Maha Kosala (Chhattisgarh) and ruled, 
though, from the tfith century onwards over greatly diminished 
territories, until its overthrow by the Mahrattas in I 74 S- The 
second ruler of this dynasty, Ratnaraja, was the founder of 
Ratanpur. 

The inscriptional records cease abruptly in the 12th century, 
and no more is known of the country until the rise of the Gond 
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dynasties from the 14th to the 16th centuries. The first of these 
is mentioned in 1398, when Narsingh Rai, raja of Kherla, is said 
by Ferishta to have ruled all the hills of Gondwana, He was 
finally overthrown and killed by Hoshang Shah, king of Malwa. 
The i6th century saw the establishment of a powerful Gond 
kingdom by Sangram Sah, who succeeded in 1480 as the 47th 
of the petty Gond rajas of Garha-Mandla, and extended his 
dominions so as to include Saugor and Damoh on the Vindhyan 
plateau, Juhbulpore and Narsinghpur in the Nerbudda valley, 
and Seoni on the Satpura highlands. Sangram Sah died in 1530; 
and the break-up of his dominion began with the enforced cession 
to the Mogul emperor by Chandra Sah (1563-1575) of Saugor 
and Damoh and of that portion of his territories which after¬ 
wards formed the state of Bhopal. 

About 200 years after Ssingram Sab’s time, Bakht Buland, 
the Gond chieftain of a principality seated at Deogarh in Chhind- 
wara, having visited Delhi, set about introducing the civilization 
he had there admired. He founded the city of Nagpur, whirh 
his successor made his capital. The Deogarh kingdom, at its 
widest extent, embraced the modem districts of Betul, tlhbind- 
wara, Nagpur, with parts of Seoni, Bhandara and Balaghat. 
In the south of the province Chanda was the seat of another 
tiond dynasty, which first came into prominence in the ;6th 
century. The three Gond principalities of Garha-Mandla, Dco- 
garh and Chanda were nominally subject to the Mogul em¬ 
perors. In addition to the acquisitions made in the north at 
the expense of Garha-Mandla, the Moguls, after the annexation 
of Berar, established governors at Paunar in Wardha and Kherla 
in Betul. Having thus hemmed in the Gond states, however, 
they made no efforts to assert any effective sovereignty over 
them ; the Gond rajas for their part were content with practical 
independence within their own dominions. Under their peaceful 
rule their territories flourished, until the weakening of the Mogul 
empire and the rise of the predatory Bundcia and Mahratta 
powers, with the organized forces of which their semi-barbarous 
feudal levies were unable to cope, brought misfortune upon them. 

In the 17th century Chhatarsal, the Bundela chieftain, deprived 
the Mandla principality of part of the Vindhyan plateau and the 
Nerbudda valley. In 1733 the peshwa of Poona invaded Bundel- 
khand ; and in 1735 the Mahrattas had established their power 
in .Saugor. In 1742 the peshwa advancetl to Mandla and exacted 
the payment of chaiilh (tributary blackmail), and from this time 
until 1781, when the successors of Sangram Sah were finally 
overthrown, Garha-Mandla remained practically a Mahratta 
dependency. Meanwhile the other independent principalities 
of Gondwana had in turn succumbed. In 1743 Raghoji Bhonsla 
of Berar established himself at Nagpur, and by 1751 had con¬ 
quered the territories of Deogarh, Chanda and Chhattisgarh. 
In 1741 Ratanpur had surrendered to the Mahratta leader 
Bhaskar Pant without a blow, and the ancient Rajput dynasty 
came to an end. In Chanda and Deogarh the Gond rajas were 
suffered by Raghoji Bhonsla and his succe.s.sor to carry on a 
shadowy existence for a while, in order to ^ive them an excuse 
for avoiding the claims of the peshwa as their overlord ; though 
actually decisions in important matters were sought at Poona. 
Raghoji died in 1755, and in 1769 his son and successor, Janoji, 
was forced to acknowledge the peshwa s effective supremacy. 
The Nagpur state, however, continued to grow. In 1785 Mudhoji 
(d. 1788), janoji’s successor, bought from the Poona court the 
cession of iVlandla and the upper Nerbudda valley, and between 
1796 and 1798 this was followed by the acquisition of Ho.shanga- 
bad and the larger part of Saugor and Damoh by Raghoji II. 
(d. i8r6). Under this latter raja the Nagpur state covered 
practically the whole of the present Central Provinces and Berar, 
as well as Orissa and some of the Chota Nagpur states. _ 

In 1803 Raghoji joined Sindhia against the British; the 
result was the defeat of the allies at Assaye and Argaon, and the 
treaty of Deogaon, by which Raghoji had to cede C.uttack, 
Sambalpur and part of Berar. Up to this time the rule of the 
Bhonsla rajas, rough warriors of peasant extraction, had been 
on the whole beneficent; but, soured by his defeat, Raghoji now 
set to work to recover some of his losses by a ruthless exploitation 
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of the peasantry, and until the effective intervention of the 
British in 1818 the country was subjected to every kind of 
oppression. After Raghoji II.’s death in 1816 his imbecile son 
Parsaji was deposed and murdered by Mudhoji, known as Appa 
.Sahib. In spite of a treaty signed with the British in this year, 
Mudhoji in 1817 joined the peshwa, but was defeated at Sitabaldi 
and forced to cede the rest of Berar to the nizam, and parts of 
Saugor and Damoh, with Mandla, Betul, Seoni and the Nerbudda 
valley, to the British. After a temporary restoration to the 
throne he was deposed, and Raghoji III., a grandchild of 
Raghoji II., was placed on the throne. During his minority, 
which lasted till 1840, the country was well administered by a 
British resident. In 1S53, on the death of Raghoji III. without 
heirs, Nagpur lapsed to the British paramount power. Until 
the formation of the Central Provinces in 1861, Nagpur province, 
which consists of the present Nagpur division, Chhindwara and 
Chhatisgarh, was administered by a commissioner under the 
central government. 

The territories in the north ceded in 1817 by the peshwa (parts 
of Saugor and D;iraoh) and in 1818 by Appa Sahib were in 1820 
formed into the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories under an agent 
to the governor-general, and in 1835 were included in the newly 
formed North-West Provinces. In 1842, in consequence of a 
rising, they were again placed under the jurisdiction of an agent 
to the governor-general. Restored to the Norlh-West Provinces 
in 1833, they were finally joined with the Nagpur province to 
constitute the new Central Provinces in 1861. On the ist of 
October 1903 Berar also was placed under the administration of 
the commissioner of the Central Provinces (for history see Berar). 
In 1905 the greater part of Sambalpur district, with the feudatorj' 
states of Bamra, Rairakhol, Sonpur, Patna and Kalahandi, were 
transferred to Bengal, while the feudatory states of Chang 
Bhakar, Korea, Surguja, Udaipur and Jashpur were transferred 
from Bengal to the Central Provinces. 

During the decade 1891-1901 the Central Provinces suffered 
from famine more severely than any other part of India. The 
complete failure of the rain in the autumn of 1896 caused scarcity 
to develop suddenly into famine, which lasted until the end of 
1897. The total number of persons in receipt of relief reached 
its maximum of nearly 700,000 in May 1897. The expenditure 
on relief alone was about a million sterling ; and the total cost 
of the famine, including loss of revenue, amounted to nearly 
twice that amount. During 1897 the death-rate for the whole 
province rose to sixty-nine per ^ousand, or double the average, 
while the birth-rate fell to twenty-seven per thousand. The 
Central Provinces were stricken by another famine, yet more 
severe and widespread, caused by the complete failure of the 
rains in 1899. The maximum of persons relieved for the whole 
province was 1,971,000 in June 1900. In addition, about 68,000 
persons were in receipt of relief in the native states. During the 
three years 1809-1902 the total expenditure on famine relief 
amounted to about four millions sterling. Berar also suffered 
from the famines of 1897 and 1900. • 

See The Imperial Gazetteer of India (Oxford, 1908), x. 99. for list 
of authorities. 

CENTUMVIRI {centum, hundred ; vir, roan), an ancient court 
of civil jurisdiction at Rome, probably instituted by Servius 
Tullius.' Its antiquity is attested by the symbol and formula 
u.scd in its procedure, the lance {hasta) as the sign of true owner¬ 
ship, the oath or wager {saeramenium), the ancient formula for 
recovery of property or assertion of liberty. It is probably 
alluded to in Livy’s account of the Valerio-Horatian laws of 
449 B.c. (Livy iii. 55, Consules . , . fecerunt sanciendo ut qui 
tribunis plebis, aedilibus, fudtetbus, decemviris noctmset, ejus 
caput Jovi sacrum esset). If the judices here mentioned are the 
centumviri, it is clear that they formed a tribunri‘fsihich repre¬ 
sented the interests of the plebs. This is in accordance with 
Cicero’s account {de Oral. i. 38. 173) of the sphere of their juris¬ 
diction. He says this was mainly concerned with the property 
of which account was taken at the censn^I; it was therefore in 

’ Mommsen (Staatsrecht, i". 275, n. 4, ii*. 231, 11., i, sgo't) believed 
that the Centumviri were instituted about 130 B.ci * 
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their power to m^e or unmake a citizen. They also decided 
questions cu^erning debt. Hence the fkbs had an interest in 
securing their decisions against undue influence. They were 
never regarded as magistrates, but merely as judices, and as such 
would be appointed for a fixed term of service by the magistrate, 
proliably by the praiior vrhanus. But in Cicero’s time they were 
elected by Hie Cmmtia 'I'nbula. They then numbered 105. 
Their original number is uncertain. It was probably increased 
by Augustus and in I’Uny's lime had reached 180. The office 
was probably open in quite early times to both patricians and 
plebeians. 'J'hc term is also applied in the inscriptions of Veii to 
the municipal senates and Cures, wliich numbered too members. 

Au'nioKU ii.s. -Tigerstrom, l>e JuUu ihus ahud Homattos (Berlin, 
1820) : <'li'i‘enidge, Piorrdurr of Cioero's Timf, jip. 40 A,, 38 tl., 

1H2 ‘II., 2O4 (Oxforif, TtK*T); HclIiinann-l loMweg, Jler roniisihc 
Ciiiilf’i'oicss, ii. 51 W. (Bonn, 1804); l*auly-\Vissowa, Jicnlem-rclo- 
padu, ill. ry55 11 . (VVlassak). (A. M. Cl.) 

CENTURIOH (Lat. ccnlurio), in the ancient Roman army, an 
officer in command of a cfuturia, originally a body of a hundred 
infantry, later the sixtieth part of the normal legion. There 
were tiicrefore in the legion sixty centurions, who, though 
theoretically subordinate to the six military tribunes, were the 
actual working ofiiccrs of the legion. For the most part the 
centurions were promoted from the ranks: they were arranged 
in a complicated ortlcr of seniority ; the senior centurion of the 
legion {primus pHtts) was an officer of very lugh importance. 
Bc.sidcs commanding the centuries of the legion, centurions were 
“ seconded " for various kinds of special service, e.g. for staff em¬ 
ployment, the eommaiul of auxiliaries. See further Roman Arm v. 

CENTURIPE (formerly Cf.ntokbi, anc. KceTopiira or Ceu- 
turipae), a town of Sicily, in the province of Catania, situated 
2380 ft. above sea-level in a commanding situation, 7 m, N. of 
the railway station ot t’atenanuova-Cenluripe, wliich is 28 m. 
VV. from Catania. Pop. (uioi) 11,311. Thucydides mentions it 
us a city of the Sicels. It became an ally of the Athenians at 
the time of their expedition against Syracuse, and maintained 
its independence almost iinintejruptcdly (though it fell under 
the power of Agathocles) until the First Punic War. Cicero 
describes it, perhaps with some exaggeration, as being far the 
largest and richest city of Sicily, and as having a population of 
10,000, engaged in the cultivation of an extensive territory. 
It was granted Latin riglits before the rest of Sicily. It appears 
to liave suffered much in the war against Sextus I’ompeius, and 
not to have regained its fonner prosperity under the empire. 
Frederick If. entirely destroyed it in 123,3, but it was soon 
rebuilt. Considerable remains of the ancient city walls and of 
buildings, mostly of the Roman period, still exist, and numerous 
antiquities, including some fine Hellenistic terra-cottas, have been 
discovered in casual excavations. 

See F. Ansaldi, I Munttmciiti dell' aiiliat Ce.ntutipi (Catania, 1851); 
V. Orsi in Atti del Cougresio JuierHazionale di tSeieme Storiette (Rome, 
1,904). V. 177. (T. As.) 

CENTURY (from lart. ceuturia, a division of a hundred men), 
the name for a unk in the Roman army, originally amounting 
to one hundred men, and for one of the divisions into which the 
Roman people was scjiaraled lor voting purposes (see Comitia). 
'.(tie word is applied to any group of one hundred, and more 
particularly to a period of a hundred years, and to the suc¬ 
cessive periods of a hundred years, dating before or after 
the birth of t'lirist. The “ Century-plant ” is a name given to 
the Agave (y.rx), or American aloe, from the supposition that it 
flowered once only in every hundred years. 

CEQS (Gr. Kfuis, mod. Ze.a nr Tzia), an island in the Aegean 
Sca„ belonging to tlie’grou)) of the Cyclades and the eparchy of 
liiyra, 1,4 ip. uS the coast of Attica. Its greatest length is about 
15 m. and i,i,s. breadth about 8 m. It rises gradually towards the 
centre, where it culminates in Mount Klias, 1864 ft. high. Among 
igs natural; productions are lemons, citrons, olives, wine and 
honey; it also exports a coasideralilc quality of vidonia. 
■('here were formerly four towns of some importance in the 
ijikind :—lulis, about 3^m. from the north-west shore ; Coressia, 
Hie harbour of lulis, with a temple of Apollo .Sniintheus in the 
neighbourhood ; Carthaca, in tlie south-eas(, with a temple, of 
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Apollo ; and Poieijssa, in the south-west. Of these lulis is 
repro^nted by the town of Zea, and Carthaea by the village of 
'S tais Polais; trares of the other two can still be made out. 
lulis was the birthplace of the lyric poets Simonides and 
Bacchylides, the philosophers Prodicus and Ariston, and the phy¬ 
sician Erasistratus; the excellence, of its laws was so generally 
recognized that the title of Cean Laws passed into a proverb. 
One of them forbade a citizen to protract his life beyond sixty 
years. 'J’he |.H;ople of Ceos fought on the Greek side at 
Arternisium and Salamis; they joined the Delian League and 
also the later Athenian alliance in 377 n.c. They revolted in 
3(13-362, but were reduced again, and the Athenians established 
a monopoly of the ruddle, or red earth, which was one of the most 
valuable products of the island. In A.u. 1207 it was divided 
between four Italian adventurers; after forming part of the 
duchy of Naxos in 1537, it passed under Turkish rule in 15(16. 
Silver coins of Carthaca and Coressia have been found dating 
from the (ith century n.c. (see Numismatics: Greek, “Cyclades 
and Sporades ’’). The present population of the island is about 
4000, of which the capital has about 2000. 

Sec ITulik, l)e Cci litudae rebus (iSiii). (E. Gk.) 

CEPHALIC INDEX, the term in use by anthropologists to 
express the percentage of breadth to length in any skull. The 
principle employed by Retzius is to take the longer diameter ol 
a skull, the untero-posterior diameter, as 100 ; if the shorlcr or 
transverse di.amcter falls below 80 the skull may be classed us 
long ((loliclioceiilialic), while if it exceeds 80 the skull is broad 
(brachycephalic) (see Craniometry). 

CEPHALONIA (llul. Cefaloiiia, ancient and modern official 
Greek Cephallenia, Kti/>uAAi/i'i'.i), an island belonging to the 
kingdom of Greece, and the largest of those known as the Ionian 
Islands, situated on the west side of the mainland, almost 
directly opposite the Gulf of Corinth. The name w as traditionally 
derived from Cephalus, the Attic hero vtio «as regarded as 
having colonized the island. 'J'he tradition, which is repeated by 
Aristotle, is probably due solely to the similarity of the names 
(.see J. G. Frazer, Vausmuas, i. 37, 0 note). Pop. (1907) 71,235. 
Its extreme length is 31 m., and its hreadtli varies from about 
20 m. in the southern portion to 3 m. or less in the projicting 
part, which runs parallel with the island of Ithaca, at a distance 
of about 4 m. across the strait of Guiscardo or N'iscaro. 'J'lie 
whole island, with its area of 348 English sq. m., is covered with 
rocky hills of varying elevation, the main range running from 
north-west to south-east. The ancient Mount Aenos, now Elato, 
Monte Negro, or the Black Mountain (5315 ft.), fre(|uciitly retains 
tile snow for several months. It is not only the loftiest part of 
the sierra, but also the highest land in the whole Ionian group. 
The name “ Black ” was given from the darkness of the pine 
woods wliich still constitute the most striking feature in Cepha- 
lonian scenery, although their extent has been greatly curtailed 
by fire. The summit is culled Megalo Soros. 'J’he island is ill 
supplied with fresh water ; there are few permanent streams 
e.\cept the Kakli, and springs are apt to fail in dry sutuiuers. 
In the western part of the island a gulf runs up from the south, 
a distance of about 7 ni.; on its cast side stands the chief town 
Argostoli, with about 10,000 iuhabitants, and on its west side 
the rival city of Lixouri, with 6000. About a mile west of the 
town are the curious sea mills; a stream of-sea water running 
down a chasm in the shore is made to turn the wheels. About 
5 in. from Argostoli is the castle of St George, a building of 
Venetian origin, and the strongest fortification in the island. 
On an eminence east-south-east of Argostoli are the ruins of the 
ancient (ranii, and Lixouri is close to or upon those of Bale ; 
while on the other side ol the island are the remains of Samos 
on the bay of the same name, of Broni or Pronni, farther south 
above the vale of Rakli and, its blossoming oleanders, and of 
an unknown city near tlie village of Scala. The ruins of this 
city include Roman baths, a brkk-built temple, rock-cut tombs, 
and tessellated pavements; and Cranii, Proni and Samos are 
remarkable for stretches of Cyclopean and Hellenic walls, partly 
of the most irregular construction, and partly preserving almost 
unimpejred the resuljts. of tjhe most perfect skill The iohabitaints. 
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of Cephalonia have all aldng been extremely Active ; ahd no 
slight amount of toil has been expemied in the construction of 
terraces on the steep sides of the hills. Owing to the thinness 
of the population, however, but a small proportion of the soil 
is under cultivation, and the quahtity of grain grown in the 
island is comparatively meagre. The staple is the currant, in 
the production of which the island surpasses Zante. The fruit 
is smaller than that of the Morea, and has a pebuliar flavour ; it 
finds a market mainly in Holland, Belgium and Germany. The 
grape vine also is grown, end the manufacture of wine is a rising 
industry. The olive crop Is of considerable importance, and the 
culture of cotton in the low grounds has been successfully 
attempted. Manufactures are few and undeveloped, but lace 
from the aloe fibre, 'J’urkey carpets and basket-work arc pro¬ 
duced by the villagers, and boats are built at both the principal 
towns. Of all the seven Ionian islands f'ephalonia and Zante are 
tnost purely Greek, and the inhabitants display great mental 
activity. 

In the Homeric poems Cephalonia is generally supposed to 
be mentioned under the name of Same, and its inhabitants, 
among the subjects of Ulysses, to be designated Ccphallenes 
(see, however, under Ithaca). In the J’ersian War they took but 
little part; in the Peloponnesian they sided with the Athenians. 
The town of Pale was vainly besieged by Philip of Macedon ih 
218 M.C., because it had supported the Aetolian cause. In 189 
B.c. all the cities surrendered to the Komans, but Same afterwards 
revolted, and was only reduced after a siege of four months. 
The island was presented by Hadrian to Athens, but it appears 
again at a later date as “ free and autonomous.” After the 
division of the Roman empire, it continued attached to Byzan¬ 
tium till 1082, when it was captured by Robert Guiscard, who 
died, however, before he could repress the revolt of 1085. In 
1204 it was assigned to Gaius, prim;e of Tarentum, who accepted 
the protection of Venice, in *215; and after 1225 it was held 
along with Santa Maura and Zante by a succession of five counts 
of the Tocco family at Naples. P’ormaliy made over to Venice 
in 1,550 by the prince of Tarentum, it was afterwards chptured 
by Uit; Turks in 1479; but the I lispanico-Venetian fleet under 
ilcnedetto Pessaro and Gonsalvo of Cordova effected their 
expul.sion in 1500, and the island continued in Venetian possession 
till the fall of the republic. Kor some time it was administered 
for the French government, but in 1809 it was taken by the 
British under Cuthbert, Lord Collingwood. TUI 1813 it was in 
the hands of Major de Bo.sset, a Swiss in the British service, who 
displayed an industry and energy in the repression of injustice 
and development of civilization only outdone by the despotic 
vigour of Sir Charles Napier, who held the same office for the nine 
years from i8i8 to 1S27. During the British protectorate the 
island made undoubted advances in niaterial prosperity, but 
wa.s several times the scene of political disturbances. It retained 
longer than the sister islands traces of feudal influence exerted 
by the landed proprietors, but has been gradually becoming 
more democratic. Under the Venetians it was divided into eight 
districts, and an elaborate system of police was in force; since 
its annexation to Greece it has been broken up into twenty 
demorchies, each with its separate jurisdiction and revenues, 
and the police system has been abolished. 

Authorities. —A special treatise on the antu^uities of Ceplialonia 
was written by Petrus Manrocenns. Sec Holland's 7 'ravels {1815); 
Ansted's Joiiian Islands (i8f)5); Viscount Kirkwall's Four Years 
in Mian Islands (1864): ■Wielat's Die Insel Kephalonia-, parHa- 
mentnry papera. RiemaHn, Becherches archMogiques siir les lies 
Miennes (Paris, 1879-1880); Partsch, Kephatlenia Ithaha 

(1S90); see also Corfu 5 Ionian Islands, (Ii. Gr.) 

CEPHALOPODA, the fifth of the classes into which the 
zoological phylum Mollusca is divided (see Mollusca). The 
Cephalopoda are mainly characterized by the concrescence of the 
foot and head. The foot grows forward on each side so as to 
surround the mouth, the two upgrowths meeting on the dorsal 
side of the head-^whence the name Cephalopoda. The perioral 
portion of the foot is drawn out into paired arm-like processes; 
these may bo beset with sheathed tentacles or with suckers or 
hooks, or both. Tbe epipodia are expended into a pair of 


muscular lobes right and left, which are berit rdund towards one 
another so that their free margins meet and constitute a short 
tube—the siphon or funnel. The hind-foot is either very smell 
or absent. A distinctive feature of the Cephalopoda is their 
bilateral symmetry and the absence of anything like the torsion d 
the visceral mass seen in the AnisnpleurOus Gastropoda. 

The anus, although it may bto a little displaced from the median 
line, is approximately median, and posterior. The m^tle-skirt is 
deeply produced posteriorly, forming a large sub-palliai chamber 
around the anus. By the side of the anus are platOT the single or 
paired apettures Of the nepliridia, the genital apetttireS (paired only 
in Nautilus, in female Octopoda, female Ommatostrephet and male 
Fledone), and the paired ctenidia. Tlie visceral hump or (tome is 
elevaled, and may be very much elongated in a direction almost al 
right angles to the primary hhrizoiltal axis of the fiiot. 

A shell is fr«)uently, but not invuriahly, secreted Oii the viscetwl 
liump and mantle-skirt. The shell is usually light in substance or 
ligliteni'd by air-chaml>ers in correlation with the free-sw*imming 
lialiits of tlie Cephaloiioda. It may lie external or internal, that is, 
enclosi'd in folds of the mantle. Very numerous minute pigmenterl 
■sacs, cajialilc of expansion and contraction, and known as ctiromato- 
jiltores, arc usually present in tlie integument. The sexes are separate. 

Tlie ctenidia are well developed as paired gill-plumes, serving as 
(lie efficient liranchial organs (figs. 4, 24). 

The va.scular system is very higldy developed : the heart consists 
of a i>air of auricles and a ventricle (figs. 12. 28). Brancliial hearts 
are formed on the afferent vessels of the branchiae. It is not knoWm 
to wliat extent tlie minute sulxlivision of the arteries extends, nr 
whether tliiTe is a true capillary system. 

Tile pericardium is extended so as to form a very large sac, passing 
among (he viscera dorsalwards and sometimes containing the ovary 
or test is—the viacern-pericardial sac—which opens to the exierior 
eitlier directly or through tlio renal organs. It has no connexion 
witli tlie vascular s^tem. The renal orrans are akways paired sacs, 
tile walls of which invest the branchial amrent vessels (figs, 28, 29). 
Tliey open each by a pore into the viscero-neridardial sac, except in 
Nautilus. The anal aperture is median tmd raised on a papilla. 
Jaws (fig. 6. «) and a ratlula (fig. 0) are will dBytloped. The jaws 
have the form of powerful beaks, either homy or calcified (Nautilus), 
and arc capalile of inflicting severe wounds, 

Cerehraf, pleural and pedal ganglia arc present, but the connectives 
arc shortened and the ganglia concentrated and fused in 1 he cciihalic 
region. Largo special ganglia (optic, stellate ahd supra-buccal) are 
developed. Sense-organs are highly dev»li»hed; tlie eye exhibits 
a very special elaboration of structure ht the Dibranchiata, and a 
remarkable archaic form in the naiitihis. Otocysts are pre.sent in 
all. 'I'lic typical nspliradium is not present, exeiipt in Nautilus, but 
oilier organs are present in tile Ceplinlic region, to which an olfactory 
I unction is ascribed both in Nautilus and in the otlier Ccplialopoda. 

Hermaphroditism is unknown in Cephalopoda, male and female 
individuals always being diflcrcntiatecl. The geniial aperture and 
duct is sometimes single, when it is the left; sometimes the typical 
pair is developed righl and left of the anus. The mfilCS of nearly all 
Cephalopoda have been sliown to be characti-rlzgU by a peculiar 
modification of the arni-like jirocesses or lobo.S of fhe fore-foot, con¬ 
nected with the copulative function. The tertii hectocotyllzation 
is ajiplied to this modification (see figs, 6, 24). Elaborate spCfmato- 
pliores or spetin-ropes are formed by all CefifidlOpoda, and very 
usually the female possesses special capsule-forming find nida- 
mcntal glands for providing envelopes to the eggs (fig. 4 , g-d). Thb 
egg is large, and the development 1.S much mbamed by the presence 
of an excessive amount of food-material diffused in the protoplasm 
of the egg-cell. Trochosphere and vcligcr stages 6f development 
arc consequently not recognizable. 

The Cephalopoda are divisible into two orders, Tetrabranchiata 
and Dibranchiata, the names of which (due to Sir Owen) 
describe the number of gill-plumcs pre.sent; bdt in fact there are 
several characters, of as great importance as those derived from 
the gills, by which the members of these two orders are separated 
from one another. 

Order i. Tetrabranchiata ( = Schizosiphoha, ’I'entaculifera) 

Charaelers.—The inrolled lateral margind of the epipodia are 
not fused, but form a siphon by apposition (fig. 4 )- The citcum- 
ofal lobes of the fore-foot carry numerous retractile tentacles, 
not suckers (fig. 6). There are two pairs d ctenidia! gills (hCnCe 
Tetrabranchiata), and two pairs ol renal organs, consCquentiy 
four renal apertures (fig. 4). The viscero-pericardial chamber 
opens by two independent apertures to the exterior, suid nCt into 
the renal sacs. There are two oviducts (right anid left) in the 
female, and two sperm-ducts in the mafe, the left duet in both 
sexes being rudimentary. A large exterrfal shell,’ either eoilfed or 
straight, is present/ and is not enclustd by reflections of the 
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mantle-skirt. The sheD consists of a series of chambers, the last- 
formed of which is occupied by the body of the animal, the 
hinder ones (successively deserted) containing gas (fig. i). The 
pair of cephalic eyes are hollow chambers (fig. 14, A), opening to 
the exterior by minute orifices (pinhole camera), and devoid of 
refractive structures. A pair of osphradia are pre.sent at the base 
of the gills (fig. 4, olf). Salivary glands are wanting. An ink-sac 
is not present. Branchial hearts are not developed on the 
branchial afferent vessels. 

Visceral Hump and Shell .—The visceral hump of Nautilus (if 
we exclude from consideration the fine siphuncular pedicle which 
it trails, as it were, behind it) is veiy little, if at all, affected by the 
coiled form of the shell which it carries, since the animal always 
slips forward in the shell as it grows, and inhabits a chamber 


which is practically cylindrical (fig. i). Were the deserted 
chambers thrown off instead of being accumulated behind the 
inhabited chamber as a coiled series of air-chambers, we should 
have a more correct indication in the shell of the extent and form 
of the animal’s body. Amongst Gastropods it is not very un¬ 
usual to find the animal slipping forward in its shell as growth 
advances and leaving an unoccupied chamber in the apex of the 
shell. This may indeed become shut off from the occupied 
cavity by a transverse septum, and a series of such septa may be 
formed, but in no Gastropod are these apical chambers known to 
contain a gas during the life of the animal in whose shell they 
occur. _ A further peculiarity of the nautilus shell and of that of 
the cdlied extinct Ammonites, Scaphites, Orthoceras, &c., and of 
the living Spirula, is that the series of deserted air-chamliers is 
traversed by a cord-like pedicle extending from the centro- 


dorsal area of the visceral hump to the smallest and first-formed 
chamber of the scries. No structure comparable to this siphun¬ 
cular pedicle is known in any other Mollusca. The siphuncle 
docs not communicate with the coelomic cavity ; it is a simple 
vascular process of the mantle, whose cavity consists of a venous 
sinus, and whose wall contains a ramification of the pallinl 
artery. There appears to be no doubt that the deserted chambers 
of the nautilus shell contain in the healthy living animal a gas 
which serves to les.sen the specific gravity of the whole organism. 
This gas is said to be of the same composition as the atmosphere, 
with a larger proportion of nitrogen. With regard to its origin we 
have only conjectures. Each septum shutting off an air-contain¬ 
ing chamber is formed during a period of t|uiescencc, probably 
after the reproductive act, when tlie visceral mass of the nautilus 
may be slightly shrunk, and gas is secreted from the dorsal 
integument so as to fill up the sfiace previously occupied by the 
animal. A certain stage is reached in the growth of the animal 
when no new chambers arc formed. The whole proce.ss of the 
loosening of the animal in its chamber and of its slipping forward 
when a new septum is formed, as well as the mode in which the 
air-chambers may be used as a hydrostatic apparatus, and the 
relation to this use, if any, of the siphuncular pedicle, is involved 
in obscurity, and is the subject of much ingenious speculation. 
In connexion with the secretion of gas by the animid, besides the 
parallel cases ranging from the protozoon Arcella to the physo- 
clistic fishes, from the hyilroid Siphnnaphora to the 
insect-larva Coret/ira, we have the identical phenomenon 
observed in the closely allied Sepia when recently hatched. 
Here, in the pores of the internal rudimentary shell, gas 
is observable, which has necessarily been liberated by 
the tissues which secrete the shell, and not derived from 
any external source (Huxley). 

The coiled shell of Nautilus, and of the majority of 
extinct Tetrabranchiata, is peculiar in its relation to the 
body of the animal, inasmuch as the curvature of the 
coil proceeding from the centro-dorsal area is towards the 
head or forwards, instead of away from the head and 
backwards as in other discoid coiled shells such as 
Planorhis; the coil is in fact absolutely reversed in the 
two cases. Such a shell is said to be exogastric. But 
in some extinct form.s, e.g. Phragmoeeras, Cyrtoeeras, 
Ptenaceras, the shell is coiled towards the ventral side, 
when it is termed endogastric. Amongst the extinct 
allies of the nautilus (Tetrabranchiata) we find shells of 
a variety of shapes, open coils such as ,'icaphites, leading 
on to perfectly cylindrical shells with chamber succeeding 
chamber in a straight line {Orthoceras), whence again wc 
may pass to the corkscrew spires formed by the shell 
of Turrilites. In some extinct genera, e.g. Gomphoceras, 
among the Nautiloidea the aperture of the shell is con¬ 
tracted and the edge of the aperture is lobed. In these 
cases the animal was probably able only to protrude its 
appendages and not its whole head. The ventral part 
of the aperture corresponding to the funnel is separated 
from the dorsal part by a constriction. Hence it is 
possible to distinguish the ventral and dorsal sides of 
the shell and to decide whether it was exogastric or 
endogastric. The direction of the coil of the shell cannot be 
determined by the position of the siphuncle, which traverses 
the septa centrally, ventrally or dorsally. Contracted shell 
apertures occur also in Ammonitoidea, the condition reaching 
an extreme in Morphoceras, where the original aperture is sub¬ 
divided by the ingrowth of the sides, so that only five small 
separate apertures remain. Of these the central probably corre¬ 
sponded to the mouth, two lateral to the eyes, and the remaining 
two to the pedal appendages. 

Head, Foot, Mantte-shirt and Sub-pallial Chamber,— In the pearly 
nautilus the ovoid visceral hump is completely encircled by the free 
Hap of integifment known as mantle-skirt (tigs. a. 3, d, «). In the 
antero-dorsal region this flap is enlarged so as to be reflected a little 
over the coil of the shell which rests on- it. In the postero-vcntral 
region the flap is deepest, forming an extensive sub-pallial chamber, 
at the entrance of which t is placed in fig. 3. A view of the interior 



Fio. 1.—Lateral view of the female 
and lying in its shell, the right half of 
.-ifter Owen). 

a, Visceral hump. 

b. Portion of the free edge of thi- 

mantle-.skirt reflected on to tlie 
slicll, —the edge of the mantle- 
skirt can be traced downwards 
and forwards around the base 
of the mid-foot or siphon i. 
t, t, Superficial origin of the retractor 
muscle of the mid-foot (siphon), 
more or less firmly attached to 
the shell, of which a siiiull piece 
(s) is seen between the letters 
1 . 1 . 

s (farther back) points to the siph¬ 
uncular pedicle, which is broken 
off short and not continued, as 
in the perfect state, through tint 


Pearly Nautilus, contracted by spirit 
which is cut away (from Gegenbaur, 

whole length of the siphuncle of 
the shell, also marked s and s'. 
II. points to the riglit eye. 
t i.s placed near the extrenulies of 
the contracted tentacles of the 
outer or annular lobe of the 
fore-foot—the jointed tentacles 
are seen protruding a little from 
their long cylindrical sheaths. 

I'. The dorsal " hood " formed by 
an enlargement in this region 
of the annular lobe of the fore¬ 
foot (m in figs. 2. 3). 
r, .\ swelling of the mantle-skirt, 
indicating the position on its 
inner face of the nidaineutal 
gland (see fig. 4, g.ii). 
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of the sub-pallial chamber, as seen when the mantle-skirt is retro- 
verted and the observer faces in the direction, indicated by the 
reference line passing from e in fig. 3, is given in fig. 4. With this 
should be compekred the similar view of the sub-pallial chamber of 
the Dibranchiate Sepia, It should l)e noted as a dtfierence between 
Nautilus and the Dibranebiates that in the former the nidamental 
gland (in the female) lies on that surface of the paUial chamber 



Fig. 2. —Spirit specimen of female Pearly Nautilus, removed from 
its shell, and seen from the antero-dorsal aspect (drawn from nature 
by A. (i. Bourne). 

m, The dorsal “ hood ” formed c. Visceral hump. 

by the enlargement of the d, The free margin of the mantle- 
outer or annular lobe of the skirt, the middle letter d 
fore-foot, and corresponding points to that portion of the 

to the sheaths of two tenta- nmntle-skirt which is re- 

iS' P in fig. 6). fleeted over a part of the 

n. Tentacular sheaths 0/ lateral shell as seen in ng. i, h ; the 

])ortion of the annular lobe. cup-hke fo.ssa to which b and 

u. Tlie left eye. d point in the present figure 

b. The nuchal plate, continuous is occupied by the coil of the 

at its right and left posterior shell. 

angles with the root of the g,a. points to the lateral con- 
mid-foot, and corresiJonding tinuation of tin* nuchal plate 

to the nuchal cartilage of b to join the root of the mid- 

Sepia. foot or siphon. 

formed by the dependent mantle-flap (fig. 4, g.tt] fig. J, whilst 
in the latter it lies on the surface formed by the body-wall; in fact 
in the former the ba,se of the fold forming the mantle-skirt comprises 
in its area a part of what i.s unreflected visceral hump in the latter. 

The ajiertures of the two pairs of renal sacs, of the viscero-peri- 
cardial sac, of the genital aiicfs, and of the anus, are aliown in 
position on the body-wall of the pallial chamber of Nautilus in 
figs. 4. 5. Tlicrc arc nine ai>ertureH in all, one median (the anus) 



Fig. 3.—T.Alcral view of the same specimen as that drawn in fig. 2. 
Letters as in that figure with the following additions - 
c points to the concave margin serving to hold the animal 
of the mantle-skirt leading in its place, 
into the sub-pallial chamber. /, The siphuncular pedicle of 
g. The mid-foot or siphon. the visceral hump broken 

k, The sujHMrficial origin of its off short. , . * . 

retractor muscles closely v,v, The superior and inferior 
applied to the shell and ophthalmic tentacles. 

and four paired. Besides these apertures we notice iwn pairs of 
gill-plumes which are undoubtedly typical ctenidia, and a Bhort 
papilla (the osphradium) between each anterior and p<wterior |ful- 
plume (see figs. 4, 5. and explanation). As compared with tins in a 
Dibranchiate, we find (fig. 25) only four apertures, viz. the median 
anus with adjacent orifice of the ink-sac, the single renal 

apertures, and one asymmetrical genital aperture (on the left side) 
except in female Octopoda and a few others, where the genital ducts 
and their apertures ore paired. No viscero-pcricardial pores are 
present on the surfaceof the pallial chamber, since in the Dibranchiata 


the viscero-pcricardial sac opens by a pore into each nephridium 
instead of directly to the surface. A single x>air of ctenidia (gill- 
plumes) is present instead of the two pairs In Nautilus, The existence 
of two pairs of ctenidia and of two pairs of renal sacs in Nautilus, 
placed one behind the other, is highly remarkable. The interest 
of this arrangement Ls in relation to the general morphology of the 
Mollusca, for it is impossible to view this repetition of organs in a 
linear series as anything else than an instance of metameric seg¬ 
mentation, comparable I0 the segmentation of the ringed wonns and 
ArthroiK>ds. The only other example which we have of this meta¬ 
merism in the Mollusca is pre.sented by the Chitons. There we find 
not two pairs of ctenidia merely, but sixteen i>air.s (in some species 
more) accompanied by a similar metamerism of the dorsal integu¬ 
ment, which carries eight shells. In Chiton the renal organs arc 
not affected by the metamerism as they are in Nautilus. It is im¬ 
possible on the present occasion to discuss in the way which their 
importance demands the significance of these two instances among 
Mollusca of incomplete or partial metamerism; but it would be 



Fig. 4.—View of the postero-ventrat surface of a female Pearly 
Nautilus, the mantle-skirt (r) being completely reflected so as to 
show the inner wall of the sub-pallial chamber (drawn from nature 
by A. G. Bourne). 

a, Muscular band passing from Lot', Aperture of the rudimen- 
the mid-foot to the iutegu- tary left oviduct (pyriform sac 

ment. of Owen). 

h, The valve on the surface of fteph.a. Aperture of the left an- 
the funnel, partially con- terior renal sac. 
ccaled by the inrolled lat- neph.f. Aperture of the left pos- 
cral margin of the latter. terior renal sac. 
c. The mantle-skirt retroverted. viseper, I.,eft aperture of tlie 
an, The median anus. . visccro-pericardtal sac. 

X, Post-anal papilla of unknown o//, The left osphradium placed 
significance. near the base of the anterior 

g.n, Nidamental gland. gill-plume. 

r.QV, Aperture of the right oviduct. 

The four gill-plumes (ctenidia) are not lettered. 

wrong to pass them by without insisting upon the great importance 
which the occurrence of these isolated instances of metameric seg¬ 
mentation in a group of otherwise unsegmented organisms posBesses, 
and the liglit which they may be made to throw upon the nature of 
metameric segmentation in general. 

The foot and head of Nautilus arc in the adult inextricably grown 
together, the eye being the only part belonging primarily to the 
head which projects from tlie all-embracing foot. The fore-foot 
or front portion of the foot has the form of a numlier of lobes carrying 
tentacles and completely surrounding the mouth (figs. 2, 3). The 
epipodia incline towards each other posteriorly so as to form an 
incomplete siphon (fig. 4), a condition which is completed and 
rendered permanent in the tubular funnel of Dibranchiata. The 
cpipodial nature of the funnel is well soon in young embryos, in 
which this organ is situated laterally and posteriorly between the 
mantle and the foot. 

The lobes of the. fore-foot of Nautilus and of the other Cephalopoda 
require fisher description. It has been doubted whether these 
lobes were rightly referred (by T. H. Huxley) to the fore-foot, and 
it has been maintained by some zoologists (H. Grenacher, H. 
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Thering) that they arc truly processes of the head. It appears to 
be impossible to doubt that tlic lobes in question are the fore-portion 
of the fool, when their development is examined (see lig, 35), further, 
when the fact is considered that they are innervated by the pedal 
ganglion. The fore-foot ol Nautilus completely surrounds the buccal 
cone (fig. 6, e ), bo as to prtssent an appearance with its expanded 
tentacles similar to tliat of the disk of a sea-anemone {Actinia). 
A. G. Bourne, of University College, ]>reparcd from actual specimens 

the drawings of 
this part in tJic 
male and female 
Naiitilus repro¬ 
duced m hg. o. 
and restored the 
parts to their 
natural fonn when 
expanded. The 
drawings show 
verysliikiugly the 
dihiTeni'c hfl wern 
male ami femule. 
In the fcuiulo 
(lower figure), W(* 
observe in the 
CiUilrc of the disk 
the buccal cone e 
carrying the br.ik- 
like pair of jaws 
which project 
from the finely 
papillate buccal 
meml>rane. Three- 
tentaciiliferous 
lobes of the fore¬ 
foot are in im¬ 
mediate contact 
with this buccal 
cone; they an- tin 
right and lefl {(,() 
inner lobes, and 
the inferior inner 
lobe ((•/) -calk'd 
jiiKTior oecause n reaily lu-s ventralwards of the mouth. Thi^. 
inner inlerior lobe is clearly a double om*, representing a nght 
and left inner inferior lobe fused into one. A lamcUated organ 
on its .surface, known as Owen’s organ, probably olfactory in 
function («). marks tin' separation of the constituent halvi-s 
ot Inis double lobe. Kach half carnes a group of fourieen 
fenhieles. The nght and tlie left inner lobes (r, <) each carry twelve- 
tentacles. ExtiUnal to these tliree lobes the muscular substance ol 
the nioiith-embracmg fool is raised into a vide ring, winch become*, 
especially thick and large in the dorsal region where it is notalilv ' 
modified in form, offering a concavity itito which tlie coil of the shell i 
is received, and furnishing a protective root to the retracted ma^s I 
of tentacles. This part of the exlernul annukir lobe of the fore-foot 
is called the “ hood " (figs. 2, m). The median antero-postcrior 

line traversing this hood exactly corresponds to the lineof concrescence 
of the two halves of the tore-foot, whuli ]>rimilively grew forwanl 
one on each side of the head, and finally fused together along this 
line in front of the mouth. Tlie tcntacUs? carried by the great an¬ 
nular lobe are nineteen on each side, thirty-eight in all. They an* 
called '‘digital.** and are somewliat larger than the "labial" 
tentacles carried on the three inner lobes. The dorsalmost pair of 
tentacles (marked g in fig. 6^ are the only ones which actually belong 
to that part of tlu* disk which forms the gr(*at dorsal hood m. The 
hood is, in fact, to a large extent formed by tlie enlarged Sheaths of 
these two tentacles. All the tentacles ol the circumoral disk are set 
in rnuarkable tubular sheaths, into which they can be drawn. The 
sheaths of some of those belonging to the external or annular lobe 
are seen in fig. 3, inarkod n. Tin* sheaths are muscular as well as the 
tentacles, and arc simply tul>es from the base of which the solid 
tentacle grows. Tlie functional significance of this sheathing arrange¬ 
ment is as obscure as its morphological ongin. Witli reference to the 
latter, it appears highly probable that the tubular sheath represents 
the cup of a sucker such as is found on the fore-foot of the Di- 
branchiata. In any case, it seems to the writer imjKwsible to doubt 
that oacli tentacle, and its a lolie of the circumoral disk of 

Nautilus, corresponds to a Biim|%n such a lobe of a Dihranchiate. 
W. Keferstein follows Kir R. tTVlIvt in strongly opposing this identi¬ 
fication. and in n*garding such'fteacle as the equivalent of a whole 
lobe or arm of a Decapod or OefS^ Dibranch. Tlie details of these 
structures, especially in the facAwoncemmg the hectocotylua and 
Bl)adix. afford the most conclusive reasons for dissenting from 
Owen's view. On the ventral aide an extensive part of the internal 
surface of the muscular ring is laminated, forming the so-called 
" O’^gan of Viilencieimes,'* jirculiar to the female and serving for the 
attachment of the spennatop^iores. We have so far enumerated 
in the female nautilus nmety.A|ptacles. Four more remain which 
have a very pf'culiar po»iti<*|^nd almost lead to the suggestion 
that the tfye itself is a modiffWffbntacle. These remaining tentacles 



Fig. 5. —View of tlio postero-ventral surface 
of a mule Pearly Nautilus, the manlle-skirt (<) 
lii'iUK completely retlicted so as to show the 
nnuT wall of the suli-pallial chainlittr, and the 
four ctemdia and the foot cut short (drawn from 
nature by A. G. Bourne), fie, I’enis, beitii; the 
eniarKi'd termination of the ri^ht spermatic 
duct ; /.«/). aperture of the rudimentary left 
spermatic duct (pyriform sac of Owen). Other 
letters as in fig. 4. 



Pn;. b.—Male (upper) and female (lower) specimens o( Nautilus 
fiimfilius ns seen in the expanded condition, the oh.server looking 
down on to t he buccal cone e \ one-third tin- natural size linoai. 'i he 
drawmes have been made Irorn actual siieeimens by A. fi. Bourne, 
B.Sc., University College, London. 


n. The shell, 

(<, The outer ring-like expansion 
(annular loin ) of the circuni- 
oral muscular mass of the 
fore-foot, carrying nineteou 
tentacles on each side—pos¬ 
teriorly this is enlarged to 
lorm the “ hood " (marked 
V in fig. I and »i in figs, a 
and t), giving oH the pair 
of tentacles marked g in the 
tiresent figure. 

f, The right and left inner lobes 
of the fore-foot, each carry¬ 
ing twelve tentacles in the 
female, in the male sub¬ 
divided into p, the spadix " 
or hc-ctocotylus on the left 
side, and q, the " anti¬ 
spadix.” a group of lour 
tentacles on the right side— 
it is thus seen that the sub¬ 
divided right and left inner 
lobes of the male correspond 
to the undivided right and 
left inner lobes of the female. 

(/, The inner inferior lobe of the 
fore-foot, a bilateral structure 
in the female carrying two 
groups, each of fourteen ten¬ 
tacles, separated from one an¬ 
other by a lamellated organ 
«, supposed to be olfactory in 
function—in the male the 
inner inferior lobe of the 
fore-fo^t is very ronch re¬ 
duced, and has the form of 
a paired group of lamellae 
(if in the upper figure). 

e, The buccal cone, rising from 
the Centre of the three inner 


lobes, and fringing the pro¬ 
truded calcareous beaks or 
jaws with a series ol minute 
papillae. 

/, The tentacles of the outer 
circumoral lola- or annular 
lobe of the fore-foot pro- 
_ jetting from their sheaths. 

g. The two most posterior ten¬ 
tacles of this scries belonging 
to that part of the annular 
lobe which forms the hood 
(w in figs. 2 and .t). 

I. Superior ophthalmic tentacle. 

k. Inferior ophthalmic tentacle. 

l. Eye. 

m. Paired laminated organ on 

each side of the base of the 
inner inferior lobe id) of the 
female. 

«, Olfactory lamellae upon the 
inner inferior lobe (in the 
female). 

o. The siphon (mid-fool). 

p. The spadix (in the male), the 

hectototylized portion of the 
left inner lobe of the fore-foot 
representing four modified 
tentacles, eight being left 
unmoilified. 

q. The anti-spadix (in the male), 

being four of the twelve 
tentacles of the right inner 
lobe of the fore-foot isolated 
from the remaining eight, 
and representing on the iTght 
side the differentiated spadix 
of the left side. The four 
•'tentacles of the anti-spadix 
are set, three on one base 
and one on a separate base. 
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are placed one above (before) and one below (behind) each eye, and 
bring up the total to ninety-four (fig. 3, v, *■). 

In the adult male nautilus we find the following important differ¬ 
ences in the tcntaculifcrous disk as compared with the Ictnale (see 
upper drawing in fig. 6). The inner inferior lobe is rudimentary, 
and carries no tentacles. It is represented by three groups of lamellae 
(d), which are not fully exposed in the drawing. The right and left 
inner lobes are subdivided each into two portions. The right ahows 
a larger portion carrying eight tentacles, and smaller detached 
groujis (^) of four tentacles, of which three have their sheaths united 
whilst one stands alone. These four tentacles may be called the 
“ anti-spadix.” The left inner lobe shows a similar lay^cr portion 
carrying eight tentncles, and a curious conical body behind it corre- 
spomling to the anti-sj>adix. This is the ” spadix.” It carries no 
tentacles, but is terminated by imbricated lamellae. These lamellae 
appear to represent the four tentacles of the anti-spadix of the right 
internal lobe, and arc generally regarded as corresponding to that 
nioflification of the sucker-bearing arms of male Dibrancbiate 
SipUonojJOds to which the name ” hectocotylus *’ is applied. The 
spadix IS 111 fact the hectocotvlited portion of the fore-foot of the 
male nautilus. Tlie h<‘ctocotyli2t‘d arm or lobe of male Dibranchiata 
is connected witli tin* pro< rss of cojnildlion. and in the male nautilus 
the spadix has probably a Mniilarsignilicance, though it is not possible 
to suggest bow it acts m this relation. It is important to observe that 
the modification ol the lore ffK)t in tlie male as compared with the 
fiunale nautilus is not contmeil to the e\is(i*nce of the spadix. The 
anti-s]>adix and the reduction of the inner inferior lobe arc also male 
]Hculian1ies. Tl-e external annular loU* in the male does not differ 
lioin tli.it of the female ■ U carries nineteen tentacles on each side. 
The four oiihthalmic tentacles are also present. Thus in the male 
n.!t.!r!ir.. ut' t-nd alto/et)uT sixty-two tentacles, the thirty-two 
.iddiiional tentacles of the female being represented by lamclliform 
structures. 


MHsnildture, aful Cartilaginous Skeleton .—Without entering 
into a detailed account of the musculature of Nautilus, we niay point 
out Hull the great muscular masses of the fore-foot and of tlie mid- 
foot (si]>hon) are ultimately traceable to a large transverse mass of 
muscular tissue, the ends ol which are visible through the integument 
0:1 the rudd and h it surl.ices of the body ilorsal ol the free flap of the 
ruantle-skitt (Itg. i, /, /, ami fig, 3, k). These muscular areae have a 
MTlaln aillu'sum to the shell, and servo both to hoUl the animal in 
ils shell ami as the fixed supports for the various movements of the 
teiilaculiferous lobes and the siphon. They are to be idenlUieil witli 
the nng-like area of adhesion by which the foot-mu.scle of the limpet 
is attaclu'd to the sliull of that animal. In tiic Dibranchs a similar 
origin ot the muscular masses of the fore-foot and mid-foot from the 
Sides of the shell - modified, as this is, in pobitiou and relations—can 


L>c traced. 

Ill Xnulilus tJieie ere no fin-like expansions of the mte^^unient, 

w'hereas such occur in the 


i>i-c.'»|)od Dibranchs alon" 
tlic sides of tlie visceral 
luimp (fiRS. 15, J< 0 . As an 
exception ainonR Octopoda 
lateral fins occur in Pin- 
noctopus (fig. 3K, A), and 
in Cirrhoteuthis (fig. 38, D). 

In Nautilus there is a 
curious plal e-like expansion 
of integument in the mid¬ 
dorsal region just Ijehind 
the hood, lying b<'(ween 
that structure and the por¬ 
tion of mantle-skirt wliich 
is reflected over the shell. 
This is shown in fig. z, h. 
]£ we trace out the margin 
of this plate we find tliat 
it becomes continuous on 
each side with the sides of 
the funnel. In Sepia and 
other Decajiods (not in 
Octopods) a closely similar 
plate exists in an exactly 
corresponding position (see 
b in figs. 10. a6). In Sepia a 
cartili^inous development 
occurs hero immediately be¬ 
low the integument forming 
in fig. 8, D. The morpho- 



—Minute structure of the 
of Luiigo (from Cegenbaur. 
after Fiirbringer). 

n, Simple cells. 

b. Dividing cells. 

c, t'.analiculi. 

(/. An empty cartilage capsule with its 
pores. 

e, Canaliculi in section. 


Fig. 7 
cartilage 


the so-called " nuclial plate,” drawn 
logical significance of this nuchal lamella, as seen both in NauMus 
and in Sepia, Is not obvious. Cartilage having the structure shown 
in fig. 7 occurs in various regions of the body of Cephalopoda. In 
all GlOMSophoroiis Mollusca the lingual apimratus is supported by 
internal skeletal pieces^ having the character of cartilage; but sn 
the Cephalopoda such cartilage has a wider range. 

In Nautilus a large H-shaped piece of cartilage is found, forming 
the axis of tlio funnel (fig. 8, A. B). Its liinder part extends up into 
the head and supports the peri-oesophagoal nerve-mass (a), wliilst 


its two anterior rami extend into the tongue-likc siphon. In Sapim, 
and Dibranchs generally, tlie cartilage takes a different form, as 
shown in fig. H, C. The proccssc's of thi.s cartilage cannot be identi¬ 
fied in any way with those of the capito-pedal cartilage of Nautilus. 
The lower larger portion of this cartilage in Sepia is called the cephalic 
cartilage, and forms a complete ring round tiie oesophagus ; it com- 
]i](dely invests also the ganglionic nerve-collar, so that all the nerves 
from the latter have to pass through foramina in the cartilage. The 
outer angles of this cartilage spread out on eacli side so as to form 
a cup-like receptacle for the eyes. I'he two processes springing right 
and lett from this large cartilage in the median line (fig. 8, C) are the 
“ pre-orl>ilal cartilages ” ; in front of these, again, there is seen a 
piece like an inverted T, wiiich forms a support to the base of the 
‘ arms ” of the fore-foot, and is the " basl-bracUial ” cartilage. 
The Decapod Dibranchs have, further, the nuchal cartilage ” 
already mentioned, and in Sepia, a thin platc-likc ** .sub-ostracal '* 
or (so-called) dorsal cartilage, the anterior end of which rests on and 
fit-s into the concave nuchal cartilage. In Octopoda there is no 
nuchal carlilage, but two band-like *' dorsal cartilages.” In Deca¬ 
pods tlK-re are also two cartilaginous sockets on the sides of the funnel 
—” siphon-hlngc cartilages ”—into which fleshy knobs of the mantle- 



Pi(i. s .—Cartilaginous skeleton of Cephalopoda (after Keferstein). 


Capilo-pedal cartilage of 
Niiutilus pompilius. 
a i»oints to the ridge which 
sujiports the pedal portion 
of the nerve-centre, 

B, Lateral view of the same— 
the large anterior processes 


are sunk in the muscular 
substance of the siphon. 

C, Cephalic cartilages of Sepia 

offi.cinaHs. 

D, Nuchal cartilage of Sepia 

officinalis. 


skirt are loosely fitted. In Sepia, along the whole basc-Hne of each 
lateral fin of the mantle (fig. 15), is a ” basi-pterygud cartilage.” 
It Ls worthy of remark that wn have, thus developed, in Dibranch 
Cephalopods a more complete internal cartilaginous skeleton than 
is to bo found in home of the lower vertebrates. There are oUier 
instances of cartilaginous endo-skeleton in groups other than the 
Vertebrata. Thus in some capito-branchiate Chaetopods cartilage 
forms a skeletal support for the gill-plumes, whilst in the Arachnids 
{Mvgalc, Scorpio) and in Limulus a large internal cartilaginous plate 
—the cnto-stcmitc—is developed as a support for a large series of 
muscles. 

Alimentary Tract .—The buccal cone of Nautilus is terminated by 
a villous margin (buccal membrane), surrounding the pair of beak- 
likc jaws, of which the ventral projects over the donial. These are 
very strong and dense in Nautilus, being calcified. Fossilized beaks 
of Tetrabrancliiata are known under the name of rhyncholites. In 
Dibranchs tlie beaks are homy, but similar in shape to those of 
Nautilus. They resemble in general those of a parrot, the lower 
beak being the larger, and overlapping the upper or dorsal beak. 
The lingual ribbon and odontophoral apparatus have the structure 
which is typical for Glossophorous Mollusca. In fig. 9, A is repre¬ 
sented a biuide row of teeth from the lingual ribbon of Nautilus, 
and in fig. 9, B, C. of other Cephalopoda. 

In Nautilus a long and wide crop or dilated oesophagus (fig. 10. cr) 
pa.sses from the muscular buccal mass, and at the apex of the visceral 
hump passe.s into a highly muscular stomach, resembling the gizzard 
of a bird (fig. 10, gise). A nearly straight intestine passes from the 
muscular stomach to the anus, near which it develops a small 
caecum. In other Cephalopoda the oesophagus is usually narrower 
and the muscular stomach more capacious, whilst a very important 
feature in the alimentary tract is formed by the caecum. In all 
but Nautilus the caecum lies near the stomach, and may be very 
capacious-~-much larger than the stomach in Loligo vulgaris —or 
elongated into a spiral cotL The simple U-shaped flexure of .the 
alimentary tract, as seen in fig. 10, is the only important one which 
it exhibits in the Ccplialopoda. The acini of the large liver of 
Nautilus are compacted into a solid reddish-brown mass by a firm 
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membrane, as aLso is (be case in the Dil>ranchiata. The liver has 
four paired lobes in Nautilus, which open by two bilo-ducta into the 




Fig. 0.—Lin^^iml dt‘titition of Cephalopoda. A, A single row of 
Ungual teeth of NaulUus pompilius (after Keft'rs(cin). B, Two 
rows of lingual teeth of Sepia officinalis (after Troscliel). C, Lingual 
teeth of JSiedonc cirrhosa (after I-oven). 


alimenta^ canal at the commencement of the intestine. The bile- 
ducts unite l>efore entering the intestine. In Dif)ranchiata the two 
large lobes of the liver are placed antero-dorsally (l>encath the shell 



Fig. to.— Diagram representing a vertical approximately median 
antcro-postcrior section of Nautilus pompilius (froni a drawing by 
A. G. Bourne). The parts which are quite black arc the cut muscular 
surfaces of the foot and buccal mass. 


a, The shell. 

b, The nuchal plate, identical 

with the nuchal cartilage of 
Sepia (see fig. 2. h). 

c, The integument covering the 

visceral hump. 

d, The mantle flap or skirt in the 

dorsal region where it rests 
against the coil of the shell. 

e, The inferior margin of the 

mantle-skirt resting on the 
lip of the shell represented 
by the dotted line. 

f, The pallial chamber with two 

of the four gills, 

g, The vertically cut median por¬ 

tion of the mid-foot (siphon). 

h, Tlic capito-pedal cartilage (see 

fig. 8). 

t, The valve of the siphon. 

/. The siphuncular pedicle (cut 
short). 

m, Thr hood or dorsal cnlarge- 
inonl of tlu* annular lobe of 
the fore-foot. 


ft, Tentacle.s of the annular 
lobe. 

p. Tentacles of tlie inner in¬ 

ferior lobe. 

q. Buccal membrane. 

r. Upper jaw or beak. 

s. Lower jaw or beak. 

t. Lingual ribbon. 

X. The viscero-pericardial 
sac. 

n.c, Kerve-coUar. 
oe. Oesophagus. 
cf. Crop. 
gizz, Gizzard. 
int, Intestine. 
an. Anus, 

nept. Aperture of a nephridial 
sac. 

r.e, Kcnal glandular mas.scs on 
the walls of the afferent 
branchial veins (see fig. 
11). 

Afferent branchial vessel. 
F.fferent branchial veMcl. 
vt. Ventricle of the heart. 


in Decapoda). and the bile-ducts open into the caecum. Upon the 
bile-ducts in Dibranchiata are developed yellowish glandular diver¬ 
ticula, which are known as “pancreas,” though neither physio¬ 
logically nor morphologically is there any ground for considering 
either the so-called liver or the so-called pancreas as strictly 
equivalent to the glands so denominated in the Vertebrata. In 


Nautilus the equivalents of the pancreatic diverticula of the 
Dibrauchs can ]>e •traced upon the relatively shorter bile-ducts. 

Posterior salivary glands arc not developed in Nautilus, but on 
each side in the wall of the buccal mass is a gland corresponding 
to the anterior salivary gland of the Dibranchiata. No ink-sac is 
present in Nautilus. 

Coelom, Blood-vascular System and Excretory Organs.--Nautilus and 
the other Cephalopoda conform to the general Molluscan characters 
in regard to these organs. Whilst the general visceral cavity forms a 
lacunar blood-system or series of narrow spaces, connected with 
the trunks of a woll-developed vascular system, that part of the 
original coelom surrounding the heart and known as the Molluscan 
pericardium is shut off from this general blood-lymph system, and 
communicates, directly in Nautilus, in the rest through the renal 
sacs, with the exterior. In the Ceplialoiioda this specialized peri¬ 
cardial cavity is particularly large, and has been recognized as 
distinct from the blood-carrying spaces, even by anatomists who 
have not considered the pericardial .space of other Mollusca to be 
thus isolated. The enlarged pericardium, which may even take the 
form of a pair of sacs, has been variously named, but is best known 
as the viscero-pericardial sac or chamber. In Nautilus this sac 



Fig. II.—Diagram to show the relations of the four nephridial 
sacs, the viscero-pericardial sac. and the heart and large vessels in 
Nautilus (drawn by A. G. Bourne). 


veph, neph, on the right sule 
point to the two nephridia 
of that side (the two of 
the oj)posit<* side arc not 
lettered)—each is seen to 
have an independent 
aperture. 

X is the viscero-pericardial sac, 
the dotted line indicating 
its backward extension. 
vise.per.apert, marks an arrow 
introduced into the right 
aperture of the viscero 
pericardial sac. 

r.e, r.e. point to the glandular en¬ 
larged walls of the afferent 


branchial vessels —two 
small glandular liodies of 
the kind are seen to pro¬ 
ject into eacli nophridiul 
sac, whilst a larger body of 
lliesamekinddepends from 
each of the four branchial 
afferent vessels into the 
viscero-pericardial .sac. 
v.c, Vena-cava. 
vent, Ventricle of the heart. 

0, Cephalic aorta (the small 
abdominal aorta not 
drawn). 

a.b.v, Branchial vessel. 
e.v.b, Efferent branchial vessel. 


occupies the whole of the postero-dorsal surface and a ])art of the 
antero-donsal (see fig. 10. x), investing the genital and other viscera 
which lie below it, and having the ventricle of the heart suspended 
in it. Certain membranes forming incomplete septa, and a curious 
muscular band—the pallio-cardiac band—traverse the sac. The 
four branchial afferent veins, which in traversing the walls of the four 
renal sacs give off. as it were, glandular diverticula into those sacs, 
also give off at the same points four much larger glandular masses, 
which hang freely into the viscero-pericardial chamber (fig. ii, r.e). 
In Nautilus the viscero-pericardial .sac opens to the exterior 
directly by a pair of apertures, one placed clo.se to the riglit and one 
close to the left posterior renal aperture (fig. 5. visc.per). This direct 
opening of the pericardial sac to the exterior*is an exception to what 
occurs in all other Mollusca. In all other Molluscs the pericardial 
sac opens into the renal organs, and through them or the one renal 
organ to the exterior. In Nautilus there is no opening from the 
viscero-pericardial sac into the renal sacs. Therefore tlic external 
pore of the viscero-pericardial sac may possibly be regarded as a shift¬ 
ing of the reno-pericardial orifice from the actual wall of the renal 
sac to a position alongside of its orifice. Parallel cases of such shifting 
are seen in the varying position of the orifice of the ink-bag in 
Dibranchiata, and in tlic orifice of the genital ducts of Mollusca, which 
in some few cases (e.g. Spondylus) open into the renal organs, whilst 
in other cases they open close by the side of the renal organs on the 
surface of the body. The viscero-pericardial sac of the Dibr^c^ 
is very large also, and extends into the dorsal r^on. It varies in 
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8hape->-that is to 8ay» in the extensions of its area right and ieft 
between the various viscera— in dillerent Rcnera, .but in the Deca¬ 
pods is largest. In an extension of this chamber is placed the ovary 
of Sepia, whilst the ventricle of the heart and the branchial hearts 
and their appendages also lie in it. It is probable that water is 
drawn into this chamber through the renal sacvs. since sand and other 
foreign matters are found in it. In all it opens into the pair of renal 
sacs by an orifice on the wall of each, not far from the extern il 
orifice (fig. 29, y, y*). There does not seem any room ior doubting that 
each orifice corros^nds to the rcno-pericardial orifice which wu have 
seen in the Gastropoda, and shall find again in the Damcllibranchia. 

The circulatory organs, blood-vessels and blood of h^utilus do 
not differ greatly from those of Gastropoda. The ventricle of the 
heart is a four-comcred body, receiving a dilated brancliial efferent 
ve.ss<.‘l (auricle) at each corner (fig. 11). It giv'es off a cephalic aorta 
anteriorly, and a smaller abdominal aorta posteriorly. Tlie diagram, 
fig. 12, serves to show how tliis simple form of heart is related to the 
dorsal vessel of a worm or of an Arthropod, and how by a simple 
ffexure of the ventricle (D) and a subseouent suppression of one 
auricle, following on the suppression of one brancliia, one may obtain 
the form of heart characteristic of the anisopleurous Gastropoda 
(excepting the Aspidobrandna). 1 ‘he flexed condition of the heart 
is seen in Oitopus, and is to some extent approached by Nautilus:, 
the median vessels not presenting that perfect parallelism whicli is 
shown in the figure (B). The most remarkable feature presented 
by the heart of Nautilus is the nossession of four instead of two 
auricles, a feature wIucIj is simply related ro the metamerism of 
the branchiae. 13 y the left side of the heart of Nautilus, attached 



The renal sacs and renal glandular tissue closely connected 
with the branchial advehent vessels in Nautilus and in the other 
Cephalopoda. The arrangement is such as to render the typical 
relations and form of a renal tube difficult to trace. In accordance 
with the metamerism of Nautilus already noticed, there are two 
pairs of renal organs. Kach assumes the form of a sac opening by a 
pore to the exterior. As is usual in renal tubes a glandular and a 
uon-glandular portion are distinguished in each .sac ; these portion.s, 
however, are not succe.ssive parts of a tube, as happens in other cases, 
but they are localized areac of the wall of the sac. The glandular 
renal tissue is, in fact, confined to a tract extending along that 
of the sac’s wall which immediately invests the great branchial 
afferent vein. The vein in this region gives off directly from its wall 
a complete herbage of little venules, which branch and ana.stomose 
with one another, and arc clothed by the glandular epithelium of the 
renal sac. The secretion is accumulated in the .sac and passed by its 
aperture to the exterior. Probably the nitrogenous excretory pro¬ 
duct is very rapidly discharged ; in Nautilus a pink-coloured powder 
is found accumulated in the renal sacs, consisting of calcium phos¬ 
phate. The presence of this phospliatic calculus by no means proves 
timt such was the. sole excretion of the renal glandular tissue. In 
Nautilus a glandular growth like that rising from the wall of the 
branchial vessel into its corresponding renal sac. but larger in size, 
depends from each branchial afferent vessel into the vusccro-peri- 
cardial sac and forms the pericardial gland—^iirobably identical with 
the “ appendage *' of the branchial hearts of Dibranchs. 

The chief difference, other than that of number, between the renal 
organs of the Dibranclis and lho.se of Nautilus, is the absence of the 
accessory growtlis depending into the visccro-pericardial space just 
mentioned, and, of more importance, tlie prestmee in the former of 
a j>ore leading from the renal sac into the viscero-pericardial sac 
(y, v' in fig. 2g). The external orifices of the renal organs are also 
more prominent in Dibranchs than in Nautilus, being raised on 
papillae {np in fig. 29 ; r in fig. 25). In Srpia the two renal sacs give* 
off each a diverticulum dorsal wards, which unites with its fellow and 
forms a great median renal chamber, lying between the ventral 
jjortions of the renal organs and the visccro-pericardial chamber, 
in Loliffo the fusion of the two renal organs to form one sac is still 
more obvious, since the ventral j>ortions arc united. In Octopus the 
renal sacs are quite separate. 


Fig. 12. —Diagram to show the relations of the heart in the 
Mollusca. (From Gegcnbaiir.) 

.'I, Part of the dorsal vascular E. Of a Gastropod, 
trunk and transverse trunks 
of a worm. {Nautilus, 

li, V<'ntricle and auncles of 
C, Ol a Lamclhbranch, of Chiton, 
or of Loligo. 

J), Of Octopus. 


Auricle. 

V , Ventricle. 

ac. Arteria—cephalica=(aorta). 
ai, Arteria abdominalis. The 
arrows show the direction 
of the blood-current. 


to It by a membrane, and hanging loosely in the visccro-pencardial 
cliarab'er, is the pyriform sac of Owen. This has been showm to be 
the rudimentary left oviduct or sperm-duct, as the case may be 
(E. R. Lankestcr and A. G. Bourne), the functional right ovi-sac and 
its duct being attached by a membrane to the opposite side of the 

The cephalic and 'abdominal aortac of Nautilus appear, ^ter 
running to the anterior and posterior extremes of tlie animal re¬ 
spectively, to open into sinus-like spaces surrounding the viscera 
muscular masses. &c. These spaces arc not large, but confined and 
shallow. Capillaries are stated to occur in the integument. In tlie 
Dibranchs the arterial system is very much more complete j it 
appi-ars in some cases to end in irregular lacunae or sinuses, m other 
cases in true capillaries which lead on into veins. An investi^tion 
of these capillaries in the light of modem histological knowledge is 
m uch needed. From the sinuses and capillaries the veins tiwc ongin, 
collecting into a large median trunk (the vena cava), which th® 
Dibranchs as well as in Nautilus ha.s a ventral (jiOTtero-vontral) 
iwsition. and runs parallel to the long axis of the animal. ixxN^Ulus 
this vena cava gives off at the level of the gills four branchial affiant 
veins (fig. ii, v.c.), which pass into the four gills without dilating. 
In the Dibranchs at a similar position the vena cava givw off a right 
and a left branchial afferent vein, each of which, traveling the wall 
of the corresponding renal sac and receiving additional factors, 
dilates at the base of the corresponding branchial plume, forming 
there a puteating sac—the branchiiU heart. Attached to <ja^ 
branchial ^eart is a curious glandular body, which may j^ibly be 
related to the larger masses (fig. 11. r.e) which depend into the 
viacero - i>cricardial cavity from the braiwhml afferent vems of 
Nautilus. From the dilated branchial heart the branchial afferent 
vessel proceeds, running up the adpalli^ f^e of the gill-^ume. 
From 4 oh gill-plumc the blood paases by «« branchial efferent 
vessels to the heart, the two auricles being formed by the dilatation 

"“hrbl^'Sntains the usual amm-boid corpuscles, and » dlffu^d 
colouring mattcr-the hacmocyanm 

been found also in the blood of Hslsx. and in that of the ArtUrop^s 
Homarus and Limulus. It is colourless in the oxidized, b ue in the 
deoxidized state, and contains copper as a chemical constituent. 


Guuads and Genital Duets. —In Nautilus it has lieen shown by 
E. Kay I,ankcster and A. G. Bourne that the genital duels of both 
sexes are paired right and left, the left duct being rudimentary and 
forming the ‘‘ pyriform appendage." described by Sir R. Owen as 
adhering by membranous attachment to tlic ventricle of the heart, 
and .shown by W. Keferstein to communicate by a pore with the 
exterior, "rtie ovary (female gonad) or the testis (male gonad) lies 
in Nautilus, as in the Dibranchs, in a distinct cavity walled off from 
the other viscera, near the ccntro-dorsal region. This chamber Ls 
formed by the coelomic or peritoneal wall; the space enclosed is 
originally part of the coelom, and in .Sepia and Loligo is, in the adult, 
part of the viscero-pericardial chamber. In Octopus it is this genital 
cliamber which communicates by a right and a left canal with the 
renal sac. and is the only representative of pericardium. The ovary 
or testis is itself a growth from the inner wall o£ this chamber, which 
it only partly fills. In Nautilus the right genital duct, which is 
functional, is a simple continuation to the jiore on the postero-dorsal 
surface of the membranous walls of the capsule in which lies the ovary 
or the testis, as the case may be. The gonad itself appears to repre¬ 
sent a single median or bilateral organ. 

The ovary forms a large projection into the genital coelom, and 
the coelomic epithelium is deepl)r invaginated into the mass of the 
gonad, so as to constitute an ovarian cavitji communicating with tlie 
coelom by a narrow aperture. The ova originate in the epithelium, 
migrate below it and then, as they enlarge, project into the ovarian 
cavity, pushing the epithelium before them. Each ovum is sur¬ 
rounded by a follicular epithelium which is nourished by numerous 
blood-vessels, and which penetrates into the surface of the ovum 
in numerous folds. When mature, the ovum is contained in a mem¬ 
brane or chorion with a micropyle, and escapes by dehiscence of the 
follicle into the genital coelom and duct. In its passage to the ex¬ 
terior the ovum passes a glandular structure on the wall of the 
genital capsule, which probably secretes the gelatinous substance 
enclosing the eggs. In addition to this internal gland there are 
other accessory glands, which are not related to the genital duct 
or sac but are differentiations of the wall of the pallial cavity, and 
occur on the inner wall of the pallium in Nautilus, on the somatic 
wall in Dibranchiata. In Nautilus they form a continuous mass. 
These produce the external envelopes of the eggs. 

In the male the testis is a specialized portion of the wall of the 
genital coelom, and has a structure comparable to that of the ovary. 
The spermatozoa pass through an orifice from the cavity of the testis 
to the goaital capsule, and thence to the spermiduct. The spermi- 
duct is provided with a glandular pouch, and opens into a terminal 
reservoir known as Needham's sac or the spermatophore sac. The 
function of this pouch is to form the spermatophore. which is an 
elastic tube formed of structureless secretion .and invaginated into 
itself. The deeper part contains the spermatozoa, the external part 
is called the connective, and is usually much contracted and spirally 
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coiled. When the Rpcrmatophorc is expelled into the water the 
connective is extended and evaginated, and the sac containing the 
Hperms burstB. In Nautilnx the spermatophore when uncoiled is a 
little over 30 mm. in lengtlh These spermatophorrs are Romowhat 
similar to those formed in certain pulmotiato Ciastropods. 

The are laid shortly after copulation. In Nautilux they are 
laid separately, each being about 4 cm. long and contained in two 
thick Riiclls. the outer of which is partly open. 

Nervous Svxtem. - Nautitux. like the other Cephalopoda, exhibits 
a great concentration of the typical MolhiKcan ganglia, as sha\^’n 
in tig. 13. The ganglia take on a band-like iorm, and nre but little 
dittercntiatecl Irom their conunissures and 
connective'^—an archaic condition remind¬ 
ing us of C hiton. The special optic out¬ 
growth of the cerebral ganglion, the optical 
ganglion (tig. 13, < 0 * is characteristic. The 
cerebral ganglion-pair (a) lying above the 
oesophagu.s is connerted with two sub- 
oesopbageal ganglion-pairs, of hand-like 
form, 'riie anterior of these is the pedal 
h. h, atnl supplies the circitmoral lobes ami 
tentacles, and the funnel, a fact which 
proves the pedal origin of these organs. 
The hinder band is the visceral and 
pleural pair fusi d; from Us pleural por¬ 
tion jierves pass to th<? mantle, from its 
visceral portion nerves to the branchiae 
anfl genital ganglion (tig. t^. d), and in 
imniediute connexion with the latter i.s a, 
nerve to the osphradium or olfactory 
papilla. \ laldal commissure arises by a 
double root from the cerebral ganglia and 
gives oil a stomatogastric commi.ssure, 
which pas.se.s under the pharynx immedi¬ 
ately behind the radiila and bears a buccal 
ganglion on either sides. 

Special Sense’•Of i^anx, — Nautilus pos- 
.sesses a pair of osphradial papillae (fig. 4, 
olf) corrcs]>onfling in position and inner¬ 
vation to Spengel’s organ plactxl at the 
Isase of the eteni<Ua (liranchiae) in alt 
classes of .Molliisca. 1‘his enrgan has not 
been detected in other Cephalopoda. 
Naulilits possesses otlier olfactory organs 
in the region oi tlie head. Just below the 
eye is a small triangular process (not seen 
in our ligun!.s), having the structure of a 
shortemxl and highly-modified tentacle 
and sheath, fly A. Valenciennes, who is 
followt'd by W. Keferstein, this is regatded 
as an olfactory organ. The large nerve 
which run.s to this organ originates from 
the point of juncture of the pedal with 
1 he optic ganglion. The lamolliform organ 
u]»on the inner inferior tentacular lobe 
of NauUlm is possibly also olfactory m 
function. In Dibraucli.s behind the eye is 
a pit or open canal supplied hy a nerve 
corresponding in origin to the olfactory 
nerve of Nautilus above mentioned, f*os- 
sibly the sense of taste resides in certain 
proco-sses wnthin the mouth of Nautilus 
and other Cephalopoda. 

The otocysts of Nautilus were discovered 
by J. D. ^lacdonald. Each lies at the 
side of tlie head, ventral to the eye, rest¬ 
ing on the capito-pedal cartilage, and 
supported by the large auditory nerve 
which ajmarcntly arises from the pedal 
ganglion but originates in the cerebraJ. 
It has the form of a small sac, i to 2 mm. in diameter, an<t contains 
whetHtone-sha}>ed crystal.^, such as are known to form the otoliths 
of other Molluscu. 

The eye of Nautilus is among the moat interesting structures of 
that remarkabk^ animal. No other animal which ha.s the same hulk 
and general elaboration of organization has so simple an eye as that 
of Nautilus, When looked at from the surface no metallic lustre, no 
transparent coverings,, arc presented l>y it. It is simply a slightly 
protecting hcmi.spherical box like a kettle-drum, half an inch in 
diameter, its surface looking like that of the surrounding integument, 
whilst in the middle of the drum-membrane is a minute hole (tig. 3. u). 
Sir R. Owen very natiirully thought that some membrane had covered 
thi-s hole in life, ami had been ruptured in the specimen studied by 
him. It, however, appears from the resoajche.s of V. Hensen that 
the hole is a normal aperture leading into the globe of the eye, which 
is accordingly filled hy siea*water during life. 1‘hcre is no dioptric 
appara/tus tn Nmdilus, and in place of refracting lens and cornea wo 
have actually here an arrangement for forming an image on the 
principle of “ the pin-hole camera." There is no other eye known 
m the whole ommal kingdom whicli is so constructed. The wall 



pTC. T V—Nervous 
system of Saulilus pum- 
ptlms (Jiom Gegenbaur, 
after Owi-n). 

/, t, Ganglioii-lilce en¬ 
large nicnts on 
nerves passing from 
the pedal ganglion 
to the inner .series 
of tentacles. 

Nerves to the ten¬ 
tacles of the outer 
or annular lf>lie. 
h. Pedal gangJioTi-pair. 
a. Cerebral ganglion- 
pjiir. 

c, Ideiiro-visceral gang¬ 

lionic band (tuned 
pleural and visceral 
ganglion-pairs). 

d. Genital ganglion 

placed on (hecourse 
of the large visceral 
nerve, just beloie 
it give's oil its bran¬ 
chial and its osphra- 
diat branches, 
m, Nerves from the 
pleural ganglion to 
the mantle-bkirt. 


of the eye-globe is tough, and the Cavity is lined si^ely by the baked 
retina, which is bathed by sea-water oh one surface and ri*ceives 
the filircs of the optic nerve on the other (fH.'e fig. 14, A). As in othet 
Cephalopods {e.g. fig. 33. Hi, He, p), the retina constists of two layers 
of cells, separated by a layer of dark pigmctit. The most interesting 
consideration connected with this eye of Nautilus is found when the 
further facts are noted—(?) that the elaborate lens-bearing eyes of 
Dibratichiata pass through a stage of development in which they have 
the same structure as the eye of Nam/iYms— namely, are open sacs 
(fig. 34); and (2) that amongst other Mollusca examples of cephalic 
eyes can lie found which in the acliilt condition are, like tlie eye of 
Nautilus and the developing eye of Dibranchs, simple pits of the in¬ 
tegument, the cells of which are surrounded by pigment and con¬ 
nected with the filamentvS of an Optic nerve. Such is the structure 
of the eye of the limpet {Patella), and in such a simple eye we obtain 
the clearest demonstration of the fact that the relina of the Molluscan 
cephalic eye. like that of the Arthropod cephalic eye and unlike tliat 
of the vertebrate inyelonic eye, is ess(*n(ially a modified area of the 
general cpiderm, and that the sensitiveness of its cells to tlie actiort 
of liglit and their relation to nerve-filaments is only a specialization 
and intensifying of a property common to the whole epid< rni of the 
surface of the lx>dy. What, however, strikes us as especially romark- 
uble is that the simple form of a i>it, which in Patella sei*ves to 
accumulate a secretion which acts as a refractive body, slioiild in 
NnuHlus l>e glorified and raised to the dignity of an efficient ojitical 
aplKifatus. In all oth|,'r Mollusca, starling as we may suppose from 
Ihe follicular or pit like condition, the eye has proceeded to acquire 
lUe form of n ilosed sac, the* ca\ity of the closed vesicle being then 



J'lo. 14.—Diagrams of Seel ions of the. Eyes ol Mollusca. 


A, Nautilus (and Patella). 

I>. GastropCKl {Lituav or Heh'.x). 
C, Dibranchiate Cephalopod 
(Oigopsid). 

Pal, Eyelid (outermost fold). 

Co, Cornea (second fohl). 
fr. Iris (third fold). 

Jnf •*, Different parts of the 
integument. 

/, Pec*p portion of the lens. 


Outer portion of the lens. 
Cx.ep, Ciliary body. 

P, Ketma. 

N. op, Optic nerve. 

O , op, Optic ganglion. 

X , InniT layer of the retina. 

N.S., Nervous stratum of the 
retina. (From Balfour, after 
Grenacher.) 


filled partially or completely by a refractive iKxly (len.s) .secreted by 
its walls (fig. 14. B). This is the condition attainecl in most Gastro¬ 
poda. It presents a striking contrast to the simple Arthropod eye, 
where, in consequence of the existence of a dense exterior cuticle, the 
eye does not form a vesicle, and the h'ns is always part of that cuticle. 

The development of Nautilus is still entirely unknown. Dr Arthur 
Willey, during his sojourn in the East Indies, made special efforts 
to obtain fertilized eggs, both by offering rewards to the native 
fishermen and c^illectors and by keeping the living adults in cap* 
tivlty, but without success. 


Phylogeny and Classification .—As Nautilus is the only living genus 
of tlie Totrabranchiata. our knowledge of all the rest is based troon 
the study of their fossil shells, A vast numljcr of spccio.s of snell 
.similar in structure to that of Nautilus are known, chiefly from 
Primary and Secx)ndary formations. These arc divided into two 
sub-orders by differences in the form and structure of the initial 
chamber. In the Nautilotdea this chamber has the form of an obtuse 
cone, on the apex of which is a sliGUkc mark or cicatrix, elongated 
dorso-ventrally and placed opposite to the blind end of the siphunclc, 
wliich in<lent3 the front wall ot the initial chamber but does not enter 
its cavity. In the Ammonoidea. on the other liand, the initial 
chamlier is inflated, and is spheroidal, oval or pyriform in shape, 
with BO cicatrix, and separated from the first air-chamber by a 
constriction. The siphunclc also commences with a dilatation 
which deeply indents the front wall of the initial chantber, called 
the protGconcii, but does not penetrate into its cavity. Munier- 
Clialmas 1 ms shown that the cavity of the protoconch is traversed 
by a tubular organ, tlie " prosiphon," which does not communicate 
with the true siphunclc, the place of which it is supp(^d to take in 
the early life of the animal. It is generally held, as suggested by 
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Alpheus Hyatt, that the initial chamber of the NantUpidoa corre» 
sponds not to the protoconch of ttift Ammonoids, but to tlio second 
chain'iH^r of tin* latlor, and that there existed in the young Nautiloids 
a true initial clmmher. a protoconch which was either uncalcified or 
deciduous. The shell of the living nautilus does not decide this 
question, as its early stages are unknown, and there is a little vacuity 
in the centre of the spirally coiled slicll which may have been origin- 
ally occuyued by the true proloconcli. 

The se])la in the Nautilonlea are generallv concave towards the 
aperture of the shell, their curvat me llieietdre directed backwards 
(hg. 1); in the Animonoidea, on the other hand, the convexity is 
usually towuHls the aperture, the curvatun? therefore dircctetl 
forwards. The lines along whir li tlie edges of tlie septa are united 
to the shell are known as “ sutures,” and these in the Nautiloidea 
are simply curved Or sliglitly lobed, whereas in the Animonoidea 
they are lolderl in vanciiis degreis of comjilexity; the projections 
of the sutun- towarcK the nionth ol the shell arc called saddle.s, those 
in the opposite tliietlion lobe.s. The .sijihuncle in the Nautilus 
])ieices (he centres ol the septa, and in lo^-sil Nautiluids it is usually 
central r>r suli-cential. In a fi w cas*s it is marginal, ami in that 
ease may be exterii.il, i.c. \ enlial. or internal, i.r. dorsal. In Ammo- 
muds the siphuiKle is always inargmal. and usually external. Its 
vails in the hving Nautilus are stiengtheiied by tlie deposit of (.al- 
can*ous granules, and m some fossil forms the wall is completely 
c.deified. But (Ins )>rop<‘r calcified wall is quite distinct from cal- 
cateous tulnN surrounding the siphuncle, which are develojied from 
(In* sejita. In the jieaily nautilus each septum is prolonged back¬ 
wards at the point wheie it is pierced bj’ the siphuncle, lornimg 
a shellv tube somewhat like the neck of a bottle. In many fossil 
forms these septal necks are continued fiom the septum from winch 
they arisf to the next, so 1 hat the siphuiiele is entlosed in a «oniplete 
second it v calcaieou-. 1 iil)e. In tin* majority of Nautilouls (lie septal 
lU'Cks an* (hrecteil Inickw.irds, ami tliey are said to he ri'trosiphonale. 
In the maitu'ilv ol (he Ammonoids the si'ptal necks are continued 
forwaids from the* septa to which they belong, and such forms are 
li'inied yuosipliofi.ilc. 

■] he lefrabraiichiata wrre mo.st abundant in the Palaeozoic and 
Mesozoir jieiiods. I'lu* Nautiloidea are the most ancient, ajipeanng 
Jiisl in the Upper C ambrian, the genera In ing most numi ious in the 
P.d.ieozoic jienod, and comparatively few’ sutvivmg into the Second- 
ai\. On the Ollier hand, the Auiiiionoidea arc scarce in J'aldwzoa 
loinuitions, being rcpresi-nled in deposits eailier than the Carbone 
felons only by comjiarutuely simple types, such as Clvnicuia anil 
Jii the Secondary period Ammonoids w'eie very abundant, 
both in genera and sp' ciesaml in individuals,and with fewloralc.xcep 
iKins none are known to lui\'e siir\’ned e\’en to the conunencemenf 
01 lh«‘ 'rerliary. In the widest sense tlie genus Nautilus has existed 
since the Ordovician (Silurian) period, but the oldest types are nol 
pro]u*rlv to be plac<-<l in the same genus as the e.xisting form. Even 
^vllll tins qiialihcatioii the genu.s i.s very ancient, shells very similar 
to those of the living Nuutilu'i being found in the Upper Cretaceous. 

It has been mamtaineil l»y some zoologists that the Ammonoidoa 
were l)il»r.uu.hiate, though it would nol lollow from this that the 
shell w.is, therefore, intcTual. They are. however, g<*ner.illy classe<l 
with the Tetrabraiichiata. and tin* absence of all evkhmcc of the 
lO.sse.sMon of an iak-sac is m fas'our ol tins view'. There can be 
it lie doubt that they gave rise to tlie Dibranchiata. 

About 25011 fossil species are included in the Nauliloidea, but only 
a h‘W species of the genus Nautilus survivtx Some of the fossil forms 
aie very large, lli«' shell reaching a length of 2 metres, or 6 ft. o in. 
Of the Animonoidea more than 5000 species have been described, 
and some of the coiled lonns are 70 cm., or nearly 2 ft. (> 111. in 
diameter. 

•Associated with various forms of Ammonoids there have been 
Rnnid peculiar horny or calcified plates, sometimes contained within 
tile body-chamber of the shell, sometimes w'holly detached. The 
most typical form ol these structures has been named aptychus. 
It consists of two bilaterally symmetrical halves, of somewhat semi- 
eirtular shajii*, and attacheil to one another by their straight inner 
maigins, liki- a pair of doors. In some ca.ses the aptychus is thin and 
horny, but more often it is (luck and calcified, in which case the 
prineijial layer has a peculiar cellular structure. The surlace may 
be iiDiooth or sculptured, and one side is usually marked by con¬ 
centric lines o£ growth. Another tyj»e is similar, except that the 
two halves are united in the middle line ; bodies of this character are 
calk'd svnaptyckus \ they occur in the body-chamber of species of 
Scaphiles. Anotlwr form called anaptyi^hus couiiibis of a thin horny 
undivided plate which is concemtrically striated. This is associated 
with species of Ammonites and Gontaittes, 

Many theories have been proposed in explanation of these struc> 
tures. Accordmg to Sir Richard Owen, the aptychus is an oper¬ 
culum developed in a part of the body corre^onding to the hood 
of Nautilus. K. Itay Lankester suggested that the double plate was 
l>ome on the surface of thp nidumental gland, wdth the form and 
sculpturing of which in Nautilus it closely agrees. On this view tlie 
aptychus would ocpur only in females. The most recent view is that 
these structures could not have been oi>ercuia becansepf their constant 
position inside the body-chamber, and that they were not external 
secretions at all. but a calcified internal cartilage situated at the 
base of the funnel. 


Classification of Cephalopoda an which the 

mantle u entirely encloaed by a multilocuUr siphunculated shell, 
which may or may not be coiled. Only the last compartment pf the 
sliell occupied by the liody of the animal. Numeruua pedal tentacles 
around the mouth, which are retractile within slieaths. Halves of 
the funnel not united. Two pairs of cientdia, and two jiairs of 
renal tubes without reno-pericardial apertures. Pericardium opens 
directly to extenor. Ceidialic cartilage wholly ventral. Optic 
vesicles with apertures, without crystallme lens. 

Sub-order i. NauHloidea. —Initial chamlier not infiated^ with 
dorso-vent ral cicatrix at extremity. 

I'ani. I. Orthoceratidae. Shell straight or slightly curved, with a 
simjik* aperture, large Iciimual cliambir and cylindrical 
siplumcle. Orthoccuis, Silurian to Trias, liulloceras, Silurian. 

Fam. 2. Acdnoccratidae. Shell straight or slightly curved, witli 
wide siphuncle coutracted at level of septa. Actiiunoias, 
Silurian to Carboniferous. iHsrosorus, Silurian. Huronia, 
Silurian, Loxoceras, Silurian to ('.avboniferous, 

Pam. 3. hndoceratidae. Shell straight, with wide marginal 

.M])huncle. neck'n pioduced into tubes fitting into one another. 
ILuihneras. Silurian. 

Fam. 4. OoniphiHcratidae. Shell globular, straight or arcuate, 
aperture contracted. Gimiphoceyas, Silurian. }*kragmiueius, 
Silurian. 

Pain. 5. AsuKcratidae. Shell straight. ampuUUorm. summit 
truncate, ti'imina) chamber extending nearly whole length of 
shell ventrally. Ascoicias, Silurian, ulossoceras, Silurian. 

I'am. 6. Poterioreratidae. Shell straight or curved, fusiform, 
atsrlurc simple, siphuncle contracted at septa. Poterioicuis, 
Silurian to Caiboniterous. Sircptoceras, Silurian. 

Inim. 7. Cyrtoceraiidac. Shell slightly curv^, aperture siinjik-, 
siphundr wide, septa approximated. Cyrtocems, Devonian. 

Ihm. 8. Lituitidae. Shell coiled in one plane with (he tenmnal 
]>jri uncoiled, aperture coutracted. Lituitcs, Silurian. Ophidt,- 
icuis. Silurian, 

l'\im. u. Trochoceratidac. Shell heUcoidally coiled, dextral or 
sinlstial, the last whorl generally uncoiled. Trochoceias, 

1 )evoiuan. A delphoceras, Devonian. 

Fam. ic), Natililulae. Shell coiled in one plane, aperture wide 
and simple, siphuncle central. Nautilus, recent. Trocholiti's, 
Silurian. Gyvoceras, Silurian to Carboniferous. Hcrcocetas, 
Silurian. Vtcnoccras, Devouian. Discites, Carboniferous. 

Pam. 11, haitritida^. Shell straight, conical, siphuncle narrow 
and marginal, necks long, infundibuliform, sutures imdulating. 
liaitritps, Silurian and Livonian. 

Sub-order 2. Ammonitoidea. — Initial chamber spheroidal; 
.siphuncle narrow and simple; septa convex towards aperture; 
sill nil's com])k'X. 

hihe 1. Nehosiphonata. —Siphunculor necks projecting beliind 
till' se])ta as in Nautiloidca. Sutun$s form simple undulations. 
Occur exclusively in l^alacozoic strata from Devonian ujiwards. 

Pam. 1. Gouiatitidae. Shell nautiloid, with simple sutures ami 
ventral .siphuncle. Goniaiites, Devonian and Carboniferous. 
Aiianestes, Devonian. 

Pam. 2. Clymeniidae. Shell nautiloid, with simple sutures, 
siphuncle dorsal, that is. intemaL Clymeuia, Upper Devonian. 

7 'iibe 2. Pfosipkonata. —Siphuncular necks prujectiog in front 
of the ,se])ia. Sutures form deeply indented lobe.s and sidles. 

Fam. I. Arcestidae. Globular and smooth or nearly smooth, 
with reduced umbilicus, terminal chamber very deej), an 
aptychus present. ]*opanoceras, Permian. Cydolohtts, Permian, 
Arce-ites. Triass Lobites, Trias, 

Fam. 2. Tropitidae. Shells globular, but having radiating and 
tubcrculated costae. Thalassoceras, Permian. Tropites, Trias. 
Sihirites, 1 ‘rias. 

Fam. 3. Ceratitidae. Shells coiled, with a large umbilicus, ter¬ 
minal cliamber short, sutures with simple saddles. Trachycevas 
Upper Trias. Ceratites, Trias. Dinartles, Trias. 

Some genera with Ixelicoidal shells are related to these coiled 
forms, viz. Cochloceras, Trias ; also some straight forms, e.g. lihal- 
doceras, Tria.s. 

Fam. 4. PinacQceraiidae. Shell compressed, smooth, terminal 
chamber short, sutures very complicated, convex. Pinacoceras, 
Trias. 

Fam. 5. PhylloceraHdae. Shell coiled, the whorls overlapping 
each other, sutures formed of numerous lobes and saddles. 
Phylloceras, Jurassic. 

Fam. 6. Lytoceratidae. Shell discoid, whorls loosely united or 
uncoiled, sutures deeply indented, but with only three saddles 
and lobes. Lytoceras, j urassic and Cretaceous. Macfoscaphites, 
Cretaceous. Hamites, Cretaceous. Ptychoceras, Cretaceous. 
Turrilites, Cretaceous. BuvulUes, Cretaceous. 

Fam. 7. Ammonsiidac- Shell coiled, with narrow whorls which 
do not embrace one another, aperture simple, a homy anap- 
tyebus present. Ammonites, Jurassic. Arietites, jura^c. 
A^goceras, Lias. 

Fam. 8. Harpoceratidae* Shell discoid and fattened, with a 
ca/inated border, aperture provided with latersd projections. 
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a calc^cous aptychus, fonned of two pieces. Uarpoceras, 
Jurassic. Oppelia, Jurassic. Lissoceras, Jurassic and Cre¬ 
taceous. 

J'am. tj. Amaltheidae. Shell flattened, with a prominent cahna 
continued anteriorly into a rostrum. Amalthcus, Ijas. C«i(/iV.- 
ctras, Jurassic. Srhlnenbachin, Cretaceous. 

Fam. lo. SlephaHiiieriitidae. Shell not carinaled. but with radiat¬ 
ing costae, which are often bifurcated, aperture olteii with 
lateral projictions which contract it. aiityclnis lormed of two 
pic-ces, Slephavocerus, Morphoa:ras, Pnisphincics, Pellmrras, 
Jurassic. Hopliles, Cretacoous. Aranthineras, Crotacoouf^, 
Cosmocetas, Jurassic. Various more or less uncoiled forms are 
related to this family, viz, Scaphites, C mnetas, Cretaceous. 


Order 2. DtHRANCliiATA ( = Ht.losiiphona, Acetabulifcra) 
Characters .—Ceplialopods in wliich the inflected niurgins ol 
the epipodia are fused .so us to lorm a complete tubular siphon 
(fig. 24, i). The circuinoral lobes of the forefoot carry .suckers 



Fir.. 15. -SVpirt (.//aiHu/is, T... half the natural size, as seen when 
dead, tlie long prehensile arms being withdrawn from the pouches 
at the side ol the head, in which they aie earned during life when 
not actually in use, a, Necli; b. lateral fin of the mantle-sac; 
i . the eight .shorter arms of liie tore-fool; d, the two long prehensile 
arms; c, the eyes. 

disposed upon them in rows, not tentacles (see figs. 15, 24). 
There is a single pair of typical rtenidia (fig. 25) acting as gills 
(hence Dibranchiata). and a single pair of renal organs, opening 
by apertures right and left of the median anus (fig. 25, r) and by 
similar internal pores into the pericardial chamber, which conse¬ 
quently does not open directly lo the surface as in Nautilus. 
The oviducts are sometimes paired right and left (Octopoda, 
Oigopsida), sometimes that of one side only is developed (Myop- 
sida).^ The sperm-duct is always .single except, according to 
W. Keferstein, in F.ledone uw.schata. 

A plate-like shell is dei eloped in a closed sac formed by the 
mantle (figs. 20, 2 1), except in the Octopoda, which have none, 
and in .Sptruta (fig. 17, I)) and the extinct Belemnitidac, &c,, 
which have a small chambered shell rc.sembling that of Nautilus 
with or without the addition of plate-like and cylindrical acces¬ 
sory developments (fig. 17, A, C, fig. 19). 

The pair of cephalic eyes are highly-developed vesicles with a 



Ftn, 16.—Decapodous Ceph.ilopods; one-fourth the natural 
sizf linear. 


\, Cheiroteuihis Vetaiiyi, d'Orb. (from the Mediterranean). 

K. 1 hysanoteuthis ilinmbus, Trosclid (from Messina). 

(., Laligopsh (yttura, Fer, and d’Orli. (from the .Mlantic Ocean). 


tiized. One or two pairs of large salivaiy glands with long ducts are 
present. An ink-sac formed as a diverticulum of the rectum and 
opening near the anus is prc.sont in all Dibranchiata (fig. 25, t), 
and has been detected 
even in the fossil Bclcni- 
nitidae. liranchial 
hearts arc developed on 
the two branchial affer¬ 
ent blood - ves.scls (fig. 

28, vc', vi). 

In the Dibranchiata 
the shell shows various 
stages of degeneration, 
culminating in its com¬ 
plete disappearance in 
Octopus. As in other 
Mollusca, there is a tend¬ 
ency in Cephalopods for 
the mantle to extcn<I 
over the outside of the 
shell from its edges, and 
when these secondary 
mantle-folrls entirely 
cover the shell and meet 
or fuse together the shell 
i.s surrounded by the 
mantle both externally 
and internally, and is 
said to be internal, 
though it remains always 
a cuticular structure ex¬ 
ternal to Ae epidermis, 
by a reduction of the 




Fig. 17.- 


Intemal Shells of Cephalopoda. 

(from 


A, Cmwtcuthis dupiniana, d’Orb. 

the Neocomian of France). 

B, Shell Sepia orhigniana. Fer, (Medi¬ 

terranean). 

C, Shell of Spirtiiirostra lieitardii, d'Orb. 

(from the Miocene of Turin). The 
specimen is cut so as to show in 
section the chambered shell and the 
laminated "guard" deposited upon 
its surface. 

Shell of Spirula laevis, Gray (New 
Zealand). 


1 ). 


This process is generally accompanied 
size of the shell in comparison with 
that of the body, so that the relations of the two arc gradu¬ 
ally reversed, the body outgrows its house and instead of the 
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mantle being enclosed by the shell, the shell is enclosed by 
the mantle. The earliest stage of this process is shown in 

the recent Spirula, 
though it is perhaps 
not impossible that in 
some of the later fossil 
Ammonoids the shell 
was becoming more 
and more internal. 
The shell of Spirilla 
(fig. i8) is coiled 
.somewhat like that of 
Nautilus, hut the coils 
are not in contact, the 
direction of the coil is 
endogastric or ventral 
instead of exogastric, 
and the shell is very 
much smaller than the 
l)ody. Like that of 
Nautilus it is divided 
by septa and traversed 
by a siphuncle. The 
relation of the animal 
to the terminal 
chamber is as in Nau- 
tilus, but the body 
extends far beyond 
the aperture, and folds 





tfter CTuin, from T.ant(eKter*it Treathr en Zoology, 

J‘'n.. i 8 .— Spirilla. 


■\. i (or.Mil aspect. 
It. fentral aspect, 
rt. .\rnis. 
r, Kves. 
fi, I'liis. 

/m. Funnel. 


pa, Mantle, 

po. Posterior foss,-!., 

sh. Shell. 

te, Tentacular arms. 
Id, Terminal pallial 
disk. 


of the mantle grow up over the shell 
and cover it everywhere except part 
of the dorsal and ventral surfaces. 

The next modification in the en¬ 
closed shell is the addition to it 
of secondary deposits of calcareous 
matter, by the inner .surface of the 
shell-sac. Successive layers arc de¬ 
posited on the posterior part of the 
original shell, whether coiled or straight, 
and these layers form a conical ma.ss, 
which may attain great thickness. A 
somewhat coiled shell with such a 
deposit is seen in Spiruliroslra (fig. 
17, (') of the Miocene. In the next 
Stage of modifi<'ation secondary secre¬ 
tion forms a long and broad 
projection of the dorsal lip of 
the aperture; this is well 
developed in the belemnites 
(fig. iq). Thus in these modi¬ 
fied shells three parts are to 
be distinguished ; the original 
septate shell, which has been 
called the phragmaconc; the 
posterior conical deposit, cidled 
the rostrum or guard : and the 
anterior somewhat flat projec¬ 
tion, called the proiistracum. 

In the living Dibranchiata 
other than Spirula the phrag- 
macone and rostrum have be¬ 
come very rudimentary. The 
Fio. TO.— Diagram of shell of Srpm (fig. 20) con.sists 
Belenmite (after Phillips), almost entirely of the protis- 
r. Homy pen or "pro- tracum, the little ventral 
ostri^um " ; a, conical posteriorly representing 

cavity or alveolus, mV,* ^ j -u,__ 

which the chambered the phraptnaconc, and the poS“ 

" phragmaconc ” (p) is terior pointed projection, the 
contained; g, "guard," 
or "rostrum.” 



(fig. 21) and Sepiolidae. Lastly, in the Octopoda the shell is 
represented only by small chitinous rudiments to which the 
retractor mu.scles of the head and funnel are attached; these are 
piaired in Octopus, unpaired in other cases as in Cirrhoteuthis. 



Fig, 20. 


Fig. 21. 


Flo. 20.—The calcareous internal shell of Sepia offtiinatis, the so- 
talled cuttle-bone. «, I,ateral expansion; h, anterior cancellated 
region; c, laminated region, the laminae enclosing air. 

Flu. 21.—Tile homy internal shell or gladius or pen of JLoligo, 

The early appearance of the sac of the mantle in which 
the shell is enclosed has led to an erroneous identification 
of this sac with the primitive shell-sac or shell-gland of 
the Molluscan embryo. The first appearance of the shell- 
sac in Dibranchiata is shown in figs. 35, 36. Its forma¬ 
tion as an open upgrowth of the centro-dorsal area, and 
the fact that it appears and di.sappears without closing in 
Argovaula and Octopus, was demonstrated by E. Uay Lankester. 





___ Flo. 22.—The Argonaut in life. (After Lacaze-Duthiers.) Tr, Float; 

rostrum Tn'thp'(7j>o*M^n the anterior arms; Br.p. posterior arms; V, the expanded portion of them, 

rostmm. in tne utgopsiaa me ^ funneL 

shell IS represented by a pro- 

cstracum which is no longer calcified but forms a chitinous 


plume or gladius, and a similar rudiment occurs in Laliginidae 


In Argonauta (the paper nautilus) the female only possesses 
a shell, in which the body is contained; but this is not 
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homolugous with the true shell in other cases; it is a structure sui 
I’enms secreted by the expanded arms of the dorsal pair which 
are closely applied to it on cither side (%. 22). 

Head, i'oot. Mantle and Mantle-cavity, —It wf now compare the 
fore-foot of the Dihratv-hiala with that of Nauhlns, we liiul in the 
first place a more simple arrangemt'nl of its lotus, winch an* either 
four or five j)inrs ol taj>ennH processes 
(called “ arms "). arrauj’ed xu a senes 
around tin* luiccal cone, and a sul>- 
stitution of suckers for tentacles on 
the surface of these lobes 15 

and 24). The most dorsally ])lacetl 
])air ol arras, corresponding to the two 
Sides of the hood of KaiUUtts, aie in 
reality the most anterior, and are 
termed the first pair. In the Ortopoda 
thert' are four pairs of those arms 
(I'lh in lh<‘ Ih'capoda five jniirs, 
ol wijnh the fourth is greatly elon¬ 
gated (figs. jf,. 10). In Sepia. Scpiola 
and Uossia. e.u h of these long arms i.-* 
withdrawn into xi ])ouch beside tlie 
head, and is onlv ejected for the 
puiposi' of ]ireUensioii. In Lohiii^ tliry 
are completely retractile, very slightly 


V’ 


-i 



Fig. 23. —Head and circum- 
oral processes of the fore-foot 
olOnxihoteHihis (from Owen). 
a, Neck. h, Eye. 

i. The eight short arms. 
d. Long jircheusile arms, the 
ctavate extremities of 
which are provided with 
.suckers at e. and with a 
double row' of hooks be¬ 
yond at/. The temporary 
coujunclion of the arms 
by means of the suckers 
enables thorn to act in 
combination. 


thoe catenniata. Stccnslrup 
{Octoptfs catena, Ver.). 
showing the hectocotylized 
arm. (From Cegenbaur.) 
fb The first, second, 

third and fourth arms 
or processe.s of the fore¬ 
foot. 

h. The third arm of the 

right side hectocoty- 
lized. 

X, The apical sac of the 
hectocotylized arm. 
y. The filament which 
issues from the sac 
when development is 
complete. 

i. The siplion. 


so in the majority of the Oigopsida, and in Uhynchotaiithis they 
are united to form a beak-like appendage. A gnuhial reduction 
of the tentacular arms can be seen in the Decapoda, leading 
to their total absence in Octopoda; thus in Leachia. Chatmoieuthis 
and othiTS these arms are reduced to mure stumps. In some 
Cheiroteuthidac and Cranchitdae the ordinary or sessile arms, 
especially the dorsal pairs, arc reduced. In the Octopoda they 
are not imfrcqucntly connected by a web, and form an efficient 
swimming-bell, e.g. in Cirrhoteuthidae and Amphitretidae. The 
auckers are placed on the adoral surface of tlie arms, may be in 
one, two or four rows, and very numerous. In place of suckers in 
some genera, e.g. Varanya, we find on certain arms or parts of tlte 


arms homy hooks; in other cas<*s a hook rises from the centre of 
each sucker. The hooks on the long arms of Onvchvteuthis are drawn 
in fig. 23. In various sj)i.H;ieH of ChciroteiUhis the suckers on tlir 
tentacular arms are very lei’blc, but the ]>ottom of the cup is co\ eri d 
by a number of anastomosed epithelial likvmonls which nrv tisid as 
a fishing-nct. The fon*-loot. with its apparatus of sin kers an<l 
hooks, is in the Dibi'anchiata essentially a jtrehensile apparatus, 
tliough the wliolr seiirs ol arms in the Octopoda serve as swinmimg 
organs, and in many {c.g. the comm<m octopus or jioulp) the sucker- 
bearing surface is used as a crawling organ. 

In tlxr males of the Ihbruncliiata one of the arms is nion.‘ or le'-^s 



Fin. 23.“ view of the postero^veiitral surface of a male Septa, 
obtained by cutting longitudinally the firm mantle-skirt and drawing 
the divid<'d halves aiiarl. This figure is strictly comparable with 
fig. 4. (From (TCgenbiuir.) 


C*. The head. 

/, The mid-foot or siphon, 
which has been cut open 
so as to display flu‘ valve i. 

Rf The glandular llssiw of the 
left nophridium or reiial- 
sar, which has been cut 
0]»en (see lig. gii). 

J\ Py The lateral fitvs of the 
manth‘-sklrl. 

he, The single pair of branchiae 
(ctenidia). 

a, The anus — immediately 
below i)f is tlie opening ol 
tlie inlc-bag. 

c. Cartilaginous socket in the 
siphon to receive c', the 
cartilaginous knob of the 
manUe-skirt—the two con¬ 
stituting the " pallial hinge 


ap] >aratus ’ ’ charac teri>iu' 
ol Decapoda, not loiind in 
Octopoda. 

g. The azygos genital ])a]>i!la 
and aperture. 

U. Valve of the siphon (jx>ssiblv 
the rodimentary hind foot). 

«/, Muscular band connected 
with the fore-loot and 
mid-foot (siphon) and 
idi'iitical with the muscular 
mass A in fig. 3. 

r, Kenal papillae, carrying the 
afa-rtures of the nqdii Klia. 

v.hr. Branchial cficrent bloo<l- 
vessel. 

v.hr', Bulbous enlargements of 
tlie branchial blood-vessels 
(see figs. 28, 2y). 

i. Ink-bag. 


modified in connexion with the reproductive hmetion. and is called 
the “ hectocotylized arm. ” This name is denved from tin* condition 
assumed by the arm in those cases in whicti its modilicxition is 
carried out to the greatest extent. Tliese cases are those of the 
Octopods Argonauta atgo and Ocvthoe caiemtlaia (fig. 24). In the 
males of these the third arm (on the left side in Atgonania, on tlie 
right side in Ocylhoc) is found before the brooding season to be repre¬ 
sented by a globular sac of integument. This sac bursts, and from 
it issues an arm larger than its neighbours, having a small sac at 
its extremity in Ocytkoe (fig. 24, at), from which sidiscciuently a long 
filament issues. Before copulation tlie male charges this arm with 
the .spermatophores or j>ackets of spermatozoa removed from tp> 
generative orifice beneath the mantle-skirt, and during coitus the 
arm becomes detached and is left adhering It) the female by means 
of its suckers. A new arm is formed at the cicatrix before the next 
breeding season. The female, being.-much Larger than the male, 
swims away with the detached arm lodged beneath her mantle-skirt. 
There, in a way which is not undtenrtood, the-fertilization of the egga 
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is effected. Specimens of the female Ocythoe with the detached arm 
adherent were examined by Cuvier, who mistook the arm for a para¬ 
sitic worm and gave to it the name HecUwotylus. Accordingly, the 
correspondingly modified arms of oilier Cephalopoda arc said to be 
hectocotylized. J. J. S. Stocnstriip has determined the hectocoty- 
Uzed condition of one or other of the arms in a miinbcr of male 
Dilmmehs as follows:—in all. excepting Argonauta and Ocythoe 
and Tfemoctopus, the modification of the arm is slight, consisting 
in a small enlargement of part or the whole of tlie arm, and the 
obliteration of some of its suckers; in Octopus and Eledone the third 
nght arm is hectocotylized ; in h'ossia and Sepiola the fourth left 
arm is hectocotylized along its whole length, and the fourth right 
arm also in the middle only ; in Sepia the fourth left arm is modined 
at its base only J in Sepioieuthis, the same at its apex ; in Loligo, the 
same also at its apex ; in LoHotus, the same along its whole length ; 
in Ommatostrephes, Onychoteuthis ami Loligopsis no hcctocotylizod 
arm has hitherto been observed. Thtis, s|>caking generally, it is 
one or both of the fourth pair of short arms which are modified in the 
Decapoda, of the third pair in the Octopoda. In the pallial cavity 
are situated one i>air of gills in the Dibranchiata (fig. 25), attached 

^ /•/ _ fEh.v 



„ a- f.A« 

n.f 

^_LLL 



m' 

Inh. 


iLTixt' visc.per. 
apdrt. 


J' jo. 20.—Diagram rejiresenting a vertical approximately median 
antfio posterior section of Sepia (ffficinalis (from a drawing by A. G. 
Bourne). The lettering corresjionds with that of fig. 10, with which 
I his ilciiw in" is intended to be compared. 

Shell (here enclosed by 


growth of the mantle). 

h, 'J'he nuchal plate (here a 
cart ilagc-). 

{. (Tlie reference line should be 
continued through the black 
area rejiresenting the shell 
fo the outline below it), the 
iulegumi'nt covering the vis¬ 
ceral hump. 

ti. Tlie reflected portion of the 
mantle - skirt forming the 
sac which encloses the 
shell. 

V, The inferior margin of the 
mantle-skirl (mouth of the 
palhal chamber). 

/. The pallial chamber. 

/?, Tlie vertically cut median 
portion of tlic siphon. 

/. The valve of the siphon. 

m. The two upper lobes of the 

forc-foot. [the same. 

n, The long prehensile arms of 


o. Tlie fifth or lowermost lobe 

of the fore-foot. [foot. 

p, The tliird lobe of the forc- 

(j. The buccal membrane. 

V, The upper beak or jaw. 

s, The lower beak or jaw. 

t, The lingual riblxin. 

X, The viscoro-pericardial sac. 

n,c, The nrr\x'-collar. 

cr, Tlie crop. 

giss, The gizzard. 

an. The anus. 

r.t, The left ctenidinm or gill- 
plume. 

vent, ^’eTlt^^clc of the heart. 
a.h.v, Afferent branchial vessel. 
e.h.v, Efferent branchial vessel. 
re, Renal glandular ma.ss. 

Left nephridial aperture. 
visc.per.apert, Viscero-pericardial 
aperture (see fig. 2<j). 
br.b, Branchial heart. 
app, Appendage of the same. 
t.s, Ink-bag. 


dorsally along tlic whole of their afferent borders. On eaoh side of 
the branchia is a series of lamellae, least in number in the Octopoda. 
Each lamella is transversely folded, and the folds arc in turn folded, 
so that the respiratory surface is increased. On the somatic wall 
of the pallial cavity, between and ventral to the gills, are the flow¬ 
ing apertures: the anus and opening of the ink-sac, close together in 
the median line ; a pair of apertures of the renal sacs, on either sme 
of the median line ; external to the renal orifice, on the left side, 
the genital aperture in Cirrhoteuihidae and Myopsida. In other 
Octopoda, and in nearly all the Oigopsida among the Dc'capoda, the 
genital ducts are paired in the female, but only the left is develo;^d 
in the male. The funnel forms a complete tube in the Dibranchiat^ 
and in the majority of the Decapoda, as in Nautilus, it is provided 
with an internal valve projecting from its somatic surface, w^ch 
allows walc.r to pass outwards but prevents it passmg inwards. Inc 
mantle performs rhythmical respiratory movements of expansion and 
contraction, the water entering between funnel and m^tic 
passing out through the funnel. In Decapoda the edge of the m^tle 
bears mlemally on each side a cartilaginous projection which 
into a corresponding depression on the exteiml surface of the 
funnel; this is called the resisting apparatus, and sen^^s to make 
the union of mantle and funnel firmer during expiration. Mo re 
iiowerful expiratory movements are used for sudden retrograde 
locomotion through the water. 


Luminous Organs .—In certain Oigopsida living in deep water, 
e.g. Histioteuthis, Calliteuthis, Histiopsis, Pterygioteuthis, the surface 
of the skin bears photogenous organs directed towards the oral 
extremity. Anatomically these consist of a deeper photogenous 
layer and a more superficial refracting layer. In aonie cases, e.g. 
I'terygioteuthis, they occur even within the mantle-cavity. 

Fins.— In the majority of tlie Decapoda and in the Cirrhoteuthidae. 
the mantle is produced into lateral symmetrical expansions which 
have tlic function of fins. They originate at the aboral extremity 
where they remain in Spirula (fig. i8). In most other Oigopsida they 
are terminal, but more dorsal than ventral, e.g. Loligopsis (fig. ifi), 
and there may be two on each side, as in Grimalditeuthis. In other 
cases they extend laterally along a greater length of the body, as in 
.Sepia (fig. i.t). In Ctenopteryx they have a superficial rescmlilance 
to the fins of fishes, consisting of a thin membrane supported by a 
scries of muscular rods, 

Chrnmatnphores .—^These are characteristic of the Dibranchiata, 
a|i|iarently absent in Nautilus. They are originally single cells of 
ectodermic origin which sink below the epidermis and become con¬ 
nected with radiating muscular fibres. The cells are single but 
multinuclear. Difiereiil cells contain pigments of different colours, 
yellow, brown, red or blue. Each cell in life is in constant tremulous 
movement; under the influence of nervous 
e.xcitement the cells are suddenly expanded 
or contracted, producing blushes of colour 
and pallor, lly reflex action of which the 
afferent stimulus acts upon the eyes as in 
fishes, the chromatophores assume a con¬ 
dition which approximates the colour of 
the animal to that of surrounding objects. 

In the Decapoda there are also reflecting 
elements which produce iridescent hues. 

Aquiferous Cavities .—In addition to the 
pockets into which the tent.-iciihar arms of 
l>eCH]>oda are retracted, there are in several 
Dibrailcliiata cavities in tlie integument 
which open to the exterior by special pores 
but have no commnnic.atioh witli tlie vas¬ 
cular system or other internal cavities of 
the body. In Ocythoe tlieie are such pores 
on tlie back of the head and at the base of 
the funnel; buccal pouclies on the ventral 
side of the mouth, internal to the arms, 
occur in some genera, one in I.oligo, two in 
Sepia. In some species of Sepia there are 
pouches in the mantle. 

Alimentary Tube .—The principal differ¬ 
ences from Nautilus arc the following ;— 
the mandibles are similar in shape, hut are 

chitinous, not calcified. In the radula there r.som 

arc three teeth on each side of the median buS 

tooth in each row, except in Gonatus, in h,.h 

which there are only two lateral teeth, and 
the Cirrhoteuthidae, in which the radula has 
entirely disappeared. In front of the radula 
IS the so-called tongue, a fleshy projection 
corresponding to the sub-radufar organ of 
other Molhisca. 

In most of the Dibranchiata there are two 
pairs of salivary glands. In the Decapoda 
tlie ducts of the posterior pair unite into a 
median duct which opens on the surface of 
the sub-radular organ. The anterior pair 
is but slightly developed except in the 
Oigopsida. In the Octopoda there are also a. Ink-bag, 
two pairs, but the posterior pair, except o. Its opening into 
in Cirrhoieuthis where they arc absent, the rectum, 
are large and displaced backwards, being 

situated near the oesophageal proventricujus. Connected with the 
intestine immediately beyond the pylorus is a thin-walled caecum, 
spherical in Rossia and Leachia, elongated in Loligo, but usually 
coiled into a spiral (fig, 27). The hepatic ducts open into the 
caecum. The liver is developed as a paired gland, more or less 
fused into one in the adult, but the ducts are always paired. The 
ducts are covered by a number of glandular follicles forming what 
is called the pancreas. 

The ink-sac. absent in Nautilus, is a rectal caecum developed from 
its dorsal wall. It is present in all Dibranchiata except Octopus 
arcticus, O. piscatorum and Cirrhoteuthis. It consists of a deeper part 
or gland proper and a reservoir. It extends to the posterior ex¬ 
tremity of the body in Sepia, but in Octopoda is usually embedded 
in the surface of the liver. The pigment of the secretion is melanin, 
and its function is to produce a dense opacity in the water, which 
conceals the animal. 

Vascular System (fig. 28).—The ventricle lies in the pericardial 
cavity, except in Octopoda where this cavity is much reduced. The 
auricles, one pair, are contractile expansions of the efferent branchial 
vessels. The heart gives off an anterioi or cephalic and a posterior 
or abdominal aorta. The vascular system is almost perfect, arteries 
and veins being united by capillaries. The principal vein is a vena 



Of, Oesophagus. 

V, The stomach 

ojicned longitudi¬ 
nally. 

X, Probe passed 
through the py¬ 
lorus. 

Commencement of 
the caecum. 

Its spiral portion. 
Intestine. 


c. 
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c»Ta p«M^nK backward* vcatraDy Irom the cephalic reffion and 
dividing alto two aiicnmt breachiai vain*, each of which receive* a 



Fm. 28.- Circulatory tmd excretory 
Uior, alter John 
111, Ttranchiae lotenidia). in', 

(, Ccntriclc of the heart, 
n. .Anterior artery (aorta), 
a'. 1’O'itciior artery. vc’ 

I', 'i'hu right and left auricles ,t. 
(enlargements of t lie el'terent re, 
branchial veins). 

e', USercat branchial vein on 
the free face of the gill- 
plamc. 

v.r. Vena cava. 


organs of Sepia (front Gegen- 
Himter). 

tv', AfliTent branchial vessrls 
(branches of the vena cava, 
see fig. 20). 

. Abdominal veins. [ages. 

Branchial hearts .and append- 
c. Glandular substatice of the 
nephridia devi lojwd cm the 
wall of the great veins on 
their way to the gills. The 
aiTowB indicate the direc¬ 
tion of the blood-current. 


pallial and an abdominal vein. Each of iliese afieront branchial 
vessels is enclosed in the cavity of a reual or.gan and is e.ovciod ea- 
ternaUy by the glainlular tissue which iorrns the excretory part of 
the kida^ ” (hg. 20). Each aflereut vusstd is expanded into a 



v.i, Vena cava, [of the same. 
r.<f.u,c, Eight descending branch 
r.s,v.f, Left descending branch 
of tlie same. 

v.tM, Vein from tlie ink-bag. 
v,m, Masenturk vein. 

I'.g, Genital vein. 
v^a^d. Right abdominal vein. 
v.a.s, I-eft abdominal vein. 
v,p,d. Right paUlal vein. 
icp.r, L^t pallial vein. 
eJk, Branchial twart 
»i Apptmdago of the same. 
c.». Ca^uie of the branchwl 
heart. 


np, External aperture of tlie 
tight nephiidial sac. 
y, Reno-perioardial orifice plac¬ 
ing the left renal sac or 
nephridium in commciia- 
cation with the viacere- 
puricardial sac. the course 
of whicli bolow the nephii- 
dial sac is indicated by 
dotted lines. 

y', Tlie similar orifice of the 
right side. 

•.r, Giandnlar renal outgrowths, 
m.h, Viscero-pericardial sac 
(dotted outline). 


eowtractile branchial heart, which is proviiled with a eiandnlar 
appendage, Tlje hatter corresponds to the glandnlar masses which 
arc attMhed to the aflerent branchial veins in NmUilns. and to the 
pericardial glands of other Molluscs, 

Caetom .—The coelom forms a large sac with a constriction tietween 




Fig. 30. j.[[^ 

Figs. 30, 31. - Ner\‘e-cciitrcs of Octnpus. Figure 30 gives a view 
from (he dorsal aspact fipoe gx one from the ventral aspect. 

'J he buccal mass. oe.«, OesojAagus. 


Ini,. 
ped, 
np!. 

ll'l, 

N. 

vise, 

th 


Pedal ganglion. 
Optic ganglion. 
Otebral ganglion. 
Pieural gangfaon. 
Vrsceral ganglion. 


/. Foramen m the nerve-ma'.c 
fiwmed bj' pedal, pleural 
and visceral ganglion jian^, 
traversed by a biood-veccel 


. (lOfenor or pericardial division and the posterior or pciiit.il 
dni.Mon, and it is produced into la(i-ial diverticula winch l■(llltalll 
(he branchial hearts; but m the Oelopoda (he peril ardial dm 
Sion IS siippre.ssed and the genital division comniiniKMlis (n 
long diH'i^ with sacs containing the ajipendages ol the lii.uirliial 
hearts. The renal sacs com- 
imiiricate with the pericardium 
by pons near tlie external 
renal apertures; in the Octo- 
podatlie reno pericardial ojren- 
mgs air in the capsules of the 
branchial hearts. The genital 
ducts pass from the genital 
coelom to the exterior. Thev 
are paired in female Oigt^isida 
and Octopoda except Cinho- 
leulludac, but only the left 
persists in the males of all 
Diliranchiaia, and in the 
female M yopsida. 

In the ovkIucI is a glandular 
enlargement, and in addilion 
to tins the females are ]>ro- 
vided with tlie so-ualled nida- 
meutal glands whkh are de¬ 
veloped on the somatic wall of 
the pallial cavity, one on each 
side of the rectum, except in 
certain Oigopsida (Eiiophtcu- 
tliis, Craiicliia, LeacAta) and in 
the Octopoda, ill which these 
organs aic alwcnt. The latter 
fact is related to the habit of 
the majority ol the Octopoda 
oi guarding or “ incubating " 
their eggs, wlikh have little 
protective covering. In the 
other cases tlie eggs are snr- 

nervous centres and nerves of the 



nidnmental glands. 

The vas deferens is at first 
nwow and coni'oluted. tlien 
dilates into a vesicula sentin- 
aiis at the end of which is n 
Ehtndiils.r divcrticalum caUed 


a drawing by A. G. Bourne). 
hg. Buccal ganglion. 
err. Cerebral gar^lion. 
ped, Pedal ganglion. 
pi, Pleural, and rise., visceral region 

t^ores are fonneiL These nerve to the pleural portianf 

tWs Hf The right v&ceral n^e. 

n.i'r. Its branchial branches. 

large tmmnal neservoir whiclv has been called Needham's sac, and 
m which the spermatophorM are stored. 

Ktrvvus Syetam and Satua-Organt .—The figure.^ (30, it, 32) repre- 
sentmg the nerve-centres of Octopus serve to eiihibit the dwposition 
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of lirtiw parts in Hie WfeWWchiata. Tha gitnglia ai^ mOf* rtirtinctly 
swoliori than in Natitifni. In Octofia «tt> InWa-hWseal gaiKgHan-pair 
am present, corresponaitig to the buccal gangliort-patr Of Gastropoda. 
In Decapoda a stipTjMniCeal gan^on-pair connected srith these 
are also developed. Instead of the iWrtfetotts radiating pafflial nerves 
of Nautilus, we have in the Dibranchiata on each side (riglrt and left) 
a large pleural rtevi'e passing from the pleutnl portion ot the pleuro- 
vtsccral ganglion to the mantle, where it enlarges to form the stellate 
ganglion. From each strtinte ganglion nerves radiate to sttpplv the 
powerful muscles of the mantle-skirt. The two stellate gan^a are 
connected, except in Sr'f<irilii, by a transverse siipra-oesophageal 
commissure, wliicii repre.sents tlie palhal cords united by a com¬ 
missure above the intestine in Amphineura. The nerves from the 
visceral portion Of the pleuro-s-isceral ganglion have the same conrsi' 
asin.V(iirfi 7 t/s, but rtoosphradlnl papilla is present. .An enteric nervotts 
.system is richly developed in the Dibranchiata. connected with the 
somatic nerc'oiis centres through the boceal ganglia, as in the Arthro- 
poda llirough the sfomato-gastric gaitgKa, and .anastomoring with 
deep branches of the visceral nerves of the vlseero-plenral ganglion 
pair. It lias been espeoidlly described by A. Hancock in Ominain 
.Hirf’kes. Upon the stomach it forms a single large and readily 
iletecied gastric ganglion. 

In the Pibtanchiate division of the Cephalopoda the greatest 
elaboration of the dioptric apparatus of the eye is attained, so that 



P,,;. 33.—Hmi*oritai SCetJOfi df the C^'C Of Sfpia (Myopsid). 
(Froth Gegenbaur, after Sensen.) 


KI\, Cephalic cartilages (see fig. 3). 
C . Cornua (closed). 

Lens. Cl. Ciliayy body. 

JH, Inlernat layer of the retina. 
A’*, External layer of the retina. 
■p, Figniunt between these. 


Optic nerve. 
gi<. Optic ganglion. 
h ami k', Capsular cartilage. 
ik, Cartilage of the iris. 

HI, White body. 

at, Arguntinc intugumcat. 


we have in this class the hlrtrctlin* 6f the fWO lifles Of devclOpmfCnt 
of the Mollnscan eye, tIioSe twO lines being the pnttetigerdtIS aftd the 
Icntigcrous. The stTttcfitfr of tHd OibrsncHiate's eye is Shtbtii in 
section in fig. 14, C, and in fig. Jy, and ifS dcveiOprtiertt ift figs. t4 and 
37. Tire open sac which forms' ihe retina of the young llibrancmate 
closes up, arid coitstTtrrttiS the posterior ehaitiiwr ^ (He dye, or 
tirimitiVC Optic vesicle (ffg. ip. A, pdC). The lOhS foritis liS n sWtcttire- 
less growth, sootetetf HV both (he 5 W(efH«I and metentSl Stirffitses 8f 
the frtint wdft of the tfefic vesicle («{(. if, B. f). The iftfegtimcnt 
aroufid the pthhUlVe optic vesiCle' SWiich Mts sttfik below the mtfktt 
now rises tip ahd foCms fipftiv ntnfeSt (HO'InfiS'Of the ero the iffdlgn 
folds (if in B. fie. 37 ; ik in fig. tj : Tr In fig. I4), Wld then seefimSy 
fin outer cirCnlar fdtd gfbWs fip ImO h Wall find CoiWplefely eiosPS over 
the irMiaii fOHls And (tie ItilfS of the ■WfWtive i>esfele (fig. JJ, ©>. 
This OOverthg is tiWiSpaefifit, Wid iS H« ctmek. 1 « (He OCWnife 
liccapodtt the cftftiM fiSes nat- j!«ffip»te!y eiose, btit leaves a cesiMB 
aperture tiWVegsed by thS Skis. TheSC fdfms 8(8 tertfied 

Oigopsifliife by G. a^orMiefiy, smitst tae Deoaipods w«h ciosfd oiWHen 
art tSirmed MvfipMdse: lA «« Cfetnpods the ooefies is «osed-. tfid 
thert is-m fih'dfhfigftiia (httMWi ovsr the eye. The SkinKtifrOttfiding 
idle tdrtfea pMsettH 8 »W eirctll*r WaegtA; and Can Be dfawW Ovet 
the sutfstio of the by a iii>M«s»ii fitsscie. It thus sets se sn 
adinstahie dtSMirSSm, SKaWy lllfitks Ih ^e«heni iO the Bis Of 
TfSHeBretes. Md 8IIIM heoanofi* hllVe a iSoHsontld lOWCK 

eyelid th«i is ta «ay, oniy ofieunMi of «M spiBnetetuiikedcdd of 
MtegifiMsw M Woefibiii Ttio ftfitbsyNi t/ti gitneted yentndly 
bo«t?m Qie'petMi nfid fifsetsM ffingiMj «od etc entieeiy enclosed 


in llic cranial cartilags. Tho cavity of each is contintu’cl into a small 
blind process which is the remnant of the embryonic connnxion of 
the vesicle with the external sarface. The sensory epithelium is at 
the anterior end of 
the vesicle lormiiiK a 
mactila acuslica. and 
in the cavity is a 
siiiKle otolith, partly 
calcareous and partly 
organic except in 
Eledone, in which it 
is entirely organic. 

The nerve arises 
from the cerebral 
ganglion on each 
side and passes 
through the pedal 
ganglion. 

There is no bran¬ 
chial osphradium 
m the Uibranchiata 
corresponding to 
tliat oi Nautilua, but 
the olfactory organ 
<»r rbritojAiore near 
the eye is present. 

In Sf'l>ui an<l tlic 
majority of the Dibranchiata it is a simple pit, in some of the 
Oigo]>}4ida it i« a juojection which tnaj- be stalked. 

l<c^riiihn.iion aud Develtrfymcui. The modi^cation of one or a 
lair ol the arms in the male for purposes of copuUitiiOR has ab'eady 
>een described. In many genera the koxcs difler from one another 
in other characters also. As a rule the males are more slender or 
smaller than the females. The maximum degree of sexual diinor- 
idusm Occurs in Atfumauta among the Octopods : in this genus 
the female may he fifteen times as largo os the male, and the ticcidiar 
inodiftcatiOn m the dorsal arms for the secretion of the sh«ll occurs 
in the female only, no shell being formed in the male. In most 
cases ihe females are much more numerous than the males, but tlie 
o])]»osite relation appears to exist in those Octopoda in which the 
hectocotylu.** IS aulolomous, for as many as four hectocotyU have b(*en 
found in the pallial cavity of a single female. When the iu'cto- 
cotylus is not detached it is usually inserted into the pallial cavity 
of the h*male so as to deposit the spermatopitons in or near the 
aperture of the oviduct, but in Septa and Loligo they are merely 
dej)o«ited on the ventral lobe.s of the buccal membrane. 

The eggs are laid sliortly after copulation. In tho Octopoda and 
in Septa. Sepiola and Hossia, each ogg has a separate mtvokspe con¬ 
tinued into a long stalk by which it is attached with several others 
in a Cluster. In A fgofiatffa the eggs are carried by the female in the 
ca^•lty of Ihr sliell. In Ltiligo the eggs are very numerous, and are 
enclosed in cylindrical transparent gelatinous strings nsitud at one 
end into a cluster. 

*J*lie Cephalopoda appear to be the only Invertebrates in which 
the egg is inesoblastic and tclolecithal like that of Vertebrata. This 
is the result of the large quantity of the yolk, and the position the 
latter assumes in relation to the blastoderm, lil all other Mollusca 
the segmentation is complete though ui some cases ve^ unequal, 
ta the egg of Ltdigo, which has been chiefly studied ^), the 
proidpTastnic pole is at the narrower end of the and segmentation 
IS restricted to this end. forming a layer of oct<^erm cotls. T^rom 
one part of the periphery of the ectoderm proliferation of cells takes 
place and gives ri^ to a layer of scattered nuclei ovor the whole 
sui^aCc of the yotk. Hie region of proliferation marks the anal side 
of the odtoderm. and the layer df nuclei forms the penvifelline 
muiAbrane. This process must be regarded as equivalent to the 
first stage of inraginaiion, tiic yolk beuig surrounaed hypoblast 
calls dr their nuclei, twatef on the same anal edge of the edtdtlerm 
forms another callular layer, the endodeitn proper* which fOAns a 
cohtuLuduS sheet below the ectoderm. 

The mesoderm also originates at ihe anal tide 6f the ectoderm and 
extdftds ki two bands ri^i and left between ectoderm and ehdOderm. 
After the mesoderm is thus establlahed, a little vesicle lying; upon 
aiid open to the yolk is formed from the endoderm* and this vesicle 
liltimaie^ g^v^rise to toe stomach, the two lobes of the liver and 
toe intestine. The buccal mass and oesophagus arise from a stomo- 
daeal incarnation, and the anus is formed later from a short ptbeto- 
daoal iflvag^ation. 

The effierna! changes of form arc as follows :—^The mdAfle is the 
middle Of the embryonic area, and in its centre is the Ineu-lpand. 
Mrhieh. however, behaves in a different way from t^t seen Id Other 
Motiflses. Its bOfdcrs prow Inwards and approaoh each other to form 
the Shc41-Sac< fi. Hay Ljimitester showed that in AreonatUa and other 
OetopodS the shell-sac disappears before it is dosea up. but in Other 
forms extept it doses completely and the toetl develops 

WftoiO it^ The add. posterior oordem of the emh^o form tne 

foot, kOd these borders jpow out into ten or eight lobes which become 
HilhS, And whiOh at tot, as seen in g 5 (8). vto e&lirtiy p^erigr 
t<$ toe ttio'uth.^ Development actually shows the aatflrmr arms 
^fhdli^y gro'S^g round the mouth and uniting in front of it. 



Fig. 34.— Diagrams of svclions showing the 
early stage of development of the eye of 
Lohgo when it like the permanent eye of 
Kautilus and of Patella, an open sac. (From 
l.ankestcr.) 

A, I'lrst ai>])carance of the eye as a ring- 
like upgrowtli. 

B, Ingrowth of ihr ring-like wall so a.-^ to 
form a sac, the 2)riinitivc optic vesicle of 
Lrligr. 
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Fiti. 35.—Devoloi'tnt’nt of Lobgo. 

I. View of the cleavage of the g. View of tlie posterior face of an 
egg during the first formation embryo of the same age as (8). 
of embryonic cells. Letters in (3) to (y) : -a, lateral 

fins of the mantle ; h, mantle- 
skirt ; 0, supra-ocular in- 

vagination to form the 
“ white body " ; d, the eye ; 
e, the mouth ; /*. *, * *, the 
five paired processes of the 
fore - foot; g. rhythmically 
contractile area of the yolk- 
sac, which is itself a hernia- 
like protrusion of the median 
portion of the fore-foot; 
«. dotted line showing inter¬ 
nal area occupied by yolk 
(food-material of the egg); 
k, first rudiment of the epi- 
podia (pairi-d ridges which 
unite to form the siphon or 
funnel); ^ac of the radiila 
or lingual ribbon; m, 
stomach; n, rudiments of 
the gills (paired ctenidia) : 
o, the otocysts—a pair of 
invaginations of the surface 
of the epipodia ; p, the optic 
ganglion ; g, the distal por¬ 
tion of the ridges which form 
the siphon, k being the basal 
portion of the same struct¬ 
ure ; r, the vesicte-l^e 


Ltiteral view of the egg at a 
little later stage, a. Limit 
to whicli the layer of cleav¬ 
age-cells has spread over the 
egg i b, portion of the egg 
(shaded) as yet uncovered by 
cleavage-cells ; ap, the aiito- 
]>lasts : kp, cleavage - pole 
where first cells were formed. 

Later stage, the limit a now 
extended so as to leave but 
little of the egg-surface (h) 
unenclosed. The eyes (rf), 
mouth (f) and mantle-sac («) 
have appeared. 

I,ater stage, anterior surface. 


the embryo 
nipped off from 
•sac (g). 

5. View of an emliry 

(3) from the c' 
or ce.ntro-dorsal 

6, I^tcr sMtt. posteri J 


becoming 


Sectioit'^Va media! 
vcntralWid antero- 
plane of an embi 
same age as (4). , _ 

View of the^teriof face of 
an older aolBryo. 


nor 

the 



rudiment of the intestine 
lormcd independently of the 
parts connected with the 
mouth, s, k, m, and without 
invagination ; s, rudiment 
of the .salivary glands; i in 
(7), the sliell-sac at an earlier 
stage open (see fig. 36). now 
closed up ; ti, the open shell- 
sac formed liy an uprising 
ring-like growthof the centro- 


dorsai area; w in {5), the 
mantle-skirt commencing to 
be raised up around the area 
of the sheli-.sac. In (7) mes 
points to the middle cell- 
layer of the embryo, <’/> to 
the outer layer, and A to the 
deep layer of fusiform cells 
which separates everywhere 
the embryo from the yolk or 
food-material lying within it. 


Between the mantle and the fool are two ridges which form the 
funnel, and their position shows them to be the epipodia. The 
otocysts and eyes arc formed as invaginations of ectoderm, the 
former behind the eyes, at the sides of the funnel. All the nerve- 
centres. cerebral, visceral, pedal and optic, are formed as prolifera¬ 
tions of the ectoderm. At the sides ol the optic ganglia a pair of 
ectodermic invaginations are formed, which in the adult become the 
white bodies of the eyes, surrounding the optic ganglion. These are 
vestiges of lateral cerebral lobes whicli degenerate in the rour.se of 
devi'lopment. 

The coelomic cavity appears as a symmetrical pair of spaces in 
the mesoderm, right and left of the intestine, and from it grow out 
tlie genital ducts and the renal organs. The gonad develops from 
tile wall ol the coelom. 

1 ‘hylngrnv and Ctassifnation ,—The order is divided into two sub¬ 
orders, Decapoda and Ortoporla. by the presence or absence ol the 
tentacular arms. The Decajioda are more adapted for swimming 
than the Octojioda, the body being usually provided with tins. Iii 
the former also there is generally an internal shell of considerable 
•size, often calcified, while m the Octopoda only the merest vestiges 
of a .shell remain. There can be no doubt that the Octopoda were 
derived from the Decapoda, although from the absence of .skeletal 
structures fossil re- 
iiiains of Octopods 
are almost entirely 
unknown. Pahu- 
tntnpus, however, 
occurs in the Cre¬ 
taceous, W'hile .shells 
of A rgonnuta do not 
appear before the 
I’liocene. The De¬ 
capoda arc abund¬ 
antly represented in 
the Secondary for¬ 
mations by the 
Itclemnitidae, whose 
shell (fig. iq) con¬ 
sists of a straight 
conical phragma- 
cone covered posteriorly by a very thick rostrum, and produced 
anteriorly into a thin long proostracum which is only occasionally 

f ireserved. In certain cases remains of the arms provided with 
looks, and of the ink-sac, have Iwen recognized. The Hrlrmnitidae 
appear first in the Ujiper Trias, attain their maximum development 
in the Juras.sic rocks, and are not continued into the Tertiary period, 
through represented in the Eocene by a few allied forms. 

There is no difficulty in deriving the typical existing Decapoda 
from lUlemnitidae, and many of the extinct forms may have been 
directly ancestral. Chitinoiis " jiens ” like that of Lolign, however, 
begin to appear in the Jurassic and Cretaceous rocks, so tliat in this 
case as in many others the parent form and the modified form 
existed contemporaneously, and the latter alone has survived. 
The oldest shells of the Sepia type are from the Eocene, and it is 
perhaps possible that the Sepiidae arose separately from the Belera- 
nites. 

It is a curious fact that no fossil specimens of the genus Sphula 
have been found, but this may be due to the fact that it occurs only 
in deep water. At any rate there is no evidence that the .shell of 
Spirula has lost a rostrum and a pro&stracum ; its characters must 
be regarded as primitive, not secondary. In the characters of the 
protoconch and of the commencement of the sipbuncle, the shell of 
Spirula agrees with that of the Ammonoids, and in both its position 
is ventral, although in most Ammonoids the shell Iieing exogastric 
the ventral side is the convex or external, while in Spirula the shell 
is cndogastric and the siphuncle internal. The fact that the shell 
is not completely enclosed l>y the mantle is also a primitive character. 

With regard to the general morphology of the (Cephalopoda, it is 
difficult to reconcile the existence of two pairs of renal tubes as well 
as a pair of genital ducts in Nautilus with the view that the original 
Mollusc was unsegraented and had only one pair of coelomoducts. 
Considering the great specialization, however, and high degree of 
organization of the C^halopods, it is evident that the earliest 
Nautiloid whose remains are knovm to us must have had a long 
evolutionary history behind it. and such metamerism as exists may 
have been developed in the course of its own history. In the other 
direction the evidence seems to prove that the Dioranchiata with 
only two renal ducts have been derived from the Tctrabranchiata. 



Fig. 36.—Section through aboral end of 
embryo of Lnlign showing sliell-SHC still open. 
ep. Ectoderm ; m, mesoderm; m', I'ndoderm ; 
s/is. slHll-.sac ; y, yolk. 
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Suborder i. Decapoda. —Four pairs of ordinary non-rctractilc 
arms which are shorter than the body, and one pair of tentacular 
amis, situated between the third and fourth normal arms on each 
side and retractile within special pouches. Suckers pedunculated 
and provided with horny rings, on the tentacular arms confined 
usuaUy to the distal extremities. Usually a well-developed internal 
shell, and lateral fins on the edges of the body. Heart in a coelomic 
cavity ; nidamentary glands usually present. 

Tribe i. Oigopsida .—A wide aperture in the cornea. Two ovi¬ 
ducts in the female. In fossil genera and i>pirula, shell has a multi- 
locular phragmacone with a siphunclc ; initial chamlier globular 
and larger than the second chamber. The most ancient forms char¬ 
acterized by the small size of the rostrum and proostracum, and large 



Fig. 37.—Right and left sections through embryos of LoUgo, 
(Alter Lankester.) 


Same stage as lig. 35 (4). 

Same stage as fig. 35 (8) ; 
only the left side of the 
sections is drawn, and the 
food-material w'hich occu- 
pif*s the space internal to 
the membrane yni is 
omitted. 

(d. Rectum. 
in. Ink-sac. 
ep. Outer cell-layer. 
mes. Middle cell-layer. 
ym, Deeii cell-layer of fusiform 
ceils (yolk-membrane). 
ng, Optic nerve-ganglion. 
ot, Otocyst. 

wh, The “ white body ” of the 
adult ocular capsule form¬ 


ing as an invagination of 
the outer cell-layer. 
mif. Mantle-skirt. 
g, Gill. 

p$. Pen-sac or shell-sac, now 
closed. 

dg. Dorsal groove. 
poc. Primitive optic vesicle, now 
closed (see fig. 34). 

/, Lens. 

1, Retina. 

soc, Second or anterior optic 
chamber still open. 
if, Iridean folds. 

C, The primitive invagination 
to form one of the otocysts, 
as seen in fig. 35 (5) and 
( 6 ). 


size of the phragmacone. In the living genera, except Spiruta, the 
shell is a chitinous glailius. .... „ . , , 

Fam. I. Belemnoteuthidae. Extinct; shell with well-developed 
phragmacone, and rostrum merely a calcareous ^vcloi>e; 
siphuncular necks directed backwards as in Nautiloidca; ten 

equal arms provided with hooks. Trms. 

noteuthis, Jurassic and Cretaceous. Acantkoteutkts, Jurassic. 
Fam. 2. Aulacocetatidae. Extinct: phragmacone with widely 
separated septa; rostrum well developed and claviform. 
Aulacoverait, Trias. Atraedtes, Tria.s and Juras.sic. Xtphu- 
teuthis. Lias. , ^ i 

Fam. 3. BeUmnitidae, Extinct; phragmacone short with ventral 
siphuncle, prolonged dorsally into long proostracum; rastrum 
large and cylindrical. BeUfnnites, 35^ species from Jurassic and 
Cretaceous. fHpioconus, Upper Jurassic. 

Fam. 4. Bflopieridae. Extinct; rostrum and phragmacone 
well developed, phragmacone often curved; initial chamber 
small. Eocene. JBayawoftfwf/iw, Eocene. Spiruhrostra. 


iviiuecnc. , ... » a • 

Fam 5 Spirxtlidae. Dorsal and ventral sides of postenor ex¬ 
tremity of shell uncovered by mantle; no rostrum or pro- 
dstracum ; shell calcareous, coiled endogastncally and siphun- 
culated * fins posterior. Spivula, throe living species known. 


abyssal. 


Fam. 6. Ommatostrephidae, Shell internal and chitinous, ending 
aborally in a little narrow cone; tentacular arms short and 
thick: suckers with denticulate rings. Ommatostrephes, fins 
aboral, simple and rhomboidal, British. Ctenopt$ryx, fins 
pectinate, as long as the body ; BathyUtUhis, fin.s terminal, 
rudimentary; tentacular arms, filiform ; abyssal. Hhyncho' 
texUhis, tentacular arms united to form a beak-shaped appradage. 
Symplcctoteuthis. Tracheloteuthis, iJoridicus. Afchite'Utkis \ this 
is the largest of Cephalopoda, reaching 60 ft. in length including 
arms. 

Fam. 7. Thysanoieuthidae. Arms enlarged, bearing two rows 
of suckers and filaments; fins triangular, extending whole 
length of body. Thy^ianoietUhis, Mediterranean. 

Fam. 8. Onychoieutkidae. Fins terminal; tentaciilar arms long ; 
suckers with hooks. OnyckoUuthis, hook-bearing suckers on 
tentacular arms only. Enoploteuthis, hook-bearing suckers 
on all the arms. Veraiiya, body very short, tentacular arms 
atrophied in the adult, Mediterranean. Chaunoteutkis, bpdy 
elongated, tentacular arms atrophied. Pierygioteuthis. Ancis- 
trolcuthis. Ahralia. Teleoteuihis. Lrpidoieufhi'i. 

Fam. 9. Oanatidae. Body elongated ; fins terminal; radula 
with only two lateral teeth. Gonatus. 

Fam. 10. Cheiroteiithidae, Tentacular arms long, not retractile ; 
resisting apparatus well developed. Cheifoteuthi&, suckers 
along (he whole length of the tentacular arms. Doratopsis, 
body very long and .slender with aboral spine., dorsal arms verj' 
short. Uutioteuthts, six dorsal arnvs united ^ membrane, 
photogenous organs present. Hi$tiop&i&, membitoe of dorsal 



Pig, 38.—Octopodous Cephalopods ; one-fourth the natural size 
linear. 

A, Pinnoeiopus covdiformis, Quoy and Gain (from New Zealand). 

B, Tremoctopus violaceus, Ver. (from the Mediterranean). 

C, Cranchia scabra, Owen (from the Atlantic Ocean ; one of th<* 
Decapoda). 

D, Cirrhoieuthis Miilleri, Esch. (from the Greenland coast). 


arms only half-way up the arms, photogenou.s organs present. 
Calliteuthis, no brachial membrane, photogenous organs present, 
GHmalditeutkis, two fins on each side, no tentacular arms. 

Fam. IT. Cranchiidae. Eight normal arms, very short; eyes 
prominent; fins small and terminal. Cranchia, body short, 
purse-shaped, normal arms short, fins entirely aboral. Loligopsis, 
TOdy elongated, conical, tentacular arms slender, X.$ackia. 
tentacular arms aKsent, funnel without a valve. Taonius, body 
elongated, normal arms, rather short, eyes pedunculated. 

Tribe 2. Myopsida .—No aperture in the cornea. Left oviduct 
only developed in female. Internal shell without a distinct phrag¬ 
macone, calcified or simplv chitinous. 

Fam. I. Sepiidae. Body wide and flat; fins narrow, extending 
the whole length of the body : shell ^careous and laminated. 
Bilostpia, a rudiment of rostrum and phn^;macone present in 
shell, Eocene. Sepia, shell with a ros&um. British. Sepiella, 
shell without a rostrum. 
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I-aic. 2 . roiuidjiidAttijcaiKiKil.sn^; ^ns 

nom^eni, i» atiWille .of ho4y-l«»|^h; lOWtipous, 

MSM «r^«tosant. Sepi«l«. twad uqitad to Awaitlf (torpally, 
<8oJ«'a,*«»drr>tiinittia to2na«yt. Bjribwb. fyuUmithis 
Md Itu^eiHiat., .w»Mw>|it blwU. HMe-miemJtif. 

.ram. 3 . Idtottpudac. ik*iy .riongaAfst .wnWi »adii»eftb«y ter- 

mtMitiw; Uit*n)*l .sjtatt.alinoat teat., i-i efa-iona, 

IbUmui .p»u^. 

SefitadanidM. Body abort.; mantie Hoited to liead 
dorsally; no shell. Septadanum, Pacific Ocean. Sepiuloidca, 
AmrfraliMi. 

Pajn. 5 . Luiigiiiidac. Body olongatod aatl ouBioal: fiflB «»trading 
forward beyond the .niMidte of hody 4 i?pgth ; «)ioll chdanoiis, 
weU^vttlopod. J.iiliga. .baa triangulaf, aboitd. Btrtish. Strpito- 
.teiMw, tuts rouaded, tsrtoadiag along whole of laadydonglli. 
iLohmHSt The foiiowii3|g4o^^{f(^<.'ca> i^nowo only 

lUnar ^diute mnd iak-wic, have placed near ^oligo : — 
TtuihopsiS, B^lotemhis and Gmnmihis. Una; 

Crctannoua,; lUsnotenthis. Jura-saicandireUctious. 

Suborder 2. OcT<K'ODA.~-Oniv four pairsi of arnu. all swiilar 
and .longer «l»n tlju \) 0 (\y. Ii«iy blnict nnti rnundetl .abomlly. 



the CretaaeoissTock* cd- Lrbanan. VWoo«4wat<l.) 

Si*cfcpr» aeSbile. > jDol icontuiiMci in^oorlosi 

siaixda.' 


No nulatnoitary 

Trft.« i; -Artn* urnttid^IVy a'vetStrtplete 

liembraiiof. Pib*/«« sidigflBfiboclyi ■ ' ci -iii •.r .-. 

Fam. Ctirr*o(W««,*iij<> .aiyntactilar filaaie^ ‘6li 'ttthBt‘'S!ifle of 
;the pWHSrsac promiilBnt, .ifins Itoge, 

■ polagit. OpisihhttHitmi. ’hM'y rtaftenri', 'WtH >m4H-fins, dtefc- 



.Fmi. ,». AMa^s/idae,, All arata aitUfd by metnliraac; pmntle 
jdWd^ to head by .ddrsal Vaoii -aj»(l twjo httoal .compoissures. 
AJiiiifmtf, jwlagte- 

.Bam. 3 . .Oct^ndidat. A,)W« .loi® ,and e»iiiHtl, .withont membrane; 
hrittqcotyliui not aittcttoaima^. No ci^ibalia aquiferous pore.s. 
Octopt,^, two .BOWS* of miebers on .eaph orra. BriUsU. Eledmu!, 
,^le row of MicJter? Sn each aan. ^epewtm. PinnoctopM. 
C istopus, Japetcllu. 

Fam- 4- Phiiomxidae. IJeetO!Cotylu.s .auVotoijvtus ; arms unequal 
j» sue ; aquiferous ^ipres .on bead and funnel. Tremoclopus, 
two donial pairs of arnvs .united by pnanbranc. Ocythui, without 
tnterbraghial mumbrang. 

Fam. 5. Wftrtfuauftiiw. 94;ctocotyJ«,s aulotomous; no intcr- 
brachial membrane; extremities of dorsal arms in female 
expanded and secreting a shell; males very small, without 
shell. Argtiiiaiila. 

L''''ki*''ture. Use has been freely made above of the article by 
E. Ray l^inkestor, on aMoUusca, in the 9th edition of thi.s Encyclo- 
pedia. h'or the cliief modem works, see Bashford Dean. " .Kotes 
on Living Nautilus.” Amer. Nat. xxxv., igoi ; Arthur Willey 
" Contrihution to the Natural Hbitorj’ of the Pearly Nautilus, 
A. Willey’s Zavlafncal Results, pt vi, (igor) ; Foord, Caf. /-osAl 
Cephalopoda in Urithh Museum-, Alplicus Hyatt, "Fossil Cephalo- 
p^.s of the Museum of Comp. Zoology," Tinll. Mus. Comp. Zoot. 
(Cambridge, U.y., 1868): Jalta, “ I Cefalopodi viventi net gollo di 
NhjtoH," f-aima und Flora des Gelfes vov Nenptl, xxiii. (i89f>) • 
.louliin, " Cdifiluilepodes de ratlantiqiie nord,” " Cf'pb. de la Prmcesse 
Alice,” Camp. sci. Atherl /"• rfe Monaco, ix. (1895), xxii. (19011); 
Paiil IVlseneer, "Mollusca,” in tlic Tieaiise on Zoology, edited by 
E. Ray Lanliegter. ’ (j. j-. c.) 

CEPi^l^, in dreck mythology, tlte father of Anclrnmeda 
(? f' ); in astronomy, .a constellation of the northern hemisphere, 
mentioned by Eudoxus (qtli century b.c.) and Aratiis (3rd 
century n.c.). Ptolemy catalogued 13 stare in this constellation, 
Tycho I), and Hcvelius ^1. The most interesting star in it is 
•i C eplut, a remarkable double star, the brighter component of 
which i» ,a rfiort period variable (5-37 days), with a range in 
magnitude of 3-7 to 4-9 ; it is also a qjeotroscopicibinary. 

CEPHISOSOXUS, the name of the father and of the son of 
Praxiteles, both sculptors like himself. The forjner must have 
flourished aliout 400'B.r. A noted work of his ■was Peace bearing 
the infAiit Wealth, of which aicopy .ej^atp-at J^unieh. Peace is a 
Madonna-like figure of a.iomeinhat conser^’ative type ; the child 
•Wealth is less successful. CephisodotHS also made, like his son, 
a figure of Hermes carrying the child Dionysus, unless indeed 
ancient critics have made two woJks pf one. He made certain 
statues, for the city of M^ak^olis, .IJuiKi.ded in 37c b.c. Of the 
tvork of the younger Cephisodotus, Isis g^-andson, we have no 
remains ; he was a prolific sculptor of the tetter part of the 4th 
century b.c., especially noted for portraits, of Menander, .of the 
orator Lycurgus, and others (sec ]. Overbcck, A?Uike Sthrift- 
ijuelleti, p. 255). 

CERAM ’(Straff^), an island of the Dutch East Indies, in the 
Molucca group, lying ahoqt 3‘’,S., and between 127° 45' and 131“ 
M. .its length is a little over 200 m., its .greatest breadth.about 
30 m., and its area, including neighbouring islets, 6621 ,sq. m. 
It consists of two parts. Great Ceram and Little Ceram or 
Ilu-vamohel, united by the isthmus of Taruno ; and, for ad- 
«unjsU<mve,p«Bposes,ri5 a«siigj|.ed.;tonthc residency of l^boyna, 
being divided into Kairatu or West Ceram, Wahai,,and Amafuu, 
theijorthem and the soUthern parts of M^dle Ceram,-and Warn 
pr/Eiisietn Ceram.' No .wtM cb^ri of muntjtfiins stTiBtches 
wetland,east .through the isl4Hd„hoh>negi: the .north ooast hills, 
rising *.300 to>s6oo ft.yslopo-steeplv to the shtme. Near theisouth 
coasty west oPthe Bay of Elpeptrteh, a cortex mass of mountains 
■foraas a cqloss^ pyrgmi4, .tei^b.i-piiakt rising fo .nearly 5000 ft. 
The isthmus connecting the two parts of the island is very 
nanKrwyaiKl'hBk aihei)^ ofionlyqfio.to 49oi .ft Ihe chief .rivers 
flow* north and;«o(rth into bayt, but-w pavigablc •onh' for a few 
ftiile^ <Jil5fing''''ithe Tainy, sthSi)li..',‘i*Tt|t\,;t5^;^l is; .V5fy'‘^eavy, 
iHSWnting-to in,.(mean anhuali), (»i thisis.sputh coast. Ipn.the 

•north coast idle boys.of Samd andiWarartU'e.iaocsesihle for small 
'■bhsSds;'' The •gBidt^cal'siTtieWCh;} c B ftih i th 'tg -ehiefly of eruptive 

ip. 4hvlar. to .that; bfyriiirthem 
•^btyna,,.; il®, ths castttSrgegt«o«.M9<Rtoygp^ shcjttia-cty.stal- 
-Kndoiihdkv siUndar taetiuiiti^i.SuFno:'Setterd'.iiDt; 3 pi!ings 4>ccur, 
SSKf'■ taiwfeqaafces” ‘We’'dot' 'ftlitequflSf.- About 4400 ■ persons 
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perished ia the «arthquake of 1:899. A targe part of the mtericar-is 
covered with dense forests, and exc^t along the coast tiae papu¬ 
lation is scanty. For the naturalist Ceram it without onadi 
mterest, lacking characterittic species or atoandance of spodinens. 
The Bandamese pay oocasional visits to shoot heart and deet'; 
there are numhcrs of wild goats and cattle ; and aroaag birds.are 
mentioned casstrwariet, cockatoos, birds of paradise, and the 
swatlows that furnish ediMe nesu. A large number of ddi axe 
to be found in the various rivers; atad as early as ili6o no fewer 
than 21 j Bpodes were described. The most valuable timber tree 
is the iron-wood. Bice, maize, cooo>fiats, tugar-cane and a 
variety fruits are grown ; and some tobacco it exported to 
Europe ; but by for tlte most important production » the sago 
palm, which grows abundantly in tlieswasapy districts,especially 
of Eastern Ceram, and furnishes a vast tu^y of food, not tmiy 
to Ceram itself, but to other islands to Che east. The Dutch 
have established cocoa and coffee plantations at varicns points. 
The coatt * viBapes are inhabited liy a mixed lUalay popula¬ 
tion, Buginese, Macassars, Balinese and other luces of the 
urchipelago. Tlie interior is occatpied toy the aborigines, a people 
of Papuan stock. They are tavages and head-hunters, 'fhe 
intmdaction of Christianity was hompesed toy the baneful 
itiAoenoe of a secret sodety called the iCahian Union, to which 
pagans, Mohammedans and Christians indiscriminately attached 
themselves; and it hses several tunes cost the Dutch authori¬ 
ties ('onsklera/tole efforts to frustrate their machinations {see 
Tijdsfkrifl van Ntd. I*d., fifth year). The total pc^julation is 
(>strmated at 100,000, kidiadiitg isyooo Christians and 16,000 
Mahommedans. The chief settlements sme Savai at the aortfa 
and Elpaputeh at the south end of the istbmoB of Tarutui. 
There was a Dutch fort at Kntsbeifo, on the west rids of Little 
Ceram, as early as 1646. • 

CERAMICS, or Kekamics (Ur.wcjoajuot, eaTitlhenwaDc),agcnerBl 
term for the study Of the art of pottery, ft is adapted for this 
purpose IsHh in French {trJramigue)axiA in QeancaiiKtttamit), and 
thus has its convenience in Englisli .as representing an inter¬ 
national form of description for a study which owes oguch to the 
art -experts of all nations, though " ceramic ” and “ ceramics ” 
do not appear in English as technical terras till the middle of ttie 
jpth century. 

The word “ pottery " (Ft. peteriei) an its widest sense includes 
all objects faslrioned from clay and then hariiciied by fire, though 
there is -a growing tendency to restrict the ward to die commoner 
iirtirlos of this great class and to apply the word “ porcelain ” to 
all the 'finer varieties. This tendency .is to ibe idepcecated, as it is 
faanded on a misconception ; the wwd “ poccel^ ” shmrid only 
be applied to certain well-madsed vMaetiesJcfpoitttTy, The very 
existence of pottery is dependent on two amportant natural 
properties rtf tliat greatand wideapreadgroupoftocky or earthy 
substances known a* clays, viz. the property of plasticity (the 
power of being readily k^aded ar monkted whiJe anoist), and 
the proparty of being converted when fired into one of the most 
inflestriirtible of ordtnary thinga. 

’The cflays form such an'impirttant-pwap'of-mineral sabstancES 
that the reader must refer to ttae:attial0 Cll.itT for an account of 
their occurrence, composition'and'properties. .Jh'tbis article we 
shall-only tksal with the various olays as they have affected the 
problems of the potter throughoutthe ages. 'Thc^lays found oa 
or close to the earth’s surface'ateao'varied iri 'TOniposition and 



Hmeral Eooiutimt Pttiern.-^Tbfe primitive races of mankind, 
whether of rttnote .ages or cf to-day, toede perforce such clay w 
found on the surface of the grouitd, «r 1^ some ri ver-hed,nad 
with the rudimentary preporatiaB of sprendii^ it out on a stone 
riatoif necessary and p^ing out «ny rocky fragiAents of .appreci¬ 
able sue, then hearing it sri& the hands, widt stones oa boards, or 
treadiag k with the feet to render H fairly unkorm in oonristency, 
proceeded to fashion it kito such shapes as need or fancy dictated. 
Fired in am open fire, or in the moat nidinteDtary form of potter'a 
kihi, such pottery may be buff, drab, brown or red—eind these 
from imperfect filing beeomesnMked, grey or black. JHownuttqr 
generarioDS of men, of any race, banded on their painful^ 
acquired bits of knowledge tefore this earliest stage was passed, 
we can never know ; but here and there, where thecirciuaistaacaa 
were favourable or the race was quick of observation, we can 
taace in the work of prehistoric moa in many countries a gradual^ 
advanciag skill based on uicreosed tecivnicai knowledge. For 
ages tools and methods remained of the simplest—the fipgcrs 
for shaping or building tip vessels, a piece of nut or basket- 
work for giving initial support to « more ambitious vase,—-until 
some original genius of the tribe fiisds that by starting to touid up 
his pot tin the fiattened ride of « boulder he can turn his suppOTt 
so os to brir^ every part ia suocessian under his hand, and lo 1 
the potter’s v^eel is invented—notbrou^ down from heaven by 
ome >of the gods to a favouned raoe, as the myths af sdl the older 
civSizatiuBS or barbiirittns, £gyptiiui.,Chiddaean,fjreek,Bcythiftn, 
and Chinese have fabled, tout bern from the brsm and hand of 
mam straggling to fulfil his allotted task. 

Formcriy every writer -on the history of pottery seemed to 
imagine that the very rudest pottery must have been the invien- 
rion of Egyptian, Chiaese or seme other distinct race from which 
the knowledge radiated to ah the -ether races of rise prehisitoiic 
wurid. No oomxption -oould be more erroneous. Sfooe the 
middieef tbeaptriaeiUiury Teseavoh has estahUsbed beyend doubt 
that wherever clay was found men became potters ef a sort,-just 
to they -became huasters, carpenters, smiths, i&c., by sheer force of 
need «od slowlygatliier^ tradition. The not yet exploded view 
that Egypt-or Amyria was the special cradle of this art, and Shat 
tbe potib^ of the Greeks and Romaes dhectiy descended from 
sudh a iparent stock, cannot suPviive ia view of the .mceatestable 
evidence that pottery was -made by the prehistoric peopl«s -of 
wlhat we mow call Greece, Italy, Spiria and other rcoimtries, kipg 
before they were aware ttet any oriMr peoples -lived om the eiith 
than -riiemseives. 

F'or cenOnrics this simple haad-raade pottery was hardened % 
dryil^ is the stm,tot!hat-it would serve fitr riie stotage oldiied 
giiain,d!C.,-but tbetnoreating use of fire would soon bring out the 
asiutriag iact that a -baked (day vessel became as hard ;as :Stene. 
Then, too, some-the knowledge that even in one district tail -the 
cieys’didatotfiiieto the-some ^eur,-and eriouc decoration arose, 
in avnde tkubiiig.or smearing (Of someday or earth^a ruddle or 
bdlcpethaps), wlach wasifoiu^ to.give-a bright.red or buff oakmf 
tm vesseis rimped in -a diriter-cetoured olay^-most pmeiopa -of«)( 
were little deposits of white clay which kept their pufity .unsuUted 
tbratg^ithe.fire,—and-by (these, primitive means the races .of/the 
dawn innxfo thw -wares. Gn rthis substructure aU the pottecM 
of -the last-four tdunisastd years (has' been built, for behind. igU 
Egyptian, Greek mr Ghinnse rpotteiy !we find the same primirisw 
fimndatiniis. ' . ' . -I 

We now zeach-irie kegmninga'ofirecorded history, and as.thq 
groat jsations ef lihe postueraeege from .the shadows they each 
deveirtp the potterfomrtiin-on individual way. The.EgyptiaM 
etolve acheniias :({rf 'plBSvuig'le(ilouriH.briliiant glazes -fired'.on 
ofa9edtS(,|Bhapediitvsai»d!la(fid togetheertrith a-httle .it]ay,-or«otw)^ 
(oivedtiTom jacks aristaoes/f Tlfo)Giseks( produce, th^ WSmw 

if'Sottte-fexamtolb'pt U iWade-fn the lairiirtM 

bfietw’M’whs^ana.'OFMaVttllAeh'fMpriiied itiitn some btbericMItMlA 
MfoeiD'vfeposriiS.misMicivKbbodesiif snnJyrieAl.cisjth: (fotained bjbtlc 

- tiriy kiaprifito^onfoi' etch ei pumtoM) 
«l»i(riftotomfabaBoi^ri£k^aiidbisni l^jjng.'toDlyl hpprridmptofm 'is.') 
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of plastic form, and then, excited by their growing skill in metal 
work, turn the plastic clay into imitations of metal forms. These 
nations are overthrown, and the Romans spread .some knowledge 
—only a tincture, it must be confessed—over all the lands they 
hold in fee ; and from the Euphrates to the Atlantic, from Egypt 
to the Wall of Hadrian, they set alight potters’ fires that have 
never since been extinguished. The Roman empire falls, and 
over Europe its pottery is forgotten along with its greater 
achievements; yet still pottery-making goes on in a very simple 
way, to be slowly revived and modified once more by the com¬ 
munities of monks, who, in later centuries, replace the Roman 
legions as the great civilizing influence in Europe. Meantime 
Egypt and the nearer East continued, in a debased form, the 
splendours of their glorious past, and glazed and painted pottery 
was still made by traditional methods. What part the llyzantine 
civilization and tl>e Persians played during this ol>scure time, we 
are only just beginning to realize ; but we now know that many 
interesting kinds of decorated pottery were made at Old Cairo, at 
Alexandria, at Damascus, in Syria, Anatolia and elsewhere (on 
which the later Moslem potters founded their glorious works), 
at a time when all over Europe crocks of simple red or drab clay, 
covered only with green and yellow lead-glazes, were the sole 
evidence of the potter’s skill. What the Arab conquestsdrstroyed, 
and what their breath quickened into life, we can only guess ; 
but the fact is indisputable that with the Mahommedan con¬ 
quests there came a time when the potter’s art of the Occident 
reached its highest expression, and when methods and knowledge 
hitherto confined to Egypt, Syria and Persia were spread from 
Spain and the south of France to India—even, it may be, into 
China. 

Meantime, in the farther East, the Chinese—the greatest race 
of potters the worltl has ever .seen—were quietly gathering 
strength, until from their glaz.ed, hard-fired pottery there emerged 
the marvellous, white translucent porcelain, one of the wonders 
of the medieval world. 

With the dawn of the 15th century of our era, the state of 
affairs was practically this:—In European countries proper we 
find rudely fashioned and decorated wares in which we can trace 
the slow development of a native craft from the superposition 
of Roman methods on the primitiv'e work of the peoples. The 
vessels were mostly intended for use and not for show; were 
clumsily fashioned of any local clay, and if glazed at all then only 
with coarse lead-glazes, coloured yellow or grn'n ; in no case 
above the level of workmanship of the travelling brick- or tile- 
maker. 'i’he finest expression of this native style is to be found 
in the Gothic t ile pavements of France, Germany and England, 
where all the colours are due to the clays and there is no approach 
to painting. In the Moslem countries—including the greater 
part of Spain and Sicily, Egypt and the nearer East, probably 
even to the very centre of Asia—pottery was being made either 
of whitish clay and sand, or of a light reddish clay coated with a 
white facing of fine clay or of tin-enamel, on which splendid 
decorative patterns in vivid pigments or brilliant iridescent 
lustres were painted. 

As early as the 12th century or our era this superior artistic 
pottery of the Moslem nations had already attracted the notice of 
Europeans as an article of luxury for the wealthy ; and we may 
well believe the traditional accounts that Saracen potters were 
brought into Italy, France and Burgundy to introduce the 
practice of their art, while Italian potters certainly penetrated 
into the workshops of ea.stern Spain and elsewhere, and gathered 
new ideas. In Italy certainly, and in the south of France 
probably, efforts were continuously in progress to improve the 
native wares by coating the vessels with a white “ slip ” and 
dniwing on them rude, painted patterns in green, yellow and 
purplish black. The increasing intercourse with Spain, in war 
and peace, also introduced the use of tin-enamel after the fashion 
of the famous Hispano-Moresque wares, and by the end of the 
14th century a knowledge of tin-enamel was widespread in Italy 
and paved the way to the glorious painted majolica of the i5tn 
and i6th centuries. From Italy and Spain, France and Holland, 
Germany, and finally, though much later, England learnt this art. 


and the tin-enamelled pottery of middle and northern Europe, so 
largely made during the 17th and 18th centuries, was the direct 
offshoot of this movement of the Italian Renaissance.' 

During the 15th and i6th centuries Chinese porcelain also 
began to find its way into Europe, and by the whiteness of its 
substance and its marvellous translucence excited the attention 
of the Italian majolists and alchemists. The first European 
imitation of this famous oriental porcelain of which we liave 
indubitable record was made at Florence (1.S7S-1585) by alche¬ 
mists or potters working under the patronage, and, it is said, with 
the active collaboration of Francesco de’ Medici. This Florentine 
porcelain was the first of those distinctively European wares, 
made in avowed imitation of the Chinese, which form a connect¬ 
ing link between potter)^ and glass, for they may be considered 
either as pottery rendered translucent or as glass rendered 
opaque by shaping and firing a mixture containing a large 
percentage of glass with a very little clay. After the cessation of 
the Florentine experiments we know of no European porcelain 
for nearly a century, though the importation of Chinese porcelain 
had largely increased owing to the activity of the various “ India ’’ 
companies. The next European porcelain, made like the 
Florentine of glass and clay, was that of Rouen (1673) and St 
Cloud (1696 ); and during the i8th century artificial glassy 
porcelain was made in France and England largely, and in other 
countries experimentally. German experimenters worked in 
another direction, and the first porcelain made in Europe from 
materials similar to the Chinese was produced at Meissen by 
Bottger (1710-1712). During the i8th century not only was 
there a very large trade in imported Chinese and Japanesi' 
porcelain, but there was a great develojiment of ])orcelain 
manufacture in Europe ; and in every country factories were 
establiAed, generally under royal or princely patronage, for the 
manufacture of artificial porcelain like the French, or genuine 
porcelain like the German. The ICnglish made a departure in 
the introduction of a porcelain distinct from either, though 
adding calcined ox-bones to the other ingredients; and this 
English bone-porcelain—a well-marked spyecics—is now largelj- 
made in America, France, Germany and Sweden as well as in 
England. 

By the end of the 18th century the risks and losses attendant 
on the manufacture of the French gla.s.sy porcelain had caused its 
abandonment, and a porcelain made from natural materials like 
the Chinese has since been generally made on the continent of 
Europe. 

The older tin-enamelled wares—derived from the Hispano- 
Moresque and the Italian majolica—so largely made in France, 
Holland, Germany and elsewhere during the 17th and 18th 
centuries, met with a fate analogous to that of the J‘'rench 
porcelain. Tin-enamelled earthenware is always a brittle 
substance, soon damaged in regular use ; so that, when, in the 
middle of the i8th century, the English potter first appeared as a 
serious competitor with a fine white earthenware of superior 
durability and precision of manufacture, the old painted faience 
gradually disappeared between the upper millstone of European 
porcelain and the nether millstone of English earthenware. 

The 19th century witnessed a great and steady growth in the 
output of porcelain and pottery of all kinds in Europe and the 
United States. Mechanical methods were largely called in to 
supplement or replace what had hitherto remained almost pure 
handicraft. The English methods of preparing and mixing the 
materials of the body and glaze, and the English device of replac¬ 
ing painted decoration by machine printing, to a large extent 
carried the day, with a great gain to the mech^ical aspects of tlie 

■ It must always be borne in mind that, side by side with the 
production of artistic wares in all countries, the traditional craft 
of the village pot-maker continued, and has probably been less 
interfered with than is generally imagined, except in the British 
Isles. Any country market-place in Spain, Italy, Greece, France, 
Germany, or Holland is provided to-day with a simple peasant 
pottery little removed in its forms, its decorations, or its technical 
skill from the country work of the-middle ages. In England the 
cheapness of machine-made pottery has largely destroyed such 
village industries. 
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work and in many cases with an entire extinction of its ai^istic 
spirit. Even the hand-work that still remained was lamely 
affected by the growing dominance of machinery; and the 
painting, gilding and decoration of pottery and porcelain, in the 
first half of the 19th century, became everywhere mechanical and 
hackneyed. During the latter half of the 19th century another 
influence was fortunately at work. Side by side with the increas¬ 
ing mechanical perfection of the great bulk of modern pottery 
there grew up a school of innovators and experimentalists, who 
revived many of the older decorative methods that had fallen 
into oblivion and produced fresh and original work, in certain 
directions even beyond the achievements of the post. The 20th 
century opened with a wider outlook among the potters of Europe 
and America. In every country men were striving once again to 
bring back to their world-old craft something of artistic taste 
and skill. 


Technical Methods .—All primitive pottery, whether of ancient or 
of moclem times, has been made by the simple.st methods. The clay, 
dug from the e.arth's surface, wa.s or is projiared by beating and 
kneading with the hand}), foot or simple mallets of stone or wood ; 
stone.s and hard particles witc picked out; and the mass, well 
tempered with water, was used without any addition. From tiiis 
clay, vessels were shaped by scooping out or cutting a soiid lump 
or ball, by building up piece by piece and smoothing down one layer 
upon another or by squeezing cakes of clay on to some natural object 
or prepared mould or form. The potter's wheel, though very 


ancient, was a comparatively 
ently by many races of men. 



Fig. 1.—-Potter mould¬ 
ing a vessel on the wheel 
(from a painting in a tomb 
atThebesabout iSoob.c.). 
Compare the wheel on the 
left in fig. 5. 


late invention, arrived at independ- 
In its simplest form it was a heavy 



Fio. 2,—Potter's wheel of 
the time of the Ptolemies, 
moved by tlio foot (from a 
wall-relief at Philae). Com¬ 
pare fig. 5. the wheel on the 
right. 


disk pivoted on a central point to be set going by the hand, as the 
workman squatted on the ground ; and it may be seen to-day in 
India, Ceylon, China or Japan, in all its primitive simplicity (see 
fig. 1). 'liiis form of potter's wheel was the only one known until 
about the Christian era, and then, in Egypt apparently, tlie improve¬ 
ment was introduced of lengthening the spindle wliicli carries the 
tlirowing-whei'l and mounting on it near the base a much larger disk 
which the potter could rotate with his foot, and so have both hands 
free for the manipulation of the clay (fig. 2). No further advance 
seems to have been made liefore the I7tli century, when the wheel 
was spun by means of a cord working over a pulley ; and though a 
steam-driven wheel was introduced in the middle of the iqtli century, 
this form remains the be.st for the production of fine pottery. 

A prevalent misconception with regard to the potter's wheel 
needs correction. For anything beyond very simple shapes it is 
impossible to carry the work to completion on the wheel at one 
operation as is generally imagined. All that the potter can do while 
the clay is soft enough to " throw ” on the wheel is to get a rough 
shape of even tliickness. This operation completed, tlie piece is 
removed from the wheel and set aside to dry. When it is about 
leather-hard, it may be re-centred carefully on the wheel (the old 
practice), or placed in a horizontal lathe (since i6th century) and 
turned down to the exact shape and polished to an even, smooth 
surface. The Greek vasc-makers were already adepts in what is 
often reckoned a modem, detestable practice. Many Greek vases 
have ol>viouslv been “ thrown " in separate sections, and when these 
had contracie'd and hardened sufficiently they were luted together 
with slip, and the final vase-shape was smoothed and turned down 
on the wheel, and even polished to as fine a degree of mechanical 
finish as the modem potter ever attains. So too with the Chinese ; 
many of their forms have been made in two or three portions, subse¬ 
quently joined together and finished on the outside as one piece. 
Indeecf, it is remarkable how the Greeks and Chinese had discovered 
for themselves many devices of this kind which are generally held 
up to opprobrium as the debased methods of a mechanical age. 


Always it should be borne in mind that the shaping of pottery by 
" pressing " cakes of clay into moulds is much older than tne potter^* 
wheel, and has always been the method of making shapes other than 
those in the round. The modem method of " casting " pottery*by 
pouring slip, a fluid mixture of clay and water, into absorbent moulds 
seems to have originated in England about the middle of the i8th 
century ; and this too is a genuine potter's method which does not 
merit the disapproval with which it has been generally regarded 
by writers on the potter’s art. 

In all ages the work of the “ thrower ’’ or " presser ” has been 
largely supplemented by the modeller, who alters the shape, and 
applies to it handles, spouts or modelled accessories at will. 

Tiring .—^The firing of pottery has become in modem times such a 
.specialized branch of the manufacture that the student can only be 
referred here to the technological works mentioned in the biblio¬ 
graphy at the end of this 
article. It is, however, 
necessary that we should 
briefly describe the earlier 
forms of potters’ kilns 
used by the nations whose 
pottery counts among the 
treasures of the collector 
and the antiquary. Hero 
again wo now know that 
the primitive types of kiin 
used by the potters of 
ancient Egypt or Greece 
have not vanished from 
the earth; it is only in 
the civilized countries of 
the modem world that 
they have been replaced 
by improved and perfected 
devices. The })ottcr3 of 
the North-West Provinces 
of India use to-day a kiln 
practically Identical with 
that depicted in severest 
silhouette on the rock- 
tombs of Thelies; and the 
skilful Japanese remain 
content with a kiln very 
similar to the one shown 
in fig. 3. ThLs Greek type 
of kiln was improved and Fig. 3.— Early Greek pottery-kiln, 
enlaiyied by the Romans, about 700-600 b.c. (from a painted 
and its use seems to have votive tablet found at Corinth, now in 
liecn introduced wherever the Louvre). The section shows the 
pottery was made under probable construction of the kiln, 
their sway, for remains of 

Roman kilns have been found in many countries (see fig. 4). With the 
end of Roman dominance we have ample evidence that their technical 
methods fell into disuse, and the northern European potter of the 
period from the fith to the 12th century had to build up his methods 



Fig. 4. —Roman kiln found at Castor. The low arch is for the 
insertion of tiie fuel; the pots rested on the perforated floor, made 
of clay slabs; the top of the kiln is missing,—it was probably a 
dome. 

afresh, and improved kilns were invented. The general type of 
medieval potter's kiln is illustrated for us in the manuscript of an 
Italian potter of the 16th century, now in the library of the Victoria 
and Albert Mu -eum ' (fig. 5). Kilns of a difierent type, horizontal 
reverberatory kilns, were used for making the hard-fired pottery of 


* I ire libri dell' A rie del Vasajo, by Cipriano Piccolpasso of Castd 
Durante, a.d. 1548. 
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Europe (Rhenish stooewarc. Sc.), as well as lor Chinese porcelain 
and the earliest Cjerman porcelains. With the organisation of pottery 
as a factory industry in the jSth century, improved kihis were inlro- 
dnoed, ancf the type of kiln now so largely used in civilised countries 
is practically a vertical reverberatory furnace of circular section, 
from lo to 22 it. in diameter and ot similar height, capable, there¬ 
fore, of containing at one tiring a <]uantity of pottery that would 
have formed tlie output of a medieval potter for a year. Kvery 
device that can lie thoiiglit of for the betlei utilisation of heat anti 



I'lc. 3. - 1 «o forms of Italian potter’s wheels, atiout 1540. 


its even distribution throughout the kiln or oven has lieen experi¬ 
mented with ; and, though the results have been most successful 
from the jioiiit of view of the potter, even the most recent coal-bred 
ovens remain very wasteful types of apparatus, the amount of 
available heat being relatively small lo the fuel consumption. Cas- 
fired kilns and ovens are now being used or experimented with in 
every country, and their perfection, which cannot be far distant, 
uill Improve the most vital of the potter’s processes both in certainty 
and economy. 

Glazes .—wc are ne\ er likely to know wlien glaze (i.e. a coating of 
fireil glass) was first applied to pottery, though the present stale of 
knowledge would incline us to the opinion that the earliest glazed 
objects we possess are those of ancient Egypt,* but the practice 
may have been originated independently wherever a knowledge of 
the elements of glass-making had .spread, as all tlie early glazes 
were of the alkaline type, which must first be fused into a glass 
liefore they can be applied to pottery. 

Many primitive races seem to have burnished their pottery after 
it w.as 'fired, in order to get a glossy surface; and in other eases the 
surface was rendered .shining and waterproof by coating it with 
waxy or resinous substances which were often coloured. It is 
passible that the black varnish of Greek vases was obtained by such 
a method, and though that point is not settled, we have many types 
of primitive pottery, both modem and ancient, which are coated in 
this way. Such a coating is only a substitute for glaze in the work of 
peoples who do not know or have not mastered the technical secrets 
of true glazes. We can only consider as glazes timse definite super¬ 
ficial layers of molten material which have been fired on the clay 
substance. Glazes are as varied as the various kinds of potteiy, 
and it must never be forgotten that each kind of pottery is at its 
liest with its aiipropriatc glaze. The earliest known glazes (Egyptian 
and .Assyrian) were silicates of soda and lime containing very little 
alumina and no lead. Such glazes are very uncertain in u.se, and 
can only be applied to pottery unusually rich in silica (i.f. deficient 
in clay). Consequently these alkaline glazes cannot be used on 
ordinary clay wares, and when they have been used successfully, the 
(Is V has always been coated with a surface layer of highly sihceous 
siilistance («.g. the so-callod Persian, Rhodian, Syrian and Egyptian 
pottery of the early middle ages). The fact that glazes containing 
le,ad-oxide would adhere to ordinary pottery when alkaline glazes 
would not was discovered at a very early period; for lead glazes 
were extensively used in Egypt and the nearer East in Ptolemaic 
times, and it is significant that, though the Romans made singularly 
little use of glazes of any kind, the pottery that succeeded theirs, 
either in western Eiirope’or in the Byzantine empire, was generally 
covered with glazes rich in lead. Throughout Europe, and over tiie 
greater part of the world, leaded glazes have been continuously used 
and improved for all ordinary pottery, and it is only with certain 
special hard-fired types of ware that they have yet been successfully 
replaced. Chinese porcelain and all the European porcelains made 
bv analogous methods are fired at so high a temperature tliat a glaze 
of felspar softened by lime and silica is found most suitable for them, 
and the hard-fir^d stemwares, rich in silica, are often glazed with a 
salt glaze, or a meltaulMth rich in oxide of iron. 

Every kind of )9WWWcluy (the mixture of clay, sand, flint, &c., 
from which the p«jfimiapes his wares) has its own type of glaze, 
and from the eaxMlfftime down to our own what the potter could 
produce in formfdl^imze or colour has been largely decided for him 
by the clay m a lUg^ t hi s command. With any good plastic clay 

’ The earliest gla’MMI objects found in Egyptian tomiis (once 
dignified by the name of Egyptian porcelain) are hardly to lie called 
pottery at all, though we have no other name for them. The 
material is largely sand held together by a little clay and glass. 
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which cannot be fired at the highest tcmjierature, load glazes have 
always proved the most practicable. A similar clay, to which large- 
quantities of sand are added, may be glazed by the vapours of 
common salt; and mixtures rich in felspar, like Chinese or E.urojiean 
porcelain, can be glazed by melting felspathic materials upon them. 
Naturally tho.se specie.s of pottery which are the hardest fired are the 
most durable—the glazes of hard porcelain are more unchangeable 
than lead glaze.s, and these in their turn than alkaline glazes. 

The most important types of glaze are (i) alkaline glazes (ag. 
Egyptian, Syrian, Persian, &c.), the oldest and most uncertain ; 
(2) lead glazes, the most wides)iread in use and the best for all 
ordinary puqioses; (3) felspathic glazes, tlie glazes of hard-fired 
porcelains, generally unsuited to any otlii-r material; (4) salt glaze, 
produced by vapours of common s.alt, the sjiecial glaze of sionewarcs. 
Many intermediate gkazes have been devi.scd to meet special needs, 
but these remain the only important groups. Fuller details on tliis 
important subject must be sought in the technical works. 

Colours .—Tlie primitive potters of ancient .and modern times 
have all striven to decorate their wares with colour. Tlie simplest, 
and tliereforc the earliest, colour decoration was carried out in 
natural earths and clay.s. The clays arc so varied in composition 
that they fire to every shade o( colour from white to grey, cream, 
buff, red, brown, or even to a bronze uliidi is almost lilack. One 
clay daubed or painted upon anoiher fornits.1 the primitive palette 
of the potter, e.specially belore the invention of glaze. When glaze 
was u.sed these natural clays were changed in tint, and native earths, 
other than clays, containing iron, manganese and cobalt, were 
gradually discovered and used. It is also surprising to note that some 
of the very earliest glazes were coloured glas.ses containing copper or 
iron (the green, turquoise and yellow glazes of the ancient Egyptians 
and Assyriaii.s). Marvellous work was wrought in the.se few miitei ials, 
but the era of the finest potlery-rolour dawns with tlie I’ersiau, 
Syrian and Egypti.an work that preceded the Cru-..ades. By this time 
the art of glazing potierv witli a clear soda-lime glaze had been 
thoroughly learnt. Vases, tiles, &c., shaped in pocal plastic clav, 
were covered witli a white, highly siliceous coating (it to receive 
glazes ol this type, and giving the best possible ground ior the jiainted 
colours then known, with (his riidinieutary technique the |iotters 
of the countries south and east of the Mediterr.anean produced, 
between the qth and l6th centuries of our era. a ly(ie of pottery 
llial remains ideal from the jioint of view of colour : for, with nothing 
more than the greens given by oxide of copper and iron, the turquoise 
of pure copper, the deep yet vivid blue of cobalt, the Iieautiful un¬ 
certain purple of manganese, and in certain districts the rich red of 
Armenian bole, they achieved colour schemes that have never been 
sHrpas.sed in their tirilliant vet harmonious richness. 

When the coating of white siliieous clay was replaced by an 
opaque tin-enamel as in Spain, Italy, I'raiice, Holland, At., a 
necessan' change in the colour sclietnes resulted. At first onlv the 
copper-greens and cobalt-blues could be used on such a ground; 
the fine manganese purjile turned to brown or black and the rich 
iron-reds to filthy shades of yellow. We cannot wonder that the 
Spanish-Arab potters paid more allcnlion to their lustre decoration, 
lor that was the natural thing to do. How strong and fine a palette 
1 ould be evolved for use on a tin-enamel ground was shoun by the 
Italian majoli.sts of the l.sth and 16th centuries; and when the 
later developments ol lin-enamullcd pottery took place in l-'rance, 
Holland, Germany, &c., their colour .schemes arc only echoes of 
i Italian majolica crossed with Chinese porcelain. Delft, Nevers, 
Moustiers and Rouen may each charm us with its individuality ; 
Nuremberg and other south German towns mav show us that they 
too had mastered the use of tin-enamel; yet our minds always go 
hack to the colour schemes of Italian majolica and of the Persian and 
Syrian pottery that lie Ix-lilnd and beyond them. 

The colours already spoken of were either clay colours or what are 
known as ” underglaze " colours, because they were painted on the 
pottery before the glaze was fired. 

The earliest glazes of the Egyqitians appear not to have lieen 
white, but wore coloured throughout their substance, and this use of 
coloured glazes as ajiart from painted colour was developed along 
with the painted decoration by the later Egyptian, Syrian and 
Persian jiottcrs. Green, yellow and brown glazes were almost the 
onlv artistic productions of the medieval Kurojican potters’ kilns, 
and their use everywhere preceded the introduction of painted 
pottery. The most extensive aiiplication of coloured glazes was, 
however, that made by the Chinese, who developed this type of 
colour decoration before they used painted patterns in undcrglaze 
colour. 'The earlic.st Chinese porcelains, and the hard-fired stone¬ 
wares out of which their porcelain arose, were decorated in this way, 
and the beauty of many of tlie early Sung coloured glazes has never 
been surpassed. 

With the exceedingly refractory felspathic glazes of Chinese 
porcelain very few underglaze colours could be used: and the 
prevalence of blue and white among the early specimems of Chinese 
porcelains js due to the fact that cobalt was almost the only substance 
known to the potters of the Ming dynasty which would'endurc the 
Iiigh temperature needed to melt their glazes. Consequently the 
Chinese were driven to invent the method of painting in coloured 
fusible glasses on the already fired glaze. They adopted for this 
purpose the coloured enamels used on metal; hence the common 
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term enamel decoration/’ which is so generally applied to painting 
in those colours which are attached to the alreach' fired claze bv 
refinng at a lower temperature. With the introduction of this manv- 
coloured Chinese |>orcelain into Kurope the same practice was eagerlv 
followed by our Huropean potters, and a new palette of colours and 
fresh styles of decoration soon arose amongst us. Painting in on- 
glaze colours, being executed on the fired glaze, resembles glass 
painting, and it generally oflers a striking contrast both in technique 
ana colour-quality to the painting executed in colours under the 
glaze. In the loriner the work can be highly finished and the most 
mechanical execution is possible, but the colours are iivither so rich 
nor so bnlliaiit as under-glaze colours, nor have they the .same 
.softness as Is given by the slight spread of the under-glaze colour 
when the glaze is melted over it 


It must be pointed out that the colour possibilities in any method 
of pottiTy decoration are largely dependent on the temperature at 
winch the colour needs to be fired. The clay colours are naturally 
more limited in range tlian the under-glaze colours, and these in 
their turn than the on-Rlar-e colours. 

When, aboul the middle of the 18th century. European pottery 
took on Its modem form, of earthenware made after the Enghsh 
fashion, and jiorcelain Uke the French and German, the lead or 
felspathic Klaze.s used brought about another revolution in the 
potters palette. I he growing ideal of mechanical perfection dis¬ 
counted the freedom of the earlier brushwork, and printed patterns, 
or painting that might ahuo.st have been printed, removed the mind 
still farther from the richness of painted faience or majolica. It is 
useless to look for the glorious colour of Persian faience, Italian 
maiohca, or Chinese porcelain, in modern wares produced by manu¬ 
facturing proces.scs where mechanical perfection is demanded to a 
degree undreamt of before the lyth century. The finest modem 
pottery colour is only to be sought in the uork of those cnlliu,siasts 
and experimenters who are striving to produce work as rieli and free 
as the liest of past times. 

Afeia/s.—Tile noble metals, such as gold, jilatinum and silver, 
have, since the early years ol the i8th century, been largely used as 
adjuncts to pottery decoration, especially on tlie fine white earthen¬ 
wares and jiorcelains of the last two centuries. At first the gold was 
apjilied with a kind of japanner's size and was not fired to the glaze, 
but for the la.st 150 years or so the metals have generally been 
tired to the surface of the glaze like enamel colours, by mixing tlie 
metal with a small jiroportion of flux or fusible ground glass. There 
can scarcely be a doubt tliat the ancient lustres of I’ersia, Syria and 
Spain were believed to be a form of gilding, though their decorative 
effect was much more beautiful than gilding lias ever been. The 
early Chinese and Japanese gilding apjiears, like the European, to 
have been “ .sized ’ or w'ater-gilt, not fired; and it seems probable 
that the use of •' fired " gold was taught to the Oriental by the 
European in the 18th cenliiry. To-day “ liquid " gold is exported 
to China and japan from Eurofie for the use of the potter. 


Primitive Pottery 

We can group together that great and widely-spread class of 
vessels made by the primitive races of mankind, whether before 
the dawn of civilization or at the present day, for it is interesting 
to note that many modern races still make pottery by the same 
rude method as the Neolithic races of Europe and Asia, and with 
striking similarity of result. In fact, the knowledgeof the methods 
and practices of the primitive potters of our own time furnishes 
the best possible guide to the methods of fabrication and orna¬ 
mentation of the ancient specimens that are dug up from barrows, 
grave mounds, and tumuli. It is only natural that the materials 
and methods of such pottery are always of the simplest. The clay 
is used with very little preparation, and it is no unusual thing to 
find bits of stone, gravel, &c., emljedded in the paste of such 
wares, though at a later stage of development they would have 
been removed. It must be remarked, however, that no race of 
potters practised the art for long without discovering that their 
vessels were not so liable to crack in drying, or lose their shape in 
firing, if fine sand or pounded " potsherds ” were mixed with the 
clay ; and when we are dealing with the work of races that have 
passed beyond the Stone Age and have learned the use of metals 
we find this custom universal. 

There are three methods of shaping which seem to be common 
to almost every primitive race :— 

I. The .scooping out of a vessel from a ball of clay. 

3. The building up of a form, often on a piece of basket-work or 
matting, gradually raising the walls higher by applying and 
smootliing down successive layers of clay. 

3. Coiling; in which the clay is rolled out into thin ropes, and 
these are coiled round and round upon each other and 
smoothed down with the hands and with simple tools of bone, 
wood or metal. 


The use of the potter’s wheel is unknown, while it is remarkable 
how beautifully true and finely-fashioned much primitive pottery 
is. The primitive red and blac^ vases discovered by ihinders 
Petrie in Egypt, and the somewhat similar vessels of prehistoric 
date from Spain, are remarkable instances of this. Some primi¬ 
tive races leave their pottery without decoration, especially 
when they have a fine red-buming clay to work in, but, generally 
speaking, primitive pottery of every race and time is elaborately 
decorated, but only with the simplest patterns. Such decora¬ 
tions consist of lines, dots or lunette-shaped depressions arranged 
in crosses, chevrons, zigzags or all-over repeated pattern. All 
this ornament is scratched or impressed into the clay before it 
is fired. Simplest of all is, perliaps, the pattern which has so 
obviously been produced by pressing a twisted thong round the 
neck or bowl of a vase ; though the thong may have been used in 
the first instance merely to serve as a support while the vessel was 
dried. At a later stage the ornament is generally obtained by 
scratching with a tool, by pressing the end of a hollow stick into 
the clay to form rows of circles, by using a stick cut at the end 
into the shape of a half-moon, or other equally simple decorative 
device. In certain tropical countries this rudimentary pottery 
becomes hard enough for a certain amount of use when merely 
dried in the sun, but in all northern and temperate countries 
it must have been fired, probably in the most imperfect way, in an 
open fire or in such a kiln as could be formed by sinking a hole into 
the ground and erecting round it a screen of stones. How imper¬ 
fect the firing was is shown by the ashen-grey colour due to smoke. 
In those countries where the ware has been mure perfectly fired 
the pieces naturally become buff, drab, brown or red. 

The primitive vessels that have been found in the grave- 
mounds of England and the northern countries generally have 
received a number of fanciful names for which there is very little 
warrant except in the case of the cinerary urns. These are 
generally the largest vessels of this class, and as they were used 
to contain burnt bones there seems sufficient warrant for the sup¬ 
position that they were made for this and for no other purpose. 

Our knowledge of primitive pottery lias been greatly improved 
during recent years by the labours of a number of American 
students connected with the United States Geological Survey, 
who have carefully recorded the present-day practices of those 
native tribes who make and use pottery in various parts of North 
America and Mexico; while, in the same way, Peruvian, Bra¬ 
zilian and other South American potteiy has been as closely 
investigated by European oKservers. It should be noted that no 
primitive pottery reveals any trace of a knowledge of glaze, 
though much of it has been highly polished after firing, and in 
some cases a varnish has been applied which may perhaps be 
regarded as the earliest kind of “glazing ’’ ever applied to pottery 
vessels. 

l.iTERATtiRB.—On primitive pottery the following works may bo 
specially mentioned. W. Greenwell, British Barrows (1877); Boyd- 
Pawkius, Early Man in Britain (1880); Mortimer, Forty Years' 
Uescarches in British and Saxon Burial-mounds of East Yorkshire 
(igo.s); Abcrcromby, “The Oldest Bronze-age Ceramic Type in 
Britain,’’ J. Anth. Inst. vol. xxxii. (1902). 373 ; Guide to Antiquities 
of the Bronte Age (British Museum, 1904) ;• Kuenen, Gefdsshunde 
der norrOmischen, rOmischen und frdnkischen Zeit tn den Rheinldndem 
: VVosinsky. Der inkrustierte Keramik der Stein- und Bronee- 
scit (1904) ; Walters, History of Ancient Patterx- (Greek and Roman) 
(1905); Holmes, Aboriginal Pottery of the Eastern United States 
(Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 1899); also Holmes and Cush¬ 
ing in Report of Bureau of Ethnology for 1882 ; Wiener, Perou et 
BoHvie (1880) ; Von der Steinen, Natur-Vdlkerei Central Brasiliens 
(1894) ; Hartman, Archaeological Researches in Costa Rica (1905); 
Strcbel. on " Mexican Potteiy " in Publications of Museum lllr 
Vdlkerkunde (Berlin, vol. 6. 1899); Werner, British Central Africa 
(1907); Fiillboni, Deutsche Ost-Afriha, vol. ix. (1907); Macluer, 
" Kabyle Ifottery," Journ. A nth. Jnst. vol. xxxii. p. 245, and “ Upper 
Egyiit," ibid. xxxv. p. 20 ; Myres, “ Early Pottery Fabrics of Asia 
Minor," Joum. Anth. Inst, xxxiii. p. 367 ; Turveren Museum, Notes 
analytiques sue les collections eihnographiques du Congo, tome ii. (1907); 
Cupart, Dibuts de I’arl de I'ancienne Egypte (1903). (W. B.*) 

Egypt and Western Asia 

Egyptian PoWery.—Egypt affords us the most striking instance 
of the development of potter’s art. As in other countries 
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pottery was made even in Neolithic times, for the Nile mud forms 
a fine plastic clay and sand is of course abundant. With these 
materials various kinds of pottery, often extremely well made 
and of good form, have been continuously produced for common 
domestic requirements, but such pottery was never glazed. 

The wonderful glazes of the Egyptians were applied to a 
special preparation which can hardly lie called pottery at all, 
it contained .so little clay. Yet as early as the 1 st Dynasty 
the Egyptians had learnt to shape little objects in this tender 
materW and cover them with their wonderful turquoise glazes. 
We have therefore to study the development of two independent 
things: (i) the ordinary pottery of common clay left without 
glaze ; (2) the brilliant glazed faience which appears to be special 
to Egypt, though it may have been the groundwork for the 
technique of the slip-faced painted and glazed pottery of the 
nearer East. 

We probably do not possess any specimens of the most 
primitive Neolithic pottery ; the oldest type known to us, the 
black and red ware of Balias and Nagada ( 1 ), dates from the later 
Neolithic age, when copper was just lieginning to be used. This 
ware is very hard and compart and the face is highly burnished. 
The red colour was produced by a wash of fine red clay ; the 
black is an oxide of iron obtained by limiting the access of air 
in the process of baking, which was done. Professor Petrie 
suggests, by placing the pot’s mouth down in the kiln, and 
leaving the ashes over the part which was to be burnt black. 
Both red and black colour go right through in every case. All-red 
and all-black vases are occasionally found, the red with geo¬ 
metrical decorations in white colour, and the black with incised 
decoration. The forms are usually very simple, but at the .same 
time graceful, and the grace of form is more remarkable when it 
is remembered that none of this early pottery was made on the 
wheel. Pottery of almost similar technique was found in Crete 
in 1905 during the American excavations at Vasiliki near Hiera- 
petra. The general appearance of the Cretan pottery is much 
the same as that of the Egj'ptian, and the duller red and black 
decoration (which here has a spotted or mottled appearance) was 
probably obtained in the same way, the black spots being due to 
the action of separate fragments of the baking material. This 
discovery is important in view of the probable early connexion 
of the Cretan and Eg>’-ptian culture-centres. 

A very similar red and black ware, usually of thinner and 
harder make, and often with a brighter surface, was introduced 
into Egypt at a later date (Xllth Dynasty), probably by Nubian 
trilies who were descended from relatives of the Neolithic 
Egyptians. From their characteristic graves these people are 
called the Pan-drave people, and their pottery is known by the 
same name. 

J’erhaps rather later in date than the early red and black wares, 
but by no means certainly so, the second characteristic type of 
primeval Egyptian pottery is a ware of buff colour with surface 
decorations in red. These decorations are varied in character, 
including ships, birds and human figures; wavy lines and 
geometrical designs commonly occur. The whole facies of this 
ware seems very un-F.gyptian, and it has been compared with 
the decorated “ Kabyle pottery ” of modem times. To call the 
people who made this ware “ Libyans ” on the strength of this 
resemblance of their pottery to that of the modem Kabyles, .six 
thousand years later, .seems, however, rash. The prchi-storic 
k'.gyptians were not Kabyles or Libyans, but Nilotes, and the 
peculiar decoration of their pottcrj', which seems so strangely 
barljaric, is in reality merely the most ancient handiwork of the 
Egyptian paiqter, and marks the fir.st st^e in the development 
of pictorial art on the banks of the Nile ( 2 ). Other types of 
pottery ( 3 ), in colour chiefly buff or brown, were also in use at 
this period ; the most noticeable form is a cylindrical vase with 
A wavy or rope band round it just below the lip, which developed 
out of a nocked vase with a wavy handle on either side. This 
cylindrical type outlived the red and black and the red and buff 
decorated styles (which are purely Neolithic and predynastic) 
and continued in use in the early dynastic period, well into 
the Copper age. Tlie other unglazed pottery of the first three 
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dynasties is not very remarkable for beauty of form or colour, 
and is indeed of the roughest description ( 4 ), but under the 
IVth Dynasty we find beautiful wheel-made bowls, vases and 
vase-stands of a fine red polished ware ( 4 ). This fine ware con¬ 
tinued in use at least as late as the XVIIIth Dynasty, though 
the forms of course differed from age to age. Under the Xllth 
Dynasty, and during the Middle Kingdom generally, either this 
or a coarser unpolished red ware was in use. The forms of this 
period are very characteristic (6); the vases are usually footless, 
and have a peculiar globular or drop-like shape—some small 
ones seem almost spherical. At this period the foreign “ Pan- 
Grave ” black and red pottery was also in use (see above). 

The art of making a pottery consisting of a siliceous sandy 
body coated with a vitreous copper glaze seems to liave been 
known unexpectedly early, possibly even as early as the period 
immediately preceding the 1 st Dynasty (4000 b.i:.). Under 
the Xllth Dynasty pottery made of this characteristic Egyptian 
faience seems to have come into general use, and it continued 
in use down to the days of the Romans, and is the ancestor of the 
glazed wares of the Arabs and their modern successors (6). 
The oldest Egyptian glazed ware is found usually in the shape 
of beads, plaques, &c.—rarely in the form of pottery vessels. 
The colour is usually a light blue, which may turn either white 
or green; but beads of the grey-black manganese colour are 
found, and on the light blue vases of King Aha (who is probably 
one of the historical originals of the legendaiy' “ Mena ” or 
Menes) in the British Museum (No. 38,010) wc have the king's 
name traced in the manganese glaze on (or rather in) the blue- 
white glaze of the vase itself, for the second glaze is inlaid. This 
style of decoration in manganese black or purple on copper-blue 
continued till the end of the “ New Empire ” shortly before the 
XXVIth (Saite) Dynasty. It w<is not usual actually to inlay the 
decoration before the time of the XVIIIth Dynasty. The light 
blue glaze was used well into the time of tbc Xllth Dynasty 
(British Museum, No. 36,346), but was then displaced by a new 
tint, a brilliant turquoise blue, on which the black decoration 
shows up in sharper contrast than before. This blue, and a 
somewhat duller, greyer or greener tint was used at the time 
for small figures, beads and vases, as well as for the glaze of 
scarabs, which, however, were usually of stone-schist or steatite 
—not faience. The characteristically Egyptian technique of 
glazed stone begins about this period, and not only steatite or 
schist was employed (on account of its softness), but a remarkably 
brilliant effect was obtained by glazing hard shining white 
quartzite with the wonderfully delicate Xllth Dynasty blue. 
A fragment of a statuette plinth of this beautiful material was 
obtained during the excavation of the Xlth Dynasty temple at 
Deir el-Bahri in 1904 (British Museum, No. 40,948). Vessels of 
diorite and other hard stones arc also found coated with the blue 
glaze. A good specimen of the finest Xllth Dynasty blue- 
glazed faience is the small vase of King Senwosri 1 . (2400 u.c.) 
in the Cairo Museum (No. 3666) (6). The blue-glazed hippopo¬ 
tami of this period, with the reeds and water-plants in purplish 
black upon their bodies to indicate their habitat, are well known. 
Fine specimens of these are in the collection of the Rev. Wm. 
MacGregor at Tamworth (8). 

The blue glaze of the Xllth Dynasty deepened in colour under 
the Xlllth, to which the fine blue bowls with designs (in the 
manganese black) of fish and lotus plants belong (8) (British 
Museum, Nos. 4790, &c.). The finest specimens of XVIIIth 
Dynasty blue ware have come from Deir el-Baliri, in the 
neighbourhood of which place there may have been a factory 
for the manufacture of votive bowls, cup.s, beads, &c., of this 
fine faience, for dedication by pilgrims in the temple of Hathor 
(good collection in British Museum). Towards the end of this 
dynasty polychrome glazes came into fa.shion ; white, light and 
dark blue, violet, purple, red, bright yellow, apple-green and other 
tints wero used, not only for smaller objects of faience, such as 
rings, scarabs, kohl-pots, &c., but also for vases, e.g. No. 3965 of 
the Ckiro Museum (Amenophis III. wine-bottle),the ground colour 
of which is white with a decoration of flower wreatlis in blue, 
yellow and red, with an inscription in delicate blue (6). This 
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polychrome faience was also now used for the ushabti figures 
which were placed in the tombs; hitherto they had been made 
exclusively of stone or wood, never of glazed stone or pottery ; 
henceforward they were made exclusively of faience, but the 
polychrome glazes (e.g. British Museum, Nos. 34,180, 34,185) 
were soon abandoned, and the plain blue and black of the 
ordinary vases was adopted. The ushablis of King Seti I. 
(British Museum, No. 22,818, &c.) ( 9 ) are fine specimens of this 
type. Under the XXlh Dynasty the blue paled and became 
weak in quality, but the priest-king family of the XXLst used 
for their ushabtis a most brilliant blue glaze, an extraordinary 
colour which at once distinguishes the faience of this period 
from that of all others ( 9 ). The same brilliant glaze was used 
for va.ses of various kinds as well. The polychrome ware had 
developed into a style, of inlaying with glazed faience, which we 
see at Tel el-Amarna under the XVIIlth Dynasty (1400 b.c.) 
( 10 ), and at Tel el-Yahudtya under the XXth (1200 b.c.), 
used for wall decoration. After this time polychrome ceramic 
decoration seems to have died out in Egypt, but was retained 
in Asia (see below). 

The technical skill of the New Empire potters is shown by 
such a remarkable object as the gigantic Uas-sceptre of blue 
glazed faience, now in the Victoria and Albert Museum ( 12 , 8). 
This is the largest known piece of Egyptian glazed faience; 
really large va.ses of faience are not found. Faience vases were 
very commonly built up or carved out of a ball of the dried 
material, perhaps held together by some mucilaginous substance 
- it seems impossible that such a substanee coiild ever have been 
fashioned on the wheel. Sometimes even small vases were made 
of separately moulded pieces united by a glassy material (6). 
Under the XXIInd Dynasty small glazed vases with figures of 
deities or animals in relief became common ; these were made in 
moulds (6). In the matter of form the faience pottery of the 
New Empire follows the lead of the new earthenware types. 
Forms had altered considerably from those of the XI Ith Dynasty. 
In place of the simple flowing lines of that period, we now find 
egg-shaped bodies with cylindrical necks, with or without 
handles ; great amphorae with almost pointed bases, sometimes 
with the handles perched upon the shoulders of the vase; flat- 
tipped, squat jugs : little handlcless vases somewhat resembling 
the modern kulla, “ mit niehrjach eingesogenem Battch ” (V.B.), 
and the common flat flask-like type known as the “ pilgrim 
bottle ” (6, 13 , 14 , 15 ). 

Owing to the extended foreign relations of Egypt at this time, 
imported vases from Greece and Asia, including Mycenaean 
BUgelkannen and Cypriote black “ base ring ” jugs, have been 
found in the tombs and deposits of this age ( 14 ). Imitations of 
foreign forms, especially the Dugelkannen, are found' chiefly in 
faience (British Museum, 22,731, is an imitation of a Minoan jug 
from Crete). The faience forms of 
the XVIIlth and XXIInd Dynasties 
include also the kutta shape, the 
pilgrim bottle, miniature amphorae, 
&c. (see fig. 6), and mi.scellaneous 
forms not found in common pottery, 
imitating metal and stone vases, e.g. 

Egyptian jwttcry blue-green ribbed pots of the 

made of fine blue paste, bynasty, imitating bronze 

originals, and the alabastron of the XVIIlth; these last go 
back to the Xllth Dynasty. Very pretty cups in the shape of 
lotus flowers (see fig. 7) are to be seen in most museums i they are 
of the XIXth Dynasty, and mostly came from Tuna (6, 8). 

The continuance of the old red polished ware of the IVth 
Dynasty during the Middle Kingdom to the time of the XVIIlth 

1 Foreign pottery had been imported into Egypt at least as early 
as the Xllth Dynasty, e.g. the Cretan polychrome ware of the 
Middle Minoan period (Kamares style) found at Medinet Ghnraib 
(" Kahun ") and the Cypriote (?) " punctuated " black ware from 
the same site, and from Khataanah (XT). The date between the 
Xllth and XIII th Dynasties is certain ( 14 ). but the Middle Kingdom 
Egyptians do not seem to have imitated these earlier foreign forms. 
British Museum. No. 17,046, is, however, probably an instance of an 
-Egyptian idea imitated by the foreign potter (XT). 




Fig. 7. —Egyptian blue-glazed pottery. 


Dynasty has already been mentioned. Characteristic of the latter 
period of this ware are long jugs with attenuated body and single 
handle, which, because they have been found with Mycenaean 
objects in Cyprus, have 
been considered to be 
of foreign, probably of 
Syrian origin. They 
may, however, be Egyp¬ 
tian. Vases of the same 
ware in the shape of men 
and animals are not un¬ 
common ( 17 ). Another 
ware of this period has a highly polished yellow face, some¬ 
times becoming ruddy, and passing off into a pinkish red ; in- 
this ware the pilgrim bottles are common. An unpolished, 
brittle, and thin yellow ware was also used largely for wine- 
vases. The rougher, commoner red and brown ware at this 
period became decorated with designs, chiefly of lily wreaths, 
&c., in paint of various colours ( 13 ). This new development bid 
the ugly colour of the common pottery and was a cheaply 
obtained imitation of the expensive, polychrome glazed ware of 
the period (see fig. 8). This painted pottery continued in use 
until about the time of the XXIInd Dynasty. From this time 
onwards, till the Ptolemaic period, the commonest pottery was a 
red ware, usually covered with a white slip. Under the XXVI th 
Dynasty a finer homogeneous white ware occurs, usually for 
vases with a rude representation of the face of the god Bes on their 
bodies. 

I'he XXVIth Dynasty marks a new period of development in 
the history of Egyptian faience. The old deep blue colour had 
gradually deteriorated into an ugly green (British Museum, 
No. 8962), which was replaced by the Saite potters with a new 
light blue of very delicate tint, imitated, in accordance with the 


archaistic spirit of the timj 
Dynasties. The glaze i 


n^ti 

lIRf 



Fig. 8.— Egyptian pottery 
with painted ornament and 
sham marbling. 


from the old light blue of the earliest 
f is very thin and “ sugary ” in 
texture. The old decoration of the blue with designs and in¬ 
scriptions in manganese-black is abandoned ; on the ushabtis the 
inscriptions are now incised. Side 
by side with this light blue glaze 
was used an unglazed faience, a 
sort of composition paste with the 
colour going right through.** It 
has more variety of colour than 
the glazed faience, light green and 
a dark indigo blue being found as 
well as the Saite light blue. Some¬ 
times it is of a very soft, almost 
chalky consistency. It was used 
for vases, but more generally for 
small figures and scarabs (6). The 
commonest vase-form of this period is the pilgrim bottle, now 
made with the neck in the form of a lily flower, imd with inscrip¬ 
tions on the sides wishing good luck in the New Year to the 
possessor. These flasks appear to have been common New 
Year’s gifts. 

Under the Sebennyte kings of the XXJfth Dynasty a further 
new development of glaze began, of a more radical character than 
ever before. The colour deepened, and the glaze itself became" 
much more glassy, and was thickly laid on. The new glaze was 
partly translucent, and differed very greatly from the old opaque 
glaze. It first appeared on ushabtis at the end of the Saite period. 
A curious effect was obtained by glazing the head-dress, the 
inscription, &c., of the ushabtis in dark blue, and then covering 
the whole with translucent light blue glaze. This method was 
regularly used during the succeeding Ptolemaic and Roman 
periods, when the new style of glaze came into general use. A 
yellowish green effect was obtained by glazing parts of the body 
of the vases in yellow and covering this with the translucent blue 
glaze. This method was used to touch up the salient portions of 


» Some of these figures appear to have been made with a mixture 
of sand, clay and coloured glass which produced a real glassy porce¬ 
lain—the earliest porcelain of which we have any record. 
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the designs in relief, imitated from foreign originals, a style 
which now became usual on vases. The usual decoration is 
mixed Egyptian and classical, the latter generally predominating. 
A large range of colours was employed ; purple, dark blue, blue- 
green, grass-green, and yellow glazes all being found. The glaze 
IS very thickly laid on, and is Often “ crazed ”(6,8). A remark¬ 
able instance of this Komano-Egyptian faience is the head of the 
god Bes in the British Museum (No. 35,028). A hard, light blue, 
opaque glaze like that of the XXVIth Dynasty is occasionally, 
but rarely, met with in the case of vases (British Museum, 
Nos. 37 . 407 ) 37.408)- 

We know .something of the common wares in use during this 
period from the .study of the ostraka, fragments of pottery on 
which dated tax-receipts, notes, and so forth were written. 
From the ostraka we see that during the Ptolemaic period the 
commonest pottery was made of red w'are covered with white 
slip, which has already bei-n mentioned. At the beginning of the 
Roman period we find at Elephantine a peculiar light pink ware 
with a brownish pink face, and elsewhere a smooth dark brown 
ware. About the 3rd century a.w. horizontally ribbed or fluted 
pots, usually of a coarse brown ware, came into general use. 
These were often large-sized amphorae, with very attenuated 
necks and long handles (.see fig. o). During the Byzantine 
(Coptic) period most of the pottery in use was riblied, and usually 
pitched inside to hold water, as 
the ware was loose in texture and 
porous. 

During the Coptic period, a 
lighter ware was also in use, decor¬ 
ated with designs of various kinds 
in white, brown or red paint on 
the dull red or buff body. In 
Nubia a peculiar development of 
this wasa is characteristic of the 
later pemd (Brit. Mus. No. 30,712). 
A polished red ware of Roman 
origin (imitation Arretine or 
“ .Samian ”) was commonly used as 
well. 

The heavily glazed blue faience 
continued in use until replaced in 
the early Arab period by the well- 
known yellow and brown lead- 
glazed pottery, of which fragments are found in the mounds 
of Fostat (Old Cairo). 

Western Asia.—Palestine. The most ancient Palestinian 
pottery is the rough “ Amorite ” ware from Lachish (Tel el-Hesi) 
which sometimes has wavy handles like the prehistoric Egyptian 
( 18 ). Later wc find actual Mycenaean pottery in Philistia ( 19 ), 
an interesting testimony to the truth of the legend which brings 
the Philistines from Crete ; the fourth and fifth cities of Lachish 
(1200-1000 B.c.) show us the first ordinary Phoenician or Israelite 
pottery—buff or red lamps and bowls, the latter with the handles 
sometimes painted in bistre, and vases showing strong ICgyptian 
influence; while pottery from Cyprus and elsewhere is found 
as in Egypt. * 

The only remarkable later development of Palestinian pottery 
is the Phoenician imitation of Egyptian faience of the Saite 
period, of which the characteristics are well known. Some of 
this may actually have been made in Egypt. 

The course of the potter’s art in Mesopotamia and Persia 
appears to have run on lines of development parallel with the 
art in Egypt, for. the country between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates is rich in good clays, and, wherever the invention of 
glass arose, its application to pottery decoration was certainly 
developed at an early period in Egypt and in Mesopotamia. 

Two characteristic uses of clay w.ires must, however, be pointed 
out, though they have nothing to do with vase-making. 

I. The Babylonian and Assyrian use of clay shaped into tablets, 
cylinders and yirisms, to produce an imperishable record of the 
literature of the time. The cylinders and prisms were thrown on 
the potter’s wheel and are consequently hollow ; the circular form 
was then sliced down, and the surface was impressed with cuneiform 



Fig. 9.—Egyptian pottery 
under the I’tolcmies, sliow- 
ing Greek influence in tlie 
shapes. 


inscriptions, the prism, tablet or cylinder being subsequently dried 
and fired. 

2. The architectural use of glazed bricks and slabs. Wtiile the 
Egyptians remained content for the most part with the application 
of their brilliant aIk,Uine glazes to small and delicately-finished 
objects, tile Babylonians and Assyrians developed an architecture 
decorated witli glazed and coloured brickwork. The bricks were of 
very open texture, and the ornamental patient or figure subjects 
were olitaiued by a .strong outline in dark - coloured clay which 
formed a kind of cloison or lioundary, tlie shallow cells between being 
filled in with coloun-d clays—yellow, red or white—or with coloured 
glazes ot turquoise, green or blue, yellow and purplish brown. These 
glazes are obviously like the Egyptian, but they arc more coarsely 
prepared and arc always full ot hiibtiles and consequently more or 
less opaque. Yet the severe simplicity of the method, the splendid 
colour cfiect, strong yet sumptuous, entitles these productions to 
a very high rank among .-ill the world’s work m clay and giizc. 
The " Frieze of the Archers ” now in tlie Louvre may be meiitioned 
as one of the finest productions ot its kind, anil the Louvre and 
Bntish Museum possess the finest collections of ttiis early aichitec- 
tural use ot gUzed and coloured clay. (See also Morai, DiiComation.) 

Coming to ordinary pottery wc find that in early times well- 
formed vases made of good clay, unglazed and unixiinted, were 
miide. Small figures of deities made of the same day are often 
found. It is practically the .same terra-cotta as that of the 
inscribed tablets. None of the forms are particularly distinctive 
(sec fig. 10). The excavations of the hrench in Persia have 



brought to light at Moiis.sian in Susiana an extremely interesting 
painted ware, which belongs to a very early period. The decora¬ 
tion is usually geometrical. Tlie technique seems to be analogous 
to the Mycenaean-Greek {Firnismnlerei), and the whole effect 
is very like that of the Greek, Late Mycenaean or Dip\lon 
pottery. The ware is buff in colour and fine in texture, with a 
polished surface. The deeoration is sometimes in polyrlirome, 
but usually in the grey-brown iron-glaze (?) alone. This pottery 
degenerates later and finally disappears (20). 

During the .Sargonide period in Assyria (7th century n.c.) we 
find a polychrome faience (colours usually while and brown) 
obviously of Egyptian origin. It was used, not for vases, but 
architectonically for friezes, ornamental bosses, &'c. Its origin 
may be found in Egypt under the XVIIIth Dynasty, when 
I'.gyptian influence extended to the Tigris, and Babylonia had 
regular diplomatic relat ions with Egypt. In Asia this polychrome 
decoration in glazes continued to be utted long after it had ceased 



Fig. II,—Assyrian glazed and enamelled pottery. 


to be made in the country of its origin ; the enamelled brick 
decoration of Persepolis is the descendant of the glazed inlay 
decorations of Tel el-Amarna, Tel el-Yahudiya and Kuyunjik. 
In the Sargonidc period blue glazed vases occur (see fig. ii) 
which arfe probably of Egyptian origin or are Phoenician imita¬ 
tions of Egyptian faience. 

Characteristic of the Parthian period is a coarse green glazed 
pottery of which the slipper-shaped coffins of the time were made 
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(British Museum, Nos. 1645-1647) ( 21 ). This glaze possibly con¬ 
tains a small amount of lead ; in appearance it is not unlike the 
contemporary translucent blue glaze of Egypt. The Egyptian 
glaze certainly spread into western Asia, and we find the last 
specimens of it in the tiles from the destroyed city of Rhagae 
in Persia, which may be as late as the 13th century a.d. The 
lead glazes, unknown in Egypt till the late Roman period, may 
be of Asiatic origin, though this important point is by no means 
clear. 

KKl’iiRIiNCES. — ( 1 ) Petrie - Quilx-U. Jiallas and NaKada (date 
erroneous) ; (2) Jaetjoes do Morgan. L’Age de la pierre et das mitaux ; 

(5) I’ptric, Diaspohs Parva, Irontispiuce (also lor “ st'ipiunoe^ates " 
of potliry): ( 4 ) Garslani,’. Mahdsna and Hit Khalldf, pis. xxix.- 
xxxii.: (6) IVtric. lllahUn, pi. xii. (corr. by V. Bissing in (14)) ; 

(6) V'. Bissing, Cutalague glnirale du musfe de Cairr, “ i)ie Fayence- 

gtf.i.sso”; ( 7 ) IVIric. Aliydns, ii.. frontispiece; (8) Henry iX'alUs. 
llgvptian Ceramii Art (Maegrogor Collection) ; ( 9 ) tiuide to Third 
and l-'ottrlh JZgvptian Pmmis, liriiish Museum, p. 252 If. ; (10) 

JVtrii', Trl-rl-Amatna ; (11) Cntde to Third and Fourth Fgvptian 
Hooms. p. 201 ; ( 12 ) Petrie. Nagdda, pi. xxviii. ; (13) Petrie, Illahdn, 
pis. XX., xxi.: ( 14 ) V. BUsing, Slrena Hclbigiana, p. 20 ff. ; ( 18 ) 
Carslang, F.t Ardhah, pis. xviii.-xxi.. xxviii., xxix. ; ( 16 ) Hall, 

Oldest Cii'ilizatron of Greece, ji. 143 fi. ibid. figs. 2»n 30, <,<); (17) 
(nude to Third and Fourth Egyptian Pooms, pi. viii. ; (18) Petrie, 
Tell-el-Hesv, pi. v.; ( 19 ) Welch. Ann. Brit. Seh. Ath. vi. ; ( 20 ) de 
Morgan. Hellgation en Perse, vm. (1005) ; (21) Brit. Mas, ; Guide 
to Babytaiiian and Assyrian liiiom. (H. K. H.) 

Greek, Etruscan anu Roman 

Greek. Study 0/ Greek Penes ,—It is not so many years since 
an account of Greek pottery tvould naturally have followed 
chronologically the history of Egj'ptian pottery with little over¬ 
lapping ; but recent discoveries have reversed all such ideas, and, 
while up to the end of the i<)tli century the earliest remains to be 
traced on Greek soil could be assigned at the furthest to the 
period 2500-2000 B.C., it is now po.ssibIe not only to show that at 
that period technical processes were highly developed, but even 
to trace a eotilinuous development of Greek pottery from the 
Neolithic age. This result has been mainly brought about by 
Dr Arthur Ei'ans’s researches at Cnossus in Crete, but traces of 
similar phenomena are not wanting in other parts*<»f Greece. 
Whether the race which protluccd this pottery cun strictly be 
called Greek may he open to question, but at all events the ware 
is the independent product of a people inliabiling in prehistoric 
limes the region afterwards known as Greece ; its connexion with 
the pottery of the liistoric period can now be clearly traced, and 
in its advanced technical character and the genuinely artistic 
appearance of its decoration even this early ware proclaims 
itself as inspired by a similar genius. 

The study of Greek vases has thus received an additional 
impetus from the light that it throws on the early civilization of 
the country, and its value for the student of ethnology._ But it 
has always appealed strongly to the archaeologist and in some 
degree also to the artist or connoisseur, to the former from its 
importance as a contribution to the history of Greek art, myth¬ 
ology and antiquities, to the latter from its beauty of form 
and decoration. Attention was first redirected to the painted 
vases at the end of the 17th century, though for a long time they 
served as little more than an adjunct to the cabinet of the ainateur 
or a pleasing souvenir for the traveller; but even during the 
i8th century it dawned on the minds of .students that they were of 
more than merely artistic importance, and attention was devoted 
to the elucidation of their subjects, and attempts made to arrive 
at a chronological classification. Two facts must, however, 
be borne in mind : firstly, that down to the middle of the 19th 
century the great majority of painted vases had been found only 
in Italy ; secondly, that these vases were mostly of the later and 
more florid styles, which, if artLstically advanced, are now known 
to represent a decadent phase of Greek art. 

From the former cause arose the notion that these vases were 
the product not of Greek but of Etruscan artists, and so the 
term ** Etruscan vase arose and passed into the languages of 
Europe, surviving even at this daj; in popular speech in spite of 
a century of refutation. Meanwhile, the study of the subjects 
depicted on the vases passed through the successive stages of 
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Fig. 12.—Jug from Cyprus of 
Oriental style, 10 in. high. 


allegorical, historical and mystical interpretation, until a ^tury 
and more of painstaking study led to the more rational principles 
of modem archaeologists. 

Sites and Discoveries.—The sites on which Greek vases have been 
found cover the whole area of the Mediterranean and beyond, from 
the Crimea to Spain, and from Marseilles to Egypt By far the great 
majority, at all events of the finer specimens, nave been extracted 
from the tombs of Vulci and other sites in Etruria; those of the 
later period or decadence have been found in large numbers on 
various sites in southern Italy, such as Capua, Cumae and Nola in 
Campania, Anzi in Lucania, and Ruvo in Apulia. In the western 
Mediterranean, Sicily has also been a fruitful field for this pottery, 
early varieties being found at Syracuse, later ones at Gela, Girgenti 
and elsewhere. Painted vases have also come to light in Sardinia 
and in North Africa, estiecially in the Cyrunaica, where the find^ 
mo.stly belong to the 4th century n.c. In Greece proper the mos* 
prolific site has been Athens, where the finds extend from the 
Dipylon va.ses of the 8th cen¬ 
tury n.c. down to the decadent 
jiruductions of the 4th century: 
one group, that of tlie white 
funeral lehvlhoi, is almost 
peculiar to Athens. Next to 
this city, Corinth has been 
mo.st productive, especially in 
pottery of the archaic period 
and of local manufacture. 

Large quantities of potlerv of 
all periods have been yielded 
by Thebes, Tanagra and other 
sites in Bocotia, and remains 
of the " Mycenaean ” period at 
Mycenae, Argos and elsewhere. 

But on the whole painted pot¬ 
tery is rare in other parts of 
the mainland. Among the 
western islands of the archi¬ 
pelago, Aegiua and Euboea 
iiave proved fruitful in vases 
of all periods; Thera, Melos 
and others of the Cyclades ue 
remarkable for pottery of uie 
Jirehistoric period with rudely painted designs; and above all 
Crete is now famous for the wondrous series of painted and orna¬ 
mented pottery of pre-Mycenaean date, which can be traced back 
even to the Neolithic period, and the di.scovcrv of which has entirely 
revolutionized the preconceived theories on the appearance of 
painted pottery in 
Greece. This has been 
found in the recent ex- 
c.'ivations at Cno&sus, 

Balaeokastro and else¬ 
where. In Asia Minor 
there have been some 
important finds on the 
mainland, but only 
along the coast; some 
of the islands, more 
es|>eciall)' Samos and 
Rhode's, have been more 
fruitlul in this respect. 

At Kerlch and el.se- 
wbere in the Crimea, 
large numbers of fine 
but somewhat florid 
vases of the 5th and 
4th centuries n.c. have 
come to light. Cyprus 
has lung hern known ns 
a rich field for pottery of all periods, from the Mycenaean onwards, 
the later varieties being marked by strong local quasi-oriental 
characteristics, with little development from the more primitive 
types (figs. 12 and 13). The principal sites are Salamis, Amathus, 
Marion (Poll) and Curium. Lastly, in the Egyptian delta two 
sites, Naucratis and Paphnae, Iiave yielded results of considerable 
importance lor the history of early Greek vase-painting. 

The great majority of these vases have been found in tombs; 
but some important discoveries have been made on the sites of 
temples and sanctuaries, as on the Acropolis of Athens, or at Kaii- 
cratis. In such eases the vases are seldom complete, having been 
broken up and cast away into rubbish-heaps, where the fragments 
have remained undisturbed. Tlie tombs vary greatly in form, those 
of Greece being usually small rock-graves or shafts, those of Italy 
often fine and elaborate chambers with architectural details, ana 
the manner in which the vases are found in these tombs varies 
meatly. Plain unomamented pottery is almost universi^ and may 
be considered to have formed the tomb-fumiture ” proper—the 
painted vases being as in daily life merely ornamental adjuiufla. 



Fro. 13.—Pottery from Cyprus with 
geometrical ornament. 
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Shapes and Uses of Greek The enormous number of 

painted vases now collected in museums is in itself sufficient evidence 
of the important part they must have played in the daily life of the 
Greeks, and the care which was bestowed on their decoration shows 
the high estimation in which they were held. It is, however, remark¬ 
able that, with the exception of general allusions to pottery and its 
use in daily life, there arc singularly few passages in classical litera¬ 
ture which throw light on the purposes for which these vases were 
used. Where any are described at full length there is always evidence 
that metal vases are intended. Athenacus and the lexicographers 
have indeed put on record a long list of names of shupes, but 
it is only in a few cases that we can be certain what forms they 
describe, or whether any of the typical forms of existing vases can be 
identified with the literary descriptions. 

We have then two questions to consider in this section : firstly, 
the uses to which painted vases were put by the Greeks : secondly, 
%thc classical names of the various forms of plum and painted pottery 
which have romo down to us. 

As we have st^en, the ma}ority of painted vases have been dis¬ 
covered In tombs, which ut first sight seems to suggest that they were 
ma<le principally for sepulchral purposes; but that they also had 
their uses in daily life as much as plain i>ottcry or earthenware 
cannot be doubtedL They stand, in fact, in the same relation to the 
commoner wares of their day as china or porcelain does with us, 
being largely ornamental onlyflbiit used by wealthy people or on 
special occasions for the purposes of daily life, as for instance at 
ban([uets or in religious ceremonies. 

Vases were used as measures, as in the case of a small one-bandled 
cup in the British Museum (see fig, 15), found at Cerigo [Cytkera) and 
inscribed with the word tj/ukotuXiou or " hall - kotylc,” equivalent 
to about one-fourth of a pint Another vase found at Athens is 
supposed to represent the official or quart, having a capacity 
of 0 96 litre ; it is inscribed Bvtfiiainp or " official measure," and bears 
the official stamp of the state. Conversely many names of vases, 
such as the amphora or the katyle, were adopted to indicate measures 
of capacity for linuid or drj^ commodities. Earthenware ves.sels w ere 
used for storing both liquids and food, tor the preparation of foods 
and liquids, and for the various uses of the table and the toilet. 
'J liat tne painted ware was used at banquets or on great occasions 
W’e learn from scenes depicted on the vases themselves, in which 
vases painted with subjects apjjcnr in use. In connexion with 
athhitics, they were given as prizes, us in the case of the I’anathenaic 
amphorae^ a class of vases given for \ictories in the games held at 
Athens at the Panathenaic festivals, where, how'ever, they do not 
represent prizes so much as marks of honour corresponding to modern 
racing cups. Vases were also u.se(l a.s toys for children, as is proved 
by the discovery of many diminutive specimens, chiefly jugs, in the 
tombs of children at Athens, on which arc depicted children playing 
at various games, nicy also served a purely decorative use as 
domestic ornaments, being placed on columns or shelves; or, in the 
case of flat cups and plaques, suspended on the W'all. Many of the 
later Greek and Italian painted vases are very carele.ssly decorated 
on the one side, which was obviously not intended to be seen. 

We come now to the use of vases for religious puq)Obcs. dedicatory, 
sacrificial or funerary. Of all these uses! especially the last, there 
is ample evidence. That vases were often placed in temples or shrines 
as votive offerings is clear from the frequent mention in literatun* of 
the dedication of metal vavses, and il ran hanlly be doubted that 
painted pottery served the same purpose for tliose who could only 
aflord the humbler material. Of late years much light has been 
thrown upon this subject by excavations, notably on the Acropolis 
of Athens, at Corinth, and at Naucnitis in the Egyptian delta, 
where numerous fragments have been found bearing inscriptions 
which attest their use for such purposes. It was a well-known 
Greek custom to clear out the temples from time to time and form 
rubbisti-heaps (fainssa^ of the disused va.ses and statuettes, which 
were broken in pieces as useless, but it is to this very fact that we 
owe their preservation. At Naucratis many of the fragments bear 
incised inscriptions, such as 'Air6\Xwi"^s " I am Apollo's " 

(possibly a memorandum of the priest's, to mark consecrated 
property), or 6 Seivd fit dv 40 i)Ke "So-and-so dedicated 

me to Aphrodite." Fig. 14 gives another example with a dedication 
to Apollo. At Penteskouphia, near Corinth, a largo scries of painted 
tablets (irfi^ax**), dating from 600 to 550 b.c., with representations of 
Poseidon and dedicatory inscriptions to that deity, were found in 
1879. Votive offerings in this latter form were common, at all 
periods, and tablets painted with figures and hung on trees or walls 
are often depicted qn the vases, usually in connexion with scenes 
representing sacrifices or offerings. 

ThoiY is ho that vases (^though not necessarily painted ones) 

must have plnHn considerable part in the religious ceremonies of 
the Greeks. |THHEead of them In connexion w*lth the Athenian 
festival of m^^githesteria. and that of the gardens of Adonis. 
They were anVWld in sacrifices, as shown on an early black-fibred 
cup in^he Rnlfiftiluscum and on a vase at Naples with a sacrifice to 
Dionysus. In iciiilfea of libation the use of the jug and bowl {phiale) 
is invariable, fjj ^ 

But their mosifl||p^ortant use, and that to which their preservation 
"is mainly due, was in connexion with funeral ceremonies. They were 
iu>t only employed at the burial, but were placed both outside the 


tombs to receive offerings, and inside them either to hold the ashes 
of the dead or as “ tomb-furniture," in accordance with Greek 
religious beliefs in regard to the future life. Several classes of vases 
are marked out by their subjects as exclusively devoted to this 
purpose, such as the large jars found in the Dipylon cemetery at 
Athens, which were placed outside the tomb.s, me white Athenian 
lehythoi of the 5th and 4th centuries n.c., and the large krateres and 



Fin. 14.—]*art of va.so from Naucratis with dedication to Apollo. 


other vase.s of the 4th century B.c. found in the tombs of Apulia 
and other jiarts of soutlieni Italy. 'I’licir use as cinerary urns was 
jierhaj^s more restricted, at all events as regards the painted vases, 
though the cnstoiu is well known an«l is referred to in literature 
from Honu-r downwards, lii " Mycenaean " times coffers (Xd/ii^a^fs) 
of clay were used for this purpose, cs])ecial!y in Crete, wheie fine 
painted examples have been found; but of Greek pottery of the 
best periods there are but isolated instances. 

The diagrams in fig. 15 show the principal shapes characterLstic of 
Greek pottery in all but the earliest periods, when the variety of form 
was as yet too great to permit of more than the vaguest nonieii- 
cluture ; each form has its conventional name appended. These 
shapes may be classified under the following heads: (1) Vases in 
which food or liquids were preserved ; (2) vases in which liquids 
were mixed or food cooked ; (3) those by moans of w'liich licjinds 
were poured out or food distributed ; (4) drinkiiig-eiips; (5) other 
vases for the use of the table or toilet. Thus we have the pithos 
and Utnpjyjfa for storing wine, the kraier for mixing it, the psykirr 
for cooling it, the kyathos for ladling it out. and the oinochoe or 
prochoos for pouring it out; the hvdria was used for fetching water 
from the well. The names and forms of drinking-cups are innumer¬ 
able, the principal being the kylix, kotyU, kantharos, rhyton (drinking- 
liorn) and phiate (libation bowl). The pyxis was u.sed by women 
at their toilet, and the lekythos, alabastron and askos for oil and 
unguents. 

Technical Processes. —Though the Greeks succeeded in making 
pottery of a very high order from the jKiint of view of form anil 
dccoralion, the teclinical processes remained throughout of tlu* most 
elementary—for glaze was not used at all, the colour was of the 
simplest, and the temperature at which the ware was fired was not 
liigh enough to introduce any serious dilficullics. As we should 
expect, it is possible to trace a gradual imiirovement in the technical 
processes in the direction of greater precision and refinement, for no 
vasc-painliT of the best period could have achieved his decorative 
triumphs on wares so coarse in substance and so rough in finish as 
those that satisfied his predecessors. As in every other case technical 
and artistic refinement went hand in hand. In the earliest times the 
day was used with very little preparation ; at all events before the 
introduction of the potter's wheel the finish is not to be compared 
with that of the early races in Egypt. As the practice developed, 
no doubt, Rj'^ecially good clays were found in certain districts, and 
these became centres of manufacture or the clay.s were carried to 
other established centres. The primitive wares usually exhibit the 
natural buff, yellow, grey or brownish colours of other elementary 
pottery, and the siiriace is somewhat rough and possesses no gloss. 
Thenceforward it becomes appreciably warmer in tone as it becomes 
finer in texture, until it reaches its perfection in the glowing orange, 
inclining to red, of the best Attic vases of the 5th century u.c. In 
the vases of the later Italian centres the colour again reverts to a 
paler hue. 

The clay for the potter was doubtle.ss prepared by a system of 
sedimentation, so as to get rid of all coarse particles. It was mixed 
with water and decanted into a series of vats so that ultimatclv 
fine clay of two or three grades was obtained. Both red and whitish 
clays were used, and tlic best potters gradually discovered that 
mixtures of different clays gave the best results. The clay for the 
Atheniad vases was obtamed from Cape Kolias in Attica; and as it 
did not bum to a very warm tone, ruddle or red ochre {ruhrica) was 
added to it to produce the lovely deep orange glow that distinguishes 
the best vases. Corinth, Cnidus, Samos and other places were 
also iamous for their clays, and at the first named tablets have 
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been f®un;d bearing repisaentationa oi the digging of clay for 
pottcffy-. 

T. bo improved maiupuiatioii of tlic clays, and tlie increasing 
knowledge that the colour of a clay could be modiUed by admixture 
of other aubstancea such as ruddle and oclire, really p^wed the way 


Bronze age tombs of 2500->i500 b.c. contain only hand«made pottery, 
but in the next period (1500-1000 b.c.) we find hand-xnade and coarse 
ysiscH side by sidb with a mtare developed kind of painted pottery*^ 
the Mycenaean "—obviously made on the wheel. It seems prob* 
able, therelore, that the whwl was introduced into Greece about 



Frc. 15.—Shapes of Greek Vases. 


for what is known as the I'laao of the Gn'ek painted vases. This 
dclicalf gloHK, so thin as to defy analysis, has Im'cu conunouly called 
gldzr. but it cunnol be a glaze iu the sense of a separate coating of 
lini’i v-groiitid glass snjH'rirapOHed upon the clay, in all prolxibility, 
as (1 h- Greek potter used finer and finer ckiya and so was enabled 
to pel feel his shapes, he fouml that after a vase had been *' thro\vn ” 
he could get a closer texture on it by dipping it in a sdpvof still finer 
clay iiuiterial and then smoothing it down and jioLishiug it on the 
wheel wlu'o sufiicicntly dry. But the mixtures he would usi' for 
such a jHirpose—of very siliceous clay and ochre—would, when 
they were burnt in the Greek loin, not only lire to a beautifully liright 
colour, but also to a glossy surface, espcsiially where the fianses had 
freely played about them ; and it is more in accordance with our 
knoNc ledge to bdicve that the exquisitely tliin gloss of the finest 
tireek red vases wau produced in tlus way, lor it seems impossible 
that It can hav(‘ lieen a coating of any special glaze. 

In any case we may state broadly that the body of Greek vases is 
always hue in grain, fired hard enough to give forth a dull metallic 
sound when it is struck, but seldom fired above a temperature of 
about 000'^ C., whicli a modern p<»tter would consuler very low. 
When broken the inside is generally found to be duller in colom:, and 
is often yellmv or grey, even where tiie external surface is red. Tlw 
material is exceedingly porous, and allows water to ooze through it 
(another proof that it was not glazed). Numerous analyses of the 
materi^ of Greek vases have been published, but they tell us nothing 
of the secrets of tlie Greek potter. The results of a great number of 
these analyses may be summed up as follows: silica, 52-60 ports; 
alumina, 15-19 pMts; lime, 5*10 parts; nuagnesia, 1-3 parts; 
oxide of iron, parts. Analyses of a thousand ordinary simple 

red burning clays would give a similar result. It is to the glory of 
the Greek ^IteV that with such ordinary materials, by the exercise 
of Beiectiozi, patience and skiil^ he achieved the fine artistic results 
we see. He did as much as can bo done with natural day materials, 
but the glory of painted colour and glaze^ like the later PeEtdon or 
Chinese, was not for him. 

MaHufa(' 4 ur 9 Vms^a .—The earliest Greek pottery is, like all 

primitive pottery, hand-made; The introduction of the potter’s 
wlitfoi iato Greece was subject oi various ancient traditions, but 
we Qow know that it can' be easily tsaced W a study of the primitive 
pottery of Crete, Cyprus Troy. 1 & Cyprus, for instaoice, the 


1500 u.c.: it was certainly knoem to Homer, as a familiar allusion 
shows (f/. xviii. 6oe). It was stilia low circular table turned with 
the hand, not the foot; representartions of its use are seen on several 
vases of the arcliaic period (fig. 16), and they further prove that the 
vase was replaced cm the wheri iex the subsequent processes of 
painting, >ioli.shing and adding sepantely moddled parts, as well as 
for the uriginal shaping or ” tlirowing.'* 

The ineihod of sliaping the vase on the wheel, which is the same 
that still in use, need not he described in detail; the feet, necks, 
mouths and hanrlles were modelled separately or shaped in moulds, 
and attached while 
Die clay was moist, 
as is al^ indicuUnl 
on a vase. Ivairge 
and coarse vabcs, 
such Uj3 wine casks 
(vidot), wereatways 
modelled by hand 
ona kindofhocqied 
soould (ir4»*f'a/39s). 

Parts of vases 
were mcxlelled by 
liand at all periods 
by way of decoca- 
tioa. I'lven in. tlie 
geometrical period 
w'e find horses 
modelled in the 
round on the 
coversof va.ses and 
lalcar ou liandlea 
enriched with moulded figures of serpents twiakif Bound them. Such 
embellishments are fre<iuently, if not always dtdiberate imitations 
of metal forma, but the plaice principle is one which obtained in 
Greek pottery from the very first, as for instance in the primitive 
pottery of Troy, in which the vases, are often modelled in human or 
animal forma; and the same princiyle is involved ia the common 
practice of speaking of the " neck, “ sUouldef " or “ foot ** of a 
vessel. In the best period the practice of addiBg mowldcd ornaments 
ot of modelling vases in uataral forma took a subudiiary place, but 

V, 23 tt 



Fm. 16.—Votive tablet from Corinth, full 
size: a potter applying painted bands while the 
Teasel revolves om the wheel. 
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examples occur from time to time, as in the beautiful rhyta or 
drinking-horns of the red-figure period {IMate 11., fig. 58), or in smaller 
details such a.s are seen in handles enriched with heads in relief, a 
favourite practice of the potter Nicosthenes. In the 4th-century 
vases of southern lt:ily the handles are often much ornamented in 
tins fashion, as in the large kratefcSf where they are adorned with 
masks in relief. 

The system of moulding whole vases or ornamenting them with 
designb in relief laken from moulds really belongs to the decadence 
of the art, when imitations of metal were superseding the painted 
pottery, Kveri then it is rare to find whole vases produced from a 
mould, except in the case of those in the form of liunian figures or 
animals (Plate II,, figs. 57 and 58), which almost come under the 
iiouding of terra-cotta figures, exre])t for the fact that tht*y arc 
usually painted in the manner of the vasc.s. But in southern Italy 
the tendency to imitate metal h d to the popularity of ornanietiis 
made separately from moulds and attachetl or let in to vases other¬ 
wise plain. Vases of this periofl, with reeded bodies, must also have 
been made from moulds, as were a senes of phialae or libation-bowls 
iissotialed with Cales in Campania (Plate II., fig. 5O), wliich are 
known to be direct imitations of metal 

All or nearly all of those vases are revered with a plain black 
gla/e or varnish, and painted tieeoralion is rare eNcc*i^t in the case of 
those moulded in special forms or of a certain class made in Apulia 
with opaque colouring laid on thefvarnislu Some of those pkiin bUu U 
vases of the ph rentury an* ornami’nled with 'iiamfx'il patterns made 
with a mrtal punch impressed in the moist clay. 'J lius decoration is 
confined to simjde patterns. 

After the vases had been made on the wheel they were dried 
in the sun anrl lightly baked, after which lliey were ready fiir varnish¬ 
ing and painting ; it is also ])rol>able tliat the gloss was brought 
nut by a process of poli'^hlng, the surface of the clay being smoothed 
with a piece of wood or liard leather. On a vase in Berlin a bov is 
seen apjdying a t<K>l of some kind to an unfinished cup, probably 
for this purpo.se; the cup, Ix'ing sliown in red on the vase, has 
evitlently not been varnished. Many vases are varnished black all 
over the exterior (whether decorateil with designs or not) with the 
exception of the fool and lip. 

The process of baking wa’^ reganlc-d as one of the most critical in 
tlie }>otter’s art. It was not indeed um\'ersal, us w'e read of sun- 
<lri(*d vessels for utilitarian purposes, but all the vases that have 
come down to us have been baked. The amount of heat required 
was regulated by the character of the ware, but was not very high. 
Many examples exist of tliseoloured vases which have l>een Rubjected 
to too much or too little heat, the varnish ha\ ing acquired a greenish 
or reddish hue. Or again the rod ?;los.s is sometimes turned to an 

aslien-grey rolonr, (he black 
remaining unim])aired. 
Otlur accidents w'ctc liable 
to occur in the baking, such 
as cracking under too great 
heat, or the damaging of tlio 
sha]»e by vases knocking 
against cine another and so 
being dented in or crushed. 

The form of the oven was 
of the .simplest (fig. 17). No 
furnaces have been found in 
Greece, and only one or two 
in Italy, but we have a 

Fig. 17.—Model of Kiln found in variety of evidence from 
Essex. vase-paintmgs. They were 

fed by fires from beneath, 
and the vases were inserted wdth a long shovel. They were 
heated with charcoal or wood fuel, and there are representations 
of men poking or raking the fires with long-handled implements. 
One vase-painting gives a bird'.s-cye view, in horizontal section, of 
the interior of an oven full of j ugs of various forms. Others have 
more complete presentations of potteries, with men engaged in the 
difierent processes of vase manufacture, modelling, painting or 
supplying the kilns with newly-made wares. 

The Painting of Vases ,—We may distinguish three principal 
classes of painted pottery, of which two admit of sub,division. 

1. Primitive Greek vases with .simple painted ornaments, chiefly 
linear and geometrical, laid directly on the clay with the brush. 
I'he colour employed is usually a yellowish or brownish red passing 
into black. The execution varies, but is often extremely coarse. 

2. Greek vases painted with figures. These may be Rul>divided as 
follow s:— 

(a) Vases with figures in shining lilack on a red glo.ssy ground. 

{'*) Vases with figures left in the glossy red on a ground of 
shining black. 

3. Vases with p^ychrome decoration. 

(a) Vases of various dates with designs in outline or xvash« in 
various colours on white ground (these range from the 
6th to the 4th century B.C.). 

(!i) Vases of various dates with designs in opaque colour laid 
over a ground of shining black (ranging from the primitive 
period to the 3rd century b.c.). 

Of these the second group is by far the largest and most im¬ 



portant, including the majority of the finest specimens of Greek 
vase-painting, ami the following account will deal mainly with the 
teclinical processes by which the most succes-sful results were ob¬ 
tained. In both the claR.Re.s (a) and (6) the colouring is almost 
confined to a contrasting of the glos.Rv red ground and shining black. 

This black varnisli (‘q is partictilarlv deep anil lustrous, but varies 
under difierent circutnslance.s aieorrlnig to tlilferenees of locality, 
of manufacture or accidents of production. It is seen in its greatest 
perfection in the Nolan ” amphorae of the earlier rod-figure period, 
at its worst in the Ptruscan and Italian imitations of Greek vases. 
The gradations of (pialily may bo partly due (o the action of heat, 
i.e. stoving at a higher or lower temperature. It also varies in 
lliicknc-^'c At present no certainty has been attained as to it.s 
composition—Bnmgniart’s oft-(iuoted analysis cannot be accepted 
—nor has any acul been found to have an cflect upon i1, thougli tlie 
chemical action of tli<‘ e.irth bometimeH causes it to chsaj>i>Ciir. 

The method of its use forms tlie chief distinction lietween the 
black-figured and red-figured va‘u»s, but there is a class of tlie form«‘r 
which ai>j>roaches near in tn;atment to the latter, the whole vase 
being covered with black except a frametl ]>anel which is left red to 
receive the figures. It is obvious that the transition to merely 
leaving the figures rod is bnt a slight one. But in all blatk-tigun‘<i 
vases th(* main principle is that the figures are i)ainted in l>]ack 
silliouette on the red ground, the outlines being first roughly indicated 
by a pointed instrument making a faint line. The surface witlnn 
these outlines being filled in with black, details of anatomy, dress, 
&c., wore luonght out by incising inner lines with a pointed tool. 
After a second baking or pcrliaps stoving had taken plate, the 
designs were lurther enriched by the application of opaque purple 
and w hite jugments, which follow certain conventional principles in 
their respeetb e use. After a thin! baking at a lower heat still to fix 
these colours the vase w'as complete. 

In the red-figured vases the shining black is used as a background. 
But before it is applied the outline's of the figures are Indicated not 
by incised lines, nut by drawing a thick line of l)latk round their 
(ontour.s. Recent researthes have attempted to show that the 
instrument with which this was achieved may have Imtii a leather 
brush or pen, by which the lines were draw-n scpaniteb*, not con¬ 
currently. The other tools used for painting would be an ordinary 
metal or reed pen and a earners-hair brush, or at any ral<‘ something 
analogous. '1‘hus the outlines of the figuies were clearlv marked, 
and the process is one of drawing ratln‘r than j)ainfin}', but it was 
in dratfghtsmanshi(> that the best vast -painters excelled. 'Hie next 
stage was to mark the inner details by very fine black lines or by 



the naturally pale clay is covered. In the archaic vases of the 7th 
and 6th centuries B.c.j especially in the Ionian centres, as at Rhodes, 
Naucratis and Gyrene, this slip is frequently employed, but with this 
difference, that the figures are painted in the ordinary black-figure 
method, the only additional colour being purple laid on the black. 
We firsft find polychrome decoration, whether in wash or outline, 
in a small class of fragments from Naucratis, of the 6th century b.c. , 
which technically are of a very advanced character. The colours 
used eiliier for outline or wash include purple, brown, yellow, 
crimson and rose-colour, but some, if not all, of these colours were 
not fired. 

In the 5th century this practice was revived at Athens, chiefly in 
the class of lekytkot or oil-flasks devoted exclusively to sepulchral 
uses. Here the vases, after leaving the wheel and being fitted with 
handles, &c., were covered with a coaling of white clay. A s€K:ond 
coating of black was applied to the parts not r^uired for decoration, 
and the white was then finely polished, acquiring a dull gloss, and 
finally fired at a low temperature. The decoration was achieved as 
follows: a preliminary sketch war' made with fine grey lines, 
ignoring draperies, &r.., and not always followed when the colours 
were laid on. This was done when the first lines were dry, the colour 
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being applied with a fine brash in moncxjhrome—black, yellow or 
red—following the lines of the sketch. For tlie drapery and other 
iletails polychrome washes were employed, laid on with a large brush. 
All varieties of red from rose to brown are found, also violet, yellow, 
blue, black and green. Hair is treated cither in outline or by means 
of washes. 

Finally, we have to deal with the cla.ss of vases (3 (b)) in which 
opaque pigments are laid over the surfac<' of the shining black with 
which the whole vase is coated. This method is met with at three 
distinct periods in the history of vase-painting, separated by long 
distance-* ot time. 

Wc first find it in the earlier- Crolau or Kamarcs ware, where 
it seems to have been introduced intt long after the close of the 
N(*olithic ]>eriod, about synt b . c \, and where it holds its own for about 
a thousand vears against the contrastwl method of “ dark on light ” 
painting, till it was liually ousted by tlie latter at the height of 

Myceiiactin ** civilization iii Crete. The colouring is verv varied, 
orange, brown, pink and white being tin- priij(:ij)al tints employed. 

The process appears agahi at the enii oi the .'jth century in a 
small class of ^ttic vas<.*s\ wliich have been regarrled as a sort of 
transition betw'een the. bUck-hgurcd and red-ligtired. While and 
orange-red are here employcti, sometimes witli accessory details in 
purple and black and incised lines, so that tlie teclniicpic is virtually 
idack-figured, though the api)earance of tlie vases is often red- 
figured. I.astly, it appears in southern Italy as a final effort of 
vase-painting to flicker into life again about the end of the 3rd 
century. Some of Uu‘se vases were made in Campania, wlu-rc the 
method resembles that of the Attic ela.ss just descrilied, others in 
A]mlia, probably at Cnalhia. The latter have feedde* conventional 
decoration in purple and white with details in yellow, confined to one 
side of the vases, and are also distinguished l>y the use of ornarntmts' 
in r<-hef. They were also occasionally made in Greece proper. 

Remarkably few colours were used by llie Greek vase painters, 
csjieiially in the best ]>eriods. The deep purple used for accessory 
details was produc<*d from iron oxide, but tin* red used for linos on 
the white lekyihoi is an ochre OdXroj, The white also used 

for accessories is an carlli or clay ; in the slip coating of the white 
grouml vases it assumes the consistency of pipe-clay^ Yellow, 
whete used for details on the Inter vases, is an ochre, and blue and 
green are j>r<.»rluccsl from artificial compounds containing cop2»cr. 
A number of the cohmrs, suth as blue, rose and green, used by the 
liolychrome painters, are ol>vioiisJy artiiieial pigments which have 
not been fin*d. Wlien gilding was employed it was laic! on over a 
rais<-d ground of clay finely modelled with a small tool or brush, 
and was atlaclied by Varnish, not by fire. 

Potters and The potters who made these vases were 

mostly—id l<*ast at Athens in the 6th and 5th ci^nluries, n,c.— yJrfnKot, 
or resi<leiit aliens, as their names in many cases imply. We have an 
Amasis (an Ugyptian name), a Brygus (a Scythian), a I-ydus and a 
Scythes. The dialect of many of the inscriptions on Attic vases 
seems to show foreign iiifiiience, though in other cases peculiarities 
may be ni<*r< ly duo to the use of a vernacular. They formed a gild 
or fratenutN', and in each pottery there was probably more or less 
division of labour, tlic more simple processes being the work of slaves. 
'Cliis se<*ms to be implied in the vase-paintings representing the 
interior of potteries. Others again “ specialized in different shinies, 
and were known as x‘'r/>oTX<ido4, Xt^xui^oToto/, and so on. 

Over a hundred names of arti.sts are known, found on some five 
hundred vases. Tbey go back to about 700 b.c., the earliest names 
being found on Corinthian and Boeotian vases; but the majority 
of the signatures are found on Attic black- and red-figured wares. 
Some, such as Andocidea, made vases in which the two methods are 
combined. The best known is Nicosthenes, whose signature occurs 
eighty times. The ordinary forms of signature are four— (t) 6 Sttva 
€irolrnT(v ; ( 2 ) 6 Setra (y0a\kw; ( 3 ) 6 8etm iypatj/e Kal ; ( 4 ) 

A t!ypaipt, B ivolrfm Where alone occurs (as in a signa¬ 

ture of Kuxitheua), it probably refers to the master of the pottery 
who designed the vase and superintended its production ; in other 
cases tlic share of the actual artist is clearly indicated. Some 
artists, such as Duris and Micron, sign typa>ff€ alone; in all cases, 
the form of signature affords us a useful guide to their style. 

Space forbids the discussion of other inscriptions found on vases, 
which include those descriptive of subjects or persons, ejaculations 
uttered by the figures, convivial exclamations, or the #caX6f names 
discussed below; all these arc painted on the. designs themselves. 
There is also another class of graffiti inscrijitions, wliicli includes those 
incised by the owners with their names and memoranda scratched 
under the foot, probablv made by the potter or his workmen relating 
to the number of vases m a batch or " set " and their price. 

Vitreous and Lead-glazed In Greek tombs a class of 

pottery is often found which approximates more in appearance to 
porcelain, but, though often spoken of by that name, it is not porce¬ 
lain at all, but ia analogous to the E^ptian glazed faience, of which 
it is in point of fact an imitation. It ls distinguished by the white 
gritiv material of which it is made, largely compo.sed of sand, and 
forming what is sometimes known as “ frit ** from its semi-vitreous 
consistency. The surface is covered with a glaze, tisually of a pale 
blue or cream colour, but other colours such as a manganese-purple 
or brown are sometimes found. Some of the earliest examples of 
this ware have been found in Mycenaean tombs at Enkomi in Cyprus, 


in the form of vases moulded in the shape of human or animal heads 
These exhibit a remarkably advanced skill in modelling, and are more 
like Greek work of the 6th century b,c. Apart from the technique 
they have nothing in common with the Egyptian importations so 
often found in Mycenaean tombs. 

lu a subsequent period (8tb''7th century B.c.) Egyptian objects 
in faience Ix^me a common import into Greek cities, .such as those 
of Rhodes, and to a less degree in Sardinia and southern Italy, 
through the commercial medium of tlie Phoenicians. Flasks of 
faience occur in the Polledrara tomb at Vulci (6iO“6oo b.c.) and 
similar vases with a pale green glaze at Tharros in Sardinia m tombs 
of the same date. In Rhodes, small flasks and jars are found orna¬ 
mented with friezes of men and animals in relief, or imitating in 
colour and design the glass vessels of the Phoenicians. It also seems 
probable that the Greeks of Rhixles and 

other centres attempted the imitation of t 

this ware (see fig. lo), for we find faience 

aryballi or globular oil-fia^ks modelled in 

the form of helmeted heads or animals, 

which are purely Clreek in style. 

In the Helleni.stic period Uio fasliion was 
revived at Alcxaixlria, and under the 
Ptolemies large jugs of blue-enamelled 
faience with figures in relief and bearing 
the natiKi} of reigning sovereigns were 
made and exported to the Cyronaica and 

to soiitliern Italy. Two of these arc in the pjc. _Enamelled 

British Muslim (Egyptian department), pottery from tombs in 
The same collection includes a very beauti- Ithodcs, made under 
fill glazeil vase in the form of Eros riding Egyptian influence, 
on a duck, found in a tomb at Tanagra, 

but undoubtedly of Ahjxandiine make, and a head of a IHoleixiaic 
queen, with a surface of briglit blue glaze. 

Subsetiuently in the ist century B.c., this so-called porcelain ware 
was replaced by a variety of ware characterized by a brilliantly 
coloured glaze coating, in which the jiresence of lead is often iiidieateff. 
'I'liis ware was principally made at three centres; at Tarsus in Asia 
Minor, at Alexandria and at Lezoux in central Gaul* But it was 
probably also made in western Asia Minor and in Italy. It is not 
confimsl to vases, being also employed for Isimps and small figures; 
the vases arc usually of small size, in shapes imitated from metal 
(Plale J 1 ., iig. 50). The colour of the gl.ozc varies from a dcT]) green 
to bright yellow, and the inside of a vessel is often of a different 
lint from the exterior. Many of these vases arc decorated with 
figures or designs in relief, others are <iuitc plain. The colours of 
these glazes are of course due to the addition of oxide of copper and 
oxide of iron to a lead glaze, and they are strictly analogous to the 
green and yellow glazes of medieval Europe.^ 

Historical Account of Greek. Vase-painting. —It has been 
inilicatcd in the section dealing with technical processes that 
Greek vuses may be classified under four headings according to 
the character of the decoration, and this classification may with a 
slight modification be adopted as a chronological one, the history 
of the art falling under four main heads, under which it will be 
convenient to describe its development from the earliest speci¬ 
mens of painted pottery down to the period when it was finally 
replaced by other methods of decoration. 

These four classes and their main characteristics may be sum¬ 
marized as follows:— 


I. Vases of the Primitive Period from about 2500 or 2000 to 600 
B. c., including both the Crctan-Myccnaean epoch and the early ages 
of historical Greece. In the former tlie pottery is either decorated 
in polychrome on a shining black ground or conversely in shining 
black on a bufi ground; in the latter, the decoration is in brown 
or black (usually dull, not shiny) on an unglazed ground varying 
from white to pale red. In the former again the decoration is marked 
by its naturalistic treatment of plant and animal forms; in the 
latter the ornaments are chiefly linear, floral or figures of animals ; 
human figures and mythological scenes being very rare. 

IL Black-figured Vases from about 600-300 n.c. ; figures painted 
in sliining black on a glossy ground varying from cream colour to 
bright orange red, with engraved lines and white and purple for 
details ; subjects mainly from mythology and legend. 

HI. Red-figured Vases^ from 520 to 400 b.c. ; figures drawn In 
outline on red clay and the background wholly filled in with shining 
black, inner details indicated by painted lines or dashes of pur^e 
and white, scenes from daily life or mythology. With these are 
included the vases with polychrome figures on white ground. In 
these, which are exclusively made at Athens, the perfection of 
vase-painting is reached between 480 and 450B.C. 

IV. Vases of the Decgidencc, from 400 to 200 B.C. ; mostly from 
southern Italy, technique as in Class HI., but the drawing is free 

' On this subject see in particular Hazard, De la connaissaHce par 
les anciens des glafures plombifires, a scientific and valuable mono¬ 
graph (1879); also Rayet and Collignon, Hist, de la ciramiqut 
grecque, p. 365 (or B.M, Cat. of Roman Pottery, Introduction). 
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and ofton carelesst and the general effect gaudy ; subjects funereal, 
theatrical and fancifuL At the end of tliis period vases are largely 
replaced by plain siiining black pottery modelled in various forms, 
©r with decorations in relit f, all these being imitations of the metal 
vases which begun to take the jilace ol painted wares in the estimation' 
of the Hellenistic world. 

1 . yaxes of the Primitiw Period .—It has been noted in the 
introductory section that it is possible to trace the development 

f of pottery' in Greece as far 

back as the Neolithic period, 
owing chiefly to the light 
recently thrown on the sub- 

pottery of high technical 
merit, usually with decoration 
in polychrome or white on a 
dark ground, in what is known 
as the Kannares ware, cover- 

superseded by painting in dark 
shining pigments on a llglit 
gli)s.sy ground during the later 
Jlinoaii period (1500-1000 
H.C.), fonning what is known 
Vutxn Aunuat fl/nt as the “ Myccnacan ” style. 

Aihrm. subjects, though chiefly 

Fjg. 20. —Mmoan or ■ Kamarc's ” ^ ,, ,, , " win-.ij- 

ware from Crete. conhned t o floral orniunents or 

ai|nalic plants and creatures, 
are marvellously’ naturalistic yet decorative in their treatment, 
often rivalling in this respect the pottery of the Far East. 
In the latter part of this period tlnis class of pottery was spread 
all over the Mediterranean, and large <|uantities have been found 
, in Greece, espceially at Mycenae, in 
j Rhodes and other Greek islamis, and 
j in Cyprus, where a scries of vases 
I with animals, monsters, and even 
I human figures shows what is proh- 
-■ ably the latest development of the 
“p pure Minoan or Mycenaean style, 
i Outside Crete the earliest Greek 
i pottery has been found in Cy-pnis 
i and at Troy, with simple incised or 
i painted patterns on a black polished 
r..-..2T.-Primitive black t|ic vases being all hatul- 

pottery from ttic Troacl. made, and often treated m a plastic 
fashion with rude modelling of 



Fio. 2 T. —Primitive black 
yiottery from ttic Troacl. 


human or animal forms (figs. 21, 22) j Uicse cover the period 
2500-2000 B.c. Early' painted pottery’, parallel with the 
Kamares ware, has Itcen found in Thera and in the important 
cemeteries of Phylakopi in Melos. But until the gencr,;l spread 



itive red pottery from the Troad. 

•|.e 

of Mycenaean civiliiation and art in the latter half of the second 
millennium (here is no site except Crete where a continuous and 
successful development can be studied. 

About the time ffrSiich is represented in Greek tradition by 
fhe Pormn invasion ^doo b.c.) the then decadent Mycenaean 
civilization was replaced by a new one much more backward in 
development, mtUung pottery of a far simpler and more con¬ 


ventional type, the decoration lieing largely confined to geo« 
metrical patterns to the exclusion of motives derived from plant 
forms. This is usually known as the geometrical style, and Uie 
pottery covers the period from about tooo to 700 b.c. It ia 
found all over the mainland and islands of Greece, and exhibits 
a certain development towards a more advanced stage. The 
patterns include the chevron, the triangle, the key or maeander, 
and the circle, in v'arious combinations, painted in dull black on 
a brown ground. In most places the art advanced no further, 
but in Boeotia, and still more at Athens, we can trace the gradual 
grow'tli of decorative skill, first in 
the introdoction of animals, and 
then in the appearanee of the 
human figure. In the Athenian 
cemetery outside the Dipylon gate 
a scries of colossal vases lias come 
to light, on which are painted such 
subjects as sea-lights and funeral 
processions. The human figures 
are exceedingly rude and conven¬ 
tional, painted almost entirely in 
silhouette, but there is a distinct 
striving alter artistic effect in Ihe 
composition and arrangement. In 
Boeotia the vases do not advance 
beyond the animal stage, and 
many exhibit a tendency to de¬ 
cadence in their carelessness, lus 
contrasted with the painstaking ‘m'’lyK 

helplessness of the Athenian (British Museum.) 
artists. 

In Ionia and the islands of the Aegean such us Rhodes, the 
art of vase-painting from llie first carried on the Mycenaean 
tradition, and was distinguished by its natunilisni and originaliiv, 
and by the bold and diverse effects produced In variety of coloiir 





FlC. 24.—Ionic amphora, with contest Iietween Hcrachn azid Hera, 
aud bands ol birds and’ animals; black, with incised lines. 

or novelty of subject. The ornamentation is at first elementary, 
consisting of friezes of animals, especially lions, deer and goats 
(figs. 23 and' 24). These figures .stand out sharply in black 
against the creamy buff ground which is characteristic of nearly 
ail Ionic pottery, and details are brought out by means of en¬ 
graved lines, patches of purplish iron pigment, or by drawing 
parts of the figures, especially the heads, in outline on the cky 
ground. Another feature is the general use of small ornaments 
such as rosettes and cresses in great variety of form to cover 
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the background and avoid the vacant spaces whidi the Greek 
artist abhorred. The syslctn of deccaratiom has been thought to 
owe much to A.ssyrian textile fabrics. 

One of the :best though most advanced .examples of early Ionic 
pottery is a l>inax or plate from K bodes in the British Museum, 
on which is represented the combat of Menelaus and Hector.over 
the body of Jiuphorbus (fig. 25) t their names are dnscribed 
over the figures, and this is almost the earliest known instance 
of a mythological subject, the.date of the painting being not later 
than 600 B.c. To a slightly later date belongs another remark¬ 
able group of cups with figures on a white ground, probably 
made irt ( yrene in North Africa. Of these the most famous has 
a painting in the interior, of Arcesilaus II., king of Gyrene from 
5S0 to 550 B.C., weighing goods for exjtort in a ship. Others have 
mythological subjects, such as Zeus, Allas and Prometheus, 
Cadmus and Pelops. 

But these vases, though still retaining the older technique, 
really belong to the secontl class, that of black-figured vases, 
and they belong to a lime when in all Ionian centres tiiis method 
was being superseded by the new technique which Corinth had 



Fig. 25. —Early inscribed pinax from Rhodes, with contest of 
Menelaus’ and Hector over the body of Euphorbus. 


introduced and Athens perfected, to the consideration of wluch 
w'e must return. 

Tor some 150 years Corinth almost monopolized the industry 
of pottery .on the west of the Aegean. Large numbers <rf examples 
have been found in .or near the city itself, .many hearing inscrip¬ 
tions in the peculiar local alpltabct. They show a continuous 
progress from the simplest ornamentation to fully-developed 
blacksfiguced wares. In the earliest (Plate I. fig. 52) oriental 
influence is very marked, the surface being so covered with the 
figures and patterns that the background disappears and the 
designs are at times almost unintelligilile. The general effect is 
thus that of a rich oriental tapestry, and the subjects arc largely 
chosen from the fantastic and monstrous creations of Assyrian 
art, such as the sphinx and gryphon. The vases are mostly 
small, the ground varies from cream to yellow, and the ifigures 
are painted in black and pmrple. 

Both an Ionia and at Corinth durtt^ the early part of the .6th 
century the same tendencies are seen to be at work, tending to a 
unification .of styles under the growing mfluenoe of Athens. 
In Ionia (see ahove) .^ure subjects iiecome more .common, and 
the tnchnique approaches gradually nearer to the bladkdignre 
method. -Similarly at Corinth the ground ornaments .diminish 
and disappear, the friezes lof animals are restricted-to the briers 
of ithe designs, and liuman afigures ane "introduMd, first . gi^ ly, 
then in friezes or groups, and finally engaged in some definite 


action such as combats or hunting scenes. In -the last stages 
Gredc myths and legends are freely employed. A new develop¬ 
ment, traditionally associated with the painter Eumarus of 
Athens, was the distinguishing of female figures by the use of 
white for flesh tints. A somewhat similar development was in 
progress at Athens, though rejaresented by comparatively few 
vases. Here the adoption of Corinthian and Ionian technical 
improvements evolved by the middle of the 6th century the 
fully developed black-figure style which by degrees supplanted 
or assimilated all other schools. 

IL Black-figured Facer.—^At the head of this new development 
stand.s the famous Franfois vase at Florence, found at Chhisi 
.in 1844 (Plate I. fig. 53). Its shape is that of a krater or mixing- 
bowl, and it bears the signatures of its maker and decorator in 
the form “ Ergotimos made me, Klitias painted me.” It might 
be described as a Greek mythology m miniature, with its 
numerous subjects and groups of figures all from legendary 
sources such a.s the stories of Pclcus, Theseus and Meleager, or 
the return of Hephaestus to heaven.- All the figures have their 
names inscribed. 

The general technique of the block-figured vases has already 
been described. It moy 'be noted as a chronological guide tliat 
the use of purple for details is much commoner in the earlier 
vases, white in the later, but towards the end of the century 
when the new fashion of rod figures wa.s gaining ground, both 
colours were almost entirely dropped. The drawing of the 
figure.s is, as might he expected, somewhat stiff and conventional, 
though it advanced con.siderably in freedom before the style 
went out of fashion. Many \a.scs, otherwise carefully and 
delicately execufccl, are marred by an e.xeess of mannerism and 
affectation, as in the works of the artists Amasis and Exekias 
(J’latc 1 . fig. 54). The treatment of drapery is a good indication 
of date, ranging from flai imesscs of colour to obliiiue flowing 
lines of angular falling folds. 

The shapes most commonly employed by the Athenian potters 
of this period are the amphora, hydria, kyUx,oinochoemdlekythos, 
the first-named being the most popular. A special class of 
amphorae is formed by the Panathenaic va.ses, whicfii were given 
as prizes in the Athenian games, and were adorned with a figure 
of the patron goddess .\thena on one side and a representation 
of the contest in which they were 
won on the other (fig. 26). They 
usually hear the inscription twc 
‘AOrjinjOfv iWKutv o’/i.’, “ I am 
(a prize) from the games at 
Athens.” Some of these -can be 
dated by the names of Athenian 
archons which they bear, as late 
as the 4th century, the old 
metliod of painting in black 
figures with a stiff conventional 
pose for the goddess being re¬ 
tained for religious reasons. 

The chief interest of the black- 
figured vases is really derived 
from their subjects, which range 
over every conceivable field. Hie 
proportion of myth and legend 
-to scenes from daily life being 
much greater than in the suc¬ 
ceeding period. Tliey include 
groups of -Olympian and other deities, and the various scene* 
in which they take -part, such as the battle of the gods and giants, 
or the birth of Athena .(treated in a very conventional manner, 
as on a fine lamphora in the British Museum); Ehonysustmd itis 
atten&tnt satyrs and maenads, the labours and exploits efi 
Hcraoles and other heroes, subjects taken from the tale of 31 r«^ 
and other less faimiliar legends ; and scenes from daily iHfg, 
battle scenes, athleticsythe cha*e and so on. The same iclassifica- 
ition of .course bolds good for the later .periods of vase-painting, 
with some .exceptions. The .proportion of genre-scenes subse¬ 
quently 'becomes greater, .and some myths disappear, others tise 
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into prominence, new deities such as Eros (Love), and Nike 
(Victory) appear for the first time, and, generally speaking, the 
later subjects are characterized by a sentimentality or tendency 
to emotion which is entirely foreign to the conventional stereo¬ 
typed compositions of the 6tli-century artist. 

A remarkable feature of the subjects on black-figured vases is 
that a stereotyped form of composition is invariably adopted 
at least for the principal figures, but minor variations are gener¬ 
ally to be found, as, for instance, in the number of by.standers ; 
and it is almost an impossibility to find any two vase-paintings 
which arc cxa.ct duplicates. The form of the composition was 
partly determined by the field available for the design ; when 
lliis took the form of a long frie.te the space was filled up with a 
series of spectators or the repel ilion of typical groups, but when 
the design is on a framed panel or confined by ornamental borders 
the metliod of treatment is adapted from that of a sculptured 
mc'tope, and the figures limited to two or three. In many cases 
it is difficult to decide, in the absence of inscriptions, whether or 
no a scene has mythological signification; the mythological 
types are over and o\er again adopted for scenes of ordinary 
life, even to the divine attributes or poses of certain figures. 

Among the artists of the period who have left their names on 
the vases, besides those already mentioned, the most conspicuous 
is Nicosthcncs, a potter of some originality, from whose hand 



the artist Andocides, who not only produced vases in each 
method, but also several in which the two are combined (fig. 27). 
In two or three cases the subject is actually the same on each 
side, almost every detail being repeated, except that the colouring 
is reversed. 

The date at which the change took place was formerly placed 
well on in the 5th century, on account of the great advance in 
drawing which most of the red-figured vases show, as compared 
with the black. They were thus regarded as contemporary 
with the painter Polygnotiis, it not with Pheidias. But the 
excavations on the Acropolis of Athens yielded so many frag¬ 
ments in the advanced red-figured style which must be earlier 
than 480 B.C., that it has become necessary to find an earlier 
date for its appearance. This is now usually placed at about 
520 B.C., overlapping with the preceding period. 

The red-figure period is usually subdivided into four, marking 
the chief stages of development, and known respectively as the 
“ severe,” ” strong,” “ fine,” and “ late fine ” periods. Their 
principal characteristics and repre.sontati\'c painters may be 
briefly enumerated. 

In the sevrre period there is no marked advance on the black- 
figured vases as regards style. The figures arc still more or less 
stiff and conventional, and some vases even show signs of an 
analogous decadence. The real development is partly technical. 



wc have over seventy examples, a few being in the red-figure 
method. He is supposed to haw introduced at Athens a revival 
of the Ionic fashion of painting on a cream-coloured ground 
instead of on red, of which some very effective examples have 
been prcscr\-cd. JTe was always a potter rather than a painter, 
and most of his vases are remarkable for their forms—intro¬ 
ducing plastic imitations of metal vases—rather than for their 
painted decoration. Most of the artists of this period, as in the 
succeeding one, have left their signatures on cups (kylikrs), but 
this form did not receive so much attention from the painter 
as at a later period, and many of these examples bear only 
inscriptions and no painted decoration. 

III. Red-figured I'flsc.?.—The sudden reversal of technical 
method involved in the change from black figures on a red ground 
to red figures on black is not at first sight easy of explanation. 
Some artists, like Nicosthenes and Andocides, used both methods, 
sometimes on the .same vase, and there is no doubt that the two 
went on for some years concurrently. As, however, no inter¬ 
mediate stage is possible, there is no question of development or 
transition. The new style was in fact a bold and ingenious 
innovation. It may possibly have been suggested by a small 
class of vases in which the figures are painted in the black-figure 
tnelhod, but have the converse appearance, that is to sav they are 
painted in a thick red pigment on a ground of shining black. 
It may therefore have occurred to the artist that he could 
obtain the .same effect merely by leaving the figures unpainted 
on the red clay and .surrounding them with the black. The 
change must, however, be closely associated with the career of 


partly in the introduction of new subjects. Although the change 
of stylo probably had its actual origin in the atnphoiii, as treated 
by Andocides, the new developments are best seen in the kylix, 
a form of vase which now sprang into popularity and called 
forth the chief efforts of the principal artists. Its curved surface 
gave ample scope for skilful effects of drawing and decorative 
arrangement, and the earlier painters devoted all their attention 
to perfecting it us a work of decorative art. For other shapes, 
such as the hydria and lekythos, the old method was for a time 
preferred. 

The most typical artist of the period was F.pictetus, and other 
famous cup-painters were Pamphaeus, Cachrylion and Phintias. 
The earliest cups are decorated in a quite simple fashion like 
those of the black-figure period, often with a single figure each 
side between two large “ symbolical ” eyes, and a single figure 
in a circle in the interior. To the latter the artist at first devoted 
his chief efforts, though even here his scope was at first limited. 
But although he had not yet attained to skill in composition, 
he did discover that the circular space was well adapted for 
exhibiting his newly-acquired abilities as a draughtsman and 
for disposing figures in ingeniously conceived attitudes. In all 
cases the object was to fill the space as far as possible, a char¬ 
acteristic of all the best Greek art. By degrees more attention 
was pai^ to the designs on the exterior, and the single figures 
were replaced by groups, but regular compositions in the form 
of friezes telling some story were not introduced until quite the 
end of this period. Epictetus was throughout his career a 
thoroughly “ archaic ” artist, but a considerable advance was 
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made by Cachrylion, who stands on the verge of the succeeding 
stage. 

The strong period centres round the name of Euphronius, the 
author of a really great artistic movement. His capacity for 
inventing new subjects or new 
poses—or otherwise overcoming 
technical and artistic difficultic.s 
• marks a great advance on all 
I>revious achievements, and he 
seems to represent the stage of 
development traditionally associ- 
iited with the painter Cimon of 
Cleonae, the in¬ 
ventor of foreshort¬ 
ening and other 
novelties. Thus 
figures were no 
longer represented 
exclusively in pro¬ 
file, as in the black- 
figured vases which 
had made no ad¬ 
vance beyond the 
convent iotis of \ 

I'igyptian art. Ten vases signed 
by him are in existence (though 
it is not certain that all were 
actually painted by him), most 
of them having mythological sub¬ 
jects (fig. 28). 

Of his contemporaries, Duris, 

Hieron and Brygits take foremost 
rank, ail three being, like Euphro¬ 
nius, essentially cup-painters, 
though they use other forms at 
times. For decorative effect and beauty of composition their 
\ uses have never been surpassed. As an example we may quote 
a kotyle or beaker in the British Museum signed by Hieron, with 
a group of Eleusinian deities. 

The larger vattes of this period 
are more rarely signed, but many 
of them rival the cups in execu¬ 
tion, though the subjects arc 
charactci ized by greater sim- 
jtlicity and largcnc.ss of style. 

In the iine style (460-440 n.r.) 
breadth of effect and dignity are 
aimed at, and although cup- 
painting had passed its zenith, 
and signed specimens become 
r.irer, yet, considering the red- 
figured vases as a whole, this 
[reriod exhibits the perfection 
of technique and drawing. In 
many of the larger vases the 
scenes are of a pictorial char¬ 
acter, landscape being intro¬ 
duced, with figures ranged at 
different levels, and herein we 
tiiay see a reflection of the style 
of the painter Polygnotus. One 
of the finest cups in this style is 
in the Berlin Museum, it is signed 
by the artists Erginus and Aris¬ 
tophanes, and the subject is the 
battle of the gods and giants. 

To the end of the jjcriod belongs 
a beautiful hydria in the British 
Museum by the painter Meidias 
with subjects from Greek legend in two friezes (fig. 29). 
Generally speaking, there is a reaction in favour of mythological 
subjects. 


Fio. 28.—Cup by Euphronius, 



Fig. 29.—Hydria by Meidias in the style of Polygnotus. 


In the late fine style, which begins about 440 B.C., the pictorial 
effect is preserved, but with perfected skill in drawing the com¬ 
positions deteriorate greatly in merit, and become at once over- 
refined and careless. The figures are crowded together without 

meaning or interest. The fashion 
also arose of enhancing the de¬ 
signs by means of accessory 
colours—almost unknown in the 
previous stages—such as white 
laid on in mas.ses, blue and green, 
and even with gilding. Atliletic 
and mythological subjects yield 
place to scenes from 
the life of women 
and children or 
meaningless groups 
of figures (fig. 30). 

A good example 
of this style is 
an amphora from 
Rhodes with the 
subject of I’eleus 
wooing Thetis, in 
which polychrome 
colouring and gilding are intro¬ 
duced. There are also many 
imposing and elaborate speci¬ 
mens found (and perhaps made) 
in the colonies of the Crimea and 
the Cyrenaica; in particular one 
signed by Xenophantus with the 
Persian king hunting, and an¬ 
other representing the contest of 
Athena and Poseidon for the soil 
of Attica, both from the Crimea. 
Contemporarv' with the red-figure method is one in which the 
figures are painted on a white slip or engobe resembling pipe¬ 
clay, with which the whole surface was covered : the figures are 

drawn in outline in red or black, 
and partly filled in with washes 
of colour, chiefly red, purplish 
red, or brown, but sometimes 
also with blue or green. This 
style seems to have been popular 
about the middle of the sth 
century b.c. and was employed 
for the funeral lekythoi which 
came into fashion at Athens 
about that time. Tliese vases, 
which form a class by them¬ 
selves, were made specially for 
funeral ceremonies and were 
painted with subjects relating to 
the tomb, such as the lay ing-out 
of the corpse on the bier, the 
ferrying of the dead over the 
Styx by Charon, or (most fre¬ 
quently) mourners bringing offer¬ 
ings to the tomb (fig. 31). They 
continued to be made well on 
into the 4th century, but the 
later examples are very de¬ 
generate and careless. 

Of other forms, especially the 
kylix and the pyxis (toilet-box^, 
some exceedingly beautiful speci¬ 
mens have come down to us, 
which show a delicacy of draw¬ 
ing and firmness of touch never 


surpassed, although the lines were probably only drawn with a 
brush. The technique of these vases may reflect the methods of 
the painter Polygnotus and his contemporaries, who used a 
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limited number of colours on a white <tround. Among them no 
finor specimen exists than the cup in the British Museum with 
Aphrodite riding on a goose; tlie design is ^entirely in brown 
outlines, and the drawing, if slightly archaic, full of grace and 
refinement. 

In the subjects on red-figured vases we do not find the same 



Fill. 30.— Fainting from a small tnilot-box or 3'yxis, showing 
pamtisl %'ast,*s used to ticcorute a Judy's room. On tlic left is a gill 
jivxis with a tall lid, and an ocnoclioe on a low table; on the right 
two tall vases (lebes) 00 a Jilintli. All except tlie py.xis are <lecorated 
with painted figures, and contain flowers, 

variety of ehoice us on the bliieh-figured, hut on the oilier 
hand there is iiifinitoly greater freedom of treatment. The 
stereotyped lurm of composition is almost entirely discarded, 
and each painter fonn.s his own ninceplion of hi.s suliject. 'The 
class of slim known as “ Nolan ” 

from the place where they were mostly 
found, are distinguished by having the 
design limited to one or at most two 
figures on each side, often -on a large 
scale; these vases are also famous for 
tlie marvellous brilliance of their shining 
black (tig. 32). 

Towards the middle of the 5th century 
the patriotism of the Athenian nuttist finds 
expression in the growing importance 
which he attaches to local legends, especi¬ 
ally those of Theseus, the typical Attic 
hero. He seems to have been regarded 
as the typical Atlicnian athlete or 
ephehus, and his contests as analogous to 
episodes of the gymnasium. Hence the 
grouping on some vases of scenes from 
his labours are like so many groups of 
athletes (fig. 33), and hence, too, a general 
tendency of the red-figured vases, especi¬ 
ally tlie cups, to become a sort of 
glorification of the Attic ephrhus, the 
irepresenlations of whom in all sorts of 
occupations are out of all proportion to 
•other subjects. 

We find evidence of this, too, in another 
form. Many vases, especially the cups of 
icskythos showing .the “ severe ” and “ strong ” periods, bear 
vusos placed inside .mimes .of persons inscribed on the designs 
■ ' with tlie word koWs, “ fair ” or “nolile,” 

attached; angnetimes merely, “ the boy is fair.” The exact 
meaning jiq 4>is practice has been much discussed, but evi¬ 
dence aeiajil^to show tliat the persons celebrated must have 
been quiil^ung.at the time, and were probably youths famous 
•for .theiroi^j^uty or athletic .prowess. Some of the names are 
-thoae .of historical .characters, -such as Hipparchus, Miltiades 
or Aicibiades, .and, though they cannot always be identified 
with iSiese ’Celehrtcted .personages, enough evidence has ’been 
obtained to of great value for the chronology of the vases. 


Further, the practice of the vasoipainter of adopting his own 
particular favourite name or set of names has enaliled us to 
increase our Icnowledge of the characteristics of individual 
artists by identifying unsigned vases with the work of particular 
schools. 

IV. I'ases of the Deeadence .—For all practical purposes the 
red-figure style at Athens came to an end with the fall of tlie 
cily in 404 B.c. Painted vases did not .then altogellier cease to 
be made, as the Panathenaic prize vases and the funeral lehyihoi 
testify, but at the same time a rapid deeadence set in. The 
whole tendency of the 4th century li.c. in Greece was one of 
dccentralizalion, and the art of vase-painting was no exception, 
for we find that there must have been a general migration of 
craftsmen from Athens, not only to the t rimea and to North 
Africa, but also to .southern It.aly, which now becomes the chief 
centre of \iisc production. Here there were many rich and 
flourishing Greek colonies or Grecianized towns, such as iTaren- 
tum, Paostum and Capua, ready to welcome the new art us an 
addition to their many luxuries. In the character of the vases 
of this period we 
see their tend¬ 
encies reflected, 
especially in their 
splendid or showy 
aspect ; the only 
aim being size and 
gaudy colouring. 

The general 
method of paint- 
■ing remains that 
of the Athenian 
red-figure vases, 
but with entire 
loss of .simplicity 
or refinement, 
either in the orna¬ 
mentation, the 
ehoire of colours, 
or the drawing of 
the figures. Large 
musses of white 
are inwatiably em¬ 
ployed, especially 
for the flesh of 
women or of ICros, 
the universally 
present god of 
Love, and Tor 
architectural details. Yellow is introduced for details of hair 
or features, and in attempts at shading, nor is a dull iron- 
purple uncommon. The reverses of the vases, when they have 
subjects, are devoid of all aeeessory colouring, and the figures 
are .drawn with the greatest carelessness, us if not intended to he 
seen. There is througdiout a lavish use of ornamental patterns 
such as palmettes, wreaths of leaves, or ornaments strewn over 
the field (a reversion to an old practice). 

Tlie drawing, having now beoome entirdly free, errs in the 
opposite extreme ; the forms are-.soft and the male figures often 
effeminate. The fanciful and richly-embroidered draperies of 
the figures and the frei|ucnt arohitectural settings seem to 
indicate that theatrical representations exercised much influence 
on the vase-painters. The great painters of the 4th century may 
also have contributed their share of inspiration, but rather 
perhaps in the subjects chosen than iniregard to.style ; though 
the effect of many scenes on the larger vases is decidedly pictorial, 
they are chiefly remarkable for their lemotionol and dramatic 
themes. 

The inpuence of the stage is twofold, for tragedy as well as 
comedy plays its part. Many subjects are taken diraotly, others 
indirectly, from the plays of Euripides, such as the Medea, 
Hecuba (Plate 11 . fig. ’60,). or Hercules Furens, and the arrange¬ 
ment of the scenes is essentially theatrical. The influence of 




Fio. 32.—'■ Nolan " amphora by F.uxitheiis 
ic. 430 H c.), figure of iSriseib; Uic other side 
has ArhllW 
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icomedy is seen in subjects derived from the pMyakes, a ikind of 
farce or burlesque popular in southern Italy, and here again 
the setting is adapted from the stage, some vases having parodies 
of myths, others comic .scones of daily life. 

Many vases of this period, especially those of large size, were 
■expressly designed for funeral purposes. Some uf these bear 
Toprosentations of the underworld, with groups of figures under¬ 
going punishment. On others shrines or tombs are depicted— 
sometimes containing effigies of the deceased, at which the 
relatives make offerings—as on the Athenian lekylhoi. But by 
far the greater portion of the subjects are taken from daily life, 
many of these being of a purely faneiful and meaningless character 
like the de.signs on Sevres or Meissen china ; the commonest 
tvipe is that of a young man and a woman exchanging presents, 
the presence .of Kros implying that they are scenes of courtship. 

Ti>e vases of this period are usually grouped in three or four 
different types, corresponding to the ancient districts of Lucania, 
Campania and Apulia, each 
W’ith its special feat\ires of 
technique, drawing and sub¬ 
jects. In Lucanian vases the 
drawing is bold and;restrained, 
more akin to that .of the Attic 
vases; in Campania a fondness 
for polyrhromy is coml)ined 
with aireless exe¬ 
cution. In Apulia 
a tendency to mag- 
oiliconcc exempli¬ 
fied in the great 
funeral and the¬ 
atrical vases is fol¬ 
lowed by a period 
of decadence char- 
iicterized by small 
v ases of fantastic 
form with purely 
de<'orative sult- 
jects. Besides these we have 
the SI hool of Paestum, repre¬ 
sented by two artists who 
have left their names on their 
vases, Assteas iind Python. 

A well-known example -of the 
work of the former is a kraier in 
Madrid with Heracles de.st rov¬ 
ing his children, a theatrical 
and quasi-grotcstiue composi¬ 
tion, and there is a fine exatnjtle of Python’s work in a ftra/rr 
in the British Museum, with Alkmena,'tlie mother of Heraeles, 
placed on the funeral TtjTe by her husband Amphitryon, and 
(rain-nvmphs quenching the ■flames (Plate 1 . fig. 55). 

About the end of the 3rd century n.c. the mantifacture of 
•painted vases wmihl seem to have been rapidly dying out in 
Italy, as had long been the ease elsewhere, and their place is 
taken by unpainted vases modelled in the form of animals and 
■human figures, or ornamented with stamped and moulded reliefs. 
These in their turn gave way to the Arretine and so-called 
“.Samian ” red wares of the Roman period. In a® these wares we 
‘See a tendency to the imitation of metal vases,'which, with the 
growth of luiury in the Hellenistic age, had entirely replaced 
painted pottery 'both for use and ornament';^ the pottery of ‘the 
period ‘is reduced to u subordinate and utilitarian position, mCTely 
supplying the 'demands ‘of those in the humfbler spheres of -life. 

C(-/te»<)K.5.—The majority of the painted vases nw in cxistonce 
■arc to be found in the various public museums arid oolk.ctimi.s of 
Europe, of wbicb 0 ie largwt and most important are ffic British 
Alnscum, the lioirwre and'tlie Berlin Miisemn. Next to these come 
the .collections :sct Athens. Naples. .Munich, Vienna, KioniB and 
tit I’etersburg : isolated specimens .of doipqrtanoe are to be found 
in otbe4' nvuseums. at Floriincti, Madrid or the BibhoU^qui! 
■Naiionale at Paris. Most of the ffreat private ejections of the two 
preceding ccntiiries have now been dispersed. In recent years the 


ffirri 

iist ; also art. " Hischy'.os 


Boston Museum has raLsed America to a level with Europe lin this 
respect; and the Metropolitan Museum at .New York contains a 
vast collection of Cypriote pottery. 

Litehatcre.— Important original articles are to be found in 
various atchaedlogical journals such as American Jnurnril of Archae¬ 
ology (1885. &C .1 : Annual of the llritish School at Athens (1804, *c.) ; 
Athenische Mitteilungen (1876, &c.) ; Bulletin Ue correspondance 
helletiique (1877, Ac.); Comptes rendus do la commission impirinlc 
anhenlotpqne (St Petersburg, 18311-1888) ; Cazetle, orchi‘iuogiqiie 
(Paris. 1875 1880); Jahrhiieh des kaiserlichen deutschen arrhdn- 
logisflhen Instituts, Berlin (iSRd. Ac.); Journal of iHOltenir Studies 
(i860, Ac.); ovumeirti antichi (Milan, 1800, .Ac.),; Atonuntents 
grccs (Parrs, i872-i8<»8) ; Alonunients JHot (I’ans, i8<t4, Ae,.),; 
Jievtie arrhrologique (fiaris, 1844, Ac.). Tlie dlder works have been 
rereiTtiy supet*sc‘ded by importnnit publications trnlioflying the latest 
views such as llartwig. Ihe grievhisrhen Meisterschalen des strengen 
■rotfigimgen Stils (1803) ; Louvre. Catalogue des vases antiques dc 
ierre euite, by E. Pottier (i8ofi, Ac.) ; S. Hi'inach, Ul’pcrtaire des vases 
pcints (Paris, iSijo -lyoo); H. B. Walters, History of Anitrnl J’oUerv 
‘k, Etruscan and Roman). I'los, witb'an excellent bibliographical 

.i;i J.II.S. x\ix. (looo), p. 103. 

Etruscan I’ottehv.— 

'Parallel with the devclopmentof 
the art of pottery in Greece runs 
the course of the art in Etruria, 
though with far infiTior results; 
ill its later stages it is actually 
no more than a feeble imitaition 
of the Greek. The period of 
time which we must 
consider extends 
from the Bronze 
age (1000 B.c. or 
earlier) down to 
the 3rd century 
B.c., when J'ltru.s- 
can civilization 
■was merged into 
Roman. 

The earliest civil¬ 
ization traced in 
Italy is not. strictly 
speaking, Etruscan, but may 
perhaps be more accurately 
styled “Umbrian.” It is 
usually referred to as the 
“ 'I’erramarc ” period from the 
remains discovert'd in that dis¬ 
trict in the luisin of the 
I’o. Those people were lake- 
dwellers, barely removed from 
the Neolithic stage of owlture, 
of tfic rudest kind, himd-made and 



Fkj. 33.—Cup with exploits of Theseus. 

md their pottery was 


roughly baked. Cups and pots have been found sometimes 
with simple .decoration in the. farm of knobs or bosses, and 
many have a cresoent-shaped handle serving as a support for 
the thumb. 

The next period, the carlie.st which can he spoken of as 
“ Etruscan,” is known as the “ Villanova ” period, from a site 
.of that name near Bologna, or as the period of pit-tombs (o 
pozzn), from the form of the graves in which the pottery has been 
found (see V.ilianova). lit begins with the <qth century u.c. 
and lusts ifor About two hundred years. The pit-tombs usually 
contain large cinerary urns or o.craona (containing the ashes of 
the dead), fashioned by band from a badly-levigated vokiartic 
clay .known as impaato Jtaliea. These vessels were irregulaiily 
.baked in An open fire, and the colour >of the surface varies from 
red-hrown to .greyish Mack. They appear to have been covered 
■with a polished slip, intended to give the vases a metallic appear¬ 
ance. The shape of the urns 'is peculiar, -but uniform ; they have 
a small handle at the widest part and a cover in die form^ff an 
inverted bosMl with handle.('Plate III. fig. 63). Their omametrta- 
tion-oonsists of moised or stamped geometrical ornaments formed 
in ttie moist clay in bands round the meek amd body; more 
rardy patterns painted in •white are fonnd. Common pottery 
is also found showing little advance on that oT the Termmare 
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period except in variety of decoration. The technique and 
ornament are the same as in the rase of the urns. They corre¬ 
spond in development, though not in date, to the early pottery 
of Troy and Cyprus, as well as to the primitive pottery of other 
races, but one marked difference is the general fondness of the 
Italian potter for vases with handles. 

Sometimes the cincraiy' urns take the form of huts (tiiguria), 
though these are more often found in the neighbourhood of 
Rome. One of the best examples is in the British Museum ; it 
still contains ashes which were inserted through a little door 
secured by a cord passing through rings. The ornamentation 
suggests the rude carpentry of a primitive hut, the rover or roof 
being vaulted with raised ridges to represent the beams. The 
surface is polished, and other specimens are occasionally painted 
with patterns in white. 

In the next stage a change is seen in the form of the tombs, 
the pit being replaced by a trench ; this is accordingly known 
as the “ trench-tomb" or a /e.tvo period, and extends from the 
8th centurj' n.c. to the beginning of the 6th. Importiitions of 
fireek pottery now first make their appearance. ’I'he character 
of the local ])otlerv actually remains for some time the same as* 
that of the preoi'ding period, hut it improves in technique. By 
degrees an improvement in the forms is also noted, and new 
varieties of ornamentiition are introduced; there is, however, 
no evidence that the wheel was used. 

Two entirely new classes of pottery are found at Cervetri 
(Caere) belonging to the 7ih century. One consists of large jars 
(ttiOoi) of red ware, the lower part being moulded in ribs, while 
the upper has hands of design stamped round it in groups or 
friezes. These designs were cither produced from single stamps 
or rolled out from cylinders like those used in Babylonia. The 
subjects are usually quasi-oriental in character, and it is not 
certain that tliis ware was made in Etruria, especially as similar 
vases have been found in Rhodes and Sicily; cither it was 
imported, or it «as a local imitation of Creek models. 

I'he other class is sitnilar as regards the shapes and the nature 
of the clay, but is distinguished by having painted sttbjccts in 
white outlines on a red glossy ground. The clay, a kind of 
im/>asla llalico, was first hardenerl liy baking, and then a mixture 
of wax, resin and iron oxide was applied and polished ; on this 
the pigments, a mixture of chalk and earth, were laid. The 
subjects are from Greek mythology or are at least Greek in 
character, but the technique is purely l^truscan, and the drawing 
is crude and un-Greek in the extreme. 

The fourth period shows a close continuity with the third ; 
but the difference is defined firstly by the appearance of a new 
type of tomb in the form of a ch.ambcr {a camera), secondly by 
the all-pervading inlluence of oriental art, and to a less extent 
of that of the Greeks. The period extends from about 650 to 
550 B.C., and is further marked by the general introduction of 
the wheel into Etruria and by the appearance of inscriptions in 
an alphabet derived from western Greece. In the earlier tombs 
the typical local pottery is of hand-made impasto Halico resem¬ 
bling that of the previous periods ; in the later we find what is 
known as hucchero ware—tlie national pottery of Etruria—which 
is made on the wheel and baked in a furnace, and shows a marked 
tendency to imitate me fill. 

To this period also belongs the famous Polledrara tomb or 
Grotto d'Iside at Vulci, the contents of which are now in the 
British Museum and include some remarkable specimens of 
pottery. It dates from about 620-610 B.c. The most remarkable 
of the vases is a hydtia, of reddish-brown clay covered with a 
lustrous black slip on which have been painted designs in red, 
blue and a yellowish whitMftlEhe colours have unfortunately now 
almo,t disappeared, and ittMi|^tf ul if they had been fired. The 
principal subject is from|NMjiHry of Theseus and Ariadne. This 
tomb also contained a Hl||pwheel-made fithns of red impasto 
ware with designs paintfK|a» polychrome. In the Regulini- 
Galassi tomb at Cervetri 65° A-C.) large cauldrons of red 

glossy ware were found, wjk gryphons’ heads projecting all 
round, to which chains we<^(|ii|toched. A similar cauldron from 
Falerii on a high open-worfc<»tand is now ift the British Museum. 


■yVe now come to the hucchero ware, which is characteristic of 
the later portion of this period, though the earlic.st examples go 
back to the end of the 7th century. Its main feature is the black 
paste of which it is composed, covered with a more or less shining 
black slip. IVTodern experiments seem to indicate that the clay 
was smoked or fumigated in a closed chamber after baking, 
becoming thereby blackened throughout, and the surface was then 
polished with wax and resin. Analyses of the ware liave proved 
tliiit it contains carlton and that it had been lightly fired. The 
oldest hucchero vases are small and hand-made, sometimes with 
incised geometrical patterns engraved with a sharp tool like 
metal-work. Oriental influence then ai)i)ears in a series of 
cltalice-shaped cups found at Cervetri with friezes of animals. 
From about 560 b.c. onwards the vases are all wheel-made, with 
ornaments in relief either stomped from a cylinder or composed of 
separate medallions attached to the vase. The subjects range 
from animals or monsters to winged deities or suppliants making 
offerings (fig. 34); in other cases we find meaningless groups of 
figures or plant forms. These Ijpes arc found chiefly in .southern 
Etruria, but at Chiusi (Clusium) 
a more elaborate variety found 
favour from about 500 to 300 
B.c. The shapes are x ery varied 
and the ornament rovers the 
vase from top to bottom, the 
covers of the vases being also 
frequently modelled in various 
forms. The figures arc .stamped 
from moulds, incised designs 
being added to fill up the spaces. 

The range of subjects is much 
widened, including scenes from 
Greek mythology and oriental 
types combining Egyptian and 
Assyrian motives, which must 
have been introduced by the 
I’hoenicians. 

Thus the technique of the 
hucchero wares is purely natis'e, 
but the decoration is entirely 
dependent on foreign ty[)es 
whether Greek or oriental, and 
throughout the whole series the 
tendency to imitate metal-work 
is to be observed in every detail, 
both in the forms and in the 
methods of decoration. Some are mere counterparts of existing 
work in bronze. 

The last variety of peculiarly Etruscan pottery which calls for 
notice is the Canopic jar, so called from its resemblance to the 
xaeuTToi in which the Egyptians placed the bowels of their 
mummies. They are rude repre.scntations of the human figure, 
the head forming the cover, and in the tombs were placed on 
round chairs of wood, bronze or terra-cotta. An example of such 
a jar on a bronze-plated chair may be seen in the Etruscan Room 
of the British Museum (Plate 111 . fig. 65). Their origin h.as been 
traced to the funeral masks found in the earliest Etruscan tombs. 
From thc.se a gradual transition may be observed from the mask 
(1) placed on the corpse, (2) on the cinerary urn, (3) the head 
modelled in the round and combined with the vase, and (4) at 
last the complete human figure, ’f'hc earliest of these jars are 
found in the “ pit-tombs ” of the 8th century b.c., and the latest 
and most developed types belong to the 5th century b.c. 

The skill shown by the Etruscans in metal-work and gem- 
engraving never extended to their pottery, which is always purely 
imitative, especially when they attempted painted vases after 
the Greek fashion. The kinds already described are all more or 
less plastif in character and imitative of metal, except in the case 
of the Cervetri and Polledrara finds, which have little in common 
with anything Greek, and exhibit a quite undeveloped art. But 
towards the end of the 6th century B.c., when Greek vases were 
coming into the country in large numbers, attempts were made to 



Fig. 34.-Etruscan oinochoe, of 
black bucchoro w.aii', with figures 
in relief. (British Wiiseum.) 
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imitate the black-figurc style, especially of a particular class of 
Ionian vases. Imitations of these are to be found in most 
museums and may be readily recognized as Etruscan from 
peculiarities of style, drawing and subject, as well as their 
inferior technique (fig. 35). * 



Fig. 35.—Elriiwan Amphora imilatiiiR Oreek style; parting scene 
of Alcestis and Admetus, with Ktniscaii inscriptions. 

At a later date (4th-3rd century n.c.) they began to coiiy red- 
figured vases with similarly unsuccessful results. Witli the 
exeejition of a small class of a somewhat ambitious character 
made at Falcrii (Civita (lastellana), of which there is a good 
example, in the British Museum with the subject of the infant 
Heracles strangling the serpents, they are all marked by their 
inferior materi.al and finish and their biztirre decoration. The 
style is often repulsive and disagreeable, as well as ineffective, 
and the grim Etruscan deities, such as Charun, are generally 
introdtieed. Some of these v.ascs have painted inscriptions in the 
btruscan alph,abet. The latest specimens positively degenerate 
into barbarism. 

Painted vases of native manufacture are also found in the 
extreme south of Italy and have been attributed to the indigenous 
races of the Peucetians and Messapians; their decoration is 
p.artly geometrical, partly in conventional plant forms, and is 
the result of natural development rather than of imitation of 
Greek types. Some of the shapes are characteristic, especially 
a large four-handled krater. They cover the period 6oo-.t5o 
B.C., after which they were ousted by the Graeco-Italian pro¬ 
ductions we have already described. 

KftMAN PoTTEKV. —^Roman vases are far inferior to Greek; 
the shaijes are less artistii;, and the decoration, though sometimes 
not without merits of its own, owes most of its success to the 
imitation or adaptation of motives learnt from earlier Grecian, 
Egyptian or Syrian potters. They required only the skill of 
the potter for their completion, and, being made by proce.s.sc.s 
largely mechanical, they are altogether on a lower scale of artistic 
production. 

.It has been noted that during a certain period—namely, the 
3rd and and centuries b.c. —ceramic art had reached the same 
stage of evolution all round the Mediterranean, painted pottery 
had been ousted by metal-work, and such vases as continued to 
be made were practically imitations of metal both in Greece and 
Italy. These latter we must regard as representing ordinar)’ 
household pottery, or as supplying to those who could not afford 
to adorn their houses and temples with costly works in metal, 
a humble but fairly efficient substitute. There is a terra-cotta 
howl of the 2nd century B.c. in the British Museum which is 
an exact replica of a chased silver bowl with reliefs in tte same 
collection, and may serve as an illustration of this condition of 
tilings (Plate II. fig. 56). 

These imitations of metal were largely made in southern Italy, 
a district which enjoyed close artistic relations with Etruria, 
and we have already seen that the same principle had long been 
in vogue among the Etruscans. Hence it is not surprising that 
an important centre of pottery manufacture should have sprung 
up in Etruria, in the 2nd century B.c., which for many years set 
the fashion to the whole Roman world. But before discussing 
such products it may be as well to say something on the technical 
character, shapes and uses of Roman pottery in general. 
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Technical Processea ,—Roman pottery regarded in its purely tech¬ 
nical aspect is in some ways better known to us than the Greek, 
chiefly owing to oxU nsivc discoveries of kilns and potters' apparatus 
in western Europe. U may be classified under two heads, ot which 
only llio second will concern us for the most part as yielding by far 
the greater amount of material and interest: (i) the plain, dull 
earthenware used lor domestic jiurposes, and (2) the fine, red, 
shining wares, usually known to archaeologists as terra sigillafa, 
cl^ suited to receive stamps {s^ifiUla) or impressions. 

ror both classes all kinds of clav were used, varying somewhat in 
diflcrcnt regions, and ranging in colour when fired from black to grey, 
drab, yellow, brown ami red. Tlie clays varied greatly in quality ; 
most of the ijollery made in southern Gaul was fasliioned from the 
ferruginous red clay of the Allier district, but at St-Rrmy-en-RoIlat 
and in tliat neighbourliood a while clay was used. In Italy we find 
a carefully levigated red clay in use, great care being devoted to its 
preparation and atlmixture. But ajmrt from ck*coration and style 
there is a great similarity in tlie general appearance of the Italian 
and provincial ]>ottery made under Roman influence, and it is often 
very difficult to decide whether the vases were manufactured where 
they had been found or were imported from some famous centre of 
manufacture. The secret of the glossy red surface seems to have 
been common property and found its way from Italy to Gaul, Spain 
and Germany, and juThaps even to Britain. 

^ The manner in which this glossy R‘d surface wiw produced has 
been a much-disputed question, some, as for instance Artis, the 
excavator of the Castor I'lotteries in Northamptonshire, claiming 
that it was a natural result obtained in the liaking, after polishing 
of the surJacc, by means of specially contrived kilns. But it is now 
generally agreed that it was artificial. It is true that the Roman 
lamps and many of the commoner ware.s have a gloss produced by 
polishing only, varying in colour and brightness with the proportion 
of iron oxide in the clay and the degree of heal at which the jiieccs 
wore fired. But the surface finish of the finer or terra aigillata wares 
IS somelljing quite distinct, and readies a high and wonderfully 
uniform pertection. 

It is possible that the technical secret of the potters of the Roman 
world was only a di*velopment from t h(‘ practice of the Greeks, but it 
does seem as if the finer Roman w'ares were coated with a brilliant 
glossy coating so thin as to defy analysis, yet so persistent as to leave 
no doubt of its existence as a definite glossy coal. Repeated at- 
leinj)ts have Iwen made to detcnninc* its nature by analysis, but 
chemists ought to havM; known bettei, for the coating is so thin tliat 
it is impossible to remove it without detaching much more l>ody 
than glaze. Examination shows it to be much more than a surface 
jiolish or than the gloss of the finest Greek vases, and we shall have 
to wait lor a final determination of its nature until some one who is at 
once a chemist and a potter can recon.struct it synthetically. Wliat- 
ever its nature and method of production, it is certain that tht* glaze 
itself was a transparent film which heightened the natural red colour 
of the clay, until in tlie finest specimens it has something of the 
quality of red coral. 

In the manufacture of vases the Romans used the same processes 
as the Greeks. They were all made on the wheel, except those of 
abnormal size, such as the large casks {dolia), which were built up 
on a frame. Specimens of potters' wlieels have been found at 
Arezzo and Nancy, made of terra-cotta, witk a pierced centre for 
the pivot, and baring small cylinders of leH round the circum¬ 
ference to give a purchase for the hand and to aid the momentum 
of the wheel. For the ornamental vases with reliefs an additional 
proces.s was necessary, and the decoration was in nearly all cases 
produced from moulds. The process in this case was a threefold 
one: first tlic stamps had to W made bearing the designs; these 
were then pressed upon the inside of a clay mould which had been 
previously made on the wheel to the size and shape required ; 
finally, the clay was impressed in the mould and the vase was thus 
produced, decoration and all. Handles tieing of rare occurrence in 
Roman pottery, the vases were thus practically comi>lete, requiring 
only the addition of rim and foot. The stands were made in various 
materials, and had a liandle at the back (Plate III. fig. 64). The 
moulds wore of lighter clay than the vases, and were lightly fired 
when completed, so as to absorb the moisture from the pressed-in 
clay. Large numbers of tlicse moulds are in existence (i^late IIL 
fig. 61), and the British Museum possesses a fine series from Arezzo. 
Those discovered in various parts of Gaul have afforded valuable 
evidence as to the sites of the various pottery centres, as their 
presence obviously denoted a place of manufacture, and the value of 
this evidence is increased when they bear potters' names. 

Remains of kilns for baking Roman pottery * are very numerous 
in western Europe, e.speciany in Gaul, where the best examples are 
at Lezoux near Clermont, at Chfttelet in Haute-Marne. and near 
Agon in Lot-cl-Garonnc. In Germany good remains have come 
to light at Hciligenberg in ^idcn, at Eieddemheim near Frankfort, 
Rlicinzabem near Carlsruhe, and Westemdorf in Bavaria. In 
England the best kilns are those discovered by Artis in 1821-1827 
Castor in Northamptonshire (see fig. 4). 

Shapes .—As is the case with Greek vases, a long list of names of 

1 For a full description and lists of such kilns see Walters, Anciant 
Pottery, ii. 443 - 454 - 
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shapes may be collected from Latin literature, and the same diffi> 
cnlties as fti identihcalion arise in the majority of cascb. They may, 
tiowrvet, be classitiud in the same manner; as vast's for storing 
liquids, -for mixing tir iioiiring wine, for use at llie table, and so on. 
Ill addition Varro and other writers have pn herved a number of 
archaic and obscure namm Chiefly applied to the Taacs used in 
Bacrihees, 

The principal vases for storing liquid or solid food were The 
(/ih'u'm, a large cask or barrel of earlhenwan*; Uiv amphora, a lar 
holding about si.v gallons; and tlie ladus, a laraliout baU as large 
as the amphora. The dolium had no foot, and was usually buried 
in the earlU ; it was also used lor purposes ol liuriaL I'lu; amphora 
conespouds to the Greek wine-jar ol that imnie, and had. like its 
prototVpc, a pointed luise. Many oxanijiles were found at THwiipeii 
Btamped with the names of consuls (cl. Wor. Od. iii. 21. i). or with 
painted inscriptions relating to their contents. The cadus is men- 
tioncd l>y Morace and Martial. 

Gf smaller vases for holding licjuids, such os jugs, bottles and 
flasks, llie principal were the unrits, answering to th<* Grrs'k olvox^> 
th** nmpulla, a kind of hiisk with globular body, and the laarna, a 
narrow-necked flask or botth'. Ol <lrtnking-cups the Koinans had 
almost as large a variety as the Gr<*eks, and the great majoritv of the 
onuinented vases preserved to the present day wore devoted to this 
puruose. The generic name Jor a ou|) w'as pot ulum, but the Komans 
borrowed many of tlio Gr<‘ok names, such as lantharits and styphus^^ 
The calix ap|>ears to have an.swered in populanty, though not m 
form, to the Greek kvhx, and i.s probably the name by which the 
ornamenled bowls were usually known. ’l‘he names lor a disli are 
itni.x, patina and latuium. Another common lorni is the olla {(in ok 
which s«*rved many purposes, being used for a cooking-pot, 
for a jar in winch money W’a,s kept, or Jor a cincrurv urn. 1 'be 
frirm of vase idenlilied with this name has a spherical or elliptical 
body with short neck and wide mouth. Of saciihcial vases the 
principal waft the patera or libation-bowl, corresponding to the 
Creek 

Arreiinc The T-itin writers, and in partieular Pliny, 

nK.Tition numerous pluees in Italy, Asia Minor and elsewhere, 
which were famous for the production of pottery in Koman times. 
I'liny mentions with sixa'ial coramendation the “ Samian Ware.” 
the reputation of which, he says, was maintained by Arretium 
(Arez/.o). Satiiian pottery is idso alluded to hy other writers, 
and hence the tc.rin was adopted in modern times as desuriptive 
of the typical Roman red wares with reliefs, whctl)er found in 
Italy, Oennany, Gaul or Britain. But it was only accepted 
wil.h diffidence as a convenient name, and as early as 1840 
discovcric.s at Arezzo made it ptissible to distinguish tlie vases 
found there us a local product, now known as “ Arretine ” ware. 
The name “ .Samian ” has, howe\'er, adhered to the provincial 
wares and at the j.resent day is often used even by archaeologists. 
But recent researches have shown tliat nearly lUl the provincial 
wares can be traced to Gaulish or German potteries, and, since 
It is implied by 'P^ny that ” Samian ” pottery is older than 
“ Arretine,” the name may now be fairly rejected altogether, 
as we have rejected the name “ litruscan ” for Greek pottery. 
The Romans probably used it as a,generic term, just as we speak 
of “ china,” and the real Samian ■ware is to lx; seen in the later 
Greek pottery, with reliefs, of the .^rd eenturj' n.r. 

There were, as Pliny and other writers imply, mitny pottery 
centres in Italy, at Rhegiuni, Cumae, Mutina and elsewhere, 
as well as at Saguntum in Spain, but all were surpassed in 
c\cellence by Arretium. In more modern times itspottery came 
■under notice even in the midrllc ages, and discoveries were made 
in the time of Leo X. (about a .soo), and again in the 18th century. 
The Arretine ware may be regarded as the, Roman pottery par 
excellence, and its popularly extended from about 150 b.c. down 
■to the end of the ist cent^i^ of the Empire, reaclting its height 
in the ist 'Contury b.c., after which it rapidly degenerated, and 
its place was taken by the wares of the provinces. Its general 
cliaracteristics may be summed up as follows :—(i) The fine loca'l 
red clay, carefully levigated and baked very hard to a rich coral 
red or a colour like sealing-wax ; (2) the fine red glaze, whidi 
'has already been discussed ; (3) the .greurt variety of forins 
employed, showing the marked influence of metal-woik; (4) 
■tlie .almost invajiable presence of stamps with potters’ names. 
The majority of the specimens have been found at Atezzo itself,, 
%trt there was a branch of the induKtiy at Puteoli, producing 
^otte^ dmoBt-equaUnTmerit, audit was also c.xportedto central 
and eastern Europe and Spain. 
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The eariiest exjimples are of black glossy ware, but tlie red 
appears to have been introduced by 100 b.c., when the first 
potters’ stamps appear. These .are usually .quadrangular in 
form, though other shapes are found, and are impressed in the 
midst of the design on the ornamented vases, or on plain wares 
on the bottom of the interior. The number of potters’ names 
is very lairge, though some .appear *0 'have ibeen more prolific 
than 'Others, and to have employed a lai^e .number of slaves, 
whose aiaraes appear with their masters’ on the stamps. 'Jhe 
bestSsnown is Marcus Perennius, whose wares take high^ rank 
for their artistic merit, the designs being oqpied from good .Greek 
modeQs. Heemployed seventeen slaves, of Whom the best Hcnown 
is Tjgraaes, the stamps usually appearing as M-I’ERJ 3 J and 
T 1 GRAN. The slave-name of Bargates is found on one of his finest 
\ases, in the Boston Museum, the subject being the fall of 
I’haeithon. We may suppose that the stamps for the figures 
were'designed by the masters, batithat the vases were actaally 
moulded 'by the slaves. Other important artists .are Citlidius 
Strigo, w’ho had twenty shaves ; P. Cornelius, who had no less 
than forty ; Aulus Titius, who signs himself .A-TlTl-FJGVl.- 
ARRET : the Annii and the Tetii; and J,. Rasinius Pisanus, 
a degenerate potter of the Flavian period, who imitated Gaulish 
wares. 

The forms of the vases arc all, without exception, borrowed 
from metal shapes and are of marked simplicity (see fig. 37, 
Xos. I, 8, 9, 11). They are mostly of small size and devoid of 
handles, but a notabh' exception i.s a liell-shuped kruier or mixing- 
bowl, of which there is a very fine e.xamplo in the British Museum, 
found at Capua and decorated with the four seasons (J’hile 
III. fig. '62). For the decoration and subjects the pott<r.s 
undoubtedly drew tlicir inspiration from the “ new-..\Uic ” re¬ 
liefs of the Hellenistic period, of which the /.'rater just cited is 
an example. So, too, arc such subjects as the dancing maenads 
or priestesses with wicker head-dresse.',, or the Dionysiac. scenes 
which are found, for instance, on the vases of Perermius. OthiT.s 
again are distinguished by a free use of conventional ornament, 
figures when they ocrur being merely decorative. There is 
throughout a remarkable variily both in the ornamentation 
and in the methods of composition. 

Priwtneiai H'ares .—The Arretine ware, as has been noted, 
steadily degenerated during .the 1st century of the Empire, and 
the mamifarture of ornamental pottery appears to have entirely 
ilied out in Italy by the time of Trajan. Its place was taken by 
the pottery of the provinces, e.sporially by that of Gaul, where the 
transference of artistic traditions led to the rise of nl^w industrial 
centres in the country bordering on the Rhone and the Rhine. 

A.s to 1 he general characteristics of the provincial wares, that is, 
of the ornamented wares or terra siplluta, the clay i.s fine and 
close-grained, harder than the Arretine, and when broken shows 
a light red fracture ; the surface i.s smooth and lustrous, of a 
brighter yet darker rod colour {i.c. less like coral) than that,of 
Arretine ware, but the tone varies with the degree of heat used. 
The most important feature is the fine glaze with which it is 
roaU'd, similar in composition to that of the Arretine; it is 
exceedingly thin and .transparent, and laid equally over the 
whole surface, only slightly brightening the colour of the clay. 
The ornament is invariably coarser than that of Arretine ware, by 
which, however, it is indirectly inspired. 

The vases are usually of small dimensions, consisting of various 
types of bowls, cups and dishes, of which two or three .forms are 
preferred almost to the (ixclusion of the rest, and they frequently 
tiear the stamp of the patter intprossed on the inside or outside. 
Although this ware is found all over the Roman world, by lar 
the greater portion comes from Gaul, Germany or Britain, otid 
evidence points to two—-and only two—districts as the principal 
centres .df manufacture : the .valleys .of the Loire and the Rhine 
and their immediate noighbourhuud. In the ist century ajj. 
Gaulish .pottery was .largely ei^ported into Italy, and isolated 
finds of it occur in itpain and other .parts. 

The recent researches of Dr Dragendorff and M. Ddcbelette 
ihave shown that a chronological sequence of the pottery may ,be 
clearly traced, both in the shapes employed and in the method of 
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decoration ; and, further, that it is possible—at least as reirards 
Gaul—to associate certain potters’ names and certain types of 
figures, though found in many places, with two centres in par¬ 
ticular, Graufosenque near Rodez (department of Aveyron) in 
the district occupied by the Ruteni. and Lczoitx near Clermont 
(department of Puy-de-Ddme) in the country of the Arverni. 

The periods during 
which these potteries 
flourished arc con¬ 
secutive, or rather 
overlapping, but not 
contemporaneous, 
the former being 
practically coinci¬ 
dent with the 1st 
century a.T)., the 
latter with the and 
and 3rd down to 
about A.n. ztio.when 
the manufacture of lerra st'^'llala practically came to an end in 
Gaul. 

There were also certain smaller potteries, some of whieh murk a 
transition between the Italian and provincial warc.s, in the north 
of Italy and on the Rhine and upper boire, e.g. at St. Remy-en- 
Rollat, and others of later date, as at Ranassac and Montans in 
the latter district, but none of these produced pottery of special 
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is usually spoken of as No. 29. This is characterized by its 
moulded rim engraved with finely incised hatchings, and by the 
division of the body by a moulding into two separate friezes for 
the designs (fig. 36). Its ornament is at first purely decorative, 
consisting of scrolls and wreaths, then small animals and birds 
are introduced, and finally figure subjects arranged in rectangular 
panels or circular medallions. About the middle of the century a 
second variety of bowl (known as No. 30 ; see fig. 37) was intro¬ 
duced ; this is cylindrical in form, and, being found both at 
Graufesenque and J,ezoux, may be regarded as transitional in 
character. In the latter half of this century a new’ form arises 
(No. 37 ; fig. 37), a more or less hemispherical bowl which bolds 
the field exclusively on all sites down to the termination of the 
potteries. In this form and in No. 30 a new system of decoration 
is introduced, the upper edge being left quite plain. The panels 
and medallions at first ]->revail, but are then succeeded by areael- 
ing or inverted semicircles enclosing figures, and finally after the 
end of the isl century (and on form 37 only) we find the whole 
surface covered with a single composition of figures unconfined by 
borders or frames of any kind, but in a continuous frieze ; this is 
known as lla; “ free ” style (Plate IV. fig. (n)). 

As regards the figure subjects, it may be generally laid down 
that the conceptions are good, but the execution poor. Many are 
obvious imitations of well-known types or works of art, and the 
absence of Gaulish subjects is remarkable. They include repre¬ 
sentations of gods and heroes, warriors and gladiators, hunters 



Fiii. 36.— Bowl of Gaulish ware, with 
moulded patterns in sliglit relief. 



Fio. 37.-Shapes used in Honum Pottery. 1-11, Arretine ; 18-65, Gaiilisli and German. 


merit or importance. The early RhenLsh wares arc, strictly 
speaking, of a semi-Celtic or Teutonic chararter, while the later 
German terra sigillata, for which the principal centres were 
Rheinzabern near Carlsrulie and Westemdorf in Bavaria, are of 
similar chararter but inferior to the and-century pottery of 
Lezoux. A mould' from Rheinzabern is illustrated, Plate IV. 
fig. 66. 

The ornamented vases produced iH' these potteriw are, as we 
have said, almost confined to two or three varieties, which 
follow one another chronologic^ly. A shape favoured at fir.st is 
the krater^ which has been mentioned as one of the characteristic 
Arretine forms ; but this enjoyed but a short term of popularity. 
Early in the 1st century we find a typical form of bowl in use, 
which, following the nuiweration- of Eh: Dragendorfi'* treatise, 


and animals, the two latter classess being pre-eminently 
popular. 

The potters’ names at Graufesenque arc nearly all of a common 
Roman type, such as Bassus, Primus, Vitalis ; those at Lezoux 
are Gaulish in form, such as Advocisus, Butrio, Illixo or Lax- 
irucisa. This seems to imply that Roman influence was still strong 
in the earlier centre which drew its inspiration mote directly from 
Arretium. But even the purely Roman names are sometimes 
converted into Gaulish forms, os Masclus for Masculus, or 
Turnos for Turnus. The stamps are quadrangular in form, 
depressed in the surfa*e of the vase with the letters in relief; 
on the plain wares they are usually in the centre of the interior, but 
on the ornamented vases are impressed on the exterior among the 
figures. The usual formula is OF (for trffidna) or M (for manu) 
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with the name in the genitive, or F, FE or FEC for jecit with the 
nominative. 

Besides the ordinary terra stgillala with figures produced in 
moulds wc find other methods of decoration employed. In the 
south of France, about Arles and Orange, vases were made with 
medallions separately moulded and attached round the body ; 
these have a great variety of subjects, both mythological and 
gladiatorial or theatrical, or even portraits of emperors. There 
is a remarkable specimen in the British Museum with a scene 
from the tragedy of the Cyenus, on which Heracles and Ares arc 
represented, with sealed deities in the background (Plate IV. 
fig. 67). The date of these reliefs is the 3rd century after Christ. 

Of the .same date is a somewhat similar ware made at Lezoux. 


Here each figure is attached separately to the vase, and the 
background is filled in with fi>li;ige jirodueed by the method 
known as en barboiine (slip-painting), of which we shall speak 
presently. The effeet of these va.ses, which are mostly large jars 
or ollae (Plate IV. fig. 70), is often very decorative, and there is 
a fine specimen in the British Museum from Felixstowe, on which 
the modelling is really admirable. Other good examples have 
heen found in various parts of Britain. 

The “ slip-decoration ” process is practically unknown in Italy, 
but it is found early in the ist century of our era in tlermany, 
and appears to have originated in the Rliine district. It is not 
confined to the red ware, but in the early German examples is 
applierl on a dull grey or black back- 
grounel. On the continent its use is 
t.lmost limited to simple decorative 
ixittcrns of .scrolls or folitige, but in 
Britain it was largely adopted, as in 
the well-known Castor ware made 
on the site of that name {Durohrivac) 
in Northamptonshire. Many of the 
vases found or made here have 
gladiatorial combats, hunting-scenes, 
or chariots executed by this method 
(fig. 38). The decoration was apitlied 
in the form of a thick viscous slip, 
usually of the same colour as the 
clay, but reduced k> this consistency 
with water, and wtus laid on by' 
means of a narrow tube or run from the edge of a spatula. The 
Castor ware appears to date from the 3rd and 4th centuries A.li. 

Painted wares are at all times rare, but were occasionally 
produced in Gaul, Germany and Britain. A notable class of such 
ware seems to have been produced in the Rhine district, repre¬ 
sented by small jars covered with a glossy black coating, on 
which are painted in thick white slip inscriptions of a convivial 
character, such as BIBE, REPLE, DA VINUM, or VIVAS 
(Plate IV. fig. fi8). A very effective ware, obviously imitating cut 
glass, by means of sharply incised patterns, was made at Lezoux 
in both the red and black varieties. 



Fig. 38.—Jar of Castor 
ware, with rcliids of a stag 
pursued l>y a hovmd, exe¬ 
cuted in .semi-fluid slip. 
(1 in. high. 


I.nERATURE. —Dragendorff in Uomier JahrhUcher, xevi. 37 fl. ; 
Df'Choletle, Vases ciramiqui's </e la (laiile rmnaine (1904); Walters, 
.■Indent 1 ‘otlerv, ii. chaps. xxi.-xxiii. ; Hrilish Museum Calakwue 
cf Roman I'ottery (lyoS). (H. B. Wa.) 


Persian, Syrian, Egyptian and Turkish Pottery * 
Formerly, in all general accounts of the potter’s art, it was 
the custom to pass over the period between the fall of the Roman 
empire and the appearance of the beautiful Persian and Syrian 
pottery of the early middle ages, as if the intervening centuries 
iiad produced nothipg worthy of note. Even yet the successive 
steps by which this beautiful art arose are largely matters of 
inference and deduction, but it must be borne in mind that while 
the Greeks and Romans made singularly little use of glaze and 
painted colour, the Egyptians and the inhabitants of Syria and 
Mesopotamia had long been noted for their skill in this direction. 
In discussing the pottery of these peoples we have already 
pointed out at what a very early period they had developed the 
production of rich and lieautiful coloured glazes—^the Egyptians 

t See examples in colour on Plate V. 


as a jcwcl-like decoration of small pieces made in a very sandy 
paste, or actually carved from stone, and the Assyrians, on a 
bolder scale, in their glazed and coloured brickwork. Though 
the Egyptian and Syrian empires were overthrown, the peoples 
of these countries remained; and, as we are now aware, carried 
on their traditional craft, though in a less splendid way. 'J’herc 
is abundant evidence that pottery was made in the Egypt of 
Roman times and later with rich turquoise blue and yellow 
glazes, though the potters had learned to jiroduce this gla/.c on 
a material containing more clay and less sand than that used in 
earlier days. We Imow also that they had learned that the 
addition of lead oxide to a glaze enabled such glaze to be applied 
on vessels formed from clay which was sufficiently plastic to be 
shaped on the wheel. This knowledge was not confined to Egypt, 
but appears to have been spread over Syria and jiarts of Asia 
Minor ; and througlimit the Byzanlinc empire many forms of 
jiottery were made which were clearly the starting-points of 
much of the fine pottery produced in Europe in later times. 
We find, for instance, side by side, a manufacture of bowls, 
dishes and vases of very simple shape, yet made of two distinct 
materials: (1) a whitish sandy body on which turquoise blue, 
green or even white glaze, consisting mainly of silicates of soda 
and lime, was used either without ornament or with simple 
painted paUei'iis in black or cobalt blue under the glaze; (z) 
similar vessels made of a lightish red clay, also rather sandy and 
porous, coated with a white slip (pipeclay or impure kaolin) 
covered with a yellowish lead glaze. 'I'hese vessels were 
ile<'oratcd in a variety of ways: (1) Graffiati •, iialterns cut or 
seratehed through the ciKiting of white slip while it was still soft, 
down to the red ground, so that when tlie vessel was glazed it 
displayed a pattern in dark upon a light ground. (2) Yellow 
and red ochre and copper scales were rudely “ dabbed ” o\ er 
the white slip surface, so that when the vessel was glazed it 
presented a marbled or mottled appearanee with touches of red, 
yellow, brown or green, on a yellowiidi-while ground. (See the 
section on Egyptian pottery above.) (3) Oxides of copper or iron 
were added to the lead glaze, and the resulting green or yellow 
glazes were applied to plain vases or to vcssiJs decorated willt 
moulded reliefs. In all these methods we see the continuation 
of old tradition in simpler forms, but we .shall also see that these, 
in their turn, became the starting-point of much of the medieval 
pottery of Europe, particulaily of Italy and the other southern 
countries. 

In the same way, a little farther east, the Persians of .Sassanian 
times seem to have preserved some of the traditions of the potters 
of Assyria, just as they inherited their skill; and the Assyrian 
device of raising strong brown outlines round a design to control 
the flow of coloured glazes, which is exemplified in the Frieze 
of Archers in the Louvre, was carried on by them, for it appears 
unchanged in the tiles of the Mosque of Mahommed I. built at 
Brusa in the isth century. The intercourse Ix-tween the Persian 
and Byzantine empires at this time must have led to a general 
diffusion of technical knowledge among the pottery centres of 
the various countries round the eastern end of the Mediterranean, 
though our knowledge is too fragmentary to furnish sufficient 
data for any definite placing of the progress made. Our informa¬ 
tion is mainly derived from the examination of the rubbish 
mounds at Fostat, or Old Cairo, in Egypt, by Dr Fouquet, and 
by eager inquirers like Henry Wallis, Fostat was built in a.d, 640 
by Arar and destroyed in the izth century ; partially rebuilt, 
it was given over to pillage in 1252 by a Mameluke sultan, and 
all that remains is the Old Cairo of to-day, the rest of the site 
being covered with accumulated rubbish heaps. In the same 
way Rhagae or Rai, one of the ancient capitals of Persia, the 
site of which lies a few miles east of Teheran, was destroyed about 
1220 by Jenghiz Khan. Like Fostat it was partially rebuilt, but 
was destroyed again in the following century, so that its existence 
practically ceased in the 14th century. Rhagae was once an 
important centre of the ceramic industry, but this was transferred 
to the neighbouring town of Veramm, in the 13th century. 
Excavations have dso been made on the site of Rakka, near 
Aleppo, in Syria, and from all these sources, and a few others of 
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minor importance, much interesting light has been thrown on 
the development of the potter’s art in these countries during the 
period between the 4th and 12th centuries. Vet, until systematic 
excavations have been made in Persia, Anatolia, Syria and the 
pclta, on the same scale as those which have proved so valuable 
in (Ircece, Crete, Cyprus and the valley of the Nile, we cannot 
hope to possess sound chronological data of the developments 
of tlie arts in these countries. Meantime the exact share which 
should be allotted to each district for its discoveries will remain 
ground of contention for scholars of conflicting schools, though 
there can he little doubt that Egypt and the southern part of 
Syria played a more important part than has generally been 
supposed in the development of the potter’s art at this period. 

Persian /Vz/rry.—The most important pottery of the nearer 
East, whether considered on its own merits or from the influence 
it has exorcised on the pottery of later times, is that so highly 
r ahied l)y collectors under the distinctive name of Persian ; 
though much that passes under that name may not have been 
made in I’ersia. Erom the loth to the 16th centuries the crafts¬ 
men of Persia were perfect masters of decorative design and 
colour ; and, as potters, they pos.sessed a sense of the forms 
j>ro))er to cliiy, suelt as none of the great races (.f antiquity ever 
ex!iil)ited. The shapes of (Ireek pottery speak more strongly 
of metal than of clay, hut the Itest Persian work exhibits a feeling 
for the material that has rarely been equalled. 'J'he sha])es arc 
not only true clay-shapes but they are designed so its best to 
exhibit the <iualities of the glaze and colour with which they 
were to he decorated. Certainly from the 12th to the 161I1 
eeninries the pottery of the Persians must rank among the 
greatest achievements of the potter’s art. The ware was shaped 
h'om various mixtures such as we have already spoken of—but 
whether its body was a mixture of white clay with a l.irge pro¬ 
portion of sand, or some inferior clay that burnt to a yellowish 
or red tint, and was surfaced with a fine white coating of siliceous 
slip, or with a mixture of sorla-glass, clay and oxide of tin, 
which made it whiter still—the one aim was to produce a white 
Iiottery. On this white ground—with a coarsish absorbent 
surface—Ix-autiful patterns, in conventional floral or animal 
forms, were deftly painted in cobalt-blues, manganese-purples, 
ropper-greens and turquoise, with mixtures for intermediate 
tints ; while a strong brownish-black outline colour was com¬ 
pounded by mixing the oxides of iron and manganese, to be turned 
into a fine, still black by the addition of a liace of cobalt and 
later of oxide of chromium. Over this freely painted colour, 
often used in broad flat masses, a singularly limpid alkaline glaze, 
generally of considerable thickness, was fired until it just fused ; 
and the’resultant effect is of the most rich and brilliant colour 
relieved on a ground of slightly toned white. Judging from 
fragments which have been found at Rai, and which can scarcely 
therefore he later than the 13th century, we find the characteristic 
Persian style of ornament already developed; dumpy little 
figures kneeling, standing or riding on grass between cypress 
trees, or animals and birds similarly disposed, with conventional 
borders and bands of Cufic inscriptions. Another well-known 
type of pattern consists of highly conventionalized floral orna¬ 
ment which often runs to a beautiful tracery of “ arabesque ’ 
lines. The drawing is generally finely outlined with brown 
or black (a survival of the ancient Assyrian practice), and in the 
earliest pieces the fiat washes of colour are laid in only in cobalt- 
blue, turquoise or green from coppier, and shades of purple and 
brown from manganese. From the i6th century onwards 
Chinese influence is strongly felt both in the designs and in the 
colour schemes, particularly in the wares painted with patterns 
in blue only (fig. 39), which sometimes carry the imitation of 
Chinese porcelain so far as to bear forged Chinese marks. Fmally, 
Shah Abbas 1 . (1587-1629) is said to have brought a number 
of Chinese artificers, among them many potters, to Ispalian, 
and we find that Chinese porcelain was largely painted at Kmg- 
te-Chen, with blue decorations in the Persian taste, so that we 
cannot be surprised at the growth of a hybrid Perso-Chinese style 
of decoration. From this period, however, Persian potteiy 
deteriorated both in its technical and artistic aspects. Crudely 


moulded figures in fairly high relief, coloured with on opaque 
yellow and green as well as with transparent blue and turquoise, 
began to make their appearance, especially on the famous 
PiTskin tiles; and in the i8th century the brown and black 
outlines of the drawing (a most valuable decorative resource) 
vanish, and we get brighter and more glittering, yet poorer 
colours, including a rose-red enamel fired over the glaze, evidently 
imitated from the Chinese famiUe-rose porcelains of the i8th 
century. 

The finest work appears to have lieen produeed from the 
nth to the i4tli centuries ; yet so imperfect is our knowledge 
of what is truly Persian, Syrian or Egyptian, that we are forced 
to accept many conventional names that have perhaps little but 
custom to recommend them. There is, for instiince, an important 
class of pottery known, until recently, only from a few remark¬ 
ably hand.some vases, and once called “ Siculo-Arab ” because 
these few c.xamples had been mostly found in Sicily. This ware 
is characterized by its fine quality and its di.stinguished ornament 
—leaf-shaped panels with arabesques ; interlacing patterns ; 
striped and dotted bands ; friezes of animals or birds amidst 



Fig. 59.^Pcrsian Plate painted in blues only. (Victoria and 
Albert Museum.) 


flowers and foliage, inscriptions, &c.; all strongly and firmly 
drawn in black or brown outlines and washed in with a very pure 
cobalt-blue or with turquoise. In spite of the resemblance of 
these pieces to the oldest Persian wares, we know that bowls, 
dishes, vases and spoilt pieces of the .same kind have been dug up 
on the site of Rakka near Aleppo; similar ware lias been found 
at Fostat, together with evidences of local manufacture, and 
occasional pieces have been brought from Persia; so that 
probably this distinguished ware was made at Rakka in Syria 
between the 9th and the 13th centuries, and was afterwards 
made by Syrian potters both in Persia and Egypt. 

Other Persian Wares .—Wo have already spoken of the pre¬ 
valent use of coloured glazes in all the countries of the nearer 
East—from Egypt to Persia—from remote times, either as the 
sole colour decoration or in conjunction with modelled or painted 
ornament. The fragments from Rai and Fostat include rich 
turquoise glazes (derived from the ancient Egyptian), deep and 
light-green glazes containing lead and copper, imitations of 
ancient Chinese c 61 adon-green, a brownish-puiple glaze, a coffee- 
brown glaze and a deep cobalt-blue glaze.* All these may be 

' A peculiarity of the Persian and allied blue glazes, of many 
shades, is that they appear to have been produced not by dissolving 
tlic colouring matter in the glaze, but by coating the white ground 
of the ware with a thin wa.sh of some cobaltiferous substance— 
probably an earth containing varying proportions of cobalt, man¬ 
ganese and iron—and then melting a thick alkaline glaze over it. 
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found either on plain vases, or on vessels with modelled orna¬ 
ment ; or coverinj^ delicate floral or arabesque patterns painted 
in white slip or incised in the paate. Sometimes, even at this 
early period, there are traces of applied gold-leaf attached, but 
not fired, to the glaze. 

At a very early period, too, we find tlio.se beautiful bowls, 
dishes and vases decorated with geometrical or arabesque 
patterns in a singularly still underglaze black, and covered with 
the blue turquoise or green copper gla/es. This characteristic 
and beautiful ware is common to Persia, Syria and Egypt in 
Saracen times, and it was soon prized in Europe, as is shown by 
the famous fragment found by the late Mr Drury Imitnum built 
into the outer walls of S. Cecilia in Pisa, where ii wais apjtarcntly 
placed in the 12th century.' 

At a later date a shining black glaze made its appearance, 
and in the 13th century pale and lapis-lazuli blues, while there 
is a comparatively modern sage-green glaze found only on pieces 
bearing pattenis modelled in low relief. 

Persian Porcelain. —'I'his beautiful and somewhat mysterious 
ware —often called “ Gombroon ” ware—apparently made its 
a))pcarance in the 1,5th century, though the bulk of the known 
examples are not earlier than the 17th or i8lh century. The 
ware is quite translucent and is of soft and delicate texture. 
Unlike Chinese porcelain, it was made from a mixture of pipe-day 
and glass, and was glazed with a soft lead glaze; so that a 
fragment of it would melt to an opaejue glass in an ordinary 
porcelain oven. It is principally met with in the form of dishes, 
bowls (often mounted on feel) and saucers. The pieces arc 
generally very thin and are either perfectly plain or bear fiutings 
or simple wavy patterns incised in the paste. Most characteristic 
and beautiful is the decoration by means of delicate perforations 
either straight or lozenge-shaped. In the finest pieces the 
perforations are filled with glaze, and then they form a decoration 
analogous to the well-known “ rice-grain ” decoration of tin- 
Chinese. Occasional pieces are found decorated with colour, 
cither a delicate green, producing an effect like pale bright 
celadon, or the well-known Persian blue ground; and this is 
sometimes decorated with lustre patterns. Nowhere can this 
rare and delicately beautiful ware be so well studied as in tin- 
\ ictoria and Albert Museum, 

l.itslred Ware .—The decoration of pottery with iridescent 
metallic films is one of the most astonishing and beautiful inven¬ 
tions ever made by the potter. Hitherto we have seen only 
c il.mri-d clays, coloured glazes, or eolours fired under the glaze, 
bill we are now brought face to face with a colour effect produced 
by refiring the finished glazed pieces, at a lower temperature, 
witli pigments painted upon the glaze (fig. 40 ; see also Plate V. 
i,3th-rcntiiry Persian lustre), llow su<h a practice originated 
is probably an idle speculation, but it may liave come through 
repeated attempts to decorate pottery with gold. If gold was 
jiainted under the glazes of these ancient vases, it would probably 
vanish and leave no trace ; but gold, alloyed with much silver, 
applied over the finished glaze and refired, in the attempt to make 
it adhere, may have given the first films of iridescent rolour. 
We know certainly that before the ),5th century the elements of 
the i>rocess had been mastered, and that the potters of the nearer 
East had learnt that by mixing some eompoiind of silver (doubt- 
le.ss the sul[)hidc) with clay, and painting'the mixture on the 
finished vase, which was refired in such a way that the pieces 
were only raised to a dull red heat and were then exposed to the 
vapours of the wood-fuel, glowing lustrous patterns were left 
on the ware that looked like metS—but metal shot over with 
all the hues of the rainbow, golden, rosy, purple and green. 
N umerous fragments of this lustrecl pottery had' beam disinterred 
from the site at Rhagae, and it was therefore assumed that the 
beautiful process was of I’crsian origin, particularly as most of 
the examples then known bore designs of distinctly I’crsian style. 
We arc now inclined to think that the process really arose in 
Egypt or in Syria, and was carried eastward to Persia, just as it 
was afterwards carried westward to Spain. In support of this 
view there is the written record of the Persian traveller Nasiri 
* See Drury I-'ortnum, Archaeologia, vol. xlii. 
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Khosrau, who visited Old Cairo in the iith century (1035-1042). 
He was apparently familiar with the pottery of his own country, 
and notes all the novel forms that he found in the bazaars of 
Old Claim, which was both a great trailing emporium for the 
traffic of East and West, and a pottery centre of note. Be 
mentions, specially, certain translucent bowls of earthenware 
decorated with colours resembling a stuff called “ bougalcmoun,” 
“ the tints changing according to the position which one gives 
to the vase.” Such a description could only apply to “ lustred ” 
pottery, and it would seem as if this process must luive been 
known in Egypt or Syria before it was practised in Persia (sec 
Piute V., 13th-century Syro-Persian). In any case the secret 
was soon carried to Persia, for we have ample evidence that it 
was practised at Rhagae in the nc.xt century. 

'i'he earliest dated example of Persian lustred ware is a star- 
shaped tile of the year A.u. 1217 (a. 11. 614), decorated with 
spotted hares, heraldically confronted, in a ground of lustre 
relieved by dots and curls, and surrounded by an inscrilied 
border. A vase in the Godman collection liears the date a.d. 1231 
(a.u. 620), and some of the well-known ‘‘ star and cross ” tiles 
from Verainin belong to the year a.d. 1262. The early Persian 



Fio. 40. — T’l-rsiaii Ever, white ground, with patlern in brown 
coppi-r Inslie; tin- upjnir i>ait has a blue ground. Tin- mounting 
IS gilt bronze, Ttaliiin loth century work. (British .Mnseura.) 

lustre is chiefly known to us through the tiles with which the 
walls of mo.sqties and public buildings were decorated ; the more 
ephemeral vases, bowls and dishes have survived in .smaller 
numbers and very rarely in perfect condition. Common motives 
of decoration were animals and birds (sometimes showing 
Chinese influence), the hare and the deer being favourites ; 
roughly drawn sacJi-likc figures of men and women, mounted 
or on foot (probably heroes of Persian legend), conventional 
foliage and arabesques. The designs are usually reserved in a 
lustred ground, which is relieved by small scrolls, curls and dots 
etched in the lustre (as though the glazed piece had been covered 
all over with the lustre mixture and tlie ornament scratched out 
of this when it was dry), and showing beneath the ivory-white 
tin-enamel with which the early wares arc generally coated. 
The lustre itself when viewed directly may look like some golden 
or deep chocolate-brown colour, but as the piece is turned to 
catch a side-light this deep colour is seen to bear a thin iridescent 
film, which glows with golden, green, purple or ruby-red metallic 
reflets. On the earliest examples the decoration is often entirdy 
in lustre, but later, lustre is often used to eke out a pattern 
painted with masses of pale cobait-blue or turquoise under the 
glaze. Similar tiles with rather more elaborate ornament bear 
i4thHcentury dates, and another variety has parts of the decora¬ 
tion, more particularly the large letters of the inscriptions, raised 
in low relief and heightened with blue. Yet another class, 
belonging to the 14th century, has a fine dark-blue alkaline glaze. 
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with designs in low relief, picked out with scrolls and arabesques 
in white enamel or bold floral sprays in leaf-gold. Lustre is 
frequently found applied to the rich cobalt-blue ground, and 
there are still existing a few magnificent vases which show the 
artistic possibilities of this scheme of decoration. It should be 
noted that when the pieces are in the round, the pattern is 
usually painted in lustre, and not reserved in a lustre ground as 
on the flat tiles. In the later examples the tin-enamel was 
replaced entirely by white slip, and the lustre decoration con¬ 
tinued in use until the end of the reign of Shah Abbas 1 . 
(1587--1629). To the last period belong many charming bowls, 
narghilis, cups and dishes in a brown lustre, with ruby reflets, 
on a white or a deep blue ground ; this ware is pure white in sub¬ 
stance and generally translucent, and the pieces are occasionally 
signed (see Persian Porcelain above). 

Damascus Ware .—This time-honoured name (for “ Dumas 
Ware ” was often mentioned in medieval inventories, and 
appears to have included many varieties of oriental pottery 
which were highly prized in Italy, France and England in the 
middle ages) * forms rather a puzzle nowadays for the archaeo¬ 
logist, for many diverse wares have been included under this 

title, some of which were 
not made at Damascus. 
Yet Damascus is one of 
the oldest cities in the 
world, and has seen 
unnumbered dynasties 
come and go around its 
desert-fringed oasis. An 
important centre of cara¬ 
van traffic, a nexus of 
palpitating life from east 
and west, north and 
south, we cannot wonder 
if it developed a special 
pottery of its own, tinged 
with something of a cos¬ 
mopolitan spirit. For¬ 
merly the Damascus 
wares were treated as a 
variety of the Persian 
pottery we have just de¬ 
scribed, but the best ex¬ 
amples of the class now 
known under this name 
exhibit a mingling of 
various influences such as 
we might expect, and have well-marked affinities both with the 
Persian wares and those brilliant productions now commonly 
recognized as Syrian and Turkish, while even far-off echoes of 
Chinese decorative mannerisms are not wanting. The character¬ 
istic Damascus ware of the collector is marked by its quality; the 
ground is of very clear white, the colours are pure and brilliant, 
and the vessels, whether dishes or vases, are soundly made. The 
decoration, which is purely floral or conventional, recalls the more 
formal Persian style, but the colours recall those of the Turkish 
pottery with one remarkable substitution. The piled-up red-clay 
pigment of the latter is absent, but where it would inevitably 
occur in the design of a Turkish piece its place is taken by a purple 
made from manganese, which is often thin and rather washy in 
quality. Fine examples of this famous ware are to be seen in the 
British Museum and in the Louvre; its characteristic style of 
pattern is well shown in the 16th-century Damascus piece 
reproduced in Plate V. Another splendid example is the lamp 
from the Mosque of Omar at Jerusalem, also in the British 
Museum (fig. 41); and this has generally been classed with the 
Damascus wares, though its colouring and its techmque belong 
rather to Lower Syria or to Egypt. This magnificent piece bears 
a dated inscription, “ In the year 956 in the month Jemasi-l-oola. 

‘ Specimens of Turkish and other Eastern wares exist wiffi elabor¬ 
ate English silver mounts of the time of Elizabeth, and these were 
doubtless included under the name of “ Damaa Wares. 
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I^'ic. 41.—Lamp from the Mosque of 
Omar. 


The jiainter is the poor and humble Mustafa.” This is reckoned 
as June A.11. 1549. It may be remarked that our difficulties of 
identification are increased by the fact that, under Arab rule, 
Syrian and Persian potters were at work in Damascus, in Old 
Ciiro and elsewhere. Among the Fostat fragments classified 
by Dr F'ouquet are many bearing the signatures of Syrian work¬ 
men. In the 15th and i6th centuries, too, imitations of Chinese 
blue-and-white porcelain became common tliroughout the 
nearer East, and quantities of fragments have been found at 
Fostat, Ephesus and elsewhere. 

Turkish Pottery .—This beautiful and striking ware, formerly 
called Persian, and till lately Rhodian because Rhodes was a 
known centre of manufacture, seems to have been fabricated in 
all the countries overrun by the Ottoman Turks in the 13th 
century, so that the name “ Turkish,” in spite of some opposition, 
is now generally applied to it. (See fig. 42; and the 16th-century 
Rhodian or Turkish pieces, Plate V.) It has a fine white body 
of the usual sandy texture, covered, as a rule, with a wash of 
pure white slip ; it is painted in strong brilliant colours, chiefly 
blue, turquoise, green, and a peculiar red pigment which is heaped 
up in palpable relief—the whole of the ornament being outlined 
with black or dark green. 

The ware was glazed 
with an alkaline glaze of 
great depth, so that the 
colours soften and some¬ 
times run, producing one 
of the most brilliant and 
attractive of all the 
oriental wares. In cer¬ 
tain districts the white 
ground was not used, 
but over it a slip of the 
red colour (Armenian 
bole), varying in strength 
from bright red to pale 
salmon, was laid over 
the piece, reserving the 
pattern only in the white 
slip, which consequently 
lies lower than the red 
ground. Other examples 
are known where the 
ground has been covered 
with lavender, blue, 
sage, apple and turquoise 
greens, chocolate or coffee-brown, and the sumptuous effect 
of the whole was often increased by the application of gold- 
leaf over the fired glaze. The decorative motives are dis¬ 
tinguished from those of the Persian wares by a breadth and 
boldness which are in keeping with the brilliant, and not 
always harmonious, colouring. They include, it is true, the 
Persian arabesque, the floral scroll with feathery leaf, the thistle- 
bloom and the cypress tree, but the naturalistic treatment 
which permits immediate recognition of the favourite Turkish 
flowers such as the tulip, hyacinth, carnation, fritillary, corn¬ 
flower and lily (some of which were imported into Europe by 
the Turks), is as original and distinctive as the arrangement of 
the different elements of the design is artistic and charming. 
Other styles of design include formal patterns and diapers, rarely 
human and animal figures, and occasionally armorial devices 
and ships. Tiles of tl^ ware were extensively used for liniag 
the walls of public buildings, replacing the carpets and textile 
hangings which their designs so freely imitated. Of domestic 
articles, dishes are tlie most numerous, though vases, ewers, 
sprinklers, jugs, tankard-shaped flower-holders, covered bowls 
and mosque lamps are also plentiful. The tiles are found in all 
parts of the Turkish empire, though they were probidily made at 
certain centres, such as Nicaea (which gave its name to the ware 
in the i6th century and no doubt supplied many of the mosques 
in Constsmtinople), Kutaia, Demitoka, Lindus and other 
centres in Rhodes sind Damascus. Individual wares cannot be 
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distinguished, except in some measure those of Damascus and 
Kutaia. A small jug in the Godman collection has an Armenian 
inscription stating that it was made by “ Abraham of Kutaia ” 
in the i6th century. A few fine bowls and vases, painted in 
a beautiful blue with Persian arabesques and rosette scrolls, 
recalling Chinese porcelains of the Ming dynasty, but of very 
characteristic appearance, are also attributed to this place ; and 
later, in the i8th and up to the end of tlie ipth century, an 
inferior ware was largely manufactured here. Tlris late ware 
usually takes the form of small objects—plates, cups, jugs, 
egg-shaped ornaments, &c.—with a thin, well-potted, white 
body and slight patterns of radiating leaves, scale diapers, &c., 
in blue, black and yellow. Turkish pottery was at its best in 
the i6th and the early part of the 17th century, and though good 
tile work of later date exists, the general potterj' deteriorated 
before the i8th century. An inferior ware of poor colour is 
still produced in Turkey, Persia and .Syria, and some attempt 
has been made of late to revive the old lustre decoration, 
but the results are not likely to be mistaken for those of old 
times. 

Ciillertinvx. — Thr Victoria and AlIxTt Museum contains the finest 
colli-clion ol lliu medieval itottery ot tlie nearer Ivast—the JSritish 
Museum collection, though much smaller, luis some m.igiiifirtud 
cxaniiiles. The Cluny Museum in Paris has a never-to-be-forgotten 
collection of Turkish jiottery, es|M*ciaHy pfiates and dishes. The 
museums of the Louvre and of Si^vres have also many be'autitul 
exanifiles. Berlin, Frankfort and other German towns have collec¬ 
tions, but much smaller ill extent. Private collectors in Engkand and 
France tiwii many fine siiecimens, and meiilion may be made p.uli- 
rul,i.rlv ot those owned by Mr lliicane tlodman and Mr Geoi';e 
Saltmi;. 

l.iTiiKAiuRE. Fortnum, Jl/«/,i/icn (iS.iO) (al.o in South Kensing¬ 
ton Museum Handbook) ; Juilke, AJa/o/ita (ilerlm, iSoci) ; Koufiuet, 
(Uinlrilittlions d I'l'tiidi: tie la ccramimie iinetihUc (Cairo, tooo); Kara- 
li.u'ek, " Zur musliimschun Keramilt," in Atonahxehrill /Ur den Orient 
(i 8,S4) ; Lane-Poole, Art 0/ the Saratenx in t’l'v/d (i*SSO) ; Migeon. 
Manuel de Vari mnsutman, vol. ii. (1907) ; Sarre, Fersische Kerainik ; 
and Jahrbuch der knnigtii hen prcusstchcn KunstsammliiHg {1005), 
jiart li.; H. Wallis, The Oadman Collectiaii (i) Lnstred f'u.ses (I/'uulon, 
1S91) ; (2) The Tenth Century Lustred WaU-liles (1894); A'u/es an 
same Early Persian Lustre Vases (18S5); Egvhlian Cernmir Art 
(1898). (R. L. H.: W. H.*) 

Hispano-Moresquf. Pottery 

With the doings of the Moslem potters of the countries round 
the eastern Mediterranean fresh in our minds, it is interesting 
to follow the westward trend of the Moslem conquests, and see 
how in their wake there also sprung up in Spain a ware of high 
distinction and beauty. The Iberian peninsula had been the 
scene of pottery-making from prehistoric times—a red unglazed 
ware was made before the elawn of civilization as finely finished 
as that found in the Nile valley by Hinders Petrie (see Egypt : 
Art and Archaeolngy), and the Romans had one of their great 
provincial pottery centres at Saguntura ; but it was only when 
a great part of Spain lay under Mussulman rule that artistic and 
distinctive pottery was produced. What is by no means clear 
is how it came to pass that when the traditional methods, learnt 
by the Arabs in I'igypt and Syria, were carried westward they 
should have undergone such a radical change. Oxide of tin, 
the opacifying and whitening material in glazes par excellence, 
was certainly known and used in the East from at least the 6th 
century B.c. ; the ancient wares are coated with a covering of 
white tin-enamel to hide the buff or reddish-coloured clay, and 
it was similarly used elsewhere j but its use was sporadic and 
not general in those countries, where we find instead a consistent 
development of the pottery made with a while slip-coating and 
a clear alkaline glaze. Perhaps it was that at this period tin 
was almost as costly as gold, and it was only when potters with 
an oriental training brought their skill to Spain, where tin 
abounded, that the relative cheapness of the material led them 
to employ it, so far as is known, exclusively. (There is a wide 
distinction between the tin-enamelled and the slip-faced wares, 
glazed with an fUkaline glaze. In the latter, the more oriental 
tyj», the slip-coding is of fine white clay and sand, and this is 
finished with awansparent alkaline gl^,e containing little or 
no lead ; in the former there is no need of a coating of slip, for : 
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the addition of oxide of tin to a glaze rich in lead gives a dense 
coating of white enamel, opaque enough to disguise the colour 
of the clay beneath.) Such colours as were used for painted 
patterns were painted over this enamel coating before it was fired, 
so that they became perfectly incorporated with it, and then this 
ground furnished a splendid medium for the development of 
those thin iridescent metallic films thaj we call “ lustre.s.” The 
knowledge of this lustre process had been brought from the East 
also, where it was used on another ground, and with the growing 
use of lustre pigments containing copper as well as silver—until 
the red, strongly metallic copper lustre almost ousted the quieter 
silver lustres—we get the simple technique of one of the most 
distinctive kinds of pottery known. 

Briefly, the wares were “ thrown ” upon tlie wheel or 
“ pressed ” on modelled forms—handles, ribs and dots of clay, 
or strongly incised patterns were often added by hand—and they 
were then fired a first time. A coating of the tin-enamel (rich 
in lead as well us tin) was applied, and on this coating de.signs 
were painted in cobalt and manganese ; sometimes these colours 
were only used a.s masses to break up the background. Then 
the second firing took place and the picrc rame from the firing 
all shining and white, except where the blue or brownish purple 



Fir,. 43.—Hispano-Moorisli }*late, painted in blue ami cojiper lustre, 

had been painted (see fig, 43). The lustre pigments, a mixture of 
sulphide of copper or sulphide of sih er, or both with red ochre 
or other earth, was then painted over the glazed surface with 
vinegar as a medium. The repainted piece was fired a third time 
to a dull red heat, and smoked with the smoke from the wood 
used in firing, and when cold the loosely adherent ochre and 
metallic ash left were washed off, leaving the iridescent films in 
all their beauty. 

The technicul practices of the Spanish potters and the com¬ 
position of the lustre pigments are given in Cocks’s account of 
the processes followed at Muel (.\ragon) in i.'iS.i;. The Manises 
receipt of 1785 gives:—copper 3 oz., red ochre 12 oz., silver 
1 peseta piece, sulphur 3 oz., vinegar t qt. and the ashes scraped 
off the pots after lustring 36 oz.* Interesting documents have 
recently been published concerning the works executed by the 
“ Saracen,” John of Valencia, at Poitiers in 1384, and it is certain, 
from the list of materials supplied to him, that he made there 
tiles that were enamelled and lustred. 

The earliest reeord of lustred pottery in Spain is the geographer 
Edrisi’s mention of the manufacture of “golden ware” then 
carried onat Calatayud in Aragon in 1154. IbnSaid(1214-1286) 

* See Riaflo, Spanish Arts, Victoria and All^irt Museum Hand¬ 
book. pp. 149-151 ; and Sobre la manera de /abricar la aniigua loess 
dorada de Manises (1878). 
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sr«aks of the glass and the golden pottery made at Murcia 
(city), AJmeria and Malaga. From the 14th century the notices 
which have come down to us divide themselves into two main 
groups relating to the industiy (a) at Malaga; (i) at various 
localities, but especially Manises in Valencia. 

Malaga,—Malaga was situated within the Moorish kingdom 
of Granada, which formed, from 1235 until the late 15th century, 
the last remnant of Moorish dominion in Spain. Here under 
the art-loving Nasride dynasty, Mussulman arts and learning 
flourished to an unprecedented degree. In 1337 Ahmed Ijen- 
Yahya al-Omari enumerates, among the craft productions of 
Malaga, its golden pottery, the like of which he declares is not 
to bo met with elsewhere. The Moroccan traveller Ihn Hatuta 
mentions (1350) the Malagan golden pottery, as does Ibn al- 
Hatib (131.3-1374) of Granada, in his description of Malaga. 
The principal monument of the period is the royal palace of 
Granada, begun in 1273, and finished during the 14th centurv, 
from which period most of its ornamentation dates. Two vases 
were discovered there, of which the existing one, known as the 
“ Alhambra vase,” is admittedly the most imposing product 
of Hispano-Moresque ceramic art extant. Its amphora-shaped 
body (4 ft. s in. high) is encircled by a band of Arabic inscription, 
above which are depicted gazelles reserved in cream and golden 
lustre upon a blue field ; the rest of the body and the prominent 
handles are covered with compartments of arabesques and 
inscriptions in the same colours ; and panels on the neck, divided 
by mi.mldings and decorated with strap-work and arabes(|ues. 
V'ases similar in shape and technique, with ornament of Cufic 
characters and araliesques in horizontal rows, are to be found in 
the museums at St Petersburg, Palermo and Stockholm. As to 
the exact ilate of these, experts are not agreed. Though pre¬ 
senting all the characteristics of the 14th-century Ilispano- 
Moresijuc ornament, it seems probable that they were produced 
at the some period as the large lustred wall-tile formerly in the 
Fortuny (now in the Osma) collection, an inscription upon which 
is by some held to refer to Yusuf III. of Granada (1409-1418), 
not to Yusuf I. (i333-i3.';4). Another remarkable example is a 
dish (Sarre collection, Perlin), which, it is claimed, bears upon 
its back, in Arabic, the word Malaga; it is ornamented with 
eight segmental compartments filled alternately with strap-work 
designs and arabesques in lustre. Malaga was reconquered by 
P'erdinand and Isabella in 1487, and after this its industry 
probalily decayed, as it is not mentioned by T.ucio Marineo in 
1539 among the localities where ceramics then flourished. 

ValenHa .—Tlie emirate of Valencia was reconquered by 
Aragon in 1238. The history of its lustred ware Is known from 
1383, when I'iximenes (whose evidence has been erroneously 
held to date from 1499) mentions the golden ware (Ohra dorado) 
of Manises. Valencian pottery of this kind was an offshoot of 
the Malagan industry, as in documents lately published (ranging 
from 1405 to 1517) it is repeatedly designated Malaga ware { 0 }>ra 
df Malaga). Its decorative qualities became famous throughout 
the whole of Europe and North Africa. The ware was chiefly 
manufactured at Manises by the Moorish retainers of the Buyl 
or Boil family, lords of Manises, who levied dues upon the output 
of the kilns, and occasionally arranged for its sale. It is dis¬ 
tinguished as regards its ornamentation from the pottery of 
Malaga by the adoption of a more natural rendering of plant 
form motives and by the use of armory. The ware consists of 
drug pots, deep dishes, large and sniall plates, aquamaniles, 
vases, &c. Some dozen varieties of ornament were employed 
during the 15th and early i6th centuries, including mock arabic 
inscriptions, various flower or foliage patterns taken from the 
vine, bryony, &c., and gadroons. The centres of dishes frequently 
bear the arms of a king or queen of Aragon, of the Buy Is of 
Manises, or other Valencian or Italian families for whom they 
were made. Great dexterity is shown in the execution of minute 
and complicated schemes of ornament and in the richness of 
the colour schemes; golden lustre of various hues, with blue 
and manganese, form the simple combinations, but the ruby, 
violet or opalescent lustre combine to produce with the colours 
a wonderful decorative effect. From 1500 the use of blue and 


manganese was gradually discontinued and the ornament 
quickly became nondescript, but the brilliancy of the lustre 
pigment nevertheless obtained a wide popularity for the ware, 
as is attested by Marineo (1539), Viciana (1564) and Escolano 
(1610). After the expulsion of Moriscoes (1609) the industry 
was carried on by those who had escaped deportation or by 
Spaniards who had learnt the craft; generally speaking their 
productions can be summed up in the word “ decadence.” In 
the course of the isth centuiyf the manufacture of lustred pottery 
was carried on at various other small towns near Valencia; in 
1484 it was produced at Mislata, Paterna and Gesarte. It Is 
known to have flourished at Calatayud in 1507, and at Muel, 
also in Aragon, in 1589. In the Valencia district much pottery 
for ordinary use, ornamented with blue on white, was also 
produced. 

Ma/orru.—Scaliger, in 1557, states that Chinese porcelain was 
imitated in the Balearic Isles, and that the Italians called these 
imitations “ majolica,” changing the letter in the name of the 
islands (then called Majorica) where they originated. The 
truth would appear to be that Valencian wares, being exported in 
Balearic vessels that called at Majorca on the voyage to Italy, 
acquired a reputed Mallorcan origin. There is extant a potter’s 
petition praying for permission to establish himself in Majorca 
(1560), in which he states that “ Manises ware,” &c., had to be 
imported, as it was not made there. 

CiitliuHims.—ia England, the Victoria and Albert and the British 
Musoiinis luive fine collections of this ware. At Paris the Cluny 
Museum collection, and the Ixiuvre ; the museum at Sfevres contains 
nmny line typical piece.s. Another good cnllecUon is tliat of the 
archaeological museum at Madrid. The Berlin and the Hamburg 
museums, the Metropolitan . 4 rt Museum at New York and the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts also contain good specimens. The 
private collections of England. France and Italy are rich in these 
wares, among the finest being those of Mr F. D. Godman (Horsliam), 
and of Don G. J. dc Osma (Madrid). 

LiTiiUATOKE.—A. Van de Put, Hispano-Moresque Ware of the 
i;th Century (1904); F. Sarre, " Die spanisch-maurischem Luster- 
iayenceii des Mittelalters,” &c. (in Jahrbuch der kgl. preiiss. 
K'liiislsammlungen, xxiv. (1903) ; G. J. de Osma, “ Apunlcs sobre 
cerimica morisea; textos y documentos valenciaaos," No. 1. itjob, 
and " I.0S Letreros ornaraentales en la cer&mica morisea del siglo xv.” 
(in the review Cultura EspaHuta, No. il, 1906; J. Font y Gumfi. Rajolas 
valenr.Umus y ceUalanas (iqoj); J. Tramoyeres Blasco, “Cerimica 
valeneiana del siglo xvii.” (in the AtmaHogue, para igoS, del pertodteo 
Las 1‘rovincias de Valencia ; J. Gestoso y Pfirez, Historia de Ins burros 
vidriados scvillanos (1904); also J. C. Davillier, Histoire des faiences 
hispano-moresques d reflets mitalliques (1861). (A. v. ua P.) 

Medieval and Later Italian Pottery* 

Little is known of the potter’s art in Italy after the fall of the 
Roman empire till the 13th century. The traditions of the 
Roman potters appear to have been gradually lost, leaving 
behind only sufficient skill to make rude crocks for domestic use 
and to coat them, if required, with a crude yellowish lead glaze 
sometimes stained to a vivid green with copper oxide. Applied 
ornament of roughly modelled clay and scratched designs were 
the chief embellishments of such wares, which were of the same 
class as the medieval pottery of Great Britain and the north of 
Europe. In the 12th and 13th centuries, however, contact with 
Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt and Spain, where ceramic skill had 
been highly developed in fresh directions, as we have .seen, 
introduced into Italy as well as the rest of Europe those superior 
wares characterized by a white surface decorated with bright 
colours under a brilliant transparent glaze, and glorified by 
metallic lustres. The Italian potters did not long remain 
unaffected by these influences, but though Persian, Syrian and 
Egyptian pottery mast have been fairly plentiful in the house¬ 
holds of the wealthy, it was the distinctively Hispano-Moresque 
wares from which the potters of Italy drew the inspiration for 
a new ware of their own. The technique of a siliceous slip¬ 
coating with colour painted on that and covered with a trans¬ 
parent alkaline glaze, was only sparinj-ly used, and then not very 
successfully ; it is only the introduction of the tin-enamel that 
was turned to fruitful account and led to the production of th« 
magnificent Italian majolica of the 15th and i6th centuries. 

' See examples in colour, Plate VI. 
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In the same way the practice of lustre decoration might tove been 
learnt from the Orient, but its late appearance on Italian wares 
(i6th century) and its evident relationship to the lustres of Spain, 
rather than to the earlier lustres of Egypt, Syria and Persia, are 
further evidence that though oriental decorative motives gave 
the Italians certain early types of design, it is the Hispano- 
Moresque potters from whom the Italians learnt the art they were 
afterwards to develop so splendidly in a new direction.^ 

All the Italian pottery above the level of common crocks may 
be conveniently grouped into four classes. 

1. The native wares, made of coarse and often dark-red clay, 
coated with a white clay slip (a kind of pipe-clay) and covered 
with a crude lead glaze, either yellow or green. The idea of 
rendering this ware ornamental, and fitting it for more than 
vulgar use, led to a great development of the grafialo process; 
where, while the vessel, with its white clay coating was firm yet 
soft enough, pattem.s were scratched or engraved through the 
white slip to the red body hene,ath. This decorative method 
has been already mentioned several times, for it was practised 
during the early middle ages in all the countries from India to 
Italy, and the Byzantine potters were adepts in its use. Nor 
has its practice ever ceased in Italy, for through all the times 



Fig. 44.—Italiiin Graffiato Plate, iiith century. (South 
Kensington Museum.) 


when painted majolica was the ware of the wealthy, this earlier 
and humbler ijottcry was used by those who could not afford the 
former ; and the gaily-coloured later wares of this kind have a 
fine decorative quality of their own. From the depth beneath 
the present soil at which fragments of this ware have been 
disinterred, it is obvious that the method was widely practised 
in early times, and no simpler glazed wares are known except 
those covered all over with green, yellow or brown glazes. Early 
examples have been found all over northern Italy—in Faenza, 
Florence, Pisa, &c., and particularly in Padua, where it seems to 
have been extensively made. Pavia was another centre of its 
manufacture, even to the end of the 17th century', and Citta di 
Gastello must have been noted for it in the i6th century, for 
Piccolpasso describes this ware as “ alia Castellana ” (see fig. 44). 
Apparently in the latter half of the isth century a sudden 
advance takes place in the colouring of this graffiato ware. 
Instead of the simple glazes, of uniform colour, of the earlier 
productions, underglaze colours—green, purple, blue and a 
brown of the tint of burnt sienna wliich passes into a glossy black 
where it is tliick—were applied in bold splashes under the straw- 
coloured glaze, producing, a rich and decorative effect by very 

> There is ample documentary evidence to prove how largely the 
lustred pottery of Spain was imported into Italy from the 12th 
century onwards ; and it is important to note in this connexion that 
almost all the fine examples of Hispano-Moresqne in our modem 
collections have been obtained from the palaces of ancient Italian 
families. 


simple means. As fine examples of this kind we may mention the 
dish with the mandoline players, and one with cupids disporting 
themselves in a tree, in the Victoria and Albert Museum; the 
tazza, supported by three modelled lions, in the Louvre ; and 
the dish, with figures of the Viigin and two saints, in the museum 
at Padua. The ware has often been called, quite erroneously, 
mezza-majolica. It had nothing to do with majolica, being the 
natural development of a much older process; and its manu¬ 
facture was carried on all through the period of majolica manu¬ 
facture and has never ceased. 

2. Mezza-Majolica .--This name is accurately applied to certain 
Italian wares that made their appearance in the 12th century 
or even earlier, when rude patterns—a clumsy star, a rude 
crossing of strokes or some equally elementary work—are found 
painted on a thin white ground covering a drab body. The 
pieces, generally pitchers of ungainly forms, are uncouth in the 
extreme j the body has been sliaped in local clay and then thinly 
coated by dipping it into a white slip, which seems at first to 
have been of white clay only, though oxide of tin and lead were 
added to it even in the 12th century. The colours used for the 
rude painting were oxide of copper and oxide of manganese, 
and the final glaze, which is generally thin and often imperfectly 
fused, seems to have been based on the alkaline glazes of the 
nearer East. The specimens so assiduously recovered by 
Professor Aragnani, some of wliich, or similar wares, arc to be 
found in the Louvre, the British and the Victoria and Albert 
museums, are typical of the rude work out of which, b)' a fuller 
knowledge of Spanish methods, the painted majolica grew. 

3. Majolica .—For the last three centuries the word majolica 
has been used to signify an Italian ware with a fine but com¬ 
paratively soft buff body, coated with an opaque tin-enamel 
of varying degrees of whiteness and purity, on which a painted 
decoration was laid and fired. In the later pictorial wares, a fine 
coating of transparent alkaline glaze was fired over the painting 
to soften the colours—really to varnish them. The word itself 
appears to have been derived from the name of the island 
Majorca, and was originally applied by the Italians to the lustred 
wares of Spain which were largely imported into Italy, probably 
arriving in ships that culled at or hailed from Majorca, as we do 
not believe that the ware was actually made in that island. That 
the secret of the tin-glaze, which is the essential feature of Italian 
majolica, was known in Italy in the 13th century is practically 
proved ; and there is both literary and archaeological proof of 
its use there in the l4lh. Mention of it is made in the Margarita 
Prcciosa published at Pola by Pierre Lc Bon in 1336, and the 
well-lmown jug, bearing the arms of Astorgio I., discovered under 
the Manfredi palace at Faenza, must have been made shortly 
after 1393. Its development marched side by side with that of 
the mezza-majolica, until it practically superseded the latter for 
painted wares in the 15th century : but the earliest examples 
have little more than an archaeological interest, and it was only 
after the last decade of the quattrocento or the first of the 
cinquecento that it blossomed into an artistic creation. In its 
prime the production of majolica was confined to a very small 
part of Italy. Bologna on the north, Perugia to the south, Siena 
on the west, and the Adriatic to the east, roughly enclose the 
district in wliich lie Faenza, F’orli, Rimini, Pesaro, Cafaggiolo, 
Urbino, Castel Durante, Gubbio, Perugia and Siena. Towards 
the middle of the 16th century Venice on the one hand, and 
in the 17th and i8th centuries the Ligurian factories at Genoa, 
Albissola and Savona, made majolica of the later decadent 
styles, while, at the end of the 17th and in the early part of the 
18th centuries, the southern town of Castelli, near Naples, 
produced a ware which closes the period of artistic majolica. 

4. Lustred Majolica.—This brilliant species of It^ian pottery 
(to which alone Piccolpasso applied the name majolica) seems to 
have been mainly produced at Deruta and Gubbio, though 
experiments were made at Cafaggiolo and probably at Faenza 
and Sieiia. Considering how much the Italian majolist owed 
to the Spanish-Moorish potter, it is remarkable that this beautiful 
method of decoration should have made so tardy an appearance, 
for the earliest specimens do not appear to be much earlier than 
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the end of the isth <*ntury, and the process was apparently 
abandoned by the middle of the i6th. The lustre wares of 
Deruta, probably the earliest made in Italy, have strongly- 
marked affinities with their Spanish prototypes; the earlier 
examples are hardly to be distinguished from Spanish wares, 
and to the last the ware remained technically like the earlier 
ware, though with perfectly Italian decorative treatment. Yet 
the best examples of Deruta silver lustre have a quality of tone 
that has never been surpassed; a colour resembling a wash of 
veiy transparent umber hearing a delicate nacreous film of the 
most tender iridescence. The Gubbio lustre is best known to us 
through the works of Maestro Giorgio, whose distinctive lustre 
is a magnificent ruby-red unlike any other. In all probability 
the lustre process was so quickly abandoned on the fine painted 
majolica, because the increasing efforts to make a “ picture ” 
were discounted by so uncertain a process. When one of the 
later majolica painters had .spent weeks on the decoration of 
some vase or dish, with an elaborate composition of carefully 
drawn figures, it was not likely that he would care to expose it 
to any risks that could be avoided. The risks of the lustre process 
were inordinately great—I’iccolpasso says, “Frequently only 
six pieces were good out of a hundred ”—so that its use was rele¬ 
gated only to inferior wares, and then the process was relinquished 
and forgotten until its rediscovery in the second half of the 
19th century. 

The history of the development of these noble wares is by 
no means clear, nor is it always certain what part was played 
by each town in the successive inventions of technical methods, 
decoration and colouring, .so that it is better, in such a general 
sketch as this, to treat the subject in its broadest features only. 
In the earlier painted wares the only colours used were 
manganese-purple and a transparent copper-green as on the 
mezza-raajolica ; but early in the 15th century cobalt-blue was 
added to the palette, and, later on, the strong yellow antimoniate 
of lead, mixed with iron. The decorations at this period were 
largely influenced by the wares imported from Persia, Syria, 
J'lgypt and Spain, specimens of which were so prized as to be 
used for the decoration of church fronts and the fafades of public 
buildings. The lustre of the Saracenic wares was not yet under¬ 
stood, but its place was taken first by mangane.se and afterwards 
by yellow. The designs were chiefly conventional flower-patterns 
in the Persian or Moorish style, arabesques, and floral scrolls, 
the ground being filled at times with those tiny spirals, scrolls 
and dots to which the Ka.stem potters were so partial. Figures, 
human and animal, were introduced either among the formal 
ornament or only sundered from it by pianels, of which the 
outlines often followed the contours of the central design (see 
the early 15th-century Faenza piece, Plate VI.). The figures 
wore, in fact, drawn to conform to the outline of the vessel, and 
not the vessel made to display the figure-subject as in the majolica 
of the succeeding century. The earliest dated example of this 
period is the pavement laid down in the Garacciolo chapel in the 
church of San Giovanni a Carbonara, in Naples, about 1440. 
Specimens of these tiles may be seen in the British Museum, 
and from their style it has been su^ested that they were made 
by some Spanish potters brought over to Naples by Queen 
Joanna, who was of the royal house of Ar^on. To this period 
also have been referred the large ovoid jars made to contain 
drugs or confections, and decorated with bold scrolls of forra^ 
oak leaves enclosing .spirited figures of men or animals, or heraldic 
devices. These are characterized by a rich blue colour generally 
piled up in palpable relief and sometimes verging on black; the 
outlines arc usually in manganese, and transparent green is used 
for details and occasionally even as a ground colour. This ware 
has been definitely assigned to Florence on what seem very 
inadequate grounds, and it is better to speak of it simply as 
Tuscan. Then, essentially Italian ornament began to assert 
itself, and it redounds to the credit of the Italian majolist tliat 
he soon freed himself from repeating the styles of the wares from 
which he obtained his methods, and produced a distinctive type 
of ornament of his own. He revelled in patterns with bold floral 
scrolls, or those based on peacocks’ feathers (see fig. 45). and 
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then he advanced to concentric bands of painted omatnent, 
borrowed from classic art yet breathing the true spirit of the 
Renaissance; while cable 
borders, chequer and 
scale patterns, bands of 
stiff radiating leaves, 
festoons of fruit and 
flowers, zigzags and 
pyramidal scrolls occu¬ 
pied nearly the whole 
surface or framed an 
armorial or emblematic 
central subject, Figure- 
subjects occur with in¬ 
creasing frequency as 
the century advanced ; 

Madonnas and other 
sacred subjects,portraits, 
and, occasionally, groups 
of figures after the early pe^x^-feathcr 
- ,.o ■' and oraiiKC-rcd. (Vict 

Italian masters, or scenes Museum.) 
borrowed from the first 

illustrated editions of the classics, gradually encroach on the 
conventional borders and occupy more and more of the surface 
of the piece. The provenance of these 15th-century pieces still 
remains uncertain—Faenza, Forli, Florence, Siena and other 
places offering rival claims,—but there is no doubt that from 
the earliest times . . 

Faenza was the 
most fertile centre 
of their manufac¬ 
ture, and almost all 
the motives of the 
quattrocento wares 

are found on fragments discovered there or on examples that 
can be traced to Faventine factories. 

It is customary to treat the enamelled terra-cottas of Luca 
della Robbia, the great Florentine sculptor (1399-1482), and his 
followers, Andrea and Giovanni della Robbia and other members 
of the family, as belonging rather to the domain of sculpture than 
of pottery, and this is right, for there is nothing certainly known 
of the work of this great sculptor which connects it with painted 
majolica. The old theory that Luca invented the tin-glaze is 
long since exploded; what he did was to use coloured glazes 
made with a basis of tin-enamel on his boldly modelled terra¬ 
cottas—a very different thing,—and it is by no means certain 
that he was the first to do even that. The Victoria and Albert 
Museum is extraordinarily rich in della Robbia ware of every 
kind ; and one may see there these beautifully modelled figures 
in high relief covered with pure white tin-enamel, set in a back¬ 
ground of slaty blue or rich manganese purple and framed in 
wreaths of flowers and fruit which are coloured with blue, green, 
purple and sometimes yellow. There are altar vases too, of 
classic shape with low relief ornament, covered with the same 
peculiar blue glaze ; these are sometimes furnished with modelled 
fruit and flowers ; and finally there is the rare set of roundels 
painted on the flat with figure-subjects typifying the months; 
but the attribution of these remains doubtful, and their method 
is not that of painted majolica. 

A remarkable development took place at the beginning of 
the i6th century, and in the forty succeeding years the highest 
perfection of manipulative skill, both in potting and painting, 
was attained. Artistically regarded, the elaborate and detailed 
methods of painting then adopted are too much allied to fresco¬ 
painting to be considered as fit treatment for enamelled clay ; 
but tills view was certainly not accepted at the time, nor is it 
subscribed to by many modem collectors; yet, regarded as 
decorated pottery, the 15th-century majolica, simpler and more 
conventional in design and treatment, is eminently preferable. 
’The ruling families of northern Italy, who now took the industry 
under their personal patronage, clearly inclined to the opposite 
view and spared no expense to provide subjects for their 
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pot-painters. During the first two decades the influence of Faenta 
was paramount, and though the encroachments of purely pictorial 
motives are clearly indicated on the wares, room was stfll found 
for ornamental patterns. The broad rims of the dishes were 
covered with beautiful arabesque designs, frequently including 
grotesc[ue figures, masks, dolphins and cherubs (see the Faenza 
Casa Firota piece, 1525, Plate VI.). .Sometimes reserved in the 
white on a dark blue ground and shaded with light blue and 
yellow, sometimes traced in dark blue on a paler grey-blue glaze 
(called berettino) or painted in darker tints on a ground of orange 
or full yellow, the Faventine arabesques form a conspicuous 
feature of the early wares of this century'. Honeysuckle patterns 
and interlaced lines drawn in pure white on a toned tm-enamel 
(white on white or sopra-btaneo decoration) commonly appear 
on the sides of the deep wells of the dishes, while in the centre 
is a single figure, a coat of arms, or a small figure-subject. A 
similar treatment, without the sopra-bianco, was accorded to the 
fruit - dishes, shallow bowls on low feet, &c., with moulded 
gadroons or scalloped sides, which arc generally attributed to 
Faenza or Castel Durante. The workshops of Siena were also 
noted for delicately painted grotesques and arabesques, with a 
rich brownish-y ellow or deep black ground. At Gubbio, too, 
the “ grotesque ” decoration was practised with marked success. 
Other developments of this style are the “ a eanddieri ” designs, 
in which grotesques were symmetrically arranged round some 
central subject, such as a candelabrum or vase, and “ a trojei ” 
in which trophies of arms, musical instruments, and other objects 
were symmetrically disposed, or arranged in studied disarray 
throughout the design ; these jaiUerns are generally associated 
with the wares of Gastel Durante and Deruta. laivers’ gifts, 
dishes in which the whole space is occupied by a portrait bust 
of a girl or man, with the name and a complimentary adjective 
inscrilicd on a ribbon in the background, were common to 
I'acnza, Castel Durante and many other factories. Elaborate 
figure-subjects also were attempted early in the century at 
Faenza and with no little success, as mav be seen from a dish in 


the British Museum, which is entirely occupied by the scene of 
the death of the Virgin, after a print by Martin Schongauer, 
delicately painted in shades of blue, and dated about 1500. 

In the early Faventine school the outlines of the figures are 
almost always traced in blue, even when they are laid on the 
groy-blue berettino ground, and blue was the prevailing colour 
ol the shading and details. In the third decade of the century 
the style affected at Urbino superseded tluit of Faenza. The 
majolica painter's palette was now complete ; in addition to the 
primitiv'c blue, mungtmcse-purple, transparent green and yellow, 
we find black, white, orange, greens of varying shades, brown, 
and a great number of intermediate tints obtained by mixing 
the standard colours. All the colours of the majolica of the best 
periods were painted on the tin-enamel before the final glazing, 
and were capable of standing the full heat of the fire. Such a 
thing as painting in enamels on the finished ware and refiring 
them at a lower heat was unknown before the end of the 17 th 
or beginning of the 18th century. A true red colour seems to 
have been beyond the power of most of the Italian majolists, 
and was only attained at Faenza, and with less complete success 
at Cafaggiulo ; the famous red of the Turkish pottery behaves 


very indifferently on tin-enamel. 

^ In the Urbin 


ijstyle, which now be- 
came generaLAi^are was given over 
^ entirely to ^Blrial subjects, scenes 

^ from history J^mance, scriptural and 

^ mythologicaI,Mppied from the com- 
^ f ^ posHtons of M Italian painters and 
^ I ^ usually set in W background of Italian 
landscape. Guidobaldo II., duke of 

trrbino Potter's mark. no paii« to develop this 

phase of the art; the cartoons of 
Raphael, engraved by Marc Antonio and others, were placed 
at the disposal of the pot-painters, as well as the paintings of 
Michelangelo, Giulio Romano, Pfittista Franco, Rosso Rossi, 
Penigino, Parmeggianc and masy more, and these, together 


with engravings by Agostino Venetiano, Marco Dente, Enea Vico 
and others, were copied, with more or less fidelity, on th« 
majolica. .Some of the painters, as, for instance, Xanto Avelli, 
were eclectic in their tastes and made up their subjects by taking 
a figure here or there from various pictures. Thus of three 
figures on plate in the British Museum, painted with the Dream 
of Astyages, one is borrowed from Raphael and another from 
Mantegna. These “ istoriali ” wares reached their zenith at 
Urbino between the years i.s.'jo and 1560, when the workshops 
of the Fontima family were in full activity ; but their popularity 
was very general, and skilful painters at many other towns 
produced specimens that it is hard to distinguish from those of 
Urbino. BtUdasara Manara was a prolific painter in this style 
at Faenza ; Pesaro and Castel Durante were little behind Urbino 
in the skill of their artists, the Lanfranchi family in the former 
town having a well-deserved reputation, while the founders of 
the Fontana factories learnt their art in the latter ; and a few 
pieces of considerable merit bear the name of Rimini a.s their 
place of origin. 

There will always remain a large number of specimens of 
majolica which cannot be assigned with certainty to any par¬ 
ticular factory, partly because the same style of painting was in 
vogue at many places at the same time, and partly because of 
the itinerant propensities of many of the painters, whose signed 
works prove that they moved from place to place to practise 
their art. 'J'hcre arc, however, a few prominent artists whose 
touch is sufficiently well known from the examples that boar 
their signatures to enable us to classify a considerable proportion 
of the finest pieces. First of these is Niccola Pellipario, the 
founder of the Fontana family, who moved from Castel Durante 
to Urbino in 1519, and worked at the latter place in the factory 
of his son, Guido P'ontana. There is little doubt that he was 
the painter of the famous service in the Correr Museum at Venire, 
which marks the transition from the style of Faenza to that of 
llrbino, and his free figure-drawing, the oval faces with strongly 
marked classical features, the peculiarly drawn knees, the careful 
landscapes and the characteristic balls of cloud are easily recog¬ 
nized in quite a number of pieces in the British Museum (sec the 
Gonzago Este piece, Plate VI.). His pupil, who frequently signed 
his name in full, Xanto Avelli da Rovigo, was onetof the foremost 
Urbino painters, and his work is characterized ^Bold colouring 
and fine figure-drawing, with a marked fondness for yellowish 
flesh tints. But Hiccola’s grandson, Otazio Fontana (see 
example, Plate VI.), was perhaps the most celebrated exponent 
of the pure Urbino style, and his free drawing and soft har¬ 
monious colouring,in which a brilliant blue is usually conspicuous, 
are unequalled by any other majolica painter of the period. 

Certain clianicteristic wares of Faenza have already been 
noted. Those with the grey-blue {berettino) glaze were principally 
made at the factory called Casa Pirota, 
though inferior imitations were also 
produced at Padua, and a blue glaze 
of paler tint was largely used at 
Venice. Dolphins are a fre(|uent 
motive in the arabesque ornaments 
of the same Faventine workshop, and 
many of the wares are marked with a 
circle divided by a cross and contain¬ 
ing a dot in one of the quarters. A 
capital P crossed with a line or paraph 
is another Faventine mark, and a 
somewhat similar monogram, with an 
S added to the upper part, is found Majolica 

in the wares of Cafaggiolo. It has o or s mar 

already been stated that a red colour is peculiar to Faenza 
and in an inferior and browner tint to Cafaggiolo; it was 
u.sed, according to Piccolpasso, at the factory of Vergiliotto 
in the dormer place. At Cafaggiolo, the factory of the Medic 
family, many fine pieces were painted, mostly in the ]''avon- 
tine style; a deep blue, heavily applied and showing tiie 
marks of the brush, was freely used in backgrounds, and 
delicate running leaf scrolls in paler blue and reminiscent of 
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Persian style often appear on the Cafaggiolo wares (see example, 
Plate VI.). Not a little cun be learnt from the ornament oh the 
reverse sides of the dishes, and plates ; those of Faenza and 
Siena are richly decorated with scale patterns and concentric 
bands; those of Ciafaggiolo and Venice are either left blank or 
have one or two rings of yellow. A few pre¬ 
eminently beautiful dishes, with central figure sub¬ 
jects of miniatnre-like finish in delicate landscapes 
with poplar trees in a peculiar mannered style, 
are probably the work of M. Benedetto of Siena. 
Borders of arabesques with black or deep orange 
ground belong to the same factory and were perhaps 
decorated by the same hand. The dishes covered, 
except for a few small medallions, with interlaced 
oak branches (“ a cerquale ” decoration), arc no 
doubt the productions of Castel Durante; and a 
certain class of large dishes with figure subjects in blue on a 
toned bine glaze, and sometimes with formal ornaments in relief, 
are of undisputed Venetian origin. 

Another phase of majolica decoration began about the middle 
of the lOth century and synchronized with the decline of the 
pictorial style. The figure subjects were relegated to central 
panels or entirely replaced by small medallions, and the rest 
of the surface covered with fantastic figures among floral scrolls, 
inspired by Raphael’s grotesques painted on the walls of the 
J.oggie in the Vatican. Hie prevailing tone of this ornament 
wa.s yellow or orange, and the tin-enamel ground, which is always 
more or less impure in colour on Italian pottery, was washed 
over with a pure milk-white, known as bianco di Ferrara or 
bianco cdlatain, said to have been invented by Alphonso I., duke 
of Ferrara, who took an active interest in his private factory 
founded at Ferrara, and managed by potters from Faenza and 
Urhino. 

The new style flourished at Urbino, Pesaro and Ferrara; 
at the first-named particularly in the workshops of the Patanazzi 
family, and lasted far into the 17th century. But the majolica 
was now in full decline, partly through the falling off of princely 
patronage, and partly, perhaps, owing to a reaction in favour 
of Chinese porcelain, which was becoming more plentiful and 
better known in ICurope. The manufacture, however, never 
entirely ceased, and revivals of the old style were attempted at 
the end of the 17th century by Ferdinando Maria Campori of 
Siena, who copied Raphael’s and Michelangelo’s compositions, 
and by the families of Gentile and Gruc at Naples and Castelli. 
The majolica of Castelli is distinguished by the lightness of the 
ware, good technique, and hannonious but pale and rather weak 
colouring ; it continued into the 18th centuty'. A coarse and 
inferior ware was made at Padun and Monte Lupo ; and the 
factories of Faenza were still active, producing, among other 
kinds, a pure white ware with moulded scallops and gadroons. 
The industry continued to flourish in Venice and the north. 
Black ware with gilt decoration was a Venetian product of the 

17th century, and at Savona 
and Genoa blue painted ware 
in imitation of Chinese blue 
and white porcelain made 
its appearance. In the i8th 
century a new departure was 
made in the introduction of 
enamel painting over the 
glaze, a method borrowed 
from porcelain; but this process was common to all the faience 
factories of Europe at the time, and though it was widely 
practised in Italy no special distinction was attained in any 
particular factory. In our own days imitations of the ^tbth 
century wares continue to be made in the factories of Ginori, 
Cantigalli and others, not excepting the lustred majolica ot 
Gubbio and Deruta; but, compared with tlie old pieces, the 
modern copies are heavy to handle, stiff in drawing, suspiciously 
wanting in the quality of the colours and the purity of the final 
glaze which distinguish the work of the best period. 

Lustred Wares. —The lustred wares of Deruta have marked 
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characteristics, and, though differing in actual treatment from 
the Hispano-Moresque, their appearance is eloquent in favour 
of such a derivation. The most characteristic examples are 
large dishes and plateaux, thickly made and with the enamel 
on the upper face only, the back having a lead glaze. They are 
often decorated (sec fig. 46) with a single figure or bust in the 
centre (with or without an inscribed ribbon), which is usually 
set against a dark blue background which covers only half the 
field, while in the other half is a formal flower, and in the borders 
arc radiating panels with palmettes alternating with scale pattern, 
or some oilier formal design. The whole style is archaic, the 
designs being heavily outlined in blue and washed over with a 
greenish yellow lustre, with beautiful opalescent reflets recalling 
mother of pearL The lustre varies from this madreperle tint to 
a brassy metallic yellow, and parts of the ornament are stanetimes 
modelled in low relief. In spite of its archaic appearance, the 
Deruta lustred wares are scarcely older than the x6th century, 
and the style was continued as late as the second half of that 
century. Deruta pottery was not always lustred, and some of 
the jMeces signed by the painter El Frate, who flourished between 



Fu;. 40. Early maiohca plate, hi blue an<l yellow lustre only, 
made at Pesaro or Deruta. r. 1500. The motto on the scroll may be 
F.nylished a.s follows: “He who steers well his ship will enter the 
harbour," (Ixmvrc.) 

1541 and 1554, are without the lustre pigment, though showinjg 
the heavy blue outlines of the lustred wares. The lustred 
majolica of Gubbio owes its celebrity almost entirely to the work 
of one man, Maestro Giorgio Andreoli, who came thitlier from 
Pavia, with his brothers Solimbene and Giovanni, and obtained 
citizenship in 1498, llis earliest efforts were in the direction 
of sculpture, and some of his reliefs in the style of della Robbia 
are still in existence; indeed the earliest dated piece of lustred 
majolica attributed to him is a plaque of 1501, with the figure 
of St Sebastian in relief, in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
It is not known whence he learnt the secret of the beautiful 
transparent ruby lustre peculiar to Gubbio. A red or rosy 
lustre is found in both Persian and Hispano-Moresque wares, 
and no doubt the process was learnt from some Moslem potter 
and developed by Giorgio to unusual perfection. Golden, 
yellow, brown and opalescent lustres were also freely used at 
Gubbio, the ruby teing only sparingly applied. Finished 
painted pieces were sent from other factories to receive the 
addition of lustre at Gubbio, but these can almost always be 
distinguished from the true Gubbio wares, in which the lustre 
is an integral part of the decoration. Apart from the lustred 
enrichment, the majolica of Gubbio has few distinctive qualities, 
for its styles were various and almtist all borrowed (see fig. 47). 
The archaic taste of Deruta, the arabesques and grotesques of 
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Faenza and Castel Durante, and in a lesser degree the “ istoriato " 
styleiJf Urbino, reigned in turn. Perhaps the most characteristic 
paintings of Maestro Giorgio are the central medallions of cup 
and deep dishes enclosing a single figure of a child or a cupid m 
grisaille. Giorgio's larger figure compositions, if indeed his 



Fig. 47.—Gubbio plate, with portrait in ruby lustre and blue outline. 
(Victoria and Albert Museum.) 


signature in lustre may be taken to imply that he painted the 
designs as well as lustred them, show great inequality, some rising 
to a very high standard—as the dish with “ the Three Graces ” 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, and the “ Bath of Nymphs ” 
in the Wallace collection—while in others the fegure drawing is 
quite inferior. The arabesques and grotesques on the Gubbio 
wares are usually of great merit. There are a few known pieces 
of unlustred Gubbio wares with figure subjects, painted chiefly 
in blue and in the style of the early Faventine artists. After 
1517, when we may assume that the lustre process was thoroughly 
mastered, the Gubbio wares were usually signed with the initials 
or full name of Maestro Giorgio, and aim rapidly executed 

® ^ Ah*?i4 
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scrolls in lustre completed the decorations of the reverse of the 
plates and dishes. The master’s latest signed work is dated 1541, 
and he died in 1552. It is probable that his brother Salimbene 
assisted him, and Piccolpasso names his son Vincentio as possessor 
of the lustre secret. Possibly the latter was the painter who 
signed his wares with the initial N, but this conjecture rests 
solely on the ingenious, but unsupported notion that N is a 
monogram of the first three letters of the name Vincentio. 
Other initials, M, D, R, also occur on Gubbio plate.s, and the 
Latest dated example of the ware is signed by one “ Mastro 
ITcstino ” in 1557, but it has little to recommend it save that it 
is enriched with the Gubbio lustres, which after this time entirely 
disappear. 

The old majolica shapes an* hrloflv’ as follows : —among the earliest 
are small howls {'scodclle), olten with flattened sides ; jugs [boccali) 
with large lip-spouts, and mouths pinched into trefoil form ; large 
dishes with gradually shfilving sides {bacili), or with fiat broad rims 
and deep centres; akin to these arc the plateaux with a raised flat 
disk in the centre ; small dishes with broad flat rims and deep 
though narrow central walls [tondini), suitable for handing a wine¬ 
glass or sweetmeats ; flat trencher-shaped plates {piatti or taplirriy, 
saucer-shaped dishes on low feet and sometimes with moulded sides 
{tazze or fruttirH) suitable for holding fruit. Among the vase forms 
ovoid sliapes with short necks and a ]>air of flat handles are common 
in the Tuscan wares of the T5th century ; the jars for confectionery, 
drugs, or syrups were often of the cylindrical form with graceful con¬ 
cave sides kno^vn as the " albarello** in shape of Eastern originj and in 


name perhaps derived from the Persian el hafani (a vase for drugs, 
&c.); other vase forms with sjMJuts and handles were used for the 
same purpose; ornamental vases after clas.sical designs a 

hyoftzi antichi) \ and in the best Urbino period a great variety of 
fanciful forms—ewers, vases, cisterns, shells, salt-cellars, ink-pots, 
&c., with applied masks and serpentine handles, were made in the 
exuberant taste of the time. A complex piece of furniture for the 
bedside of ladies in childbirth (tias/) pucrperale) consisted of a bowl 
with a foot surmounted by a flat trencher on which fitted an inverted 
drinking-bowl (ongauana ); and above this again a salt-cellar with 
cover. Many of these slkapes were suited to daily use, but the richly 
decorated majolica was cU*signed to adorn the walls, the credenze, 
table-centres and cabinets of the rich. This alone could have been 
the destination of the large dishes {pialii di pampa) with rim pieces 
for suspension, and the sinalU*r dishes {roppe amatoHi) with portraits 
of young men and girls and lovers' symbols ; and it is inconceivable 
that the costly lustred wares of Gubbio or the flue madrepetla dishes 
of Deruta were dt‘si;;ned for anything but decorative use. The ware 
was in fact an article produced for the wealthy in the century of 
Italy’s glory, and under no other conditions could such magnificent 
and expensive pieces have been made. 

Techniml Methods ,—This is a convenient place to give an account 
of the methods used by the early medieval potters—(i) because they 
represent what had been learnt from Roman times to the ibth cen¬ 
tury. and indeed to llie introduction of modem methods, (2) because, 
besides all that a potter could derive from an examination of the 
wares, we have ample written accounts of the methods and processes 
followed by the Italian majolisl. Mr Solon has recently published 
an epitome of the account given in Biringuccio's La Pytotechnica 
(Venice, 1540), and there is the memorable MS. of Piccolpasso. a 
potter of Castel Durante, now in the library of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, which, besides giving an account of the proccssi s, 
contains illustrations of kilns, mills, tlecorative motives, &c.' 

I. The potter's clay was prepared from mixtures of various kinds 
prepared by (rt) beating and jiicking out coarse particles, { 1 ) mixing 
witii water, (r) passing through a sieve, {d) drying again into plastic 
clay ready for the working potter. The essential jtoint about th^ 
potter’s clay of the l>esl tin-enamelled wares, whether Spanish, 
Italian, French or Dutch, is that the clays are those known geo¬ 
logically as " marls,” which contain a large percentage of carbonate 
of lime. Such clays always fire to a pinky red or bull colour, and 
give a ware tJiat is strong and yet light in substance, and on no other 
kind of clay does tlic tin-enamel display its full jierfection (see 
Dock’s La Patence). The analyses of certain tin-enamelled wares 
are useful as showing the essential constitution of the best pottery 
bodies for such puq)Oses. 
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2. Shaping ,—The vessels were either ” thrown ” on the pottci's 
wheel (which had remained practically unaltered from Egyptian 
times), or they were formed by ” pressing ” thin cakes of clay into 
moulds, made of a composition of plaster {gesso), bone-ash and 
marble dust. In the latter way all shapes that were not circular 
were made, as well as those with heavy bosses or gadroons imitated 
from embossed metal forms. It is interesting, thougli not surprising, 
to note that for the fine later wares, the roughly thrown vases, wlum 
sufficiently dry, were recentred on the wheel or were placed in a 
joiner’s lathe and smoothed to a clean and accurate surface. The 
Greek potters did the same, and this practice must always he followed 
where fine painting or gilding is afterwards to be applied. In the 
later florid vases of the Urbino style the piece was built up of 
throvm parts and moulded parts (handles, masks, spouts, &c.), 
luted together with slip when they were dry enough to be safely 
handled, and then retouched by the modeller or vase-maker, a 
method followed to this day for elaborate pieces of jiottery or 
porcelain. 

3. The The white enamel which formed at first both the 

glaze and the ground for painting upon— bianco, as it was called— 
was prepared in a complicated way. A clear potash glass {marzacotto) 
was made by melting together clean siliceous sand (rewa) and the 
potash salt left as the lees of wine {feccia). This corresponds to 
the alkaline glaze of the Egyptians with the substitution of THjtash 
for soda. Such a glaze alone would have been useless to the Italian 
pottei* and accordingly the bianco was made by melting together 

* Piccolpasso, I tve libri drlP arte del Vasajo, dated 1548. It has 
been several times translatc'd l)ofh into modern Italian and French. 
The English reader will find an excellent abstract of this interustbig 
MS. in the volumes on Majolica by Drury E. Fortnum. 
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thirty parts of tnargacoito and twelve parts of lead and tin ashes. The 
white enamel as used was therefore a mixed silicate of lead and 
potash rendered opaque with oxide of tin. 

4. Pigments {colori) were compounded from metallic oxides or 
earths; the yellow, from anlimonlate of h?ad, which was mixed 
with oxide of iron to give oranee; the green, liom oxide 0/ copper 
(the turquoise tint given to the Egyptian and Syrian gla/.{‘S V»y oxid<- 
of copijcr is impossible with a glaze of lead and tin); and the greens 
were made by mixing oxide of copper with oxide of antimony or 
oxide of iron ; blue, from oxide of coball, used in the form of a iilue 
glass {smalto, or gafjaut) ; brownish-purjile, from mangamwe ; black, 
from mixtures of the other colours; and the rare red, or rtKklisli 
brown, of I'aeuza and Cafaggiolo was probably the same Armeni.in 
bole that was used so magnificently by the makers of the Turkish 
pottery, hut on the white enamel ground this colour was most 
treacherous and uncertain. It must be remembered tliat many of 
these colours owe their tint to the lead used in their composition, or 
to the grounds contiuning oxirl<*s of lead and tin on which they were 
j).ainU*<l. Piccoljiasso descrilM*s the preparation and composition of 
the various colours used in his <lay. 

5. Copprta, or transparent glaze. In the later majolica a thin 
coating of soft rich glaze was applied over the lired painting to gi\^ 
a smooth bright surface. This coperta was a soft lead glass consisting 
of silica (sand), 20 parts ; oxide of lead, 17 parts ; potash. 12 parls ; 
and common salt, 8 parts ; fused together and then finely ground 
in water. 

(). Methods of Glazing and Ptioratinf >.—In tin* im zza-majolica and 
the early majolica it is probable tluil the clay vessel was dipped in 
the white bath to give it an envelope {invctnatina) befon* it was fired 
at all ; but it must soon hnve become apparent that it was much 
better to fire first the slhqH'd vessel until it was alx>ut as hard and 
lull tie as a clay lobacco-pipe, and llien coat it with the while enamel, 
by dipping it into a balh or pouring the lluid material upon it. This 
was llie jiractice d<*M'i ibed by T*icco}pasj«o. A coating of wliilc enamel, 
tin* thickness of glov»* leal her, havin" been obtained, the piece was 
carefully tukem bv the jiainter, who first etched in the outline on the 
al>sorl>cnt powdery ground, and then sliaded the figures, landscajies 
i\c., in liluu or in a mixture of blue and yellow, adding the other 
tohu'fs u'-' grtid.Ued w;eih'‘s. The vase was llien fired a second 
time to a heat greater tlian Ihe first, so that the luiamel was melted 
on the > essel and the colours sunk into the enamel at one and the 
same operation. '1‘his niellioil of painting on the unbaked enamel 
demanded a bold direct trealment—lor alteration or letoiu lung 
v\.ts impo sible—and much of the vigour of the e.aiiier design., is due 
to thi-' fact. As the W'are became more ri'fined in its treatment it was 
h I1 that this method did not yield a sutiicicntly brilliant surlacc, ami 
so Um‘ jiainted and fired jnete was coati il wilii a film of lopcrta an I 
fiii d again at a slightlv lower teiiip<*ratuie to make it smoothtT and 
moi<- glossy. Still pursued by the idea of rivalling the triumphs <>l 
jiittoriul art, the majolist carried his methocls a .step further. 'I he 
white enamel coating was fired before painting, giving a glossy 
surface on W'hich the painter could draw' or wipe out, and so could 
evisiute outlining, tinting, or sliading of the utmost delicacy. A film 
of coperta was then washed o^•e^ the painting, and the j>iece was 
fired a thii 1 time in the cooler parts of the kiln. In some instances 
il i< not easy <‘ven for an experienced potter to decide which method 
has ]*een pursued, owing to the {ioftcning of tlie colours. Generally 
\v<- should expect that the later and more pictorial pieces had l>een 
])aiuled on a ground of fired white enamel, and we may be absolutely 
c'Ttain when delicate white patterns have been “picked out" in 
a coloured ground. 

Where lustre decoration has been addesj to a piece of majolica 
it indicates, as elsewhere, the use of a special procea.s, and a final 
firing at a lower heat. The lu.strc pigments were the pme as those 
used on the earlier lustred wares, and these were painted over an 
otherwise finished piece. To obtain the lustre ellecl these were 
])laced in a special kiln, so contrived tliat when the pots were just 
N'idbly red the smoke of tlie burning fuel (rosemary or gorse) was 
allowed to play ui>on them long enough to drive the metallic films 
(silver or copper) into tlio alrciuly-fired glaze.' 

C oUectwm.—Thv Victoria aiul .Mbert Museum contain-s perhaps the 
most widely representative collection in the world, especially as at 
the present lime the iiii-ces of the Salting and Pierpout Morgan 
Collections arc on exhibition there. Ibo British Museum collection 
is valuable, N'ing rich in " signed ” pieces of the first <iuality. The 
Wallace collection and the Ashmolcan Museum at Oxford (hortnum 
collection, &c.) are also valuable and contain some remarkable 
examples. The Cluny Museum, the Louvre and the museum at 
Sevres have fine collections; while noteworthy pieces are to be 
found in the Ceramic Museum at Limoges, In Germany the museum 
at Brunswick contains one of the largest collections known, but many 
inferior and doubtful examples. Berlin, Munich, Vienna and St 
Petersburg liave noteworthy collections. In Italy, the Bargello at 
Florence and the museums of Venice, Milan, Turin, Faenza, l>csa,ro, 
Urbino, Rome and Naples all have colkctions. whilst inlcreslmg 
examples of local manufactures are to be found in many ftf the 

> For a full account of the lu.strc process see Franchet, Comfies 
reitdus lor December 1905, and W. Burton, Society 0/ Arts Journal, 
2^46, vol. Iv., 1907. 
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smaller Italian towns. The American museums, especially those in 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, have some fine examples. 

Litf.rature. — F. Argnani, La Ceramiche 6 t maioliche faenHne 
(Faenza, 1889 and 1903); I>. Bonghi, Iniorno alU Majoliche di 
Castelli (Naples, 1856); ITofessor Douglas, *' Siena," in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century y September 1900; Hensel, Essai sur la majolique 
(Paris, 1836); G. I. Montanan, Majoliche dipinie nella colteiione del 
N.S.C. Domenico Mazza (Pesaro, 1836) ; L. Frati, Di un insigna 
ra'colta di majoliche (Bologna, 1844) ; also Di un pavimento in 
majolica (Bologna, 1853) ; J. C. Robinson, Italian Sculpture oj the 
Middle Ages (London, 1K62) ; E. Darcel, Musre du Louvre : Notice 
des faiences peintes; Drury E. Forlnum, Contrihutton to ihe )lisiory 
of Pottery (London, 1868); Dclange, Uecueil de faiences ttahennes 
du XV*’ au XVJP sUcle (Paris, 1869) ; M. Meurer, Italiemsche 
Mafolika Fliesen (Berlin); E. Molinicr, Les Majoliques itahennes en 
Italie (Paris, 1883), also La C>raiuique italtenne au XV*" su\ 4 c (Paris, 
1888) ; C. Piccolpasso, I ire libri dm arte del Vasajo, Caslel Durante 
1548 (original MS.) and translations by C. Popelyn, Paris, 1841 and 
i860, al.so Italian edition.s of Rome and Milan ; V. Lazari, Noiizia 
della raccolia Correr (Venice, 1859); Drury E. Fortnum, A Descrij- 
tive Catalogue of the Majolica in the South Kensington Museum 
(London, 1873}; Beckwith, Majolica and Paience (New York, 1877) ; 
G. Corona, La Ceramica (Milan, 1878); G. Vanzolinl, Jstoria delle 
jahbriche di maioliche metaurensi (I*esaro, 1879); A. Genolini, 
Majoliche italiane (Milan, 1881); Mely, La Cframique iialienne (Paris, 
1884) ; J. E. Jacobsthal, Sud-itulicnische Fliesen (Berlin, 1886) ; 
Bertolotti, Figulint, fonditori, e satlktri (Milan, x8(>o) ; H. WalHv, 
Italian Ceramic Art (i8<>7), The Oriental Influence on the Ceramic 
Art oj ihe Italian Penaissance (1900), 7 he Art oj the Precursors (icjoi), 
The Majolica J'avemcnts oj the VijUrnth Century (1902), Oak-leuf 
Jars : A Fifteenth Century Italian }\'are (1903), The Alharello ( 19 <-M). 
also Seventeen Plates by Nicola Fontana (1905),^and Italian Ceramic 
Art: Ttgurc Jiesigns (1903); Tesorotu*. L'Antico Pai'ttnenio dclle 
I.ogge di Jiaffaetlo in VaUcano (Naples, 1891) ; Columba, 11 " Qnes 
F.go" di Raffaello (Palermo, 1H95) ; Drury E. Fortnum, Majolica 
(London, 1896) ; also Fortnum Collection in the Oxford Museum 
(I.f»ndon, 1896); O, von I'alke, Majolika (Berlin, 1896) ; also 
Sammlung P. V.schille : Katalog dev italienischen Mafoliken (Leipzig, 
1899) ; Antaldi Sanlinrlli, Museo di Pesaro (Pesaro, 1807) : T)f 
Mauri, L\imak>re di Majolica (Milan, 1898); E. Hannover, De 
Shanske-Maurtske. og de forste Italienske Faycnce (Copenhagen, 
1906). (R. L. H.; W. B.*) 

I'RKNCH POTTEUV VKO.M THE 15TH TO THE I9TH CENTHKY 

The pottery of medieval France needs little attention here, 
for it was, in the main, similar to that which was made generally 
in Europe— rudely shaped vessels of ordinary clay often decorated 
with modelled ornament and glazed with yellow or brown lead 
glaze, or, if eoated with white slip, decorated with bright green 
glazes, and towards the end of the 15th century with greyish 
blue. The later specimens of this simple ware—pronouncedly 
Gothic in feeling—were often extremely decorative. Avignon, 
Beauvais and Savigny arc the best-known centres of this truly 
national manufaeture, and, as w'e might expect in French work, 
the reliefs are often sharp and well designed. Evidence accumu¬ 
lates that from time to time the princes and great nobles imported 
Spanish or Italian workmen to make .specif tiles for the decora¬ 
tion of their palarcs or chapels. The duke of Burgundy brought 
Jehan de Moustiers and Jehan-le-Voleur, “ ouvriers cn quar- 
rieaux peints et jolts,” in 1391, to paint tiles for his palaces at 
Hesdin and Arras in the north, and we have already referred to 
the tile-work in the Spanish fashion made at Poitiers by John of 
Valencia, the “ Saracen,” in 1384 for Duke Jean de Berry 
Other instances might be multiplied but that this foreign work 
left little or no traces on contemporary French pottery. Even at 
a later date, when Francis I. brought Girolamo della Kobbia 
from Italy to decorate his “ Petit Ch&teau de Madrid ” in 1529, 
or when Masseot Abaquesne, about 1542, manufactured at 
Rouen the painted tile pavements for the ch&teau of Ecouen, the 
cathedral of Langres, and other places, nothing came of the 
imported methods ; the works were executed and left no traces 
on the general pottery of the country. During the isth century, 
however, two remarkable kinds of pottery were made in France 
of distinctive quality, and both eminently French—the Henri- 
Deux ware and the pottery of Bernard Palissy and his imitators. 

Henri-Deux, Otron or St Porchaire ware, for all these names 
have in turn been applied to the enigmatic and wonderful potlerv, 
specimens of which are now valued at more than their weight in 

“ See Magne, Le Palais de Justice de Poitiers (Paris, 1904) ; also 
I Solon in Burlmgion Magaeine (November 1907). 
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gold, was once believed to have been made by the librarian 
Bernard, and his assistant C'harpentier, for their patroness 
HelAnc dc Hangest about 1529 at her chateau at Oiron, near 
Thouars.' A few years ;igo this tlicory was discarded in favour 
of one which assigned them to some unknown potter of St 
Porchaire in the same region ; * but even of this theory there 
is insufficient proof, and we are left in doubt both as to the 
maker and the place of origin. All we know is that the ware 
dates from the reign of Henry 11 ., and that it was prolmhly made 

somewhere near Oiron, 
as most of the speci¬ 
mens have Ixien found 
in that district. The 
work is sui generis, 
for it had no direct 
ancestry, neither did 
it leave any mark on 
contemporary French 
pottery. Sixty - fiv e 
pieces of the ware (.sec 
fig. .(8) are known to 
l)e in museums and 
private collections; 
the Louvre atid the 
Victoria and Albert 
Museum have the best 
collections of their 
kinds, but the Koth- 
schilds still hold I he 
greater number of ex- 
ample.s. The ware is 
fashioned in a simple, 
whitish pipeclay, and 
ornamented with interlacing slrap-work patterns, typical of 
the period, inlaid in )cllow, buff or dark-brown clay. The 
lorms are generally gnieeful, but some ex.smples are over- 
elaborate and overloaded with modelled ornament. 'I'he pieees 
were designed to serve as eandlestiek., salt-cellars, taz^is, ewers, 
holy-water pots and dishes. After the vessels had been 
“ thrown ” and “tiimed ” to a perfeet shtipe, metal tools, .such 
as were used by the bookbinders and casemakers of that day, 
were pressed into the rlay, so as to form sunk cells of ornamentiil 
tooling. These cells were carefully filled with finelv-pre|i.ared 
slips of other days, that would burn y'dlow, huff or dark-brown : 
.and when the whole was dry the piece was carefully smoothed 
again, and moulded reliefs were 
attached, or touches of colour were 
applied. After being fired the ware 
was glazed, apparently with the 
ordinary lead glaze of the time care- 
Oiron Potter’s mark. fully prepared and fired again. At 
a later period the ornament was 
not inlaid in this clalxtrate manner, but was simply painted, 
as ittdeed it might all have been so far as decorative effect is 
concerned. 

Palissy Ware. —Bernard Palissy was a genius of original 
talent, but, at the hands of his literary admirers, he has gained 
a legendary rank as one of the great potters of the world which 
his pottery does not warrant. He is supposed to have spent 
sixteen years in the seareh for the white enamel which was being 
used all the time in Italy and Spain—prolvably he was searching 
for the mystery of ('hine.se porcelain—and when he settled down 
to make the “ Palissy ware,” he did nothing more than carry to 
perfection the methods of the village pot-makers of his own 
district. On a hard-fired red clay he disposed groups of moulded 
plants, shells, fish and reptiles, painted them with crude green, 
brown and yellow colours, and glazed the whole with a well- 
prepared lead glaze. His style soon had numerous imitators, 
like A. Ocriry and B. de BMmont, who executed works quite as 
good as those of their master; but their works also vanished and 

’ See B. Fillon, Lis Palences 4 'Oiron (i6Ca). 

* See E. Bonafie, Les I'auncts tU Saint-Porihiun (ifigS) 
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left no permanent impression on the general trend of French 
pottery. 

Meantime Italian, and, it may be, Spanish potters strayed 
over the French border and attempted to introduce the manu¬ 
facture of their tin-enamelled wares ; for we know of the works 
of Cambin and Tardessir of Faenza, established at Lyons about 
1556 ; of Sigalon at Nimes in 1548 ; of jehan Ferro at Nantes 
about 1580, and other sporadic efforts. The needed impetus 
came, however, when the Mantuan duke, Louis dc Gonzague, 
became duke of Nevers in 15(15 ; and we find Italian majolists, 
working under princely patronage, planting their decadent art 
in the centre of France. The first efforts met with little success 
until, with the appearance of the Conrades from Srivona, who 
were domiciled in Nevers in 1602, w'c get the genuine ware of 
Nevers. Naturally the first productions, whether of the ron- 
rades <ir their prcdis-cssors, were in the style of tlie debased 
majolica of .Savona, hut tlie body and glaze of the ware is liarder, 
I lie colours are not so rich, and the execiiti<jn is le.ss spirited. 
The first departure from iPdian traditions is .seen in the ware 
of the so-called “ IV.rsian style of Nevers—proliahlv ado])ted 
from contemporary work in Limoges enamels on metal—where 
conventional and fanciful designs of flowers and foliage, birds, 
anini.als or figures were thickly raised in white eniunel on a 
ground of bright, intense toball-blue glaze. After the middle 
of the 17th centurj' the Italian style of design appears to have 
been entircl)’ replaced by pseudo-orienud patterns painted in 
blue or in polyrhrome, but really imitated from the ‘‘ Oelft ” 
copies of Chine.se and Ja[iane.se porcelain. When Rouen and 
Wini,stiers became famous for their distinctive wares Nevers 
copied their ilesigns also, and on a gradually de.scending scale 
the manufarturc continued tt) the end of the rSth centuiy', when 



Pro. 49,— Dish of Rmien enamelled pottery, painted in blues and 
deep red. 


France was flooded with the rude Faienees patriotiques from 
this centre. 

The genuine French tin-enamellcd ware, freed from the traces 
of Italian influence, first developed itself at Rouen under the 
famous Poterats in the later part of the lylh century. A new 
sdieme of ornamentation was gradually evolved in the daintily- 
designed scalloped and radiating patterns adapted from oriental 
fabrics, lace and needlework, and from the ornamental devices 
of contemporary printers. These designs, having been skilfully 
drawn on the pieces, were filled in with bright blue, strong yellow, 
light green, or a bright bricky-red in palpable relief, applied as 
fiat trashes Or in fine lines ; and the result was a gay and sparkling 
ware much superior in decorative value to the later Italian 
majolicas (see 49). So successful'was this Rouen ware that 
riv^ factories were quickly started at Saint Cloud, Sinoeny, 
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Frc. 48.—Tazza of Oiron pottery. 
(Louvre.) 
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Quimpor, Lille, and other places in the north. Saint Cloud and 
Lille made fine pottery of this class at the end of the 17th and 
in the early i8th centi^. It was imitated at Nevers, the 
potters’ marks shown being those of J. Bourdu and H. Borne. 
—V -w In the south of France, Fierre 

^ I- I j, Cldrissy established the industry 

11 at Moustiers in i()«6, and, though 

■ Moustiers ware bears a 

J 10 O Vf» strong resemblance to the debased 

Nevors Potters’ marks. majolica of the lime, the 

Moustiers painters soon left that 
Ijehind, and on a glaze of inimitable whiteness and softness they 
deftly pencilled blue patterns based on the engravings of designs 
after Bcrain, Marot and Toro. At a later date Olerys, who had 
l)ecn to Alcora to introduce the French faience into Spain, 
returned to Moustiers and introduced a pale polyriu-omc style 
very inferior to that of Rouen. These pieces arc covered with 
jiatterns outlined in blue and filled in with yellow, pale green 
and light purple. Olerys is also said to have introduced the 
grotesque style of Moustiers, founded on the caricatures of 
( allot Other faetories were started from Moustiers, such a.s 
those at Apt, Ardus and Montauban, and even at Narbonne, 
Uordeau.\ and Clermont-Ferrand; just us the northern factories 
had sprung from Rouen. 

\V<! have alr('.ady seen at Nevers the introduction of patterns 
in the Chinese style, and the same course was increasingly 
lollowi'd at all the French factories during the i8th century. 
.'\l .Strassbiirg a fresh impetus was given in this direction when, 
about 1721, Charles Hannong introdiiood the practice of jjainting 
his white tin-cnainelled ware with the on-glazc colours used by 
the porcelain painters. This process enabled the French potter 
to produce many colours unobtainable by his older process, and 
moreover liehicd him to make his wares look more like the 
coveted porcelain, then becoming the rage all over Europe, 
'i'his new dejiarture marks the cml of the best period of French 
faience, but .so successfully did it meet the demands of the time 
that it gradually displaced the old method of decoration where 
tlio colours were painted on the raw glaze and fired along with 
ll. Factories sprang up for the manufacture of this new ware 
in the first half of the iSth century at Nicderviller, Luneville and 
•Sceaux, and it was quickly adopted by the older factories at 
Rouen. Sinceny, Manseillcs, to. With its general adoption the 
old Frencli faience, developed from the Italian stock, departed, 
to make way for a tin-enamelled imitation of famlle-rose 
porcelain. But this last style was not of long life. The wealthy 
classes were no longer jjatrons of pottery but of porcelain, and 
when, after 1786, the newly jicrfected English earthenware was 
tiirown upon the French market, the E'rench faience-makers had 
to give up their works, or adopt the manufacture of this neater 
and, for domestic purposes, more suitable form of pottery. 
Tliis change, together with the disturbances of revolutionary 
times, brought artistic pottery in France to a standstill, and we 
shall treat of its revival during the last forty or fifty years in a 
subsequent section. 


Collections—The Victoria and Albert Museum and the British 
Museum contain tvqjical examples; but not such collections as are 
to be seen in the Cluny Museum, the Louvre, the museum at Sevres, 
or the French provincial museums at Rouen, Limoges, Marseilles, 
Lille, St Omer, Stc, 

Literatuke. — Deck, La Faience {Paris, 1887): Ga.snault and 
Gamier, French Pottery (Victoria and Albert Museum Handbooks, 
1884); Le a-oton, Le Musi* ecramiciue de Rouen (Rouen, 1883) ; 
Milet, (?) fdistorique de la faience ot dcla porcelatne de Rouen (Rouen, 
iSyS) : Puttier, Histoire de la faience de Rouen (Amiens, 1870); 
l.’Abb6 H. Requin, Histoire de la faience artistique de Moustiers, 
tome isr (Paris, 1003); M. L. Solon, 7 he Old French Faience 
(London, 1903)—die best survey of the Whole subject, with a very 
lull bibliography. The various volumes of the Gatetle des hraur- 
arts contain many valuable original articles. (W. B.*) 


German, Dutch and Scandinavian Pottery 

In northern Europe until the time of the Renaissanoe tl» 
making of tiles is only branch of the potter's-craft of artistic 
rank. The pavtanmit tiles of (Jermany of tlie Gothic period, 


examples of which have been found in the valley of .the Rhine 
from Constance to Cologne, often bear designs of foliage or 
grotesque animals full of character and spirit. Their decoration 
is effected either by impression with a stamp of wood or day., or 
by “ pressing ” the tile in a mould to produce a design in relief. 
The surface is sometimes protected by a lead gfize—greeii, 
brown or yellow—but is generally left unglazed. 

Glazed tiles with relief ornament were also made as early as 
the 14th century for the construction of stoves, such as have 
continued in u.se in Germany to the present day. About 1500 a 
development took place in the combination of ;^zes ®f different 
colours on a single tile. In the middle of the i6th century 
Renaissance ornament appears in place of Gothic canopies and 
tracery, and blue and white enamels begin to be used in com¬ 
bination with lead glazes of otlier colours. Figures in tlie 
costume of the period, or shields of arms, in round-arched niches 
are a favourite motive alike in the stove tiles and in the wares 
of similar technique known as Hafmrge.fdsse, which have been 
wrongly attributed to Hirsvogel of Nuremberg. These were 
made not only in that city but al.so in Silesia and at Salzburg, 
Steyr, and elsewhere in Upper Austria; their manufacture 
continued into the i8th century. 

Imitations of Italian majolica with polychrome painting on 
a white enamelled ground were first made in southern Germany 
about 152.1;, and it is with tlicse wares that the name of Hirsvogel 
should really be associated. 'Jhe same style survived for more 
than a century and a half in the stoves and pottery made by the 
Pfau family at Winterthur In Switzerland, from the end of the 
i6tli century onwards. An interesting flevelopment is exhibited 
by certain rare productions, of Silesian origin, dating from about 
1550, with decorations in colourerl enamels which are prevented 
from flowing together by a strong outline incised in the clay. 

Stoneware .—The most important feature of the history of 
German pottery is the de\elopment of stoneware along the 
valley of the Rhine. This ware is of a highly refractory white 
or grey body of intense hardness, glazed liy the introduction of 
salt into tlie kiln when the liighest temperature was reached. It 
was e.xported in large quantities through the markets of Cologne 
and Aachen (Aix-la-Qiapelle) to England, France and other parts 
of northern Europe. 'J'lie frequent occurrence in its decoration 
of the arms ot foreign cities and princes shows that the German 
potters were alive to the requirements of foreign customers. 

The oldest centre of this manufacture seems to have been at 
.Sieglmrg near Coblenz, where the wliite .stoneware peculiar to 
the neighbourhood, made from local clay, must have been made 
and exported in considerable quantities at hast as early as tlie 
15th oentury ; plain beer-jugs of that dale with t^lindrical neck 
and slightly swelling body have been unearthed in London and 
the eastern counties of England. In the i6th century an artistic 
development took place, and the potters were formed into an 
exclusive gdd under stringent regulations. The manufacture 
lasted till the sack of the town by the Swedes in 1632, subsequent 
attempts to re-establish it being unsuccessful. This wore, of a 
creamy white colour, generally thinly glazed and only raTCly 
coloured by staining with cobalt blue, is decorated by impression 
with small stamps or by the application of reliefs pressed from 
separate moulds. The motives include sacred and dassical 
figure subjects, portraits of contemporaiy sovereigns, and 
armorial bearings, with accessory foii^e in wh^ a survivd 
of Gothic ieelitjg is often perceptible. Characteristic forms are 
the high tankard {SchneUe) and the ewer with long spout (Schna- 
Mkrug), but the fancy of the potter also found expression in 
various quaint or extravagant foimis. 

At Raeren in the duchy of Limburg this industry attained 
importance about 1550, and was continued for over seventy 
years; 1539 is the earliest date known to occur on this ware. 
The pieces were of two kinds, brown-rglaaed and grey j the latter 
usually decorated with blue. The favourite iom is a haluster¬ 
shaped jug with heraldic designs or a frieze of figures round die 
middle. The subjectsare from Scripture histoiy or contemporary 
peasant life as interpreted by Hans Sebald Beham and the 
Gennan .and French “ -Little Masteis.” Examples are known 
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bearing dates and names or initials of tnould-cutters, among 
them Ian Emcns and Baldem Mennicken ; hut it must not 
always be inferred that a pieee is as old as the date introduced 
in its decoration, for the same set of moulds might be used for 
many years. 

Another important centre in the 16th cenlurj’ was at Frcchcn 
near Cologne. Round-bellied jugs known as Bartmanner, from 
the bearded mask applied in front of the neck, covered with 
a brown glaze, which in later examples is often coagulated 
into thick spots, were first made here towards the end of the 
15th century, and continued to be the staple product well into 
the 17th. The jugs of this type, known as Greybeards or 
Bellarmines, which were exported in profusion to England, 
Scandinavia and the Low Countries, were mostly made here. 
At Cologne itself there were also factories, probably before 
the i6th centur)', the later productions of which resemble 
those of Frcchcn. 

During the 17th and i8th centuries the busiest stoneware 
centre was the district surrounding lldhr-Grenzhausen in Nassau 
known as the Kaimebackerltodchen, where artistic ware was 
being made before 1600. Soon after that date manganese 
purjtle was first used in the decoration in addition to cobalt 
blue, and henceforward colour in combination with impressed 
and incised ornament tended more and more to supersede 
decoration in relief. Figure subjects gave place to rosettes, 
foliage on w-avy stems, and geometrical patterns. Vessels 
of large size and fantastic shape ai)pcar beside the standard 
forms of the earlier factories. In the 18th century the forms 
of bccr-vcsscls became stereotyped in the globular jug with 
cylindrical neck and the cylindrical t.ankard, while tea and 
coffee pots, inkstands and other vessels, hitherto unknown, 
began to be made. A stoneware manufacture dating back 
to the middle .ages existed at Creu.ssen in Bavaria. The 
productions of this district during the 17th and iSth centuries 
consist of tankards of squat shape, jugs and jars, of a dark red 
body, covered with a lustrous dark brown glaze, frequently 
painted after the first firing in brilliant enamel colours with 
figures of the Apostles, the, electors of the Empire, or other 
oft-repeated motives. Imitations of the wares of Raeren and 
Grenzhausen were made at Houffioulx near Charleroi ; other 
minor centres of the manufacture were at Meckenheim near 
Cologne and Bunzkiu in Silesia. 

As in F.ngland, so in Holland (by Ary do Mildc and certain 
Delft potters) and in Germany, attempts were made with 
some success, early in the 18th century, to imitate the Chinese 
red stoneware, known as hoccaros. The early efforts oi Bottger, 
the discoverer of the secret of true porcelain, at Meissen, belong 
to this category. His red ware is of such hardness that it was 
cut and polished on the lai)idary’s wheel. For some time after 
the manufacture of red ware at Mei.s.seti had ceased, a glazed 
hrown ware of less hard body with gilt or silver decoration 
was made at Bayreuth. The products of other minor factories 
of this class cannot now be identified. 

Mention may he made of the lead-glazed peasant pottery, 
such as the bowls produced at Marburg with quaint symbolical 
devices modelled in relief and applied. Slip-covered wares 
with ^raffiaU) decoration, ai)parenlly of indigenous growth 
and not inspired by foreign examples, were made well on into 
the 19th century nc.ar Crefeld and elsewhere in Germany, at 
Langnau in .Switzerland, and by German emigrants in Penn¬ 
sylvania. In Holland a peculiar green-glazed ware was made 
in the i8th century with pierced geometrical decoration recalling 
the Dutch carved woodwork of the period. 

Deljt .—One of the most remarkable phenomena in the history' 
of pottery is the appearance about 1600, in a highly developed 
st.ste, of the manufacture of a tin-enamelled earthenware at 
Delft. It was introduced in that town by Herman Pictersz 
of Haarlel^tbut whence he learned his art is unknown. The 
faience-malfex (plateelbackers) were one of the eight crafts of 
Delft whii’hffttnied the Gild of St Luke founded in 1611. About 
a ^eat^devdlopment took place, and till the latter years 
of the iBth cefltury, when its faience was ou.sted by the more 


serviceable wares of the English potteries. Delft remained 
the most important centre of ceramic industry in northern 
Europe. The ware is of fine buff-coloured clay, dipped after 
the first firing in a white tin-enamel, which formed the ground 
for painted decoration ; after painting, this was cot’cred with 
a transparent lead glaze and fired a second time, so that in its 
technique it belongs to the same class as the painted Italian 
majolica and the old French faience. At its best it is rightly 
ranked among the greatest achievements of the potter’s art. 

Characteristic of the first period are dishes and plaques in 
blue monochrome with somewhat overcrowded scenes of popular 
life in the style of the engrav-ings of Goltzius. Imitations of 
the oriental porcelain imported by the Dutch East India Company 
were introduced about 1650 by Aclbregt de Keizer and con¬ 
tinued for some lime among the finest productions. At the 
same time the earlier tradition was develoj)ed in the finely 
painted landsca]x;s and portraits of Abraham de Koogc and 
Frederick van Frytom. Other potters of the best period were 
Larnhitrtus van Eenhorn and I.nuwys Fictoor, makers of the 
large reeded vases with Chinese floral designs in polychrome. 
Augestyii Rcygens, Adriiien Pynacker, and Lucas van Dale ; 
to the last are attributed the pieces with yellow decoration on 
an olive-green enamel ground. The rare examples with poly¬ 
chrome decoration on a black ground in imitation of t'hinese 
lacquer are the work of Fictoor and Pynacker. W ith thi; i8th 
century came a largely increiused demand and a conse(|uent 
deterioration in artistic quality. The ri.se of the German porce¬ 
lain factories had its effect ii\ the introduction of ovcrglaze 
painting fired in a muffle kiln, typified by the work of the Dc.xtras, 
father and son. This innovation, by which the Delft potters 
attempted to compete with Eiirojjeiui porcelain, contributed 
to the ruin of their art by eliminating the skilled touch rc(|uircd 
tor [tainting on the unfired enamel. The ware trequently, but 
not invariably, bears a mark derived from the sign ol the factory 
(1 he ro.se, the peacock, the three bells, &c.), or the name or initials 
of its jtroprietor. 

A small faience factory was .started by Jan van Kerkluiff 
about r755 at Arnhem ; its productions were of good qualitv, 
chiefly in the rococo style, marked with a cock. 

The exportation of the Delft ware to Germany occasioned 
the rise of numerous factories in that < ()untry for making 
faience in imitation ot the Dutch. Among these may be named 
Hanau (founded about i()7o), Frankfort and Cassel. Others, 
such as Kiel and Stralsund, drew their ins|iiration from the 
productions of Marseilles and .Strassburg {q.v.). At Nuremberg 
a factory was founded in 1712, which was but little affected 
by extraneous influences; among its characteristic productions 
are dishes with sunk decoration in the form of a stor, and jugs 
with long necks and pcar-sha})ed bodies, often spirally fluted. 
Similar wares were made at Bayreuth. Tlu' Dutch and I'rench 
styles were carried by German potters into Scandinavia ; fac¬ 
tories were established at Copenhagen in 1722, at K()rstrand 
and Marieberg near Stockholm in 1728 and 1758, and at Herreboe 
in Norway about 1759. 

At the close of the i8th century the influence of imported 
English earthenware w.as strongly felt. In Holland workshops 
were established tor painting the English cream-cf)loured ware 
with subjects suited to the Dutch taste ; and in (termany 
cream-coloured wares and stehigiii in imitation of Wedgwood’s 
productions were manufactured at Cassel, Proskau and else¬ 
where. The “ Delft ” ware of Holland during the 17th century 
was a beautiful decorative ware, in which the Dutch painters 
caught successfully the spirit, and often the very colour value, 
of Chinese blue and white porcelain. Its fame spread over 
the whole of Europe, and its styles were readily imitated by 
the potters of all other countries who made a similar ware. 
Even the polychrome Delft, though not nearly .so l)eaiitiful as 
the “ blue and white,” is strongly decorative, and one sees in the 
polychrome faience of northern France and of Germany more 
than a trace of its influence. When this ware was supplanted 
by English earthenware it was a clear instance of a ware that 
was technically superior displadng a more artistic product. 
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A plate of the famous ttoiizaga-Eslr service. 


Eaenza : early 15th century. 
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Collections. Gemuan waxes the Carman museums are natur¬ 
al! v best. I'he museums at Munich and Nuremberg contain splendid 
collections of the tin-enamelled and peasant wares of South Germany. 
Cologne has a wonderful collection of the Rhenish stoneware, arid 
Berlin and Hamburg liave good general collections. Copenhagen 
and Stockholm are especially good for Scandinavian wares, and 
Zurich for Swiss, 'lliere are al.so goo<l collections of German stone¬ 
ware in the Victoria and Albert and the British museums, and in the 
Cluny Museum, the Louvre, and the museum at Sevres; but there 
are no notable collections of the German tin-enamelled wares out 
of Germany. The wares of Delft may be best studied m the 
mu.seums at the Hague and Amsterdam. There is an intere.sting 
collection ai the factory of Thooft and Labouchere in Delft. The 
principal museums in Lngland, France and Germany all have fair 
to good collections of this renowned ware. 

Literature.— For tiles and peasant pottery, see Forrer, Ge~ 
schtcJUc def europatschen riicsen-Keramik (Strassbiirg, lyoo; chapters 
on the Netherlands and (iermaiiy); Walcher von Molthein, Buttte 
Ila/ncrlierami/f tUr Renaissance ill Osterreich ob dev Enns und Salzburg 
(Vienna, 1006) ; llafiier, Das Hafnerhandwerk und die alien Ofen 
in Winterthur (Winterthur, 1876 1877) ; Barber, Tutip~ware of the 
Pennsvlvania German Pottcra (T*hilaaelphia, 1003). For stonewaie, 
see Solon, The Anetent Art Stoneware of the Low Countries and Ger- 
manv (T-ondon, 1892); Van liastclacr, Les Gres wallons (Moiis, 
1885). For Bbttge^s red ware, see Berling, Das Meissner Porzellan 
(Leipzig, 1900), chap. iii. For Dutch faience, see Havard, Histoire 
dc la fa ence de Delft (Paris, 1878), and article by same author on 
“ La Faience d'Arnhcm ” in Gazette des beaux-arts^ 2iid scries, 
vol. XX. (1879). For German faience, see von Falke, Majolika 
(Berlin, 1806), and article.s by Stieda, '* Deutsche Fayencefabrilion 
dcs 18. lahrhunclerts,’' in Keramische Monatshefte, voIh. i\. &t\d tii. 
For Scandinavian pottery, see Njrop, Danske Faience og Porcellaivs- 
maerher (Copenhagen, i88j) ; Strale, Rorstrand ei Marieberg (Stock¬ 
holm, 1872) ; Grosch, HerrelHie-Fayencer (Christiania, lyoi). Ex¬ 
cellent aecounis of most branches of the subjects are given by 
iinneUmunn, Dus hamburgische Museum fur Kunst und Gewerbe 
(Hamburg, 1894). (B. Ra.) 

Later Wares of Spain and Portugal 

We slipH only (leal at length here with those important kinds 
of pottery that hacc exerted real influence on the historical 
development of the art. Offshoots from the main stem that have 
developed little or no inditdduality can only be briefly mentioned. 
When the rharacteristic Spanish-Moorish lustre wares ceased 
to be desired by the wealthy they rapidly sank into insignificance, 
though as a decorative petisant pottery their manufacture never 
really ceiised and has been revived again in our day. The course 
of pottery importiition was changed and the now fashion¬ 
able Ibtlian majolica was brought into Spain in the i6th and 
i/tb centuries, as Hispano-Moresque wares had followed the 
opposite course two centuries earlier, llcsides the influence 
which these imported wares had on the Spanish potters, a number 
of wandering Italian majolists found their way into Spain, so 
that wc find the use of painted colour, particularly blue, yellow, 
orange, green and purple, making its appearance at various 
centres, around Valencia, at Triana near Seville, &c., but the 
most important manufacture was at Talavera in the centre of 
the peninsula. The best of this ware recalls the late Italian 
majolica of Savona, and the influence of Chinese porcelain de¬ 
signs, probably filtered through to the Spanish potters by the 
then popular enamelled Delft wares, is very apparent. The 
potteries of Talavera are mentioned as early as 1560, and they 
continued at work, with varying fortunes, down to the end of 
the i8th century. Many and varied wares were produced, in¬ 
cluding tiles as well as pottery ; the most common pottery 
pieces are dishes, bowls, vases, tinajas, holy-water vessels, drug- 
pots, and hanging flower vases, together with moulded and painted 
snails, owls, dogs, oranges, almonds, walnuts, and every kind 
of fruit. Apart from the poorer colour the baroque style of 
ornament also rendered the ware much inferior to that of 1 taly 
or of France. The popular Talavera wares were imitated else¬ 
where in Spain, and a number of factories existed at Toledo in 
the 17th century, but their wares are very inferior. In the i8th 
century, besides debased imitations of this ware, some coarse 
but striking pottery was made at Puente del Arzobispo near 
Toledo. 

An interesting offshoot from the Talavera potteries is to be 
found in the tin-enamelled wares made at Puebla, Mexico, from 
the early 17th century. It is said that Spanish potters were 


.settled at this place by the Dominicans soon after 1600 ; and the 
making of a debased form of Spanish majolica continued there 
for nearly two centuries. See Barber's “Tin-Enamelled Pottery,” 
Bulletin of the Bhiladelphia Museum, 1907. During the 18th 
century determined efforts were made by King Charles III. and 
by the famous Count Aranda to improve the Spanish pottery 
wares, as well as to introduce the manufacture of porcelain. 
The efforts of the king led to the foundation of the porcelain 
works at Buen Retiro near Madrid, which will be mentioned later, 
and considerable success also attended the revival of strong 
copper lustre, like that of the late Hispano-Moresque wares ; 
but the finest tin-enamelled wares were those made at Alcora 
in the important factory founded by Count Aranda in 1726, 
which continued in operation down to the French wars. For 
his purposes the count brought from Moustiers, then one of the 
famous French pottery centres (see above), Joseph Olerj's, a 
well-known pot-painter. He went to Alcora as chief draughts¬ 
man and designer, having charge of a number of Spanish potters 
and p.ainters. Olerj's introduced the Moustiers style of decora¬ 
tion, and the glaze and body of the Alcora wares of the best period 
recall the fine quality of Moustiers faience. It is only fair to add 
that Olerys in his turn learnt the use of various delicate yellow 
and green colours from the Spaniards, and when he returned to 
France in 1737, having acquitted himself most honourably, he 
introduced this now style of delicate polychrome decoration at 
Moustiers. The mixture of motives and ideas that animated the 
duke and his potters may be seen by the following list of wares 
produced about J 750. Vases of different shapes; small teapots; 
teapots and covers, Chinese fa.shion ; teapots and covers, Dutch 
fashion; cruets, Chinese style; entree dishes; salt-cellars, Chinese 
style; escudillas (bowls) of Constantinople.; barquiUos (sauce- 
bowls), Chinese style ; cups, platc.s, and saucers of different 
kinds with good painted borders in imitation of lace-work, 
and finally fruit-stands, saJad-bowls and dishes, trays and 
refrigerators. Later in the century the manufacture of 
porcelain was introduced here, as well as white earthenware 
made in imitation of the productions of Wedgwood, and the 
tin-enamelled wares flickered out in Spain as they’ did elsewhere. 

The manufacture of a kind of debased majolica was also prac¬ 
tised in Portugal from the 16th century down to our own times ; 
but the ware never attained to any distinction and is little known 
outside that country. The best-known specimens were made at 
Rato, near Lisbon, where a factory was founded in 1767 under 
the patronage of the court. 

Mention must be made of the unglazed native pottery of Spain 
and Portugal, for wine-jars, water-jars and bottles, cooking pots, 
and other domestic utensils are still made in these countries for 
ordinary domestic use, in traditional forms and by meAods of 
the most primitive kind. Many of these vessels, especially the 
tinajas (wine-jars) and water-coolers, are based on ancient, 
classical or Arab forms, and in every country market-place it is 
still common to see groups of vessels, in unglazed pottery of fine 
shape and finish, exposed for sale—a very different state of 
things from what obtains in France, Germany, and particularly 
in England, whei® the primitive methods of the peasant arc being 
imitated by those who ought to know better. From the i6th to 
the 18th century a special kind of unglazed pottery vessels known 
as baccaras was extensively made both in Spain and Portugal. 
The body of the ware is unglazed, whitish, black or red, accord¬ 
ing to the special kind of clay. The curious point about this 
ware is that, if we may believe contemjjorary documents, the 
vessels were delicately scented, like a ware imported from Mexico; 
and the soft vessels are said to have been eaten—a custom 
common enough in certain parts of Central and Southern Ameripa. 
(See M. L. Solon, The Noble Buccaros, 1896.) ,(W. B.*) 

English Pottery froIm the i6th to the 19TH Centory ’ 

The course of pottery manufacture in England followed, 
generally rather in the rear, that of France, Germany and other 
northern countries. Before the coming of the Romans much 
pottery of the late Stone age and the Bronze age was made in 
I See examples in colour, Plate X, 
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Britaih. The Romans introduced their more advanced technique, 
and, besides importiii" Italian and Gaulish pottery, they founded 
numerous centres of pottery manufacture, as at Upchurch, 
Castor, Uriconium, ftc. With the departure of the Roman 
legions their simple, yet comparatively advanced, pottery 
vanished, and Saxon and early Norman times have left us little 
but wares resembling those of the Germanic and Rrankish pro¬ 
ductions (fig. 50). The early middle ages passed without much 
improvement, and, though rare specimens- like the ewer in 



Fu;. 50. *“Saxon ciaerary urns ; the stamped patterns are shown 
Jull size. 


the form of a mounted knight in Salisbury' Museum—proved 
that glazed wares were made in this country, the general run 
of our medieval pottery' \'csscls never soared above the skill of 
the travelling bru k or tile maker.' The monastic tile-makers, 
with their strong, Gothic tile pavements, produced artistic 
work of a \'cry high order ; hut the putron.s of the common 
potter remained content with his rudely made and simply 
glazed pitchers, (lagons, dishes and mugs (sec (ig. 51). Even 
in the 16th century the excellence of English pewter probably 
acted as a barrier to the introduction of finer pottery, and it 
was only' the imporration of foreign wares— Italian, German, 
Dutch and French—that stirred up our native clay-workers 
to the possihilitie.s of their art. In early Tudor times there 
was some iini)ortalion of Italian majolica as well as of the 
Hisjxino-Morcsqiie pieces, and the religious wars as well as the 
constant intercourse with the Low Countries brought over to 

the easlerti counties not 
only the stonewares of 
the Rhineland and the 
“ Delft ” wares of Hol- 
liuid, but also emigrant 
potters from those 
countries who tried to 
practise their native 
crafts amongst us. The 
fisil War appears to 
have been unable to 
check this new spirit, for 
we have the evidence of 
dated e.xaimples to show 
that various immigrants 
went on quietly practis¬ 
ing their trade along the I'hames side, in what were then the out¬ 
skirts of London, and probably in the eastern counties and Kent 
as well. It seems probable that the earliest influence was an 
Italian one, Imt before this was firmly domiciled it was sup¬ 
planted by that of the Dutch and Germans. The first wares of 
an improved kind that were made in England are so closely re¬ 
lated to the German stonewares and the “ Delftwares that it 
is often difficult to determine whether actual specimens are of 
English or foreign origin. The first, and in some senses the 
greatest, of English potters was John I>wight, an educated man, 

> An excellent summary of the remains of English medieval 
iH>ttery will be found in Hot>son's “’M'odieval Pottery found in 
England," .irchaeolugical Journal, vol. lix. 


who had held the office of secretary to three successive bishops 
of Chester, and who obtained a patent in 1671 for the manu¬ 
facture of certain improved kinds of pottery. We have no 
knowledge where Dwight acquired his skill in the potter’s art, 
for when he obtained his patent he was residing at Wigan 
(l^ancashire), far removed from the districts where foreign 
potters had settled. About 1672-1673 Dwight set up a factory 
at Fulham, where he resided till his death in 1703, He was 
always an eager experimenter, and from bis diaries it seems 
certiiin that he was searching after the, then, mysterious Chinese 
porcelain. We have no grounds for belies ing that he ever al- 
j tained success in this search, for his known productions may 
j be grouped into two main classes: (1) Hard-fired red slone- 
I ware—mostly small veascls, teapots, mugs, &c., in imitation of 
j the Chinese buccaros.’' (2) Whitish, grey, or drab salt-glazed 
stoneware made in imitation of, and often not to be distinguished 
trom, the wares ot the Rhineland. Hut Dwight produced a 
considerable number of modelled portrait-busts, statuettes, 
iVc., all in stoneware of various tints, which ctiiitle him to a 
place in tlie very' first rank of potter's. The portr'ait-bust of 
Prince Rupert (llrilish Museum), the statuettes ot Mcleiager 
(British Museum), of Jujuter (Liver[)ool), Are., are worthy' o( a 
sculptor of the Italian Rcnai.ssance, while the recumbent effigy 
of Lydia Dwight (Victoria and Albert Museum) is one of the 
most beautiful works ever executed by an English potter. 

Meantime the manufacture of tin-enamelled pottery', in the style 
of “ Delft,’’ was prosecuted with increasing industry in London 
on the south side of the river, and irarliciilarly at Lanihelh. 
By the end of lire 171I1 century the .same imitation " Delft ’ 
wares were made at liri.stol and Li\ er|)()ol, continuing until, in 
the closing years of the rStli century, tiii-enaniclkd earthenware 
was ahandoned in favour of the perfected English cream-colour. 
There is a strong family likenc.ss in all tins ICnglish " Delft,” 
whether made at Lambeth, Bristol or LiN erpool. The boily of 
the ware is harder and denser than in the tin-enamelled wares 
of the continent, und is not so suitable lor its special purpose, 
as it is generally deficient in lime. 'I'hc decoration is usually- 
painted in coixilt blue of good tone, though inferior in softness 
and richness of tint to that of the best Delft pieces ; polychrome 
painting was not so common, and il differs from that of th« 
Dutchmen in the greater prevalence of a pide yellow colour and 
the general absence of any good red like tiial found on the polytt 
chrome wares of Ihelft, Rouen, &c. 

German stoneware also received a well-merited share of atten¬ 
tion long before the time of Dwight, rmd it is often impossible 
to distinguish the grey and brown ale-jugs, greybeards, dc., 
presumably of English manufacture in the 17th and early 18th 
centuries, from their German prototypes. Fulham remained an 
important centre of this manufacture, and a fine brown stone¬ 
ware was largely made at Nottingham as early as 1700 ; in each 
case the manufacture continues in neighbouring districts to 
this day. 

The development of a natb’c English pottery took place in 
North Staffordshire. A growing community of peasant potters, 
who manufactured some strongly' decorative English wares 
by very simple means, was established here from the middle of 
the jyth century. Rudely fashioned dishes, jugs, bottles, &c., 
were shaped in the local red-buming brick clays, and, while the 
pieces were still soft, simple but effective decorative patterns 
were drawn upon them in diluted white clay (slip), trailed on 
through a quill or from a narrow-spouted vessel. 'I'his ancient 
and world-wide process (for it was used by the Ptolemaic 
Egyptian, the Roman and the Byzantine potters) has furnished 
the peasant potters of every European country with character¬ 
istic wares, but nowhere was it used with greater skill than in 
England. The Engli.sh slip-decorated wares are often spoken 
of as “ Toft ware,” because Thomas Toft, living in what b now 
Hanley (Smfiordshire) boldly signed and dated many of his 
pieces (1670, &c.); but similar wares were made at Wrotham 
in Kent, in Dertiyshire, Wales aund elsewhere. The repute of 

" Bottger at Mehisen made a simflar ware as his prelnde to the 
discovery of white porcelain, but till* was aftur Dwight’s death. 



T'li',. 31.. Common forms of mfrtieval 
pottery; the upper jiart of the sleiidi r 
jng is covered with a green vitreous lead 
giuzc : the other w un.glazed with stnpc.s 
of red ochre. 
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the StafEordshire district must have spread by the time of 
the Revolution, for soon after 1690 John Philip Elers, a 
Dutcteian of good family, settled there and began to make a 
pperior pottery to any previously made in the district Elers 
is generally described as a great inventor who brought all kinds 
of knowledge into the district, but the only wares he is known 
to have made were singularly like those of Dwight, and, quite 
recently, records of a lawsuit in whicli Dwight charged Elers 
and some other Staffordsliirc potters with sulx>rning his work¬ 
men and infringing his patents liave been brought to light. It 
is certain that, from the time of Elers, the Stafiordshire potters 
made great advances in the fabrication of their wares, and during 
the 18th century tliey evolved two distinctively English kinds of 
pottery, (i) the white and drab salt-glaze,(2) English earthenware. 

Staffordshire Salt-glaze .—It is uncertain when and how the 
StafEordshire potters learnt that a highly siliceous pottery could 
be glazed by Uirowing common salt into the kiln at the height 
of the firing, for the practice had originated in the Rhineland 
more than a century before. Many writers have maintained 
that the practice was introduced by Elers, but this is uncertain. 
Early in the i8th century a fine, white, thin, salt-glazed ware 
was made in Staffordshire, in many quaint and fanciful forms 
largely influenced by Chinese porcelain — still an object of wonder 
and mystery. Teapots, coffee-pots, tea-caddies, plates, dishes, 
bowls, c^dlesticks, mugs and liottlcs were made in great variety, 
and at its best the ware is a dainty and elegant one, so that a 
brisk trade was developed in the district, and, for the first time, 
a dislinetively English pottery was exported to tlie continent 
and to tile American colonies. 

English Earthenware .—The manufacture of tin-enamelled 
pittery scarcely obtained a foothold in Staffordsliire, but the 
invention of the white salt-gUued ware paved the way for one 
of the greatest revolutions in the potter’s art tliat the world 
has ever .seen. ’J’his was nothing le.ss than the abandonment of 
the ordiriiu-)' red or buff clays wil li a coating of white slip or of 
tin-cnamel, and the substitution of a ware white throughout its 
substance, prepared by mixing selected white-burning clays 
and finely-ground flint (silica).' The change has generally been 
associated with Wedgwood, most famous of English potters, 
but he really only perfected, along with his contemporaries, the 
Warhurtons, Turners and others, the work of half a century’s 
experiment and discovery. The ware compared most favour¬ 
ably, from the point of view of scrviceableness, neatness and 
met^haiticid finish, with all that had gone before it, and as the tin- 
enamelled wari;s had almost everywhere in EuroiJe sunk to the 
position of domestic crockerj’—for the Chinese, German, French 
and English porcelains had displaced it with the wealthy—this 
better-fashioned and more durable English ware gave it its final 
death-blow. English earthenware in its various forms was to be 
met with all over Europe, from Dindon to Moscow, and from 
Cadiz to Stockholm; and, aided by emigrant English potters, the 
continental nations soon began a .similar manufacture for tliem- 
selves. Everywhere this great change was encouraged by the 
growing fondness for mechanical perfection, and it is not with¬ 
out a sigh that a lover of pottery can witness the gradual di.s- 
apiiearance of the painted tin-enamelled wares-^egcncratc 
survivals though they were of Italian majolica, French faience 
and Dutch “ Delft ”—before the unconquerable advance of 
another form of potterj' which in its inception was based on 
technical rather than artistic qualities, especially as nearly a 
century passed before the new material was turned to artistic 
account. 

By general consent the name of Josiah Wedgwood has been 
pre-eminently associated with this great change, and with good 
reason, for lliough he had many contemporaries who equalled 
or even excelled him in certain kinds of pottery, no other potter 
e^Tr approached him in the range of his products and the varied 
applications to which he turned the exercise of his remarkable 

' For a ducassion of the stages through wliich this was achieved 
the reader is referred to special works, such as Prof. A. H. Church's 
Kni’lisk liarthe-nwart, and W. Burton's EugUsk Eariheuware and 
Stoneware. 
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talents.* True, he soon abandoned the simple Staffordshire 
wares, coloured with mottled glazes or clay-slips, to which the 
names of Astbury or Whicldon are commonly attached, but the 
varied promotions of his factory united the best work oi a 
district fruitful in new kinds of pottery, with something especial 
to Wedgwood himself. Thus lie adopted and improved the 
green and yellow gl^-es which had come down from medieval 
times (see the cauliflower ware piece, Plate X.), and gave a 
new direction to their use in lus green-glazed dessert services, 
candlesticks, &c. He carried on the manufacture of hard- 
&ed red-clay teapots, mugs, coffee-pots, cream-jugs, &c., 
introduced by Elers ; and, aloi^ with his fellow-potters, he 
invented drab, grey, brown and other colours in similarly hard- 
fired unglazed bodies. He neither invented nor alone perfected 
the Staffordshire cream-coloured earthenware, but he made it 
so well that ^ “ Queen’s ware ” was the best of its class. He 
undouirtedly invented the Ja.sper ware, in which on grounds of 
unglazed blue, green, black, te., white figures and ornamental 
motive.s, adapted from the antique by Flaxman, Webber and 
other sculptors, were applied ; and he even attempted to re¬ 
produce the painted vases of the Greek decadence in dry colours 
painted over a hard black body. 

Wedgwood’s “ Jasper ware,” his mast original production 
(see Plate X.), differed both in nature and composition from ail 
the species of pm^ty that had preceded it. In an attempt to 
obtain the qualities of the finest porcelain biscuit, Wedgwood 
discovered, aft^r years of experiment, that by mixing together 
a plastic white clay and “ cawk ” or barytes he could obtain a 
“ body ” which mighi be “ thrown ” on the wheel or “ pressed ” 
in moulds, and which, while, it fired to a while and sub-trans¬ 
lucent pottery, was c-apable of being coloured, by the usual metallic 
oxides, to various shades of blue, green, yellow, lilac and black. 
Tile ware resembled “ biscuit ” porcelain in that it needed no 
glaze to render it impervious to water, and it thus marked the 
culmination of those “ dry ” or unglazed wares that had been so 
largely made in China, Japan and Europe, where the quality 
resides in the fired clay material without any adventitious aid 
from a glaze. The general practice was to make the body of 
the vessel of a coloured material and lo ornament this with 
applied figures or ornamental reliefs, in “ white ” of the same 
kind, “ pre.ssed ” from intaglio moulds and then applied by wet¬ 
ting the surface and squeezing -leaving the fire to unite the 
vessel and its applied ornament into one piece. Sometimes the 
ornament was in a coloured clay applied on a white body, and 
we get in tlic same way black on red, buff on red or black, and 
red or black on buff and drab bodies. The variety of Indies 
produced by Wedgwood and his followers in this way is ex¬ 
ceedingly ^at, and is only to be equalled by the diversity of 
their ajiplication, for the pieces made include plaques, vases, 
plales, dishes, jardinieres, bulb-pots, teapots, cups and saucers, 
inkstands, scent-bottles, buttons, buckles, and, in a word, every 
kind of thing that could be made in clay. Many eff the applied 
designs, whether of figures or ornament, were very beautiful in 
a way, being copied or adapted from Greek and Roman gems, 
va»\s, ike. At their best tbey arc marvellous for the precision and 
delicacy of their execution, and it is impossible to imagine that 
anything better r^^uld have been dome in tliis style. So per¬ 
fectly did they represent the taste of their period that attempts 
were made at Sevres, Meissen, Berlin and Buen Retiro to produce 
something of the same kind in porcelain; but none of these can 
be compared with the works of Wedgwood, or his great con¬ 
temporary Turner (see Plate X,),,in beauty of colour or perfectiion 
of workmanship. 

It is obvious nowadays that much of liiis work was inspired 
by mistaken motives; that it was founded on an imperfect 
view of ancient art; and that it was marred by its mechanical 
ideals; hut it must be remembered that it was is perfect harmony 

• It is amusing or annoying to find in 'European museums the wares 
of 'Wedgwood, Turner. Adams and one of the Leeds potteries all 
lumped together as " Wedgwood,” and yet wa can hardly wonder 
ait it, remembering how much has been written of Wedgwood and 
how little of the other English potters of the i8th century. 
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with the spirit of the times, and that while it emphasizes for us 
the pseudo-classic taste of the late i8th century, it marks an 
advance in the technical skill of the potter which is simply 
astoundinR. The co-ordination of labour, which hud gone 
further with the Greek and tlie Italian potter than is generally 
supposed, was now brought to a climax. Mechanical appliances 
were introduced for the performance of many portions of the 
potter's work that had hitherto been indifferently performed 
by rude and exhausting manual toil ; and while the application 
of mechanism was pushed too far -so that in the first half of the 
19th century we find the most inartistic pottery the world has 
ever seen—we must regard this even more as a cyclic movement 
of human feeling than as the work of any individual, or group 
of men. The late 18th century marks tlie period when pottery 
was no longer produced, as Italian majolica, the Hcnri-Dcux 
ware, the Palissy wares, the best faience of Nevers, Rouen, 
Moustiers, Delft or Nuremberg had been, for the noble or the 
wealthy, but when it was largely in demand by the poorer clas.ses, 
anxious in their turn to have a useful ware which should imitate 
the more costly porcelain used by the great. France, Germany, 
Sweden, Russia, and later the United States, all followed in the 
wake of the English potters, and the printing-press was applied 
in all countries to produce elaborate engraved patterns in blue, 
brown, green, &c., in order to get an effective-looking ware in 
harmony witli the spirit of the times, and at the same time 
cheaper in price than the simple painted patterns of the 
vanquished tin-enamel. 

CoUerlii>tt.i.~The British and the Victoria and iVlbert Museums 
nat111,lily contain tlic most representative collections of English 
pottery. The museums at Liverpool, Bristol, Biirslera, Hanley and 
Nottingham, also have good colliTtions, while Birmingham, Man¬ 
chester and Stoke-iipon-Trent may be mentioned. The Guildhall 
Museum, London, is rich in early wares toiind or made in temdon 
and its vicinity. Coiitiiieiital coUeciions ot JCnglisli pottery are 
meagre in the extreme ami badly de.stiibeel, evni in the ceramic 
niineums at Sivres and Limoges. Tlie collection at Dresden is 
interesting, as it was purchased from the collection made by Enoch 
Wood, a Stafford.shire potter. In .America, the Boston Mu-seum 
of Fine Arts, the Metropolitan Mmseum ot New York, and the. Penn¬ 
sylvania .\cademy of Fine .Arts at Philadelphia, contain interesting 
examjiles of wares exported to .America in the late iStli and early 
igth ceniiiries. 

Literatuke.—T lie earliest compilations, such as Jewitt’s Ceramic 
Ari in Great Britain {1878), and Life of Josiah Wedgwood (1805); 
t'tiaffers, Marks and Monograms (1803 ; yth edition revised, 1900) ; 
Mrteyard’s Life of W'edgwood (1865 1S66), and Shaw's History of the 
Staffordshire Potteries (1829 ; reissued London, moo), must always 
1«.‘ of mtere-st as original soine.es of iniormation; but the later works, 
such as Church, tingtish l-.urthenware (1884; new edition. jyo6) ; 
Josiah W'edgwood (1894, reissue 1903 and 1907); Solon. Art of the Old 
Rniilisk Potter (1H.S3: 2iid ed., 1885); Hobson, Catalogue of English 
Pottery in the British Museum (1903): Burton, English Earthenware 
and Stoneware (1904), are the best authorities. (W. B.'*) 

Chinese Pottery and Porcelain' 

In (^ina, as in every other country where pottery-making 
has been practised for centuries, we find a natural progression 
from primitive pottery akin in shape, decoration and manu¬ 
facture to the pottery of other primitive races the world over. 
We find too the early use of bricks, tiles, &c., as in Egypt and 
Assyria ; and then the usual succession of domestic utensils, 
funeral vases, and ves.scls for religious ceremonials. There is 
nothing to show that the potter's wheel made its appearance in 
China earlier than elsewhere, and the Chinese potters have used 
the simple methods of carving and “ pressing ” from moulds 
which preceded the use of the potter’s wheel, even more than 
other nations. In books of the Chow dynasty (1122-249 P-C.) 
the difference between the processes of “ throwing ” and of 
“ pressing ” from moulds is clearly described,® and it is instructive 
to note that many early as well as late forms of Chinese pottery 
are remarkably like their works in bronze. In the same way 
there is no definite date to which we can refer the introduction 
of glazed pottery. The earliest specimens of glazed ware known 
are referred by the Chinese to the times of the Han dynasty 

’ See examples in colour. Flatus Vll. and VTII. 

> S. W. Bushull, Chinese Art (Victoria and Albert Museum Hand¬ 
books, ii. 5-6). 
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(206 B.c.-A.D. 220), a date much later than that of the earliest 
glazed wares of Egypt and Assyria. Remembering the inter¬ 
course. between China and the West, at times historically remote, 
it is not impossible that the idea of coating a vessel of clay with 
a glaze was carried into China from Chaldaea or Assyria. In any 
case the Chinese developed the potter's art on their own lines, 
for wc have ample evidence that from very early times they 
fired their pottery to a much higher temperature than was 
common in the west of Asia, and so discovered types of glaze 
and of pottery that remained for centuries a mystery elsewhere. 
The glazed wares of the Han dynasty already mentioned are 
quite unlike any contemporary pottery produced in Syria, 
Egypt or Europe, for the body of the ware is so hard that it can 
scarcely be scratched by a knife, and the dark-greenish glaze 
has liecome iridescent by age as though it contained oxide of 
lead. The easily-fired friable wares of Assyria, Egypt and Greece 
seem to have had no attraction for the Chinese, and the glazes 
on their hard-fired wares were naturally different from those 
already desmbed. The Chinese appear to have lieen the fir.st 
potters in the world to discover that at a sufficiently high tempera¬ 
ture pottery can be glazed with powdered felspathic rock mixed 
with lime. At first these glazes were used on any ordinary 
refractory clay which might bum red, drab or huff; but in this 
technique lay the germ of Chinese porcelain, the most advanced 
form of pottery the world has yet seen. It is necessary to con¬ 
sider the pottery that preceded porcelain, for not only was it 
the matrix out of which porcelain grew, but in certain districts 
of China, where the necessary materials for porcelain are not 
found, similar wares have been manufactured without inter¬ 
mission to the present time. Naturally, in progress of time, the 
technique of this pottery has been greatly improved, both by 
developments in the preparation and mixture of the clays, the 
shaping and modelling of the wares, the introduction of coloured 
enamels or glazes, and the like. Dr Bushell, who is our great 
authority on the Chinese arts and handierafts, rightly seizes on 
two outstanding types of Chine.se pottery other than porcelain 
which have exercised considerable influence on the doings of 
European potters. 

1. > i-Hsing YaoA Tins is the pottery, penorally o£ iinglazed 
fawn, red or brown stoneware, made at Yi lismft-lisien in the pro¬ 
vince 0/ KianR-su. Articles ot evvry kind arc made 111 these fine- 
coloured clays, but the (>eiieral toriiis are dainty and skiltully liiiislied 
lieces, such as small feaixits, cups, saucers, dishes, trays, water 
lOttles and wine cups. Tins ware was laiRily manufactured under 

the Mins dynasty (A.n. 13(18-1643) and later.' It was imported 
into Europe by the Portuguese, who applied to it the name Itonaro, 
formerly given only to a scented terra-cotta hrought from Mexico 
and Perii.'i This pottery and Chinese porcelain were wide asunder 
as the poles in nature as well as origin, lint the potters of nortliern 
Europe regarded every kind of pottery coming from the far East 
ius a species of porcelain, and the manufacture of red teapots, mugs, 
bowls, cups, (fee., in imitation of file A'i -1 Ising-A'ao was widespreaiJ 
during the late lytli and early 18th centuries under the name of red 
porcelain. Dwight, El(‘rs and Bfittger are notable names in this 
connexion. 

2. Kitang-Yan.- The name given by the Clunese to the pottery 
made in the province o( Kwang-tung. There are several centres of 
manufacture in this extensive province, but for the purjioses of this 
article it is siillficiont to state that the best known of these wares arc 
dense, hard-fired and glazed stonewares, which arc always dark- 
coloured grey, red, brown or blaekisli. They are usually glazed with 
thick, variegated or opalescent glazes, grey, blue, green, yellow or 
red, but flecked, veined and streaked with other tints. The wares 
are so like the productions of the Sung dynasty (A.D. 960-1279) 
that modem pieces arc often confounded with the more precious 
productions of that epoch. One of the first lessons to be learnt by 
the student of Chinese pottery is that, with great reverence for their 
own antuinitics, the Chinese of every period have endeavoured to 
reproduce the famous wares of their ancestors, and often with such 
skill as to deceive the most expert. Even when the manufacture 
ot porcelain was at its highest in King-t<-cli6n. the potters in other 
parts of China earned on the production oi glazed or unglazed 
pottery in coloured clays, and, further, the directors of the imperial 
factory from time to time strove to reproduce the most archaic wares 
that could be found in the Empire. 

® Yao is the Chinese term equivalent of the English “ pottery ” 
or " ware." 

' See Brinkley, Japan and China, ix. 353-365. 

® Solon, The Noble Buccaros (Stoke-upon-Trent, 1896). 
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Porcelain.— this word we distinguish broadly all those 
pieces of pottery in which the body of the ware is vitrified and 
translucent, and also, broadly speaking, in which the material 
is white throughout, unless minute quantities of metallic oxides 
have been definitely added to colour it. It is impossible to 
draw any hard and fast line between porcelain and stoneware, 
for both may be thoroughly vitrified and translucent in thin 
pieces—but generally the stonewares are drab, red or brown in 
tlic colour of the fired clay, and they seldom exhibit the precious 
quality of translucence. If the body of a piece of pottery is not 
even vitrified, however hard it may be, it is terra-cotta or earthen¬ 
ware. The Chinese, accustomed' from a very early period to 
fire their pottery to a Itigh temperature, produced vitrified 
stonewares before any other nation. Moreover, they glazed 
these stonewares with fusible mineral substances, and from that 
stage the natural refinements of metliods must ncce.ssarily have 
produced porcelain. In regions where beds of primary clay 
were found, the body of the ware would bum whiter than 
elsewhere, and a mixture of limestone or marble with the fels- 
pathic rock would give a glaze of greater purity and brilliance 
and one that was more readily fusible and would spread better 
over the whole piece. How many centuries were needed before 
a ware white enough and translucent enough to be now classed 
as porcelain was produced we cannot know; but the process 
was certainly one of gradual evolution. Some Chinese writers 
in their zeal for ancient things have ascribed to remote periods 
the production of wares of this class. Where authentic speci¬ 
mens are not to be found it is necessary to proceed with caution, 
and literary evidence alone cannot Ire deemed .sufficient to settle 
such a difficult point. The balance of opinion at the present 
time is that something worthy of the name of porcelain was 
made during the. 'I'ang dynasty (a.d. 618-007), but we have no 
pieces earlier than the Sung dynasty (a.d. 960-1259), and the 
majorilv of these are perhaps more fitly dc.scribcd as stoneware 
than as porcelain. 

Under the .Sung dynasty China enjoyed great material pro¬ 
sperity, and all the arts were cultivated assiduously. Pottery 
of distinguished merit was made in many districts, and much 
of it has been classified as porcelain because the body is whitish 
and vitrified, though it is much inferior in finish and in trans- 
lucence to the perfect white porcelain of later times. It is 
necessary to realize, too, that we have no record of any pottery 
with painted decoration until perhaps the very end of the 13th 
century ; such ornament as was used consists entirely of designs 
incised or modelled in the clay. But the principal decoration 
is to be found in the varied coloured glazes with which the wares, 
whether stonew'are or porcelain, were covered. The glaze is 
never clear and white as at later times ; it is generally uneven, 
imperfectly fused and presents all tlie marks of an imperfect 
technique. The nearest approach to white is found in an opal¬ 
escent grey which shades off to greenish and bluish tints. The 
glazes of this period which are most highly valued are the celadons, 
a family of cool bluish or yellowish greens of indescribable depth 
and softness. Besides the celadons which are the most uniform 
in tints of the Sung glazes, we get many shades of palish lavender, 
brownish yellow and brownish black, but these are all subtly or 
boldly mottled, splashed, clouded or veined with strange tones 
of red, blue, purple, opalescent grey and black. The most famous 
of these now very rare Sung wares were the .stonewares of Chun- 
chow, remarkable for their rich and varied glazes, the black 
variegated glazed wares of Fu - kicn province, “ hare s fur 
cups ” and “ partridge cups ” of collectors, and the four principal 
wares that may be called porcelain, viz.—the /a-Foo, made at 
Ju-chow in Honan; tht Kuan-Yao (if «a» = “ official ’ or im¬ 
perial ”), made first at I’ien-chow and afterwards at Hang-chow; 
the Ko-Yao, made at Liu-t’ien; and the Ting-Yao, made at 
Tung-chow in Chih-li. 

This was the period when Chinese porcelain became known 
beyond its native country, for the first mention of porcelain 
outside China appears in the writings of a Mahomraedan traveller, 
Sulaiman, who visited China in the 9th century and wrote : 
“ They have in China a very fine clay with which they make 
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vases which are as transparent as glass ; water is seen through 
them”;* and its first appearance in the west is always given 
as A.D. 1171 (or 1188), when Saladin sent a present of forty 
pieces to the sultan of Damascus. From this time onwards an 
export trade was developed, particularly in the celadon wares of 
Lung-chiian, a city in the south-west of the province of Cheh- 
kiang. This famous ware, the “ green porcelain ” of the Chinese, 
probably made as an imitation of jade, exists mostly in the form 
of tliick heavy dishes, bowls and jars, bearing incised or fluted 
patterns, and coated with a remarkable thick green glaze of 
indescribable softness of tone. Though the body of the ware is 
white when it is broken through, any parts not covered by the 
glaze have a reddish-brown colour due to the unrefined paste, 
and when the ware was rqjroduced in later times this reddish- 
brown tint had to be imitated artificially. The ware was highly 
prized both in China and Japan, in the islands of the East Indies, 
and in all Mahommedan countries. In J’ersia it was largely 
used, and specimens of it have been recovered during the last 
century from the east coast of Africa and as far west as Morocco. 

“ Archbishop Warham’s cup ” at New College, Oxford, which 
is the first specimen of f^hinese porcelain to reach England that 
we can now produce, is a celadon bowl with a silver-gilt mount 
of the time of Henry VIII.^ 

The Sung dynasty was overthrown by the Tatars under Kuhlai 
Khan (grandson of Jenghiz Khan), and the power remained in 
Tatar liands until 1368, when the great native dynasty of the 
Mings was established. During this period (Yuan dynasty), 
roughly a century, one can say little of ceramic progress, for the 
wares of the period are singularly like those of Sung times. But 
two important changes took place which had a marked influence 
on the subsequent development of Chinese porcelain—(1) the 
conc(mlration of the industry at King-tf-chen, which was con- 
.summated in the early years of the Ming dynasty ; (z) the 
introduction of painted decoration under a white transparent 
glaze, the idea of which (and perhaps the neces.sary cobalt 
mineral) was brought from Persia. 

King-te-chen was already a pottery centre when its factories 
were rebuilt in 1369 by Hung-Wu, the founder of the Ming 
dynasty, who made it the imperial factory, so that the best 
porcelain workers were attracted thither, and in the other old 
centres the industry was abandoned or some earlier manufacture 
was continued, as in the southern province of Kiang-su. In the 
province of Fu-kien a distinct kind of porcelain manufacture has 
also continued. We have already mentioned the black glazed 
cups, “hare’s fur,” &c., made in this province in Sung times, 
and, while King-tc-chSn was to be the scene of the develop¬ 
ments of the coloured and painted porcelains, Te-hwa in Fu-kien 
perfected the manufacture of the famous and beautiful white 
porcelain in bowls, dishes, cups and statuettes, best known 
under its French title of blanc de Chine. 

The earliest painted Chinese porcelains, which are referred to 
the beginning of the Ming period, though .some of them may he 
older, speak strongly of ideas imported from the west of Asia. 
The pieces are massive both in form and substance, and the orna¬ 
ment, consisting of figures mounted or on foot, animals, bands 
of diaper or foliage, or pendant necklaces, is strongly silhouetted 
by a raised outline recalling the decorative methods of the 
Asijyrian brickwork. The technical methods also recall the 
methods of western Asia, for the ware was fired before it was 
glazed, and then yellow, turquoise, green or purple glazes, 
similar in nature to the glazes of Egypt, Syria and Persia, and 
quite unlike the Chinese Sung glazes, were filled into the outlined 
spaces and melted at a lower temperature. The Grandidier 

* M. Remand. Relation des voyages fails par Us A rahes el Us Persons 
dans I'lnde el d la Chine dans U IX‘ siicU (Paris, 1845). 

s The suggestion has lx:cn made that the clladon wares found in 
Western countries were made by Moslem potters and not by the 
Chinese, but this theory is not generally accepted. On this point 
consult Karabacek, “ Zur muslimischen Keramik ’’ in OsterreicMsche 
Monatssehrift f&t den Orient, vol. x., 1884 ; A. B. Meyer, " tlber die 
Herkunft gewisser Seladon-Porzellane ’’ under " Ober die Marta- 
banis," ibid. vol. xi.. 1885; Hirth, Ancient Porcelain (1888), and 
Bushell, Oriental Ceramic Art (1899). 
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collection in the Louvre, the Franks collection at the British 
Museum, the Victoria and Albert Museum, as well as all the 
great private collections of Chinese porcelain, contain samples 
of this primitive and archaic-looking ware. 

The great stream of porcelain decoration was, however, to 
take an entirely different direction. The Persian pottery with 
its brilliant painted decorations in blue, green and purple on 
a pure white ground, exercised its natural lascination over men 
as keen in colour-sense as the Chinese potters. With the con¬ 
centration of the industry at King-tc-chen, and the rapid im¬ 
provement in technical skill and knowledge that followed, the 
production of a fine porcelain with a transparent white glaze 
was perfected. Of all the colours used by the I'ersian j)ot-painter 
the only one that would endure the fierce fire of the Chinese 
porcelaii\ was the blu<‘ obtained by using the ores of cobalt, and 
with this colour, and a wonderful blood-red obtained from 
copper, the foundation of Chinese painted porcelain was laid. 
It would be idle to try atul (is any specific ilatc for this imporUint 
development, which took more than a generation to perfect, 
but it is reasonably accurate to s.ay that the blue and white 
painted porcelains were unknown in the 13th centuiy and were 
fully ticvelopcd .at the beginning of the i.sth century. Chinese 
collectors prize most highly the blue and white of the reign of 
Suen-te (\.i). i43()-i435), of Cheng-hwa (1465 1487), and next 
of Vung-lo (1403-1424). It is interesting to note that the colour 
used during these reigns is spoken of as “ Mahommedan ” blue, 
so that it was evidently brought from some country to the wc.st. 
This 15th-century blue and white porcelain is admittedly the 
finest of its cla.ss, iind though the Chinese never altandon an old 
method and have continued to make blue and white porcelain, 
often of very good quality, the later wares, fine as they may be, 
rarely etjuid these. 

The under-glaze red, an invention of the Chinese, has already 
been mentioned, iind this most difficult of all ceratnic colours 
was largely used during the same period. -M first it appears as 
a general ground colour hir the outside of bowls and cups, then 
vessels were maile in special forms (persiintnoti fruit, ike.) to 
display its qualities, finally it was used cither alone or in con¬ 
junction with blue in painted designs under a white glaze of 
exceptional quality. A Chinese connoisseur of the islh cnitury 
describes one of his pieces as being decorated with “ three red 
fishes on a white ground, pure as driven snow ; the fish boldly 
outlined and red as fresh blood, all with colour so brilliant as 
to dazzle the eye.” 

Other characteristic wares which made their .appearance in 
Ming times are the marvellous ” eggshell ” porcelains, called 
by the Chinese ” bodyless ” from their extreme thinness. As 
early as the reign of Vung-lo (1403-1424) these delicate wares 
were in high repute, and their manufacture has been continued 
ever since with varying skill and success. In spite of their 
extreme thinness the specimens have designs of dragons in the 
midst of clouds and waves, inscriptions. Sic., citgraved in the 
paste before firing. In the fine white specimens the design is 
so deliciite that it is barely visible until the vessel is filled with 
liquid or held to the light. Others were covered with a coloured 
glaze which serves to accentuate the design, and the most prized 
of these arc the yellow pieces made during the reign of Hung-Chi 
(14KS-1505) and Cheng-tc (150O-1521). 

Another wonderful variety of Chinese porcelains which made 
its appearance at this period is the well-known perforated ware, 
commonly spoken of, from the shape of the perforations, as 
“ grain of rice ” porcelain, though the Chinese have exhibited 
consummate skill in the manufacture of perforated pieces of all 
kind^. .Sonictim(!s the perforations are left clear, but in the 
rice-grain pattern the incisions arc genendly filled up with the 
melted glaze so that they become like so many windows in the 
walls of the piece. We have already seen that the Persian 
potters used a similar method of decoration in the i6th century, 
but we are unable to siiy at present whether the device originated 
in China or in Persia. Itsuse in both countries is only an additional 
j roof of the intercourse between eastern and western Asia. 

It is only toward the end of the 16th century that we find 


the first examples of porcelain decorated with colours fired 
over the glaze. It seems probable that the practice grew out of 
the use of enamels on metal, which had spread from Byzantium 
to China, and which the Chinese developed with remarkable 
skill. It is important to rememlxir that the very nature of the 
glaze of Chinese porcelain, necessitiiting such a high temperature 
to melt it, severely restricted the undcr-glazo palette to cobalt- 
blue and the glorious but uncertain copper-red. To obtain the 
rich polychromatic schemes of the potters of the West some 
other means must be found, and so the device was adopted of 
taking a finished piece of blue and white and decorating it 
further by very fusible colours painted over the fired glaze and 
then attached to it by refiring at a lower temperature equal 
only to that used by the enameller on metals. At first the 
on-glaze or enamel colours were applied as thin washes, as in the 
Ming (San ts'ai) three-colour decoration of green, purple and 
yellow. Then we get the Ming (Wan-U H’« tx’ai) (ive-eolour 
scheme, in which the same thret^ colours are combined with an 
over-glaze red and all arc painted over a skeleton pattern in 
under-glaze blue. This development, as its name implies, only 
took place in the reign of Wan-li (1573 1620). 

At this time King-te-chen must ha\'e produced a very large 
quantity of porcelain. The ret|uiremcnts of the court were 
enormous, for in 1583 one of the supervising censors, remon¬ 
strating with the emperor, declared that one year's denuinds 
comprised over qo,ooo pieces; and Dr llushcll writes: “The 
colossal production of tin; reign of Wan li is shown by thetdiund- 
ance of porcelain of this time to bo loutid in I’ekin .at the present 
dav, whi-re a garderi of any pretensions must have a large col¬ 
lection of bowls or cisterns for goldfish, and street-hawkers mtir- 
be seen with swectmc.ats upheld by dishes a yard in diameter, 
or ladling syrup out of largi: bowls, and there is hiirdly a butcher's 
shop witliout a cracked Wan-li jar standing on the counter to 
hold scraps of meat." 

Such profuse orders may be accountable lor the f.act that the 
wares of this reign are inlerior both in material anti workmanship 
to the wares of the preceding and also of later periods, bttt the 
influence of the growing export trade <loubtless told in the same 
direction. For several centuries the native Chinese porcelain 
had been exported to all the neighbouring countries, and through 
Persia and r:tiro to the West. No long time elapsed before 
the Chinese adopted lorms, coloitrs and decorations for these 
export wares, not in accordance with Chinese usage, but pre¬ 
sumably more suited to the tastes of the foreigner. Hence the 
I’ersian and Syrian style of the painted blue decoration of the 
15th and 16th century wares found in other .'\siatic countries. 
Now, for the first time, there came a direct European demand, 
and cargoes of ware were brought to Europe by the Portuguese 
and afterwards by the Dutch, which were increasingly decorated 
in fashions foreign to Chinese taste. The production of these 
export wares slowly modified the taste of the Chinese themselves 
and paved the way for the new styles of the late 17th and early 
18th centuries. 

The political troubles which marked the downfall of the Ming 
dynasty definitely separated the first great itcriod of Chinese 
porcelain from its .second and ctdminating period. The works 
at King-te-chen were destroyed more than once in the 17th 
century, but in spite of these difficulties the potters must have 
remained, for the reigns of K'ang-hi (1662-1722), Vung-eheng 
(1722-1735), and K'ien-lung (i73f'-i705) covered a century 
and a half, within which the high-water mark of artistic pro¬ 
duction was reached and passed. It is only possible here to 
sketch in broadest outline the course of this Renaissance, which 
has formetl the subject of many learned works. 

It is characteristic of the Chinese mind that during this period, 
when a spirit of c.iger experiment was abro.ad, the productions 
of their ancient kilns should receive no less attention than the 
new methods of decoration in on-glaze colours, while at the 
same time many of the discoveries of the later Ming days were 
carried on to perfection. The first remarkable productions of 
the reign of K’ang-hi, the famous green and blood-red Lang-yao 
glaze.s, were made in the attempt to produce glazes like those 
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of old times. With the more carefully prepared body and glaze 
the results are strikingly different and, as we think, superior 
for it is difficult to believe that any example of the “ sacrificial ’’ 
red of the reign of Suen-te can have been as glorious as the red 
Lattg-Yaa, the crown of all that group of glazes known from 
their general colour as sang de hee-uf (see example, Plate VII.). 
In the same way the traditional blue and white of the Miiig 
period was continued with the greatest skill, and, if the blue 
pigment be not so pure as that of the i "ith century, the decorative 
effect of the blue and white of the reigii of K’ang-hi (see example, 
Plate VIII.) has never been equalled in Europe. The subjects of 
the blue and white pieces of this period are very varied, including 
religious, ceremonial, battle and hunting subjects, homely 
scenes such as ladies and children amusing themselves in gardens, 
or animals, birds, dragons and other fabulous monsters dis¬ 
porting themselves in clouds or waves. The so-called “ hawthorn 
ginger jars ” form a class by themselves in the opinion of modem 
collectors (see the plum-blossom jar, Plate VIII.), a specimen 
being sold at the Louis Huth sale (ioo6) for £5000. The fertility 
of the painters was remarkable, and a collection of the blue and 
white of this reign offers a fine feast of ceramic colour from the 
harmonious relation between the tones of the white and the blue, 
especially when it is seen cn masse, as in the famous Dresden 
collection.' 

The practice of painting the ground of a piece in blue so that 
the pattern was reserved in white (even artfully heightened 
by the use of slip) dates from Ming times, but the grounds of 
powiier-blue appear to have originated at this time. The cobalt- 
pigment was not applied by a brush, but was blown on through 
a tul)c, one end of which was covered with fine muslin, in a rain 
of minute drops. This ground was either curried over the whole 
piece so as to give the effect of a vihrating blue glaze- in which 
ca.se it was generally covered with conventional designs pencilled 
in ground-up gold-leaf over the glaze—or panels were reserved 
in white on which floral designs were afterwards painted in 
on-glaze colours. 

In the same way the decoration in underglaze red was revived 
or re-introduced, and probably the finest pieces of this ware, as 
of so matty others in our great European collections, date only 
from the beginning of the i8th century. Eggshell w'arcs and 
pierced or reticulated pieces were made to great perfection, and 
the coloured glazes in light green, turquoise, purple and black 
(see Plate VII.) reached their height. The early glazes of this 
type appeared in Sung times (see above), but on the' finely prepared 
K’ang-hi wares much more striking and brilliant colour effects 
were obtained. As in old times, for the production of some of 
these glazes a departure was made from the general Chinese 
methods. The vessels were first fired to the “ biscuit ” state, 
and then soft alkaline glazes coloured with copper or manganese 
were fired over them at a much lower temperature so as to give 
the “ peacock-blue,” “ kingfisher-green ” and “ aubergine- 
purple ” glazes. Many varieties of single-coloured glazes were 
made by covering a white glazed piece with on-glaze colour, and 
in this way new shades of coloured glaze, such as the coral-reds 
(Plate VII.), were obtained. The various brown or bronze-coloured 
grounds, so well known in the so-called “ Batavian ” porcelain, 
were obtained by coating the piece with a slip of some ochreous 
clay under the usual white glaze. Even these methods do not 
exhaust the fertile resources of the potters of this period, for they 
curried on concurrently the style of decoration in overglaze 
colours, first in the schemes characterized by the predominance 
of a vivid green enamel (familleverle; see Plate VIII.), and finally, 
in (he i8th century, in the schemes in which rose, pink and 
purple colours predominate (JamiUe rose-, see Plate VIII.). It 
is probable that these latter colours, which owe their tint to gold, 
were introduced into China from Europe, but the Chinese em¬ 
ployed them whole-heartedly, until in fact they largely ousted 
all the earlier types of colour decoration. 

During the reign of Yung-Cheng (172,3-1735) the diverse 

' It is of intere.st to note that'the "Delft " of Holland, also a 
product of the lytb and early i8th centuries, makes the nearest 
approach in quality to the blue and white porcelain of the Chine.se. 
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styles seem to have Iteen finally struggling for mastery. Yung- 
Cheng was an ardent collector of ancient Chinese porcelains, 
and he sent to King-te-chen specimens of the most ancient 
wares, whether of pottery or porcelain, to be reproduced, while 
at the same lime he and his court patronized the wares in foreign 
styles and colours (Japanese and European). 

The struggle continued practictdly to the end of the i8th 
century, hut in spite of certain brilliant inventions, such as the 

iron-rust ’ and “ tea-dust ” glazes of the reign of K’ien-lung 
in harmony with old Chinese effects, what we must regard as 
the inferior decorative stjde triumphed, and we see the gradual 
disappearance of the ancient methods in favour of (1) wares of 
a beautiful white body decorated only with on-glaze colours, 
principally tho.se of the famiUe rose, and (2) a very large produc¬ 
tion of inferior wares, made in European shapes and decorated 
with on-glazc painting and gilding to suit the European taste 
of the 18th century. 

This “ armorial ” china, so much of which was once foolishly 
ascribed to Lowestoft, has little to commend it. The material 
K seldom of the best quality, and the Chinese rendering of 
European iirms and crests, or stiff copies of European engravings 
surrounded by quusi-orie.ntal borders of diaper, &c., docs nothing 
to recommend it. A great deal of this ware, though manu¬ 
factured at King-te-chen, was decorated at Canton, and the 
school of pottery decorators founded there by reason of this 
export trade also produced a certain number of pieces in pure 
Chinese bistc, especially some of the ruby-backed plates and 
dishes and the small cups and saucers decorated with deftly- 
painted designs of cocks, peonies, &c. 

It must be pointed out that the great change implied in the 
replacement of patterns painted in blue under the glaze by 
those p.ainted in colours over the glaze profoundly influenced 
the style of painting. In the earlier wares the treatment is 
bold and vigorous as becomes true pottery colour, and the 
softening of the colour by the melting glaze adds to the artistic 
charm of the resulL Painting on a fired glaze is like painting 
on glass—fine lines, delicate drawing, and skilful stippling or 
cross-hatching are just as natural in this method as they are 
impossible or uncertain in the other. Naturalism of rendering 
tokes the place of conventional decorative treatment, and elabo¬ 
rate minuteness of finish supplants the broad freedom of direct 
brushwork. During the i8th century the same leaven was at 
work on the porcelains of China and of Europe, the East in¬ 
fluenced the West, and the West in its turn bore down the East. 
If Chinese porcelain remained superior to its European counter¬ 
feits, it was because the Chinaman was still the better potter 
and had a longer tradition of decorative art behind him. 

There is little to be said of Chinese porcelain during the 19th 
century. The European demand was practically killed by the 
growth of porcelain works at home, and the imperial patronage, 
so great a factor in the production of artistic wares, was fitful 
and uncertain. Tao-Kwang (1821-1850) gave some attention 
to porcelain, and the pieces made for him and marked “Shen- 
te-i’ang ” are valued by collectors. The so-called Peking bowls 
of his reign (made of course at King-tfi-chfin) are also of repute. 
But the political difficulties of China left little leisure for the 
cultivation of the arts; the successive wars with F'rance and 
England served only to scatter the splendid wares of the past 
(see the Musfe Chinoise at Fontainebleau), and during the reign 
of the next emperor Hien-fgi^ (1851-1861) the T’aipings over¬ 
ran the province of Kiang-si and destroyed King-te-chen and 
its factories. Since then the town has been rebuilt and is once 
a^ain producing Chinese porcelain. Tempted doubtless by the 
high prices now paid in Europe and America for examples of the 
Chinese porcelains of the i8th century, modern copies of the 
single-coloured, sang de haeuj, fiamhi and other glazes are being 
made, while the highly prized “ hawthorn ” jars and black-ground 
vases are receiving the same undesirable attention. 

Materials and Manufacture of Chinese Porcelain.—For many 
centuries after its first appearance Chinese porcelain differed from 

manufacture. While the pottery of all other countries was generaUy 
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made of coloured clays mixed only with sand or broken shards 
and fired at a comi>arativclv low temperature, Cluuese porec^n 
was comixjunded from the purest white clays, sand and fusihie 
rock ; it was Rlaze<l with fusible rock, and it was so harti fired that 
tlie entire mass became vitnficd and translucent. The germ of the 
manufacture lay in the discovery of large masses of priiiiary clay 
(kaolin) mixed with finely-ground ielspathic rock (petuntse), both of 
which were ciucfully washed, levigated and purified. T he Ixidy of 
Chinese porci lain varied from time to time within wide hmits, but, 
broadly speaking, it always consists of purified kaolin, petuntse arid 
quartz (sand), mi.\ed m various projiortioits, sometimes with addi- 
tion.-d ingredients, according to the (juahty ol ware desired Tor the 
glaze the purest and eleauesi portions of the felspatliie roek (petuntse) 
were selected and mixed with lime all being ground to tine powder 
The hme causes the glaze to melt at a lower temi>eratnre than would 
be necessary lor (retnutse alone. The lime also gives the Chinese 
glazes their luscious softness ot aspect and the faint greenish or 
hliiisli tone, while it enabled liiem to reci-ive the later det orations in 
pil(.sl-np enamels, impossible on the harder Imropean porcelain 
glares ol the idlh century. I'he finely-prepared glaze was apiilted 
to the tkiy ve.vsels, before thes had beisi tired, either by dipping, 
bv painting, or by ulsiilllatioii: and then glaze and body were 
filed together at a very high teiiipcrnture. For ecrlam glazes- 
tnrqnoise, puriile, A'c. - cvhicli were not of the Ielspathic type, the 
vessels were first firisl to the bi.scuit ” state, and the glazes wero 
then atnilied and tired at a much lower temperature--the usual 
pracucc ol the (loltcrs of other countries. When painted wares iii 
blue and red were first introduicil, tlie necessary |ngments were 
painted on the pieces before firing, tlie glaze was apidied over them, 
and then all was finisiicil at one and the same firing. With the later 
enamel colours the piece was first fared as above de.scribed, <rnd the 
fusible colours were I lien painted on tlie glaze, which was ol course 
like glass. .\ second tiring at a lower tem))erature (used lliese on- 
glaze colours to the ware. For information on Chinese iiiatenids 
and methods the reader is referred to tlie tetters of I’ere d Liitrfcolles 
in the collection of Jesuit k'ttcrs known as V.cf/zcs idipantcs et curieuse^. 
The linghsh reader will find reliable ti anslaUons of tire essential imrls 
in Busliell’s Oriental Cciamie Art, liillon's Ponelatti, and Burton s 
histarv «/ J’orictain. 1 .liter mfornmtion will fie found in Brongniart s 
7 ratU des arts nsramiijues, especially in the yrd edition, 1877 : and 
in an article by G. Vogt, hulletm dr la Svi ute d‘encourageme.nl [xntr 
fiiidMifiie aaiiOTiu/e. Aprd UKio, pp. y.pi-Oiz. ^ .. 

Culle, lions. Tlie Franks collection in the British Musc'um : tte 
Victoria and .Mbcrt Museum, where the lamous colleetioii of Mr 
George Salting has for years berm displayed, together with the collec- 
tions beloQRinR to the museum. Paris» the Cji*audklier collectvin at 
liie Louvre ; tlie colUsctiou ut the Muh<V Guim<'L; the Sevres 
Museum. I'cmtainebleau, the MusiV Chiuo»se. Dresitien,^le Poice- 
iain Collection—the oldest in Europe. Boston, the Museum of 
Fine Art.*5. New York, the Metropolitan Museum containing the 
Garland and other collections. Washington, the Hpipislcy coUitc- 
tion ; as well as magiiilicont private collections, at the liead ol which 
is tlial of the late W. T. Walters ol Baltimore. 

LiTKKATURn.—The older Euroiiean works on Chinese porcelain 
have lieen supcrsi-dcd by the later books. 1 he following fist contoins 
the bust recent books: -S. W. Busliell, Oriental Ceramii Art (New 
York iKq?; text separately iSgol : Chinese Porcelain before the 
preseui Dynasty (Fckin, 1S86) ; Chinese Art, vol. ii.; Vmtoria and 
Alliert Museum Handbooks (iyo6) ; Broiigmart, Trade des arts 
ceraniiaucs (yrd edition, with valuable supplements by Salv6tat, 
1877) • Dillon, Porcelain (i<)oo) : Sir A. W. Franks, Catalogue of 
Oriental Pottery and Porcelain (1878) ; Grandidier, lot Cframtc/ue 
chirioise (1804); 

Ilil'liisley, Ceramic Arts in China (Simtlrsoman Institute, Washing¬ 
ton, i8t)o) ; Hirth, Ancient Chinese Porielam (Lepizig, 1888); 
Julicn Hisioire et fabrication dc la porce.laine chinoise (Paris. iRfib) I 
Meyer! Lung-chuan Tao, odor alter Seladon Poreelian (Berlin, 1880); 
Moukhouse, History of Chinese Porielam (lyoi) ; O. du Sartel, /.« 

. < e't . zTk.._:. .UO.\ . Vfste, etl/tiU ’ Isiishcli 
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;IN TO THE END OF THE i8tH CeNTURY 


_) share in the discovery of porcelain, the 
wmee auu cia..s.uv»pp< pottetv excellence, for when the first 
specimens oEChineiiiUporcelain were brought to Europe, perhaps 
as early as the 11th or 12th century, they excited the greatest 
wonder and admiration. Cairo was at this lime the great mart 
for the exchange.o£kthe products of East and West, and from this 
centre porcelaiiwi'werc sent into Europe. Nasir i Khosrau, 
the Persian traveler, who visited Old Cairo in A.n. 1035'1042, 
was evideiitiy accjuainted with Chinese porcelain, and he also 
speaks <^a translucent ware made at Foslat (Old Cairo) which 
majf”w^^ve been the progenitor of the glassy porcelains of 
PcrsijiajpiijB as of those made in Italy during the 15th and i6th 
n. 1171 the famous Saladin sent from Cairo a 
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present of forty pieces of ( 3 iinese porcelain to the sultan of 
Babylon; and from that time onwards we have frequent records 
of pieces of this exotic pottery finding their way into the tt^sunes 
of European princes. With the renewed attention paid to the 
potter’s art in Europe after the f4th century, it was but natural 
tliat efforts should be made to imitate a material so mysterious 
and beautiful. But knowledge of Chinese materials and methods 
was nil, and for a further two centuries all that Europe manu¬ 
factured in the shape of translucent pottery was the artificial 
porcelain made with glass, which can only be looked upon as a 
substitute for true porcelain. In Italy during the i6lh centuty, 
and in France during tlie centurj' from 1670 to 1770 roughly, 
this artificial porcelain was made and developed At Meis.sen in 
Stixony the famous Dottger made u true purrelain from nuitenals 
analogous to the Chinese about 1710-1712, and this manufacture 
was pursued in (lermuny, Austria aiid elsewhere in ^ I'.urope 
(even in France, the home of the artificial glassy porcelain, after 
1770), so tliut by the end of the 18th eenturj', when Chinese 
porcelain had reached and passed its 7,enitli, the manufacture of a 
similar material was well established in Europe, and the glassy 
porcelains had been generally abandoned. The only eounlrv 
whicli offered anv departure from this general rule was England. 
The earliest English porcelains were derived from tlie French, 
and, like them,ovvcol their transluccnce to the use of glass. Efforts 
were made at Jdymoulh and at Bristol introdutc 

the manufacture of porcelain, like the Chinese and its German 
counterparts, but these failed and the English ])otlers finallx 
invented a third kind of porcelain, in which calcined ox-bones 
were added to the cl.ay and grourid rock to give a white trans¬ 
lucent porcelain capable oi retteiving any form of decoration. 
This distinctively English porcelain, pertreted about 1800, is not 
only the principal kind made in England in our own tin^s, but 
its manufacture has been adopted, to sonte extent in r ranee, 
G<;rmany and Sweden, as well as in the United Stales. 

It is impossible to describe these various edorts of r-uropcan 
potters without a certain amount of overlapping, for during the 
i8lh century all the three kinds of European porcelain were 
struggling for supremacy. It is advisable, thenTore, to keep 
clearly in mind which kind of porcelain is in question, lor many 
problems of manufacture and decoration are absolutely deter¬ 
mined by the nature of the materials. 

If wo could trust to documentary evidence alone, the earliest 
European porcelains were made at Venice in 1470, and again 
in 1519 ; while we also read of its manufacture at rerrara in 
iRfir.' Unfortunately, documentary evidence' alone is not 
conclusive, and the first European porcelain, known from actuM 
specimens us well as by documentary evidence, was uiat made 
at J'lorcnce in the lalxiratory of Francesco de Medici, between 
I37S and 1585. Specimens of this rare portclain are to be found 
only in great museums and private collections, where they rank 
amoi^ our chief ceramic treasures. They show dearly that the 
Florentine potters never fully mastered their diflicuU material, 
for the ware is always imperfect and compares indifferently in 
whiteness and transluccnce with fine porcelain, while the glaze 
is neither smoothly melted nor free from defects. Obviously 
the effect of Chinese blue and white porcelain was aimed at, the 
decorations, reminiscent of the style of the Persian 
pot-painters, being executed in cobalt blue alone. 

These rare and interesting pieces bear distinctive 
marks; for at their period the use of painters 
marks or monograms had become fairly general 
on artistic pottery in Europe. One of the best 
known marks is the “ palle ” or balls of the 
arms of the Medici family, bearing the letters 
“P'MMEI) II.” for “Franciseus Medici Magnus 
Etruriae Dux II.”; while other piecesjiave a 
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Florentine 


rude representatif>n of the Great Dome of Florence Votter smark. 

and the letter “ I’’.’’ . r n 

Fortunately, too, besides the few specimens of FlorenUnc 
porcelain that Imve survived to our day a manuscript has been 
> See I>rake, Sir W., Venetian Ceramics; and DavilUer, Baron Ch., 
Les Origines de la porcelatne en Europe. 
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found in the Magliabechian Library at Florence which states 
that the paste was composed of 24 parts of sand, 16 of a glass 
(powdered rock crystal 10 and soda 8), and 12 piarts white earth 
of Faenza. To 12 parts of this mixture 3 parts of the kaolinic 
clay of Vicenza were to be added, and the pieces glazed with 
a lead glaze, or sometimes with the tin-enamel of the Italian 
faience maker. We are in the presence, therefore, of a material 
unlike Chinese porcelain in every respect, the Florentine porce¬ 
lain being the first of a long line of ICuropean porcelains the 
artistic qualities of which were obtained by mixing a large 
quantity of glass with a small quantity of clay, so tliat they 
may almn.st be regarded as a species of glazed and painted glass. 
The technical methods used in their manufacture and decoration, 
however, were those of the potter and not of the glass maker. 

With the death of Francesco de’ Medici in 1587 it seems prob¬ 
able that this wonderful innovation came to an untimely end, 
and we hear no more of porcelain in 1 taly for more than a century. 
During this century (1587-1687) there can be no doubt that 
efforts were made all over Europe to discover the secret of 
porcelain manufacture ; but the first reliable date we can point 
to is 1673, when Louis Poterat, a faience maker of Rouen, 
obtained a privilege from the French king for the manufacture 
of porcelain in that town. The Rouen porcelain in turn ceased 
with the death of Poterat in i6tj6. Authentic specimens are 
extant in the shape of salt-cellars, mustard pots and some few 
vases, the latter of considerable size. The pieces are usually 
decorated in blue with patterns in the Rouen style and were 
evidently painted by an expert faience painter. In composi¬ 
tion, the porcelain of Rouen, like that of Florence, was of the 
artificial or glassy type, and shortly afterwards a similar ware 
m.ade its appearance at the faience 
works of St Goud near Paris, and at 
‘/V various works in the city of Paris. 

Well-known pieces, bearing the marks 
V ■*** here shown, formerly supposed to be 

Paris Potters-marks. earliest specime^ of French 

porcelain and the work of Poterat at 
Rouen, are probably experimental pieces made in Paris after 
the date of Poterat’s discovery, as they differ in important 
particulars from his ware. 

Once firmly established in France, this manufacture, under 
the patronage of the French court or of some great French 
noble, rapidly assumed a position of importance. Tlie works 
at St Cloud received letters-patent from Louis XIV. in 1606, 
and the manufacture was continued there down to 1773. 'I'he 
appearance of the St Cloud porcelain is very characteristic, for 

S . though the paste has a yellowish tinge it is of fine 

quality with a clear and brilliant glaze. The first 
1_> efforts appear to have consisted in frank imitations 
of the much-prized Oriental wares, and white pieces 

T decorated only with branches of flowering plum 
in relief, or pieces modelled with imbricated or 
St Cloud scale pattern or with delicate flutings, were made, 
mark * earliest colour decoration was naturally in 

■ under-glaze blue, and while quasi-oriental designs 
were largely used, the commonest feature is the prevalence 
of painted borders like those used on the faience of Rouen 
and St Ooud. At a later date decoration in over-glaze colours 
and gilding was also employed, and though the ware never 
reached to such a pitch of excellence as that of the Royal Manu¬ 
factory at SAvres, the St Ooud porcelain is one of the most 
distinctive French porcelains of the 18th century. 

German Porrefaiw.—While the glassy porcelains of France 


s*c 

T 

St Cloud 
Potter's 
mark. 


were being developed at St Cloud, success of a more permanent 
order was reached in Germany. Augustus the Strong, elector 
of Saxony (1670-1733), had formed an extensive collection of 
Chinese and Japanese porcelains, still to be seen in the Dresden 
Museum, and he had established experimental pottery worlw, 
bringing skilled potters from Holland and elsewhere. His chief 
investigators appear to have been Tschimhaus and Bbtteer, 
both wdtemists, and it was the gloiy of the latter to be the first 
European to produce a porcelam like the Chinese, both in the 


nature of its materials, and in the appearance of its paste and 
glue. It may be surmised that Bother was guided toward 
this momentous discover by infonnation brought from Qiina, 
though such an idea is always stoutly denied by German 
authorities, who, with pardonable pride, claim that Bbttger at 
the age of twenty-four succeeded where all other European 
experimenters had failed. He was certainly working at the 
problems offered by the exotic wares of China, for his first pro¬ 
duction was an extremely hard redstone-ware—often erroneously 
cidlcd “ Biittger’s red porcelain ”—resembling the Chinese 
“ boccaros ” or red teapots of the Yi-hsing potteries. He had 
been anticipated in this direction by Dwight of Fulham, but 
the red pottery of Biittger was so intensely fired that it became 
dense enough to be cut and polished by the lapidary as if it were 
a piece of jasper or carnelian. It was first offered for sale at the 
Leipzig fair of 1710, and for many years it enjoyed great popu¬ 
larity, as well as the undesiroble honour of wide imitation. At 
the same time (1710) Biittger exhibited a few crude specimens 
of greyish-white porcelain. Imperfect pieces were on sole in 
1713, and by 1716 its manufacture was definitely established, 
though the pieces were still far from perfect. Bottger died in 
1719, having had the rare fortune, in his short and eventful life, 
to establish in Europe the manufacture of true porcelain. 

The Ufe of Bottger reads like a page of romance, and the 
story of the subsequent development of porcelain manufacture 
throughout the German empire is hardly less romantic. When 
the importance of Bottger's discovery was recognized, he and 
his workmen were removed from Dresden to the Albrechtsburg, 
a fortress situated at Meissen some 16 m. away, so that the 
manufacture could be conducted with the greatest secrecy. All 
concerned were practically state prisoners, and this extreme 
rigour doubtless defeated the end in view, for workmen escaped 
from time to time, and professing, more or loss truthfully, a 
knowledge of the manufacture, found patrons among the German 
princes ^1 eager to gain reputation as experimenters in the new 
art of porcelain. Some of these wandering “ Arcanists,” like 
Ringler and Hunger, and the men who learnt from them, travelled 
all over the empire, and the following list of dates will show 
how porcelain factories sprang up from the parent factory at 
Meissen:— 

Meissen .... 1710 St Petersburg . . 1754 

Vienna.1718 Berlin .... 1750 

Ansl>acli . . . .1718 Nymphenburg . . 1758 

Bayreuth .... 1720 Ludwigsburg . . 1758 

McAsfw..- -Although the factory which was founded at Meissen 
as a result of Hottger’s discovery remained on its old site until 
1863, the porcelam made there has been commonly known as 
Dresden porcelain; probably because Dresden was the seat of 
the Saxon court, and the enterprise was conducted at the ex¬ 
pense of the electors of Saxony. So jealously were the secrets 
of this factory guarded that when Napoleon, the master of 
Europe, sent Brongniart to investigate the methods in use at 
Meissen in 181a, the elector of Saxony had to release Steinauer, 
the director, from his oath of secrecy before he would explain 
the processes. Meis.sen porcelain, therefore, affords us the best 
example by which we may follow the changes of fashion and 
taste that governed the styles of porcelam decoration in Europe 
during the i8th century. The early Meissen porcelain was made 
from the kaolin found at Aue, near Schneeberg, and while there 
is no mention of any other material, we may be sure that clay 
and felspathic rock, analogous to the Chinese kao 4 in and -pe- 
tun-tse, -wcTt obtained from the same quarries, and were used 
tc8;ether. Until after the death of Bbttger in 1719 it cannot 
be said that the venture was more than a sueeis d’estime. The 
specimens preserved in the Dresden Museum ^ow that the 
pieces were generally thick in substance and clumsy in shape, 
being often made from the moulds that had been designed for 
Bbttger’s red-stoneware. Naturally enough these early examples 
were inspired by Chine.se models, both in shape and decoratma. 
As at St Cloud, white pieces with modelled decoration were 
common. Unlike the contemporary Ftench glassy porcelains, 
the decorations in under-glaze blue were very imperfect, the 
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blue colour being much run and blistered ; and when attempts 
were made at decoration in enamel colours {i.f. colours fired on 
tlic finished glaze) the result was unsatisfactory, as, owing to 
the refraetory nature of the hard felspathic material, these colours 
frequently scaled off. The later succe.ss of the Meissen factory 
must be attributed to Herold or Horoldt (who joined the staff 
in 1720 as a colour maker and painter), and to Kandlcr,a sculptor, 
who came to the works in 1731. In the hands of these two men 
the forms and decorations, still largely based on Chinese and 
Japanese models, assumed a definitely Kuropean style, while 
the composition of the body and the glaze, and the application 
of colours and gold, were brought to perfection. Herold was 
appointed director of the works a few years after 1720, and 
retained that post until 1765, while Kandler was chief modeller 
from 1731 to 1775. The years from i7,'?o (when the work de¬ 
finitely emerged from its experimental stage) to 1775 (when 
Randier died) mark the most distinctive period of the Meissen 
porcelain. In the estimation of collectors also tlie Meissen 
porcelain of this period is the most valuable, and genuine ex¬ 
amples of Alt-Meissai command high prices in the sale rooms, 
especially in (lermany. This appreciation was quite as apparent 
in the itith century, for bv 17 )o Meissen porcelain had won the 
greatest renown in Kurope, and was actually exj)orted by way 
of (Constantinople over the Mahommedan countries of the Nearer 
East. It is frcf|uently described by contemporary writers as 
being far superior to the porcelain of China, and so great was 
its vogue between 1740 and 1750 that as many as 700 workmen— 
a large number for those days—were employed, and the industry 
brought large profits as well .as great reputation to the Saxon 
court. ICacb year saw some fresh departure from the original 
inspiration of the work, some fresh innovation of European 
stvle in design, .\fter 17.40 the rude reproductions of C'hinese 
forms and decorations in white or blue and white were replaced 
by imitations of the Imari porcelains, especially those decorated 
in the style of Kakiemon. Here Meissen was running a race 
with Chantilly in setting the fashion for the dainty decorations 
in red and green and gold which spread in time to all the porcelain 
factories of Europe, (iradually European became pre¬ 

dominant. The simple oriental forms were replaced by dis¬ 
tinctively European shapes with architectural mouldings, 
handles and feet. Instead of the dainty Japanese patterns, 
we perceive the gradual introduction of “ Rococo ” scroll-work 
(as interpreted by the Cermans) to form a framework or border 
for miniature-like paintings of landsctipes, ruins, figure-subjects, 
hunting scenes, iVc., executed in the limited palette of on-glaze 
colours then availtihle. Further evidence of the departure from 
oriental influence is to be found in the ntimeroits “ armorial ” 
services produced between 1730 and 1740 ; and at the same 
period we find the first appearance of a style of decoration that 
hits persisted to our own times, as a means of passing off pieces 
with small flaws in body or glaze, by hiding them among sprays 
of naturalistic flowers, with an occasional fly or some other 
winged creature thrown with seeming artlessness over the surface 
of the piece. This idea, though it seems to have been first used 
at Meissen, was so useftd to the potter that it became general, 
and a device originally adopted to 0!*ver faults of manufacture 
was elevated into a distinct style.«fc#8(JSration by later European 
factories (e.g. Strasshurg, NiedtfWiHC, &c.). 

The talents of Kandler wMAapplied in ambitious but un¬ 
satisfactory attempts to prodilM life-sized figures of the twelve 
apostles, an equestriiin statfleOtf Augustus the Strong of heroic 
proportions, and many mtXlils of animals intended for the 
decoration of the Japanese palace at Dresden. Many of these 
latter arc to be .seen in the Dresden Museum, and create an 
unfavourable impres-sion of the taste of their period. The fame 
of Kandler is better perpetuated (see example, Plate IX.) by the 
little statuettes and ^oups of figures and animals that flowed 
in a steady stream frenn his facile hand ; for though these figures 
have prettiness rather than grace, and flnir rather than style, 
they are instinct with the spirit of the middle i8th century, and 
were eagerly imitated or boldly copied at every factory in Kurope. 
Only in the biscuit porcelain figures of Sivres, and in some few 


of the portrait figures of Derby, do we find anything artistically 
superior. These Meis.sen statuettes look their best when they 
arc simply in white; many arc grotesque and ugly, and the colour 
decorations are usually in very poor taste, the harsh, shining 
colours contrasting unpleasantly with the pronounced while of 
the porcelain. 

Mention must be made of the u.se of modelled flowers at 
Meissen. Originating in the simple application of modelled 
branches of prunus, &c. in imitation of the white porcelains of 
Fu-kien, the method developed until we get not only the 
characteristic “ May-flower” decoration (see example, Plate IX.), 
but also independent sprays and bouquets modelled in porcelain 
and coloured with the utmost mechanical precision. It is not 
quite clear whether this production of porcelain flowers was 
first perfected at Meissen or at Vincennes,' but it was largely 
practised at both places. 

Toward the end of this period, vases, candelabra, mirror-frames 
and clock cases were modelled in the most outre rococo forms 
with applied scrolls, shells and flowers. These pieces had their 
modelled details picked out in gold and colours, wbili' the success 
of the French styles of decoration is still further shown by the 
cof)ies of Watteau figures and groups on the more important 
vases, dishes and plates. Frederick the Great made .sad havoc 
with the pros()erity of Meissen during the .Seven \'cars’ W .ar. 
He looted the factory both in 17.1:9 and 1761, and is .said on the 
latter occa.sion to have carried away to Berlin both modds, 
working moulds and many workmen. This misfortune marks 
the end of the most distinctive Meissen porcelain, for after this 
time .Sevres became the most important porcelain factory in 
Europe, and the later productions of Meissen were, for the most 
part, German versions of the styles initiated at the French ren al 
factorv. From 1764 to 1774 Dietrich, a painter, was at the head 
of affairs, while a Frenchman named Acier succeedi'd Kandler. 
Thev introduced the neo-classical style, which was spreading like 
a blight all over Europe, and this departure was pcrlecled under 
the directorship of Count Marcolini (1774-1814), when Mei.ssen, 
fallen from its high estate, was content to follow the lead of 
Sdvres. 

After the Marcolini period there is nothing to be said of 
Meissen. The old productions of the factory had become valuable, 
and the custom of reproducing them,marks included, wasadopteil. 
.Such a practice was not likely to lead to further progress, and, 
though the factory was removed from its old site in the 
Albrechtsburg in 1863, it cannot be said to have added anything 
to the progress of European porceliun during 
the 19th century. 

During the initiatorj' period the " Dresden ” 
pieces bore the monogram “ A. K." interlaced 
(Augustus Rex), and lietween 1712 and 1716 
pieces intendisl for sale and not for the use ■. X)resden ” Dotter's 
of the court were marked with the .sign ol mark. 

Aesculapius (a snake riviiiing round a staff.) 

From about 1720 two crossed swords, jiaintfd in blut* under the glaz**, 
with or without accompanying stars, crosses, &c., formed the gcmeral 
mark, hut the mark has l>een so often u^ied on other porcelains that, 
in itself, it is of slight value as a means of identihcalion. 

Vienna .—The first mention of the manufacture of porcelain in 
Vienna occurs in 1718, when a Dutchman, Claude du Paquier, 
was granted a patent. He had secured two runaways from 
Meissen, .Stolzel and Hunger, yet little progress was made until 
after 1744, when the factory was bought by the empress Maria 
Thcre.sa. At first the traditional styles of Meiason were cont inued, 
but the characteristic Viennese porcelain was produced after 
178.3. In this ware %ure-painting, rich ground colours and 
elaborate gilding arc associated in an unmistakeable manner. 
Lcithner, who was chemist and colour maker at this period, 
succeeded in producing a more extensive and brilliant palette 
of colours than was in use at any other European porcelain 
factory in the last quarter of the i8th century ; and the gilding 

* A perfect tour dt force in this inartistic style of work, preserved 
I in the Dresden Museum and formerly attribute to Mcisiicn, has 
been shown to be the work of Vincennes. See Gar. des heaux-arts, 
I September 1904. 
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was rich and elaborate. Apart from its technical merits the ware 
has nothing to recommend it, for the styles of decoration showed 
pronounced neo-classical influence, and lacked the saving merits 
of the French work in the same style. The works was closed in 
1864, on account cd the heavy expenses, and collectors should 
be reminded that many spurious imitations, the product of small 
Viennese factories, are now to be found on the market. 

Jiirlin .—The first Berlin porcelain was made by W. Casper 
VVegeli, aided by workmen from other German factories, as 

W early as 1750. This business was unsuccessful and 
came to an end in 1757, but its productions are 
highly prized on account of Ihcir rarity. Success 
only came when Frederick the Great brought 
wodemen, moulds and materials from Meissen 
in 1761, and, becoming proprietor of the works 
in 1763, founded the Royal Berlin Porcelain Manufactory. 
Though Meissen workmen and methods had been imported, and 
the Meissen .style governed the earliest productions, Frederick's 
well-known fxnchant for French art was doubtles.> respon¬ 
sible for the fact that the rococo style of decoration was more 
determinedly followed here than elsewhere in Germany. The 
colour schemes of this ware are unusually simple, pieces being 
seldom dceorated in more than three colours, while a rose- 
coloured enamel, a favourite colour with the great Frederick, 
is quite characteri.stic. The Roy'al Berlin h'uclory passed under 
a cloud in the trouliUd condition of the Prussian monarchy 
during the early yc.;rs <)f the loth centurj', and down to jSjo 
it was content to follow' in the wake of Sevres like most of 
the other Kuropcan factories. Since about flic year 18H0, 
liow'cver, it has develofted itilo the most .scientific of European 
porctl.dn works, and it was heie that Segcr manulactured his 
sperial porcelain, made to reproduce the qualities of llie finest 
lapanese wares. In spite of this .seiettlific success it must be 
remarked that the late Berlin porcelain is artistically disappoint- 
itig, being too exuberant for otir taste and recalling anything 
rather than porcelain in its treatment. 

Miiiny German Faiioncs. —It is unnecessary to dcscrilx' tlie pro¬ 
ductions ol all the C.erman porrelain works of the iStli century, lor 
n<it only is tliero a strong family likenes.s, tint all the works aimed at 
producing pieces comparable with lliose of Rfeissen, Vienna or Berlin. 
In every case the iinlnstry yvas estatilislied under the jiatronage or 
at the direct charge of jirinees or grcsit iioliles, anxious to emulate 
the success of the elector of Saxony or the king of Prussia, and 
generally tlic enterprise came to an end with the death of a patron 
or from'liis imwilhngncss to sustain the continued drains upon his 
]mrse. 

The factory at fliiclist was .started .-vliout i~20 by wanderers from 
Meissen, but It was only carried to a siiceessfiil issue through the 
Jiatronage of file archbishop-elector of Main/, after 174^* Ihc 
general style of Jlbcli.st is a palpalile imitation ol tlie contemporary 
wares of Meis.sen, but Ibis factory was noted for its excellent fig-jres 
and groups, especiailv those modi'Iled by Melcliior (1770-1780). 
He modelled, at Hbcbst, more than three hundred figures, as well as 
many jiortrail medallions. 'I he works came to an untimely end 
during the French invasion ol 170.}. 

Frankenthal had a porcehiin factory (founded by the Hannonps 
of Sirassburg) in 175b, and (rntronired l>y Karl Theodor, elector 
palatine from 1762 to 170.S, when tlie French invasion put an end 
io its activities. Melcliior, the .sculptor, came here from Hochst 
after 17S0, and clatiorate jiieies in the current styles of Sevres and 
Dresden were made. 

Nymphenbiirg, near Munich, had a factory winch was made a royal 
factory in 1758 by Max Joseph 111 . of Havana. The ware was of 
hue quality, but without .special distinction. Melchior came on here 
alxrut 1800, remaining till his death in 1825 ; his Nymphcnbnrg 
figures are as higlily esteemed as those he modelled at Hoclist and 
Frankenthal. In file early vears of the njth century elaborate 
painting became the rule hens as at the other roval factories, and 
copies were made on porcelain of some of the famous paintings in the 
Munich galleries. The works is .still in existence, in the hands of a 
private company, who unfortunately sell many reproductions of the 
r8th-oeiitury wares. . 

Ludwigsburg, some o m. from Stuttgart, had a porcelain factory 
from 1758 to 1824, liberally subsidized by the dukes of Wurttemberg. 
Highly-finished painting was the rule at this factory, and Ixicause 
the ware boro a crown as one of its marks, it has ratlier foolishly been 
called " Kroneuberg ” porcelain. i 

Furstenberg was the factory patronized by the dukes of Brunswick. 
Experiments were made as early as 1746, hut little ware was pr^ 
duced before 1770. Ft'irstenberg set itself to mutate all the best- 


known styles of the day, and its only distinctive productions arc its 
'■ biscuit '■ statuettes and medallions. The factory remained in 
operation until 1888, but as the moulds were then sold by auction, 
imitations of the old pieces are now common. 

Other r8th-century German factories were those of Fulda, Bay¬ 
reuth, Cassel, Ansbacli, Kloster-Veilsdorf, Walleiidorf and Limbacb. 

Mention must also be made of tlie work of eert,iiii famous 
decorators, like Bottengruber and Freussler, who decorated both 
German and oriental pieces ; while Busch, the canon of Hilde.sheim, 
produced effects like fine engraving by etching the glaze with a 
diamond and rubbing black colour into the lines. 

While France and Germany were each developing their own 
particular type of porcelain, it was only natural that the 
kings and princes of other countries should strive to emulate 
them in the manufacture of this still rare and highly esteemed 
form of pottery. Naturally, perhaps, the countries to the north 
and cast seem to have been influenced most by German methods, 
whilst tho.se to the south and west followed the French example. 

Holland. —The earliest Dutch factories were started as early as 
I7n,(, first at Weesji near Am.sterilam, and afterwards at t 5 ude 
I-oosUrecht. The mark of this factory occurs as M : O. L., or M. o. L. 
After 1782 the works was removed lo Nieuw'C Amstel, hut the 
” Amstel ” |ioreelaiii came lo all end with the French inva.sion. The 
ware re-sembleil tlie German ImiUi in material and decoration. The 
best porcelain made in Holland was produced at a fiartory at the 
Hague, founded some time after 1775. There is a choice collection 
of this ware in tlie Gemecnte Museum at the Hague. No porcelain 
ajijicars to haxe been made in Holland after aliout rSio until iSyo 
or later. 

Denmark. —It has been stated that porcelain of the fJerman type 
was made in Coiienhagcn as early as 1731, but there is no definite 
record of the jirodiiction c'f true jiorcel.iin until about 1772, when 
plotters, modellers and jiainters from some of tlie German works 
founded the enteqirise which was taken over ^ King Christian VTI. 
in 1770 and converted into a royal factory. Fostered by the king's 
]iatronage, fine jiorrelaiii of jironouneedly German style was largely 
made down to tlie end of file i8tli century. The collection in the 
castle of Rosenburg conlains many examjiles of the work of this 
jieriod. In the early years of flic lyth century the Empire style of 
decoration was adopteil, and llw artistic influence of Sevres became 
paramount. Large sums of money were continually required from 
file crown to maintain the establishment until, in 18O7, it was sold 
into jirivate hands lo get rid of an encumbrance. The subsequent 
new-birth of the exisling royal Copenhagen porcelain works must 
be noted in tlie nexf .section. 

Sweden. —Tlie history of Swedish porcelain in the 18II1 century is 
connected with the factories at Rorsmand and Maricberg, botli in the 
environs of Stockliolm. Tenfalive experiments were made at both 
tlii'se places before 1760, but lliese came to an end by the close of the 
I8tli century, though the Rorstraiul works was reojicned .some fifty 
years ago and will be subsequently referred to. The Swedish porce¬ 
lains were of two kinds, one a true felajiathic porcelain like the 
GcTman, and the other a glassy jiorcclain resembling tliat made at 
Mennecy in France. It is interesting to note that the decorative 
styles in both cases are distinctly French in charaefer. 

7 i'i(,s.«fl,—Peter the Great is said to have projected a porcelain 
factory at the sugge.stion of his ally .Rugustus the Third of Saxony, 
but tlie scheme was not carried into execution until tlie days of the 
empress I'.li/abeth. Catherine II. subsidired the work in prodigal 
fashion, but alfliough she brought over French artists, the liiissian 
jiorcelain more closely resembles its German than its French proto¬ 
type. In the early years of the 10th century the imperial Russian 
factory followed the example of Sevres in producing costly dinner 
services and extravagant vases of large dimensions. 

Small independent factories were starteil in the neighbourhood of 
Moscow: one bv an Englishman named Gardner about 1780, and 
another bv A. I’bpofl. Be.sides producing ordinary table ware tlicse 
Moscow factories sent forth a considerable number of statuettes, 
the most interesting being those representing Russian peasant tyiics. 

Hungary. —The one Hungarian porcelain factory of note is that at 
Herend, which was founded about 1830 by Moritz Inscher. At this 
factory copies of oriental porcelain were made that liavc deceived 
many collectors, though the pieces arc usually impressed with the 
word " Herend " in the paste. 

Switeerland. —Little porcelain has been produced in Switzerland, 
and considering the geograpliical position of tlie country it seems 
natural that porcelain of the German type should have been made at 
Zurich and of the French type at Nyon on the Lake of Geneva, but 
these productions are of no’ particular importance. 

French Porcelains. —^The beginnings of French porcelain at 
Rouen and St Cloud have already been mentioned, as they 
preceded Bottger’s ^scoveiy of true porcelain; but as nothing 
was known in France of the methods and materials used by the 
German porcelain makers, the artificia} or glassy porcelain held 
sway in France through the greater part of the i8th century. 
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Tlje next important factory after St Cloud was that founded 
at Cliantilly about 1725 under the patronage of the Prince 
de Cotide, an enthusiastic collector of Chinese and Japanese 
porcelains. One distinctive feature of the Chantilly porcelain 
is its imitation of the Japanese Imari wares of the 17th century, 

especially those bearing deli¬ 
cate patterns in the Kakiemon 
style. This imitation was not 
confined to the decoration 

T 'll 1 /-K .,11 T. . 1 alone, but great efforts were 

Lillc and Chantilly Potters mark.s. , ’ " , .. j 

made to reproduce the de¬ 
licious lender whiteness of the original ware, by covering the 
Ixidy of the soft porcelain with a coating of the tin-enamel 
used by the French faience makers. Similar imitation of the 
Kakiemon style of decoration became the rage all over Europe, 
and was largely followed at Meissen and in England as well as 
in France ; but no European imitations equalled those of the 
famous Chantilly ware. 

Other porcelain factories were started at Mennecy-Villeroy 
and at l.ille, but the most important French factory was that 
founded at Vincennes about 1740, not only becau.sc ol the many 
beautiful pieces produced there, but also because the works 
was taken under the direct patronage of the king in 1753 and was 
transferred to Sevres in 1756, becoming ultimately the most 
important porcelain factory in F.urope. 


Fortunately we have documentarj’ infnrnmtion o( the exact 
composition of the artificial porcelain (pa/r of Sevres, and a 

brief account of its mamifact are will serve to explain liow all tlic 
glassy porcelains ol Europe were made. 'I he potter commenced by 
preparing a Rlas.s or frit, melting togetlier pure sand, alum, sea-salt, 
gypsum, soda and nitre. Tiie clear jiorl ions ol tids frit were powdered 
and washed with boiling water, and the working clay was compounded 
by adding to such powdered frit a small quantity of clialky clay or 
iniiTl and sometimes pure chalk as well. This mixture was ground in 
water until the flniil was as fine as cream, and it was then boiled 
to a thirk paste whieh was so little plastic in itself that black soap 
or parchment .size was added to it to give it enough plasticity for 
the workman to ho able to shape it. N'ases and other pieces were 
made from this paste by pressing cakes of it in plaster moulds of 
considerable thickness. After pressing, the pieces were dried and 
were then iitlier turned on a lathe or rubbed down with sand paper 
to reduce them to siiflicient thinness ; while handles, spouts or other 
ornaments in relief were applied with a lute of slip, as is customary 
with every other species of pottery. The fragile objects were then 
firetl into what is known as the " biscuit " condiliim ; the most 
difficult jiart of the wdiole jiroccss. During this firing the pieces 
frequently went out of shape because of the excessive shrinkage of 
the material and its tendency to soften as it approached the melting 
point of the frit. Consequently an elaborate system of " propping ’ 
the pieces had to be resorted to, and even tlicn a very large proportion 
became deformed. When the porcelain was drawn from the oven 
after the first firing, thi' supports were removed and the pieces wvte 
rubbed with sand to clean the surfticc, and were then coated with 
glaze by sprinkling with a brush ; the glaze being a fusible glass very' 
rich in lead. Tlie glaze coat w'as melted by retiring the piece at a 
lower temperature; and it was frequently neccs.sary to repeat tliis 
process several times in order to get a perfectly even and brilliant 
result. The difficulties of such a process were enormous, and it 
was only bv the financial support of wealthy patrons, or of the state, 
Uuit such a method of manufacture was ever carried on for any length 
of time. At its best the material ts an exceedingly beautiful one, 
lending itself especially to decoration in on-glaze colours, and the 
pieces produced at Vincennes and at S^ivres, between 1745 and 1770 
or thereabouts, form a distinct class by themselves. Skilful chemists 
like Ilellot and Macquer were employed to direct the operations, 
and manjr beautiful ground roloura, .such as the famous gtos-bteu, 
bleu de toi. mse Pompadowr, pca-greofl and apple-green were invented. 

Sevres Porcelains.—The forms of the Sevres porcelain are ex¬ 
ceedingly varied. Many of the older sliapes were designed by 
Duplcssis, the king’s silversmith, and, as is perhaps natural, are 
more proper to metal than to pottery; but the French glas.sy 
porcelain is such an artificial material in every respect that such 
a point should not be strained too far. Owing to the want of 
plasticity in the paste the pieces were always made in moulds 
of plaster of Paris, while in many cases they were moulded in 
separate parts and these united together with metal screws or 
mounted in. bands of chased ormolu. Table services made for 
actual use were usually painted on a plain white ground with 
the full palette of on-glaze colours (or enamels) and much rich 



gilding. The decorative pieces such as vases, candelabra, jar¬ 
dinieres, &c., were decorated in a much more sumptuous fashion 
by covering the greater part of the piece with a ground of one 
of the rich enamel colours previomsly mentioned, reserving only 
panels in white on which delicate miniature-like decorations of 
the most varied kind were subsequently painted and fired (.see 
fig. 52 ; and examples of Sdvres, Plate IX.). Such collections as 
the Wallace at Hertford House, or 
the Jones Bequest in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, show at once 
the variety and perlrction to which 
the work atbiined. 

This Sevres porcelain is entirely 
devoid of the broad decorative 
treatment and rich full colour of 
any of the great kinds of fine 
poltcry or porcelain. Artistically 
considered, it has no place beside 
the triumphs of the ('hinc.se or 
Persian potters, or of the Italian 
majolisls. Its shapes are too 
formal, and are not sufficiently 
imbued with a sense of the quali¬ 
ties of the material. The ground 
colours defy every natural ten¬ 
dency of pottery Colour for they 
are even, flawless and merhanieiii, 
with none of the palpitating rich¬ 
ness that comes so naturally from 

the potter's processes. 'J'lie paint- 52. S 6 vres vase, >rf/<! 

ings, whether of flowers, birrls or tendie ; ‘green bmiy aixl gilt 
figure-subjects,aree.\lraordinarity iniit.Ttion mounting. (\'u,tortit 
skilful regarded as miniatures, but Museum.) 

as examples of pottery decoration they eannot be compared to 
the swift, apparently careless, brushwork of the great masters 
of earlier times. .So pronounced was the demand of the period 
for smooth even finish that such ground colours as gros-hlru and 
bleu dr roi, where the colour naturally came varied and uneven, 
were subsequently decorated with small diapers or lines of gold 
in the lorm of iril de />erdrix or 7 >erniieelle, so as to produce a more 
regular and even effect. The most elaborate and costly of all 
the varieties of old Sevres is what is known as “ jewelled Sevres,’’ 
which is richly sown with imitation jewels, such as turquoises, 
]icarls and ruliies, closely resembling the real stones. These 
imitation jewels were in every case set in beautifully chased 
mountings of gold, and in the museum at Sevres are to he found 
examples of the punches and other tools used in making these 
mounts. On account of the enormous expense involved in the 
production of such costly triumphs of .skill, examples of jewelled 
Sdvres are rare even in the best collections, but the English 
student is fortunate in the fact that the Wallace collection 
contains a considerable number of them. 

Many reasons— the prestige attaching to a Koyal Manufactory, 
the knowledge that the porcelain was produced regardless of 
cost, the mechanical perfection of its colours, gilding and decora¬ 
tion, as well as the fact that the 
glassy porcelain was abandoned 
as too costly and risky after 
about 1780—have all conspired 
to raise the prices which modem 
collectors arc prepared to pay 
for fine examples of vieux 
Shres. It is doubtful whether 
even the prices paid for paint¬ 
ings by old masters have advanced so rapidly as those paid 
for Sevres porcelain of the best period. In the ’seventies 
of the 19th century it was deemed worthy of remark that 
a sum of £10,000 should have been paid at public auction 
for three old Sevres vases; thirty -years later one such piece 
would probably fetch the same price. It should be addedi^at 
the extravagant prices now paid for Sevres porcelain, which is 
much more a triumph of technical than of artistic skill, have led 
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to an extensive system of “ faking ” and even forging st)ecimens 
which are purchased at high prices by amateurs. 

Beautiful as the old Sivres porcelain was, those who were 
responsible for its manufacture could not fail to recognize that 
the porcelain made at Meissen and other German factories was 
both harder and whiter in substance, more truly resembling 
the oriental porcelain in every respect. It was also known that 
these German porcelains were not so difficult, and therefore so 
costly to manufacture as the French, and all these causes com¬ 
bined to make, the directorate of Sevres unremitting in their 
efforts to discover in France natural materials analogous to 
those used by the German and Chinese potters. I’ire d’Fntre- 
colles, the famous Jesuit missionary, had forwarded to France 
long before an account of the melhods used by the Chinese, as 
well as samples of the materials they employed ; and after many 
years’ research Millot and Macquer discovered the precious 
materials at St Yrieix near Limoges (see Auscher, History of 
French Porcelain, pp. 77-81). 'I'hc first experimental pieces of 
this French porcelain, similar in material to the German and 
Chinese, appear to have been made about 1769; but it was 
some years after this Ijefore the manufacture of the new product 
was firmly established, and then to the end of the i8th century 
more and more of the hard porcelain and less of the glassy porce¬ 
lain was made at Sevres. Speaking broadly, we might say lhat 
after 1780 comparatively little of the original French porcelain 
was made in France ; and from that time to this practically all 
French porcelain has been of tlic same type as the German porc^ 
lain, viz, made with china clay and fclspathic rock. This 
technical change in the nature of the materials had a profound 
influence on the artistic qualities of French porcelain, and the 
change was doubtless accentuated by the neo-classical rage 
which followed on the discovery of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
The influence of antique vase shapes and of modern renderings 
of Greek motives in design spread over Europe like a plague, 
and whether in France, Germany or England the last quarter 
of the i8th and the first quarter of the 19th century mark a 
definite period in pottery design and decoration. The intro¬ 
duction of hard-paste porcelain rendered the manufacture of 
large vases and other pieces possible ; and after 1780 we find 
the manufactory at Sevres engaged in the production of enormous 
vases 5 or 6 ft. in height, a manufacture wltich has been continued 
there to this day. About the same time, too, we find the first 
production of large plaques or slabs of porcelain on which copies 
of well-known pictures were painted in enamel colours. The 
earliest of these slabs were in soft-paste porcelain, but in this 
material it was only possible to make them of quite modest 
dimensions; with the introduction of hard-paste porcelain very 
large slabs were manufactured, and a series of these are to be seen 
in the museum at Sevres. 

The most artistic of all the productions of Sevres are un¬ 
doubtedly the “biscuit” figures and groups. These were 
modelled with great skill by many of the best French sculptors 
of the day, such as Pajou, Ifigalle, Clodion, La Kue, (Jtffieri, 
Falconet, Boizot, Julien, Le Riche, fkc. The best of these Sayres 
“ biscuits ” have a real artistic value which places them in a 
class quite apart from the German porcelain figures made at 
Meissen, Frankenthal and Hochst. 


Part.?.—Although during the reign of Louis XV. many privileges 
and prerogatives had been given to the Sevres manufactory, such 
as the exclusive right to gild or paint in colours on porcelain, the 
breakdown of the monarchical regime, which was rapidly accelerated 
after the accession of Louis XVI., led to the establishment m Pans 
and its environs of a number of factories for the production of 
hard-postc porcelains more or less in open rivalry ^th the roTOl 
manufactory of Sevres. In order that the royal edicts might m 
more easily evaded, most of these were placed undw tne 

patronace of one of the French princes of the blood or even of Queen 
Marie Antoinette. There is little need to dwell on the doings of 
these Parisian factories, but the productions of the best of ftern, 
such as those of Clignancourt (patronized by Monsirar, the long s 
eldest brother) : Rue Thironx (patroniz^ by Queen Marie Ant^ 
ette) : Rue de Bondy (patronized by the duo d Angoultoe), compare 

not unfavourably with &ose of S^res itself. tmonrhint 

It is impossible to do more than mention the other toportant 
French factories at Mcnnecy, Sceaux, Berarg-lo-Reme, Strassburg, 


Niederviller, Marseilles, Limoges and Caen. In the disastrous years 
of the French revolution (between 1789 and 1800), such of these 
factories as had survived came to an untimely end, even the royal 
factory el Sivres passing through a kind of lingering death between 
1702 and 1801. and it was not until Napoleon decided to revive the 
glories of S8vres that modem French porcelain really came into being. 

Just as the manufacture of German porcelain spread into 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, &c., we find the manufacture 
of a glassy porcelain analogous to the early French arising in 
Belgium, Italy, Spain and England. The materials and methods 
were so like those used in France that it would be ridiculous to 
claim for them an independent origin, even were we unable to 
prove by documentary evidence that workmen trained in the 
French factories had migrated into those countries. 


Italy .—In Ibily we have the factories at Nove near Bassano 
{i7^>2-iH 25) ; Doccia near Florence (founded in 1735 by the murchcHC 
Carlo CUnori, and still carried on by the same family); and Capo di- 
Montc near Naples (t73<'>“i82o) : with 
minor factories like those at Vinovo, VAA/W 

Treviso, and the Volpato factory at * 11 ^ 7 

Rome. The most inniortant of these 

wiTe the factories at T>occia and Capo- * XM IV* 

di-Monte. The porcelain made at ^ 

Doccia was famous for its soft trans Capo-di-Monte PottiTs* 
lucent texture, so that it lent itself marks ; lyid, i 759 » i?®®* 


heautifnlly to the production of white 

glazed porcolziin figures resembling in quality the white pieces of 
Fu-kicn. 


The factory at Capo-di-Monte was under the direct patronz-ige of 
Charles III., icing of Naples. The earliest and best of its productions 
are in pure white, probably made in imitation of Cliino.se white pieces, 
though modelled in the form of natural shells supported by corals and 
seaweed. Figure-modelling was also largely j>ractised, and besides 
groups of statuettes and figures in conjunction with vases, we have 
the typical Capo-di-Monte examples in which vases, cups, saucers, 
plates, &c.. are cover(*d with groups of figures modelled in high 
relief on a minute scale. Tliis trivial style of work is greatly admired 
because of the minuteness of its execution. At a later period 
the works was removed to T’ortici and ultimately to Naples, but 
after about ^770 the classic style was adopted for the shapes and 
decorations. The factory came to an end as laic as 1820. 

Spain. - Charles TTI. of Naples ascended the throne of Spain in 
1750 and took with him to Madrid many of the workmen from the 
Ca*po-di-Monte factory, as well as the best moulds and models. 
He established a new china factory in the gardens of Buen Retire, a 
palace outside Madrid. As long as Charles HI. lived immense sums 
were lavislied on this factory, and the ware was not allowed to be 
sold, but was eitlier used for tlie diToration of the royal palaces or for 
presentation to other European sovereigns. Enormous vases were 
made, following the example of Sevres, 
and these were often filled with — 
bouquets of flowers modelled in porcc- 
lain. The most famous productions • O 
of this factory, however, were the Rctiro'Potters’ marks, 

plac^ues and slabs of porcelain used 

for lining tlie walls of certain rooms in the royal jialaces. Two of 
these rooms still remain, and are frightful examples of the Spanish 
rococo style. Tlie factory was entirely destroyed in 1812 during the 
French war, and since that date no porcelain of any importance has 



been made in Spain. 


Knglish Porcelains of the rSth ernfary.—There can be no doubt 
that whatever experimental work may have been conducted 
by our early English potters, such as the famous John Dwight 
of Fulham, nothing like an established manufacture of porcelain 
existed in this country prior to about 1740-1745. There are 
records of many tentative experiments before this date, but no 
real history. Between 1745 and 1755 important porcelain 
works were established at Chelsea, Bow, Worcester and Derby, 
and when we examine the productions of these factories it is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that the processes had been 
imported from France. The early English porcelains, like eUl the 
French porcelains of that date, were composed of artificial or 
glassy mixtures. 

We may take the early productions of Bow and Chelsea as 
typical of the earliest English porcelain of which there is any 
definite record. The material was a mixture of pipe-clay, sand 
from Alum Bay in the Isle of Wight, and glass, while the glaze 
was a fusible English flint-glass rich in lead. It is olwious, 
therefore, that we are dealing with substances vety similar to 
those used in the glassy French porcelain (see above), and such 
mixtures were very difficult of fabrication, being subject to 
great loss in the process of firing. In the other European countries 
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the manufacture of porcelain was almost invariably carried on 
at the expense of some royal or princely patron ; in England, 
however, the manufacture was not subsidized in this way, and 
it is probably for this reason that at a very early date we find the 
English porcelain-makers experimenting with other materials 
than glass and clay in order to make their processes more certain. 
In a patent taken out in 1749 by Thomas I'Tye of the Bow works 
we find mention of the use of bone-ash—the material that was 
to make English porcelain a distinct species by itself. E'rom 
1750 onwarcls there can be little doubt that, though a large 
proportion of glass was still used in the composition of the 
English porcelains, bone-ash was more and more introduced 
into the paste in order to obtain a more refractory material : 
yet it was not until about 1800 that Josiah Spofle of Stoke-upon- 
'Trcnt afiandoned entirely the use of glass and composed his 
porcelain of china clay, bone-ash and felspathic rock for the body, 
glazing it with a rich lead ghize, and so laid the foundation of 
distinctively English porccl.tin. The material has mart)’ merits 
both from the u.scfiil and artistic points of view ; it is much more 
easily fabricated than the old glassy porcelains, it endures better 
for ordinary table use than any other kind of porcelain, and it 
permits the fullest range of decoration. 

Before entering upon a detailed notice of the important English 
factories of the 18th century, something should be said of the 
various influences that were at work in determining what the 
porcelain-maker should do, both in the way of shape and decora- 
ti<in. The eyes of all men were, of course, turned first to the 
porcelain brought from the far J'kast; and in the early efforts of 
the English factories, as of those of France and (iermany, we 
notice a predominance of while jneces or of pieces decorated 
with paintings in under-glaze blue alone, obr io'.isly inspired by 
the current importations from China. Bow and Chelsea pro¬ 
duced large cjuantities of ware of this cla.ss, and in the early 
days of the Worcester factory little else was made there than 
w'hite, or blue and white pieces closely simulating the Chinese. 
Another oriental influence was to be found in the Imari patterns 
of Japan, particularly those in the style of Kakiemon. It has 
been noted that Meissen. Chantilly and other continental factories 
had already created a vogue for the.se reproductions of Japanese 
decorations, and in our own country Bow, Chelsea and VVorcestcr 
followed suit. 'I'hc later Imari patterns, heavily decorated with 
blue and ri'd and gold for the use of “ the foreigner." furnished 
another popular sts le for W’orcester and Derby, and the vogue 
of these English " Japan” patterns, in the last ejuarter of the 
18th century and the first half of the 19th century, was so great 
that they represent a large proportion of the output of our 
English [torcelain works during that period. The pntductions 
of the German and French factories also exerted a profound 
influence on English potters ; so that throughout the i8Lh 
century English porcelains largely consisted of imitations of 
the foreign wares hrought into the country by the wealthy. 

We can only point to one method of porcelain decoration 
which undoubtedly arose in England. This is the method of 
transier-printing, whereby patterns printed on paper from 
engrax'cd copper plates are transferred to porcelain or pottery 
and subsequently fired, either under or on the glaze. At the best 
these printed patterns arc in no way superior to the stencilled 
work of modern oriental porcelain, wh^', at the worst, European 
and American printed patterns have been perhaps the most in¬ 
appropriate decoration ever applied to porcelain in the world. 
It has been generally urged on behalf of transfer-printing that it 
enables elaborate effects to be produced at a small cost and so 
brings decorated potteiy within the reach of the humblest. The 
truer view is, that the simplest brushwork patterns, or even no 
pattern tit all, would be preferable to the tawdry results that the 
cheapest forms of transfer-printing have rendered possible, 
f Oheluf .—Between 1750 and 1770 the Chelsea factory was 
th g^mo st important of all the English porcelain works, and fine 
of this period command high prices in the saleroom 
Ifeliay. ^6 k»ow little of the origin of ^is important factory, 
though it ft belipved to have been in existence from some time 
*ft*r 1740 *0 when it was finally demolished and some of 


the w'orkmen and part of the plant were removed to the then 
important works at Derby. The first manager was one Charles 
Gouyn, who was followed by a Mr Sprimont before 17,50. 
Sprimont retained possession of the works until 1769, and died 
in 1771. It was during his management, from 17.50 to 1770, 
that the finest and most characteristic pieces of Chelsea porcelain 
were made. 

Although the styles in vogue at Chelsea are extremely 
varied, little was produced there that was really Ehiglish in 
character. The earliest pieces appear to have been either in 
pure white or in white decorated with paintings in under-glaze 
blue. The goat-and-bce cream jugs, crawfish salt cellars, the 
.shell and rockwork salt-cellars, jugs, sauce-boats, small cups and 
.saucers of this type are fairly plentiful. Then came the decora¬ 
tions, mainly in red and gold, of the Kakiemon style, followed 
by reproductions of the brocade jjatterns of Imari porcelain. 
.'\fterwards we find the appearance of table wares modelled in 
imitation of leaves, animals, fruits, birds and fishes, apparently 
adopted from current French and German practice. 

In another direction the influence of Meissen was also shown 
by the production of statuettes (see in Chelsea figure, Plate X.), 
and of the small modelled trinkets, scent-bottles and toys of 
which there is such a fine collection in the British Mu.seum. In 
the latter d.ays of the factory' (say after 17.58) we find Chelsea 
following in the wake of SiH res in the profluction of large and 
elaborate rococo t ases, with pierced nei ks and covers, scroll¬ 
work bases and interlacing handles such as are to be sei'ti in the 
Jones Bequest in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Pieces of 
this elaborate kind are overlaid with rich grounds of Mazarine 
blue, turquoi.se, pea-green, or the famous Chelsea claret-colour, 
while white panels arc reserved framed with gill scrolls and 
painted in enamid colours with flowers, birds or figure-subjects 
in absolute rivalry with the jiieces manufactured at .Sevres. 

'Ihe Chelsea works appears to have come to an end through the 
ill-health ol .Sprimont, and it was sold in 17(19-1770 to Duesbury, 
the proprietor of the Derby works. He carried on the establish¬ 
ment from 1770 to 1784, but in this period fi great change is 
noticeable in the product of the factory. The “ rococo "forms and 
decorations of the true Chelsea [lorcelain witc replaced by works 
in the neo-classical style already rendered popular by the success 
of Josiah Wedgwood, and the. Derby-Chelsea porcelain is quite 
a distinct production from the early works of Chelsea. The most 
distinctive mark of the Chelsea 
porcelain is an anchor—eitlier em¬ 
bossed in the paste or painted in 
gold or colour. Often the anchors 

occur in pairs, and it is frequently _ 

associated with other marks such Chelsea rotters’ marks, 
as a dagger or a cross. Some of 

the Derby-Clielsea pieces arc marked with a conjoined D and 
an anchor. 

Bow .—Thedateof the establishment of the factory at Stratford- 
le-Bow,in what is now theEast End of London, is quite uneertain, 
but in 1744 Edward Heylyn and Thomas Frye, who were con¬ 
nected with this factory, took out a patent for the manufacture 
of porcelain. The materials mentioned in this patent are not 
such as would produce porcelain at all, and il appears likely 
that the specification was made purposely defective. In 1748 
a further patent was applied for in which we get the first mention 
of bone-ash, so that from the teclinical point of view the wares 
made at the Bow factory are of the utmost importance as in¬ 
dicating the experimental beginnings of our Ivnglish poreelain 
in which bone-ash plays such an important part. In 1750 the 
works at Bow belonged to Messrs VVeatherby fv- Crowthcr, and 
was then known as “ New Canton.” and as 300 workpeople were 
employed, the opemtions must have been conducted on a large 
scale ; but ultimately, from causes that can only be surmised, the 
partnership was dissolved and the business failed, so that in 1775 
the works was bought for a very small sum by the William 
Duesbury already mentioned, who transferred fjart of the 
plant and moulds to his more prosperous works at Derby. It 
would appear from what we know of the factory and its 
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productions that the business was conducted on simpler lines than 
at the Chelsea works. We have, for instance, no elaborate vases 
in imitation of Sevres, and no important groups of figures which 
might challenge rivalry with Meissen. We find, as is common 
with all the early porcelain factories of Europe, first the pro¬ 
duction of white pieces with modelled reliefs, or of pieces painted 
with under-glaze blue in imitation of Chinese porcelain. Then 
followed the well-known “ Quail,” or “ Partridge,” and ‘‘ Wheat- 
shcaf ” patterns in red and green and gold in imitation of the 
Japanese patterns ; and the manufacture of table ware decorated 
with these simple yet bright and pleasant devices seems to have 
formed the greater part of the work at the factory. Many figures 
and statuettes were also produced at Bow, but they are fewer in 
number and less cleverly made and decorated than the con¬ 
temporary productions of the Chelsea factory. We may surmise 
that there was considerable rivalry between these two works 
• . situated on the outskirts of 


rt, the metropolis, (or we find the 
I ^ L '1 “anchor ” mark, which is ih<‘ 

I W1 4 best recognized mark of Chelsea 

porcelain, often occurring on 
„ . . specimens that from internal 

Bow Potters marks. evidence or from the piece 

itself we .should rather attribute to Bow. The Bow marks arc 


Bow Potters’ marks. 


not very certain, hut some of the likeliest are here given. 

U'arirstrr. The third of the early English factories, and 
ultimately the most important of all, was that ffmnde.d at 
Worcester in 1751 by Dr Wall, a man of unusual attainments, 
and a number of his friends. How Dr Wall came to learn the 


secret of porcelain making is absolutely unknown, but even 
assuming that he acr|uircd some information from wandering 
workmen it is certain that the Worcester porcelain was soon 
developed on original lines. The nature of the paste and the 
gl.izr of the early Worcester productions, as well as the sobriety 
of their decorations, stamp this factory' as the first where English¬ 
men really developed a native porcelain. Between 1751 and 
1770, the first period of Worcester porcelain, the prevalent 
infinenre was that of Chinese bluc-and-white, and the pieces of 
that period ar' rightly esteemed by collectors for their artistic 
quality. Probably nowhere in Europe, certainly nowhere in 
England, was oriental blue-and-white more carefully studied, 
and a collection of this blue-and-white Worcester is most satis- 
fiictory from the aesthetic point of view. The productions at 
this time were tea and coffee services, howls, dishes, tuugs and 
plates. The cups were usually made without handles in imitation 
of the oriental practice, but large, two-handled covered cups 
for caudle, broth and chocolate were also made during the early 
period. Many of these larger cups bore an embossed pattern 
resembling a pine-cone, possibly imitated from a shape produced 
at .St Cloud ; while openwork dishes, plates and fruit baskets 
were also made in imitation of a popular Meissen fashion. 

T!ie method of decorating porcelain with transfer prints was 
introduced at Worcester as early as 1756, when Robert Hancock, 
an engraver, came from York House, Battersea, where the process 
was first employed for the decoration of the Battersea enamels. 
The early Worcester prints comprised portraits of celebrities of 
the time (the Frederick the Great mug), or adaptations of the 
works of great artists such as Gainsborough and Watteau, or 
cojiics of current engravings or sporting prints. The first print¬ 
ing was done in black or purple, and tran-sferred on to the fired 
glaze, and it was not until about 1770 that the process of printing 
in blue under the glaze was perfected. It is interesting to note 
that for many years this process of transfer printing was 
developed side by side with the older method of porcelain painting, 
and until the end of the i8th century the processes appear to 
have been used at Worcester quite independent^. The closing 
of the Chelsea factory in 1770 led to the migration of some of 
the Chelsea painters to Worcester, and from about that date a 
considerable amount of Worcester porcelain was decorated on 
the glaze with enamel colours and gilding after the styles that 
had been rendered popular at Chelsea and Bow. It is only fair 
to remark, however, that the Worcester patterns are always 


distinguished by a certain English character both in the style 
and the workmanship (see example, Plate X.). The first and 
most artistic period of Worcester porcelain came to an end before 

1783, when, after the death of Dr Wall, the works passed under 

the control of Thomas Flight and his two sons, who had been 
jewellers. • 'J’he Flight influence was 
soon noticeable from the fact that the 
new shapes were more and more based 
on those of SAvres and Meissen, while 
the decoration became more mechanical 
and precise as befitted the work of 
jewellers rather than potters. King 
George III. and Queen Charlotte visited W o^xstcr Potters 

the works in 1788 and bestowed upon 

the firm the privilege of styling themselves “ China Manu¬ 
facturers to Their Majesties,” since when the works has always 
been known as the Worcester Royal Porcelain Works. In 1793 
Martin Barr was taken into partnership; the “ Flight & Barr ” 
period, so well known to collectors, lasted until 1807. 

Another Worcester porcelain works was in existence after 

1784, viz. the tlhamberlain factory, which was working in 
rivalry with the original establishment ; but its productions 
are of no particular artistic merit, and in 1840 the two firms 
became amalgamated, and so gave rise to the present Worcester 
Royal Porcelain Co. The most noteworthy feature of the pro¬ 
ductions of both the Worcester works at the end of the i8th 



century were the “ Armorial ” services made for various royal 
and noble families, and those adaptations of Imari patterns 
known as “ Old Japan.” 

Dirby .—Experiments in the manufacture of porcelain appear 
to have been made at 1 )crby as early as 1750 by a French refugee, 
Andrew Blanche : but the business, which was afterwards to 
attain such a great development, was only founded in 1756 with 
William Duesbury as its manager. Duesbury was originally a 
decorator of china figures in Eondon, and his career proves that 
he was a man of great industry and energj', for within twenty- 
five years he not only built up a large business at Derby, but he 
absorbed the decadent works at Bow and Chelsea, so that in 
the last quarter of the i8th century Derby was the most import¬ 
ant china manufactory in England. As is so often the case, a 
commercial success like this implied the absence of any distinct 
artistic impulse. The porcelain produced at Derby is for the 
most part only an echo of the successes of Meissen, Sevres, or 
the earlier English factories. 1 1 is only fair to remark that a very 
deep and rich under-glaze blue was attained at the Derby works. 
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and that this was associated with very mechanical painting of 
birds and flowers and with gilding of exceptional quality. At 
this factory, too. the old Japan patterns were imitated with 
exceptional vigour, until “ Crown-Derby Japan ” became a 
standard trade name for this clobbered oriental style. 

Mention has already been made of the “ biscuit ” pKjrcelain 
figures made at Derby, which are superior in style to anything 
else made in Europe in the i8th century except the “ biscuit ” 
porcelains of Sevres. The Derby “ biscuits ” of the best type 
range from 1790 to i8io,and the finest specimens havea“ waxy ” 
surface, though there is little or no sheen and every detail remains 
as crisp as when the figure left the hand of its m^er. The most 
famous of these figures are the portrait medallions and statuettes 
of British generals and admirals which were modelled by an artist 
named Stephan. Spengler, a Swiss, modelled numerous groups 
adapted from the drawings of Angelica Kaufmann, while a 
workman named CoSce seems to have modelled only rustic 
figures and animals. 

Plymouth and Bristol .—The porcelain factories at Plymouth 
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and Bristol are mainly noteworthy hccaase they were the only 
English factories in which a true porcelain strictly analogous 
to the Chinese was ever manufactured. William Cookworthy, a 
Quaker druggist of Plymouth, was greatly interested in attempt¬ 
ing to discover in Cornwall and Devonslure minerals similar to 
those which were described in the letters of I’ere d’Entrecolles 
as forming the basis of Chinese porcelain. After many years of 
travel and research he ascertained the nature of the Cornish stone 
and Cornish clay, and in 1768 he founded a works at Plymouth 
for the production of a porcelain .similar to the Chinese from these 
native materials. Readers interested in this abortive enterprise, 
from which such great results were afterwards to come, can only 
be referred to the general hi.storics ot English porcelain, for tlic 
factor)' was removed to Bristol in 1770 iind was shortly after¬ 
wards transferred to Richard Champion, a Bristol merchant, 
who had already Ijeen dabbling in the fashionable pursuit of 
porcelain making. Champion’s Bristol factory lasted from 177,-^ 
to 1781, when the business had to be sold to a number ot Stafford¬ 
shire potters owing to the serious losses it had entailed. The 
Bristol porcelain, like that of Plymouth, was always a true fcls- 
pathic porcelain resembling the Chinese, but made from the 
china clay and china stone of Cornwall. It is, therefore, harder 
and whiter than the other English porcelains, and its cold, harsh, 
glittering glaze marks it off at once from the wares of Bow, 
Chelsea, Worcester or Derby. 




The Bristol porcelain resembled that of Meissen quite as much 
in its sQ'lc of decoration as in the nature of its materials. One 
can point to nothing distinctly English aboul il, and if specimens 
now rommand very high prices in Ihe salerooms it is on account 
of their rarity rather than of any intrinsic quality or beauty that 
they possess. 

Table ware of various kinds formed the greater part of the 
production of the Bristol works, but a considerable number of 
figures are known, in many cases obviously copied Iron) those of 
Meissen, and a few large hexagonal vases similar in .style to 
specimens produced at Chelsea and at Worcester. The most 
distinctive pieces made at the Bristol factory are certain small 
plaques or slalrs in “ hisruit ” porcelain, usually bearing in the 
centre a portrait medallion or armorial bearings surrounded by 
a wreath of skilfully modelled flowers. Good examples of these 
choice productions are to be seen in the British Museum. 

The Plymouth factory is supposed to have adopted as its 
general mark the alchemical symbol for tin. Thi.s mark was 
iso used to a limited extent at the Bristol factory, though tlie 

general Bristol mark was 
a cross or a copy of the 
crossed swords of Meissen. 
The Staffordshire potters 
who bought the rights of 
the Bristol porcelain factory 
from Chjunpion established 
a works at Shelton, near 
.Stoke-upon-Trent, in Staf¬ 
fordshire, under the name of New Hall Porcelain Co., but they 
never manufactured anything of artistic .w.'ount. 

Minor Eni;lish Factories .—A number of ottier porcelain factories 
were founded in England in the latter half of the i8th century, but 
none of these produced ware of any particular merit. The porcelain 
made at Lougton Hall by William Littler (1752-1758), always clumsy 
and ugly in form, is interesting for a splendid blue colour character¬ 
istic ot the factory. This small venture was ultimately absorbed by 
William Ducsbury. 

The colony of potters established in Liverpool also mafic a certain 
amount of porcelain, as well as '' Delft ” and other earthenwares, 
and the Liverpool Museum contains some good examples of their 
productions. 

A iittle factory at work at Lowestoft in the last quarter of the i8th 
century has attracted much more attention than it deserves, because 
certain writers foolishly attributed to it large quantities of " Ar¬ 
morial " porcelain which had, undoubtedly, been made in China. 
Recent excavations have established the fact that this factory was 
only of minor importance, and was mainly occupied in producing 
cheap wares in rivalry with, and even in imitation of, those of the 
more important EngUsh factories. 

Towards the end of the 78th century the manufacture of English 
porcelain spread into the Staliordshire potteries, and the firms of 
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Plymouth, Bristol, Champion and 
Swansea marks. 


Spode, Davenport and Minton became the most important Engli.sb 
factories ol tile early 19th century. For notices of the minor English 
factories of the late i8th century and early tqth century, such as 
Caughley, Coalport, Swansea and Nantgnrw, the student is referred 
to the sjiecial works dealing with the history ol English porcelain. 

Culhclions .—The Bntish Mu.seum and the Victoria and Ailwrt 
Museum contain the best general collections of EngUsh porcelain. 
The mnsenms at Bristol and Liverpool contain examples ol the local 
wares; while the museum at the Worcester Royal Porcelain works 
iias an admirable collection nl Uio wares of that factory. Many 
noteworthy private collections are in existence, of which we may 
mention those ol Mr Dyson Perrins, Mr Cockshutt and Mr 1 rtqincil. 

I.iTF.RATURK, — Alex. Brongnlart, Traiti lirs arts tiramit/ues 
(1844) ; Jacquemart, Historrc dr la (('ramit/ue (Eng. ed. 1875) ; 
Jdnnicke, Ciruiidriss der Keramik (1879) ; Dr Brinkmann, Handbook 
of Eurof’mn Portelains in the Hamburg Museum ; Marryat, History 
of I'vtterv and I'oriclain (1857); Jewitt. I'eramk Art of Orcat lintain 
(1S78) ; Auscher, A Hislarv and Dcscrifdion of l•rrnlk Porcelain 
(1005) ; Burton, History and Desertfition of Pvglish Porcelain 
(11)02); Dillon, I’orcelain (1904); Solon, Old English Porcelain 
(11103) ; Burton, Porcelain (190b) ; R. Almstrom, J.rrnarnrna mh 
deras TiUvcrkning (1903). (W. B.*) 

I’OTTERV AND PORCET.AIN DURING THE Iq'ril CtNTl'RV 

The development of (he manufacture of pottery and porrelain 
in Eurojie and America throughout the iqth rentuiy need not 
he treated in such detail as the lii.story of its growth up to that 
period, for modern moAns of communication luid the genend 
diffusion of knowledge have tended to destroy the indivitlual 
character which was so marked a feature of the pottery of 
different countries in previous eenturies. The igth centtiry was 
distinctly the, rentury of machinery, and, for llie most part, it 
witnessed the displacement by mechanical processes of those 
methods of h.andirraft whirh made the older pottery individual 
and interesting even in its simplest forms. (!‘ollectors arc pre¬ 
pared to p.ay very large sums for choice examples of the potter’s 
.art of bygone, centuries, hut it is doubtful if much of the pottery 
of the 19th century will ever lie collected for its intrinsic merits, 
though it may be preserved as an illustration of the spirit of 
the age. 

In preceding sections of this article the development of the 
brightly painted tin-cn.amolled wares and the gaily decorated 
porcelains of various European countries have lieen traced down 
to the end of the i8th century, because that date marks, (|uite 
distinctly, Uie period when the old handicraft of the potter was 
for various reasons di.splaced by organized manufacture. The 
disturlied economic condition of Europe in the last quarter of the 
i8th century and the Napoleonic Wars of the early 19th century 
proved disastrous to most of the pottery and porcelain works 
wliere artistic wares were made, and tlie disturbance of traditional 
methods was completed by the superior mechanical perfection and 
cheapness of the English earthenware introduced by Wedgwood 
and Ills contemporaries. The English pottery was neater, more 
perfectly finished and more durable than the painted tin-enamelled 
pottery of the continent. It vied in fini.sh with the expensive 
continental porcelains, and for nearly half a century it carried 
all before it, not only in England, but throughout the world. 
An intelligent ob.server, M. Faujas de Saint Fond, writing in the 
beginning of the 19th century, remarks of English pottery that 
“ Its excellent workmanship, its solidity, the advantage which 
it posses.ses of sustaining tlie action of fire, its fine glaz.e im¬ 
penetrable to acids, the b^nty and convenience of its form, and 
the cheapness of its price, have given rise to a commerce so active 
and so universal, that in travelling from Paris to Petersburg, 
from Amsterdam to the farthest parts of Sweden, and from 
Dunkirk to the extremity of the south of F'rance one is served at 
every inn upon English ware. Spain, Portugal and Italy are 
supplied with it j and vessels are loaded with it for the East 
Indies, the West Indies, and the continent of America.”’ It 
was calculated that at this time three-fourths of the pottery 
manufactured in England was sent abroad. Such a state of things 
was not likelyTo continue, and in most of the European countries, 
after the settlement of 1815, such of the older factories as had 
survived, or new factories specially created for the purpose, 
adopted English methods of manufacture. In many cases 

^ Travels in England and Scotland (Eng. trans.), vol. i. p, 97, 
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experienced Staffordshire potters were procured to direct these 
works, and so far as ordinary domestic pottery was concerned, 
the finst half of the igth centuiy witnessed the establisliment in 
every country of Europe and in the United States of America 
of pottery works managed by Englishmen, where earthenwares 
were made after the English fashion. We shall refer presently to 
the survival or revival of the older styles of pottery and porcelain, 
but the English influence was undoubtedly paramount, with one 
or two notable exceptions, down to 1850, or even later. England 
itself witnessed a notable development of its pottery manufacture, 
which became more and more aggregated in that district of North 
Staffordshire designated emphatically “ The Potteries,” where, 
in spite of later developments, from two-thirds to three-quarters 
of all the pottery and porcelain made in the British Isles is still 
produced. This concentration of the industry in England has 
resulted in a race of pottery workers not to be matched elsewhere 
in the world, and while it was the supply of cheap coal and coarse 
clay which first gave .Staffordshire its pre-eminence, that pre¬ 
eminence is now retained as much by the traditional skill of the 
workmen of the district as by the enterprise of its manufacturers. 

While we must admire, from the economic point of view, the 
methods of manufacture which have placed England in tliu first 
rank as a pottery-producing country, inasmuch as they have 
brought within the roach of the humblest domestic utensils of 
high finish and great durability, it is impo.ssible to say much for 
the taste or art associated with them. Neatne.ss, servdceableness 
and durability, English domestic wares undoubtedly pofssess in 
a degree unknown to any earlier type of pottciy’, but the general 
use of transfer-printing as the principal method of decoration, and 
the absence ol any distinctive stj le oi ornament, must cause them 
to take a low rank in comparison with the wtircs of past centuries, 
when mechanical perfection was iraiwssible and rich colour 
and truly decorative painting were the cliiel distinctions ot the 
pottery of every country. The London International Exhil^ition 
of 1851 is generally supposed to indicate the low-water mark of 
art as applied to industry; it should rather lie regarded as 
marking the period when many of the old handicrafts had been 
extinguished by the use of meeliuniciil appliances and the growth 
ot the factory system, and when the delight of men in these 
current dc\ clopmcnts was so great that they were regarded as 
triumphs in themselves, when they were only “ means to an end.” 

Since that period the development of pottery and porcelain 
has followed two main directions: (i) an attempt on the part of 
manufacturers to produce the most arli.stic results possible with 
modem processes and methods, and (:) the interesting and valu¬ 
able efforts of those individual potters in every country with whom 
art was the first consideration and commercial production was 
disregarded. 

Though the English pottery factories wore of such paramount 
importance in the first half of the 19th century, it must be re¬ 
membered that some of the oldest factories in Europe were still 
alive and active. The royal factories in Sevres, Mei.si!en, Berlin, 
Vienna, St Petersburg and elsewhere, surviving the wreck of the 
Napoleonic Wars, continued, at the expense of tlteir respective 
states, to produce porcelains which were the legitimate develop¬ 
ment of their work during the 18th century. 

Meissen and Berlin .—^At Meissen, efforts were made to improve 
the technical process in use, but, unfortunately, the old Meissen 
wares had Steady Irecomc valuable, and they were reproduced, 
marks included, until all initiative was destroyed, and the 
factory continu^ to live, mainly, on its old reputation. 

At Berlin, the financial troubles of the Prussian monarchy 
throughout the early years of the 39th century were severely 
felt, so that a cheaper class of porcelain was manufactured. 
The only innovations that can be ascribed to the factory during 
this period, though highly esteemed at the time, form striking 
examples of the artistic decadence of the period. Such was the 
lace-work decoration made by dipping lace in porcelain slip so 
that on firing the thread burned away, leaving a porcelain fac¬ 
simile ; another was the production of slabs of porcelain modelled 
in such a way that on viewing the piece by transmitted light it 
appeared like a picture painted en grisaille. 
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From file artistic point of view there is little to be said for the 
majority of productions of the Berlin factory, but nowhere in 
the world has greater attention been paid to the technical and 
scientific problctm of porcelain manufacture, and this establish¬ 
ment has rendered the greatest service in the development of the 
important chemical and electrical industries of Germany by the 
splendid appliances it has invented for scientific use. 

Since 1870 the works, removed to Charlottenburg, have been 
conducted with very great enterprise. It was here that Seger 
perfected his soft porcelain based on the glazes and bodies of the 
best Japanese porcelains, and here also he developed the manu¬ 
facture of copper-red glazes in imitation of the old sang de btsuf 
and flamhe glaies of the Chinese, at the same time establishing 
some of the scientific principles underlying their production. At 
Berlin, too, all the modem methods of decoration, whether in 
colotm;d glazes, raised enamels, pale sur pate, the cUiborate 
paintings of flowers, birds or figures, or the use of crystalline 
glazes, have been followed with great success ; but the factory 
has never yet given any special impetus or new direction to the 
decorative side of porcelain. 

Vienna.— Few Kuropefla factories were so little affected by tlie 
general trend of affairs as the royal factory at Vienna. We have 
already referred to the elaborate paintings and rich gilding 
which became the distinguishing feature of its wares towards the 
end of the iHth century, and this style, once perfected, seems to 
tiavc been continued with little change. It has been stated by 
a renowned German authority, that the Viennese porcelain was 
at its best between 1785 and 1815. During this period the plan 
of painting copies of pictures on porcelain was developed to its 
utmost, and this, in combination with the richest gilding, murks 
the apotheosis of Viennese porcelain. The factory cante to an end 
in 1864, but collectors should be warned that a flood of cheap 
porcelains, decorated in modern Viennese workshops, and there¬ 
fore styled “ Viennese porcelain,” has during the last twenty years 
overwhelmed the English and American markets. 

Shires .—The important part played by the Royal French 
manufactory at Sevres has already been sketched. During the 
troublous yeans of the French Revolution the works practically 
came to a standstill, and under the Directoiy it was a question 
whether this manufactory, along with certain other state estab¬ 
lishments in France, should be closed. Napoleon, however, 
decided that for the glory of France and as a means of encourag¬ 
ing its porcelain industry, seriously threatened by the English 
potters, the istahlishment at Sdvres should be conducted as a 
national factory. By a splendid coincidence Alexander Bron- 
gniart, a man of great rmturol ability, and a noted scientist, was 
appointed director, and retained tliat post under the successive 
governments of France until his death in 1847. In the hands of 
Brongniart the establishment at Sdvres became at once a school 
of research and a centre of practical accomplishment—^the 
influence of which was felt throughout Europe. Its products 
were obviously inspired by the demands of successive French 
monarchs and their courts. It ministered to the grandiose 
ideas of Napoleon, who demanded pieces that were to speak of 
his victories, and after every campaign a fresh table service or 
new suite of vases was produced to commemorate the emjjeror’s 
successes. The most striking piece of this kind was the vase 
made to commemorate the marriage of Napoleon and Marie 
Louise in 181 o. It was designed by l^bey and was modelled witli 
figures in bas-relief, llxe principd group contains not less than 
115 such figures, while the subsidiary group, representing the 
acclaiming populace, contains between 2000 and 3000 figures. 
This va.se was three years in making, and is said to have cost 
something like £1250. Unfortunately this was nut a solitary 
eicample of the productions of Sevres, for under every successive 
government of the 19th century the factory has been called to 
produce enormous vases which are to be found in tbe rooms 
or corridors of every palace and museum in France, and while 
these pieces represent wonderful technical skill, both in liieir 
manufacture and the decorations with which they are covered, 
very few of them possess either spontaneity or charm. They 
are correct, frigid, cold, and compare most unfavourably from 
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the artistic point of view with the masterpieces of oriental 
pottery. 

Everything was carried out on tlie grand scale, and once again 
the influence of Sevres became paramount in Europe, and its 
styles of painting and decoration were eagerly followed from 1830 
to 1870 by all those European potters who were attempting to 
make anything beyond useful domestic wares. As an instance of 
its aims in the period between 1830 and 1850, large sums were 
spent in the production of great slabs of porcelain many feet in 
area, on which were painted copies of .some of the fivmou.s portraits 
and other pictorial masterpieces in the galleries of the bouvre. A 
numlter of these are pre.served in the museum at SAvtcs, and must 
always excite admiration and even wonder at their techniciil 
accomplishment. 

The most noticeable invention of Sdvres in the middle part of 
the loth century was the /xife sur pate decoration in which 
porcelain cl.ays of various colours arc used as the artist's medium. 
The idea aiipcars to have lieen adopted Irotn an old C hinese vase 
by Kobert, the chief painter, and at the London Internaliotial 
Exhibition of 1862 some .small cups decorated in this method, by 
(icly, were first shown. The most succe.sstnl work in this style 
was, however, that produced by M. Solon, who worked at Sevres 
until 1870. In that year he r.amc to England tind was emplr)ved 
at Minton’s, where for about thirty-five years he continued this 
method of work, one of the few artistic .and beautiful styles of 
pottery decoration of the ujth century. As practised by M. 
Soloti the pate sur pate decoration took the form of paintings 
of figure subjects or dainty ornamental designs in white .slip on 
a coloured porcelain ground of green, blue, dark-gn y or black. 
On such grounds a thin wash of the slip gir es a translucent film, 
so that by washing on nr building up successive layers of slip, 
sharpening the drawing with modelling tools, or softening or 
rounding the figure with a wet brush, the most delicate grada¬ 
tions of tint can be obtained, from the brilliant white of the slip 
to the full depth of the ground. This method wa.s rapidly 
adopted by all the pritn ipal European factories, though nowhere 
was it carried to such perfection as at S^vtcs and at Minton’s. 
M. Taxile Ifoat has executed many extraordinary pieces in this 
style of decoration at .S6vres,antl in the Hritish Museum there is 
a large vase of his, presented by the Trench government at the 
beginning of the present century. One great feature of French 
porcelain manufacture during the igth century was the develop¬ 
ment of the industry at Limoges and the neighbouring district 
of central Krtincc. Limoges was* a small centre of porcelain 
production in the period between 1780 and 1850, but after the 
latter date it nipidly developed into a pottery centre second only 
in importance to that of the Potteries district in England. We 
can do no more than mention this fact, because, for the most 
part, the activities of Limoges have been devoted to the pro¬ 
duction of pottery commercially, rather tluut pottery as an art. 

The Franco-tlerman War proved a di.saster for Sevres, and all 
work came to a sUindstill for a time. The existing manufactory, 
which was almost completed before the outbreak of the war, was 
opened by Marslial MacMahon in 1876, but for many years the 
work was continued under great discouragement. Between 1870 
and i8Si) attention was paid to the study and imitation of old 
Chinese methods, and this resultetl in the reproduction of many 
of those Chinese glazes which had liitherto Iteen the despair of 
European potters. 

At the Paris E.xhihition of igoo the display made by Sevres 
was perhaps the most notable feature of the magnificent collec¬ 
tion of ceramics gathiired there. 1'hc c(»llection included many 
varieties of porcelain, both hard and soft paste, decorated in all 
the current .styles of the period; under-glaze painting, on-glaze 
painting, flamb 4 gLizes and cry.stalline glazes, but most beautiful 
of all were the magnificent groups of “ biscuit ” %ures designed 
as table garnitures by some of the best French sculptors of the 
time. 

Engltsk Progress .—The demand for elaborate specimens of 
painted porcelain was at its height throughout Europe between 
1851 and 1880, and this demand was undoubtedly fostered by 
the series of international exhibitions held during that period, ! 
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when every European potteiy works of note produced large and 
costly .specimens of porcelain or earthenware, smothered with 
painting and gilding. Every famous manuketory produced 
something beyond the ordinar)’, but undoubtedly the first of 
European factories during tliis period was that of Messrs Minton 
at Stoke-upon-Trent. M. Leon Arnoux, a descendant of the 
tynoux’s of A[ot, an old family of French potters, was at this 
time the technical and artistic director of Messrs Minton’s 
works, and he was the only pottery director during the igth 
century who could in any sense lie comp-ared with M. Brongniart 
of S^'res. M. Amoux combined in a remarkable degree artistic 
with technictil skill, and under his management the works of 
Messrs Minton became the greatest centre of ceramic art in 
Europe. Skilful modellers, like Jeannest, Carriere Belleuse, 
and I’rotat.and pottery painters such as A. Boullemicr,Moussill, 
E. l.essore and L. Solon were engaged .at this factory and pro¬ 
duced many of the most charac teristic European decorations of 
the middle of the iqth ccnluiy. 

To this period, too, we must refer another Englisli invention, 
that of a special porcelain known as “ Parian." 'I'his in its 
tinestexpression was a " bi.scuil’’ porcelain used for the production 
of statuet tes and groups rivalling the finest 18th-eenturv " biseuit ” 
figures of Sevres and Derby. It seems prokdjle that this Parian 
was first made at the works of Copeland and Clarratt, at .Stoke- 
u()on-Trcnl ; but it was immediately adopted at Minton's, 
yedgwood's, and at Worcester ; and each ol these firms used it 
in a distinctive way. (Hazed Parian w.as also manufactured at 
the lielleck Porcelain Vvorks in Ireland (the only Irish porcelain 
works ot any note), and later its manufiveture was d<'veloped by 
the Worcester Royal Porcelain Company, Moore Brothers of 
Longton, and other English manufacturers until it became an 
important branch of the English porcelain made in the period 
under review. 

Japanese Jnfluenre .—At the Paris Exhibition of ]8()7 the great 
collection of the applied arts of Japan took Europe by storm, 
iuid there was an immediate outbreak of adaptations of jap.incse 
art in Europe once more ; not as in the 18th centtiry, when the 
okl |aj)anese patterns were copied or frankly imitated, but a 
European-Japanese style arose, based on the methixis and ideas 
of the gretit Japanese painters and draughtsmen, the workers in 
metal, in iron, in lac()uer and in silk. In England the Worcester 
Royal Porcelain Company produced a .scries of elaborate anil 
skilful pieces inspired from this source, which for perfect and 
minute execution must be ranked before all other European 
works of their kind. 

The most admirable result of this revived interest in Japanese 
art was, however, developed at the Royal Copenhagen works, 
the productions of vvhieh are not only famous all oe-er the world, 
but have set a new style in porcelain decoration which is being 
followed at most of the continental factories. By the use of the 
f)ure .Swedish felspar and quartz and the finest ehina clays from 
Germttny or Cornwall a material of excellent quality is prepared, 
and on this naturalistic p.aintings of birds, fishe.s, animals and 
water or northern landscapes and figure subjects are p.ainted in 
delicate under-glazc blues, greys and greens. The Roytd Copen¬ 
hagen works has also produced a profusion of skilfully modelled 
animals, birds and fishes, either in pure white, or delicately 
tinted after nature, with the same under-glaze colours. 

Not only have Berlin, Sevres and other European factories 
adopted the modern Copenhagen style ofinlecoration, but the 
Japanese are now imitating these skilful productions which were 
originally inspired by their own early work. 

A'ldwraidw.--Mention must be made of the revival of the 
manufacttire of artistic stonew.are& by Doultons of I^mbeth, and 
Villeroy and Boch, the great German potters. Doultons, besides 
reviving the older forms of English stoneware, made some 
entirely new departures, and their pieces with designs etched in 
the clay are admirable examples of the right use of a refractory 
material, t'illeroy and Boch reproduced the old Rhenish stone¬ 
wares, and many interesting new departures in addition, but 
mostly in German forms that have not commended the wares 
to other nations. 
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A rlistic Results .—^While thf great potteries of Eurojie have been 
employed in improving their methods of manufacture and in 
consolidating their knowledge on the technical and scientific 
side, so that they are dble to produce pottery more perfect 
in shape, with a higher degree of finish and greater certainty of 
result than was ever Known before, it cannot be said that the 
artistic results have been commensurate with the labour ex¬ 
pended. Fortunately, however, the success of these imporbint 
industrial concerns in stereotyping modern production has incited 
a considerable number of clever men, either potters or artists, 
to become irtist-pottcrs and producers of individual wares, 
often recalling the works of the great .schools of bygone centuries. 
This movement, which to-day has its exponents in every European 
country as well as in the United States of America, originated in 
France between 1840 and 1850, when the formation of the earliest 
ceramic museums and the new-born interest in the old French 
faience led to various attempts at pottery-making by the old 
methods of handwork and rule of thumb. Avisseau of Tours 
(1845), Pull of Paris (1855), and Uarbizet (iS.Sp) began to make 
pieces in the style of Palissy, and Ulysse of Hlois (1863) revived 
painted faience in imitation of that of Nevers. Slowly a demand 
for painted pottery was created among collectors anil amateurs, 
and in France and other countries artists began to dabble in the 
painting of pottery. In some cases the artist retained his free¬ 
dom, painting pieces obtained from .some pottery manufacturer, 
which he sold on his own account after they had been decorated 
and fired ; or he became attached to a particular factory and his 
productions were sold by the potter; or the artist became an 
amateur potter, and cither worked alone, or encouraged other 
artists to co-operate with him. 

It is impossible to do more than mention a few of the prominent 
men in each class, whose works were not only esteemed in their 
own day, but are td.so likely to be regarded always as among 
the distinguished productions of the iqth century. Kmile 
l.cssore and Chapelet were both painters who were attracted by 
the technique of the potter. For some time they bought speci¬ 
mens of pottery from a small manufacturer named Laurin at 
Bourg-la-Reine, and after a time they definitely forsook pictorial 
art for that of the potter. Ixssore painted in underglaze colours 
in a delicate sketchy st> le figure-subjects, mostly adapted from 
old engravings. lie worked for a short time at .Sevres, and then, 
like so many other French pottery artists of this period, he 
came to Minton’s in England, and finally entered into an en¬ 
gagement with the old firm of Josiah Wedgwood & Sons which 
coni inued almost to his death (1860-1876). On their fine cream- 
coloured earthenware he sketched many thousands of fanciful 
designs which had a great vogue in the ’seventies and ’eighties of 
the la.st century. Chapelet pursued a very'different course. His 
first innovation was a method known as “ Uarbotine ’’ or slip¬ 
painting, in which coloureil clays were used “ impasto,” often in 
considerable thickness, so that after the work had been fired and 
glazed it bore some resemblance to an oil painting. For a few 
years this style of decoration became the rage all over Europe, 
but it fell into contempt almost as rapidly as rt had found favour, 
and is now only used for the decoration of common wares. 
Ultimately, Chapelet gave up painting and applied himself to the 
discovery of technical novelties. He was apparently the first 
European potter to produce fiambe glazes after the manner of 
the Chinese, and a fine collection of these productions of his is 
preserved in the museum at Sevres. 

The greatest of all the French innovators was, however, 
Theodore Peck, who had been trained as a working potter and 
was led to forsake the management of an ordinary tile and pottery 
business in Paris to experiment on his own account. He started 
a little workshop in the Boulevard Montparnasse in Paris and 
rapidly gathered round him a numlDcr of young painters all eager 
to experiment in the magnificent colours which Deck with his 
passionate love of Persian and other oriental pottery could place 
at their disposal. Within a few years this venture was so success¬ 
ful that Deck was known all over the civilized world as a great 
potter, and his original creations, painted by men like Ranvier, 
Collin, Ehrmann, Anker and other artists, were readily purchased 
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by the lovers of ceramic art in every country. The crown of 
his career came in 1887, when he was appointed director of the 
National Manufactory at Sevres, for he was the only practical 
potter who had ever occupied that position ; hut he dtCd in' 1890 
before he had been able to impress his personality on the work of 
SAvres. 

The same movement that was active in France found its ex¬ 
ponents in other countries as well. In ItaW and the south of 
France the last quarter of the 19th century witnessed a revival 
of Italian majolica and of lustre decoration. Prominent in this 
direction were the productions of Cantcgalli of Florence and of 
the Massiers of Golfe-Juan near Cannes ; while in England 
William de Morgan created an artistic sensation by his tiles 
and vases detorated with lustres, or with painted colours recalling 
those of the Persian and Syrian potters of the middle ages. Tliis 
departure in England was, however, followed up by many 
manufacturers who were keenly alive to the possibilities of 
pottery colour, and Mr Bernard Moore, of Longton, Maw & 
Company of Jackficld, and Minton's of Stoke-upon-Trent, pro¬ 
duced much excellent work, in tiles and vases inspired from tlie 
same oriental sources. 

Meantime, in America there had 1 icon growing up a manufacture 
of potter}' after the approved methods, in Trenton, New Jersey ; 
East Liverpool, Zanesville and Cincinnati (Ohio). To all these 
centres English workmen had been attracted, and earthenware 
after the current English styles was manufactured ; but, as 
was the case in Europe, individual efforts were made to produce 
artistic pottery. The first and best known of these artistic de¬ 
partures was that of the Bookwood Pottery at Cincinnati, and 
again it was an amateur, Mrs Bellamy Storcr, who founded an 
enterprise which has since produced some very original work, 
h’rom 1880 to 1889 the work was mainly carried on at the 
expense of this lady, but since that date the enterprise has been 
self-supporting, and the Bookwood pottery has become known 
throughout the world. 

The latter half of the 19th century also witnessed the develop¬ 
ment of new branches of pottery manufacture for sanitary pur¬ 
poses—and it is not too much to say that much of the improved 
sanitation of modem dwellings and towns has been rendered 
possible by the special appliances invented by potters for the.se 
purposes. In this direction the English potters undoubtedly 
led the way, and not only have their methods been imitated 
abroad, but English manufacturers have also established large 
works in Germany, France and the United Stotes of America. 
Varieties, too, of hard-fired pottery, comprising earthenwares, 
stonewares and porcelains, have been invented for use in the 
chemical and electrical industries. But these belong to the great' 
modern branch of pottery manufacture, not to pottery art. In 
the same way, the revived attention paid to the various forms of 
pottery for the interior and exterior of buildings Itclongs rather 
to the question of mural decoration than of pottery. 

At the beginning of the 20th century we find England and 
Germany the leading pottery manufacturing countries f Germany 
excelling in the amount of its output, and England in the fineness 
and finish of its productions. France, in addition to the National 
Manufactory at SAvres, as much ever divorced from commerce, 
has its porcelain industry at Limoges and large manufactories 
of tiles and earthenware in many departments ; while there are 
also a number of artist potters like Lachenal, Dalpayrat, Dela- 
herche and Taxile Doat who make purely artistic pottery in 
hard-fired stonewares (gr^s) and porcelain, while the production 
of decorative stonewares for building purposes has been developed 
by such firms as Bigot, Boulanger and E. Muller. A great 
development has also taken place in the production of decorative 
pottery and tiles in Holland. The famous Delft works, besides 
producing quantities of painted blue and white eastbenware 
(made in the English and not in the old Dutch fashion), haar 
been experimenting largely in the development of crystalUne 
and opalescent glazes and in lustres, while the BozenbuiWKtory 
at the Hague and a factory at Puramerende, near ArJBldamj 
have made some distinctive but rather bizarre paii^id^jiiiBy 
porcelain. The success of the Royal Copenhajpi ^ pifeay has 
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already been mentioned, and this success led to the foundation of 
Binj* & Grundlial of Copenhagen, who largely follow the styles 
of decoration initiated at the Royal works. In Sweden there 
are two important factories at Rorstrand and Gustafsbcrg. 
Under the accomplished director of the Rorstrand factor)', Mr 
Robert Almstrom. a great variety of prodiirt.s have been success¬ 
fully manufactured, including hard-paste porcelain, J'higlish 
bone china, earthenware, majolica and stoves. Italy, Spain and 
Belgium have also important modem pottery works. 

In the United Slates of America tlicrc are large establishments 
for the manufacture of earthenware, bone china and tiles, all 
after the English fashion, while in addition there are a number 
of experimental kilns at work producing artistic pottery. The 
Rookwood factory has already been mentioned, but the wares 
produced at the Grueby factory and by Mrs Robineau and T. 
Brouwer are also worthy of note. (See “ Refaat itn American 
Art Pottery,” pp. 922-035 of Sf>eriaJ Reports oj the VS. Census 
Office, Manujacturcs, pt. iii., 1905.) 

Tcihnicai Pottery Works. —It is only possible to g:ve a selection of 
tlie best ol tlie modern standard works dealing with the leeliilical 
side Ilf piiflerv jiroduction. Broiigniart, TtaiU des art\ orramiques 
(3rd ed., I’ans, 1.S77), with notes and additions by Salveiut ; E. 
Boiirry, 'Iraite des tndustries eiramiques (Paris, jHqy) ; Thfedore 
Deck, La Paience (Pans, 18S7); A. Granger, i.» t iramiyMc industnetle 
(Paris, 1005) ; It. S. Auscher, La Clramique cuisant A haute tempera¬ 
ture (P.iris, iiSijij) ; 'J'ei kiiologte dc la eiramique (Paris, lyoi) ; Lcs 
Industries ctramiques (Pans, lyoi) ; Seger, Gcsammeltc Sehrijten 
(Berlin, rSiKi; Png. trails., Easton, Pa., 17 . S. A., T002) ; T,angeiil>eck, 
The Chemistry oj Pottery (Easton, Pa., U.b..^., ibys); William 
Burton, Porielain (London, lyob). (W. B.*) 

CERARG YRITE, a mineral species consisting of silver chloride ; 
an important ore of silver. The name ccrargyrite is a Greek form 
(from KtiHst, horn, and apyvpos, silver) of the older name 
hornsilver, which was used by K. Gesner as far back as 1565. 
The chloro-bromide and bromide of silver were also included 
under this term until they were distinguished chemically in 
1841 and 1842, and dcscrilied under the names embolite and 
bromargyrite (or bromyrite) respectively ; the chloride then 
came to be distinguished as chlorargyrite, though the name 
ccrargyrite is often now applied to this alone. Chloro-bromo- 
iodicle of silver has also been recognized as a mineral and called 
iodeniljolite. All these are strikingly alike in appearance and 
general characters, differing essentially only in chemical composi¬ 
tion, and it w'ould seem better to reserve the name cerarg)Tite 
for the whole group, using the names chlorargyrite (AgCl), 
embolite (Ag(Cl, Bl)), bromargyrite (AgBr) and iodembolile 
(/\g(Q, Br, 1 )) for the different isomorphous members of the 
group, ’J'hcy are cubic in crystallization, with the cube and the 
octaliedron us prominent forms, but crystals are small and 
usually indistinct j tliere is no cleavage. They arc soil (II — 2 J) 
and .sectilc to a high degree, being readily cut with a knife 
like horn. With their resinous to adamantine lustre and their 
transluccncy they also present somewhat the appearance of horn; 
hence the name hornsilver. The colour varies somewhat with the 
chemical composition, being grey or colourless in elilorargyrite, 
greenish-grey in embolite and bromargyrite, and greenish-yellow 
to orange-yellow in iodemlxflitc. On cxiTosure to light the 
colour quickly darkens. The specific gravity also varies with the 
composition: for tlie pure chloride it is 5-55, and the highest 
recorded for an iodembolitc is 6-3, 

The hornsilvers idl occur under similar conditions and are often 
associated together; they are found in metalliferous veins with 
mitive silver and ores of silver, and are usually confined to the 
ujjper oxidized parts of the lodes. They are important ores of 
silver (the pure chloride contains 75-3 % of silver), and have been 
extensively mined at several places in Chile, also in Mexico, and 
at Broken Hill in New South Wales. The chloride and chloro- 
bromide have been found in several Cornish mines, but never 
in very large amounts. (I,, j. s.) 

./^ERBERUS, in (ireek mythology, the dog who guarded the 
^jprance to the lower world. He allowed all to enter, but 
stizeiJji^bose who attempted to escape. According to Hesiod 
was a fifty-headed monster with a fearful bark, 
the aSspakffj'^t Typhon and Echidna. He was variously 


represented with one, two or (usually) three heads, often with 
the tail of a snake or with snakes growing from liis head or twined 
round his body. One of the tasks imposed upon Heracles was to 
fetch Cerberus from below to the upper world, a favourite subject 
of ancient vase-paintings. 

CERDIC (d. 534), founder of the West Saxon kingdom, is 
described as an ealdormun who in 495 landed with his .son Cymric 
in Hampshire, where lie was attacked at once by the Britons. 
Notliing more is heard of him until 508, when he defeated the 
Britons with great slaughter. Strengthened by fresh arrivals 
of Saxons, he gained anutlier victory in 519 at Certicesford, a 
spot wliich has been identified with the mtidern Clharford, and in 
this year took the title of king. Turning westward, Cerdic appears 
to have teen defeated by the Britons in 520 at Badbury or Mount 
Badon, in J)orsct,and in 527 yet another fight with the Britons 
is recorded. His last work wa.s the conquest of the Isle of Wight, 
probably in the interest of some Jutish allies. All the sovereigns 
of JCngland, e.xcept Canute, Jlardieanule, the two Harolds and 
William the Conqueror, are said to be descended from Cerdic. 

See Anqlo-Saeon Chroniite, edited by C. Plummer (Oxlord, 1892- 
l8yy) ; Gildas, De cxudio llrilaiimae, wilted liy Th. Mommsen 
(Berlin, 1898) ; Nennius, Htstoria lirittoiium, editeil by Th. Mommsen 
(Berlin, 1898) : Bede, tfisluriae ecclesiastieae gnitis Angiorum tihrs r., 
ed. C. I’lummer (Gxford, 1896); E. Guest, Vrigtties Celtieae (London, 
**^83); J. li. Green, The Making of Lngland (London, 1897). 

CERDONIANS, a Gnostic sect, founded by C'erdo, a Syrian, 
who came to Rome about 137, but conccmiiig whose history 
little is known. They held that there me two first causes— the 
perfectly good and the perfectly evil. The latter is also the 
creator of the world, the god of the Jews, and the author of the 
Old 'J'estament. Jesu.s Christ is the son of the good deity ; he 
was sent into the world to oppose the evil; but his incarnation, 
and therefore his sufferings, were a mere appearance. Regarding 
the body a.3 the work of the evil deity, the Cerdonians formed a 
moral system of great .severity, prohibiting marriage, wine and 
the eating of flesti, arid advocating fasting and other austerities. 
Most of what the Fathers narrate of Cerdo’s tenets has probably 
been transferred to him from fits famous pupil Marcion, like 
whom he is said to have rejected the Old 'j'estament and the 
New, except part of Luke’s Gospel and of Raul’s Epistlc.s. (tee 
Maruon, and Gnosticism.) 

CEREAIiIS ((’ERtALis), PETILLIUS (1st century A.n.), Kuirian 
general, a near relative of the emperor Vespasian. He is first 
heard of during the reign of Nero in Britain, where he was com¬ 
pletely defeated (a.d. 6j) by Boadicea. Eight years later 
he played an important part in the capture of Rome by the 
supporters of Vespasian. In 70 he put down the revolt of 
Civilis {q.v.). In 71, as governor of Britain, where he had as 
a subordinate the famous Agricola, he inflicted severe defeats 
upon Uie Brigantes, the most powerful of the tribes of Britain. 
Tacitus says that he was a bold soldier rather than a careful 
general, and preferred to stake everything on the issue of a 
single engagement. He possessed natural eloquence of a kind 
that readily appealed to liis soldiers. His loyalty towards his 
superiors was unsliakable. 

Tacitus, .iil»nais,xiv. 32; Histories, iii. 59, 78, iv. 71, 75, 80 , v. 21; 
Agricola, 8, 17. 

CERES, an old Italian goddess of agriculture. The name 
probably means the “ creator ” or “ created,” connected with 
crescere and creare. But when Greek deities were introduced 
into Rome on the advice of the Sibylline books (in 495 u.t;., 
on the occiision of a severe drought), Deiiieter, the (ireek goddess 
of seed and harvest, whose worship was already common in 
Sicily and Lower Italy, usurped the place of Ceres in Rome, 
or rather, to Ceres were added the religious rites which the Greeks 
paid to Demeler, and the mythological inddent.-i which originated 
with her. At tlie same time the cult of Dionysus and l’er.sephone 
(see Liber and Libera) was introduced. The rites of Ceres were 
Greek in language and form. Her priestesses were Italian Greeks, 
and her temple was Greek in its architecture and built by Greek 
artists. She was worshipped almost exclusively by plebeians, 
and ter temple near the Ciireus Maximus was under the care of 
the plebeian aedilcs, one of whose duties was the superintendence 
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of the corn-market. Her chief festivals were the ludi Cereris 
or Cerealia (more correctly, Cmaffa), games held annually from 
April 12-19 (Ovid, Fasti, iv. 392 ff.); a second festival, 
in August, to celebrate the reunion of Ceres and Proserpine 
in which women, dressed in white, after a fast of nine days 
offered the goddess the first-fruits of the harvest (Livy xxii. 56); 
and the Jejunium Cereris, a fast also introduced (191 B.c.) by 
command of the Sibylline books (Livy xxxvi. 37), at first held 
only every four years, then annually on the 4th of October. In 
later times Ceres was confused with Tcllus. (See also Demeter.) 

CERIGNOLA, a town of Apulia, Italy, in the province of 
I''nggiii. 26 m. S.E. by rail from the town of Foggia. Pop. (1901) 
34 ,i 9 .S- It was rebuilt after a great earthquake in 1731, and has 
a con.sidcrable agricultural trade. In 1503 the Spaniards under 
Oonzalo de Cordoba defeated the French under the due de 
Nemours below the town—^a victory which made the kingdom 
of Naples into a Spanish province in Italy. Cerignola occupies 
the site of Furfane, a station on tlie Via Traiana between 
Canusium and Herdoniac. 

CERIGOTTO, called locally Lius (anc. Aegilia or Ogylos j mod. 
Gr. officially Aniikythera), an island of Greece, belonging to the 
Ionian group, and situated between Cythera (Cerigo) and Crete, 
about 20 m. from each. Some raised beaches testify to an 
upheaval in comparatively recent times. With an area of about 
10 sq. m. it supports a population of about .300, who are mainly 
Cretan refugees, and in favourable .seasons exports a quantity of 
good wheat. 1 1 wiis long a favourite resort of Greek pirates. It is 
famous for the discovery in 1900, close to its coast, of the wreck 
of an ancient ship with a cargo of bronr.e and marble statues. 

CERINTHUS (c. a.d. too), an early Christian heretic, con¬ 
temporary with the closing years of the apostle John, who, 
according to the well-known story of Polycarp, reported by 
Irenaeus (iii. 3) and twice recorded in luisebius (Hist. Eccl. 
iii. 28, iv. 14), made a hasty exit from a bath in Ephesus on 
learning that Cerinthus was within. Other early accounts agree 
in making the province of Asia the s';cnc of his activity, and 
Hippolytus (flaer. vii. 33) credits him with an Egyptian training. 
There can lie no truth in the notice given by Epiplianius (Haer. 
xxviii. 4) that Cerinthus had in earlier days at Jerusalem led 
the judaizing opposition against Paul. 

The difficulty of defining Cerinthus’s theological position is 
due not only to the paucity of our sources but to the fact tliat the 
witness of the two principal authorities, Irenaeus (i. 26, iii. 11) 
and Hippolytus (Syntagma), does not agree. Further, Irenaeus 
himself in one passage fails to distinguish between Cerinthian 
and Valcntinian doctrines. It would appear, however, that 
Cerinthus Uiid stress on the rite of circumcision and on the 
observance of the Sabbath. He taught that the world had been 
made by angels, from one of whom, the god of tlie Jews, the 
people of Israel had received their Law, which was not perfect. 
The only New Testament writing which he accepted was a 
mutilated Gospel of Matthew. Jesus was the offspring of Joseph 
and Mary, and on Ivim at the baptism descended the Christ,^ 
revealing the hitherto unknown Father, and endowing liim with 
miraculous power. This Christ left Jesus i^ain before the Passion, 
and the resurrection of Jesus was still in the future. Together 
with these somewhat gnostic ideas, Cerinthus, if we may trust 
the notices of Gaius the Roman presbyter (c. 290) and Dionysius 
of Alexandria (c. 340), hold a violent and crude form of chiliasm. 
But the chief significance of the man is his “ combination of zeal 
ur legal observances with bold criticism of the Law itself as a 
vhole and of its origin,” which reminds us of the Clementine 
Recognitions. Cerinthus is a blend of judaizing Christian and 
gnostic. 

CERIUM (symbol Ce, atomic weight I 40 ' 2 S)» a metallic 
chemical elementwhich occurs with the rare earths in the minerals 
cerite, samarskite, euxenite, monazite, parisite and many 
yttrium minerals. The particular earth containing cerium was 
discovered by M. H. Klaproth in 1803, whilst J. Berzelius at 
about the same time also examined it and came to the conclusion 

> So Irenaeus. According to Hippolytus and Epiphanius it was 
the Holy Ghost that thus descended. 


that it was the oxide of a new metal, which he termed cerium. 
The crude oxide of tlie metal is obtained from cerite, by evaporat¬ 
ing the mineral with strong sulphuric acid, removing excess of 
acid and (Ussolving the residue in ice-cold water ; sulphuretted 
hydrogen is passed through the solution, which is then filtered, 
acidified with hydrochloric acid, and precipitated as oxalate 
liy cutalic acid j the oxalate is then converted into oxide by 
ignition. Prom l^e crude oxide so obtained (which contains 
lanthanum and didymium oxides) the cerium may be separated 
by conversion into its double sulphate on the addition of potas¬ 
sium sulpiiate, the sulplmtes of the cerium group being insoluble 
in a saturated solution of potassium sulphate. The sulphate 
is subsequently boiled with water, when a basic sulphate is 
precipitated. For the preparation of pure cerium compounds 
see Auer v. Welsbach, Monalshefte, 1884, v. 508. 

The metal was first obtained, in an impure state, by C. G. 
Mosander, by fusing its chloride with sodium. W. F. Hillcbrand 
and T. Norton have prepared it by the electrolysis of the melted 
chloride (Fogg. Ann., 1875,156, p. 466); and C. Winkler (Berichte, 
1891, xxiv. 884) olilained it by heating the dioxide with mag¬ 
nesium powder. The metal has somewhat the appearance of 
iron, and has a specific gravity of 6-628, which, after melting, 
is increased to 6-728. Its specific heat is 0-04479 (W. F. Hille- 
brand). It is permanent in dry air, but tarnishes in moist air; 
it can be hammered and rolled; it melts at 623" C. It bums 
readily on heating, with a brilliimt flame ; and it also combines 
with chlorine,bromine, iodine, sulphur, pho.sphoru.s and cyanogen. 
In the case of the two former elements the combination is 
accompanied by combustion of the metal. With water it is 
slowly converted into the dioxide. Cold concentrated nitric 
and sulphuric acids are without action on the metal, but it 
reacts rapidly with dilute nitric and hydrochloric acids. The 
dioxide is used in incandescent gas mantles (see Lighting). 

Three oxides of cerium are known. The sesquioxide, Co.,0.„ is 
ol>tained by heating the carbonate in a current ot hydrogen. It'is a 
bluish-green powder, whicli on exposure rapidly combinc'^ with the 
oxygen of the air. By the addition of caustic soda to cerous salts, a 
white precipitate of cerou.s hydroxidi- is formed. Cerium dioxide, 
CeO,„ is produced when cerium carbonate, nitrate, .sulphate or 
oxalate is heateil in air. It is a white or pale yellow compound, 
which becomes reddish on healing. Its specific gravity is 6 730, 
and its specific heat 0*0877, It is not reduced to the metallic condi¬ 
tion on heating with carbon. Concentrated sulphyric acid dissolves 
this oxide, forming a yellowish solution and ozone. By su.spending 
the precipitated cerous hydroxide in wafer and passing chlorine 
through the solution, a hydrated form of tlie dioxide, yCe0,,-!iH.,0, is 
obtained, which is readily- soluble in nitric and sulphuric acids, 
forming ceric salts, and in hydrochloric acid, where it forms cerous 
chloride, with liberation of chlorine. A higher hydrated oxide, 
Cetlj-xHaU, is formed by the interaction ol cerdus sulphate with 
sodium acetate and hydrogen peroxide (Lecoq de Boisbatidran, 
Com/>tes rendus, T883, 100, p. 605). 

Cerous chloride, CcCI,, is obtained when the metal is burned in 
chlorine; when a mixture of cerous oxide and carbon is heated in 
cliiorine; or by rapid heating of the dioxide in a stream of carbon 
monoxide and chlorine. It is a colourless substance, which is easily 
fiusible. A hydrated chloride of composition i:CeCl.|-iriHjO is also 
known, and is obtainetl when a solution of cerous oxide in hydro¬ 
chloric acid is evaixirated over sulphuric acid. Double salts of 
cerous chloride with stannic chloride, mercuric chloride, and platinic 
chloride are also known. Cerous bromide, 2CeBrj.8H.,0, and iodide, 
Cclj-9H,,C), arc known. Cerous sulphide, Ce^Sj, results on heating 
cerium with rulphur or cerium oxide in carbon bisulphide vapour. 
It is a red infusible mass of spccitie gravity 5-1, and is slowly 
decomposed by warm water. The sulphate, Ce.,(S04),, is formed on 
dissolving the carbonate in sulphuric acid, or on dissolving the ba.sic 
sulphate in .sulphuric acid, in the jiresence of sulphur dioxide, 
evaporating the solution, and drying the product obtained, at high 
temperature (B. Brauner, Monaishefle, 1885, vi. 793). It is a white 
powder of specific gravity 3-912, easily sr luble in cold water. Many 
hydrated forms of the sulphate arc known, as arc also double .“alts 
of the sulphate with potassium, sodium, ammonium, thallium and 
cadmium sulphates. Ceric fluoride, CeF,,-H.^O, is obtained when the 
hydrated dioxide is dissolved in hydrofluoric acid and the solu¬ 
tion evaporated on the water bath (B. Brauner). The sulphate, 
Ce(S04),-4Hj0, is formed when the basic sulphate is dissolved 
in sulphuric acid; or when the dioxide is dissolved in dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid, and evaporated in vacuo over sulphuric ac^. ft 
forms yellow crystals soluble in water; the aqueous soluRto 
standing gradually depositing a basic salt. Double Mkihates “• 
composition 2Ce(S04),-2K,S04-2H,0, Ce(SOj,.8(NH4^|I5H«<’'**® 
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known. Nitrates of cerium have been described, as have also phos¬ 
phates, carbonates and a carbide. 

^-rhiin compounds may be recognized by the red precijiitate of 
ceric hydroxide, which is formed when sodium hj’pochlorite is added 
to a colourless cerous salt. For the quantitative determiaation of 
the nuitaU the .salts are precipitated by caustic jxitash, the precipitate 
wa.shcd, dried anil heated, and hiudly weighed as Uh' dio-side. 

The atomic weight of cerium has been determined by 7 i. Braunec 
(C /iCMi. News, t8o 5, Ixxi. from the annivsis of the oxalate ; the 
values obtained varying from 140.07 to 140-35. 

CERKDSCHI, HENRI (1821-181)6), Italian politician and 
economist, was bom of wealthy parents at Milan in 1821, and 
was destined for the legal profession. During liis studies he 
became involved in the revolutionary movement. He player! a 
conspicuous part in the insurrection at Milan in 1848, and also 
at Rome in 1841), where he had a seat in the Kational Assembly. 
On the collapse of the revolutionary government he was arrested 
(1S50), hot m.anaged to escape to France, where he engaged 
in commerce and hanking, became natunilizcd, .and acquired 
a large fortune. He took a ifromincnt part in opposing the 
Socialist movement, and in April 1870, having subscribed a 
large sum to the funds of a committee fomted to combat the 
Napoleonic plebiscite, had to leave the country. In September 
the formal ion of the Third Republic enabled him to return, but he 
soon left Paris to tr.avel in the East, whence he returned with a 
fine art colleclion, particularly of Japiuie.se objects. Cemuschi 
is best known for his publications on financial questions, more 
espcciallv bimetallism. Of the latter he was an anient champion, 
and the word it.self is commonly suiiposed to have originated 
with him—at least in its lingtish form it is first found in his 
Silver Viiuh'raled (1876). Among his other works may be 
mentioned : Meaitui/ue de I'erltavge (1861) ; Illusion dcs sociHes 
coiifthulives (1886); Le Bimeiallisme en .dngletem (1871)); Le 
(ireind Proves de reunion Inline (1884). He died at. Mentone 
on the 12th of May 1806. 

CEROGRAPHY (from the Gr. Kt/pds, wax, and ypui/ieiv, to 
write), the art of painting in wax. (See l''..Ni'AnsTic Painting.) 

CERRO DE PASCO, or Pasco, a mining town of Peru, capital 
of the dejiartment of junin, 107 m. (221 in. by rail, via Oroya) 
N.IC. of Lima. Poj). (1007 esi.) 10.000. It is situated on the 
plateau of Rombon, 14,280 ft. abov’v sea-le\ cl, and in the midst 
of one of the oldest and richest silver-mining districts of Pern. 
There were 342 silver mine.s in this district in 1890, and at tlie 
end of the loth century the average annual output since the 
discov-erv' of the mines in 1630 was estimated at 1,600,000 oz. 
A decline in the silver production having set in, the .\meriean 
company which hail become owners of three-fourths of tlie 
mining properties in the district turned its attention to the 
extensive copiier deposits there, built a railway to Oroya 83 m. 
distant, .another, 25 m. long, to the coal-fields of Gollarisquisg.a, 
north of J’asco, anil then erected large smelling works (m which 
2500 men were regularly employed in J907) 8 m. out of town and 
4 m. from limestone lieds. 'f'he railway to Oroya was completed 
in J903, the coal mine branch and smelter later on, and in 1907 
the copper output was 20,152,000 lb. The town of Pasco is 
badly built and unattractive, and is inhabited cliicfly by mining 
labourers and tbinr himilies. Its population is increased 50 % in 
times of great mining activity. The name Cerro de Pasco is 
that of a “ knot ” of mountains uniting the two great ranges 
of the Andes at this point. 

CERTALDO, a town of Tuscany, Italy, in the province of 
Florence, 35 m. S.S.W. by rail and 18 m. direct from the town 
of Florence. Pop. (1901) town, 4552 ; commune, 9120. It was 
the home of the famUy of Giovanni Boccaccio, who died and was 
buried here in 1375. HLs house (of red brick, like tlie other old 
houses of tlie town) was restored in 1823 and fitted up with old 
furniture. A statue of him was erected in the principal square in 
1875. The Palazzo Pretork), or Vicariale, the residence of the 
Florentine governors, recently restored to its original condition, 
has a picturesque facade and court adorned with coats of arms, 
and in the interior are various frescoes dating from the 13th to 
the century. The town as a whole is picturesque, and lies 
on a h^HAsG ft. abos'c sca-lcvel. 

See R. rattkii, S. Gimignano e Cerialdo (Bei^amo, 1904), p. lol seq. 


CBRUASITE, a mineral consisting of lead carbonate (PbCO,), 
and an important ore of lead. The name (sometimes erroneously 
spelt cerusite) is from the Lat. cervssa, “ wliite lead.” “ Cerussa 
nativa ” was mentioned by K. Gesner in 1565, and in 1832 
F. S. Beudant applied the name cilnasc to the mineral, whilst the 
present form, ccrussite, is due to W. Haadinger (1845). Popular 
names in early use were lead-spar and while-lead-ore. 

Ceruasite crystallizes in the orthorhombic system and is 
isomorphous with aragonite. Like aragonite it is very fre¬ 
quently twinned, tlie compound crystals being 
pseudo-hexagonal in form. Three crystals are 
usually twinned together on two faces of the prism 
w 1 110), producing six-rayed stellate groups (figs, i 
and 3) with the individual crystals intercrossing 
at angles of nearly 60“. Twinning on the faces of 
the prism »'{i3o}, the angles of which arc also 
nearly 60”, produces a similar kind of grouping, 
but Ls much less common. Oystals arc of frequent 
occurrence, and they usually have very bright 
and smooth faces. The mineral also occurs in 
compact granular masses, and sometimes in 
fibrous forms. It is usually colourless or white, 
sometimes grey or greenish in tint ; it varies 
from transparent to translucent, and has an 
adamantine lustre. It is very brittle, and has a conchoidal 
fracture. Harclnes.s 3-3^ ; sp. gr. 6-5. A variety containing 
7 % of zinc carbonate, replacing lead carbonate, is known as 
iglesiasite, from Iglesias in Sardinia, where it is louml. 

The mineral may be readily recognized by its characteristic 
twinning, in conjunction with the adamantine lustre and high 
specific grav it}'. It dissolves with efteri-c.scenee in dilute nitric 
acid. Before the blow¬ 
pipe it fuses very readily, 
and gives reactions for 
lead. Cerussite occurs 
in metalliferous veins in 
association with galena, 
and has been formed by 
the aetion of carbonated 
waters on the galena: it 
is therefore found in the 
upper parts of the lodes 
together with other serondary minnr.als, such as limonite. Finely 
crystallized specimens have been obtained from the Friedrichs- 
segen mine near Ems in Nassau, Johanngeoigenstadt in Saxony, 
Mies in Bohemia, Phenixville in Pejinsylvania, Broken Hill in 
New South Wales,and several other loralities. Delicate acicular 
crystals of considerable length were found long ago in the I’entire 
Glaze mine near St Minver in Cornwall. It is often found 
in considerable quantities, and contains as much as 77! % of 
lead. (L. 1 . .s.) 

CERUTTI, GIUSEPPE ANTONIO GIACHlfflO (1738 1792), 
French author and politician, was bom at Turin on the 13th of 
June 1738. He joined the Society of Jesus and became protes.sor 
at the Jesuit college at Lyons. In 1762, in reply to the attacks 
on his order, he published an Apologie generale de VinsUiut et de 
la doctrine des Jisuiles, which won him much fame and some 
exalted patronage; notably that of the ex-king Stanislaus of 
Poland and of his grandson the dauphin. During the agitation; 
that preceded the Revolution Cerutti took tlie popular side, uni 
in 1788 published a pamphlet, Memoire pour U peuple jrancai:, 
in which in a clear and trenchant style he advocated the claircs 
of the Hers- etat. In May 1781) he presided over the electors of 
Paris, by whom in January 1791 he was chosen member of tbe 
administration of the department and afterwards deputy to 
the T^igislative Assembly. He was a friend of Mirabeau, whose 
policy he supported and whose funeral oration he pronounced. 
He himsalf died on the 3rd of Febriiary 1792. Of Cerolti’s 
literary enterprises the most interesting, and probably the most 
influential, was the popular newspaper founded by him, on the 
30th of September 1790, in oollaboration with Rabaut Saint- 
Etienne and Philippe Antoine Grourelle, Its character anrf 
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objects are explained by its title: La Fauiile viUageoise, 
adressee chaqur semaine d tous les villages de France pour les 
instruire des lots, des evenentenis, des ddcouveries gut inliresseni 
tout bon citoyen, &c. It was continued by Gmnvelle after Terutti’s 
death, the last number appearing on the and of August 179^5. 

Cenitti’s works were published in 1703 in 3 volumes. On the 
Mcmotre pour le peiipie francais, see F. A. Aulard in La Revolution 
iraufaise, tom. xv. (i8ti8). 

CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, MIGUEL DE (154.7 -1616), Spanish 
novelist, playwr%ht and poet, was born at Alcala de Hcnares 
in 1547. The altemjits of biographers to provide him with an 
illustrious genealogy are unsuccessful. The family history begins 
with the author’s grandfather, Juan de (lexvantes (b. 1490), a 
lawyer who at one time (1545-6) administered the estates of 
the duke de Osuna, and resided later at Cordova, where he died 
about 1555. Cervantes' father was Kodrigo de Cervantes, an 
apothecary-surgeon, who married Leonor de Cortinas in 1540 or 
1541. The children of this marriage were Andres (b. 1543), 
Andrea (b. 1544), Luisa (b. 1546), Miguel, Rodrigo (b. 1550), 
Magdalena (b. 1554) and Juan (of whom nothing is known 
bcvond the mention of him in his father's will). 

The exact date of Cervantes’ birth is not recorded: he was 
baptized on the qth of October 1547, in the church of Santa 
Maria la Mayor at Alcali. There are indications that ELodrign 
de C ervantes resided at Valladolid in 15.54, at Madrid in 1561, at 
Seville in 1564-1565, and at Madrid from 1566 onwards. It 
may be assumed that his family aci ompanied him, and it seems 
likely that cilher at Valladolid or at Madrid Cen’antes saw the 
famous actor-manager and dramatist, fxtpe dc Rueda, of who.se 
perlormanccs he speaks enthusiastically in the preface to his 
plays. In 1569 a Madrid schoolmaster, Juan Lopez de Hoyos, 
issued a work c ommemorative of Philip ll.’s third wife, Isabel 
de Valois, who had died on the 3rd of October 1568. This 
volume, entitled Historia y relacidn verdadera de la enfermedad, 
fclicisimo trdnsilo r sumptuosas rxequias liinebres de la Screnisima 
Reyna de Espaha Dofta Isabel de I'alays, contains six contribu¬ 
tions by Cen'antes : a sonnet, four rednndillas, and an elegt'. 
Lopez (fe Iloyos introduces Cervantes as “ our dear and beloved 
pupil,” and the elegy is dedicated to Cardinal Espinosa “ in the 
name of the whole school.” It has been inferred that Cervantes 
was educated by Lopez de Hoyos, but this conclusion is untenable, 
tor Lopez de ffoyos’ school was not opened till 1567. On the, 
13th ot October 1568, (iiulio Acquaviva reached Madrid charged 
with a special mi.ssion to Philip If.; he left for Rome on the and 
of December, and (iervantes is supposed to have accompanied 
him. This conjecture is based solely on a passage in the dedica¬ 
tion of the Galatea, where the ivriter speaks of having been 
“ camarero to Cardinal Acquaviva at Rome.” There is, however, 
no reason to think that Cervantes met Acquaviva in Madrid ; 
the probability is that he enliirted as a .supernumerary towards 
the end of 1568, that he served in Italy, and there entered the 
hou.sehold of Acquaviva, who had been raised to the cardinalate 
on the 17th of May 1570. There exists a warrant (dated 
.September 15,1569) for the arrest of one Miguel de Cervantes, 
who had wounded Antonio de Sigura, and had been condemned 
in absence to have his right hand cut off and to be exiled from 
the capital for ten years ; and it has Ireen sought to identify 
the offender with the future author of Dan Quixote. No evidence 
is available. All that is known with ccruinty is that Cervantes 
was in Rome at the end of 1569, for on the 22nd of December 
of that year the fact was recorded in an oflicial information lodged 
bv Rodrigo dc Cervantes with a view to proving his son’s 
legitimacy and untainted Christian de.scent. 

If it is difficult to saiy precisely when Cervantes was in 
Acquaviva’s service, it is no lass diffiailt to say when he left it 
to join the regular army. There is evidence, more or less satis- 
factorv, that his enlistment took place in 1570 ; in 1571 he was 
serving as a private in the company commamded by Captain 
lAego de Urbina which formed part of Miguel de Moncada’s 
famous regiment, and on the i6th of September he sailed from 
Messina on board the " Marqoesa;," which formed part of the 
armada under Don John of Austria. At the^ battle of Lepanto 


(October 7, 1571) the “ Marquesa” was in the thickest of the 
conflict. As the fleet came into action Cervantes lay below, IH 
with fever; but, despite the remonstrances of his confrades, 
he vehemently insisted on rising to take his share in the fighting, 
and was posted with twelve men under him in a boat by the 
galley’s side. He received three gunshot wounds, two in the 
chest, and one which permanently maimed his right hajid—‘‘ for 
the greater glory of the right,” in his own phrase. On the 30th 
of October the fleet returned to Messina, wliere Cervantes went 
into hospital, and during his convalescence received grants-in- 
aid amounting to eighty-two ducats. On the 29th of April 1572 
be was transferred to Captain Manuel Ponce dc Lefln’s company 
in Lope de Figueroa's regiment ; he shared in the indecisix e 
naval engagement off Navarino on the 7th of October 1572, in 
the capture of Tunis on the loth of October 1573, and in the 
unsucxicssful expedition to relieve the Goletta in the autumn of 
1574. The rest of his military service was spent in garrison at 
Palermo and Naples, and shortly after tltc arrival of Don John 
at Naples on the 18th ot Juno 1575, (’eivantes was granted leave 
to return to .Spain ; he received a recommendatoiy' letter from 
Don John to Philip 11 .,and a similar testimonial from the duke 
de Scssa, viceroy ot .Sicily. Armed with these credentials, 
Cervantes embarked on the ” Sol ” to push bis claim for pro¬ 
motion in Spain. 

On the 26tli of September 1575, near Les Trois Maries off the 
roast of Marseilles, the “ .Sol ” and its companion ships the 
“ Mendoza ” and the “ Higuera ” encountered a squadron of 
Barhaiy- corsairs under Arnaut Mami; Cervantes, his brother 
Rodrigo and other Spaniards were captured, and were taken as 
prisoners to Algiers. Cervantes became the slave of a Greek 
renegade named Dali Mami, and, as the letters found on him 
were taken to prove that he was a man of importance in a 
position to pay a high ransom, be was put under special sur¬ 
veillance. With undaunted courage and persistence he organized 
plans of escajte. In 1576 he induced a Moor to guide him and 
other Christian captives to Oran ; the Moor deserted them on the 
road, the Itaffled fugitives returned to Algiers, and I'ervantcs 
was treated with additinmil severity, in the spring of 1 577 
two priests of the Order of Mercy arrived in Algiers with a sum 
of three hundred crowns entrusted to them by Cert-antes’ 
parents ; the amount was insufficient to free him, and was 
.spent in ransoming his Itwother Rodrigo. Cervantes made 
another attempt to escape in .September 1577, but was betraj-ed 
! by the renegade whose services he had e-nlisted. On being 
brought liefore Hassun Hasha, the viceroy of Algiers, he look 
the blame on him.self, and was threatened with death ; struck, 
however, the heroic hearing of the prisoner, Hassan remitted 
tile sentence, and liought Cervantes from Dali Mami for five 
hundred crowns. In 1577 the captive addressed to the Spanish 
secretary of state, Mateo Vazquez, a versified letter suggesting 
that an expedition should be fitted out to seize Algiers; the 
proje^it, though practicable, was not entertained. In 1578 
Cervantes was sentenced to two thousand strokes for sending 
a letter begging help from Martin de Cdrdoba, governor of Oran ; 
the punishment was not, however, inflicted on him. Meanwhile 
his family were not idle. In March 1578 his father presented 
u petition to the king setting forth Cervantes’ services ; the duke 
dc Sessa repeated his testimony to the captive’s merits; in the 
spring of r579 Cervantes’ mother applied for leave to export 
two thousand ducats’ worth of goods from Valencia to Algiers, 
and on the srst of July 1579 she gave the Trinitarian monks, 
Juan Gil and Antdn de la Bella, a sum of two hundred and fifty 
ducats to be applied to her son’s ransom. On his side Cervantes 
was indefatigaMe, and towards the end of 1579 he arrar^ed to 
secure a frigate ; but the plot was revealed to Hassan by Juan 
Blanco de Paz, a Dominican monk, who appears to have con¬ 
ceived an unaccountable hatred of Cervantes. Once more the 
conspirator’s life was spared by Hassan who, it is recorded, 
declared that “ so kmg as he had the maimed Spamiard in safe 
keeping, his Christians, ships and city were secure.” On 
29th of May *580 the two TVinitarians arrived in Algiers ,• 
were barely in time, for Hassan’s term of office mas 
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to a close, and the arrangement of any ransom was a slow process, 
involving much patient bargaining. Hassan refused to accept 
less than five hundred gold ducats for his slave; the available 
funds fell short of this amount, and the balance was collected 
from the (Mstian traders of Algiers. Cervantes was already 
embarked for Constantinople when the money was paid on the 
iQth of September 1580. The first use that he made of his 
liljerty was to cause affidavits of his proceedings at Algiers to be 
drawn up ; he .sailed for Spain towards the end of October, 
landed at Denia in November, and made his way to Madrid. 
He signed an information before a notary in that city on the 
i8lh of December 1580. 

These dates prove that he cannot, as is often alleged, have 
served under Alva in the Portuguese campaign of 1580: that 
campaign ended with the battle of Alcantara on the 25th of 
August 1580. It seems certain, however, that he visited Portugal 
soon after his return from Algiers, and in May i,s8i he was sent 
from Thomar on a mission to Oran. Construed literally, a 
formal sbitement of his services, signed by Cervantes on the 
2ist of May 1590, makes it appear that he served in the Azores 
campaigns of 1582-83; but the wording of the document is 
involved, the claims of Cervantes are confused with those of his 
brother Rodrigo (who was promoted ensign at the Azores), 
and on the whole it is doubtful if he took part in either of the 
expeditions under Santa Cruz. In any case, the stories of his 
residence in Portugal, and of his love affairs with a noble Portu¬ 
guese lady who bore him a daughter, are simple inventions. 
From 1582-3 to 1587 Cervantes seems to have written copiously 
for the stage, .and in the AJjunta at Parnaso he mentions several 
of his plays as “ worthy of praise ” ; these were /.os Tratos de 
Argel, La Numanria, La Gran Turquesa, La Baialla naval, La 
Jerusalem, La Amarania o la de Mayo, El Bosque amoroso. La 
Uniea y Bizarra Arsinda—" anil many others which I do not 
reraemlier, but that which I most prize and pique myself on was, 
and is, one called La Conjusa which, with all respect to as many 
sword-and-cloak plays as have lieen staged up to the present, 
may take a prominent place as being good among the best.” 
Of these only Los Tratos de Argel (or El Train de Argel) and 
La Numancia have survived, and, though La Numancia contains 
many fine rhetorical passages, both plays go to prove that the 
author's genius was not essentially dramatic. In February 

1584. he obtained a licence to print a pastoral novel entitled 
Primer a parte de la Galatea, the copyright of which he sold on 
the 14th of June to Bias dc Robles, a bookseller at AlcalA de 
Henares, for 1336 rcales. On the i2th of December he married 
Catalina de Palacios Salazar y Vozmediano of Esquivias, eighteen 
years his junior. The Galatea was published in the spring of 

1585, and is frequently said to relate the story of Cervantes’ 
courtship, and to introduce various distinguished writers under 
pastoral names. 'These assertions mtist be received with great 
reserve. 'The birth of an illegitimate daughter, borne to Cervantes 
by a certain Ana Francisca de Rojas, is referred to 1584, and 
earlier in that .same year the Galatea had passed the censor ; 
with few exceptions, the identifications of the characters in the 
book with personages in real life are purely conjectural. 'Tliese 
circumstances, together with the internal evidence of the work, 
point to the conclusion that the Galatea was begun and completed 
before 1583. It was only twice reprinted—once at Li.sbon 
(1590), and once at Paris (i/m)—during the author’s lifetime ; 
but it won him a measure of repute, it was his ffivourite among 
his books, and during the thirty years that remained to him he 
repeatedly announced the second part which is promised con- 
dition.ally in the text. However, it is not greatly to be regretted 
that the continuation was never published ; though the Galatea 
is interesting as the first deliberate bid for fame on the part of a 
great genius, it is an exercise in the pseudo-classic literature 
introduced into Italy by Sannazaro, and transplanted to Spain 
by the Portuguese Montemor ; and, ingenious or eloquent as 
the Renaissance prose-pastoral may be, its innate artificiality 
stifles Cervantes’ rich and glowing realism. He himself recog¬ 
nized its defects; with all his weakness fur the Galatea, he 
ruefully allows that “ it proposes something and concludes 


nothing.” Its comparative failure was a serious matter for 
Cervantes who had no other resource but his pen ; his plays 
were probably less successful than his account of them would 
imply, and at any rate play-writing was not at this time a 
lucrative occupation in Spain. No doubt the death of his 
father on the 13th of June 1585 increased the burden of Cervantes’ 
responsibilities; and the dowry of his wife, as appears from a 
document dated the 9th of August 1586, consisted of nothing 
more valuable than five vines, an orchard, some household 
furniture, four beehives, forty-five hens and chickens, one cock 
and a crucible. 

It had l)ecome evident that Cervantes could not gain his 
bread by literature, and in 1587 he went to Seville to seek 
employment in connexion with the provisioning of the Invincible 
Armada. He was placed under the orders of Antonio de Guevara, 
and before the 24th of February was excommunicated for 
excessive zeal in collecting wheat at flcija. During the next 
few months he was engaged in gathering stores at Seville and 
the adjacent district, and after the defeat of the Armada he was 
retained as commissary to the galleys. Tired of the drudgery, 
and without any prospect of advancement, on the 21st of May 
1590 Cervantes drew up a petition to the king, recording his 
services and applying for one of four posts then vacant in the 
American colonies : a place in the department of public accounts 
in New Gnanada, the governorship of Soconusco in Guatcm.ala, 
the position of auditor to the galleys at Cartagena, or that of 
enrregidor in the city of La Paz. The petition was referred to 
the Council o! the Indies, and was annotated with the words :— 
“ Let him look for something nearer home.'' Cervantes perforce 
remained at his post; the work was hard, uncongenial and 
ill-paid, and the salary was in constant arrears. In November 
1590 he was in such straits that he borrowed money to buy 
himself a suit of clothes, and in August 1592 his sureties were 
called upon to make good a deficiency of 795 reales in his accounts. 
His thoughts turned to literature once more, and on the 5ih of 
September 1592, he signed a. contract with Rodrigo Osorio 
undertaking to write six plays at fifty ducrits each, no j)ayment 
to be made unless Osorio considered that each of these pieces 
was “ one of the best ever produced in Spain.” Nothing came 
of this agreement, and it appears that, between the date of 
signing it and the 19th of September, Cer\'anfes was imprisoned 
(for reasons unknown to us) at Castro del Rio. He w.i.s speedily 
released, and continued to perquisition as before in Andalusia ; 
but his literary ambitions were not dead, and in May 1595 he 
won the first prize—three silver spoons—at a poetical tourney 
held in honour of St Hyacinth at Saragossa. Shortly afterwards 
Cervantes found himself in difficulties with the exchequer 
officials. ITc entrusted a sum of 7400 reales to a merchant 
named Simon Freire de Lima with instrtictions to pay the 
amount into the treasury at Madrid ; the agent became bankrupt 
and absconded, leaving Cervantes responsible for the deficit. 
By some means the money was niised, and the debt was liqui¬ 
dated on the 2ist of January 1597. But Cervantes’ position was 
shaken, and his unbusinesslike habits lent themselves to mis¬ 
interpretation. On the 6th of September 1597 he was ordered 
to find sureties that he would present himself at Madrid within 
twenty days, and there submit to the exchequer vouchers for 
all official moneys collected by him in Granada and elsewhere. 
No such sureties being available, he was committed to Seville 
jail, but was released on the ist of December on condition that 
he complied with the original order of the court within thirty 
days. He was apparently unable to find bail, was dismissed 
from the public service, and sank into extreme poverty. During 
a momentary absence from Seville in February 1599, he was 
again summoned to Madrid by the treasury, but does not appear 
to have obeyed : it is only too likely tliat he had not the money 
to pay for the journey. 'There is some reason to think that he 
was imprisoned at Seville in 1602, but nothing positive is known 
of his existence between 1600 and the 8th of Febwary 1603; 
at the latter date he seems to hav% been at Valladolid, fo which 
city Pliilip III. had removed the court in 1601. 

Since the publication of the Galatea in 1585 Cervantes’ 
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contributions to literature had been limited to occasional poems. 
In 1591 he published a ballad in Andres de Villalta’s Flat de 
varios y nuetm romances ; in 1595 he composed a poem, already 
mentioned, to celebrate the canonization of St Hyacinth; in 
1596 he wrote a sonnet ridiculing Medina Sidonia’s tardy entry 
into Cadiz after the English invaders had retired, and in the 
same year his sonnet lauding Santa Cruz was printed in Cristdbal. 
Mosquera de Figueroa’s ComenUtrio en breue compendia de 
discipUna militar ; to 1597 is assigned a sonnet (the authenticity 
of which is disputed) commemorative of the poet Herrera; in 
1598 he wrote two sonnets and a copy of /luinlillas on the death 
of Philip II. ; and in 1602 a complimentary sonnet from his pen 
appeared in the second edition of Lope de Vega’s Dragonka. 
Curiously enough, it is by Lope de Vega that Don Quixote is 
first mentioned. Writing to an unknown correspondent (appar¬ 
ently a physician) on the 14th of August if!o4, Lope de Vega 
says that “ no poet is as had as Cervantes, nor so foolish as to 
praise Don Quixote,” and he goes on to speak of his own plays 
as being odious to Cervantes. It is obvious that the two men 
liad quarrelled since 1602, and that Lope do Vega smarted under 
the .satire of himself and his works in Cervantes’ forthcoming 
book; Don Quixote may have been circulated in rnanuscripl, 
or may even have been printed before the official licence was 
granted on the 26th of September 1604. It was published early 
in 1605, and was dedicated to the seventh duke do B6jar in 
phrases largely borrowed from the dedication in Herrera’s 
edition (1580) of (iarcilaso de la Vega, and from Francisco de 
Medina’s preface to that work. 

The mention of llernardo de la Vega’s Pastor de Iheria shows 
that the sixth chapter of Don Quixote cannot have been written 
before 1591. In the prologue Cervantes describes his master¬ 
piece as ix-ing “ just what might be liegotten in a )ail ” ; on the 
strength of this passage, it has been tliought that he conceived 
the story, and perhaps began writing it, during one of his terms 
of imprisonment at Seville between 1597 and 1602. Within a 
few weeks of its publication at Madrid, three pirated editions 
of Don Quixote were issued at Lisbon ; a second authorized 
edition, imperfectly revised, was hurried out at Madrid ; and 
another reprint appeared at Valencia with an ainrobaciim dated 
18th |uly 1605. With the exception of Aleman’s Guznuin de 
Alfar'ache, no Spanish book of the period was more successful. 
Modern criticism is prone to regard Don Quixote as a symbolic, 
didactic or controversial work intended to bring about radical 
reforms in church and state. Such interpretations did not occur 
to Cervantes’ contemponaries, nor to Cervantes himself. There 
is no reason for rejecting his plain statement that his main object 
was to ridicule the romances of chivaliy, which in their latest 
developments had beconte a tissue of tiresome absurdities. It 
seems clear that his first intention was merely to parody these 
extravagances in a short story; but as he proceeded the 
immense possibilities of the subject l>ecame. more evident to 
him, and he ended by expanding his work into a brilliant 
panorama of Spanish society as it existed during the 16th century. 
Nobles, knights, poets, courtly gentlemen, priests, traders, 
farmers, barbers, muleteers, scullions and convicts ; accompli.shed 
ladies, impassioned damsels, Moorish beauties, simple-hearted 
country-girls and kindly kilchen-wenches of questionable morals 

_all these arc presented with the genial fidelity which comes of 

sympathetic insight. The immediate vogue of Don Quixok was 
due chiefly to its variety of incident, to its wealth of comedy 
bordering on farce, and perhaps also to its keen thrusts at eminent 
contemporaries ; its reticent pathos, its large humanity, and 
its penetrating criticism of life were less speedily appreciated. 

Meanwhile, on the 12th of April 1605, Cervantes authorized 
his publisher to proceed against the Lisbon booksellers who 
threatened to introduce their piratical reprints into Castile. By 
Tunc the citizens of Valladolid already regarded Hon 9 uixote 
and Sancho Panza as proverbial types. Less gratifying ex¬ 
periences awaited the popular author. On the 27th of June 
ifioe Caspar de Ezpeleta, a Navarrese gentleman of dissolute 
life was wounded outside the lodging-house in which Cervantes 
and his family lived; he was taken indoors, was nursed by 


Cervantes’ sister Magdalena, and died on the 29th of June. That 
same day Cervantes, his natural daughter (Isabel de Saavedra), 
his sister Andrea and her daughter were lodged in jail on suspicion 
of being indirectly concerned in Ezpeleta’s death ; one of the 
witnesses made damaging charges against Cervantes’ daughter, 
but no substantial evidence was produced, and the prisoners 
were released. Little is known of Cervantes’ life between 1605 
and 1608. A Relacim of the festivities held to celebrate the 
birth of Philip IV., and a certain Carta d don Diego AstudiUo 
Carrillo have been erroneously ascribed to him ; during these 
three years he apparently wrote nothing beyond three sonnets, 
and one of these is of doubtful authenticity. The depositions 
of the Valladolid inquiry show that he was living in poverty five 
months after the appearance of Don Quixote, and the fact that 
he borrowed 450 reales from his publisher before Novemlicr 1607 
would convey the idea that his position improved slowly, if at 
all. But it is difficult to reconcile this view of his circumstances 
with the details concerning his illegitimate daughter revealed 
in documents recently discovered. Isabel de Saavedra was 
stated to be a spinster when arrested at Valladolid in June 1605 ; 
the settlement of her marriage with Luis de Molina in 1608 
dcscrilrcs her as the widow of Diego Sanz, as the mother of a 
daughter eight months old, and as owning house-property of 
some value. These particulars are perplexing, and the situation 
is further complicated by the publication of a deed in which 
Cervantes declares that he himself is the real owner of this house- 
property, and that his daughter has merely a life-interest in it. 
This claim may be regarded as a legal fiction ; it cannot easily 
be reconciled with Cervantes’ statement towards the end of his 
life, that he was dependent on the bounty of the count de Lemos 
and of Bernardo de Sandoval, cardinal-archbishop of Toledo. 
In if)09 he joined the newly founded confraternity of the Slaves 
of the Most Blessed .Sacrament ; in i6io Lemos w'as appointed 
viceroy of Naples, and Cervantes was keenly disappointed at 
not being chosen to accompany his patron. In 1611 he lost his 
si.stcr Magdalena, who was buried by the charity of the Tertiaries 
of Saint Francis ; in 1612 he joined the Academia Selvaje, and 
there appears to have renewed his former friendly relations with 
Lope de Vega ; in 1613 he dedicated his Novelas exemplares to 
the count de Lemos, and disposed of his rights for 1600 reales 
and twenty-four copies of the book. The twelve tales in this 
volume, some of them written very much later than others, are 
of unequal merit, but they contain some of the writer’s best work, 
and the two picaresque stories —Rinconeie y Cortadtllo and the 
Coloi/uio de los perros— are superb examples of their kind, and 
would alone entitle Cervantes to take rank with the greatest 
masters of Spanish prose. In 1614 he published the Viage del 
Parnaso, a burlesque poem suggested bj the Viaggio in Parnaso 
(1582) of the Perugian poet Cesare Caporali. It contains some 
interesting autobiographical passages, much flattery of con¬ 
temporary poetasters, and a few happy satirical touches ; but, 
though it is Cervantes’ most serious bid for fame as a poet, it has 
seldom been reprinted, and would probably have been forgotten 
but for an admirably humorous postscript in prose which is 
worthy of the author at his best. In the preface to his Ocho 
comedias y ocho entremeses nuevos (1615) he good-humouredly 
admits that his dramatic works found no favour with managers, 
and, when this collection was first reprinted (1749), the editor 
advanced the fantastic thcoty that the comedias were deliberate 
exercises in absurdity, intended to parody the popular dramas 
of the day. This view cannot be maintained, but a sharp dis¬ 
tinction must be drawn between the eight set plays and the eight 
interludes ; with one or two exceptions, the comedias or set plays 
are unsuccessful experiments in Lope de Vega’s manner, while 
the entremeses or interhides, particularly those in prose, arc models 
of spontaneous gaiety and ingenious wit. 

In the preface to the Novelas exemplares Cervantes had 
announced the speedy appearance of the sequel to Don Quixote 
which he had vaguely promised at the end of the first part. He 
was at work on the fifty-ninth chapter of his continuation 
he learned that he had been anticipated by Alonso Fern'"!' 

1 de Avellaneda of Tordesillas, whose Segundo tomo del 
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hidcdf^o (ion Quixote de la Mancita was published at Tarrafiona 
in 1614. On the assumption that Fernandez de AveUaneoa 
is a pseudonym, this spurious sequel has been ascribed to the 
king's confessor, J^uis de Aliaga, to C.er\'antes old enemy, 
Blanco dc I'az, to liis old friend, Bartolome Leonardo de Argen- 
sola, to the three great dramatists, Lope de Vega, Tirso de 
Molina and Kuiz de Alarcon, to Alonso Fernandez, to Juan Jo^ 
Marti, to Alfonso Lamberto, to Luis de (iranada, and probably 
to others. Some of these attributions are nuuiifestly aljsurd- 
for example, Luis dc (Iranada died .seventeen years before the 
first part of Don Qutxole was published — and all of them are 
improltable conicclures ; if Avellaneda be not the real name 
of the auUior, his identity is still undiscovered, llis book is 
not devoid of literary talent and robust humour, and possibly 
he bef'un it under the impression tliut ( ervanlts was no more 
likely to finish Don Quixote limn to linish the Galahy. .He 
should, however, have tihimdonod his project on rcaclinj^ the 
announcement in the preface to the Notteltis exempl&yex \ what 
he actually did was to disf?nice himself hy wri\ing an insolent 
preface taunting Cer\'antes with his physical defects, his moral 
infirmities, bis age, loneliness and experiences in jail. He was 
too intelligent to imagine that bis continuation could hold its 
own against the authentic sequel, and malignantly a^-owed Ins 
intention of lieing first in the field .and so spoiling Cervantes 
market. It is quite possible that Don Quixote might have been 
left incomplete but for this insulting intrusion ; Cerr^atites was 
a leisurely writer and was, as lie states, engaged on Kl hn^aho 
d losnjos ',Las Sananas del Jardin and El Famoso B(frnardo,t\onc 
of wliich have been preserved. Avellaneda forced him to 
concentnate lus attention on his masterpiece, and tlie authentic 
second part of Don Quixote appeared towards tlie end of 1615* 
No book more signallv contradicts the maxim, quoted by the 
Bachelor Carrasco, that “ no second part was ever good. It 
is true that the last fourteen chapters are damaged by undigmlied 
denunciations of Avellaneda; but, apart from this, the second 
part of Don Quixote is an improvemeni on the first. The humour 
is more subtle and mature ; the style is of more even excellence ; 
and the characters of the biichelor and of the physician, J'edro 
Redo de Aguero, are presented with u more vivid effect titan 
any of the secondary characters in the first part. (ervantes had 
clearly profited by the criticism of those who objected to “ the 
countless cudgellings inflicted on Senor Don (Quixote, and to 
the irrelevant interpolation of extraneous stories in the text. 
Don Qui.xote moves tlirough the second part with unrufTled 
dignity ; Sancho Panza loses something of his rustic cunning, 
but he gains in wit, sense and manners. The original conception 
is unchanged in essentials, but it is more logically developed, 
and there is a notable progress in construction. Cervantes 
had grown to love his knight and .squire, and he understood his 
own creations better at the outset; more completely 

master of his craft, he wrote his .sequel with the unfaltering 
confidence of a renowned artist bent on sustaining his reputation. 

The first part of Dim Quixote had been reprinted at Madrid in 
1608 : it had been produced at Brussels in 1607 and 1611, and 
at Milan in 1610 ; it had been translated into English in i(>i2 
and into p'rcnch in 1614. Cervantes was celebrated in. and^out 
of Spain, but his celebrity bad not brought him wealth. Ihe 
members of the French sjiecial embassy, sent to Madrid m 
February 1615, under the Commandeur de Sillery, heard with 
amazement that the author of the (solateuj the Nofoelus exetnplares 
and Don Quixote was “ old, a soldier, a gentleman and poor. 
But Ills trials were almost at an end. Though failing in health, 
he worked assiduously at Los Trubajos de Persiles y Sigtstnunda, 
which, as he had jocosely prophesied in the preface to the second 
part of Don Quixote, would be “ either Uie worst or the best 
fiook ever written in our tongni^’ It is the most carefully 
written of his prose works, ancUlM^ least animated or attractive 
of them ; signs of fatigue and oHwning powers are unmistakably 
visible. Cervantes was not destined to see it in print. He was 
attacked by dropsy, and, o* the i8th of April 1616, received the 
sacrament of extreme unction ; next day he wrote the dedication 
of P«rs&es y Sigismunda to the count de Lemos—the most 


moving and gallant of farewells. He died at Madrid in the Falle 
del Le6n on the zjrd of April; he was .borne from his house 
“ with his face uncovered,” according to the rule of the Tertiaries 
of St Francis, and on the a4tli of April was buried in the church 
attached to the convent of the Trinitarian nuns in the Calle de 
Cantarranas, Tlicrc he rests—the story of his remains being 
removed in 1635 to the Calle del J lumilladero has no foundation 
in fact—but the exact position of his grave is unknown. Early 
in i(>i7 Petsiles y Sigisniundu was publislied, and piusscd through 
eight editions within two years ; but the interest in it soon died 
away, and it was not reprinted lietween 1625 and 1719. 
Cervantes' wife died without issue on the 31st of Octolier 1626 ; 
his natural daughicr, who survived both the child of her first 
marriage and her second husband, died on the 20th of Scptcml^r 
1632. Clervantes is represented solely' by his works. The 
Nortel as exempt ares alone would give Ifirn tlie foremost place 
among Spanish novelists ; Don Quixote entitles him to rank 
with the greatest writers of all time : ” children turn its leaves, 
young people read it, grown men understand it, old folk praise 
It.” It has outlived all clutnges of literary taste, and is even 
more popular to-day than it was three centuries ago. 
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CESVEBA, PASCUAI. CERVERA Y TOPETE (1839-1909), 
Spanish admiral, was Ijorn at Medina Sidoniu on the i8tti of 
Ji'ebruary 1839, He showed an early inclination for the sea. and 
his familv sent him to the naval cadet school at the age of tweli^. 
As a sub-lieutenant he look part in the naval operations on the 
coast of Morocco during the campaign of 1859-60. 1 hen he was 
for some time engaj^ecl in operations in the Sulu Islands and the 
Pliilippines. Afterwards he was on the West Indian station 
during the early part of the first Cuban War (1868-78), returnmg 
to Spain in 1X7,^ to serve on the Basque coast against the (/arlists. 
He distinguished himself in defending the Oirraca arsenal near 
Cadiz against the Federals in 1873. He won each step in his 
promotion up to flag-rank through his steadiness and brilliant 
conduct in action, and was awarded the crosses of the Orders of 
Militiuy and Naval Merit, Isabella the Catholic, and St Hermen- 
gilde, besides several medals. Cervera had a gmat reputation 
for decision, unbending temper and honesty, before he w^ 
placed at the head of the Bilbao building-yards. This pst he 
rerigned after a few months in order to become minister of 
marine in 1892, in a cabinet presided over by Sagasla. He with¬ 
drew from the cabinet when he found that his colleagues, from 
political motives, declined to support him in making reforms and, 
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contributions to literature had been limited to occasional poems. 
In 1591 he published a ballad in Andres de Villalta’s Flat de 
varios y nuetm romances ; in 1595 he composed a poem, already 
mentioned, to celebrate the canonization of St Hyacinth; in 
1596 he wrote a sonnet ridiculing Medina Sidonia’s tardy entry 
into Cadiz after the English invaders had retired, and in the 
same year his sonnet lauding Santa Cruz was printed in Cristdbal. 
Mosquera de Figueroa’s ComenUtrio en breue compendia de 
discipUna militar ; to 1597 is assigned a sonnet (the authenticity 
of which is disputed) commemorative of the poet Herrera; in 
1598 he wrote two sonnets and a copy of /luinlillas on the death 
of Philip II. ; and in 1602 a complimentary sonnet from his pen 
appeared in the second edition of Lope de Vega’s Dragonka. 
Curiously enough, it is by Lope de Vega that Don Quixote is 
first mentioned. Writing to an unknown correspondent (appar¬ 
ently a physician) on the 14th of August if!o4, Lope de Vega 
says that “ no poet is as had as Cervantes, nor so foolish as to 
praise Don Quixote,” and he goes on to speak of his own plays 
as being odious to Cervantes. It is obvious that the two men 
liad quarrelled since 1602, and that Lope do Vega smarted under 
the .satire of himself and his works in Cervantes’ forthcoming 
book; Don Quixote may have been circulated in rnanuscripl, 
or may even have been printed before the official licence was 
granted on the 26th of September 1604. It was published early 
in 1605, and was dedicated to the seventh duke do B6jar in 
phrases largely borrowed from the dedication in Herrera’s 
edition (1580) of (iarcilaso de la Vega, and from Francisco de 
Medina’s preface to that work. 

The mention of llernardo de la Vega’s Pastor de Iheria shows 
that the sixth chapter of Don Quixote cannot have been written 
before 1591. In the prologue Cervantes describes his master¬ 
piece as ix-ing “ just what might be liegotten in a )ail ” ; on the 
strength of this passage, it has been tliought that he conceived 
the story, and perhaps began writing it, during one of his terms 
of imprisonment at Seville between 1597 and 1602. Within a 
few weeks of its publication at Madrid, three pirated editions 
of Don Quixote were issued at Lisbon ; a second authorized 
edition, imperfectly revised, was hurried out at Madrid ; and 
another reprint appeared at Valencia with an ainrobaciim dated 
18th |uly 1605. With the exception of Aleman’s Guznuin de 
Alfar'ache, no Spanish book of the period was more successful. 
Modern criticism is prone to regard Don Quixote as a symbolic, 
didactic or controversial work intended to bring about radical 
reforms in church and state. Such interpretations did not occur 
to Cervantes’ contemponaries, nor to Cervantes himself. There 
is no reason for rejecting his plain statement that his main object 
was to ridicule the romances of chivaliy, which in their latest 
developments had beconte a tissue of tiresome absurdities. It 
seems clear that his first intention was merely to parody these 
extravagances in a short story; but as he proceeded the 
immense possibilities of the subject l>ecame. more evident to 
him, and he ended by expanding his work into a brilliant 
panorama of Spanish society as it existed during the 16th century. 
Nobles, knights, poets, courtly gentlemen, priests, traders, 
farmers, barbers, muleteers, scullions and convicts ; accompli.shed 
ladies, impassioned damsels, Moorish beauties, simple-hearted 
country-girls and kindly kilchen-wenches of questionable morals 

_all these arc presented with the genial fidelity which comes of 

sympathetic insight. The immediate vogue of Don Quixok was 
due chiefly to its variety of incident, to its wealth of comedy 
bordering on farce, and perhaps also to its keen thrusts at eminent 
contemporaries ; its reticent pathos, its large humanity, and 
its penetrating criticism of life were less speedily appreciated. 

Meanwhile, on the 12th of April 1605, Cervantes authorized 
his publisher to proceed against the Lisbon booksellers who 
threatened to introduce their piratical reprints into Castile. By 
Tunc the citizens of Valladolid already regarded Hon 9 uixote 
and Sancho Panza as proverbial types. Less gratifying ex¬ 
periences awaited the popular author. On the 27th of June 
ifioe Caspar de Ezpeleta, a Navarrese gentleman of dissolute 
life was wounded outside the lodging-house in which Cervantes 
and his family lived; he was taken indoors, was nursed by 


Cervantes’ sister Magdalena, and died on the 29th of June. That 
same day Cervantes, his natural daughter (Isabel de Saavedra), 
his sister Andrea and her daughter were lodged in jail on suspicion 
of being indirectly concerned in Ezpeleta’s death ; one of the 
witnesses made damaging charges against Cervantes’ daughter, 
but no substantial evidence was produced, and the prisoners 
were released. Little is known of Cervantes’ life between 1605 
and 1608. A Relacim of the festivities held to celebrate the 
birth of Philip IV., and a certain Carta d don Diego AstudiUo 
Carrillo have been erroneously ascribed to him ; during these 
three years he apparently wrote nothing beyond three sonnets, 
and one of these is of doubtful authenticity. The depositions 
of the Valladolid inquiry show that he was living in poverty five 
months after the appearance of Don Quixote, and the fact that 
he borrowed 450 reales from his publisher before Novemlicr 1607 
would convey the idea that his position improved slowly, if at 
all. But it is difficult to reconcile this view of his circumstances 
with the details concerning his illegitimate daughter revealed 
in documents recently discovered. Isabel de Saavedra was 
stated to be a spinster when arrested at Valladolid in June 1605 ; 
the settlement of her marriage with Luis de Molina in 1608 
dcscrilrcs her as the widow of Diego Sanz, as the mother of a 
daughter eight months old, and as owning house-property of 
some value. These particulars are perplexing, and the situation 
is further complicated by the publication of a deed in which 
Cervantes declares that he himself is the real owner of this house- 
property, and that his daughter has merely a life-interest in it. 
This claim may be regarded as a legal fiction ; it cannot easily 
be reconciled with Cervantes’ statement towards the end of his 
life, that he was dependent on the bounty of the count de Lemos 
and of Bernardo de Sandoval, cardinal-archbishop of Toledo. 
In if)09 he joined the newly founded confraternity of the Slaves 
of the Most Blessed .Sacrament ; in i6io Lemos w'as appointed 
viceroy of Naples, and Cervantes was keenly disappointed at 
not being chosen to accompany his patron. In 1611 he lost his 
si.stcr Magdalena, who was buried by the charity of the Tertiaries 
of Saint Francis ; in 1612 he joined the Academia Selvaje, and 
there appears to have renewed his former friendly relations with 
Lope de Vega ; in 1613 he dedicated his Novelas exemplares to 
the count de Lemos, and disposed of his rights for 1600 reales 
and twenty-four copies of the book. The twelve tales in this 
volume, some of them written very much later than others, are 
of unequal merit, but they contain some of the writer’s best work, 
and the two picaresque stories —Rinconeie y Cortadtllo and the 
Coloi/uio de los perros— are superb examples of their kind, and 
would alone entitle Cervantes to take rank with the greatest 
masters of Spanish prose. In 1614 he published the Viage del 
Parnaso, a burlesque poem suggested bj the Viaggio in Parnaso 
(1582) of the Perugian poet Cesare Caporali. It contains some 
interesting autobiographical passages, much flattery of con¬ 
temporary poetasters, and a few happy satirical touches ; but, 
though it is Cervantes’ most serious bid for fame as a poet, it has 
seldom been reprinted, and would probably have been forgotten 
but for an admirably humorous postscript in prose which is 
worthy of the author at his best. In the preface to his Ocho 
comedias y ocho entremeses nuevos (1615) he good-humouredly 
admits that his dramatic works found no favour with managers, 
and, when this collection was first reprinted (1749), the editor 
advanced the fantastic thcoty that the comedias were deliberate 
exercises in absurdity, intended to parody the popular dramas 
of the day. This view cannot be maintained, but a sharp dis¬ 
tinction must be drawn between the eight set plays and the eight 
interludes ; with one or two exceptions, the comedias or set plays 
are unsuccessful experiments in Lope de Vega’s manner, while 
the entremeses or interhides, particularly those in prose, arc models 
of spontaneous gaiety and ingenious wit. 

In the preface to the Novelas exemplares Cervantes had 
announced the speedy appearance of the sequel to Don Quixote 
which he had vaguely promised at the end of the first part. He 
was at work on the fifty-ninth chapter of his continuation 
he learned that he had been anticipated by Alonso Fern'"!' 

1 de Avellaneda of Tordesillas, whose Segundo tomo del 
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member of several learned societies in Europe and America, and 
in 1897 he received a Congressional medal of honour for con¬ 
spicuous military services. 

His brother, Alessandro Pai.ma m Cesnola, born in 1839, 
conducted excavations at Paphos (where he was U.S. vice-consul) 
and .Salamis on behalf of the British government. The results 
of these arc described in Salamim'a (1882). 

CESPEDES (in Ital. Ceda.spe), PABLO DE (1538-1608), 
Spanish poet, painter, sculptor and architect, was bom at 
Cordova, and was educated at Alcala de Henares, where he 
studied theology and Orientiil languages. On leaving the 
university, he went to Rome, where he became the pupil and 
friend of Federigo Zuccaro, under whose direction he studied 
particularly the works of Raphael and of Michelangelo. In 1560, 
while yet in Rome, proceedings were taken against him by the 
IrK|uisition at Valladolid on account of a letter which, found 
among the papers of the archbishop of Toledo, had been written 
by Cespedes during the preceding yc.ar, and in which he had 
.spoken with great freedom against the holy oflicc and the in¬ 
quisitor-general, Fernando de Vald6s. Cespedes remained in 
Rome at this critical moment, and he appears rightly to have 
treated the prosecution with derision. It is not known how he 
contrived to bring the proceedings to an end : he returned, 
however, to Spain a little before 1577, and in thiit year was 
installed in a j)rehcnd of the cathedral at Cordova, where he 
resided till Ins death. Pablo de Cespedes has been called the 
most savant of Spanish artists. According to his friend Francisco 
Pacheco, to whom posterity is indebted for the preservation of 
all of Cespedes's verse that is extant, the school of Seville owes 
to him its introduction to the practice of chiaroscuro. He was 
a bold and correct draughtsman, a skilful anatomist, a master 
of colour and composition ; and the influence he exerted to the 
advantage of early Spanish art was considerable. Cri.stohal de 
\’era, Juan de Peiialosa and Zambrano were among his pupils. 
His best picture is a Last Siqiper at Cordova, but there are gotid 
examples of his work at Seville and fit Madrid. Cespedes was 
author of several opuscules in prose on subjects connected with 
his profession. Of his jjocm on The Art ol Painting enough was 
preserved by Parheeo to enable us to form an opinion of the 
whole. It is esteentv'd the best didactic ver.se in S]>anish ; and 
it has been compared, not disadvantageously, with the Georgies. 
It is written in strong and sonorous octaves, in the majestic 
declamatory vein of Fernando Herrera, and is not altogether 
so dull and lifeless as is most didactic verse. It contains a glow¬ 
ing eulogy of Michelangelo, and some excellent advice to young 
painters, insisting particularly on hiird work and on the study 
of nature. The tew fragments yet remaining, amounting in all 
to some six hundred lines, w(!re first printed by Pacheco in his 
treiitise Del arte de la pintura, in 1649. 

efiSPEDES y MENESES, GONZALO DE (1585 ?-i638), 
Spanish novelist, was born at Madrid about 1585. Nothing 
positive is known of him before the publication of his celebrated 
romance, the Poeina irdgieo del Espanul Gerardo, y desengano 
del amor laseivo (1615-1617); there is evidence that he had 
been sentenced to eight years at the galleys previous to the 1st 
of January 1620, and tliat the penalty had been remitted ; but 
the nature of his offence is not stated. His treatment of political 
questions in the Ilistoria apologitiea en Ins sueesos del reynode 
Aragon, y sa eiudad de Zaragoza, anas de pr y gs (1622),having 
led to the confiscation of the book, Cespedes took up his residence 
at Saragossa and Lisbon. While in exile he issued a collection 
of short stories entitled Ilistnrias peregrinas y exentplares (1623), 
the unfinished romance Varia fortuna del sold ado Pindaro (1626), 
and the first part of his Historia de Felipe IV. (163:). a fulsome 
eulogy which was rewarded by the author’s appointment as 
official historiographer to Spanish king. Cespedes died on 
the 27th of January 163^ His novels, though written in a 
ponderous, affected style, display considerable imagination and 
in.siJit,into character. The Poema trdgieo has been utilized by 
FIotIvt in The Spanish Curate and in The Maid of the Mill. 

r.-iii.i t'-'ts been reprinted (1906) with a valuable 

introduction l>y SrrCotarHo y Mori. 


CESS (a shortened form of “ assess ’’; the spelling is due to 
a mistaken connexion with “ census ”), a tax ; a term formerly 
more particularly applied to local taxation, in which sense it 
still is used in Ireland; otherwise it has been superseded by 
“ rate.” In India it is applied, with the qualifying word prefixed, 
to any taxation, such as “ irrigation-cess ” and the like, and in 
Scotland to the land-tax. 

CESSIO BONORUM (Latin for a “ surrender of goods ”), in 
Roman law, a voluntary surrender of goods by a debtor to his 
creditors. It did not amount to a discharge unless the property 
ceded was sufficient for the purpose, but it secured the debtor 
from personal arrest. The creditors sold the goods in satisfaction, 
pro tanto, of their claims. The procedure of cessio bonorum 
avoided infamy, and the debtor, though his after-acquired 
property might be proceeded against, could not be deprived of 
the bare necessaries of life. The, main features of the Roman 
law of cessio bonorum were adopted in .Scots law, and also in the 
French legal system. (See further Bankruptcy.) 

CESTl, MARC’ ANTONIO (1620 ?-i669 ?), Italian musical 
composer, was born at Florence about 1620. He was a jvupil 
of t'arissimi, and after holding a post somewhere in Florence as 
maestro dt cappella entered the papal chapel in ibbo. In i()(>6 he 
became Vice-Kapellmeister a.X, Vienna, and died at Venice in i()6y, 
Cesti is known principally as a composer of operas, the most 
celebrated of which were /.a Dori (Venice, 1663) and 11 I’oiiw 
d' oro (Vienna, 1668). He was also a composer of chamber- 
cantatas, and his operas are notable tor the pure and delicate 
.style of their airs, more suited to the chamlwr than to the 
stage. 

CESTIUS, LUCIUS, sumamed 1 ’lus, Latin rhetorician, 
flourished during the reign ol Augustus. He was a native of 
Smyrna, a fireek by birth. According to Jerome, he was 
teaching Latin at Rome in the year 33 11.i . He must have been 
living after a.D. 9, since we are told that he tauisted the son of 
Quintilius Varus with his father's defeat in the Teutoburgian 
forest (Seneca, Contrnv. i. 3, 10), Cestius was a man of 
great ability, but vain, quarrelsome and sarcastic. Before he 
left Asia, be was invited to dimrer by Cicero's son, then go\ ernor 
of the province, llis host, being uncertain as to his identity, 
asked a slave who Cestius was ; and on receiving the answer, 
“ he is the man who said your father was illiterate,” ordered 
him to he flogged (Seneca, Suasoriae, vii. 13). As an orator 
in the schools Cestius enjoyed a great reputation, and was 
worshipped by his youthful pupils, one of whom imitated him 
so slavishly that he was nicknamed “ tny monkey ” by his 
teacher (Seneca, Controv. ix. 3, 32). As a public orator, on the 
other hand, he was a failure. .Although a Greek, he always 
used Latin in his declamations, and, although he was sometimes 
at a loss for Latin words, he never suffered from lack of ideas. 
Numerous specimens of his declamations will be found in the 
works of .Seneca the rhetorician. 

See the monograph Tie I.nein Cestio Pin, by F. C, Lindner (itfsS) ; 
J, Brzoska in Paiily-Wissowa’s Heateneyclopadic, iii. 2 fi8yy): 
Teutfel-Seliwabe, Hist, ol Roman I.tt. (Kng. tr.), § 2()X, 0 ; M. Scliauz. 
(jeschichte der rumtschen I.Uteratur, ii. 

CESTUI, CESTUY, an Anglo-French word, meaning “ that 
person,” which appears in the legal phrases cestui ijue trust, use, 
or vie. It is usvsally pronounced as “ cetty.” Cestui i/ue tru.st 
means literally “ the person for whose benefit the trust ’' is 
created. The cestui gue trust is the person entitled to the equit¬ 
able, as opposed to the legal, estate. Thus, if land be granted 
unto, and to the use of A. in trust for B., B. is cestui que trust, 
and A. trustee. The term, principally owing to its cumbersome- 
ncss, is being gradually superseded in modern law by that of 
“ beneficiary.” Cestui que use (sometimes cestui a que use) 
means “ the person for whose benefit a use ” is created (see 
Trust). Cestui que vie is “ the person for whose life ” lands are 
held by {mother (see Remainder). 

CETACEA (from the Gr. KfTos, a whale), the name of the 
mammalian order represented by whales, dolphins, porpoises, &c. 
From their fish-like form, which is manifestly merely an adapta¬ 
tion to their purely aquatic life, these creatures are often regarded 
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as fishes, although they are true mammals, with warm blood, 
and suckle their young. 

The general form is essentially fish-like, the spindle-shaped 
body passing anteriorly into the head without any distinct neck, 
and posteriorly tapering gradually towards the extremity of the 
tail, which is provided with a pair of lateral, pointed expansions ! t**® Wnd-limb 

of skin supported by fibrous tissue, called “ flukes,” forming 
a horizontal triangular propelling organ, notched behind in the 
middle line. The head is generally large, in some cases attaining 
more than one-third the entire length : and the mouth is wide, 
and hounded by stiff, immobile lips. The fore-limbs are reduced 
to flattened paddles, encased in a continuous skin, showing no 
external sign of division, and without trace of nails. There are 
no signs of hind-limbs visible externally. The surface of the 
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number in mammals, sometimes considerably; they present the 
exceptional character of having epiphyses at Ixjth end’s. The pelvis 
is represented by a pair of small rod-like bones placed longitudinally, 
■suspended below and at some distance from the vertebral column 
at the commencement of the tail. In some species, to the outer 
surface of these are fixed other small bones or cartilages, the rudiments 


Teeth are generally present, but exceedingly variable ui number. 
In exi.sting species, they are of simple, uniform character, with 
conical or compressed crowns and single roots, and are never pre¬ 
ceded by milk-teeth. In tlie whalclmne wliales teeth are absent 
(except in the foetal condition), and tlie palate is provided with 
numerous transversely placed liorny plates, forming the " whale- 
j bone.” Salivary glands are rudimentary or absent. The stomach 
I is complex, and the intestine sirmile, and only in some .species 
provided with a small caecum. The liver is hltle fissured, and 
there is no gall-bladder. The blood-vascular system is complicated 

Use 1:1__:_U-.a-l. ..-a.__1 _ 


skin Is smooth and glistening, and devoid of hair, although'in i hoffi arteries veins, or rerta mnobilia. 


many species there are a few brisUes in the neighbourhood of 
the mouth which may persist through life or be present only 
in the young state. Immediately beneath the skin is a thick 
layer of fat, held together by a me.sh of tissue, constituting 
the “ blubber,” which retains the heat of the body. Jn nearly 
all species a eompressed dor.sal fin is present. The eye is 
small, and not provided with a true lacrymal apparatus. The 
external ear is a minute aperture in the skin situated at a 
short distance behind the eye. The nostrils open separately or 
by a single crescentic aperture, near the vertex of the head. 

The lioni s generally .ire sj.ongy in texture, the cavitie.s being 
filled with oil. In the vertebral column, the cervical region is short 
and immobile, and the vertebrae, always seven in miitiber. are in 
ineiiy Species more or less fused together into a solid mass. The 
odontoid ])rocess of the second cervical verteijra, when that bone 
is free, is usually ^•cry obtuse, or even obsolete. In a paper on 
the form and fiinetion of tlie cervical vertebrae published in the 
Jeiiaische Zeitiihrilt ior iyi>5, Ur O. Keche points out that tlie 
shortening anil soldering is most pronounced in species whicli, like 
tlie riglil-wliales. live entirely on minute organism.s, to laplure 
wliieh there is 110 necessity to turn tlie liead at all. Accordingly 
we find that in tliesc whales the whole seven cervical vcrtelirae are 
fused into an immovable solid mass, ot wiiicli the compound 
elements, with the cxeoptiou of tlic first and second, are lint little 
thicker than plates. On the other hand, in tlie finiier-whaies, 
sevcriil of v. Inch live exclusively 011 fish, and thus require a certain 
amount of mobility in the head and neclt, we find all the cervical 
vertebrae much thicker and entirely separate from one anotlier. 
Among the dolphin group the narwhal and the white whale, or 
beluga, arc distingiiislied from all other cetaeeans by the great com¬ 
parative lengtli of their een ical vertebrae, all of which are com¬ 
pletely free. In the case of the narwhal such an abnormal structure 
is easily accounted for, .seeing that to use effectively the long tusk 
vvitli which tile male is armed a considerable amount of mobility in 
tlie neck is absolutely essential. The beluga, too, which is believed 
to feed on large and active fishes, would likewise seem to require 
mobility in the same region in order to effect their capture. On 
the other hand, the porjjoise preys on herrings, pilchards and 


peculiar shape, the arytenoid cartilages and the 
epiglottis being elongated, and forming a tubular prolongation, 
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Fill. I.—A Section of the Skull of a Black-Fish (GtobUephalus tnelas) 1 


FMx, Premaxilla. 

Mx, Maxilla. 

ME, Ossified portion of the mes- 
ethmoid, 
an, Nostriks. 

Na, Nasal. 
ll\ Inter-parietal. 

/•>, Frontal, 

Pa, Parietal. 

.TO, .Supra-occipital. 


mackerel, which in llioir densely packeil shoals must apparently Ex’o, Kx-occTprial 
fall an easy prey with but litffe exertion on the part of their ’ Basi-occipital. 
captor, and we accordingly find all the neck-vertebrae very short, SquamosS. 

and at lea.st six out of (he seven coalesced into a solid immov- jyJ. Penotic. 
able mass. None of the vertebrae arc united to form a sacrum. ’ 

The lumbar and caudal vertebrae are numerous and large, and, 
as their arches arc not connected by articular processes (zygapo- 
physcs), they are capable of free motion in all directions. The caps, 
or cpipliyses, at the end of Die vertebral bodies are flattened 
disks, not uniting until after tlic animal has attained its full dimen¬ 
sions. There, are largely developed chevron-liones on the under side 
of the tail, Uie presence of which indicates Uic distinction between 
caudal and lumbar vertebrae. 

In the skull, the brain-case is short, broad and high, almost 
spherical, in fact (fig. i). The supra-occipital bone rises upwards 
and forwards from the foramen magnum, to meet the frontals at the 
vertex, completely excluding the parictals from the upper region ; 
and flic frontals are expanded laterally to form the roof 01 the orbits. 

The nasal aperture opens upwards, and has in front of it a more or 
less horizontally prolonged beak, formed of the maxillae, prcmaxillac, 
vomer, and mesethmoid cartilage, extending forwards to form the 
upper jaw or roof of the mouth. 

There are no clavicles. The humerus is freely movable on the 
scapula at the shoulder-joint, but beyond this the articulations of 
the limb are imperfect; the flattened ends of the bones coming in 
contact, with fibrous tis.sue interposed, allowing of scarcely any 
motion. The radius and ulna are distinct, and about equally de- 
vcloiicd, and much flattened, as are all the bones of the flippers. 

There are four, or more commonly five, digits, and the number of 
the phalanges of the second and third always exceeds the normal 


AS, Alisphenoid. 

PS, Presphenoid. 

Pt, Pterygoid. 
pn. Posterior nares. 

PI, Palatine. 

Vo, Vomer. 

s. Symphysis of lower jaw. 

id, Inferior dental canal. 
cp, Coronoid process of lower jaw. 
cd. Condyle. 
a. Angle. 
sh, Stylo-hyal. 
bh, Basi-hyal. 
th, Thyro-hyal. 

which projects into the posterior nares, and when embraced by the 
soft palate forms a continuous passage between the nostrils and the 
trachea, or wind-pipCj in a more perfect manner. The brain is 
relatively large, round in form, with its surface divided into numerous 
and complex convolutions. The kidneys are deeply lobulated ; the 
testes are abdominal; and there are no vesiculae seminales nor an 
os penis. The uterus is bicomuate ; the placenta non-deciduate and 
diffuse. The two teats are placed in depressions on each side of the 
genit^ aperture. The ducts of the muk-glands are dilated during 
suckling into large reservoirs, into which the milk collects, and from 
which it is injected by the action of a muscle into the mouth of the 
young animal, so that sucking under water is greatly facilitated. 

Whales and poi^oises are found in all seas, and some dolphins 
and porpoises are inhabitants of tire larger rivers of South America 
and Asia. 'Dieir organization necessitates their passing their 
life entirely in the water, as on land they are absolutely helpless. 
They have, however, to rise very frequently to the surface for 
the purpose of respiration ; and, in relation to the upward and 
downward movement in the water thus necessitated, the princip"' 
instrument of motion, the tail, is expanded horizontally. 
position of the nostril on the highest part of the head is in>jSi 
for this mode of life, as it is the only pgrt of the body tb-'f ' 
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of which above the surface is absolutely necessary. Of numerous 
erroneous ideas connected with natural history, few are so 
widespread as that whales spout through their blow-holes water 
taken in at the mouth. But the “ spouting,” or “ blowing,” of 
whales is nothing more than the ordinary act of expiration, 
which, taking place at longer intervals than land-animals, is 
performed with a greater cmpha.sis. The moment the atiimal 
rises to the surfaee it forcibly expels from its lungs the air taken 
in at the last inspiration, which is charged with vapour in con- 
sequenee of the respiratory changes. This, rapidly condensing in 
the cold atmosphere in which the phenomenon is often observed, 
forms a column of steam or spray, which has been taken for 
water. It happens, however, especially when the surface of the 
ocean is agitated into waves, that the animal commences its 
expiratory puff before the orifice has cleared the top of the water, 
some of which may thus be driven upwards with the blast, tending 
to complete the illusion. From photographs of spouting rorquals, 
it appears that the height and volume of the “ spout ” of all the 
species is much less than was supposed to be the case by the older 
observers ; even that of the huge “ sidphiir-bottom ” (Balaeno- 
ptera i/hbaUi) averaging only about 14 ft. in height, although it 
may occasionally reach 20 ft. 

■As regards their powers of hearing, the capacity of cetaceans 
for receiving (and acting upon) sound-waves is demonstrated by 
the practice of shouting on the part of the fishermen when engaged 
in driving a shoal of porpoises or black-fish into shallow water, for 
the purpose of frightening their intended victims. As regards the 
possession of a voice by cetaceans, it is stated tliat one .species, 
the “ buckelwal ” of the Germans, utters during the breeding- 
season a prolonged scream, comparable to Ihe scream of a steam- 
siren, and embracing the whole musical scale, from base to treble. 
In respect of anatomical considerations, it is true that the external 
ear is much reduced, the “ pinna ” being absent, and the tulie 
or “ meatus ” of very small calibre. On the other hand, the 
internal auditory organs arc developed on the plan of those of 
ordinary mammals, but display certain peculiar modifications 
(notably the remarkable shell-like form of the tympanic bone) 
for intensifying and strengthening the sound-waves as they are 
received from the water. It seems, therefore, perfectly evident 
that whales must hear when in the water. This inference is 
cotiliruied by the comparatively small development of the other 
sense-organs. The eye, for instance, is very -small, and can be 
of little use even at the comparatively small depths to which 
whales are now believed to descend. Again, the sense of smell, 
judging from the rudimentary condition of the olfactory organs, 
must be in alteyance ; and whales have no sense-organs com¬ 
parable to the latcral-line-system of fishes. Consequently, 
it would seem that when below the surface of the water they must 
depend chiefly upon the sense of hearing. Probably this .sense 
is so highly developed as to enable the animals, in the midst of 
the vibrations made by the screw-Iikc movements of the tail, or 
flukes, to distinguish the sound (or the vibrations) made by the 
impact of water against rocks, even in a dead calm, and, in tlic 
case of piscivorous species, to recognize by the pulse in the water 
the presence of a shoal of flsb. Failing this explanation, it is 
difficult to imagine how whales can find their way about in the 
semi-darkness, and avoid collisions with rock.s and rock-bound 
coasts. 

In the Christiania Nyt Magasin for Naturoidensliabeme, vol. 
xxxviii.. Dr G. Guldbcrg has published some observations on the 
body-temperature of the Cetacea, in which he shows how extremely 
imperfect is our knowledge of this subject. As he remarks, it is a 
matter of extreme difficulty to obtain Uie temperature of living 
cetaceans, although this has been talcen in ttie case of a white whale 
and a dolphin, which some years ago were kept in confinement in a 
pond in the United States. With the larger whales such a mode of 
procedure is, however, obvioudy quite impracticable, and we have, 
accordingly, to rely, on post-vtortem observations. The layer of 
blubber by which all cetaceans arc protected from cold renders the 
po'.i-mortem refrigeration of the blood a much slower process than 
■n most mammals, so that such observations have a much higher 
vdlue than might at first be supposed to be the case. Indeed, the 
blood-temperature of a specimen of Sibbald's rorqual three days 
after, death still stood at 34° C. The various observations that 
have been taken have afiordod the following results in individual 


cases: Sperm-whale, 40° C.; Greenland right-whale, 38.8" C. ; 
porpoise, a b” C.; liver of a second individual, 37.8° C.; common 
rorqual, 33.4° C. ; dolphin, is-O" C. The average blood-temperature 
of man is 37° C.. and that oi other mammals 30° C.; while thal of 
birds is 42“ C. The record of 40“ C. in the case of the sperm-whale 
seems to indicate that at least some cetaceans have a relatively 
high temperature. 

With the pos.siblc exception of one West African dolphin, all 
the Cetacea are predaceous, subsisting on living animal food of 
some kind. One kind alone {Orca) eats other warm-blooded 
animals, as seals, and even members of its own order, both large 
and small. Many feed on fish, others on small floating crusta¬ 
ceans, pteropods and jelly-fishes, while the principal staple of 
the food of many is constituted by cuttle-fishes and squids. In 
size cetaceans vary much, some of the smaller dolphins scarcely 
exceeding 4 ft. in length, while whales arc the most colossal of 
all animals. It is true that many statements of their bulk are 
exaggerated, but the actual dimensions of the larger species 
e.xceed those of all other animals, not even excluding the extinct 
dinosauruin reptiles. With some exceptions, cetaceans are 
generally timid, inoffensive animals, active in their movements 
and affectionate in their disposition towards one another, 
especially the mother towards the young, of wliieh there is 
usually but one, or at most two at a time. They are generally 
gregarious, swirmning in herds or “ schools,” sometimes amount¬ 
ing to many thoii.sands in number; though some species are 
met with either singly or in pairs. 

Commercially these animals are ctf importance on account 
of the oil yielded by the blubber of all of them ; while whalebone, 
spermaceti and ambergris are still more valuable products 
yielded by certain species. Within the last few years whalebone 
has been sold in America for £2900 per ton, while it is also asserted 
that £3000 per ton has been paid for two and a quarter tons at 
Aberdeen, although there seems to be some degree of doubt 
attaching to the statement. .Soon after the middle of the last 
century, the price of this commodity was as low as £150 per ton, 
hut, according to Mr Frank Buckland, it suddenly leapt up to 
£620 with the introduction of ‘‘ crinoline ” into ladies’ costume, 
and it has apparently been on the rise ever since. Amliergris, 
which is very largely used in perfumery, is solely a product of 
the .sperm-whale, and appears to be a kind of biliary calailus. 
It generally contiiins a number of the horny Ijeaks of the cuttle¬ 
fishes and squids upon which these w'halcs chiefly feed. Its 
market-price is subject to considerable variation, but from £3 to 
£4 per oz. is the usual average for .samples of good quality.' fn 
1898 a merchant in Mincing bane was the owner of a lump of 
ambergris weighing 270 tb, which was sold in Paris for about 
853. per 02., or £18,360. 

Whalebnrte H’An/rs. —Existing Cclacca are divisible into two 
sections, or suborders, the relationships of which are liy no means 
clearly apparent. The first section is that of the whalebone whales, 
or Mystacoceti, in which no functional teeth arc dcvclopi-d, although 
there are tooth-germs during foetal life. The palate is furnished 
with plates of baleen or whalebone ; the skull is symmetrical; and 
the nasal bones form a roof to the nasal passages, which are directed 
upwards and forwards. The maxilla is proilnced in front of, but not 
oyer, the orbital process of the frontal. The lacrymal is small and 
distinct from the jugal. The tympanic is welded with the |ieriotic, 
which is attached to the base of the skull by two strong diverging 
processes. The olfactory organ is distinctly developed. The two 
halves of the lower jaw are arched outwards, their anterior ends 
meeting at an angle, and connected by fibrous tissue without any 
symphysis. All the ribs at their upper extremity articulate only 
with the transverse processes of the vertebrae ; their capitular 
processes when present not articulating directly with the bodies of 
the vertebrae. The sternum is composed of a single piece, and 
articulates only with a single pair of ribs ; and there are no ossified 
sternal ribs. External openings of nostrils distinct from each other, 
longitudinal. A short conical caecum. 

When in the foetal state these whales have numerous minute 
teeth lying in the dental groove of both upper and lower jaws. 
They are best developed about the middle of foetal life, after which 
they are absorbed, and no trace of them remains at the time of birth. 
The whalebone does not make its appearance until after birth; 
and consists of a series of flattened homy plates, between three and 
four hundred in number, on each side of the palate, with a bare 
interval along the middle line. The plates are placed transversely 
to the long axis of the palate, with short intervals between them. 
Each plate or blade is somewhat triangular in form, with the base 
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attached to the palate and the apex hanging downwards. The outer 
edge of the blade is hard and smooth, but the inner edge and apex 
fray out into long bristly fibres, so that the roof of the whale’s mouth 
looks as if covered with hair, as described by Aristotle. At the inner 
edge, of each jiriiuilpal blade are two or three much smaller or siil»- 
sidiary blades. The principal blades arc longest near the middle of 
the senes, and gradually diminish towards the front and back of tlic 
mouth. The homy plates grow from a fibrous and vascular matrix, 
which covers the palatal surface of the maxillae, and sends out plate- 
like ]>roccSHC8, one of which penetrates the base of each blade. 
Moreover, the free edges of these processes arc covered with long 
vascular thread-like papillae, one of which forms the central axis ol 
each of the haiir-likc ftbres mainly composing the blade. A transverse 
section of fresh wlialebone shows that it is made up of numbers of 
these soft vascular papilUic. circular in outline, and surrounded by 
concentrically arranged epidermic cells, the whole bound together 
l)y other epidermic cells, that constitute the smooth (so-called 
" enamel '’) surface of the blade, whiclj, disintegrating at the free 
edge, allows the individual fibres to become loose aud assume a 
liair-likc appearance. 

Whalebone really consists of modified papillae of the mucous 
membrane of the moutli, with an excessive and horny opiUichal 
(levflopmcnt. The blades arc supported and bound together for a 
certain distance from their base, by a mass oi less liardened epi¬ 
thelium, Hi'creted by the surlaco of the palatal membrane or matrix 
of the wlialebone in the intervals of the pJ<ite-like processes. This is 
tlu‘ “ gum " of the whalers. Whalehoue vanes much m colour in 
• IilfcTeiit species; in .some it is almost )et black, in others slate colour, 
liorn colour, yellow, or even creamy white. In some descriptions 
the tilades ar« variegated with longitudinal stripes ol diflrreiit hues. 
It differs also greatly in other respects, lieiiig short, thick, coarse, 
.md stiff in soim* t\ises. and greatly elongated and highly clastic in 
liio-io s]u i. ies ill which it lias attained its fullest development. Its 
I unction IS to strain the water from the small marine molluscs, 
t rustaceaus, or fish upon which the whales subsist. In feeding, whales 
till the immense mouth with water containing shoals of these small 
{.reaturi-*,, and then, on closing the jaws and raising the tongue, so 
as to diminish the c.i\ ily ol the mouth, the water streams out through 
\h(" narrow inler\,ils lietween the hairy fringe of the whakdione 
blades, and escapes through the lips, leaving the living prey to be 
sw.illowed. 

Although sometimes divided into two families, Ualaenidae and 
liiilaniopteridnf, whalebone-w'h.ales are best included in a single 
family group under the former name. The typical meml^ers of this 
family are the so-called right-whales, forming the genus Ualaena, 
in which there are no folds on the throat and chest, and no back-fin ; 
while the cervical viTtel>rae are fused into a single mass. The flippers 
are short and bioad. with five iligits; the head is very large and the 
whalebone very long and narrow, highly elastic and black ; while 
th<* scapula is high, with a distinct coracoid and coronoid process, 
'riiis genus contains the wclI-knoAvn GreciiKiml right-whale (//. 
mysiitfiifs) of the Arctic seas, tiie whalelionc and oil ot which are so 
much valued in commerce, and also other whales, distinguished by 
liav'ing the head somewhat smaller in proportion to the body, with 
shorter whalebone and a larger number of vertebrae. These inhabit 
till* temperate seas of both northern and southern hemispheres, and 
liave been dividc'd into species in actordance with their geographical 
dislributuHi, such as h. hiscayeusis of the North .\tlantlc, B. ^aponita 
of the North Pacific, U. australis of the South Atlantic, and JJ. 
aiUipoiiarunt and novae-zelandiae of the South Pacific ; but tlio 
differencu.s between them are so small that they may probably be 
regarded as races of a single species, the black whale {U. australis), 
i )n the head these whale.s carry a peculiar structure which is known 
to whalers as the " bonnet.” This is a large homy excrescence, 
worn into hollows like a much-denuded piece of limestone rock, 
growing probably in the neighbourhood of tlie blow-hole. More 
than one theory' has been suggested to account for its presence. 
One suggestion is that it indicates the descent of whales from rhino- 
tHTos-like mammals ; another that this species of whale is in the 
habit of rubbing against rocks in order to free itself from barnacles, 
and thus produces a kind of corn—altliough why on the nose alone 
IS not stated. Dr \V. (i. Ridewood, however, considers that the 
structure is due to the fact that the horny layers which arc jiroduced 
ail over the skin are not shed on this particular spot. 

The pigmy whale (Neobalaena marginata) represents a genus 
agreeing with the right-whales in the absence of throat-flutmgs, 
and with the rorquals in the prcR<*nce of a dorsal fin. The cervical 
vertebrae are united, and there are only 43 vertebrae altogether. 
The flippers are small, narrow, and with only four digits. The ribs 
remarkably expanded and flattened ; the scapula low and broad, 
with completely developed acromion and coracoid processes. The 
whalelionc is long, fflendcr, elastic and white. The species which 
inhabits the South American, Australian and New Zealand seas is 
the smallest of the whalebone-whales, being not more than 20 ft. in 

contrast to the preceding is the great grey whale (■J?acMa»sctas 
elaucus) of the North Pacific, which cotttbines the relatively small 
head elongated shape, and narrow flippers of the fin-whales, with 
the smooth throat and absence of a back-fin distinetive of the right- 
whales. The whalebone is shorter and coarser than in any other 


species. In the skeleton the cervical vertebrae are free, and the first 
two ribs on eacli side expanded and united to form a large bony 
shield. In the humpback-whale longimana or bvvps) 

the head is of moderate size, the whalebone-plates are short ana 
wide, and the cervical vertebrae free. The skin of the throat is 
fluted so as to form an expansible pouch ; there is a low back-fin; 
and the flippers, which have four digits each, wre cxtrem<*ly long, 
equalling about one-fonrlli the total length of the animal.' The 
acromion and coracoid processes of the scapula are rudimentary. 
See HiTMPDArK-WHALB. 

'I'he right-whales are built for cruising slowly about in search of 
the shoals of small floating invertebrates which form their food, and 
are consecpiently broad in beam, witli a float-shaped body and im¬ 
movable neck. The humpback is of somewhat similar build, but 
witli a smaller head, and probably attains considerable speed owing 
to the length of its flippers. The linncrs, or rorquals {Balaefwptera), 
which prey largely on fish, are built entirely for .speed, and are the 
ocean greyhounds of tlie group. Their bodies are cons^uently long 
and atUmuated, and Uieir iietks are partially mobile ; while they arc 
furnished witli capacious pouches for storing their food. They 
chiefly clifler from the humpliack by the smaller hea<l, long and 
slender build, small, narrow, and pointed flippers, each containing 
four digits, and the large acromion and coracoid processes to the low 
and broad scapula. Rorqu.'ils are found in almo.st every sea. Among 
them are the most gigantic of all animals, B. bihbalutt which attains 
the length of 80 ft, and the small B. r.'-drata^ which dot's not exceed 
30. There are certainly four distinct modifications of this genus, 
represented by the two just mentioned, and by B. musculus and 
B. horealts^ all inhabitants of Btilibh seas, but the question whether 
almost identical forms found in the Indian, Southern and Pacific 
Oceans are to be regardeil as specifically identical or as distinct 
awaits future researches, altliough some of these have already 
received distinct names. Sec Kof^ital. 

In the report on the zoology of the *' Discovery ” ejqiedition, 
published in 1907 by the British Museum, K, A. Wilson describes a 
whale frequenting the fringe of the Antarctic ice which indicates 
a new generic type. Mainly black in colour, these whales measure 
about 20 or 30 It. in length, and have a tall dorsal fin like that of a 
killer. 

Toothed H^/itf/<is.*'-The second suborder is represented by the 
toothed whale-s, or Odontoceti, in which there is no whalelxnie, and 
teeth, generally numerous, though sometimes reduced to a single 
imir, aud occasionally wanting, are normally developed. Unlike 
that of the whalebone-whales, the upper surface of the skull is mure 
or less un.symmetrical. The nasal bones are in the form of nodules or 
flattened platc*.s, applied closely to the froiitals, and not forming 
any pari of the roof to tlic nasal passage, which is directed upwards 
and backwards. The olfactory organ is rudimentary or ab.sent. 
Hinder end of the maxilla expanded and cuventig the greater part of 
tlie orbital plate of the frontal bone. Lacrymal bone either in¬ 
separable from the jugal, or. if distinct, large, and forming part of the 
roof of the orbit. Tympanic bone not welded with the periotic, 
which is usually only att^hed to the rest of the skull by ligament. 
Two halves of the lower jaw nearly straight, expanded in height 
posteriorly, with a wide funnel-shaped aperture to the dental canal, 
and coming in contact in front by a fiat surface of variable length, 
but constituting a symphysis. Several of the anterior ribs with 
well-developed capitular processes, which articulate with the bodies 
of the vertebrae. Sternum almost always composed of several pieces, 
placed one La'liind the other, with which several pairs of ribs are 
connected by well-developed cartilaginous or ossified sternal ribs. 
External rcsjiiratory aperture single, the two nostrils uniting before 
they reach the surface, u.sually in the form of a transverse sub- 
crescentic valvular aperture, situated on the top of the head. 
bTip})crs with five digits, though the first and fiftli are usually little 
developed. No caecum, except in Plulanista. 

The first family, Physetendaey is typified by the sperm-whale, 
and characterized by the absence of functional teeth in the upper 
jaw; the lower teeth being various, and often much reduced in 
number. Bones of the skull raised so as to form an elevated promin¬ 
ence or crest behind tlie nostrils. Pterygoid bones thick, product 
backwards, meeting in the middle line, and not involuted to ioxta 
the outer wall of the post-palatine air-sinuses, but simply hollowed 
on tlieir outer side. Transverse processes of the arches of the dorsal 
vertebrae, to which the tubercles of tlie ribs are attached, ceasing 
•abruptly near the end ol Uie series, and replaced by processes on 
body at a lower level, and serially homologous anteriorly with the 
heads of the ribs, and posteriorly with the transverse processes of 
the lumbar vertebrae. Costal cartilages not ossified. 

The first group, or Physeterinae^ includes the sperm-whale itself, 
and is characterized by the presence of a full series ol lower teetb, 
which are set in a groove in place of sockets, the groove being im¬ 
perfectly divided by partial .septa, and the teeth held in place by the 
strong, fibrous gum. No distinct lacrymal bone. SkuU strikingly 
asymmetrical in the region of the nasal apertures, in consequence 
of the left opening greatly exceeding the right in size. v 

In tlie sperm-whale {PhyseUr macrocephalus) the Upper 
are apparently of uncertain number, rudimentary and £unci^^4 
being embedded in the gum. Lower jaw with from 
teeth on each mde, stout, conical, recurve and .pointed ' ' 
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until they arc worn, without enamel. Tipper surface of the skull 
concave; its posterior and alteral edges raised into a very high and 
greatly compressed semicircular crest or wall (fig. 2). Zygomatic 
proe«*Hse.s of jugal bones thick and massive. Muzzle greatly elon¬ 
gated. broad at the base, and gradually tapering to the a]>ex. I^wer 



I’Ki. 2.—Skull oi Sperm-Whale {Vhyseter maaocef^halub). 

jaw exceedingly long mu! narrow, the symphysis being more than 
half the length. Vertebrae: C 7, T) ii, L 8, Ca 24 ; total 50. Atlas, 
or first vertebra, free; all the other cervical vertebrae united 
bv their bf>dies and spines into a single mass. Eleventh pair ol 
rib.s rudim<'ntary. Head aliont one-lhirrl the length of tlie body: 
very massive, liigh and Irnncaled, and rather compressed in front: 
owing its huge size and form mainly to the accumulation of a mass 
of fatty tissue filling the large hollow on tlie upper surface of the 
skull and overlying the long muzzle. The single hlow-hole is longi¬ 
tudinal, slightly s-shaped, and place‘d at the upper and 
anterior extremity of the head to the left side of the middle 
line. The opening of the mouth is 011 the under side of the 
head, considerably behind the end of the snout. Flippers 
short, broad and truncated. Dorsal fin represented by a low 
protuberance. Sec Spkrm-Whalf. 

Tn the lesser or pigmy sperm-whale {CoQia breviup 
there may be u pair of rudimentary teeth in the upper jaw, 
while on each side of the lower jaw there are from p to 12 
rather loTig, slender, pointe<l and curved teeth, with a coat¬ 
ing of enamel. Tipper surface of the .skull concave, with 
thick, raised, posterior and lateral margins, mas.sive and rounded 
at their anterior terminations al>r)ve the orbits. Muzzle not longer 
than the cranial postion of the skull, broad at the base, and rapiclly 
tapering to the apex. Zygomatic process of the jugal rod-like. 
Lower jaw with symphysis less than half its length. Verlebrae: 
C 7, D 13 or i.^, L and Ca 30; total 50 or 51. All the cervical ver¬ 
tebrae united by their bodies and arches. The head is about one- 
sixth of the length of the body, and obtusely pointed in front: the 
mouth small and placed far below the apex of the snout; the blow-hole 


in the middle line and in front; their outer edges, especially that of 
the right, expanded over tlie front of the inner border of the maxilla. 
Very high longitudinal crests on the maxillae at the base of the beak, 
extending baclcwards almost to the nostrils, approaching each otlier 
in the middle line above : sometimes compressed and sometimes so 
massive that their inner edges come almost in contact. Preorbital 
notch distinct, and mesctlimoid cartilage slightly ossified. Verte¬ 
brae ; C 7, D c), L 10. Ca 19 ; total 45. .Ml the cervical vertebrae 
united. Upper .surface of the head in front of the blowhole very 
prominent and rounded, rising abruptly from above the small, 
di.stinrt snout. Two species are known. See Bottle-nose Whale. 

The typical representative of the beaked whales is Ziphius cuvieri, 
in which there is a single conical tooth of moderate size on each side 
close to the anterior extremity of the lower jaw, directed forwards 
and upwards. Skull with the ]>rcmaxillae immediately in front and 
at the sides of the nostrils expanded, hollowed, with elevated lateral 
margins, the posterior ends rising to the vertex and curving forwards, 
tlie right being considerably more developed than the left. The 
conjoint na.sals form a pronounced symmetrical eminence at the top of 
the skull, projecting forwards over the no.strils, flat aljove, i>rominent 
and rounded in the middle line in front, and separated by a notch 
on each side from the j)remaxillae. Preorbital notch not distinct. 
Kostrum (seen from almve) triangular, tapering from the base to the 
apex : upper and outer edges of maxillae at base efl ro.strum raised 
into low roughened tuberosities. Mesethmoifl cartilage densely 
o.ssified in adult age, and coalescing with the surrounding Iwne.s of 
the rostrum. Vertebrae ; C 7, D to, L 10, Ca 22 ; total 40. 'f'he 
three anterior cervical vertebrae united, the rest free. 

In the numerous sj>ecies of the allied genus Mc^oplodon there is a 
much compressed and pointed tooth in each half of the lower jaw, 




Fig, 3. 


-Bottle-nose {Hyperoodtm rostratus). From a specimen taken ofi 
the coa.st of Scotland, 1882. 


cresccnllc, and placed obliqutdy on the crown of the head in advance 
of the eyes and to the left of the midille lino : while the flippers arc 
bluntly sickle-shaped, and the back fin triangular. This species 
attains a length of from 9 to 13 ft. 

A second subfamily is represtmted by tlic bottle-nose® and beaked 
whales, and known as the Ziphunae. In this group the lower teeth 
are rudimentary and concealed in the gum, except one, or rarely 
two, pairs which may be largely developed, esi>ecially in the male. 
There is a distinct lacrymal bone. Externally the mouth is produced 
into a slender rostrum or !)eak, from al»ove which the rounded 
eminence formed by a cushion of fat resting on the cranium in front 
of the blow-hole rises somewhat abruptly. The blow-hole is single, 
crescentic and median, as in the Delphinidae. Flippers small, ovate, 
with five digits moderately well developed. A small obtuse dorsal 
fin situated considerably behind the middle of the back. Longi¬ 
tudinal grooves on -each side of the skin of tlie throat, diverging 
posteriorly, and nearly meeting in front. In external characters 
and habits the whales of this group closely resemble each other. 
They appear to be almost exclusively feeders on cuttle-fishes, and 
occur either singly, in pairs, or in small herds. By their dental and 
osteological characters they are easily separated into four genera. 

Ift thc first of these, Hyfyeroodon^ or bottle-nose, there is a small 
< <>i]iiMl*^]^inted tooth at the apex of each half of the lower law, 
cont'irtMi by the gum during life. Skull with the upper ends 0/ the 
prem vxilltv 'rising suddenly liehind the nostrils to the vwtex and 
6<pani\.‘d4jtterally, their outer edges curving backwards and their 
anterior -^faces arching forwards and overhanging the nostrils; 
the '•right \.vrger than the left. Nasal bones lying in the hollow 
between the upper extremities of the premaxUlae, strongly concave 


Fig. 4.—Sowerby's Beaked Whale {Ma^opiodon btdens). 

variously situated, but generally at some distance l>ehmd Ihi* apex ; 
its point directed upwurtls, and often somewhat backwards, wcasion- 
ally develoi>ed to a great size. In the skull the region round the 
nostrils is as in Hyperoodon, except that the nasals are narrow an<l 
more sunk between the ujiper ends of the premaxillae ; like those of 
Hvpcrondon, they arc concave in the middle hue in fixuit and above. 
No maxillary tuberosities. I^reorbital notch not very distinct. 
Rostrum long and narrow. Mesethmoid in the adult ossified in its 
entire length, and coalescing with the surrounding bones. Verte¬ 
brae : C 7, D TO, L io or tt, Ca 19 or 20 ; total 46 to 48. Two 
or three anterior cervicals united, the rest u.sually free. 

'1 hough varying in form, the lower teeth of the diflerent 
members of this genus agree in their essential structure, 
having a small and pointed enamel-covered crown, com¬ 
posed of dentine, which, instead of surmounting a root of 
the ordinary character, is raised ujion a solid mass of ostco- 
dentine, the continuous growth of which greatly alters the 
form and general appearance of the tooth as age advances, 
as in the case of M. layardi, where the long, narrow, flat, .strap¬ 
like teeth, curving inwards at llieir extremities, meet over 
the rostrum, and interfere with the movements of the jaw. In one 
species [M, avavi) a row of minute, conical, pointed teeth, like 
those of ordinary Dolphins, 17 to in number, is present even in 
the adults, on each side of the middle part of the upper jaw, but 
embedded by their roots only in the gum, and not in bony sockets. 
This, with the frequent presence of rudimentary teeth in other 
species of this genus, indicates that the beaked whales arc derived 



FiG.^3.—Skull of a Beaked Whale {Me&oplodon densirostrii). 

from ancestral forms with teeth of normal character in both jaws. 
The species are distributed in both northern and southern hemi¬ 
spheres, but most frequent in the latter. Among them are M, bidem^ 
M. europaeus^ M, densirosiris, M. layardt, M. grayi and M. hectori ; 
but there is still much to be learned with regard to their characters 
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ami distribution. This Rroup was abundant in the Pliocene age. as 
attested by the ircquency with which the imperishable long, cylin¬ 
drical rostrum of the skull, of more than ivory denseness, is found 
among the rolled and waterwom animal remains which compose 
the " bone-bed ’’ at the base of the Red Crag ol Suffolk. 

Finally, in Amoux's beaked whale (Berardtus arnouxi), of New 
Zealand, which grows to a length of 30 ft., there are two moderate¬ 
sized, compressed, pointed teeth, on each side of the symphysis 
of the lower jaw, with their summits directed forwards, the anterior 
being the larger of the two and close to the front of the jaw. Upper 
ends of the premaxillae nearly symmeti’ical, moderately elevated, 
slightly expanded, and not curved forward over tlie nostrils. Nasals 
broad, massive and rounded, of nearly equal size, forming the vertex 
of the skull, flattened in front, most prominent in the middle line. 
Preorbital notch distinct. Rostrum long and narrow. Mesethmoid 
partially ossified. Small rough eminences on the outer edge of the 
upper surface of the maxillae at base of rostrum. Vertebrae: 



Fig. 6.-The Susu, or Canges Uolphin (Plalanisla nangetica). 


C 7, Dio, Liz, Caiy; total 4S. The three anterior cervicals 
welded, the rest free and well developed. Apparently this whale 
has the power of thrusting its teeth up and down, exposing them to 
view when attacked. 

In a family by themselves—the J’laliinstidae —are placed three 
I etaceans which differ from the members of the preceding and the 
following groups in the mode of articulation of the ribs with the 
vertebrae, as the tufii icular and cujiitular articulations, di.stinct at 
tile commencement of the series, gradually blend together, as in 
most mammals. The cervical vertebrae arc all free. The lacrymal 
bone is not di.stinct from the jugal. The jaws are long and narrow, 
with numerous teeth in lioth ; the syuqihysis of the lower one 
exceeding half its length. F.xternally the head is divided from the 
boily by a slightly constrieled neck. Pectoral limbs broad and 
truncated. Dorsal fin small or obsolete. In habits these dolphins are 
fluviatile or e.stuarine. In the Indian susu, or Ganges dolphin 
(Plalanista gaHgelua), the teeth number about 5}| on each side, are 
set near together, are rather large, cylindrical, and sharp-pointed 
in the young, but in uid animals acquire a large laterally roni- 
pre.ssed base, which in the posterior part of the series becomes 
irregularly divided into roots. As the conical enamel-covered crown 
wears aivay, the teeth of the young and old animals have a totally 
different appearance. The beak and tooth-hearing portion of the 
lower jaw are so narrow that the teeth of the two sides are almost 
ill contact. Maxillae supporting large, incurved, compressed bony 
crests, which overarch the nostrils and base of the rostrum, and 
almost meet in the middle line above. Orbits very small and eyes 
rudimeniary, without crystalline lens. Blow-hole longitudinal, 
linear. Vertebrae: C 7, D 11, L 8, Ca 25; total 51. A small caecum. 
No pelvic hones. Dorsal fin represented by a low ridge. 

The second genus is represented by Ima geoffroyi, of the 
Amazon, in which the teeth vary from 26 to 33 pairs in each 



Fig. 7. —River Plate Dolphin {Simodelphis hlainvitlej). 


jaw ; those at the posterior part with a distinct tubercle at the inner 
side of the ha.se of the crown. Vertebrae : C 7, D 13. L 3, Ca 18 ; 
total 41. Transverse processes of lumbar vertebrae very broad. 
Sternum short and broad, and consisting of a single segment only. 
Dors® fin a mere ridge. 'J'lic long cylindrical rostrum externally 
furnished with scattered, stout and cri.sp hairs. The third twe is 
Stenodelphis hlainvilhi, the River Plate dolphin, a small brown 
species (fig. 7), with from 50 to f>o pairs of teeth in each jaw, 
furnished with a cingulum at the base of the crown. Jaws very long 
and slender. Vertebrae: C 7, D 10, L5, Ca 10; total 41. Trans¬ 
verse proces.ses of the lumbar vertebrae extremely broad. Sternum 
elongated, composed of two segments, with four sternal ribs attached. 
Dorsal fin rather small, triangular, pointed. Blow-hole transverse. 
In several respects this species connects the two preceding ones 
with the Delphinidof (see Dolphin). 

'f he last family of existing cetaceans is the above-mentioned 
Delphinidae, which includes the true dolphins, porpoises, grampuses 
and thi ir relatives. As a rule there are numerous teeth in both jaws: 
and the pterygoid hones of the skull are short, thin and involuted 
to form willi 'a process of the palate bone the outer wall of the post¬ 


palatine air-sinns. Symphysis of lower jaw short, or moderate, never 
exceeding one-third the length of the jaw. Lacrymal hone not 
distinct from the jugal. Transver.se processes of the dorsal verte¬ 
brae gradually transierred from the arches to the bodies of the 
vertebrae without any sudden break, and becoming posteriorly 
continuous serially with the transver.se processes of tne lumbar 
vertebrae. Anterior ribs attached to tiu- 
transver.se process by the tubercle, and to 
the body of the vertebra by the head; the 
latter attachment lo.st in tlie posterior ribs. 

Sternal ribs ossified. The blow-hole is trans¬ 
verse, crescentic, with the horns of the 
crescent pointing forwards. 

First on the long list is the narwhal, 

Monodou monoceros, in which, ajiart from 
some irregular rudimentary teeth, the denti¬ 
tion is reiluced to a single pair of teeth which 
lie horizontally in the maxilla, and in the 
female remain i>ennancntly concealed within 
the socket, so that this sex is practically 
toothless, while in the male (fig. 8), the 
light tooth usuallv remains similarly con- 
( ealed while the left i.t immensely devclojK'd, 
attaining a length equal to more than half 
that of the entire animal, projecting hori 
zontally from the lii-ad in the form of a 
cylindrical, or slightly tajiering, painted 
tiisk, without enamel, and with the surface 
marked bv sjiiral grooves and ridges, running 
in a sini.stral direction. Vertebrae : C 7, 

D.ii, L6, Ca 26 ; total to. Cervical region 
romparatively long, and all the vertebrae 
distinct, or with irregular unions towards 
tlie middle of the scries, the atlas and axis 
being usually free. Flijiper small, short 
and broad, with the second and third digits 
nearly equal, the fourth slightly shorter. 

No dorsal fin. See Nahwhal. 

Closely allied is the licluga or white-whale 
(Delphinapterus leiuas), of the Arctic seas, 
in which, however, there are from eight to 
tiTi pairs of teeth in each jaw, occupying 
the anterior three-fourlhs of the rostrum and 
corresponding portion of the lower jaw, 
rather small, conical, and pointed when 
unworn, but usually become obliquely trun¬ 
cated, sejiarated by intervals considerably 
wider than the diameter ol the fouth, and 
im^ilanted obliquely, the crowns inclining 
forwards especially in the njipor jaw. hkuU 
rather narrow and elongated,ilepressed. Pre¬ 
maxillae convex ill front of the nostrils. 

Rostrum about equal in length to the cranial 
lortion of the skull, triangular, broad at flic 
lase, and gradually contracting towards Ihe 
apex, whore it is somewhat curved down¬ 
wards. Verii'hrao : C 7, Dll, Lg, Ca 23 ; 
total 50. Cervical vertebrae free. Flippers 
broad, short and rounded, all the digits being 
tolerably well developed, except the first. 

Anterior part of head rounded ; no distinct 
snout. No dorsal fin. hut a low ridge in its 
place. See Beluga. 

In all the remaining genera of Delphinidae 
the cervical region of the vertebral column is 
very short, and the first two, and usually 
more, of the vertebrae are firmly united. 

The common porpoise (I'hutaena eommums, 
or P. phoraetia) is the typical rejiresonta- 
tive of the first genus, in which the teeth 
vary from JJ to ig, are small, and occupy pjo. g.—Upper sur- 
ncarly the whole length of the rostrum, with face of the ^ull of 
compressed, spade-shaped crowns, separated male Narwhal (Mono 
from the root by a constricted neck. Oon monoceros), with 
Rostrum rather shorter than the cranium the whole of both 
proper, broad at the base and tapering to- teeth exposed by re¬ 
wards the apex. Premaxillae raised into moval of the upper 
tuberosities in front of the nostrils. The wall of their alvmlai 
frontal bones form a somewhat square elevated cavities, 
protuberance in the middle line ol the 

skull behind the nostrils, rising above the flattened nasals. Sym¬ 
physis of lower jaw very short. Vertebrae: C 7, D 13, L 14, Ca, 30; 
to^ 64. First to sixth cervical vertebrae and sometimes the seventh 
also, coalesced. Flippers ol moderate size, oval, slightly sickle- 
sliaped, with the second and third digits nearly equal in len-th and 
the fourth and fifth well devclojied, but shorter. Head sheC 
moderately rounded in front of the blow-hole. Dorsal fin nearji 
middle of the back, triangular; its height considerably 
the length of the base ; its anterior edge frequently furni"'''.f*^< 
one or more rows of conical homy tubercles. 
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The porpoise, which is so common in British waters and the 
Atlantic, seldom enters the Mediterranean, and apparently never 
resides there. There is, however, a porpoise in the Black Sea, which, 
according to Dr O. Abel, is entitled to rank as a distinct species, with 
the name of Phocatua felicta. This Black Sea porpoise is readily 
distinguished from the Atlantic species by the contour of the profile 
of the head, which, in place of forming a continuous curve from the 
muzzle to what represents the neck, his a marked prominence above 
the angle of the tnoulh, followed by an equally marked doprcs.sion. 
I'lie teeth are also different in form and number. The absence of 
porpoises fnmi tlic Mediterranean is explained by Dr Abel on account 
of the greater saltness of that sea as compared with the ocean in 
general, his idea being that these cetaceans are near akin to fresh¬ 
water members of the group, and tlicrofore unsuited to withstand 
an excessively saline medium. From the Taman Fcninsula, on the 



Fig. 0 .—Beluga or White-Wliale {Uelphtnapierus lettras). From a specimen 
taken in the river St Lawrence and exhibited in Tendon, 1877. 


cushion of fat, placed on the rostrum of the skull in front of the 
blow-hole. Dorsal fin low and triangular, the length of its base 
considerably exceeding its vertical height. 

Next comes the ca'mg whale, or black-fisli {(Hohuephalus melas), 
with al.K>iit ten pairs of upper and lower teeth. Cranial and dental 
characters generally like those of Ort-a, except that the roots of the 
teeth are cylindrical. Vertebrae : C 7. D 10, 1.0. Ca 24 ; total 50 j 
first to sixth or seventh cervical vertebrae united ; bodies of the 
lumbar vertebrae distinguished from those of the preceding genera 
by being more elongated, the length being to the width as 3 to 2. 
Flippers of moderate size, narrow and pointed. Dorsal fin situab'd 
near the middle of the back, of moderate size, and sickle-shaped. 
Head in front of the blow-holo high, and compressed anteriorly, the 
snout truncated. See Ca'ing Whale. 

iCisso's dolphin, Grampus gri.wws, represents another genus, 
characterized by the absence of teeth in the upper and the stnall 
number of these in the lower jaw {3 to 7 on each side, 
and confined to the region of the symphysis). Vertebrae: C 7, 
^ D T2, L T«), Ch jo; totol 68. General external characters much 
as in (.tlohnephalus^ but the fore part of the head less rounded, 
and the flippers less elongated. G. ^iseus is about 13 ft. long, 
and remarkable for its great variability of colovr. Tt has been 
found, though rarely, in the North Atlantic and Mediterranean. 

1'lu* common dolphin iDclpbinus delphis) is the typical re^ire- 
.sentative of a large group of relatively small 


pecies, some of 

north shore of the Black Sea, the .same writer has described an extinct 1 which are wholly marine, while others are more or less completely 
type of ancestral porpoise, under the name r)f PalaeophoLaena andrus^ fluviatile. They are divided into a number of gnieni, .sucli as Proded- 
sowi. Another species is the wholly black P. spinipennis^ typically j phinus, Steun^ f.agenorhyn( bus, Ccpbalorkviiihus, lursiops, etc., best 
from South America. Black is also the hue of the Indian porpoise | distinguished from one another by the number and size of the teeth, 
{Neopbociieua phocaenoides), which wants a dorsal fin, and has j the form and relations of the bones on the hinder part ol the palate, 
eighteen pairs of teeth rather larger than those of the ordinary ! the length of llie beak and of the union of the two halves of the lower 


porooise. (See PoRi'OiSE.) 

Next comes the Indo-Malay genus Orceila^ in which the ’ij to ]L 
small, conical teeth are pointed, rather closelv set, and occupy 
nearly the whole length of the rostrum. Skull sub-globular, high. 
Kostrum nrarly etpial in length to the cranial portion of the skull, 
tai»ering. I'lippers ol moderate size, not elongated, but somewhat 
pointed, with all the bones ol the digits broader than long, except 
the first phalanges of the index and third fingers. Htsad globular 
in front. Dorsal fin rather small, placed behind the middle of the 
body. Two species, both ol small size—0. brei'trostrts^ fixmi the 
Bay of liengal, and <K Huvunaltby from the Irrawaddy rh’er, from 
300 to *K>o m. from the sea. 

In the grampus, or killer, Orca cladiator (or O. orca) the IccUj form 
about twenty pairs, al>ove and below, occupying nearly the whole 
length of the rostrum, very large and stout, with conical recurved 
crowns and large roots, expanded laterally and flattened, or rather 
hollowed, on the anterior and posterior surface.s. Rcxitrum about 
equal in length to the cranial part ot the skull, broad and flattened 
above, rounded in front; premaxillae broad and rather concave in 
front of the nostrils, contracted at the middle of the rostrum, and 
expanding again towards the apex. Vertebrae: C 7, D11-12, 
1.10, ('a 23 ; total 51 or 52 ; l>odies of the first and second and 
sometimes the third cervical vertebrae united; the rest free. 


jaw, and the niimhcr of vertebrae. For the distinctive cliararters 
of these genera the reader may refer to one of the works mentioned 
below; and it must siilfice to sUite that, collectively, all these 
dolphins are cliaracierized by the following features. The teeth 
arc numerous in both jaw's, and more than 5K in number, occupying 
nearly the whole length of the rostrum, and small, close*set, conical. 
])ointed and .slightly rur\'ed. Kostrum more or le.ss elongated, and 
jjointed in front, usually considerably longer than the cranial p<ii tion 
of the skull. Vertebrae: C 7, D tz-i.j, I. and Ca variable; total 
51 to Qo. Flippers of moderate size, narrow, pointed, somewhat 
sickle-shaped, with the first digit nidinn iilary, the second longest, 
third nearly equal, and tlie fourth and lillh extnmiely .short. Kx- 
tcrnall}' the head shows a distinct beak or ]H>inted .snout, marked 
off from the antena.sal fatty edevation by a V-shaped groove Dorsiil 
fin rather large, triangular or sickle-sliajied, rarely wanting. A 
curiousdy marked brown and white .species, perhajis referable to 
Laffenorkvut bus is found on the fringe of the Antarctic ice {sc'C 
report on the zoology of the “ Discover^',” published in 1907 by the 
British Museum). SeeDoi.rinN. 

Extinct Cetacea. 

At ]>resent we are totally in the dark as to the origin of the whale- 
tione-whales, not being even assured that they are dcriv<‘d irom the 
same stock as the toothed wliales. It is notewortin, 
however, that some of the los-sil representatives (tf the 
latter have nasal bones of a type recalling those of the 
former. Such fo.ssil wlialebone-whales as are known occur 
in PlifK^ene, and Miocene formations are cither relerable to 
e.xisling geiicTa, or to more or Jess nearly related extinct oiic^, 
such as Ple^itocetuSy Herpetocetus and LeloibertHm. 

1'lie toothed whales, on the other hand, are very largeK 
represented in a fossil state, reaching as low in the geological 
series as the upper Cretaceous. Many of these present much 
more generalized characters than their modern represen¬ 
tatives, while others indicate apparently a transition towards 
the still more primitive zeuglodonts, wliicii, as will be 
shown later, are themselves derived from the creodont 
Carnivora. In the Pliocene deposits of Belgium and I ng- 
land are preserved the teeth and other remains of a niimlxT of 
cctiaceans, such as Phvsodont EncetuSy ])tnoziphiuSy Hoplocetusy 
Balaenodon and Scaldicetus, more or le.ss nearly related to the sperm- 
w’iiale, but presenting several primitive characters. A complete 
skull of a member of this group from the I'ertiary deposits of Pata¬ 
gonia, at first referred to Physodon, but subsequently to Scaldicetus, 
has a full series of enamelled teeth in the upper jaw ; and it is prob¬ 
able tliat the same was the case in other forms. This entails either 
a modification of the definition of the Pbyseteridae as given above, 
Toad and depressed ; with the rostrum and cranial iiortions about 9** ^ creation of a separate family for these primitive sperm-whales, 
equal in IrnRth. T'pper surface of roafnim broad and flat. Vn- ; I" other cases, however, as m the Miocene Prophyseter and >/«<««- 
maxillae concave in front of the nostrils, as wide at tlie middle of | the anlenor portion or the whole of the upper jaw had 

the rostrum as at the base, anfl nearly or completely concealing the I already iKSfflme toothless; and these iorma are regarded as nidicat- 
maxillae in the anterior half of this region. Vertebrae: C 7, 6 ii, ! the dc.s«nt of the sperm-whales from the nnder-mentioned 
1 .T 2 -I.}, Ca 28-20 ; total 58 or 5t|. Bodies of the anterior five or [ Atfualodon. The l>eak^ whales, ^ain, are believed to be indt^ 
six t.ervical vertebrae united. Length of the bodies of the lumlmr i pendcntly descendnl from the ]^tter type, Berardtus ^ 

and anterior caudal vertebrae about equal to their width. Flippers ’ jnto the Mi^ene Mwetphtus, Anoplonassa and PalMostphtus, the 
w0ty long and narrow, with the second digit the longest, and having i which shows signs in its dentition of approximating to the 

as many as 12 or n phalanges, the third shorter (with j complicated tocith-structure of the squalodonts. 

9 phalanges), the first, fourth and fifth very short. Foie part Another line of decent from the latter, apparently culmm- 
of the head round, in con.sequence of the gr^^af development of a ' ating in the modem Platamsitdae, is represented by the family 



Fig. 30 .—The Grampus or Killer gladiator). 

Flippers very large, ovate, nearly as broad as Jong, with all the 
phalanges and metacarpals broader than long. General form of 
IXKly robust. Face short and rounded. Dorsal fin near the middle 
of tlie back, very high and pointed. See Grampx’s. 

The lesser killer or black killer, Pseudorca crassidens, has Us 5—- 

* K- T 2 

teeth confined to the anterior half of the rostrum and corresponding 
part of the lower jaw; they are small, couiral, curved and .sharp- 
pointed when unworn, but sometimes deciduous in old age. Skull 
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EwhinodtlphiiM^ typified by the European Miocene Eurkinodtlphis. 
but aiiio including the contemporary Patagonian Argyrocetus and the 
nearly allied European Cyrfodelphis. All these were very long-beaked 
dolphins ; and in A vgyrocetu^, at all events, the occipital condyles, 
instead of being closely pressed to the skull, are as prominent as 
in ordinary mammals, while the nasal bones, instead of forming 
mere rudimentary nodules, were squared and roofed over the hind 
part of the nasal chamber. 

Tn the Miocene Squalodnn, representing the family Sqwalodon- 
tidae, the dentition is differentiated into incisors, canines and cheek¬ 
teeth, the hinder ones of the latter series having double roots and 
compressed crowns carrying serrations on tire hinder edge; generally 
the dental formula has been given as ». J, c. 1, p. 1, *n. f-, the single- 
rooled cheek-teeth being regarded as premolars and those with 
double roots as molars. Dr Abel is, however, of opinion that the 

formula is better represented as />--” **.»»• 4 ; the teeth 

reckoned as molars corresponding to those of the creodont Carnivora. 
The single-rooted chock-teelli arc regarded as due, not to the division 
of double-rooted ones, bui io the fusion of the two roots of teeth 
of the latter type. In Squahdon the n.asal bones were of the modem 
nodular type, hut in the Miocene Patagonian Prosqtialodon they 
partially covered the nasal chamher. 

At present there is a gap between the most primitive scjualodonts 
and the Eocene zeugkMionts (Zeuglodontidae), •which are regarded by 
Messrs Max Weber, O, Abel and C. W. Andrews a.s the direct 
forerunners of the modern - toothed whales, forming the .sub¬ 
order Archaeoceti. It is. howevi'r, right to mention that some 
authorities refuse to admit the relation of the Archaeoceti to the 
whales. 

In the t5T5ical zeuglodonts the long and flat skull has large temporal 
fossae, a strong sagittal erwt, a long beak formed mainly by the 
premaxillae (in place of the maxillae, as in modern whales), and long 
nasal bones covering over the nasal chamber, so that the nostrils 
opened about half-way down the beak. All the cervical vertebrae 
were free. Normally the dentition in the typical genus Zrugludim 
(which is common to the Eocene of North America and Egypt) 
is i. (i, f. |, p. 1, m. I; the cheek-teeth Iwing two-rooted, with com¬ 
pressed pointed crowns, of which the fore-and-aft edges are coarsely 
serrated. In the Egyptian Zengludim osiris tlie number of the molars 
is. however, recluced to 8, while some ot the earlier cheek-teeth have 
Iierome single-rooted, as in the squalodonts. The probable tran¬ 
sitional lorm between tlic latter and the zeuglodonts is the small 
Muroieugludun caucaskits described by the present writer, from the 
Caucasus. .\s regards the origin of the zeuglodonts them.sclvcs. 
remains discovered in the Eocene formations of Egypt indicate a 
practically complete transition, so far at least as dental characters 
are concerned, trom these whale-like creatures (o the creodont 
C-aiuivora. In tlie earliest type, Protucelus, the skull is practically 
that of a zeuglodont, the snout being in fact more elon.galed than 
in some of the earliest representatives of the latter, allliough the 
nostrils arc placed nearer the tip. The incisors are unknown, but 
the cheek-teeth are essentially those of a creodont. none of them 
having acquired the serrated edges distinctive of the typical zeuglo- 
douts; and the hinder preiiiolars and molars retaining the three 
roots ot the creodonts. In the somewhat later Prozetiglodon the 
skull is likewise essentially of the zeuglodont type, although the 
nostrils have shifted a little more haclcwards ; as regards the cheek¬ 
teeth, which have acquired serrated crowns, the primiolars at any 
i-ate retain the inner buttress supported by a distinct third root, so 
that they are precisely intermediate between Prnloretus and Zevgln- 
don. Yet another connecting form is Focetus, a very large animal 
from nearly the same horizon as Prozeugludon ; its skull approacliing 
that of Zeuglodon as regards the backward position of the nostrils, 
although the cheek-teeth arc of tlie creodont tyjK-, having inner, or 
third, roots. It is noteworthy that Zeuglodon apparently occurs in 
the -same beds as these intermediate Wpes. 

It follows from the foregoing tliat if zeuglodonts are the ancestors 
of the true Cetacea—and the probability tliat they are so is very 
great—the latter are derived from primitive Carnivora, and not, .os 
has been suggested, from herbivorous Ungnlata. The idea that the 
zeuglodonts were provided with a bony armour does not appear 
to be supported by recent discoveries. 

Authorities. —The aliove article is ba-sed on that by Sir W. H. 
Flower in the nth edition of this work. See also W. H. Flower, 

On the Characters and Divisions of the Family Delphimdac, 
Proc. Zvol. Soc. (London, 1883); F. W. True, Review of the 
Family Delphinidae,” Proc. U.."?. Museum. No. 36 (1889); R. Ly- 
dekkor, "Cetacean Skulls from Patagonia," Palaeontol. Argenttna. 
vol. ii. An. Mus. La Plata (1893); W. Dames, “ Uber Zeuglodratra 
aus Agypten,” PaldonUd. Ahhandlungen, vol. 1. (1894): F. E. 
Beddard, /I Book of Whales (Ixmdon, 1900) 1 O. Abel, Untcr- 
suchungen fiber die fossilen Platanistiden dcs Wiener Beckons," 
Denks. k. Akad. H-Tss. vol. Ixviii. (1899); " Les Dauphins 

longirostres du Bolfirien," Mtm. music d’kisf. nat. belgtque (1901 
anti 1902): "Diephylogenetischc Entwickelung desCut^ngebisses 
nnd die systematische Stellimg der Physo^den Verhandl. 
deutsch. lool. Gesellsckaft (190,3) ; E. Fr^s, ‘ Ncue ZeuglodcmtOT 
aus dem unteren Mittelocean vom Mokattam bci Cairo, Gatrf. 


und paldontol. Abhandl. scr. z, vol, vi. (1904); C. W. Andrews, 

" Descriptive Catalogue of the Tertiary Vertebrata of the Fayuiii " 
(British Museum, 1906). (R. L.*) 

CETHEGUS, the name of a Roman patrician family of 
the Cornelian gens. Like the younger Cato its members 
kept up the old Roman fashion of dispensing with the 
tunic and leaving the arms bare (Horace, Ars Poitica, 50 ; 
Lucan, Pharsalia, ii. 543). Two individuals are of some 
importance :— 

1. Marcus Cornelius Cethegus, pontifex maximus and 
curule aedile, 213 B.c. In zjj, as praetor, he had charge of 
Apulia ; later, he was sent to Sicily, where he proved a successful 
administrator. In 209 he was censor, itnd in 204 consul. In 
203 he was proconsul in Upper Italy, where, in conjunction with 
the praetor P. Quintilius Varus, he gained a hard-won victory 
over Mago, Hannibal’s brother, in Jasubrian territory, and 
obliged him to leave Italy. He died in 196. He had a great 
reputation as an orator, and is characterized by Ennius as “ the 
quintessence of persuasiveness ” {suadae medulla). Horace (Ars 
Poet, so ; Epistles, ii. 2. 117) calls him an authority on the use 
of I.atin word.s. 

Tjvy XXV. 2. 41, xxvii. ii, xxix. ri, xxx, 18. 

2. Gaius Cornelius Cethegus, tlie boldest and most 
dangerous of Catiline’s associates. Like many other youthful 
profligates, he joined the conspiracj’ in tlie hope of getting his 
debts cancelled. When Catiline left Rome in 63 b.c., after 
Cicero’s first speech, Cethegus remained behind as leader of the 
conspirators with P. Lentulus Sura. He himself undertook to 
murder Cicero and other prominent men, but was hampered 
bjf the dilatorine.ss of Sura, whose age and rank entitled 
him to the chief consideration. The discovery of arms in 
Ccthegus’s house, and of the letter which he had given to the 
ambassadors of the Allobroges, who had been invited to co¬ 
operate, led to his arrest. He was condemned to death, and 
executed, with Sura and others, on the night of the 5th of 
December. 

Sail i.st, Catilina, 4(1-55: Cicero, In Cat. iii. 5-7 ; Appian. Bell. 
Civ. ii. 2-5 ; see Catiline. 

CETINA, GUTIERRE DE (1518 >-1572 ?), Spanish poet and 
soldier, was bom at Seville shortly before 1520. He served 
under Charles V. in Italy and Germany, but retired from the 
army in 1545 to settle in Seville. Soon afterwards, however, 
he sailed for Mexico, where he resided for some ten years; he 
appears to have visited Seville in J557, and to have returned 
to Mexico, where he died at some date previous to 1575. A 
follower of Doscan and Garcila.so de la Vega, a friend of Jerwiimo 
de Urrea and Baltavar del AlcAzar, Cetina adopted the doctrines 
of the Italian school and, under the name of Vandalio, wrote 
an extensive series of poems in the newly introduced metres; 
his sonnets are remarkable for elegance of form and sincerity of 
sentiment, his other productions being in great ppt adaptations 
from Petrarch, Ariosto and Ludovico Dolce. His patrons were 
Antonio de Leyva, prince of Ascoli, Hurtado de Mendoza, and 
Alva’s grand.son, the duke de Sessa, but he seems to have profited 
little by their protection. His works have been well edited by 
Joaquin Hazanas y la Rfia in two volumes published at Seville 
(i895)- 

CETTE, a seaport of southern France in the department of 
HArault, 18 m. S.W. of Montpellier by the Southern railway. 
Pop. (1906) 32,659. After Marseilles it is the principal com¬ 
mercial port on the south coast of France. The older part of 
Cette occupies the foot and slope of the Mont St Gair (the 
ancient Mans Setius), a hill 590 fu in height, situated on a 
tongue of land that lies between the Mediterranean and the 
lagoon of Thau. This quarter with its wide streets and lofty 
stone buildings is bounded on the east by the Canal de Cette, 
which leads from the lagoon of Thau to the Old Basin and the 
outer harbour. Across the canal lie the newer quarters, whirk 
chiefly occupy two islands separated from each other by 
dock and limited on the east by tlie Canal Maritime, panik^ 
the Canal de Cette. A lateral canal unites the north,c^^iHl 
of the two main canals. A breakwater running M ' 
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E.N.E. protects the entrance to the harbour, which is one of 
the safest in France. The outer port and the Old Basin are 
enclosed by a mole to the south and by a jetty to the east. 
Behind the outer port lies an inner and more recent basin which 
communicates with the Canal Maritime. The entire area of the 
harbour, including the canals, is lit acres with a quayage 
length of over 8000 yds. The public institutions of f’ette 
include tribunals of commerce and of maritime commerce, 
councils of arbitration in commercial and fishing affairs, an 
exchange and chamber of commerce, a branch of the Bank of 
France and a large hospital. There are also a communal college, 
a naval school, and schools of music, commerce and industry, 
and navigation. Cette is much rc.sorled to for sea-bathing. The 
town is connected with Lyons by the canal from the Rhone to 
Cette, and with Bordeaux by the Canal du Midi, and is a 
junction of the Southern and Paris-Lyon railways. The shipping 
trade is carried on with South America, the chief ports of the 
Mediterranean, and e.specially with Spain. The chief exports 
are wines and brandy, chemical products, skins and soap ; the 
chief imports are wine, cereals, coal, timlter, petroleum, sulphur, 
tar and chemical substances. In the five years 1901-1905 the 
average annual value of imports was £5,720,000 (£4,980,000 in 
years i896-i9oo),of exports£i,427,ooo(£i,257,ooo in 1896-1900). 
More than 400 .small craft are employed in the sardine, tunny, 
cod and other fisheries. Large quantities of shell-fish are 
obtained from the lagoon of Thau. There are factories for the 
pickling of sardines, for the manufacture of liqueurs and casks, 
and for the treatment of sulphur, phosphates, and nitrate of 
soda. The Schneider Company of Creusot also have metallur¬ 
gical works at Cette, and the establishments for making wine 
give employment to thousands. The iwrt of Cette was created 
in 1666 by the agency of Colbert, minister of Louis XIV., and 
according to the plans of Vauban ; toward the end of the i7(h 
century its development was aided by the opening of the Canal 
du Midi. 

CETTIGNE (Servian, Tsetinye ; also written Cettinje, Tzrttiije, 
and Tsetlinye), the capital of Montenegro; in a narrow fdain 
deeply sunk in the heart of the limestone mountains, at a height 
of 2095 ft. above the .sea. Pop. (1900) about 3200. The sur¬ 
rounding country is bare and stony, with carefully cultivated 
patches of rich red soil among the crevices of the rock. In 
winter it is often so deeply covered with snow as to be well-nigh 
inaccessible, while in spring and autumn it is frequently flooded 
by the waters of a small brook which becomes a torrent after 
rain or a thaw. Cettigne itself is little more than a walled 
village, consisting of a cluster of whitewashed cottages and 
some unadorned public buildings. These include a church; 
a fortified monastery which was founded in 1478, but so often 
burned and rebuilt as to seem quite modern, and which is 
visited by pilgrims to tlic tomb of Peter I. (1782-1830); resi¬ 
dences for the archimandrite and the vladika or metropolitan 
of Cettigne; a palace built in 1863, which accommodates the 
ministries; the court of appeal, and a school modelled on the 
gymnasia of Germany iind Austria; the newer palaces of the 
prince and his heir ; foreign legations ; barracks ; a seminary 
for priests and teachers, established by the tsar Alexander II. 
(1855-18S1), with a very successful girls’ school founded and 
endowed by the tsaritsa Marie ; a library and reading-room ; 
a theatre, a museum and a hospital. In an open space near 
the old palace stood the celebrated plane tree, beneath which 
Prince Nicholas gave audience to his subjects, and administered 
justice until the closing years of the 19th century. A r.igzag 
highway, regarded as a triumph of engineering, winds through 
the mountain passes between Cettigne and the Austrian seaport 
of Cattaro; and other good roads give access to the ridiest 
parts of the interior. There is, however, little trade, though 
mineral waters are manufactured. 

t'l-ttigne owes its origin to Stephen the Black, who was 
forced, towards the end of the 15th century, to withdraw from 
Zhabliak.-his former capital. It has often been taken and 
sacked t^jlhe Turks, but lias seldom been occupied by them 
for long. ‘^1 


CETYWAYO 

CETUS (“ The Whale "), in astronomy, a constellation of the 
southern hemisphere, mentioned by Eudoxus (4th century B.c.) 
and Aratus (3rd century b.c.), and fabled by the Greeks to be 
the monster sent by Neptune to devour Andromeda, but which 
was slain by Perseus. Ptolemy catalogued 22 stars in this 
constellation ; Tycho Brahe, 21; and Hevelius, 45. The most 
remarkable star of this constellation is u-{Mira) Celt, a long- 
period variable, discovered by the German astronomer I'abricius ; 
its magnitude varies between about 3 to 9, and its period is 331 
days. r-Ceti is an irregular variable, its extreme magnitudes 
being 5 and 7 ; y-Ceti is a beautiful double star, consisting of a 
\ ellow star of magnitude 3 and a blue of magnitude 6-8; v-Celi 
is also a double star. 

CETYWAYO ( ? i 884), king of the Zulus, was the eldest 

son of King Urapande or Panda, and a nephew of the two 
previous kings, Pingaan and Chaka. Cetywayo was a young 
man when in 1840 his father was placed on the throne by the 
aid of the Natal Boers; and three years later Natal be^me 
a British colony. Cetywayo had inherited much of the military 
talent of his uncle Chaka, the organizer of the Zulu military 
system, and chafed under his father’s peaceful policy towards 
his British and Boer neighbours. Suspecting Panda of favouring 
a younger son, Umhulazi, as his successor, Cetywayo made 
war on his brother, whom he defeated and slew at a great buttle 
on the banks of the Tugela in December 1856. In the following 
year, at an assembly of the Zulus, it was resolved that Panda 
should retire from the management of the affairs of the nation, 
which were entrusted to Cetywayo, though the old chief kept 
the title of king. Cetywayo was, however, suspicious of the 
Natal government, which afforded protection to two of his 
brothers. The feeling of distrust was removed in 1861 by a 
visit from Mr (afterwards Sir) Theophilus Shepstone, secretary 
for native affairs in Natal, who induced Panda to proclaim 
Cetywayo publicly as the future king. Friendly relations were 
then maintained between the Zulus and Natal for many years. 
In 1872 Panda died, and Cetywayo was declared king, .'\ugust 
1873, in the presence of Shep.stone, to whom he made solemn 
proini.ses to live at peace with his neighbours and to govern his 
people more humanely. These promises were not kept. Not 
only were numbers of his own people wantonly slain (Cetywayo 
returning defiant messages to the governor of Natal when 
remonstrated with), and the military system of Cliaka and 
Pingaan strengthened, but he had a feud with the Transvaal 
Boers as to the possession of the territory between the Buffalo 
and Pongola rivers,and encouraged the chief Sikukuni (.Secococni) 
in his struggle against the Boers. This feud with the Boers was 
inherited by the British government on the annexation of the 
Transvaal in 1877. Cetywayo’s attitude became menacing ; he 
allowed a minor chief to make raids into the Transvaal, and 
seized natives within the Natal border. 

Sir Battle Frere, who became high commis.sioner of South 
Africa in March 1877, found evidence which convinced him that 
the Kaffir revolt of that year on the eastern border of Cape 
Colony was part of a design or desire “ for a general and simul¬ 
taneous rising of Kaffirdom against white civilization ” ; and 
the Kaffirs undoubtedly looked to Cetywayo and the Zulus as 
the most redoubtable of their champions. In December 1878 
Frere sent the Zulu king an ultimatum, which, while awarding 
Itim the territory he claimed from the Boers, required him to 
make reparation for the outrages committed within tlte British 
borders, to receive a British resident, to disband his regiments, 
and to allow his young men to marry without the necessity 
of having first “washed their spears.” Cetywayo, who had 
found a defender in Bishop Colenso, vouchsafed no reply, and 
I.ord Chelmsford entered Zululand, at the head of 13,000 troops, 
on the 11th of January 1879 to enforce the British demands. 
Tlie disaster of Isandhlwana and the defence of Rorke’s Drift 
signalized'the commencement of the campaign, but on the 4tl\ 
of July the Zulus were utterly routed at Ulundi. Cetywayo 
became a fugitive, but was captured-on the 28th of August. His 
kingdom was divided among thirteen chiefs and he himself 
taken to Cape Town, whence he was brought to London in 
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August 1882. He remained in England less than a month, 
during which time the government (the second Gladstone 
administration) announced that they had decided upon his 
restoration. 1 o his great disapjiointment, however, restoration 
proved to refer only to a portion of his old kingdom. Even 
there one of his kinsmen and chief enemies, Usibepu, was allowed 
to retain the territory allotted to him in 1879. Cctywavo was 
reinstalled on the 29th of January 1883 by Shepstone, but his 
enemies, headed by Usibepu, attacked him within a week, and 
after a struggle of nearly a year’s duration he was defeated and 
his kraal destroyed. He then took refuge in the Native Resen-e, 
where he died on the 8th of February 1884. For a quarter of a 
century he had been the most conspicuous native figure in South 
Africa, and had been the cause of long and bitter political 
controversy in Great Britain. 

His son UiNizuLU afterwards attempted to become king, was 
exiled (1889) to St Helena, permitted to return (1898), and 
granted the position of a chief. In December 1907 Dinizulu 
was imprisoned at Maritzhurg, being suspected of complicity 
in the revolt which had occurred in Zululand the previous 
year. He was kept many months waiting trial, there being 
considerable friction between the colonial government and the 
British government over the incident. He was eventually 
brought to trial in November 1908 before a special court, his 
defence (to the cost of which the British government contributed 
£2000) being undertaken b>- Mr W. P. Sehreiner. 'I'he trial was 
not concluded until March 1909. 'J'hc ifiarge of high treason 
was not proved, but Dinizulu was convicted of harbouring rebels 
and was sentenced to four yean.’ imprisonment. 

The l.ile a) Sir liartk Frere. by John Martmeau. vol. u. chaps. 18 
to 21. contains much intormation'coucermng Cetywayo. 

CEUTA (Arabic Si>hla),a Spanish military and convict station 
and seaport on the north coast of Morocco, in 35“ 54' N., 5° 18' 
W. Pop. about 13,000. It is situated on a promontor)' con¬ 
nected with the mainland by a narrow isthmus. This pro¬ 
montory marks the south-eastern end of the straits of Gibraltar, 
which between Oiita and Gibraltar have a width of 14 m. 
The promontory terminates in a bold headland, the Montagne 
des Singes, with seven distinct peaks. Of these the highest 
is the Monte del Ilacko, the ancient Abyla, one of the “ Pillars 
of Hercules.” which faces Gibraltar and rises 636 ft. above the 
sea. On the westernmost point—Almina, 476 ft. high—is a 
lighthmi.se with a light visible for 23 m. ('euta consists of two 
quarters, the old town, covering the low ground of the isthmus, 
and the modem town, built on the hills forming the north and 
west faces of the peninsula. Between the old and new quarters 
and on the north side of the isthmus lies the port. The public 
buildings in the town, thoroughly Spanish in its character, arc 
not striking: they include the cathedral (formerly a mosque), 
the governor’s palace, the town hall, barracks, and the convict 
prison in the old convent of San Francisco. Ceuta has been 
fortified seaward, the works being furnished with modern ar¬ 
tillery intended to command the entrance to the Mediterranean. 
Landward are three lines of defence, the inner line stretching 
completely across the isthmus. These fortifications, which date 
from the time of the Portuguese occupation, have been partly 
modernized. The citadel, El Hacho, built on the neck of the 
isthmus, dates from the 1 sth century. The garrison consists of 
between 3000 and 4000 men, inclusive of a disciplinary corps 
of military convicts. Of the rest of the population about 2000 
are civilian convicts ; and there are colonies of Jews, negroes 
and Moors, the last including descendants of Moors transferred 
to Ceuta from Oran when Spain abandoned that city in 1796. 

Ceuta occupies in part the site of a Carthaginian colony, 
which was succeeded by a Roman colony said to have been 
called Ad Sefttem Fratres and also Exilissa or Lissa Civiias. 
From the Romans the town passed to the Vandals and afterwards 
to Byzantium, the emperor Justinian restoring its fortifications 
in 535. In 618 the town, then known as Septan, fell into the 
hands of the Visigoths. It was the last stronghold in North 
Africa which held out against the Arabs. At that date (a.p. 
711) the governor of the town was the Count Julian who, in | 
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revenge for the betrayal of his daughter by King Roderick of 
Toledo, invited the Arabs to cross the straits under Tarik and 
I'onquer Spain for Islam. By the Arabs the town was called 
Cibta or Sebia, hence the Spanish form Ceufa. From the date 
of its occupation by the Arabs the town had a stormy history, 
being repeatedly captured by rival Berber and Spianish-Moorish 
dynasties. It became nevertheless an important commercial 
and industrial city, being noted for its brass ware, its trade in 
ivorj', gold and slaves. It is said to have been the first placi- 
in the West where a paper manufactory was established. In 
1415 the town was raptured by the Portuguese under John I., 
among those taking part in the attack being Prince Henr)' 
" the Navigator ” and two of his brotliers, who were knighted 
on the day following in the mosque (hastily dedicated us a 
Christian church). Ceuta passed to Spain in 1580 on the sub¬ 
jugation of Portugal by Philip II., and was definitely assigned 
to the Spanish crown by the treaty of Lisbon in 1688. The town 
has been several times unsuccessfully besieged by the Moors— 
one siege, under Muhu Ismail, lasting twenty-six years (1694- 
1720). In 1810, with the conscnl of Spain, it was occupied by 
British troops under General Sir J. F'. Fraser. The town was 
restored to Spain by the British at the close of the Napoleonic 
Wars. As the result of the war between Spain and Morocco in 
1860 the area of Spanish territory around the towm wa.s increased. 
'I'he military governor of the town also commands the troops in 
the other Spanish stations on the coast of Morocco. For civil 
purposes Ceuta is attached to the province of Cadiz. It is a 
tree port, but does little trade. 

Sci- dc I'rado, Kenterdos de Afrirn ; hiehiria df ta plaea de Ceuta 
{Madrid, iRyi-iSfio); Budgott Meakin, The Land of ike Moors 
(l.ondon, 1901), chap. xix.. where many works dealing with Spanish 
Alorocro art* tiled. 

CEVA, a town of Piedmont, Italy, in the province of Cuneo, 
33 m. E. by rail from the town of Cuneo, 1270 ft. above sea-level. 
Pop. (1901) 2703. In the middle ages it was a strong fortress 
defending the confines of Piedmont towards Liguria, but the 
fortifications on the rock above the town were demolished in 
1800 by the French, to whom it liad been ceded in 1796. Its 
cheese {caseus cebanus) was famous in Roman times, but it does 
not seem ever to have been a Roman town. It lay on the road 
between Augusta Taurinorum and Vada Sabatia. A branch 
railway runs from Ceva through Garessio, with its marble 
quarries, to Ormea (2398 ft.), 22 m. to the south through the 
upper valley of the Tanaro, wliich in Roman times was under 
Albingaunum (Th. Mommsen in Corp. Inscr. Lat. v. (Berlin, 
*877); P- 898)' From Ormea a road runs south to (31 m.) Oneglia 
on the Ligurian coast. 

C£VENNE5 (Lat. Cebenna or Gehenna), a mountain range 
of southern France, forming the southern and eastern fringe of 
the central plateau and part of the watershed between the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean basins. It consists of a narrow 
ridge some 320 m. long, with numerous lofty plateaus and 
secondary ranges branching from it. The northern division of 
the range, which nowhere exceeds 3320 ft. in height, extends, 
under the name of the mountains of Charolais, Beaujolais and 
Lyonnais, from the Col de Longpendu (west of Chalon-sur-Sa6ne) 
in a southerly direction to the Col de Gier. The central (Mventies, 
comprising the volcanic chain of Vivarais, incline south-east 
and extend as far as the Lozire group. The northern portion of 
this chain forms the Bouti 4 res range. Farther south it includes 
the Gerbier des Jones (5089 ft.), the Mont de M 4 zenc (5755 ft.), 
the culminating point of the entire range, and the Tanargue 
group. South of the Mont Loz^re, where the Pic Finiels reaches 
5584 ft., lies that portion of the range to which the name Civennes 
is most strictly applied. This region, now embraced in the 
departments of Loz^re and Gard, stretches south to include the 
Aigoual and Esperou groups. Under various local names (the 
Garrigues, the mountains of Espinouse and Lacaune) and witk 
numerous oSshoots the range extends south-east and then o-" 
to the Montagne Noire, which runs parallel to the Caiw^ 
Midi and comes to an end some 25 m. east of Toulouse^,,i|jn; 
south the Cwennes separate the cold and barren 
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known as the Gausses from the sunny region of Languedoc, 
where the olive, vine and mulberry flourish. Northwards the 
contrast between the two slopes is less striking. 

The Cevennes proper are formed by a folded belt of Palaeozoic 
rocks which lies along the south-east border of the central 
plateau of France. Concealed in part by later deposits, this 
ancient mountain chain extends from Caslelnaudary to the 
neighbourhood of Valence, where it sinks suddenly beneath the 
Tertiary and recent deposits of the valley of the Rhone. It is 
in the Montagne Noire rather than in the Cevennes proper that 
the structure of the chain has been most fully investigated. All 
the geological systems from the Cambrian to the Carboniferous 
are included in the folded belt, and J. Bergeron has shown that 
the gneiss and schist which fonn so much of the chain consist, 
in part at least, of metamorphosed Cambrian beds. The direction 
of the folds is about N. 6o° E., and the structure is complicated 
by overthrusting on an extensive scale. The overthrust came 
from the south-east, and the Palaeozoic beds were crushed and 
crumpled against the ancient massif of the central plateau. 
The principal folding took place at the close of the Carboniferous 
period, anil was contemporaneous with that of the old Hercynian 
chain of Belgium, &c. The Permian and later beds lie uncon- 
formably upon the denuded folds, and in the space between the 
Montagne Noire and the Cevennes proper the folded belt is 
buried beneath the horizontal Jurassic strata of the Causses. 
Although the chain was completed in Palaeozoic times, a second 
folding look place along its south-east margin at the close of 
the Eocene period. The Secondary and Tertiary beds of the 
Languedoc were crushed against the central plateau and were 
frequently overfolded. But by this time the ancient Palaeozoic 
chain had become a part of the unyielding massif, and the 
folding did not extend beyond its foot. 

As the division between the basins of the Loire and the 
Garonne to the west and those of the .Saone and Rhone to the 
east, the Cevennes send many affluents to those rivers. In the 
south the Orb, the H 4 rault and the Vidourle are independent 
rivers flowing to the Golfe du Lion; farther north, the Gard— 
formed by the union of several streams named Gardon—the 
C 4 ze and the Ard6rhe flow to the Rhone. The Vivarais mountains 
and the northern C 4 vennes approach the right hanks of the 
Rhone and Saone closely, and on that side send their waters by 
way of short torrents to those rivers ; on the west side the 
streams are tributaries of the Loire, which rises at the foot of 
Mont M 4 zcnc. A short distance to the south on the same side 
are the sources of the Allier and Lot. The waters of the north¬ 
western slope of the southern C 4 vcnnes drain into the Tarn 
either directly or by way of the Aveyron, which rises in the 
outlying chain of the L6vezou, and, in the extreme south, the 
Agout. The Tarn itself rises on the southern slope of the Mont 
Lozdre. 

In the Loz 4 re group and the southern C6vennes generally, 
good pasturage is found, and huge flocks spend the summer 
there. Silkworm-rearing and the cultivation of peaches, chest¬ 
nuts and other fruits are also carried on. In the Vivarais 
cattle arc reared, while on the slopes of the Beaujolois excellent 
wines are grown. 

The chief historical event in the history of the Civennes is the 
revolt of the Camisards in the early years of the i8th century 
(see Camisards). 

CEYLON, a large island and British colony in the Indian 
Ocean, separated on the N.W. from India by the Gulf of Manaar 
and Palk Strait. K lies between 5° 55' and 9° 51' N. and between 
79° 41' and 81° 54' E. Its extreme length from north to south 
is 271J m.; its greatest width is 137 J m.; and its area amounts 
to 25,481 ,sfc4n., or about five-sixths of that of Ireland. In its 
generakyii|WTie the island resembles a pear, the apex of which 
i><iii)l^mlS|rds the north. 

vUiUnilE is lieset on the N.W. with numberless sandbanks, 
r^^Tfre shoals, and may be said to be almost connected with 
JijjjL India by the island of Rameswaram and Adam’s 
Bridge, a succession of bold rocks reaching almost 
MiWS the gnlf at its narrowest point. Between the island and 


the opposite coast there exist two open channels of varying 
depth and width, beset by rocks and shoals. One of these, the 
Manaar Passage, is only navigable by very small craft. The 
other, called the Paumben Passage, lying between Rameswaram 
and the mainland, has been deepened at considerable outlay, 
and is used by large vessels in passing from the Malabar to the 
Coromandel coast, which were formerly compelled in doing so 
to make the circuit of the island. The west and south coasts, 
which are uniformly low, are fringed their entire length by coco¬ 
nut trees, which grow to the water’s edge in great luxuriance, 
and give the island a most picturesque appearance. Along these 
shores there are numerous inlets and backwaters of the sea, some 
of which are available as harbours for .small native craft. The 
east coast from Point de Galle to Trincomalee is of an entirely 
opposite character, wanting the ample vegetation of the other, 
and being at the same time of a bold precipitous character. Tlie 
largest ships may freely approach this side of the island, provided 
they take care to avoid a few dangerous rocks, whose liKalities, 
however, are well known to navigators. 

Seen from a distance at sea this “utmost Indian isle” of 
the old geographers wears a truly beautiful appearance. The 
remarkable elevation known as “Adam’s Peak,” the most 
prominent, though not the loftiest, of the hilly ranges of the 
interior, towers like a mountain monarch amongst an assemblage 
of picturesque hills, and is a sure landmark for the navigator 
when as yet the Colombo lighthouse is hidden from sight amid 
the green groves of palms that seem to be springing from the 
waters of the ocean. The low coast-line encircles the mountain 
zone of the interior on the ea.st, south and west, forming a belt 
which extends inland to a varying distance of from 30 to 80 m.; 
but on the north the whole breadth of the island from Kalpitiya 
to Batticaloa is an almost unbroken plain, containing magnificent 
forests of great extent. 

The mountain zone is towards the south of the island, and 
covers an area of about 4212 sq. m. The uplifting force seems 
to have been exerted from south-west to north-cast, and 
although there is much confusion in many of the inter- raJJU!" 
secting ridges, and spursof great size and extent are sent 
off in many directions, the lower ranges manifest a remarkable 
tendency to run in parallel ridges in a direction from south-east to 
north-west. Towards the north the offsets of the mountain system 
radiate to short distances and speedily sink to the level of the 
plain. Detached hills are rare ; the most celebrated of these are 
Mihintale (anc. Missiaka), which overlooks the sacred city of 
Anuradhapura, and Sigiri. The latter is the only example in 
Ceylon of those solitary acclivities which form so remarkable a 
feature in the tableland of the Deccan--wliich, starting abruptly 
from the plain, with scarped and jjerpendicular sides, are frequently 
converted into strongholds accessible only by precipitous patli- 
ways or by steps hewn in the solid rock. 

For a long period Adam's Peak was supposed to be the highest 
mountain in Ceylon, but actual survey makes it only 7353 ft. 
above sea-level. This elevation is chiefly remarkable as the 
resort of pilgrims from all parts of the East. The hollow in the 
lofty rock that crowns the summit is said by the Brahmans to 
be the footstep of Siva, by the Buddhists of Buddha, by the 
Mahommedans of Adam, whilst the Portuguese Christians were 
divided between the conflicting claims of St Thomas and the 
eunuch of Ondace, queen of Ethiopia. The footstep is covered 
by a handsome roof, and is guarded by the priests of a rich 
monastery half-way up the mountain, who maintain a shrine on 
the summit of the peak. The highest mountains in Ceylon are 
Pidurutalogala, 8296 ft. in altitude ; Kirigalpota, 7836 ft.; and 
Totapelakanda, 7746 ft. 

The summits of the highest ridges are clothed with verdure, 
and along their base, in the beautiful valleys which intersect 
them in every direction, the slopes were formerly covered with 
forests df gigantic and valuable trees, which, however, have 
disappeared under the axe of the planter, who felled and burnt 
the timber on all the finest slopes st an elevation of zooo to 4500 
ft., and converted the hillsides into highly cultivated coffee and 
afterwards tea estates. 
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The plain of Nuwara Eliya,the sanatorium of the island, is at 
an elevation of 6200 ft., and possesses many of the attributes of 
an alpine country. The climate of the Horton plains, at an 
elevation of 7000 ft., is still finer than that of Nuwara Eliya, but 
they are difficult of access, and are but little known to Europeans. 
The town of Kandy, in the Central Province, formerly the capital 
of the native sovereigns of the interior, is situated 1727 ft. above 
sea-level. 

The island, though completely within the influence of oceanic 
evaporation, and possessing an elevated tableland of considerable 
extent, does not boast of any rivers of great volume. 
The rains which usher in each monsoon or change of 
season are indeed heavy, and during their fall swell the streams 
to torrents and impetuous rivers. But when these cease the water¬ 
courses fall back to their original state, and there are few of the 
rivers which cannot generally be passed on horseback. The 
largest river, the Mahaweligangu, has a course of 206 m., draining 
about one-sixth of the area of the island before it reaches the 
sea at Trincomalee on the cast coast. There are twelve other 
considerable rivers, running to the west, east and south, but 
none of these exceeds 90 m. in length. The rivers are not 
favourable for navigation, except near the sea, where they 
expand into backwaters, which were used by the Dutch for the 
construction of their system of canals all round the western and 
southern coasts. Steamers ply between Colombo and Negombo 
along this narrow canal and lake. A similar service on the 
Kaluganga did not prove a success. There are no inland lakes 
except the remains of magnificent artificial lakes in the north 
and east of the island, and the backwaters on the coast. The 
lakes which add to the beauty of Colombo, Kandy, Lake Gr^ory, 
Nuwara Eliya and Kurunegala are artificial or partly so. Giant’s 
Tank is said to have an area of 6380 acres, and Minneri and 
Kalawcwa each exceed 4000 acres. 

'I'he magnificent basin of Trincomalee, situated on the east 
roast of Ceylon, is perhaps unsurpassed in extent, security and 
lieauty by any haven in the world. The admiralty had a dock¬ 
yard here which was closed in 1905. 

Geology .—Ceylon may be said to have been for ages slowly 
rising from the sea, as appears from the terraces abounding in 
marine shells, which occur in situations far above high-water 
mark, and at some miles distance from the sea. A great portion 
of the north of the island may be regarded as the joint production 
of the coral polyps and the currents, which for the greater part 
of the year set impetuously towards the south; coming laden 
with alluvial matter collected along the coast of Coromandel, 
and meeting with obstacles south of Point Calimere, they have 
deposited their burdens on the coral reefs round Point Pedro ; 
and these, raised above the sea-level and covered deeply by sand 
drifts, have formed the peninsula of Jaffna, and the plains that 
trend westward till they unite with the narrow causeway of 
Adam’s Bridge. Tertiary rocks are almost unknown. The great 
geological feature of the island is the profusion of gneiss, over¬ 
laid in many places in the interior by extensive beds of dolomitic 
limestone. This formation appears to be of great thickness; 
and when, as is not often the rase, the under-surface of 
the gneiss series is exposed, it is invariably found resting on 
granite. Veins of pure quartz and felspar of considerable extent 
have been frequently met with in the gneiss; while in the 
elevated lands of the interior in the Gallo districts may be seen 
copious deposits of disintegrated felspar, or kaolin, coi^only 
known as porcelain clay. At various elevations the gneiss may 
be found intersected by veins of trap rock, upheaved whilst in a 
state of fusion subsequent to the consolidation of the former. 
In some localities on the .seashore these veins assume the 
character of pitch-stone porphyry highly impregnated with 
iron. Hornblende and primitive greenstone are found in the 
vicinity of Adam’s Peak and in the Pussellava district. Laterite, 
known in Ceylon as kabuk, a product of disintegrated gneiss, 
exists in vast quantities in many parts, and is quarried for 
building purposes. 

ClimaU.—lht seasons in Ceylon differ very slightly from 
those prevailing along the coasts of the Indian peninsula. The 


two distinctive monsoons of the year are called, from the winds 
which accompany them, the south-west and the north-east. 
The former is very regular in its approach, and may be looked 
for along the south-west coast between the loth and 20th of 
May ; the latter reaches the north-east coast between the end 
of October and the middle of November. There is a striking 
contrast in the influence which the south-west monsoon exerts 
on the one side of the island and on the other. Tlie clouds are 
driven against the lofty mountains that overhang the western 
and southern coasts, and their condensed vapours descend there 
in copious showers. But the rains do not reach the opposite 
side of the island : while the south-west is deluged, the east and 
north are sometimes exhausted witli dryness ; and it not un- 
frequently happens that different sides of the same mountain 
present at the same moment the opposite extremes of drought 
and moisture. The influence of the north-east monsoon is more 
general. The mountains which face the north-cast are lower 
and more remote from the sea than tho.se on the south-west; 
the clouds are carried farther inland, and it rains simultaneously 
on both sides of the island. 

The length of the day, owing to the proximity of the island 
to the equator, does not vary more than an hour at any season. 
I’ka mean time of the rising of the sun’s centre at Colombo on 
February 1st is 6'' 23'“ A.M., and of its setting 6*’ 5’" p.m. On 
August 15th its rising is at s'* 45"’ A.M.,and its setting at 6'’ 7"' p.m. 
It is mid-day in Colombo when it is morning in England. 
Colombo is situated in 79° 50' 45" E., and the day is further 
advanced there than at Greenwich by s'' 19’" sfl'- 

Flora. —The characteristics of the low-growing plants of Ceylon 
approach nearly to tliose of the coasts of southern India. The 
ihizophoreae ore numerous along the low muddy shores of salt lakes 
and stagnant pools ; and the acacias are equally abundant. The 
list comprises .Aegiceras fragratts, Fpiihinia malayana, Thfspesia 
populnea, Feronia elephantum, Saluaaora persica (the true mustard 
tree of Scripture). liugenia bracieata. Flaeoaendron Raxburghii. Cassia 
Fistula, Cassia lioxburghii, &c. The herbaceous plants of the low 
country belong mostly to the natural orders Contpostlae, Leguminosae, 
Rubiaceae, Scrophutariaceae and Euphtirbiaceae. 

Leaving the plains of the maritime country and ascending a 
height of 4000 ft. in the central districts, we find both herbage and 
trees assume an altered character. The foliage of the latter is larger 
and deeper coloured, and they attain a height unknown in the hot 
low country. The herbaceous vegetation is there made up of ferns, 
Cyrtandreae. Composiiax, Sdlamincae and Urticaesae. The dense 
masses of lofty forest at that altitude arc interspersed with large 
open tracts of coarse wiry grass, called by the natives patanas, and 
of value to them as affording pasturage for their cattle. 

Between the altitudes of 4000 and 8000 ft., many pl^ts arc to 
Ire met with partaking of European forms, yet blended with tropical 
chariicteristics. The guelder rose, St John's wort, the Nepenthes 
distillatoria or pitcher plant, violets, geraniums, buttercups, sun¬ 
dews, ladies' mantles and campanulas tlirive the side of Magno- 
tiaceae, Ranuncutaceae. Elacoearpeae, &c. The most beautiful 
flowering shrub of this truly alpine region is the rhododendron, which 
in many instances grows to tlie height of 70 ft. It is met with in 
great abundance in the moist plains of the elevated land above 
Nuwara Eliya, flowering abundantly in June and July. There are 
two distinct varieties, one similar to the Nilgiri plant, having its 
leaves broad and cordate, and of a rusty colour on the under side ; 
the other, peculiar to Ceylon, is found only in forests at the loftiest 
elevations; it has narrow rounded leaves, silvery on the under side, 
and grows to enormous heights, frequently measuring 3 ft. round the 
stem. At these altitudes English flowers, herbs and vegetables have 
been cultivated with perfect success, as also wheat, oats and barley. 
English fruit-trees grow, but rarely bear. Grapes arc grown success¬ 
fully in the north of the island. The vines were introduced by the 
Dutch, who overcame the difficulty of perpetual summer by exposing 
Oio roots, and thus giving ihe plants an artificial winter. 

The timber trees indigenous to Ceylon are met with at every 
altitude from the sea-beach to the loftiest mountain peak. They 
vary much in their hardiness and durability, from the common 
cashew-nut tree, which when felled decays in a montli, to the ebony 
and satinwood, which for many years resist the attacks of insects 
and climate. Many of the woods are valuable for furniture, and 
house and shipbuilding, and are capable of standing long exposure 
to weather, 'The most beautiful woods adapted to furniture work 
are the calamander, ebony, flowered satinwood, tamarind, nedun. 
dell, kadomberiya, kitul, coco-nut, &c.; the sack-yielding te' 
{Antiaris saccidora), for a long time confounded with the far-f»^ 
upas tree of Java {Antiaris toxicaria), grows in the 
district of the island. The Cocos nucifera, or coco-nut ptSjP? 
native of the island, and may justly be considered the mo-'' '' 
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Ot its trees, it grows in va.si abuiKl.nce liloa;; tUc entire sca*coa.st 
oi the and south sides oi the island, and iurmshes abnost all 
that a SinhaU se villa(?e;r requires. Its fruit, when green, supplias food 
and drink ; when ripe, it jnclds cal. The juice of the nnoj^ened 
flower gives him toddy and arrack. The fibrous casing of the fruit 
wlien woven nmk('S him ropes, nets, matting. The nut-shells form 
drinking-vesst is, six>ons, &c. The plaited leaves serve as plates and 
dishes, and as thatch for his cottage. The dried leaves arc used as 
torches, the large leaf-stalk*^ as garden fences. The trunk of the tree 
sawn up is employed for every possible pnri>ose, from knife-handles 
to door-i'Hjsts ; hollowed out it lomis a cauoc or a coftm. There are 
four kiu^ of this (lalni—the common, the king, the dwarf mid the 
Maldive. The Palmyra and ArecM palms grow luxuriantly and 
abundantly, the former in the northern, the latter in the western 
and central districts. The one is valuable chiefly for its timber, of 
which large quantities are exported to the Indian coasts : the othtT 
supplies the betel-nut in common use amongst natives of the eastern 
tropics as a masticatory. The export tratle in the latter to India and 
eastern ports is v<'ry considerable. Next in importance to the coco¬ 
nut palm among the indigenous jiroducts of Ceylon is the cinnamun 
plant, yielding the well-known s]>icc of that name. 

Fauna .—Foremost among the aniuials of Ceylon is the elephant, 
whiUi, though far inferior to tho-.<‘ of Africa and the Indian continent, 
is nevertheless of con'-idet.ible value when lamed, on account of its 
strength, sag.jcity and ilocihtv. 'J liev are to be met with m greater 
or less numbers througlioiil most unlrequcnted parts of the interior. 
Occasionally tlu'y make inroads in herds utxm the cultivated grounds 
and plantations! tommitung great damag«‘. In order to jirotcxt 
these lands, and at the same time keep uj) the gos’emment stud of 
draught elephants. “ knt.ils “ or tra])s on a large scale are erected 
in the fijrests. into which 1 he wild hoi els arc- driven : and once secured 
they are .soon tamed and fit lor service. The oxen are of small size, 
but lianly. and capable of di.iwmg liea\-y loads, liufialoes exist in 
great !imnl>ers lluoughout llu' interior, where they are employed 
in a ludl-tame state tor ploughing rice-fields and t’reatling out the 
corn. They fi‘rd u}>ou any coarse grass, and can therefore be main¬ 
tained on the village pasture - lauds W'here oxen W’ould not fmil 
support. Of deer. Ceylon possesses the si>otted kiml (.Lvts wantlata), 
the niuntjac (.S'/y/efcrw? muntjac), a red deer (the Sambur of India), 
popularly called the Ovlon elk {Musa Arisi<itelts), and the small 
n>Hsk {Mosrhwi minima). There are five species of monkeys, one 
the small rilawa {Macui in, /nlrntus), and four known in Ceylon by 
the name of “ wandani {Frcsf'yfcs ttrsinits, P. Thersite.s, P. ccf*hal 6 - 
ptevm, P, PiiamuK), and the .small (juadrumanous animal, the Ions 
{l.oris ^racili’i), known as the "Ceylon sloth." Of the Chciroj>tera 
sixteen species have been identitied’; amongst them is the rousette 
or flying f<ix {Puropus F.dwardsii). Of the Carnivora the only one 
dangerous to man is the small black bear {Pmchtlus Wnatus). The 
tiger is not known in Ceylon, but tlic true panther {Fclis pardus) is 
common, ius is the jackal (Canrt (tuyeus) and the mongoose or ich¬ 
neumon {Hcrpestes vtUicoUis). Kuts arc numerous, as are tlic 
squirrel and the porcupine, and the pig-rat or bandicoot {Mvs handi- 
cota). while the scaly ant-ealcr {Mavis puntedaci^'ln), locally known 
hy the M<alay name of pangolin, is occasionally found. The dugong 
{HaltLnrc du^oy}^) is frequently seen on xotrious points of the coast. 
A game preservation society and the judicious action of government 
have done much to prevent the wanton destruction of Ceylon deer, 
elephants, &c., by establishing a close season. It is estimated that 
there must be 5000 w'ild elephants in the Ceylon forests. A licence 
to shoot 01 c.iptnrc and an export royalty arc now levied by govern¬ 
ment. 

Cai^tain V. Lcgge includes 371 species of birds in Ceylon, and many 
of them have splendid plumage, but in this respect they are surpassed 
by the birds of South America and Northern India, The eagles arc 
small and rare, but hawks and owls arc numerous : among the latter 
is a remarkable brovm species, the cry of which has earned for it 
the name of the " devil bird." The esculent sw'ift, w'hich furnishes 
in its edible no/.t the celebrated Chint'se dainty, builds in caves in 
Ceylon. Crows of various species arc numerous, and in the wilder 
arts pea fowl are abundant. There are also to be mentioned king- 
shers, sun-birds, several beautiful fly-catchers and snatchers, the 
golden oriob*, parroquets and numerous pigeons, of which there are 
at least a dozen species. The Ceylon jungle-fowd {pnllus Lafayetti) 
is distinct from the Indian species. Ceylon is singularly rich in 
wading atui writer bird.s • ibises, storks, egrets, spoonbills and herons 
being frequcnilv setm on the wet sands, while flamingoes Hne the 
beach in Tong hles.’and on the deeper w'atcrs inland are found teal 
and a countless \'ariety of duclcs and smaller fowl. Of the birds 
familiar to European sportsmen there arc partridge, quail and snipe 
in abundance, and the woodcock has been seen. 

Th(' poisonous snakes of Ceylon are not numerous. Four species 
have been enumerated—the tiq'>olonga {Daboia elegans), the cobra 
di caj>«Uo {Na)a tripudians), the carawiUa {Trigonocephalus h^^alp)^ 
und t)\k^,^i^onoi'('phfdus nigromarginatus, which is so rare that it has 
AmpSJfJjnwne. The largest snake in Ceylon is the " boa," or 

an.vvonda * of Eastern story {Pyihon retiadatus ); it is from 
30 to ft. in length, and prevs on hog-deer and other smaller 
anit&als. Trocodiles infest the rivers and estuaries, and the large 
fresh-walej n^ciA'oirs w»hich supply riie ricc-fields; there are two 
species (C. l ^ '^rratus and C. pahtstris). Of Hoards the mdst note¬ 


worthy are the iguana, several bloodsuckers, the chameleon and the 
familiar gcckoc»» are furnislied with pads to each toe, by 

w'hich they ai'e enabled to ascend peipcndicular walls and adhere to 
glass and ceiling. 

Insects exist in great numbers. The* leaf and stick insects arc of 
great variety and beauty. Ceylon has four of tho ant-lion, 

renowned for the predaceous ingenuity of its larvae ; and the white 
ants or termites, the ravages ol W’luch arc most destructive, are at 
once ubiquitous and innuiherable in every place w'here the climate 
is not too chilly or tho soil too sandy for them to i onstnicl their 
domed dwellings. They make their way through walls and floors, 
and m a few hours destroy every vegetable substance witJiin their 
reach. Of all llio insect pests that beset an unseasoned European 
the most annoying are the mosquitoes. Tick.s arc also an inlolevahle 
nuisance ; they an* exceedingly mitiute, and burrow' under the skin. 
In the lower ranges of the hill country land leiiches are found in 
tormeiiUng j)rofusioii, But insects and reptiles do not trouble Euro¬ 
pean residents so much as in early years at any rate in th<‘ towns, 
while lu the higher jdanting districts there is almost (.onijdele 
exemption from their unwi-lcome attentions. Bungalows ate more 
carefully built to resist white ants, drainage and deanline.ss prevent 
moMjuttoes ami ticks from nuiltipiyiug, wlule snakes iuid leeches 
avoid culti\’alod, occujhed ground. 

Of the lisii in ordinary u'^e for the table the finest is llu* seir, a 
species of scomber (Cvf>fi«« guttatum). Mackerel, dories, c:\tyt, 
whitings, mullet (red and striped), soles and sardme*^ atv abundant. 
Sharks appear on all parts of the coast, and the huge saw lish [Pristts 
untiqHoruin) mfe.sts the eastern coJist of the island, where it attains 
a length of iz to 15 ft. There are also several fishes remarkable for 
the brilliancy of their colouring ; r.g. the Red S''a perch {I/idnrrnfrufrt 
luhrum), <'f thi- deepest scarlet, and the great lire fi.sh {Scorpafna 
tniU-s), ol a brillianl red. Some are purjde. others yellow,and nunib<us 
with j»caii^s of a lustrous green are called ** parrots ’’ by the natives; 
of these one [Sparus Havdu'ichii) is culled the " flower parrot,” from 
its exquisite colouring—irregular bands of blue, crimson and purjde, 
green, ycdlow and grey, crossed by perpendicular 8tri]>es of black. 
The jicaj'l fishery, as indicated below, is ol great importance. 

PopnhdioH.— ThM total population ol Ceylon lU 1901, inclusive 
of military, shipping and 4914 prisoners of war, was 3,578,333, 
showing an increase of iS-S % in the decade. The population of 
Colombo was 158,228. 

The population and area of the nine provinces was as follow s • 


j District. 

' Population, j Area in s(j, m. j 

Western Provitice 
; Central Ikovmce . 

Northern Province 

Southern IVovincc 

Eastern Province 
North-Western Province 
North Central Province . 
Province of IJva . 

1 iTovince of Sabaragamuwa 

L 

• •' 925,342 ',432 1 

. • 64.,,011 2,390} 1 

• ■ 341.985 1 3,3931 1 

• • ' 586,925 1 3 ,l^f>j 

174,388 1 4,r>36.i ! 

■ • j 353,845 I 2 , 9 ‘^J ! 

• • 1 79,110 4.002I 1 

. . ; 193,073 j 3,154 i 1 

• • 1 321,755 i.‘«>i„ j 

1 3,578,333 ' 25,333 1 

The table of nationality gives the principal groups as follows:— 

E.uropeans 

. 

Burghers and Eurasians 

.237539 

Low-country Sinhalese . 

.1,458,320 

Kandvan Sinlialesc 

.872.487 

'J'aroiU . . . . 

.953,535 

Moon. (Mabommedau) . 

.228,706 

Malays . . . . 

.11,963 

Veddahs (Aborigines) 

. 3,971 


Altogether there are representatives of some seventy races in Ceylon. 
The Veddahs, who run wild in the woods, arc the aborigines of the 
island. 

Language .—The language of nearly 70 % of the population is 
Sinhalese, which is nearly allied to Pali (q.v .): of the remaining 
30 %, with the exception of Europeans, the language is Tamil. A 
corrupt form of Portuguese is spoken by some natives of ICuropean 
descent. Tlie Veddahs, a small forest tribe, ^eak a distinct language, 
and the Hodivas, an outcast tribe, possess a large vocabuiary of their 
own. The Sinhalese possess several original roems of sornc merit, 
and an exten.sive and most interesting scries of native chronicles, but 
their most valuable literature i.s written in r*ali, though the greater 
jxjrtion of it has been translated into Sinhalese, and is best known 
to the people throt^h these Sinhalese translations. 

-The principal relij^ions may be distributed as follows :— 
Christians, 349,239 J BuddhJsts, 3,1^1,404; Hindus, 826,826 : 
MahomniedattS, 246,118. Of the Christians, 287,419 are Roman 
Catholics, and 61,820 arc Protestante of various denominations; 
and of these Christians 319,001 are natives, and 30,238 Europeans. 
The Mahommedans are the descendants of Arabs (locally termed 
Moormen) and the Malays. The Tamils, both the inhabitants of the 
island and the immigrants from India, are Hindus, with the exception 
of 93,000 Christians. The Sinhalese, nrunbering 70 % of the whdie 
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popTiIation* axc» with the exception of 180,000 ChristianR, Buddhists. 
Ceylon may properly be called a Buddhist country, and it is here that 
Buddhism is found almost in its pristine purity. Ceylon was con¬ 
verted to Buddhism in the 3rd century B.c. by the great Augustine 
of Buddhism, Mahinda, son of the Indian king Asoka; and the ex¬ 
tensive ruins throughout Ceylon, especially in the ancient cities of 
Anuiadi^pura and Polonnaruwa, bear witness to the sacrifices 
which kings and people joined in making to create lasting monu¬ 
ments of thrir faith. The Buddhist temples in the Kandyan country 
possess valuable lands, the greater portion of which is held by 
hereditary tenants on the tenure of service. These lands were given 
out with much care to provide for all that wa.s necessary to maintain 
the temple and its connected monastery. Some tenants had to do 
the blacksmiths’ work, otiicrs the carpenters’, while another set of 
tenants had to cultivate the land reserved for sufiplving the monas¬ 
tery ; others again had to attend at the festivals, and prepare 
decorations, and carry lamps and banners. In course of time 
<iithculties arose ; the iCnghsh courts were averse to a system under 
which the rent of lands was paid by hercditar\* service, and a com¬ 
mission was issued by Sir Hercules Kobitison (afterwards Lord 
Itosmead) when governor, to deal with the whole question, to define 
the services and to enable the tenants to commute these for a money 
payment. The result of the inquiry was to show that tlie .services, 
e’.xcopt in a few instances, were not onerrous, and that almost without 
an exception the tenants were willing to continue the system. 'Fhe 
anomaly of an ecclesiastical establishment of Anglican and Pr<*sby- 
tcrian chaplain.^ with a bishop of Colombo paid out of the gcm*ral 
revenues has now been aboUshed in Ceylon, and only the bishop and 
two or three incumbents remain on the list for life, or till they retire 
on pension. 

EducoHoii. —There has been a grc4it advance in public instruction 
since 1H75, through the multiplication of vernacular, Angio-ver- 
iiHCular and English scliools bv government, by the difierent 
(.Christian missions and by the Buddhists and Hindus who have 
come forward to claim the government griuit. The government hOvS 
also starteti a technical college, and an agricultural school has been 
reorganixed. An agricultural department, recommended by a 
commission, should profit by the .services of the entomologist, 
mycologist and chemical analyst added bv the governor to the staff 
of the royal botanic gardens at Peradeniya. 'I hcre are induKtrial 
and reformatory schools, which are partially supported by govern¬ 
ment. In spite of the great advance tliat ha.s been made, however, 
at the census of iqoi no fewer than 2,700,235 ol the total population 
were entered as unable to read or write their own tongue. Of this 
number 1,553,078 wore females, showing a very unsatiidactory state 
of things. 

Aertcuilwe. —'I'he natural soils of Ceylon are composed of quarteose 
gravel, lelspathic clay and sand often of a pure white, blended with 
or overlaid by brown and red loams, resulting from the 
decay of vegetable matter, or the disintegration of the 
gneiss and hornblende formations. The whole of the great northern 
extremity ot the island consists of a sandy and calcareou.s admixture, 
ina<le to yield productive crops of grain, tot^cco. cotton and vege¬ 
tables by the careful industry of the Tamil jiopulation, who spare 
no pains 111 irrigating and manuring their l^ds. Between the 
northern districts and the elevated mountain ranges which overlook 
the Bmtenne and liva countries are extensive plains of alluvial soil 
washed down from the table -lands above, where once a teeming popu¬ 
lation produced laige ((uantities of grain. The remains of ancient 
works of irrigation )»ear testimony to the bygone agriculture of these 
extensive regions now covcTed by swamps or dense jungle. 

The general character of the soil in the maritime provinces to the 
vast, south and west is sandy. Large tracts of quartzose .sand spread 
along the whole line of sea-coast, some of which, of a pure white, and 
very deficient in vegetable matter, is admirably axlaptod to the 
growth of the cinnamon plant. In the light sandy districts where 
the soil is perfectly free, and contains a portion of vegetable and 
mineral loam, the coco-nut paiin flourishes in great luxuriance. 
This is the case along the entire coast line from Kalpitiya to Point 
de Galle, and farther eastward and northward to Matara, stretching 
to a distance Inland varying from loo yds. to 3 m. From this light 
sandy belt as far as the mountain-zone of the Kandyan country the 
land is mainly corapoejed of low hilly undulations of sandstone and 
ferruginous chiy, incapable of almost any cultivation, but intersected 
in every direction with extensive valleys and wide plains of a more 
generous soil, not highly fertile, but still capable, with a littlo 
industry, of yielding ample crops of rice. 

The soil of the central province, although frequently containing 
great quantities of quartzose sand and ferruginous clay, is in many 
of the more elevated districts of a fine loamy character. Sand 
sufficiently vegetable and light for rice culture may be seen at all 
elevations in the liill districts; but the fine chocolate and brown 
loams overlying gneiss or limestone formations, so admirably adapted 
for coffee cultivation, are only to be found on the sleep sides or along 
the base of mountain mnges at an elevation varying from aooo to 
.fono ft. Such land, well-timbered, contains in its elements the decom¬ 
posed particles of the rocks above, blended with the decayed vegetable 
matter of forests that have for centurie-s scattered beneath them 
t he germs of fertility. The quantity of really rich coffee land in these 
districts is but small as compared with the extent of country—vast 


tracts of open valleys consisting of an isdiflerent yellow tenacious 
.soil interspersed witb many low ranges of quartz rock, but tea is a 
much hardier plant than coffee, and grows on poorer soil. 

ItwigeUion.- The native rulers covered the whole face of the 
country with a network of irrigation reservoirs, by which C'^eylon 
wa.R enabled in ancient times to bo the great granary of southern 
.Asia. Wars, and the want of a strong hand to guide the agriculture 
of the country, led to the decay of these ancient works, iund large 
tracts of lan<l. which were formerly highly productive, Kcame 
swampy wastes or dense forests. The remains of some of the larger 
irrigation works arc amongst tlic most interesting of the memorials 
of Ceylon's former greatness. Some of the artificial lakes w'cre of 
great size. Minneri, formed by damming across the valleys between 
the low hills which surround it witli an entbankment bo tt. wide at 
the top. is at this day 20 m. in circumfonncc. It has recently been 
restored by government, and is capable of irrigating 15,000 acres; 
w'hile the Giant’s Tank, which has also been restored, irrigates 
20,000 acres. Another lake, with an embankment several miles in 
length, the Kalawen^, wa.s formed by damming back the waters of 
the Kalaoya, but they have forced their way througli the embank¬ 
ment, and in the ancient bed of the lake, or tank, are now many small 
villages. In connexion with the.se larpc tanks were numerous rjinala 
and channels for supplying smaller tanks. 01 for irrigating large 
tnicts of fields. Throughout the district of Nuwarak.dawiya evety 
village has its tank. The embankments have been formed with great 
skill, and advantage has been taken to the utmost ot the slightest 
fall in the land; but they in common with the larger works had been 
allowed to full into decay, and were being brought to destruction 
by the evil practice of cutting them every year to irrigate the fields. 
The work of restoring these embankments was undertaken by the 
Rovemmont. and 100 village tanks were repaired every year, besides 
eighteen larger works. In icioo a sum of five million rupees was set 
apart for these larger undertakings. 

Cultivaiton and Products.—'The area of uncultivated land is littls 
over 3^ million acres, whereas fully four tmies that amount is capable 
of cultivation. A great deal is waste, besides lagoons, tanks, back¬ 
waters, &c. Thick forest land does not cover more than 5000 sen m. 
Scrub, or chena, and patana grass cover a very great area. Tea, 
cacao, cardamoms, cinchona, coflee and indiarubber are the products 
cultivated by European and an increasing i\umlH*r of native phuitors 
iTi tin* lull (.buiitry and part of the low country of Ceylon. A great 
change has be«»n ellcctcd in the appearance of tlic country by the 
mtroduction of the tea plant in place of the cottec plant, after the 
total failun' of the latter owing to disease. For some time cofloe 
had been tlie most important crop. In the old days it grew wild like 
ciimomoin. and was exported so far back as the time ol the Portu¬ 
guese. but was lightly cstw'med as an article of European comnK'rce, 
as the berry was gathered unnpc, was imperfectly cured and had 
little flavour, in 1824 the goxx’rnor. Sir E. Bames.’introduced cofice 
cultivation on the West Indian plan ; in 1834 the falling ofl of other 
sources of supply drew general attention to Ceylon, and by 1841 
the Ceylon output had become considerable, and grew steadily (with 
an interval in 1847 due to a commercial crisis) till 1877 when 27Z.000 
acres were under coflee cultivation, the tot^ export amonntmg to 
103,000,000 Ih. Then owing to disease came a crisis, and a rapid 
decline, and now only a few thousand acres are left. On the failure 
ot the coflee crops planters began extensively to grow' the tea plant, 
which had already hoi.'Ti known in the island tor several years. By 
1882 over 20,000 acres had been planted with tea, but the export 
that year was under 700.000 Ih. Five years later the area planted 
was 170,000 acres, while- the export had risen to nearly 14,000,000 fl>. 
By 1892 there were 262.000 acres covered with tea. and 71,000.«)00 lb 
were toat year ex{>ortcd. In 1897, 350,000 acres were planted, and 
the export was i lO.ooo.oootb. By the beginning of the 20th century, 
the total area culti^'ated with tea w«s not under 390,000 acres, white 
the estimate of shipments was put at 146.000,000 lb annually. 
Nearly every plantation has its factory, with the machinery necessary 
to prepare the leaf as brought in from the bushes until it becomes 
the tea of commerce. The total amount of capital now invested in 
the tea industry' in Ceylon cannot be less than ^10.000,000. The 
lea-planting industry more than anything else has raised Ceylim 
from the depressed state to which it fell in 1882. 

Before tea was proved a success, however, rinchoua cultivation 
was found a useful bridge from coflee to the Ceylon planter, who, 
liowcver, grew it so freely that in one year 15.000.000 lb bark was 
shipped, bringing the price of quinine down from i6s. to is. 6d. an 
ounce. 

In a few places, where tlie rainfall is abxmdant, rice cultivation 
is allowed to depend on the natural supply of water, but in most 
parts the culti^’ation is not attempted unless there is secured before¬ 
hand a certam and sufficient supply, by means of canals or reservenza. 
In the hill country every valley and open plain capable of tillage is 
made to yield its crops of grain, and the steep sides of the hills are 
cut into terraces, on which are seen waving patches of greeo rice 
watered mountain streams, which are conducted by means ^ 
channels ingeniously carried round the spurs of the bilte and a)^ 
the face of acclivities, by earthen water-courses and bamboo 
ducts, so us to fertilise the fields below. Those works bear 
the patience, industry and skill of the Kandvan villager;;. lAk' 
low country to the north and east and sioi^-weat 
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irrigation works of a more expensi^’0 kind are necessary. In January 
1892. the imtnemonal rent or tax on heids of paddy (rice in the husk) 
was removed, but not the customs duty on imported rice. But even 
with the advantage of protection to the extent of 10 % in the local 
markets, there has bc^en no extension of paddy cultivation ; on the 
contra^, the import of grain from India has ^own larger year by 
year. Through the multiplication of irrigation works and the 
northern railway, rice culture may be sufficiently extended to save 
some of the large imports (8,000,000 to 9.000,000 bushels annually) 
now required from India. 

Tobacco is extensively cultivated in various parts of the island, 
and the growth of particular places, such as Dumbara and Uva. 
is much prized for local consumption. The tobacco of export is 
grown in the peninsula of Jaffna. The exports of ibis article in 1850 
were 22.176 cwts., valued at ^20.698. The cultivation of tlie plant 
has not greatly increased of recent years, and is almost entirely in 
the handsof natives in the northern and parts of the central Province. 

Ceylon has been celebrated since the middle of the 14th century 
for its emnamon. and during the period of the Dutch occupation this 
spice was the principal article of commerce; under their rule and 
up to J832 its cultivation was a government monopoly. Witli the 
aoolitiun of the monopoly the quantity exported increased, but the 
value declined. 

Unlike the coffee plant, the hard>’ tea plant grows from sea-level 
to 7000 ft. altitude; but crown forest-lancls alx>vc 5000 ft. are no 
longer sold, so that a very large area on the highest niountuin ranges 
and plat<*aus is still under forest. Moreover, on the tea plantations 
arboriculture is attended to m a way unknown in 1875 ; the Aus¬ 
tralian eucalypts, acacias and grevilleas. Indian and Japanese 
conifers, and other trees of different lands, are now freely planted for 
ornament, ior protection from wind, for firewood or for timber. 
A great advance lias been made at Hakgalla and Nuwara Hliya, in 
Upper Uva. aiul other high districts, in naturalizing English fruits 
and vegetables. The calamandcr tree is nearly extinct, and ebony 
and otiuT tine cabinet woods are getting scarce ; but the conser¬ 
vation of fore.sts after the Indian .system has been taken in hand 
uiuler a director and trained officers, and much good has been done. 
The cinnamon tree (wild in the jungles, cultivated as a shrub in 
plantations) is almost the only one yielding a trade product which is 
indigenous to the island. The coco-nut and nearly all other palms 
have been introduced. 

Among other agricultural products mention must be made of 
cacao, the growth and export of which have steadily extended since 
coffee failed. Important also is the spice or aromatic product of 
cardamoms. 

The < ulture of itidiaruhher was liegun on low-country plantation.^, 
and Ceylon rubber is of the best quality in the market. The area 
of cultivation of the coco-nut palm has been greatly extended 
since 1875 by natives as well as by Europeans. The proefucts of this 
palm that are exported, apart from those so extensively used in the 
island itself, exceed in a good year ;^i,ooo,ooo sterling in value. 
Viticulture and cotton cultivation, as well os tobacco growing, are 
bemg develojied along the course of the new northern railway. 

Taking the trade in the jnoducts mentioned as a whole, no country 
can comjjete with the United Kingdom as a customer of Ceylon. 
But there is a considerable trade in nearly all products with Germany 
and America: in cardamoms with India; in cinnamon with Spain. 
Italy, Belgium, .^ustralia, Austria and b'rance ; and In one or other 
of the products of the roco-nut palm (coco-nuts, coco-nut oil, 
copra, uesiccated coco-nut, poonac, coir) with Belgium, Bussia, 
Erunce, Austria. Australia and Holland. 

Peari Piskery. Pearl oysters are found in the Tambalagam bay. 
near Trincomalee, but the great hanks on which these oysters are 
usually found lie near Arippu, off the northern part of the west coast 
of Ceylon, at a distance of from 16 to 20 m. from the shore. They 
extend lor many miles north and south, varying considerably in their 
size and productiveness. It is generally believed that the 05r8tcr 
arrives at maturity in its .scvenlh year, that the pearl is then of full 
siz(‘ and perfect lustre, and tliat if the oyster be not then secured it 
will shortly die, and tlie ]>carl be lost. It is certain that from some 
unexplained cause the oysters disappear from their known beds lor 
years together. The Dutch had no fishery from 1732 to 1746, and 
it failed them again for twenty-seven years from 1768 to I79f). 
The fishery was again interrupted between 1820 and 1828, also from 
1833 to 1854. from 1864 to 1873, and again from 1892 to 1900. The 
fisherv’ of 1903 was the first since 189T, and produced a revenue of 
Its.829, ^48, being the third largest on record. In 1797 and 1798 
the government sold- the privilege of fishing the oyster-beds for 
;^i23,<i82 and ;^i42,78o re.spcctivcly. From that time the fishery 
was conducted by the government itself until ipofi, when it was 
leased to the Ceylon I^earl Fisheries Company for twenty years at 
a rent of ;^2o,ooo a year. Professor Herdman, F.R.S., was appointed 
Vo inquire report on the conservation and cultivation of Iho 
t' vlon prali^ayster, and vinited Ceylon in January 1902. In 
ooiwoqucnce &f Eis report, a marine laboratory for the culture of the 
pearl oysters wstt established in Calle harbour under the care of 
Mr Horuf‘ll. 

Mineral TiidiiSiries. —Commercially there are two established 
mineral inda«tries :—(i) that of digging for precious stones: and 
(2) aieamucb more important industiy of digging for plumbago or 


graphite, the one mineral of commercial importance found. Further 
developments may result in the shipment of the exceptionally pure 
iron ore found in different parts of Ceylon, though still no coal has 
been found to be utilized with it. Several places, too—Huanwella. 
Rangalla, Rangbodde, &c.—indicate where gold was found in the 
time of the Kandyan kings ; and geologists might poasibly indicate 
a paying quartz reef, as in Mysore. Owing to the greatly increased 
demand in Europe and America, plumbago in 1899 more than doubled 
in price, rising from ;^4o to £So. and even ;iJoo a ton for the 
finest. I-atterly there has been a considerable fall, but the permanent 
demand is likely to continue keen in consequence mainly of the Ceylon 
kind iMjing the best for making crucibles. The trade with Great 
Britain and the United States ha.s slightly decreased, but there has 
been a rapid expansion in the exports to Belgium and Holland, 
Russia, Japan and Victor ia ; and the industry seems to Ih‘ estab¬ 
lished on a sound basis. One consequence of its development has been 
to bring European and American capitalists and Ccgnisli and Italian 
miners into a field hitherto almost entirely worked by Sinhalese. 
Though .some of the mine.s were carried to a depth of io<x> ft., the 
work wa.s generally very primitive in character, and Western 
methods of working are sure to load to greater safety and economy. 
Besides a royalty or customs duty of 5 rupees (about Os. 8d.) per 
ton on all plumbago exported, the government issue licenses at 
moderate rates for the digging of plumliago on crown lands, a certain 
share of the resulting mineral also going to government. The plum¬ 
bago industry, in ul) its departments of mining, carting, preparing, 
packing and shipping, gives employment to fully hm>,ooo mm and 
women, still almost entirely Sinhalese. The wealthiest mine-owners, 
too, arc Sinhalc.se land-owners or merchants. 

As regards gems, there are perhaps 500 gem pits or quarries worked 
in the island during the dry season from November to June in the 
Katnapura, Hakwane and Matara districts. Some of these are on 
a small scale ; hut altogether several thousands of Sinlialese find a 
precarious existence in digging for gems. Rich finds of a valuable 
ruby, sapphire, cat’s-eye, amethyst, alexandrite or star stone, are 
comparatively rare ; it is only of the commoner gems, such as 
moonstone, garnet, spinels, that a steady supply is obtained. The 
cat's-eye in its finer qualitksi is peculiar to Ceylon, anil ls occasion¬ 
ally in great demand, according to the fashion. 'J he obstacle to the 
investment of European capital in gemming " has always been the 
difficulty of preventing the native laliourers in the pits—even if 
practically naked—from concealing and stealing gems. A Chamlier of 
Mines,with a.suiluble lilirary, was i'stabhslied in ('olombo during rCpq. 

Manu/avturesr—lAttlv. is done save in the preparation in factories 
and stores, in (Colombo or on the plantations, of the several products 
exported. The manufacture of jewellery and preparation of precious 
stones, and. among nativi- women and children, ol pillow lace, give 
employment to .several thousands. Iron and engineering works are 
numerous in Colombo and in the planting districts. The .Sinhale.se 
arc skilful cabinetmakers and carpenters. The Moormen and Tamils 
furnish good masons and builders. 

Commerce.—There has been rapid development since 1882, and 
the returns for 1903 showed a total value of 22k millions sterling. 
The principal imports were articles of food and drink (chiefly rice 
from India), manufactured metals (with specie), coal, cotton yarns 
and piece goods from Manchester, machinery and millwork and 
apparel. Tlie Ceylon customs tariff for imports is one of % «d 
valorem, save in the case of intoxicating drinks, arms, ammunition, 
opium, &c. The chief export is tea, 

Jioadc, —The policy ol tlie Sinhalese rulers of the interior was to 
exclude strangers from the hill country, I’rior to tlie British occu¬ 
pation of the Kandyan terrilory in 1815, the only means of 
access from one district I0 another was hy footpaths tlirongh tlie 
forests. The Portuguese do not appear to have attempted to 
open up the country lielow the hills, and the Dutch confined them¬ 
selves to the improvement of tlie inland water-communications. 
The British government saw from the first the necessity of making 
roads into the interior for military purposes, and, more recently, for 
developing the resources of the country. 'I'lie credit of gening up 
flic country is duo mainly to the governor. Sir Edward Barnes, liy 
whose direction the great military road from Colombo to Kandy 
was made. Gradually all the military stations were connected by 
broad tracks, which by degrees were bridged and converted into 
good carriage roads. The governors Sir Henry Ward and Sir 
Hercules Robimson recognised the importance of giving the c0fife«< 
planters every assistance in opening up the county, and the result 
of their policy is that the whole of the hill country is now intersected 
by a vast number of splendid roads, made at a cost of upwards of 
;^20o<j per mile. In 1848 an ordinance was passed to levy from every 
adult male in the colony (except Buddhist priests and British soldiers) 
six days’ labour on the roads, or an equivalent in money. The labour 
and money obtained by this wise measure have enabled the local 
authorities to connect the government highways by minor roads, 
which bring every village of importance into communication with 
the principal towns. 

Railways .—After repeated vain attempts by successive governors 
to connect Colombo with the interior by railways. Sir Charles 
MacCarthy successfully set on foot a railway of 75 m. in length from 
Colomlx) to Kandy. Tlie railway mileage had developed to 563 m. 
in 1908, including one of the finest mountain lines in the world— 
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over j6o m. long, rising to 6200 ft. above soa-level, and falling at the 
terminus to 4000 ft. The towns of Kandy, Matalc, Gamiiola, Nawa- 
lapitiya, Hatton and Haputale (and practically Nuwara Eliya) in the 
hills, are thus connected by rail, and in the low country the towns of 
Kurunegala, Galle, Matara, Kalutara, &c. Most of the debt on the 
railways (all government lines) is paid off, and the traffic receipts 
now make up nearly one-third of the general revenue. An Indo- 
Ccylon railway to connect the Indian and Ceylon systems has been 
the subject of separate reports and estimates by engineers serving 
the Ceylon and Indian governments, who have pronounced the 
work across the coral reef between Manaar and Rameswaram quite 
feasible. A commission sat in 1003 to consider the gauge of an 
Indo-Ceylon niiiway. Such a line promised to serve strategic as 
well as commercial purposes, and to make Coioml>o more than ever 
the port for southern India. Tlie headquarters of tlie mail steamers 
have been removed from Galle to Colombo, where the colonial 
government have constructed a magnificent breakwater, and under¬ 
taken other liarhour works whicli have greatly augmented both 
the external trade and the coasting trade of the island. 

Government .—Ceylon is a crown colony. tthat is. a possc.ssion of the 
British crown acquired by conquest or cession, the affairs of which 
arc administered by a governor, who receives his appointment from 
tile crown, generally for a term of six years. He is assisted by an 
executive and a legislative council. Tlic executive council acts as 
the cabinet of the governor, and consists of the attorney-general, 
the tliree jirincipal officers of tlie colony (namely, the colonial secre¬ 
tary, the treasurer and the auditor-general), and the general in 
command of the forces. The legislative council includes, besides 
the governor as president and nine official members, eight unofficial 
members—one for the Kandyan Sinhalese (or Higlilandcrs) and one 
for the “ Moormen " having been added in iSyo. The term of office 
for tile unofficial members is limited to five years, though the 
governor may reappoint if he choo.se. The king's advocate, the 
deputy-advocate, and the surveyor general are now^ respectively 
styled attorney-generid, solicitor general, and director of public 
works. Tile civil .service has been reconstituted into five classes, 
not including the colonial secretary as a staff appointment, nor ten 
cadets ; these five clas.ses number seventy officers. The district 
judges can punish up to two years’ imprisonment, and impose 
lines up to Ks.iooo. The police magistrates can pass sentences 
up to six months’ imprisonment, and impose fines of Rs.150. The 
cnminal law lias since iSgo been codified on the model of the Indian 
penal code ; criminal and civil procedure have also been the subject 
of codilication. There arc twenty-three prisons in tlic island, mostly 
small; Iiut convict establishments in and near tlie capital take all 
long-sentence prisoners. 

Hau/fi and Currenry. —Ceylon has agcncie.s of the National Bank 
of India. Bank of Madras, Mercantile Bank of India, Chartered Bank 
of India. Australia and Cliina, and of tlie Hong-Kon.g anrl Slianghai 
Bank, besides mercantile agencies of oilier banks, also a govern¬ 
ment savings bank at Colombo, and post-office savings banks all 
over tlie island. In 1884, on the failure of the Oriental Bank, the 
notes in currency were guaranteed by govio-nment, and a government 
note currency was started in supersession of bank notes. The coin 
currency of Ceylon is in rupees and decimals of a rupee, the value 
of the standard following that fixed for the Indian rupee, about 
IS. 4d. per riiiiee. 

IHnance. —With the disease of the coffee plant the general revenue 
fell from Ks. 1,70.1x1,000 in 1877 to Rs.1,20,00,000 in 1882. when 
trade was in a very depressed state, and the general prosperity of 
the island was seriously aflectcd. Since then, however, the revenue 
has steadily risen with the growing export of tea. cocoa-nut produce, 
.plumbago, etc., and in 1002 it reached a total of 28 millions of 
rupees. (J. F. D.; C. E.) 

huinry. —The island of Ceylon was known to the Greeks and 
Romans under the name of Taprobane, and in later times Serendih, 
Sirinduil and Zeylan have tieen employed to designate it by 
writers of the Western and Eastern worlds. Serendib is a 
corruption of the Sanskrit Sinkaladvipa. Like most oriental 
countries, Cevlon possesses a great mass of ancient records, in 
which fact is so confused with fable that they are difficult to 
distinguish. The labours of George Tumour (1799-1843^, 
however, helped to dissipate much of this obscurity, and his 
admirable edition (1836) of the Mahavamsa first made it possible 
to trace the main lines of Sinhalese history. _ 

The Sinhalese inscriptional records, to which George Tumour 
first called attention, and which, through the activity of Sir 
William Gregory in 1874, began to be accurately transcribed 
and translated, extend from the 2nd century b.c. onwards. 
Among the oldest inscriptions discovered are those on the rock 
cells of the Vessagiri Vihara of Anuradhapura, cut in the old 
Brahma-lipi character. The inscriptions show how powerful 
was the Buddhist hierarchy which dominated the government 
and national life. The r^al decrees of successive rulers are 


Plainly concerned with the safeguarding of the rights of the 
hierarchy, but a few contain references to executive acts of the 
kings, as in a slab inscription of Kassapa V. (c. A.n. 94(1-939). 
In an edict ascribed to Mahinda IV. {c. a.d. 975-991) reference 
is made to the Sinhalese palladium, the famous tooth-reKc of 
Buddha, now enshrined at Kandy, and the decree confirms 
tradition as to the identity of the foe stone temple, east of the 
Thuparama at Anuradhapura, with the shrine in which the 
tooth was first deposited when brought from Kalinga in the 
reign of Kirti .Sri Meghavama (a.d. 304-324). 

The earliest inhabitants of Ceylon were probably the ancestors 
of the modem Veddahs, a small tribe of primitive hunters who 
inhabit the eastern jungles ; and the discovery of palaeolithic 
stone implements buried in some of their caves points to the fact 
that tliey represent a race which has been in the island for untold 
ages. As to subsequent immigrations, the great Hindu epic, 
the Ramayana, tells the story of the conquest of part of tlie 
island by the hero Rama and his followers, who took the capital 
of its king Rawana. Whatever element of tmth there may be 
in this fable, it certainly represents no permanent occupation. 
The authentic history of Ceylon, so far as it can be traced, 
begins with the landing in 543 B.c. of Vijaya, the founder of the 
.Sinhalese dynasty, with a small band of Aryan-.speaking followers 
frorn the mainland of India. Vijaya married the daughter of a 
native chief, with whose aid he proceeded to master the whole 
island, which he parcelled out among his followers, some of whom 
formed petty kingdoms. The Sinhalese introduced from the 
mainlanii a comparatively high type of civilization, notably 
agriculture. The earliest of the great irrigation tanks, near 
Anuradhapura, was opened about 504 b.c. by the successor of 
Vijaya; and about this time was established that system of 
village communities which still obtains over a large part of Ceylon. 

The island was converted to Buddhism at the beginning of 
the 3rd century B.c. by the preaching of Mahinda, a son of the 
great Buddhist emperor Asoka ; a conversion that was followed 
by an immense multiplication of daghobas, curious bell-shaped 
reliquaries of solid stone, and of Buddhist monasteries. For 
the rest, the history of ancient Ceylon is largely a monotonous 
record of Malabar or Tamil invasions, conquests and usurpations. 
Of these latter the first was in 237 b.c. when two officers in the 
cavalry and fleet revolted, overthrew the Sinhalese ruler with 
the aid of his own I'amil mercenaries, and reigned jointly, as 
Sena 1 . and Guptika, until 215. The Sinhalese Asela then ruled 
till 205, when he was overthrown by a Tamil from Tanjore, 
Elala, who held the reins of power for 44 years. In 161 B.c. 
Elala was defeated and slain by Dutegemunu, still remembered 
as one of the great Sinhalese heroes of Ceylon. The ruins of the 
great monastery, known as the Brazen Palace, at Anuradhapura, 
remain a memorial of King Dutegemunu's splendour and religious 
zeal. He died in 137 b.c., and thenceforth the history of Ceylon 
is mainly that of further Tamil invasions, of the construction 
of irrigation tanks, and of the immense development of the 
Buddhist monastic system. A tragic episode in the royal family 
in the sth century a.d. is, however, worthy of notice as connected 
with one of Ceylon’s most interesting remains, the Sigiri rock 
and tank (see SIgiri). In a.d. 477 King Datu Sen was murdered 
by his son, who mounted the throne as Kasyapa I., and when 
he was driven from the capital by the inhabitants, infuriated 
by his crime, built himself a stronghold on the inaccessible 
.Sigiri rock, whence he ruled the country until in 495 he was 
overthrown and slain by his brother Mugallana (495-513), who 
at the time of his father’s murder had escaped to India. 

Towards the close of the 10th century Ceylon was invaded by 
Rajaraja the Great, the Chola king, and after a series of pro¬ 
tracted campaigns was annexed to his empire in 1005. The 
island, did not, however, remain long under Tamil domination. 
In 1071 Vijaya Bahu succeeded in re-establishing the Sinhalese 
djmasty, and for a while Ceylon was freed from foreign inter 
vention. The most notable of the successors of Vijaya 
and indeed of all the long line of Sinhalese rulers, was ’BaxihSjtlf 
Bahu I. (1155-1180), whose colossal statue still 
Polonnaruwa. He nm tmly took advantage of the uno' ' ■ 
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tranquillity of the country to restore the iirisation tanks and 
the monasteries, but he availed himself of a disputed succession 
to the Hundya throne of Madura to turn the tables on his Tamil 
enemies by invading India. According to the Mahavamsa his 
generals met with immediate and unbroken success ; according 
to the more probable account pro.scrvcd in a long Chola in¬ 
scription at Arpakkam near Kanchi, they wore, though at first 
successful, ultimately driven out by a coalition of the southern 
princes (V. A. Smith, Early History of India, ed. 1908. p. 41 j). 
In any ease, within thirty years of Parakraraa Bahu’s death 
his work was undone ; the Malabar invaders were once more 
able to effect a settlement in the island, and the Sinhalese capital 
was moved farther and farther south, till in 1410 it had become 
established at Kotta, now a suburb of (.'olombo. In 1408 a new 
misfortune had liefallen the Sinhalese dynasty ; in revenge for 
an insult offered to a Cltinese envoy, a Chinese army invaded 
the island and cirricd away King Vijaya Bahu IV, into captivity. 
For thirty years from this date the Sinhalese kings of Ceylon 
were tributar?- to China. 

When, in isot, the Portuguese Francisco de Almeida landed 
in Ceylon, he found the island dnided into seven kingdoms. 
Twelve years later the viceroy of (loa ordered the erection of a 
fort at Colombo, for which permission was obtained from the 
king of Kotta : and from this time until tiie advent of the Dutch 
in the 17th century the Portuguese endeavoured, amid perpetual 
wars with the native kings, who were assisted by Arab and other 
traders jealous of Kuropean rivalry, to establish their control 
over the island. They ultimately succeeded so far as the coast 
was conceimed, though their dominion scarcely penetrated inland. 
Materially their gain was hut small, for the trade of Ceylon was 
quite insignificant; but they had the spiritual satisfaction of 
prosecuting a vigorous propaganda of Catholicism, St Francis 
Xavier being the most notable of the missionaries who at this 
time laboured in the island. 

The fanatical zeal and the masterful altitude of the Portuguese 
were a constant source of dissension with the native rulers, and 
when the Dutch, under Admiral Spilberg, landed on the east 
coast in 1602 and sought the alliance of the king of Kandy in 
the interior of the island, every inducement was held out to them 
to aid in expelling the Portuguese. Nothing seems to have come 
of this until 1638-1639, when a Dutch expedition attacked anti 
razed the Portuguese forts on the east coast. In the following 
year they landed at Negombo, without however establishing 
themselvi's in any strong post. In 1644 Negombo was captured 
and fortified by the Dutch, while in 1656 they took Colombo, 
and in 1658 they drove the Portuguese from Jaffna, their last 
stronghold in Ceylon. 

Pursuing a wi.ser policy than their predecessors, the Dutch 
lost no opportunity of improving that portion of the country 
which owned their supremacy, and of oijcning a trade with the 
interior. More tolerant and less disposed to sUmd upon their 
dignity than the Porlugue.se, they subordinated political to com¬ 
mercial ends, flattered the native rulers by a show of deference, 
and so far succeeded in their object as to render their trade 
between the island and J lolland a source of great profit. Many 
new branches of industry were developed. Public works were 
undertaken on a large scale, and education, if not universally 
placed within the reach of the inhabitants of the maritime 
provinces, was at least well cared for on a broad plan of govern¬ 
ment supervision. That which they liad so much improved by 
policy, they were, however, unable to defend by force when the 
British turned their arms against them. A century and a half 
had wrought great changes in the physical and mental status 
of the Dutch colonists. The territory which in 1658 they had 
slowly gained by undaunted and obstinate bravery, they as 
rapidly lost in 1796 by imbecility and cowardice. 

The first intercourse of the English with Ceylon was as far 
back as 1763, when an embassy was despatched from Madras 
to tlie king of Kandy, without, however, leading to any result. 
On the rupture between Great Britain and Holland in 1795, a 
force was sent against the Dutch possessions in Ceylon, where 
the o^Kisitiun offered was so slight that by the following year 


the whole of their forts were in the hands of the English 
commander. 

The abiding results of the occupation of Ceylon by the 
Portuguese and Dutch is dc.scribed by Sir Emerson Tennent 
{Ceylon) as follows: 

'' The tlunitnion of the Xetherlaiuls in Ceylon w.as nearly eijnal in 
duration with that ol Portugal, about 140 years ; Init the iiolicics 
oi tile two countries liave left a very difTerenl impress on the char¬ 
acter and institutions of tlie peojile amongst wlioni tliey lived. The 
most important beijuest left liy tlie utilitarian genius of Holland is 
the code of Koman Duteli law, wliicli still prevails in tlie supreme 
courts of justice, whilst the fanatical propagandism of the I’ortii- 
guese ha.s reared for itself a monument m the abiding and expanding 
influence ol Uio Roman Catliolic faith. Thi.s flourislies in eiery 
liamlet and province wlierc it was implanted by the Franciscans, 
wliilsl the doctrines of tlie leformed church of ftolland, never 
preaclied hevond the walls of tile fortresses, are alre.ady almo.st 
forgotten tliroiigliout the island, with the exception oi an expiring 
community at Colombo. .'Vlrcady tlie langUiige of the IHilcli, which 
they sought to extend Iiy penal enactments, lias ceased to lie spoken 
even by tlieir direct descendant;., whilst a corrupted Portuguese is 
to tlie present day the veriiaeiil ir of the lower classes in every town 
of importance. As the practical anil sordid government of the 
Netherlands only recognized the interest of the native popiihation 
in so far as tliey were essential to uphold their trading monopolies, 
their memory w’as recalled by no agreeable associations ; whilst the 
Portuguese, who, in spite of their cruelties, were identified with the 
people Iiv the bond of a common faitti, excited a feeling of admiration 
by tlie boldness of their conflicts witli the Kandyans, and the 
chivalrous tliougli ineffeetnal defence of their beleaguered fortressi-s. 
Tlie Dutch and tlicir jiroceedings liave almost ceased to be remem¬ 
bered by the lowland Sinhalese ; hut (lie cliiefs of (lie sonfh and 
west perpetuate with pride the. honorific (ille Don, accorded to them 
Iiy their first European eomiuerors, and still prefix to their ancient 
p,itrunymics the sonorous Christian names of the Portuguese.” 

Tlie British forces by which the island had been cuiiquered 
were those of the East India Company, and Ceylon was therefore 
at first placed under its jurisdiction and administered from 
Madras. The introduction of the Madras revenue svstem, how¬ 
ever, together with a host of Malabar collectors, led to much 
discontent, which c.ulminated in rebellion; and in 1798 the 
colony was jilaced directly under the crown. By the treaty of 
Amiens, in 1803, this .situation was regularized, from the inter¬ 
national point of view, by the formal cession to Great Britain 
of the former Dutch possessions in the island. For a while the 
British dominion was confined to the coast. The central tract 
of hilly country, hedged in by impenetrable forests and pre¬ 
cipitous mountain ranges, remained in possession of Sri Vikrama 
Raja Sinlta, the lust of the Sinhalese dynasty, who showed 
no signs of encouraging communication with his European 
ncigliiioiirs. 

Minor differenees led in 1803 to an invasion of the Kandyan 
territory ; hut sickness, desertion lUid fatigue proved more 
formidable adversaries to the BritLsh forces than the troops of 
the Sinhalese monarch, and peace was eventually concluded upon 
terms by no means favourable to the English. The cruelty and- 
oppression of the king now liccame so intolerable to his subjects 
that disaffection spread rapidly amongst them. Punishments 
of the most horrible kinds were inflicted, but failed to repress 
the popular indignation ; and in 1815 the British, at the urgent 
request of many of the Adigars and other native chiefs, proceeded 
against the tyrant, who was captured near Kandy, and subse¬ 
quently ended his days in exile. With him ended a long line of 
sovereigns, whose pedigree may be traced through upwards of 
two tliousand years. 

By a convention entered into with the Kandyan chiefs on the 
ind of March 1815, tlie entire sovereignty of the island passed 
into the hands of the British, who in return guaranteed to the 
inhabitants civil and religious liberty. The religion of Buddha 
was declared inviolable, and its rights, ministers and places of 
worship were to be maintained and protected ; the laws of the 
country were to be preserved and administered according to 
established forms : and the royal dues and revenues were to be 
levied as before for the support of government. 

With the exception of a serious outbreak in some parts of the 
interior in 1817, which lasted for upwards of a year, and of two 
minor attempts at rebellion easily put down, in 1843 and 1848, 
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the political atmosphere of Ceylon has remained undisturbed 
since the deportation of the last king of Kandy. 

Authoritiks.— Major Thomas Skinner, Fifty Years in Ceykm, 
edited by his son. Skinner (London, 1S91) ; Constance F. Gordon 
Ciiniming. Two Hapjty Years in Ceylon (i vols., lidiuburgh, lUyi); 
H, W. Cave, The limited Cities of Ceylon (London, 1807). and The 
Book of Ceylon (I.ondon, 1908) ; Sir Emerson Tennent, Ceylon 
(2 vols, 4th ed., i860) ; J. Ferguson, Ceylon in /907 (Colombo) ; 
J. C. Willis, Ceylon (Colomlio, 1907). Sec also F, Muller, Aneiinl 
Insoriptions in Ceylon, luiblLshed for the goveruiiient (1883-1884), 
and the iraportanl archaeological survey in TfHgiafihici Zeylonita, 
part i.. 1004, ii., 1007, iii., 1007. bv Don Martino de Silva Wickre- 
masinghe, who in iScjq was appointed epigraphist to the Ceylon 
government. Among other works on special subjects may lie 
mentioned H. Trimcn, F.K.S., director of Cevlon Uotanic Gardens, 
Ceylon Floin. in 5 vols,, completed by Sir Josepli Hooker; Captain 
V. I.egge, F.Z.S., History of the Birds of Cevlon (I,ondon, 1870) ; 
Dr t ,opleston, bishop of Colombo, Buddhism, Primitive and Present, 
in Magadha and in Ceylon (London, J8(i2) ; review by Sir West 
Ridgeway, AdminisUation of Ceylon, jS^jgoj ; Prolessor W. A. 
llerdman. Report on the. Pearl Oyster Fisheries, ryoj-/yo4. 

CHABAZITE, a mineral species belonging to the group of 
zeolites. It occurs as white to flesh-red crystals which vary from 
transparent to translucent and have a vitreous lustre. The 
crystals are rhomlwhcdral, and the predominating form Ls often 
a rhombohedron (r) with inlcrfacial angles of 85“ 14'; they 
therefore closely resemble cubes in appearance, and the mineral 
was in fact early (in 1772) descrilK-d a,s a cubic zeolite. A 
characteristic feature is the twinning, the crystals being fre¬ 
quently interpenetration twins with the principal axis as twin-axis 




Twinned Crystals of Chaliaziio. 

(figs. I, 2). The appearance shown in fig. i, with the comers 
of small crystals in twinned position projecting from the faces 
r of the main crystal, is especially characteristic of chabazitc. 
Such groups resemble the interpenetrating twinned cubes of 
fluorspar, but the two minerals are readily distinguished by 
their cleavage, fluorspar having a perfect octahedral cleavage 
truncating the corners of the cube, whilst in chabazite there arc 
less distinct cleavages parallel to the rhombohedral (cube-like) 
faces. Another type of twinned crystal is represented in fig. 2, 
in which the predominating form is an obtuse hexagonal pyramid 
(f); the faces of these flatter crystals arc often rounded, giving 
rise to lenticular shapes, hence the name phacolite (from sjiaKot, 
a lentil) for this variety of chabazite. 

The hardness of chabazite is 4i, and the specific gravity 
2-o8-2-i6. As first noticed by Sir David Brewster in 1830, the 
crystals often exhibit anomalous optical characters : instead 
of being uniaxial, a basal section may be divided into sharply- 
defined biaxial sectors. Heating of the crystals is attended by 
a loss of water and a change in their optical characters ; it is 
probable therefore that the anomalous optical characters are 
dependent on the amount of water present. 

Besides phacolite, mentioned above, other varieties of chabazite 
are di.stinguished. Herschelite and seebachite are essentially 
the same as phacolite. Huydenite is the name given to small 
yellowish crystals, twinned on a rhombohedron plane r, from 
Jones’s Falls near Baltimore in Maryland. Acadialite Ls a 
reddish chabazitc from Nova Scotia (the old French name of 
which is Acadie). . , ■ . 

Chemically, chabazite is a complex hydrated calcium and 
sodium silicate, with a small proportion of the sodium replaced by 
potassium, and sometimes a small amount of the calcium replaced 
by barium and strontium. The composition is however variable, 


and is best expressed as an isomorphous mixture of the mole- 
culp (Ca,Na.j)Alj(.Si04)5 + and (Ca,Na2)Al2(Si,0,).i + SHjO, 
which arc analogous to the felspars. Mo.st analyses correspond 
with a formula midway between these extremes, namely, 
(Cu,Na2)Alj(SiOa)4 -I- 6 H„ 0 . 

Chabazite occurs with other zeolites in the araygdaloidal 
cavities of basaltic rocks ; occasionally it has been found in 
gneisses and schists. Well-formed crystals are known from 
many localities ; for example, Kilmalcolm in Renfrewshire, the 
Giant's Causeway in Co. Antrim, and Oberstein in Germany. 
Beautiful, clear glassy cr>-stals of the phacolite (“ seebachite ”) 
variety occur with phillipsite and radiating bundles of brown 
calcite in cavities in compact basalt near Richmond, Melbourne, 
Victoria. Small crystals have been observed lining the cavities 
of fossil shells from Iceland, imd in the recent deposits of the 
hot springs of Plorabi^res and Bourbonne-lcs-Bains in France. 

Gmclinite and levynite arc other species of zeolites which may 
be mentioned here, since tliey are closely related to chabazite, 
and like it arc rhombohedral and frequently twinned. Gmelinite 
forms large flesh-red crystals usually of hexagonal habit, and 
was early known as soda-chabazite, it having the composi¬ 
tion of chabazite but with sodium predominating over 
calcium (Naj,Ca)Al2(SiOj,)4fiH2(). The formula of levynite is 
CaAl2Si30i„-l-5Il20. ’ ' (L. J. S.) 

CHABLIS, a town of north-central France, in the department 
of Yonne, on the left liank of the Serein, 14 ni. F. by N. of Auxerre 
by road. I’op. (1906) 2227. Its church of St Martin belongs 
to the end of the 12th century. Tlie town gives its name to a 
well-known white wine produced in the neighbouring vineyards, 
of which the most esteemed arc Clos, Bouguerots, Moutohne, 
Grenouille, Montmaires, Lys and Vaux-Desirs. There are 
manufactures of biscuits. 

CHABOT, FBANQOIS (1757-1794), French revolutionist, 
had been a Franciscan friar before the Revolution, and after the 
civil constitution of the clergy continued to act as “ constitu ■ 
tional ” priest, becoming grand vicar of Henri Gregoirc, bishop 
of Blois. Then he was elected to the Legislative Assembly, 
sitting at the extreme left, and forming with C. Bazirc and Merlin 
de 'fhionvillc the “ Cordelier trio.” Re-elected to the Convention 
he voted for the death of Louis XVI., and opposed the proposal 
to prosecute the authors of the massacre of September, “ because 
among them there are heroes of Jemmapes.” Some of his 
sayings arc well known, such as that Christ was the first “ sans- 
culollc.” Compromised in the falsification of a decree suppressing 
the India Company and in a plot to bribe certain members of 
the Convention, especially Fabre d’Eglantine and C. Bazire, he 
was arrested, brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal, and 
was condemned and executed at the same time as the Duntonists, 
who protested against being associated with such a ” fripon." 

CHABOT, GEORGES ANTOINE, known as Chabot db 
l’Allier (1758-1819), French jurist and statesman, was pre¬ 
sident of the tribunal of Montlugon when he was elected as 
a deputy suppleattl to the National Convention. A member of 
the council of the Ancients, then of the Tribunate, he was 
president of the latter when the peace of Amiens was signed. 
He had a resolution adopted, tending to give Napoleon Bonaparte 
the consulship for life ; and in 1804 supported the proposal 
to establish a hereditary monarchy. Napoleon named him 
inspector-general of the law schools, then judge of the court of 
cassation. He published various legal works, r.g. Tableau de la 
legislaiimt ancienne sur les successions ei de la legislation nouvelle 
etablie par le cside dvil (Paris, 1804), and Questions transiloires 
sur le code Napoleon (Paris, 1809). 

CHABOT, PHILIPPE DE, Seigneur db Brion, Count or 
Charny and Buzan(jais (c. 1492-1543), admiral of France. 
The Chabot family was one of the oldest and most powerful in 
Poitou. Philippe was a cadet of the Jarnac branch. He was a 
companion of Francis I. as a child, and on that king's accessi'^' 
was loaded with honours and estates. After the battle of 
he was made admiral of France and governor of BuiiijAl' 
(1526), and shared with Anne de Montmorency the 
affairs. He was at the height of his power in ^ 
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commanded the army for the invasion of the states of the duke of 
Savoy ; but in the campaigns of 1536 and 1537 he was eclipsed 
by Montmorency, and from that moment his influence began to 
wane. He was accused by his enemies of peculation, and 
condemned on the 10th of February 1541 to a fine of 1,500,000 
livres, to banishment, and to the confiscation of his estates. 
Through the good offices of Madame d’Atampes, however, he 
obtained the king’s pardon almost immediately (March 1541), 
was reinstated in his posts, and regained his c.states and even 
his influence, while Montmorency in his turn was di.sgraced. 
But his health was affected by these troubles, and he died soon 
afterwards on the 1st of June 1543. His tomb in the l..ouvre, 
by an unknown sculptor, is a fine example of French Renaissance 
work. It was his nephew, Guy Chabot, seigneur de Jamac, 
who fought the famous duel with Franfois dc Vivonne, seigneur 
de la Chataigneraie, in 1547, at the beginning of the reign of 
Henr>' II. 

The main authorities for Chabot's life are his MS. correspondence 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale, I’aris, and contemporary memoirs. 
See also 1£. dc Barth^lcmy, “ Chabot de Brion,'* in the Revue des 
piestiou’! historiques (vol. xx. 187(1); Martineau, " L’Amiral Chabot," 
in the Positions des thi'ses de I'Jicole des Charles (1H83). 

CHABRIAS (4th century n.c.), a celebrated Athenian general. 
In 388 B.c:. he defeated the Spartans at Aegina and commanded 
the fleet sent to assist Evagoras, king of ('j’prus, against the 
Persians. In 378, when Athens entered into an alliance with 
Thebes against Sparta, he defeated Agesilaus near Thebes. On 
this occasion he invented a manceuvre, which consisted in 
receiving a charge on the left knee, with shields resting on the 
ground and .spears pointed against the enemy. In 376 he 
gained a decisive victory over the Spartan fleet off Naxos, but, 
when he might have destroyed the Spartan fleet, remembering 
the fate of the generals at Arginusae, he delayed to pick up the 
bodies of his dead. Later, when the Athenians changed sides 
and joined the Spartans, he repulsed Epaminondas before the 
walls of Corinth. In yCsG, together with C.allistratus, he was 
accused of treachery in adinsing the surrender of Oropus to the 
Thebans. He was acquitted, and soon after he accepted a 
command under Tachos, king of Egypt, who had revolted 
against Persia. But on the outbreak of the Social War (357) 
he joined Chares in the command of the Athenian fleet. He lost 
his life in an attack on the island of Chios. 

See Cornelias Nepos, Chabrias ; Xenophon, Heltenica, v. 1-4; 
Diod. Sic. XV. 20-34 > and C. Rehdantz, X^itae Iphicratis, Chabriae, 
ei Timothei (i8.)5); art. Dhuan Leaoue, section B, and authorities 
there ipioted. 

CHABRIER, ALEXIS EMMANUEL (1841-1894), French 
composer, was born at Amhcrt, Pay de Dome, on the i8th of 
January 1841. At first he only cultivated music as an amateur, 
and it was not until 1879 that he threw up an administration 
appointment in order to devote himself entirely to the art. He 
had two years previously written an opira bouffe entitled L’Etoile, 
which was performed at the Bouffes Parisiens. In 1881 he was 
appointed chorus-master of the concerts then recently established 
by Lamoureux. In 1883 he composed the brilliant orchestral 
rhapsody entitled Espana, the themes of which he had jotted 
down when travelling in Spain. His opera Gwendoline was 
brought out with considerable success at Brussels on the loth 
of April 1886, and was given later at the Paris Grand Op 4 ra. 
The following year 1887, Le Rot malgre lui, an opera of a lighter 
description, was produced in Paris at the Opera Comique, its 
run being interrupted by the terrible fire by which this theatre 
was destroyed. His .last opera, Briseis, was left unfinished, 
and performed in a fragmentary condition at the Paris Op 4 ra, 
after the composer’s death in Paris on the 13th of September 
1894. tJliBbrier was also the author of a set of piano pieces 
entitle#W|rer pittoresques, Vaises romantiques, for two pianos, 
“ (antffllii horn and piano, &c. His great admiration for 
Wayner lMi|||j|ld itself in Gwendoline, a work which, in spite of 
wiequiJH®pi\ic to want of experience, is animatedl by a high 
artistic ^wl, is poetically conceived, and shows considerable 
hansiBMC Originality, besides a thorough mastery over the 
bi the orchestra. The characteristics of Le Rot 


malgre lui have been well summed up by M. Jonciires when he 
alludes to “ cette verve in6puisable, ces rythmes endiabMs, cette 
exuberance de gaiete et de vigueur, k laquelle venait se joindre 
la note meiancolique et 6mue.’’ Chabrier’s premature death 
prevented him from giving the full measure of his worth. 

CHACMA, the Hottentot name of the Cape baboon, Papio 
porcarius, a species inhabiting the mountains of South Africa 
as far north as the Zambezi. Of the approximate size of an 
English mastiff, this powerful baboon is blackish grey in colour 
with a tinge of green due to the yellow rings on most of the hairs. 
Unlike most of its tribe, it is a good climber ; and where wooded 
cliffs are not available, will take up its quarters in tall trees. 
Chacmas frequently strip orchards and fruit-gardens, break 
and devour ostrich eggs, and kill lambs and kids fur the sake of 
the milk in their stomachs. 

CHACO, a territory of northern Argentina, part of a large 
district known as the Gran Chaco, bounded N. by the territory 
of Formosa, E. by Paraguay and Corrientes, S. by Santa Fe, 
and W. by Santiago del Estcro and Salta. The Bermejo river 
forms its northern boundary, and the Paraguay and Parand 
rivers its eastern ; these rivers are its only means of communica¬ 
tion. Pop. (1895) ’°.4*2 ; (1904, cst.) t3,937 ; area, 52,741 .sq. 
m. The northern part consists of a vast plain filled with number¬ 
less lagoons ; the southern part is slightly higher and is covered 
with dense forests, occasionally broken by open grassy spares. 
Its forests contain many species of trees of great economic 
value ; among them is the quebracho, which is exported for the 
tannin which it contains. The capital, Kcsistencia, with an 
estimated population of 3500 in 1904, is situated on the Parana 
river opposite the city of Corrientes. There is railway communi¬ 
cation between Santa Fc and La Sabana,un insignificant timber- 
cutting village on the southern frontier. In the territory' there 
are still several tribes of uncivilized Indians, who occasionally 
raid the neighbouring settlements of Santa Fe. 

CHACONNE (Span, chacona), a slow dance, introduced into 
Spain by the Moors, now obsolete. It resembles the Passa- 
caglia. Hie word is u.sed also of the music composed for this 
dance - a slow stately movement in J time. Such a movement 
was often introduced into a sonata, and formed the conventional 
finale to an opera or ballet until the time of Gluck. 

CHAD fCEADDA], SAINT (d. 672), brother of Cedd, whom he 
succeeded as abbot at I.astingham, was consecrated bishop of 
the Northumbrians by Wine, the West Saxon bishop, at the 
request of Oswio in 664. On the return of Wilfrid from France, 
where he had been sent to be consecrated to the some see, a 
dispute of course arose, which was settled by Theodore in favour 
of Wilfrid after three years had passed. Chad thereupon retired 
to Lastingham, whence with the permission of Oswio he was 
summoned by Wulfhere of Mercia to succeed his bishop Jaruman, 
who died 667. Chad built a monastery at Burrow in Lincoln¬ 
shire and fixed his see at Lichfield. He died after he had held 
his bishopric in Mercia two and a half years, and was succeeded 
by Wynfrith. Bede gives a beautiful character of Chad. 

See Bede's Hist. Ea t. editerl by C. Plummer, iii. 23, 24, 28 : tv. 
2, 3 (Oxford, 1896 ); Eddius, Vita JVilfridi, xiv., xv. edited by 
J. Koine, Rolls Series (London, 1879). 

CHAD, a lake of northern Central Africa lying between 
12° 50' and 14“ 10' N. and 13° and 15° E. The lake is situated 
about 850 ft. above the sea in the bortlerland between the fertile 
and wooded regions of the Sudan on the south and the arid 
steppes which merge into the Sahara on the north. The area of 
the lake is shrinking owing to the progressive desiccation of the 
country, Saharan climate and conditions replacing those of the 
Sudan. The drying-up process has been comparatively rapid 
since the middle of the 19th century, a town which in 1850 was 
on the southern margin of the lake being in 1905 over 20 m. from 
it. On the west the shore is perfectly flat, so that a slight rise 
in the water causes the inundation of a considerable area-—a 
fact not without its influence on the estimates made at varying 
periods as to the size of the lake. Around the nc>rth-west and 
north shores is a continuous chain of gently sloping sand-hills 
covered with bush. This region abounds in big game and birds 
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are plentiful. In the east, the country of Kanem, the desiccation 
has been most marked. Along this coast is a continuous chain 
of islands running from north-west to .south-east. But what 
were islands when viewed by Overweg in 1851, formed in 1903 
part of the mainland and new islands had arisen in the lake. 
They are generally low, being composed of sand and clay, and lie 
from 5 to 20 m. from the shore, which throughout its eastern side 
nowhere faces open water. The channels between the islands 
do not exceed 2 m. in width. Two principal groups are dis¬ 
tinguished, the Kuri archipelago in the south, and the Buduma 
in the north. The inhabitants of the last-named islands were 
noted pirates until reduced to order by the French. The coast¬ 
line is, in general, undefined and marshy, and broken into numer¬ 
ous bays and peninsulas. It is also, especially on the east, 
lined by lagoons which communicate with the lake by intricate 
channels. The lake is nowhere of great depth, and about midway 
numerous mud-banks, marshes, islands and dense growths of 
aqueous plants stretch across its surface. Another stretch 
of marsh usually cuts ofi the norlheriunosl part of the lake from 



the central sections. Tlie open water varies in depth from 3 ft. 
in the north-west to over 20 in the south, where desiccation 
is less apparent. Fed by the Shari {q.v.) and other rivers, the 
lake has no outlet and its area varies according to the season. 
The flood water brought down by the Shari in December and 
January causes the lake to rise to a maximum of 24 ft., the 
water spreading over low-lying ground, left dry again in May or 
June. But after several seasons of heavy rainfall the waters 
have remained for years beyond their low-water level. Never¬ 
theless the secular shrinking goes on, the loss by evaporation and 
percolation exceeding the amount of water received; whilst, 
on the average, the rainfall is diminishing. In 1870 the lake 
rose to an exceptional height, but sincx then, save in 1897, there 
has been only the normal seasonal rise. The prevalent north¬ 
east wind causes at times a heavy swell on the lake. Fish 
abound in its waters, which are sweet, save at low-level, when 
they become brackish. The lagoons are believed to act as 
purifying pans in which the greater part of the salt in the water 
is precipitated. In the south-west end of the lake the water is 
yellow, caused by banks of clay ; elsewhere it is clear. 

The southern basin of Chad is described under the Shari, 
which empties its waters into the lake about the middle of the 
southern shore, forming a delta of considerable extent. Beyond 
the south-east comer of the lake is a depression known as the 
Bahr-el-Ghawl (not to be confounded with the Nile affluent of 
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the same name). This depression is the termination of what is 
in all probability the bed of one of the dried-up Saharan rivers. 
Coming from the Tibesti highlands the Bahr-el-Ghazal has a 
south-westerly trend to Lake Chad. Near the lake the valley 
was formerly swampy, and at high-water the lake overflowed into 
it. There was also at one time communication between the 
Shari and the Bahr-el-Ghazal, so that the water of the first- 
named stream reached Chad by way of the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 
There is now neither inlet nor outlet to the lake in this direction, 
the mouth of the Ghazal having become a fertile millet field. 
There is still, however, a distinct current from the Shari delta 
to the east end of the lake—known to the natives, like the de¬ 
pression beyond, as the Bahr-el-Ghazal—indicative of the former 
overflow outlet. 

Besides the Shari, the only important stream entering Lake 
Chad is the Waubc or Yo (otherwise the Komadugu Yobe), 
which rises near Kano, and flowing eastward enters the lake on its 
western side 40 m. north of Kuka. In the rains the Waube 
carries down a considerable body of water to the lake. 

l.nke Chad is supposed to have been known by report to 
Ptolemy, and is identified by some writers with the Kura lake 
of the middle ages. It was first seen by white men in 1823 
when it was reached by way of Tripoli by the British expedition 
under Dr Walter Oudney, R.N., the other members being Captain 
Hugh Clapperton and Major (afterwards Licut.-Colonel) Dixon 
Denham. By them the lake was named Waterloo. In 1850 
James Richardson, accompanied by Heinrich Barth and Adolf 
Overweg, reached the lake, also via Tripoli, and Overweg was 
the first European to navigate its waters (1851). The lake was 
visited by Eduard Vogel (1855) and by Gustav Nachtigal (1870), 
the last-named investigating its hydrography in some detail. 
In 1890-1893 its shores were divided by treaty between Great 
Britain, France and Germany. The first of these nations to 
make good its footing in the region was France. A small steamer, 
brought from the Congo by Emile Gentil, was in 1897 launched 
on the Shari, and reaching the Chad, navigated the southern 
part of the lake. Communication between Algeria and Lake Chad 
by way of the Sahara was opened, after repeated failures, by the 
French explorer F. Foureau in 1899-1900. At the same time 
a French officer, Lieut. Joalland, reached the lake from the 
middle Niger, continuing his journey round the north end to 
Kanem. A British force under Colonel T. L. N. Morland visited 
the lake at the beginning of 1902, and in May of the same year 
the Germans first reached it from Cameroon. In 1902-1903 
French officers under Colonel Destenave made detailed surveys 
of the south-eastern and eastern shores and the adjacent islands. 
In 1903 Captain E. Lenfant, also a French officer, succeeded in 
reaching the lake (which he circumnavigated) via the Benue, 
proving the existence of water communication between the Shari 
and the Niger. In 1905 Lieut. Boyd Alexander, a British 
officer, further explored the lake, which then contained few 
stretches of open water. The lake is bordered W. and S.W. by 
Bornu, which is partly in the British protectorate of Nigeria 
and partly in the German protectorate of Cameroon. Bagirmi 
to the S.E. of the lake and Kanem to the N.E. are both French 
possessions. The north and north-west shores also belong to 
France. One of the ancient trade routes across the Sahara— 
that from Tripoli to Kuka in Bornu—strikes the lake at its north¬ 
west corner, but this has lost much of its former importance. 

See the works of Denham, Clapperton, Barth and Nachtigal cited 
in the biographical notices ; Ceag, Journal, vol. xxiv. (1904) ; Capt. 
Tilbo in La Giographie (hhirch 1906) | Boyd Alexander, From the 
Niger to the Nile, vol. i. (London, 1907) ; A. Chevalier, Mission 
Chart-Lac Tchad rgoe-1004 (Paris, 1908) ; E. Lenfant, La Grande 
Houle du Tchad (Paris, T905) ; H. Freydenberg, sur le Tchad 

et le bassin du Chari (Paris, 1908). 

CHADDERTON, an urban district of Lancashire, England, 
within the parliamentary borough of Oldham {q.v.y. Pop. 
(1901) 24,892. Cotton and chemical works, and the coal-min' 
of the neighbourhood, employ the large industrial populations 

CHADERTON, LAURENCE (?i536-i64o), Puritan divi'^ 
bom at I-ees Hall, in the parish of Oldham, Lancashir^ ilptt, 
in September 1536, being the second son of Edmun-^'^^^ 
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a gentleman of an ancient and wealthy family, and a zealous 
Catholic. Under the tuition of I^aurence Vaux, a priest, he 
hecarae an ahle scholar. In 156.+ he entered Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, where, after a short time, he formally adopted the 
reformed doctrines and was in consequence disinherited by his 
father. In 1567 he was elected a fellow of his college, and 
subsequently was chosen lecturer of St Clement's church, 
Cambridge, where he preached to admiring audiences for many 
years. Ho was a man of moderate \iews, though numbering 
among his friends extremists like Cartwright and Perkins. So 
great w.t.s his reputation that when Sir Walter Mildmay founded 
Emmanuel College in 1584 he chose Chaderton for the first 
master, and on his expressing some reluctance, declared that if 
he would not accept the oflice the foundation .should not go on. 
In 1604 Chaderton was appointed one of the four divines for 
managing the cause of the Puritans at the Hampton Court 
conference ; and he was also one of the translators of the Bible. 
In 11:78 he had taken the degree of B.D., and in 1613 he was 
created D.D. At this period he made provision for twelve 
fellows and above forty scholars in Emmanuel College. Eearing 
that he might have a successor who held Arminian doctrines, 
he resigned the m;istership in favour of John Preston, but 
survived him, and lived also to see the college presided over 
successively by William Sancroft (or Sandcroft) and Richard 
Holdsworth. He died on the 13th of November 1640 at the age 
of about 103, preserving his bodily and mental faculties to the end. 

Chaderton published a sermon preached al St Paul’s Cross about 
15S0, and a treatise of his On Justtficatioti was printed by Anthony 
Tliysiiis. profe.ssor of divinity at Leiden. Sotne other works by 
him on theological subjects remain in manuscript. 

CHADWICK, SIR EDWIN (i8oo-i8go), English sanitarj- 
reformer, was born at Long.sight, near Manchester, on the 24t.b 
of January 1800. Called to the bar without any independent 
means, he sought to support himself by literary work, and his 
essays in the IE esitninslff Rnneio (mainly on different metliods 
of applying scientific knowledge to the business of government) 
introduced him to the notice of Jeremy Bentham, who engaged 
him as a literary assistant and left him a handsome legacy. In 
1833 be was employed by the royal commission appointed to 
inquire into the operation of the poor laws, and in 1833 he was 
made a full member of that liody. In conjunction with Nassau 
W. .Senior he drafted the celebrated report of 1S34 which procured 
the reform of the old poor law. His special contribution was the 
institution of the union as the area of administration. He 
favoured, however, a imich more centralized system of admini¬ 
stration than was adopted, and ho never ceased to cotnplain 
that the reform of 1834 was fatally marred by the rejection of 
his views, which contemplated the management of poor-law 
relief by salaried officers controlled from a central board, the 
hoards of guardians acting merely as inspectors. In 1834 
he was appointed secretary to the poor law commissioners. 
Finding himself unable to administer in accordance with his 
own views an act of which he was largely the author, his relations 
with his official chiefs became much strained, and the disagree¬ 
ment led, among other causes, to the dissolution of the poor law 
commission in 1846. Chadwick’s chief contribution to political 
controversy was his constant advocacy of entrusting certain 
departments of local aff.airs to trained and selected experts, 
instead of to representatives elected on the principle of local 
self-government While still officially connected with tlie poor 
law he had taken up the question of sanitation in conjunction 
with Dr Southwood Smith, and their joint labours produced a 
most salutary improvement in the public health. His report 
on “The Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Popuktion’’ 
(1842) is a valuable historical document. He was a commissioner 
nf the Board of Health from its establishment in 1848 to its 
a\")lition in 1854, when he retired upon a pension, and occupied 
the remainder of his life in voluntar)' contributions to sanitary 
and t'i,nomical questions. He died at East Sheen, Surrey, on 
the fith (.i July iRqo. He had been made K.C.B. in i88g. 

See a yolume on The EviU of Disunitv in Central and Local Ad- 
ministratieit . and the Kew CenlraliMOtion for the PeepU, by 


Edwin Chadwick (1885) ; also The Health of Nations, a Review of the 
Worhs of lidwiii Chadwick, with a Biographical Introduction, by 
Sir B. W. Richardson (1887), 

CHAEREMON, Athenian dramatist of the first luiJf of the 
4th century n.t:. He is generally considered a tragic poet. 
Aristotle (Rhetoric, iii. 12) says Ws works were intended for 
reading, not for representation. According to Suidas, he was 
also a comic poet, and the title of at least one of his plaj-s {Achilles 
Slayer of Thersites) seems to indicate that it was a satyric drama. 
His Ceniaurus is described by Aristotle {I’oel. i. 12)as a. rhapsody 
in all kinds of metres. Tlie fragments of Chacremon are distin¬ 
guished by correctness of form and facility of rhythm, but 
marred by a florid and affected style reminiscent of Agathon. 
Tic especially excelled in descriptions (irrelevantly introduced) 
dealing with such subjects as flowers and female beauty. It is 
not agreed whether he is the author of three epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology (Palatine vii. 469, 720, 721) which hear 
his name. 

See II. Bartsch, De Chaeremone Poela traguo (1843) ; fragments 
in A. Nauck, Vragmenta Tragicorum Graecorum, 

CHAEREMON, of Alexandria (1st century a.d.). Stoic philo¬ 
sopher and grammarian. He was superintendent of the portion 
of the Alexandrian library that was kept in the temple of 
Serapis, and as custodian and expounder of the sacred books 
(hpoypa/i/tuTtiJS, sacred scribe) belonged to the higher ranks of 
the priesthood. In a.d. 49 he was summoned to Rome, with 
Alexander of Aegac, to become tutor to the youthful Nero. 
He was the author of a History of Egypt ; of works on Cornels, 
Egyptian Astrology, and Hieroglyphics; and of a grammatical 
treatise on Expletive Conjunehous {trvv&ttriiuX TrapaxATj/tMu/taTiKoi'). 
Chaeremon was the chief of the party which explained the 
Egyptian religious system as a mere allegory of the worsJiip of 
nature. His hooks were not intended to represent the ideas of his 
Egyptian contemporaries; their chief object was to give a 
dc-scription of the sanctity and symbolical secrets of ancient 
Egypt. He can hardly be identical with the Chaeremon who 
accompanied (c. 26 b.c. ; Strabo xvii. p. 806) Aelius Callus, 
pracfect of Egypt, on a journey into the interior of the country. 

Fragments in C. Miiller, Fragmenia Historicorum Graecorum, iii. 
40.5-499. 

CHAERONEIA, or CuAEkONEA, an ancient town of Boeolia, 
said by some to he the Homeric Arne, situated aliout 7 m. W. 
of Orchomemis. Until the 4tli century B.c. it was a dependency 
of Orchomenus, and at all times it played hut a subordinate 
part in Boeotian politics. Its importance lay in its strategic 
position near the head of the defile which presents the last serious 
obstacle to an invader in central Greece. 'I’wo great battles 
were fought on this site in antiquity. In 338 b.c. Philip II. 
and Alexander of Macedon were confronted by a confederate 
host from central Greece and Peloponnese under the leadership 
of Thebes and Athens, which here made the last stand on behalf 
of Greek liberty. A hard-fought conflict, in which the Greek 
infantry displayed admirable firmnes.s, was decided in favour 
of Philip tljTough the superior organization of his axmy. In 86 
B.c. the Roman general L. Cornelius Sulk defeated the army of 
Mithradates VI., king of I’ontus, near ChaeromJa. 'I'he latter’s 
enormous numerical superiority was neutralized by Sulk’s 
judicious choice of ground and the steadiness of his legionaries ; 
the Asiatics after the failure of their attack were worn down and 
almost annihilated. Chaeroneia is al.so notable as the birth¬ 
place of Plutarch, who returned to his native town in old age, 
and was held in honour by its citizens .for many successive 
generations. Fausanias (ix. 40) mentions the divine honours 
accorded at Chaeroneia to the sceptre of Agamemnon, the work 
of Hephaestus (cf. Iliad, ii. 101). The site of the town is partly 
occupied by the vilkge of Kapraena; the ancient citadel was 
known as the Petrachus, and there is a theatre cut in the rock. 
A colossal seated lion a little to the S.E. of the site marks the 
grave of the Boeotians who fell fighting gainst Philip ; this 
lion was found broken to pieces ; the tradition that it was blown 
up by Odysseus Andioutsos is incorrect (see Murray, Handbook 
for Greece, ed. 5, 1884, p. 409). Ifhas now been restored and 
re-erected (1905). 
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Authorities. —Thucydides iv. 76 ; Diodorus xvi. 85-80; Plu¬ 
tarch, AUiandtr, eh. g ; Sulla, chs. 16-19 ; Appian, Mithradalica, 
cbs. 42-45 ; W. M. Leake, Travels in Northern Greece (London, 1855), 
ii. 112-117, 192-201 i B. V. Head, Historia Numorum (Oxford, 1887), 
p. 292 ; J. Kromayer, Antihe Schlachtfelder in Criechenland (Berlin, 
1903), pp. 127-195 ; Sotiriades in Athen. Mitteit. 1903, pp. 301 fi.; 
1905. !>• 120; I9“h, p. 396; 'lil07/ii, 'A#)X(uoX., 1908, p. 65. 

CHAETOGNATHA, Uie name given liy R. Lcuckliart to a small 
group of transparent and for the most part pelagic organisms, 
whose po.sition in the animal kingdom is 
a very isolated one. Only three genera, 
Sagilla, Sfiadella and Krohnia, are recog- 
nised, and the number of species is small. 
Nevertheless these animals exist in ex¬ 
traordinary quantities, so that at certain 
seasons and under certain conditions the 
surface of the sea seems almost stiff with 
the incredible multitude of organisms 
which pervade it. Rough seas, &c., cause 
them to seek safety in dropping into 
deeper water. Deep-sea forms also occur, 
but in spite of this the group is essentially 
pelagic. 

As a rule the body is some i to 2 or 3 cm. 
in length, though .some species are larger, by 
S— 4 or 5 mm. in breadth, and it is shaped 
something like a torpedo with .side flanges 
and a .slightly swollen, rounded head. It 
can be divided into tlirec regions—(i.) head, 
(ii.) trunk, and (iii.) tail, separated from one 
another by two transverse septa. The 
almost sphiTical head is covered by a hood 
which can be retracted; it beans upon its 
side a number ol sickle-shaped, chitiiious 
hooks and one or more short rows of low 
.spines - both of these features are used in 
charactcri/.ing the various species. A jiair 
of eyes lie donsally and behind them is a 
closed circlet, often pulled out into various 
shapes, of modified epidermis, to wliich an 
olfactory function has been attributed. The 
interior of the head is filled up with masses 
of muscle fibres which are mainly occupied 
with moving the sickle-sliaped hooks. The 
trunk contains a spacious body-cavity filled 
during the breeding season by the swollen 
ovaries, and the same is true of the tail if 
we substitute testes for ovaries. 

The skin consists of a transparent cuticle 
excreted by the underlying ectoderm, the 
cells of which though usually one-layered 


Spadella cephalohtera may be heaped up into several layers in 
— ■ ■ the head; beneath this is a basement 

membrane, and tlien a layer of longitudinal 
muscle fibres which are limited inside by a 
layer oi peritoneal cells. The muscles are 
striated and arranged in four quadrants, 
two dorso-lateral and two vcntro-lateral, 
an arraneement which recalls that of the 
l:?flTnEto“TnSi Nc^Sdl, whilst in tlieir histology they 
^wS^hi fi” ) somewhat resemble U.e muscles of the 

Non* uJdtin.'cere- Oligochaeta. Along each side of the body 
bml ^Bha with stretches a horizontal fin and a siinilar 
.m.iWsnsHa on flung* surrounds the tail. Into these fins, 
small ganglia on Ij^^gely cuticular and strengthened 

by radiating ba^ a single layer of ectoderm 
c^s projects. 

The mouth, a longitudinal sht, opens on 
to the ventral surface of the head. It leads 
into a straight alimentary canal whose waits 
consist of a layer of ciliated cells ensheathed 
in a thin layer of peritoneal cells. There is 
no armature, and no glands, and the whole 
tract can only be divided into an oc.sophagus 
and an intestine. The latter runs with no 
twists or coils straieht to the anus, which is 
^>'Sterar“dciudai situated at the junction of the trunk with 
the tuU. A median mesentery running dorso- 

rJssi.TSS.S'ifss'sfss’S 

guuR’iu. There are no specialized circulatory, 

^“|i:e“*^rCs“^tm'^cSs of a cerebral ganglion in the head. 


(Busch). 

Si, Septa dividing 
I lod v-cavity trans¬ 
versely. 
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nr. Olfactory nerve. 
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ing from surfa^ 
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a conspicuous ventral ganglion in the trunk, and of lateral com 
missures uniting these ganglia on each side. The whole of this 
system has retained its primitive connexion with the ectoderm. 
The cerebral ganglion also gives off a nerve on ^ch side to a pair of 
small ganglia, united by a median commis.sure, which have .sunk 
into and control the muscles of the head. As in other animals there 
is a minute but extensive nervous plexus, which permeates the whole 
body and takes its origin from the chief ganglia. In addition to the 
eyes and the olfactory circle on the head scattered tactile papillae 
are found on the ectoderm. 

Chaetognatha are hermaj>hroditu. Tlie ovaries are attached to 
the side walls of the trunk region ; between them and the body wall 
lie the two oviducts whose inner and anterior end is described as 
closed, their outer ends opening one on each side of the anus, where 
the trunk joins the tail. Acaxrding to Miss N. M. Stevens the so- 
called oviduct acts only as a " sperm-duct ” or receptaculum seminis. 
The spermatozoa cuter it and pass through its walls and traverse a 
minute duct formed of two accessory cells, and finally enter the 
ripe ovum. Temporary oviducts are "formed between the “ sperm- 
duct and the germinal epithelium at each oviposition. A number 
ol ova ripen simultaneously. The two testes lie in the tail and are 
formed by lateral proliferations of the living j>critoncal cells. These 
break off and, lying in the coclotnic fluid, break up into spermatozoa. 
They pass out through short vasa deferenlia with internal ciliated 
funnels, sometimes an enlargement on their course—the seminal 
vesicles—and a mioule external pore situated on the side of the tail. 

With hardly an exception the transparetxl e^^gs are laid into the 
sea and float on its siirlace. The development is direct and there is 
no larval stage. The segmentation is complete; one side of the 
hollow blastosphere invaginates and forms a gastmla. The blasto- 
]>ore closes, a new mouth and a new anus subsequently arising. 
The archenteron give.s off two lateral ]>ounchs and thus becomes 
trilobed. The middle lobe forms the alimentary canal ; it closes 
behind and opens t<> the exterior anteriorly and so makes the mouth. 
The two lateral lob<‘s contain the coelom : each separates oil in front 
a segment which forms the head and presumably then divides again 
to lorm anteriorly the trunk, and i)ostenoriy the tail regions. An 
interesting feature of the development of Chaetognaths is that, 
as in some insects, the cells destined to form the reprorluctive organs 
are diflerentiated at a very early period, being apparent even in l!ie 
gastrula stage. 

The great bulk of th<‘ group is jielagic, as the transparent nature 
of all tlieir tissues indicates. Th(*v move by flexing their bodies. 
Spadclla cephaloptcfa is, however, littoral and oviposits Oil sea-weed, 
and the “ Valdivia *’ brought home a deep-sea s]>ecies. 

Tlie three genera are differentiated as follows :— 

Sagitta M. .Slabber, with two pairs of lateral fins. This genus was 
named as long ago as 1775. 

Krohma P. Langerhons, with one lateral fin on each side, extend¬ 
ing on to the tail. 

Spadella 1\ Langcrhaius, with a pair of lateral fins on the tail and 
a thickened ectodermic ridge running back on each side from the 
head to the anterior end of the fin. 

The group is an isolated one and should probably l>e regarded as a 
separate phylum. It has certain Instological resemblances with 
the Nenialocia and certain primitive Annelids, but little stress must 
be laid on these. The most that can be said is that the Chaetognaths 
begin lile with three segments, a feature they share with such widely- 
dittering groups as the Brachiopoda, tlie Echinoderma and the 
Enteropneusta. and probably Vertebrata generally. 

See O. Hertwig. Die ChattoBnathen, eine Monographic (Jena, 
1880) ; B. J. Gmssi, Chetognaihi: J'lora u. Fauna d. Colfrs von 
Neapei (1S83); S. Strodtman, Arch. Naturg. Ivili., 1892; N. M. 
Stevens. Zool. Jakrb. Anat. xviii.. T003, and xxi., 1005. (A. E. S.) 

CHAETOPODA (Gr. Xavni, hair, roils, foot), a zoological class, 
including the majority of the Annelida (?.».), and indeed, save 
for the Echiuroidea (j.u.), co-extensive with that group as 
usually accepted. They are divisible into the Haplodrili (?.».) 
or Arcliiannelida, the Polychaeta containing the marine worms, 
the Oligochaeta or terrestrial and fresh-water annelids (see 
Earthworm), the Hifudinea or leeches (see Leech), and a small 
group of parasitic worms, the Myzostomida (?.».). 

The distinctive characters of the class Chaetopoda as a whole 
are partly embodied in the name. They possess (.save for certain 
Archiannclida, most Hirudinea, and other verj' rare exceptions) 
setae or chaetae implanted in epidermal pits. The setae are 
implanted metamerically in accordance with the metamerism 
of the body, which consists of a prostomium followed by a number 
of segments. The number of segments in an individual is fre¬ 
quently mote or less definite. The anterior end of body alw^’’ 
shows some “ cephalization.” The internal organs are 
repeated metamerically, in correspondence with the 'leiiip 
metamerism. Thus the body cavity is divided into 
of chambers by transverse septa; and even among tb 
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where this condition is usually not to be observed, there is 
embryological evidence that the existing state of afifairs is derived 
from this. Commonly the nephridia are strictly paired a single 
pair to each segment, while the branches of the blood vascular 
system are similarly metameric. The alimentary canal is nearly 
always a straight tube running from the mouth, which is sur¬ 
rounded by the first segment of the body and overhung by the 
prostomium, to the anus, which is theneithersurrounded by the last 
segment of the body or opens dorsally a little way in front of this. 

The Class as a Whole. —The Chaetopoda arc with but few 
exceptions (Myxostomida in part, Slernaspis) elongated worms, 
flattened or, more usually, cylindrical, and bilaterally sym¬ 
metrical. The body consists of a number of exactly similar 
or closely similar segments, which are never fused and meta¬ 
morphosed, as in the Arthropoda, to form specialized regions 
of the body. It is, however, always possible to recognize a 
head, which consists at least of the peristomial segment with a 
forward projection of the same, the prostomium. A thorax also 
is .sometimes to be distinguished from an abdomen. Where 
locomotive appendages (the parapodia of the Polychaeta) exist, 
they are never jointed, as always in the Arthropoda; nor are 
they modified anteriorly to form jaw.s, as in that group. 

The prostomium overhangs tlie mouth, aiiU i.s often of considerable 
.size and, as a rule, quite distinct from the segment following, being 



Fig. I. —A, side view of the head region of Nereis cultrifera ; 

B, dorsal view of tlie same. 

F, Eye. pi, 1‘rostomia! palp. 

M, Mouth. pp, Parapodium. 

d.c. Dorsal cirrus. pr, Prostomium. 

per, Pcristomium.probablyequal pr.t, Prostomial tentacle. 

to two segments, i.s. Trunk segment. 

per.c, Peristomial cirri. v.c. Ventral cirrus. 

separated by an external groove, and containing, at least temporarily, 
the bruin, which always arises there. Its cavity also is at first 
independent of the coelom though later invaded by the latter. In 
.my case the cavity of the prastomium is single, and not formed, 
as is the cavity of the segments of the body, by paired coelomic 
chambers. It has. however, been alleged that this cavity is formed 
by a pair of mesoblastic somites (N. Klcincnbcrg), in which case there 
is more rea.son for favouring the view that would assign an equality 
Iietwecn the prostomium and the (in that case) other segments of the 
body. The peculiar prostomium of Tomnpteris is described below. 
The body wall of the Chaetopoda consists of a " dcrmo-muscular " 
tube which is separated from the gut by the coclom and its peritoneal 
walls, except in most leeclics, A single layer of epidermic cells, some 
of which are glandular, forms the outer layer. Rarely arc these 
ciliated, and then only in limited tracts. They secrete a cuticle 
which never approaches in thickness the often calcified cuticle of 
Arthropods. Below this is a circular, and below that again a longi¬ 
tudinal, layer of muscle fibres. These muscles are not striated, as 
th^ are in the .Arthropoda. 

Setae. —These chitinous, rod-like, rarely squat and then hook-like 
structures arc found in the majority of the Chaetopoda, being absent 
only in certain Archiannelida, most leeches, and a very few Oligo- 
chaeta. They exist in the Brachiopoda (which are probably hot 
unrelated to the Chaetopoda). but otherwise are absolutely distinctive 
nf the Chaotopods. The setae are invariably formed each within 
aa epidermic cell, and they arc sheathed in involutions of the epider- 
m*'.- Their sh>me and size varies greatly and is often of use in 
cla.ssit\eation. The setae are organs of locomotion, though iheir 
large sn,. and occasionally jagged edges in some of the Polychaeta 
sunest an aggressive function. They arc disposed in two groups on 
either side, rorresponding in the Polychaeta to the parapodia; 
the two bunrt\..s are commonly reduced among the earthworms to 
two pairs or seuc or even to a single seta. On the other hand, ih 


certain Polychaeta the bundles of setae are so extensive that they 
nearly form a complete circle surrounding the body; and in the 
Oligochaet genus Perichaeia (—Pheretima), and .some allies, there 
is actually a complete circle of setae in each segment broken only by 
minute gaps, one dorsal, the other ventral 

Cf>etom .—The Chaetopoda are characterized by a spacious coelom, 
which is divided into a series of chambers in accordance with the 
general metamerism of the body. This is tlie typical arrangement, 
which is exhibited in the majority of the Polychaeta and Oligo- 
chaeta ; in these the successive chambers of the coelom are separated 
l)y the intcnsegmental septa, sheets of muscle fibres extending from 
the body wall to the gut and thus forming partitions across tlie body. 
The successive cavities are not, however, completely closed from 
each other; there is some communication between adjoining seg- 
Micnts, and the smta are sometimes deficient here and there. Thus 
in the Chaetopoda tlie perivisceral cavity is coelomic; in this 
respect tile group contrasts with llie Arthropoda and Molluses, 
where the perivisceral cavity is, mainly at least, part of the vascular 
•ir haemal system, and agrees with the Vertelirata. The coelom is 
lined throughout by cells, which upon the intestine become large 
and loaded with excretory granules, and are known as chloragogen 
cells. Several forms of cells float freely in tlie fluid of the coelom. 
In another sense also the coelom is not a closed cavity, for it com¬ 
municates in several ways witli the external medium. Thus, among 
the Oligochaeta there are often a series of dorsal pores, or a single 
head pore, present also among the I’olychac'ta (in Ammochares). 
In tlu'se and other Chaotopods the coclom is also put into indirect 
relations with the outside world by the nephridia and by the gonad 
ducte. In these features, and in the fact that the gonads are local 
proliferations of the coelomic epithelium, which have undergone no 
further changes in the simpler forms, the coelom of this group sliows 
in a particularly clear fashion the general characters of the coelom 
in the higher Metazoa, It lias been indeed largely ujion the con¬ 
ditions characterizing the Chaetopoda that the conception of fhe 
coelom in the Coclomdcoela has been based. 

Among the simpler Chaetopoda the coelom retains the character 
of a series of paired chambers, showing tlie above relations to the 
exterior and to the gonads. Tlierc are, however, further com¬ 
plications in some forms. Especially are these to be seen in the 
more modified Oligochaeta and in the much more modified Hirudinea. 
In the I’olychaeta, which are to be regarded as structurally simpler 
forms than the two groups just referred to. there is but little sub¬ 
division of the coelom of the segments, indeed .a tendency in the 
reverse direction, owing to the suppression of si*pta. Among the 
Oligochaeta the dorsal vessel in Dinodritus and Megascolides is 
enclosed in a separate coelomic chamber which may or may not 
communicate with the main coelomic cavily. To tills pericardial 
coelom is frequently added a gonocoel enclosing the gonads and tlie 
funnels of their ducts. This condition is more fully dealt with below 
in the description of the Oligochaeta. The division and, indeed, 
partial suppression of the coelom culminates in the leeches, which 
m this, as in some other respects, arc the most modified of Annelids. 

Nervous Svstem .—In all Chactopods this system consists of 
cerebral ganglia connected by a circumoesopliageal commissure 
with a ventral ganglionated cord. The plan ol the rentral nervous 
system is therefore tliatof the .Arthropoda. .Among the .Arehiannelida, 
in .4eotosoma and some Polychaetes, the w'hole central nervous system 
remains imbedded in the epidermis. In others, it lies in the coclom, 
often surrounded by a .special and occasionally rather thick sheath. 
The cerebral ganglia constitute an archicerehrum for the most part, 
tlicre being no evidence that, as in the Arthropoda, a movement 
forward of post-oral ganglia has taken place. In the leeches, however, 
there seems to be the Commencement of the formation of a syn- 
cerebrum. In the latter, the segmentally arranged ganglia are more 
sharply marked oflf from the connectives than in other Chaetopods, 
where nerve cells exist along the whole ventral chain, though more 
numerous in segmentally dispo.sed swellings. 

Vascular .System .—In addition to the coelom, another system of 
fluid-holding spaces lies between the body svall and the gut in the 
Chaetopoda. This is the vascular or haemal system (formerly and 
unnecessarily termed pseudhaemal). With a few exceptions among 
the Polychaeta the va,scular system is always present among the 
Chaetopoda, and always consists of a system of vessels with definite 
walls, which rarely communicate xvith the coclom. It is in fact 
typically a closed system. The larger trunks open into each other 
cither directly by cross branches, or a capillary system is formed. 
There are no lacunar blood spaces with ill-defined or ab.sent walls 
except for a sinus surrounding the inte.stine, which is at lca.st fre¬ 
quently present. The principal trunks consist of a dorsal vessel 
lying above the gut, and a ventral vessel below the gut but above the 
nervous cord. These two vessels in the Oligochaeta are united in 
the anterior region of the body by a smaller or greater number of 
branches which surround the oesophagus and are, some of them at 
least, contractile and in that case wider than the rest. The dorsal 
vessel also communicates with the ventral vessel indirectly by the 
intestinal sinus, which gives off branches to both the longitudinal 
trunks, and by tegementary vessels and capillaries which .supply the 
skin and the nephridia. In the smaller and simpler forms the 
capillary networks are much reduced, but the dorsal and ventral 
vessels are usually present. The former, however, is frequently 
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developed only in the anterior region of the body where it emerges 
from the pCTi-intestinal blood sinus. On the other hand, additional 
longitudinal trunks are sometimes developed, tlie chief one of which 
1.S a supra-intcstinal vessel lying below the dorsal vessel and closely 
adherent to tlic walLs of the ocsopha^jus in which region it appears, 

I he capillancs sometimes (in many leeches and Oligochaeta) extend 
into the epidermis itself. tTsually they do not extend outwards of 
the muscular layers of the body wall. The main trunks of the 
vascular system often possess valves at the origin of branches which 
regulate the direction of the blood flow. Among many Oligochaeta 
the dorsal blood vessel is partly or entirely a double tube, which is 
a retention of a character shown by F. Vezhdovsky to exist in the 
embryo of certain forms. The blood in the Chaetopoda consists 
of a plasma in which float a few corjiuscles. The plasma is coloured 
^d by haemoglobin : it is sometimes (in Sahelta and a few other 
Polychaeta) green, which tint is due to another respiratory pigment. 

J lie plasma may l>e pink {Magelona) or yellow {Aphrodite) in which 
cases the colour is owing to another pigment. In Aeolosoma it is 
usually colourless. The vascular sy.stem is in the majority of 
Chaetopotls a closed system. Jt has been a.sserted (and dunied)*that 
the cellular rod which is known as the “ Heart-body " {Iterekorper), 
and is to be found in the dorsal vessel of many Oligochaeta and 
]*<ilychapta» is formed of cells which are continuous with the chlora- 
gogon cells, thus implying the existence of apertures of communica¬ 
tion with the coelom. The statement has been often made and 
denied, but it now seems to have been placed on a firm basis (K. S. 
Goodrich), that among the ITirudinea the coelom, which is largely 
liroken up into narrow tubes, may l>e confluent with the tubes of 
the vascular system. This state of aifairs has no antecedent im- 
probabili^ about it, since in the Vertebrata the coelom is unquestion¬ 
ably conmient with the haemal system through tlie lymphatic 
vessels. Finally, there are certain Polychaeta, e.^, the CapitelliUae, 
in which the vascular system has vani.shed altogether, leaving a 
coelom containing haemoglobin - impregnated corpuscles. It has 
been suggested (li. Kay Lankester) that this condition has b<‘en 
arrived at through some such intermediate stage as tliat offered by 
Polychaet Magelona. In this worm the ventral blcKxi-vessel is so 
swollen as to occupy nearly the whole of the available coelom. 
Carry the process but a little farther and the coelom disappears and 
its ]>lacc is taken by a blood space (^r haemocoel. It has been held 
that the condition shown in certain leeches tend to prove that the 
cnelum and haemocoel are primitively one scries of spaces which 
have been gradually diflcTentiatcd. The facts of development, 
however, prove their distinctnes.s, thougli those same facts do not 
speak clearly as to the true nature of the blood system. One view 
of the origin of the latter (largely based u])on observations upon the 
development of l^olvgordiust) sees in the blood system a persistent 
blastocoel. F. Vezhdovsky has lately seen reasons for regarding 
the blood system as originating entirely from the hypoblast by the 
secretion of fluid, the blood, from particular intestinal cells and the 
coQse<pient formation of spaces through pressure, which become 
lined with these cells. 

Wephridia and Coehtnoducts. —The name “ Nephridium ” was 
originally given by Sir 1£. Hay Lankester to the members of a series 
of lubes, proved in some cases to be excretory in nature, which 
exist typically to the number of a single pair in most of the segments 
of tlie Chaetojiod body, and open each by a ciliated orifice into the 
coelom on the one hand, and by a pore on to the exterior of the 
l)ody on the other. In its earlier conception, this view embraced 
as liomologous organs (so far as tlie present group is concerned) not 
only the nephridia of Oligochaeta and Hirudinea, which are obviously 
closely similar, but the wide tubes with an intercellular lumen and 
large funnels of certain Polychaeta, and (though with le.ss assurance) 
the gonad ducts iti Oligochaeta and Hirudinea. The function of 
nitrogenous excretion was not thercfc»re a necessary part of tlie 
view—though it may be pointed out that there are grounds for 
believing that the gonad ducts are to some extent also organs of 
excretion (see below). Later, the investigations of E. Meyer and 
E. S. Goodrich, endorsed by l.ankestcr, led to tlie opinion that under 
the general morphological conception of *' nephridium were 
included two distinct sets of organ.s, viz. nephridia and coelomo- 
ducts. The former (represented by, e.g. the ” segmental organs '* 
of Lumbrieus) have been asserted to be *' ultimately, though not ' 
always, actually traceable to the ectoderm ; the latter (repre- j 
.sented by, e,g. the oviduct of Lumbrieus) are parts of the coelomic 
wall itself, which have grown out to the exterior. The nephridia, in 
fact, on this view, are eetodermic ingrowths^ tlie coelomoducts coelomic ' 
outgrowths. The cavity of the former has nothing to do with coelom. 1 
The cavity of the latter is coelom. i 

The embryological facts upon which this view has been based, 
however, have been differently interi>rcted. According to C. O. 
Whitman the entire nenhridial system (in the leech Ctepsinc) is 
formed by the differentialion of a continuous epiblastic band on 
each side. The exact opposite is maintained by K. S, Bergh (for 
Lumbrieus and Criodrilus), whose figures show a derivation of the 
entire nephridium from mcsoblast, and an absence of any connexion 
behveen successive nephridia by any continuous band, epiblastic 
or mesoblastic. A midway position is taken up by Wilson, who 
asserts the mesoblastic formation of the funnel, but also asserts 
the presence of a continuous band of epiblast from which certainly 


the terminal vesicle of the nephridium, and doubtfully the glandular 
part of the tube is derived. Vezhdovsk^'s figures of Rhynchelmis 
agree with those of Bergh in showing the backward growth of the 
nephridium from the funnel coU. There are thus subst^tial reasons 
for believing that the nephridium grows backwards from a funnel 
as does the coelomoduct. It is therefore by no means certain that 
so profound a difference embrvologicallv can be asserted to exist 
between the excretory nephridia and the ducts leading from the 
coelom to the exterior, which are usually associated with the ex¬ 
trusion of the genital products among the Chaetopoda. 

There are, however, anatomical and histological differences to be 
seen at any rate at the extremes between the undoubted nephridia 
of Goodrich, Meyer and Lankester, and the coelomoducts of the same 
author**. 

r. Nephridia .—Excretory organs which are undisputed nephridia 
are practically universal among the Oligochaeta, Hirudinea and 
Archiannelida, and occur in many Polychaeta. Their total absence 
has been asserted definitely only in Paranais littoralis. Usually these 



Fig. 2 (from Goodrich). 


Diagram of the nephridium 
of Nereis diversicolor. 

B, Diagram of the nephridium of 

Alciope, into which opens the 
large genital funnel (coelo- 
mostome). 

C, Small portion of the nephri¬ 

dium of Glycera sipkono- 
stoma, showing the canal cut 
through, and Uie solenocytes 
on the outer surface. 

I), Optical section of a branch of 


the nephridium of Nepkthys 
scolopendr aides. 
c.s, Cut surface. 
cstt Coelomostome. 

/, Flagellum, 
g./, Genital funnel, 
n, Neck of solenocyte. 
n.c, Nephridial canal. 
n.p, Nephridiopore. 
nstf Nephridiostome. 
nUf Nucleus of solenocyte. 

$, Solenocytes. 
t, Tube. 


organs are present to the number of a single pair per somite, and arc 
commonly present in the majority of the segments of the body, 
failing often among the Oligocliaeta in a varying number of the 
anterior segments. They are considerably reduced in number in 
certain Polychaeta. Essentially, a nephridium is a tube, generally very 
long and much folded upon itself, composed of a string of cells placed 
end to end in which the continuous lumen is excavated. Suen cells 
are termed " drain pipe ” cells. Frequently the lumen is branched 
and may form a complicated anastomosing network in these cells. 
Externally, the nephridium opens by a straight part of the tube, 
which is often very wide, and here the intracellular lumen becomes 
int^cellular. Kareiy the nephridium does not communicate witK 
the coelom; in sucii cases the nephridium ends in a single cell, Uke 
the '* flame cell ** of a Platvhelminth worm, in which there is a lumen 
blocked at the coelomic end by a tuft of fine cilia projecting into the 
lumen. This is so with Aeolosoma (Vezhdovsk^. The condition 
is interesting as a persistence of the conditions obtaining in th'* 
provisional nephridia of e.g. RkynchelmiSy which afterwards becop' 
by an enlargement and opening up of the funnel the perms'*- 
nephridia of the adult worm. In some Polyd^ets {$.g. 
see fig. 2 ) there are many of these flame cells to a single 
which are specialised in'form, and have been termed^' 

(Goodrich). They are repeated in PolygovdinSf and ' 
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to be compared with similarly-placed cells in the nephridia of 
Ampkioxtn. 

More usually, and indeed in nearly every other case among tire 
Oligochaeta and Hirudinea, the coelomic aperture of the ne)ihridium 
consists of several cells, ciliated like the ncphndium itself lor a greater 
or less extent, forming a funnel. The funnel varies greatly in sine 
and number of its component cells. There are so many differences 
of detail that no line can be drawn between the oue-celled funnel 
of Aeolosoma and the extraordinai-ily large and folded funnel of the 
posterior nephridia in the Uligochaete J hamnodrtlui. In the last- 
mentioned worm the funnels of the aiitenor nephridia arc small and 
but few celled; it is only the nephridiii in and behind the lytli 
•segment of the body wfuch arc particiilailv large and with a sinuoii-s 
margin, which recall the funnels of the ronad ducts (i.f. coelomo- 
ducts). 

Among the Polychaeta the nephiidiuin of Nereis (see fig. 2) is like 
that of the Oligochaeta and ilirudmca in that the coiled glandular 
tube has an intracellular duct which is ciliateil in the same way m 
jiarts. The I’olyi liaela, however, preseni us with another form 
of iiephridium seen, for examjile, in Arenniita, where a large funnel 
leads into a short and wide excretory tube whose lumen is inter¬ 
cellular. Tn the young .stages of this worm which have been in¬ 
vestigated bv W. B. Benham, the tube, though smaller, and with a 
but little pronounced tunnel, has still an intercellular duct. That 
these organs in Polychaeta serve for the removal of the generative 
products fo the exterior is proved not einlv by the correspondence 
in number to them oi tlie gonads, but by actual observation of the 
generatiie produets 111 transit. Till, lorin of nephridia leads to the 
shorter but essentially similar oi ;ans in the Polychaete Sternaspii, 
and to those of the T'chiuroidea ii/.r ) and of the Gephyrea (i/.i .). 

Though the paired arrangement of tiie nephridia is tlie prevalent 
one in the (‘hai-Iopoda, there are m.any exiiini'iles, among tlie Clhgo- 
chaela, ot .spei les and genera in w'hich tlieie aie several, even man\', 
nephridia in each segment of the body, whu h may or may not lie 
eonnected among themselves, but have in any case .separate orifices 
on to tlie exterioi. 

2. i'oelomi/i/tuls.—In this entegorv are iiiduded (by Goodrii.li 
and Laiikcsterl the gonad ducts ot the Oligochaeta, certain tumiels 
without any aperture to the exterior that liave been detected in 
Nereis, Sc., luimels with wide and short ducts attached to ncpliridia 
in other Polycliaeta. gonad ducts in the ( apileltidae, the gonad 
ducts of the leeches In all these cases wc have a duct whii h lias 
a usually wide, always intercellular, lumen, generally, if not 
aluay ., ciliaied, wliiili opens directly into the cociom on the one 
hand and on to the extenor of the body on tlie other. These char¬ 
acters arc ])lain in all the ca.scs cited, excepting only the leeches 
which will be coiisidcreil se()aratelv. 

Them is not a great deal of diflerente between most of tliese 
.structiires and true nephridia. It is not clear,for example, to which 
category it is nece.s.sary to reler the excretory organs of Aninuola, 
01 I’olyiiac. Both series ol organs consist essentially of a ciliated 
tube leading from flu- coelom to the exterior. Hotli series of organs 
grow back renlriliigally from the tunnel. In both the ca\ ity origin¬ 
ally or immediately continuous with the cociom appears first in the 
funnel and grows backwards. In some cases, i!.g. oviducts of Oligo- 
cli.ieta, sjicrm ducts oi j^hreorvetes, the coelomoducts occupy, like 
tlic nephridia, two .segments, the funnel opeuing into that in front 
of the segment which carries the external pore. It is by no means 
certain that a hard and fa.st line can be drawn between intra- and 
in tercelliilar lumina. Finally, in function there are some pointsof like¬ 
ness. The gonad ducts of Lumlmrus, Ac., must perform one function 
of nephridia ; they must convey to the exterior some of the coelomic 
fluid with its disintegrated products of waste. There is no possi¬ 
bility that sperm and ova can escape by these tubes not in company 
with coelomic fluid. In the case of many OUgochaeta where there 
is no vascular network surrounding the nephridium, this function 
must be the chief one of tho.se glands, the more elaborate process 
of excretion taking place in tlie case of nephridia surrounded by a 
rich plexus of blood capillaries. A consideration of the mode of 
development and appearance of the coelomoducts that have thus 
fur been enumerated (with the possible exception of those of the 
leeches) seems to show that there is a distinct though varying relation 
between them and the nephridia. It has been .shown that in Tubifex, 
and imme other aquatic Oligochaeta, the genital segments ate at first 
provided with nephridia, and that these disappear on the appearance 
of the generative ducts, which are coelomoducts. In Lumbrieus 
the connexion is a little closer; the funnel of the nephridium, in the 
segments in which the funnels of the gonad ducts are to be developed, 
persists and is continuous with the gonad duct funnels on <heir fir-st 
appearance. In the development of the Acanth^rilid earthworm 
Octochaetus (F. F. Beddard) the funnels of the pronephridia disappear 
except in the genital segmei.ls, where they seem to be actually 
''inverted into the genital funnels. At the least there is no doutrt 
ti'iil the genital funnels are developed precisely where the nephridial 
lumii.u formerly existed. If the genital funnels are not wholly or 
iortned out of the nephridial funnels they have replaced them, 
la. seRtnents of Endrilus the nephridia are present, but 

tne imnes. have not been found though they are obvious in other 
Kgmtmts. B're also the genital funnels have either replaced or 
been formed .out of nephridial funnels. In Haploiaxis Htferogym 


(VV. B. Benham) the sperm ducts are hardly to be distinguislied from 
nephridia ; they are sinuous tubes with an intra-cellular duct. But 
the iuniicl is large and thus differs from the lunnels of the nephridia 
in adjoining segments. Here again the nepliridial funuel seems to 
liave been converted into or certainly rojilaced by a secondarily 
developed funnel. 'J'his example is similar to cases among the I’oly- 
chaeta where a true nupimdium is ]iro\idcd vitli a huge tunnel, a 
ooelomostome, according to the nomciicluture of 1 -ankcstcr. The 
whole organ, having, ^ is tliouglit but not known, this doulile origin, 
is termed a nephromixium. 'tlie various lacts, however, seem to be 
susceptible of another intcrpietation. It may be pointed out that 
the several examples desciibod recall a jilienouienoii wliicb is not 
uncommon and is well known to anaton i.sts. I bat is the rejilace- 
uicnt of an organ by, sometimes coupled with its jiartial conversion 
into, a similar or slightly dilfcrcnt organ j erformlng the same or an 
analogous function. 1 ’lni.s tlie jiostcaval vein ol the higher verte- 
brata is partly a new structure allogelher, and is jiartly formed out 
of Ihe prc-existiiig jiosterior eaidinals. 'Jhe more complete replace¬ 
ments, such .IS the nephridia 01 the genital segment ol Jubtlex by 
a siihse'iiicntly formed genital duct, may be comjiared with the 
succession of the nesonepliros to the proncjihros in vertebrates, and 
of file mclanephros to liic iiicsoiicjiliros in tlie iiiglicr vertebrates. 
It might be well to term tiiese strue.tiires, mostly serving les gcinad 
duets, wliicli liave an undoubted resciiiblaiicc to nejiliridia, and lor 
flic most jiaxt an undoiibicd voiinexioii with ncjibridia, " Kejibro- 
ilitiia," to di-stingiiisJi Ihem from unothei category 01 "ducts" 
whicii are comnuiuicatioiis between the coelom aiul tlie exterior, 
ami wtiicli have no relation whatever to nepliridia or to the organs 
lust discussed For tliese latter, the term coelomoducts might 
well be reserved. To this cati'gory belong certain sar.s and jiouclics 
111 many, perhaps most, genera of the Oligochaeta tumily, Eiidrtlidae, 
and possibly the gonad duels in tlie Hirudinea. .As an exiiinjile of 
the former it lias lieen sliown (Beddard) that a large median sac in 
J.v/nodrt/us is at first freely open to the coelom, that if liilei liecomes 
shut oil Irom the same, tliat it tlien acquires an external oritiic, and, 
tinally, that it enclo.se.s the ovary or ovaries, between wliicli and the 
exterior a passage is tlius eilected. To this category will belong the 
uv'idiicts in I'eleostean fishes and probably the gonad ducts in several 
groups of invertebrates. 

I’oi.YCHAETA. —This group may be thus fiofineil iintl tlie 
definition contrasted and compared with those of the other 
divisions of the Chaelopodii. Setae always present and often 
very large, much varied in form and very numerous, home hy 
the dorsal and ventral parapodia (when present). The pros- 
lomium and the segments generally often bear processes sen.sory 
and hranihial. E3-cs often present and comparatively cimi- 
plicated in structure. Clilellum not present as a definite’ organ, 
ns in Oligocltaeta. The anus is mostly terminal, and there are 
no anterior and posterior suckers. Nervous system often 
imbedded in the epidermis. Vascular system generally present 
forming a closed system of tubes. Alimentaiy canal rarely 
coiled, occasionally with glands which arc simple caeca and 
sometimes serve as air reservoirs; jaws often present and an 
cversible pharynx. Nephridia sometimes of the type of those 
of the Oligochaeta; in other cases short, wide tubes with a large 
funnel serving also entirely or in part as gonad ducts. Fre¬ 
quently reduced in number of pairs ; rarely {CapiteUidae) more 
than one pair per segment. Gonads not so restricted in position 
as in Oligochaets, and often more abundant; the individuals 
usually unisexual. No specialized system of spemiathecae, 
sperm reservoirs, and copulatory apparatus, as in Oligochaeta; 
development generally through a larval form ; reproduction by 
budding also occurs. Marine (rarely fresh-water) in habit. 

The Polychaeta contrast with tlie Oligochaeta by the great 
variety of outward form and by the frequency of specialization 
of different regions of the body. The head is always recognizable 
and much more conspicuous tlian in other Chactopoda. As in 
the Oligochaeta the perititomial segment is often without setae ; 
but this character is not by any means so constant as in the 
Oligochaeta. The prostomium bears often processes, both 
dorsal and ventral, which in the Sabellids are split into the circle 
of branchial plumes, which surround or nearly surround the 
mouth in those tube-dwelling Annelids. Tomnpleris is remark¬ 
able for the fact that the hammer-shaped prostomium has paired 
ventral processes each with a single seta. It is held, however, 
that these ^re a pair of parapodia which have shifted forwards. 
The presence of parapodia distinguish this from other groups 
of Chaetopoda. Typically, the parapodium consists of two 
proccs.ses of the body on each side, each of which bears a bundle 
of setae; these two divisions of the “ limb ” ore termed 
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respectively notopodiumand neuropodium. Thenotopodium may 
be rudimentary or absent and the entire parapodium reduced to 
the merest ridge or even completely unrepresented. Naturally, 
it is among the free living forms that the parapodium is best 
developed, and least developed among the tubicolous 
Polychaeta. To each division of the parapodium 
belongs typically a long tentacle, the cirrus, which 
may be defective upon one or other of the noto¬ 
podium or neuTopodium, and may be developed into 
an arborescent gill or into a fiat scale-like process, 
the elytron (in Polynoe, &c.). There ore other gills 
developed in addition to those which represent the 
cirri. 

Setae. —The setae of the Polychaeta are di.sposed in 
two bundles in many genera, but in only one bundle in 
such forms as Iiave no notopodium {e.g. Syllts). In 
some genera the setae are in vertical rows, and in certain 
Capitellidae these rows so 
nearly meet that an arrange¬ 
ment occurs reminiscent of 


the continuous circle of setae 
in the pcrichuetous Oligo- 
chaeta. The setae vary much 
m form and are often longer 
and stronger than in the Oligo- 
chaetes. jointed setae and 
very short hooks or *’ \mcini' 
(see fig. 3) are among the most 
remarkable forms. Simple 
bifid setae, such as those of 
Oligochaetes, are also present 
in certain forms. 

Among the burrowing and 
tubicolous forms it is not uncommon for the body to l>c distinguish¬ 
able into two or more regions; a “ thorax/' for example, is sharidy 
marked off fioiu an " abdomen *' in tlic SabeUids. In these forms 
the bundles of .setae arc either capilliform or uncinate, and the dorsal 
setae 0/ the thorax are like the venlral s<*tac of the abdomen. It is 
a romaikalde and newly-ascertained fact that in regeneration (in 
the thorax is not replaced by the growth of uninjured 
tlioracic segments ; but that the anterior segments of the abdomen 
take on the same characters, the setae dropping out and being 
replaced in accordance with the plan of the .setae in the thorax of 
uninjured worms. Among the Oligochaeta the sexually mature 
worm is distinguished Jrom the immature worm by the chtellum 
and by the development of genital setae. Among the Polvchaeta 
the sexual wonn is often mort* marked from the asexual form, so 
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Fig. 3.— a, Bristle of Pionosyllis 
Malmgrcm ; h, Hook of Terebella. 


much so tliat those latter have been placed in different species or 
even genera. The alteration in form does not only affect structures 
used in generation ; but the form of the parapodia, &c., alter. 
There arc oven dimorphic forms among the Syllids where the s<‘xcs 
are, as in many Polychaets, separate. 

Nephridia —The nephridia of the Polychiwta have been generally 
dealt with above in consulering the nephridial system of the Chaeto- 
poda as <i whole. They contrast with those of the Oligochaeta and 
Hirudinea by reason of their frequently close association with the 
gonads, the same o»gan .sometimes serving the two functions of 
excretion and conveyance of the ova and spermatozoa out of the 
body. On the hypothesis that such a form as Dtnophilus (see 
Haplodrili) ha.s preserved the characters of the primitive Chaelopod 
more nearly than any existing Polycliaet or Oligtjchaet, it is clear 
that the nephridia in the Oligochaeta have preserved the original 
features of those organs more nearly than most Polychaeta. 'J'hus 
Nereis among the latter worms, from the resemblance which its 
excretory system bears to that of the Oligocliaeta, may lx* made the 
starting-point of a series. In this worm the paired nephridia exist 
in most of the segments of the body, and their form (.see fig. 2) is much 
like that of the nephridia in the Emhvtraeidac. funnel, which 

i‘j not large, appears to open, as a rule at least, into the segment in 
tront of that which bears the external orifice. (Juite independent 
(*f these are certain, large dorsally situate funnel-likc folds of the 
c'oelomic epithelium, ciliated, but of which no duct lias been dis¬ 
covered leading to the exterior. It is possible that we have here 
gonad ducts ms^ct from nephridia which at the time of sexual 
maturity do open on to the exterior. 

In Polynoe the nephridia are short tubes with a slightly folded 
funnel whose lumen is intercellular, and this intercellular lumen 
is characteristic of the Polychaetes as contrasted with leeches and 
Oligochaetes. Among the Tcrebelloidea there is a remarkable 
(lifferentiation of the nephridia into two series. One set lies in front 
of the diaphragm, which is the most anterior and complete septum, 
the rest having disappeared or being much less developed. 7 *he 
anterior nephridia, of which there are one to three pairs, contrast 
with the posterior scries by their small funnels and large size, the 
posterior nephridia having a large funnel foUowc 4 by a short tube. 
In CkacioMone setosa the anterior nephridia occupy five segments. 
There is usually a gap between the two series, several segments being 


without nephridia. It seems that the posterior nephridia are mainly 
gonad ducts, and the gonads are developed m close a.s.sociation with 
the funnels. The same arrangement is found in some other Poly¬ 
chaetes ; for instance, in Sabellaria there is a single pair of large 
anterior nephridia, which open by a common pore, followed aHer an 
interval by large-funnelled and sliort nephridia. This differentiation 
is not, however, peculiar to the I’olychaetes; for in several Oligo¬ 
chaetes the anterior nephndia are of large size, and opening as they 
do into the buccal cavity clearly play a different function to those 
which follow. In I'hamnodriius, a.s has been pointed out, there are 
series of nephridia which resemble those of the Tcrebelloidea 
in the different size.s of their funnels. In Lauice conchilega the 
posterior series of nephridia arc connected by a thick longitudinal 
duct, which seems to l>e seen in its most reduced form in Owenia, 
where a duct on each side runs in the epidermis, being in parts a 
groove, and receives one short tubular nephridium only and occupies 
only one segment. This connexion of successive nepliridia (in 
Lattice) has its counterpart in AUolobophora, Lybiodrilus^ and 
apparently in the Lumbriculids Telcuscolex and Stylvscolext among 
the Oligochaeta. Among the Capitellidat\ which in several respects 
resemble the Oligochaeta, wide and short gonad ducts coexist in 
the same segments with nephridia, the latter being narrower and 
longer. It is noteworthy that in this family only among the Poly¬ 
chaeta the nephridia are not restricted to a single pair in ^ch seg¬ 
ment ; .so that the older view that the gonad ducts are meta¬ 
morphosed nephridia is not at variance with the anatomical facts 
which have been just stated. 

Alimentary Canal, —'J'hc alimentary canal of 1 ’olychaetes i.s usually 
a straight tube running from the anterior mouth to the posterior 
anus. But in some forms, e.g. Sternaspis, the gut is coiled. In others, 
again, e.g. Cobangia, the anus is anterior and ventral. A gizzard is 
present in a few forms. The buccal cavity is sometimes armed with 
jaw.s. The oesoj)hagns is provided often with caeca which in Syllids 
anil Hesionidac liavc been found tocontain air. and j»os.sil>ly therefore 
jK’rforin the liinction of the fish’s air-l>ladcler. In other T*olychaetes 
one or more pairs of similar outgrowths are glandular. The intestine 
is provided with numerous branched caeca in Aphrodite. 

Reproduction.—hs, is the case with the Oligochaeta, the Poly- 
cliaeta furnish examines of sj>ecie» which multiply asexually by 
. budding. There is 

j / / \ a further resem¬ 

blance between the 
tv^'o orders of Chae- 
topoda in that this 
budding is not a 
general pheno¬ 
menon, but con¬ 
fined to a few forms 
only. Budding, in 
fact, among the 
Polychaetes is 
limited to the 
family In 

the Oligochaetes 
it is only the 
families Aeoloso- 
malidae and Nai~ 
didae that show 
the same phenomenon. It has been men¬ 
tioned that in the Nereids a sexual form 
occurs which differs structurally from the 
asexual worms, and was originally placed in 
a Separate genus, Heteroneveis ; hence the 
name “ Heteronerckl ’’ for the sexual worm. 
In Syllis there is also a *' Heterosyllid form 
in which the gonads are limited to a posterior 
region of the body which is further marked 
off from the anterior non-sexuul segments 
by the oak-like setae. In some Syllids this 
liostcrior region separates off from the rest, 
jiroducing a new head ; thus a process of 
fission occurs which has been termed schizo- 
gamy. A similar life history distinguishes 
certain Sabellid worms, e.g, Filigrana. Among 
the Syllids this simple state of affairs is 
further complicated. In Autolytus there is, 
to begin with, a conversion of the posterior 
half of the body to form a sexual zooid. But 
before this separates off a number o£ other 
^DasvcIumB formed from a zone of budding 

Kr (After appears between the two first-formed 

Malmimin i ' indi viduals. Ultimately, a chain, of sexual 

* zooids is thus formed. A given stock only 

produces zooids of one sex. In Mytiatiida there is a further 
development of this process. _ The conversion of the posterie' 
end of the simple individual into a sexual region is aispci?'^' 
with : but from a preanal budding segment a senes of sexual W, 
are produced. The well-known Syllid, discovered during the 
of the ■' Challenger,” shows a modification of this form 
Here, however, the buds are lateral, though produced fror- 



Fic. 4.- 
in/racta. 
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jcone, and they themselves produce other budss, so that a ramdying 
colony is created. 

Quite recently, another mode of budding has been described in 
Ttypanosyllis gemmipara, whcR* a crowd of some fifty buds arising 
symmetrically are produced at the tail end of the worm. In some 
Syllids. Buch as Piofiosyllis gestans, the ova are attached to the body 



Fig. 5.—a, Autolyins (after Mensch) with numerous buds. B, 
Portion \>f a colony of Sytlia famnsa (from M*lntosh). b.z, Budding 
*one ; p, anterior region ol the parent worm ; 1-5. buds. 

of the parent in a regular line, and develop in situ ; this process, 
which has been attribuled to budding, is an “ external gestation/’ 
and occurs in a number of species. 

As is very freciuently the ca.se with marine forms, as compared 
with their fresh-water and terrestrial allies, the Polychaeta differ 
from the Oligochaeta and Ilirudinca in possessing a free living 



Fig. 6.—a, Side view of the larva of Lopadorhynchm (from Kleinen- 
borg), showing the developing trunk region. B, Side view of the 
trochophore larva of Eupomatus uncinatus (from Hatschek). 


A, Anus. 

E. Eye. 

Af, Mouth. 
ap. Apical organ. 

h, “ Head kidney.” 

i, Intestine. 


mct Me.soblast. 
tns, I^arv al muscle. 
o, Olocysl. 
pp, Parapodium. 
pr, Praeoral ciliated ring, or 
prototroch. 


larval form hatched at an early stage in development. 

This larva is tegQ |3 the Trochosphcrc larva, and typically (as it is 
h'M) is an egg-llHS^d larva with two >>.mds of cilia, one preoral and 
postoral, with an apical nervous plate surmounted by a tuft of 
longer cilia, and with a simple bent alimentary canal, with lateral 
month And nosterigr anus, between which and the ectoderm is a 
spadoiis cavity (blifetocoel) traversed by muscular strands and often 
con ta i n i ng a tarval kidney. The segmentation is of the znesoblast 


to begin with, and appears later behind the niouili, the part autorior 
to this bccomj^ the prostomium of the adult. The chief modi- 
fication.s of this form are seen in the MUraria 
larva of Antmochares with only tlic preoral bund, 
which is much folded and which has provisional 
and long setae ; tlie atruchous larva, where the 
cuveriog of cilia is uniform and not split mto 
bands; and llie polytrochous larva where there 
are several bands surrounding the body. There 
are also other modifications. 

Classification.-^Thi: older arrangement of the 
Polychaeta into Errantia or free living and 
Tubicola or tube-dwelling forms will hardly fit 
the much incn'ascd knowledge of the group. 

W. B. Bcnhain’s division into Phaneroc^hala 
in which the ])rostoinium is jilaiii, and Cryto- 
cepUala ia winch the prostomium is hidden by 
the peristomium adopted by Sedgwick, can only 
l>ft justified by the character used ; for the Tere- 
bellids, though phanerooephalous, have many 
of the features of the SabelHds. It is perhaps 
safer to sub<livide the Order into b Suborders 
(m the numlier of these following Benham. except 
in combining the Sabellifurima and Hermelli- 
formia). Of tlnise 6, the two first to be con¬ 
sidered are very plainly separable and represent 
the extremes of I'olychaete organization, (i) 

Nereidiformia. — ” Errant " T’olychaetes with 
well-marked prostoiinum possessing tentacles 
and palps with evhlent and locomotor para- 
podia, supported (with few exceptiorus) by strong 
Spines, tlie acicuh ; muscular pharynx usually 
armed with jaws . wpta and nejihriclia regu¬ 
larly mctameric and similar throughout bodv ; 
free living and i)rc<lac<’ous. (2) CryptocepAala. 

—Tube-dwelling with liody divided into thorax 
and abdomen marked by the botac, which are 
reversed in position in the neuropodium and 
notopodium respectively in the two regions. 

Farapodia hardly pioiecting; palps of pro- 
somium forming braiKlaxl gills ; no pJiarynx or 
cversibie buccal region : no septa in thorax, 
septa in abdomen regularly disposed. Nephridia 
in two series ; large, anterior nephridia followed 
by small, short tubes in abdomen. Tlie rumaui- Fici, Nereis 
inggroujis are harder to define, with theexception ptlagiia. L. (After 
ol tlic (3) CapiuUiformia, which are mud-living Oersted.) 
worms of an “ oligochaetous ” appearance, and 

with some affinities to that order. The peristomium has no setae, and 
the setae generally are hair-like or uncinate, of len foi'ining almost com¬ 
plete rings. The genital ducts are limited to one segment (the 8th in 
CapiUUa lapitala), and there are genital setae on this and the next 




Fio. 8 .—Sabella vesiculosa, Mont. Fig. 9. 

‘ (After Montagu.) Afenicola marina, I*. 

segment. In other forms gcAital ducts and nephridia coexist in the 
same segment. The nephridia are sometimes numerous in each seg¬ 
ment* There is no blo^ systemi and the coelomic corpuscles contain 
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haemoglobin. (4) Terebetliformia. Thesie worms are in some 
respects like the Salwllids (Cryptocephala). The parapodia, as in 
the CapitclliUac. are hardly developed. The buccal region is un¬ 
armed and not cversible. The prostomium has many long filaments 
which recall the gills of the Sabcllids. &c. The nephridia are special¬ 
ized into two series, as in tljc last-mentioned worms. (5) Spioni- 
tormia (including Chaetapierus, Spin, &c.) and (6) Settledformia 
{Arenicola, Chloraemat Sfemaepps) are tlxe reniainuig groups. In 
both, the nephridia are all alike; there are no jaws; the pro¬ 
stomium rarely lias processes. The body is often divisible mto 
regions. 

Litekatiire.— W. B. Benham, “ Polychacta ” in Camhrulgt 
Natural Historv : E. Clapariide, Annilides chdtopodes du gnlfe de- 
Naples and 1870); E. Ehlers, Die lidrslenuiiirnter (1868); 

if. Eisig, Die Capiteltiden (Naples Monographs), and development 
of do. in Mitth. d. eooL Stat. Neapel (i8g8); W. C, MTntosh. " Chal¬ 
lenger " Deports (1885); E. R. Lankester, Introductory Chapter in 
A Treatise ov Zoologv ; E. S. Goodrich, Quart. Journ. Mtr, .Sti. 
(1897-1000) ; E. Meyer, Mitth. d. znnl. Stat. Neapel (1887, t888 ). as 
well as numerous other memoirs by the above and by J. T. Cunning¬ 
ham, de St Joseph, A. Malaquin, A. Agassiz, A. T. Watson, Malm- 
gren, Bohretsky and A. F. Marion, E. A. Andrews, I.. C. Cosmovici. 
R. Horst, W. Michaelsen, G, Gilson, F. Buchanan. H. Levinsen, 
Joyeux-Laffuie, F. W. Ciamblc, &c. 

Oi.iGOCHAETA. —As rontrastetl with the other subdivisions 
of the Chaetopoda, the Oligochaeta may Ije thus defined. Setae 

very’ rarely absent (genus 
Achaela) and ns a rule not 
so large or so numerous in 
each segment as in the 
Polychacta, and dilTerent 
in shape. Eyes rarely 
present and then rudimen¬ 
tary’. Prostomium gener¬ 
ally small, sometimes pro¬ 
longed, but never bearing 
tentacles or processes. 
Appendages of body re¬ 
duced lobranchiae,present 
only in four species, and 
to the ventral copulatory’ 
appendages of Alma and 
Criodrilus. Clitellum 
always present, extending 
over two (many limicolous 
fonns) to forty-five seg¬ 
ments {Alma). Segments 
of body numerous and not 
distinctiveof species,being 
irregular and not fixed in 
numbers. In terrestrial 
forms dorsal pores are usu¬ 
ally present; in aquatic 
forms a head pore only. 
Anus nearly always ter¬ 
minal, rarely dorsal, at a 
little distance from end 
of body. .Suckers absent. 
Nervous system rarely 
(Aeolasoma) in continuity 
with epidermis. Vascular 
.system always present, 
forming a closed system, 
more complicated in tlie 
larger forms than in the 
aquatic genera. Several 
specially large contractile 
trunks in the anterior segments uniting the dorsal and ventral 
vessels. Nephridia generally paired, often very numerous in each 
segment, in the form of long, much-coiled tubes with intracellular 
lumen. Gonads limited in number of pairs, testes and ovaries 
always present in the same individual. Special sacs developed 
from the intersegmental septa lodge the developing ova and 
sperm. Special gonad ducts always present. Male ducts often 
open on to exterior through a terminal chamber which is 
variously specialized, and sometimes with a penis. 
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Generative pores usually paired, sometimes single and median. 
Spermathccac nearly always present. Alimentary canal straight, 
often with appended glands of complicated or simpler structure; 
no jaws. Eggs deposited in a cocoon after copulation. Develop¬ 
ment direct. Reproduction by budding also occurs. Fresh¬ 
water (rarely marine) and terrestrial. 

The Oligochaeta show a greater variety of size than any other 
group of the Chaetopoda. They range from a millimetre or 
so (smaller species of Aeolosoma) to 6 ft. or even rather more 
{Microchaeta rappi, &c.) in length. 

SetaCr— The setae, which arc always absent from the pcristomial 
segment, are also sometimes absent from a greater number of the 


Flo. 11.—Setae of Oligorhaeta. 

a, l*cnial seta of Pcrtchaeta cey~ d, Seta of Lumhricus. 

hmua. e. Seta of Criodrilus. 

b, Extremity of penial seta of /, g. Setae of liohemilla cantata. 

Acanthodtilus (after Hor.«?t). h, i, /, of Psammoryctes bat' 

c, Seta of Urochacta (I*ericr). fcafus (/to/afterVezhdovskjf). 

anterior segments of the body, and liave completely disajipeared in 
Achaeia cameranoi. When present they arc either arranged in four 
bundles of from one to ten or e\'en more setae, or are disposed in con¬ 
tinuous lines completely encircling each segment of the liody. This 
latter arrangement characterizes many genera of the family Mega-- 
scolicidae and one genus {Periscolex) ol tlie GlossostoHcidae. It has 
b<*en shown (Bourne) that tlie “ perichaetoiis *' condition is prob¬ 
ably secondary, inasmuch as in worms which are, when adult, 

** j>erichactous ” the setae dcn’clc^ in pairs so that the embryo 
passes through a stage in which it has four bundles of setae, two 
to each bundle, the prevalent condition in tlie group. Rarely there 
is an irregular disposition of the setae which are not paired, though 
the total number is eight to a segment (fig. lo), e.g. Pontoscolex. 
The varying forms of the setae are illustrated in fig. ii. 

Structure, —The body wall consists of an epidermis which secretes 
a delicate cuticle and is only ciliated in Aeolosowa, and in that genus 
only on the under surface of the prostomium. The epidermis con¬ 
tains numerous groups of sense cells; beneath the epidermis there 
is rarely {Kynotus) an extensive connective tissue dermis. Usually 
the epidermis is immediaiely followed by the circular layer of muscles, 
and this by the longitudinal coal. Beneath this again is a distinct 
peritoneum lining the coelom, wliich appears to oe wanting as a 
special layer in some Polychaetes (Denham, Gilson). The muscular 
layers arc thinner in the aquatic forms, which possess only a single 
row of longitudinal fibre.‘<, or {Fnchytraeidae) two layers In the 
earthwomus, on the other hand, this coat is thick and composed of 
many layers. 

The clitellum consist.s of a thickening of the epidermis, and is of 
two fonns among the Oligochaeta, In the aquatic genera the 
epidermis comes to consist entirely of glandular cells, which are, 
however, arranged in a single layer. In the earthworms, on the other 
hand, the epidermis txxiomes specialized into several layers of cclk. 
all of which are glandular. It is therefore obviously much thicker 
than the clitellum in the limicolous forms. Tlie position of the 
clitellum, which is universal in occurrence, varies much as does the 
number of component segments. As a rule—to which, however, 
there arc exceptions—the clitellum consists of two or three ^gments 
only in the small aquatic Oligochaeta, while in the terrestrial forms 
it is as a general rule, to which again there are exceptions, a mo^ 
extensive, sometimes much more extensive, region. 

In the Oligochaeta there is a closer correspondctice betwey^ 
temol metamerism and the divisions of the co^om than hi 
in some Chaetopods. The external segments are usualh'-«j)p*^ 
by the setae ; and if the .setae are absent, as in the anter^ 



pTn. JO.—Diagrams of various Earth- 
worniH, to illustralo external characters. 
A. B, C. anterior segments from the 
ventral surface ; 1), hinder end of body 
of I'rochacta. 

A, Lnmbrii us i <). lo, segments contain¬ 

ing s]>ermatliecue, the orifices of 
which arc indicated ; 14, segment 
bearing oviducal pores; 15, seg¬ 
ment bearing male pores; 32, 37, 
first and last segments of clitellum. 

B, Acanthodtilus: cp, orifices of sper- 

maihecae; 9 . oviducal ]>oros ; 

<f,male pores; on 17th and 19th 
segments are the apertures of tlie 
atria. 

C, Pciichaeta \ the spermathccal pores 

arc between segments 6 and 7, 7 
and 8. 8 and 9, the oviducal jvn es 
upon the 14th and the male Jiorcs 
uix>n the i8th segment. 

In all the figures the nephridia! pores 
are indicated by dots and the setae by 
strokes. 
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of several Genscolicidae, the nephridiopores ittdicate the segments ; nre with very few exceptions universal in the group. The testes 
to each segment corresponds internally a chamber of the coelom arc more commonly thus involved than are the ovaries. It is indeed 
whicli is separated Irom adjacent segments by transverse septa, which only among the Eudrilidae that the enclosure of the ovaries in septal 
nre only unrecognuahle in the genus Aenlosoma and in the head sacs is at all general. Recently the same thing has been recorded in 
region of other Oligoehaota. In the latter case, the numerous bands a few species of Phereiima (=Penchaeta), but details are as yet 
of muscle attaching the pharynx to the parietes have obliterated the wanting. We can thus speak in these worms of gonocoels, i.e. 
regular partition by means ot .septa. coelomic cavities connected only with the generative .system. These 

Niphridia. —The nephridia in this group are invariably coiled lubes cavities communicate with the exterior through the gonad ducts, 
with an intracellular lumen and nearly invariably open into the which have nothing to do with them, but whose coelomic funnels arc 
coelom by a funnel. There are no renal organs with a wide inter- taken up by them in the coursi- of their growth. There are, however, 
cellular lumen, such as occur in the Polychaeta, nor is there ever any in the Eudrilidae, as already meiitioiied, sacs envolving tlie ovaries 
permanent association between nephridia and ducts connected with which bore their own way to the exterior, and thus may be termed 
the evacuation ot the generative products, such as occur in Akiupr, coelomoduct-s. The.se sacs are dealt with later under the de.scription 
Sacrorirrus, &c. In these points the Oligochaeta agree with the of the spermathecac, which function they appear to perforin. The 
Hirudmea. Thi y also agree in the general structure of the nephridia. gonad ducts are male and female, and open opposite to or. rarely, 
1 1 has been ascertained that the nephridia of Oligoch.aeta are preceded alongside of the gonads, whose products they convey to the exterior, 
in the embryo by a ]iuir of diOicatc and sinuous tubes, also found in The oviducts arc always short trumpet-shaped tubes and are sonie- 
the Jlirndinea and i’olyehaeta, which are larval excretory organs, times reduced (Euchvtraeidac) to merely the external orifices. It 
11 is not tpiite certain whether these are to be regarded as the remnant is jrossiblc, however, that those oviducts belong to a separate morpho- 
of an earlier excretory system, replacid among the Oligochaeta by logical category, more comparable to the dorsal pore.s and to 
the subsei|uently developed ptured structures, or whi ther these .ilxJorainal pores in some fishes. The sperm ducts are usually longer 
“head kidneys" are the first pair of nephridia precociously de- than the oviducts; but in Limicolae both scries of tubes opening 
veloped. The former view has been extensively held, and it is by the funnel into one segment and on to the exterior in the following 
su])i)orted by the lact that in Oitoikaetus the first segment of the segment. While the oviducts always open directly on to the ex¬ 
body has a pair of nephridia which is exactly like those which follow, terior, it is the rule for the sperm diicts to open on to the exterior 
and, like them, persists. (In I he other hand, in nio.il Oligochaeta the near to or through certain 
first segtneni has in the adult no neiihridium. and in the case of terminal chambers, which 
(hinrliMtiis the existence of a “ he.ad kidney ” anteikding the suhse have been variously 
cpiently dewlopcd ne))hridia ol tlie first and other segments has termed atrium and pro- 
ni’ithef lieeii .seen noi proved to be absent. In any case the nephridia state, or spermidiical 
wliicb occupy the .segments of the body generally are first of ail gland. The distal ex- 
represented by paired structures, the " pronephridia," in which the trernity ol this apparatus 
funnel is composed of but one cell, which is fiagellate. This stage i.-, sometimes eversible as 
has at any rate been ohseri-ed in Jihvrtchetinii, and Lttmhricus (in a penis. Associated with 
its widest sense) by Vezljdovsk^f. It is furtlier noticeable that in tbeseglandsare Irequently 
/I’/n'ui/u'/wiis llie covering of \esicular cells wdiicii clothes the drain- to be found bundles or xiii 
pijie cells of llie ailiilt nejihridiiim is cut off fiom file nepliridial pairs of long and variously 
cells themselves and is not a i>eriUiueal layer surrounding the modified setae which are 
iiephridmm. Tints tlie iieiiliriclia, in this case at least, are a ]>art termed penial setae, to dis- 
of the loeliim and are not shut off from it by a layer of peritoneum, tinguish them from other 
as are other organs which lie in it, e..g, the gut. A growth both of si-tae sometimes liut not xii 
tlie funnel, which Iwoomes mtilticellul.ir.anci of the rest of tlie nephri- always associated with 
diiim produces the adult nephridia of the genera mentioned. The rathersimiUrglandswhich 
jiaired dispo'.ition of these organs is the prevalent one among the are found anteriorly to 
Oligochaeta, and occurs in all of twelve out of the thirteen families these, and often in the 
into which the group is divided. immediate iieighhoiirhood xi 

Among the Megaarntiridac, however, which in number of genera of the spermathccae ; the 
and spocie.s nearly equals the remaining families taken together, latter are spoken of as 
another form of the exerefory system occurs. In the genera Phare- genital setae. 
lima, hleguscolcx, Duhugaker, Ac., each segment contains a large Spermathecae. — These 
niimher of nephridia, which, on account of the fact th.at they arc .stnictures appear to bo 
necessarily smaller th.an the paired nephridia of e.g. Lumhricus, have, alisolutcly distinctive of 

heeii termed micronepliridi.a, as opposed to ineg.anephridia ; there is, tlie Oligochaeta. unless Flo. 12._Female reproductive syslcm 

however, no essential diflerence in structure, though micronephridia the sacs which cont.un ofHelindrilus. —Xl-Xlv.clevciilhtdfour- 
arc not uncommonly {e.g. Megaicolide.t, Octochaclus) unprovided spermandopenincommon teenth segments, sperm, sperraatheca; 
with funnels. It is disimtcd whether tliese micronephridia arc or with the nephridia ol Sac- i/i.u, its external orifice; sp.sac. sixTma- 
are not connected together in each segment and from segitient to i.nirriis (see. Havlodicili) thecal sac; of, sac ctmtainiiig ovary; 
segment. In any case they have been shown in three genera to de- are similar. Spermathecae r.o, eggsac; orf, oviduct, 
velop by the growth and splitting into a .series ot original paired are generally present in 

proiiepliridia. A complex network, however, does occur in J.yhio- the Oligochaeta and are absent only in comparatively few genera and 
diilus and certain otlier Eudrilidae. where the paired nephridia species. Their position varies, biit is constant for the species, and 
possess ducts leading to the exterior which ramify and anastomose they are rarely found hehind the gonads. They arc essentially 
on the thickness ol tlie body wall. The network is, however, of the spherical, pear-shape<l or oval sacs opening on 1o the exterior but 
duct of the nephridium, jiossrbly cctoderinic in origin, and does not closed at the coelomic end. In a few Emhytraridae and Emiihri- 
affect the glandular tubes which remain undivided and with one rulidae the sperm at hecae open at the dist^ extR-mity into the 
coelomic funnel each. oi’sojiliagiis, which is a fact difhc.iilt of explanation. Among the 

The Oligochaeta arc the only Chaelojiods in which niidoubtcd ai|uatic Oligochaeta and many earthworms (the families J.innhri- 
nephiklia m.ty posses.s a relationship with the alimentary canal, lidae, Geosrolicidae and a lew otlier genera) the spermntlieeae are 
Thus, in Orfei AacfKs miiltiporMs a large nephridium opens anteriorly simple .sfnietiires, as has been described. In the majority of the 
into the buccal cavity, and numerous nephridia in the same worm Megasioliridne each sac is provided with one or more diverticula, 
evacuate their contents into the rectum. The anteriorly-opening tubular or oval in form, of a slightly different histological character 
and usually very large nephridia arc not uncommon, and have ia the lining epithelium, and in them is invariably lodged the sperm, 
been termed “ peptonepliridia.” The spermathecae are usually paired structures, one jiair to each 

Gonads and Gonad Duets. —The Oligochaeta agree with the leeches of the segments where they occur. In many Geoscolicidae, however, 
and differ from most Polychaeta in that thw are hermaphrodite, .and certain Lumbricidae and Perickaefidae, there arc .several, even 
There is no exception to this generalization. The gonads are, more- a large number, of pairs of very small spermathecae to each of the 
over, limited and fixed in numbers, and are practically invariably segments which contain them. 

attached to the interscgmental septa, usually to the front se]itiim In the Eudrilidae there are spermathecae of different morjiho- 
of a segment, more rarely to the posterior septum. The prevalent logical value. In figs. 12 and 13 are shown the spermathecae of the 
numlier of testes is one pair in the aquatic genera and two pairs in genera Hyperiodrilus and Hetiodrilus, which are simple sacs ending 
I'arthworms. But there are exceptions ; thus a species of I-ampro- 1 ilindly as m other earthworms, hut of which there is only one median 
(Irilus has four pairs of testes. The ovaries are more usually one opening in the thirteenth segment or in the eleventh. In Helindrilus 
\rair, but two are sometimes present. The segments occupied by the blind extremity of the spcrmatheca is enclosed in a coelomic sac 
thi' gonads arc fixed, and are for earthworms invariably X. XI, or one which is in connexion with the sacs envolving the ovaries and ovi- 
of Un m for me testes, and XIII for the ovaries. The position dnets. In hyperiodrilus the whole spcrmatheca is thus included 
varies in the aquatic Oligochaeta. The Oligochaeta contrast with in a corresponding sac, which is of great extent. In such other 
the Polyi.haeta in the general presence ot outgrowths of the septa genera of the family as have been examined, the true sperraatheca 
in the geniui segments, which are either close to, or actually involve, has entirely disappeared, and the sac-which contains it m Hyperio- 
thc gon^s, .uid into which may also open the funnels of the gonad drilus alone remains. This sac has been already referred to as a 
ducts. These -acs contain the developing sperm cells or eggs, and ooclomoducl. Its orifice on to the exterior is formed by an involution 
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it appears) of the epidermis, and that it performs the function 
of a spermatheca is shown by its containing spermatozoa or in 
Stuhlmannta, a apermatophore. In Ptylytoreuius, also, spermato- 
phorea have been found in these spermathecal sacs. We Iwvc thus 
tlie replacement of a spermatheca. corresponding to those of the 
remaining families of Oligochaeta, and derived, as is believed, from 
the epidermis, by a struclurc performing the same function, but 
derived from the mesoblastic tissues, and with a cavity which is 
coi*loin. 

AhmentafyC<initl.-^T\i^ alimentary canal is always a straight tube, 
and the anus, save in the genera Crtodrilus and IhrOy is compleU'ly 
terminal. A buccal cavity, a pharynx, an oesophagus and an 
intestine are always distinguishable. Commonly among the terres¬ 
trial forms there is a ^izzanl, or two gizzards, or a larger number, 
in tlie oesophageal region. 1'here is no armed protrusible pharynx, 
such as exists in some other Chaelopods. This may be associated 
with mud-cating habits ; but it is not wholly certain tlial thi.s is tho 
ca.se j for in Okaetogaster and Aafiodrilu^y which are predaci-oiw 
woniis, there is no protrusible pliarynx, though in the latter the 
oesoj>liagus is thiclwened through its extent with muscular fibres. 
1 he oesophagus is often furni.shed with glandular diverticula, tlie 
giaudvS of Morren," which are often of complex structure through 
the folding of their walls. Among the purely aquatic families such 
structures arc very rare, and are represented by two c.«eca in the 
genus LiiunodrUoiUes. It i.s a remarkable fad. not yet understood, 
that in certain F.iuhviyacidae and humbficulitlar the spermathecae 
open into the oesophagus a.s well as on to tlie «*xlerior. The onl/ 
comparable fact among other worms is the lAuret'.s canal or geiiitc;- 
iiitestinal canal in the Treinatoda. The intestine is usually in 

the higher forms provide I 
with a lyplilobolc, in 
whicli.in Pontoi>( olex, runs 
a ciliated canal or canals 
communicating with the 
intestine. It is possible 
that this represents the 
.syphon or supplementary 
intestine of Caf^tUllidar, 
which has been shown to 
develop as a groving of 
the inlestiiu; ultimately 
cut oft from it. 'J’hc in- 
te.stine has a pair of caeca 
or two or tliree pairs (but 
all lie in one segment) in 
the genus Pheretima and 
in one species of 
drikta. In J vfihovus 9 .r\(X 
jMesascoli'x there are com¬ 
plex glands appended to 
the intestine. 

In licuhamia caecifera 
and at least one other 
earthworm there are 
numerous caeca, one pair 
to each segment. 
(.lasi,ifiLation. —The classification.^ of Adolf Eduard, CirulM? and 
Claparcde separated into two .subdivisions the aquatic and the terres¬ 
trial forms. This scheme, opposed by many, has been reinstated by 
Sedgwick. The chief difficulty in this scheme is offered by the 
Moniligastridae, which in some degree combine the characters of 
both the suborder.?, into neither of which will they fit accurately. 
The following arrangement is a compromise:— 

Group I. Aphaneura, —This group is referred by A. Sedgwick to the 
Archiannelida. It is, however, thougli doubtloas near to the base 
of the Oligochaetous scries, most nc^ly allied in the reproductive 
system to the Oligochaeta. It contains but one family, 
wmaiidae. There are three pairs of spermathecac situated in seg¬ 
ments lll-V, a testis in V and an ovary in VI. There are a clitellum 
and sperm ducts which though like nephridia have a larger funnel 
and a les.s complexly wound duct. This family consists of only one 
well-known genus, Aeolosoma, which contains several species. They 
are minute worms with coloured oil drops (green, olive green or 
orange) contained in the epidermis. The nervous system is em- 
bechled in tho epidermis, and the pairs of ganglia are separated as 
in Serpula, &c. ; each pair has a longish commissure between its 
two ganglia. l‘he intersegmental septa are absent save for the 
division of the first segment. The large prostomium is ciliated 
vcntrally. The setae are either entirely capillary or there are in 
addition some sigmoid setae even with bifid free extremities. This 
genus also propagates asexually, like Cienodrilux, which may possibly 
belong to the same family. Asexual reproduction universal. 

Group II. Limicolae .—With a few exceptions the Limicolae are, 
as the name denotes, ac}uatic in habit. They are small to moderate¬ 
sized Oligochaeta, with a smaller number of segments than in the 
Terricolae. The alimentary canal is simple and a gizzard or oeso¬ 
phageal diverticula rarely developed. The vascular system is simple 
with as a rule direct communication between dorsal and ventral 
vessels in each segment. Nerve cord lies in coelom; brain in first 
segment or prostomium in many forms. Clitellum generally only 
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two or three segments and more anterior in position than in Teni- 
colae. Nephridia always paired and without plexus of blood capil¬ 
laries. Spermatheca rarely with diverticula ; spenn ducts as a rule 
occup3ring two segments only, usually opening by means of an 
atrium. Sperm sacs generally occupying a good many segments 
and with simple interior undivided by a network of trabeculae. 
Ova large and with much yolk. Asexual reproduction only in Naids. 
Egg sacs as largo or nearly so as .sperm sacs. Testes and ovaries 
always free. The following families constitute the group, viz. 
Uaididae.y Enchvtraeidac^ Tuhipcidaey Lumbncxilidat^ Phreoryciidae, 
J*hrcodrilidaey Alluroulidac^ tlie latter po.ssiblv not referable to this 
group. 

Group III. Monihqaxtves. —jVJoderate-sized to very large Oligo- 
chacta, terrestrial in habit, with the appearance of I'erricolae. 
Generative organs anterior in position as in Limicolae. Sperm 
ducts and atria a.s in Limicolae; egg sacs large ; body wall thick ; 
vascular system and nephridia as in Terricolae. Only one family, 
Mon ili^asiridae. 

Group IV. Earthworms, rarely aquatic in habit. 

Of small to ve^ large size. Clitellum commonly extensive and 
more posterior in position than in other groups. Vascular system 
complicated without regular connexion l>ciween dorsal and ventral 
vessels, except in anterior segments. Nephridia as a rule with 
abundant vascular supj)ly. Testes, and occasionally ovaries, en¬ 
closed in sacs. Sperm ^•acs generally limited to one or two segnients 
with interior subtlivided by teabecukie. Sperm ducts traverse several 
segments on their way to exterior. They open in common with, 
or near to, or, more rarely, into, glands which are not certainly 
comparable to the atria of the Limicolae. Egg .sacs minute and 
functionicss (.'*). Eggs minute with little yolk. Nephridia some¬ 
times very numerous in each segment. Spermathecac often with 
diverticula. 

Earthworms are divided into the following families, vi.'». Me^•a^ 
scolicidaCy (ieosfoluidtu'y JCudnkdae, Lunibrtcidae. 

A.s an appendix to the Oligochaeta, and possibly referable to that 
group, though their systematic position cannot at present be deter¬ 
mined with certainty, are to be placed the lidellodrilidae 
dyilidae anct.), which are small jiarasites ujjon crayfish. These worms 
lay cocoons like the Oligochaeta and leeches, and where they depart 
from the structure of the Oligochaeta agree with that of leeches. 
'I'hc body is composed of a small and limited number of segments 
(not more than fourteen), and there is a sucker at each end of the 
body. There are no setae and apparently only two pairs of nephridia, 
of which the anterior pair open commonly by a common pore on the 
third .segment after the head, whose segments liave not been accu- 
lately enumerated. The intervening segments contain the genitalia, 
which are on the Oligochaeta plan in that the gonads are independent 
of their ducts and that there are special spermathecae, one pair. 
The male ducts are either one pair or two pairs, which open by a 
common and complicated efferent termini apparatus furnished 
with a protrusible penis. The ganglia are crow'ded at the po.sterior 
end of the body as in leeches, and there is much tendency to the 
obliteration of the coelom as in that group. ]*lerodHlus and Cirro- 
drilus bear a few, or circles of, external processes which may be 
branchiae ; BdcUodrilus and AstautbdHla havt* none. The vascular 
.system is as in the lower Oligoehaela. There are two chitinous 
jaws in the buccal cavity, a dorsal and a ventral, which are of 
specially complicated structure in Cifrodrilus, 

Literature. — F. E. Beddard, A Monograph of the Oligochaeta 
(Oxford, 1895), also Quart, Journ. Micr. Sci., 1886-1895, Proc, 
Z<wl. Soc., 1885-1906; W. B. Benham, Quart. Journ. Micr. Set., 
1886-1905; W. MichacLsen, "Oligochaeta” in Das Ticrreith, 
1900, and A/ftfA. Mu$. (Hamburg, iSpo-igof)); A. G. Bourne, Quart. 
Journ. Micr. Sci., 1894 ; H. J. Moore, Journ. Morph., 1895 ; F. 
Vezhdovsk^, System d. Oligocnaeten (Prague, 1884), and Entwich^ 
lungsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen', and numerous papers by the 
above and by G. Eisen, E. Perrier, D. Rosa, R. Horst, L. Cognetti, 
IT. Pierantoni, W. Baldwin Spencer, H. Ude, &c., and embryological 
memoirs by R. S. Bergh, E. B. Wilson, N. Kleinenberg, &c. 

IIiRUDiNEA.—^Thc leeches arc more particularly to be compared 
with the Oligochaeta, and the following definition embraces the 
main features in which they agree and disagree with that group. 
Setae are only present in the genus AcanikohdeVa. Eyes are 
present,but hardlyso complex as m certain genera of Polychaetes. 
The appendages of the body arc reduced to branchiae, present 
in certain forms. A clitellum is present. The s^ments of body 
are few (not more than thirty-four) and fixed in number. The 
anus is dorsal. One or two (anterior and posterior) suckers 
always present. Nervous system always in coelom. Coelom 
generally reduced, to a,system of tubes, sometimes communicating 
with vascular system ; in Acanthobdella and Ozobranckus a ser^' 
of metamerically arranged chambers as in Oligochaeta. 
phridia ^ways paired, rarely '{PorUobdeUa) forming a 
communicating from segment to segment; lumen of„5apitty 
always intracellular, funnels pervious or impervious. 



sp, Spermatheca. ov, Ovary. 

Spermathecal sac r.o, Egg sac. 
involvingtiu'last, od, Oviduct. 
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canal sometimes with protrusible proboscis; never with gizzard 
or oesophageal glands; intestine with caeca as a rule. Jaws 
often present. Testes several pairs, rarely one pair, continuous 
with sperm ducts ; ovaries, one pair, continuous with oviducts ; 
generative pores single and median. No separate spermathecac 
or septal chambers for the development of the ova and sperm. 
Eggs deposited in a cocoon. Development direct. No asexual 
generation. Fresh-water, marine and terrestrial. Parasitic 
or carnivorous. 

In external characters the Uirudinoa arc unmwtakable and not 
to be confused with other Aimulidb. except periiaps with the Udello' 
drilidae. which resemble them m certain particulars. The absence 
of setat'—save in AoantkobdeUa, whole live of the anterior sejyments 
possess each lour pairs of setae with reserve setae placed close behind 
them (fi^. 14). and tlu* presenet* of an anterior and jiostenor sucker. 

C roduce a loo]nng inode of progrt‘s.sion similar to that of a Oeometrid 
irva. The absence of setae and tlu* great secondary Htinulalion 
render Ute mapping of tlic segments a subject of some dilTiculty. 
The most reliable test appears to he the nerve ganglia, which arc 
more distinct Jrom the intervening connectives than in other 
Amu'lids. 

In the middle 0/ tiie hodj’, where tlic limits of the somites can Ik* 
checked by a comparison with the arrangement of the nephridia 
and the gonads, and wliere the ganglia are quite distinct and separ¬ 
ated by long connectives, each ganglion is seen to consist of six 
masses of cells enclosed by capsules and to give off three ncrve.s on 



sponding to the posterior sucker. So that a leech in which only 
tweni\-s< ven segments are apparent by the enumeration ol the 
annuli, separate ganglia, nt*phridia, lines of seiLsillae upon the body, 
really possesses an additional seven lying behind that which is 
apparently the last of the series and crowded together into a minute 
space. The annuli into which segments are extemallv divided arc 
so deeply incised as to render it impos.sible to distmgui.'^h, as can be 
readily done in the Oligochaeta as a rule, the limits of an annnhis 
from that of a tnie .segment. As remarked, the prevalent number 
of annuli to a segment is three in the Rhvtnhohdeliidue. But in that 
group {Cyatohranchus) there may be as many as eight anmiU. In 
Idle linathobdellidae the prevailing number of annuli to a segment 
is five; but here again the number is often increased, and Trocketa 
has no less than eleven. The reason for this cxc<*ssive annulation 
has been seen in the limited number of .segments (Ihirty-four) of 
which the bodv is composed, which are laid down early and do not 
increase. In the Oligochaeta, on the other hand, there is growth of 
Bcw segments. It is im|>ortant to notice that the metamenc plan 
of growth of Chaetopod.H is still preserved. 

The nephridia are like those of the Oligochaeta in §;eneral struc¬ 
ture ; that is to say, they consist of drain-pipe cells which are placed 
end to end and are perforated by their auct. The internal fumfel 
varies in the same way as in the Oligochaeta in the number of cells 
which form it. In Clepsine {Ghssiphnnia) there are only three cells, 
and in Nephclis five to eight cells. In Hirudo the funnel is not 
pervious and is coniposc’d of a large number of cells. Externally, 
the nephridinm opens by a vesicle, as in many Oligochaetes whose 
lumen is interceUulUr. In Pontohdella and Branchellion the nephridia 
form aui»tworI*ta^cnding from segment to segment, but there is 
pair of Ipmols in each segment. Slight differences in form 
n noted between nephridia of different segments ; but tlie 
Hlnioinea do not show the marked differentiation that is to be seeh 
in some othrr Chaetopods ; nor do the nephridia ever acquire any 
relatiomi to the ahmentarj’’ canal. 


Coelom .—The coelom of the Hirudinea differs in most genera from 
that of the Oligochaeta and Polychacta. The difference is that it is 
broken up into a complex sinus system. The lea.st modified type 
IS shown by Acanthohaella, a leech, parasitic upon fishes, in which 
transverse sections (see figs. 15 and Tb) sltow the gut, the nervous 
system, &c., lying in a spacious chamber which is the coelom. This 
coelom is lined by peritoneal cells and is divided into a series of 
metameres by septa which correspond to the segmentation of the 
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Fir. I,.—Section of Acanthobdella (after Kovalevsky). 


c. Coelom, 
c.ch, Coeloraic epithelium (yellow- 
cells). 

rff. Glandular cells. 
rl, Muscle cells of lateral line. 
cp, Pigment cells. 
ep. Ectoderm. 


g, Nerve cord, 
w, Intestine. 
me. Circular muscle. 
ml, Longitudmal nuiscle, 
rd. Dorsal veasel. 
vv. Ventral vessel. 


body, tlic arrangement being thus precisely like that ol typical 
Cliaetopoda. Moreover, upon tne intestine tlie coelomic cells .ore 
modified into cliloragogen tells, lu .-ii unthdhdcita the testes are. 
however, not contained in the gener.il eoeloin, and the nephridia 
he in the septa. It is reiiiarkatile. lu \i(!\v ot the spaciousness of the 
coelom, that the tuiiiiels ol the latter Imve not been .seen. Ozo^ 
brant.hu.i possesses a coelom wlutli is less typically chactojiodous 
than that ot A<anthobdeUii, but more so than in other'leeches. There 
is a .spacious cavity surrounding the gut and containmg al.so Mood- 
vesscu, and to some extent the generative organs, and the nervous 
cord. Furthermore, in the mid region of the body this coelom is 
broken up by metamerically arranged septa, as in A (atilknbdrUn. 
These sejita are, however, rather incomplete and are not fasteni-d 
to the gut; and, as in Acanthobdella, the nepluidia arc eiubedded 



Fio. J6.—Section of Acanthobdella (after Kovalevsky). Identical 
letters as in fig. a ; in addition, c«, nerve cord ; in, intestine ; «/, 
parts of nephridium ; on, external opening of nepbridium; ov, ova; 
t, testis. 

in them. In addition to the median lacuna there are two lateral 
lacunae, one upon each side. These regions of Uie coelom end at the 
ends of the body and communicate with each other by means of a 
branched system of coelomic sinuses, which arc in places very fine 
tubes. Neither in this genus nor in the last is there any communi¬ 
cation between coelom and vascular system. In Cltpsine {Olmsi- 
ph(inia) there Ls a further breaking up of the coelom. The median 
lacuna no longer exists, but is represented by a dorsal and ventral 
sinus. The former lodges the dorsal, the latter the ventral, blood¬ 
vessel. The gut has no coelomic space surrounding it. A complex 
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network places these sinuses and the lateral sinuses in comnnuiu*' 
cation. Here also the blood system has no communication with the 
sinus system of the coelom. In Hirudo and the Gnathobdellidae 
tliere is only one system of cavities which consist of four principal 
longitudinal trunks, of wtiich the two laU-ral are contractile, which 
communicate with a network ramifying everywhere, even among 
the cells of the epidermis. The nt^iwurk is partly formed out of 
pigmented cells which are excavated and join to form tubes, the so- 
callcd botryoidal tissue, not found among the Khvnchobdellidae at 
all. It seems clear from the recent investigalions of A. G. Bourne 
and E. S. Goodrich tliat the vascular system and the coelom are in 
communication (as m vertebrates by means of the lymph system). 
On the other hand, it has been held that in these leeches there is no 
vascular system at all and that the entire system of spaces is coelom. 
In favour of regarding the vascular system as totally absent, is the 
fact that tlic median coelomic channels contain no dorsal and 
ventral vessel. In favour of seeing in the lateral trunks and their 
branches a vascular system, is the contractility of the former, and 
the fact of the intrusion of the latter into the cpidormLs, matched 
among the Oligochacta. where undoubted blood capillaries perforate 
the epidermis. A further fact must be considered in deciding this 
question, wliicU is the discovery of ramifying coelomic tubes, ap- 
proaching close to, but not entering, the epidermis in the Polychaete 
Arenicola. Thest* tubes arc lined by flattened epithelium and often 
contain blood cain‘(!aries ; tliey commimtcate with the coelom and 
are to be regarded as prolongation of it into the thickness of the 
body wall. 

Gonads and Gonad Ducts. —The gonads and their ducts in the 
Hirudinca invariably form a closed system of cavitie^s entirely shut 
off from the coelom in which they lie. There is thus a broad resem¬ 
blance to the Eudrilidae, to which group of Oligochac'ta the Hiru¬ 
dinca are further akin by reason of the invariably unpaired condition 
of the generative apeiluics, and the existence of a copulatory 
apparatus (both of whuh characters, however, are present occasion- 
allv in other Oligochaeta). 

I'hc tostes arc more numerous than the ovaries, of which latt<*r 
Ihere arc never more than one pair. The testes vary in numbers of 
pairs. Four {Ozobranchus) to six (Olossi/fhonia) or ten {Fhilacmon) 
arc common numbiTs. In AianthobdeUa, however, the testes of each 
side of the l»oily have grown together to form a continuous band, 
which extends in front of external pore. Each testis communicates 
by means of an efferent duct with a common collecting duct of its 
side of the body, which opens on to the exterior by means of a pro- 
trusihlo penis, and to whicli is sometimes appended a .seminal vi‘sicle. 
The efferent ducts are ciliati‘d, and there is a patch of cilia at the 
point where they communicate with the cavity of each testis. The 
ovaries are more extensive in some forms {e.g. Ozt^franckus) than 
in otlicrs, where they are small rounded iKidies. The two ducts 
continuous wiih the gonads opm by a common vagina on to the 
exterior behind the male pores. This “vagina’* is sometimes of 
cxaggerate<i size. Thus, in Philaemon pungens jLamhert) it has 
the form of a large sac, into which open by a single orifice the con- 
]oine<l oviducts. From this vagina arises a narrow duct leading to 
the exterior. In OzAmnuhus the structures in question arc still 
more complicated. The two long ovarian sacs communicate with 
each other by a transverse bridge before uniting to form the terminal 
canal. Into eacli ovarian sac behind the transverse junction opens 
a slender tube, wliich is greatly coiled, and, in its turn, opens into 
a spheriiMl “ spermathecal sac.*’ Froin tliis an ecpially slender tube 
proceeds, which joins its fellow of the opposite side, and the two form 
a thick, walled tube, which o]>ens on to the exterior within the bursa 
copulatrix through which tlie penis protrudes. These two lasl- 
mentionod types show features which can be, as it scema, matched 
in the Eudrilidae. 

The gonads develop (O. Burger) in coelomic spaces clo.se to 
nci>hridial funnels, which have, however, no relation to the gonad 
ducts. The ovaries are .■jolxd bodies, of which the outer layer becomes 
separated from the ping of cells lying within ; tlius a cavity is formed 
which is clearly co<‘lom. This cavity and its walls becomes pro¬ 
longed to form the oviducts. A stage exactly comparable to the 
stage in the lec^ches, where the ovary Is surrounded by a closed sac, 
has been observed in Eudrilus. In this Annelid later the sac in 
cjuestion joins its fellow, passing beneath tlie nerve cord exactly 
us ill the leech, and also grows out to reach the exterior. The sole 
difference is therefore that in Eudrilus the ovarian sac gives rise 
to a tube which bifurcates, one branch meeting a corresponding 
branch of the other ovary of the pair, while the second branch 
reaches the exterior. In the leech the two branches arc fused into 
one. We have here clearly a case of a true coelomoduct performing 
the function of an oviduct in both leeches and Eudrilidae. The facts 
just referred to suggest further comparisons between the Hirudinea 
and Eudrilidae. The large sacs which have been termed vagina 
are suggestive of the large coelomic spermathecae in Eudrilids, a 
compan-son which needs, however, on)l>ryological data, not at 
present forthcoming, for it.s justification. It is at least clear lliat in 
Ozobranchus this comparison is justifiable; but only probable, or 
T>erhaps possible, in the case of Philaemon. In the former, the duct, 
leading from the ovarian sac. and swelling along its course intp the 
.spherical sac. the spermatheca." is highly suggestive of the oviduct 
and receptaculum of the Eudrilidae, 


The testes during development become hollowed out and are 
prolonged into the vasa efferentia. These ducts therefore have not 
their exact counterparts in the Oligochaeta, unless wc are to a.ssume 
that they collectively arc represented by the seminal vesicles of 
earthworms and the vasa deferentia. It is to be noted that the 
Hirudinea differ from the Oligochaeta in that the male pore is in 
advance of the gonads (except in Acanthobdella. which here, as in 
so many points, approximates to the OUgochaeta), whereas in 
Oligochacta that pore is behind the gonads (again with an exception. 
Allurus). 

The Hirudinea may bet divided into threefamilies:— 
(i.) Rhynchobdellidae. —A nrotrusible proboscis exists, but there 
are no jaws. The blood is colourless. Vontobdella, Glosstpkonia, &c. 

(ii.) Gnaikohdellidae.—A proboscis absent, but jaws usually 
present. Blood coloured rt*a with haemoglobin. Hirudo, N&pheHs, 
dtc. 

(iii.) AcanthQbdellidae.-'"VTohosc\s present, but short. Paired 
setae of Oligochactous pattern present in anterior segments. Blood 
red. A canthohd&lla. 


^ Literature.— A. O. Kovalevsky, Bull. Imp. HU. (St Petersburg, 
November i8y6) (Acanthobdclla) ; A. G, Bourne, Quart. Journ. 
Micr, Set., 1884 ; A. Oka, Zeitschr. wiss. Zool., 1894; E. S. Good* 
rich. Quart. Joum. Micr. Sci., 1899; W. E. Castle, Bull. Mus. Comp, 
Zool., 1900; A. M. Lambert, Proc. Roy. Soc. (Victoria, 1897); C. O. 
Whitman, Journ. Morph., 1889 and 1891; O. Burger, Zeitsohr. uHss. 
Zooi., and other memoirs by the above, and by St V. Apathy, 
R. Blanchard. 11. Bolsius, A. Dondy, R. S. Bergh, &c, (F. E. B.) 

CHAETOSOMATIDA, a small group of minute, free-living, 
aquatic ort’anisnis which are usually placed as an annex to 
the Nemutoda. Indeed Mechnikov, to 
whom we owe much of our knowledge 
of these forms, calls them “ creeping 
Neinatoda.” They are usually found 
amongst seaweed in temperate seas, but 
they are probably widely distributed; 
some are fresh-water. The genus Chaelo- 
soma, with the two .species Ch. claparedii 
and Ch. ophicephalum and the genus 
Tristicochaeta, have swollen heads. The 
third genus Rhabdogaster has no such 
distinct head, though the body may be 
swollen anteriorly. The mouth is ter¬ 
minal and anterior and surrounded by a 
ring of spicules or a half-ring of hooks. 

Scattered hairs cover the body. Just in 
front of the anus there is in Ckaelosoma 
a double, and in Tristicochaeta a triple 
row of about fifteen stout cylindrical 
projections upon which the animals 

creep. The females are a little larger CamMtigt Maturmi 

than the males; in Ch. claparedii the bytSlUb!; 
former attain a length of 1-5 mm., the *'“*• 
latter of I-I2 mm. The mouth opens Mature female of 
into an oesophagus which passes into an ^ w Mm”- 

intestine ; |diis opens by a ventral anus nikov.) a. Oesophagus ■ 
situated a little in front of the posterior b, intestine ; c, anus ; 
end. The testis is single, and its duct ‘f. ovary; e. genera- 
opens with the anus, and is provided bristles”^'^’ ' 
with a couple of spicules. The ovary is 

double, and the oviducts open by a median ventral pore about 
the middle of the body ; in this region there is a second swelling 
both in Chaetosoma and in Rhabdogaster. The last-named form 
is in the female 0-36 mm. in length. In it the hairs are confined 
to the dorsal middle line and the creeping setae are hooked, of 
a finer structure than in Chaetosoma, and situated so far forward 
that the vagina opens amongst them. Ck. ophicephalum has 
been taken in the English Channel. 

Sec E. Mechnikov. Zeitschr. wiss. Zool. xvii., 1867, p. 537; 
Panceri, Aiti Acc. Napoli, vii., 1878, p. 7. (A. E. S.) 

CHAFER, a word used in modern speech to distin^ish the 
beetles of the family Searabaeidae, and more especimly those 
species which feed on leaves in the adult state. The word' 
derived from the O. Eng. ceafor, and it b interesting 
that the cognate Ger. KSfer b applied to beetles of 
For the characters of the Searabaeidae see CoLEOPTg'.ea^rM 
family includes a large number of beetles^ some of v* ’ 
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dung and others on vegetable tissues. The cockchafers and their 
near allies belong to the subfamily Melolunthinac, and the 
rosc-chafers to the Ceionnuae; in both the beetles eat leaves, and 
their grubs spend a long life underground devouring roots. 
In Britain the Melolonthines that are usually noted as injurious 
are the two species of cockchafer {Melolonlha vulgaris and M. 
hilrpncastani), large heavy beetles with black pubescent pro¬ 
thorax, brown elytra and an elongated pointed tail-process ; 
the summer-chafer (Rhisolrogus suhlilialis), a smaller pale 
brown chafer ; and the still smaller garden-chafer or “ cockcr- 
bundy ” (Vhyllopcrtha hnrlicola), which has a dark green pro¬ 
thorax and brown elytra. Of the Cetoniines, the beautiful 
metallic green rosc-chafer, Celaiiia atiiala, sometimes causes 
dam.ige, especially in ganlens. The larvae of the chafers arc 
heacw, soft-skinned grubs, with hard brown heads provided with 
powerful mandibles, three pairs of well-developed legs, and a 
swollen abdomen. As they grow, the larvae become strongly 
flexed towards the ventral surface, and lie curled up in their 
earthen cells, feeding on roots. The larval life lasts several 
years, and in hard frosts the grubs go deep down away from the 
surface. Pupation takes place in the autumn, and though the 
perfect insect etnorgos from the culirle very soon afterwards, 
it remains in its underground cell for several months, not making 
its way to the upper air until the ensuing summer. After pairing, 
the female crawls down into the soil to lay her eggs. The grubs 
of chafers, when turned up by the plough, are greedily devoured 
by poultry, pigs and various wild birds. When the beetles 
become so numerous iis to call for destruction, they arc usually 
shaken off the trees where they rest on to sheets or tarred boards. 
On the continent of JCuropc chafers arc far more numerous than 
in the United Kingdom, and the rural governments in P'rance 
give rewards for their destruction. 1 ). Sharp states that in the 
department of Seine-inferieure 867,173,000 cockchafers and 
647,000,000 larvae were killed in the four years preceding 1870. 

The anatomy of Melolonlha is verj' fully described in a classical 
memoir by H. E. Strauss-lfilrckhoim (Pans, 1828). (G. U. C.) 

CHAFF (from the A.S. craf, allied to the 0 . High Ger. chti'a, 
a husk or pod), the husks left after threshing grain, and also hay 
and straw chopped fine as food for cattle; hence, figuratively, 
the refuse or worthless part of anything. The collor|uial use 
of the word, to chafT, in the sense of to banter or to make fun of a 
person, may be derived from this figurative sense, or from 
“ to chafe,” meaning to vex or irritate. 

CHAFFARINAS, or Zaffakinks, a group of islands belonging 
to Spain off the north coast of Morocco, near the Algerian 
frontier, 2J m. to the north of Cape del Agna. The largest of 
these isles, Del Congreso, is rocky and hilly. It has a watch- 
house on the coast nearest to Morocco. Isabella II., the central 
island, contains several batteries, barracks and a penal convict 
settlement. The Spanish government has undertaken the con¬ 
struction of breakwaters to unite this island with the neighbouring 
islet of El Rey, with a view to enclose a deep and already sheltered 
anchorage. This roadstead affords a safe refuge for many large 
vessels. The Chaffarinas, which are the Tres Insulae of the 
Romans and the Zajrdn of the Arabs, were occupied by Spain 
in 1848. The Spanish occupation anticipated by a few days a 
French expedition sent from Oran to annex the islands to Algeria. 
The population of the islands is under 1000. 

CHAFFEE, ADNA ROMANZA (1842- ), American general, 

was born at Orwell, Ohio, on the 14th of April 1842, At the 
outbreak of the Civil War he entered the United States cavalry 
as a private, and he rose to commissioned rank in 1863, 
becoming brevet captain in 1865. He remained in the army 
after the war and took part with distinction in many Indian 
campaigns. His promotion was, however, slow, and he was at 
the age of fifty-six still a lieutenant-colonel of cavalry. But in 
1898, at the outbreak of the Spanish-American War, he was made 
brigadier-general and soon afterwards major-general of volunteers. 
In the Cuban campaign he won particular distinction, and the 
victory of the Americans in the action of El Caney was in large 
meSLBure due to his careful personal reconnaissances of the ground 
to be attacked and to the endurance of his own brigade. After 


reverting for a time to the rank of brigadier-general, he was made 
a major-general U.S.V. again in 1900 and was appointed to 
command the United States contingent in China. He took a 
brilliant and successful part in the advance on Peking and the 
relief of the Ixigations. In 1901 he became a major-general in 
the regular army, and in 1901-1902 commanded the Division of 
the Philippines. In 1902-1903 he commanded the Department of 
the East, and from 1904 to 1906 was chief of the general staff 
of the army. In 1904 he received the rank of lieutenant-general 
in the United States army, being the first enlisted man of the 
regular army to attain this, the highest rank in the service. 
He was retired at his own reque.st on the ist of February 1906, 
after more than forty years’ service. 

CHAFFINCH {Fringilla coelebs), the common English name 
of a bird belonging to the family Fringillidae (see 1 ‘Tnch), and 
distinguished, in the male sex, by the deep greyish blue of its 
crown feathers, the yellowish green of its rump, the white of the 
wing coverts, so disposed as to form two conspicuous bars, and 
the reddish brown passing into vinous red of the throat and 
brea.st. The female is drab, but shows the same white markings 
os the mule, and the young males resemble the females until 
after the first autumn moult, when they graduallji assume the 
plumage of their sex. The chaffinch breeds early m the season, 
and its song may often be heard in February. Its nest, which 
is a model of neatness and symmetry, it builds on trees and bushes, 
preferring such as are overgrown with moss and lichens. It is 
chiefly composed of moss and wool, lined internally with grass, 
wool, feathers, and whaleier soft material the loealily affords. 
The outside consists of moss and lichens, and according to Selby, 
” is always accordant with the particular colour of its situation.’’ 
When built in the neighbourhood of towns the nest is somewhat 
slovenly and untidy, being often composed of bits of dirty straw, 
pieces of paper and blackened moss ; in one instance, near 
Glasgow, the author of the Birds nj the Wesl of Scotland found 
several postage-stamps thus employed. It lays four or five eggs 
of a pale purplish buff, streaked and spotted with purplish red. 
In spring the chaffinch is destructive to early flowers, and to 
young radishes and turnips just as they appear above the surface ; 
in summer, however, it feeds principally on insects and their 
larvae, while in autumn and winter its food consists of grain and 
other seeds. On the continent of Europe the chaffinch is a 
favourite song-bird, especially in Germany, where great attention 
is paid to its training. 

CHAFING-DISH (from the 0 . Fr. chaufer, to make warm), 
a kind of portable grate heated with chai'coal, and used for 
cooking or keeping food warm. In a light form, and heated 
over a spirit lamp, it is also used for cooking various dainty 
dishes at table. The employment of the chafing-dish for the 
latter purpose has been largely restored in modern cookery. 

CHAGOS, a group of atolls in the Indian Ocean, belonging to 
Britain, disposed in circular form round the Chagos bank, in 
4° 44' to 7° 39' S., and 70° 55' to 72° 52' E. ’ITie atolls on the 
south and east side of the bank, which has a circumference of 
about 270 m., have disappeared through subsidence; a few— 
Egmont, Danger, Eagle, and Three Brothers—still remain on 
the east side, but most of the population (about 700) is centred 
on Diego Garcia, which lies on the soutli-east side, and is nearly 
13 m. long by 6 m. wide. The lagoon, which is enclosed by two 
coral barriers and accessible to the largest vessels on the north 
side, forms one of the finest natural harbours in the world. The 
group, which has a total land area of 76 sq. m., is dependent for 
admmistrative purposes on Mauritius, and is regularly visited 
by vessels from that colony. The only product is coco-nut oil, 
of which about 106,000 gallons are annually exported. The 
French occupied the islands in 1791 from Mauritius, and the oil 
industry (from which the group is sometimes called the Oil Islands) 
came into the hands of French Creoles. 

CHAOREff, a vills^e of the Republic of Panama, on the 
Atlantic coast of the Isthmus, at the mouth of the Chagres 
liver, and about 8 m. W. of Colon. It has a harbour from 10 to 
12 ft. deep, which is difficult to enter, however, on account of 
bars at its mouth. The port was discovered by Columbus ia 
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1502, and was opened for traffic with Panama, on the Pacific 
coast, by way of the Chagres river, in the i6th century. 
With the decline of Porto Bello in the i8th century 
ChuRres became the chief Atlantic port of the Isthmus, and was 
at the height of its importance during the great rush of gold- 
hunters across the Isthmus to California in 1849 and the years 
immediately following. With the completion of the Panama 
railway in 1853, however, travel was diverted to Colon, and 
Chagres soon became a village of miserable huts, with no evidence 
of its former importance. On a high rock at the mouth of the 
river stands the castle of Lorenzo, which was destroyed by Sir 
Henry Morgan when he captured the town in 1671, but 
was rebuilt soon afterwards by the Spaniards. Chagres was 
again captured in 1740 by British forces under Admiral Edward 
Vernon. 

CHAIN (through the O. P'r. chasive, chcene, &c., from Lat. 
catena), a series of links of metal or other material so connected 
together that the whole forms a flexible band or cord. Chains 
are used for a variety of purposes, such as fastening, securing, 
or connecting together two or more objects, supporting or lifting 
weights, transmitting mechanical power, &<■.; or as an ornament 
to serve as a collar, as a symbol of oflice or state, or as part of 
the insignia of an order of knighthood ; or as a device from 
which to hang a jewelled or other pendant, a watch, &c. (see 
(-bLLAR). Ornamental chains are made with a great variety of 
links, but those intended for utilitarian purposes are mostly of 
two types. In stud chains a stud or brace is inserted across each 
link to prevent its sides from collapsing inwards under strain, 
whereas in open link chains the links have no studs. The addition 
of studs is reckoned to increase the load which the chain can 
safely bear by 30 Small chains of the open-link type are 
to a great extent made by machinery. I'or larger sizes the 
smith cuts off a length of iron rod of suitable diameter, forms it 
while hot to the shape of the link by repeated blows of his hammer, 
and welds togetlier the. two ends of the link, previously slipped 
inside its fellow, by the aid of the same tool; in some cases the 
bending is done in a mechanical press and the welding under a 
power hammer (see also Cable). Weldless chains are also made; 
m A. G. Strathern's process, for instance, cruciform steel bars 
are pressed, while hot, into links, each without join and engaging 
with its neighbours. Chains used for tran.smitting power are 
known as pitch-chains ; the chain of a bicycle {q.v.) is an example. 

From the use of the chain as employed to bind or fetter a 
prisoner or slave, comes the figurative application to anything 
which serves as a constraining or restraining force; and from 
its series of connected links, to any series of objects, events, 
arguments, &c., connected by succession, logical sequence or 
reasoning. Specific uses are for a measuring line in land-survey¬ 
ing, consisting of 100 links, i.e. iron rods, 7-92 in. in length, 
making 22 yds. in all, hence a lineal measure of that length; 
and, as a nautical term, for the contrivance by which the lower 
shrouds of a mast are extended and secured to the ship’s 
sides, consisting of dead-eyes, chain-plates, and chain-wale or 
“ channel.” 

CHAIR (in Mid. Eng. eJuere, through 0 . Fr. chaere or chaiere, 
from Lat. cathedra, later eatedra, Gr. KaOiSpa, seat,cf. “ cathedral ”; 
the modern Fr. form chaise, a chair, has been adopted in English 
with a particular meaning as a form of carriage ; chaire in French 
is still used of a professorial or ecclesiastical “ chair,” or cathedra), 
a movable seat, usually with four legs, for a single person, the 
most varied and familiar article of domestic furniture. The 
chair is of extreme antiquity, although for many centuries and 
indeed for thousands of years it was an appanage of state and 
dignity rather than an article of ordinary use. ” The chair ” is 
still extensively used as the emblem of authority in the House 
of Commons and in public meetings. It was not, in fact, until 
the i6th century that it became common anywhere. The chest, 
the bench and the stool were until then the ordinary seats of 
everyday life, and the number of chairs which have survived 
from an earlier date is exceedingly limited; most of such ex¬ 
amples are of ecclesiastical or seigneurial origin. Our knowledge 
of the chairs of remote antiquity is derived almost entirely from 


monuments, sculpture and paintings. A few actual examples 
exist in the British Museum, in the Egyptian museum at Cairo, 
and elsewhere. In ancient Egypt they appear to have been of 
great richness and splendour. Fashioned of ebony and ivory, 
or of carved and gilded wood, they were covered with costly 
stuffs and supported upon representations of the legs of beasts 
of the chase or the figures of captives. An arm-chair in fine 
preservation found in a tomb in the Valley of the Kings is 
astonishingly similar, even in small details, to that “ Empire ” 
style which followed Napoleon’s campaign in Egypt. The 
earliest monuments of Nineveh represent a chair without a back 
but with tastefully carved legs ending in lions’ claws or bulls’ 
hoofs; others are supported by figures in the nature of carya¬ 
tides or by animals. The earliest known form of Greek chair, 
going back to five or six centuries before Christ, had a back but 
stood straight up, front and back. On the frieze of the Parthenon 
Zeus occupies a square seat with a bar-back and thick turned 
legs ; it is ornamented with winged sphinxes and the feet of 
beasts. The characteristic Roman chairs were of marble, also 
adonied with sphinxes; the curule chair was originally very 
similar in form to the modern folding chair, but eventually 
received a good deal of ornament. 

The most famous of the very few chairs which have come down 
from a remote antiquity is the reputed chair of St Peter in St 
Peter’s at Rome. The wooden portions are much decayed, but 
it-would appear to be Byzantine work of the 6th century, and 
to be really an ancient sedia gestataria. It has ivory carvings 
representing the labours of Heracles. A few pieces of an earlier 
oaken chair have been let in; the existing one, Gregorovius 
says, is of acacia wood. The legend that this was the curule 
chair of the senator Pudens is necessarily apocryphal. It is not, 
as is popularly supposed, enclosed in Bernini’s bronze chair, 
but is kept under triple lock and exhibited only once in a century. 
Byzantium, like Greece and Rome, affected the curule form of 
chair, and in addition to lions’ heads and winged figures of 
Victory and dolphin-shaped arms used also the lyre-back which 
has been made familiar by the pseudo-classical revival of the 
end of the 18th century. The chair of Maximian in the cathedral 
of Ravenna is believed to date from the middle of the 6th century. 
It is of marble, round, with a high back, and is carved in high 
relief with figures of saints and scenes from the Gospels—the 
Annunciation, the Adoration of the Magi, the flight into Egypt 
and the baptism of Christ. The smaller spaces are filled with 
carvings of animals, birds, flowers and foliated ornament. 
Another very ancient seat is the so-called “ Chair of Dagobert ” in 
the louvre. It is of cast bronze, sharpened with the chisel and 
partially gilt; it is of the curule or faldstool type and supported 
upon legs terminating in the heads and feet of animals. The 
seat, which was probably of leather, has disappeared. Its attri¬ 
bution depends entirely upon the statement of Suger, abbot of 
St Denis in the 12th century, who added a back and arms. Its 
age has been much discussed, but Viollet-le-Duc dated it to early 
Merovingian times, and it may in any case be taken as the oldest 
faldstool in existence. To the same generic type belongs 
the famous abbots' chair of Gla.stonbury; such chairs might 
readily be taken to pieces when their owners travelled. The 
feddisterium in time acquired arms and a back, while retaining 
its folding shape. The most famous, as well as the most ancient, 
English chair is that made at the end of the 13th century for 
Edward I., in which most subsequent monarchs have been 
crowned. It is of an architectural type and of oak, and was 
covered with gilded gesso which long smee disappeared. 

Passing from these historic examples we find the chair mono¬ 
polized by the ruler, lay or ecclesiastical, to a comparatively 
late date. As the seat of authority it stood at the head of the 
lord’s table, on his dais, by the side of his bed. The seigneurial 
chair, commoner in France and the Netherlands than in Englay^ 
is a very interesting type, approximating in many reapec?a 
the episcopal or abbatial throne or stall. It early awfk- 
vety high back and sometimes had a canopy. or 

variable, and the lower part was dosed in witb/MijKuid 
carved front and sides—the seat, indeed, was of^' *6 
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sometimes doaed with a key. That we are still said to sit “ in ” 
an arm-chair and “on ” other kinds oi chairs is a reminiscence of 
the time when tlte lord or seigneur sat “ in his chair.” These 
throne-like seats were always architectural in character, and as 
tiothic feeling waned took toe distinctive characteristics of 
Renaissance work. It was owing in great measure to toe Re¬ 
naissance that the chair ceased to be an appanage of state, and 
became the customary companion of whomsoever could afford 
to buy it. Once toe idea of privilege faded the chair speedily 
came into general use, and almost at once liegan to reflect tire 
fasliions of the hour. No piece of furniture has ever been so 
close an index to sumptuary changes. It has varied in size, 
shape and sturdiness with the fashion not only of women’s dress 
but of men’s also. Thus the chair which was not, even with its 
arms purposely suppressed, too ample during the several reigns 
of some form or otoer of hoops and farthingale, became monstrous 
■when these protuberances disappeared. Again, tire costly laced 
coats of the dandy of toe ilith and early 19th centuries were so 
threatened by the trrdinary form of sent Urat a “ conversation 
chair ” was devised, which enabled the buck and the ruftler to sit 
with his face to the back, bis valuable tails hanging unimpeded 
over the front. The early chair almost invariably had arms, and 
it wa.s not until towards the dose of the ibth century that the 
smaller form grew common. 

The majority of the dtairs of all countries until the middle of 
toe 17th century were of oak without upholstery, and when it Ire- 
came customary tocushion them,leather was sometimes employed; 
sulrsequently velvet and silk were extensively used, and at a 
later period cheaper and often more durable materials. Leather 
was not infrequently used even for the costly and elaborate 
chairs of the faldstool form—occasionally sheathed in thin plates 
of silver—which Vem'ce sent all over Europe. To this day, 
indeed, leather k one of the most frequently employed materWs 
for chair covering. The outstanding characteristic of most 
chairs until the middle of the 17th century was massiveness and 
solidity. Being usually made of oak, they were of considerable 
vreight, and it was not until the introduction of the handsome 
Louis XIII. chairs with cane bocks and seats that either weight 
nr solidity was reduced. Although English furniture derives 
so extensively from foreign and especially French and Italian 
models, toe earlier forms of English chairs owed but little to 
exotic influences. This wa.s especially the ca.se down to the end 
of the Tudor period, after which France began to set her mark 
upon the British cltair. The squat variety, with heavy and 
sombre back, carved like a piece of panellii^, gave { 4 ace to a 
taller, more slender, and more elegant form, in r^ch the frame¬ 
work only was carved, and attempts were made at ornament 
in new directions. The stretcher especially offered opportunities 
which were not lost upon toe cabinet-makers of toe Restoration. 
From a mere uncompromising cross-bar intended to strengthen 
the construction it blossomed, almost suddenly, into an elatotate 
scroll-work or an exceedingly graceful semicircular ornament 
connecting all four legs, wito a vase-sliaped knob in the centre. 
The arms and legs of chairs of this period were scrolled, the 
splats of the bock often showit^ a rich arrangement of spirals 
Mil scrolls. This most decorative of all types appears to have 
been popularized in England by the cavaUers who had been in 
exile wito Charles II. and had become familiar wito it in the 
north-western parts of the European continent During the 
reign of William and Mary' these charming fornas d^enerated 
into somethiog much stifler and mart rectangular, with a soUd, 
more or less flddle-shaped splat and a cabriole leg with pad feet 
The more omaraental examples had cane seats and Hi-pro¬ 
portioned cane backs. Ftom these forms was gradually developed 
the Chippendale chair, with its elabonitely interlaced back, its 
giaceful wms and square or cabriole legs, toe latter terminatoig 
in i\,e daw and ball or the pad foot Hepplen’faite, .SIreraton 
and Adam all aimed at lightening toe chair, whicli, even in the 
master hands of Chippendale, remained conqiaratively heavy. 
The.-eadeavonr succeeded, and the modern chair is everywhere 
compBitatively slight. Chippendale and Hepfdewhite fa^ween 
them determined what appears to Ire the final form of the chair, 


bx since their time {nacticaily no new type has lasted, and in 
its main characteristics the chair of toe 20th century is the direct 
derivative of that of the later 18th. 

The 18th century was, indeed, toe golden age of the chair, 
especially m FratH:e and England, betweai which there was 
considerable give and take of ideas. Even Diderot could nut 
refrain from writing of them in his Encyclopedie. The typical 
Louis Seize chair, oval-backed and ample of seat, with descending 
arms and round-roedttl legs, covered in Beauvais or some such 
gay tapestry woven with Boucher or Watleau-like scenes, is a 
very gracious object, in which the period reached its high-water 
mark. The Empire brought in squat and squabby shapes, 
comfortable enough no doubt, but entirely destitute of inspira¬ 
tion. English Empire clialrs were often heavier and more sombre 
than those of French design. Thenceforward the chair in all 
muntries ceased to attract the artist. The art nouveau school 
has occasionally produced something of not unpl€a.sing simplicity; 
but more often its rfforts have been frankly ugly or even 
grotesque. Tljcrc have been practically no novelties, with the 
exception perhaps of the basket-cJtair and such like, which have 
been made possible by moilem command over material. So 
much, indeed, is tlie present indebted to the past in this 
matter that eveti tlx; revolving chair, now so familiar in 
offices, has a pedigree of something like four centuries (see also 
Sedan-chair). (J. V.-b.) 

CHAISE (the French for “chair,” through a transference from 
a “sedan-chair” to a wlieeled vehicle), alight two-or four-wheeled 
carriage with a movable hood or ‘‘caUish ” ; toe ‘‘ post-chaise ” 
was the fast-travelling carriage of the i8th and early lyth 
centuries. It was closed and four-wheeled for two or four hor.ses 
and with the driver rkling postillion. 

CHAKRATA, a mountain cantonment in the l>ehra Dun 
district of toe United Provinces of Indk, on the range of hills 
overlooking the valleys of the Jumna and the Tons, at an 
elevation of 7000 ft. It was founded in 1866 and first occupied 
in April 1869. 

CHALCEDON, more correctly Calcheixjn (mod. Kadiheui), an 
ancient maritime town of ilitl^nia, in Asia Minor, idmust 
directly opposite Byzantium, south of ficutari. It was a Megarian 
colony founded cai a site so obviously inferior to that which was 
within view on the opposite shore, that it received from the 
oracle tine name of " the City of the Blind.” In its early history 
it shared toe Birtunes of Byzantium, was taken by the satrap 
Otanes, vacillated lung between tlie Lacedaemonian and tlie 
Athenian interests, and was at last bequeatlied to tlie Romans 
by Attains 111 . of Pergamum (133 b.c.). It was partly destroyed 
by Mithradates, but recovered during the Empire, and in a.d. 451 
was the seat of the Fourth General Council. It fell under the 
repeated attacks of the barbarian hordes who crossed over after 
having ravaged Byzantium, and furnished an encampment to 
the Persians under Cbosroes, c. 616-626. The Turks used it as 
a quarry for building materials fur Constantinople. The site 
k now occupied by the village of Kadikeui (“ Village of the 
judge ”), which forms the tenth “ cercle ” of toe municipality 
of Constantinople. Pop. about 33,000, of whom 8000 are 
Moslems. There k a large British colony with a church, smd 
also Greek and Armenian churches and schools, and a training 
college for Roman Catholic Armenians. To toe S. are tlie ruins 
of Panteichion (mod. Pendik), where Belkarius k said to have 
lived in retirement. 

See J. von Hammer. Comtantinopohs (Peelh, 18*2); Murray’.s 
HaudJbook for Constautinaple (London, 1900). 

OHM/CBOON, COUNCIL OF, the fourth ecumenical council of 
the Catholic Church, was held in 451, its occasion being the 
Eutychian heresy and the notorious “ Robber Synod ” (see 
Eutvches and Ephesus, Council of), which called f«-th 
vigoroni protesM both in toe East , and in the West, and a loud 
demand fob a new general councilj a demand that was ignored 
by the Eutychian Theodosius II., but speedily granted by Ws 
successor, Marckn, a “ Ftavnunst”' In responae to the imperial 
MimmotM, five to six hundred bkhopB, ah Eastern, except the 
Rnaian legates and two Ahicans, assembled in (nmlcedon on the 
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8A of October 451. The bishop of Rome claimed for his legates 
the right to preside, and insisted that any act that f«iW to receive 
their approval would be invalid. The first session was tumultu* 
ous; party feeling ran high, and scurrilous and vulgar epithets 
were bandied to and fro. The acts of the Kobber Synod were 
exaxnined } fraud, violence and coercion were charged against 
it; its entire proceedings were annulled, and, at the third 
session, its leader, Dioscurus, was deposed and degraded. The 
emperor requested a declaration of the true faith; but the 
sentiment of the council was opposed to a new symbol. It 
contented itself with reaffirming the Nicene and Constantino- 
politan creeds and the Kphesine formula of 431, and accepting, 
only after examination, the Christological statement contained 
in the Epistola Dogniaticu of Leo 1 . ^.v.) to JHavianus. Thus 
the council rejected both Nestorianism and Eutychianism, and 
stood upon the doctrine that Qirist had two natures, each 
perfect^in itself and each distinct from the other, yet perfectly 
united in one person, who was at once both God and man. With 
(his statement, which was formally subscribed in the presence 
of the emperor, the development of the Christologieal doctrine 
was completed, but not in a manner to obviate further con¬ 
troversy (see MoNOPiiYSiTKS and Monothf.i.itf,.s). 

The remaining .sessions, vii.-xvi., were occupied with matters 
of discipline, complaints, claims, controversies and the likt. 
Canons were adopted, thirty according to the generally received 
tradition, although the most ancient texts contain but twenty- 
eight, and, as Hefcle points out, the so-called twenty-ninth and 
thirtieth arc properly not canons, but repetitions of proposals 
made in a previous session. 

The most important enactments of the council of Chalccdon 
were the following: (i) tlic approval of the canons of the first 
three ecumenical councils and of the synods of Ancyra, Neo- 
Caesarea, Changra, Antioch and iAudicea ; (j) forbidding trade, 
secular pursuits and war to the clergy, bishops not even being 
allowed to administer tlie property of their dioceses; (3) for¬ 
bidding monks and nuns to marry or to return to the world; 
likewise forbidding the establishment of a monastery in any 
diocese without the consent of the bishop, or the disestablish¬ 
ment of a monastery once consecrated; (4) punishing with 
deposition an ordination or clerical appomtment made for 
money ; forbidding “ absolute ordination ” (I'.e. without assign¬ 
ment to a particular charge), the translation of clerics except 
fur good cause, the enrolment of a cleric in two churches at once, 
and the performance of sacerdolal functions outside of one’s 
diocese without letters of commendation from one's bishop; 
(5) confirming the jurisdiction of bishops over ail clerics, regular 
and secular mike, and punishing with deposition any conspiracy 
against episcopal authority; (6) establishing a gradation of 
ecclesiastical tribunals, viz. bishop, provincial synod, exarch 
of the diocese, patriarch of Constantinople (obviously the council 
could not here have been legislating for the entire church); 
forbidding clerics to be runnuig to Constantinople with com¬ 
plaints, without the consent of their respective bishops; (7) 
confirming the possession of rural parishes to those who had 
actually administered tliem for thirty years, providing for the 
adjudication of conflicting claims, and guaranteeing the integrity 
of metropolitan provinces; (S) confinning the tmrd canon of 
the second ecumenical council, which accorded to Constanti¬ 
nople equal privileges (to-a wpta-^tta) with Rome, and the second 
rank among the patriarchates, and^ in addition, granting to 
Constantinople patriarchal jurisdiction over Pontus, Asia and 
Thrace. 

The Roman legates, who were absent (designedly ?) when this 
famous twenty-eighth canon was adopted, protested against 
it, but in vain, the imperial commissioners deciding in favour of 
its regularity and validity. Leo I., although he recognized the 
counul as ecumenical and confirmed its doctrinal decrees, rejected 
canon xxviii. on the ground that it contravened the sixth canon 
of Nicaea and infringed the rights of Alexandria and Antioch. 
In what proportion zeal for the ancient canons and the rights 
of others, and jealous fear of encroachment upon his own juris¬ 
diction, were mixed in the motives of Loo, it would be interesting 
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to know. The canon was universally received in the East, and 
was expressly confirmed by the Quinisext Council, 692 (set 
CoNSTANTixopus, Councils of). 

The emperor Mercian approved the doctrinal decrees of the 
counal and enjoined silence in r^ard to theological questions. 
Butyches and Dioscurus and their followers were deposed and 
banished. But harmony was not thus to be restored ; hardly 
had the council dissolved when the church was plunged into the 
Monophysite controversy. 

Sec Mansi vL09.529-1102, vu.pp. j-868 ; Kardouin ii. pp. 1-772; 
Hefcle {2nd ed.) ii. pp. 394-578 (English translation, iii. pp. 268- 
464); also extended bibliographies in llerzog-Hauck. IteaUncyklo- 
pidie, 5rd ed., e.v. " Eutyches’’ (bv Loots) and s.v. " Nesloriancr " 
(by Kessler). ' (T. p. ^.) 

CHALCEDONY, or Calchuony (sometimes called by old 
writers cassidoine), a variety of native silica, often used as an 
ornamental stone. The present application of the term is com¬ 
paratively modern. The “ chalcedonius ’’ of Pliny was quite 
a different mineral, being a green stone from the copper-mines 
of Chaloedon, in Asia Minor, whence the name. There has been 
some confusion between chalcedony and theancient“carcedonia,” 
a stone which seems to have been a carbuncle from Africa, 
brought by way of Carthage (Kapj^j/Scuv). Our chalcedony 
w^ probably included by the ancients among the various kinds 
of jasper and agate, especially the varieties termed “ leucachates ” 
and “ cerachates.” 

By modern mineralogists the name chalcedony is restricted 
to those kinds of silica which occur not in distinct crystals like 
ordinary quartz, .but in concretionary, mammillated or stalac- 
titic forms, which break with a fine splintery fracture, and 
display a delicate fibrous structure. Chalcedony may be regarded 
as a micro-crystalline form of quartz. It is rather softer and 
less dense than crystallized quartz, its hardness being about 
6-5 and its specific gravity 2-6, the difference being probably 
due to the presence of a small amount of opaline silica between 
the fibres. Chalcedony is a translucent substance of rather 
waxy lustre, presenting great variety of colours, though usually 
white, grey, yellow or brown. A rare blue chalcedony is some¬ 
times polished under the name of “ sapphirine ”—a term applied 
also to a distinct mineral (an aluminium-magnesium silicate) 
from Greenland. 

Chalcedony occurs as a secondary mineral in volcanic rocks, 
representing usually the silica set free by the decomposition of 
various silicates, and deposited in cracks, fmnning veins, or in 
vesicular hollows, forming amygdales. Its occurrence gives the 
name to Chalcedony Park, Arizona. It is found in the basalts 
of N. Ireland, the Faroe Isles and Iceland: it is common in 
the traps of the Deccan in India, and in volcanic rocks in Uruguay 
and Brazil, totain flat oval nodules from a decomposed lava 
(augite-andesite) in Urtiway present a cavity lined with quartz 
crystals and enclosing hquid (a weak saline solution), with a 
movable air-bubble, whence they are called “enhydros” or 
water-stones. Very fine examples of stalactitic chalcedony, in 
whimsical forms, have been yielded by some of the Cottifeh 
coppef-mkies. The surface of chalcedony is occasionally coaled 
with a delicate bluish bloom. A chalcedonic deposit in the fonn 
of concentric rings, on fossils smd fragments of limestone in S. 
Devon, is known as “orbicular silica" or '** beekite,” having 
bwn named after Dr Henry Beeke, dean of Bristol, who first 
directed attention to such deposits. Certain pseudpmorphs of 
chalcedony after datolite, from Haytor in Devonshire, have 
received the name of “ haytorite.” Optical examination of 
many chalcedonic minerals by French mmeralt^ista has shown 
that they are aggregates of various fibrous crystalline bodies 
differing from each other in certain optical characters, whence 
they are distinguished as separate minerals tinder such names 
as calcedonite,pseudocalcedonite,qHartzine,l«itecite and Inssatite. 
Uatxy coloured and variegated chafcedanies are cut and polishr" 
as ornamental stones, and arc described under special headld' 
Chalcedony has been in all ages the commonest of the Stone *'* 
by the gem-engraver. 

See Agate, Bloodstone, Cabneuan. CMaTsoi>a2t»-Jiiii . 
TKOPE, Mocha Stone, Onyx, Sard and Sardonyx. '' t'' 
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CHAtCIDICUM, in Roman architecture, the vestibule or I 
portico of a public building opening on to the forum ; as in the 
basilica of Eumactria at Pompeii, and the basilica of Constantine 
at Rome, where it was placed at one end. 

CHALCIS, the chief town of the island of Euboea in Greece, 
situated on the strait of the Euripus at its narrowest point. 
The name is preserved from antiquity and is derived from the 
Greek (copper, bronze), though there is no trace of 

any mines in the neighbourhood. Chalcis was peopled by an 
Ionic stock which early developed great industrial and colonizing 
activity. In the 8th and 7th centuries it founded thirty town¬ 
ships on the peninsula of Chalcidicc, and several important cities 
in Sjicily (v-v-)- Its mineral produce, mctal-work, purple and 
pottery not only found markets among these settlements, but 
were distributed over the Mediterranean in the ships of Corinth 
and Samos. With the help of these allies Chalcis engaged the 
rival league of its neighbour Eretria (?•».) in the so-called 
Lelantine War, by which it acquired the best agricultural district 
of Euboea and became the chief city of the island. Early in t he 
6th century its prosperity was broken by a disastrous war with 
the Athenians, who expelled the ruling aristocracy and settled 
a cleruchy on the site. Chalcis subsequently became a mem¬ 
ber of both the Delian Leagues. In the Hellenistic period 
it gained importance as a fortress by which the Macedonian 
rulers controlled central Greece. It was used by Kings Antiochus 
III. of Syria (192) and Mithradates VI. of Pontus (88) as a ba.se 
for invading Greece. Under Roman rule Chalcis retained a 
measure of commercial prosperity ; since the 6th century A.n. 
it again served as a fortress for the protection of central Greece 1 
against northern invaders. From 1209 it stood under Venetian 
control; in 1470 it passed to the Ottomans, who made it the 
seat of a pasha. In 1688 it was successfully held against a 
strong Venetian attack. The modern town has about 10,000 
inhabitants, and maintains a considerable export trade which 
received an impetus from the establishment of railway connexion 
with Athens and Peiraeus (1904). It is composed of two parts— 
the old walled town towards the Euripus, called the Castro, 
where the Jewish and Turkish families who have remained there 
mostly dwell; and the more modern suburb that lies outside it, 
which is chiefly occupied by the Greeks. A part of the walls of 
the Castro and many of the houses within it were shaken down 
by the earthquake of 1894; part has been demolished in the 
widening of the Euripus. The most interesting object is the 
church of St Paraskeve, which was once the chief church of the 
Venetians ; it dates from the Byzantine period, though many 
of its architectural features are We.stern. There is also a Turkish 
mosque, which is now used as a guard-house. 

Authorities. — Strabo vii. fr. ii. x. p. 447; Herodotus v. 77; 
Thucydides i. 15 ; Corpus Inscr. Atticarum, iv. (i) 27a, iv. (z) 10. iv. 
(2) p. 22 ; W. M. Leake, Tramts in Northern Greece (London, 1835), 
ii. 234-270 ; E. Ciirtius in Hermes, x. (1876), p. 220 sqq.; A. Holm, 
Lange Fehde (Berlin, 1884); H. Dondorff, De Hehus Chatcidensium 
(Gottingen, 18O9); for coinage, B. V. Head, Historia Numorum 
(Oxford, 1887), pp. 303-5 : and art. Numismatics ; Greek | Euboea. 

CHALCONDYLES > (or Chalcoconoylas), LAONICUS, the 
only Athenian Byzantine writer. Hardly anything is known 
of his life. He wrote a history, in ten books, of the period frrjm 
1298-1463, describing the fall of the Greek empire and the rise 
of the Ottoman Tur&, which forms the centre of the narrative, 
down to the conquest of the Venetians and Mathias, king of 
Hungary, by Mahommod II. The capture of Constantinople 
he rightly regarded as an historical event of far-reaching im¬ 
portance, although the comparison of it to the fall of Troy is 
hardly appropriate. The work incidentally gives a quaint and 
interesting sketch of the manners and civilization of England, 
France and Germany, whose a.ssistance the Greeks sought to 
obtain against the Turks. Like that of other Byzantine writers, 
CUaleondyles’ chronology is defective, and his adherence to the 
old Greek geographical nomenclature is a source of confusion. 
OFor his account of earlier events he was able to obtain infor¬ 
mation Item his father, who was one of the most prominent 

0 * A shprtrni.d form of Chalcocondyles, from copper, and 

AtivSvXor, knuckle. 


men in Athens during the struggles between the Greek and 
Frankish nobles. His model is Thucydides (accordii^ to Bekker, 
Herodotus); his language is tolerably pure and correct, his 
style simple and clear. The text, however, is in a very corrupt 
state. 

liditio prineeps, ed. J. B. BaumbacU (1615) ; in Bonn Corpus 
Scriptorum Hist. Bye. cd. I. Bekker (1843); Migne, Patrologia Gtaeca, 
clix. There is a French translation by Blaise de Vigenere ( 1577 ' 
later od. by Artus Thomas with valuable illustrations on Turkish 
matters); see also F. Gregorovius, Geschichte der Stadt A then im 
hltttelalter, ii. (1889); Giblxm. Deiline and Fall, ch. (>6; C. Krum- 
liacher, Geschichte der hysontinischen Litteralur (1897). There is a 
biographical sketch of lAionicus and his brother in Greek by An¬ 
tonins Calosynas, a phy.siciun of Toh'do, who lived in the latter part 
of the ihth century (see C. Hopf, Cbroniques grico-romanes, 1873). 

Ilis brother, Demetrius CHAhCONiiYLES (1424-1511), was 
born in Athens. In 1447 he migrated to Italy, where Cardinal 
Bessarion gave him his patronage, lie became famou.-s as a 
teacher of Greek letters and the Platonic philosophy ; in 1463 
he was made profe.ssor at Padua, and in 1479 he was summoned 
by Lorenzo de’ Medici to Morence to fill the professor.ship 
vacated by John Argyropoulos. In 1492 he removed to Milan, 
where he died in 1511. He was associated with Marsilius 
Ficinus, Angelus Politianus, and Theodorus Gaza, in the revival 
of letters in the western world. One of his pupils at Florence 
was the famous John Retichlin. Demetrius C’halcondyles 
published the editio prineeps of Homer, Isocrates, and Suidas, 
and a Greek grammar (J'.rolentala) in the form of question and 
answer. 

See H. Hody, He Graecis illustrihus (1742); llopt, Chroiiiqiics 
gri'{ o - romanes (1873); E. Lcgrand, Bibliographu hellfniiinc, i. 
(1885). 

CHALDAEA. The expressions “Chaldaea ” and ” Chaldaeans ” 
are frequently used in the Old Testament as equivalents for 
“ Babylonia" and “ Babylonians.” Chaldaea was really the 
name of a country, used in two senses. It was first apiilied to 
the extreme southern district, whose ancient capital was the 
city of Bit Yahln, the chief seat of the renowned Chaldaean 
rebel Merodach-baladan, who hara.ssed the Assyrian kings 
Sargon and Sennacherib. It is not as yet possible to fix the 
exact boundaries of the original home of the Chaldaeans, but 
it may be regarded as having been the long stretch of alluvial 
land situated at the then separate mouths of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, which rivers now combine to flow into the Persian 
Gulf in the waters of the majestic Shall el 'Arab. 

The name “ Chaldaea,” however, soon came to have a more 
extensive application. In the days of the Assyrian king Ramm'm- 
nirari III. (812-783 b.c.), the term mat Kaldu covered practically 
all Babylonia. Furthermore, Merodach-baladan was called by 
Sargon II. (722-705 b.c.) “ king of the land of the Chaldaeans ” 
and “ king of the land of Bit Yakin ” after the old capital city, 
but tliere is no satisfactory evidence that Merodach-baladan 
had the right to the title " Babylonian.” The racial distinction 
between the Chaldaeans and the Babylonians proper seems to 
liave existed until a much later date, although it is almost 
certain that the former were originally a Semitic people. That 
they differed from the Arabs and Aramaeans is also seen from the 
distinction made by Sennacherib (705-681 b.c.) between the 
Chaldaeans and these races. Later, during the pieriqd covering 
the fall of Assyria and the rise of the Neo-Babylonian empire, 
the term mat Kaldii was not only applied to all Babylonia, 
but also embraced the territory of certain foreign nations who 
were later included by Ezekiel (xxiii. 23) under the expression 
“ Chaldaeans.” 

As already indicated, the Chaldaeans were most probably 
a Semitic people. It is likely that thejr first came from Arabia, 
the supposed original home of the Semitic races, at a very^ early 
date riong the coast of the Persian Gulf and settled in the 
neighbourhood of Ur (" Ur of the Chaldees,” Gen. xi. 28), whence 
they began a series of encroachments, partly by warfare and 
partly by immigration, against the other Semitic Babylonians. 
These aggressions after many centuries ended in the Chaldaean 
supremacy of Nabopolassar and his successors (e. 626 ff.), 
aluough there is no positive proof that Nabopolassar was 
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purely Chaldaean in blood. The sudden rise of the later Baby¬ 
lonian empire under Nebuchadrezzar, the son of Nabopolassar, 
must have tended to produce so thorough an amalgamation of 
the Chaldaeans and Babylonians, who had theretofore been 
considered as two kindred branches of the same original Semite 
stock, that in the course of time no perceptible differences 
existed between them. A similar amalgamation, although in 
this case of two peoples originally racially distinct, has taken 
place in modem times between the Manchu Tatars and the 
Chinese. It is quite evident, for example, from the Semitic 
character of the Chaldaean king-names, that the language of 
these Chaldaeans differed in no way from the ordinary Semitic 
Babylonian idiom which was practically identical with that of 
Assyria. Consequently, the term. “ Chaldaean ” came quite 
naturally to bo used in later days as synonymous with “ Baby¬ 
lonian.” When subsequently the Babylonian language went 
out of use and Aramaic took its place, the latter tongue was 
wrongly termed “ Chaldee ” by Jerome, because it was the only 
langu^^?e known to him used 'in Babylonia. This error was 
followed until a very rerent date by many scholars. 

The derivation of the name “ Chaldaean ” is extremely 
uncertain. I’eter Jensen has conjectured with slight probability 
that the Chaldeans were Semitized Sumerians, i.e. a non- 
Semitic tribe which by contact with Semitic influences had lost 
its original character. There seems to be little or no evidence 
to support such a view. Friedrich Delitzsoh derived the name 
“ t.haldacan ” = A'asdiw from the non-Semitic KaSsites who 
held the supremacy over practically all Babylonia during an 
extended period (e. 1783-1200 B.c.). This theory seems also 
to be extremely improbable. It is much more likely that the 
name “ Chaldaean ” is connected with the Semitic stem hasadu 
(conquer), in which case Kaldi-Kaidi, with the well-known 
interchange of I and S, would mean “ conquerors.” It is also 
possible that KaSdu-Kaldu is connected with the proper name 
Chesed, who is rcpre.scnted as having been the nephew of 
Abraham (Gen. xxii. 22). There is no connexion whatever 
between the Black Sea peoples called “ Chaldaeans ” by Xeno¬ 
phon (Anab. vii. 25) and the Chaldaeans of Babylonia. 

1 n Daniel, the term “ Chaldaeans ” is very commonly employed 
with the meaning “ astrologers, astronomers,” which sense also 
appears in the classical authors, notably in Herodotus, Strabo 
and Diodorus. In Daniel i. 4, by the expression “ tongue of 
the Chaldaeans,” the writer evidently meant the language in 
which the celebrated Babylonian works on astrology and divina¬ 
tion were composed. It is now known that the literary idiom 
of the Babylonian wise men was the non-Semitic Sumerian; 
but it is not probable that the late author of Daniel (c. 168 b.c.) 
was aware of this fact. 

The word “ Chaldaean ” is used in Daniel in two senses. It is 
applied as elsewhere in the Old Testament as a race-name to the 
Babylonians (Dan. iii. 8, v. 30, ix. i); but the expression is 
used oftener, either as a name for some special class of magicians, 
or as a term for magicians in general (ix. i). The transfer of the 
name of the people to a special class is perhaps to be explained 
in the following manner. As just shown, “ Chaldaean ” and 
“Babylonian ” had become in later times practically synonymous, 
but the term “ Chaldaean ” had lived on in the secondary re¬ 
stricted sense of “ wise men.” The early Kaldi had seized and 
held from very ancient times the region of old Sumer, which 
was the centre of the primitive non-Semitic culture. It seems 
extremely probable that these Chaldaean Semites were so strongly 
influenced by the foreign civilization as to adopt it eventually as 
their own. Then, as the Chaldaeans soon became the dominant 
people, the priestly caste of that region developed into a Chal¬ 
daean institution. It is reasonable to conjecture that southern 
Babylonia, the home of the old culture, supplied Babylon and 
other important cities with priests, who from their descent were 
correctly called “ Chaldaeans.” This name in later times, owing 
to the racial amalgamation of the Chaldaeans and Babylonians, 
lost its former national force, and became, as it occurs in Daniel, 
a distinctive appellation of the Babylonian priestly class. It is 
possible, though not certain, that the occurrence of the word kalu 
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(priest) in Babylonian, which has no etymological connexion 
with Kaldu, may have contributed paronomastically towards 
the popular use of the term “ Chaldaeans ” for the Babylonian 
Magi. (See also Astrology.) 

Literature. —Uclattre, Les Chaldiens jusqu'd la fond, de I'emp.. 
de Nebnch. (1889); Winckler, Vntersuchunecn zur altor. Gesch. 
(i88q), pp. 49 ff. ; Gesch. Bah. u. Assyr. (1892), pp. m ff.; Prince. 
Commentary on Daniel (181)9), pp. 59-61; see also Baiiylonia and 
Assyria and Sumer and .Sumerian. (J. J), Pr.) 

CHALDEE, a term somctimes.applied to the Aramaic portions 
of the biblical books of Ezra and Daniel or to the vernacular 
paraphrases of the Old Testament (see Taegum). The explana¬ 
tion formerly adopted and embodied in the name Chaldee is 
that the change took place in Babylon. That the so-called 
Biblical Chaldee, in which considerable portions of the books of 
Ezra and Daniel are written, was really the language of Babylon 
was supposed to be clear from Dan. ii. 4, where the Chaldaeans 
arc said to have spoken to the king in Aramaic. But the cunei¬ 
form inscriptions show tliat the language of the Chaldaeans was 
Assyrian ; and an examination of the very large part of the 
flehrew Old Testament written later than the exile proves con¬ 
clusively that the substitution of Aramaic for Hebrew as the 
vernacular of Palestine took place very gradually. Hence 
scholars are now agreed that the term “ Chaldee ” is a misnomer, 
and that the dialect so culled is really the language of the South- 
Western Arameans, who were the immediate neighbours of the 
Jews (W. Wright, Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages, 
p. 16). (See Semitic Languages.) 

CHALICE (through a central O. Fr. form of the Lat. ealix, 
caliris, cup), a drinking-vessel of the cup or goblet form, now only 
used of the cup used in the celebration of tbe Eucharist (9.0.). 
For the various forms which the “ chalice ” so used has taken, 
see Drinkinc-Vessei.s and Plate. When, in the eucharistic 
service, water is mixed with the wine, the “ chalice ” is known 
as (he “ mixed chalice.” This has been customary both in the 
Eastern and Western Churches from early times. The Armenian 
Church does not use the “ mixed chalice.” It was used in the 
English Church before the Reformation. According to the 
present law of the English Church, the mixing of the water with 
wine is lawful, if this is not done as part of or during the services, 
i.e. if it is not done ceremonially {Martin v. Maekonoekie, 1868, 
L.R. 2 P.C. 365 ; Head v. Bp. of Lincoln, 1892, A.C. 664). 

CHALIER, JOSEPH (1747-1793), French Revolutionist. He 
was destined by his family for the church, but entered business, 
and became a partner in a firm at Lyons for which he travelled 
in the Levant, in Italy, Spain and Portugal. He was in Paris in 
1789, and entered into relations with Marat, Camille Desmoulins 
and Robe.spierrc. On his return to Lyons, Chalier was the first 
to be named member of the municipal bureau. He organized 
the national guard, applied the civil constitution of the clergy, 
and regulated the finances of the city so as to tax the rich heavily 
and spare the poor. Denounced to the Legislative Assembly 
by the directory of the department of Rhone-et-Loire for having 
made a nocturnal domiciliary perquisition, he was sent to the 
bar of the Assembly, which approved of his conduct. In the 
election for mayor of Lyons, in November 1792, he was defeated 
by a Royalist. Then Chalier became the orator and leader of 
the Jacobins of Lyons, and induced the other revolutionary clubs 
and the commune of his city to arrest a great number of Royalists 
in the night of the 5th and 6th of February 1793. The mayor, 
supported by the national guard, opposed this project. Chalier 
demanded of the Convention the establishment of a revolutionary 
tribunal and the levy of a revolutionary army at Lyons. The 
Convention refused, and the anti-revolutionary party, encouraged 
by this refusal, took action. On the 29th and 30th of May 1793 
the sections rose ; the Jacobins were dispossessed of the muni¬ 
cipality and Chalier arrested. On the 15th of July, in spite 
of the order of the Convention, he was brought before f* 
criminal tribunal of the Rhone-et-Loire, condemned to ' 
and guillotined the next day. The Terrorists paid a w ^ 
worship to his memory, as to a martyr of Liberty, xxjiv.: 

See N. Wahl, " Etade snr Chalier,” in Revue historic', 
and Les Premieres Annies de la Rivolution i Lyon (Pe''" 
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^ tJHALK, the name given to any soft, pulverulent, pure white 
limestone. The word is an old one, having its origin in the 
Saxon eeide, and the hard form “ kalk ” is still in use amnng.st 
the country folk of Lincolnshire. Tlie German Kalk comprehends 
all forms of limestone; therefore a special term, Kreide, is em¬ 
ployed for chalk—Frencl^ eraie. From being used as a common 
name, denoting a particular material, the word was subsequently 
utilized by geologists as an appellation for the Chalk formation ; 
and so pa-ominent was this formation in the eyes of the earlier 
workers that it imposed its name upon a whole system of rocks, 
the Cretaceous (Lat. ereta, chalk), although this rock itself is by 
no means generally characteristic of the system as a whole. 

The Chalk formation, in addition to tlie fypical chalk material 
—ereta scriptoria —comprises several variations ; argillaceous 
kinds— creta marga of Linnaeus—known locally as nrnlm, marl, 
clunch, &c .; and harder, more stony kinds, called rag, freestone, 
rock, hurlock or burrock in different districts. In certain parts 
of the formation layers of nodular flints (q.v.) abound ; in parts, 
it is inclined to be sandy, or to contain grains of glauconite 
which was originally confounded with another green mineral, 
chlorite, hence the name “ chloritic marl ” applied to one of the 
subdivisions of the chalk. In its purest form chalk consists of 
from 95 to (>9 % of calcium carbonate (carbonate of lime); in 
tliis condition it is composed of a mass of fine granular particles 
held together by a somewhat feeble calcareous cement. ITre 
particles are mostly the broken tests of foraminifera, along with 
the debris of ediitioderm and moUuscan shells, and many minute 
bodies, like eoecoliths, of somewhat obscure nature. 

Tlic earliest attempts at subdivision of the Chalk formation 
initiated by Wm, Phillips were based upon litholoaieal characters, 
and such a classification as " Upper Chalk with Flints.” “ Lower 
Chalk without Idints,” "Cludk marl or Clruy clialk.” was generally 
in use in England until W. Whitaker established the following order 
in 18O5 i— 

Upper Chalk, with flints 
f chalk rock 

I,ower Chalk ■< chalk willi few flints 
(chalk witliout flints 

Chalk Marl 

In France, a siinilar .system of classification was in vogue, the 
subdivisions being craie blanche^ crate Ut/an, crate chioritle, until 
184.^ when d’Orhigny proposed the term Semmien for the Upper 
Chalk and Twonien for the Lower; later he divided the Turtmteii, 
giving the name Chtuoianien to the lower portion. The subdivisions 
of d'Orbigny wore based upon the fossil contents and not ujrai (lie 
lithological characters of the rocks. In 1876 ftof. Ch. flarrois 
showed how d'Orbigny's clussilication might be applied to the 
British chalk rocks; and this scheme has been generally adopted 
by geologists, although there is some divergence of opinion as lo 
the exact position of the base line ol the Cenomanian. 

The accompanying table show’s tlic classification now adojitcd in 
England, with the zonal fossils and the continental names of the 
sulistages;— 


Since Prof. Barrois introduced the zonal system of subdivision 
(C. Evans had used a similar scheme six years earlier), our know¬ 
ledge of the English chalk has been greatly increased by the work 
of Jukes-Browne and William Hill, and particularly by the 
laborious studies of Dr A. W. Rowe. Instead of employing the 
mixed assemblage of animals indicated as zone fossils in the 
table, A. de Grossouvre proposed a scheme for the north of 
France based upon ammonite faunas alone, which he contended 
would be of more general applicability (Recherches sur la Craie 
Suphieure, Paris, 1901). 

The Upper Chalk has a maximum thickness in England of 
about 1000 ft., but post-cretaceous erosion has removed much 
of it in many districts. It is more constant in character, and 
more typically chalky than the lower stages ; flints arc abundant, 
and harder nodular beds are limited to the lower portions, where 
some of the compart limestones are known as “ chalk rock.” 
The thickness of IheMiddle Chalk varies from about loo to 240ft .; 
flints become scarcer in descending from the upper to the lower 
portions. The whole is more compact than the upper stage, 
and nodular layers arc more frequent—the “ chalk rock ” of 
Dorset and tin- Isle of Wight belong to this stage. At the liase 
is the hard “ Melbourne rock.” The thickness of the Lower 
Chalk in England varies from 60 to 240 ft. This stage includes 
part of the “ white chalk without flints,” the “ chalk marl,” 
and the ‘‘ grey chalk.” 'J'he Tottemhoe stone is a hard freestone 
found locally in this stage. The basement bed in Norfolk is a 
pure limestone, but very frequently it is marly with grains of 
sand and glauconite, and often contains phosphatic nodules; 
this facies is equivalent to the ” Cambridge Greensand ” of 
some districts and the “ chloritic marl ” of others. In Devonshire 
the Lower Chalk bos become thin sandy calcareous series. 

The chalk can be traced in England from Flamhorough Head 
in Yorkshire, in a south-westerly direction, to the coast of Dorset; 
and it not only underlies the whole of the S.E. comer, where it 
is often obscured by Tertiary deposits, but it can be followed 
across the Channel into northern P'rancc. Rucks of the same 
age as the chalk are widespread (see Cretaceous System); 
but the variety of limestone properly called by this name is 
almost confined to the Anglo-Parwian basin. Some chalk occurs 
in the great Cretaceous deposits of Russia, and in Kansas, Iowa, 
Nebraska and S. Dakota in the United States. Hard white 
chalk occurs in Ireland in Antrim, and on the opposite shore of 
Scotland in Mull and Morven. 

Jiconomic Products of the Chalk. —Common clialk has been 
frequently used for rough building purposes, but the more 
important building stones are “ Beer stone,” from Beer Head 
in Devonshire, “ Sutton stone ” from a little north of Beer, and 
the “ Tottemhoe stone.” It is burned for lime, and when mixed 
with some form of clay is used for the manufacture of cement; 
chalk marl has been used alone for this purpose. As a manure, 
it has been much used as a dressing for 
clayey land. Flints from the chalk are used 
for road metal and concrete, and have been 
employed in building as a facing for walls. 
Phosphatic nodules for manure have been 
worked from the chloritic marl and Cam¬ 
bridge Greensand, and to some extent from 
the Middle Chalk. The same material is 
worked at Ciply in Belgium and Picardy in 
France. Chalk is employed in the manu¬ 
facture of carbonate of soda, in the prepara¬ 
tion of carbon dioxide, and in many other 
chemical processes ; also for making paints, 
crayons and tooth-powder. Whiting or 
Spanish white, used to polish glass and 
metal, is purified chalk prepared by triturat¬ 
ing common chalk with a large quantity of 
water, which is then decanted and allowed 
to deposit the finely-divided particles it 
holds in suiqiension. 

Chalk Scenery. — Where exposed at the 
surface, chalk produces rounded, smooth. 


Zonal fossils used in Britain. 


Ostrea lunata (Norfolk) 

ftrlrmnitella mucronala 
Actiniifama* quadratus 
talnoceramvs lingua m Yorkshire 

I Micrastfir eor’ranf'uinum 

cof‘tesiudinarium 


(Hiilaster planus, Chalk rock 
Terabftttulina gracilis 


Hhynckomlla Caviari. Melbourne rock 


JTOi; 


ctiniKiiniax pUnus 

F • t‘a,globosus, Tottemhoe stone. 

^ ScMo^nbaoktu varians. 


Stages. 


Uanian 1 
(Trimingliani) 

Upper Chalk 
Senunian 

Craie blanche 


Middle Chalk 
Turtraian 
Craie marneuse 


Lower Chalk, 
Chalk Marl and 
Cainbridge Green¬ 
sand 

Cenomanian 
Craie glauconieuse 


N. France 
and 

Belgium. 
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grass-covered hills as in the Dovms of southern England and the 
Wolds of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. The hills are often inter¬ 
sected by clean-cut dry vaHeys. It forms fine clifis on the coast 
of Kent, Yorkshire and Devonshire. 

Chalk is employed medicinally as a very mild astringent either 
alone or more usually with other astringents. It is more often 
used, however, for a purely mechanical action, as in the prepara¬ 
tion hydrargyrum cum crcta. As an antacid its use has been 
re{daccd by other drugs. 

Black chalk or drawing slate is a soft carbonaceous schist, 
which gives a black streak, so that it can be used for drawing or 
writing. Brown chalk is a kind of umber. Red chalk or reddle 
is an impure earthy variety of haematite. French chalk is a 
soft variety of steatite, a hydrated magnesium silicate. 

The most comprehensive account of the British chalk is contained 
in the Memoirs of the (ieologtcal Survey of the Vmted Kiii^Uom^ 
** The Cretaceous Rocks of Britain,” vol, ii. lyo.t, vol. iii. 1004 
(wiUl bibliography), by Jukes-Browne and Hill. See also " The 
White Chalk of the English Coast,” several paj>ers iti the Proceedings 
of the Geologists' Association, London, (i) Kent and Sussex, xvi. 1000, 
(2) Dorset, xvii., 1901, (3) Devon, xviii., 1903, {4) Yorkshire, xviii., 
1904. (J.A. H.) 

OHALKHILL, JOHN (fl. 1600 ?), English poet. Two songs by 
him ore included in Izaak Walton’s Compleat Angler, and in 16S3 
appeared “ Thealma and Clcarchus. A Pastoral History in 
smooth and easie Verse. Written long since by John Chalkhill, 
Esq., an Acquaintant and Friend of Edmund Spencer ” (16S3), 
with a preface written five years earher by Walton. Another 
poem, “ Alcilia, Philoparthcns Loving Follie ” (150,3, reprinted 
in vol. X. of the Jahrbuch des deulscheti Shakespeare- Vereins), wa.*, 
atone time attributed to him. Nothing further is known of the 
poet, but a person of his name occurs as one of the coroners for 
Middlesex in the later years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Pro¬ 
fessor Saintsbury, who included Thealma and Clcarchus in vol. ii. 
of his Minor Poets of the Caroline Period (Oxford, 1906), points out 
a marked resemblance between his work and that of William 
Chamberlayne. 

CHALKINQ THE DOOR, a Scottish custom of landlord and 
tenant law. In former days the law was that ” a burgh officer, in 
presence of witnesses, chalks the most patent door forty days 
before Whit Sunday, having made out an execution of ‘ chalking,' 
in which his name must be inserted, and which must be sub¬ 
scribed by himself and two witnesses.’’ This ceremony now 
proceeds simply on the verbal order of the proprietor. The 
execution of choking is a warrant under which decree of removal 
will be pronountx-d by the burgh court, in virtue of which the 
tenant may be ejected on the expiration of a charge of six days. 

CHALLAMEL, JEAN BAPTISTE MABIHS AVOHSTIN (1818- 
1894), French historian, was bom in Paris on the i8th of March 
1818. His writings consist chiefly of popular works, which 
enjoyed great success. The value of some of his books is en¬ 
hanced by numerous illustrations, e.g. Histoire-musie de la 
Revoluliim jranfaise, which appeared in 50 numbers in 1841-1842 
(3rd ed., in 72 numbers, 1857-1858); Histoire de la mode en 
France; la toilette des femmes depuis I’epoque golltM'omaine 
jtssgu'a nos jours (1874, with 12 plates ; new ed., 1880, with 
21 coloured plates). His Memoires du peuple franpaise (1865- 
1873) and La France et les Fratifais d trailers les sieclcs (1^2) at 
least have the merit of being among the first books written on 
the social history of France. In this sense Challamel was a 
pioneer, of no great originality, it is true, but at any rate of 
fairly wide information. He died on tlie 20th of October 1894. 

CHALLEHELrLACODR. PAUL AMAND (1827-1896), E'rench 
statesman, was born at Avranches on the 19th of May 1827. 
After passing through the £cole Normale Superieure he ^came 
professor of philosophy successively at Pau and at Limt^es. 
The coup d’itat of 1851 caused his expulsion from France for his 
republican opinions. He travelled on the continent, and in 1856 
settled down as professor of IVench literature at the Polytechnic 
of Zarich. The amnesty of 1859 enabled him to return to France, 
but a projected course of lectures on history and art was im¬ 
mediately suppressed. He now supported himself by his pen, and 
became a regular contributor to the reviews. On the fall of the 


Second Empire in September 1870 the government of natiemai 
defence appointed him (defect of Uie department of the Rhone, 
in which capacity he had to suppress the Conunuttist rising at 
Lyons. Resigning his post on the 5th of February 1871, he was 
in January 1872 elect^ to the National Assembly, and in 1876 
to tlie Senate. He sat at first on the Extreme Left; but his 
philosophic and critical temperament was not in harmony with 
the recklessness of French radkalism, and his attitude towards 
political questions underwent a steady modification, till the close 
of hLs life saw him the foremost representative of moderate 
republicanism. During Gambetta’s lifetime, however, Cltallemei- 
Lacour was one of his warmest supporters, and he was for a time 
editor of Gambetta’s organ, the Republique franpaise. In 1879 
he was appointed French ambassador at Bern, and in 1880 
was transferred to London ; but he lacked the suppleness and 
command of temper necessary to a successful diplomatist. He 
resigned in 1882, and in Fcbruar>' 1883 became minister of foreign 
affairs in the Jules Ferry cabinet, but retired in Novemter 
of the same year. In 1890 he was elected vice-pre.sident of the 
Senate, and in 1893 succeeded Jules Ferry as its president. His 
influence over that body was largely due to his clear and reasoned 
eloquence, which placed liim at the head of contemporary French 
orators. In 1893 he also became a member of the French 
Academy. He distinguished himself by the vigour with which he 
upheld the Senate against the encroachments of the chamber, but 
in 1895 failing health forced him to resign, and he died in Paris on 
the 26th of October 1896. He published a translation of A. 
Heinrich Ritter's Geschichfe der Philosophic (1861); La Philo¬ 
sophic inJividualiste: etude sur Guillaume de Humboldt (1864); 
and an edilion of the works of Madame d’Fpinay (1869). 

In 1897 appeared Joseph Rciuach's edition of Uie Qiuvres oratoires 
de Chaltemet-Lacour. 

CHALLENGE (O. Fr. chalonge, ealenge, &c., from Lat. calumnia, 
originally meaning trickery, from calvi, to deceive, hence a false 
accusation, a “ calumny ”), originally a charge against a person 
or a claim to anything, u defiance. The term is now particularly 
used of an invitation to a trial of skill in any contest, or to a 
trial by combat as a vindication of personal honour (see Duel), 
and, in law, of tlie objection to the members of a jury allowed 
in a civil action or in a criminal trial (see Jury). 

“CHALLENGER” EXPEDITION. The scientific results of 
several short expeditions between i860 and 1870 encouraged 
the council of the Royal .Society to approach the British govern¬ 
ment, on the suggestion of Sir George Richards, hydrographer 
to the admiralty, with a view to commissioning a vessel for 
a prolonged cruUc for oceanic exploration. The government 
detailed H.M.S. “ Cliallcngcr,” a wooden corvette of 2306 tons, 
for the purpose. Captain (^terwards Sir) George Nares was 
placed in command, with a naval crew; and a scientific staff 
was selected by the society with Professor (afterwards Sir) C. 
Wyville Tliomson as director. The staff included Mr (afterwards 
Sir) John Murray and Mr H. N. Moseley, biologists; Dr von 
Willemocs-Suhm, Commander Tizard, and Mr J. Y. Buchanan, 
chemist and geologist. A complete scheme of instructions was 
drawn up by the society. The “ Challenger ” sailed from Ports¬ 
mouth in December 1872. For nearly a year the work of the 
expedition lay in the Atlantic, which was crossed several times. 
Tcnerifie, the Bermudas, the Azores, Maddra, the Cape Verd 
Islands, Bahia and Tristan da Cunha were successively visited, 
and in October 1873 the ship reached Cape Town. Steering then 
south-east and cast she visited the various islands between 45° 
and 50“ S., and reached Kerguelen Island in January 1874. 
She next proceeded southward about the meridian of 80“ K. 
She was the first steamship to cross the Antarctic circle,, but 
the attainment of a high southerly latitude was not an object of 
the voyage, and early in March the ship left the south polar 
regions and made for Melbourne. Extensive researches we' 
now made in the Pacific. The route led by New Zealand 
Fiji Islands, Torres Strait, the Banda Sesi, and the China 
Hong Kong. The western Pacific was then ex{^red 
to Yokoha^, after which the “ Challenger ” BtTuc^''o|||H ^(4 
ocean by Honolulu and Tahiti to Valparaiso, 
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southward, penetrated the Straits of Magellan, touched at 
Montevideo, recrossed the Atlantic by Ascension and the Azores, 
and reached Sheemess in May 1876. Tliis voyage is without 
parallel in the history of scientific research. The “ Challenger ” 
Report was issued in fifty volumes (London, 1880-1895), tnainly 
under the direction of Sir John Murray, who succeeded Wyville 
Thomson in this work in 1882. Specialists in every branch of 
science assisted in its production. The zoological collections 
alone formed the basis for the majority of the volumes ; the 
deep-sea soundings and samples of the deposits, the chemical 
analysis of water samples, the meteorological, water-temperature, 
magnetic, geological, and botanical observations were fully 
worked out, and a summary of the scientific results, narrative 
of the cruise and indices were also provided. 

See also Lord G. Campbell, Log Letters from the “ Challenger/* 
(1870); W. J. J. Spry, Cruise 0/ H.M.S. "Challenger" (1876); 
Sir C. Wyville Thomson, I’oyage of the " Challenger," The Atlantic, 
Preliminary Account oj General Results (1877); J. J. Wild, At 
Anchor; Narrative of Esperiences afloat and ashore during the 
Voyage of H.M.S. " Challenger” (1878); H. N. Moseley, Notes by a 
Naturalist on the " Challenger " (1870). 

CHALLONER, RICHARD (1691-1781), Knglish Roman 
Catholic prelate, was bom at Lewes, Sussex, on the zyth of 
September 1691. After the death of his father, who was a rigid 
Dissenter, his mother, left in poverty, lived with some Roman 
Catholic families. Thus it came about that he was brought up 
as a Roman Catholic, chiefly at the seat of Mr TIolman at 
Warkworth, Northamptonshire, where the Rev. John Gother, 
a celebrated controversialist, odiciated as chaplain. In 1704 he 
was sent to the English College at 1 louai, where he was ordained 
a priest in 1716, took his degrees in divinity, and was appointed 
professor in that faculty. In 1750 he was sent on the English 
mission and stationed in London. 'I'hc controversial treatises 
which he published in rapid succession attracted much attention, 
particularly his Catholic Christian histrucied (17,57), which was 
prefaced by a witty reply to Dr Conyers Middleton’s Letters from 
Rome, showing an Exact I 'onjnrmity between Popery and Paganism. 
Middleton is said to have been so irritated that he endeavoured 
to put the penal laws in force against his antagonist, who 
prudently withdrew from London. In 1741 Challoner was raised 
to the episcopal dignity at Hammersmith, and nominated co¬ 
adjutor with right of succession to Bishop Benjamin Petre, 
vicar-apostolic of the London district, whom he succeeded in 
1758. He resided principally in London, but was obliged to 
retire into the country during the “ No Popery ” riots of 1780. 
He died on the 12th of January 1781, and was buried at Milton, 
Berkshire. Bishop Challoner was the author of numerous con¬ 
troversial and devotional works, which have been frequently 
reprinted and translated into various languiiges. lie compiled 
the Garden of the Soul (1740 ?), which continues to be the most 
popular manual of devotion among English-speaking Roman 
Catholics, and he revised an edition of the Douai version of the 
Scriptures (1749-1750), correcting the language and orthography, 
which in many places had become obsolete. Of his historical 
works the most valuable is one which was intended to be a Roman 
Catholic antidote to Foxe’s well-known martyrology. It is 
entitled Memoirs of Missionary Priests and other Catholicks of 
both Sexes who suffered Death or Imprisonment in England on 
account of their Religion, from the year 1577 till the end of 
the reign of Charles 11. (2 vols. 1741, frequently reprinted). 
He also published anonymously, in 1745, the lives of English, 
&otch and Irish saints, under the title of Britannia Sancta, an 
interesting work which has, however, been superseded by that of 
Alban Butler. 

For a complete list of his writings see J. Gillow’s Bibl. Diet, of 
Eng. Cash. i. 452-458; Barnard, Life of R. Challoner (1784); 
Tianagan, History of the Catholic Church in England {1857); there 
>» also a critical history of Challoner by Rev. E. Burton. 

CHALMERS, ALEXANDER (1759-1834), Scottish writer, 
was bom in Aberdeen on the 29th of March 1759. He was 
educated as a doctor, but gave up this profession for journalism, 
and he was for some time editor of the Morning Herald. Besides 
editions of the works of Shakespeare, Beattie, Fielding, Johnson, 


CHALMERS, G. 

Warton, Pope, Gibbon, Bolingbroke, he published A General 
Biographical Dictionary in 32 vols. (1812-1817); a Glossary to 
Shakspeare (1797); an edition of Steevens’s Shakespeare 
(1809); and the British Essayists, beginning with the TatUr and 
ending with the Observer, with biographical and historical prefaces 
and a general index. He died in London on the 19th of December 

1834 

CHALMERS, GEORGE (1742-1825), Scottish antiquarian and 
political writer, was born at Fochabers, a village in the county of 
Moray, in 1742. His father, James Chalmers, was a grandson of 
George Chalmers of Pitten.sear, a small c.state in the parish of 
Lhanbryde, now St Andrews-Lhanbryde, in the same county, 
possessed by the main line of the family from about the beginning 
of tlie 17th to the middle of the i8th century. After completing 
the usual course at King’s College, Aberdeen, young Chalmers 
studied law in Edinburgh for several years. 'I'wo uncles on the 
father’s side having settled in America, he visited Maryland in 
1763, with the view, it is said, of assisting to recover a tract of 
land of some extent about which a dispute had ari.sen, and was in 
this way induced to commence practice as a lawyer at Baltimore, 
where for a time he met with much success. Having, however, 
espoused the cause of the Royalist ptirty on Ihi' breaking out of 
the American War of Independence, he found it expedient to 
abandon hi.s profc.ssional prospects in the New World, and return 
to his native country. For the losses he had sustained as a 
colonist he received no compensation, and several years elapsed 
before he obtained an appointment that placed him in a state of 
comfort and independenre. 

In the meantime Chalmers applie.d himself with great diligence 
and assiduity to the investigation of the history and e.stabli.sh- 
raent of the English colonics in North Amcrirti; and enjoying 
free access to the sfcite papers and other documents preserved 
among what were then termed the plantation records, he became 
possessed of much important information. His work entitled 
Political Annals of the present United Colonies from their .'settlement 
to the Peace of ryoj, 4to, London, 1780, was to have formed two 
volumes; but the second, wliich should have contained the period 
between )688 and 1763, never appeared. The first volume, 
however, is complete in itself, and traces the original settlement of 
the different American colonies, and the progressive changes in 
their constitutions and forms of government as affected by the 
state of public affairs in the parent kingdom. Independently of 
its value as being compiled from original documents, it bears 
evidence of great research, and has been of essential benefit to 
later writers. Continuing his researches, he next gave to the 
world An Estimate of the Comparative. Strength of Britain during 
the Present and Four Preceding Feigns, Ixtndon. 1782, which passed 
through several editions. At length, in August 1786, Chalmers, 
who.5C sufferings as a Royalist must have strongly recommended 
him to the government of the day, was appointed chief clerk to 
the committee of priv'y council on matters relating to trade, a 
situation which he retained till his death in 1825, a period of 
nearly forty years. As his official duties made no great demands 
on his time, he had abundant leisure to devote to his favourite 
studies,—the antiquities and topography of .Scotland having 
thenceforth special attractions for his busy pen. 

Besides biographical sketches of Defoe, Sir John Davies, Allan 
Ramsay, Sir David Lyndsay, Churchyard and others, prefixed to 
editions of their respective works, Clialmers wrote a life of 
Thomas Paine, the author of the Rights of Man, which he pub¬ 
lished under the assumed name of Francis Oldys, A.M., of the 
University of Pennsylvania; and a life of Ruddiman, in which 
considerable light is thrown on the state of literature in Scotland 
during the earlier part of the last century. His life of Mary, 
Queen of Scots in two 410 vols., was first published in 1818. It is 
founded on a MS. left by John Whitaker, the historian of Man¬ 
chester ; but Chalmers informs us that he found it necessary to 
rewrite the,whole. The history of that ill-fated queen occupied 
much of his attention, and his last work, A Detection of the Love- 
Letters lately attributed in Hugh Campbell's work to Mary Queen of 
Scots, is an exposure of an attempt to represent as genuine some 
fictitious letters said to have passed between Mary and Bothwell, 
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grass-covered hills as in the Dovms of southern England and the 
Wolds of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. The hills are often inter¬ 
sected by clean-cut dry vaHeys. It forms fine clifis on the coast 
of Kent, Yorkshire and Devonshire. 

Chalk is employed medicinally as a very mild astringent either 
alone or more usually with other astringents. It is more often 
used, however, for a purely mechanical action, as in the prepara¬ 
tion hydrargyrum cum crcta. As an antacid its use has been 
re{daccd by other drugs. 

Black chalk or drawing slate is a soft carbonaceous schist, 
which gives a black streak, so that it can be used for drawing or 
writing. Brown chalk is a kind of umber. Red chalk or reddle 
is an impure earthy variety of haematite. French chalk is a 
soft variety of steatite, a hydrated magnesium silicate. 

The most comprehensive account of the British chalk is contained 
in the Memoirs of the (ieologtcal Survey of the Vmted Kiii^Uom^ 
** The Cretaceous Rocks of Britain,” vol, ii. lyo.t, vol. iii. 1004 
(wiUl bibliography), by Jukes-Browne and Hill. See also " The 
White Chalk of the English Coast,” several paj>ers iti the Proceedings 
of the Geologists' Association, London, (i) Kent and Sussex, xvi. 1000, 
(2) Dorset, xvii., 1901, (3) Devon, xviii., 1903, {4) Yorkshire, xviii., 
1904. (J.A. H.) 

OHALKHILL, JOHN (fl. 1600 ?), English poet. Two songs by 
him ore included in Izaak Walton’s Compleat Angler, and in 16S3 
appeared “ Thealma and Clcarchus. A Pastoral History in 
smooth and easie Verse. Written long since by John Chalkhill, 
Esq., an Acquaintant and Friend of Edmund Spencer ” (16S3), 
with a preface written five years earher by Walton. Another 
poem, “ Alcilia, Philoparthcns Loving Follie ” (150,3, reprinted 
in vol. X. of the Jahrbuch des deulscheti Shakespeare- Vereins), wa.*, 
atone time attributed to him. Nothing further is known of the 
poet, but a person of his name occurs as one of the coroners for 
Middlesex in the later years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Pro¬ 
fessor Saintsbury, who included Thealma and Clcarchus in vol. ii. 
of his Minor Poets of the Caroline Period (Oxford, 1906), points out 
a marked resemblance between his work and that of William 
Chamberlayne. 

CHALKINQ THE DOOR, a Scottish custom of landlord and 
tenant law. In former days the law was that ” a burgh officer, in 
presence of witnesses, chalks the most patent door forty days 
before Whit Sunday, having made out an execution of ‘ chalking,' 
in which his name must be inserted, and which must be sub¬ 
scribed by himself and two witnesses.’’ This ceremony now 
proceeds simply on the verbal order of the proprietor. The 
execution of choking is a warrant under which decree of removal 
will be pronountx-d by the burgh court, in virtue of which the 
tenant may be ejected on the expiration of a charge of six days. 

CHALLAMEL, JEAN BAPTISTE MABIHS AVOHSTIN (1818- 
1894), French historian, was bom in Paris on the i8th of March 
1818. His writings consist chiefly of popular works, which 
enjoyed great success. The value of some of his books is en¬ 
hanced by numerous illustrations, e.g. Histoire-musie de la 
Revoluliim jranfaise, which appeared in 50 numbers in 1841-1842 
(3rd ed., in 72 numbers, 1857-1858); Histoire de la mode en 
France; la toilette des femmes depuis I’epoque golltM'omaine 
jtssgu'a nos jours (1874, with 12 plates ; new ed., 1880, with 
21 coloured plates). His Memoires du peuple franpaise (1865- 
1873) and La France et les Fratifais d trailers les sieclcs (1^2) at 
least have the merit of being among the first books written on 
the social history of France. In this sense Challamel was a 
pioneer, of no great originality, it is true, but at any rate of 
fairly wide information. He died on tlie 20th of October 1894. 

CHALLEHELrLACODR. PAUL AMAND (1827-1896), E'rench 
statesman, was born at Avranches on the 19th of May 1827. 
After passing through the £cole Normale Superieure he ^came 
professor of philosophy successively at Pau and at Limt^es. 
The coup d’itat of 1851 caused his expulsion from France for his 
republican opinions. He travelled on the continent, and in 1856 
settled down as professor of IVench literature at the Polytechnic 
of Zarich. The amnesty of 1859 enabled him to return to France, 
but a projected course of lectures on history and art was im¬ 
mediately suppressed. He now supported himself by his pen, and 
became a regular contributor to the reviews. On the fall of the 


Second Empire in September 1870 the government of natiemai 
defence appointed him (defect of Uie department of the Rhone, 
in which capacity he had to suppress the Conunuttist rising at 
Lyons. Resigning his post on the 5th of February 1871, he was 
in January 1872 elect^ to the National Assembly, and in 1876 
to tlie Senate. He sat at first on the Extreme Left; but his 
philosophic and critical temperament was not in harmony with 
the recklessness of French radkalism, and his attitude towards 
political questions underwent a steady modification, till the close 
of hLs life saw him the foremost representative of moderate 
republicanism. During Gambetta’s lifetime, however, Cltallemei- 
Lacour was one of his warmest supporters, and he was for a time 
editor of Gambetta’s organ, the Republique franpaise. In 1879 
he was appointed French ambassador at Bern, and in 1880 
was transferred to London ; but he lacked the suppleness and 
command of temper necessary to a successful diplomatist. He 
resigned in 1882, and in Fcbruar>' 1883 became minister of foreign 
affairs in the Jules Ferry cabinet, but retired in Novemter 
of the same year. In 1890 he was elected vice-pre.sident of the 
Senate, and in 1893 succeeded Jules Ferry as its president. His 
influence over that body was largely due to his clear and reasoned 
eloquence, which placed liim at the head of contemporary French 
orators. In 1893 he also became a member of the French 
Academy. He distinguished himself by the vigour with which he 
upheld the Senate against the encroachments of the chamber, but 
in 1895 failing health forced him to resign, and he died in Paris on 
the 26th of October 1896. He published a translation of A. 
Heinrich Ritter's Geschichfe der Philosophic (1861); La Philo¬ 
sophic inJividualiste: etude sur Guillaume de Humboldt (1864); 
and an edilion of the works of Madame d’Fpinay (1869). 

In 1897 appeared Joseph Rciuach's edition of Uie Qiuvres oratoires 
de Chaltemet-Lacour. 

CHALLENGE (O. Fr. chalonge, ealenge, &c., from Lat. calumnia, 
originally meaning trickery, from calvi, to deceive, hence a false 
accusation, a “ calumny ”), originally a charge against a person 
or a claim to anything, u defiance. The term is now particularly 
used of an invitation to a trial of skill in any contest, or to a 
trial by combat as a vindication of personal honour (see Duel), 
and, in law, of tlie objection to the members of a jury allowed 
in a civil action or in a criminal trial (see Jury). 

“CHALLENGER” EXPEDITION. The scientific results of 
several short expeditions between i860 and 1870 encouraged 
the council of the Royal .Society to approach the British govern¬ 
ment, on the suggestion of Sir George Richards, hydrographer 
to the admiralty, with a view to commissioning a vessel for 
a prolonged cruUc for oceanic exploration. The government 
detailed H.M.S. “ Cliallcngcr,” a wooden corvette of 2306 tons, 
for the purpose. Captain (^terwards Sir) George Nares was 
placed in command, with a naval crew; and a scientific staff 
was selected by the society with Professor (afterwards Sir) C. 
Wyville Tliomson as director. The staff included Mr (afterwards 
Sir) John Murray and Mr H. N. Moseley, biologists; Dr von 
Willemocs-Suhm, Commander Tizard, and Mr J. Y. Buchanan, 
chemist and geologist. A complete scheme of instructions was 
drawn up by the society. The “ Challenger ” sailed from Ports¬ 
mouth in December 1872. For nearly a year the work of the 
expedition lay in the Atlantic, which was crossed several times. 
Tcnerifie, the Bermudas, the Azores, Maddra, the Cape Verd 
Islands, Bahia and Tristan da Cunha were successively visited, 
and in October 1873 the ship reached Cape Town. Steering then 
south-east and cast she visited the various islands between 45° 
and 50“ S., and reached Kerguelen Island in January 1874. 
She next proceeded southward about the meridian of 80“ K. 
She was the first steamship to cross the Antarctic circle,, but 
the attainment of a high southerly latitude was not an object of 
the voyage, and early in March the ship left the south polar 
regions and made for Melbourne. Extensive researches we' 
now made in the Pacific. The route led by New Zealand 
Fiji Islands, Torres Strait, the Banda Sesi, and the China 
Hong Kong. The western Pacific was then ex{^red 
to Yokoha^, after which the “ Challenger ” BtTuc^''o|||H ^(4 
ocean by Honolulu and Tahiti to Valparaiso, 
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to the life of his own time by his experiments in parochial organ¬ 
ization. His parish contained about 11,000 persons, and of 
these about one-third were unconnected with any church. He 
diagnosed this evil as being due to the absence of personal influ¬ 
ence, spiritual oversight, and the want of parocnial organizations 
which had not kept pace in the city, as they had done in rural 
parishes, with the growing population. He declared that twenty 
new churches, with parishes, should be erected in Glasgow, and 
he set to work to revivify, remodel and extend the old parochial 
economy of Scotland. The town council consented to build one 
new church, attaching to it a parish of 10,000 persons, mostly 
weavers, labourers and factory workers, and this church was 
offered to Hr Chalmers that he might have a fair opportunity 
of testing his system. 

In September 1819 he became minister of the church and 
parish of St John, where of 2000 families more than 800 had no 
connexion with any Christian church. He first addressed him¬ 
self to providing schools for the children. Two school-houses 
with four endowed teachers were established, where 700 children 
were taught at the moderate fees of 2s. and 3s. per quarter. 
Between 40 and 50 local Sabbath schools were opened, where 
more than 1000 children were taught the elements of secular and 
religious education. The parish was divided into 25 districts 
embracing from 60 to 100 families, over each of which an elder 
and a deacon were placed, the former taking oversight of their 
spiritual, the latter of their physical needs. Chalmers was the 
mainspring of the whole system, not merely superintending the 
visitation, but personally visiting all the families, and holding 
evening meetings, when he addressed those whom he had visited. 
This parochial m.achincry enabled him to make a singularly 
successful experiment in dealing with the problem of poverty. 
At this time there were not more than 20 parishes north of the 
Forth and Clyde where there was a compulsory assessment for 
the poor, but the Fnglish method of assessment was rapidly 
spreading. Chalmers believed that compulsory assessment 
ended by swelling the evil it was intended to mitigate, and that 
relief should be raised and administered by voluntary means. 
His critics replied that this was impossible in large cities. When 
he undertook the management of the parish of St John’s, the 
poor of the parish cost the city £1400 per annum, and in four 
years, by the adoption of his method, the pauper expenditure 
was reduced to £280 per annum. The investigation of all new 
applications for relief was committed to the deacon of the district, 
and every effort was made to enable the poor to help themselves. 
When once the system was in operation it was found that a 
deacon, by spending an hour a week among the families com¬ 
mitted to his charge, could keep himself acquainted with their 
character and condition. 

In 1823, after eight years of work at high pressure, he was glad 
to accept the chair of moral philosophy at St Andrews, the 
seventh academic offer made to him during his eight ye.ars in 
Glasgow. In his lectures he excluded mental philosophy and 
included the whole sphere of moral obligation, dealing with 
man’s duty to God and to his fellow-men in the light of Christian 
teaching. Many of his lectures are printed in the first and 
second volumes of hb published works. In ethics he made con¬ 
tributions to the science in regard to the place and functions of 
volition and attention, the separate and underived character of 
the moral sentiments, and the distinction between the virtues 
, ■ of perfect and imperfect obligation. His lectures kindled the 
telifpous spirit among his students, and led some of them to 
devfte themselves to missionary effort. In November 1828 he 
wa»-transferred to the chair of theology in Edinburgh. He then 
introduced the practice of following the lecture with a viva voce 
examination on what had been delivered. He also introduced 
text-books, and came into stimulating contact with his people ; 
perhaps no one has ever succeeded as he did by the use of these 
metliods in communicating intellectual, moral and religious im¬ 
pulse to so many students. 

These academic years were prolific also in a literature of various 
kinds. In 1826 he published a third volume of the Christian and 
Civic Economy 1 1 Targe Towns, a continuation of work begun 


at St John’s, Glasgow. In 1832 he published a Political Economy, 
the chief purpose of which was to enforce the truth that the 
right economic condition of the masses is dependent on their 
right moral condition, that character is the parent of comfort, 
not vice versa. In 1833 appeared a treatise on The Adaptation of 
External Nature to the Mord and Intellectual Constitution of Man. 
In 1834 Dr Chalmers was elected fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, and in the same year he became corresponding 
member of the Institute of France ; in 1835 Oxford conferred on 
him the degree of D.C.I.. In 1834 he became leader of the 
evangelical section of the Scottish Church in the General 
Assembly. He was appointed chairman of a committee for 
church extension, and m that capacity made a tour through 
a large part of Scotland, addressing presbyteries and holding 
public meetings. He also issued numerous appeals, with the 
result that in 184J, when he resigned his office as convener of the 
church extension committee, he was able to announce that in 
seven years upwards of £300,000 had been contributed, and 220 
new churches had been built. His efforts to induce the Whig 
government to assist in this effort were unsuccessful. 

In J841 the movement which ended in the Disruption was 
rapidly culminating, and Dr Chalmers found himself at the 
head of the party which stood for the principle that “ no minister 
shall be intruded into any parish contrary to the will of the 
congregation ” (sec Frke Church of .Scoti.anu). Cases of con¬ 
flict between the church and the civil power arose in Auchter- 
arder, Dunkeld and Mamoch; and when the courts made it 
clear that the church, in their opinion, held its temporalities 
on condition of rendering such obedience as the courts required, 
the church appealed to the government for relief. In January 
1843 the government put a fin.al and peremptory negative on 
the church’s claims for spiritual independence. On the 18th of 
May 1843 470 clergymen withdrew from the general assembly 
and constituted themselves the Free Church of Scotland, with 
Dr Chalmers as moderator. He had prepared a sustentation 
fund .scheme for the support of the seceding ministers, and this 
was at once put into successful operation. On the 30th of May 
1847, immediately after his return from the House of Commons, 
where he had given evidence as to the refusal of sites for Free 
Churches by .Scottish landowners, he was found dead in bed. 

Dr Chalmers’ action throughout the Free Church controversy 
was so consistent in its application of Christian principle and 
so free from personal or party animus, that his writings are a 
valuable souree for argument and illustration on the question 
of Establishment. “ 1 have no veneration,” he said to the 
royal commissioners in St Andrews, before either the voluntary 
or the non-intrusive controversies had arisen, “ for the Church of 
Scotland qua an establishment, but I have the utmost veneration 
for it qua an instrument of Christian good.” He was transparent 
in character, chivalrous, kindly, firm, eloquent and sagacious; 
his purity of motive and unselfishness commanded absolute con¬ 
fidence ; he had originality and initiative in dealing with new and 
difficult circumstances, and great aptitude for business details. 

During a life of incessant activity Chalmers scarcely ever 
allowed a day to pass without its modicum of composition; 
at the most unseasonable times, and in the most unlikely places, 
he would occupy himself with literary work. His writings 
occupy more than 30 volumes. He would have stood higher as 
an author had he written less, or had he indulged less in that 
practice of reiteration into which he was constantly betrayed by 
his anxiety to impress his ideas upon others. As a political 
economist he was the first to unfold the connexion that subsists 
between the degree of the fertility of the soil and the social 
condition of a community, the rapid manner in which capital 
is reproduced (see Mill’s Political Economy, i. 94)) and the 
general doctrine of a limit to all the modes by which national 
wealth may accumulate. He was the first also to advance that 
argument >in favour of religious establishments which meets 
upon its own ground the doctrine of Adam Smith, that religion 
like other things should be left to the operation of the natural 
law of supply and demand. In the department of natural 
theology and the Christian evidences he ably advocated that 
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method of reconciling the Mosaic narrative with the indefinite 
antiquity of the globe which William Buckland (1784-1856) 
advanced in his Bridgewater Treatise, and which Dr Chalmers 
had previously communicated to him. His refutation of Hume’s 
objection to the truth of miracles is perhaps his intellectual 
chef-d’muvre. The distinction between the laws and dispositions 
of matter, as between the ethics and objects of theology, he was 
the first to indicate and enforce, and he laid great emphasis on 
the superior authority as witnesses for the truth of Revelation of 
the Scriptural as compared with the Extra-Scriptural writers, and 
of the Christian as compared with the non-Christian testimonies. 
In his Institutes of Theology, no material modification is attempted 
on the doctrinesof Calvinism, which he received with all simplicity 
of faith as revealed in the Divine word, and defended as in 
harmony with the most profound philosophy of human nature 
and of the Divine providence. 

For biographical details see Dr W. Hanna’s Memoirs (Edinburgh, 

vols., 1849-1852); there is a good short Life by Mrs Uliphant 
1893). (W. Ha. : D. Mn.) 

CHALONER, SIR THOMAS (1521-1565), English statesman 
and poet, was the .son of Roger Chaloner, mercer of London, 
a descendant of the Denbighshire flhaloners. No details arc 
known of his youth except that he was educated at both Oxford 
and Cambridge. In 1540 he went, as secretary to Sir Henry 
Knyvett, to the court of Charles V., whom he accompanied in 
his expedition against Algiers in 1541, and was wrecked on the 
Barbary coast. In 1547 he joined in the expedition to Scotland, 
and was knighted, after the battle of Musselburgh, hy the 
protector Somerset, whose patronage he enjoyed. In 1549 he 
was a witness against Dr Bonner, bishop of London; in 1551 
against Stephen Gardiner, bishop of Winchester; in the spring 
of the latter year he was sent as a commissioner to Scotland, and 
again in March 1552. In 1553 he went with Sir Nicholas Wotton 
and Sir William Pickering on an embassy to France, hut was 
recalled by Queen Mary on her accession. In spite of his Pro¬ 
testant views, Chaloner was still employed by the government, 
going to Scotland in 1555-1556, and providing carriages for 
troops in the war with France, 1557-1558- In 1558 he went as 
Elizabeth's ambassador to the emperor Ferdinand at Cambrai, 
from July 1559 to P'cbruaijr 1559/60 he was ambassador to 
King Philip at Brussels, and in 1561 he went in the same capacity 
to Spain. His letters are full of complaints of his treatment 
there, but it was not till 1564, when in failing health, that he 
was allowed to return home. He died at his house in Clerkenwell 
on the 14th of October 1565. He acquired during his years of 
service three estates, Guisborough in Yorkshire, Steeple Claydon 
in Buckinghamshire, and St Bees in Cumberland. He married 
(i)Joan, widow of Sir Thomas Leigh; and(2)Ethcldreda,daughter 
of Edward Frodsham, of Elton, Cheshire, by whom he had one 
son. Sir Thomas Chaloner (1561-1615), the naturalist. Chaloner 
was the intimate of most of the learned men of his day, and with 
I>ord Burghley he had a life-long friendship. Throughout his 
busy official life he occupied himself with literature, his Latin 
verses and his pastoral poems being much admired by his con¬ 
temporaries. Chaloner’s "Howe the Lorde Mowbray ... was 

. . . bonyshed the Realme,” printed in the 1559 edition of William 

Baldwin’s Mirror for Magistrates (repr. in vol. ii. pt. i of Joseph 
Haslewood’s edition of 1815), has sometimes been attributed 
to Thomas Churchyard. His most important work, De Rep. 
Anglorum instauranda libri decern, written while he was in Spam, 
was first published by William Malim (1579,3 pts.), with compli¬ 
mentary Latin verses in praise of the author by Burghley and 
others. Chaloner’s epigrams and epitaphs were also added to 
the volume, as well as In laudem Henrici octavi . . . carmen 
Panegericum, first printed in 1560. Amongst his other works 
are The praise of folie, Moriae encomium ... by Erasmus . . . 
Englished by Sir Thomas Chaloner, Knight (1549, ed. Janet E. 
Ashbee, 1901); A hook of the Office of Servantes (1543). translated 
from Gilbert Cognatus; and homilie of Saint John Chr\-sostome 
. . . Englished by T. C. (1544). , - _ 

See " The Chaloners, Lords of the Manor of St Bees, by William 
Jackson, in Transactions of the Cus^erlani Assoc^ the Advance¬ 
ment of Literature and Science, pt. in. pp. 47 - 74 . 1880-1881. 


CHAlONS-SUR-HARNE, a town of north-eastern France, 
capital of the department of Marne, 107 m. E. of Paris on the 
main line of the Eastern railway to Nancy, and 25 m. S.S.E. of 
Reims. Fop. (1906) 22,424. Chalons is situated in a wide level 
plain principally on the right bank of the Marne, its suburb of 
Marne, which contains the railway stations of the Eastern and Est- 
fitat railways, lying on the left bank. The town proper is bordered 
on the west by the latcml canal of the Marne, across which lies 
a strip of ground separating it from the river itself. Ch&lons 
is traversed by branches of the canal and by small streams, and 
its streets are for the most part narrow and irregular, but it is 
surrounded by ample avenues and promenades, the park known 
as the Jard, in the south-western quarter, being especially 
attractive. Huge barracks lie to the north and east. There are 
several interesting churches in the town. The cathedral of St 
ICtiennc dates chiefly from the 13th century, but its west facade 
is in the classical style and belongs to the 17th century. There 
are stained-glass windows of the 13th century in the north 
transept. Notre-Dame, of the 12th and 13th centuries, is con¬ 
spicuous for its four Romanesque towers, two flanking the apse, 
the other two, surmounted by tall lead spires, flanking the 
principal fayade. The churches of St Alpin, St Jean and St 
lAiup date from various periods between the iith and the 17th 
centuries. The hotel-de-ville (1771), facing which stands a 
monument to President Carnot; the prefecture (1759-1764), once 
the residence of the intendants of Champagne; the college, once 
a Jesuit establishment; and a training college which occupies 
the Augustinian abbey of Toussaints (16th and 17th centuries), 
are noteworthy civil buildings. The houses of Ch&lons are 
generally ill-built of timber and plaster, or rough-cast, but some 
old mansions, dating from the 15th to the i6th centuries, remain. 
The church of Ste Pudentienne, on the left bank of the river, is a 
well-known place of pilgrimage. The town is the seat of a bishop 
and a prefect, and headquarters of the VI. army corps ; it has 
tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a chamber of 
commerce, a board of trade-arbitrators, a museum, a library, 
training colleges, a higher ecclesiastical seminary, a communal 
college and an important technical school. The principal industry 
is brewing, which is carried on in the suburb of Marne. Galleries 
of immense length, hewn in a limestone hill and served by lines 
of railway, are used as store-houses for lieer. The preparation 
of champagne, the manufacture of boots and shoes, brushes, 
wire-goods and wall-paper also occupy many hands. There is 
trade in cereals. 

Chalons-sur-Mame occupies the site of the chief town of the 
Catalauni, and some portion of the plains which lie between it 
and Troyes was the scene of the defeat of Attila in the conflict 
of 451. In the loth and following centuries it attained great 
prosperity ns a kind of independent state under the supremacy 
of its bishops, who were ecclesiastical peers of France. In 1214 
the militia of Chalons served at the battle of Bouvines ; and in 
the 15th century the citizens maintained their honour by twice 
(1430 and 1434) repulsing the English from their walls. In the 
i6th century the town sided with Henry IV., king of France, 
who in 1589 transferred thither the parlement of Paris, which 
shortly afterwards burnt the bulls of Gregory XIV. and Qement 
VIII. In 1856 Napoleon III. established a large camp, known 
as the Camp of Chilons, about 16 m. north of the town by the 
railway to Reims. It was situated in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of Grand Mourmelon and Petit Mourmelon, and occupied 
an area of nearly 30,000 acres. The “ Army of Ch&lons,” formed 
by Marshal MacMahon in the camp after the first reverses of the 
French in 1870, marched thence to the Meuse, was surrouitded 
by the Germans at Sedan, and forced to capitulate. The camp 
is still a training-centre for troops. 

About 5 m. E. of Chalons is L’Epine, where there is a beautiful 
pilgrimage church (15th and x6th centuries, with modem restoif 
tion) with a richly-sculptured portal. In the interior th^/ 
a fine choir-screen, an organ of the i6th century, and an ^ 
and much-venerated statue of the Virgin. 

CHALON-SBR-SAON^ a town of east-central tjlf, 

of an arrondissement in the department of ' 
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8i m. N. of Lyons by the Paris-Lyon railway. Pop. (1906) 
26,538. It is a well-built town, with fine quays, situated in an 
extensive plain on the right bank of the Saunc at its junction 
with the Canal du Centre. A handsome stone bridge of the 15th 
century, decorated in the i8th century with obelisks, connects 
it with the suburb of St Laurent on an island in the river. The 
principal building is the church of St Vincent, once the cathedral. 
It dates mainly from the 12th to the 15th centuries, but the 
facade is modern and unpleasing. The old bishop’s palace is 
a building of the 15th century. The church of St Pierre, with 
two lofty steeples, dates from the late tyth century. Chalon pre¬ 
serves remains of its ancient ramparts and a numlier of old houses. 
The administrative buildings are modern. An obelisk was erected 
in 1730 to commemorate the opening of the canal. There is a 
statue of J. N. Niepce, a native of the town. Chalon is the seat 
of a sub-prefect and a court of iissizes, and there are tribunals 
of first instance and commerre, a branch of the Hank of France, 
a chamber of commerce, communal colleges for boys and girls, 
a school of drawing, a public library and a museum. Chalon 
ranks next to Lc Creusot among the manufacturing towns of 
Burgundy ; its position at the junction of the Canal du Centre 
and the Saone, and as a railway centre for I.yons, Paris, Dole, 
Lons-le-.Saunier and Roanne, brings it a large transit trade. The 
founding and working of copper and iron is its main industry ; 
the large engineering works of Petit-Cireusot, a branch of those 
of I.C Creu.sot, construct bridges, tug-boats and torpedo-boats ; 
distilleries,glass-works, chemical works, straw-hat manufactories, 
oil-works, tile-works and sugar refineries also occupy many 
hands. Wine, grain, iron, leather and timber are among the 
many products for which the town is an entrepot. About 2 m, 
east of (,'halon is St Marcel (named after the saint who in the 
2nd century preached Christianity at Chalon), which has a church 
of the 12th century, once belonging to a famous abbey. 

Chalon-sur-Saone is identified with the ancient CabtUrmum, 
originally an important town of the Aedui. It was chosen in 
the 6th century by Gontram, king of Burgundy, as his capital ; 
and it continued till the loth to pay for its importance by being 
frequently sacked. The bishopric,founded in the 4th centuiy,wzis 
suppressed at the Revolution. In feudal times Chalon was the 
capital of a countship. In 1237 it was given in exchange for other 
fiefs in the Jura by Jean lc Sage, whose descendants neverthe¬ 
less retained the title. Hugh IV., duke of Burgundy, the other 
party to the exchange, gave the citizens a communal charter 
in 1256. In its modern histoiy the most important event was 
the resistance offered to a division of the Austrian army in 
1814. 

CHALUKTA, the name, of an Indian dynasty which ruled 
in the Deccan from A.u. 550 to 750, and again from 973 to 1190. 
The Chalukyas themselves claimed to be Rajputs from the north 
who imposed their rule on the Dravidian inhabitants of the 
Deccan tableland, and there is some evidence for connecting 
them with the Chapas, a branch of the foreign Gurjaras. The 
dynasty was founded by a chief named Pulakcsin I., who 
mastered the town of Vatapi (now Badami, in the Bijapur 
district) about 550. His sons extended their principality east 
and west; but the founder of the Chalukya greatness was his 
grandson Pulakesin II., who succeeded in 608 and proceeded 
to extend his rule at the expense of his neighbours. In 609 he 
established as his viceroy in Vengi his brother Kubja Vishnu- 
vardhana, who in 615 declared his indejjendence and established 
the dynasty of Kastem Chalukyas, which lasted till 1070. In 
620 Pulakesin defeated Harsha (?.».), the powerful overlord of 
northern India, and established the Nerbudda as the boundary 
between the South and North. He also defeated in turn the 
Chola, Pandya and Kerala kings, and by 630 was beyond 
dispute the most powerful sovereign in the lleccan. In 642, 
hovi'.ver, his capital was taken and he himself killed by the 
Pallavn king Narasimhavarman. In 655 the Chalukya power was 
restored hv Pulakesin’s son Vikramaditya I.; but the struggle 
with the I’allavas continued until, in 740, Vikramaditya 11 . 
destroyed the Pallava capital. In 750 Vikramaditya’s son, 
Kirtivarman Chalukya, was overthrown by the Rashtrakutas. 


-CHALYBITE 

In 973, Taila or Tailapa II. (d. 995), a scion of the royal 
Chalukya race, succeeded in overthrowing the Rashtrakuta 
king Kakka II., and in recovering all the ancient territory of 
the Chalukyas with the exception of Gujarat. He was the founder 
of the dynasty known as the Chalukyas of Kalyani. About a.d. 
1000 a formidable invasion by the Chola king Rajaraja the 
Great was defeated, and in 1052 Somesvara 1 ., or Ahamavalla 
(d. 1068), the founder of Kalyani, defeated and slew the Chola 
Rajadhiraja. The reign of Vikramaditya VI., or Vikramonka, 
which lasted from 1076 to 1126, formed another period of 
Chalukya greatness. Vikramanka's exploits against the Hoysala 
kings and others, celebrated by the poet Billmna, were held to 
justify him in establishing a new era dating from his accession. 
With his death, however, the Chalukya power began to decline. 
In J156 the commander-in-chief Bijjala (or Vijjana) Kalachurya 
revolted, and he and his sons held the kingdom till 1183. In 
this year Somesvara IV. Chalukya recovered part of his patri¬ 
mony, only to succumb, about 1190, to the Yadavas of Devagiri 
and the Hoysal.as of Dorasamudra. Henceforth the Chalukya 
rajas ranked only as petty chiefs. 

See J. 1 '. Fleet. Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts ; I’rol. R. C. 
Bhandarker, " Farly History ot the lleccan,” in tin- Itornbay 
Gazetteer (iSgO), vol. i. part ii.; Vincent A. Smith, Early Hist, of 
India (Oxford, iyo8), pp. 382 ft. 

CHALYBAUS, HEINRICH MORITZ (1796-1862), German 
philosopher, was born at Pfaffroda in fiaxony. For some yeitrs 
he taught at Dresden, and won a high reputation by his lectures 
on the history of philosophy in Germany. In 1S39 he became 
professor in Kiel Universily, where, with the exception of one 
brief interval, when he was expelled with several colletigucs 
because of his German sympathies, he remained till his death. 
His first published work, UisUrrische Entwickelung der spekula- 
tiven Fhilosiipkie von Kant bis Ilcgel (1837, 5th ed. i86o), which 
still ranks among the best expositions of modern German thought, 
has been twice translated into English, by A. Tulk (London, 
1854), and by A. Edersheim (Edinburgh, 1854). His chief works 
are Entwurf eines Systems der Wissenschajtslehre (Kiel, 1846) 
and System der spekulatioen Ethik (2 vols., 1850). He oppo.sed 
both the extreme realism of Herbart and what he regarded as 
the one-sided idealism of Hegel, and endeavoured to find a mean 
lietween them, to discover the ideal or formal principle which 
unfolds itself in the real or material world presented to it. 
His Wissenschajtslehre, accordingly, divides itself into (i) 
Principlehre, or theory of the one principle ; (2) Vermittelungs- 
lehre, or theory of the means by' which this principle realizes 
itself; and(3) Teleologie. The most noticeable point is the position 
assigned by Chalybaus to the " World Ether,” which is defined 
as the infinite in time and space, and which, he thinks, must 
be posited us necessarily coexisting with the Infinite Spirit or 
God. The fundamental principle of the System der Ethik is 
carried out with great strength of thought, and with an unusually 
complete command of ethical material. 

See J. 1 £. Erdmann, Crundriss der Gesih, d. I'hilos. ii. 781-786; 
K. Pranti, in Allgem. deutsch. Biog. 

CHALYBITE, a mineral species consisting of iron carbonate 
(FeCOg) and forming an important ore of iron. It was early 
known as spathose iron, spathic iron or steel ore. F. S. Beudant 
in 1832 gave the name siderose (from (rihi/pos, iron), which was 
modified by W. Haidinger in 1845 to siderite. Chalybitc (from 
xdkvif', xtiXy/ios, Lat. chalybs, steel) is of slightly later date, 
having been given by E. F. Glocker in 1847. 'I'he name siderite 
is in conunon use, but it is open to objection since it had earlier 
been applied to several other species, and is also now used as a 
group name for meteoric irons. Chalybite crystallizes in the 
rhombohedral system and is isomorphous with calcite ; like this 
it possesses perfect cleavages parallel to the faces of the primitive 
rhombohedron, the angles between which are 73“ o'. Crystals 
are usually rhombohedral in habit, and the primitive rhombo¬ 
hedron r ] 100} is a common form, the faces being often curved 
as represented in the figure. Acute rhombohedra in combination 
with the basal pinacoid are also frequent, giving crystals of 
octahedral aspect. The mineral often occurs in cleavable 
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masses with a coarse or fine granular texture; also in botryoidal 
or globular (sphaerosiderite) and oolitic forms. When compact 
and mixed with much clay and sand it constitutes the well- 
known clay ironstone. Chalybite is usually yellowish-grey or 
brown in colour j it is translucent and has a vitreous lustre. 
Hardness si; sp. gr. 3-8. The double refraction (w-c—0-241) 
is stronger than that of calcite. When pure it contains 48 2 % 
of iron, but this is often partly 
replaced isomorphously by man¬ 
ganese, magnesium or c^cium : the 
varieties known as oligon-spar or 
oligonite, sideroplesite and sidero- 
dote contain these elements respec¬ 
tively in large amount. These 
varieties form a passage to ankerite 

Crystal of Chalybite. 

_ reierred to loosely as brown-spar. 

Chalybite is a common gangue mineral in metalliferous veins, 
and well-crystallized specimens are found with ores of copper, 
lead, tin, &c., in Cornwall, the Harz, Saxony and many other 
places. It also occurs alone as large masses in veins and beds 
in rocks of various kinds. The clay ironstone so extensively 
worked as an ore of iron occurs as nodules and beds in the Coal 
Measures of England and the United States, and the oolitic iron 
ore of the Qeveland district in Yorkshire forms beds in the Lias. 
The mineral is occasionally found as concretionary mas.scs 
(sphaerosiderite) in cavities in basic igneous rocks such as 
dolerite. (L. j. s.) 

CHAMBA, a native state of India, within the Punjab, amid 
the Himalayas, and lying on the southern border of Kashmir. 
It has an area of 3216 sq. m. Pop. (1901) 127,834. The sana¬ 
torium of Dalhousic, though within the state, is attached to the 
district of Gurdaspur. Chamba is entirely mountainous; in 
the east and north, and in the centre, are snowy ranges. The 
valleys in the west and south are fertile. The chief rivers ore the 
Chandra and Ravi. The country is much in favour with sports¬ 
men. Hie principal crops are rice, maize and millet. Mineral 
ores of various kinds are known, but unworked. Trade is 
chiefly in forest produce. The capital of the state is Chamba 
(pop. 6000), situated above the gorge of the Ravi. External 
communications are entirely by road. The state was founded 
in the 6th century, and, though sometimes nominally subject 
to Kashmir and afterwards tributary to the Mogul empire, 
always practically maintained its independence. Its chronicles 
are preserved in a series of inscriptions, mostly engraved on 
copper. It first came under British influence in 1846, when it 
was declared independent of Kashmir. The line of the rajas of 
Chamba was founded in the 6th century a.d. by Marut, of 
an ancient family of Rajputs. In 1904 Bhuri Singh, K.C.S.I., 
C.I.E., an enlightened and capable ruler, succeeded. 

CHAMBAL, a river of India, one of the principal tributaries 
of the Jumna. Rising amid the summits of the Vindhya 
mountains in Malwa, it flows north, and after being joined by 
the Chambla and Sipra, passes through the gorges of the Mokan- 
darra hills. After receiving the waters of the Kali-Sind, Parbati 
and Banas, its principal confluents, the Chambal becomes a 
great river, enters the British district of Etawah, and joins 
the Jumna 40 m. below Etawah town^ its total length being 
650 m. 

CHAMBERLAIN, JOSEPH (1836- ), British statesman, 

eldest son of Joseph Chamberlain, master of the Cordwainers’ 
Company, was bom at Camberwell Grove, London, on the 8th 
of July 1836. His father was a well-to-do man of business, a 
Unitarian in religion and a Liberal in politics. Young Chamber- 
lain was educated at Canonbury from 1845 to *850, and at 
University College school, London, from 1850 to 1852.^ After 
two years in his father’s office in London, he was sent to Birming¬ 
ham to join his cousin Joseph Nettlefold in a screw business in 
Which his father had an interest; and by degrees, largely owing 
to his own intelligent management, this business became very 
successful. Nettlefold & Chamberlain employed new methods 
of attracting customers, and judiciously amalgamated rival 


firms with their own so as to reduce competition, with the result 
that in 1874, after twenty-two years of commercial life, Mr 
Chamberlain was able to retire with an ample fortune. Mean¬ 
while he had in 1861 married his first wife. Miss Harriet Kenrick 
^she died in 1863), and had gradually come to take an increasingly 
important part in the municipal and political life of Birminghtm. 
He was a constant speaker at the Birmingham and Edgbaaton 
Debating Society ; and when in 1868 the Birmingham Liberal 
Association was reorganized, he became one of its leading 
memters. In 1869 he was elected chwrman of the executive 
council of the new National Education League, the outcome 
of Mr George Dixon’s movement for promoting the education 
of the children of the lower classes by paying their school fees, 
and agitating for more accommodation and a better national 
system. In the same year he was elected a member of the town 
council, and married his second wife—a cousin of his first— 
Miss Florence Kenrick (d. 1875). 

In 1870 he was elected a member of the first school board for 
Birmingham; and for the next six years, and especially after 
1 ^ 73 , when he became leader of a majority and chairman, he 
actively championed the Nonconformist opposition to denomina- 
tion^ism. He was then regarded as a Republican—the term 
signifying rather that he held advanced Radical opinions, which 
were_ construed by average men in the light of the current 
political developments in France, than that he really favoured 
Republican institution.s. His programme was “ free Church, 
free land, free schools, free labour.” At the general election of 
1874 he stood as a parliamentary candidate for Sheffield, but 
without success. Between 1869 and 1873 he was a prominent 
advocate in the Birmingham town council of the gospel of 
municipal reform preached by Mr Dawson, Dr Dale and Mr 
Bunce (of the Birmingham Post ); and in 1873 his party obtained 
a majority, and he was elected mayor, an office he retained until 
June 1876. As mayor he had to receive the prince and princess 
of Wales on their visit in June 1874, an occasion which excited 
some curiosity because of his reputation as a Republican ; but 
those who looked for an exhibition of bad taste were disappointed, 
and the behaviour of the Radical mayor satisfied the require¬ 
ments alike of The Times and of Punch. 

The period of his mayoralty was one of historic importance 
in the growth of modern Birmingham. New municipal buildings 
were erected, Highgate Park was opened as a place of recreation, 
the free library and art gallery were developed. But the great 
work carried through by Mr Chamberlain for Birmingham was 
ffie municipalization of the supply of gas and water, and the 
improvement scheme by which slums were cleared away and 
forty acres laid out in new streets and open spaces. The pros¬ 
perity of modem Birmingham dates from 1875 and 1876, when 
these admirably administered reforms were initiated, and by 
his share in them Mr Chamberlain became not only one-of its 
most popular citizens but also a man of mark outside. An orator 
of a business-like, straightforward type, cool and hard-hitting, 
his spare figure, incisive features and single eye-glass soon made 
him a favourite subject for the caricaturist; and in later life 
his aggressive personality, and the peculiarly irritating effect it 
had on his opponents, made his actions and speeches the object 
of more controversy than was the lot of any other politician of 
his time. His hobby for orchid-growing at his house ‘‘Highbury ” 
near Birmingham also became famous. In private life h& loyalty 
to his friends, and his “ genius for friendship ” (as John Morley 
said) made a curious contrast to his capacity for arousing the 
bitterest political hostility. It may be added here that the 
interest taken by him in Birmingham remained undiminished 
during his life, and he was largely instrumental in starting the 
Birmingham University (1900), of which he became chancellor. 
His connexion with Birmingham University was indeed peculiarly 
appropriate to his character as a man of business; but ir 
spite of his representing a departure among men of the 
rank in politic from the “ Eton and Oxford ” type, his gjsC 
culture sometimes surprised those who did not Imeftj ' 

In later life Oxford and Cambridge gave him thefi* “ 
degrees; and in 1897 he was made lord rector'' 
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University (delivering an address on “ Patriotism ” at his 
installation). 

In 1876 Mr Dixon resigned his seat in parliament, and Mr 
Chamberlain was returned for Birmingham in his place unopposed, 
as John Bright’s colleague. He made his maiden speech in the 
House of Commons on the 4th of August 1876, on Lord Sandon’s 
Education Bill. At this period, too, he paid much attention 
to the question of licensing reform, and in 1876 he examined the 
Gothenburg system in Sweden, and advocated a solution of the 
problem in England on similar lines. During 1877 tlie new 
federation of Liberal Associations which became known as the 
“ Caucus ” was started under Mr Chamberlain’s influence in 
Birmingham—its secretary, Mr Schnadhorst, quickly making 
hintself felt as a wire-puller of exceptional ability ; and the new 
organization had a remarkable effect in putting life into the 
Liberal party, which since Mr Gladstone’s retirement in 1874 
had been much in need of a stimulus. When the general election 
came in 1880, Mr Schnadhorst’s powers were demonstnvted in 
the successes won under his auspices. The Liberal party numbered 
349, against 243 Conservatives and 60 Irish Nationalists; and 
the Radical section of the Liberal party, led by Mr Chamberlain 
and Sir Charles Dilke, was recognized by Mr Gladstone by his 
inclusion of the former in his cabinet as president of the Board 
of Trade, and the appointment of the latter as under secretary for 
foreign affairs. In his new capacity Mr Chamberlain was re¬ 
sponsible for carrying such important measures as the Bank¬ 
ruptcy Act 1883, and the Patents Act. Another bill which he 
had much at heart, on merchant shipping, had to be abandoned, 
and a royal commission substituted, but the subsequent legis¬ 
lation in 1888-1894 owed much to his efforts. The Franchise 
Act of 1884 was also one in which he took a leading part as a 
champion of the opinions of the labouring class. At this time 
he took the current advanced Radical views of both Irish and 
foreign policy, hating “coercion,” disliking the occupation of 
Egypt, and prominently defending the Transvaal settlement after 
Majuba. Both before and after the defeat of Mr Gladstone's 
government on the Budget in June 1885, he associated himself 
with what was known as the “ Umiuthorized Programme,” i.e. 
free education, small holdings, graduated taxation and local 
government. In June 1885 he made a speech at Birmingham, 
treating the reforms just mentioned as the " ransom ” that 
property must pay to society for the security it enjoys—for 
which Lord Iddesleigh called him “ Jack Cade ”; and he 
continually urged the Liberal party to take up these Radical 
measures. At the general election of November 1885 Mr 
Chamberlain was returned for West Birmingham. The Liberal 
strength generally was, however, reduced to 335 members, 
though the Radical section held their own j and the Irish vote 
became necessary to Mr Gladstone if he was to command n 
majority. In December it was stated that Mr Gladstone in¬ 
tended to propose Home Rule for Ireland, and in January Lord 
Salisbury’s ministry was defeated on the Address, on an amend¬ 
ment moved by Mr Chamberlain’s Birmingliam henchman, 
Mr Jesse Collings (b. 1831), embodying the “ three acres and a 
cow ” of the Radical programme. Unlilce lx>rd Harrington (after¬ 
wards duke of Devonshire) and other Liberals, who declined to 
join Mr Gladstone in view of the altered attitude he was adopting 
towards Ireland, Mr Chamberlain entered the cabinet as presi¬ 
dent of the Local Government Board (with Mr Jesse Collings 
as parliamentary secretary), but on the isth of March 1886 he 
resigned, explaining in the House of Commons (8th April) that, 
while he had always been in favour of the largest possible ex¬ 
tension of local government to Ireland consistently with the 
integrity of the empire and the supremacy of parliament, and 
had therefore joined Mr Gladstone when he believed that this 
was what was intended, he was unable to consider that the 
scheme communicated by Mr Gladstone to his colleagues main¬ 
tained those limitations. At the same rime he was not irreconcil¬ 
able, and he invited Mr Gladstone even then to modify his bill 
so as to remove the objections made to it. This indecisive 
attitude did not last long, and the split in the party rapidly 
widened. At Birmingham Mr Chamberlain was supported by 


the “ Two Thousand,” but deserted by the “ Caucus ” and Mr 
Schnadhorst. In May the Radicals who followed Mr Bright 
and Mr Chamberlain, and the Whigs who took their cue from 
Lord Harlington, decided to vote against the second reading 
of the Home Rule Bill, instead of allowing it to be taken and 
then pressing for modifications in committee, and on 7th June 
the bill was defeated by 343 to 313, 94 Liberal Unionists—^as 
they were generally called—^voting against the government. 
Mr Chamberlain was the object of the bitterest attacks from the 
Gladstonians for his share in this result ; he was stigmatized as 
“ Judas,” and open war was proclaimed by the Home Rulers 
against the “ dissentient Liberals ”—the description used by Mr 
Gladstone. The general election, however, returned to parlia¬ 
ment 316 Conservatives, 78 Liberal Unionists, and only 276 
Gladstonians and Nationalists, Birmingham returning seven 
Unionist members. When the House met in August, it was 
decided by the Liberal Unionists, under Lord Hartington’s 
leadership, that their policy henceforth was cssentialljf to combine 
with the Tories to keep Mr Gladstone out. The old Liberal feeling 
still prevailing among them was too strong, however, for their 
leaders to take ofiicc in a coalition ministry. It was enough for 
them to be able to tie down the Conservative government to such 
measures as were not offensive to Liberal Unionist principles. 
It still seemed possible, moreover, that the Gladstonians might 
be brought to modify their Home Rule proposals, and in January 
1887 a Round Table conference (suggested by Mr Chamberlain) 
was held between Mr Chamberlain, Sir G. 'I'revelyan, Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr Morley and Lord Herschell. But no rapproche¬ 
ment was effected, and reconciliation became daily more and 
more difficult. The influence of Liberal Unionist views upon 
the domestic legislation of the government was steadily bring¬ 
ing about a more complete union in the Unionist party, and 
destroying the old lines of political cleavage. Before 1892 Mr 
Chamberlain had the satisfaction of seeing Lord Salisbury’s 
ministry pa,ss such important acts, from a progressive point of 
view, as those dealing with Coal Mines Regulation, Allotments, 
County Councils, Housing of the Working Classes, Free Educa¬ 
tion and Agricultural Holdings, besides Irish legislation like the 
Ashbourne Act, the Land Act of 1891, and the Light Railways 
and Congested Districts Acts. In October 1887 Mr Chamberlain, 
Sir L. Sackville West and Sir Charles Tupper were selected by 
the government as British plenipotentiaries to discuss with the 
United States the Canadian fisheries dispute, and a treaty was 
arranged by them at Washington on the 15th of February 1888. 
The Senate refused to ratify it; but a protocol provided for a 
modus vivendi pending ratification, giving American fishing vessels 
similar advantages to those contemplated in the treaty ; and on 
the whole Mr Chamberlain’s mission to America was accepted 
as a successful one in maintaining satisfactory relations with the 
United States. He returned to England in March 1888, and was 
presented with the freedom of the borough of Birmingham. The 
visit also resulted, in November 1888, in his marriage with his 
third wife. Miss Endicott, daughter of the United States secretary 
of war in President Cleveland’s first administration. 

At the general election of 1892 Mr Chamberlain was again 
returned, with an increased majority, for West Birmingham; 
but the Unionist party as a whole came back with ordy 315 
members against 355 Home Rulers. In August Lord Salisbury’s 
ministry was defeated; and on the 13th of February 1893 Mr 
Gladstone introduced his second Home Rule Bill, which was 
eventually read a third time on the ist of September. During 
the eighty-two days’ discussion in the House of Commons Mr 
Chamberlain was tbe life and soul of the opposition, and his 
criticisms had a vital influence upon the attitude of the country 
when the House of Lords summarily threw out the bill. His 
chief contribution to the discussions during the later stages of 
the Gladstone and Rosebery ministries was in connexion with 
Mr Asquith’s aborrive Employers’ Liability Bill, when he fore¬ 
shadowed the method of dealing with this question afterwards 
carried out in the Compensation Act of 1897. Outside parliament 
he was busy formulating proposals for old age pensions, which 
had a prominent place in the Unionist programme of 1895. In 
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t^t year, on the defeat of Lord Rosebery, the union of the 
Unionists was sealed by the inclusion of the Liberal Unionist 
leaders in l^rd Salisbury’s ministry; and Mr Chamberlain 
became secretary 'of state for the colonies. There had been much 
speculation ^ to what his post would be, and his nomination 
to the colonial office, then considered one of secondary rank, 
exated some surprise; but Mr Chamberlain himself realized 
how important that department had become. He carried with 
him into me ministry his close Birmingham municipal associates, 
Mr Jesse Collings (as under secretary of the homo office), and Mr 
J. Powell-Williams (1840-1904) as financial secretary to the war 
omce. Mr Chamberlain*s influence in the Unionist cabinet was 
soon visible in the Workmen’s Compensation Act and other 
measures. This act, though in Sir Matthew White Ridley’s charge 
as home secretary, was universally and rightly associated with 
Mr Chamberlain; and its passage, in the face of much interested 
opposition from highly-placed, old-fashioned conservatives and 
capitalists on both sides, was principally due to his determined 
advocacy. Another “ social ” measure of less importance, which 
formed part of the Cliamberlain programme, was the .Small 
Houses Acquisition Act of 1899; but the problem of old age 
pensions was less easily solved. 'I’his subject had been handed 
over in 1893 to a royal commission, and further discussed by a 
select committee in 1899 and a departmental committee in 1900, 
but both of these threw cold water on the schemes laid before 
them—a result which, galling enough to one who had made so 
much play with the question in the country, offered welcome 
material to his opponents for electioneering recrimination, as 
year by year went by between 1895 and 1900 and nothing re¬ 
sulted from all the confident talk on the subject in which Mr 
Chamberlain had indulged when out of office. Eventually it 
was tlie Liberal and not the Unionist party that carried an Old 
Age Pensions scheme through parliament, during the 1908 
session, when Mr Chamlierlain was hors dr. combat. 

From January 1896 (the date of the Jameson Raid) onwards 
South Africa demanded the chief attention of the colonial 
secretary (see South Africa, and for details Transvaal). In 
his negotiations with President Kruger one masterful tempera¬ 
ment was pitted against another. Mr Chamberlain had a very 
difficult part to play, in a situation dominated by suspicion on 
both sides, and while he firmly insisted on the rights of Great 
Britain and of British subjects in the Transvaal, ho was the 
continual object of Radical criticism at home. Never has a 
statesman’s personality been more bitterly associated by his 
poliUcal opponents with the developments they deplored. 
Attempts were even made to ascribe financial motives to Mr 
Chamberlain’s actions, and the political atmosphere was thick 
with suspicion and scandal. The report of the Commons com¬ 
mittee (July 1897) definitely acquitted both Mr Chamberlain 
and the colonial office of any privity in the Jameson Raid, but 
Mr Chamberlain’s detractors continued to assert the contrary. 
Opposition hostility reached such a pitch that in 1899 there was 
hardly an act of the cabinet during the negotiations with Presi¬ 
dent Kruger which was not attributed to the personal malignity 
and unscrupulousness of the colonial secretary. The elections of 
1900 (when he was again returned, unopposed, for West Birming¬ 
ham) turned upon the individuality of a single minister more 
than any since the days of Mr Gladstone’s ascendancy, and Mr 
Chamberlain, never conspicuous for inclination to turn his other 
cheek to the smiter, was not slow to return the blows with interest. 

Apart from South Africa, his most important work at this time 
was the successful passing of the Australian Commonwealth Act 
(1900), in which both tact and firmness were needed to settle 
certain differences between the imperial government and the 
colonial delegates. 

Mr Chamberlain’s tenure of the office of colonial secretary 
between 1895 and 190c! must always be regarded as a turning- 
point in the history of the relations between the British colonies 
and the mother country. His accession to office was marked by 
speeches breathing a new spirit of imperial consolidation, em¬ 
bodied either in suggestions for commercial union or in more 
immediately practicable proposals for improving the “ imperial 


estate ” ; and at the Disunond Jubilee of 1897 the visits of the 
colonial premiers to London emphasized and confirmed the new 
policy, the fruits of which were afterwards seen in the cordial 
support given by the colonies in the Boer War. Even in what 
Mr Chamberlain called his “ Radical days ” he had never 
supported the “ Manchester ” view of the value of a colonial 
empire ; and during the Gladstone ministry of 1882-1885 Mr 
Bright had remarked that the junior member for Birmingham 
was the only Jingo in the cabinet—meaning, no doubt, that 
he objected to the policy of laissez-faire and the timidity of what 
was afterwards known as “ Little Englandism.” While he was 
still under Mr Gladstone’s influence these opinions were kept in 
subordination; but Mr Chamberlain was always an imperial 
federationist, and from 1887 onwards he constantly gave ex¬ 
pression to his views on the desirability of drawing the different 
parts of the empire closer together for purposes of defence and 
commerce. In 1895 the time for the realization of these views 
had come ; and Mr Chamberlain's speeches, previously remark¬ 
able chiefly for debating power and directness of aigument, 
were now dominated by a new note of constructive statesmanship, 
basing itself on the economic necessities of a world-wide empire. 
Not the least of the anxieties of the colonial office during this 
period was the situation in the West Indies, where the cane- 
sugar industry was being steadily undermined by the European 
bounties given to exports of continental beet; and though the 
government restricted themselves to attempts at removing the 
hoimties by negotiation and to measures for palliating the worst 
effects in the West Indies, Mr Chamberlain made no secret of his 
repudiation of the Cobden Club view that retaliation would be 
contrary to the doctrines of free trade, and he did his utmost 
to educate public opinion at home into understanding that the 
responsibilities of the mother country are not merely to be con¬ 
strued according to the selfish interests of a nation of consumers. 
As regards foreign affairs, Mr Chamberlain more than once (and 
particularly at Leicester on 30th November 1899) indicated his 
leanings towards a closer understanding between the British 
empire, the United States and Germany,—^a suggestion which 
did not save him from an extravagant outburst of German 
hostility during the Boer War. The unusually outspoken and 
pointed expression, however, of his disinclination to submit to 
Muscovite duplicity or to “ pin-pricks ” or “ unmannerliness ” 
from h'rance was criticized on the score of discretion by a wider 
circle than that of his political adversaries. 

During the progress of the Boer War from 1899 to 1902, Mr 
Chamberlain, as the statesman who had represented the cabinet 
in the negotiations which led to it, remained the object of constant 
attacks from his Radical opponents—the “ little Englanders ” 
and “ Pro-Boers,” as he called them—and he was supported by 
the Imperialist and Unionist party with at least equal ardour. 
But as colonial secretary, except in so far as his consistent 
support of Lord Milner and his enthusiastic encouragement of 
colonial assistance were concerned, he naturally played only a 
subordinate part during the carrying out of the military opera¬ 
tions. Among domestic statesmen he was felt, however, to-be the 
backlrane of the party in power. He was the hero of the one 
side, just as he was the bugbear of the other. On the 13th of 
February 1902 he was presented with an address in a gold casket 
by the city corporation, and entertained at luncheon at die 
Mansion House, an honour not unconnected with the 'strong 
feeling recently aroused by his firm reply (at Birmingham, 
January ii) to some remarks made by Oiunt von BCIlow, the 
German chancellor, in the Reichstag (January 8), reflecting the 
offensive allegations current in Germany against the conduct 
of the army in South Africa. Mr Chamberlain’s speech, in answer 
to what had been intended as a contemptuous rebuke, was uni¬ 
versally applauded. His own imperialism was intensified by the 
way in which England’s difficulties resulted in calling ford 
colonial assistonce and so cementing the bonds of em|Mre. ^ . 
domestic crisis, and the sharp cleavage between parties at 
had driven the bent of his mind and policy further 
away from the purely municipal and national idealsj?^^fhe 
had followed so keenly before he became colonial 
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problems of empire engrossed him, and a new enthusiasm for 
imperial projects arose in the Unionist party under his inspira¬ 
tion. No English statesman probably has ever Ijeen, at different 
times in his career, so able an advocate of absolutely contra¬ 
dictory policies, and his opponents were not slow to taunt him 
with quotations from his earlier speeches. As the war drew to 
its end, new plans for imperial consolidation were maturing in 
his brain. Subsidiary points of utility, such as the formation of 
the London and Liverpool schools of tropical medicine from i8yy 
onwards, were taken up by him with characteristic vigour. 
But the next step was to prove a ci’itical one indeed for the 
loyalty of the party which had so far been unanimous in his 
favour. 

The settlement after the war was full of difficulties, financial 
and others, in South Africa. When Mr Arthur Balfour succeeded 
Lord .Salisbury as prime minister in J uly iyo2, Mr Chamberlain 
agreed to serve loyally under him, imd the friendship between 
the two leaders was indeed one of the most marked features of the 
political situation. In Novemljcr 1902 it was arranged that Mr 
Chamberlain sliould go out to Soudi Africa, and it was hoped, 
not witliout reason, that bis personality would effect more good 
than any ordinary official negotiations. At the time the best 
results appeared to be secured. He went from place to place in 
South Africa (December 26-Fcbruary 25 ); arranged with the 
leading Transvaal financiers that in return for support from the 
British government in raising a Transvaal loan they would 
guarantee a large proportion of a Transvaal debt of £30,000,000, 
which should repay the British treasury so much of the cost of 
tl\e war ; and when he returned in March iyo3, satisfaction was 
general in the country over the success of his mission. But 
meantime two things had happened. He had looked at the 
empire from the colonial point of view, in a way only possible 
in a colonial atmosphere; and at home some of his colleagues 
had gone a long way, behind the scenes, to destroy one of the 
very factors on which the question of a practical scheme for 
imperial commercial federation seemed to hinge. In the budget 
of 1902 a duty of a shilling a quarter on imported corn had been 
reintroduced. This small tax was regarded as only a registration 
duty. Even by free-trade ministers like GIad.stone it had been 
left up to 1869 untouched, and its removal by Robert Ixjwe 
(Lord Sherbrooke) had since then been widely regarded as a 
piece of economic pedantry. Its reimposition, officially sup¬ 
ported for the sake of necessary revenue in war-time, and 
cordially welcomed by the Unionist party, had justified itself, 
as they contended, in spite of the cnlicisms of the Opposition 
(who raised the cry of the “ dear loaf ”), by proving during the 
year to have had no general or direct effect on the price of bread. 
And the more advanced Imperialists, as well as tlie more old- 
fashioned protectionists (like Mr Chaplin) who formed an integrid 
body of the Conservative party, had looked forward to this 
tax being converted into a differential one between foreign and 
colonial corn, so as to introduce a scheme of colonial preference 
and commercial ■ consolidation Ijetween tlie colonies and the 
mother country. In South Africa—as in any other British 
colony, since all of them were accustomed to tariffs of a protec¬ 
tionist nature, and the idea of a preference (already started by 
Canada) was fairly popular—Mr Chamberlain had found this 
view well established. The agitation in England against the 
tax had now blown over. The Unionist rank and file were 
committed, to its support,—many even advocating its increase 
to two shillings at least. But Mr Ritchie, the chancellor of the 
exchequer, having a surplus in prospect and taxation to take off, 
carried the cabinet in favour of again remitting this tax on com. 
Mr Chamberlain himself had proposed only to take it off as 
regards colonial, and not foreign com,—thus inaugurating a 
preferential system. But a majority of the cabinet supported 
Mr Ritchie. The remission of this tax, after all the conviction 
with which its restoratia» had been supported a year before, 
was very difficult fg|i}|lfe party itself to stomach, and on any 
ground it was a M||gteful act, loyally as the party followed 
their leaders. BilSpd those who had looked to it as providing 
a lever for a grajljal change in the established fiscal system. 


the volle-face was a bitter blow, and at once there began, though 
not at first openly, a split between the more rigid free-traders— 
advocates of cheap food and free imports—and those who 
desired to use the opportunities of a tariff, of however moderate 
a kind, for attaining national and imperial and not merely 
revenue advantages. This idea, which had for some time been 
floating in Mr Chamberlain’s mind (see especially his speech 
at Birmingham of May 16,1902), now took full possession of it. 
For the moment ho remained m the cabinet, but the seed of 
dissension was sown. The first public intimation of his views 
was given in a speech to his constituents at Birmingham (May 15, 
1903), when he outlined a plan for raising more money by a 
rearranged tariff, partly to obtain a preferential system for tlie 
empire and partly to produce funds for social reform at home. 
On May 28lh in the House of Commons he spoke on the same 
subject, and declared “ if you are to give a preference to the 
colonics, you must put a tax on food.” Considered in the light 
of after events, this putting the necessity of food-taxes in the 
forefront was decidedly injudicious ; but imperialist conviction 
and enthusiasm were more conspicuous than electioneering tact 
in the launching of Mr Chamberlain’s new scheme. 

The movement grew quickly, its supporters including a 
number of the cleverest younger politicians and journalists in 
the Unionist party. The idea of tariff reform—to broaden the 
basis of taxation, to introduce a preference, and to stimulate 
home industries and increase employment—took firm root; 
and the political economists of the party—I’rof. W. Cunningham, 
Prof. W. Ashley and Prof. W. A. S. Hewins, in particular- 
brought effective criticism to bear on tlie one-sided “ free trade ” 
in vogue. The first demand was for inquiry. The country was 
still bearing an income-tax of elevenpence in the pound; it 
appeared that the old sources of revenue were inadequate ; and 
meanwhile the statistics of trade, it was argued, showed that 
the English free-import system hampered English trade while 
providing the foreigner with a free market. Mr Chamberlain 
and his supporters sugued that since 1870 certain other countries 
(Germany and the United States), with protective tariffs, had 
increased their trade in much larger proportion, while English 
trade had only been maintained by the increased business done 
with British colonies. A scientific inquiry into the facts was 
needed. By the Opposition, who now found themselves the 
defenders of conservatism in the established fiscal policy of the 
country, this whole argument was scouted ; but for a time the 
demand merely for inquiry, and the production of figures, gave 
no sufficient occasion for dissension among Unionists, even when, 
like Sir M. Hicks Beach, tliey were convinced free-importers 
on purely economic grounds ; and Mr Balfour {q.v.), as premier, 
managed to hold his colleagues and party together by taking the 
line tiiat particular opinions on economic subjects should not 
lie made a test of party loyalty. The Board of Trade was set 
to work to produce fiscal Blue-books, and hum-drum politicians 
who had never shown any genius for figures suddenly blossomed 
out into arithmeticians of the deepest dye. The Tariff Reform 
League was founded in order to further Mr Chamberlain’s 
policy, holding its inaugural meeting on July 21st; and it 
began to take an active part in issuing leaflets and in work at 
by-elections. Discu.s.sion proceeded hotly on the merits of a 
preferential tariff, and on August isth a manifesto appeared 
against it signed by fourteen professors or lecturers on political 
economy, includmg Mr Leonard Courtney, Professor Edgeworth, 
Professor Marshal, Professor Bastable, Professor Smart, 
Professor J. S. Nicholson, Professor Conner, Mr Bowley, Mr E. 
Cannan and Mr L. R. Phelps,—men of admitted competence, 
yet, after all, of no higher authority than the economists support¬ 
ing Mr Chamberlain, such as Dr Cunningham and Professor 
Ashley. 

Meanwhile, the death of Lord Salisbury (August 22) removed 
a weighty^ figure from the councils of the Unionist party. The 
cabinet met several times at the beginning of September, and 
tlie question of their attitude towards the fiscal problem became 
acute. The public had its first intimation of impending events 
in the appearance on September 16th of Mr Balfour’s Economie 
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Notes on Jnstdar Free Trade, which had been previously cir¬ 
culated as a cabinet memorandum. The next day appeared 
the Board of Trade Fiscal Blue-book. And on the i8th the 
resignations were announced, not only of the more rigid free¬ 
traders in the cabinet, Mr Ritchie and Lord George Hamilton, 
but also of Mr Chamberlain. Letters in cordial terms were 
published, which had passed between Mr Chamberlain (September 
9) and Mr Balfour (September i6). Mr Chamberlain pointed 
out that he was committed to a preferential scheme involving 
new duties on food, and could not remain in the government 
without prejudice while it was excluded from the party pro¬ 
gramme ; remaining loyal to Mr Balfour and his general objects, 
he could best promote this course from outside, and he suggested 
that the governnient might confine its policy to the “ assertion 
of our freedom in the case of all commercial relations with 
foreign countries.” Mr Balfour, while reluctantly admitting 
the necessity of Mr Chamberlain’s taking a freer hand, expressed 
his a^cement in the desirability of a closer fiscal union with the 
colonies, but questioned the immediate practicability of any 
scheme; he was willing to adopt fiscal reform so far as rt covered 
retaliatory duties, but thought that the exclusion of taxation 
of food from the party programme was in existing circumstances 
necessary, so long as public opinion was not ripe. At the same 
time he welcomed the fact that Mr Chamli^rlain’s son, Mr 
Austen Chamberlain, was ready to remain a member of the 
government. Mr Austen Chamberlain (b. 1863) accordingly 
became the new chancellor of the exchequer; he was already 
in the cabinet as postmaster-general, having previously made 
his mark as dvil lord of the admiralty (1895-1900), and financial 
secretary to tlie treasury (1900-1902). 

From the turning-point of Mr Chamberlain’s resignation, it is 
not necessary here to follow in detail the discussions and dis¬ 
sensions in the party as a whole in its relations with the prime 
minister (see Balfour, A. T.). It is sufficient to say that while 
Mr Balfour’s sympathetic “ send off ” appeared to indicate his 
inclination towards Mr Chamberlain’s programme, if only further 
support could be gained for it, his endeavour to keep the party 
together, and the violent opposition which gathered against 
Mr Chamberlain’s scheme, combined to make his real attitude 
during the next two years decidedly obscure, both sections of the 
party—free-traders and tariff reformers—being induced from 
time to time to regard him as on their side. The tariff refoim 
movement itself was now, however, outside the purely official 
programme, and Mr Chamberlain (Imcked by a majority of the 
Unionist members) threw himself with impetuous ardour into a 
crusade on its behalf, while at the same time supporting Mr 
Balfour in parliament, and leaving it to him to decide as to the 
policy of going to the country when the time should be ripe. 
In his own words, he went in front of the Unionist army as a 
pioneer, and if his army was attacked he would go back to it; in 
no conceivable circumstances would he allow himself to be put in 
any sort of competition, direct or indirect, with Mr Balfour, his 
friend and leader, whom he meant to follow (October 6). 

On October 6th he opened his cainpaign with a speech at 
Glasgow. Analysing the trade statistics as between 1872 and 
1902, he insisted that British progress involved a relative decline 
compared with that of protectionist foreign countries like Ger¬ 
many and the United States ; Great Britain exported less and 
less of'manufactured goods, and imported more ^d more ; the 
exports to foreign countries had decreased, and it was only the 
increased exports to the colonies that maintained the British 
position. This was the outcome of the workii^ of a one-sided 
free-trade system. Now was the time, and it might soon be lost, 
for consolidating British trade relations with the colonies. 
If the mother country and her daughter states did not draw 
closer, they would inevitably drift apart., A further increase of 
£26,000,000 a year in the trade with the colonies might be 
obtained by a preferential tariff, and this meant additional 
employment at home for 166,000 workmen, or subsistence for a 
population of a far larger number. His positive proposals were: 
(1) no tax on raw materials; (2) a small tax on food otiier tl^ 
colonial, e.g. two shillings a quarter on foreign com but excepting 


maize, and 5 % on meat and dairy produce excluding bacon ; (3) 
a 10 % general tariff on imported manufactured goods. To meet 
any increased cost of living, he proposed to reduce the duties on 
tea, sugar and other artides of general consumption, and he 
estimated that his scheme would m no case increase a_ working¬ 
man’s expenditure, and in most cases would reduce it. “ The 
colonies,” he .said, “ are prepared to meet us ; in return for a very 
moderate preference, they will give us a substantial advantage 
in their markets.” This speech, delivered with characteristic 
vigour and Imperialistic enthusiasm, was the type of others 
which followed m quick succession during the year. At Green¬ 
wich next day he emphasized the necessity of retaliating against 
foreign tariffs—“ I never like being hit without striking back.” 
The practice of “ dumping ” must be fairly met; if foreign goods 
were brought into England to undersell British manufacturers, 
either the Fair Wages Qause and the Factory Acts and the Com¬ 
pensation Act would have to be repealed, or the workmen would 
have to take lower wages, or lose their work. “ Agriculture has 
been practically destroyed, sugar has gone, silk has gone, iron is 
threatened, wool is threatened, cotton will go 1 How long arc 
you going to stand it ? ” On October 20th he spjoke at New¬ 
castle, on the 21st at Tynemouth, on the 27th at Liverpool, 
insisting that free-trade had never been a working-class measure 
and that it could not be reconciled with trade-unionism; on 
November 4th at Birmingham, on the 20th at Cardiff, on the 
2ist at Newpxirt, and on December i6th at Leeds. In all these 
sp>eeches he managed to point his argument by application to 
local industries. In the Leeds speech he announced that, with a 
view to drawing up a scientific model tariff, a non-political 
commission of representative experts would be appointed under 
the auspices of the Tariff Reform League to take evidence from 
every trade; it included many heads of businesses, and Mr Charles 
Booth, the eminent student of social and industrial London, with 
Sir Robert Herbert as chairman, and Professor W. A. S. Hewins 
as secretary. The name of “ Tariff Commission,” given to this 
voluntary and unofficial body, was a good deal criticized, but 
though flouted by the political free-traders it set to work in 
earnest, and accumulated a mass of evidence as to the real facts 
of trade, which promised to be invaluable to economic inquirers. 
On January 18th, 1904, Mr Chamberlain ended his series oi 
speeches by a great meeting at the Guildhall, in the city of 
I^ndon, the key-note being his exhortation to his audience to 
“ think imp)erially.” 

All this activity on Mr Chamberlain’s part represented a ^eat 
physical and intdlectual feat on the part of a man now sixty- 
seven years of age; but hisibodily vigour and comparatively 
youthful appiearance were essantial features of his p^sonality. 
Nothing like this campaign had been kUMMin the political world 
since Mr Gladstone’s Midlothian days; and it produbed a great 
public impression, stirring up both,supp>orters‘'and oppxments. 
Free-trade unionists like Ixird Goschen and Lord Hugh Cecil, and 
the Liberal leaders—for whom Mr Asquith became Qie principwl 
spokesman, though Lord Rosebery’s criticisms also had consi^r- 
able weight—found new matter in Mr Chamberlain’s spieecbes 
for their contention that any radical change in the traditional 
English fiscal pxilicy, established now for sixty years, would only 
result in evil. The broad fact remained that while Mr Chamber¬ 
lain’s activity gathered round him the bulk of the Unionist 
members and an enthusiastic band of economic sympathizers, 
the country as a whole remained aprathetic and unconvinced. 
One reauion was the intellectual difficulty of the subject and the 
double-faced character of all arguments from statistics, which 
were either incomprehensible-or disputable; another was the 
fact that substantially this was a piolitical movement, and that 
tariff reform was, after all, only^ one in a complexity of pwUtical 
issues, most of which during this pieriod were being interpreted 
by the electorate in a sense hostile to the Unionist party. Jfr 
Chamborlain had relied on his personal influence, which fn>^ 
1895 to 1902 had been supreme; but his own resignation, 
course of events, had since 1903 made his pienmnaJity lesss^^S' 
tative, and new interests—such as the opprosition to the 
tion Act, to the hea'vy taxation, and to dunese 1 **®“*^ 
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Transvaal, and indignation over the revelations concerned with 
the war—^were monopolizing attention, to the weakening of his 
hold on the public. The revival in trade, and the production of 
new statistics which appeared to stultify Mr Chamberlain’s 
prophecies of progressive decline, enabled the free - trade 
champions to reassure their audiences as to the very foundation 
of his case, and to represent the whole tariff reform movement as 
no less unnecessary than risky. Moreover, the split in the 
Unionist party brought the untied Liberal parly in full force into 
the field, and at last the country began lo thiii that the danger 
of Irish Home Rule was practically over, and that a Liberal 
majority might be returned to power in safety, with the prospect 
of providing an alternative government which would assure 
commercial repose (Lord Rosebery's phrase), relief from extra¬ 
vagant expenditure, and—as the working-classes were led to 
believe—a certain amount of labour legislation which the Tory 
leaders would never propose. On the other hand the colonies 
took a great interest in the new movement, though without 
putting any such pressure on the home public as Mr Chamberlain 
might have expected. At the opening of 1904 he was officially 
invited by Mr Deakin, the prime minister of the Commonwealth, 
to pay a visit to Australia, in order to expound his scheme, 
being promised an enthusiastic welcome “ as the harbinger of 
commercial reciprocity between the mother country and her 
colonies.” Mr Chamberlain, however, declined; his work at 
home was too pressing. 

From the end of Mr Chamberlain’s series of expository speeches 
on his scheme of tariff reform, onwards during the various fiscal 
debates and discussions of 1904, it is unnecessary to follow 
events in detail. The scheme was now before the country, and 
Mr Chamberlain was anxious to take its verdict, 'fime was not 
on his side at his age, and if he had to be beaten at one election 
he was anxious to get rid of the other issues which would encumber 
the popular vote, and to press on to a second when he would 
be on the attacking side. But he would make no move which 
would embarrass Mr Balfour in parliament, and adhered to his 
promise of loyalty. The result was a long-drawn-out interval, 
while the government held on and its supporters became more 
embittered over their differences. Mr Chamherlain needed a rest, 
and was away in Italy and Egypt from March lo May, and again 
in November. He made three important speeches at Wclbreck 
(August 4), at Luton (October 5), and at Limehouse (December 
15), but he had nothing substantial to add to his case, and 
the party situation continued in all its embarrassments. Mr 
Balfour’s introduction of his promise (at Edinlfargh on October 3) 
to convene an imperial conference after the general election if the 
Unionists came back to power, in order to discuss a scheme for 
fiscal union, represeafWd an academic rather than a practical 
advance, since the by-elections showed that the Unionists were 
certain to be defeated, "^he one important new development 
concerned the Liberal-Unionist organization. In January some 
correspondence was published between Mr Chamberlain and 
the duke of Devonshire, dating from the previous October, as 
to difficulties arising from the central Liberal-Unionist organiza¬ 
tion subsidizing local associations which had adopted the pro¬ 
gramme of tariff reform. The duke objected to this departure 
from neutrality, and suggested that it was becoming “ impossible 
with any advantage to maintain under existing circumstances 
the existence of the Liberal-Unionist organization.” Mr Chamber- 
lain retorted that this was a matter for a general meeting of 
delegates to decide ; if the duke was outvoted he might resign 
his presidency ; for his own part he was prep»ared to allow the 
local associations to be subsidized impartially, so long as they 
supported the government, but he was not prepared for the 
vident disruption, which the duke apparently contemplated, 
of an association so necessary to the success of the Unionist 
Cause. The duke was in a diacult position as president of the 
organization, since most of the local associations supported 
Mr Chamberlain, and he replied that the differences between 
were vital, and he would not be responsible for dividing 
th« association into sections, but would rather resign. Mr 
Chamberlain then called a general meeting on his own responsi¬ 


bility in February, when a new constitution was proposed; 
and in May, at the annual meeting of the Liberal-Unionist council, 
the free-food Unionists, being in a minority, retired, and the 
association was reorganized under Mr Chamberlain’s auspices. 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord Selbome (both of them cabinet 
ministers) becoming vice-presidents. On July 14th the recon¬ 
stituted Liberal-Unionist organization held a great demonstration 
in the Albert Hall, and Mr Chamberlain’s success in ousting 
the duke of Devonshire and the other free-trade members of 
the old Liberal-Unionist party, and imposing his own fiscal 
policy upon the Liberal-Unionist caucus, was now complete. 

During the spring and summer of 1905 Mr Chamberlain’s 
more active supporters were in favour of forcing a dissolution 
by leaving the government in a minority, but he him.self preferred 
to leave matters to take their course, so long as the prime minister 
was content to be publicly identified with the policy of eventually 
fighting on tariff reform lines. Speaking at the Albert Hall in 
July Mr Chamberlain pushed somewhat further than before 
his “ embrace ” of Mr IWfour ; and in the autumn, when foreign 
affairs no longer dominated the attention of the goveriunent, 
the crisis rapidly came to a head. In reply to Mr Balfour’s 
appeal for the sinking of differences (Newcastle, November 14), 
Mr Chamberlain insisted at Bristol (November 21) on the adop*- 
tion of his fiscal policy; and Mr Balfour resigned on December 4, 
on the ground tliat he no longer retained the confidence of the 
party. At the crushing Unionist defeat in the general election 
which followed in January 1906, Mr Chamberlain was triumph¬ 
antly returned for West Birmingham, and all the divisions of 
Birmingham returned Chamberlainite members. Amid the wreck 
of the party—Mr Balfour and several of his colleagues themselves 
losing their scats—he liad the consolation of knowing that the 
tariff reformers won the only conspicuous successes of the election. 
But he had no desire to set himself up as leader in Mr Balfour’s 
place, and after private negotiations with the ex-prime minister, 
a common platform was arranged between them, on which 
Mr Balfour, for whom a seat was found in the City of London, 
should continue to lead the remnant of the party. The formula 
was given in a letter from Mr Balfour of February 14th (see 
Balfour, A. J.) which admitted the necessity of making fiscal 
reform the first plank in the Unionist platform, and accepted a 
general tariff on manufactured goods and a small duty on foreign 
corn as “ not in principle objectionable.” 

, It may be left to future historians to attempt a considered 
judgment on the English tariff reform movement, and on Mr 
Chamberlain’s responsibility for the Unionist debacle of 1906. 
But while his enemies taunted him with having twice wrecked his 
party—first the Radical party under Mr Gladstone, and secondly 
the Unionist party under Mr Balfour—no well-informed critic 
doubted his sincerity, or failed to recognize that in leaving the 
cabinet and embarking on his fiscal campaign he showed real 
devotion to an idea. In championing the cause of imperial 
fiscal union, by means involving the abandonment of a system 
of taxation which had become part of British orthodoxy, he 
followed the guidance of a profound conviction that the stability 
of the empire and the very existence of the hegemony of the 
United Kmigdom depended upon the conversion of public 
opinion to a revision of the current economic doctrine. There 
were doubtless miscalculations at the outset as to the resistance 
to be encountered. But from the purely party point of view 
he was entitled to say that he followed the path of loyalty to 
Mr Balfour which he had marked out from the moment of his 
resigtuttion, and that he persistently refused to be put in com¬ 
petition with him as leader. Even in the absence of the new issue, 
defeat was foredoomed for Mr Balfour’s administration by the 
ordinary course of political events; and it might fairly be claimed 
that “Chinese slavery,” “passive resistance,” and labour 
irritation at the Taff Vale judgment (see Trade Unions) were 
mainly reyxmsible for the Unionist collapse. Time alone would 
show whether the system of free imports could be permanently 
reconciled with British imperial policy or commercial prosperity. 
It remained the fact that Mr Chamberlain staked an already 
established position on his refusal to compromise with his 
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CTnvictaons on a question which appeared to him of vital and 
immediate importance. 

Mr Chamberlain’s own activity in the political field was cut 
short in the middle of the session of 1906 by a serious attack of 
pout, which was at first minimized by his friends, but which. 
It was gradually discovered, had completely crippled him. 
Though encouragement was given to the idea that he might 
return to the House of Commons, where he continued to retain 
his seat for Birmingham, he was quite incapiacitated for any 
public work; and this invalid condition was protracted through¬ 
out 1907, 1908 and 1909. But he remained in the background as 
the inspirer and adviser of the Tariff Reformers. The cause 
made continuous headway at by-elections, and though the general 
election of January 1910 gave the Unionists no majority it saw 
them returned in much increased strength, which was chiefly 
due to the support obtained for tariff reform principles. Mr 
Chamberlain himself was returned unopposed for West Birming¬ 
ham again. (H. Ch.) 

CHAMBERLAIN, JOSHUA LAWRENCE (1828- ), Ameri¬ 

can soldier and educationalist, was bom at Brewer, Maine, 
on the 8th of September 1828. He graduated at Bowdoin College 
in 1852, and at the Bangor Theological Seminary in 1855, and 
was successively tutor in logic and natural theology (1855-1856), 
professor of rhetoric and oratory (1856-1861), and professor 
of modem languages (1861-1865), at Bowdoin. In 1862 he 
entered the Federal army as lieutenant-colonel of the 20th 
Maine Infantry. His military career was marked by great 
personal bravery and energy and intrepidity as a leader. He 
was six times wounded, and participated in all the important 
battles in the East from Antietam onwards, including Fredericks¬ 
burg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, the Wilderness, Cold Harbor, 
Petersburg and Five Forks. For his conduct at Petersburg, 
where he was severely wounded, he was promoted to be brigadier- 
general of volunteers. He was breveted major-general of 
volunteers on the 29th of March 1865, and led the Federal 
advance in the final operations against General R. E. Lee. 
In 1893 he received a Congressional medal of honour “ for daring 
hermsm and great tenacity in holding his position on the Little 
Round Top and carrying the advance position on the Great 
Round Top at the Battle of Gettysburg.” After the war he was 
again professor of rhetoric and oratory at Bowdoin in 1865-1866, 
and in 1867-1870 Was governor of Maine, having been elected 
as a Republican. From 1871 to 1883 he was president of Bowdoin 
College, and during 1874-1879 was professor of mental and moral 
philosophy also. Appointed in 1880 by Alonzo Garcelon, the 
retiring governor, to protect the property and institutions of the 
state until a new governor should be duly qualified, and acting 
as major-general of the state militia, Chamberlain did much to 
avert possible civil war, at a time of great political excitement 
and bitter partisan feeling. (See Maine : History.) In 1883- 
1885 he was a lecturer on political science and public law at 
Bowdoin, and in 1900 became surveyor of customs for the district 
of Portland, Maine. He published Maine, Her Place in History 
(1877), and edited Universities and Their Sons (6 vols., 1898). 

CHAMBERLAIN, SIR NEVILLE BOWLES (1820-1902), 
British field marshal, was the third son of Sir Henry Chamberlain, 
first Iwonet, consul-general and chargd d’affaires in Brazil, and 
was born at Rio on the 10th of January 1820. He entered the 
Indian army in 1837, served as a subaltern in the first Afghan 
War (1839-42), and was wounded on six occasions. He was 
attached to the Governor-General’s Bodyguard at the battle 
of Maharajpur, in the Gwalior campaign of 1843, was appointed 
military secretary to the governor of Bombay in 1846, and 
honorary aide-de-camp to the governor-general of India in 1847. 
He served on the staff throughout the Punjab campaign of 1848- 
49, and was given a brevet majority. In 1850 he was appointed 
commandant of the Punjab piilitary police, and in 1852 military 
secretary to the Punjab government. Promoted lieut.-colonel in 
1854, he was given the command of the ^Punjab Frontier Force 
with rank of brigadier-general, and commanded in several 
exp^itions against the frontier tribes.’ In the Indian Mutiny 
he succeeded Colonel Chester as adjutant-general of the Indian 
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army, and distinguished himself at the siege of Delhi, where he 
was severely wounded. He was rewarded with a brevet- 
colonelcy, tte appointment of A.D.C. to the queen, and the CB. 
He was reappointed to the command of the Punjab Frontier 
Force in 1858, and commanded in the Umbeyla campaign (1863), 
in which he was severely wounded. He was now made major- 
general for distinguished service and a K.CB. He was made 
K.C.S.I. in 1866, licut.-general in 1872, G.C.S.I. in 1873, G.C.B. 
in 1875, and general in 1877. From 1876 to i88t he was com¬ 
mander-in-chief of tlie Madras army, and in 1878 was sent on 
a mission to the amir of Afghanistan, whose refusal to allow 
him to enter the country precipitated the second Afghan War. 
He was for some time acting military member of the council of 
the governor-general of India. He retired in 1886, was made 
a field marshal in 1900, and died on the i8th of February 1902. 

An excellent biography by O. W. Forrest appeared in 1909. 

CHAMBERLAIN ( 0 . Fr. chamberlain, chamberlenc, Mod. Fn 
(hamhellan, from O. H. Ger. Chamarling, Chamarline, whence 
also the Med. Lat. cambellanus, camerlingus, camerlengus ; ItaL 
camerlingo ; Span, camerlengo, compounded of O. H. Ger. 
Chamara, Kamara [Lat. camera, “ chamber ”], and the Ger. 
suffix -ling), etymologically, and also to a large extent historically, 
an officer charged with the superintendence of domestic affairs. 
Such were tlie chamberlains of monasteries or cathedrals, who 
had charge of the finances, gave notice of chapter meetings, and 
provided the materials necessary for the various services. In 
thc.se casc.s, as in that of the apostolic chamberlain of the Roman 
sec, the title was borrowed from the usage of the courts of the 
western secular princes. A royal chamberlain is now a court 
official who.se function is in general to attend on the person of 
the sovereign and to regulate the etiquette of the palace. He is 
the representative of the medieval camberlanus, cambellanus, 
or cubicularius, whose office was modelled on that of the prae- 
fectus sacri cubiadi or cubicularius of the Roman emperors. But 
at the outset there was another class of chamberlains, the 
camerarii, i.e. high officials charged with the administration of 
the royal treasury {camera). The camerarius of the Carolingian 
emperors was the equivalent of the horiere or thesaurarius 
(treasurer) of the Anglo-Saxon kings ; he develops into the 
Erzkammerer {archicamerarius) of the Holy Roman Empire, 
an office held by the margraves of Brandenburg, and the grand 
chambrier of France, who held his chafnberie as a fief. Similarly 
in England after the Norman conquest the horiere becomes the 
chamberlain. This office was of great importance. Before the 
Conquest he had been, with the marshal, the principal officer of 
the king's court; and under the Norman sovereigns his functions 
were manifold. As he had charge of the administration of the 
royal household, his office was of financial importance, for a 
portion of the royal revenue was paid, not into the exchequer, but 
in camera regis. In course of time the office became hereditary 
and titular, but the complexities 'of the duties necessitated a 
division of the work, and the office was split up into three : Hie 
hereditary and sinecure office of magister camerarius or lord 
great chamberlain (see Lord Great Chamberlain), the more 
important domestic office of camerarius regis, king’s chamberlain 
or lord chamberlain (see Lord Chamberlain), and the chamber¬ 
lains {camerarii) dt the exchequer, two in number, who were 
originally representatives of the chamberlain at the exchequer, 
and afljprwards in conjunction with the treasurer presided over 
that department. In 1826 the last of these officials died, when 
by an act passed forty-four years earlier they disappeared. 

In France the office of grand cAamirter was early overshadowed 
by the chamberlains {cubicularii, cambellani, but sometimes , 
also camerarii), officials in'close personal attendance on the kj^,' 
men at first 'of low rank, but of great and ever-increasing ln- 
ffuence. As the office of grand chambrier, held by gi^t fradal 
nobles 'seldorh at court, tecame more and more hoq^raiy, the 
chamberlains grew in power, in numbers and in„nink, until, 
in the 13th century, one of them emerges ..as «a great officer 
of state, the chambMan de France or p:ajU.^Hiiimbellan (also' 

1 magister cambellanorum, mestre ckandierletmPKho at times shares 
[ with the grand chambrier the revenuesfil^'ved from certain 
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trades in the city of Paris (see Regesium Memoralium Camerae 
cotnpularum, quoted in du Cange, s. Cafnerarius). The honorary 
office of grand chamhrier survived till the time of Henry 11 ., 
who was himself the lust to hold it More his accession; that of 
grartd ehambellan, which in its turn soon became purely honorary, 
survived till the Revolution. Among the prerogatives of the 
grand ehambellan which survived to the last not the least 
valued was the right to hand the king his shirt at the ceremonial 
lev 4 e. The offices of grand ehambellan, premier ehambellan, and 
ehambellan were revived by Napoleon, continued under the 
Restoration, abolished by Louis Philippe, and again restored 
by Napoleon III. 

In the papal Curia the apostolic chamberlain (Lat. camerarius, 
Ital. eamerlingo) occupies a very important position. He Ls at 
the head of the treasury (eamera thesauraria) and, in the days of 
the temporal power, not only administered the papal finances 
but possessed an extensive civil and criminid jurisdk'tion. 
During a vacancy of the Holy See he is at the head of the ad¬ 
ministration of the Roman Church. The office dates from the 
nth century, when it superseded that of archdeacon of the 
Roman Church, and the close personal relations of the eamerarius 
with the pope, together with the fact that he is the official 
guardian of the ceremonial vestments and treasures, point to 
the fact that he is also the representative of the former vestararius 
and viee-dominus, whose functions were merged in the new 
office, of which the idea and title were probably borrowed from 
the usage of the secular courtsof the Wcst(l I miichms,Kirehenrerht, 
i. 405, &c.). There are also attached to the papal household 
(Jamiglia pontificia) a large number of chamberlains whose 
functions are more or less ornamental. These are divided into 
several categories: privy chamberlains (camerieri segreti), 
chamberlains, assistant and honorary chamberlains. These 
are gentlemen of rank and belong to the highest class of the 
household {famiglia nobile). 

In England the modem representatives of the eubieidarii are 
the gentlemen and grooms of the bed-chamber, in Germany the 
Kammerherr (Kdmmerer, from eamerarius, in Bavaria and Austria) 
and Kammerjunker. The insignia of their office is a gold key 
attached to their coats behind. 

Many corporations appoint a chamberlain. The most 
important in England is the chamberlain of the corporation 
of the city of Lnndon, who is treasurer of the corporation, 
admits persons entitled to the freedom of the city, and, in 
the chamberlain’s court, of which he and the vice-chamberlain 
are judges, exercises concurrent jurisdiction with the police 
court in determining disputes between masters and apprentices. 
Formerly nominated by the crown, since 1688 he has been elected 
annually by the liverymen. He lias a salary of £2000 a year. 
Similarly iiT Germany the administration of the finances of a 
city is called the Kdmmerei and the official in charge of it the | 
Kdmmerer. 

See also State, Great Officers of ; Household, Royal ; du 
Cange, Glossanum, s. " Camerarius " and “ Cambellanus ” ; Pfire 
Anselrae (Pierre de Guibours), Hist, ghualogique et chronologique de 
la maison royale de France, &-c. (9 vols,, 3rd cd., 1726-1733) ; A. 
Lucliaire, Manuel des institutions (rancaises (Paris, 1892) ; W. R. 
Anson, Law and Custom of the Constitution (Oxford, 1896); Hinschius. 
Kirckenrecld, i. 405 (Berlin, 1869). 

CHAMBERLAYNE, WILLIAM (1619-1679), English poet, 
was boni in 1619. Nothing is known of his history except that 
he practised as a physician at Shaftesbury in Dorsetshire, and 
fought on the Royalist side at the second battle of Newbury. 
He died on the 11th of July 1679. His works are ; Pharonnida 
(1659), a verse romance in five books; Love’s Vietory (1658), a 
tragi-comedy, acted under another title in 1678 at the Theatre 
Royal; England’s Jubilee (1660), a poem in honour of the 
Restora^on. A prose version of Pharonnida, entitled Eromena, 
or the Noble Stranger,Mppeared in 1683. Southey speaks of him 
as “ a poet to^om I am indebted for many hours of delight.” 
Pharonnida wlrreprinted by S. W. Singer in 1820, and again 
in 1905 iiy Prof. G. Saintsbury in Minor Poets of the Caroline 
PerioSj^oX. i.). The poem is loose in construction, but contains 
some jiassages of great beauty. 


CHAMBERS, EPHRAIM (d. 1740), English encyclopaedist, 
was born at Kendal, Westmorland, in the latter part of the 17th 
century. He was apprenticed to a globe-maker in London, but 
having conceived the plan of his Cyclopaedia, or Universal 
Dietionary of Arts and Scienees, he devoted himself entirely to it. 
The first edition appeared by subscription in 1728, in two vols. 
fol., and dedicated to the king (see ENcycLOPAEMA). The 
Encyelopidie of Diderot and d’Alembert owed its inception to a 
French translation of Chambers’s work. In addition to the Cyelo- 
paedia. Chambers wrote for the Literary Magazine (1735-1736), 
and translated the History and Memoirs of the Royal Academy a/ 
Sciences at Paris (1742), and the Practice of Perspective from the , 
French of Jean Dubreuil. He died on the isth of May 1740. 

CHAMBERS, GEORGE (1803-1840), English marine painter, 
born at Whitby, Yorkshire, was the son of a seaman, and for 
several years he pursued his father’s calling. While at sea he 
was in the habit of sketching the different classes of vessels. His 
master, observing this, gratified him by aincelling his indentures, 
and thus set him free to follow his natural bent. Chambers then 
apprenticed himself to an old woman who kept a painter’s shop 
in Whitby, and began by house-painting. He also took lessons 
of a drawing-master, and found a ready sale for small and cheap 
pictures of shipping. Coming afterwards to London, he was 
employed by 'Thomas Homer to assist in painting the great 
panorama of London for the (klosseum (the exhibition budding 
in Regent’s Park, demolished towards i860), and he next became 
scene-painter at the Pavilion theatre. In 1834 he was elected 
an associate, and in 1836 a full member, of the Water-colour 
Society. His best works represent naval battles. Two of these— 
the “ Bombardment of Algiers in 1836,” and tlie “ Capture of 
Porto Bello ”—arc in Greenwich ho.spital. Not long before his 
death he was introduced to William IV., and his profciisional 
prospects brightened ; but his constitution, always frail, gave 
way, and he died on the 28th of October 1840. 

A Life, by John Watkins, was published in 1841. 

CHAMBERS, ROBERT (1802-1871), Scottish author and 
publisher, was born at Peebles on the loth of July 1802. He 
was sent to the local schools, and gave evidence of unusual 
literary taste and ability. A small circulating library in the 
town, and a copy of the Encyclopaedia Britannica which his 
father had purchased, furnished him with stores of reading of 
which he eagerly availed himself. Long afterwards he wrote 
of his early years—“ Books, not playthings, filled my hands in 
childhood. At twelve I was deep, not only in poetry and fiction, 
but in encyclopaedias.” Robert had been destined for the 
church, but this design had to be abandoned for lack of means. 
The family removed to Edinburgh in 1813, and in 1818 Robert 
began business as a bookstall-keeper in l4:ith Walk. He was 
then only .sixteen, and his whole stock consisted of a few old 
books belonging to his father. In 1819 his elder brother William 
had begun a similar business, and the two eventually united as 
partners in the publishing firm of W, & R. Chambers. Robert 
Cliambers showed an enthusiastic interest in the history and 
antiquities of Edinburgh, and found a most congenial task in 
his Traditions of EditU>urgh(2 vols., 1824), which secured for him 
the approval and the personal friendship of Sir Walter Scott. 

A History of the Rebellions in Scotland from i 6 yS to rgds (S 
vols., 1828) and numerous other works followed. 

In the beginning of 1832 William Chambers started a weekly 
publication under the title of Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal 
(known since 1854 as Chambers’s Journal of Literature, Science 
and Arts), which speedily attained a large circulation. Robert 
was at first only a contributor. After fourteen numbers had 
appeared, however, he was associated with his brother as joint- 
editor, and his collaboration contributed more perhaps than 
anything else to the success of the Journal. 

Among the other numerous works of which Robert was in 
whole or ip part the author, the Biographical Dictionary of 
Eminent Scotsmen (4 vcM., Glasgow, 1832-1835), the Cyclopaedia 
of English Literature (1&44), the Life and Works of Robert Bums 
(4 vols., 1851), Ancient Sea Margins the Domestic Annals 
of Scotland (3 vols., 1859-1861) and the Book of Days (2 vols.i 
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1864-1864) were the most important. Chambers’s Eneyelopaedia 
(1859-1868), with Dr Andrew Findlater as editor, was carried 
out under the superintendence of the brothers (see Encyclo- 
paedia). The Cyclopaedia of English Literature^ contains a 
senes of admirably selected extracts from the best authors of 
every period, set in a biographical and critical history of the 
literature itself/' For the Life of Bums he made diligent and 
laborious original investigations, gathering many hitherto 
unrecorded facts from the poet's sister, Mrs Begg, to whose 
benefit the whole profits of the work were generously devoted. 
Robert Chambers was a scientific geologist, and availed himself 
of tours in Scandinavia and Canada for the purpose of geological 
exploration. The results of his travels were embodied in 
Tracings of the Norik of Europe (1851) and Traeings in Iceland 
and ike Faroe Islands (1856). His knowledge of geology was 
one of the principal grounds on which the authorship of the 
Vestiges of ike Natural History of Creation (2 vols., 1843-1846) 
was eventually assigned to him. The book was published 
anonymously. Robert Chambers was aware of the storm that 
would probably be raised at the time by a rational treatment 
of the subject, and did not wish to involve his firm in the discredit 
that a charge of heterodoxy would bring with it. The arrange¬ 
ments for publication were made through Alexander Ireland 
of Manchester, and the secret was so well kept that such different 
names as those of Prince Albert and Sir Charles Lyell were 
coupled with the teok. Ireland in 1884 issued a 12th edition, 
with a preface giving an account of its authorship, which there 
was no longer any reason for concealing. The Book of Days was 
Chamliers’s last publication, and perhaps his most elaborate. 
It was a miscellany of popular antiquities in connexion with the 
calendar, and it is supposed that his excessive labour in connexion 
with this book hastened his death, which took place at St Andrews 
on the 17th of March 1871. Two years before, the university 
of St Andrews had conferred upon him the degree of doctor of 
laws, and he was elected a member of the Athenaeum club in 
T/indon. It is his highest claim to distinction that he did so 
much to give a healthy tone to the cheap popular literature 
which has become so important a factor in modern civilization. 

His brother, Wn.i.tAM Chambers (1800-1883) was bom at 
Peebles, on the 16th of April 1800. He was the financial genius 
of the publishing firm. He laid the city of Edinburgh under the 
greatest obligations by his public spirit and munificence. As 
lord provost he procured the passing in 1867 of the Improvement 
Act, which led to the reconstruction of a great part of the Old 
Town, and at a later date he proposed and carried out, largely 
at his own expense, the restoration of the noble and then 
neglected church of St Giles, making it in a sense “ the West¬ 
minster Abbey of Scotland.” This service was fitly acknow¬ 
ledged by the offer of a baronetcy, which he did not live to receive, 
dying on the 20th of May 1883, three days before the reopening 
of the church. He was the author of a history of St Giles’s, of 
a memoir of himself and his brother (1872), and of many other 
useful publications. On his death in 1883 Robert Chambers 
(1832-1888), son of Robert Chambers, succeeded as head of the 
firm, and edited the Journal until his death. His eldest son, 
Charles Edward Stuart Chambers (b. 1839), became editor of 
the Journal and chairman of W. & R. Chambers, Ijmited. 

See alsK) Memoir of Robert Chambers, with Autobiographic Reminis¬ 
cences of William Chambers {1872), the 13th ed. of which (1884) has 
a supplementary chapter; Alexander Ireland’s preface to the 12th 
ed. (1884) of the Ves^es of Creation : the Story of a Long and Busy 
Life (1884), by William Chambers; and some discriminating 
appreciation in James Payn’s Some Literary Recollections (1884), 
chapter v. The Select Writings of Robert Chambers were published 
in 7 vols. in 1847, and a complete list of the works of the brothers 
is added to A Catalogue of Some of the Rarer Boohs , . . in the Cotlee- 
lion of C. E. S. Chatnbers (Edinburgh, 1891). 

CHAMBERS, SIR WILUAM (1726-1796), British architect, 
was the grandson of a rich merchant who had financed the 
armies of Charles XII., but was paid in base money, and whose 
son remained in Sweden many years endeavouring to obtain 

’ A new and enlarged edition of this work, edited by the Rev. 
David Patrick, appeared in 1903. 
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redress. In 1738 the latter returned to England and settled at 
Ripon, where William, who was bom in Stocl^olm, was educated. 
At age of sixteen he became supercargo to the Swedish East 
India Company,and voyaging to Canton made drawingsof Chinese 
architecture, furniture and costume which served as basis for 
his Designs for Chinese Buildings, &c. (1757). Two years later 
he quitted the sea to study architecture seriously, and spent a 
long time in Italy, devoting special attention to the buildings 
of classical and Renaissance architects. He also studied under 
Cl6risseau in Paris, with whom and with the sculptor Wilton he 
lived at Rome. In 1755 he returned to England with Cipriani 
and Wilton, and married the beautiful daughter of the latter. 
His first important commission was a villa for Lord Bessborough 
at Roehampton, but he made his reputation by the grounds 
he laid out and the buildings he erected at Kew between 
1757 and 1762 for Augusta, princess dowager of Wales. Some 
of them have since been demolished, but the most important, 
the pagoda, still survives. The publication in a handsome 
volume of the designs for these buildings assured his position in 
the profession. He was employed to teach architectural drawing 
to ^e prince of Wales (George HI.), and gained further pro¬ 
fessional distinction in 1759 by the publication of bis Treatise 
of Civil Architecture. He began to exhibit with the Society of 
Artists in 1761 at Spring Gardens, and was one of the original 
members and treasurer of the Royal Academy when it was 
established in 1768. In 1772 he published his Dissertation on 
Oriental Gardening, which attempted to prove the inferiority 
of European to Qiinese landscape gardening. As a furniture 
designer and internal decorator he is credited with the creation 
of that “ Chinese Style ” which was for a time furiously popular, 
although Thomas Chippendale (ff.v.) had published designs in 
that manner at a somewhat earlier date. It is not unreasonable 
to count the honours as divided, since Chippendale unques¬ 
tionably adapted and altered the Chinese shapes in a manner 
better to fit them for European use. To the rage for every 
possible form of ehinoiserie, for whidi he is chiefly responsible. 
Sir William Chambers owed much of his success in life. He 
became architect to the king and queen, comptroller of his 
majesty’s works, and afterwards surveyor-general. In 1775 he 
was appointed architect of Somerset House, his greatest monu¬ 
ment, at a salary of £2000 a year. He also designed town 
mansions for Earl Gower at Whitehall and Lord Melbourne in 
Piccadilly, built Charlemont House, Dublin, and Duddingston 
House near Edinburgh. He de-signed the market house at 
Worcester, was employed by the earl of Pembroke at Wilton, by 
the duke of Marlborough at Blenheim, and by the duke of Bedford 
in Bloomsbury. The state coach of Geor^ III., his constant 
patron, was liis work; it is now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Although his practice was mainly Classic, he made 
Gothic additions to Milton Abbeyin Dorset. Sir William Chambers 
achieved considerable distinction as a designer of furniture. In 
addition to his work in the Chinese style and in the contemporary 
fashions, he was the author of what is probably the most 
ambitious and monumental piece of furniture ever produced in 
England. This was a combined bureau, dressing-case, jewel- 
cabinet and organ, made for Charles IV., king of Spain, in 1793. 
These combination pieces were in the taste of the time, and the 
effort displays astonishing ingenuity and resource. The panels 
were painted by W. Hamilton, R.A., with representations of tiie 
four seasons, night and morning, fire and water, Jimo and Ceres, 
together with representations of the Golden Reece and the 
Immaculate Conception. The organ in the domed top is in. a 
case decorated with ormolu and Wedgwood. This remarkable 
achievement, 'nhich possesses much sober elegance, formed part 
of the loan collection of English furniture at the Franco- 
British Exhibition in London in 1908. Sir William Chambers 
numbered among his friends Dr Johnson, Goldsmith, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, David Garrick and Dr Burney. 

CHAMBERS (the Fr. chamhre, from Lat. camera, a room), a- 
term used generally of rooms or apartments, but especially in 
law of the ^ces of a lawyer or the semi-private rooms in which 
judges or judicial officers deal with questions of practice and 
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other matters not of sufficient importance to be dealt with in 
court. It is a matter of doubt at what period the practice of 
exercising jurisdiction “ in chambers ” commenced in England ; 
there is no statutory sanction before i8ji, though the custom 
can be traced back to the 17th century. An act of 1821 provided 
for sittings in chambers between terms, and an act of 1822 
empowered the sovereign to call upon the judges by warrant to 
sit in chambers on as many days in vacation as should seem fit, 
while the Law Terms Act 1830 defined the jurisdiction to be 
exercised at chambers. The Judges’ Chambers Act 1867 was 
the first act, however, to lay down proper regulations for chamber 
work, and the Judicature Act 1873 preserved that jurisdiction 
and gave power to increase it as might be directed or authorized 
by rules of court to be thereafter made. (See Chancery; 
King’s Dench, Court of.) 

CHAMBERSBURG, a borough and the county-seat of Kranklin 
county, I’cnnsylvania, U.S.A., at the confluence of Conoco- 
cheague Creek and Falling Spring, 52 m. S.W. of Harrisburg. 
Fop. (1890) 7863; (1900) 8864, of whopn 769 were negroes; 
(1906, est.) 9658. It is .ser\’ed by the Cumberland Valley and 
the Western Maryland railways, and is connected by electric 
lines with Greencastle, Waynesboro, Caledonia, a beautiful park 
in the I’cnnsylvania timber reservation, on South Mountain, 
12 m. east of (hambersburg, and Pen Mar, a summer resort, 
on South Mountain, near the boundary line between Pennsyl¬ 
vania and Maryland. Chambersburg is built on an elevated 
site in the broad and fertile Cumberland Valley, and corrunands 
a fine view of the distant hills and dales. The borough is the 
seat of Chambersburg Academy, a preparatory school; Penn 
Hall, a school for girls; and Wilson College, a Presbyterian 
institution for women, opened in 1870. The Wilson College 
campus, the former estate of Colonel A. K. McClure (b. 1828), 
a well-known journalist, was laid out by Donald G. Mitchell 
(“ Ik Marvel ”), who was an enthusiastic landscape gardener. 
The shops of the Cumberland Valley railway are at Chambersburg, 
lyid among the borough’s manufactures are milling machinery, 
boilers, engines, hydraulic presses, steam-hammers, engineering 
and bridge supplies, hosiery, shoes, gloves, furniture, flour, 
paper, leather, carriages and agricultural implements; the 
total value of its factory product in 1905 was $1,085,185. The 
waterworks and the electric • lighting plant are owned and 
operated by the municipality. A settlement was founded here 
in 1730 by Benjamin Chambers, in whose honour the borough 
was named, and who, immediately after General Edward 
Braddock’s defeat in 1755, built a stone fort and surrounded it 
with a stockade for the protection of the community from the 
Indians. Chambersburg was laid out in 1764 and was incor¬ 
porated as a borough in 1803. On the 30th of July 1864 Cham¬ 
bersburg was occupied by a Confederate cavalry force under 
General McCausland (acting under General Jubal A. Early’s 
orders), who, upon the refusal of the citizens to pay $100,000 
for immunity, burned a large part of the borough. 

CHAMB£RY, a city of France, capital of the department of 
Savoie, pleasantly situated in a fertile district, between two 
hills, on the rivers Leysse and Albane, 79 m. by rail S.S.W. 
of Geneva. Pop. (1906) town, 16,852 ; conunune, 23,027. The 
town is irregularly built, and has only two good streets—the 
Place Saint-L6ger and the Rue de Boigne, the latter being named 
after General Benoit Boigne (1741-1830), who left a fortune 
of 3,400,000 francs (accumulated in India) to the town. The 
principal buildings are the cathedral, dating from the 14th and 
15th centuries ; the Hotel-Dieu, founded in 1647 ; the castle, 
a modem building serving as the prefecture, and preserving 
only a great square tower belonging to the original structure; 
the palace of justkae, the theatre, the barracks, and the covered 
market, which dates from 1863. Several of the squares are 
adorned with fountains ; the old ramparts of the city, destroyed 
during the French Revolution, have been converted into public 
walks; and various promenades and gardens have been con¬ 
structed. Chamb6ry is the seat of an archbishop (raised to that 
dignity from a bishopric in 1817) and of a superior tribunal. 
It lias also a Jesuit college, a royal academical society, a society 


of agriculture and commerce, a public library with 60,000 volumes, 
a museum (antiquities and paintings), a botanic garden, and 
many charitable institutions. It manufactures silk-gauze, lace, 
leather and hats, and lias a considerable trade in liqueurs, wine, 
lead, copper and other articles. Overlooking the town on the 
north is the Rocher de lAmenc, which derives its name from the 
Lemincum of the Romans; and in the vicinity is Les Charmettes, 
for some time (1736-1740) the residence of Rousseau. 

The origin of Chamb6ry is unknown, but its lords are mentioned 
for the first time in 1029. In 1232 it was sold to the count of 
Savoy, Thomas I., who b^towed several important privileges on 
the inhabitants. As capital of the duchy of Savoy, it has passed 
through numerous political vicissitudes. Between 1536 and 1713 
it was several times occupied by the French; in 1742 it was 
captured by a Franco-Spanish army ; and in 1792 it was occupied 
by the Republican forces, and became the capital of the depart¬ 
ment of Mont Blanc. Restored to the hou.se of Savoy by the 
treaties of Vienna and Paris, it was again surrendered to France 
in i860. Among the famous men whom it has given to F'rance, 
the most important are Vaugelas (1585-1650), Saint-Real (1639- 
i 6()2), and the brothers Joseph (1754-1821) and Xavier (1763- 
1852) de Mai.stre. 

CHAMBORD, HENRI CHARLES FERDINAND MARIE 
DIEUD0NN£, Comte of. (1820-1883),the “King Henry V.” of the 
French legitimists, was born in Paris on the 29th of September 
1820. His father was the due de Berry, the elder son of the comte 
d’Artois (afterwards Charles X.); his mother was the princess 
Caroline Ferdinande Louise of Naples. Born seven months after 
the assassination of his father, he was hailed as the “ enfant du 
miracle,” and was made the subject of one of Lamartine's most 
famous poems. He was created due de Bordeaux, and in 1821, 
as the result of a subscription organized by the government, 
received the chateau of Chambord. He was educated by tutors 
inspired by detestation of the French Revolution and its prin¬ 
ciples, and from the due de Damas in particular imbibed those 
ideas of divine right and of devotion to the Church to which 
he always remained true. After the revolution of July, Charles 
X. vainly endeavoured to save the Bourbon cause by abdicating 
in his favour and proclaiming him king under the title of Henry V. 
(August 2, 1830). The comte de Chambord accompanied his 
grandfather into exile, and resided successively at Holyrood, 
Prague, and Gorz. In 1841, during an extensive tour through 
Europe, he broke his leg—an accident that resulted in permanent 
lameness. The death of his grandfather, Charles X., in 1836, 
and of his uncle, the due d’Angouleme, in 1844, left him the last 
male representative of the elder branch of the Bourbon family ; 
and his marriage with the archduchess Maria Theresa, eldest 
daughter of the duke of Modena (November 7, 1846), remained 
without issue. The title to the throne thus passed to the comte 
de Paris, as representative of the Orleans branch of the house of 
Bourbon, and the history of the comte de Chambord’s life is 
largely an account of the efforts made to unite the Royalist party 
by effecting a reconciliation between the two princes. Though he 
continued to hold an informal court, both on his travels and at 
his castle of Frohsdorf, near Vienna, yet he allowed the revolution 
of 1848 and the coup d'itat of 1851 to pass without any decisive 
assertion of his claims. It was the Italian war of 1859, with its 
menace to the pope’s independence, that roused liim at last to 
activity. He declared himself ready “ to pay with his blood for 
the triumph of a cause which was that of France, the Church, 
and God Himself.” Making common cause with the Church, tlie 
Royalists now began an active campaign against the Empire. 
On the 9th of December 1866 he addressed a manifesto to General 
Saint-Priest, in which he declared the cause of the pope to be that 
of society and liberty, and held out promises of retrenchment, 
civil and religious liberty, “ and above all honestj'.” Again, on 
the 4th of September 1870, after the fall of the Empire, he invited 
Frenchmen .to accept a government “ whose basis was right and 
whose principle was honesty,” and promised to drive the enemy 
from F'rench soil. These vague phrases, offered as a panacea to a 
nation fighting for its life, showed conclusively his want of all 
political genius; they had as little effect on the French as his 
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protest against the bombardment of Paris had on the Germans. 
Yet fortune favoured him. The elections placed the Republican 
party in a minority in the National Assembly ; the abrogation of 
the law of exile against the royal family permitted him to return 
to his castle of Chambord ; and it was thence that on the 5th of 
July 1871 he issued a proclamation, in which for the first time he 
publicly fwsed as king, and declared that he would never abandon 
the white standard of the Bourbons, “ the flag of Henry IV., 
Francis I., and Joan of Arc,” for the tricolour of the Revolution. 
He again quitted France, and answered the attempts to make 
him renounce his claims in favour of the comte de Paris by the 
declaration (January 25, 1872) that he would never abdicate. 
In the following month he held a great gathering of his adherents 
at Antwerp, which was the cause of serious disturbances. A 
constitutional programme, signed by some 280 members of the 
National Assembly, was presented for his acceptance, but without 
result. The fall of Thiers in May 1873, however, offered an oppor¬ 
tunity to the Royalists by which they hastened to profit. The 
comte de Paris and the prince de Joinville journeyed to Frohsdorf, 
and were formally reconciled with the head of the family (August 
5). The Royalists were united, the premier (the due de Broglie) 
an open adherent, the president(MacMahon)a benevolent neutral. 
MM. Lucien Brun and Chesnelong were sent to interview the 
comte de Chambord at Salzburg, and obtain the definite assur¬ 
ances that alone were wanting. They returned with the news 
that he accepted the principles of the French Revolution and the 
tricolour flag. But a letter to Chesnelong, dated Salzburg, 27th 
of October, declared that he had tjeen misunderstood : he would 
give no guarantees ; he would not inaugurate his reign by an act 
of weakness, nor become “ le roi legitime de la Revolution.” 

” Je suis le pilote n^cessairc,” he added, “ Ic seul capable de 
conduire le navire au port, parcc que j’ai mission et autorit6 pour 
cela.” This outspoken adherence to the principle of divine right 
did credit to his honesty, but it cost him the crown. The due de 
Broglie carried the septennate, and the Republic steadily estab¬ 
lished itself in popular favour. A last effort was made in the 
National Assembly in June 1874 by the due de la Rochefoticauld- 
Bisaccia, who formally moved the restoration of the monarch}^. 
The comte de Chambord on the 2nd of July issued a fresh mani¬ 
festo, which added nothing to his former declarations. The 
motion was rejected by 272 to 79, and on the 25th of February 
1875 the Assembly definitely adopted the Republic as the national 
form of government. From this time the comte de Chambord, 
though continuing to publish letters on political affairs, made no 
further effort to regain the throne. He died at Frohsdorf on the 
24th of August 1883. 

Sec Manifestes et programmes politiques de M. le comte de Cham¬ 
bord, rSiS-tSy^ (>873), and Correspondance de la famille royale et 
principedemeni de Mgr. le comte de Chambord aoec le comte de Bouilli 
(1884). Of the enormous literature relating to him, mention may 
lie made of Henri V et la monarchic traditionnelle (1871), Le Comte de 
Chambord ttudii dans ses voyages et sa correspondance {18H0), and 
Henri de France, by H. de Perie (1885). (H. Sv.) 

CHAMBORD, a village of central France, in the department 
of Loir-et-Cher, on the left bank of the Cosson, 10 m. E. by N. 
of Blois by road. The village stands in the park of Chambord, 
which is enclosed by a wall 21 m. in circumference. The cele¬ 
brated chateau (see ARCHiTEcrtTRE ; Renaissance Architecture 
in France) forms a parallelogram flanked at the angles by 
round towers and enclosing a square block of buildings, the 
fa?ade of which forms the centre of the main front. The profusion 
of turrets, pinnacles, and dormer windows which decorates the 
roof of this, the chief portion of the chateau, constitutes the mam 
feature of the exterior, while in the interior are a well-preserved 
chapel of the i6th century and a famous double staircase, the 
construction of which permits two people to ascend and descend 
respectively without seeing one another. There are 440 apart¬ 
ments, containing pictures of the 17th century and souvenirs 
of the comte de Chambord. The chateau was originally a hunting- 
box of the counts of Blois, the rebuilding of which was begun 
by Francis 1 . in 1526, and completed under Henry II. It was 
the residence of several succeeding monarchs, and under Louis 
XIV, considerable alterations were made. In the same reign 
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Moliare performed Monsieur de Pourceaugnae and Le Bourgeois 
geniilhomnte for the first time in the theatre. Stanislaus, king 
of Poland, lived at Chambord, which was bestowed by his son-in- 
law, Louis XV., upon Marshal Saxe. It was given by Napoleon 
to Marshal Berthier, from whose widow it was purchased by 
subscription in 1821, and presented to the due de Bordeaux, 
the representative of the older branch of the Bourbons, who 
assumed from it the title of comte de Chambord. On his death 
in 1883 it came by bequest into the possession of the family of 
Parma. 

CHAMBRE ARDENTE (Fr. “ burning chamber ”), the term 
for an extraordinary court of justice in France, mainly held for 
the trials of heretics. The name is perhaps an allusion to the 
fact that the proceedings took place in a room from which all 
daylight was excluded, the only illumination being from torches, 
or there may be a reference to the severity of the sentences in 
ardente, suggesting the burning of the prisoners at the stake. 
These courts were originated by the Cardinal of Lorraine, the 
first of them meeting in 1535 under Francis 1 . The Chambre 
Ardente co-operated with an inquisitorial tribunal also established 
by Francis 1 ., the duty of which was to discover cases of heresy 
and hand them over for final judgment to the Chambre Ardente. 
The reign of Henry II. of France was particularly infamous for 
the cruelties perpetrated by this court on the Huguenots. The 
marquise de Brinvilliers (?.?’.) and her associates were tried 
in the Chambre Ardente in 1680. The court was abolished in 
1682. 

See N. Weiss, La Chambre Ardente (Paris, i88u), and F. Ravaisson, 
Archives de la Bastille (Paris, 1866-1884, 16 vols.). 

CHAMELEON, the common name of one of the three suborders 
of Lacertilia or lizards. The chief genus is Chamaelean, containing 
most of the fifty to sixty species of the whole group, and with 
the most extensive range, „ . 

all through Africa and 
Madagascar into Arabia, 

The Indian species is Ch. 

chameleon of South Africa 
is Ch. pumilus ; the giant of a 
the whole tribe, reaching a * 

total length of 2 ft., is Forefoot of Chamaeteon 

Ch. parsom of Madagascar. o’shaugkenesii, outer view. 

The commonest species in 

the trade is Ch. vulgaris of North Africa, introduced into 
southern Andalusia. A few queer genera, with much stunt^ 
tail, e.g. Rhampholeon, in tropical Africa and Brookesia in 
Madagascar are the most aberrant. The common chameleon is 
the most typical. The head is raised into a pyramidal crest far 
beyond the occiput, there is no outer ear, nor a drum-cavity. 
The limbs are very long and slender, and the digits form stout 
grasping bundles ; on the hand the first three form an inner 
bundle, opposed to the remaining two ; on the foot the inner 
bundle is formed by the first and second toe, the outer by the 
other three toes. The tail is prehensile, by being rolled down¬ 
wards ; it is not brittle and cannot be renewed. The eye^ls are 
large, but the lids are united into one concentric fold, leaving only 
the small pupil visible. The right and left eyes are incessantly 
moved separately from each other and literally in every direction, 
up and down, forwards and straight backwards, producing the 
most terrible squinting. Chameleons alone of all reptiles can 
focus their eyes upon one spot, and conformably they alone 
piossess a retinal macula centralis, or spot of acutest, binocular 
vision. The tongue has attained an extraordinary development 
It is club-shaped, covered with a sticky secretion, and based 
upon a very narrow root, which is composed of extremely elastic 
fibres and telescoped over the much elongated. Style-shaped, 
copular piece of the hyoid. The whole apparatus is kept in 
a contracted state like a spring in a tube. When the spring 
is released, so to speak, by filling the apparatus with blood and 
by the play of the hyoid muscles, the heavy thick end shoots out 
upon the insect prey and is withdrawn by its own elastidQr. 
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The whole act is like a flash. An ordinary chameleon can shoot 
a fly at the distance of fully 6 in., and it can manage even a big 
sphinx moth. 

Another remarkable feature is their changing of cnlour. This 
proverbial power is greatly exaggerated. They cannot assume 
in succession all the colours of the rainbow, nor are the changes 
quick. The common chameleon may be said to be greenish grey, 
changing to grass-green or to dull black, with or without maroon 
red, or brown, lateral series of patches. At night the same 
specimen assumes as a rule a more or less uniform pale straw- 
colour. After it has been watched for several months, when all 
its possibilities seem exhau.sted, it will probably surprise us by 
a totally new combination, for instance, a block garb with many 
small yellow .specks, or green with many black specks. Pure 
red and blue are not in the register of this species, but they are 
rather the rule upon the dark green ground colour of the South 
African dwarf chameleon. The changes are partly under control 
of the will, partly complicated reflex actions, intentionally 
adaptive to the physical and psychical surroundings. The 
mechanism is as follows. The cutis contains several kinds of 
specialized cells in many layers, each filled with minute granules 
of guanine. The upper cells are the smallest, most den.scly 
filled with crystals, and cause the while colour by diffusion 
of direct light; near the Malpighian layer the cells arc charged 
with yellow oil drops ; the deeper cells are the largest, tinged 
light brown, and acting as a turbid medium they cause a blue 
colour, which, owing to the superimposed yellow drops, reaches 
our eye as green ; provided always that there is an effective 
screen at the back, and this is formed by large ehronialophores 
which lie at the bottom and .send their black pigment half-way 
up, or on to the top of the layers of guanine and oil containing 
cells. When all the pigment is shifted towards the surface, as 
near the epidermis as possible, the creature looks black ; when 
the black pigment is withdrawn into the ba.sal portions of tlie 
clironiatophores the skin appears yellow. 

'I'he lungs arc very capacious, and end in several narrow 
blind sacs which extend far down into the body cavity, so that 
not only the chest but the whole body am be blown up. This 
happens when the animals hiss and fight, as they often do. But 
when they know themselves discovered, they make themselves 
as thin as possible by compressing the chest and belly vertically 
by means of their peculiarly elongated ribs. The whole body 
is then put into such a position that it presents only its narrow 
edge to the enemy, and with the branch of the tree or shrub 
interposed. They are absolutely arboreal, but they hibernate 
in the ground. 

The usual mode of propagation is by eggs, which arc oval, 
numerous, provided with a calcareous shell, and buried in humus, 
whence they are hatched about four months later. But a few 
species, «.g. the dwarf chameleon, are viviparous. 

Chameleons are insectivorous. They prefer locusts, gras.s- 
hnppers and lepidoptera, but are also fond of flies and meiUworms. 
They are notoriously difficult to keep in good health. They 
want not only warmth, but sunshine, and they must have water, 
which they lick up in drops from the edges of wet leaves whenever 
they have a chance. The silliness of the fable that they live on 
air is shown by the fact that they usually die in an absolutely 
emaciated and parched condition after three or four months’ 
starvation. (H. F. G.) 

In astronomy, “ Chamacleon ” is a constellation situated near 
the south pole aud surrounded by the constellations of Octans, 
Mciisa, Piscis volans, Carina (Nauta), Musca and Apu.s. In 
chemistry, “ chameleon mineral " is a name applied to the green mass 
which is obtained when pyrolusitc (manganese dioxide) is fused with 
nitre, since a solution in water assumes a puiqile tint on exposure to 
the air : this change i.s due to the oxidation of the manganate, which 
is first formed, to a permanganate. 

CHAHFEB, Champfe* or ChauMfer (Fr. chanfrein ; possibly 
from Lai. cantus, corner, and frangere, to break), an architecture 
term ; when the edge or arris of any work is cut off at an angle 
of 45“ in a small degree, it is said to be “ chamfered,” while it 
would be “ canted ” if on a large scale. The chamfer is much 
used in medieval work, and is sometimes plain, sometimes 
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hollowed out and sometimes moulded. Chamfers are sometimes 
“ stopped ” by a bead or some moulding, but when cut short by 
a slope they are generally known as “ stop chamfer.” 

CHAMFORT, SEBASTIER BOCH HtCOLAS (1741-1794), 
French man of letters, was born at a little village near Clermont 
in Auvergne in 1741. He was, according to a baptismal certificate 
found among his papers, the son of a grocer named Nicolas. A 
journey to J’aris resulted in the boy’s obtaining a bursary at the 
ColWge des Grassins. He worked hard, although he wrote later 
in one of his most contemptuous epigrams-—" Cn que fat appris 
je ne le sais plus ; le peu que je sals je I'ai dtvini.” His college 
career ended, Chumfort assumed the dress of a petit ahbi. “ C'est 
un costume, et non point un itat,” he said ; and to the principal 
of his college who promi.sed him a benefice, he rejjlied llint he 
would never be a priest, inasmuch as he preferred honour to 
honours—“ faime I'honneur el non les honneurs." About this 
time he assumed the name of Chamfort. 

For some time he contrived to exist by teaching and as a 
booksellers’ hack. His good looks and ready wit, however, soon 
brought him into notice ; but though endowed with immense 
strength—“ Hercule sous la figure d'Adonis,” Mudume de Craon 
called him—he lived so hard that he was glad of the chance of 
doing a “ cure ” at Spa when tlie Belgian minister in Paris, 
M. van Eyck, took him with him to Germany in 1761. On his 
return to Paris he produced a comedy, La Jeuitc Jndienne (1764), 
which was performed with some success, and this was followed 
by a series of “ epistles ” in verse, essays and odes. It was not, 
however, until 1760, when he won the prize of the French 
Academy for his 6 loge on Moliire, tliat his literary reputation 
was established. 

Meanwhile he had lived from hand to mouth, mainly on the 
hospitality of people who were only too ghid to give him boanl 
and lodging in exchange for the pleasure of the conversation 
for which he was famous. 'I'hus Madame Helvetius entertained 
him at Sevres for some years. In 1770 another comedy, Le 
Marchand de Smyrne, brought him still further into notice, and 
he seemed on the road to fortune, when he was suddenly smitten 
with a horrible disease. His distress was relieved by the generosity 
of a friend, who made over to him a pension of 1200 livres charged 
on the Mercute de France.. With this assistance he was able to 
go to the baths of Contrex^ville and to spend some time in the 
country, where he wrote an tdoge on La Fontaine which won the 
prize of the Academy of Marseilles (1774). In 1775, while taking 
the waters at Bareges, he met the duchesse de Gramnionl, sister 
of Choiseul, through whose influence he was introduced at court. 
In 1776 his poor tragedy, Mustapha et Zeangir, was played at 
Fontainebleau before Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette ; the 
king gave him a further pension of 1200 livres, and the prince de 
Cond 4 made him his secretary. But he was a Bohemian naturally 
and by habit, the restraints of the court irked him, and with 
increasing years he was growing misanthropical. After a year 
he resigned his post in the prince’s household and retired into 
solitude at Autcuil. There, comparing tlie authors of old with 
the men of his own time, he uttered the famous mot that proclaims 
the .superiority of the dead over the living as companions ; and 
there too he presently fell in love. The lady, attached to tlie 
household of the duches.se du Maine, was forty-eight years old, 
but clever, amusing, a woman of the world; and Chamfort 
married her. They left Auteuil, and went to Vaucoiileurs, 
where in six months Madame Chamfort died. Chamfort lived in 
Holland for a time with M. de Narbonne, and returning to Paris 
received in 1781 the place at the Academy loft vacant by the 
death of La Curne de Sainte-Palaye, the author of the Diction^ 
naire des arUiquilis franpaises. In 1784, through the influence 
of Calonne, he became secretary to tte king’s sister, Madame 
Elizabeth,and in 1 786 he received a pension of 2000 livres from the 
royal treasury. He was thus once more attached to the court, 
and made himself friends in spite of the reach and tendency of 
his unalterable irony ; but he quitted it for ever after an un¬ 
fortunate and mysterious love affair, and was received into the 
house of M.de Vaudreuil. Herein J783he had met Mirabeau,with 
whom he remained to the last on terms of intimate friendship, 
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whom he assisted with money and influence, and one at least 
of whose speeches—that on the Academies—he wrote. 

The outbreak of the Revolution made a profound change in 
the relations of Chamfort’s life. Theoretically he had long been 
a republican, and he now threw himself into the new movement 
with almost fanatical ardour, devoting all his small fortune to 
the revolutionary propaganda. Ilis old friends of the court he 
forgot. “ Those who pass the river of revolutions,” he said, 
“ have piassed the river of oblivion.” Until the 31st of August 
1791 he was secretary of the Jacobin club; he became a street 
orator and entered the Bastille among the first of the storming 
party. He worked for the Mercure de France, collaborated with 
Ginguend in the Feuille villageotse, and drew up for Talleyrand 
his Adresse au peuple franfais. 

With the reign of Marat and Robespierre, however, his un¬ 
compromising Jacobinism grew critical, and with the fall of the 
Girondins his political life came to an end. But he could not 
restrain the tongue that had made him famous; he no more 
spared the Convention than he had spared the court. His 
notorious republicanism failed to excuse the sarcasms he lavished 
on the new order of things, and denounced by an assisbint in 
the Bibliothdque Nationale, to a share in the direction of which 
he had been appointed by Roland, he was taken to the Made- 
lonnettes. Released for a moment, he was threatened again 
with arrest; but he had determined to prefer death to a repetition 
of the moral and physical restraint to which he had been sub¬ 
jected. He attempted suicide with pistol and with poniard ; 
and, horribly hacked and shattered, dictated to those who came 
to arrest him the well-known declaration— “ Moi, Siehastien-lioch- 
Nicolas Chamfort, declare avoir voulu mourir cn homwe libre plutot 
que d’etre reconduit en esclave dans une maison d'arret ” —which 
he signed in a firm hand and in his own blood. He did not die 
at once, but lingered on until the 13th of April 1794 in charge 
of a gendarme, for whose wardship he paid a crown a day. To 
the Abb 4 SieyAs Chamfort had given fortune in the title of a 
pamphlet {" Qu’est-ce que le Tiers-itat ? Tout. Qu’a-t-ill 
Rien ”), and to Sieyds did Chamfort retail his supreme sarcasm, 
the f:«nous “ Je m’en vais enfin de ce monde on il faut que le ceeur 
se brise ou se bronze.” The maker of constitutions followed the 
dead wit to the grave. 

The writings of Chamfort, which include comedies, political 
articles, literary criticisms, portraits, letters, and verses, are 
colourle.ss and uninteresting in the extreme. As a talker, how¬ 
ever, he was of extraordinary force. His Maximes et Pensees, 
highly praised by John .Stuart Mill, arc, after those of La Roche¬ 
foucauld, the most brilliant and suggestive sayings that have 
been given to the modern world. The aphorisms of Chamfort, 
less .systematic and psychologically less important than those of 
La Rochefoucauld, arc as significant in their violence and 
iconoclastic spirit of the period of storm and preparation that 
gave them birth as the Reflexions in their exquisite restraint and 
elaborate subtlety arc characteristic of the tranquil elegance of 
their epoch ; and they have the advantage in richness of colour, 
in picturesqueness of phrase, in passion, in audacity. Sainte- 
Bcuve compares them to “ well-minted coins that retain their 
vidue,” and to keen arrows that “ arrivent brusquemmt el sifflent 
encore.” 

An edition of his works— CEuvres compiftes de Nicolas Chamfort — 
was publi.shed at Paris in five volumes in 1824-1825. Selection.s— 
CF.uvrcs ^ Chamfort —in one volume, appeared in 1852, with a bio¬ 
graphical and critical preface by Ar86ne Housaaye. reprinted from 
the Revue des deux mondcs ; and CEuvres choisies (2 vols.). with a 
preface and notes by M. de Lescure (1879). See also Sainte-Beuve, 
Caitseries du Lundi. 

CHAMIEB, FREDERICK (1796-1870), English novelist, was 
the son of an Anglo-Indian official. In 18og he entered the navy, 
and was in active service until 1827. He retired in 1833, and 
was promoted to be captain in 1856. On his retirement he 
settled near Waltham Abbey, and wrote several nautical novels 
on the lines popularized by Marryat, that had considerable 
success. These were TAelf/eo/a 5 ai 7 or (1832), Ben Brace(i836), 
The Arethusa (1837), Jack Adams (1838), Tom Bowling (1841) 
and Jack Malcolm’s Log (1846). He wrote a number of other 
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books, and edited and brought down to 1827 James’s Naval 
History (1837). 

CHAMILLART, MICHEL (1652-1721), French statesman, 
minister of Louis XIV., was bom at Paris of a family of the 
noblesse of recent elevation. Following tlie usual career of a 
statesman of his time he became in turn councillor of the parle- 
ment of Paris (1676), master of reque.sts (1686), and intendant 
of the generality of Rouen (January 1689). Affable, of polished 
manners, modest and honest, Chamillort won the confidence of 
Madame de Maintenon and pleased the king. In 1690 he was 
made intendant of finances, and on the 5th of September 1699 
the king appointed him controller-general of finances, to which 
he added on tlie following 7th of January the ministry of war. 
From the first Chamillart’s position was a difficult one. The 
deficit amounted to more than 53 million livres, and the credit 
of the state was almost exhausted. He lacked the great in¬ 
telligence and energy necessary for the situation, and was unable 
to moderate the king’s warlike tastes, or to inaugurate economic 
reforms. He could only employ the usual expedients of the 
time—the immoderate sale of offices, the debasement of the 
coinage (five times in six years), reduction of the rate of interest 
on state debts, and increased taxation. He attempted to force 
into circulation a kind of paper money, billets de monnaie, but 
with disastrous results owing to the state of credit. He studied 
Vauban's project for the royal tithe and Boisguillcbcrt’s pro¬ 
position for the taille, but did not adopt them. In October 1706 
he showed the king that the debts immediately due amounted 
to 288 millions, and that the deficit already foreseen for 1707 
was 160 millions. In October 1707 he saw with consternation 
that the revenue for 1708 was already entirely eaten up by 
anticipation, so that neither money nor credit remained for 1708. 
In these conditions Chamillart, who had often complained of 
the overwhelming burden he was carrying, and who had already 
wished to retire in 1706, resigned his office of controller-general. 
Public opinion attributed to him the ruin of the country, tliough 
he had tried in 1700 to improve the condition of commerce by 
the creation of a council of commerce. As secretary of state 
for war he had to place in the field the army for the War of the 
Spanish Succession, and to reorganixe it three times, after the 
great defeats of 1704, 1706 and 1708. With an empty treasury 
he succeeded only in part, and he frankly warned the king that 
the enemy would soon be able to dictate the terms of peace. 
He was reproached with having secured the command of the 
army which besieged Turin (1706) for his son-in-law, the incapable 
due de la Feuillade. Madame de Maintenon even became hostile 
to him, and he abandoned his position on the loth of June 1709, 
retiring to his estates. He died on the 14th of April 1721. 

Chamillart's papers have been published by G. Esnault, Michel 
Chamillart, controleur giniral et secritaire d'etat de la guerre, corre- 
spondance et papiers inidits (2 vols., Paris, 1885) ; and by A. de Bois- 
lisle in vol. 2 of his Correspondance des contrdleurs gfnlraux (1883). 
See D'Auvigny,Kies des hommes illustres (1739), tome vi. pp. 288-402 ; 
E. Moret, Quime armies du rigne de Louis XIV (Paris, 1851); and 
the new edition of the Mimoires de St-Simon, by A. de Boislisle. 

CHAMINADE, C£CILE (1861- ), French musical composer, 

was bom at Paris on the 8th of August 1861. She studied in 
Paris, her musical talent being shown at the age of eight by the 
writing of some church music which attracted Bizet’s attention j 
and at eighteen she came out in public as a pianist. Her own 
compositions, both songs (in large numbers) and instrumental 
pieces, were soon produced in profusion : melodious and interest¬ 
ing, and often charming, they became very popular, without 
being entitled to rank with the greater style of music. Both 
in Paris and in England Mile Chominade and her works became 
well known at the principal concerts. In 1908 she visited 
America and was warmly welcomed. 

CHAMISSO, ADELBERT VON [Louis Charles Adelaipe pe] 
(1781-1838), German poet and botanist, was bom at the chfiteau 
of Boncourt in Champiagne, France, the ancestral seat of his 
family, on the 30th of January 1781. Driven from France by 
the Revolution, his parents settled in Berlin, where in 1796 
young Chamisso obtained the post of piage-in-waiting to the 
queen, and in 1798 entered a Prussian infantry regiment as ensign. 
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His family were shortly afterwards permitted to return to France; 
he, however, remained behind and continued his career in the 
army. He had had but little educatkm, but now sought dis¬ 
traction from the soulless routine of the Prussian military service 
in assiduous study. In collaboration with Varnhagen von Ense, 
he founded in 1^3 the Berliner Mustnalttumach. in which his 
first verses appeared. The enterprise was a failure, and, in¬ 
terrupted by the war, it came to an end in 1806. It brought 
him, however, to the notice of many of the literary celebrities 
of the day and established his reputation as a rising poet. He 
had become lieutenant in 1801, and in 1805 accompanied his 
regiment to Hameln, where he shared in the humiliations follow¬ 
ing the treasonable capitulation of that fortress in the ensuing 
year. Placed on parole he went to France, where he found that 
both his parents were dead ; and, returning to Berlin in the 
autumn of 1807, he obtained his release from the service 
early in the following year. Homeless and without a profession, 
disillusioned and despondent, he lived in Berlin until 1810, when, 
through the services of an old friend of the family, he was offered 
a professorship at the lycee at Napol6onville in La Vend6c. He 
set out to take up the post, but drawn into the channed circle 
of Madame de Stael. followed her in her exile to Coppet in 
Switzerland, where, devoting himself to lx>lanical research, he 
remained nearly two years. In t8i 2 he returned to Berlin, 
where he continued his scientific studies. In the summer of the 
eventful year, 1813, he wrote the prose narrative Peler ScMemt'hl, 
the man who sold his shadow. This, the most famous of all his 
works, has been translated into most European languages 
(English by VV. Howitt). It was written partly to divert his 
own thoughts and partly to amuse the children of his friend 
Hitzig. In 1815 Chamisso was appointed botanist to the Russian 
ship " Rurik,” which Otto von Kotzebue (son of August von 
Kotzebue) commanded on a scientific voyage round the world. 
His diar)' of the expedition (TageftKcA, 1821) affords some interest¬ 
ing glimpses of England and English life. On his return in 1818 
he was made custodian of the botanical gardens in Berlin, and 
was elected a member of the Academy of Sciences, and in 1820 
he married. Chamisso’s travels and scientific researches re¬ 
strained for a while the full development of his poetical talent, 
and it was not until his forty-eighth year that he turned again 
to literature. In 1829, in collaboration with Gustav Schwab, and 
from 1832 in conjunction with Franz von Gaudy, he brought 
out the Deutsche Musenalmanach, in which his later poems were 
mainly published. He died on the 2;sl of August 1838. 

As a scientist Chamisso has not left much mark, although his 
Bemerkungen und Ansickten, publi.shed in an incomplete form 
in O. von Kotzebue’s Enldeckungsreise (Weimar, 1821) and more 
completely in Chamisso’s Gesammelte Werke (1836), and the 
botanical work, Obersichi der nuizbarsten und sehadlichsten 
Gewdehse in Norddetilschland (1829) are esteemed for their 
careful treatment of the .subjects with which they deal. As 
a poet Chamisso’s reputation stands high, Frauen l.iehe und 
Leben (1830), a cycle of lyrical poems, which was set to music 
by Schumann, being particularly famous. Noteworthy are 
also Schloss Boncourt and Salas y Garnet. In estimating his 
success as a writer, it should not be forgotten that he was cut 
off from his native speech and from his natural current of 
thought and feeling. He often deals with gloomy and some¬ 
times with ghastly and repulsive subjects; and even in his 
lighter and gayer productions there is an undertone of sadness 
or of satire. In the lyrical expression of the domestic emotions 
he displays a fine felicity, and he knew how to treat with 
true feeling a tale of love or vengeance. Die Lmeenbraut may 
be taken as a sample of his weird and powerful simplicity; and 
Vergeltung is remarkable forft pitiless precision of treatment. 

The first collected edition nPfchamisso's works was edited by J. E. 
Hitzig, 6 vols. (1836) ; 6th editio»jT874l; there arc also cxce'llent 
editions by M. Ko^ (r883) and 0 .w. Waleel (1802). On Chamisso's 
life see J. E. Hitzig, " Leben and Briefe von Adelbert von Chamisso " 
(in the Gesammelte Werke ); K. £)dda, Chamisso und seine Zeit (1881I; 
G. Hofmeister, Adelbert von Chamisso (1884) ; and, lor the scientific 
side of Chamisso’s life, E. du fSois-Raymond, Adelbert von Chamisso 
als Nafwforscher (1880). 


CHAMKAMNI, a small Pathan tribe on the Kohat border of 
the North-West Provinoe of India. They inhalat the western 
part of the Kurmana Valley in the Orakzai portion of Tirah, 
but are supposed to be a distinct race. They took part in the 
frontier risings of 1897, and during the Tirah exf^ition of 
that year a brigade under General Gaselee was sent to punish 
them. 

CHAMOIS, the Franco-Swiss name of an Alpine ruminant 
known in the German cantons as Gtmse, and to naturalists as 
Rupicapra tragus or R. rupicapra tragus. It is the only species 
of its genus, and typifies a subfamily, Rupicaprinae, of hollow- 
homed ruminants in some degree intermediate between antelopes 
and goats (see Antici.oi*e). Al>out equal in height to a roebuck, 
and with a short black tail, the cliamois is readily distingui.shabic 
from all other ruminants l>y its vertical, backwardly-hooked, 
black horns, which are common to males and females, although 
smaller in the latter. Apart from black and white face-markings, 
and the black tail and dorsal stripe, the prevailing colour of the 
Alpine chamois is chestnut brown in summer, but lighter and 
greyer in winter. In the Pyrenees the species is represented by a 
small race locally known as the izard ; a very brightly-coloured 
form, R. t. picta, inhabits the Apennines; the Carpathian 
chamois is very dark-coloured, and the one from the Caucasus 
is the representative of yet another race. A thick under-fur is 
developed in the winter-coat, as in all other ruminants dwelling 
at high altitudes. Chamois are gregarious, living in herds of 15 
or 20, and feeding generally in the morning or evening. The old 
males, however, live alone except in the rutting season, which 
occurs in October, when they join (he hmls, driving off the 
younger bucks, and engaging in fierce contests with each other, 
that often end fatally for one at least of the combatants. The 
period of gestation is twenty weeks, when the female, beneath 
the .shelter generally of a projecting rock, produces one and 
sometimes two young. In summer tliey ascend to the limits of 
perpetual snow, being only exceeded in the loftiness of their 
haunts by the ibex ; and during that season they show their 
intolerance of heat by choosing such browsing-grounds as have 
a northern exposure. In winter they descend to the wnoded 
districts that immediately succeed the region of glaciers, and it 
is there only they can be successfully hunted. Chamois are 
exceedingly shy ; and their senses, especially those of sight and 
smell, very acute. 'The herd never feeds without having a 
sentinel posted on some prominence to give notice of the approach 
of danger ; which is done by stamping on the ground with the 
forefeet, and uttering a shrill whistling note, thus putting the 
entire herd on the alert. No sooner is the object of alarm scented 
or seen than each one seeks safety in the most inaccessible 
situations, which are often reached by a series of astounding 
leaps over crevasses, up the faces of seemingly perpendicular 
rocks, or down the sides of equally precipitous chasms. The 
chamois will not hesitate, it is said, thus to leap down 20 or even 
30 ft., and this it effects with apparent ease by throwing itself 
forward di^onally and striking its feet several times in its 
descent against the face of the rock. Chamois-shooting is most 
successfully pursued when a number of hunters form a circle 
round a favourite feeding ground, which they gradually narrow ; 
the animals, scenting the hunters to windward, fly in the oppo¬ 
site direction, only to encounter those coming from leeward. 
Chamois-hunting, in spite of, or perhaps owing to the great 
danger attending it, has always been a favourite pursuit among 
the hardy mountaineers of Switzerland and Tirol, as well as of 
the amateur sportsmen of all countries, with the result that the 
animal is now comparatively rare in many districts where it was 
formerly common. Chamois feed in summer cm mountain-herbs 
and flowers, and in winter chiefly on the young shoots and buds 
of fir and pine trees. They are particulariy fond of salt, and 
in the Alps sandstone rocks contaimng a saline impregnation 
are often iqet with hollowed by the constant licking of these 
creatures. The skin of the chamois is very soft; made into 
leather it was the original shammy, which is now made, however, 
from the skins of many other animals. The flesh is prized as 
venison. (R. L.*) 
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CHAMOMIUBi or Cahomile Flowers^ the flares emOtemUis 
of the British Pharmacopeia, the flower-heads of Anlhemis 
mbitis (Nat. Ord. Compositae), a herb indigenous to England 
and western Eurc^. It is cultivated for medicinal purposes 
in Surrey, at several ^oes in Saxony, and in France and 
Belgium,—that grown in England being much more valuable 
than any of the foreign dtamomiles brought into the market. 
In the wild plant the florets of the ray are ligulate and white, 
and contain pistils only, those of the disk teing tubular and 
yellow; but under cultivation the whole of the florets tend to 
become ligulate and white, in which state the flower-heads are 
said to be double. (The flower-heads have a warm aromatic 
odour, which is characteristic of the entire plant, and a very 
bitter taste. In addition to a bitter extractive principle, they 
yield about 2 % of a volatile liquid, which on its first extraction 
is of a pale blue colour, but becomes a yellowish brown on 
exposure to light. It has the cliaracleristic odour of the flowers, 
and consists of a mixture of butyl and amyl angelates and 
valerates. Angelate of potassium has lieen obtained by treatment 
of the oil with ciiustic potash, and angelic acid may be isolated 
from this by treatment wilh dilute sulphuric acid. Chamomile 
is used in medicine in the form of its volatile oil, of which the 
dose is minims. There is an official extract which is never 
used. Like all volatile oils the drug is a stomachic and eaxmi- 
naiive. In large doses the infusion is a simple emetic. 

Wild chomuniile is Matricaria ChamomiUa, a weed common 
in waste and cultivated ground especially in the southern counties 
of England. It has somewhat the appearance of true chamumilc, 
but a fainter scent. 


CHAMONIX, a mountain valley in south-east France, its chief 
village, of the same name, being the capital of a canton of the 
arrondissement of Bonneville in the department of Haute- 
Savoie. The \ allcy runs from N.K. to S.W., and is watered by 
the Arve, which rises in the Met de Glace. On the S.E. towers 
the snowdad chain of Mont Blanc, and on the N.W. the less lofty, 
hut rugged chain of the Brevent and of the Aiguilles Kouges. 
Near the head of the valley is the village of Argentidre (4101 
ft.), wliich is connected with Switzerland by “ char ” (light 
carriage) roads over the Tete Noire and past Salvan, and by a 
mule path over the Col de Balme, which joins the Tete Noire 
route near Trient and tiien crosses 1 ^ a “ char ” road tlie Col de la 
Forcloz to Martigny in the Rhone valley. The principal village, 
Chamonix (.3416 ft.), is 6 m. below A^entiirc by electric railway 
(which continues via Finhaut to Martigny) and is visited annually 
by a host of tourists, as it is ttie best starting-point for the 
exploration of the glaciers of the Mont Blanc chain, as well as 
for the ascent of Mont Blanc itself. It is connected with Geneva 
by a railway (55 m.). In 1906 the population of the village was 
806, of tlie commune 3482. 

The valley is first heard of about logi, when it was granted by 
the count of the Genevois to the great Benedictine house of St 
Michel de la Quse, near Turin, which by the early t3th century 
established a priory therein. But in 1786 the inhabitants boi%ht 
their freedom from the canons of Sallanches, to whom the priory 


had been transferred in 1519. In 1530 the inhabitants obtained 
from the count of the Genevois the privilege of holding two fairs 
a year, while the valley was often visited 1^ the civil officials and 
by the bishops of Geneva (first recorded visit in 14*1, while 
St Francis de Sales came thither in t6o6). But travellers for 
pleasure were long rare. The first party to publish (1744) an 
account of their visit was that of Dr R. Pococke, Mr W. Windham 
and other Ei^lishmen who visited the Mer de Glace in 1742 - 
In 174a came P. Maitd and several othCT Genevese, in 1760 
H. B. de Saussure, and rather later Bourrit. 

See I. A. Bonnefov and A. Perrin, Le Priauri dt Chamonix (2 vols., 


CHmhers' Gniie to the Chain of Mont Blanc (London, 1892) ; al 
worlfi* refetred to under Bj-anc, Mont. (W. A. B. C.) 


CHAMPAGNE, an ancient province of the kingdom of Fxanoe, 
bounded N. lh<ge and Luxemburg; E. by lojrraine ; S. by 
Burgundy 5 and W. by Picardy and Isle de France. It now 


forms the departments of Ardennes, Marne, Aube and Haute 
Marne, with part of Aisne> Seine-et-Majme, Yonne and Meuse. 
Its name-—in Latin Campania, country of plains ”—is derived 
from the immense plains near Reims, Chalons and Troyes. It 
was constituted towards the send of the middle ages by joining 
to the countship of Champagne the ecclesiastical duchies of 
Reims and Langres, together with the ecdeskstical countship of 
Chalons. Documents of the iztli and 13th centuries make it 
possible to determine the territorial configuration of the countship 
of Champagne with greater accuracy than in the case of any other 
fief of the crown of France. Form^ at random by the acquisi¬ 
tions of the counts of the houses of Vermandois and Blois, 
Champagne reckoned among its dependencies, from 1152 to 1234, 
the countship of Blois and (ffiartres, of which Touraine was a fief, 
the countship of Sancerre, and various scattered fiefs in the 
Bourbonnais and in Burgundy. Officially called the "countship of 
Champagne and Brie ” since 1217, this state was formed by the 
union of the countships of Troyes and Meaux, to which the greater 
part of the districts embraced in the country known, since the 
beginning of the middle ages, by the name of Chiunpagne and Brie 
came in course of time to be attached. Placed under the authority 
of a single count in ()6o, the countships of Troyes and Meaux 
were not again separated after 1125. For the counts of Troyes 
before the nth century see Troyes. Wc confine ourselves here 
to the counts of Champagne of the house of Blois. 

About 1020 Eudes or Odo I. (Odo H., count of Blois) became 
count of Champagne. He disputed the kii^dom of Burgundy 
with the emperor Conrad,* and died in 1037, in a battle near Bar- 
le-Duc. In 1037 he was succeeded by his younger son, Stephen 
II. About 1050 Odo II., son of Stephen 11 ., became count. 
This prince, guilty of murder, found refuge in Normandy, where 
he received file castle of Aumale. He took part in 1066 in the 
conquest of Engliuid, and became earl of Holderness. About 
1063 Theobald (Thibaud) I., count of Blois and Meaux, ddest son 
of Odo I., became count of Champagne. In 1077 he seized the 
countships of Vitiy and Bar-sur-Aube, left vacant by Simon of 
Valois, who had retired to a monastery. In 1089 Odo III., second 
son of Theobald II., became count, and was succeeded about 
1093 by his younger brother, Hugh, who became a templar in 
iia5,and gave up tffie countship to his suzerain, the count of Blois. 
In 1125 the countship of Champagne passed to Theobald II. the 
Great, already count of Blois and Meaux, and one of the most 
poweifal French barons of his time. He was related to the royal 
house of England, and incurred the displeasure of the king of 
France, who in 1142 invaded Champagne and burnt the town 
of Vitry. After Theobald the Great the countship of Blois ceased 
to be the dominant fief of his bouse and became the appianage 
of a younger branch. In 1132 Henry the Liberal, eldest son of 
Theobald II., became count of Champagne ; he married Mary, 
daughter of I«uis Vll. of France, and went to the crusade in 1178. 
He was taken prisoner by the Turks, recovered his liberty throu^ 
the good offices of the emperor of the East, and died a few days 
after his return to Champagne. In 1181 his eldest son, Henry IL, 
succeeded him under the tutelage of Mary of France. In 1190 
he went to the Holy Land, and became king of Jerusalem in 1192 
by his marri^e witli Isabelle, widow of the marquis of Mont- 
ferrat. He died in 1197 in his town of Acre from the results of an 
aeddent. In 1197 Theobald III., younger son of Henry L, be¬ 
came count, and was succeeded in 1201 by Theobald IV., “ le 
Chansonnier” (the singer), who wag the son of Theobald III. and 
Blanche of Navarre, and was bom some days after the death of 
his father. From 1201 to 1222 he remained under the tutelage 
of his mother, who governed Champagne with great sagadty. 
The reign of this prince was singularly even^l. The two 
daughters of Count Henry II. successively claimed the countship, 
so that Theobald had to combat the daims of Philippa, wife of 
Eraid of Brienne, seigneur of Rameru, from 1216 to 1222, and 
those of Alix, queen dowager of Cyprus, in 1233 and 1234. In 
1226 he followed king Louis VII. to the siege of Avignon, and after 
the death of that monarch played a prominent part during Hie 
reign of St Louis. At first leagued with the malcontent barons, 
he allowed himself to be gain^ over by the queen-mother, «nd 
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thus came into collision with his old allies. He became king of 
Navarre in 1234 by the death of his maternal uncle, Sancho VII. 
but by the onerous treaty which he concluded in tW year with 
the queen of Cyprus he was compelled to cede to the king,in return 
for a large sum of money, the overlordship of the countships of 
Blois, Chartres and Sancerre, and the viscounty of Chatcaudun. 
In T230 and 1240 he took part in an expedition to the Holy Land, 
probably accompanied St Louis in *242 in the campaign of 
.Saintonge against the English, and died on the 14th of July 1254 
at Pampcluna. If the author of the Grandea chroniques de 
France can be believed, Theobald TV. conceived a passion for 
Queen Blanche, the mother of St Louis,—a passion which she 
returned, and which explains the changes in his policy ; but this 
opinion apparently must be relegated to the category of hLstorical 
fables. The witty and courtly songs he composed place him in 
the front rank of the poets of that class, in which he showed 
somewhat more originality than his rivals. In 1254 Theobald V. 
the Young, eldest .son of Theobald IV. and, like his father, king 
of Navarre, became count of Champagne. He married 1 sabelle of 
France, daughter of St Louis, and followed his father-in-law to 
Tunis to the crusade, dying on his return. In 1270 he was 
succeeded by Henry III. the Fat, king of Navarre, llenry was 
succeeded in 1274 by his only daughter, Joan of Navarre, under 
the tutelage of her mother, Blanche of Artois, and afterwards of 
Edmund, earl of Lancaster, her mother’s second husband. In 
1284 she married the heir-presumptive to the throne of h'rance, 
Philip the Fair, to whom she brought the countship of Chivmpagnc 
as well as the kingdom of Navarre. .She became queen of France 
in 1285, and died on the 4th of April 1305, when her eldest son 
by King Philip, I.ouis Hutin, became count of Champagne. He 
w.as the last independent count of the province, which became 
attached to the French crown on his accession to the throne of 
France in 1314. 

The celebrated fairs of Champagne, which flourished in the 12th 
and 13th centuries, were attended by merchants from all parts 
of civilized F.urttpe. They were six in number : two at Troyes, 
two at Provins, one at Lagny-sur-Marne, and one at Bar-sur- 
.'Vube. They formed a kind of continuous market, divided into 
six periods, and passed in turn from Lagny to Biu", from Bar to 
Provins, from Provins to Troyes, from Troyes to Provins and 
from Provins to Troyes, to complete the year. It was, in fact, 
a perpetual fiiir, which had at once unity and variety, offering to 
the different parts of the countship the means of selling succes¬ 
sively the special productions of their soil or their industry, and of 
procuring in exchange riches and comforts. These fairs had 
special legislation ; and special magistrates, called “ masters of 
the fairs,” had control of the police. 

For the wine “ champagne ” see Wine. 

Autitortties. —H. d’Arbois dc Jubainville, Hisioire des dues et des 
comUs de Champagne (i8s<)-i866) ; A. Ix>npnon, Documents relatifs 
au comte de Champagne et de Hne (1001 seq.; vol. i. with map) ; F. 
Bourquelot, Etudes sue les fotres de Champagne (iSOj). (A. Lo.) 

CHAMPAGNY, JEAN BAPTISTE HOMPfiRE DE (1756-1834), 
French politician, was bom at Koanne, and entered the navy in 
1774 ' He fought through the war in America and resigned in 
1787. Elected deputy by the noblesse of Forez to the states- 
general in 1789, he went over to the third estate on the 21st of 
June and collaborated in the work of the Constituent Assembly, 
especially occupying himself with the reorganization of the navy. 

A political career seems to have attracted him little ; he remained 
in private life from 1791 to 1799, when Napoleon named him 
member of the council of state. From July 1801 to August 1804 
he was amtaii^ldar of France at Vienna, and directed with great 
intelligence the inwssant negotiations between the two courts. 
In August 1804 Napoleon made him minister of the interior, and 
in this position, which he held for three years, he proved an 
adBii|istrator of the first order. In addition to the ordinary 
obtains of his office, he had to direct the recruitment of the army, 
organize the industrial exhibition of 1808, and to complete the 
public works undertaJeen in Paris and throughout France. He 
was devoted to Napoleon, on whom he lavished adulation in his 
speech«M(Ai August 1807 the emperor chose him to succeed 
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Talleyrand as minister for foreign affairs. He directed the 
annexation of the Papal States in April 1808, worked to secure the 
abdication of Charles IV. of Spain in May 1808, negotiated the 
peace of Vienna (1809) and the marriage of Napoleon. In .April 
1811 a quarrel with the emperor led to his retirement, and he 
obtained the sinecure office of intendant general of the crown. 
In 1814, after the abdication, the empress sent him on a fruitless 
mission to the emperor of Austria. Tlien he went over to the 
Bourbons. During the Hundred Days he again joined Napoleon. 
This led to his exclusion by Louis XVIJL, but in 1819 he re¬ 
covered his dignity of peer. He died in Paris in 1834. He had 
three sons who became men of dlstinctiAn. Frangois (1804- 
1882) was a well-known author, who was made a member of the 
French Academy in 1,869. Hi® great work was a hi.story of the 
Roman empire, in three parts, (i) Les Chars (i84i-t843,4 vols.), 
(2) Les Antonins (1863, 3 vols.), (3) Les Chars du 111 * siecle 
(1870, 3 vols.). NapolAon (1806-1872) published a Traiti de la 
police municipal in 4 volumes (1844- 1861), and was a deputy in 
the Corps LAglslatif from 1852 to 1870. JArome Paul (i8og- 
1886) was also deputy in the Corps LAgislatif from 1853 to 1870, 
and was made honorary chiimberlain in 1859. He worker! at the 
offici.al publication of the correspondence of Napoleon 1 . 

CHAMPAIGN, a city of Champaign county, Illinui.s, U..S.A., 
about 125 m. S. by W. of Chicago, on the hcad-w,aters of the 
Vermilion river. Pop. (1890) 5839 ; (1900) 9098, of whom 973 
were foreign-bom; (1906, est.) 11,054. It is served by the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and .St Louis, the Wabash, and 
the Illinois Central railways (the last having repair shops here), 
and by the Illinois (electric) Traction System from Danville, 
Illinois,to St Ixiuis, Missouri. In 1906 the city covered 3-5 sq. m.; 
it is situated in a rich agricultural region, and has snitiil manu¬ 
facturing interests. Immediately east of Champaign is the city 
of Urbana, the county-scat of Champaign county, served by the 
Wabash and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St Louis 
railways, with repair shops of the latter. In 1890 the pojiulation 
of Urbana was 3511 ; in 1900, 5728, of whom 300 were foreign- 
born. Partly in Urbana and partly in Chanqkign is the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois (see Illinois); immediately south of its 
campus is the 400-acrc farm of the university. iCach city has a 
public library, and in Champaign are the Burnham Athenaeum, 
the Burnham ho.spital, the Garwood home for old ladies, and 
several parks, all gifts of former citizens. Champaign was 
founded in 1855, incorporated as a city in i860, and re-chartered 
in 1883. Urbana .secured a city charter in 1855. 

CHAMPAIGNE, PHILIPPE DE (1602-1674), Belgian painter 
of the French school, was bom at Brussels of a poor family. He 
was a pupil of J. FouqiiiAres; and, going to Paris in 1621, was 
employed by N. du Chesne to paint along with N icholas Poussin 
in the palace of the Luxembourg. His best works are to- be 
found at Vincennes, and in the church of the Carmelites at Paris, 
where is his celebrated Crucifix, a signal perspective success, on 
one of the vaultings. After the death of du Chesne, Philippe 
became first painter to the queen of France, and ultimately 
rector of the Academy of Paris. As his age advanced and his 
he^th failed, he retired to Port Royal, where he had a daughter 
cloistered as a nun, of whom (along with Catherine Agn&Arnauld) 
he painted a celebrated picture, now in the Louvre, highly remark¬ 
able for its .solid unaffected truth. This, indeed, is the general 
character of his work,—grave reality, without special elevation or 
depth of character, or charm of warm or stately colour. He pro¬ 
duced an immense number of paintings, religious and other 
subjects as well as portraits, dispersed over various parts of 
France, and now over the galleries of Europe. Philippe was a 
good man, indefatigable, earnest and scrupulously religious. 
He died on the 12th of August 1674. 

CHAMPARAN, or Chumparun, a district of British India, 
in the Patna division of Bengal, occupying the north-west 
corner of Behar, between the two rivers Gandak and Baghmati 
and the Nepal hills. It has an area of 3531 sq. m. In 1901 the 
population was 1,790463, showing a-'decrease of 4% in the 
decade. A broad grass-covered road or embankment defines the 
Nepal frontier, except where rivers or streams form a natural 
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boundary. The district is a vast level except in the N. and N.W., 
where it undulates, and gradually assumes a rugged appearance 
as it approaches the mountains and forests of Nepal. Wide 
uncultivated tracts cover its north-western comer; the southern 
and western parts are carefully cultivated, and teem with an 
active agricultural population. The principal rivers are the 
Gandak, navigable all the year round, the Buri Gandak, Banch 
Nadi, Lalbagia, Koja and Teur. Old beds of rivers intersect 
Champaran in every direction, and one of these forms a chain 
of lakes which occupy an area of 139 sq. m. in the centre of the 
district Champaran, with the rest of Bengal and Behar, was 
acquired by the British in 1765. Up to 1866 it remained a 
subdivision of Saran. In that year it was separated and formed 
into a separate district, llie administrative headquarters are 
at Molihari (population, 13,730); Bettia is the centre of a very 
large estate ; Segauli, still a small military station, was the 
scene of a massacre during the Mutiny. Champaran was the 
chief seat of indigo planting in Behar before the decline of that 
industry. There are about 40 saltpetre refineries. The district 
suffered severely from drought in 1866 and 1874, and again in 
i 8()7. In the last year a small government canal was opened, 
and a canal from the Gandak has also Ijeen constructed. The 
district is traversed almost throughout its length to Bettia by 
the Tirhoot state railway. A considerable trade is conducted 
with Nepal. 

CHAMPEAUX, WILLIAM OF [Gulielmus Campellensis] 
(f. 1070-1121), French philosopher and theologian was bom 
at Champeaux near Melun. After studying under Anselm of 
Laon and Roscellinus, he taught in the school of the cathedral 
of Notre Dame, of which he was made canon in 1103. Among 
his pupils was Abelard. In 1108 he retired into the abbey of 
St Victor, where he resumed his lectures. He afterwards 
became bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne, and took part in the 
dispute concerning investitures as a supporter of Calixtus II., 
whom he represented at the conference of Mousson. His only 
printed works are a fragment on the Eucharist (inserted by 
Jean Mabillon in his edition of the works of St Bernard), and 
the Moralia Ahbreviala and De Origine Anintae (in E. Mart6ne’s 
Thesaurus novus AneedoWrum, 17:7, vol. 5). In the last of these 
he maintains that children who die unbaptized must be lost, 
the pure soul being defiled by the grossness of the body, and 
declares that God’s will is not to be questioned. He upholds 
the theory of Creatianism (that a soul is specially created for 
each human being). Ravaisson - Mollien has discovered a 
number of fragments by him, among which the most important 
is the De Essentia Dei el de Substantia Dei ; a Liber Sententiarum, 
consisting of discussions on ethics and Scriptural interpretation, 
is also ascribed to Champeaux. He is reputed the founder of 
Realism. For his views and his controversy with Abelard, see 
SCHOLASTTCISM and Abei.arij. 

See Victor Cousin, introiluction to his Ouvrages inidits d'Abilard 
(1836), and Fragments pour servtr 4 Phistoire de la phiiosophie (18O5); 
G. A. Patru, Wilhetmi Campellensis de natura et de origme rerum 
placita {1847) ; E. Michaud, Guillaume de Champeaux et les ieoles 
dc Paris au XII" siMe (and cd., 1868) ; " Wiiliam of Champeaux 
and his Times " in Christian Ohsmier, Ixxii. 843: B. Haur6au, De 
la phiiosophie scolastigUe (Paris, 1850); Opuscula in J. P. Migne's 
Patrologia, clxiii. 

CHAMPERTY, or Champarty (Lat. campi partitio, 0. Fr. 
champ parti), in English law, a bargain between a plaintiff or 
defendant in a cause and another person, to divide the land 
{campum partin') or other matter sued for, if they prevail, in 
consideration of that person canying on or defending the suit 
at his own expense. It is a misdemeanour punishable by fine 
or imprisonment. It differs only from maintenance (q.v.), in 
that the recompense for the service which has been given is 
always part of the matter in suit, or some profit growing out of 
it. So an agreement by a solicitor not to charge costs on 
condition of retaining for himself a share of the sums recovered 
would be illegal and void. It is not, however, champerty to 
charge the subject-matter of a suit in order to obtain the means 
of prosecuting it. 

See Fifth Report of the Criminal Law Commissioners, pp. 34-9- 
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CHAMPION (Fr. champion. Late Lat. campio from campus, 
a field or open space, i.e. one “ who takes the field ” or fights ; 
cf. Ger. Kampf, battle, and Kimpfer, fighter), in the judicial 
combats of the middle ages the substitute for a party to the suit 
disabled from bearing arms or specially exempt from the duty 
to do so (see Wager). Hence the word has come to be applied 
to any one who “ champions,” or contends on behalf of, any 
person or cause. In the laws of the Lombards (lib. ii. tit. 56 
§§ 38, 39), those who by reason of youth, age or infirmity could 
not bear arms were allowed to nominate champions, and the 
same provision was made in tlie case of women (Ub. i. tit. 
3 § 6, tit. 16, § 2). This was practically the rule laid down in all 
sulisequent legislation on the subject. Thus the Asshe of 
Jerusalem (cap. 39) says ; “ These are the people who may defend 
themselves through champions ; a woman, a sick man, a man 
who has passed the age of sixty, &c.” The clergy, too, whether 
as individuals or corporations, were represented by champions ; 
in the case of bishops and abbots this function was part of the 
duties of the advocatus (see Ai>v(jcate). Du Cange gives 
instances of mercenary champions {campiones conductitii), who 
were regarded as “ infamous persons ” and sometimes, in case 
of defeat, were condemned to lose hand or foot. Sometimes 
championships were “ serjeanties,” i.e. rendered service to lords, 
churches or cities in consideration of the grant of certain fiefs, or 
for annual money payments, the champion doing homage to the 
person or corporation represented by him {campiones homagii). 

The office of “ king’s champion ” {camfrio regis) is peculiar 
to England. The function of the king’s champion, when the 
ceremonial of the coronation was carried out in its completeness, 
was to ride, clad in complete armour, on his right the high 
constable, on liis left the carl marshal, into Westminster Hall 
during the coronation banquet, and cliallenge to single combat 
any who should dispute the king’s right to reign. The challenge 
was thrice repeated by the herald, at the entrance to the hall, 
in the centre, and at the foot of the dais. On picking up his 
gauntlet for the third time the champion was pledged by the 
king in a gilt-covered cup, which was then presented to him as 
his fee by the king. If he had had occasion to fight, and was 
victorious, his fee would have been the armour he wore and the 
horse he rode, the second best in the royal stables ; but no such 
occasion has ever arisen. This picturesque ceremonial was last 
performed at the coronation of George IV. The office of king’s 
champion is of great antiquity, and its origins are involved in 
great obscurity. It is said to have been held under William the 
Conqueror by Robert or Roger Marmion, whose ancestors had 
been hereditary champions in Normandy. The first authentic 
record, however is a charter of Henry I., signed by Robert 
Marmion (Robertus de Bajucis campio regis). Of the actml 
exercise of the office the earliest record dates from the coronation 
of Richard 11 . On this occasion the champion. Sir J ohn Dymoke, 
appeared at tlie door of the Abbey immediately after the corona¬ 
tion mass, but was peremptorily told to go away and return 
later ; moreover, in his bill presented to the court of claims, he 
stated that the champion was to ride in the procession before 
the service, and make his challenge to all the world. This seems 
to show tliat the ceremony, as might be expected, was originally 
performed before the king’s coronation, when it would have had 
some significance. The office of king’s champion is hereditary, 
and is now held by the family of Dymoke {q.v.). 

See Du Cange, Glossarium, s.v. “ Campio ; L. G. Wickham 
English Coronation Eecovds (Westminster, 1901); J. H. T. Perkins, 
The Coronation Book (London, 1902). 

CHAMPIDNNET, JEAN fiTIENNE (1762-1800), French 
general, enlisted in the army at an early age and served in the 
great siege of Gibraltar. M»en the Revolution broke out he 
took a prominent part in the movement, and was elected, by the 
men of a battalion to command them. In May 1793 he was 
charged with the suppression of the disturbances in the Jura, 
which he quelled without bloodshed. Under Pichegru he took 
part in the Rhine campaign of that year as a brigade commander, 
and at Weissenburg and in the Palatinate won the warm com¬ 
mendation of Lazare Hoche. At .Fleurus his stubborn fighting 
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in the centre of the fidd contributed greatly to Jourdan’a victory. 
In the subsequent campaigns he commanded the left wing of the 
French armies on the Kliine between Neuwied and Diis^dorf, 
and took a great part in all the successful and unsuccessful 
expeditions to the I.ahn and the Main. In ly^f! Championnet 
was named commander-in-chief of the “ army of Kome ” which 
was protecting the infant Koman republic against the Neapolitan 
court and the British fleet. Nominally 32,000 strong, the army 
scarcely numbered 8000 effectives, with .a Iwe fifteen cartridges 
per man. The Austrian general Mack had a tenfold superiority 
in numbers, but Championnet so well held his own that he ended 
by capturing Naples itself and there setting up the Parthenopean 
Republic. But his intense earnestness and intolerance of 
opposition soon embroiled him with the civilians, and the 
general was recalled in disgrace. The following year, however, 
saw him again in the field as commander-in-chief of the “ army 
of the Alps.” This, too, was at first a mere paper force, but after 
three months’ hard work it was able to take the field. The 
campaign which followed was uniformly unsuccessful, and, 
worn out by the unequal struggle, Championnet died at Antibes 
on the Qth of January 1800. in 1848 a statue was erected in his 
honour at Valence. 

See A. R. C. tic St Albin, Champiotmet, ou les Campagnes de 
HoUandc, de Home et de A'aples (Paris, i8bo). 

CHAMPLAIN, SAMUEL DE (1567-1635), French explorer, 
colonial pioneer and first governor of French Canada, was horn 
at Bromige, a small French port on the Bay of Biscay, in 1567. 
His father was a sea captain, and the boy was early skilled in 
seamansliip and navigation. He entered the army of Henry IV., 
and served in Brittany under Jean d’Aumont, Francois de St 
Luc and Charles de Brissac. When the army of tl»e League 
was di.sbanded he accompanied his uncle, who had charge of the 
ships in which the Spanish allies were conveyed home, and on 
reaching Cadiz secured (1599) the command of one of the vessels 
about to make an expedition to the West Indies. He was gone 
over two years, visiting all the principal ports and pushing 
inland from Vera Cruz to the dty of Mexico. The MS. account 
of his adventures, Brrf Discours des Chases plus remarquaUes 
que Samuel Champlain de Brouage a recognues aux Indes Occi- 
dentales, is in the library at Dieppe. It was not published in 
French until 1870, although an English translation was printed 
by the Hakluyt Society in 1850. It contains a suggestion of a 
Panama Canal, “ by which the voyage to the South Sea would 
be shortened by more than 1500 leagues.” In 1603 Champlain 
made his first voyage to Canada, being sent out by Aymar de 
Clermont, seigneur de Chastes, on whom the long had bestowed 
a patent. Champlain at once established friendly relations 
with the Indians and explored the St Ijiwrence to the rapids 
above Montreal. On his return he published an interesting 
and historically valuable little book, Des saunages, ou voyage de 
Samuel Champlain dr Brouage fait en la France Kauvelle. During 
his absence de Chastes had died, and his privileges and fur trade 
monopolies were conferred upon Kerre de Coast, sieur de Monts 
(1560 r6ii). With him, in 1604, Champlain was engaged in 
exploring the coast as far south as Cape Cod, in seeking a site 
for a new settlement, and in making surveys and charts. They 
first settled on an island near the mouth of the St Crerix river, 
and then at Port Royal—^now Annapolis, N.S. 

Meanwhile the Basques and Bretons, asserting that they were 
being ruined by de Monts' privileges, got his pa.tent revoked, 
and Chamfdain returned with the discouraged colonists to Pluropc. 
When, however, in modified form, the patent was re-granted to 
hb patron Champlain induced him to abandon Acadia and 
establish a scttlemMit on the St Lawrence, of the commercial 
advantages of which, perhaps even as a western route to China 
and Japan, he soon convinced him. Champlain was placed in 
command of one of the two vessels sent out. He was to explore 
and colonize, while the other vessel traded, to pay for the ex¬ 
pedition. Complain fixed on the site of ^eb«: apd founded 
the first white settlement there in July 1608, giving it its present 
name. In the spring he joined a war party of Algonquins and 
UuroBS, discovered &e great lake that bears hb name, and, near . 


the present Ticonderoga, took with hb arquebus an important 
part in the victory which his savage friends obtained over the 
Iroquob. The Iroquob naturally turned first to the Dutch and 
then to the English for allies. “ Thus did new France ru.sh into 
collision with the redoubted warriors of the Five Nations. Here 
was the beginning, and in some measure doubtless the cause, of 
a long suite of murderous conflicts, bearing liavuc and flame to 
generations yet unborn” (Parkmon). Champlain returned to 
France and again related to Henry IV.—who had previously 
learnedhis worthond had pensioned him—hisexciting adventures. 
De Monts failed to secure a renewal of his patent, but resolved 
to proceed without it. Champlain was again (i6i 1) in Canada, 
fighting for and against the Indians and establishing a trading 
post at Mont Royal (see Montkeal). He was the third white 
man to descend, and the second to descend successfully, the 
Lachine Rapids. De Monts, now governor of Paris, was too busy 
to occupy himself in the waning fortunes of the colony, and left 
them entirely to his assoebte. An influential protector was 
needed ; and Champlain prevailed upon Charles de Bourbon, 
romte de Soissons, to interest himself to obtain from the king 
the appointment of lieutenant-general in New France. The 
comte de Soissons died almost immediately, and was succeeded 
in the office by Henri dc Bourbon, prince de Cunde, and he, like 
his predecessors and successors, retained Champlain as lieutenant- 
governor. " In Champlain alone was the life of New France. 
By instinct and temperament he was more impelled to the 
adventurous toils of exploration than to the duller task of 
building colonies. The profits of trade had value in his eyes only 
as means to these ends, and settlements were important chiefly 
as a base of discovery. Two great objects eclipsed all others, 
—to find a route to the Indies, and to bring the heathen tribes 
into the embraces of the Church, since, while he cared little for 
their bodies, his solicitude for their souls knew no hounds.’’ 
(Parkman). 

In 1613 Champlain again crossed the Atlantic and endeavoured 
to confirm Nicolas de Vignau’s alleged discovery of a short route 
to the ocean by the Ottawa river, a great lake at its source, and 
another river flawing north therefrom. Tliat year he got as 
far as Allumette Island in the Ottawa, but two years later, with 
a “ Great War Party ” of Indians, he crossed Lake Nipis.sing 
and the eastern ends of Lakes Huron and Ontario, and made a 
fierce but unsucnessful attack on an Onondaga fortified town 
a few miles south of Lake Oneida. This was the end of his 
wanderings. He now devoted himself to the growth and 
strengthenmg of Quebec. Every year he went to France witli 
this end in view. He was one of the hundred associates of the 
Company of New France, created by Richelieu to reform abuses 
and take over all his country's interests in the new world. These 
ill-defended poasessions England now prepared to seize, llirec 
ships were sent out under letters of marque commanded by 
David, Lewis and Thomas Kirke, and Quebec, already on the 
verge of starvation, was compelled to surrender (1629). Champ¬ 
lain was taken to England a prisoner, but when Canada was 
restored to the French he returned (1633) to his post, where he 
died on the 25th of December 1635. He had married in 1610, 
H 61 Ane Boulli, then but twelve years old. She did not leave 
P'rance for Canada, however, until ten years later. After his 
death she became a nun. 

Cbamplain'.s complete works in 6 vols. were published under the 
patronage oi the university of larval in 1870. There is a careful 
translatiun of Champlain's Voyages, by Professor and Mrs E. C. 
Bourne in the " Trailmaker" series edited by Prof. J. B. McMastcr. 
See F. Parkman, Pioneers of France in the New World (1865); J. 
Winsor, Cartier to Frontenac (1894); N. K, Dionne, Champlain 
(1905). (N.E. 5 .) 

CHAMPLAIN, a lake lying between the states of New York 
and Vermont, U-S.A., and penetrating for a few miles into 
Canada. It extends about 130 m. from N. to S., varies from 
I m. to I m, in width for 40 ra. frean its S. terminus, and then 
widens until it reaches a maximum width of about i* m. near 
Ausable Point. Its area is about S°? SQ- *n. Ita surface is 96 
ft. above the sea. In the north part it is geneti^ly from 200 to 
300 ft. deep; opposite Essex, N.Y., near its middle, the depth 
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increases to 400 ft.; but farther south it is ntuch kss ; through¬ 
out the greater part of the lake there is a depth of •water of more 
than 100 ft. Since the lake is caused by the ponding of -water 
in a broad irregular valley, the shore line is nearly everywhere 
much broken, and in the northern portion are several islands, 
both large and small, most of which belong to Vermont. These 
islands divide the lake's northern end into two large arms 
which extend into Canada. From the western arm the Richelieu 
river flows out, carrying the water of Champlain to the St 
Lawrence. The waters abound in salmon, salmon-trout, sturgeon 
and other fish, and are navigated from end to end by large 
steamboats and vessels of considerable tonnage. The lake 
was formerly the seat of extensive traffic, especially in lumber, 
but navigation has greatly decreased ; the tonnage entering and 
clearing at the lake was twice as great in the early ’70’s as it 
was thirty years later. The principal ports are hurlington, Vt., 
and Plattsburg, N.Y. Lake Champlain lies in a valley from i to 
30 m. wide, Itetween the Clreen Mountains on the east and the 
Adirondaok Mountains on the west, and the scenery is most 
picturesque. On the east side is a rather gradual ascent for 20 m. 
or more'from shore to summit, while on the west side the ascent 
is by a succession of hills, in some places from the water’s edge. 
North of Crown Point low mountains rise 1000 to 1600 ft. above 
the lake, and I^hind these are the higher peaks of tlie Adirondacks, 
reaching an elevation of more than 5000 ft. I-ake George is 
a tributary on the south, several small streams flow in from each 
side ; the Champlain Canal, 63 m. in length, connects the lake 
with the Hudson river ; and through the Richelieu it has a 
natural outlet to the north into the St Lawrence. 

Lake Champlain was named from Samuel de Champlain, who 
discovered it in July 1609. The valley is a natural pathway 
between the United States and Canada, and during the various 
wars which the English have waged in .\nierica it had great 
strategic importance. In 1731 the French built a fort at Crown 
Point; in 1756, another at Ticonderoga ; and both were import¬ 
ant strategic points in the French and Indian War as well as in 
the .American War of Independence. On the tith of October 
1776, the first battle between an American and a British fleet, 
the battle of Valcour Island, was fought on the lake. Benedict 
Arnold, the American commander, with a decidedly inferior 
force, withstood the British under Thomas Pringle for about 
seven hours, and then during the night escaped through the 
enemy's line. Although overtaken the next day he again, after 
a fight of a few hours, made a successful retreat. 

-•Vt the beginning of the War of tai2 the American naval 
force on the lake, though very small, was superior to that of the 
British, but on the 3rd of June r8i3 the British captured two 
American sloops in the narrow channel at the northern end and 
gained supremacy. Both sides now began to build and equip 
vessels for a decisive contest; by May 1814 the Americans 
had regained supremacy, and four months later a British land 
force of 11,000 men under Sir George Prevost (1767-1816) and a 
naval force of 16 vessels of about 24M tons with 937 men and 
92 guns under Captain George Downie (d. 1814^ confronted an 
.'American land force of 1500 men under Brigadier-General 
Alexander Macomb (1782-1841), strongly entrenched at Platts¬ 
burg, and an American naval force (anchored in Plattsburg Bay) 
of 14 vessels of about 2244 tons with 882 men and 86 guns under 
Commodore Thoma.s Macdonough (1783-1825). In the open 
lake the British naval force should have been the saperiw, but 
at anchor in the bay the Americans had a decided advantage. 
Expecting the British land force to drive the American fleet 
from its anchorage. Captain Downie, on the nth of September 
1814, began the battle of I.ake Champla.in. It had continued 
only fifteen minutes when he was killed ; the land force faded 
to co-operate, and after a severe %ht at close range for 24 hours, 
during which the British Ibst about 300 men, the Americans aoo 
and the vessels of both sides were greatly shattered, the British 
retreated both by land and by water, abandoning their jdan of 
invading New York. 

See C E Feet “ Glacial and Post-Glacial History of the Hudson 
and Champlailn Valleys,” in vol. Xlr. of the Journal -of Geology 
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(Chicaf^o, 1904); P. S. Palmer* History of Lak$ Chamflain (Allmny, 
1866) ; and Capt A. T. Malian^ Sea Power in its Relations to the War 
of jSia (2 vols., Itoston. 1905). 

CHAMPHESL£, marie (1642-1698), French actress, was 
bom in Rouen of a good family. Her father’s name was Desmares. 
She made her first appearance on the stage at Rouen with 
Charles Chevillet (1645-1701), who called himself sicur de 
ChampmesM, and they were married in 1666. By 1669 they 
were playing in Paris at the Theatre du Marais, her first appear¬ 
ance there &ing as Venus in Boyer’s File de Vetuts. Tile next 
year, as Hermione in Racine’s Andromaque, she had a great 
success at the Hotel de Bourgogne. Her intimacy with Racine 
dates from then. Some of his finest tragedies were written for 
her, but her repertoire was not confined to them, and many an 
indifferent play—like Thomas Corneille’s Ariane and Comte 
d'Essex —owed its success to “ her natural manner of acting, 
and her pathetic rendering of the haplc.ss heroine.” Phedre 
was the climax of her triumphs, and when she and her husband 
deserted the Hotel de Bourgogne (sec B£jakt ad fin.), it was 
selected to open the Comedie Franpiise on the 26th of August 
1680. Here, with Mine Gu6rin as the leading comedy actress, 
she played the great tragic love parts for more than thirty years, 
dying on the 15th of May 1698. La Fontaine dedicated to her 
his novel lielfiiegur, and Boileau immortalized her in verse. 
Her husband distinguished himself both as actor and playwright, 
and his Parisien (1682) gave Mmc Gu6rin une of her greate.st 
successes. 

Her brother, the actor Nicolas Desmakes (c. 1650-1714), 
began as a member of a subsidized company at Copenhagen, but 
by her influence he came to 1‘aris and was received in 1685 
sans debut —the first time such an honour had been accorded— 
at the Comedie Franvaise, where he became famous for peasant 
parts. His daughter, to whom Christian V. and his queen stood 
sponsors, Christine Antoinette Charlotte Desmares (1682- 
1753), was a fine actress in both tragedy and soubrette parts. 
.She made her debut at the Comedie Franvaise in 1699, m La 
Grange Chancel’s Oreste et Pylade, and was at once received as 
sociitaire. She retired in 1721. 

CHAMPOLUOM, JEAN FRANCOIS (1790-1832), French 
Egyptologist, called le Jeune to distinguish him from Cham- 
poilion-Figeac (g.v.), his elder brother, was born at Figeac, in the 
department of Lot, on the 23rd of December 1790. He was 
educated by his brotlier, and was then appointed government 
pupil at the Lyceum, which had recently been founded. His 
first work (1804) was an attempt to show by means of their 
names that the giants of the Bible and of Greek mythology were 
personifkations of natural phenomena. At the age of sixteen 
(1807) he read before the academy of Grenoble a paper in which 
he maintained that the Coptic was the ancient lai^uage of 
Egypt. He soon after removed to Paris, where he enjoyed the 
friendship of Langlds, De Sacy and Miilin. In 1809 he was 
made professor of history in the Lyceum of Grenoble, and there 
published his earlier works. ChainpoUion’s first decipherment 
of hieroglyphics dates from 1821. In 1824 he was sent by Charles 
X. to visit the collections of lEgyptkn antiquities in, museums 
of Turin, Leghorn, Rome and N^les ,; and on. his return he 
was appointed director of the Egyptian museum at the Louvre. 
In 1828 he was commissioned to undertake the conduct of a 
scientific expedition to Egypt in company with- RoseEini, who 
had received a similar appointment from Leopold II., grand 
duke of Tuscany. He remained there about a year. In March 
1831 he received the chair of Egyptian antiquities, which had 
been created spiecially fur him, m the College de France. He 
was engaged with Rosellini in publishing the results of Egyptian 
researches at the expense of the Tuscan and French governments, 
when he •was seized with a paralytic disorder, and di^ at Paris 
in 1832. Champollion, whose claims were hotly disputed for 
many years after his deatli, is now universally acknowledged 
to have been the founder of Egyptology. 

Ho wrote L'&gypt* sous Its Phoreons la vola 8vo, 1814); Sk* 
I’icriture hiiratique (1821); Sur I'ioriture dimotiqm; Fricis du sys- 
iime hiirogtypitique. S-c. {1824) ; Panthion iffpiien, ou cotteetion 
dee persennuges mylholagiquee die f aueienne Bgypte (mcompUte) ; 
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Monumens de I’&gyfte et de la Nuhie ronsidtrls par rapport & I’hisioite, 
la reliftwu, dyc .; Grammaire inyptiennc (X83O), and IMctiontiaur 
cgvpiieiine (1841). odili'<l l>y Inn brother; Analyse mithodique du 
ierte dt'tnolique tie Jiosette; Apergit des tdsultats historiques de la 
de, iHiverte de I'alphahet hUruglyphiqiie (1827) ; Mfmoires sur les signes 
employes par les £gyptiens dans leurs trots systirrus graphiques A la 
n,Hatton des prinupales divisions du temps', Lettres icrites d’£gypte 
et de Stdne (1833); and also several letters on Egyptian subjects, 
addressed at different periods to the due de Blacas and others. 

See H. Hartleben. Champollion, sein Lehen und sein H^rrA (2 vols., 
IQ06); also Egypt; Language and Writing (ad inti.). 

CHAMPOLLION-FIGEAC, JACQUES JOSEPH (1778-1867), 
French archaeologist, elder brother of Jean Franfois Cham¬ 
pollion, was bom at Figoac in the department of l-ol, on the 
5th of October 1778. He became professor of Creek and librarian 
;it Grenoble, but was compelled to retire in 1816 on account of 
the part he hud taken during the Hundred Days. He afterwards 
became keeper of manuscripts at the Biblioth^que Nationale in 
Paris, and professor of palaeography at the ICcole des Chartes. 
In 1840 he became librarian of the palace of I''ontainebleau. 
He edited several of his brother’s works, and was also author of 
original works on philological and historical subjects, among 
which may be mentioned Nouvelles recherches sur les patois ou 
idiomrs vulgaires de la Prance (1809), Annales de /.agides (1819) 
and Chartes latines sur papyrus du VJ‘ sieele de I'ere chreliemte. 
Hu son AtmI; (1812-1894) became his father’s assistant at the 
Pibliothique Nationale, and besides a number of works on 
historical subjects wrote a biographical and bibliographical study 
of his family in Les Deux Champollion (Grenoble, 1887). 

CHANCE (through the O. Fr. c.hianee, from the Late Lat. 
eadentia, things happening, from cadere, to fall out, happen ; 
cf. “ case "V an accident or event, a phenomenon which has no 
apparent or discoverable cause ; hence an event which has not 
been expected, a piece of good or bad fortune. From the popular 
idea that anything of which no assignable cause is known has 
therefore no cause, ch.ance (Gr. tcxv) was regarded as having a 
substantial objective existence, being itself the source of such 
uncau.sed phenomena. For the philosophic theories relating to 
this subject see Accidentalism. 

“ Chance,” in the theory of probability, is used in two ways. 
In the stricter, or mathematical usage, it is synonymous with 
probability ; i.e. if a particular event may occur in n ways in an 
aggregate of p events, then the “ chance ” of the particular event 
occurring is given by the fraction njp. In the second usage, the 
“ chance ” is regarded as the ratio of the number of ways which 
a particular event may occur to the number of ways in which it 
may not occur; mathematically expressed, this chance is 
nj{p-n) (see Probability). In the English law relating to gaming 
and wagering a distinction is drawn between games of chance 
and games of skill (see Gaming and Wagering). 

CHANCEL (through O. Fr. from Lat. plur. cancelli, dim. of 
cancer, grating, lattice, probably connected with an Indo- 
European root Kar-, to bend; cf. circus, curve, &c.), in the 
earliest and strictest sense that part of a church near the altar 
occupied by the deacons and sub-deacons assisting the officiating 
priest, this space having originally been separated from the rest 
of the church by cancelli or lattice work. The word cancelli is 
used in classical Latin of a screen, bar or the like, set to mark 
off an enclosed space in a building or in an open place. It is 
thus used of the bar in a court of justice (Cicero, Verres, ii. 3 seq.). 
It is particularly used of the lattice or screen in the ancient 
basilica, which separated the bema, or raised tribunal, from the 
rest of the building. The use of the name in ecclesiastical 
buildings Ls thus natural, for the altar stood in the place occupied 
by the bema in the apse of the basilica. From the screen the 
term was early transferred to the space inter eancellos, i.e. the 
locus altaris cancellis septus. This railed-off space is now gener¬ 
ally known among Roman Catholics as the “ sanctuary,” the 
word chancel being little used. In the Church of England, 
however, the word chancel survived the Reformation, and is 
applied, both in the ecclesiastical and the architectural sense, 
to that part of the church occupied by the principal altar or 
communion table and by the clergy and singers officiating at the 
chief sei vices ; it thus includes presbytery, chancel proper and 


choir (q.v.), and in this sense, in the case of cathedrals and 
other large churches, is often used synonymously with choir. 
In this more inclusive sense the early basilican churches had no 
chancels, which were a comparatively laic development; the 
cancelli, e.g. of such a church as San Clemente at Rome are 
equivalent not to the “ chancel screen ” of a medieval church 
but to the “ altar rails ” that divide off the sanctuary. In 
churches of the type that grew to its perfection in the middle 
ages the chancels arc clearly differentiated from the nave by 
structural features : by the raising of the floor level, by the 
presence of a “ chancel arch,” and by a chancel or rood screen 
(see Rood). The chancel screen might be no more than a low 
barrier, some 4 ft. high, or a light structure of wood or wrought 
iron ; sometimes, however, they were massive stone screens, 
which in certain cases were continued on either side between the 
piers of the choir and (on the European continent) round the 
east end of the sanctuary, as in the cathedrals of Paris, Bmirges, 
Limoges, Amiens and Chartres. Those screens served the 
purpose, in collegiate and conventual churches, of cutting off 
the space reserved for the services conducted for and by the 
members of the chajiter or community. For popular services a 
second high altar was usually set up to the west of the screen, 
as formerly at Wc.stminster Abbey. In parish churches the 
screen was set, partly to differentiate the space occupied by the 
clergy from that reserved for the laity, partly to support the 
representation of the crucifixion known as the Rood. In these 
churches, loo, the chancel is very usually structurally differenti¬ 
ated by being narrower and, sometimes, less high than the na\ e. 

Ill the Church of England, the duty of repairing the chancel 
falls upon the parson by custom, while the repair of the body 
of the church falls on the parishioners. In particular cases, 
as in certain London churches, the parishioners idso have to 
repair the chancel. Where there are both a rector and a \ iciir 
the repairs are shared between them, and tliis is also the ca.se 
where the rector is a lay impropriator. By the rubric of the 
English Prayer Book “ the chancels shall remain as they liave 
done in times past,” i.e. distinguished from the body of the 
church by some partition sufficient to sejimate the two without 
interfering with the view of the congregation. At the Reforma¬ 
tion, and for some time after, this distinction was regarded by 
the dominant Puritan party as a mark of sacerdotalism, and 
services were commonly said in other parts of the church, the 
chancels being closed and disused. The rubric, however, directs 
that “ ‘ Morning and Evening Prayer ’ sliall be used in the 
accustomed place in the church, chapel or chancel, except it 
shall be otherwise determined by the Ordinary.” Ghancel screens, 
with or without gate.s, are lawful, but chancellors of dioceses 
have refused to grant a faculty to erect gates, as unnecessary or 
inexpedient. 

CHANCELLOR (M. Eng. and Anglo-Fr. canceler, chanceler, I'r. 
chaneelier, Lat. canceUarius), an official title used by most of the 
peoples who.se civilization has arisen directly or indirectly out of 
the Roman empire. At different times and in different countries 
it has stood and stands for very various duties, und has been, und 
is, borne by officers of various degrees of dignity. The original 
chaneellors were the cancellarii of Roman courts of justice, 
ushers who sat at the cancelli or lattice work screens of a 
“ basilica ” or law court, which separated the judge and counsel 
from the audience (see Chancel). In the later Eastern empire 
the cancellarii were promoted at first to notarial duties. The 
barbarian kingdoms which arose on the ruin of the empire in the 
West copied more or less intelligently the Roman model in all 
their judicial and financial administration. Under the Frankish 
kings of the Merovingian dynasty the cancellarii were sub¬ 
ordinates of the great officer of state called the referendarius, 
who was the predecessor of the more modern chancellor. The 
office became established under the form archi-canceUarius, or 
chief of th; cancellarii, Stubbs says that the Carolingian 
chancellor was the royal notary and the arch-chancellor keeper 
of the ro^al seal. His functions would naturally be discharged 
by a cleric in times when book learning was mainly confined to 
the clergy. From the reign of Louis the Pious the post was held 
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by a bishop. By an equally natural process he became the chief 
secretary of the king and of the queen, who also had her chancellor. 
Such an office possessed an obvious capacity for developing on 
the judicial as well as the administrative side. Appeals and 
petitions of aggrieved persons would pass through the chancellor’s 
hands, as well as the political correspondence of the king. Nor 
was the king the only man who had need of a chancellor. Great 
officers and corporations also had occasion to employ an agent to 
do secretarial, notarial and Judicial work for them, and called 
him by the convenient name of chancellor. The history of the 
office in its many adaptations to public and private service is the 
history of its development on judicial, administrative, political, 
secretarial and notarial lines. 

The model of the Cnrolingian court was followed by the 
medieval states of Western Europe. In England the office of 
chancellor dates back to the reign of Edward the Con- 
vtHorla' the first English king to use the Norman practice 

Baglnaa. of scaling instead of signing documents ; and from the 
Norman (.'onquest onwards the succession of chancellors 
is continuous. The chancellor was originally, and long continued 
to be, an ecclesiastic, who combined the functions of the most 
dignified of the royal chaplains, the king’s secretary in secular 
matters, and keeper of the royal seal. From the first, then, 
though at the outset overshadowed by that of the justiciar, the 
office of chancellfir was one of great influence and importance. 
As chaplain the chancellor was keeper of the king’s conscience ; 
as secretary he enjoyed the royal confidence in secular affairs ; 
as keeper of the seal he was nece.ssary to all formid expressions 
of the royal will. By him and his staff of chaplains the whole 
secretarial work of the royal household was conducted, the 
accounts were kept under the justiciar and treasurer, writs were 
drawn up and sealed, and the royal correspondence was carried on. 
He was, in fart, as Stubbs puts it, a sort of secretary of state for 
all departments. “ This is he,” wrote John of Salisbury (d. 
1180), “who cancels {cavccUat) the evil laws of the realm, and 
makes equitable {aequo) the commands of a pious prince,” a 
curious anticipation of the chancellor's later equitable jurisdic¬ 
tion. Under Henry II., indeed, the chancellor was already 
largely employed in judicial work, either in attendance on the 
king or in provincial vi.sitations; though the peculiar jurisdic¬ 
tion of the chancery was of later growth. By this time, however, 
the chancellor was “ great alike in Curia and Exchequer ” ; he 
was secundits a rege, i.e. took precedence immediately after the 
justiciar, and nothing was done either in the Curia or the ex¬ 
chequer without his consent. So great was his office that William 
FitzStephen, the biographer of Becket, tells us that it was not 
purchasable {emevda mm est), a statement which requires modi¬ 
fication, since it was in fact more than once sold under Henry I., 
Stephen, Richard and John (.Stubbs, Const. Hist. i. pp. 384-497 ; 
Gneist, Cun.st. Hist, of England, p. 219), an evil precedent which 
was, however, not long followed. 

The judicial duties of the chancellor grew out of the fact that 
all petitions addressed to the king passed through his hands. 
The number and variety of these became so great that in 1280, 
under Edward I., an ordinance was issued directing the chancellor 
and the justices to deal with the greater number of them ; those 
which involved the use of the great seal being specially referred 
to the chancellor. The chancellor and justices were to determine 
which of them were “ so great, and of grace, that the chancellor 
and others would not despatch them without the king,” and these 
the chancellor and other chief ministers were to carryjn person to 
the king (Stubbs ii. 263, note, and p. 268). At this period the 
chancellor, though employed in equity, had ministerial functions 
only; but when, in the reign of Edward III., the chancellor 
ceased to follow the court, his tribunal acquired a more definite 
character, and petitions for grace and favour began to be ad¬ 
dressed primarily to him, instead of being merely examined and 
passed on by him to the king ; and in the twenty-second year of 
this reign matters which were of grace were definitely committed 
to the chancellor for decision. This is the starting-point of 
the equitable jurisdiction of the chancellor, whence developed 
that immense body of rules, supplementing the deficiencies or 


modifying the harshness of the common law, which is known 
as Equity (?.».). 

The position of the chancellor as speaker or prolocutor of the 
House of Lords dates from the time when the ministers of the 
royal Curia formed ex officio a part of the commune 
concilium and parliament. The chancellor originally cbmaceUar 
attended with the other officials, and he continued to in pnrtim- 
attend ex officio after they had ceased to do so. If he 
chanced to be a bishop, he was summoned regularly qua bishop ; 
otherwise he attended without summons. When not a peer the 
chancellor bad no place in parliament except as chanceUor, and 
the act of 31 Henry VIII. cap. 10 (1539) laid down that, if not 
a peer, he had “no interest to give any assent or dissent in 
the House.” Yet Sir Robert Bourchier (d. 1349), the first lay 
chancellor, had protested in 1341 against the first statute of 15 
Edward III. (on trial by peers, A-c.), on the ground that it had not 
received his assent and was contrary to the laws of the realm. 
P’rom the time, however, of William, lx)rd Cowper (first lord 
high chancellor of Great Britain in 1705, created Baron Cowper 
in 1706), all chancellors have been made peers on their elevation 
to the woolsack. .Sometimes the custody of the great seal has 
been transferred from the chancellor to a special official, the lord 
keeper of the great seal (see Lord Keeper) ; this was notably 
the case under Queen Elizabeth {cf. the French garde des sceaux, 
below). Sometimes it is put into commission, being affixed by 
lords commissioners of the great seal. By the Catholic Pimancipa- 
tion Act of 1829 it was enacted that none of these offices could 
be held by a Roman Catholic (see further under Lord High 
Chancellor). The office of lord chancellor of Ireland, and that 
of chancellor of Scotland (who ceased to be appointed after the 
Art of Union of 1705) followed the same lines of development. 

The title of chancellor, without the predicates “ high ” or 
“ lord,” is also applied in the United Kingdom to a number of 
other officials and functionaries of varying rank and 
importance. Of these the most important is the 
chancellor of the exchequer, an office which originated exebequer. 
in the separation of the chancery from the exchequer 
in the reign of Henry 111 . (1216-1272). His duties consisted 
originally in the custody and employment of the seal of the 
exchequer, in the keeping of a counter-roll to check the roll kept 
by the treasurer, and in the discharge of certain judicial functions 
in the exchequer of account. So long as the treasury board was 
in active working, the chancellorship of the exchequer was an 
office of small importance, and even during a great part of the 
19th century was not necessarily a cabinet office, unless held in 
conjunction with that of first lord of the treasury. At the present 
time the chancellor of the exchequer is minister of finance, and 
therefore always of cabinet rank (see Exchequer). 

The chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster is the repre.sentative 
of the crown in the management of its lands and the control 
of its courts in the duchy of Lancaster, the property 
of which is scattered over several counties. These 
lands and privileges, though their inheritance has a„cby. 
always been vest^ in the king and his heirs, have 
always been kept distinct from the hereditary revenues of the 
sovereign, whose palatine rights as duke of Lancaster were 
distinct from his rights ns king. The Judicature Act of 1873 left 
only the chancery court of the duchy, but the chancellor can 
appoint and dismiss the county court judges within the limits 
of the duchy ; he is responsible also for the land revenues of 
the duchy, which are the private property of the sovereign, 
and keeps the seal of the duchy. His appointment is by letters 
patent, and his salary is derived from the revenue of the duchy. 
As the judicial and estate work is done by subordinate officials, 
the office is practically a sinecure and is usually given to a minister 
whose assistance is necessary to a government, but who for one 
reason or another cannot undertake the duties of an important 
department. John Bright described him as the maid-of-all-work 
of the cabinet. 

The chancellor of a diocese is the official who presides over 
the bishop’s court and exercises jurisdiction in his name. 
This use of the word is comparatively modern, and, though 
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employed in acts of parliament, is not mentioned in the com¬ 
mission, having apparently been adopted on the analogy of the 
Ecc/n<- state. The chancellor was originally 

Mt/cal the keeper of the archbishop or bishop’s seals; but 
c*»n- the office, as now understood, includes two other 

*•**“'*■ offices distinguished in the commission by the titles 
of vicar-general and official principal (.see EccLEStASTiCAL 
JuRi.sDjfTTOTs). The chancellor of a diocese must be distin¬ 
guished from the chancellor of a cathedral, whose office is the 
same as that of the ancient scholasUms (see CATHEDRAL). 

Tlie chancellor of an order of knighthood discharges notarial 
duties and keeps the seal. The chancellor of a university is 
an official of medieval origin. The appointment was 
((fjpifmiiy niade by the poiws, and the office, from the 
first was one of great dignity and originally of great 
power. The chancellor was, as he remains, the head of the 
university ; he had the general superintendence of its studies 
and of its discipline, could make and unmake laws, try and 
punish offences, appoint to professorial chairs and admit students 
to the various degrees (see dn Cange, s. “ CaneeUarii Aca~ 
dfmiarum ”). In Plngland the chancellorship of the universities 
is now a more or less ornamental office and is conferred on noble¬ 
men or statesmen of distinction, whose principtil function is to 
look after the general interests of the university, especially 
in its relations with the government. The chancellor is repre¬ 
sented in the university by a vice-chancellor, who performs the 
administrative and judicial functions of the office. In the United 
States (he heads of certain educational establishments have 
the title of chancellor. In Scotland the foreman of a jury i.s 
called its chancellor. In the United St.ates the chancellors are 
judges of the chancery courts of the states, c.g. Delaware and 
New lersev, where these courts are still maintained as distinct 
from the courts of common law. In other states, c.g. New York 
since the title has been abolished, and there is no federal 
chancellor. 

In diplomacy generally the chancellor of an embassy or 
legation is an official attached to the suite of an ambassador or 
minister. He performs the functions of a secretary, archivist, 
notary and the like, and is at the head of the chancery, or 
ehanctdlery (Fr. chancellene), of the mission. The functions 
of this office arc the transcribing and regi.stering of official 
despatches and other documents, and generally the transaction 
of all the minor btisincss, e.g. marriages, pa.ssports and the like, 
connected with the duties of a diplomatic agent towards his 
nationals in a foreign country. The dignified connotation of the 
title chancellor has given to this office a prestige which in itself 
it does not deserve: and “chancery” or “chancellery” is 
commonly used as though it were«ynonymous with embassy, 
while diplomatic style is sometimes called style de chaneellerie, 
though as a sMtter of fact thoechanceries have nothing to do 
with it. jJb'Jt} t 

France.— edttntry in which the, office of chancellor followed 
most closeljdtlBWfcame lines as in England is France. He had 
become a gPlit officer under the Carolingians,.And he grew still 
greater undrt»lhe Capet ian sovereigns. Th* igreat chancellor, 
summtts cmotilarius or arrht-canceUart'us, was a dignitary who 
had indeed little real power. The post was commonly filled by 
tlie archbishop of Reims, or the bishop of Paris. The eanceUarius, 
Who formed part of the royal court and administration, was 
officially known as the sub-canceUarius in relation to the sitmmus 
cancfllartus, but as proto-eaneellarius in regard to his .subordinate 
cancellarii. He was a very great officer, an ecclesiastic who was 
the chief of the king’s chaplains or king’s clerks, who administered 
all ecclesiastical affairs; he had judicial powers, and from the 
12th century had the general control of foreign affairs. The 
chancellor in fact became so great that the Capetian kings, who 
did not forget the mayor of the palace, grew afraid of him. 
Few of the early ecclesiastical chancellors failed to come into 
collision with the king, or parted with him on good terms. 
Philip Augustus suspended the chancellorship throughout the 
whole of his reign, and appointed a keeper of the seals {garde 
des seeaux). The office was revived under Louis VIll., but the 


ecclesiastical chancellorship was finally suppressed in 1227, 
The king of the 13th century employed only keepers of the seal. 
Under the reign of Philip IV. le Bel lay chancellors were first 
appointed. From the reign of Charles V. to tlwt of J,uuis XI. the 
French chancelier was elected by the royal council. In the ifilli 
century he became irremovable, a distinction more honourable 
than effective, for though the king could not dismiss him from 
office he could, and on some occasions did, deprive him of the 
right to exercise his functions, and entrusted them to a keeper of 
the seal. The chaiiceher from the 13th century downwards was 
the head of the law. and performed the duties which are now 
entrusted to the minister of ju.stice. His office was abolished 
when in 1700 the whole judicial system of France was swept 
away by the Revolution. The smaller chanceliers of the provincial 
parlements and royal courts disappeared at the same time. But 
when Napoleon was organizing the empire he created an arch- 
chancellor, an office which was imitated rather trom the Erz- 
Kanzler of the Holy Romim Empire tlian from the old French 
chancelier. At the Restoration the office of chancellor of France 
was restored, the chancellor being president of the House of 
Peers, but it was finally uliolished at the revolution of 1848. 
The administration of the Legion of Honour is presided over by 
a grand chancelier, who is a grand cross of the order, and who 
advises the head of the state in matters concerning the affairs 
of the order. The title of chancelier continues also to he used 
in France for the large class of officials who discharge notarial 
duties in .some public offices, in embassies and con.sulates. They 
draw up diplomas and prepare all formal documents, and have 
charge of the registration and pre.servation of the archives. 

Spain. —In Spain the office of chancellor, canciller, was intro¬ 
duced by Alphonso Vll. (ii2f)-iii;7), who adopted it from (he 
court of his cousins of the Capetian dynasty of France. The 
canciller did not in Spain go beyond being the king's notary. 
■J’he chancellor of the privy seal, canciller del sella de la puridad 
(literally the secret seal), was the king's secretary, and sealed 
all papers other than diplomas and charters. The office was 
abolished in I49f>, and its functions were transferred to the royal 
secretaries. The cancelario was the chancellor of a university. 
The canciller succeeded the maesescuela nxstfholasticus of a church 
or monastery. Canciller mayor de CastiUdj^ an honorary title 
of the archbishops of Toledo. The gran egnciller de las Jndias, 
high chancellor of the Indies, held the .seal used for the American 
dominions of Spain, and presided at (he council in the absence 
of the president. The office disappeared with the loss of Spain’s 
empire in America. 

Italy, Germany, &‘c.~ In central and northern Europe, and in 
Italy, the office had different fortunes. In southern Italy, where 
Naples and Sicily were feudally organized, the chancellors of 
the Norman kings, who followed Anglo-Norman precedents very 
closely, and, at least in Sicily, employed Englishmen, were such 
officers as were known in the Wc'st. The similarity is somewlmt 
concealed by the fact that these sovereigns also adopted names 
and offices from the imfierial court at Constantinople. Their 
cliancellor was officially known as Protonotary and Logothctc, 
and their example was followed by the German princes of the 
llohenstaufen family, who acquired the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily. 'J'hc papal or apostolic cliancery is dealt with in the 
article on the Curia Romana (e/.v.). It may he pointed out here, 
however, that the close connexion of the papacy witli tlie Holy 
Roman Empire is illustrated by the fact tliat the archbishop 
of Cologne, who by right of his see was the emperor’s arch¬ 
chancellor (Erz-Kander) for Italy, was confirmed as papal arch- 
chancellor by a bull of Leo IX. in 1052. The origin and duration 
of this connexion are, however, obscure; it appears to have 
ceased before 1187. The la.st reenrd of a papal chancellor in 
the middle ages dates from 1212, from which time onward, for 
reasons much disputed, the head of the papal chancery bore 
the title vice-chancellor (Hinschius i. 439), until the office of 
chancellor was restored by the cmistitution Sapientius of Pius X. 
in 1908. 

The title of arch-chancellor (Erz-Kamler) was borne by three 
great ecclesiastical dignitaries of the Holy Roman Empire. 
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The archbishop o£ Mainz was arch-chancellor for Germany. 
The archbishop of Gilogne held tire dignity for Italy, and the 
archbishop of Trier for Gaul and the kingdom of Arles. The 
second and third of tliese dignities became purely formal with 
the decline of the Empire in the 13th century. But the arch¬ 
chancellorship of Germany remained to some extent a reality 
till the Empire was finally dissolved in t8o6. The office continued 
to be attached to the archbishopric of Mainz, which was an 
electorate. Karl von Dalberg, the last holder of the ofiice, and 
the first prince primate of the Confederation of the Rhine, 
contitiucd to act in show ut least as cliancctlor of tluit body, 
and was after a fashion the predecessor of the Bmides Kaniler, 
or chancellor of the North German Confederation. The duties 
imposed on the imperial chancery by the very complicated 
constitution of the Empire were, however, discharged by a vice- 
chancellor who was attached to the court of the emperor. The 
abbot of Fulda was chancellor to the empress. 

The house of Austria in their hereditary dominions, and in 
tho.se of their possessions which they treated as hereditary, 
even where the sovereignly was in theory elective, made a large 
and peculiar use of the title chancellor. The officers so called 
were of course distinct from the arch-chtmcellor and vice- 
chancellor of the Empire, all hough the imperial crown became 
in practice hereditary in the house of Habsburg. In the family 
Slates their administration was, to use a phrase familiar to the 
French, “ polysynodic.” As it was when fully developed, and 
as it remained until the Mi'.rch revolution of 184S, it was 
conducted through boards presided over by a cluincellor. There 
were three aulir chancellorshij>s lor the internal affairs of their 
dominions, “ a united aulic eliamellorship for all parts of the 
empire (i.e. of Austria, not the Holy Roman) not belonging to 
Hungary or Transylvania, and a separate chancellorship for 
each of those last-mentioned provinces” (Harlig, Gemsis oj 
the Hnmliiliim in Auxtria). There were also a house, a court, and 
a state chaneellor for the business of the imperial household 
and foreign affairs, who were not, however, the presidents of a 
board. These “ aulic ” (i.c. court) officers were in fact secretaries 
of the sovereign, and administrative or political rather than 
judicial in character, though the boards over which they presided 
controlled judicial as well as administrative affairs. In the case of 
such statesmen as Kaunitz and Meltemich, v^ho were house, 
court, and state chanc ellors as well as ” united aulic ” chancelbrs, 
the combination of offices made them in pr.ac tiev prime ministers, 
or rather lieutenants-general, of the sovereign. The .system 
was subject to modificaticcns, and in the end it broke down 
under its own complications. VVe are not dealing here with 
the confusing history of the Austrian administration, and these 
details are only quoted to show how it happened that in Austria 
the title chancellor came to mean a politicul officer and minister. 
There is otcviously a vast difference between such an official 
a.s Kaunitz, who as hou.se, court, and state chancellor was 
minister of foreign affairs, and as " united aulic ” chancellor liad a 
general superiority over the whole machinery of government, and 
tlie lord high chancellor in England, the chancelier in France, or 
the candller mayor in Castile, though the title was the same. 'J'he 
development of the office in Austria must be understood in order 
to explain the position and functions of the imperial chancellor 
(HeUhs Kansler) of the modern German empire. Although the 
present empire is sometimes rhetorically and absurdly spoken of 
as a revival of the medieval fimpirc, it is in reality an adaptation 
of the Austrian empire, which was a continuation under a new 
name of the hereditary Habsburg monarchy. The Heichs Kanzler 
is the immediate successor ot the Bundes Kansler, or chancellor 
of the North German Confederation (Bund). But tlie Bundes 
Kansler, who bore no sort of resemblance except in mere 
name to the Erz-Kansler of the old Empire, was in a position 
not perhaps actually like that of I’rince lUunitz, but capable of 
becoming much tlie same thing. When the German empire was 
established in 1871 Prince Bismarck, who was Bundes Kansler 
and Iwcame Reichs Kansler, took care that his position should 
be as like as possible to that of Prince Kaunitz or Prince Metter- 
nich. The constitution of the German empire is separately 


dealt with, but it may be pointed out here that the Reichs 
Kansler is the federal minister of the empire, the chief of the 
federal officials, and a great political officer, who directs the 
foreign oSairs, and superintends the internal affairs, of the 
empire. 

In these German slates the title of chancellor is also given as 
in France to government and diplomatic officials who do notarial 
duties and have cliarge of archives. The title of chancellor has 
naturally been widely used in the German and Scandinavian 
■States, and in Russia since the reign of Peter the Great. It has 
there as elsewhere wavered between being a political and a 
judicial office. Frederick the Great of Prussia created a Gross 
Kansler for judicial duties in 1746. But there was in Prussia 
a .state chancellorship on the Austrian model. It was allowed 
to lap.se on the death of Hardenb<irg in 1822. The Prussian 
chancellor after his lime was one of the four court ministries 
(Hojdmter) of the Prussian tiionarchy. 

Ai'iHORlxuiS.— Hu Gauge, Glassanuin, s.p, “ Cancellarius ” ; 
W. Stubbs, Cttnst. Hist, of England (1874-1S7H) ; RuJolph tlncist, 
Hist, of the Eaf’lish Constitution (Eiig. trans,. Loudon, 1801); 

O. l-*ike. Const. Hist, of the House of Lords {London. 1804); 
Sir Willi.un R. Aivson, I'he Low and Custom of the Canstitutton. 
vol ii. jtfiit i. (Oxford, 1007) ; A. Lucliaire, Manuel des institutions 
futo^aises (J*aris, 1802) ; K F. Slumpf, T)ic Reichs Kanzict (3 vols., 
Jnnsl)ruck, 1863-1873) ; Cf. Sendiger, Lrzkanzler and Reit 'hskanz- 
Inrn (ih. 1880); 1 *. Ifmsebius. Kirehenreiht (Berlin, 1860) ; .Sir R. J. 
JMiiUimore, Ei.cles. Law (London. 1803); P. Pradier-Podfre, Cours 
do droll dif’lomali'jtw, ii. 342 (Paris, iSoo). 

CHANCELLORSVILLE, a village of Spottsylvania county, 
Virginia, U.S.A., situated almost midway between Washington 
aril! Kit limontl. It was the central point of one of the greatest 
battles of the Civil War, fought on the 2nd and 3rd of May 1863, 
between the Union Army of the Potomac under Major-General 
Hooker, and the Confederate Army of Northern Virginia under 
General Lee. (See American Civil War, and Wiluernk.ss.) 
General ’‘Stonewall" Jackson wiis mortally wounded in this 
battle. 

CHANCE-MEDLEY (from the A.-Fr. chance-medlee, a mixed 
chance, and not from chaudc-medlee, a hot affray), an accident 
of a mixed character, an old term in English law for a form of 
homicide arising out of a .sudden affray or quarrel. The homicide 
has not the characteristic of " malice prepense ” which would 
raise the death to murder, nor the completely accidental nature 
which would reduce it to homicide by misadventure. It was 
practically identical, therefore, with manslaughter. 

CHANCERY, in English law, the court of the lord chancellor 
of Englimd, consolidated in 1873 along with the other superior 
courts in the Supreme Court of Judicature. Its origin is noticed 
under the head of Chancellor. 

It has lieen customary to say tliat the court of chancery 
consists of two distinct tribunals—one a court of common law, 
the other a court of equity. From the former have issued all 
the original writs passing under the great seal, all commissions 
of sewers, lunacy, and the like—some of these writs being origin¬ 
ally kept in a hanaper or hamper (whence the “ hanaper office ”), 
and others in a little sack or bag (whence the “ petty-bag office ”). 
'I'hc court had likewise power to hold picas upon scire facias (q.v.) 
for repeal of letters patent, &c. “ So little,” says Blackstone, 
“ is commonly done on the common law side of the court that 
I have met witli no traces of any writ of error being actually 
brought since the fourteenth year of Queen Elizabeth.” 

The equitable jurisdiction of the court of chancery was 
founded on the supposed superiority of conscience and equity 
over the strict law. The appearance of equity in England is in 
harmony with the general course of legal history in progressive 
societies. What is remarkable is that, instead of being incor¬ 
porated with or superseding the common law, it gave rise to a 
wimlly independent set of tribunals. The English dislike of the 
civil law, and the tendency to follow precedent Which has never 
ceased to characterize English lawyers, account for this un¬ 
fortunate separation. The claims of equity in its earlier stages 
are well expressed in the little treatise called Doctor and Student, 
published in the reign of Henry VIII.: —‘‘ Conscience never 
resisteth the law nor addeth to it, but only when the law is 
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directly in itself against the law of God, or law of reason.” So also 
King James, speaking in the Star Chamber, says: “ Where the 
rigour of the law in many cases will undo a subject, then the 
chancery tempers the law with equity, and so mixes mercy with 
justice, as it preserves a man from destruction.” This theory 
of the essential opposition between law and equity, and of the 
natural superiority of the latter, remained long after equity had 
ceased to found itself on natural justice, and had become as 
fixed and rigid as the common law itself. The jealousy of the 
common lawyers came to a head in the time of Lord Ellesmere, 
when Coke disputed the right of the chancery to give relief 
against a judgment of the court of queen’s Itench obtained 
by gross fraud and imposition. James I., after consultation, 
decided in favour of the court of equity. The substitution of 
lay for clerical chancellors is regarded by G. Spence (^Equitable 
Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, 2 vols., 1846-1849) as having 
at first been unfortunate, inasmuch as the laymen were ignorant 
of the principles on which their predecessors had acted. I..ord 
Nottingham (1621-1682) is usually credited with the first attempt 
to reduce the decisions of tlii' court to order, and his work was 
continued by Lord Hardwicke (1O90-1764). By the time of 
Lord Elton equity had become fixed, and the judges, like their 
brethren in the common law courts, strictly followed the pre¬ 
cedents. Henceforward chancery and common law courts have 
exhibited the anomaly of two co-nrdinatc sets of tribunals, 
empowered to deal with the same matters, and compelled to 
proceed in many cases on wholly different principles. 'The court 
of chancery could in most cases prevent a person from taking 
advantage of a common law right, not approved of by its own 
system. But if a suitor chose to go to a court of common law, 
he might claim such unjust rights, and it required the special 
intervention of the court of equity to prevent his enforcing them. 
In many cases also a special application had to be made to 
chancery for facilities which were absolutely necessary to the 
successful conduct of a case at commtut law. Another source of 
difficulty and annoyance was the uncerttiinty in many cases 
whether the chancery or common law courts were the proper 
tribunal, so that a suitor often found at the close of an expensive 
and protracted suit that he h.ad mistaken his court and must go 
elsewhere for relief. -Attempts more or less successful were made to 
lessen those evils by giving the powers to both sets of courts; but 
down to the consolidation effected by the judicature Act, the 
English judicial system justified the sarcasm of Lord Westbury, 
that one tribunal was set up to do injustice and another to stop it. 

The equitable jurisdiction of chancery was commonly divided 
into exclusive, concurrent and auxiliary. Clianccr)' had exclusive 
jurisdiction when there were no forms of action by which relief 
could be obtained at law, in respect of rights which ought to be 
enforced. Trusts were the most conspicuous example of this 
class. It also included the rights of married women, infants 
and lunatics. Chancery had concurrent jurisdiction when the 
common law did not give adequate relief, e.g. in cases of fraud, 
accident, mistake, .specific performance of contracts, &c. It had 
auxiliary jurisdiction when the administrative machinery of the 
law courts was unable to procure the necessary evidence. 

'I'he Judicature Act 1873 enacted (§ 24) that in every civil 
cause or matter commenced in the High Court of Justice, law 
and equity should be administered by the High Court of Justice 
and the court of appeal respectively, according to the rules therein 
contained, which provide for giving effect in all ca.scs to “ equit¬ 
able rights and other matters of equity.” The 25th section 
declared the law hereafter to be administered in England on 
certain points, and ordained that “ generally in all matters not 
hereinbefore particularly mentioned in which there is any con¬ 
flict or variance between the rules of equity and the rules of 
the common law with reference to the same matter, the rules 
of equity shall prevail.” The 34th section specifically assigned 
to the cliancery division the following causes and matters:— 
The administration of the estates of deceased persons ; the 
dissolution of partnerships, or the taking of partnership, or 
other accounts; the redemption or foreclosure of mortgages; 
the raising of portions, or other charges on land; the sale 


and distribution of the proceeds of property subject to any 
lien or charge ; the execution of trusts, charitable or private ; 
the rectification, or setting aside, or cancellation of deeds or 
other written instruments; the specific performance of contracts 
between vendors and purchasers of real estates, including con¬ 
tracts for leases ; the partition or sale of real estates ; the ward¬ 
ship of infants and the care of infants’ estates. 

"The chancery division originally consisted of the lord chancellcr 
as president and the master of the rolls, and the tlu-ee vice- 
chancellors. 'The master of the rolls was also a member of the 
court of appeal, but Sir George Jessel, who held that office when 
the new system came into force, regularly sat as a judge of 
first instance until 1881, when, by the act of that year (sec. 2), 
the master of the rolls became a memlrer of the court of appeal 
only, and provision was made for the appointment of a judge 
to supply the vacancy thus occasioned (sec. 3). Sir James Bacon 
(1798-1895) was the last survivor of the vice-chancellors. He 
retained his -seat on the bench until the year 1886, when he 
retired after more than seventeen years’ judicial service. For 
some reason the solicitors, when they had the choice, preferred 
to bring their actions in the cliancery division. The practice 
introduced by the Judicature Act of trying actions with oral 
evidence instead of affidavits, and the comparative inexperience 
of tile chancery judges and counsel in that mode of trial, tended 
to lengthen the time required for the dispo.sal of the business. 
Demand was consequently made for more judges in tlie cliancery 
division. By an act of 1877 the appointment of an additional 
judge in that division was authorized, and Sir Edward Fry 
(afterwards better known as a lord justice) was appointed. 
In August 1899 the crown consented to the appointment of a 
new judge of the High Court in the chancery division on an 
address from both Houses of Parliament, pursuant to the 87111 
section of the Appellate Jurisdiction -Act 1876. I'he chancci v 
division, therefore, consists of the lord chancellor and six puisne 
judges. The latter arc styled and addressed in the same manner 
as was customary in the old common law courts.' P'ornierly 
there were only four judges of this division (being the -successors 
of the master of the rolls and the three vice-chancellors) to whom 
chambers were attached. The fifth judge heard only causes 
with witnesses transferred to him from the overflowing of the 
lists of his four brethren. In each set of chambers there were 
three chief clerks, with a staff of assistant clerks under them. 
The child clerks had no original jurisdiction, but heard applica¬ 
tions only on behalf of the judge to whose chambers they belonged, 
and theoretically every suitor had the right to havi' his applica¬ 
tion heard by the judge himself in chambers. But the appoint¬ 
ment of a sixth judge enabled the lord chancellor to carry out 
a reform recommended by a departmental committee which 
reported in 1885. The great diffietdiy in the chancery division 
always was to secure the continuous hearing of actions with 
witnesses, as nearly one-half of the judge’s time wtis taken up 
with cases adjourned to him from chambers and other adminis¬ 
trative business and non-witness actions and motions. The in¬ 
terruption of a witness action for two or three days, particularly 
in a country case, occasioned great expense, and had other 
inconveniences. It was a simple remedy to link the judges in 
pairs with one list of causes and one set of chambers assigned to 
each pair. This reform was effected by the alteration of a few 
words in certain rules of court. There are, therefore, only three 
sets of chambers, each containing four chief clerks, or, as they 
are now styled, masters of the Supreme Court, and one of the 
linked judges, by arrangement between them.selves, continuously 
tries the witness actions in their common list, while the other 
attends in chambers, and also hears the motions, petitions, 
adjourned summonses and non-witness cases. 

Although styled masters it dues not appear that the chief 

■ The Comte de Franqueville comments on ttic misuse of the title 
" Lord " m addressing judges as another anomaly which onlv adds to 
the cunfusioil. but perhaps unnecessardy. According to Foss (vol. 
viii. p. 200) it was only in the 18th century that the judges l>cgan to 
he iLddressed by the title of " Your Lordship.” In the Year Books (he 
adds) they are constantly addressed by the title of “Sir." “Sir, 
vous voycz bien," &c. 
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clerks have any larger or different jurisdiction than they had 
before. They are still the representatives of and responsible 
to the judges to whom the chambers are attached. The judge 
may either hear an applir.ation in chambers, or may direct any 
matter which he thinks of sufficient importance to be argued 
before him in court, or a party may move in court to discharge 
an order made in chambers with a view to an appeal, but this is 
not required if the judge certifies that the matter was .sufficiently 
discussed before him in chambers. 

Under the existing rules of court many orders can now be 
made on summons in chambers which used formerly to require 
a suit or petition in court (see Order LV. as to foreclosure, 
administration, payment out of money in court and generally). 
The judge is also enabled to decide any particular question arising 
in the administration of the estate of a deceased person or execu¬ 
tion of the trusts of a settlement without directing administration 
of the whole estate or execution of the trusts generally by the 
court (Order LV. rule lo), and where an application for accounts 
is made by a dissatisfied Iwneficiary or creditor to order the 
accounts to be delivered out of court, and the application to 
stand over till it can be seen what questions (if any) arise upon 
the accounts requiring the intervention of the court (Order LV. 
2, loa). Delay and consequent worry and expense are thus 
saved to the parties, and, at the same time, a great deal of routine 
administration is got rid of and a larger portion of the judicial 
term can be devoted to hearing actions and deciding any question 
of importance in court. The work of the chamliers staff of the 
judges has probably been incrca.scd ; but, on the other hand, 
it has been lightened by the removal of the winding-up business. 
'J’hc chancery division has also inherited from the court of 
chancery a staff of registrars and taxing masters. 

In the United States “ chancery ” is generally used as the 
synonym of “ equity.” Chancery practice is practice in cases 
of equity. Chancery courts are equity courts (see EQmTYl. 
For the diplomatic sense of chancery (chancellery) see Chan- 
CEI.1.0R. 

CHANDA, a town and district of British India, in the Nagpur 
division of the Central J'rovinces. In iqoi the town had a 
population of 17,803. It is situated at the junction of the Virai 
and Jharpat rivers. It was the capital of the Gond kingdom 
of Chanda, which was estoblished on the ruins of a Hindu state 
in the 11th or 12th century, and survived until 1751 (see Gonu- 
wana). The town is still surrounded by a stone wall 5* m. in 
circuit. It has several old temples and tombs, and the district 
at large is rich in remains of antiquity. There are manufactures 
of cotton, silk, brass-ware and leather slippers, and a considerable 
local trade. 

The District of Chanda has an area of 10,156 sq. m. Except¬ 
ing in the extreme west, hills are thickly dotted over the country, 
sometimes in detached ranges, occasionally in isolated peaks 
rising .sheer out from the plain. Towards the east they increa.se 
in height, and form a broad tableland, at places 2000 ft. above 
sea-level. The Wainganga river flows through the district from 
north to south, meeting the Wardha river at Seoni, where their 
streams unite to form the Pranhita. Chanda is thickly studded 
with fine tanks, or rather artificial lakes, formed by closing the 
outlets of small valleys, or by throwing a dam across tracts 
intersected by streams. The broad clear sheets of water thus 
created are often very picturesque in their surroundings of wood 
and rock. The chief architectural objects of interest are the 
cave temples at Bhandak, Winjbasani, Dewala and Ghugus ; 
a rock temple in the bed of the Wardha river below Ballalpur ; 
the ancient temples at Markandi, Ambgaon and elsewhere; 
the forts of Wairagarh and Ballalpur; and the old walls of the 
city of Chanda, its system of waterworks, and the tombs of the 
Gond kings. In igot the population was 601,533, showing a 
decrease of 15 % in the decade. The principal crops are nce, 
millet pulse, wheat, oil-seeds and cotton. The district contains 
the coalfield of Warora, which was worked by government till 
iqo6, when it was closed. Other fields are known, and iron ores 
also occur. The district suffered severely from famine in 1900, 
when in April the number of persons relieved rose to 90,000. 


CHANDAUSI, a town of British India, in the Moradabad 
district of the United Provinces, 28 m. south of Moradabad. 
Pop. (iqoi) 25,711. It is an important station on the Oudh & 
Kohilkhand railway, with a junction for Aligarh. Its chief 
exports are of cotton, hemp, sugar and stone. There is a factory 
for pressing cotton. 

CHAND BAROAI (fl. e. 1200), Hindu poet, was a native of 
Lahore, but lived at the court of Prithwi Raja (Prithiraj), the 
last Hindu sovereign of Delhi. His Prithiraj Rasau, a poem of 
some 100,000 stanzas, chronicling his master’s deeds and the 
contemporary histor>’ of his part of India, is valuable not only 
as historical material but as the earliest monument of the Western 
Hindi language, and the first of the long series of bardic 
chronicles for which Rajputana is celebrated. It is written in 
ballad form, and portions of it are still sung by itinerant bards 
throughout north-western India and Rajputana. 

See I.ieiit.-Col. James Tod, Annals and Antiquities nf Jiajast'han 
(2 vols., lAindon. iH2i»-i832 ; repuli. by Lalit Mohan Auddy, 2 vols. 
ill., iS94-i 8<)5). where good translations arc given. 

CHANDELIER, a frame of metal, wood, crystal, glass or china, 
pendent from roof or ceiling for the purpose of holding lights. 
The word is P'rench, but the appliance has lost its original 
significance of a candle-holder, the chandelier being now chiefly 
used for gas and electric lighting. Clusters of hanging lights 
were in use as early as the 14th century, and appear originally 
to have been almost invariably of wood. They were, however, 
so .speedily ruined by grease that metal was gradually sub¬ 
stituted, and fine and comparatively early examples in beaten 
iron, brass, copper and even silver are still extant. Throughout 
the 17th century the hanging candle-holder of brass or bronze 
was common throughout northern Europe, as innumerable 
pictures and engravings testify. In the great periods of the art 
of decoration in France many magnificent chandeliers were 
made by Boulle, and at a later date, by Gouthiire and Thomire 
' and others among the extraordinarily clever fondeurs-ciseleurs 
I of the second half of the i8th century. The chandelier in rock 
I crystal and its imitations hud come in at least a hundred years 
I before their day, and continued in favour to the middle of the 
19th century, or even somewhat later. It reached at last the 
most extreme elaboration of banality, with ropes of pendants 
and hanging faceted drops often called lustres. When many 
lights were burning in one of these chandeliers an effect of 
splendour was produced that was not out of place in a ballroom, 
but the ordinary household varieties were extremely ugly and 
inartistic. The more purely domestic chandelier usually carries 
from two to six lights. The rapidly growing use of electricity 
as an illuminating medium and the preference for smaller clusters 
of lights have, however, pushed into the background an appli¬ 
ance which had grown extremely commonplace in design, and 
had become out of character with modem ideas of household 
decoration. 

CHANDERNAGORE, or Chandarnaoar, a French settlement 
in India, with a small adjoining territory, situated on the right 
bank of the river Hugli, 20 m. above Calcutta, in 22° 51' 40* N. 
and 88° 24'50'E. Area, 3 sq. m.; pop. (1901) 25,000. Chander- 
nagore has played an important part in the European history of 
Bengal. It became a permanent French settlement in 1688, but 
did not rise to any importance till the time of Dupleix, during 
whose administration more than two thousand brick houses were 
erected in the town and a considerable maritime trade was carried 
on. In 1757 Chandemagore was bombarded by an English fleet 
under Admiral Watson and captured ; the fortifications and 
houses were afterwards demolished. On peace being established 
the town was restored to the French in 1763. When hostilities 
afterwards broke out in 1794, it was again taken possession of by 
the English, and was held by them till 1816, when it was a second 
time given up to the French ; it has ever since remained in their 
possession. All the former commercial grandeur of Chander- 
nagore has now passed away, and at present it is little more 
than a quiet suburb of Calcutta, without any external trade. The 
European town is situated at the bottom of a beautiful reach of 
the Hugli, with clean wide thoroughfares, and many degant 
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residenres along the river-hank. The authorities of Chandema- 
gore are subject to the jurisdiction of the governor-general of 
Pondicherry, to whom is confided the general government of 
all the French possessions in India. 

CHANDLER, HENRY WILUAM (i82»-i88q), Knglish scholar, 
was born in London on the 31st of Januarj' 1828. in 1848 he 
entered Pembroke (lollege, 0 .xford, where he was elected fellow 
in 1853. in 1867 he succeeded H. L. Mansel as Waynflete pro¬ 
fessor of moral and metaphysical philosophy, and in 1884 was 
appointed curator of the Bodleian library. He died by his own 
hand in Oxford on the ifith of May i88<). He was chiefly known 
as an Aristotelian scholar, and his knowledge of the Greek com¬ 
mentators on Aristotle was profound. He collected a vast amount 
of material for an edition of the fragments of his fas’oiiritc author, 
but on the appearance ol Valentine Rose’s work in 1886 he 
abandoned the idea. Two works on the bibliography of Aristotle, 
A Catalogue of Editions of Aristotle's Niromaebean Ethics and of 
Works illuslrative of them printed in the J^th century (1868), and 
A Chronological Index to Editions of Aristotle’s Niromachean 
Ethics, and of Works illustrat’ve of them from the Origin of Printing 
to igQC) (1878), are of great value. Chandler’s collection of works 
on Aristotelian literature is now in the library of Pembroke 
College. Mis Practical Introduction to Creek Accentuation (1862, 
ed. min. 1877) is the standard work in English. 

CHANDLER, RICHARD (1738-18:0), British antiquary, was 
born in 1738 at Elson in Ibinipshirc, and edueated at Winchester 
and at Queen’s and Magdalen Colleges, Oxford. His first work 
consisted of fragments from the minor Greek fioets, with notes 
{Elegiaca Graeca, 1759); and in 17^)3 he published a fine edition 
of the Arundeli.m marbles, Marmora Oxoniensia, with a Latin 
translation, and a number of suggestions forsupply ing the lacunae. 
He was sent by the Dilettanti Society with Nicholas Revett, 
an architect, and Pars, a painter, to explore the antiquities of 
Ionia and Greece (1763-17(16); and the result of their work was 
the two magnificent folios of Ionian antiquities published in 1769. 
He subsequently held several church preferments, including the 
rectory of 'J’ylchurst, in Berkshire, where he died on the qth ol 
February 1810. Other works by Chandler were Inscriptiones 
Anlii/uae pleraeque nondum cdilae (Oxford, 1774); Travels in 
Asia Minor (1775): Travels in Greece (1776); History of Ilium 
(1803), in which he asserted the accuracy of Homer’s geography. 
His Life of Bishop Waynfleie, lord high chancellor to Henry VI., 
apfieared in 1811. 

A complete edition (witli notes by Revett) of the Travels in Asia 
Minor and Greece was pulilisbed liy K. Cliurton (Oxford, 1825). with 
an “ Account of tlie Authoi." 

CHANDLER, SAMUEL (1693-1766), English Nonconformist 
divine, was born in 1693 at Hungerford, in Berkshire, where his 
father was a minister. He was .sent to school at Gloucester, 
where he began a lifelong friendsliip with Bishop Butler and 
Archbishop Seeker ; and lie afterwards studied at Leiden. His 
talents and learning were such that he was elected fellow of the 
Royal and Antiquarian Societies, and was made D.D. of Edin¬ 
burgh and (ilasgow. He also received offers of high preferment in 
the Church of England. These he refused, remaining to the end 
of his life in the position of a J're.sbyterian minister. He was 
moderately Calvinistic in his views ami leaned towards Arianism. 
He took a leading part in the deist controversies of the time, and 
discussed with some of the bishops the possibility of an act of 
comprehension. From 1716 to 1726 he preached at Peckhani, and 
for forty years he was pastor of a meetii^-housc in Old Jewry. 
During two or three years, having fallen into pecuniary distress 
through the failure of the South Sea scheme, he kept a book-shop 
in the Poultry. On the death of Geoige II. in 1760 Chandler 
published a sermon inwhichhe compared that king to King David. 
This view was attacked in a pamphlet entitled The History of the 
Man after God’s oum.Hmrt, in which the author complwned of the 
parallel as an insults the late king, and, following Pierre Bayle, 
exhibited King David as an example of jierfidy, lust and cruelty. 
Chandler condescended to reply first in a review of the tract 
(1762) and then ia j^ritieal History of the Life of David, which is 
perhaps the bestixiftus productions. This work was just com¬ 


pleted when he died, on the 8th of May 1766. He left 4 vols. of 
sermons (1768), and a paraphrase of the Epistles to the Galatians 
and Ephesians (1777), several works on the evidences of Christi¬ 
anity, and various pamphlets t^ainst Roman Catholicism. 

CHANDLER, ZAOHARIAH (1813-1879), American politician, 
was bom at Bedford, New Hampshire, on the loth of Ileccmbor 
1813. In 1833 he removed to Detroit, Michigan, where he became 
a prosperous dry-goods merchant. He took a prominent part as 
a Whig in politics (sendng as mayor in 1851), and, impelled by 
his strong nnti-slavery vdews, actively furthered the work of 
the “ ITnderground Railroad,” of which Detroit was one of the 
principal ‘‘ transfer ” points. He ivas one of the organizers in 
Michigan of the Republiain fiarty, and in i8s7 succeeded Lewis 
Cass in the United States Senate, serving until 1875, and at once 
taking his stand with the most radical opponents of slavery 
ext ension. When the Civil War became inevitable he endeavoured 
to impress upon the North the necessity of taking extraordinary 
measures for the preservation of the Union. After the fall of 
Fort Sumter he ailvocated the enlistment of 500,000 instead of 
75,000 men for a long instead of a short term, and the vigorous 
enfoiccment of confiscation measures. In July 1862 hc^ made a 
bitter attack in the Senate on General George B. McClellan, 
charging him with incompetency and lack of “ nerve.” Through¬ 
out the war he allied himself with the most radical of the Re¬ 
publican faction in opposition to President J.incoln’s policy, and 
subsequently became one of the bitterest opponents of President 
Johnson’s plan of reconstruction. I'Vom October 1875 to March 
1877 he was .secretary of the interior in the cabinet of President 
Grant, succeeding Columbus Delano (1809-1896). In 1876, as 
chairman of the national republican committee, he inatiaged 
the campaign of Hayes against 'J'ildcn. In February 1879 he was 
re-elected to the Senate to succeed Isaac P. Cliristiamy (1812 
1890), and soon afterwards, in a speech concerning Mexican 
War pensions, bitterly denouiK'ed Jeflcr.son Davis, lie died at 
Chicago. Illinois, on the i.sl of November 1879. By his extra¬ 
ordinary force of character he exercised a wiflc personal infiuence 
during his lifetime, but failed to slump his peisonality upon any 
measure nr policy of lasting importance, 

CHANDOS, BARONS AND DUKES OF. The English title of 
Chandos began as a barony in 1554, and was contimicd in the 
family of Brydges (becoming a dukedom in 1719) till 1789. In 
1822 the dukedom was revived in connexion with that of 
Buckingham. 

John Bkvdges, ist Baron Chandos (r. 1490-1557), a son of 
Sir Giles Brydges, or Bruges (d. 1511), was a prominent figure 
at the English court during the reigns of Henry Vlll., Edward VI. 
and Mary. Hr took part in suppressitig the rebellion of Sir 
Thomas Wyat in 1554, and as lieutenant of the Tower of London 
during the earlier jiarl of Mar>’'s reign, hud the custody, not only 
of Lacly Jane Grey and of Wyat, but for a short time of the. 
princess Elizabeth. He was created Boron Cliandos of Sudeley 
in 1554, one of his ancestors, Aliec, lifting a grand-daughter of 
Sir Thomas Chandos (d. 1375I and he died in March 1557. 'J’he 
three succeeding barons, direct descendants of the ist baron, 
were all members of parliament and persons of .some importance. 
Grey, 5th Baron Chandos (c. 1580-1621), lord-lieutenant of 
Gloucestershire, was called the ” king of the Cotswolds,” owing 
to his generosity and his magnificent style of living at his 
residence, Sudeley Castle. He has been regarded by Horace 
Walpole and others as the author of some essay.s, Horae Sub- 
secivae. His elder son George, 6th Baron Chandos (1620-1655), 
was a supporter of Charles I. during his struggle with Parliament, 
and distinguished iiimself at the first battle of Newbury in 1643. 
He had six daughters but no sons, and after the death of his 
brother William in 1676 the barony came to a kinsman. Sir 
James Brydges, Bart. (1642-1714), who was English ambassador 
to Constantinople from 1680 to 1685. 

James BgVDOES, 1st duke of Chandos (1673-1744.), son and 
heir ol the last-named, had been member of parliment for 
Hereford from 1698 to 171:4, and, three days after his father’s 
death, was created Viscount Wilton and earl of Carnarvon. 
For eight years, from 1705 to 1713, during the War of the Spanish 
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clerks have any larger or different jurisdiction than they had 
before. They are still the representatives of and responsible 
to the judges to whom the chambers are attached. The judge 
may either hear an applir.ation in chambers, or may direct any 
matter which he thinks of sufficient importance to be argued 
before him in court, or a party may move in court to discharge 
an order made in chambers with a view to an appeal, but this is 
not required if the judge certifies that the matter was .sufficiently 
discussed before him in chambers. 

Under the existing rules of court many orders can now be 
made on summons in chambers which used formerly to require 
a suit or petition in court (see Order LV. as to foreclosure, 
administration, payment out of money in court and generally). 
The judge is also enabled to decide any particular question arising 
in the administration of the estate of a deceased person or execu¬ 
tion of the trusts of a settlement without directing administration 
of the whole estate or execution of the trusts generally by the 
court (Order LV. rule lo), and where an application for accounts 
is made by a dissatisfied Iwneficiary or creditor to order the 
accounts to be delivered out of court, and the application to 
stand over till it can be seen what questions (if any) arise upon 
the accounts requiring the intervention of the court (Order LV. 
2, loa). Delay and consequent worry and expense are thus 
saved to the parties, and, at the same time, a great deal of routine 
administration is got rid of and a larger portion of the judicial 
term can be devoted to hearing actions and deciding any question 
of importance in court. The work of the chamliers staff of the 
judges has probably been incrca.scd ; but, on the other hand, 
it has been lightened by the removal of the winding-up business. 
'J’hc chancery division has also inherited from the court of 
chancery a staff of registrars and taxing masters. 

In the United States “ chancery ” is generally used as the 
synonym of “ equity.” Chancery practice is practice in cases 
of equity. Chancery courts are equity courts (see EQmTYl. 
For the diplomatic sense of chancery (chancellery) see Chan- 
CEI.1.0R. 

CHANDA, a town and district of British India, in the Nagpur 
division of the Central J'rovinces. In iqoi the town had a 
population of 17,803. It is situated at the junction of the Virai 
and Jharpat rivers. It was the capital of the Gond kingdom 
of Chanda, which was estoblished on the ruins of a Hindu state 
in the 11th or 12th century, and survived until 1751 (see Gonu- 
wana). The town is still surrounded by a stone wall 5* m. in 
circuit. It has several old temples and tombs, and the district 
at large is rich in remains of antiquity. There are manufactures 
of cotton, silk, brass-ware and leather slippers, and a considerable 
local trade. 

The District of Chanda has an area of 10,156 sq. m. Except¬ 
ing in the extreme west, hills are thickly dotted over the country, 
sometimes in detached ranges, occasionally in isolated peaks 
rising .sheer out from the plain. Towards the east they increa.se 
in height, and form a broad tableland, at places 2000 ft. above 
sea-level. The Wainganga river flows through the district from 
north to south, meeting the Wardha river at Seoni, where their 
streams unite to form the Pranhita. Chanda is thickly studded 
with fine tanks, or rather artificial lakes, formed by closing the 
outlets of small valleys, or by throwing a dam across tracts 
intersected by streams. The broad clear sheets of water thus 
created are often very picturesque in their surroundings of wood 
and rock. The chief architectural objects of interest are the 
cave temples at Bhandak, Winjbasani, Dewala and Ghugus ; 
a rock temple in the bed of the Wardha river below Ballalpur ; 
the ancient temples at Markandi, Ambgaon and elsewhere; 
the forts of Wairagarh and Ballalpur; and the old walls of the 
city of Chanda, its system of waterworks, and the tombs of the 
Gond kings. In igot the population was 601,533, showing a 
decrease of 15 % in the decade. The principal crops are nce, 
millet pulse, wheat, oil-seeds and cotton. The district contains 
the coalfield of Warora, which was worked by government till 
iqo6, when it was closed. Other fields are known, and iron ores 
also occur. The district suffered severely from famine in 1900, 
when in April the number of persons relieved rose to 90,000. 


CHANDAUSI, a town of British India, in the Moradabad 
district of the United Provinces, 28 m. south of Moradabad. 
Pop. (iqoi) 25,711. It is an important station on the Oudh & 
Kohilkhand railway, with a junction for Aligarh. Its chief 
exports are of cotton, hemp, sugar and stone. There is a factory 
for pressing cotton. 

CHAND BAROAI (fl. e. 1200), Hindu poet, was a native of 
Lahore, but lived at the court of Prithwi Raja (Prithiraj), the 
last Hindu sovereign of Delhi. His Prithiraj Rasau, a poem of 
some 100,000 stanzas, chronicling his master’s deeds and the 
contemporary histor>’ of his part of India, is valuable not only 
as historical material but as the earliest monument of the Western 
Hindi language, and the first of the long series of bardic 
chronicles for which Rajputana is celebrated. It is written in 
ballad form, and portions of it are still sung by itinerant bards 
throughout north-western India and Rajputana. 

See I.ieiit.-Col. James Tod, Annals and Antiquities nf Jiajast'han 
(2 vols., lAindon. iH2i»-i832 ; repuli. by Lalit Mohan Auddy, 2 vols. 
ill., iS94-i 8<)5). where good translations arc given. 

CHANDELIER, a frame of metal, wood, crystal, glass or china, 
pendent from roof or ceiling for the purpose of holding lights. 
The word is P'rench, but the appliance has lost its original 
significance of a candle-holder, the chandelier being now chiefly 
used for gas and electric lighting. Clusters of hanging lights 
were in use as early as the 14th century, and appear originally 
to have been almost invariably of wood. They were, however, 
so .speedily ruined by grease that metal was gradually sub¬ 
stituted, and fine and comparatively early examples in beaten 
iron, brass, copper and even silver are still extant. Throughout 
the 17th century the hanging candle-holder of brass or bronze 
was common throughout northern Europe, as innumerable 
pictures and engravings testify. In the great periods of the art 
of decoration in France many magnificent chandeliers were 
made by Boulle, and at a later date, by Gouthiire and Thomire 
' and others among the extraordinarily clever fondeurs-ciseleurs 
I of the second half of the i8th century. The chandelier in rock 
I crystal and its imitations hud come in at least a hundred years 
I before their day, and continued in favour to the middle of the 
19th century, or even somewhat later. It reached at last the 
most extreme elaboration of banality, with ropes of pendants 
and hanging faceted drops often called lustres. When many 
lights were burning in one of these chandeliers an effect of 
splendour was produced that was not out of place in a ballroom, 
but the ordinary household varieties were extremely ugly and 
inartistic. The more purely domestic chandelier usually carries 
from two to six lights. The rapidly growing use of electricity 
as an illuminating medium and the preference for smaller clusters 
of lights have, however, pushed into the background an appli¬ 
ance which had grown extremely commonplace in design, and 
had become out of character with modem ideas of household 
decoration. 

CHANDERNAGORE, or Chandarnaoar, a French settlement 
in India, with a small adjoining territory, situated on the right 
bank of the river Hugli, 20 m. above Calcutta, in 22° 51' 40* N. 
and 88° 24'50'E. Area, 3 sq. m.; pop. (1901) 25,000. Chander- 
nagore has played an important part in the European history of 
Bengal. It became a permanent French settlement in 1688, but 
did not rise to any importance till the time of Dupleix, during 
whose administration more than two thousand brick houses were 
erected in the town and a considerable maritime trade was carried 
on. In 1757 Chandemagore was bombarded by an English fleet 
under Admiral Watson and captured ; the fortifications and 
houses were afterwards demolished. On peace being established 
the town was restored to the French in 1763. When hostilities 
afterwards broke out in 1794, it was again taken possession of by 
the English, and was held by them till 1816, when it was a second 
time given up to the French ; it has ever since remained in their 
possession. All the former commercial grandeur of Chander- 
nagore has now passed away, and at present it is little more 
than a quiet suburb of Calcutta, without any external trade. The 
European town is situated at the bottom of a beautiful reach of 
the Hugli, with clean wide thoroughfares, and many degant 
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industrial establishments. Its population is estimated at about 
1,000,000. 

CHANG CHUN, KIU (1148-1227), Chinese Taoist sage and 
traveller, was born in 1148. In 121Q he was invited by Jenghiz 
Khan, founder of the Mongol empire and greatest of Asiatic 
conquerors, to visit him. Jenghiz' letter of invitation, dated the 
15th of May i2iq (by present reckoning), has been preserved, 
and is among the curiosities of history ; here the terrible warrior 
appears as a meek disciple of wisdom, modest and simple, 
almost Socratic in his self-examination, alive to many of the 
deepest truths of life and government. Chang Chun obeyed this 
summons ; and leaving his home in Shantung (February 1220) 
journeyed first to Peking. Learning that Jenghiz had gone far 
west upon fresh conquests, the sage stayed the winter in Peking. 
In February 1221 he started again and crossed eastern Mongolia 
to the camp of Jenghiz’ brother Ujughen, near Inkc Bfir or Buy ur 
in the upper basin of the Kerulun-Amur. Thence he travelled 
south-westward up the Kcrulun, crossed the Karakorum region 
in north-central Mongolia, and so came to the (Chinese Altai, 
probably passing near the present Uliassutai. After traversing 
the Altai he visited Bishbalig, answering to the modern Urumtsi, 
and moved along the north side of the Tian Shan range to lake 
Sairam, Almalig (or Kulja), and the rich valley of the Hi. We 
then trace him to the Chu, over this river to Talas and the 
Tashkent region, and over the Jaxartes (or Syr Daria) to Samar¬ 
kand, where he halted for some months. Finally, through the 
“ Iron Gates ” of Termit, over the Oxus, and by way of Balkh 
and northern Afghanistan, Chang Chun reached Jenghiz’ camp 
near the Hindu Kush. Returning homo ho followed much the 
same csiur.se as on his outward route: certain deviations, however, 
occur, such as a visit to Kuku-khofo. 11 c was hack in Peking 
by the end of January 1224. From the narrative of his ex¬ 
pedition (the Si yu ki, written by his pupil and companion l.i 
Chi Chang) we derive some of the most faithful and vivid pictures 
ever drawn of nature and man between the Great Wall of China 
and Kabul, between the Aral and the Yellow Sea: we may 
particularly notice the sketches of the Mongols, and of the 
people of Samarkand and its neighbourhood ; the account of 
the fertility and products of the latter region, as of the Hi valley, 
at or near Almalig-Kulja ; and the description of various great 
mountain ranges, peaks and defiles, such as the Chinese Altai, 
the Tian Shan, Mt Bogdo-ola(?), and the Iron Gates of Termit. 
There is, moreover, a noteworthy reference to a land apparently 
identical with the uppermost valley of the Yeni.sci. After his 
return Chang Chun lived at Peking till his death on the 23rd of 
July 1227. By order of Jenghiz .some of the former imperial 
garden grounds were made over to him, for the foundation of a 
Taoist monastery. 

See E. Brctschncider, Mediaeval Researches from Eastern Asiatic 
Sources, vol. i. pp. 35-708, where a complete translation of the 
narrative is given, with a valuable commentary ; C, R, Beazley, 
Dawn of Modern Geography, iii. 530, (C, R. B,) 

CHANGE (derived through the Fr. from the Late Lat, cambium, 
cambiare, to barter; the ultimate derivation is probably from 
the root which appears in the Gr. Kdiarrew, to bend), properly 
the substitution of one thing for another, hence any alteration 
or variation, so applied to the moon’s passing from one phase to 
another. The use of the word for a place of commercial business 
has usually been taken to be a shortened form of Exchange (q,v.) 
and so is often written 'Change. The New English Dictionary 
points out that “ change ” appears earlier than “ exchange ” 
in this sense. “ Change ” is particularly used of coins of lower 
denomination given in substitution for those of larger denomina¬ 
tion or for a note, cheque, &c., and also for the balance of a sum 
paid larger than that which is due. A further application is that 
in bell-ringing, of the variations in order in which a peal of bells 
may be rung. The term usually excludes the ringing of the bells 
according to the diatonic scale in wliich they are hung (see Bell). 
It is from a combination of these two meanings that the thieves’ 
slai^ phrase “ ringing the changes ” arises; it denotes the 
various methods by which wrong change may be given or 
extracted, or counterfeit coin passed. 


CHANGELING, the term used of a child substituted or changed 
for another, especially in the case of substitutions popularly 
supposed to be through fairy agency. There was formerly a 
widespread superstition that infants were sometimes stolen 
from their cradles by the fairies. Any specially peevish or weakly 
baby was regarded as a changeling, the word coming at last to 
be almost synonymous with imbecility. It was thought that 
the elves could only effect the exchange before christening, and 
in the highlands of Scotland babies were strictly watehed till 
then. Stiype states that in his time midwives had to take an 
oath binding themselves to be no party to the theft or exchange 
of babies. 'The belief is referred to by Shiikespeare, Spenser 
and other authors. Pennant, writing in 1796, says: “In this 
veiy century a poor cottager, who lived near the spot, had a 
child who grew uncommonly peevish ; the parents attributed 
this to the fairies and imagined it was a changeling. They took 
the child, put it in a cradle, and left it all night beneath the 
“ Fairy Oak ’’ in hopes that the tyhoydd teg or fairy family 
would restore their own before morning. When morning came 
they found the child perfectly quiet, so went away with it, quite 
confirmed in their belief ’’ {Tour in Scotland, 1796, p. 257). 

See W, Wirt Sikes, Hritish Goblins (1880). 

CHANGOS, a tribe of South American Indians who appear 
to have originally inhabited the Peruvian roast. A few of them 
still live on the coast of Atacama, northern Chile. They are a 
dwarfish race, never e.vceeding 5 ft. in height. Their sole occupa¬ 
tion is fishing, and in former times they used boats of inflated 
sealskins, lived in sealskin huts, and slept on heaps of dried 
seaweed. They are a hospitable and friendly people, and never 
resisted the whites. 

CHANGRA, or Kanchari (anc. Gangra ; ralletl also till the 
time of Caracalla, Germanicopolis, after the emperor Claudius), 
the chief town of a sanjak of the same name in the Kastamuni 
vilayet, Asia Minor, situated in a rich, well-watered valley ; 
altitude 2500 ft. The ground is impregnated with .salt, and 
the town Ls unhealthy. Pop. (1894) 15,632, of whom 1086 are 
Christians (Cuinet). Gangra, the capital of the Paphl.igonian 
kingdom of Deiotarus I’hiladelphus, son of Castor, was taken 
into the Roman province of Galatia on his death in (>-5 B.r. 
The earlier town, the name of which signified “ she-gnat,” was 
built on the hill behind the modern city, on which are the ruins 
of a late fortress ; while the Roman city oecupied the site of the 
modern. In Cliristian times Gangra was the metropolitan see 
of Paphlagonia. In the 4th century the town was the si’ene of 
an important ecelc.siastieal synod. 

Synod of Gangra. —Conjectures as to the date of this .synod 
vary from 34T to 376. All that can be affirmed with certainty 
is that it was held about the middle of the 4th century. Tlie 
.synodal letter states that twenty-one bishops as.sembled to take 
action concerning Eustathius (of Sebaste ?) and his followers, 
who contemned marriage, disparaged the offices of the church, 
held conventicles of their own, wore a peculiar dress, denounced 
riches, and affected especial sanctity. The synod condemned 
the Eustathian practices, declaring however, with remarkable 
moderation, that it was not virginity that was condemned, but 
the dishonouring of marriage ; not poverty, hut the disparage¬ 
ment of honest and benevolent wealth ; not asceticism, but 
spiritual pride; not individual piety, but dishonouring the 
house of God. The twenty canons of Gangra were declared 
ecumenical by the council of Chalcedon, 451. 

See Mansi ii. pp. 1005-1122: H.-irdouin i. pp. 530-540; Hcfelc 
2iid ed.. i. pp. 777 sqq. (English trails, ii. pp. 325 sqq.j. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS (French lies Normandes), a group of 
i.slands in the English Channel, belonging (except the lies Chausey) 
to Great Britain. (For map, see England, Section VI.) They 
lie between 48° 50' and 49° 45' N., and 1° 50' and 2° 45’ W., 
along the French coa.st of Cotentin (department of Manche), 
at a distance, of 4 to 40 m. from it, within the great rectangular 
bay of which the northward horn is Cape La Hague. The greater 
part of this bay is shallow, and the currents among the numerous 
groups of islands and rocks are often dangerous to navigation. 
The nearest point of the English coast to the Channel Islands 
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is Portland Bill, a little over 50 m. north of the northernmost 
outlier of the islands. The total land area of the islands is about 
_7S sq. m. ^48,083 twres), and the population in 1901 was 95,618. 
'i'he principal individual islands are four:— Jer-sev (urea 45 
sq. m., pop. 52,576), Guernsey (area 24-5 sq. m., pop. 40,446), 
Alderney (area 3-06 sq. m,, pop. 2062), and Sark (area nearly 
2 sq. m., pop. 504). Each ol these islands is treated in a .separate 
article. The chief town and port of Jersey is St Helicr, and of 
Guernsey St Peter Port; a small town on Alderney is called 
.St Anne. Regular communication by steamer with Guernsey 
and Jersey is provided on alternate days from Southampton and 
Weymouth, by st<-amers of the London it South-Western and 
Great Western railway companies of England. Railway com¬ 
munications within the islands arc confined to Jersey. Regular 
steamship communications are kept up from certain French 
fxirts, and locally between the larger islands. In summer the 
islands, espcciall)- Jersey, Guernsey and Sark, are ^'isited by 
numerous touri.sts, lioth from England and from France. 

The islands fall physictilly into four divisions. 'J’he northern¬ 
most, lying due west of ('u|x- l.a J lague, and separated therefrom 
by the narrow Race of Alderney, includes that island, Burhou 
and Ortach, and numerous other islets west of it, and west again 
the notorious (’asquets, an angry group of jagged rocks, on the 
largest of which is a powerful liglithou.se. Itouhtful tradition 
places here the wreck of the “ Vfhitc Ship.” in which William, 
son of Henry ]., perished in 1120; in 1744 the “ Victory,” a 
British man-of-war, strm k on one of the rocks, and among 
calamities of modern times the wreck of the “ .Stella,” a passenger 
vessel, in iS()9, may he recalled, 'i'he second division of islands 
is also the most westerly ; it includes Guernsey with a few' islets 
to the west, and to the east, Sark, Herm, Jethou (inhabited 
islands) and others. 'I'he strait between Guernsey and Herm 
is called Little Kussel, and that between Herm and Sark Great 
Russel. Sark is famous for its splendid cliffs and caves, while 
Herm possesses the remarkable phenomenon of a shell-beach, or 
shore, half-a-mile in length, formed wholly of small shells, 
which .accumulate in a tidal eddy lormed at the north of the 
island. To the south-east of these, across the channel called La 
Deroule, lies Jersey, lorming, with a few attendant islets, of 
which the Kerdhou to the north-east are the chief, the third 
division. The fourth and southernmost division falls into two 
main subdivisions, 'i'he Minquiers, the more western, are a 
collection of abrupt rocks, the largest of which, Matfresse He, 
affords a landing and shelter for fishermen. The eastern sub¬ 
division. the lies Chau.sc)', lies about g m. west by north of 
Gram illc (to w'hieh commune they belong) on the F'rcnch coast, 
and belongs to P'rance. These rocks are close set, low and 
curiously regular in form. On Grande He, the only permanently 
inhabited island (pop. 100), some fanning is carried on, and 
several of the islets are temporarily inhabited by fishermen. 
There is also a little granite-quartying, and seaweed-burning 
employs many. 

None of the i.slands is mountainous, and the fine scenery for 
which they are famous is almost wholly coastal. In this respect 
each main island has certain distinctive characteristics. Bold 
cliffs arc found on the south of Alderney ; in Guernsey they 
alternate with lovely bays ; Sark is specially noted for its 
magnificent sea-caves, while the coast scenery of Jersey is on 
the whole more gentle than the rest. 

Geology. —Geologically, the Channel Islands arc closely related 
to the neighbouring mainland ul Normandy. With a few exoeptiuiis, 
to be noted later, all the rocks are ol pre-Camhnan, perhaps in part of 
Arcluian age. Tliey consist of massive granites, gneisses, diorites, 
poriiliyriles, schists and phyllitos, all of which are traversed by 
dykes and veins. In Jersey we iind in the north-west comer a 
granitic tract extending Irom Gro.snez to St Mary and St John, 
beyond which it passes into a small granulitic patch. South of tlie 
griiites is a schisto.se area, by St Ouen and St I.awroiice, and reach¬ 
ing to St Aubin's Bay. Unmitic masses again appear round St Bre- 
ladc’s Bay. The eastern lialf of the island is largely occupied by 
porphyrilcs and similar rocks (honistone porphyry) with rhyolites 
and devitrified obsidians; some of the latter conUin large spheru- 
litcs with a diameter of as much as 24 in,; these are well exposed in 
Bouley Bay; a complex igneous and intrusive series of rocks lies 
around St I’leher. In the north-east comer of the island a con- 
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glomerate, possibly of Cambrian age, occurs between Bouley Bay 
and St Catherine's Bay. Tracts of blown-sand cover the ground 
for some distance north of St Clement’.s Bay and again cast of 
St Ouen's Bay, In the sea off the latter bay a submerged forest 
occurs. The northern half of Guernsey is mainly dioritic, the 
southern half, below St I'eter, is occupied b5' gneisses. Several 
patches ol granite and granuhtu fringe the western coast, tlic largest 
of these is a liomblende granite round Rocciuame Bay. Horn¬ 
blende gneiss from St Samjison and quartz thorite from Capelles, 
CorvAe and elsewhere arc tTansportf*d to England for road metal. 
Sark is composed almost wholly of hornblende-schists and gneisses 
with hornblendic gramte at the north end ol the island, m Little 
Sark and in the middle of Brechou. Dykes of diabase and thorite 
are abundant. Alderney consists mainly of homblcntle gr.'inite and 
granulite, which are covered on the east by two areas of sandstone 
which may ho o( Cambrian age. An en.slatife-augitc-diorite is sent 
troin Alderney for road-malting. Besitles the submerged forest on 
tile co.tst of Jersey already menlioiietl. fhere are similar occurrences 
near St Peter Port anti St Sampson's liarliour, and in \'azon Bay 
in Guernsey. Raised beaches arc to be st'cn at several points in the 
islands. 

Climate .—The climate is mild and very pleasant, in Jersey 
the mean temperature for 1 went j- years is found to be— in Janiiary 
(the coldest month) 42'i‘’ F., in August (the hottest) 63°, mean 
annual 51 •7®. In Guernsey the figures are, for Janu.ary 42-5°, 
for August 59-7“, mean annual 49'5°. The mean annual rainfall 
for twenty-five years in Jersey is 34^21 in., and in Guernsey 38-64 
in. The average amount of sunshine in Jersey is considerably 
greater than in the most favoured spots on the south coast of 
England ; and in Gtictnsoy it is only a little less than in Jersey. 
Snow anri frost are rare, and the seasons of spring and autumn 
are protracted. Thick sea-fogs arc not uncommon, especially 
in May and June. 

Florii and Fauna .—The flora of the islands is remarkably rich, 
considering their extent, nearly 2000 different species of plants 
having hern eounled throughout the group. Of timber properly 
speaking there is little, hut the evergreen oak, the elm and the 
lieech ate abundant. Wheat is the principal grain in cultivation ; 
hut far more ground is taken up with turnips and potatoes, 
mangold, parsnip and carrot. The tomato ripens as in France, 
and the Chinese yam has been successfully grown. There is a 
curious c.'ibbage, chiefly cultivated in Jer.sey, which shoots up 
into a long woody stalk from 10 to 15 ft. in height, fit for walking- 
sticks or palisades. Grapes and peaches come to perfection in 
greenhouses without artificial heat; and not only apples and 
pears but oranges and figs ran be reared in the open air. The 
arbutus ripens its fruit, and the camellia clothes itself with 
blossom, as in more southern climates ; the fuchsia reaches a 
height of 15 or 20 ft., and the magnolia attains the dimensions 
of a tree. Of the flowers, both indigenous and exotic, that 
abound throughout the islands, it is sufficient to mention the 
Guernsey lily with its rich red petals, which is supposed to have 
been brought from Japan. 

The number of the speeies of the mammalia is little over 
twenty, and several of these have been introduced by man. 
There is a special breed of horned cattle, and each island has its 
own variety, which is carefully kept from all intermixture. The 
animals arc small and delicate, and marked by a peculiar yellow 
colour round the eyes and within the ears. The red deer was once 
indigenous, and the black rat is still common in Alderney, Sark 
and Herm. I'he list of birds includes nearly 200 species, nearly 
100 of which are permanent inhabitants of the islands. There 
are few localities in the northern seas which are visited by a 
greater variety of fish, and the coasts abound in Crustacea, 
shell-fish and zoophytes. 

Conernmenl .—For the purposes of government the Channel 
Islands (excluding the French Chauseys) are divided into two 
divisions :—(i) Jersey, and (2) the bailiwick of Guernsey, which 
includes Alderney, Sark, Herm and Jethou with the island of 
Guernsey. IRc constitutions of each division arc peculiar and 
broadly similar, but differing in certain important details ; they 
may therefore be considered together for the sake of comparison, 
Hntil 1854 governors were appointed by the crown ; now a 
.separate military lieutenant-governor is appointed for each 
division on the recommendation of the war office after consulta¬ 
tion with Uie home office. The other crown officials are the 
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bailiff (bailli) or chief magistrate, the procurrur du rot, represent¬ 
ing the attorney-general, and the avoeal du roi, or in Guernsey 
the rontrdle, representing the solicitor-general. In Jersey the 
vicomte is also appointed by the crown, in the position of a high 
sheriff (and coroner); but his counterpart in Guernsey, the 
prevdl, is not so appointed. The bailiff in each island is president 
of the royal court, which is composed of twelve jurats, elected for 
life, in Jensey by the ratepayers of each parish, in Guernsey by 
the Elective States, a body which also elects the prevot, who, 
with the jurats, serves upon it. The rest of the tody is made up 
of the rectors of the parishes, the douzaines, or elected parish 
councils (“ dozens,” from the original number of their memtors) 
of the town parish of St Peter Port, the four cantons, and the 
county parishes, and certain other ofhci.als. The royal court 
administers justice (but in Jersey there is a trial by jury for 
criminal cases), and in Guernsey can pass temporary ordinances 
subject to no higher body. It also puts forward projets de lot 
for the approval of the Delitorative States. Alderney and Sark 
have a separate legal existence with courts dependent on the 
royal court of Guernsey. In both Jersey and Guernsey the chief 
administrative body is the Iteliberative States. The J er.sey States 
is compo.sed of the licuteniint-governor (who has a veto on the 
deliberation of any question, but no vote), the bailiff, jurats, 
parish rectors, parish con-stables and deputies, the procurrur 
and avocat, with right to speak but no vote, and the viromte, 
with right of attendance only. Besides the \'cto of the lieutenant- 
governor, the bailiff has the power to dissent from any measure, 
in which case it is referred to the privy council. In Guernsey the 
States consists of the bailiff, jurats, eight out of ten rectors, the 
procurrur and deputies ; while the lieutenant-governor is always 
invited and may speak if he attends. By l)oth States local 
administration is carried on (largely througli committees); and 
relations with the British parliament are maintjuned through the 
privy council. Acts of parliament are transmitted to the islands 
by an order in council to be registered in the rolls of the royal 
court, and arc not considenxl to be binding until this is done ; 
moreover, registration may be held over pending discussion by 
the States if any act is considered to menace the privileges of 
the islands. 'I’he right of the crown to legislate by order in council 
is held to be similarly limited. In cases of encroachment on 
property, a remarkable form of appeal of very ancient origin 
called Clameur de Haro survives (sec Haro, Clameur de). The 
islands are in the diocese of Winchester, and there is a dean 
in both Jersey and Guern.scy, who is also rector of a parish. 

These peculiar constitutions arc of l(K:al development, the 
history of which is obscure. The bailiff was originally asssisted 
in his judicial work by itinerant justices ; their place was later 
taken by the elected jurats; later still the practice of summoning 
the States to a.s.si.st in the passing of ordinances was established 
by the bailiff and jurats, and at last the States claimed the 
absolute right of being consulted. This was confirmed to them 
in 1771. 

It is characteristic of tliese islands tliat there should be 
compulsorv service in the militia. In Jersey and Alderney every 
man between the ages of sixteen and forty-five is liable, but in 
Jersey after ten years’ service militiamen are transferred to the 
reserve. In Guern.sey the age limit is from sixteen to thirty- 
three, and the obligation is extended to all who are British 
subjects, and draw income from a profession practised in the 
island. Garrisons of regular troops are maintained in all three 
islands. Taxation is light in the islands, and pauperism is 
practically unknown. 

In 1904 the revenue of Jersey was ;^70,i9i, and its expenditure 
: the revenue of Guernsey was 279 . 3 . 14 . and the expenditure 
^43,385. The public debt in the respective islands was £322.070 
and £195.794. In Jersey the annual revenues from crown rights 
(principally seigneurial dues, houses and lands and tithes) amount 
to about £2700, and about £360 is remitted to the paymaster-general. 
In Guernsey thesi- revenues, in which tlie principal item is fines on 
transference of property {treixiimes or lees), amount to about £45(Xi, 
and about £1000 is remitted. In Alderney the revenues (chiefly from 
hartour dues) amount to aliout £i4“o. 

In Jersey the English gold and silver coinage are current, but there 
is a local copper coinage, and local one-ponnd notes are issued. 


Guernsey has also such notes, and its copper coinage consists of 
pence, halfpence, two-double and one-double (one-eighth of a penny) 

g ieces. A Guernsey pound is taken as equal to 24 francs, and 
mglish and French currency pass equally throughout the islands. 

Industry .—The old Norman system of land-tenure has sur¬ 
vived, and the land is parcelled out among a great number of 
small proprietors ; holdings ranging from 5 to 25 acres as a rule. 
The results of this arrangement seem to be favourable in the 
extreme. Every corner of the ground is carefully and intelli¬ 
gently cultivated, and a considerable proportion is allotted to 
market-gardening. 'I'he cottages are neat and eomfortable, 
the hedges well-trimmed, and the roads kept in excellent repair. 
There is a considerable export trade in agricultural produce and 
stork, including vegetables and fruit, in fish (the fisheries 
forming an important industry) and in stone. There is no 
manufacture of importance. The inhabitants share in common 
the right of collecting and burning seaweed (called vraic) for 
manure. 'J'he cutting of the weed (vraicking) became a cere¬ 
monial occasion, taking place at times fixed by the government, 
and connected with popular festivities. 

Language. —'I'he language spoken in ordinary life by the 
inhabitants of the islands is in great measure the same as the old 
Norman French. The use of the patois has decreased naturally 
in modern times. Modern French is the official language, used 
in the courts and states, and English is taught in the parochial 
schools, and is familiar practically to all. The several islands 
h.ave each its own dialect, differing from that of the others 
in vocabulary and idiom ; differences are also observable in 
different localities within the same island, as between the north 
and the south of Guernsey. None of the dialects has receiv(al 
much literary cultivation, though Jersey is proud of being the 
birthplace of one of the principal Norman poets, Wace, who 
flourished in the 12II1 century. 

History .—The original ethnology and prc-Oiristian history 
of the Channel Lslands are largely matters of conjecture and 
debate. Of early inltaliilants abundant proof is afforded by the 
numerous mcgalithic monuments—cromlechs, kistvaens ami 
maenhirs—still extant. But little trace has been left of Roman 
occupation, and such remains as ha^'e toen discovered are mainly 
of the portable description that affords little proof of actual 
settlement, though there may have been an unimportant garri.son 
here. The constant recurrence of the names of saints in the 
place-names of the islands, and the fact that pre-Christian names 
do not occur, leads to the inference that before Christianity was 
introduced the population was very scanty. It may be con¬ 
sidered to have consisted originally of Bretons (Celts), and to 
have received successively a slight admixture of Romans and 
Legionaries, Saxons and perhaps Jutes and Vandals. Chris¬ 
tianity may have been introduced in the 5th century. Guernsey 
is said to have been visited in the 6th century by St Sampson of 
Dol (whose name is given to a small town and harbour in the 
island), .St Marcou or Marculfus and St Magloire, a friend and 
fellow-evangelist of St Sampson, who founded monasteries at 
Sark and at Jersey, and died in Jersey in 575. Another evangelist 
of this period was St Ilclcrius, whose name is borne by the chief 
town of Jersey, .St Helier. In his life it is stated that the popula¬ 
tion of the island when he reached it was only 30. In 933 the 
islands were made over to William, duke of Normandy (d. 943), 
and after the Norman conquest of England their allegiance shifted 
between the English crown and the Norman coronet according to 
the vicissitudes of war and policy. During the purely Norman 
period they had toen enriched with numerous ecclcsia.stical 
buildings, some of which arc still extant, as the chapel of Rozel 
in Jersey. 

In the reign of John of England the future of the islands was 
decided by their attachment to the English crown, in spite of the 
separation of the duchy of Normandy. To J ohn it has been usual 
to ascribe a document, at one time regarded by the islanders as 
their Magna Carta ; but modem criticism leaves little doubt 
that it is not genuine. An unauthenticated “ copy ” of uncertain 
origin alone has been discovered, and there is little proof of 
there ever having been an original. The reign of Edward I. was 
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full of disturbance ; and in 1279 Jersey and Guernsey received the governor, was defying the whole island and maintaining 
from the king, by letters patent, a public seal as a remedy for the himself in Castle Cornet. A parliamentarian governor, Leonard 
dangers and losses which they had incurred by lack of such a Lydeott, arrived in, Jersey immediately after Sir Philip de 
certificate. Edward II. found it necessary to instruct his Carteret’s death. But the dowager Lady Carteret was holding 
collectors not to treat the islanders as foreigners ; his successor, Mont Orgueil; George Carteret, Sir Philip’s nephew, arrived 
Edward 111 ., fully confirmed their privileges, immunities and from St Malo to support the royalist cause, and Lydeott and 
customs in 1341; and his charter was recognized by Richard 11 . Lempri6re presently fled to England. Geo^e Carteret estab- 
in 1378. In 1343 there was a descent of the French on Guernsey ; lished himself as lieutenant-governor and bailiff. Bandinel was 
the governor was defeated, and Castle Cornet besieged. 101372 imprisoned in Mont Orgueil, and killed himself in trying to 
there was another attack on Guernsey,and in 1374 and 1404 the escape, jersey was now completely royalist. In 1646 the prince 
French descended on Jersey. None of these attempts, however, of Wales, afterwards Charles IL, arrived secretly at Jersey, and 
resulted in permanent settlement. Henry V. confiscated the remained over two months at Elizabeth Castle. He went on to 
alien priories which had kept up the same connexion with Nor- France, but returned in 1649, having been proclaimed king by 
mandy as before the conquest, and conferred them along with the George Carteret, and at Elizabeth Castle he signed the declara- 
rcgalitics of the Islands on his brother, the duke of Bedford, tion of his claims to the throne on the 29th of October. 101651, 
During the Wars of the Roses, Queen Margaret, the consort of when Charles had fled to France again after the battle of 
Henry VL, made an agreement with Pierre de Br6zd, comte de Worcester, parliamentarian vessels of war appeared at Jersey. 
Maulcvricr, the sene,schal of Normandy, that if he afforded The islanders, weary of the tyrannical methods of their governor, 
assistance to the king he should hold the islands independently now Sir George Carteret, offered little resistance. On the 15th of 
of the crown. A force was accordingly sent to take possession of December the roj^alist remnant yielded up Elizabeth Castle ; 
Mont Orgueil. It was captured and a small part of the island and at the same time Castle Comet, Guernsey, which had been 
sid>jugated, .and here Maiilevrier remained as governor from 1460 steadily held by Osborne, capitulated. In ^ch case honourable 
to 1465 ; but the rest held out under Sir Philip de Carteret, terms of surrender were granted. Both islands had suffered 
seigneur of St Ouen, and in t467 the vice-admiral of England, severely from the struggle, and the people of Guernsey, appealing 
Sir Richard llarliston, recaptured the castle and brought the to Cromwell on the ground of their support of his cause, corn- 
foreign occupation to an end. In 1482—1483 Pope Sixtus IV., at plained that two-thirds of the land was out of cultivation, and 
the instance of King Edward IV., issued a bull of anathema that they had lost “ their ships, their traflic and their trading.’’ 
against all who molested the islands; it was formally registered After the Restoration there was considerable improvement, and 
in Itrittany in 1484, and in France in i486 ; and in this way the in the reign of James 11 . the islanders got a grant of wool for the 
islands acquired the right of neutrality, which they retained till manufacture of stocking.s—4000 tods ‘ of wool being annually 
i 68 t). In the. same reign (Edward IV.) Sark was taken by the allowed to Jersey, 2000 to Guernsey, 400 to Alderney and 200 to 
French, and only recovered in the reign of Mary, by the strategy Sark. Alderney, which had been parliamentarian, was granted 
(according to tradition) of landing from a vessel a coffin nomin- after the Restoration to the Carteret family ; and it continued to 
ally containing a body for burial, hut in reality filled with arms, be governed independently till 1825. 

By a charter of 1404, the duties of the governors of Jersey were By William of Orange the neutrality of the islands was 
defined and their power restricted ; and the educational interests abolished in 1689, and during the war between England and 
of the island were furthered at the same time by the foundation France (1778-1783) there were two unsuccessful attacks on 
of two grammar schools. The religious establishments in the Jersey, in 1779 and 1781, the second, under Baron de Rullecourt, 
islands were dissolved, as in England, in the reign of Henry VIII. being famous for the victory over the invaders due to the bravery 
The Reformation was heartily welcomed in the islands. The of the young Major Peirson, who fell when the French wpe on the 
English liturgy was translated into French for their use. In the point of surrender. During the revolutionary period in France 
reign of Mary there was much religious persecution; and in that of the islands were the home of many refugees. In the 18th century 
Elizabeth Roman Catholics were maltreated in their turn. In various attempts were made to introduce the English custom- 
1568 the isliinds were attached to the see of Winchester, being house system ; but it proved practically a failure, and the islands 
finally separated from that of Coutances, with which they had throve on smuggling and privateermg down to 1800. 

' ' . Aothoritiks. — Heylin, Relation of two Journeys •, P. Falle, 

Account of the Island 0/ Jersey (1O94 ; notes, &c.. l)y E. Durell, 
Jersey, 1837); J. Duncan, History of Guernsey (London, 1841): 
P. lo Geyt, Sur les constitutions, les lois et tes usages de cette He [Jersey], 
ed. R. P. Marett (Jersey, 1846-1847) ; F. B. Tiipper, Chronicles of 
Castle Cornet, Guernsey (2nd ed. I,ondon. 1851), and History of 
Guernsey and its Bailiwick (Guernsey, 1854); S. E. Hoskins, 
Charles II. »b the Channel Islands (London, 1854), and other works ; 
Delacroix, Jersey, ses antiquiits, <S-f. (Jersey, 1850); T. Ic Cerf, 
Varehipel des lies Normandes (Paris, 1863); G. Dupont, Le Cotentin 
et ses lies (Caen, 1870-1885); J. P, E. Havet, Les Cours royales des 
lies Normandes (Paris, 1878); E. Pf-got-Ogier, Histoire des lies de 
la Manche (I’aris, i88i) ; C. Noury, Giologie de Jersey (Paris and 
Jersey, 188O) ; D. T. Ansted and R. G. Latham, Channel Islands 
(1865 ; 3rd ed,. rev. by E. T. Nicolle. London. 1893). the principal 
general work of reference ; Sir E. MacCulloch, Guernsey Folklore, 
ed. Edith F. Carey (London, 1903); E, F. Carey, Channel Islands 
(London, 1904). 

CHANNING. WILUAM ELLEBT (1780-1842), American 
divine and philanthropist, was bom in Newport, Rhode Island, 
on the 7th of April 1780. His maternal grandfather was William 
Ellery, a signer of the Declaration of Independence ; his mother, 
Lucy Ellery, was a remarkable woman ; and his father, William 
Channing, was a prominent lawyer in Newport. Channing had as 
a child i refined delicacy of feature and temperament, and seemed 
to have inherited from his father simple and elegant tastes, 
sweetness of temper, and warmth of affection, and from his 
mother that strong moral discernment and straightforward 
rectitude of purpose and action which formed so striking a feature 
’ A tod generally equalled 28 ft. 


long been connected, with short intervals in tne reign 01 jonn, 
when they had belonged to the see of I.xeter, and that of Henry 
VI., when they had belonged to Salisbury. 

The Presbyterian form of church government was adopted 
under the influence of refugees from the persecution of Protestant¬ 
ism on the continent. It was formally sanctioned in St Helier and 
St Peter Port by Queen Elizabeth; and in 1603 King James 
enacted that the whole of the islands “ should quietly enjoy 
their said liberty.” During his reign, however, disputes arose. 
An Episcopal party had been formed in Jersey, and m 1619 
David Bandinel was declared dean of the island. A body of 
canons which he drew up agreeable to the discipline of the Oiurch 
of England was accepted after considerable modification by the 
oeonle of his charge : but the inhabitants of Guernsey maintained 
theTr Presbvterian practices. Of the hold which this form of 
Protestantism had got on the minds of the people even m Jersey 
abundant proof is afforded by the general character of the worship 

at the present day. , • 

In the great struggle between king and parliament, Presbyterian 
Guernsey supported the parliament; in Jersey, howper, there 
were at first parliamentarian and royalist factions. Sir Phil^ de 
Carteret, lieutenant-governor, declared for the king, but Dean 
Bandinel and Michael Lempri^re, a leader of the people, headed 
the parliamentary party. They received a commission for the 
apprehension of Carteret, who established himself in Etobeth 
Ci«tle ; but after some fighting had taken place he died in the 
castle in August 1643. Meanwhile m Guernsey Sir Peter Osborne, 
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of hi* character. l'’rom his earliest years he delighted in the 
beauty of the scenery of Newport, and always highly estimated 
its influence upon his spiritual character. His father was a strict 
Calvinist, and Dr Samuel Hopkins, one of the leaders of the old 
school Calvinists, was a trequent guest in his father’s house. 
He was, even as a child, he himself says, “ quite a theologian, 
and would chop logic with his elders according to the fashion of 
that controversial time.” He prepared lor college in New London 
under the care of his uncle, the Rev. Henry Chantiing. and in 
1704, about a year after the death of his father, entered Harvard 
College, llefore leaving New Lomlcjn he came under religious 
influences to which he traced the beginning of his spiritual life. 
In his college vacations he taught at Lancaster, Miissachusetts, 
and in term time he stinted liimselt in food that he might need 
less exercise and so save time lor study.—an experiment which 
undermined hi.s health, producing acute dyspepsia. From his 
college course he thought that he got little good, and said ” when 
I was in college, only three books that 1 read were of any moment 
to me: . . . Ferguson on Civil Society, . . . Hutche.son's 
Moral 1 ‘hilnsophv, and I’ricc’s Dissertations. Price saved me 
from Locke’s philosophy.” 

After graduating in 1708, he lived at Richmond, Virginia, its 
tutor in the lamily of Ifavid Meade Randolph, United States 
marshal for Virginia. Here he renewed his ascetic liabits and 
spent much time in theological study, his mind being greatly 
disturbed in regard to Trinitarian teachings in general and 
especially prayer to Jesus. He returned to Newport in 1800 
“■ a thin and pallid invalid,” spent n year and a hall there, and 
in 1802 went to Cambridge as regent (or general proctor') in 
Harvard ; in the autumn of 1802 be began to preach, having 
been approved by the Cambridge A.ssociation. On the ist ol 
June 1803, having refused the more advantageous pastorate of 
Brattle Street church, he was ordained pastor of the Federal 
Street Congregational church in Boston. At this time it seems 
certain that his theological views were not fixed, and in i8o8, 
when he preached a sermon at the ordination of the Rev. John 
(hodman (1782-1847), he still applied the title ‘‘ Divine Alastcr ” 
to Jesus Christ, and used such expressions as “ shed for souls " of 
the blood of Jesus, and “ the Son of God liimself left the abodes 
of glory and expired a victim of the cross.” But hLs sermon 
preached in 1819 at Baltimore at the ordination of the Rev. 
Jared Sparks was in effect a powerful attack on Trinitarianism, 
and was followed in i8iq by an article in The Christian Disciple, 
“ Objections to Unitarian Christianity Considered,” and in 1820 
by another, “ The Moral Argument against Calvinism —an 
excellent evidence of the moral (rather tlian the intellectual) 
character of Unitarian protest. In 1814 he had married a rich 
cousin, Ruth Gibbs, but refused to make use of the income from 
her property on the ground that clergymen were so commonly 
accused of marrying for money. 

He was now entering on his public career. Even in 1810, in a 
Fast Day sermon, he warned his congregation of Bonaparte’s 
ambition ; two years later he deplored ” this country taking part 
with the oppressor against that nation which has alone arrested 
his proud career of victory ” ; in 1814 he preached a thanks¬ 
giving sermon for the overthrow of Napoleon ; and in 1816 he 
preaclicd a sermon on war which led to the organization of the 
Massachusetts Peace Society. His sermon on “ Religion, a 
Social Principle,” helped to procure the omission from the state 
constitution of the third article of I'art J., which made compulsory 
a ta.v for the support of religious worship. In 1821 he delivered 
the Diidleion lecture on the “ Evidences of Revealed Religion ” 
at Harvard, of whose corporation he had been a member since 
1813 ; he had received it.s degree of S.’l'.D. in 1820. In Augu.st 
1821 he undertook a journey to Europe, in the course of which 
he met in England many distinguished men of letters, e.specially 
Wordsworth unri Goleridge. Both of these poets grelitly in¬ 
fluenced him personally and by their writings, and he prophesied 
that the Lake poets would he one of the greatest forces in a 
coming .spiritual reform. Coleridge wrote of him, “ He has the 
love of wisdom and the wisdom of love.” 

On bis return to America in August 11123, C-hanning resumed 


his duties as pastor, but with a more decided attention than 
before to literature and public affairs, especially after receiving 
as colleague, in 1824, the Rev. Ezra Stiles Gannett. In 1830, 
because of his wife’s bad health, Channing went to the West 
Indies. Negro slavery, as he saw it there, and as he had seen it 
in Richmond, more than thirty years before, so strongly im¬ 
pressed him that he began to write his book Slavery (1835). 
In this he insists that ” not what is profitable, but what is right ” 
is “ the first question to be proposed by a rational being ” ; that 
slavery ought to be discussed “ with a deep feeling ol respoiwi- 
bility, and so done as not to put in jeopardy the peace of the slave¬ 
holding states ” ; that " man cannot be justly held and used a,s 
property ” ; that the tendency of slavery is morally, intellectu¬ 
ally, and domestically, bad; that emancipation, however, 
should not be forced on slave-holders by governmental intcr- 
lerencc, but by an enlightened jiublic conscience in the Sooth 
(and in the North), if for no other reason, Ixicause “ slavciy 
sliould be succeeded by a friendly relation between master and 
slave ; and to produce tliis the latter imist see in the former his 
benefactor and deliverer.” He declined to identify liimsell 
with the Abolitionists, whose motto was “ Immediate Emancipa¬ 
tion ” and whose passionate agitation he thought unsuited to 
the work they were attempting. The moderation and tetnperaoee 
of his pre.sentation of the anti-slave y cause naturally resulted in 
some misunderstanding and niissluteiiient of his position, surh as 
is to be found in Mrs Appendix ioXhtiAutobiupraphy 

of Harriet Martineau, where Channing is repre.senti'd us aetuallv 
using his influence on behalf of slavery. In 1S37 he poblished 
Thoughts on the Evils of a Spirit of Com/uest, and on Slavery : .1 
Letter on the Annexation of Texas to the United States, addressed 
to Henry Clay, and arguing that the Texan revolt from Mexican 
rule was largely the work of land-speculators, and of those who 
ic;solved “ to throw 'J'exas o])en to slav'C-hoUlers and slaves " ; 
that the results of annexation must be war with Me.xico, embroil¬ 
ing the Uniii’d .States with England and otlier European powers, 
and at home the e.xtension ai d perpetuation ol slavery, not alone 
in Texas but in other territories wliieh the United State.s, once 
started at conquest, would force into the Union. But he still 
objected to political agitation by the Abolitionists, preferring 
“ unremitting appeals to the reason and conscience,” and, even 
after the prominent part he took in the meeting in Faneuil Hall, 
called to protest against the murder of Elijah P. Lovejoy, he 
wrote to The Liberator, counselling the Abolitionists to ‘‘ disavow 
this resort to force by Mr J.occjoy.” Channing’s iiamphlet 
Emancipation (1840) dealt with tlie success oi emancipation 
in the West Indies, as related in Joseph John Gurney’s Familiar 
I.etters to Henry Clay of Kentucky, describing a Winter in the 
ITc.v/ Indies (184a), and added his own advice “ that we should 
carh of us bear our conscientious tcsliinony against slavery,” 
and that the Free States “ abstain as rigicily from the use of 
political power against Slavery in the Slates where it is estab¬ 
lished, as from exercising it against Slavery in foreign com¬ 
munities,” and should free themselves “ from any obligation 
to use the i>owcrs of the national or state governments in any 
manner whatever for the support of slavery.” In 1843 he pub¬ 
lished The Duty of the Free States, or Remarks Suggested by the 
Case of the Creole, a careful tinalysis of the letter of complaint from 
the Americun to the British government, and a defence of the 
position taken by the British government. On the 1st of August 
1842 he delivered at Lenox, Massachusetts, an address celebrat¬ 
ing the anniversary of emancipation in the British West Indies. 
'J'wo montlts later, on the 2nd of October 1842, he died at 
Bennington, Vermont. 

Physically Channing was short and slight; his eyes were un¬ 
naturally large; liis voice wonderfully clear, and like his face, 
filled with devotional spirit. He was not a great pastor, and 
lacked social tact, .so that there were not many people who 
became his .near friends ; but by the few who knew him well, 
lie was almost worshipped. As a preacher Channing was often 
criticised for his failure to deal with the practical everyday 
duties of life. But his sermons are remarkable for their rare 
simplicity and gracefulness of style as well as for tlie thought 
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that they express. The first open defence of Unitarians was 
not based on doctrinal differences but on the peculiar nature 
of the attack on them made in June 1815 by the conservatives 
in the columns of The Panoplist, where it was stated that Uni¬ 
tarians were “operating only in secret, . . . guilty of hypocritical 
concealment of their sentiments,’’ His chief objection to the 
doctrine of the Trinity (as stated in his sermon at the ordination 
of the Rev. Jared Sparks) was that it was no longer used philo¬ 
sophically, as showing God’s relation to the triple nature of 
man, but that it had lapsed into mere Tritheism. T(j the name 
“Unitarian” Channing ohjeeled strongly, thinking “unity” 
as abstract a word as " trinity ” and as little expressing the 
close fatherly relation of God to man. It is to l)e noted that 
he strongly objeeted to the growth of “ Unitarian orthodoxy” 
and its increasing narrowness. His views as to the divinity 
of Jesus were based on phrases in the Gospels which to his mind 
established Christ’s admission of inferiority to God the l'',ather,— 
for example, “ Knowoth no man, neither the Son, but the 
Father ’’ ; at the same time he regarded Christ as “ the sinless 
and spotless soi\ of God, distinguished from all men by that 
infinite peculiarity—freedom from moral evil.” He believed 
in the pre-existence of Jesus, and that it differed from the pre- 
existence of other souls in that Jesus was actually conscious 
of such pre-existence, and he reckoned him one with God the 
Father in the sense of spiritual union (and not metiiphysical 
mystery) in the same way that Jesus bade his disciples “ Be ye 
one, even as 1 am one.” Bunsen called him “ the prophet in the 
United Slates for the presence of God in mankind.” Channing 
believed in historic Christianity and in the story of the resurrec¬ 
tion, “ a fart which comes to me with a certainty I find in few 
ancient histories.’’ He also believed in the miracles of the 
Gospels, but held that the Scriptures were not inspired, but 
merely records of inspiration, and so saw the possibility of error 
in the construction put upon miracles by the ignorant disciples. 
But in only a few instances did he refuse full credence of the 
plain gospel narrative of inira<'les. He held, however, that the 
miracles were facts and not “ otodences ” of Christiunitv, and 
he considered that belief in them followed and did not lead up to 
belief in Cbristianity. His character was absolutely aviTse from 
controversy of any sort, and in controversies into which he was 
forced he was fn e from any theological odium and continually 
displayed the greatest breadth and catholicity of view. The 
differences in the New England churches he con.sidered were 
largely verbal, and he said theSt “ would Trinitarians tell us what 
they mean, their system would generally be found little else 
than a mystical form of the Unitarian doctrine.” 

His opposition to Calvinism was so great that even in 1812 
he declared “ existence a curse ” if Calvinism be true. Possibly 
bis Ixtkiest and most elaborate defence of Unitarianism w^s 
his sermon on Unitarianism most favorable to Piety, preached in 
1826, criticizing as it did the doctrine of atonement by the 
sacrifice of an “ infinite substitute ” ; and the Election Sermon 
of 1830 was his greatest plea for spiritual and intellectual 
freedom. 

Channing's reputation as an author was probably based 
largely on his publication in The Christian Examiner of Remarks 
on the Character and Writings of John Milton (1826), Remarks on 
the Life and Character of Napoleon Bonaparte (1827-1828), and 
an Essay on the Character and Writings of PSnelon (1829). An 
Plssay on Self-Culture (1838) was an address introducing the 
Franklin Lectures delivered in Boston .September 1838. Chan- 
tiing was an intimate friend of Horace Mann, and his views on 
the education of children are stated, by no less an authority 
than Elizabeth Palmer Peabody, to have anticipated those of 
Froebel. His Comfdete Works have appeared in various editions 
(S vols., Boston, 1841; 2 vols., London, 1865; r vol., New 

York, 1875). • j u- 

Among members of his family may oc mentioned lus two 
nephews William Henry (1810-1884), son of his brother Francis 
Dana and William Ellery, commonly known as Ellery (1818- 
joor)! son of his brother Walter, a Boston phystcira (1786-1876). 
The former, whose daughter married Sir Edwin Arnold, the 
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English poet, became a Unitarian pastor, for some time in 
America, and also in England, where he died ; he was deeply 
interested in Christian Socialism, and was a constant writer, 
translating Jouffroy’s Etkies (1840), and assisting in editing the 
Memoirs of Margaret PtUler (1852); and he wrote the biography 
of his uncle (see O. B. J''rothingham’s Memoir, 1886). Ellery 
Channing married Margaret Fuller’s sister (1842), and besides 
critical e.ssays and poems published an intimate sketch of 
Thorcau in 1873. 

See the Memoir by William Henry Channing (3 vols., London, 
1848 ; republished in one volume, New York, 1880); KlizalHith 
)’aimer I’oabody, Peiiniiisteincs of the Hev. William littery Chanmng, 
I). 11 . (Bosliiii, j88i)), intimate but inexact; John White Chadwkk. 

F.llerv Chavnine, Minister of Pcligion (Boston, 1903); end 
William M. .Salter, “ Channing as a Sociid Reformer ’’ (Unitarian 
Review, March 3888). (R. Wk.) 

CHANSONS DE GESTE, the name given to the epic chronicles 
which take so prominent a place in the literature of France from 
the iith to the T5th century. Gaston i’aris defined a chanson 
de geste as a song the subject of which is a series of historical 
f.ael.s or gesla. These f.aets form the centre arounrl which are 
grouped sets of poems, eulleil eyries, and henee the two terms 
have in modern criticism become synonymous for the epic 
family to which the hero of the particular group or cycle belongs. 
'I'he earliest chansons de geste were foiiiifled on the fusion of the 
Teutonic spirit, under a Roman form, into the new Christian 
and French civilization. It seems prolwible that as early as the 
9th century epic poems Ix'gan to be chanted by the itinerant 
minstrels who arc known as jongleurs. It is conjectured that 
in a lia.so Latin fragment of the loth century we possess a transla¬ 
tion of a poem on the siege of Girona. Gaston Paris dates from 
this lost epic the open expression of what ho calls “the epic 
fermentation ” of France. But the earliest existing chanson 
tic geste is also by far the noblest and most famous, the Chanson 
de Roland ; the conjectural date of the composition of this poem 
has been placetl between the years 1066 and 1005. That the 
author, as has been supposed, was one of the conquerors of 
England, it is perhaps rash to assert, but undoubtedly the poem 
was composed before, the l‘'ir,<l Cnisade, and the writer lived at 
or near the sanctuary of Mont Saint-Mirhel. The Chanson de 
Roland stands at the head of modem French literature, and its 
solidity and grandeur gii-e a dignity to the whole class of poetry 
of which it is the earliest and by tar the noblest example. But 
it is in the crowd of looser and later poems, less fully cbaracter- 
izeil, less steeped in the individuality of their authors, that we 
can Ijest study the form of the typical chanson de geste. These 
epics sprang from the soil of France ; they were national and 
historical; their anonymous writers composed them spon¬ 
taneously, to a common model, with little regard to the artificial 
niceties of style. The earlier examples, whieh succeed the 
Roland, are unlike that great w'ork in having no plan, no system 
of composition. They are improvisations which wander on at 
their oWn pace, whither accident may carry them. This mass of 
medieval literature is monotonous, primitwe and superficial. 
As L6on Gautier has said, in the rudimentary psychology of 
the chansons de geste, man is either entirely good or entirely 
bad. Tliere are. no fine shades, no observation of character. 
The language in which these poems are composed is extremely 
.simple, without elaboration, without ornament. Everything 
is sacrificed to the telling of a story by a narrator of little skill, 
who helps himself along by means of a picturesque, but almost 
childish fancy, and a primitive sentiment of rhythm. Two great 
merits, however, all the best of these poems possess, force and 
lucidity ; and they celebrate, what they did much to create, that 
unselfish elevation of temper which we call the spirit of chivalry. 

Perhaps the most important cycle of chansons de geste was 
that which was collected around the name of Charlemagne, and 
was knowm as the Geste du rot. A group of this cycle dealt with 
the history of the mother of the emperor, and with Charlemagne 
himself down to the coming of Roland. To this group belong 
Bertha Greatfoot and Aspremont, both of the 12th century, and 
a variety of chansons dealing with the childluiod of Charlemagne 
and of Ogier the Dane. A second group deals with the struggle 
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of Charlemagne with his rebellious vassals. This is what has 
been defined as the Feudal Epic; it includes Girars de Viane 
and Ogier the Dane, both of the 13th century, or the end of the 
12th. A third group follows Charlemagne and his peers to the 
East. It is in the principal of these poems, The Pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, that Alexandrine verse first makes its appearance in 
French literature. This must belong to the beginning of the 
12th century. A fourth group, antecedent to the Spanish war, 
is of the end of the 12th century and the beginning of the J3th ; 
it includes Aii/uin, Pierahras and Otinel. The fifth class discusses 
the war in .Spain, and it is to this that Roland belongs ; there arc 
different minor epics dealing with the events of Roncevaux, and 
independent chansons of Gut de Bourgogne, Guidon and Anseis 
dr Carthage. The Gesle du Rot comprises a sixth and last group, 
proceeding with events up to the death of Charlemtigne ; this 
contains lluon de Bordeaux and a \'ast number of poems of 
minor originality and importance. 

Another cycle is that of Duke William Shortnose, La Gesle de 
Guillaume. This includes the very early and interesting De¬ 
parture of the Aimeri Children, Aliseans and Rainoart. It is 
thought that this cycle, which used to be called the Geste de 
Garin de Monglane, is less artificial than the others ; it deals 
with the heroes of the .South who remained faithful in their 
vassalage to the throne. The poems belonging to this cycle arc 
extremely numerous, and some of them arc among the earliest 
which .survive. These chansons find their direct opposites in 
those which form the great cycle of l.a Geste de Dotm de Mayenee, 
sometimes called “ la faulse gesle,” because it deals with the 
feats of the traitors, of the rebellious family of Ganelon. This 
is the geste of the Northmen, always hostile to the Carlovingian 
dynasty. It comprises some of the most famous of the chansons, 
in particular Parise la dnehesse and The Four Sons of Aymon. 
Several of its sections are the production of a known poet, 
Raimbert of Paris. I'Vom this triple division of the main body 
of the chansons de geste into La Geste du Roi, La Geste de Guil¬ 
laume and La Geste de Doon, are excluded certain poems of minor 
importance,—some provincial, such as Amis and Amiles and 
Garin, some dealing with the Crusades, such as Antioche, and 
some which are not connected with any existing cycle, such as 
a peris de Vignevaux ; most of this last category, however, are 
works of the decadence. 

The analysis which is here sketched is founded on the latest 
theories of L6on Gautier, who has given the labour of a lifetime 
to the invfstigation of this subject. 'I'he. wealth of material is 
baffling to the ordinary student; of the medieval chansons de 
geste many hundreds of thousands of lines have been preserved, 
'i'he habit of composing became in the 14th century, as has been 
said, no longer an art but a monomania. Needless to add that 
a very lai^e proportion of the surviving poems have never yet 
been published. All the best of the early chansons de geste are 
written in ten-syllable ver.se, divided into stanzas or laisses of 
different length, united by a single assonance. Rhyme came 
in with the 13th century, and liad the effect in languid bards of 
weaktning the narrative; the sing-song of it led at last to the 
abandonment of verse in favour of plain historical prose. The 
general character of the chansons de geste, c.specially of those 
of the 12th century, is hard, coarse, inflexible, like the march 
of rough men stiffened by coats of mail. There is no art and 
little grace, but a magnificent display of force. These poems 
enshrine the self-sufficiency of a young and powerful people ; 
they are full of Gallic pride, they breathe the spirit of an in¬ 
domitable warlike energy. All their figures belong to the same 
social order of things, and all illustrate the same fighting 
aristocracy. The moving principle is that of chivalry, and what 
is presented is, invariably, the spectacle of the processional life 
of a medieval soldier. The age described is a disturbed one; 
the feudal anarchy of Europe is united, for a moment, in defend¬ 
ing western civilization against the inroads of Asia, against “ the 
yellow peril.” But it is a time of transition in Europe also, and 
Charlemagne, the immortal but enfeebled emperor, whose beard 
is>.^hiter than lilies, represents an old order of things against 
sHiich the rude barons of the North are perpetually in successful 


revolt. The loud cry of the dying Ronald, as E. Quinet said, 
rings through the whole poetical literature of medieval France ; 
it is the voice of the individuality of the great vassal, who, in 
the decay of the empire, stands alone with himself and with 
his sword. 

Authorities. — Uon Gautier, Les Rpopies fratifaises (4 vols., 
1878-1894) : Gaston Paris, La Lilteruture frunfaise au nwyen dfie 
(1890); I’aul Meyer, Recherches mr t'epopte frattfaise (18O7) ; 
G, Paris, Histoire puithjue de Charlemagne (1865) ; A. I,ongnon, J.rs 
Qualre Fils Aimun. &c. (1879). (R. G.) 

CHANT (derived through the Fr. from the Lat. canlare, to 
sing; an old form is “ chaunt ”), a song or melody, particularly 
one sung according to the rules of church service-books. For 
an account of the chant or cantus firmus of the Roman Church 
see Plain-sono. In the English church “ chants ” are the tunes 
set to the unmetrical verses of the p.salms and canticles. The 
chant consi.slcd of an “ intonation ’’ followed by a ri;citing note 
of indefinite length ; a “ mediation ” closed the first part of the 
verse, leading to a second reciting note ; a ” termination ” closed 
the second part of the verse. In the J'.nglish chant the “ intona¬ 
tion ” disappeared. Chants are “ single,” if written for one 
verse only, “ double,” if for two. “ Quadruple ” cliants for four 
verses have also been written. 

CHANTABUN, or CHANTAmiRi, the principal town of the 
Siamese province of the same name, on the E. side of the Gulf 
of Siam, in 102“ 6' E., 12° 38' N. Pop. about 5000. The town 
lies about 12 m. from the sea on a river which is navigable for 
boats and inside the bar of wliich there is good anchorage for 
light-draft vessels. The trade is chiefly in rubies and .sapphires 
from the mines of the Krat and Pailin districts, and in pcpjjcr, 
of which about 500 tons are exported annually. Cardamoms 
and rosewood are also exported. In 1905 Chantabun was made 
the headquarters of a high commissioner with jurisdiction ex¬ 
tending over the coast districts from the Nam Wen on the Eiist 
to Cape Liant on the West, which were thus united to form a 
provincial division (Afontoii). In 1893 Chantabun was occupied 
by a P'rcnch force of four hundred men, a step taken by France 
us a gutirantee for the execution by Siam of undertakings entered 
Into by the treaty of that year. The occupation, which was 
merely military and did not affect the civil government, lasted 
until January 1905, when, in accordance with the provisions of 
the Franco-Siamese tretUy of 1904, the garrison of occupation 
was withdrawn. Chantabun has been since the 17th century, 
and still is, a stronghold of the Roman Catholic missionaries, 
and the Christian element amongst the population is greater 
here than anywhere else in .Siam. 

CHANTADA, a town of north-western Spain, in the province 
of Lugo, on the left bank of the Rio de Chantada, a small right- 
hand tributary of the river Miiio, and on the main road from 
Orerse, 18 m. S. by W., to Lugo, 28 m. N. by E. Pop. (1900) 
15,003. Chantada is the chief town of the fertile region between 
the Alifio and the heights of El Faro, which mark the western 
border of the province. Despite the lack of railway communica¬ 
tion, it has a thriving trade in grain, flax, hemp, and dairy 
produce. 

CHANTAGE (a Fr. word from chanter, to sing, slang for a 
criminal making an avowal under examination), a demand fur 
money backed by the threat of scandalous revelations, the 
French equivalent of “ blackmail.” 

CHANTARELLE, an edible fungus, known botunically as 
Cantharellus cibarius, found in woods in summer. It is golden 
yellow, somewhat inversely conical in shape and about 2 in. 
broad and high. The cap is flattened above with a central 
depression and a thick lohed irregular margin. Running down 
into the stem from the cap are a number of shallow thick gills. 
The substance of the fungus is dry and opaque with a peculiar 
smell suggesting ripe apricots or plums. The flesh is whitish 
tinged with yellow. The chantarelle is sold in the markets on 
the continent of Europe, where it forms a regular article of food, 
but seems little known in Britain though often plentiful in the 
New Forest and elsewhere. Before being cooked they should be 
allowed to dry, and then thrown into boiling water. They may 
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then be stewed in butter or oil, or cut up small and stewed with 
meat. No fungus requires more careful preparation. 

See M. C. Cooke, British Edible Fungi (1891). pp. 104-105. 

CHANTAVOINE, HENRI (1850- ), French man of letters, 

was bom at Montpellier on the 6th of August 1850, and was 
educated at the tcole Normale Superieure. After teaching in 
the provinces he moved, in 1876, to the Lyc6e Charlemagne in 
Paris, and subsequently became professor of rhetoric at the 
Lyc6e Henri IV. and maitre de conferences at the Nicole Normale 
at .Sevres. He was associated with the Nimvelle Hetme from its 
foundation in 1879, and he joined the Journal des dibats in 1884. 
His poems include Poemes sinceres (1877), Satires contemporaines 
(1881), Ad menwriam (1884), Au fil des jours (1889). 

CHANTILLY, a town of northern France, in the department of 
Oise, 2$ m. N. of Paris on the Northern railway to .St Quentin. 
Pop. (1906) 46.t2. ft is finely situated to the north of the forest 
of Chantilly and on the left bank of the river Nonette, and is one 
of the favourite Parisian resorts. Its name was long associated 
with the manufacture, which has now to a great extent decayed, 
of lace and blonde ; it is still more celebrated for its chateau and 
its park (laid out originally by A. Le Notre in the second half of 
the 17th centurj'), and as the scene of the great annual races of 
the French Jockey Club. The chateau consists of the palace 
built from 1876 to j88,s and of an older portion adjoining it 
known as the chatelet. The old castle must have been in existence 
in the 13th century, and in the reign of Charles VT. the lordship 
belonged to Pierre d'Orgemont, chancellor of Prance. In 1484 
it passed to the hou.se of Montmorency, and in 1632 from 
that family to the house of Conde. Louis 11 ., prince de Conde, 
surniuned the Great, was speciidly attached to the place, and did 
a great deal to enhance its beauty and splendour. Here he 
enjoyed the society of La Bruycrc, Kacine, Moliere, La Fontaine, 
Boileau, and other great men of his time ; and here his steward 
Vatel killed himself in despair, because of a hitch in the prepara¬ 
tions for the reception of Louis XIV. The stables close to the 
racecourse were built from 1719 to 1735 by Louis-Henri, duke 
of Bourbon. Of the two splendid mansions existing at that period 
known as the grand chateau and the chatelet, the former was 
destroyed about the time of the Revolution, but the latter, 
built for Anne de Montmorency by Jean Bullant, still remains 
as one of the finest specimens of Renaissance architecture in 
P'rance. The chateau d’Enghien, facing the entrance to the 
grand chateau, was built in 1770 us a guest-house. On the death 
in 1830 of the duke of Bourbon, the last representative of the 
house of Conde, the estate passed into the hands of Henri, due 
d’Aumale, fourth son of Louis Philippe. In 1852 the house of 
Orleans was declared incapable of possessing property in France, 
and Chantilly was accordingly sold by auction. Purchased by 
the English bankers, Coutts & Co., it passed back into the hands 
of the due d’Aumale in 1872. him a magnificent palace, 
including a fine chapel in the Renaissance style, was erected on 
the foundations of the ancient grand chfiteau and in the style 
of the chatelet. It is quadrilateral in shape, consisting of four 
unequal sides flanked by towers and built round a courtyard. 
The whole group of buildings as well as the pleasure-ground 
Irehind them, known as the Parterre de la Voli6re, is surrounded 
by fosses supplied with water from the Nonette. On the terrace 
in front of the chateau there is a bronze statue of the constable 
Anne de Montmorency. The due d’Aumale installed in the 
chatelet a valuable library, specially rich in incunabula and 16th- 
century editions of classic authors, and a collection of the paint¬ 
ings of the great masters, besides many other objects of art. 
By a public act in 1886 he gave the park and chateau with its 
superb collections to the Institute of France in trust for the 
nation, reserving to himself only a life interest; and when he 
died in 1897 the Institute acquired full possession. 

CHANTREY, SIR FRANCIS LEQATT (1782-1841), English 
sculptor, was bom on the 7th of April 1782 at Norton near 
Sheffield, where his father, a carpenter, cultivated a sinall fam. 
His father died when he was eight years of age ; and his mother 
having married again, his profession was left to be chosen by his 
friends. In his sixteenth year he was on the point of being 


apprenticed to a grocer in Sheffield, when, having seen some 
wood-carving in a shop-window, he requested to be made a carver 
instead, and was accordingly placed with a Mr Ramsey, wood- 
carver in Sheffield. In this situation he became acquainted with 
Raphael Smith, a distinguished draftsman in crayon, who gave 
him lessons in painting ; and Chantrey, eager to commence his 
course as an artist, procured the cancelling of his indentures, and 
went to try his fortune in Dublin and Edinburgh, and finally 
(1802) in London. Here he first obtained employment as an 
assistant wood-carver, but at the same time devoted himself 
to portrait-painting, bust-sculpture, and modelling in clay. He 
exhibited pictures at the Academy for some years from 1804, 
but from 1807 onwards devoted himself mainly to sculpture. 
The sculptor Nollekens showed particular zeal in recognizing 
his merits. In 1807 he married his cousin. Miss Wale, who had 
some property of her own. His first imaginative work in sculpture 
was the model of the head of Satan, which was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1808. He afterwards executed for Greenwich 
hospital four colossal busts of the admirals Duncan, Howe, 
Vincent and Nelson ; and so rapidly did his reputation spread 
that the next bust which he executed, that of Horne Tooke, 
procured him commissions to the extent of Ji2,ooo. From this 
period he was almost uninterruptedly engaged in professional 
labour. In 1819 he visited Italy, and became acquainted with 
the most distinguished sculptors of Florence and Rome. He was 
chosen an associate (1815) and afterwards a member (1818) 
of the Royal Academy, received the degree of M.A. from 
Cambridge, and that of D.C.L. from Oxford, and in 1835 
was knighted. He died after an illness of only two hours’ 
duration on the 25th of November 1841, having for some years 
suffered from disease of the heart, and was buried in a tomb 
constructed by himself in the church of his native village. 

The works of Chantrey are extremely numerous. The principal 
are the statues of Washington in the State-house at Boston, 
ll.S.A. ; of George HI. in the Guildhall, London ; of George IV. 
at Brighton; of Pitt in Hanover Square, London ; of James 
Watt in Westminster Abbey and in Glasgow ; of Roscoe and 
Canning in Liverpool; of Dalton in Manchester; of Lord 
President Blair and Lord Melville in Edinburgh. &c. Ofhiseques- 
trian statues the most famous are those of Sir Tliomas Munro 
in Calcutta, and the duke of Wellington in front of the London 
Exchange. But the finest of Cliantrey’s works are his busts, 
and his delineations of children. The figures of two children 
asleep in each other’s arms, which form a monumental design in 
Lichfield cathedral, have always been lauded for beauty, sim¬ 
plicity and grace. So is also the statue of the girlish Lady Louisa 
Russell, represented as standing on tiptoe and fondling a dove 
in her bosom. Both these works appear, in design, to have 
owed something to Stothard; for Chantrey knew his own 
scantiness of ideal invention or composition, and on system 
sought aid from others for such attempts. In busts, his leading 
excellence is facility—^a ready unconstrained air of life, a prompt 
vivacity of ordinary expression. Allan Curmingham and Weekes 
were his chief assistants, and were indeed the active executants 
of many works that pass under Chantrey’s name. Chantrey 
was a man of warm and genial temperament, and is said to have 
borne a noticeable though commonplace resemblance to the 
usual portraits of Shakespeare. 

Chantrey Bequest. —By his will dated the 31st of December 
1840, Chantrey (who had no children) left his whole residuary 
personal estate after the decease or on the second marriage of his 
widow (less certain specified annuities and bequests) in trust for 
the president and trustees of the Royal Academy (or in the event 
of the dissolution of the Royal Academy, to such society as might 
take its place), the income to be devoted to the encouragement of 
British fine art in painting and sculpture only, by “ the purchase 
of works of fine art of the highest merit.. . that can be obtained.” 
The funds might be allowed to accumulate for not more than five 
years; works by British or foreign artists, dead or living, mi^ht be 
acquired, so long as such works were entirely executed within the 
shores of Great Britain, the artists having been in residence there 
during such execution and completion. The prices to be paid 
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were to be “ lilieral/’ and no sympathy for an artist or his family 
was to influence the selection or the purchase of works, which 
were to be acquired solely on the ground of intrinsic merit. No 
commission or orders might be given: the works must be finished 
before purchase. Conditions were made as to the exhibition of 
the works, in the confldent expectation that as the intention of 
the testator was to form and establish a “ public collection of 
British Fine Art in Painting and Sculpture,” the government or 
the country would provide a suitable gallery for their display ; 
and an annual sum of £:^oo and £50 was to be paid to the president 
of the Royal Academy and the secretary respectively, for the 
discharge of their duties in carrying out the provisions of the 
will. 

Lady C.hantrey died in 1875, and two years later the fund 
became available for the purchase of paintings and sculptures. 
The capital sum available amounted to £ro5,ooo in 3 % Consols, 
which (since reduced to 24%) produces an avaiiablc annual 
income varying from £2500 to £2100. Galleries in the Victoria 
iuid Albert Museum at South Kensington were at first adopted 
as the depository of the works acquired, until in i8g8 the Royal 
Academy arranged with tlte treasury, on behalf of the govern¬ 
ment, for the transference of the collection to the National 
Gallery of British Art, which had been ercrtctl by Sir Henry 
Tate at Millbank. It was agreed that the “ Tate Gallery " should 
he its future home, and that ” no power of selection or elimination 
is claimed on behalf of the trustees and director of the National 
Gallery ” (Treasury Letter, 18054-08, 7th December 1898) in 
respect of the pictures and sculptures which were then to bo 
handed over and which should, from time to time, be sent to 
augment the collection. Inasmuch as it was felt that the pro¬ 
vision that all works must be complete lo be eligible for purchase 
militated against the most advantageous disposition of the fund 
in respect of sculpture, in the case of wax models or plaster casts 
before being converted into marble or bronze, it was sought in 
the action of Sir F. Leighton v. Hught\- (tried by Mr iustice 
North, judgment May 7th, 1888, and in the court of appeal, 
before the master ot the rolls. Lord Justice Cotton, and Lord 
Justice h'ry, judgment Juno 4th, 1889—the master of the rolls 
dissenting) to allow of sculptors being commissioned to cdhiplete 
in bronze or n)arble a work executed in wax or plaster, such 
“ completion ” being more or less a mechanical process. The 
attempt, however, was abortive. 

A growing discontent with the interpretation put by the 
Royal Academy upon the terms of the will as shown in the works 
acquired began to find expression more than usually forcible and 
lively in the press during the year 1903, and a debate raised in the 
House of Lords by the earl of Lytton led to the appointment of a 
select committee of the Hciuse of Lords, which sat from June to 
.\ugust 1904. The committee consisted of the earls of Carlisle, 
Lytton, and Crewe, and Lords Wind.sor, Kibblesdaie, Newton, 
and Killanin, and the witnesses represented the Royal Academy 
and representative art institutions and art critics. The report 
(ordered to be printed on the 8th of August 1904) made certain 
recommendations with a view to the prevention of certain former 
errors of administration held to have been sustained, but dis¬ 
missed other charges against the Academy. In reply thereto a 
memorandum was issued by the Royal Academy (February 
1905, ordered lo be printed on the 7th of August 1905—Paper 
166) disagreeing with certain recommendations, but allowing 
others, either intact or in a modified form. 

Up to 1905 inclusive 203 works had been bought—all except 
two from living painters—at a cost of nearly £68,000. Of these, 
175 were in oil-colours, 12 in water-colours, and 16 sculptures 
(10 in bronze and 6 marble). 

See The Admini'^tration of the Chantrey Betfue-et, by 11 . S. MacColl 
(i6mo, London. 1004), a highly controversial publication by the 
leading assailant of the Royal Academy ; Chantrey and Hie Bequest, 
by Arthur Fish, a complete illustrated record of the purchases. &c. 
(Loudon, 1904); The liovai Academy, its Uses and Abuses, by H. J. 
I.aidlay (London, i8y8), controversial; liepurt /rom the Select Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Lords on the Chantrey Trust; together with the 
Proceedings ofHhe Committee, Minutes of Evidence and Appendix 
(Wytaiua ft 9 ims, 1904), and Index (separate publication, 1904). 


CHANT ROYAL, one of the fixed forms of verse invented by 
the ingenuity of the poets of medieval France. It is composed 
of five strophes, identical in arrangement, of eleven verses each, 
and of an envoi of five verses. All tlie strophes are written on the 
five rhymes exhibited in the first strophe, the entire poem, 
therefore, consisting of sixty lines in the course of which five 
rhymes are repeated. It has been conjectured that the chant 
royal is an extended ballade, or rather a ballade conceived upon a 
larger scale ; but which form preceded the other appears to be 
uncertain. On this point Ilcnri de Ooi, who wrote about these 
forms of verse in his Art et sciene,e de rhitorique throws no 

light. He dwells, however, on the great dignity of what he aills 
the “ Champt Royal,” and says that those who defy with success 
the ardour of its rules deserve crowns and garlands for their 
pains. Htienne Rasquier (1529-1615) points out the fact that the 
(lhant Royal, by' its length and the rigidity of its structure, is 
better fitted than the ballade for .solemn and pompous themes. 
In Old French,the mo.st admired chants royal are those of Clement 
Marot; his Chant royal chresiien, with its refrain 

" Sanle .ui corps, et T’aiadis a rame.” 

was celebrated. Theodore rle Ranville defines the chant royal as 
e.s.sentially belonging to ages of taith, when its subjects could be 
cither the exploits of a hero of royal race or the processional 
splendours of religion. La F'ontaine was the latest of the French 
poets to attempt the cliant royal, until it was resuscitated in 
modem times. 

This species of poem was unknown in English medieval litera¬ 
ture and Wits only introduced into Great Britain in the last 
t|uarter of the iqth century I'he earliest chant royal in linglish 
was that published by Edmund Gussc in 1877 ; it is here 
given to exemplify the structure and rliyine-arrangement of the 
form:— 

'J'he 1*kaise ok Dionysus 
" HuIioIlI, above the mountains iliere is liRhl, 

A streak ot a Ime oi fire, 

Ai)(J the dim hath suddenly ki'uuu briy.ht 
Witli pale aerial fin me, tluit drives uji hii'her 
The lurid mists which all the night long were 
Breasting the <lark ravines and coverts Imuf; 

Behold, behold I the grande gales imtlO'e, 

And down the vales a lyiic people tlow.s. 

Who dance to music, and in dancing ning 
Their frantic robes to every wiml that blows. 

And deathless praises to the Vine-God iiwg. 

Nearer they press, and nearer still in sight, 

.Still dancing blithely in a seemly choit ; 

Tossing on high the symbol ot tlieir rite. 

Thu cono-tipp'd thyrsus of a god's <lesire ; 

Nearer they come, tall damsels Hushed and fair, 

With ivy circling their abundant hair, 

Onward, with ev'en pace, in statelv rows. 

With eye that flashes, aiul witli cheek that glows, 

And all the while tlieir tribute-songs they bring, 

An<l newer glories of the past disclose 
And deathless praises to the Vine-God sinf>. 

The pure luxuriance of tlieir limbs is white. 

And flashes clearer as they draw the nigher. 

Bathed in an air of infinite delight. 

Smooth without wound of thorn, or Heck of mire, 

Borne up by song as by a trumpet's blare. 

Leading the van to conquest, on they faro, 

Fearless and bold, whoever conics or goes, 

These shining cohorts of Bacchantes close, 

Shouting and shouting till the iiiouutdias ring, 

And forests grim forget their ancient woes, 

And deathless praises to the Vine-Cod sing;. 

And youths there arc for whom full many a night 
Brought dreams of bliss, vague dreams ttiat haunt and tire. 
Who rose in their own ecstasy bedigbt. 

And wandered forth through many a scourging briar. 

And waited shivuring in the icy air, 

And wrapped the leopard-.skin about them there, 

Knowing lor all the bitter air that froze. 

The time must come, that every poet knows. 

When he shall rise and feel himsen a king, 

And follow, follow where the ivy grows. 

And deathless praises to the Vine-God sing. 
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But oh I within the heart of this gtreat fliKhl, 

Whose ivory arms liolcl up Uic golcleii lyre ? 

Wluit form is lliis of more tlian mortal height ? 

What matchless beauty, what inspired ire ? 

The briiulled panthers know the prize they bear. 

And harmonize Uieir steps with tender care ; 

Bunt to the morning, like a living rose. 

The immortal spli'mlour of his tace he shows ; 

And, where he glances, leaf .and flower and wing 
'I’rcmhle with rapture, stirred in their repose. 

And deathless praises tu the Vine-Qod slug, 

Envoi, 

I’Rl.NCi; of the flute and iv}'. alt thy foes 
Kerord the bounty that thy grace iK-stows, 

But we. thy servants, to tliy glory cling. 

And with ho I rigid lips our songs eonijiose. 

And deathless praises to the Vine-Gad .siitg.** 

In the middle age.s the diunt royal was largely used for the 
praise of the Virgin Mary. Eustaehe llesohamps (1340-1410) 
distinguishes these Marian chants royaux, which were callocl 
“ serventois,” by the absence of an envoi. These poems are first 
mentioned by Kutebeuf, a tremv^e of the 13th century. The 
chant royal is practically unknown outside French and English 
literature. (E. t;.) 

CHANTRY (Fr. chanterie, from chanter, to sing; Mod. J^at. can- 
tuaria), a small chapel built out from a chiirrh, endowed in pre- 
Keformation times for the express purpose of maintaining priests 
for the chantingof masses for the soul of the founderorof some one 
named by him. It generally contained the tomb of the founder, 
and, as the officiator or mass-priest was often unconnected with 
the parochial clergy, had an entrance, from the outside. The 
word passed through gradations of meaning. Its first sense was 
singing or chanting. Then it meant the endowment funds, next 
the priests, and then the church or chapel itself. 

CHANUTE, a city of Neosho county, Kansas, U.S.A., i m. 
from the Neosho river, and about 120 m. S.S.W. of K.arisas cil)'. 
Fop. (i8po) 2S26 ; (iqoo) 4208, of whom 210 were foreign-born 
and 171 were negroes ; (11)05, slate census) 9074. It is served 
bv the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas railways, the former having largo repair shops. The 
citv is in the Kansas-Oklahoma oil and gas field, and is 
surrounded by a fine farming and dairying region, in which 
special atlcntion is given to the raising of small fruit; oil, gas, 
cement rock and brick shale arc found in the vicinity. Among 
the city’s manufactures are refined oil, I’ortland cement, vitrified 
brick and tile, glass, asphalt, ice, cigars, drilling machinery, and 
flour. The municipidity owns and operates the waterworks, 
a natural gas plant, and an electric lighting plant. Four towns 
—New (Chicago, Tioga, Chicago Junction and Alliance—were 
started here about the same lime (1870). In 1872 they were 
consolidated, and the present name was adopted in honour of 
Octave Chanute (b. 1832), the civil engineer and aeronautist 
fsee Flight and Fi.ying), then the engineer of the Lawrence, 
Leavenworth & Galveston railway (now part of the Atchison 
system). Chanute was incorporated as a city of the third ciass 
in 1873, and its charter was revised in 1888. Natural gas and 
oil were found here in iSqt), and Chanute became one of the 
leaders of the Kansas independent refineries in their contest 
with the Standard Oil Company. 

CHANZY, ANTOINE EUCilNE ALFRED (1823-1883), French 
general, was born at Nouart (Ardennes) on the 18th of March 
1823. The son of a cavalry officer, he was educated at the naval 
school at Brest, but enlisted in the artillery, and, subsequentjy 
piassing through St Cyr, was commissioned in the Zouaves in 
1843. He saw a good deal of fighting in Algeria, and was pro¬ 
moted lieutenant in 1848, and captain in 1851. He becanie 
chef de balailhm in 1856, and served in the Lombardy campaign 
of 1859, being present at Magenta and Solferino. He took part 
in the Syrian campaign of 1860-61 as a lieutenant-colonel; and 
as colonel commanded the 48th regiment at Rome in 1864* 
He returned to Algeria as general of brigade, assisted to quell 
the Arab insurrection, and commanded the subdivisions of Bel 
Abbes and T]em9en in 1868. Although he had acquired a good 
professional reputation, he was in bad odour at the war office 
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on account of suspected contributions to the press, and at the 
outbreak of the Franco-German War he was curtly refused a 
brigade command. After the revolution, however, the govern¬ 
ment of national defence called him from Algeria, made him 
a general of division, and gave him command of the XVI. corps 
of the army of the l.oire. (For the operations of the Orleans 
campaign which followed, see. Franco-German War.) The 
Loire army won the greatest success of the French during the 
whole war at Coulmiers, and followed this up with another 
victorious action at Fatay; in both engagements General 
Chanzy’s corps took the most brilliant part. After the second 
battle of Orleans and the separation of the two wings of the 
French army, Chanzy was appointed to command that in the 
west, designated the second army of the Loire. TIis enemies, 
the grand duke of Mecklenburg, Prince Frederick Charles, and 
(jeneral von der Tann, all regarded Chanzy us their most for¬ 
midable opponeni. He displayed conspicuous moral courage 
and constancy, not less than technical skill, in the fighting from 
Heaugeney to the Loire, in hLs retreat to Le Mans, and in 
retiring to Laval behind the Mayenne. As Gambetta was 
the soul, (.’hanzy was the strong right arm of French resistance 
to the invader. He was made a grand offieer of the Legion of 
Honour, and was elected to the National Assembly. At the 
outbreak of the Commune, (,'luinzy, then at Paris, fell into the 
hands of tlie insurgents, by whom he was forced to give his 
parole not to serve against them. It was said that he would 
otherwise have been appointed instead of MacMahon to command 
the army of Versailles. A ransom of £40,000 was also paid by 
the gov(!rnment for him. In 1872 he became a member of the 
eommittee of defence and commander ol the VII. army corps, 
and in 1873 was appointed governor of Algeria, where he re- 
niiiined for six years. In 1875 he was elected a life senator, in 
1878 received the grand cross of the Legion of Honour, and in 
1879, without his consent, was nominated for the presidency of 
the republic, receiving a third of the total votes, p'or two years 
he was ambassador at St Petersburg, during which time he 
received many tokens of respect, not only from the Russians, 
hut also from the German emperor, William 1 ., and Prince 
Bismart-k. He died suddenly, while commanding the VI. army 
eoriis (stationed nearest to the German frontier), at ChAlons-sur- 
Marne, on the 4th of January 1883, only a few days after Gam- 
lietta, and his remains received a state funeral. He was the 
author of La Deuxieme Annee de la Loire (1872). Statues of 
General Chanzy have been erected at Nouart and Le Mans. 

CHAOS, in the Hesiodic theogony, the infinite empty space, 
which existed before all things (Theog. 116, 123). It is not, 
however, a mere abstraction, being filled with clouds and dark¬ 
ness : from it proceed Erebus and Nyx (Night), whose children 
are Aether (upjjer air) and Hcmera (Day). In the Orphic 
cosmogony the origin of all goes back to Chronos, the personi¬ 
fication of time, who produces Aether and Chaos. In the Aristo- 
phanic parody {Birds, 691) the winged Eros in conjunction with 
gloomy Chaos brings forth the race of birds. 'I’he later Roman 
conception (Ovid, Melam. i. 7) makes Chaos the original 
undigested, amorphous moss, into which the architect of the 
world introduces order and harmony, and from which individual 
forms are created. In the created world (cosmos, order of the 
universe) the word has various meanings;—the universe; 
the space between heaven and earth; the under-world and its 
ruler. Metaphorically it is used for the immeasurable darkness, 
eternity, and the infinite generally. In modem usage “ chaos ” 
denotes a state of disorder and confusion. 

CHAPBOOK (from the O. Eng. chap, to buy and sell), the 
comparatively modern name applied by booksellers and biblio¬ 
philes to the little stitched tracts written for the common people 
and formerly circulated in England, Scotland and the American 
colonies by itinerant dealers or chapmen, consisting chiefly of 
vulgarized versions of popular stories, such as 2 'om Thumb, 
Jack the Giant Killer, Mother Shipton, and Reynard the Fox— 
travels, biographies and religious treatises. Few of the older 
chapbooks exist. Samuel Pepys collected some of the best and 
had them bound into small quarto volumes, which he called 
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Vulgaria ; also four volumes of a smaller size, which he lettered 
Penny Witticisms, Penny Merriments, Penny Compliments and 
Penny Godlinesses. The early chaphooks were the direct 
descendants of the black-letter tnacts of Wynkyn de Worde. It 
was in France that the printing-press first began to supply 
reading for the common people. At the end of the 15th century 
there was a large popular literature of farces, tales in verse and 
prose, satires, almanacs, &-c., stitched together so as to contain 
a few leaves, and circulated by itinerant booksellers, known as 
colporteurs. Most early English chapbooks are adaptations or 
translations of these French originals, and were introduced into 
J'lngland early in the i6th century. The chapbooks of the 17th 
century pre.scnt us with valuable illustrations of the manners 
of the time ; one of the best known is that containing the story 
of Dick Whittington, Others which had a great vogue are Jack 
the Giant Killer, Little Red Riding Hood, and Mother ShipUm. 
Those of the 18th century arc far inferior in every way, both as 
regards the literature and the printing ; and unfortunately it 
is the.se which form the bulk of what is now known to us in 
collections as chapbooks. They have never exercised any great 
influence in England nor received much attention, owing no 
doubt to their poor literary character. In France, on the other 
hand, their French equivalents have been the object of close and 
systematic study, and I.’Histoire des limes populaires ou de la 
littirature. du colportage by Charles Nisard (1854) goes deeply into 
the subject. Amongst English books may be mentioned Notices 
of Fugitive Tracts and Chapbooks, by J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps 
(1849); Chapbooks of the iSth Century, \ry John Ashton (1882), 
and some reprints by the Villon Society in 1885. The word “chap- 
book ” has not been noticed earlier than 1824, when Dibdin, the 
celebrated bibliographer, described a work as being “ a chapbook, 
printed in rather a neat black-letter.” 

CHAPE (from the Fr. chape, a hood, cope or sheath), a cover 
or metal plate, such as the cap ui)on tlte needle in the con)pass, 
also the transverse guard of a sword which protects the hand. 
From the original meaning comes the use of the word as a support 
or catch to attach one thing to another, as the hook on a belt 
to which the sword is fastened. The word is also used for the tip 
of a fox’s brush, 

CHAPEL, a place of religions worship,’ a name properly applied 
to that of a Christian religious body, but sometimes to any small 
temple of pagan worship (Eat. sacellum). The word is deri\ed 
through the O, Fr. chapele, modern chapelle, from the I..atc Lat. 
capelle or cappella, diminutive of cafpa, a cape, jiarticularly that 
of a monk. This word was transferred to any sanctuary con¬ 
taining relics, in the early history of the I'rankish Church, 
because the cloak of .St Martin, cappa brevior Sancti Martini, 
one of the most sacred relics of the Frankish kings, was carried 
in a sanctuary or shrine wherever the king went, and oaths were 
taken on it (see du Cange, Glossarium, s.v. Capella). Such a 
sanctuary was served by a priest, who was hence called capellanus, 
from which is derived the English “ chaplain ” (q.v.). The strict 
application of the word to a sanctuary containing relics was 
extended to embrace any place of worship other than a church, 
and it was synonymous, therefore, with “oratory” (oratorium), 
especially one attached to a palace or to a private dwelling-house. 
The celebrated Sainte Chapelle in Paris, attached to what is now 
the Palais de Justice, well illustrates the early and proper mean¬ 
ing of the word. It was built (consecration, 1248) by St Louis 
of France to contain the relic of the Crown of Thorns, ransomed 
Ity the king from the Venetians, who held it in pawn from the 
Latin emperor of the East, John of Brienne, lately dead. The 
chapel served as the sanctuary of the relic lodged in the 
upper chapel, and the whole building was attached as the place 
of worship to the king’s palace. This, the primary meaning, 
survives in the chapels usually placed in the aisles of cathedrals 
and large cbMMies. They were originally built either to contain 
relics of a fjfaffcular saint to whom they were dedicated, or 
the tomb of a particular family. 

’ The only other English sense is that of a printer's workshop, or 
the body of comjxfeitors in it. who arc presided over by a “ father 
of the chapel." • 


In the Church of England the word is applied to a private 
place of worship, attached either to the palaces of the sovereign, 
“ chapels royal,” or to the residence of a private person, to a 
college, school, prison, workhouse, &c. Further, the word has 
particular legal applications, though in each case the building 
might be and often is styled a church. I'hcse are places of 
worship supplementary to a parish church, and may be either 
“ chapels of case,” to ease or relieve the mother-church and serve 
those parishioners who may live far away, “ parochial chapels,” 
the “ churches ” of ancient divisions of a very large and widely 
scattered parish, or “ district chapels,” those of a district of a 
parish divided under the various church building acts. A “ free 
chapel ” is one founded by the king and by his authority, and 
visited by him and not by the bishop. A “ proprietary chapel ” 
is one that belongs to a private person. They are anomalies 
to the English ecclesiastical law, have no parish rights, and can 
be converted to other than religious purposes, but a clergyman 
may be licensed to perform duty in such a place of worship. 1 n 
the early and middle part of the 19th century such proprietary 
chapels were common, but they have practically ceased to exist. 
“ chapel ” was early and still is in England the general name of 
places of worship other than those of the established Church, 
but the application of “ church ” to all places of worship without 
distinction of sect is becoming more and more common. The 
word “ chapel ” was in this restricted sense first applied to places 
of worship belonging to the Roman Church in England, and was 
thus restricted to those attached to foreign embassies, or to those 
of the consorts of Charles I. and II. and James 11 ., who were 
members of that church. The word is still frequently the general 
term for Roman Catholic churches in Great Britain and always 
so in Ireland. The use of “ chapel ” as a common term for all 
Nonconformist places of worship was general through most of the 
19th (S'ntury, so that “ church and chapel ” was the usual phrase 
to mark the distinction between members of the established 
Church and tho.se of Nonconformist bodies. Here the widened 
use of “ church ” noticed above has been especially marked. 
Most of the recent buildings for worship erected by Noncon¬ 
formist bodies will be found to be styled Wesleyan, Congrega¬ 
tional, tkr.., churches. It would appear that while the word 
“chapel” was not infrequent in the early history of Noncon¬ 
formity, “ meeting-house ” was the more usual term. 

From the architectural point of view the addition of chajtels 
to a cathedral or large church assumes some historical importance 
in consequence of the changes it involved in the plan. It was 
the introduction of the apsidal chapels in the churches of France 
which eventually led to the chevet or cluster of eastern chapels 
in many of the great cathedrals, and also sometimes to the 
extension of the transept so as to include additional apsidal 
chapels on the east side. In France, and to a certain extent in 
Italy, the multiplication of chapels led to their being placed on 
the north and south side of the aisles, and in some cases, as at 
AIbi in France, to the suppression of the aisles and the instalment 
of the chapels in their place. The chapels of the colleges at 
Oxford and Cambridge are sometimes of large dimensions and 
architecturally of great importance, that of Christ Church being 
actually the cathedral of Oxford; among others may be mentioned 
Hie chapel of Merton College, and the new chapel of Exeter 
College, both in Oxford, and the chapel of King’s College, 
(Cambridge, which is roofed over with perhaps the finest fan-vault 
in England. (See Vault, Plate II. fig. 19.) 

CHAPELAIN, JEAN (1595-1674), French poet and man of 
letters, the son of a notary, was bom in Paris on the 4th of 
December 1595. His father destined him for his own profession ; 
but his mother, who had known Ronsard, had determined 
otherwise. At an early age Chapelain began to qualify himself 
for literature, learning, under Nicolas Bourbon, Greek and Latin, 
and teaching himself Italian and Spanish. Having finished his 
studies, he was engaged for a while in teaching Spanish to a 
young nobleman. He was then appointed tutor to tiie two sons 
of a M. de la Trousse, grand provost of France. Attached for 
the next seventeen years to the family of this gentleman, the 
administration of whose fortune was wholly in his hands, he 
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teems to have published nothing' during this period, yet to have 
acquired a great reputation as a probability. His first work 
given to the public was a preface for the Adone of Marini, who 
printed and published that notorious poem at Paris. This was 
followed by an excellent translation of Mateo Aleman’s novel, 
Guzmatf de Alfarache, and by four extremely indifferent odes, 
one of them addressed to Richelieu. The credit of introducing 
the law of the dramatic unities into French literature has been 
claimed for many writers, and especially for the Abb6 d’Aubignac, 
whose Pratique du theatre appeared in 1657. The theory had 
of course been enunciated in the Art -poetique of J. C. Scaliger 
in 1561, and subsequently by other writers, but there is no doubt 
that it was the action of Clmpelain that transferred it from the 
region of theory to that of actual pnictice. In a conversation 
with Richelieu in about 1632, reported by the abbe d’Olivct, 
Chapelain maintained that it was indispensable to maintain the 
unities of time, place and action, and it is explicitly stated that 
the doctrine was new to the cardinal and to the poets who were 
in his pay. French classical drama thus owes the riveting of its 
fetters to Chapelain. Rewarded with a pension of a thousand 
crowns, and from the first an active member of the newly- 
constituted Academy, Chapelain drew up the plan of the grammar 
and dictionary the compilation of which was to be a principal 
function of the young institution, and at Richelieu’s command 
drew up the Sentiments de I’Aeademie sur le Cid. In 1656 he 
published, in a magnificent form, the first twelve cantos of his 
celebrated epic La Pucelle^ on which he had been engaged during 
twenty years. Six editions of the poem were disposed of in 
eighteen months. But this was the end of the poetic reputation 
of Chapelain, “ the legist of Parnassus.” Cater the slashing 
satire of Boileau (in this case fairly master of his .subject) did 
its work, and Chapelain (" Lc phis grand poke Francois qii'ail 
jamais ete el du plus solide jugement," as he is called in Colbert’s 
list) took his place among the failures of modern art. 

Chapelain’s reputation as a critic survived this catastrophe, 
and in 1663 he was employed by Colbert to draw up an account 
of contemporary men of letters, destined to guide the king in 
his distribution of pensions. In this pamphlet, as in his letters, 
he shows to far greater advantage than in his unfortunate epic. 
His prose is incomparably better than his verse; his criticisms 
are remarkable for their justice and generosity ; his erudition 
and kindliness of heart are everywhere apparent; the royal 
attention is directed alike towards the author’s firmest friends 
and bitterest enemies. To him young Racine was indebted 
not only for kindly and seasonable counsel, but also for that 
pension of six hundred livres which was so useful to him. The 
catholicity of his taste is shown by his De la lecture des vieux 
romans (pr. 1870), in which he praises the chansons de geste, 
forgotten by his generation. Chapelain refused many honours, 
and his disinterestedness in this and other cases makes it necessary 
to receive with caution the stories of Menage and Tallemant des 
R 4 aux, who assert that he was in his old age a miser, and that 
a considerable fortune was found hoarded in his apartments 
when he died on the 22nd of February 1674. 

There is .a very favourable estimate of Chapelain's merits as a 
critic in George Saintsbury's History 0/ Criticism, ii. 256-261. 
An analysis of La Pucelte is given in pp. 23-79 of Robert Southey’s 
Joan of Arc. See also Les Lettres de Jean Chapelain (ed. P. Tanuaey 
de Larroque, 1880-1882); Lettres inidiles . . . d P. D. Huel (1658- 
1O73 ed. by I- G. Pellissier, 1894) ; Julien Duchesne, Les Puimes 
ipiques du XVIP siicle (1870); the abb6 A. Fabre, Les Ennemis de 
Chapelain (1888), Chapelain et nos deux premitres Aeadtmies (1890); 
and A. Muehlan, Jean Chapelain (1893). 

OHAPEL-BN-LE-PWTH, a market town in the High Peak 
parliamentary division of Derbyshire, England, 20 m. S.E. of 
Manchester, on the London & North-Western and Midland 
railways. Pop. (1901) 4626. It lies in an upland valley of the 
Peak district, the hills of which rise above 1200 ft. in its im¬ 
mediate vicinity. There are paper-works and ironworks, and 

* The last twelve cantos of La Pucelle were edited (1882) from the 
MS with corrections and a preface in the author's autograph, in the 
Bibliothique Nationale, by H. Herluison. Another edition, by E. de 
Molines (2 vols.), was published in 1892. 
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brewing is carried on. The foundation of the church of St 
Thomas of Canterbury is attributed to the foresters of the royal 
forest or frith of the Peak early in the 13th century ; and from 
this the town took name. After the defeat of the Scottish forces 
at Preston by Cromwell in 1648, it is said that 1500 prisoners 
were confined in the church at Chapel-en-le-Frith. 

CHAPEL HILL, a town of Orange county. North Carolina, 
U.S.A., about 28 m. N.W. of Raleigh. Pop. (1890) 1017 ; (1900) 
1099. It is served by a branch of the Southern railway, connect¬ 
ing at University, 10 m. distant, with the Greensboro & Goldsboro 
division. The town is best known as the seat of the University 
of North Carolina (see North Carolina), whose campus contains 
48 acres. There are cotton and knitting mills and lumber interests 
of some importance. Chapel Hill was settled late in the 18th 
century, and was first incorporated in 1851. 

CHAPELLE ARDENTE (Fr. ” burning chapel ”), the chapel 
or room in which the corpse of a sovereign or other exalted 
personage lies in state pending the funeral service. The name is 
in allusion to the many candles which are lighted round the 
catafalque. This custom is first chronicled as occurring at the 
obsequies of Dagobert I. (602-638). 

CHAPERON, originally a cap or hood (Fr. chape) worn by 
nobles and knights of the Garter in full dress, and after the 16th 
century by middle-aged ladies. The modern use of the word is 
of a married or elderly lady (cf. “ duenna ”) escorting or protect¬ 
ing a young and unmarried girl in public places and in society. 

CHAPLAIN, strictly one who conducts serv'ice in a chapel 
(q.v.), i.e. a priest or minister without parochial charge who is 
attached for special duties to a sovereign or his representatives 
(ambassadors, judges, &c.), to bishops, to the establishments of 
nobles, &c., to institutions (c.g. parliament, congress, colleges, 
schools, workhouses, cemeteries), or to the army and the navy. 
In some cases a parish priest is also appointed to a chaplaincy, 
but in so far as he is a chaplain he has no parochial duties. Thus 
a bishop of the English Church appoints examining chaplains 
who conduct the examination of candidates for holy orders ; 
such officials generally hold ordinary benefices also. The British 
sovereign has 36 “ Chaplains in Ordinary,” who perform service 
at St James’s in rotation, as well as “ Honorary Chaplains ” 
and “ Chaplains of the Household.” There arc also royal chap¬ 
lains in Scotland and Ireland. The Scottish chaplains in ordinary 
arc on the same basis os those in England, but the Irish chaplains 
are attached to the household of the lord-lieutenant. The Indian 
civil service appoints a number of clergymen of the Church of 
England and the Church of Scotland. These clergymen are 
known as Chaplains, and are subject to the same conditions as 
other civil servants, being eligible for a retiring pension after 23 
years of service. Chaplains are also appointed under the foreign 
office to embassies, legations, consulates, &c. 

Workhouse chaplains are appointed by overseers and guardians 
on the direction of the Local Government Board, to which alone 
.such chaplains are responsible. Prison chaplains are appointed 
by the home secretary. 

In the British army there are two kinds of chaplains, permanent 
and occasional. The former,described as Chaplains to the Forces, 
hold commissions, serving throughout the empire except in 
India: they include a Chaplain-General who ranks as a major- 
general, and four classes of subordinate chaplains who rank 
respectively as colonels, lieutenant-colonels, majors and captains. 
There are about too in all. Special chaplains (Acting Chaplains 
for Temporary Service) may be appoint^ by a secretary of state 
under the Army Chaplains Act of 1868 to perform religious 
service for the army in piarticular districts. The permanent 
chaplains may be Church of England, Roman Catholic, or 
Presbyterian; Wesleyans (if they prefer not to accept com¬ 
missions) may be appointed Acting Chaplains. The Church of 
England chaplains report to the chaplain-general, while other 
chaplains report to the War Office direct. In the navy, chaplains 
are likewise appointed but do not hold official rank. They must 
have a special ecclesiastical licence from the archbishop of 
Canterbury. In 1909 a Chaplains’ Department of the 'Territorial 
Force was formed ; there is no denominational restriction. 
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In the armies and navies of all Christian countries chaplains 
are officially appointed, with the single exception of h'rance, 
where the office was abolished on the separation of Church and 
State. In the army of the United States of America chaplains 
are originally apjwinted by the president, and subsequently are 
under the authority of the secretary of war, who receives recom- 
mendiuions as regards transfer from department commanders. 
By act of Congress, approved in April 1Q04, the establishment of 
chaplains was fixed at 57 (15 with the rank of major), 12 for the 
artillery corps and 1 each for the cavalry and infantry regiments. 
There Ls no distinction of sect. In the U.S. navy the chaplains 
are 24 in number, oi whom 13 rank as lieutenants, 7 as com¬ 
manders, 4 as captains. 

In the armies of Roman (iatholic counties there are elaborate 
regulations. Where the chaplains are numerous a chaplain- 
major is generally appointed, but in the absence of special sanction 
from the pope such officer has no spiritual jurisdiction. Moreover, 
chaplains must be apjiroved hy the ordinary of the locality. In 
Austria there are Roman Catholic, (ireek Church, Jewish and 
Mahommedan cliaplains. The Roman Catholic chaplains arc 
el,iss;-(l as parish pri< "-.ts, curates and assistants, and arc suiijcet 
U) an army Vicir .Apostolic. In war, at an army headquarters 
there are a " licld-rahhi,” a “ niilitarv imam," an evangelical 
minister, as well as the Roman ( atholic hierarchy. By a decree 
of the .Sacred Congregation of I’ropaganda (May 15, 1906), the 
archbishop of Westminster is the ecclesiastical superior of all 
commissioned Roman Catholic cliaplains in the Britisli array and 
navy, and he is empowered to negotiate witli the civil authorities 
concerning appointments. 

In Germany, owing to the fact that there are different religions 
in the different states, there is no uniform system. In Prussia 
there arc two Frldl'robste (who are directly under the war 
minister), one Lutheran, one Roman Catholic. The latter is a 
titular bishop, and has sole spiritual authority over soldiers. 
There are also army corps and divisional chaplains of both 
faiths. Bavaria and Saxony, both Roman Catholic states, have 
no special s|.>iritual hierarchy ; in Bavaria, the archbishop of 
Munich and Freysing is ex o(jicio bishop of the army. 

The origin of the office of (afiellanus or capl'ellanus in the 
medieval church is geirerally traced (see du Cange, Gloss, tned. 
rt infim, I.atin.) to the appointment of persons to watch over 
the sacred cloak (cappa or caprlla) of St Martin of Tours, which 
was preserved as a relic by the French monarchs. In time of war 
this cloak was carried with the army in the field, and was kept 
in a tent which itself came to be known as a eappdla or capella. 
It is also suggested that the capella was simply the tent or canopy 
which the French kings erected over the altar in the field for the 
worship of the soldiers. However this may lx‘, the name rapel- 
lanus was generally applied to those who were in charge of sacred 
relics: such officials were also known as custodes, warlyrarii, 
cubicularii. Thus we Jiear of a cuslos palatinae capellae who was 
in charge of the palace chapel relies, and guarded them in the 
field ; the chief of these custodes was sometimes called the archi- 
eapcllanus. From the care of sacred relics preserved in royal 
chapels, &c. {sacella or capellae), the office of capellanus naturally 
extended its scope until it covered practiailly that of the modern 
court chapliiin, and was officially recognized by the Church. 
These clerics became the confessors in royal and noble houses, 
and were generally chosen from among bishops tmd other high 
dignitaries. The arch-chafrfain not only received jurisdiction 
within the royal household, but repre.sentcd the authority of the 
monarch in religious matters, and also acquired more general 
powers. In France the arch-chaplain was grand-almoner, and 
both in France and in the Holy Roman Empire was also high 
chancellor of the realm. The office was abolished in France at the 
Revolution in 1789, revived by Pius IX. in 1857, and again 
abolished on the- fall of the Second Empire. 

The Roman Catholic Church also recognizes a class of beneficed 
chaplains, supported out of “ pious foundations ” for the specific 
duty of saying, anBiranging for, certain masses, or taking part in 
certain services. chaplains ore classified as follows;— 

Ecclesiastical, if tkaoCnindation has been recognized officially 


as a benefice; Lay, if this recognition has not been obtamed ; 
Mercenary, if the person who hits been entrusted with the duty 
of performing or procuring the desired celebration is a layman 
(such persons also are sometimes called " Lay Chaplains ”); 
CoUotriK, if it is provided that a bisiiop shall collate or confer the 
right to act upon the accepted candidate, who otherwise could 
not be recognized as an ecclesiastical chaplain. There are 
elaborate regulations governing the appointment and conduct 
of these chaplains. 

Other classes of chaplains are (i) Parochial or Auxiliary 
Chaplains, appointed either by a parish priest (under a provision 
authorized by the Council of Trent) or by a bishop to take over 
certain specified duties which he is unable to perform; (2) 
Chaplains oj Convents, appointed by a bishop : these must be 
men of mature age, should not be regulars unless secular priests 
ainnot be obtained, and are not generally to be appointed for 
life; (3) Pontifical Chaplains, some of whom (known as J’rivate 
Chaplains) assist the pontiff in the celebration of Moss ; others 
atlaciied illrectly to the pope are honorary private chaplains 
who occasionally assist the private chaplains, private clerics of 
the chiijK-1, common chaplains and suiH;rmimer.ary chaplains. 
The common chaplains were instituted by Alexander VTI., 
and in 1907 were definitely allowed the title “Monsignorc" by 
Pius X. 

CHAPLIN, HENRY (1841- ), English stale.sman, .second 

son of the Rev. Henry Chaplin, of Blankney, J.incolnsliire, was 
educated at Harrow and Christ Church, Oxford, and first entered 
parliamcnf in i.Sog as Conservative member tor Mid-Lincolnshire. 
He represented this con.stitucncy (which nmlcr the Redi.stribution 
-Act of 18.85 became the .Sleaford division) till 1906, when he was 
defeated, but in 1Q07 returned I0 the House of Commons as 
mctiiber for Wimbledon at a by-election. In 1876 he married a 
daughter of the 3rd duke of Siitbcrlund, but lost his wife in 
iH.Si. Out.sido the llou.se of Commons he was a familiar figure 
on the Turf, winning the Derby with Hermit in 18(17 j and in 
politics from the first the “ Squire of lilunkney " tcxik an active 
interest in agricultural quest i< ns, as a popular and typii'al 
representative of the English *' country gentleman" class. 
Having filled the ofliie of chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster 
in Lord Salisbury's .short ministry of 1885-1886, he became 
president of the new Board of Agriculture in 1889, with a se.at 
in the cabinet, and retained this post till 1892. in the Conserva¬ 
tive cabinet ot 1895-iyoo he was president of the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board, and was responsible lor the Agricultural Rates Act 
of 1896; but he was not ira hided in the ministry after its 
reconstruct ion in 1900. Mr Chaplin had always been an advocate 
of protectionism, being in thi.s re.spert the most prominent 
inheritor of the views of Lord George Bentinck; and when in 
1903 the Tariff Reform movement began under Mr Chamber¬ 
lain's leadership, he gave it his enthii.siastie support, becoming a 
member of the Tariff Commission and one of the must strenuous 
advocates in the country of the new doctrines in opposition 
to free trade. 

CHAPMAN, GEORGE (? 1559-1634), English poet and 
dramatist, was born near Hitchin. The inscription on tlie 
portrait which forms the frontispiece of The Whole Works of 
Horner states that he was then (1616) fifty-seven years of age. 
Anthony A Wood {Athen. Oxon. ii. 575) says that about 1574 he 
was sent to the university, “ but whether first to tliis of Oxon, or 
that of Cambridge, is to me unknown; sure 1 am that he 
spent some time in Oxon, where he was observed to be most 
c.\cellent in the lalin ami Greek tongues, but not in logic or 
philosophy.” Chapman’s first extant play. The Blind Beggar 
of Alexandria, was produced in 1596, and two years later Francis 
Meres mentions him in Palladis Tamia among the “ best for 
tragedie ” and the “ liest for comedie.” Of his life between 
leaving the university and settling in London there is no account. 
It has been suggested, from the detailed knowledge displayed 
in The Shadow of Night of an incident in Sir Francis Vere's 
campaign, that he saw service in the .Netherlands. There are 
frequent entries with regard to Qiapman in Henslowe’s diary for 
the years 1598-1599, but his dramatic activity slackened durir® 
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the following years, when his attention was chiefly occupied by his 
Homer. In 1604 he wp imprisoned with John Marston for his 
share in Eastward Ho, in which oSence was given to the Scottish 
party at court. Ben Jonson voluntarily joined the two, who 
were soon released. Chapman seems to liave enjoyed favour 
at court, where he had a patron in Prince Henry, but in 1605 
Jonson and he were for a short time in prison again for “ a play.” 
Beaumont, the French ambassador in London, in a despatch of 
tlic 5th of April 1608, writes that he hud obtained the prohibition 
of a performance of Biran in which the queen of France was 
represented as giving Mademoiselle de Vemeuil a box on the 
ears. He adds that three of the actors were imprisoned, but that 
the chief culprit, the author, liad escaped (Raumer, Briefe aus 
Paris, J831, ii. 276). Among Chapman’s patrons was Robert 
Carr, earl of Somerset, to whom he remained faithful after his 
disgrace. Chapman enjoyed tlie friendship and admiration of 
his great contemporaries. John Webster in the preface to The 
White l>m>il praised “ his full and heightened style,” and Ben 
Jonson told Drummond of Hawthornden that Fletcher and Chap¬ 
man “ were loved of him.” These friendly relations appear to 
have boon interrupted later, for there is extant in the Ashinole 
MSS. an “ Invective written by Mr (ieorge Chapman against 
Mr Ben Jonson.” Chapman died in the parish of St Giles 
in the Fields, and was buried on the 12th of May 1634 in the 
churchyard. A monument to his memory was erected by Inigo 
Jones. (M.'bk.) 

Chapman, his first biographer is careful to let us know, ” was 
a person of most reverend aspect, religious and temperate, 
qualities rarely meeting in a poet ” ; he had also certain other 
merits at lca.st as necessary to the exercise of that profession. 
He had a singular force and solidity of thought, an admirable 
ardour of ambitio\is devotion to the service of poetry, a deep and 
burning sense at once of the duty implied and of the dignity 
inherent in his office ; a vigour, opulence, and loftiness of phrase, 
remarkable c\'en in that age of spiritual strength, wealth and 
exaltation of thought and stylo ; a robust eloquence, touched 
nut unfrequently with flashes of huicy, and kindled at times 
into heat of imagination. The main fault of his style is one more 
commonly found in the prose than in the verse of his time,— 
a quaint and florid ob.scurity, rigid with elaborate rhetoric and 
tortuous with labyrinthine illustration ; not dark only to the 
rapid reader through closeness and subtlety of thought, like 
Donne, whose miscalled obscurity is so often ” all glorious 
within,” but thick and slab as a witch’s gruel with forced and 
barbarous eccentricities of articulation. As his language in the 
higher forms of comedy is always pure and clear, and sometimes 
exquisite in the simplicity of its earnest and natural grace, the 
stiffness and density of his more ambitious style may perhaps 
be attributed to some pernicious theory or conceit of the digm'ty 
proper to a moral and philosophic poet. Nevertheless, many of 
the gnomic passages in his tragedies and allegoric poems are of 
singular weight and beauty ; the best of these, indeed, would not 
discredit the fame of the very greatest poets for sublimity of 
equal thought and expression : witness the lines chosen by 
Shelley as the motto for a poem, and fit to have been chosen as 
the motto for his life. 

The romantic and sometimes barbaric grandeur of Chapman’s 
Homer remains attested by the praise of Keats, of Coleridge 
and of Lamb ; it is written at a pitch of strenuous and laborious 
exaltation, which never flags or breaks down, but never flies 
with the ease and smoothness of an eagle native to Homeric 
air. From his occasional poems an expert and careful hand 
might easily gather a noble anthology of excerpts, chiefly 
gnomic or meditative, all^oric or de-scriptive. The most 
notable examples of his tragic work are comprised in the series 
of plays taken, and adapted sometimes widi singular licence, 
from the records of such part of French history as lies between 
the reign of Francis I. and the reign of Henry IV., ranging in date 
of subject from the trial and death of Admiral Chabot to the 
treason and execution of Marshal Biron. The two plays bearing 
as epigraph the name of that famous soldier and conspirator axe 
a storehouse of lofty thought and splendid yerse, with scarcely 


a flash or sparkle of dramatic action. The one play of Chafunan’s 
whose popularity on the stage survived the Restoration is 
Bussy d'Amhois (d’Amboise),—a tragedy not lacking in violence 
of action or emotion, and abounding even more in sweet and sub¬ 
lime interludes than in crabbed and bombastic passages. His 
rarest jewels of thought and verse detachable from the context 
lie embedded in the tragedy of Caesar and Pompey, whence the 
finest of them were first extracted by the unerring and unequalled 
critical genius of Charles Lamb. In most of his tragedies the 
lofty and labouring spirit of Chapman may lie said rather to 
shine fitfully through parts than steadily to pervade the whole ; 
they show nobly altogether as they stand, but even better by 
help of excerpts and selections. But the excellence of his best 
eomedie.s can only be appreciated by a student who reads them 
fairly and fearlessly through, and, having made some small 
deductions on the score of occasional pedantry and occasional 
indecency, finds in All Fools, Monsieur d'Olive, The Gentleman 
Vshrr, and The Widme's Tears a wealth and vigour of humorous 
invention, a tender and earnest grace of tpmantic poetry, which 
may atone alike for these passing blemishes and for the lack of 
such clear-cut perfection of character and such dramatic pro¬ 
gression of interest as we find only in the yet higher poets of the 
English heroic age. 

So much it may suffice to say of Ghapman as an original 
poet, one who held of no man and acknowledged no master, but 
from the birth of Marlowe well-nigh to the death of Jonson held 
on Ms own hard and haughty way of austere and sublime ambi¬ 
tion, not without kindly and graceful inclination of Ids high 
grey head to salute such younger and still nobler compeers as 
Jonson and Fletcher. With Shakespeare we should never have 
guessed that he had come at all in contact, had not the keen 
intelligence of William Minto ditined or rather discerned him 
to be the rival poet referred to in Sltakespeare’s sonnets with a 
grave note of passionate satire, hitherto as enigmatic as almost 
all questions couneclcd with those divine and dangerous poems. 
Tlds conjecture Professor Minto fortified by such apt collocation 
and confrontation of passages tliat we may now reasonably accept 
it as an ascertiiined and memorable fact. 

The objections which a just and adequate judgment may 
Iiring against Chapman’s master-work, his translation of Homer, 
may be summed up in three epithets: it is romantic, laborious, 
Elizalretlian. The qualities implied by these epithets are the 
reverse of those which should distinguish a translator of Homer ; 
but setting this apart, and considering the poems as in the main 
original w'orks, the superstructure of a romantic poet on the 
submerged foundations of Greek verse, no praise can be too 
warm or Itigh for the power, the freshness, the indefatigable 
strength and inextinguishable fire which animate this exalted 
work, and secure for all time that shall take cognizance of English 
poetry an honoured place in its highest annals for the memory 
of Chapman. (A. C. S.) 

Chapman’s works include:—IlKcd puKT 6 f, The Shadow of Night; 
Containing two l‘oeticaU Hymnes . . . (1594), the second of which 
deals with Sir Francis Verc's campaign in the Netherlands ; Ovid's 
Banquet of Seme. A Coronet for his Misiresse Philosophic ; and 
His Amorous Zodiacke with a translation of a Latine coppie, written 
hv a P'ryer, .-inno Jhm, jqoo (1595. znd cd. lOyij), a collection of 
poems frequently quoted from in England's Parnassus (lOoo): “ De 
Guiana, carmen cpicuni,” a poem prehxed to Fawrcnce Kuymis’s 
.-i Relation of the second voyage to Cutana (1390) ; Hero and Leander. 
Begun by Christopher Marloe; and pntshed by George Chapman 
(1598) ; The Blinde. hegger of Alexandria, most pleasantly discoursing 
his variable humours . . . (acted 1396. printed 1598). a popular 
comedy ; A Pleasant Comedy enlituted An Humorous dayes Alyrth 
(identified by Mr Fleaj' with the “ Comodey of Umero " noted by 
ileuslowe oil the iilli of May 1397 ; printed 1599) : Al Fooles, A 
Comedy (p.aid for by Henslowe bn the 2nd of July 1399, its original 
name being “The World runs on wheels”; printed 1605); The Gentle¬ 
man Usher (c. i(>oi, pr. 1606), a comedy; Monsieur d'Oltve (1604, 
pr. 1600), one of hts most arau-siug and successful comedies; East¬ 
ward Noe (1(105), written in conjunction with Ben Jonson and 
John Marston, an excellent comedy of city life; Btissy d'Ambuis,^ A 

t Chapman’s source in this piece remains undeterminud. It cannot 
be the Hisloria sui temporis of Jacques de Thom, for the 4th volume 
of his work, which relates the story, wa.s not published until 1609 
(see Kocppel, p. 14). 
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Tragedie (1604, pr, 1607, 1608, i 6 i 6 . i<^4i, &c.), the scene oi which 
is laid in the court o£ Henry 111 .; The Revenge of Bussy d’Antbois. 
A Trafiedie (pr. 1613, but probably written much earlier); The 
Consf*iracie, And Tragedie of Charles Duke of Byron, Marshall of 
France . , . in two plavs (1607 and 1608 ; pr, i('>o8 and 1^25) ; 
May-Day, A witty Comedie {pr. i6ii ; but pn»bably acted as csarly 
as i6ui); The widUoxves Teares, A Comedie (pr. 1612; produced 
perhaps as early as i(>05) ; Caesar and Pompry : A Homan Tragedy, 
declaring their warres. Ont of xvhose ri'fw^s is evicted this Proposition. 
Only a just man is a freeman (pr. 1631), written, says Chapman in 
the dedication, '* lonj; since.” but never stuKetl. 

The Tragedy of Alphonsus Hmperoxir of Cermany (sec the edition 
by l>r Karl lihyc ; Leipzig, 1867) and Revenge for Honour (i(>54) ^ 
both bear Cliapman's name on the title -page, but bis cauthorship has 
been disputed. Tn The Ball (lie. 1632 ; pr. i63()). a comedy, and 
The Tragedie of Chabot Admirall of France (lie. i(j 33 ; pr. 1630) ho 
collaborated with James Shirley. The memorable Masque of the two 
Honourahlc Houses or Inns of Court; the Middle Temple and Lyn- 
coin's Tnne, was pn lonned at court in 1613 in honour of the marriage 
of the IVincess Klizabeth. 

The Whole trurAs of Homer ; Prince of Poets. In his Iliads and 
Odysseys . . . appeared in Tf>io, and about ib24 he added The Crowne 
of all Homers woiks Hatraihomvomaihta or the Batiailv of Frogs and 
Mise. His Hymns and*F.pigrams. But the w'hole works had been 
already published by in.stalmeiits. Scaven Hookes of the Tliades of 
Homer had appeared in 1508, Aihilles Shield in the same year, 
books i.-xii. about tooo ; in i6ii The lUads of Homer. Prime of 
Poets . . . ; and in 1614 Twentv-four iiot}kes of Homer's Odisses 
were entered at Stationers’ Hall. In idog he addressed to Prince 
Henry F.nthvmiae Haptus : or the Temes of Peace, and on the death 
of his patron he contributed An Kptcede, or Funerall Song (1^12). 
A paraphrase of Petranhs Seven f^cnitentiall Psalms (1612), a poem 
in lionour of the marriage of Robert Carr, earl of Somerset, and 
Pr.tiices, the divorced countess of Essex, indiscreetly entitled 
Andromeda Liherata . . . (1614), a translation of The Gcorgicks of 
Hesiod (idi8), Pro Vere .Autumni I.achrymae (1022), in honour of 
Sir Horatio Vere. A fustification of a Strange. Action of Nero . . . also 
, . . the pfth Satvre of Juvenall (1620), and Eugenia . . . (1614), 
an elegy on Sir Wdliam Russell, complete the list of his separately 
published works. 

Chapman’s was edited in 1857 by the Rev. Richard Hooper ; 

and a reprint of his dramatic works appeared in 1873. The standard 
edition of Chajimim is the Works, edited by R. ii. Shepherd (1874- 
1873). the third volume of which contains an ” Essay on the Poetical 
ami Dramatic works of George Chapman,” by Mr Swinburne, printed 
separately in 1875. The selection of his plays (1805) for the Mermaid 
Scries is edited by Mr \V. T.. Phelps. For the sources of the plays 
see Emil Koeppel, “ Anellen Studien ru den Dramen George Cdiap- 
man’s, Philip Massing<‘i's un<l John Ford‘.s ” in Quellen und For- 
schungen zur Sprach und Kulturgeschichte (vol. 82, Strassburg, 1807). 
The suggestion of W. Minto (s<*e Charactcristiis of the English Poets, 
1885) that Chapman was tlio ” rival poet ” of Shakespeare’s sonnets 
is amplified in Mr A. Acheson’s Shakespeare and the Rival Poet (1003). 
Much satire in Cliapman's introduction is there applied to Shake¬ 
speare. For other criticisms of his translation of Homer see Matthew 
Arnold, heciures on tran.Klating Homer (1861), and Dr A. lx>hff, 
George Chapman's Jlias-Vhersetzung (Berlin, 1903). (M. Br.) 

CHAPMAN (from O. Eng. dap, and Mid. Eng. cheap, to barter, 
cf. “ Cheapside ” in London, and Ger. Kau^mann), one who buys 
or sells, a trader or dealer, especially an itinerant pedlar. The 
word “ chap,” now a slang term, meant originally a customer. 

CHAPONE, HESTER (1727-1801), English essayist, daughter 
of Thomas Mulso, a country gentleman, was born at Twywell, 
Northamptonshire, on the 27th of October 1727. She was a 
precocious child, and at the age of nine wrote a romance 
entitled The Ijwrs of Anurrel and Melissa, Hecky Mulso, 
as she was familiarly called, developed a beautiful voice, which 
earned her the name of “ the linnet.” While on a visit to 
Canterbury she made the acquaintance of the learned Mrs 
Elizabeth Carter, and soon b^lj^e one of the admirers of the 
novelist Samuel Richardsonft„,gl>5; was one of the little court 
of women who gathered at iiSA End, Fulham ; and in Miss 
Susannah Highmore’s sketch (#%he novelist reading Sir Charles 
Grandisim to his friends Misrf MWso is the central figure. She 
corresponded with Richardson op “ filial obedience ” in letters 
as long as his own, signing herselt his “ ever obliged and affec¬ 
tionate child.” She admired, however, with discrimination, 
and in the words of her biographer {Posthumous Works, 1807, 
p. 9) “ her letters show with what dignity, temjjered with proper 
humility, she could maintain her own well-grounded opinion.” 
In 1760 Miss Mulso, with her father’s reluctant consent, married 

* This play appears to have been issued in i6s3 with the title 
The Parracide, nr Revenge for Honour as the work of t lenry Glathome, 
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the attorney, John Chapone, who had been befriended by 
Richardson. Her husband died within a year of her marriage. 
Mrs Chapone remained in London visiting various friends. 
She had already made small contributions to various periodicals 
when she published, in 1772, her best-known work. Letters on 
the Improvement of the Mind. This book brought her numerous 
requests from distinguished persons to undertake the education 
of their children. She died on the 25th of December 1801. 

See The Posthumous of Mrs Chapone. containing her corre¬ 

spondence with Mr Richardson ; a series of letters to Mrs F.Hzabeth 
Carter . . . together with an account of her life and character drawn 
up by her own family (1807). 

CHAPPE, CLAUDE (i76.'5-i8os), French engineer, was born 
at Brulon (Sarthe) in 1763. He was the inventor of an optical 
telegraph which was widely used in France until it was super¬ 
seded by the electric telegraph. His device consisted of an 
upright post, on the top of which was fastened a transverse bar, 
wliile at the ends of the latter two smaller arms moved on pivots. 
The position of these bars represented words or letters ; and by 
means of machines placed at intervals such that each was 
distinctly visible from the next, mcs.sages could be conveyed 
through 50 leagues in a quarter of an hour. The machine was 
adopted liy the Legislative Assembly in 1792, and in the follow¬ 
ing year Chappe was appointed ingenieur-telegraphe ; but the 
originality of his invention was so much questioned that he 
was seized with melancholia and (it is said) committed suicide 
at Piiris in 1805. 

His elder brother, Ignaec Urbain Jean Chappe (1760-1829), 
took part in the invention of the telegraph, and with a younger 
brother, Pierre Franfois, from 1805 to 1823 was administrator 
of the telegraphs, a post which was also held by two other 
brothers, Rene and Abraham, from 1823 to 1830. Ignace was 
the author of a Histoire de la teligraphie (1824). An uncle, Jean 
Chappe d’Auteroehe (1728-1769), was an astronomer who 
observed two transits of Venus, one in Siberia in 1761, and the 
other in 1769 in California, where he died. 

CHAPPELL, WILLIAM (1809-1888), English writer on music, 
a member of the London musical firm of Chappell Co., was bom 
on the 20th of November 1809, eldest son of Samuel Chappell (d. 
1834), who founded the business. William Chappell is particu¬ 
larly noteworthy for his starting the Musical Antiquarian 
Society in 1840, and his publication of the standard work Popular 
Music of the Olden Time (1855-1859)—an expansion of a collec¬ 
tion of “ national English airs ” made by him in 1838-1840. 
The modern revival of interest in English folk-songs owes much 
to this work, which has since been re-edited by Professor H. E. 
Wooldridge (1893). W. Chappell died on the 20th of August 
1888. His brother, Thomas Patey Chappell (d. 1Q02), meanwhile 
had largely extended the publishing business, and had started 
(1859) the Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts at St James’s 
Hall, which were successfully managed by a younger brother, 
S. Arthur Chappell, till they came to an end towards the close 
of the century. 

CHAPRA, or Chupra, a town of British India, the adminis¬ 
trative headquarters of Saran district in Bengal, near the left 
bank of the river Gogra, just above its confluence with the 
Ganges ; with a railway station on the Bengal & North-Western 
line towards Oudh. Pop. (1901) 45,901, showing a decrease of 
21 % in the decade. There are a government high school, a 
German Lutheran mission, and a public library endowed by 
a former maharaja of Hatwa. Chapra is the centre of trade in 
indigo and saltpetre, and conducts a large business by water as 
well as by rail. 

CHAPTAL, JEAN ANTOINE CLAUDE, Comte de Chante- 
Loup (1756-1832), French chemist and statesman, was bom at 
Nogaret, Loz6re, on the 4th of June 1756. The son of an 
apothecary, he studied chemistry at Montpellier, obtaining his 
doctor’s diploma in 1777, when he repaired to Paris. In 1781 
the .States of Languedoc founded a chair of chemistry for him 
at the .school of medicine in Montpellier, where he taught the 
doctrines of Lavoisier. The capital he acquired by the death 
of a wealthy uncle he employed in the establishment of chemical 
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works for the manufacture of the mineral acids, alum, white-lead, 
soda and other substances. His labours in the cause of applied 
science were at length recognized by the French government, 
which presented him with letters of nobility, and the cordon of 
the order of Saint Mirhel. During the Revolution a publication 
by Chaptal, entitled Dialogue entre un Montagnard el un Girondin, 
caused him to be arrested ; but being speedily set at liberty 
through the intermission of his friends, he undertook, in 1793, 
the management of the saltpetre works at Crenelle. In the 
following year he went to Montpellier, whore he remained till 
1797, when he returned to Paris. After the coup fetal of the i8th 
of Brumaire (November 9,1799) he was made a councillor of state 
by the First Consul, and .succeeded Lucien Bonaparte as minister 
of the interior, in which capacity he established a chemical 
manufactory near Paris, a school of arts, and a society of indus¬ 
tries ; he also reorganized the hospitals, introduced the metrical 
system of weights and measures, and otherwise greatly 
encouraged the arts and sciences. A misunderstanding between 
him and Napoleon (who conferred upon him the title of comte de 
Chanteloup) occasioned Chaptal’s retirement from office in 1804 ; 
but before the end of that year he was again received into favour 
by the emperor, who bestowed on him the grand cross of the 
Legion of Honour, and made him treasurer to the conservative 
senate. On Napoleon's return from Klha, Cltaptal was made 
director-general of commerce and manufactures and a minister 
of state. He was obliged after the downfall of the emperor to 
withdraw into private life ; and his name was removed from the 
list of the peers of France until 1819. In i8i6, however, he was 
nominated a member of the Academy of Sciences by J -ouis X VI 11 . 
Cltaptal was especially a popularizer of science, attempting to 
apply to industry and agriculture the discoveries of chemistry. 
In this way he contributed largely to the development of modem 
industry. He died at Paris on the 30th of July 1832. 

His literary works exhibit both vigour and perspicuity of style ; 
he wrote, in addition to various articles, especially in the Annales 
lie chimie, Diemens de ihimie. (3 vols., 1790; new ed., 1796-1803) ; 
Traite dll salpSUe el des goiidnms (1796) ; Tableau des prineipatix 
sets terreux (1798) ; Tssai siir te perfeetioHneme-nl des arts ehimiifues 
en France {1800) ; Art de faire, de emtverner, el de perfeciionner les 
vine (1 vol., 1801 : new ed.. 1819) ; Traiti thiorique el pratique sur 
la culture de la vigne, &c. (2 vols.. iSor ; new ed., i8n); Essai sur 
le blatii himent (1801); La Chimie appliquie aux arts (4 vols,, 1806); 
Art de la teinturr du rnlon en rouge (1807); Art du teinlurier et du 
lUgraisseur (1800); De I'industrie /ranfaise (2 vols., 1819) ; Chimie 
appliqtife d Vagrinilture (2 vols., 1823 ; new ed., 1829). 

CHAPTER (a shortened form of chapiter, a word still used in 
architecture for a capital; derived from O. Fr. chapitre, Lat. 
capiteUum, diminutive of caput, head), a principal division or 
section of a book, and so applied to acts of parliament, as forming 
“ chapters ” or divisions of the legislation of a session of parlia¬ 
ment. The name “ chapter ” is given to the permanent body 
of the canons of a cathedral or collegiate church, presided over, 
in the English Church, by the dean, and in the Roman communion 
by the provost or the dean, and also to the body of the members 
of a religious order. This may be a “ conventual ” chapter of 
the monks of a particular monastery, “provincial” of the 
members of the order in a province, or “ general ” of the whole 
order. This ecclesiastical use of the word arose from the custom 
of reading a chapter of Scripture, or a head (capitulum) of the 
regula, to the assembled canons or monks. The transference 
from the reading to the assembly itself, and to the members 
constituting it, was easy, through such phrases as corwenire 
ad capitulum. The title “chapter” is similarly used of the 
assembled body of knights of a military or other order. (See 
also Canon ; Cathedral ; Dean). 

CHAPTER-HOUSE (Lat. capitolium, Ital. capitolo, Fr. chapitre, 
Ger. Kapitelhaus), the chamber in which the chapter or heads 
of the monastic bodies (see Abbey and Cathedral) assembled 
to transact business. They are of various forms ; some are 
oblong apartments, as Canterbury, Exeter, Chester, Gloucester, 
&c.; some octagonal, as Salisbury, Westminster, Wells, Lincoln, 
"Vork, &c. That at Lincoln has ten sides, and that at Worcester 
is circular ; most are vaulted internally and polygonal externally, 
and some, as Salisbury, Wells, Lincoln, Worcester, &c., depend 


on a single slight vaulting shaft for the support of the massive 
vaulting. They are often provided with a vestibule, as at West¬ 
minster, Lincoln, Salisbuiy and are almost exclusively Et^lish. 

CHAPU, formerly an important maritime town of China, in 
the province of Cheh-kiang, 50 m. N.W. of Chen-hai, situated 
in one of the richest and best cultivated districts in the country. 
It is the port of Hang-chow, with which it has good canal com¬ 
munication, and it was formerly the only Chinese port trading 
with japan. The town has a circuit of about 5 m. exclusive of 
the suburbs that lie along the beach ; and the Tatar quarter is 
separated from the rest by a wall. It was captured and much 
injured by the British force in 1842, but was abandoned im¬ 
mediately after the engagement. The sea around it has now 
silted up, though in the middle of the 19th century it was 
accessible to the light-draught ships of the British fleet. 

CHAR {Salvelinus), a fish of the family Salmonidae, represented 
in Europe, Asia and North America. The best-known and most 
widely distributed species, the one represented in British and 
Irish lakes, is .*>. alpinus, a graceful and delicious fish, covered 
with very minute scales and usually dark olive, hluish or purplish 
black above, with or without round orange or red spots, pinkish 
white or yellowish pink to scarlet or claret red below. When the 
char go to sea, they assume a more silvery coloration, similar to 
that of the salmon and sea trout; the red spots become very 
indistinct and the lower parts are almost white. The very young 
are also silvery on the sides and white below, and bear u to 13 
bars, or parr-marks, on the side. Tliis fish varies much according 
to localities ; and the difference in colour, together with a few 
points of doubtful constancy, have given rise to the establishment 
of a great number of untenable so-called species, as many as 
seven having been ascribed to the British and Irish fauna, viz. 
S. alpinus, nivalis, killinensis, willoughhyi, perisii, colii and grayi, 
the last from Lough Melvin, Ireland, being the most distinct. 
5 . alpinus varies much in size according to the waters it inhabits, 
remaining dwarfed in some English lakes, and growing to 2 ft. 
or more in other localities. In other parts of Europe, also, various 
local forms have been distinguished, such as the “ omble 
chevalier ” of the lakes of Switzerland and .Savoy (.S', umhlii), the 
“ Sabling ” of the lakes of South Germany and Austria (S. sal- 
velinus), the “ kullmund ” of Norway ( 5 . carbonarius), &c., 
while the North American 5 . parkei, alipes, siagnalis, arcturus, 
aretilus, oquassa and marstoni may also be regarded as varieties. 
Taken in this wide sense, S. alpinus has a very extensive distribu¬ 
tion. In central Europe, in the British islands and in the greater 
part of Scandinavia it is confined to mountain lakes, but farther 
to the north, in both the Old World and the New, it lives in the sea 
and ascends rivers to spawn. In Lapland, Iceland, Greenland 
and other parts of the arctic regions, it ranks among the com¬ 
monest fishes. The extreme northern point at which char 
have been obtained is 82° 34' N. CVictoria lake and Floeberg 
Beach, Arctic America). It reaches an altitude of 2600 ft. in the 
Alps and 6000 ft. in the Carpathians. 

The American brook char, 5 . fontinalis, is a close ally of S. 
alpinus, differing from it in having fewer and shorter gill-rakers, 
a rather stouter body, the back more or less barred or marbled 
with dark olive or black, and the dorsal and caudal fins mottled 
or barred with black. Many local varieties of colour have been 
distinguished. Sea-run individuals are often nearly plain bright 
silvery. It is a small species, growing to about 18 in. abundant in 
all clear, cold streams of North America, east of the Mississippi, 
northward to Labrador. The fish has been introduced into other 
parts of the United States, and also into Europe. 

Another member of the same section of Salmonidae is the Great 
Lake char of North America, S. namaycush, one of the largest 
salmonids, said to attain a weight of 100 lb. The body is very 
elongate and covered with extremely small scales. The coloiur 
varies from grey to black, with numerous round pale spots, 
which may be tinged with reddish; the dorsal and caudal fins 
reticulate with darker. This fish inhabits the Great Lakes 
regions and neighbouring parts of North America. 

CHAR-A-BANC (Fr. for “ benched carriage ”), a large form of 
wagonette-like vehicle for passengers, but with benched seats 
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arranged in rows, looking forward, commonly used for lai^e 
parties, whether as public conveyances or for excursions. 

CHARACTER (Cir. from xaparTtiv, to scratch), a 

distinctive mark (spelt “ caracter ” up to the i6th century, with 
other variiints); so applied to 5)'mbols ol notation or letters of 
the alphabet; more figuratively, the distinguishing traits of 
anything, and particularly the moral and mental qualities of a 
individual human being, the sum of tho.se qualities which dis¬ 
tinguish him as a pcrsoiiiility. From the. latter usage “ a 
character ” becomes almost identical with “ reputation ” ; and 
in the sense of “ giving a servant a character,” the word involves 
a written testimonial. For the law relating to servants’ char¬ 
acters see Mastkr and Servant. A further development 
is the use of “ rharartcr ” to mean lui “ odd or eccentric person ” ; 
or of a “ character actor," to mean an actor w'ho plays a highly- 
coloured strange part. The word is also used as the name of a 
form of literature, consisting of short descriptions of types of 
character. l\’ell-known examples of such “ characters ” arc 
those of Thcophnistus and lai liruyere, and in English, of Joseph 
Hall (1574-1656) and Sir 'I'homas Overbury. 

CHARADE, a kind of riddle, probably invented in France 
during the iflth century, in w'hich a word of two or more .syllables 
is divined by guessing and rombining into one word (the answer) 
tlie different syllable.s, each of which is described, as an inUe- 
jiendent word, by the giver of the charade. Charades may be 
either in prose or verse. Of poetic charades those by \V. Mack- 
worth Fraed are well known and excellent examples, while the 
following specimens in pro.se may suffice us illustrations. “ My 
first, with the most rooted antipathy to a Frenchman, prides 
himself, w’henev(!r they meet, upon sticking close to his jacket; 
mv siamd has many virtues, nor is its least that it gives its name 
to my first; my w/iole. may 1 never catch ! ” “ My first i.s 

company ; my second shuns company ; my third collects com¬ 
pany ; and my n<hole amuses company.” The solutioms are 
Tar-tar and Co-mtii-drum. The most popular form of this 
amusement is the acted charade, in which the meaning of the 
different syllables is acted out on the .stage, the audience licing 
left to guess each syllabic and thus, combining the meaning of 
all the .syllables, the whole word. A brilliant example of the 
acted cliarade is described in 'J’hackcray’s i'amty Fair. 

CHARCOAL, the blackish residue consisting of impure carbon 
obtained by removing the volatile constituents of animal and 
vegetable sukstances; wood gives origin to wood-charcoal; 
sugar to sugar-charcoal; bone to bone-charcoid (which, however, 
mainly consists of calcium phosphate) ; while coal gives “ coke ” 
and “ gas-carbon.” The first part of the word charcoal is of 
obscure origin. The independent u.sc of “ char,” meaning to 
scorch, to reduce to carbon, is comparatively recent, and must 
have been taken from “ charcoal,” which is quite early. The 
Netv English Dictionary gives as the earliest instance of “ char ” 
a quotation dated 1679. Similarly the word “ chark ” or “ chak,” 
meaning the same as ‘‘ char,” is also late, and is probably due 
to a wrong division of the word ‘‘ charcoai,” or, as it was often 
spelled in the i6th and 17th centuries, “ charkole ” and “ charke- 
coal.” No suggestions for an origin of “ char ” are .satisfactory. 
It may be a use of the word “ chare,” which appears in ” char¬ 
woman,” the American “ chore ” ; in all these words it means 
“ turn,” a turn of work, a job, and “ charcoal ” would have to 
mean “ turned coal,” i.e. wood changed or turned to coal, a 
somewhat forced derixation, for which there is no authority. 
Another suggestion is that it is connected with “ chirk ” or 
” chark,” an old word meaning “ to make a grating noise.” 

Wood-charcoal. —In districts where there is an abundance of 
wood, as in the forests of France, Austria and Sweden, tlie 
operation of charcoal-burning is of the crudest description. The 
method,.4idtieh dates back to a very remote period, generally 
consistmSitrpifcng billets of wood on their ends so as to form a 
conical pile, openings being left at the bottom to admit air, with 
a central shaft to serve as a flue. The whole is covered with turf 
or moistened soil. The firing is begun at the bottom of the flue, 
aad gradually spreads outwards and upwards. The success of 
the operation—both as to the intrinsic value of the product and 


its amount—depends upon the rate of the combustion. Under 
average conditions, 100 parts of wood yield about 60 parts by 
volume, or 25 parts by weight, of charcoal. 'I'he modern process 
of carbonizing wood--either in small pieces or us sawdust—in 
cast iron retorts is extensively practised where wood is scarce, 
and also by reason of the recovery of valuable by-products 
(wood spirit, pyroligneous acid, wood-tar), which the process 
permits. The question of the temperature of the earbonizal ion 
is important; according to J. Percy, wood becomes brown at 
220“ C., a deep brown-black after some time at 280°, and an easily 
powdered mass at 310'’. Fharcoal made at 300" is brown, roft 
and friable, and readily inflames at 380’'''; made at higher 
temperatures it is hard and brittle, and does not fire until heated 
to about 700“. One of the most important applications of wood- 
charcoal is as a constituent of gunpowder (<7.t'.). It is also used 
in metallurgical operations as a reducing agent, but its application 
has been diminished by the introduction of coke, anthracite 
smalls, &c. A limited quantity is made tip into the form of 
drawing crayons ; but the greatest amount is used as a fuel. 

The porosity ol wood-charcoal explains why it floats on the 
surface of water, although it is actually denser, its specific gravity 
being about 1-5. The porosity also exjilains the property of 
absorbing gases and vapours : at ordinary' temperatures ammonia 
and cyanogen are most readily taken uj) ; and Sir j ana's Dewar 
has utilized this property lor the preparation of high vacua at 
low temperatures. This character is commercially applied in 
the use of wood-rharcoal as a disinfectant. The fetid gases 
produced by the putrefaction and waste ot organic matter enter 
into the pores ol the charcoal, and there meet with the oxygen 
previously' absorbed from the atmosphere ; oxklation ensues, 
and the noxious effluvia are decomposed. Generally, however, 
the action is a purely mechanical one, the ga.ses being only 
absorbed. Its pharmacological action depends on the siunc 
proixTty ; it absorbs the gases of the stomach and intestines 
(hence its use in cases of flatulenre), and also liquids and solids. 
Wood-charcoal has also the power of removing colouring malters 
from solutions, but this property is possessed in a much higher 
degree by animal-charcoal. 

Animal-charcoal or bone black is the carbonaceous residue 
obtained by the dry distillation of hones ; it contains only about 
10 % of carbon, the rimaiiider being calcium and magnesium 
phosphates (80 %) and other inorganic material originally present 
in the bones. It is generally manufactured from the residues 
obtained in the glue {g.v.) and gelatin (</.».) industries. Its 
decolorizing jiower was applied in 1812 by Derosne to the 
clarification of the syrups obtained in .sugar-rchning : but its 
use in this direction has now greatly diminished, owing to the 
introduction of more active and easily managed reagents. It is 
still used to some extent in laboratory practice. The decoloriz¬ 
ing power is not permanent, becoming lost after using for some 
time ; it may be revived, however, by washing and reheating. 

Lampblack or soot is the familiar product of the incomplete 
combustion of oils, pitch, resins, tallow, &c. It is generally 
prepared by burning pitch residues (see Coal-tar) and condensing 
the product. Thus obtained it is always oily, and, before using 
as a pigment, it must be purified by ignition in closed crucibles 
(see Carbon). 

CHARCOT, JEAN MARTIN (1825-1893), French physician, 
was born in Paris on the 39th of November 1825. Jn 1853 he 
graduated as M.D. of Paris University, and three years later was 
appointed physician of the Central Hospital Bureau. In i860 
he became professor of pathological anatomy in the medical 
faculty of Paris, and in 1862 began that famous connexion with 
the Sidpctri^re which lasted to the end of his life. He was elected 
to the Academy of Medicine in 1873, and ten years afterwards 
became a member of the Institute. His death occurred suddenly 
on the i6th of Augu.st 1893 at Morvan, where he had gone for a 
holiday. Charcot, who was a good linguist and well acquainted 
with the literature of his own as well as of other countries, excelled 
as a clinical observer and a pathologist. His work at the 
Salpetri^e exerted a great influence on the development of the 
science of neurology, and his classical Ltetms sur les maladies du 
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systime nerveux, the first series of which was published in 
1873, represents an enormous advance in the knowledge and 
discrimination of nervous diseases. He also devoted much 
attention to the study of obscure morbid conditions like 
hysteria, especially in relation to hypnotism {q.v.) ; indeed, it is 
in connexion with his investigation into the phenomena and 
results of the latter that his name is popularly known. In addition 
to his labours on neurological and even physiological problems 
he made many contributions to other branches of medicine, his 
published works dealing, among other topics, with liver and 
kidney diseases, gout and pulmonary phthisis. As a teacher 
he was remarkably successful, and always commanded an 
enthusiastic band of followers. 

CHARD, JOHN HOUSE MERRIOTT (1847-1897), British 
soldier, was born at Boxhill, near Plymouth, on the 21st of 
December 1847, and in 1868 entered the Royal Engineers. In 
1878 Lieutenant Chard was ordered to South Africa to take 
part in the Zulu War, and was stationed at the small post of 
Rorke’s Drift to protect the bridges across the Buffalo river, 
and some sick men and stores. Here, with Lieutenant Gonvillc 
Bromhead (1856-1891) and eighty men of the 2nd 24th Foot, 
he heard, on the 22ncl of January 1879, of the disaster of Isandhl- 
wana from some fugitives who had escaped the slaughter. 
Believing that the victorious Zulus would attempt to cross into 
Natal, they prepared, hastily, to hold the Drift until help 
should come. They barricaded and loopholed the old church 
and hospital, and improvised defences from wagons, mealie 
sacks and bags of Indian corn. Early in the afternoon they were 
attacked by more than 3000 Zulus, who, after hours of desperate 
hand-to-hand fighting, carried the outer defences, an inner low 
wall of biscuit boxes, and the hospital, room by room. The 
garrison then retired to the stone kraal, .and repulsed attack 
after attack through the night. The next morning relieving 
forces appeared, and the enemy retired. The spirited defence 
of Rorke's Drift saved Natal from a Zulu invasion, and Chard’s 
and Bromhead’s gallantry was rewarded with the V.C. and 
immediate promotion to the rank of captain and brevet-major. 
On Chard’s return to England he became a popular hero. From 
1893-1896 he commanded the Royal Engineers at Singapore, 
and was made a colonel in 1897. He died the .same year at 
llatch-Beauchamp, near Taunton, on the ist of November. 

CHARD, a market town and municipal borough in the Southern 
parliamentary division of Somersetshire, England, 142^ m. W. 
by S. of Ixindon by the London & South Western railway. 
Pop. (1901) 4437. It stands on high ground within i m. of the 
Devonshire border. Its cruciform parish church of St Mary 
the Virgin is Perpendicular of the 15th century. A fine east 
window is presetved. The manufactures include linen, lace, 
woollens, brassware and ironware. Chard is governed by a 
mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. Area, 444 acres. 

Chard {Cerire, Cherdre, Cherde) was commercial in origin, 
being a trade centre near the Roman road to the west. There 
are two Roman villas in the parish. There was a British camp 
at Ncroche in the neighbourhood. The bishop of Bath held 
tfhard in 1086, and his successor granted in 1234 the first charter 
which made Chard a free borough, each burgage paying a rent 
of i2d. Trade in hides was forbidden to non-burgesses. This 
charter was confirmed in 1253, 1280 and 1285. Chard is said 
to have been incorporated by Elizabeth, as the corporation seal 
dates from 1570, but no Elizabethan chwter can be found. 
It was incorporated by grant of Charles I. in 1642, and Charles 
11 . gave a charter in 1683. Chard was a mesne borough, the 
first overlord being Bishop Joceline, whose successors held it 
(with a brief interval from 1545 to 1552) until 1801, when it wm 
sold to Earl Poulett. Parliamentary representation began in 
1312, and was lost in 1328. A market on Monday and fair on the 
2Sth of July were granted in 1253, and confirmed in 1642 and 
1683, when two more fair days were added (November a and 
May 3), the market being changed to Tuesday. The market day 
is now Monday, fairs being held on the first Wednesday in May, 
August and November, for corn and cattle only, their medieval 
importance as centres ^ the cloth trade having departed. 


CHARDIN, JEAN SIMfiON (1699-1779), French genre painter, 
was bom in Paris, and studied under Pierre Jacques Cazes 
(1676-1754), the historical painter, and NoSl Nicolas Coypel. 
He became famous for his still-life pictures and domestic 
interiors, which are well represented at the Louvre, and for 
figure-painting, as in his Le Binedieite (1740). 

CHARDIN, SIR JOHN (1643-1713), French traveller, was 
bom at Paris in 1643. His father, a wealthy jeweller, gave him 
an excellent education, and trained him in his own art; but 
instead of settling down in the ordinary routine of the craft, 
he set out in company with a Lyons merchant named Raisin 
in 1665 for Persia and India, partly on business and partly to 
gratify his own inclination. After a highly successful journey, 
during which he had received the patronage of Shah Abbas 11 . 
of Persia, he returned to France in 1670, and there published 
in the following year Hecil du Couronnement du rot de Perse 
Soliman 111 . Finding, however, that his Protestant profession 
cut him off from all hope of honours or advancement in his 
native country, he set out again for Persia in August 1671. 
This .second journey was much more adventurous than the first, 
as instead of going directly to his destination, he passed by 
Smyrna, Constantinople, the Crimea, Ca.ucasia, Mingrclia and 
Georgia, and did not reach Ispahan till June 1673. After four 
years spent in researches throughout Persia, he again visited 
India, and returned to Europe by the Cape of Good Hope in 
1677. The persecution of Protestants in France led him, in 
1681, to settle in London, where he was appointed jeweller to 
the court, and received from Charles II. the honour of knighthood. 
In 1683 he was sent to Holland as representative of the English 
East India Company; and in i686 he published the first part 
of his great narrative —The Travels of Sir John Chardin into 
Persia and the East Indies. Sic. (London). Sir John died in 
London in 1713, and was buried in Westminister Abbey, where 
his monument boars the inscription Nomen sibi fecit eundo. 

It was not till 171T that the complete account of Chardin's travels 
appeared, under the title of Journal du voyage du chevalier Chardin, 
at Amsterdam. The Persian portion is to be found in vol. U. of 
Harris’s Collection, and extracts are reprinted by Pinkerton in vol. ix. 
The best complete reprint is by LimglAs (Paris. 1811). Sir John 
Chardin’s narrative has received the highest praise from the most 
competent authorities for its fulness, comprehensiveness and fidelity ; 
and it furnished Montesquieu. Rousseau. Gibbon and Helvitius 
with most important material. 

CHARENTE, an inland department of south-western France, 
comprehending the ancient province of Angoumois, and incon¬ 
siderable portions of Saintonge, Poitou, Marche, Limousin and 
P6rigord. It is bounded N. by the departments of Deux-Sivres 
and Vienne, E. by those of Vienne and Dordogne, S. by Dordogne 
and W. by Charente-InKrieure. Area 2305 sq. m. Pop. (1906) 
351,733. The department, though it contains no high altitudes, 
is for the most part of a hilly nature. The highest points, many 
of which exceed 1000 ft., are found in the Confolentais, the 
granite region of the extreme north-east, known also as the 
Terres Froides. In the Terres Chaudes, under which name 
the remainder of the department is included, the levels vary 
in general between 300 and 650 ft., except in the western plains 
—the Pay.s-Bas and Champagne—where they range from 40 to 
300 ft. A large part of Charente is thickly wooded, the principal 
forests lying in its northern districts. 'The department, as its 
name indicates, belongs mainly to the basin of the river Charente 
(area of basin 3860 sq. m.; length of river 225 m.), the chief 
affluents of which, within its borders, are the Tardoire, the 
Touvre and the N6. The Confolentais is watered by the Vienne, 
a tributary of the Loire, while the arrondissement of Barbezieux 
in the south-west belongs almost wholly to the basin of the 
Gironde. 

The climate is temjjerate but moist, the rainfall being highest 
in the north-east. Agriculturally, Charente is prosperous. More 
than half its surface is arable lamd, on the greater part of which 
cereals are grown. The potato is an important crop. The 
vine is predominant in the region of Q^pagne, the wme 
produced being chiefly distilled into the famous brandy to which 
the town of Cognac gives its name. The best pasture is found 
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in the Confolcntais, where homed cattle are largely reared. 
The chief fruits are chestnuts, walnuts and cider-apples. The 
poultry raised in the neighbourhood of Barbezieua is highly 
esteemed. Charentc has numerous stone quarries, and there 
are peat workings and beds of clay which supply brick and 
tile-works and earthenware manufactories. Among the other 
industries, paper-making, which has its chief centre at Angouleme, 
is foremost. The most important metallurgical establishment 
is the large foundry of naval guns at Kuelle. Flour-mills and 
leatlier-works are numerous. There are also many minor 
industries subsidiary to paper-making and bnuidy-distilling, 
and Angouleme manufactures gunpowder and confeefionerj-. 
Coal, salt and timber are prominent imports. Kxports include 
paper, brandy, stone and agricultural products. Tlie depart¬ 
ment is served chiefly by the Orleans and Ouest-litat railways, 
and (he Charentc is navigable below Angouleme. Charente is 
divided into the five arrondissements of Angouleme, Cognac, 
RufTec, Barliezicux and Confolcns (20 cantons, 426 communes). 
It belongs to the region of the Xll. army corps, to the province 
of the archbishop of Jtordcaux, and to the academic (educational 
division) of Poitiers. Its court of appeal is at Bordeaux. 

Angouleme (the capital). Cognac, Confolcns, Jarnac and La 
Rochefoucauld (j.w.) are the more noteworthy places in the de¬ 
partment. Barbezieux and Ruffec, capitals of arrondissements 
and agricultural centres, are otherwise of lit tie importance. The 
dejiartment abounds in churches of Romanesque architecture, 
of which those of Bassac, St Amant-de-Boixe (portions of which 
arc Gothic in st)'le), Plassac and Gensac-la-P;dluc may be 
mentioned. There are remains of a Gothic abbey church at 
La Couronne, and Roman remains at St Cybardeaux, Brossac 
and Chassenon (w-here there are ruins of the Gallo-Roman town 
of Cassinomagus). 

CHARENTE-1NF£R1EURE, a maritime depaitment of south¬ 
western France, comprehending the old provinces of Saintonge 
and Aunis, and a small portion of Poitou, and including the 
islands of Re, Olcron, Aix and Madame. Area, 2791 sq. m. 
Pop. (1906) 453,793. It is hounded N. by Vendte, N.E. by 
Deux-Sdvres, E. by Charente, S.E. by Dordogne, S.W. by 
Gironde and the estuary of the Gironde, and W. Iry the Bay of 
Biscay. Plains and low hills wcupy the interior ; the coast is 
flat and marshy, as arc the islands (Re, Aix, Ol^on) which lie 
opposite to it. The depurttnenl takes its name from the river 
Charentc, which traverses it during the last 61 ra. of its course 
and drains the central region. Its chief tributaries are on the 
right the Boutonne, on the left the Seugne. The elimate is 
temperate and, except along the coast, healthy. There are 
several .sheltered bays on the coast, and several good harbours, 
the chief of which are La Koi'hellc, Rochefort and Tonmiy- 
Charente, the two latter some distance up the Charente. Koyan 
on the north shore of the Gironde is an iraix>rtant watering-place 
much frequented for its bathing. 

The majority of the inhabitants of Charente-Inferieure live 
by agriculture. The chief products of the arable land arc wheat, 
outs, maize, barley and the iiotalo. Horse and cattle-raising is 
carriefl on and dairying is prosperous. A considerable quantity 
of wine, most of which is distilled into brandy, is produced. 
The department has a few peat-workings, and produces freestone, 
lime and cement; the salt-marshes of the coast arc important 
sources of mineral wealth. Glass, pottery, bricks and earthen¬ 
ware are prominent indu.strial products. Ship-building, brandy- 
distilling, iron-foimding and macliine construction arc also 
carried on. Oysters and mussels are bred in the neighbourhood 
of La Rochelle and Marennes, and there are numerous fishing 
ports along the coast. 

The railways traversing the department belong to the 
Ouest-fttat system, except one section of the Paris-Bordeaux 
line belonging to the Orleans Company. The facilities of the 
department for internal communication are greatly increased 
by the number of navigable streams which water it. The 
Quuente, the S^vne Niortaise, the Boutonne, the Seudre and 
the Gironde fumisli 142 m. of navigable waterway, to which 
must be added the 56 m. covered by the canals of the coast. 


Tliere are 6 arrondissements (40 cantons, 481 communes), cog- 
nominal with the towns of I.a Rochelle, Rochefort, Marennes, 
Saintes, Jonzac and St jean d’Ang^ly—La Rochelle being 
the chief town of the department. The department forms the 
diocese of La Rochelle, and is attached to the 18th miiitarj' 
region, and in educational matters to the academie of Poitiers. 
Its court of appeal is at Poitiers. 

La Rochelle, St jean d’Angely, Rochefort and Saintes (?.».) are 
the principal towns. Surgircs and Aulnay possess fine specimens 
of the numerous Romanesque churches. Pons has a graceful 
chateau of the isth and i6th centuries, beside which there rises 
a fine keep of the 12th century. 

CHARENTON-LE-PONT, a town of northern France in the 
department of Seine, situated on the right bank of the Marne, at 
its confluence with the. Seine, i m. S.E. of the fortifications of 
Paris, of which it is a suburb. J‘op. (1906) 18,034. It derives 
the distinctive part of its name from the stone bridge of ten 
arches which crosses the Marne and unites the town with Alfort- 
ville, well known for its veterinary school founded in i7()6. It 
has always been regarded as a jjoint of great importance for the 
defence of the capitiil, and has frequently been Uic scene of 
sanguinary conflicts. The fori of Charenton on the left Imnk 
of the Marne is one of the older forts of the Paris defence. In tlte 
16th and i7lh centuries Gliarenton was the scene of the ecclesi¬ 
astical councils of the Protestant party, which had its principal 
church in the town. At .St Maurice adjoining t'liurcnton is the 
famous Hospice dc Charenton, a luniilic asylum, the foundation 
of which dates from 1641. Till the time of the Revolution it was 
used as a general hospital, and even as a prison, but from 1802 
onwards it was specially appropriated to the treatment of lunacy. 
St Maurice Itas two other national establishments, one for the 
victims of accidents in Paris (asUf national Vacassy), the other 
for con\'.alescent working-men (asile national dc Vincennes), 
Charenton has a port on the Canal de St Maurice, beside the 
Marne, and carries on boat-building and the manufacture of 
tiles and porcelain. 

CHARES, Athenian general, is first heard of in 366 B.c. ns 
assisting the Phliasians. who had been uttiieked by Argos and 
Sicyon. In 361 he visited Corcyra, where he helped the 
oligarchs to e.\pcl the democrats, a [lolicy which led to the 
subsequent defection of the island from Athens. In 357, Chares 
was appointed to the command in the Social War, together with 
Chabrias, after whose deatli before Chios he was associated with 
Iphicrates and I'irnothcus (for the naval battle in the Hellespont, 
see Timotheus). Chares, Itaving successfully thrown the blame 
for tlie defeat on his colleagues, was left sole commander, but 
receiving no supplies from Athens, took upon liimself to join the 
revolted satrap Artabazus. A complaint from the Persian king, 
who threaten^ to send three hundred ships to the assistance of 
the confederates, led to the conclusion of peace (355) between 
Athens and her revolted allies, and the recall of Chares. In 349, he 
was sent to the assistance of Olynthus (^.ti.) against Philip II. of 
Maccdon, but returned without having effected anything ; in the 
following year, when he reached Olynthus, he found it already 
in the hands of Philip. In 340 he was appointed to the command 
of a force sent to aid Byzantium against Philip, but the inhabit¬ 
ants, remembering his former plunderings and extortions, refused 
to receive him. In 338 he was defeated by Philip at Amphissa, 
and was one of the commanders at tlie disastrous l®ttle of 
Chaeroneia. Lysiclc.s, one of his colleagues, was condemned 
to death, while Chares does not seem to have been even accused. 
After the conquest of 'J'hebes by Alexander (335), Chares is said 
to have been one of the Atlienian orators and generals whose 
surrender was demanded. Two years later he was living at 
Sigeum, for Arrian {Anabasis, i. 12) states that he went from there 
to pay his respects to Alexander. In 33a he entered the servire 
of Darius and took over the command of a Persian force in 
My tilene, but capitulated on the approach of a Macedonian fleet 
on condition of being allowed to retire unmolested. He is last 
heard of at Taenarum, and is supposed to have died at Sigeum. 
Although boastful and vainglorious,’ Chares was not lacking in 
personal courage, and was among the best Atiienian generals 
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of his time. At the best, however, he was “ hardly more than an 
ordinary leader of mercenaries ” (A. Holm). He openly boasted 
of his profligacy, was exceedingly avaricious, and his bad faith 
became proverbiaL 

Diod. Sic, XV. 75, 05, xvi. 7, 21,22, S5-S8 ; I’hitarcli. I’hocian, 14 ; 
Thcopompiis, np. Athenaeum, xii. p. .s.W ; A. Schafer, Demosibcucs 
tmd seine Zeit (18S5); A. Holm, History of Greece (Eng. trans., 
i8<)0), vol. iii. 

CHARES, of Lindus in Khodes, a noted sculptor, who fashioned 
for the Rhodians a colossal bronze statue of the suii'god, the cost 
of which was defrayed by selling tlie warlike engines left behind 
by Demetrius Poliorcetes, when he abandoned the siege of the 
city in 303 b.c. (Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxxiv. 41). The colossus was 
seventy cubits (105 ft.) in height; and its fingers were larger than 
many statues. 'J'he notion that the legs were planted apart, so 
that ships could sail between them, is absurd. The statue was 
thrown down by an earthquake after 56 years; but the remains 
lay for ages on the spot. 

CHAR^, of Alytilene, a (Ireek belonging to the suite of 
Alexander the Great. He w.as appointed eourt-msirshal or 
introducer of strangers I0 the king, an oflice Irorrowed from the 
Persian court. He wrote a history' of Alexander in ten Irooks, 
dealing mainly with the private life of the king. The fragments 
are ehiefly preserved in Athenaeus. 

See .Scriptures t/erum ,4le.\amlri (pp. i t4-i2i>) in the Didot edition 
of Arrian. 

CHARGE (through the TV. from the Late Lat. carrieare, to 
load in a (arms or wagon ; cf. “ cargo ’’), a load ; from this, its 
primary' meaning, also seen in the word “ charger,” a large dish, 
come the uses of the word for the powder and shot to load a fire¬ 
arm, the accumulation of electricity iu a battery, the necessary 
quantity' of dynamite or other explosive in blasting, and a device 
borne on an e.scutcheon in heraldry. “ Charge ” can thus mean 
a burden, and so a cure or duty laid upon one, as in “to be in 
charge ” of another. With a transference to that which lays such 
a duty on another, “ charge ” is used of the instructions given l>y 
a judge to a jury, or by a bishop to the clergy' of his diocese. In 
the .special .sense of a pecuniary burden the word is used of the 
price of goods, of an encumbrance on property, and of the 
e.xpenses of running a business. Purthcr uses of the word are of 
the violent, rushing attack of cavalry, or of a bull or elephant, or 
football player ; hence “ charger ” is a horse ridden in a charge, 
or more loosely a horse ridden by an officer, whether of infantry 
or cavalry'. 

charge D’AFFAIRES (Fr. for “ in charge of business ”), the 
title of two clas.ses of diplomatic agents, (t) ChargSs d'affaires 
{ministres charges d'affaires), w'ho were placed by the reglemettt 
of the congress of Vienna in the 4th class of diplomatic agents, 
arc heads of permanent missions accredited to countries to which, 
for some reason, it is not possible or not desirable to send agents 
of a higher rank. They arc distinguished from these latter by the 
fact that their credentials arc mldressed by the minister for 
foreign affairs of the state which they are to represent to the 
minister for foreign affairs of the receiving state. Though still 
occasionally accredited, ministers of this class arc now rare. 
They have precedence over the other class of chargis d'affaires. 
(2) Chargis d'affaires per interim, or charges des affaires, are those 
who are presented as such, cither verljally or in writing, by heads 
of mbsions of the first, second or third rank to the n^ister for 
foreign affairs of the state to which they are accredited, when 
they leave their post temporarily, or pending the arrival of their 
successor. It is usual to appoint a counsellor or secretary of 
legation chargi d'affaires. Some governments are accustomed 
to give the title of minister to such charges d'affaires, which 
ranks them with the other heads of legation. Essentially 
chargis d'affaires do not differ from ambassadors, envoys or 
ministers resident. They represent their nation, and enjoy the 
same privileges and immunities as other diplomatic agents 
(see Diplomacy). 

CHARGING ORDER, in English law, an order obtained from 
a court or judge by a judgment creditor under the Judgment 
Acts 1838 and 1840, by which the property of the judgment 


debtor in any stocks or funds stands charged with the payment 
of the amount for which judgment shall have been recovered, 
with interest. A charging order can only he obtained in respect 
of an ascertained sum, but this would include a sum ordered to he 
paid at a future date. An order ran be made on stock standing 
in the name of a trustee in trust for the judgment debtor, or on 
cash in court to the credit of the judgment debtor, but not on 
stock held by' a debtor as a trustee. The application for a charg¬ 
ing order is usually made by motion to a divisional court, though 
it may be made to a judge. Tlie effect of the. order is not tliat of 
a contract to pay the debt, but merely of an instrument of charge 
on the shares, signed by the debtor. An interval of six months 
must elapse before any proceedings are taken to enforce the 
charge, but. if necessary, a stop order on the fund and the divi¬ 
dends payable by the debtor can be obtained by the creditor 
to protect his interest. A solicitor employ'ed to prosecute any 
suit, matter or proceeding in any court, is entitled, on declaration 
of the court, to a charge for his costs upon the property recovered 
or preserved in such suit or proceeding. (See Rules of the 
Supreme Court, o. xlix.) 

CHARIBERT (d. 567), king of the Franks, was the son of 
Clotaire I. On f^lolaire’s death in 561 his estates were divided 
between his sons, C'haribcrt recoK'ing I’arLs as his capital, 
together with Kmien, Tours, Poitiers, Limoges, Bordeaux and 
Toulouse. Besides his wife Ingoberga, he had unions with 
Aleroflcda, a wool-carder's daughter, and Theodogilda, the 
daughter of a neatherd. He was one of the most dissolute of 
the Merovingian kings, his early death in 567 being brought on 
by his excesses. (C. Pf.) 

CHARIDEMDS, of Oreus in Euboea, Greek mercenary leader. 
About 367 B.c. he fought under the Athenian general Iphicrates 
againstAmphipolis. Beingorderedby IphicratestotaketheAmphi- 
politan hostages to Athens, he allowed them to return to their own 
people, and joined Coty's, king of Thrace, against Athens. Soon 
afterwards he fell into the hands of the Athenians and accepted 
the offer of Timotheus to re-enter their service. Having been 
dismissed by Timotlieus (362) he joined the revolted satraps 
Memnon and Mentor in Asia, but soon lost their confidence, and 
was obliged to seek the protection of the Athenians. Finding, 
however, that he had nothing to fear from the I’crsians, he again 
joined Cotys, on whose murder he was appointed guardian to bis 
y'outhful son Gersobleptes. In 357, on the arrival of Chares with 
considerable forces, the Chersonese was restored to Athens. The 
supporters of Charidemus represented this as due to his efforts, 
and, in spite of the opposition of Demosthenes, he was honoured 
with a golden crown and the franchise of the city. It was further 
resolved tliat his person should be inviolable. In 351 he com¬ 
manded the Athenian farces in the Chersonese against Philip II. 
of Macedon, and in 349 he superseded Chares as commander in 
the Olynthian War. He achieved little success, but made him¬ 
self detested by his insolence and profligacy, and was in turn 
replaced by Chares. After Chaeroneia the war party would 
have entrusted Charidemus * with the command against Philip, 
but the peace party secured the appointment of Phocion. He 
was one of those whose surrender was demanded by Alexander 
after the destruction of Thebes, but escaped with banishment. 
He fled to Darius III., who received him with distinction. But, 
having expressed lus dissatisfaction with the preparations made 
by the king just before the battle of Issus (333), he was put to 
death. 

Sec Diod. Sic. xvii. 30; Plutarch. Phoeiou, j6, 17; Arrian, 
Anabasis, i, 10; Quintus Curtius iii. a; Demosthenes, Contra 
Aristocraiem ; A. Schafer, Demosthenes uni seine Zeit (1885). 

CHARIMG CROSS, the locality about the west end of the 
Strand and the north end of Whitehall, on the south-east side 
of Trafalgar Square, Ixindon, England. It falls within the 
bounds of the city of Westminster. Here Edward I. erected 
the last of the series of crosses to the memory of his queen, 
Eleanor (d. 1290). It stood near the present entrance to Charing 

I According to some authorities, this is a second Charidemus, the 
first disappearing from history after being superseded by Chares ia 
the Olyntfiiau war. 
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Cross station of the South-Eastern & Chatham railway, in the 
courtyard of which a fine modern cross has been erected within 
a few feet of the exact site. A popular derivation of the name 
connected it with Edward’s “ dear queen ’’ {chire reine), and a 
vills^e of Cherringe or Charing grew up here later, but the true 
origin of the name is not known. There is a village of Charing 
in Kent, and the name is connected by some with that of a 
Saxon family, Cerring. 

CHARIOT (derived from an O. Kr. word, formed from char, a 
car), in antiquity, a conveyance (Gr. ap/ia, Lat. currus) used in 
battle, for the chase, in public processions and in games. The 
Greek chariot had two wheels, and was made, to be drawn by two 
horses ; if a third or, more commonly, two reserve horses were 
added, they were attached on each side of the main pair by a 
single trace fastened to the front of the chariot, as may be .seen 
on two prize vases in the British Museum from the Panathcnaic 
games at Athens. On the monuments there is no other sign of 
traces, from the want of which wheeling round must have been 
diillcult. Immediately on the axle (n^we. axis), without springs 
of any kind, rested the basket or body {Hlijifiot) of the chariot, 
which consisted of a floor to stand on, and a semicircular guard 
round the front about half the height of the driver. It was 
entirely open at the back, so that the combatant might readily 
leap to the ground and up again as was necessary. There was no 
seat, and generally only room for the combatant and his charioteer 
to stand in. The pole (pvfinf, lento) was probably attached to the 
middle of the axle, though it appears to spring from the front 
of the basket; at the end of the pole was the yoke (fcyoc, jugum), 
which consistedof two small saddles fitting the necksof the horses, 
and fastened by broad bands round the chest. Besides this the 
harness of each horse consisted of a bridle and a pair of reins, 
mostly the same as in use now, made of leather and ornamented 
with studs of ivory or metal. The reins were passed through 
rings attached to the collar bands or yoke, and were long enough 
to lie tied round the waist of the charioteer in case of his having 
to defend himself. The wheels and body of the chariot were 
usually of wood, strengthened in places with bronze or iron ; the 
wheels had from four to eight spokes and tires of bronze or iron. 
This description applies generally to the chariots of all the nations 
of antiquity ; the differences consi.stcd chiefly in the mountings. 
The chariots of the Egyptians and Assyrians, with whom the 
bow was the principal arm of attack, were richly mounted with 
quivers full of arrows, while, those of the Greeks, whose character¬ 
istic weapon was the spear, were plain except as regards mere 
decoration. Among the Persians, again, and more remarkably 
among the ancient Britons, there was a class of chariot having 
the wWls mounted with .sharp, sickle-shaped blades, which cut 
to pieces whatever came in their way. This was probably an 
invention of the Persians; Cyrus the younger employed these 
chariots in large numbers. Among the Greeks and Romans, on 
the other hand, the chariot had passed out of use in war before 
historical times, and was retained only for races in the public 
games, or for processions, without undergoing any alteration 
apparently, its form continuing to correspond with the descrip¬ 
tions of Homer, though it was lighter in build, having to carry 
only the charioteer. On two Panathenaic prize va.ses in the 
British Museum are figures of racing bigae, in which, contrary 
to the description given above, the driver is seated with his feet 
resting on a hoard hanging down in front cl(<sc to the legs of his 
horses. The biga itself consists of a seat resting on the axle, with 
a rail at each side to protect the driver from the wheels. The 
chariot was unsuited to the uneven soil of Greece and Italy, and 
it is not improbable that these nations had brought it with them 
as part of their ori^nal habits from their former seats in the 
Ea.st. In the remains of Egyptian and Assyrian art there are 
numerous representations of chariots, from which it may be 
seen with what richness they were sometimes ornamented. The 
“ iron ” chariots in use among the Jews appear to have been 
chariots strengthened or plated with metal, and no doubt were 
of the form above described, which prevailed generally among 
the other ancient nations. (See also Carriage.) 

The chief authorities are J. C. Ginzrot, Die Wagen und Fahrwerke 


der Griechen und Jidmer (1817) ; C. F. Grashof, ttber das Fuhrwerh 
bet Homer und Hesiod (184O); W. Ij:af in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
v. ; E. Buchholz, Die homeriseben Fealien (187J. 1883) ; W. Hclbig, 
Das homcrisrhe Epos aus den Denkmdtern erlduterl (1884), and 
the article “ Currus" in Daremberg and SagUo, DicHonnaire dee 
Antiquitts, 

CHARISIUS, FLAVIUS SOSIPATER, Latin grammarian, 
flourished about the middle of the 4th century a.d. He was 
probably an African by birth, summoned to Constantinople to 
take the place of Euanthius, a learned commentator on Terence. 
The Ars Grammatica of Charisius, in five books, addressed to his 
son (not a Roman, as the preface shows), has come down to us 
in a mutilated condition, the beginning of the first, part of the 
fourth, and the greater part of the fifth book having been lost. 
The work, which is merely a compilation, is valuable as contain¬ 
ing excerpts from the earlier writers on grammar, who are in 
many cases mentioned by name~Q. Remmius Palaemon, C. 
Julius Romanus, Cominiamis. 

The best edition is by H. Kcil, Grammatici Lalini, j. (1857); see 
also article by G. Gotz in T^auly-Wis-sowa’s Realencvclopddie, ill, 2 
(i8yy); Teutiel-Schwabe, Hist, of Homan Literature (Eng. trans.), 
§ 4iy, I. 2 ; Frdhde, in Jahr. /. Fhilol., 18 Suppl. (1892), 567-672. 

CHARITON, of Aphrodisias in Caria, the author of a Greek 
romance entitled The Loves oj Chaereas and Callirrhoe, probably 
flourished in the 4th century a.d. The action of the sttiry, 
which is to a certain extent historical, takes place during the time 
of the Peloponnesian War. Opinions differ as to the merits of the 
romance, which is an imitation of Xenophon of Ephesus and 
Heliodurus. 

Editions by J. P. D'Oryillc (1783), G. A. Hirschig (1856) and 
R. Jlercher (1859); there is an (anonymous) English translation 
(1764); see also'ji. Rohde, ilergriecAfscfic/I’liiHaii (lyoo). 

CHARITY AND CHARITIES. I'he word “ charity,” or love, 
represents the principle of the good life. Jt stands for a mood 
or habit of mind and an endeavour. From it, as a habit of mind, 
springs the social and personal endeavour which in the widest 
sense we may call charity. The two correspond. Where the 
habit of mind has not been gained, the endeavour fluctuates 
and is relatively purposeless. In so far as it has lieen gained, 
the endeavour is founded on an intelligent scrutiny of social 
conditions and guided by a definite purpo.se. In the one case 
it is realized that some social theory must be found by us, if 
our action is to be right and consistent; in the other case no 
need of such a theory is felt. This article is based on the assump¬ 
tion that there are principles in charity or charitable work, and 
that these can he ascertained by a study of the development 
of social conditions, and their relation to prevalent social aims 
and religious or philosophic conceptions. It is assumed also 
that the charity of the religious life, if rightly understood, cannot 
be inconsistent with thiit of the social life. 

I’crliaps some' closer definition of chaiity is necessary. The words 
that signify gooelwill towards the community and its members are 
primarily words expre.ssive of the affections of family life in the 
relations existing between parents, and between parent and child. 
As will be seen, the analogies underlying such phrases as " God the 
Father,” “ children of God,” ” brethren.” have pliiyed a great part 
in the development of charitable thought in pre-Christian as well 
as in Christian days. The germ, if we may say so, of the words 
ipi\ia, iydwt), amor, love ; amicitia, fricnd.ship, is the sexual or the 
jiarental relation. With the realization of the larger life in man tho 
meaning of the word expands. Caritas, or charity, strikes another 
note high price, and thus dearness. It is charity, indeed, expressed 
in mercantile metaphor; and it would seem that it was associated 
in thought with the word xdpit, which has also a commercial mean¬ 
ing, but signifies as well favour, gratitude, grace, kindness. Partly 
thus, perhaps, it assumed and suggested a nobler conception ; and 
sometimes, as, for instance, in English ecclesiastical documents, it 
was spelt charitas. ’Ayirr), which m the Authorized Version of the 
Bible is translated charity, was used by St Paul as a translation of 
the Hebrew word hesed, which in the Old Testament is in the same 
version translated “ mercy "—as in Hosea vi. 6, " I desired mercy, 
and not .sacrifice." This word reprcscnt.5 the charity of kind¬ 
ness and goodness, as distinguished from almsgiving. Almsgiving, 
eedSqSh. is trabslated by the word ibenueairv in the Septuagint. and 
in the Authorized Version by the word " righteousness." It repre¬ 
sents the deed or the gift which is due->-done or made, not spon¬ 
taneously, but under a sense of religious obligation. In the earlier 
Christian period the word almsgiving has this meaning, and was in 
that sense applied to a wide range of actions and contracts, from 
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a gift to a beggar at a church door to a grant and a tenure of land. 
It also, in tiic word almoner, represented the fulfilment of the 
religious oldigation with the aid of an agent or delegate. The words 
charity or love {rarilas or iyiirti), on the other hand, withotit losing 
the tone with which the thought of parental or family love inspires 
them, assume a higher meaning. In religious thought they imply 
an ideal life, as represented by such expressions as “ love {agape) 
of God." This on the one side; and on the other an ideal social 
relation, in such words as " love of man," Thus in the word 
“ charity " religious and social asssociations meet; and thus regarded 
the wo^ means a disciplined and habitual mood in which the mind 
is considerate of the welfare of others individually and generally, 
and devises what is for their real good, and in which the intelligence 
and the will strive to fulfil the mind's piirtiose. Chanty thus has 
no necessary relation to relief or alms. To give a lecture, or to nurse 
a sick man who is not in want or “ poor," may be equally a deed 
of charity ; though in fact charity concerns itself largely with llie 
classes usually called " the poor,” and witli problems of distress and 
relief. Relief, however, is not an essential part of charity or charit¬ 
able work. It is one of many means at its disposal. If the world 
were so poor that no one could make a gift, or so wealthy that no one 
needed it, charity ■ the charity of life and of deeds—would remain. 

The history of charity is a history of many social and religiou.s 
theories, influences and endeavours, that have left their mark 
alike upon the popular and the cultivated thought of the present 
day. The inconsistencies of charitable effort and argument 
may thus in part Ixi accounted for. To understand the problem 
of charity we have therefore (i) to consider the stages of charit¬ 
able thought—the primitive, pagan, Greek and Roman, Jewish 
and Christian elements, that make up the modem consciousnc.ss 
in regard to charity, and also the growth of the habit of “ charity ” 
as representing a gradually educated social instinct. (2) We 
have also to consider in their relation to charity the results of 
recent investigations of the conditions of social life. (3) At 
each stage we have to note the corresponding stage of practical 
administration in public relief and private effort—for tire division 
between public or " poor-law ” relief and charity which prevails 
in England is, comparatively speaking, a novelty, and, generally 
speaking, the work of charity can hardly be appreciated or 
understood if it be considered without reference to public 
relief. (4) As to the present day, we have to consider practical 
suggestions in regard to such subjects as charity and economic 
thought, charity organization, friendly visiting and ahnonership, 
co-operation with the poor-law, charity and thrift, parochial 
management, hospitals and medical relief, exceptional distress 
and the “ unemployed,” the utilization of endowments and their 
supervision, and their adaptation to new need.s and emergencies. 
(5) We have also throughout to consider charitable help in 
relation to classes of dependants, who appear early in the history 
of the question—widows and orphans, the sick and the aged, 
vagrants and wayfarers. 

First in the series come the charities of the family and of 
hospitality j then the wider charities of religion, the charities 
of ^e community, and of individual donors and of mutual help. 
These gradually assumed importance in communities which 
consisted originally of self-supporting classes, within which 
widows and orphans, for instance, would be rather provided for, 
in accordance with recognized class obligations, than relieved. 
Then come habitual almsgiving, the charitable endowment, and 
the modern charitable institution and association. But through¬ 
out the test of progress or decadence appears to be the condition 
of the family. The family is the source, the home and the 
hearthstone of charity. It has been created but slowly, and 
there is naturally a constant tendency to break away from its 
obligations and to ignore and depreciate its utility. Yet the 
family, as we now have it, is itself the outcome of infinite thought 
working through social instinct, and has at each stage of its 
development indicated a general advance. To it, Iherefore, 
constant reference must be made. 

Part I. —Primitive Charity 

The study of early communities has brought to light the history 
of the development of the family. “ Marriage in its lowest 
phases is by no means a matter of affection or companionship ” ; 
and only very slowly has the position of both parents been 
recognized as implying different but correlative responsibilities 


towards their child. Only very slowly, also, has the morality 
necessary to the making of the family been won. Charity at 
earlier stages is hardly recognized as a virtue, nor infanticide 
^ an evil. Hospitality—the beginning of a larger social life— 
is non-eidstent. The self-support of the community is secured 
by marriage, and when relations fail marriage becomes a pro¬ 
vision against poverty. Then by the tribal system is created 
another safeguard against want. But apart also from these 
methods of maintenance, at a very early stage there is charitable 
relief. The festivals of the solstices and equinoxes, and of 
the seasons, are the occasions for sacrifice and relief; and, as 
Christmas customs prove, the instinct to give help or alms at 
such festival periods still remains. Charity is concerned prim¬ 
arily with certain elemental forces of social life: the relation 
between these primitive instincts and impulses Uiat still influence 
charity should not, therefore, be overlooked. The basis of 
social life is also the basis of charitable thought and action. 

The savage is the civilized man in the rough. " The lowest races 
liavc," Lord Avehnry writes. " no institution o( marriage." Many 
have no word for " dear " or " beloved." The child belongs to the 
tribe rather than to the yiarent. In these circumstances a problem 
of charity such as the following may arise •—" Am 1 to starve, while 
my sister has children whom she can sell ? " a question asked of 
Burton by a negro. From the point of view of the tribe, an able- 
bodied man would bo more valuable than dependent children, and 
the relationship of the larger family of brothers and sisters would 
be a truer claim to help than that of mother and child. Subsequently 
the child is recognized as related, not to the father, but to the 
mother, and there is " a kind of bond which lasts for life between 
mother and child, although the father is a stranger to it.” Slowly 
only is the relativi- position of Imth parents, with diflerent but cor¬ 
relative responsiljilities. recognized. The first two steps of charity 
have then been made : the social value of the bond between the 
mother, and then between the father, and the child has been recog¬ 
nized. Until this point is reached the morality necessary to the 
making of the family is wantipg, and for a long time afterwards it 
is hardly won. The virtue of chastity—the condition precedent to 
the higher family life is unrecognized. Indeed, the sot of such 
religious thought as there may be is against it. Abstract conceptions, 
even in the nobler races, are lacking. The religion of life is vaguely 
struggling with its animality, and that which it at last learns to rule 
it at first worships. In the.se circumstances there is little charity 
for the child and little for the stranger. " There is,” Dr Schwein- 
furth wrote in his Heart of Africa, " an utter want of wholesome 
intercourse between race and race. For any member of a tribe that 
speaks one dialect to cross the borders of a tribe that speaks another 
i.s to make a venture at the hazard of his life." The religious obliga¬ 
tions that fostered and sanctified family life among the Greeks and 
Romans and Jews are unknown. Much later in development comes 
chanty for the child, with the abhorrence of infanticide—against 
which the Jewish-Christian charity of 2000 years ago uttered its 
most vigorous prote.sts. If the child lielonged primarily to the tribe 
or state, its maintenance or destruction was a common concern. 
This motive infiuenced the Greeks, who are historicMly nearer the 
earlier forms of social life tlian ourselves. For the common good they 
exposed the deformed child ; but also " where there were too many, 
for in our state population has a limit,” as Ari.stotic says, “ the babe 
or unborn child was destroyed." And so, to lighten their own 
responsibilities, parents were wont to do in the slow years of the 
degradation of tne Roman empire, though the interest of the state 
then required a contrary policy. The transition to our present 
feeling of responsibility for child-life has been very gradual and 
uncertain, through the middle ages and even till the 18th century. 
Strictly it may be said that ail penilcntiarics and other similar 
institutions are concrete protests on behalf of a better family life. 
The movement for the care of children in the 18th century naturally 
and instinctively allied itself with the penitentiary movement. The 
want of regard for child-life, when the rearing of children becomes 
a source of economic pressure, suggests why in earlier stages of 
civilization all that charitable apparatus which we now think neces¬ 
sary for the assistance of children is wanting, even if the need, so far 
as it does arise, is not adequately met by the recognized obligations 
of the clan-family or brotherhood. 

In the case of barbarous races charity and self-support may be 
considered from some other points of view. Self-support is secured 
in two ways —by marriage and by slavery. " For a man or woman 
to 1)6 unmarried after the age of thirty is unheard of " (T. H. Lewin, 
Wild Races of South-East India). On the other band, if any one is 
without a father, mother or other relative, and destitute of the 
necessaries of life, he may sell himself and become a slave. Thus 
slavery becomes a provision for poverty when relations fail. The 
clan-family may serve the same purpose. David Livingstone de¬ 
scribes the formation of the clan-family among the Bakuena. " Each 
man, by virtue of paternity, is chief of his own children. They build 
huts round his. . . . Near the centre of each circle of huts is a spot 
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called a ‘ kotla,’ with a firopiace': here they work. eat. &c. A poor 
man attaches liiniself to the ‘ kotla ’ of a rich one, and is considered 
a child of the latter." Thus the clan-family is also a poor-relief 
association. 

Stiiilies in folklore bring to light many relations bi-twcen the 
Charity of the ohl world and that of our own day. 

In regard to the charity of the early community, we may take 
the 8th century n.c. as the point of departure. The Odyssey 
(about 800 B.c.) and Hesiod (about 700 b.c.) are 
Tbttmriy roughly parallel with Amos (816-775), “Hd represent 
muBity. stteams of thought that meet in the early Christian 

period. The period covered by the Odyssey seems to 
merge into that of Hesiod. We take the former first, dealing 
with the clan-family and the phratry, which are together the 
self-maintaining unit of .society, with the general relief of the 
poor, with ho.spitulity, and with vagrancy. In Hesiod we find 
the customary law of charily in the earlier community definitely 
stated, and also indications of the nonnal methods of neighbourly 
help which were in force in country districts. Hirst of the family 
and brotherhood, or phratry. The family (Od. viii. 582) included 
alike the wife’s father and the da\ightpr’s husband. It was thus 
a clanlike family. Out of this was developed the phratry or 
brotherhood, in which were included alike noble families, peasants 
and eraftsmen, united by a common worship and re.sponsibilities 
and a common customary law (/hemt's). Zeus, the god of sf)cia! 
life, was worshipped by tlte phratry. He was the father of the 
law {themis). He was god of host and guest. Society was thus 
based on law, the brotherhood and the family. The irresponsible 
man, the man worthy of no respect or consideration, was one 
who belonged to no brotherhood, was suhject to no customary 
law, and had no hearth or family. Tlie phratry was, and became 
afterwards still more, “ a natural gild.” Outside the self- 
sustaining phratry was the stranger, including the wayfarer and 
the. vagrant; and partly merged in-thesc classes was the beggar, 
the recognized recipient of the alms of the community. To 
cliange one’s alwie and to travel was assumed to be a cause of 
reproach { 11 . ix. 648). The “ land-louper ” was naturally .sus¬ 
pected. On the other h.ind, a stranger’s first thought in a new 
country was whether the inhabitants were wild or social (BiKawi), 
hospitable and Gud-fcaring (Od. xiii. 201). Hospitality thus 
became the first public charity ; Zeus sent all strangers and 
beggars, and it was against all law to slight them. Out 

of this feeling—a kind of glorified almsgiving—grew up the 
system of hospitality in Greek states and also in the Roman 
world. The host greeted the stranger (or the suppliant). An 
oath of friendship was taken by the stranger, who was then 
received with the greeting, Welcome and water was 

provided for ablution, and food and shelter. In tlie larger 
house there was a guests’ table. In the hut he shared the peasant’s 
meal. The custom bound alike the rich and the poor. On parting 
presents were given, usually food for the onward journey, 
sometimes costly gifts. The obligation was mutual, that the 
host should give hospitality, and that the guest should nut abuse 
it. From early times tallies were exchanged between them as 
evidence of this formal relationship, which each could claim 
again of the other by the production of the token. And furllier, 
the relationship on either side liccame hereditary. Thus indi¬ 
viduals and families and tribes remained linked in friendship 
and in the interciiange of hospitalities. 

Under tlie same patronage of 2 U!us and the same laws of 
hospitality were vagrants and beggars. The vagrant and loafer 
are sketched in the. Odyssey —the vagrant who lies glibly that he 
may get entertainment, and the loafer who prefers begging to 
woik’ on a farm. These and the winter idlers, whom Hesiod 
pictures—a group known to modern life—prefer at that season 
to spend their time in the warmth of the village smithy, or at a 
house of common resort —a common lodging-house, 

we might say— where they would pass the night. Apparently, 
as in modern times, the vagrants had organized their own system 
of entertainment, and, supported by the public, were a class for 
whom it was worth while to cater. The local or public beggars 
formed a still more definite class. Their begging was a recognized 
means of maintenance; it was a part of Uie method of poor 


relief. Thus of Penelope it was said that, if Odysseus’ tale were 
true, she would give him belter clothes, and then he might beg 
his bread throughout the country-side. Feasts, too, and alms¬ 
giving were nearly allied, and fca.sts have always been one resource 
for the relief of the poor. Thus naturally the beggars frequented 
feasts, and were apparently a recognized and yet inevitable 
nuisance. Tliey wore, as part of their dress, scrips or wallets 
in which they carried away the food they received, as later 
Homan clients carried away portions of food in baskets {sportula) 
from their patron’s dinner. Odysseus, when he dresses up as a 
beggar, puts on a wallet as part of his costume. Thus we find 
a system of voluntary relief in force based on a recognition of the 
duty of almsgiving as complete and peremptory as that which we 
shall notice later among the Jews and the early Christians. We 
are concerned with countrj'' districts, and not with towns, and, 
as social conditions that arc similar produce similar methods 
of administration, so we find here a general plan of relief similar 
to that which was in vogue in ScotUmd till the Scottish Poor Law 
Act of 1845. 

In Hesiod the fundamental conceptions of charity are more 
clearly expressed. He has, if not his ten, at least his four 
commandmenLs, for disobedience to which Zeus will punish the 
offender. They are: Thou shall do no evil to suppliant or guest; 
thou slialt not dishonour any woman of the family ; thou shall 
not sin against the orphan ; thou shall not be unkind to aged 
parents. 

The laws of social life are thus duty to one s Rnost and duty to 
one’.s family; and ehastity has its true place in that relation, as the 
later Greeks, who so often quote lle.siou (cf. flic so-called Etotitnnus 
of .Aristotle), fully realized. Also the family cliaiities due to the 
orjihan. whose lot is deplored in the Iliad (x-xii. 400). ami to the aged 
are now cle.arly enuneiated. Bui llicre is also in Hesiod the diilv to 
one's neighlioiir, not according to the " jaufectiou " of " Cristes 
lore." but according to a law of honourable iceipiocity 111 act and 
intent. " Love liiin wlio loves tliee, and cleave to him who cleaveth 
to thee ; to him wlio would havi' given, give ; to him who would not 
have given, give not." The gromidwork of Hesiod's ch.-inty outside 
the family is ni'ighboiirly helfi (such a.s formed no small part of old 
Scottish charity in the country districts); and he pttt his argument 
tlius ; C'oni]it;tition, which is a kind of strife, " lies in llie toots ol tlie 
w'orld and in men." It is good, and rouses the idle " handless " man 
to work. On one side .are social duty (SUij) and work, done briskly 
at the right season of the year, which hrimoi a full barn. On the other 
side arc unthrift and hunger, and relief wttli the disgrace ol begging ; 
and the relief, wlien the family can do no more, must come from 
neiglibours, to whose house the beggar has to go with bis wife and 
children to ask for victual. Once they may be helped, or twice, 
and then they will be refused. It is better. Hesiod tells fiis brother, 
to work and so jtay ofi his <lebts and avoid liunger (see Erge , 491. 
Ac., and elsewltore). Here indeed is a problem of to-day as it 
ajipeared to an early Greek. Tlie alternatives before, the idler - .so 
far os his own coinmimily is concerned—arc laliottr with neighbourly 
help to a limited e.xlent, or hunger. 

Hesiod was a fanner in Bocotia. Some 540 years afterwards a 
pupil of Aristotle thus describes the district and its comniumty of 
I'arim is. " They are, " he s,iys, " well to do, bet simple in their 
way of life. They practise justice, good faitli, and hos])itality. 
To needy tosvnsmen and vagabonds they give freely of their sul)- 
stance; for meanness and covetousness are unknown to them." 
The chuntable method of Homeric and Husiodic days still continued. 

Part II.— Charity among the Greeks 

Society in a Greek state was divided into two parts, citizens 
and slaves. The citizens required leisure for education, war 
and government. The slaves were tlieir ministers 
and servants to enable them to secure tliis leisure, 

We have therefore to consider, on the one hand, the 
position of the family and the clan-family, and tlie maintenance 
of the citizen from public funds and by public and private 
charities; and on the other hand the condition of the slaves, 
and the relation between slavery and charity. 

The slaves formed the larger part of the population. The 
census of Attica, made between 317 and 307 b.c., gives their 
numbers at 400,000 out of a population of about 500/J00; and 
even if this be considered excessive, the proportion of slaves 
to citizens would certainly be very large. The citizens with their 
wives and children formed some la % of the community. Thus, 
apart from the resident aliens, returned in the census at 10,000, 
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and their wives and children, we have two divisions of society r 
the citizens, with their own organization of relief and charities ; 
and the slaves, permanently maintained by reason of their 
dependence on individual members of the civic class. Thus, 
there is no poverty but that of the poor citizens. Poverty is 
limited to them. The slaves—that is to say, the bulk of the 
labouring population—are provided for. 

From times relatively near to Hesiod's we may trace the growth 
and influence of the clan-family as the centre of customary 
charity within the community, the gradual increase of a class of 
poor either outside the chin-family or eventually independent 
of it, and the development of a new organization of relief in¬ 
troduced by the state to meet newer demands. We picture the 
early state as a group of families, each of which tends to form 
in time a separate group or clan. At each expansion from the 
family to the clan the members of the dan retain rights and have 
to fulfil duties which are the same us, or similar to, those which 
prevailed in the family. Thus, in Attica the clan-families 
(aenns) and the brotherhoods (phratria) were “ the only basis of 
legal rights and obligations over and above the natural family.” 
The clan-family was “ a natural guild,” consisting of rich and 
poor members the well-born or noble and the craftsman alike. 
Originally it would seem that the land was divided among the 
families of the clan by lot and was inalienable. Thus witli the 
family was combined the means of supporting the family. On 
the other hand, every youth was registered in his phratry, and 
the phratry remained till the reforms of Clcisthenes (500 B.r.) 
a politictil, and even after that time a social, organization of 
importance. 

First, as to the family—the mother and wife, and the father. 
Already l)efore the age of Plato and Xenophon (450-350 b.c.) 
we find that the family has suffered a slow decline. The wife, 
according to later Greek usiige, was married as a child, hardly 
educated, and confined to the house, except at some festival or 
funeral. But with the decline came criticism and a nobler 
conception of family life. “ First, then, come laws regarding 
the wife,” writes the author of the so-called Economics of Aris¬ 
totle, and the law, “ thou shall do no wrong ; for, if we do no 
wrong, we shall not Iv wronged.” This is the “ common law,” 
as the Pythagoreans say, “ and it implies that we must not wrong 
the wife in the least, but treat her with the reverence due to a 
suppliant, or one taken from the altar.” The sanctity of marriage 
is thus placed among the “ commandments ” of Hesiod, beside 
the duty towards the stranger and the orphan. These and other 
references to the Pythagoreans suggest that they, possibly in 
common with other mystics, preached the higher religion of 
marriage and social life, and thus inspired a deeper social feeling, 
which eventually allied itself with the Christian movement. 

Next, as to parents and children : the son was under an obliga¬ 
tion to support his father, subject, after Solon’s time, to the 
condition that he had taught him a trade; and after Solon’s 
time the father had no claim for support from an illegitimate 
son. “ The possession of children,” it was said (Arist. Eicon.), 
“ is not by nature for the public good only, but also for private 
advantage. For what the strong may gain by their toil for the 
weak, the weak in their old age receive from the strong . . . Thus 
is the nature of each, the man and the woman, prearranged by the 
Divine Being for a life in common.” Honour to parents is “ the 
first and greatest and oldest of all debts ” (Plato, Laws, Tij). 
The child has to care for the parent in his old age. “ Nemesis, 
the minister of justice is appointed to wat^ over all these 
things.” And ” if a man fail to adorn the sepulchre of his dead 
parents, the magistrates take note of it and inquire ” (Xen. 
Mem. ii. 14). The heightened conception of marriage implies 
a fuller interpretation of the mutual rdatioos of parent and child 
as well; both become sacred. 

Then as to orphans. Before Solon’s time (594 b.c.) the property 
of any member of the clan-family who died without children 
went to the clan ; and after his time, when citizens were permitted 
to leave ^eir property by will, the property of an intestate fell 
to the dan. This arrangement carried with it corresponding 
duties. Through &e dan-family provision was made for orphans. 


Any member of the clan had the legal right to daim an orphan 
member in marriage ; and, if the nearest agnate did not marry 
her, he had to give her a dowry proportionate to the amount of 
his own property. Later, there is evidence of a growing sense of 
responsibility in regard to orphans. Hippodamus (about 443 
B.C.), in his scheme of the perfected state (Arist. Pol. ia68), 
suggested that there should be public magistrates to deal with 
the affairs of orphans (and strangers); and Plato, his contempor¬ 
ary, writes of the duty of the state and of the guardian towards 
them very fully. Orphans, he proposes (Lams, 927), should he 
placed under the care of public guardians. “ Men should have 
a fear of the loneliness of orpluins . . . and of the souls of the 
departed, who by nature take a special care of their own children. 
... A man should love the unfortunate orphan (boy or girl) 
of whom he is guardian as if he were his own child ; he should 
be us careful and diligent in the management of the orphan’s 
property as of his own—or even more careful still.” 

To relieve the poverty of citizens and to preserve the citizen- 
hood were objects of public policy and of charity. In Crete and 
Sparta the citizens were wholly supported out of the public 
resources. In Attica the system was different. The citizens 
were aided in various ways, in which, as often happens, legal 
or official and voluntary or private methods worked on parallel 
lines. The means were (i) legal enactment for release of debts ; 
(2) emigration ; (3) the supply of corn ; (4) poor relief for the 
infirm, and relief for the children of those fallen in war; (5) 
emoluments ; (6) voluntary public service, separate gifts and 
Uberality ; (7) loan societies. 

(1) Xu 504 D.c. the lalKJiin'ng class in Attica were overwhelmed 

with delits and mortgages, and tlieir persons pledged as security. 
Only by a sharp reform wa.s it possible to preserve them from 
slavery. Tliis Solon effected. He annulled their obligations, 
abolished the pledge of the person, and gave the labourers the 
franchise (but see under Sor.ow). Besides the laws above men¬ 
tioned, he gave power to the .Areopagus (o inquire from what sources 
each man obtained the necessaries of lite, and to punish those who 
did not work. His action and that of his successor, Pcisistrafns 
(500 suggest tliat the class of poor (iiroptu) was increasing, 

and that by the efforts of these two men the social decline of the 
jieople was avoided or at least postponed. I’cisistraf us lent the poor 
money that they might maintain themselves in husbandry. Hewished, 
it is said (Arist. Ath. Pol. xvi.). to enable them to earn a moderate 
living, that they might be occupied with their own affairs, instead 
of spending their time in the city or neglecting their work in order 
to visit it. As rent for tlieir land they paid a tenth of the produce. 

(2) Akin to this policy was that of emigration. Athenians, selected 
in some instances from the two lowest political classes, emigrated, 
though still retaining their rights of citizenship. In 570-5<i5 n.c, 
Salamis was annexed and divided into lots and settled, and later 
Pericles settled more than 2750 citizens in the Chersonese and elsc- 
wlieie—practically a considerable section of the whole body of 
citizen.s. " By tins means," says Plutarch, " he relieved the state 
of numerous idle agitators and assisted the necessitous." In other 
states this expedient was frequently adopted. 

(3) A third method was the supply of corn at reduced rates—a 
me&od similar to that adopted, as we shall see, at Kome, Czmstan- 
tinople and elsewhere. The maintenance of the mass of the people 
depended on the corn fleets. There were public granaries, where 
large stores were laid up at the public expense. A portion of all 
cargoes of corn was retained at Athens and in other ways importa¬ 
tion was promoted. Exportation was forbidden. Public donations 
and distributions of corn weie frequent, and in times of scarcity rich 
citizens made large contributions with that object. The distributions 
were made to adult citizens of eighteen years of age and upwards 
whose names were on the registers. 

(4) In addition to this there was a system of public relief for those 
who were unable to cam a livelihood on account of bodily defects 
and infirmities. The qualification was a property test. The pro¬ 
perty of the applicant had to be shown to be of a value of not more 
than three minae (say £11). Socrates, it may be noted, ad^ts the 
same method of estimating his comparative poverty (Xen. Econ. 2. 
6). saying that his goods would realize about five minae (or about 
twenty guineas). The senate examined the case, and the ecclesia 
awarded the bounty, which amounted to i or z obols a day. rather 
more than i^d. or 3d.—out-door relief, as we might say, amounting 
at most to about is. pd. a week. There was also a fund for the 
maintenance of the children of those who bad fallen in war, up to the 
age of eighteen. 

(5) But the main source of support was the receipt of emoluments 
for various public services. This was not relief, though it produced 
in the course of time the effect of relief. It was rather the Athenian 
method of supporting a governing class of citizens. 
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The inner political history of Xthens is the history of the extension 
of the franciiise to the lower cla8si^s of citizens, with the privileges 
of holding oftice and receiving emoluments. In early times, eitlier 
by Solon (y.v.) or previously, the citizens were classified on the 
basis of property. Tlie rich retained the franchise and the right 
of holding office; the middle classes obtained the franchise ; the 
lourth or lowest class gained neither. By the reforms of Cleis- 
Ihenes (509 d.c.) the clan-family and the phratry were set aside for 
the deme or ])arish, a geographical division superseding the social. 
Finally, aliout 478 b.c.. when all had acquired the franchise, the 
right to hold othce also wa.s obtained by the third class. These 
changes coinci<led with a penoO of economic progress. The rate of 
interest was high, usually 12 % ; and in trading and bottomry the 
returns were much higher. A small capital at this interest soon 
produced comparative wealth; and simultaneously pnees were 
tailing. Then came the reaction. “ After the Peloponnesian war 
{432-404 n.c.), writes Professor Jebb, " the wealth of the country 
cca.si'd to grow, as population had ceased to grow about 50 years 
sooner. H'lio rich went on accumulating : the poor, having no means, 
of mnehing themselves by cnter]>nse, were for the most part occu¬ 
pied in watching for some chance of snatching a larger share of the 
stationary total." Thus the jioorer classes in a time of prosperity 
had won tlie power which they were able to turn to their own account 
afterwards. A period of economic ])rcssurc followed, coupled with a 
decline in the population ; no return to the land was feasible, nor 
was emigration ; the jieople had become town-folk inadaptable to 
new uses; decreasing vitality and energy were marked by a new 
temper, the " pauper " temper, unsettled, idle and gras^nng, and 
]u)Htical power was utilized to obtain relief. The relief was forth¬ 
coming, but it was of no avail to stop the general decline. The state, 
it might almost l)e sai<l, in giving scope to the assertion of the spirit 
ol <l('pendence, had mined the self-regarding energy on which both 
family and state alike d«*pfnded. The emoluments were diverse. 
Tin* Tiumlier of citizens was not large ; the functions in which citizens 
could take part were numerous; and when payment was forth- 
coining the ])oorcr citizens pressed in to exiTcise their rights (cf. 
Aiist. Pol, 1203 a). All Athenian citizens could attend the public 
as.sembly or ccdc^ia. Probably tlie attendance at it varied from 
a few hundred to 5o<io ])ersoiis. In 395 n.c. the payment for attend¬ 
ance was fixed at 3 obols, or little more than 4jd. a day—for the 
system of payment had probably been introduced a few years Ixdore 
(but see liccLESiA and rcf^.). A juror or dicast would receive 
the same sum for attendance, and the courts or juries often consisted 
of 500 p(‘rsons. If the estimate (Bockh. Ftthlic Pionomy of Athena, 
Eng. trails. p]j. loy, 117) holds good that in the age of Demosthenes 
(384-323 u.f.) the member of a poor family of lour free persons could 
live (iiicludiug rent) oil about 3*.ld. or between 2 and 3 obols a day. 
the pay of the citizen attending the assembly or the court would at 
least cover the exiKnscs of subsistence. On the other hand, it would 
lie less than the pay of a day labourer, which was probably about 
4 obols or 6d. a day. In any case many citizens—they numbered 
in all about 20,000—in return for their participation in political 
duties would receive considerable pecuniary assistance. Attending 
a great public fi'stival also, the citizen would n'ceive 2 oliols or 3d. 
a day cluring the festival days ; and there were besides frequent 
])ublic sacrifices, with the meal or toast which accompanied them. 
But b<‘sides this there were confiscations of private property, whicti 
produced a surplus revenue divisible among the poorer citizens. 
(Some hold that there were confiscations in other Creek states, but 
not in Athens.) In these circumstances it is not to be wondered 
that men like Isocrates should regret that the influence of the 
Areopagus, the old court of morals and justice in Athens, had dis¬ 
appeared. for it " maintained a sort of censorial police over the lives 
ami habits of the citizen.s ; and it professed to enforce a tutelary 
and paternal discipline, lit'yond that which the strict letter of the 
law could mark out, over the indolent, the prodigal, the undutiful, 
and the deserters of old rite and custom." 

(b) In addition to public emoluments and relief there was much 
private liiierality and charity. Many expensive public services 
were undertaken honorarily by the citizens under a kind of civic 
compulsion. Thus in a trial about 425 n.c. (T.ysias, Or. ig. 57) a 
citizen submitted evidenci* that his father expended more than 
2000 during his life in paying tlie expenses of choruses at festivals, 
tting out seven triremes for the navy, and inei'ting levies of income 
tax to meet emergencies. Besides this he had helped poor citizens 
by portioning their daughters and sisters, had ransomed some, and 
paid the funeral exi»enses of others (cf. for other instances Plutarch’s 
Cimon, Theophrastus, Litli., and Xcn. Ecnn.). 

(7) There were al.so mutual help societies (iparoi). Tliose for 
relief would appear to have been loan societies (rf. Theoph. Eih.), 
one of whose meml'iers would beat up contributions to help a friend, 
who would atterwurds repay the advance. 

The criticisms of Aristotle (384-321 B.c.) suggest the direction 
to which he lookei^.fpr reform. He {Pol. 1320 a) passes a very im- 
favouram^jvdgmf-Wrtin the distribution of public money to the 
poorer Th* demagogues (he does not speak of Athens 

particulairy)’ distribStiid the surplus revenues to the poor, who 
received the same time ; and then they were in want 

again. If^as only, he argued, like pouring water through a sieve. 
It were better to see to it that the greater number were not so entirely 


destitute, for the depravity of a democratic government was due to 
this. The problem was to contrive how plenty {tOwopia, not poverty, 
dropla) should become permanent. His proposals arc adequate aid 
and voluntary charity. Public relief should, lie urges, be given in 
large amounts so as to help people to acquire small farms or start 
in business, and the well-to-do (e/lx-o/wi) should in ilic meantime 
subscribe to pay the poor for their attendance at the public assem¬ 
blies. (This proves, indeed, how the payments had become poor 
relief 1 He mentions also how the C'arthaginian notables divided 
the destitute among.st them and gave them the means of setting 
to work, and the Tarentines (xeu'd raovrrfs) shared their property 
with the poor. (Tlie Rhodian.s also may be mentioned (Stralx) xiv. 
c. 652), amongst whom the well-to-do undertook the relief of the 
poor voluntarily.) The later word for charitable distribution was 
a sharing {Koivurla, Ep. Horn. xv. 2b). which would seem to indicate 
that after Aristotle's time popular thought had turned in tliat 
direction. But the chief service rendered by Aristotle—a service 
which covered indeed the whole ground of social progress—was to 
show that unless the purpose of civil and social life was carefully 
considered and clearly realiz(‘d by those who desired to improve its 
conditions, no change for the better could result from individual 
or associated action. 

Two forms of charily have still to be mentioned: charity 
to the stranger and to the sick. It will be convenient to consider 
both in relation to the whole classical period. 

With the growth of towns the administration of hospitality 
was elaborated. 

(1) There was hospitality between members of families bound 
by the riles of host and guest. The guest received as a right only 
shelter and fire. Usually he dined with the host the first —. 
day. and if afterwards he was fed provisions were supplied 
to him. There were large guest-chambeis (lutin') or small 
guest-houses, completely isolated on the riglit or left of the principal 
house ; and here the guest was lodged. (2) There wen* also, e.ff. at 
Hierapolis (Sir W. M. Ramsay’s Phrygia, ii. 07), brotherhoods 
of hospitality (^i^m TfKfiijpeioL, bearers of the sign), wJiicli made 
hospitality a duty, and had a common chest and Apollo as their 
tutelary god. (3) There were inns or resting - ])lacfs (Karavcivia) 
for strangers at temples (Thuc. in. 68 ; Plato, J owi, 053 a) and 
places of resort {\ 4 <rxv) nt or near the temples for the entertain¬ 
ment of strangers—lor instance, at a temple of Asclepius at Epi- 
dauriis (Pausanias ii. 174) ; and Pausanias argues that tliey were 
common throughout the country. Probably also at the templis 
hosjiitable provision was made for strangers. 'Hie evidence at 
present is not perhaps sufficiently complclo, but, so far as it goes, 
if tends to Ihe conclusion that in ])re-ChTistian tinu's hospitality 
vv«is provided to passers-by and strangers in the temple biuhlini's, 
as later it wa.s lurnished in the mona-stenes and churclie.s. (4) riieie 
were also in towns houses for strangers (|«i'u»>') provided at the 
public cost. This was so at Megara ; and In Crete strangers had a 
place at the public meals and a dormitory. Xenophon suggested 
that it would be profitable for the Athenian state to establish inns 
for traders {KarayuryiCk dijfk 6 <ria) at Athens. Thus, apart from the 
official hospitality of the jiroxeiius or " consul," who had charge of 
the affairs of foreigners, and the hospitality which was shown to 
persons of distinction by states or private individuals, there was in 
Greece a large provision for strangers, wayfarers and vagrants based 
on the charitable sentiment of hosjiitality. Among tlie Romans 
siinilar customs of priv'ate and public hospitality prevailed ; and 
throughout the empire the older system was altered, probably very 
slowly. In Christian times (cf. Ramsay above) T’agan temples were 
(about A.D. 408) utilized for other purposes, including that of hos¬ 
pitality to strangers. 

Round the temples, ut first probably village temples, the 
organization of medical relief grew up. Primitive medicine is 
connected with dreams, worship, and liturgical 
“ pollution,” punishment and penitence, and an 
experimental practice. Finally, systematic observation and 
science (with no knowledge of chemistry and little of physiology) 
assert themselves, and a secular administration is created by 
the side of the older religious organization. 

Sickness among primitive races is conceived to be a material 
substance to be extracted, or an evil spirit to be driven away by 
incantation. Religion and medicine are thus at the beginning 
almost one and the same thing. In Anatolia, in the groups of 
villages (cf. Ramsay as above, i. loi) under the theocratic govern¬ 
ment of a central Up 6 v or temple, the god Men Karou was the 
physician and saviour {irurHip and <ft&i'w#^) of his people. Priests, 
prophets and physicians were his ministers. He punished wrong¬ 
doing by diseases which he taught the penitent to cure. So else¬ 
where pollution, physical or moral, was chastened by disease and 
loss of property or children, and further ills were avoided by sacrifice 
and expiation and public warning. In the temple and out of this 
phase of tliought grew up schools of medicine, in whose practice 
dreams and religious ritual retained a place. The newer god.s, 
Asclepius and Apollo, smxieeded the older local divinities; and 
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the " sons ' of Aacicpius became a profession, and the temple with 
its adjacent buildings a kind of hospital. There were many temples 
of Asclepius in Greece and elsewhere, placed generally in high and 
salubrious positions. After ablution the patient ofiered sacrifices, 
repeating himself the words of the hymn that was chanted. Then, 
when night came on, he slept in the temple. In the early dawn he 
was to dream the heavenly dream " which would suggest Ills cure ; 
but if he did not dream, relations and others—officials at the temple 
— might dri'am for him. At dawn the priest.s or sons of Asclepius 
came into the temple and visited the sick, so that, in a kind of 
drama, where reality and appearance seemed to meet, the patients 
believed that they saw the god himself. The next morning the 
pre-scription and treatment were settled. At hand in the inn or 
guest-chamliers of the temple the patient could remain, sleeping 
again in the temple, if necessary, and carrying out the required 
regimen. In the temple were votive tablets of cases, popular and 
awe-inspiring, and records and prescriptions, which later found 
their way into the medical works of Galen and others. At the 
temple of Asclepius at Epidaurus was an inn (ntrayi^iov) with 
four courts and colonnades, and in all lOo rooms. (Cf. I’ausanias 
ii. T71 ; and Report, Archaeol. in Greece, R. C. Bo.sanquet, 1899, 
moo.) 

At three centres more particularly, Rhodes, Cnidos and Cos, 
were the medical schools of the Asclepiads. If one may judge 
from an inscription at Athens, priests of Asclepius attended the 
poor gratuitously. And years afterwards, in the nth century, 
when there was a revival of medicine, we find (Daremberg, La 
Medeeine: histoire el doctrines) at Salerno the Christian priest as 
doctor, a simple and less palatable pharmacy for the poor than 
for the rich, and gratuitous medical relief. 

Besides the temple schools and hospitals there was a secular 
organization of medical aid and relief. Slates appointed trained 
medical men as physicians, and provided for them medical 
establishments (mit/wmi, “ large houses with large doors full of 
light ”) for the reception of the sick, and for operations there 
were provided beds, instruments, medicines, itc. At these places 
also pupils were taught. A lower degree of medical establishment 
was to be found at the barbers’ shops. Out-patients were seen 
at the iatreia. They were also visited at home. There were 
doctors’ assistants and slave doctors. The latter, apparently, 
attended only slaves (Plato, Laws, 720); they do “ a great 
service to the master of the house, who in this manner is relieved 
of the care of his slaves.” It was a precept of Hippocrates that 
if a physician came to a town where there were sick poor, he 
should make it his first duty to attend to them ; and the state 
physician attended gratuitously any one who applied to him. 
There were also travelling physicians going rounds to heal 
children and the poor. These methods continued, probably all 
of them, to Christian times. 

It has been argued that medical practice was introduced into 
Italy by the Greeks. But the evidence seems to show that there 
was a quite independent Latin tradition and school of medicine 
(Rene Brian, “ Medeeine dans Ic Latium et k Rome,” Rev. 
Archeal., 1885). In Rome there were consulting-rooms and 
dispensaries, and houses in which the sick were received. 
Hospitals are mentioned by Roman writers in the ist century 
A.D. There were infirmaries—detached buildings—for sick 
slaves ; and in Rome, as at Athens, there were slaves skilled in 
medicine. In Rome also for each regio there was a chief physician 
who attended to the poorer people. 

Slavery was so large a factor in pre-Christian and early 
Christian society that a word should be said on its relation 
to cliarity. Indirectly it was a cause of poverty 
Slavery, Social degradation. Thus in the case of Athens, 
with the achievement of maritime supremacy the number of 
slaves increased greatly. Manual arts were despised as un¬ 
becoming to a citizen, and the slaves carried on the larger part 
of the agricultural and industrial work of the community ; and 
for a tune—until after the Peloponnesian War (404 b.c.)-j- 
slavery was an economic success. But by degrees the slave, it 
would seem, dispossessed the citizen and rendered him unfit 
for competition. The position of the free artisan thus became 
akin to that of the slave (Arist. Pol. 1260 a, &c.), and Slavery 
became the industrial method of the country. Though Greeks, 
Romans, Jews and Christians spent money in ransoming 
individual slaves and also enfranchised many, no general abolition 


of slavery was possible. At last fhrough economic changes the 
new status of coloni, who paid as rent part of the produce of the 
land they tilled, superseded the status of slavery (cf. above ; 
the system turned to account by Peisistratus). But this result 
was only achieved much later, when a new society was being 
created, when the slaves from the slave prisons {ergastula) of 
Italy joined its invaders, and the slave-owner or master, as one 
may suppose, unable any longer to work the gangs, let them 
become coloni. 

In Greece the feeling towards the slave be'eame constantly 
mure humane. Real slavery, Aristotle said, was a cast of mind, 
not a condition of life. The slave was not to be ordered about, 
but to be commanded and persuaded like a child. The master 
was under the strongest obligation to promote his welfare. In 
Rome, on the other hand, slavery continued to the end a massive, 
brutal, industrial force—a standing danger to the state. But 
alike in Greece and Rome the influence of slavery on the family 
was pernicious. The pompous array of domestic slaves, the 
transfer of motherly duties to slave nurses, the loss of that 
homely education which for most people comes only from the 
practical details of life—all this in later Greece and Italy, and 
far into Christian times, prevented that permanent invigoration 
and reform of family life which Jewish and Christian influences 
might otherwise have produced. 

Part III.— Charity in Roman Times 

The words that suggest most clearly the Roman attitude 
towards what we call charity are libereditas, beneficentia and 
pietas. The two former are almost synonymous (Cicero, De 
Offic. i. 7, 14). Liberality lays stress on the mood—that of the 
liber, the, freeborn, and so in a sense the independent and superior; 
beneficence on the deed and its purpose (Seneca, De Benef. vi. 10). 
The conditions laid down by Cicero, following Panaetius the Stoic 
(185-112 B.c.) are three : not to do harm to him whom one would 
benefit, not to exceed one’s means, and to have regard to merit. 
The character of the person whom we would benefit .should be 
considered,his fadings towards us, the interest of the community', 
our social relatiSbs in life, and services rendered in the past. 
The utility of the deed or gift graded according to social relation¬ 
ship and estimated largely from the point of view of ultimate 
advantage to the doer or donor seems to predominate in the 
general thought of the book, though (cf. Aristotle, Eth. viii. 3) 
the idea culminates in the completeness of friendship where “ all 
things are in common.” Pietas has the religious note which the 
other words lack, loving dutifulness to gods and home and 
country. Not “ piety ” only but “ pity ” derive from it: thus 
it comes near to our “ charity.” Both books, the De Oficiis 
and the De Beneficiis, represent a Roman and Stoical revision 
of the problem of charity and, as in Stoicism generally, there 
seems to be a half-conscious attempt to feel the way to a new 
social standpoint from this side. 

As from the point of view of charity the well-being of the 
community depends upon the vigour of the deep-laid elemental 
life within it, so in passing to Roman times we consider 
the family first. The Roman family was unique in its SmS." 
completeness, and by some of its conditions the world 
has long been bound. The father alone had independent authority 
(sui juris), and so long as he lived all who were under his power— 
his wife, his sons, and their wives and children, and his unmarried 
daughters—could not acquire any property of their own. Failing 
father or husband, the unmarried daughters were placed under 
the guardianship of the nearest male members of the family. 
Thus the family, in the narrower sense in which we commonly 
use the word, as meaning descendants of a common father or 
grandfather, was, as it were, a single point of growth in a larger 
organism, the gens, which consisted of aU those who shared a 
common ancestiy. 

The wife, though io law the property of her hu-sband. held a 
position of honour and influence higher than that of the Greek 
wife, at least in historic times. She seems to coipe nearer to the 
ideal of Xenophon : ” the goodwife should be the mistress of every¬ 
thing within the house.” " A house of his own and the blessing 
cd children appeared to the Roman citizen as the enduand essence 
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of life " (Mommsen, Roihe). The obligation of the father to 
the sons was strongly Iclt. The family, past, present and future, 
was conceived as one and indivisible. Each succeeding generation 
had a right to the care of its predecessor in mind, body and estate. 
The training of the sons was distinctly a home and not a school 
training. Brought up by the father and constantly at his side, they 
learnt spontaneou.sly the habits and traditions of tbc family. The 
home was tlieir school. By their father they were introduced into 

f iublic life, and though still remaining under his power during his 
ifetime, they tecame citizens, and their relation to the state was 
direct. The nation was a nation of yeomen. Only ^riculture and 
warlarc were considered honourable emjiluyments. The father and 
sons worked outdoors on the farm, employing little or no slave 
labour; the wife and daughters indoors at spinning and weaving. 
The drudgery of the household wa-s done by dumtsitic .slaves. The 
father was the working head ol a toiling household. Their chief 
gods were the same us those of early Greece—Zeius-Diovis and 
Hestia-Vesta, the goddess of the hearth and home. Out of this 
solid, compact family Roman .society was built, and so long as the 
family was strong attachment to the service of tlie state was intense. 
The tea puhlica, the common weal, the phrase and the tliought, meet 
one at every turn ; and never were citizens more patient ami 
tenacious comliatants on their country's beliall. The men were 
soldiers in an unpaid militia ami were constantly engaged in wars 
with the rivals of Rome, leaving home and family for their cam 
paigns and returning to them ui the winter. With a hardness and 
clU8enes.s inconsistent witli—indeed, opposed to—the charitable 
spirit, they combined the strength of character and sense of lust ice 
without which charity becomes sentimental and unsocial. In the 
developiiieiit of the lainily. and thus, indirectlv. in the ilevelopment 
of charity, they staml for settled uhligatiun ami unrelenlmg duty. 

Under the protection of the head of the family “ in dependent 
freedom lived the clients. They tvere in a middle position 
between the freemen and the slaves. The relation between 
patron and chent lasted for several generations ; and there were 
many clients. Their numlier increased as stale after stale was 
conquered, and they formed the plebs, in Rome the plebs urbana. 
the lower oilers of the city. 

In relaMtato our subject the important factors are the family, 
the />f«i«taari«Bavcry. 

Two ^liMMwes were at work from an early dale, before the first 
agituaan*;illi|t>(486 b.c.) : the impoverishment of the plebs and 
the increase tk slavery. The farmer led to thswnnona ctvtca, or 
the free supply of corn to the citizens, and to the sportula or the 
organized food-supply for poor clients, and ultimately to the 
edimentarii pueri, the maintenance of children of citizens by 
voluntary and imperial bounty. The latter (slavery) was dte 
standing witness that, as self-support was undermined, the task 
of relief became hopeless, and the impoverished citizen, as the 
generations passed, became in turn dependant, Iteggar, pauper 
and slave. 

The great patrician families—“ an oligarchy of warriors and 
slaveholders ”—did not themselves engage in trade, but, entering 
on large speculations, employed as their agents their clients, 
libertiiii or freedmen, and, later, their slaves. The constant 
wars, for which the soldiers of a local militia were eventually 
retained in permanent service, broke up the yeomaniy and very 
greatly reduced their number. Whole famtlies of citizens be¬ 
came impoverished, and their lands were in consequence sold to 
the large patrician families, members of which had acquired 
lucrative posts, or prospered in their speculations, and assumed 
posse.ssion of the larger part of the land, the ager publicus, 
acquired by the state through conquest. The city had always 
been the centre of the patrician families, the patrons of the trading 
libertini and other dependants. To it now flocked as well the 
meioeei, the resident aliens from the conquered states, and the 
poorer citizens, landless and unable for social reasons to turn to 
trade. There was thus in Rome a growing multitude of aliens, 
dispossessed yeomen aiid dependent clients. Simultaneously 
slavery increased very largely after the second Punic War 
(zoi B.C.). Every conquest brought slaves into the market, for 
whom ready purchasers were found. The slaves took the place 
of the freemen upon the old family estates, and the free country 
prople became extinct. Husbandry gave place to shepherding, 
^e estates were thrown into large domains (latifwndia), managed 
by bailiffs and worked by slaves, often fettered or bound by 
chains, lodged in cells in houses of labour (ergastula), and some¬ 
times cared for -when ill in infirmaries {valeltidinaria). In Crete 


and Sparta the slaves toiled that the mass of citizens might have 
means and leisure. In Rome the slave class was organized for 
private and not for common ends. In Athens the citizens were 
paid for their services; at Rome no ufiices were paid. Thus 
the citizen at Rome was, one might almost say, forced into a 
dependence on the public com, for as the large properties 
swallowed up the smaller, and the slave dispossessed the citizen, 
a population grew up unfit for rural toil, disinclined to live by 
methods that pride considered sordid, unstable and pleasure- 
loving, and yet a serious political factor, as dependent on the 
rich for their enjoyments as they were on their patrons or the 
prefect of the corn in Uie city for their food. 

It is estimated, fnim extremely diHicult and uncertain data, that 
the population ol Rome in the time of Augustus was about t,300,000 
or i.joo.ooo. .'\t that lime the ptelis urhaua numbi-rcd ^20,000. If 
this be multiplied by tlin-e, to give a low average of dependants, 
wives and children, this section of tlie population would numlicr 
Qfio.ooo. The remainder of the i.jisi.ooo, 540,000, would consist of 
(if) slaves, and (h) those, th<‘ comparatively few. who would lie 
members ol the gn-at clan-families {genles). Proportionately to 
Attica this seents to allow too small a population of slaves. Bui 
however this be, we may picture the ]K>])iilation of Rome as consist¬ 
ing cliiMly of a few patrician families imnistered to by a very large 
nuniLx-i' of slaves, and a populace of needy citizens, m whose ranks it 
was profitable lor an outsider to find a place in order that he might 
participate in the advantages ol state maintenance. 

In Rome the clan-Iuiiiily became the dominant political factor. 
As in England and elsewhere in the middle ages, and even in 
later times, the family, in tliese circumstances, assumes 
an influence which is out of harmony with the common 
good. The social advantage of the famfly lies in its elviea. 
self-maintenance, its home charities, and its moral 
and educational force, but if its separate interests are made 
supreme, it b«come.s uncliaritablc and unsocial. In Rome this 
was the line of development. The stronger clan-familics crushed 
the weaker, and became the “ oligarchy of warriors and slave¬ 
holders.” In the .Slime spirit they jxissessed themselves of 
the ager publicus. The land obtained by the Romans by right 
of conquest was public. It belonged to the stale, and to a yeo¬ 
man .state it was the most valuable acquisition. At first part of 
it was sold and part was distributed to citizens without property 
and destitute (cf. Plutarch, Tib. Gracchus). At a very early date, 
however, the patrician families acquired possession of much of 
it and held it at a low rental, and thus the natural outlet for a 
conquering farmer race was monopolized by one class, the richer 
clan-fanfflies. This injustice was in part remedied by the 
establishment of colonies, in which the emigrant citizens received 
sufficient portions of land. But these colonies were comparatively 
few, and after each c-unquest the rich families made large pur¬ 
chases, while the smaller proprietors, whose services as soldiers 
were constantly required, were unable to attend to their lands 
or to retain possession of them. To prevent this (,367 b.c.) 
the Licinian law was passed, by which ownership in land was 
limited to 500 jugcra, about 312 acres. This law was ignored, 
however, and more tlian two centuries later the evil, the double 
evil of the dispossession of the citizen fanner and of slavery, 
reached a crisis. The slave war broke out (134 b.c:.) and (133 B.c.) 
Tiberius Gracchus made his attempt to re-endow the Roman 
citizens with the lands which they had acquired by conquest. 
He undertook what was essentially a charitable or philanthropic 
movement, which was set on foot too late. He had passed through 
Tuscany, and seen with resentment and pity the deserted 
country where the foreign slaves and barbarians were now 
the only shepherds and cultivators. He had been brought up 
under the influence of Greek Stoical thought, with which, almost 
in spite of itself, there was always associated an element of pity. 
The problem which he desired to solve, though larger in scale, 
was essentially the same as that with which Sokm and Peisis- 
tratus had dealt successfully. At bottom the issue lay between 
private property, considered as the basis of family life for the 
great bulk of the community, with personal independence, and 
pauperism, with the annona or slaveiy. In 133 B.c Tiberius 
Gracchus became tribune. To expand society on the lines of 
private property, he proposed the enforcement of “ the Licinian 
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Rogations ; the rich WCTe to give up all beyond their rightful 
312 acres, and the remainder was to be d^tributcd amongst 
the poor. The measure was carried by the use of arbitrary 
powers, ^d followed by the death of Tiberius at the hands of 
the patricians, the dominant clan-families. In 132 b.c. Caius 
Gracchus took up his brother’s quarrel, and adopting, it would 
seem, a large scheme of political and social reform, proposed 
measures for emigration and for relief. The former failed ; the 
latter apparently were acceptable to all parties, .and continued 
in force long after C. Gracchus had been slam (121 b.c.). Already, 
at times, there had been sales of corn at cheap prices. Now, by 
tile lex fruinentaria he gave the citizens—those who had the 
Roman franchise—^the right to purchase corn every month from 
the public stores at rather more than half-price, 6J asses or about 
3'3d. the peck. This, the fatal alternative, was accepted, and 
henceforth there was no possibility of a reversion to better social 
conditions. 

The provisioning of Rome was, like that of Athens, a public 
sendee. There were public granaries (267 B.c.), and there was 
a quaestor to supervise the transit of the com from Sicily and, 
later, from Spain and Africa, and an elaborate administration 
for collecting and conveying it. The lex frumentaria of Caius was 
followed by the lex Octavia, restricting the monthly sale to citizens 
settled in Rome, and to 5 moiii (ij bushels). According to 
Polybius, the amount re(]uired for the maintenance of a slave 
was 5 modii a month, and of a soldier 4. Hence the allowance, 
if continued at this rate, was practically a maintenance. The 
lex Clodia (58 B.c.) made the corn gratuitous to the plehs 
iirbana. 

Julius Caes.'ir (5 11.c.) found the number of recipients to be 320,000. 
and reduced them to 150,coo. In Augustus’s time they rose to 
joo.ooo. There seems, howev'er. to be some confusion as to the 
uunibevs. From the Ancyranum MonumenUtm it appears that the 
ftU'hs ttrbava who received Augustus's dole of 60 deiitiyii (37s. 6cl.) 
m his eighth consulship numbered 320,000. .Ami (Suet. Cues. 41) 
it seems likely that iu Caesar’s time the lists of the recipients were 
settled by lot; furtlier, probably only those whose property was 
worth less than 400.000 sesterces (,^3541) were placed on the lists. 
It is probable, therefore, that 320,000 represents a maximum, 
reduced for purposc.s of administration to a smaller numljcr (n) by 
a proiw-rty test, and (fi) by some kind of seruliny. The names of 
those certified to receive the com were e,xi)OfiCd on bronze tablets. 
They were then called aerarii. They had tickets (tesserae) for pur¬ 
poses of ideiitiftcalion, and they received the corn or bread in the 
time of the rqmhlic at the temple of Ceres, and afterwards at steps 
in the several (14) regions or w.nrds of Rome. Hence the bread was 
called pants graditis. In the middle of the and century there were 
sUite liakerie.s, and wheaten loaves were baked for the people perhaps 
two or tliree times a week. In .Aurelian's time (a.d. 270) the flour 
was of the best, and tlic weiglit of the loaf (one uncia) was doubled. 
To the gifts of bread were added pork, oil and possibly wine; 
elotlies also—white tunics with long sleeves—were distributed. 
In the period after Constantine (cf. Theod. Code, xiv. 15) three 
classes received tlie bread the palace people (palatini), .soldiers 
(militares), and the populace (populares). No distribution was per¬ 
mitted except at the steps. Each class had its own steps in the 
several wards. The bread at one step could not be transferred to 
another step. Each class had its own supply. There were arrange¬ 
ments for the excliange of stale loaves. Against misappropriation 
there were (law of Vdentinian and Valens) severe penalties. If a 
public prosecutor (actor), a collector of the revenue (procurator), or 
the slave of a senator obtained bread with the cognizance of the 
clerk, or by bribery, the slave, if lus master was not a party to the 
offence, had to serve in the state hakcliouse in chains. If the master 
were involved, his house was confiscated. If others who had not the 
right obtained the bread, they and their property were placed at 
the service of the bakery (pistrini exercitio suhfugari). If ttey were 
poor (pauperes) they were enslaved, and the delinquent client was 
to be put to death. 

The right to relief was dependent on the right of citizenship. 
Hence it became hereditary and passed from father to son. 
It was thus in the nature of a continuous endowed charity, like the 
well-known family charity of Smith, for instance, in whifch a 
large property was left to the testator’s descendants, of whom 
it was said that as a result no Smith of that family could fail to be 
poor. But the ttnnona civica was an endowed charity, afiecting 
not a single family, but the whole ’population. Later, when 
Constantinople was founded, the right to relief was attadied to 
new houses as a premium on budding operatkins. Thus it 


belonged not to persons only, but also to houses, and became a 
species of “ immovable ” property, passing to the purchaser of 
the house or property, as would the adscript slaves. The bread 
followed the house (aedes sequantur atmonae). If, on the transfer 
of a house, bread claims were lost owing to the absence of 
claimants, they were transferred to the treasury {fisci mribtts 
mndieettliir). But the savage law of Valentinian, referred to 
above, shows to what lengths such a sy.stem was pushed. Early 
in its history the annona civica attracted many to Rome in the 
hope of living there without working. For the 400 years since 
the lex Clodia was enacted constant injury had been done by it, 
and now (a.d. 364) people had to be kept off the civic bounty as 
if they were birds of prey, and the very poor man (paiiperrimus), 
who had no civic title to the food, if he obtain^ it by fraud. 
Was enslaved. Thus, in spite of the abundant state relief, there 
had grown up a class of the very poor, the Gentiles of the state, 
who were outside the sphere of its ministrations. The annona 
chiica was introduced not only into Constantinople, but also 
into Alexandria, with baleful results, and into Antioch. When 
Constantinople was founded the corn-ships of Africa sailed there 
instead of to Rome. On charitable relief, as we shall see, the 
annona has had a long-continued and fatal influence. 

1. If tile government considers its» lf responsible for provisionhig 
the people it must fix the price of necessaries, and to meet distress 
or popular clamour it will lower the price. It becomes Ihus a large 
relief society lor the supply of corn. In a time of distress, when the 
corn laws were a matter of moment in England, a similar system was 
arlopli’d in the well-known Speenhamland scale (1705). by which a 
larger or lesser allow’ance was given to a family according to its size 
and Uie prevailing price of corn. A maintenance was tlius provided 
for (he able-bodied and tlieir families, at least in part, without any 
ec|uivalcnt in laiioiir; though in England labour was demanded of 
the applicant, and work was done more or less perfunctorily. In 
amount the Roman dole seems to have been equivalent to the 
allowance provided for a slave, but the citizen received it without 
iiaviiig to do any lal>our task. He received it as a statutory right. 
Tliere could hardly la- a more effective method for degrading his 
manhood and denaturalizing his family. He was also a voter, and 
the alma appealed to his weakness and indolence; and the feat of 
displeasing him and losing his vote kept him. socially, master of the 
situation, to his own ruin. If in England now relief were given to 
able-bodied persons who retained their votes, this evil would also 
attach to it. 

2. The system obliged tlie liard-working to maintain the idlers, 
while it continually increased their number. The needy teaclier 
in Juvenal, instead of a fee, is pnt off with a tessera, to which, not 
being a citizen, he has no right. “ The foreign reapers," it was said, 
“ fill^ Rome’s belly and left Rome Iree for tlie stage and the ciroiis." 
The treeman had become a slave—" stupid and drowsy, to whom 
days of ease had become habitual, the games, the circus, the tlieatre, 
dice, eating-houses and brothels.” Here are all the marks of a 
degraded pauperism. 

3. The system led the way to an ever more extensive slavery. 
The man who could not live on his dole and otlicr scrapings had the 
alternative of becoming a slave. “ Better have a good master than 
live so distressfully " ; and “ If I were free I should live at my own 
risk; now I live at yours,” are the expressions suggestive of the 
natural temptations of slavery in these conditions. The escaped 
slaves returned to “ their manger." The annona did not prevent 
destitution. It was a half-way house to slavery. 

4. The effect on agriculture, and proportionalW on commerce 
generally, was ruinous. The largest corn-market, Rome, wa.s with¬ 
drawn from the trade—the market to which all the necessaries of 
life wontd naturally have gravitated ; and the supply of corn was 
placed in the hands of producers at a few centres where it could be 
grown most cheaply—Sicily, Spain and Africa. The Italian fanner 
liad to turn his attention to othur produce—the cultivation of the 
olive and the vine, and cattle and pig rearing. The greater the ex¬ 
tension of the system the more impossible was the regeneration of 
Rome. The Roman citizen might well say that he wa.s out of 
work, for, so far as the land was concerned, the means of obtaining 
a living wore placed out of his reach. While not yet unfitted for 
the country by life in the town, he at least could not “ return to tlio 
land.” 

5. The method was the outcome of distress and political hopeless¬ 
ness. Yet the rich also adopted it in distributmg their private 
largess. Cicero (Dr. Off. ii. 16) writes as though he recognized its 
evil; but though he expresses his disapprobation of the popular 
shows upon which the aedilas spent large sums, he argues that some¬ 
thing mu.st be done “ if the people demand it, and if good men, 
though they do not wish it, assent to it." Thus in a guarded manner 
he approves a distribetion of food—a free breakfast in the stzeets 
of Rome. One bad result of the annona was that it encouraged « 
special .and ruinous form of charitable munificence. 
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The sportula was a form of cfiarity corresponding to the annona 
civica. Charity and poor relief run on parallel lines, and when 
the one is administered without discrimination, little 
tftnuf*- discrimination will usually be exercised in the other. 

It was the charity of the patron of the chiefs of the 
clan-families to their clients. Between them it was natural that 
a relation, partly hospitable, partly charitable, should grow up. 
The clients who attended the patron at his house were invited 
to dine at his table. The patron, as Juvenal describes him, 
dined luxuriously and in solitaiy grandeur, while tlie guests put 
up with what they could get; or, as was usual under the empire, 
instead of the dinner {coena recta) a present of food was given at 
the outer vestibule of the house to clients who brought with them 
ba.skcts {sportula) to carry off their food, or even charcoal stoves 
to keep it warm. There was endless trickery. Hie patron (or 
almoner who acted for him) tried to identify the applicant, 
fearing lest he might get the dole under a false name ; and at each 
mansion was kept a list of persons, male and female, entitled to 
receive the allowance. “ The pilferer grabs the dole ” (sporttdam 
jurunculus capiat) was a proverb. The sportula was a charity 
sufficiently important for state regulation. Nero (a.d. 54) 
reduced it to u payment in money (too quadrantes, about is.). 
Domitian (.a.u. 81) restored the custom of giving food. Subse¬ 
quently both practices—gifts in money and in food—appear to 
have been continued. 

In these conditions the Roman family steadily decayed. Its 
“ old discipline ” was neglected ; and Tacitus (a.u. 75), in his 
dialogue on Oratory, wrote (c. xxviii.) what might be called its 
epitaph. Of the general decline the laws of Caesar and Augustus 
to encourage marriage and to reward the parents of large families 
are sufficient evidence. 

'I’he destruction of the working-class family must have been 
finally achieved by the imperial control of the collegia. 

In old Ronii.' there were corporations ol uraftsmun for common 
worship, and for tlie maintenance of the traditions of the craft. 

Tlicse corporations were ruined by slave labour, and 

.. . becoming secret societies, in the time of Augustus were 
* ■ suppressed. Subsequently they were reorganized, and 
gave scope for much friendliness. They often existed in connexion 
with some great house, whose chief was tlieir patron and whose 
lioiisehold gods fliey worshipped. The gilds of the poor, or rather 
ot the lower orders (collegia tenuiorum), consisted ot artisans and 
others, and slaves also, who paid monthly contributions to a common 
fund to meet the e.vpenses of worship, common meals, and funerals. 
They were not in Italy, it would seem (J. T’. Waltzing, titudes histor. 
snr tes corporations professionnelles chee les Uomains, i. 145, 300), 
though they may have been in Asia Minor and elsewhere, societies 
lor mutual helji generally. They were chiefly funeral benefit societies. 
Under Severiis (a.i>. 192) the collegia were extended and more 
closely organized as industrial bodies. They were protected and 
controlled, as in England in the 15th century the municipalities 
affected the cau.so of the craft gilds and ended by controlling them. 
Industrial disorder was thus prevented ; the government were able 
to provide the supplies required in Rome and the large cities with 
less risk and uncertainty; and the workmen employed in trade, 
especially the carrying trade, became almost slaves. In the 2nd 
century^ and until the invasions, there were three groups of collegia ; 
(1) tho.se engaged in various state manufactures; (2) those engaged 
in the provision trade; and (3) the free trades, which gradually 
lapsed into a kind of slavery. If the members of these gilds fled they 
were brought back by force. Parents had to keep to the trade to 
which they liclonged ; their children had to succeed them in it. 

.slave caste indeed had lieen formed of the once free workmen. 

As a charitable protest against the destruction of children, 
in the midst of a broken family life, and increasing dependence 
and poverty, a specif institution was found^ (to use 
nenMl. Scottish word) for the “ alimentation ” of the 
children of citizens, at first by voluntary charity and 
afterwards by imperial bounty. 

Nerva and Trajan ad^ted the plan. Pliny (Ep. vii. t8 ) refers 
to it. There was a desire to give more lasting and certain help 
than an allotment of food to parents. A list of children, whose 
names were on the relief tables at Rome, was accordingly drawn 
up, and a special service for their maintenance established. Two 
instances arc recorded in inscriptions—one at Veleia, one at Bene- 
ventum. The emperor lent money for the purpose at a low per¬ 
centage—2i or 5 % as against the usual jo or 12. At Veleia his loan 
amounted to 1,044,000 sesterces —about /8156, and 51 of the local 
landed proprietors mortgaged land, valued at 13 or 14 million 


sesterces, as security for the debt. The interest on the emperor's 
money at 5 % was paid into the municipal treasury, and out of it the 
children were relieved. The figures seem small; at Veleia 300 
children were assisted, of whom 36 were girls. The annual interest 
at 3 % amounted to nearly £408, which divided among 300 gives 
about 27s. a head. The figures suggest that the money seived as a 
charitable supplementation of the citizens' relief in direct aid of 
the children. Apparently the scheme wa.s widely adopted. Curators 
of high position were the patrons; procurators acted as inspectors 
over large areas ; and quaestores alimentarii undertook the local 
management. Antoninus Pius (a.d. 138). and Marcus Aurelius 
' (a.d. 160), and subsequently Severus (a.d. iqz) established these 
bursaries for children in the names of their wives. In the 3rd century 
the system fell into disorder. There were large arrears of payments, 
and in the military anarchy that ensued it came to an end. It is of 
special interest, as indicating a new feeling of responsibility towards * 
children akin to the humane Stoicism of the Antonines, and an 
attempt to found, apart from temples or collegia, what was in the 
nature of a public endowed charity. 

Part IV.— Jewish and Christian Charity 

With Cliristianity two elements came into fusion, tlte Jewish 
and the Greco-Roman. To trace this fusion and its results it is 
necessary to describe the Jewish system of charity, and to com¬ 
pare it with that of the early Christian church, to note the theory 
of love or friendship in Aristotle as representing Greek thought, 
and of charity in St Paul as representing Christian thought, and 
to mark the Roman influences which moulded the administration 
of Ambrose and Gregory and Western Christianity general!)'. 

In the early history of the Hebrews we find the family, clan- 
family and tribe. With the Kxodus (probably about 1390 b.c.) 
comes the law of Moses (cf. Kittel, Hist, of the Hebrews, 

Eng. trans. i. 244), the central and permanent element charity. 
of Jewish thought. We may compare it to the 
“ commandments ” of Hesiod. There is the recognition of the 
family and its obligations : “ Honour thy father and mother ” ; 
and honour included help and support. There is also the law 
essential to family unity : “ Thou shalt not commit adulter)' ” ; 
and as to property there is imposed the regulation of desire: 

‘‘ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's house.” Maimonides 
(a.d. 113s), true to the old conception of the family (x. 16), calls 
the support of adult children, “ after one is exempt from support¬ 
ing them,” and the support of a father or mother by a child, 

“ great acts of charity ; .since kindred arc entitled to the first 
consideration.” To relief of the stranger the Decalogue makes no 
reference, but in the Hebraic laws it is constantly pressed ; and 
the Levitical law (xix. 18) goes further. It first applies a new 
standard to social life: “ 'Thou shalt love thy neighlxiur as thy¬ 
self.” This thought is the outcome of a deep ethical fervour— 
the element which the Jews brought into the work of charity. 

In Judges and Joshua, the “ Homeric ” books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, the Hebrews appear as a passionately fierce and cruel 
people. Subsequently against their oppression of the poor the 
prophets protested with a vehemence as great as the evil was 
intense ; and their denunciations remained part of the national 
literature, a standing argument that life without charity is 
nothing worth. Thus schooled and afterwards tutored into 
discipline by the tribulation of the exile (587 B.r.), they turned 
their fierceness into a zeal, which, as their literature shows, was 
as fervent in ethics as it was in religion and ceremonial. In the 
services at the synagogues, which supplemented and afterwards 
took the place of the Temple, the Commandments were constantly 
repeated and the Law and the Prophets read ; and as the Jews 
of the Dispersion increased in number, and especially after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the synagogues became centres of social 
and charitable co-operation. Thus rightly would a Jewish rabbi 
say, “ On three things the world is stayed : on the Thorah (or 
the law), and on worship, and on the bestowal of kindness.” 
Also there was on the charitable side an indefinite power of 
expansion. Rigid in its ceremonial, there it was free. Within 
the nation, as the Prophets, and after the exile, as the Psalms 
show, there w«s the hope of a universal religion, end with it of a 
universally recognized charity. St Paul accentuated the pro¬ 
hibitive side of the law and prote.sted against it; but, even while 
he was so doing, stimulated by the Jewish discipline, he was 
moving unfettered towards new conceptions of charity and life— 
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charity as the central word of the Christian life, and life as a 
participation in a higher existence—the “ body of Christ.” 

To mark the line of development, we could compare—i. The 
family among the Jews and in ^e early Christian church ; 
2. The sources of relief and the tithe, the treatment of the pioor 
and their aid, and the assistance of special classes of poor; 3. 
The care of strangers ; and, lastly, we would consider the 
theory of almsgiving, friendship or love, and charity. 

1. As elsewhere, property is the basis of the family. Wife and 
children are the property of the father. But the wife is held 
in high respiect. In the post-exilian period the virtuous wife 
is represented as laborious as a Roman matron, a “ lady bounti¬ 
ful ” to the poor, and to her husband wife and friend alike. 
Monogamy without concubinage is now the rule—is taken for 
granted as right, 'fhere is no “ exposure of children.” The 
slaves are kindly treated, as servants rather than slaves- -though 
in Roman times and afterwards the Jews were great slave- 
traders. 'I'he household is not allowed to eat the bread of 
idleness. “ Six days,” it was said, “ must [not mayest\ thou 
work.” “ l.abour, if poor ; but find work, if rich.” “ Whoever 
does not teach his son business or work, teaches him robbery.” 
In Job xxxi., a chapter which has been called “ an inventory of 
late Old Testament morality,” we find the family life developed 
side by side with the life of charity. In turn are mentioned the 
relief of the widow, the fatherless and the stranger—the classifi¬ 
cation of dependents in the Christian church ; and the whole 
chapter is a justification of the homely charities of a good family. 
“ Tlie Jewish religion, more especially in the old and orthodox 
form, is essentiidly a family religion ” (C. G. Montefiorc, Keligion 
of Ancient Hebrews). 

In the early documents of the Church the fifth commandment 
is made the basis of family life (cf. Kph. vi. i ; Apost. Const. 
ii. 32, iv. 11—if we take the first six books of the Apost, Const. 
as a composite production before a.d. 300, representing Judaeo- 
Christian or Eastern church thought). But two points are 
prominent. Duties are insisted on as reciprocal (cf. especially 
.St Paul’s Epistles), as, e.g. between husband and wife, parent 
and child, master and servant. Charity is mutual; the family 
is a circle of reciprocal duties and charities. This implies a 
principle of the greatest importance in relation to the social 
utility of charity. Further reference will be made to it later. 
Next the “ thou shalt love thy neighbour ” is translated from 
its position as one among many sayings to the chief place as a 
rule of life. In the Didarht or Teaching of the Twelve Apostles 
(jewish-Christian, c. 90-120 a.d.) the first commandment in “ the 
way of life ” is adapted from St Matthew’s Gospel thus : “ First, 
thou shalt love God who made thee; secondly, thy neighbour 
as thyself; and all things whatsoever thou wouldst not have 
done to thee, neither do thou to another.” A principle is thus 
applied which touches all social relations in which the “ self ” 
can be made the standard of judgment. Of this also later. To 
touch on other points of comparison: the earlier documents 
seem to ring with a reiterated cry for a purer family life (cf. the 
second, the negative, group of commandments in the Didaehe, 
and the judgment of the apocalyptic writings, such as the 
Revelations of Peter, &c.); and, sharing the Jewish feeling, the 
riper conscience of the Christian community formulates and 
accepts the injunction to preserve infant life at every stage. 
It advocates, indeed, the Jewish purity of family life with a 
missionary fervour, and it makes of it a condition of church 
membership. The Jewish rule of labour is enforced {Ap. Const. 
ii. 63). If a stranger settle {Didaehe, xii. 3) among the brother¬ 
hood, “ let him work and eat.” And the father {Constit. iv. 11) 
is to teach the children “ such trades as are agreeable and 
suitable to their need.” And ^e charities to the widow, the 
fatherless, are organized on Jewish lines. 

2. The sources of relief among the Jews were the three gifts of 
com : (i) the comers of the field (cf. Lev. xix. &c.), amounting 
to a sixtieth part of it; (2) the gleanings, a definite minimum 
dropped in the process of reaping (Maimonides, Laws of the 
Hebrews relating to the Poor, iv. 1); (3) com overlooked and 
loft behind. So it was with the grapes and with all crops that 


were harvested, as opposed, e.g. tfl fi^s, that were gathered from 
time to time. These gifts were divisible three times in the day, 
so as to suit the convenience of the poor (Maim. ii. 17), and the 
poor had a right to them. They are indeed a poor-rate paid in 
kind such as in early times would naturally spring up among an 
agricultural people. Another gift “ out of the seed of the 
earth,” is the tithe. In the post-exilian period the septenniad 
was in force. Each year a fiftieth part of the produce (Maim, 
vi. 2, and Deut. xviii. 4) was given to the priest (the class which 
in the Jewish state was supported by the community). Of the 
remainder one-tenth went to the Levite, and one-tenth in three 
years of the septennium was retained for pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
in two given to the poor. In the seventh year “ all things were 
in common.” Supplementing these gifts were alms to all who 
asked ; “ and he who gave less than a tenth of his means was a 
man of evil eye ” (Maim. vii. 5). All were to give alms, even 
the poor themselves who were in receipt of relief. Refusal 
might be punished with stripes at the hand of the Sanhedrim. 
At the Temple alms for distribution to the worthy poor were 
placed by worshippers in the cell of silence ; and it is said that 
in Palestine at meal times the table was open to all comers. As 
the synagogues extended, and possibly after the fall of Jerusalem 
(a.d. 70), the collections of alms was further systematized. There 
were two collections. In each city alms of the box or chest 
(kupha) were collected for the poor of the city on each Sabbath 
eve (later, monthly or thrice a year), and distributed in money 
or food for seven days. Two collected, three distributed. Three 
others gathered and distributed doily alms of the basket 
(tamchui). These were for strangers and wayfarers—casual 
relief “ for the poor of the whole world.” In the Jewish syna¬ 
gogue community from early times the president (parnass) and 
treasurer were elected annually with seven heads of the con¬ 
gregation (see Abraham’s Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, p. 54), 
and sometimes special officers for the care of the poor. A staff 
of almoners was thus forthcoming. In addition to these collec¬ 
tions were the pruta given to the poor before prayers (Maim. x. 
15), and moneys gathered to help particular cases (cf. Jewish 
Life, p. 322) by circular letter. There were also gifts at marriages 
and funerals; and fines imposed for breach of the communal 
ordinances were reserved for the poor. The distinctive feature 
of the Jewish charity was the belief that “ the poor would not 
cease out of the land,” and that therefore on charitable grounds 
a permanent provision should be made for them—a poor-rate, in 
fact, subject to stripes and distraint, if necessary (Maim. vii. 10 ; 
and generally cf. articles on ” Alms ” and “ Charity ” in the 
Jewish Encyclopaedia). 

If wc compare this with the early church we find the following 
sources of relief: (t) The Eucharistic offerings, some consumed at 
the time, some carried home, some reserved for the absent (see 
Hatch, Early Church, p. 40). The ministration, like the Eucharist, 
was connected with the love feast, and was at first daily (.\cts ii. 
42, vi. I, and the Didachl). (2) Freewill ofierings and first-fruits 
and voluntary tithes {Ap. Con. ii. 25) brought to the bishop and 
used for the poor—orptians, widows, the afflicted find strangers 
in distress, and for the clergy, deaconesses, &c. (3) Collections 
in churches on Sundays and week-days, alms-boxcs and gifts to 
the poor by worshippers as they entered church ; also collections 
for special purposes (cf. for Christians at Jerusalem). Apart from 
“ the comers," dtc., the sources of relief in the Christian and Jewish 
churches arc the same. The separate Jewish tithe for the {loor. 
which (Maim. vi. 11, 13) might be used in part by the donor as 
personid charity, disappear.s. A voluntary tithe remains, in part 
used for the poor. Wc do not hear of stripes and distraint, but in 
both bodies there is a penitential system and excommunication 
(cf. Jewish Life, p. 52), and in both a settlement of disputes within 
the body (Clem. Horn. iii. 67). In both, too, there is the abundant 
aims provided in the belief of the permanence of poverty and the duty 
of giving to all who ask. As to administration in the early church 
(.■\cfis vi. 3), we find seven deacons, the number of the local Jewish 
council; and later there were in Rome seven eccicsiastical relief 
districts, each in charge of a deacon. The deacon acted as the 
minister of the bishop (Ep. Clem, to Jam. xii.), reporting to him 
and giving as he dictated [Ap. Con. ii. 30. 3i). Ho at first combl^d 
disciplinary powers with charitable. The presbyters also (Polycarp, 
Ad Phil. 6, A.D. 69-155), forming (Hatch, p. 69) a kind of bishop’s 
council, visited the sick, &c. The bishop was president and treasurer. 
The bishop was thus the trustee of the poor. By reason of the 
churches' care of orphans, responsibilities of trusteeship also 
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devolved on him. J he temple# were io pa^an times depositmies of 
money. Probably the churches were also. 

3. Great .stre.ss is laid by the Jews on the duty of gentleness 
to the poor (Maim. x. j). 'ITjo woman was to have first attention 
(Maim. vi. 13). If the applicant was hungry he was to be fed, 
and then examined to le.am whether he was a deceiver (Maim, 
vii. 6). Assi.stanee was to be given according to the want-- 
clothes, household things, a wife or a husband—and according 
to the poor man's station in life. For widows and orphans the 
“ gleanings ” were left. Both are the recognized objects of 
charity (Maim. x. if>, 17). “ The poor and the orphan were to lie 
employed in domestic affairs in preference to servants." The 
dower was a constant form of help. The ransoming of slaves 
took precedence of relief to the poor. The highest degree of 
alms-deed (Maim. x. 7) was " to yield support to him who is 
cast down, citlier by means of gifts, or by loan, or by commerce, 
or by procuring for him traffic with others. Thus his hand 
liecometh strengthened, exempt from the necessity of soliciting 
succour from any created lieing." 

If wc compare the Christian methods we find but slight 
difference. The absoluteness of “ Give to him tliat asketh ’’ 
is in the Didache checked by the “ W oe to him that receives: 
for if any receives having need, he shall lie guiltless, hut he that 
has no need shall give account, . . . and coming into distress 
... he shall not come out thence till he hath paid the last 
farthing.” It is the duty of the bishop to know who is most 
worthy of assistance (Ap. Con. ii. 3, 4); and “ if any one is in 
want by gluttony, drunkenness, or idleness, he does not deserve 
assistance, or to be esteemed a member of the church.” The 
widow assumes the position not only of a recipient of alms, but 
a church worker. Some were a private charge, some were 
maintained by the church. The recognized ‘‘ widow ” was 
maintained : she was to be sixty years of age (cf. 1 Tim. v. 9 and 
4 p. Con. iii. i), and was .sometimes tempted to become a bedes- 
woman and gossipy pauper, if one may judge from the texts. 
Remarriage was not approved. Orphans were provided for liy 
members of the churches. 'I'hc virgins formed another class, as, 
contrary to the earlier feeling, marriage came to be held a state 
of lesser sanctity. They too seem to have been also, in part at 
least, church workers. Thus round tlie churches grew up new 
groups of recognized dependents ; but the older theory of charity 
was broad and practical—akin to that of Maimonides. ” Love 
all your brethren, performing to orphans the part of parents, to 
widows that of husbands, affording them sustenance with all 
kindliness, arranging marriages for those who are in their prime, 
and for those who arc without a profession the means of necessary 
support through employment : giving work to the artificer and 
alms to the incapable ” (Ep. Clem, to James viii.). 

4. The Jews in pre-Christian and Talmudic times supported 
the stranger or wayfarer by the distribution of food (tamrhui); 
the strangers were lodged in private houses, and there were inns 
provided at which no money was taken (cf. Jfwisii Life, p. 314). 
Subsequently, besides these methods, special societies were 
formed “ for the entertainment of the resident poor and of 
strangers.” There were commendatorj- letters also. These con¬ 
ditions prevailed in the Christian church also. The Xenodocheion, 
coming by direct sur#;ession alike from Jewish and Greek pre¬ 
cedents, was the first form of Christian hospital both for strangers 
and for members of the Christian churches. In the Christian 
community the endowment charity comes into existence in the 
4th century, among the Jews not till the I3lh. The charities 
of the synagogue without separate societies sufficed. 

We may now compare the conceptions of Jews and Christiaas 
on charity with those of the Greeks. There are two chief cx- 
ponents of the diverse views—Aristotle and St Paul; 
JnHtb fot to simplify the issues we refer to them only, 

alrf Thoughts such as Aristotle’s, recast by the Stoic 

flt***S" P*"»otius (185-1x2 B.C.), and used by Cicero in his De 

** Officiis, became in the hands of St Ambrose arguments 
for the direction of the clergy in the founding of the medieval 
church ; and in the 13th century Aristotle reasserts his influence 
through su^lkleaders of medieval thought as St Thomas Aquinas. 


St Paul’s chapters on diarity, not fully appreciated and under¬ 
stood, one is inclined to think, have perhaps more than any other 
words prevented :ui absolute lapse into the materialism of alms¬ 
giving. After him we think of St Francis, the greatest of u group 
of men who, seeking reality in life, revived charity ; but to the 
tlieory of charily it might almost be said that since Aristotle, and 
St Paul nothing has been added until we come to the economic 
and moral issues which Dr Chalmers explained and illustrated. 

The problem turns on the conception (1) of purpose, (2) of the 
self, and (3) of charity, love or friendship as an active force in 
social life. To the Greek, or at least to Greek philosophic- 
thought, purpose was the measure of goodness. To have no 
purpose was. so far as the particular act was concerned, to 1* 
simply irrational ; and the less definite the purpose the more 
irrational the act. This conception of purpose was the touch¬ 
stone of family and social life, and of the civic life also, in no 
.sphere could goodness be irtational. 'J'o say tliat it was without 
purpose was to say that it was without reality. So far as the 
actor was concerned, the main purpose of right action was the 
good of the soul (^ex’/); and by the soul was meant the lietter 
self, “ the ruling part” acting in harmony witli ever>' faculty 
and function of the man. With faculties constantly trained and 
developed, a higher life was gradually developed in the soul. 
We are thus, it might be .said, what we become. The gates of 
the higher life are within us. The issue is whether we will open 
them and pass in. 

Consistent with this is the social purpose. Love or friendship 
is not conceived by Aristotle except in relation to social life. 
Society is liased on an interchange of services. This interchange 
in one series of acts we call justice : in another friendship or 
love. A man cannot be just unless he has acquired a cerluiii 
character or habit of mind ; and hence no just man will act 
without knowledge, previous delilieration and definite purpose. 
So also will a friend fulfil these conditions in his acts of love or 
friendship. In the love existing between good men there is 
continuance and equality of service ; but in the case ol bene¬ 
factor and benefited, in deeds of charity, in fact, there is no such 
equality. The satisfaction is on one side but often not on the 
other. (The dilemma is one that is pressed, though not satisfac¬ 
torily, in t'icero and Senei a.) The reason for this will be found, 
Aristotle suggests, in the feeling of satisfaction which men 
experience in action. We realize ourselves in our deeds - throw 
ourselves into them, as people say ; and this is happiness. 
What we make we like : it is part of us. On the other hand, 
in the person benefited there may be no corresponding action, 
and in so far as there is not, there is no exchange of service or the 
contentment that arises from it. The “ self ” of the recipient 
is not drawn out. On the contrary, he may lie made wor.se, 
and feet the uneasiness and discontent that result from this. 
In truth, to complete Aristotle’s argument, the good deed on one 
side, as it represents tlie best self of the benefactor, should on the 
other side draw out the liest self of the, person benefited. And 
where there is not ultimately this result, there is not effective 
friendship or charity, and consequently there is no personal or 
social satisfaction. The point may bo pushed somewhat further. 
In recent developments of charitable work the term “ friendly 
visitor ” is applied to persons who endeavour to help families 
in distress on the lines of associated charity. It represents the 
work of charity in one definite light. So far us the relation is 
mutual, it cannot at the outset be said to exist, 'i'he charitable 
friend wishes to befriend another ; but at first there may be no 
reciprocal feeling of friendship on the other’s part—indeed, 
such a feeling may never be created. The effort to reciprocate 
kindness by becoming what the friend desires may be too painful 
to make. Or the two may be on different planes, one not really 
befriending, but giving without intelligence, the other not really 
endeavouring to change his naturo, but receiving help solely 
with a view tp immediate advantage. The would-be befriender 
may begin “ despairii^ of no man,” expecting nothing in return; 
but if, in fact, there is never any kind of return, the friendship 
actually fails of its purpose, and the “ friend’s ” satisfaction is 
lost, except in that he may “ have loved much.” In any case, 
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according to this theory friendship, love and charity represent 
the mood from which spring social acts, the value of which will 
depend on the knowledge, deliberation and purpose with which 
they are done, and accordingly as they acquire vahie on this 
account will they give lasting satisfactkm to both parties. 

St Paul’s position is different. He seems at first sight to ignore 
the state and social life. He lays stress on motive force rather 
than on purpose. He speaks as an outsider to the state, though 
technically a citizen. His mind assumes towards it the external 
Judaic position, as though he belonged to a society of settlers 
(impoiKot). AI.S0, as he expects the millennium, social life and 
its needs are not uppermost in his thoughts. He considers charity 
in relation to a community of fellow-believers—drawn together 
in congregations. His theory springs from this social base, though 
it over-arches life itself. He is intent on seating a spiritual 
association. He conceives of the spirit (irreP/ut) as “ an imma¬ 
terial personality.” It transcends the soul (<l'vxv)> and is the 
Christ life, the ideal and spiritual life. Christians participate 
in it, and they thus become part of “ the body of Christ,” 
which exists by virtue of love—^love akin to the ideal life, dyujrrj. 
The word represents the love that is instinct with reverence, 
and not love which may have in it some quality of passion. 

This love is the life of ‘‘ the body of Christ.” Therefore no act 
done without it is a living act—but, on the contrary, must be 
dead—an act in which no part of the ideal life is blended. On the 
individual act or the purpose no stress is laid. It is assumed that 
love, because it is of this intense and exalted type, will find the 
true purpose in the particular act. And, when the expectation of 
the millennium passed away, the theory of this ideal charity 
remained as a motive force available for whatever new conditions, 
spiritual or social, might arise. Nevertheless, no sooner does this 
charity touch social conditions, than the necessity asserts itself 
of submitting to the limitations which knowledge, deliberation 
and purpose impose. This view had been depreciated or ignored 
by Christians, who have been content to rely upon the strength 
of their motives, or perhaps have not realized what tlie Greeks 
understood, that society was a natural organism (Arist Pol. 
r2S3A), which develops, fails or prospers in accordance with 
definite laws. Hence endless failure in spite of some succep. 
For love, whether wc idealize it as ay rim) or consider it asocial 
instinct as cannot be love at all unless it quickens the 

intelligence as much as it animates the will. It cannot, except 
by some confusion of thought, be held to justify the indulgence 
of emotion irrespective of moral and social results. Yet, though 
this fa^ error may have dominated thought for a long time, it 
is hardly possible to attribute it to St Paul’s theory of c^ity 
when the very practical nature of Judaism and early Christiaiiity 
IS considered. In his view the misunderstanding could not arise. 
And to create a world or ‘‘ body ” of men and women linked to¬ 
gether by love, even though it be outside the normal life of the 
community, was to create a new form of religious organization, 
and to achieve for it (so far as it was achieved) what, muiatis 
mutandis, Aristotle held to be the indispensable condition of 
social life, friendship “ the greatest good of states 

for “Socrates and all the world declare,” he vm>te, that tlie 
unity of the state ” is “ created by friendship ” (Anst. Pd. ii. 
1262 b). 


It sliould. however, be considered to what extent chanty m the 
Christian church was devoid of social purpose, (i) The Jewish ex¬ 
ceptions of charity passed, one might almost say, in their complete¬ 
ness into the Christian church. Prayer, the potation and the purging 
of the mind, fa-sting. the humiliation of the body, and alms, as part ol 
the discipline, the submissive renunciation of poswssions-^ll 

th^formed part of the discipline that was to create the religious 
mood. Alms henceforth become a definite part of the religious 
discipline and service. Humility and poverty hereafter “ 

yoked virtues, and many problems of chanty arc raised in regaro to 
ttem The non-Christian no less than the Christian world appreciated 
more and more the need of self-discipline («»«)»«); xd •* seems 
Ss though in the first two centuries A.n. thMC who may have thxght 
of reinWorating society searched for tte remrfy rat^ m the 
meirffirg an^ractice ai teraparance than in the application of 
that “re the outcome of the observation of social or economic 
.^itioas Havdng no object of this kind asJts mark, ^msgiving 
SSk“lace of ^rity, id, as Christianity tnnmphed. the family 


Ilie, uiHtcad of reviving, continued to decay, while the virtues of 
the discipline of the bSly, considered apart from social life, became 
an end in themselves, and it was desired rather to annihilate instinct 
than to control it. Possibly ttiis was a necessary phase in u move¬ 
ment of progress, but however that be, charity, as St Paul understood 
it, had in it no part. (2) But the evU went farther. Jewish religious 
philc^phy is not elaborated as a consistent whole by any one writer, 
it is rather a miHcellany of maxims ; and again and ^ain, as in much 
religious thought, side issues assume the principal place. The 
direct efiect of the charitable act, or almsgiving, is ^piored. Many 
thoughts and motives are blendi'd. The Jews spoke of the poor 
as the means of the rich man's salvation. St Chryso.stom empha¬ 
sizes this : If there were no poor, the greater part of your sins 

would not be removed : they arc tlie healers of your wounds ” 
(Horn, xiv., Timothy, &c., St Cyprwn on works and alms). Alms 
are the medicme of sin. And the same tliought is worked into the 
lienitential system. Augustine speaks of " penance such as fa.sting, 
almsgiving and prayer for broaches of the Decalogue " (Reichel, 
Manual of Canon Law. p. 23); and many other references might be 
cited. Pociiniary penances {fh. 154), in’so far as they were re¬ 
laxations oi, or substitutes for, bodily penances, were permitt^ 
iiecause of the greater good thereby accruing to others ’ (and in 
this case they were— a.d. 1284—legally enforceable under Bnglish 
statute law). The penitential system takes for granted that the 
almsgiving is good for others and puts a premium on it, even though in 
fact it were dont'. not with any definite object, but really for the 
good of the penitent. Thus almsgiving becomes detached from 
charity on the one side and from social good on the other. Still further 
is it vulgarized by another confusion of thought. It is considered 
that the alms are paid to the credit of the giver, and are realized 
os such by him in the after-world; or even that by alms present 
jirosperity may be obtained, or at least evil accident avoided. Thus 
motives were blended, as indeed they now arc. with the result that 
the gift assumed a greater importance than tlic cliarity, by which 
alone the gift should have been sanctified, and its actnal effect 
was habitually overlooked or treated as only partially relevant. 

(3) The Christian maxim of “loving (dydirij) one's neighbour as one’s 
scU’^'sets a standard of charity. Its relations are idealized accord¬ 
ing as the “ self “ is understood ; and thus the good self becomes 
the measure of charily. In this sense, the nobler the self the com¬ 
pleter the charity ; and the chanty of the best men, men who 
love and understand their neighbours best, having regard to their 
chief good, is the best, the most effectual charity. Further, if in 
what we consider “ best ’’ wc give but a lesser place to social purpose 
or even allow it no place at all. our ** self “ will have no sufficient 
social aim and our charity little or no social result. For this “ self," 
liowover, religion has substituted not St Paul's conception of the 
spirit (irFee^), but a soul, conceived as endowed with a substantial 
nature, able to enjoy and suffer quasi-material rewards and punish¬ 
ments in the after-life ; and in so far as the safeguard of this soul 
liy good deeds or almsgivmg hiu» become a paramount object, the 
]>urpose of charitable action has been iramslated froni Uie actual 
world to another sphere. Thus, as we have seen, the aid of the poor 
has been considered not an object in itself, but as a means by which 
the almsgiver effects his own ulterior purpose and *' makes God his 
ilebtor." The problem thus liandled raises the question of reward 
and also of puiiLshment. Properly, from the point of view of cliarity, 
’>oth are excluded. Wc may indeed act from a complexiy of 
motives and expect a complexity of rewards, and undoubtedly a 
'ood act does refresh the “ self." and may as a result, though not as 
a rewiaxd. win approvaL But in reality rewanl, if the word be us^ 
at all. is according to purpose; and the only reward of a deed lies 
in the fuUihuent of its purpose. In the theewy of almsgivmg whicli 
we are discussing, however, act ant! reward are on different planes. 
The reward is on that of a future life ; the act related to a distressed 
person here and now. The interest in the act on the docar's part lies 
in its post-mortal consequences to himself, and not either wholly 
or cliiefly in the act itself. Nor, as the interest ends with the act 
—the giving —can the intelligence be quickened by it. The 
questions ** How ? by whom ? with what object ? on what plan ? 
with what result ? " receive no detailed consideration at all. Two 
general results follow. In so far as it is thus practised, almsgivi^ 
is out of sympa^y with social progress. It is indeed alien to it. 
Next also the self-contained, self-sustained poverty that will have 
no relief and does without it, is outside the range of its thought and 
understanding. On the other hand, this almsgiving is equally in¬ 
capable of influencing the weak and the vicious ; and those are 
suflexitng from iUnoss or trouble it has not the width of visum to 
understand nor the moral energy to support so that they shall not 
fjdl out of the ranks of the seM-supportmg. It nefieves that ** the 
poor " will not cease out of the land. And indeed, however gi^t 
mifdit be the economic progrees of the prople, it i» not likely t»t 
the poor will cease, if the al^ given in this spirit be large ^ough in 
amount to affect social conditions scriousfy one yr&y other. 

When wc measure the effects of charity, this inheritonce of 
divided thought and hiconristent counsels must be given its full 
weight. 

"nie *ub-apostolic church was a confi;regation, Iflce a synagogue, 
the centre of a system of voluntary and personal relief, connected 
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with the congregational mea'is (or dyilvai.) and the Eucharist, 
and under the supervision of no single officer or bishop. Out 
_ of this was developed a system of relief controlled by 

iMMttmot' ^ bishop, who was assisted chiefly by deacons or 
tbepMriii presbyters, while the dyoirai, consisting of offerings 
laid before the altar, still remained. Subsequently 
rftsrfTi^r Separated from the sacrament, and 

became a dole of food, or poor people’s meal— e.g. in 
St Augustine's time in western Africa—and it was not allowed 
to be served in churches (a.d. 391), As religious asceticism 
became dominant, the sacrament was taken fasting ; it appeared 
unseemly that men and women should meet together for such 
purposes, and the dydwai fell out of repute. Simultaneously 
it would seem that the parish (rrapoiKta) became from a con¬ 
gregational settlement a geographical area. 

The organization of relief at Rome illustrates both a type of 
administration and a transition. St Gregory's reforms (a.d. 590) 
largely developed it. The first factor in the transition was the 
church fund of the second period of Christianity, about A.n.150 
to after 208 (Tertullian, Apnl. 39). It served as a friendly fund, 
was supported by voluntary gifts, and was used to succour and 
to bury the poor, to help destitute and orphaned children, 
old household slaves and those who suffered for the faith. This 
fund is quite different from the collegia fenuiorum or funeratica 
of the Romans, which were societies to which the members paid 
stipulated sums at stated periods, for funeral benefits or for com¬ 
mon meals Q. P. Waltzing, Corpmaiions professionnelles chez 
les Koniains, i. 313). It represents the charitable centre round 
which the parochial system developed. That system was 
adopted probably about the middle of the 3rd century, but in 
Rome the diaconatc probably remained centralized. At the 
end of the 4th century Pope Anastasius had founded deaconries 
in Rome, and endowed them largely “ to meet the frequent 
demands of the diaconate.” Gregory two hundred years later 
reorganized the system. He divided the fourteen old “ regions ” 
into seven ecclesiastical districts and thirty “titles ’’ (or parishes). 
The parishes were under the charge of sixty-six priests; the 
districts were eleemosynary divisions. Each was placed under 
the charge of a deacon, not (Greg. Ep. xi. and xxviii.) under the 
priests (presbyteri tittdarii). Over the deacons was an archdeacon. 
It was the duty of the deacons to care for the poor, widows, 
orphans, wards, and old people of their several districts. They 
inquired in regard to those who were relieved, and drew up under 
the guidance of the bishop the register of poor (matricula). 
Only these received regular relief. In each district was an 
hospital or office for alms, of which the deacon had charge, 
assisted by a steward (or oeconomus). Here food was given and 
meals were taken, the sick and poor were maintained, and orphan 
or foundling children lodged. The churches of Rome and of 
other large towns possessed considerable estates, “ the patrimony 
of the patron saints,” and to Rome belonged estates in Sicily 
which had not been ravaged by the invaders, and they continued 
to pay to it their tenth of corn, as they had done since Sicily 
was conquered. Four times a year (Milman, Lai. Christ, ii. 117) 
the shares of the (1) clergy and papal officers, (2) churches and 
monasteries, and (3) “ hospitals, deaconries and ecclesiastical 
wards for the poor,” were c^culatcd in money and distributed; 
and the first day in every month St Gregory distributed to the 
poor m kind corn, wine, cheese, vegetables, bacon, meal, fish 
and oil. The sick and infirm were superintended by persons 
appointed to insj^ct every street. Before the pope sat down to his 
0^ meal a portion was separated and sent out to the hungry at 
his door. The Roman plebs had thus become the poor of Christ 
(pauperes Christi), and under that title were being fed by civica 
annona and sporiula as their ancestors had been j and the deacon¬ 
ries had superseded the “ regions ” and the “ steps " from which 
the corn had been distributed. The hospitium was now part of a 
common organization of relief, and the sick were visited according 
to J eiMi and early Christian precedent. How far kindly Romans 
visiJMfthe sick of their day we do not know. Alms and the 
annoifr were now, it would seem, administered concurrently; 
and there was a system of poor relief independent of the churches 


and their alms (unless these, organized, as in Scottish towns, 
on the ancient ecclesiastical lines, were paid wholly or in part to a 
central diaconate fund). Much had changed, but in much Roman 
thought still prevailed. 

On lines similar to these the organization of poor relief in the 
middle ages was developed. In the provinces in the later empire 
the senate or orda decurionum were responsible for the public 
provisioning of the towns (Fustel de Coulanges, La Caule romaine, 
P- * 5 *)) “Jid no doubt the care of the poor would thus in some 
measure devolve on them in times of scarcity or distress. On 
the religious side, on the other hand, the churches would probably 
be constant centres of almsgiving and relief ; and then, further, 
wh«m the Roman municipal system had decayed, each citizen 
(as in Charlemagne’s time, 742-814) was required to support his 
own dependants—a step suggestive of much after-history. 

The change in sentiment and method could hardly be more 
strongly marked than by a comparison o{ " the Teaching’' with 
St Ambrose's ( 334 - 307 ) ‘Duties of the Clergy” (De Offletis Mini- 
strorum). For the old instinctive obedience to a command there is 
now an endeavour to find a reasoned Irasis for charitable action. 
Fauperi.sm is recognized. " Never was the greed of beggars greater 
than it is now. . . . They want to empty the purses of the poor, 
to deprive them of the means of support. Not content with a little, 
they ask for more. . . . With lies about their lives they ask for 
further sums of money.” ” A method in giving is necessary.” But 
in the suggestions made there is little consistency. Liberality is 
urged as a means of gaining the love of the people ; a new and a 
false issue is thus raised. The relief is neither to be " too freely given 
to those who are unsuitable, nor too sparingly bestowed upon the 
needy." Everywhere there is a doctrine of the mean reflected 
through Cicero's De Ofptiis, the doctrine insuHiciently stated, as 
though it were a mean of quantity, and not that rightly tempered 
moan which is the harmony ol opimsing moods. The poor arc not 
to be sent away empty. Those rejectctl by the church are not to 
1)0 left to the " outer darkness ” of an earlier Christianity. They 
must bo supplied if they arc in want. The methodic giver is ” hard 
towards none, but is free towards all.” Consequently none are 
refused, and no account is taken of the regeneration that may spring 
up in a man from the effort towards self-help which refusal may 
originate. Thus after all it appears that method metuis no more 
than this- to give sometimes more, sometimes less, to all needy 
people. In the small congregational church of early Christianity. 
each member of which was admitted on the conditions of strictest 
discipline, the common alms of tlie faithful could hardly have done 
much harm within the body, even though outside they created and 
kept alive a horde of vagrant alms-seekers and pretenders. Now 
in this department at least the church had become the state, and 
discipline and a close knowledge of one's fellow-Cliristians no longer 
safeguarded the alms. From Cicero is borrowed the thought ol 
" active help," which “ is often grander and more noble,” but the 
thought is not worked out. From the social side the problem is not 
understood or even stated, and hence no principle of charity or of 
cdiaritable administration is brought to light in the investigation. 
Still there are rudiments of the economics ol charity in the praise of 
Joseph, who made the people buy the com, for otherwise ” they 
would have given up cultivating the soil ; lor he who has the use 
of what is another's often neglects his own.” Pcrhap.s, as St Augus¬ 
tine inspired the theology of the middle ages, we may say that St 
Ambrose, in the mingled motives, indefiniteness, and kindliness of this 
book, stands for the charity ol the middle ages, except in so far as 
the movement which culminated in the brotherhootf of St Francis 
awakened the intelligence of the world to wider issues. 

In Constantinople the pauperism seems to have been extreme. 
The com supplies of Africa were diverted there in great part 
when it became the capital of the empire. This must have 
left to Rome a larger scope for the development of the civic- 
religious administration of relief. St Chiysostom’s sermons give 
no impression of the rise of any new administrative force, alike 
sagacious and dominant. The appeal to give alms is constant, 
but the positive counsel on charitable work is nil. The people 
had the annona civica, and imperial gifts, com, allowances 
{solaria) from the treasury granted for the poor and needy, 
and an aimual gift of 50 gold pounds (rather more than £1400) 
for funerals. Besides these there were many institutions, and 
the begging and the almsgiving at the church doors. “ The land 
could not support the lazy and valiant beggars.” Them were 
public works provided for them ; if tiiey refused to work on 
them they were to be driven away. ITic sick might visit the 
capital, but must be registered and sent back (a.d. 382),- the 
sturdy beggar was condemned to slavery. So little did alms 
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effect. And in the East monasticism seems to have produced 
no firmness of puipose such as led to the organization of the 
church and of charitable relief under St Gregory’. 

Another movement of the Byzantine period was the establish¬ 
ment of the endowed charity. The Jewish synagogue long served 
as a place for the reception of strangers—a religious 
Probably the strangers referred to in “ the Teaching ” were .so 
entertained. The table of the bishop and a room in his house 
served as the guest-chamber, for which afterwards a separate 
building was instituted. In the East the Jewish charitable 
inn first appears, and there took place the earliest extension of 
institutions. There was probably a demand for an elaboration 
of institutions as social changes made themselves felt in the 
churche.s. We have seen this in the case of the dyairq. Similar 
changes would affect other branches of charitable work. The 
hospital (hospitalium, ^evoRoxtiov) is defined as a “ house of 
God in which strangers who lack hospitality are received ” 
(Suiccrus, Thesaur.), a home separated from the church ; and 
round the church, out of the primitive of early 

Ghristian times and the entertainment of strangers at the houses 
of members of the community, would grow up other similar 
charities. In a.d. 321 licence was given by Constantine to leave 
property to the Church. The churches were thus placed in the 
same position as pagan temples, and though subsequently 
Valentinian (a.d. 379) withdrew the permission on account 
of the shameless legacy-hunting of the clergy, in that period 
much must have been done to endow church and charitable 
institutions. In the same period grew to its height the passion 
for monasticism. This alTectcd the ])arish and the endowed 
charity alike, finder its influence the deacon as an almoner 
tends to disappear, except where, as in Kome, there is an elabor¬ 
ate system of relief. Nor does it seem that deaconesses, widows, 
and virgins continued to occupy their old position as church 
workers and alms-receivers. Naturally when marriage was 
considered “ in itself an evil, perhaps to be tolerated, but still 
degrading to human nature,” and (a.d. 385) the marria^ of 
the clergy was prohibited, men, except those in charge of parishes, 
and women would join regular monastic bodies ; the deacon, 
as almoner, would disappear, and the “ widows ” and virgins 
would liecome nuns. Thus there would grow up a large body 
of men and women living segregated in institutions, and forming 
a leisured class able to superintend institutional charities. And 
now two new officers appear, the eleemusynarius or.almoner 
and the orconomus or steward (already an assistant treasurer 
to the bishop), who superintend and distribute the alms and 
manage the property of the institution. (In the first six books 
of the Apost. Constit., a.d. 300, these officers are not mentioned.) 
In these circumstances the hospitium or hospital Karayii- 

yiov) assumes a new character. It becomes in St Basil’s hands 
(a.d. 330-379) a re.sort not only for those who ‘‘ visit it from 
time to time as they pass by, but also for those who need some 
treatment in illness.” And round St Basil at Caesarea there 
springs up a colony of institutions. Four kinds principally are 
mentioned in the Theodo-sion code : (i) the guest-houses (f«co- 
Sox«a); (2) the poor-houses (vTu>xAa), where the poor (mendici) 
were housed and maintained (the irrwx«‘»'' was a general term 
also applied to all houses for the poor, the aged, orphans and 
sick); (3) there were orphanages (ufKpavoTpo^ia) for orphans 
and wards; and (4) there were houses for infant children (ppt<po- 
rpo^Xn). Thus a large number of endowed charities had gro^ 
up. This new movement it is necessary to consider in connexion 
with the law relatmg to religious property and bequests, in its 
bearing on the rule of the monasteries, and in its effect on the 
family. 


The sacred proporfv (r« sacra) of Roman law consisted of things 
dedicated to the gods liy the pontiff with tlie approval of thc^civil 
authority, in tom, the people, the senate and the emperor. Things 
so oonsMrated were inalienable. Apart from this in the empire, 
the municipalities as they grew up were considered ” junstic persons 
who were mtitled to receive and hold property. In a simdar position 
were authorized collegia, amongst which were the mutual aid societies 
referred to above. Christians associated in these societies would 
leave legacies to them. Thus (W. M. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics 


of Phrygia, I. i. 119) an inscription Ihentions a bequest (possibly by 
a Christian) to the council (omit/am) of the presidents of the dyers 
in purplo for a ceremonial, on the condition that, if the ceiNsmony 
be neglected, the legacy shall become the proper^ of the gild lor 
the care of nurslings ; and in the same way a bequest is left in Koint* 
(OrelU 4420) for a memorial sacrifice, on the condition that, if it be 
not performed, double the cost be paid to the treasury of the corn- 
supply [fisco staiionis annonae). No unauthorized collegia could 
receive a legacy. “ The law recognized no freedom of osBociation.” 
Nor could any private individual create a foundation with separate 
property of its own. Property could only be left to an authorized 
juristic person, being a municipality or a lollegium. But as the 
problem of poverty was considered from a broader standpoint, there 
was a desire to deal with it in a more permanent manner than by 
the amuma civica. The ptteri alimeniafit (see above) were considered 
to hold their pro|>erty as part of the fiscus or property of the state. 
Pliny {Ep, vii. f8). seeking a method of endowment, transferred 
property in land to the steward of public proiicrty, and then took 
It back again subject to a pennaiu^nt charge lor the aid of children 
of freemen. By the law of Constantine and sul^equent laws no 
such devices were necessary. Widows or deaconesses, or virgins 
dedicated to God, or nuns (a.d. 455), could leave bequests to a 
church or memorial church {mavtyrum), or to a priest or a monk, or 
to the j)oor in any shape or form, in writing or without it. I^ter 
(a.d. 475) donations of every kind, “ to the person of any martyr, 
or apostle, or prophet, or the holy angels,'’ for building an oratory 
were made valid, even if tlie building were promised only and not 
begun ; and the same rule applied to infirmaries (ywroKOfuia) and 
poor-iiouscs (TTwxera)—the Wshop or steward l>eing competent 
to appear as plaintiff in such cases. Later, again (a.d. 528), contri¬ 
butions of 50 solidi (say about £iq. ids.) to a church, hqstel (levo- 
5 ox«oi'). &c'. were made legal, though not registered : while larger 
sums, if registered, were also legalized. So (a.d. 529) property 
might be given for ** churches, hostels, poor-houses, infant and 
orphan homes, and homes for the aged, or any such community " 
{consortium), even though not registered, and such property was 
tree from taxation. The next year (530) it was enacted tliat pre¬ 
scription even for 100 years did not alienate church and charitable 
property. The broadest interpretation was allowed. If by will 
a share of an e.state was left ** to Christ our Lord." the church of the 
city or other locality might receive it as heir; "let tliese, the law 
says, belong to the holy churches, so that they may become the 
alimony of i lie poor." It was sufiicient to leave pr<merty to the poor 
{Cnrpuii Juris Civilis, ed. Krueger. 1877, li. 25), The bequest was 
legal. It went to the legal representative of the poor—the church. 
Charitable property was thus church property. The word " alm.s " 
c overed both. It was given to pious uses, and as a kind of public 
in »titution " shared that corporate capacity w'hich belonged to all 
ecclesiastical institutions by virtue of a general rule of law." On 
a pia causa it was not necessary to confer a juristic personality. 
Other laws preserved or regulated alienation (a.d. 477, A.D. 530). 
and checked negligence or fraud in management. The clergy had 
thus become the owners of large properties, with the colani and 
slaves upon the estates and the aUowances of civic com {annona 
civica) and (a.d. 357) it was stqndatcd tliat whatever they acquired 
by thrift or trading* should be used lor tlie service of the poor and 
needy, though what they acquired from the labour of their slaves 
in the lalioiir house.s {ergastula) or inns {tabernae) might be considered 
a profit of religion {religionis lucrum). 

Thus grew up the system of endowed charities, which with 
certain modifications continued throughout the middle a^es, 
and, though it assumed different forms in connexion with gilds 
and municipalities, in England it still retains, partially at least, 
its relation to the church. It remained the system of institutional 
relief parallel to the more personal almsgiving of the parish. 

Monasticism, in acting on men of strong character, endowed 
them with a double strength of will, and to men like St Gregory 
it seemed to give back with administrative power the relentless 
firmness of the Roman. In the East it produced the turbulent 
soldiery of the church, in the "West its missionaries; and each 
mission-monastery was a centre of relief. But whatever the 
services monasticism rendered, it can hardly be said to have 
furthered true charity from the social standpoint, though out of 
regard to some of its institutional w'ork we may to a certain degree 
qualify this judgment. The movement was almost of necessity 
in large measure anti-parochial, and thus out of sympathy widi 
the cimrities of the parish, where personal relations with the poor 
at their homes count for most. 

The good and evil of it may be weighed. Monasticism working 
through St Augustine helped the world to realize the mood of love 
as the real or eternal life. Of the natural life of the world and its 
responsibilities, through which that mood would have borne its 
completcst fruit, it took but little heed, except in so far as, by 
creating a class possessed of leisure, it created able scholars, lawyers 
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and administrators, and disciplhed the will of strong men. It had 
no power to stay the social evils of the day. Unlike tlie friars, at 
thenr best the monks were a class apart, not a class mixed up with 
the people. So were their chanties. The belief in poverty as a 
fixed condition—irretrievable and ever to be alleviated without 
any regard to science or observation, subjected charity to a per¬ 
petual stagnation. Clrarity requires belief in growth, in the sharing 
of life, in tlie utility and nobility of what is done here and now for 
the hereafter of this present world. Monasticism had no thought 
of this. It wa.s based on a belief in the evil of matter; and from 
that root could spring no sociai charity. Economic difliculties also 
lostered monasticism. Gold was appreciated in value, and neces¬ 
saries were expensive, and the cost of maintaining a family was great. 
It was an economy to force a son or a brother into the church. The 
population was decreasing ; and in spite of church feeling Marjorian 
(A.o. 461) had to forbid women from taking the veil before forty, and 
to require the remarriage of widows, subject to a large forfeit of 
property (Hodgkin, Itajy and her Invaders, ii. 420). Monasticism 
was inconsistent with the social good. As to the family—like tlie 
moderns who depreciate thrift and are careless of the life of the 
family, the monks, believing that marriage was a lower form of 
morality, if not indeed, as would .at times appear, hardly moral at 
all, could feel but little enthusiasm for what is socially a chief source 
of health to the community and a well-spring of spontaneous charit¬ 
able feeling. By the sacerdotal-monastic movement the moralizing 
force of Christianity was denaturalized. Among the secular clergy 
the lalsity of the (Kisition as between men and women revealed 
itself in relations wliich Iwing unhallowed and unrecognized became 
also degrading. But worse than all, it pushed charity from its 
pivot. For this no monasteries or institutions, no domination of 
religious belief, could atone. The church that with .so fine an in¬ 
tensity of puniose had fostered chastity and marriage was betraying 
Its trust. It was out of touch with the primal unit of social life, the 
child-school of dawning liabits and the loving economy of the home. 
T t produced no treatise on economy in the older Greek sense of the 
word. The home and its associations no longer retained their pre¬ 
eminence. In the extreme advocacy of the celibate state, the 
honourable development of the married life and its duties were 
depreciated and sometimes, one would think, quite forgotten. 

We may ask, then, What were the results of charity at the 
close of the period which ends with St Gregory and the founding of 
the medieval church ?—for if the cluirity is reflected in the social 
good the results should be manifest. Economic and social 
conditions were adverse. With lessened trade the middle class 
was decaying (Dill, Roman Society in the Last Century of the 
Western Empire, p. 204) and a selfish aristocracy rising up. Muni¬ 
cipal responsibility had been taxed to extinction. The public 
service was corrupt. 'I'he rich evaded taxation, the poor were 
oppressed by it. There were laws upon laws, endeavours to 
underpin the framework of a decaying society. Society was 
bankrupt of skill—and the skill of a generation has a close bearing 
on its charitable administration. White hospitals increased, 
medicine was unprogressive. There were miserable years of 
famine and pestilence, and constant wars. The care of the 
poorer classes, and ultimately of the people, was the charge of the 
church. The church strengthened the feeling of kindness for 
those in want, widows, orphans and the sick. It lessened the 
degradation of the “ actresses,” and, co-operating with Stoic 
opinion, abolished the slaughter of the gladiatorial shows. It 
created a popular “ dogmatic system and moral discipline,” 
which paganism failed to do ; but it produced no prophet of 
charity, such as enlarged the moral imagination of the Jews. 
It ransomed slaves, as did paganism also, but it did not abolish 
slavery. Large economic causes produced that great reform. 
The serf attached to the soil took the place of the slave. The 
almsgiving of the church by degrees took the place of annona and 
sportiila, and it may have created pauperism. But dependence on 
almsgiving was at least an advance on dependence founded on a 
civic and hereditary right to relief. As the colonus stood higher 
than the slave, so did the pauper, socially at any rate, free to 
support himself, exceed the colonus. Bad economic conditions 
and traditions, and a bad system of almsgiving, might enthral 
him. But the way, at least, was open; and thus it became 
possible that charity, working in alliance with good economic 
traditions, should in the end accomplish the self-support of society, 
the independence of the whole people. 

Part V.— Medieval Charity and its Development 

It temains to trace the history of thought and administration 
in relation to (i) the development of charitable responsibility in 


the parish, and the use of tithe and church property for poor 
relief; and (2) the revision of the theory of charity, with which 
are associated the names of St Augustine (354-430), St Benedict 
(480-542), St Bernard (1091-1153), St Francis (1182-1226), and 
St Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274). (3) There follows, in reference 
chiefly to England, a sketch of the dependence of the poor under 
feudalism, the charities of the parish, the monastery and the 
hospital—the medieval system of endowed charity ; the rise of 
gild and municipal charities ; the decadence at the close of the 
15 th century, and the statutory endeavours to cope with economic 
difliculties which, in the 16th century, led to the establishment of 
statutory serfdom and the poor-laws. New elements affect the 
problem of charity in the 17th and 18th centuries ; but it is not 
too much to say that almost all these headings represent phases 
of thought or institutions which in later forms are interwoven 
with the charitable thought and endeavours of the present day. 

Naturally, two methods of relief have usually been prominent: 
relief administered locally, chiefly to residents in their own 
homes, and relief administered in an institution. At Thepmtith 
the time of Charlemagne (742-814) the system of and 
relief was parochial, consisting principally of assistance ebaritmUa 
at the home. After that time, except probably in 
England, the institutional method appears to have predominated, 
and the monastery or hospital in one form or another gradually 
encroached on the fiarish. 

The system of parodnal charity was the outcome, apparently, 
of three conditions; the position and influence of the bishop, the 
eleemosynary nature of the church funds, and the need of some 
responsible organization of relief. It resulted in what might almost 
lie called an ecclesiastical poor-law. The affairs of a local church 
or congregation were superintended by a bishop. To deal with the 
outlying districts he detached priests for religious work and. as in 
Rome and (774) Stra-ssburg, deacons also for the administration 
of relief. Originally all the income of the church or congregation 
was j>aid into one fund only, of which the bishop had charge, and 
this fund was available primarily for charitable purposes. ■ Church 
property was the patrimony of the poor. In the 41I1 century (IV. 
Csjuncil of Carthage, 3<j8) the names of the clergy were entered on 
a list (matricula or canon), as were also the names of the poor, and 
both received from the church their daily portion (cf. ^tzinger, 
(irsehiehtr Her hirehlichen Armenpftege, p. 117). There were no 
expenses for building. Before the reign of Constantine (.foti) very 
few churches were built (Ratzinger, p. 120). Thus the early church 
as has been .said, was chiefly a charitable society. By degrees the 
property of the church was very largely increased by gifts and 
Iwcpiests, and in the West before St Gregory’s time the division 
of it for four separate purjioses—the support of the bishop, of the 
clergy, and of the poor, and for church buildings still further 
promoted decentralization. Apart from any special gifts, there was 
thus created a separate fund for almsgiving, supervised by the bishop, 
consisting of a fourth of the church property, the oblations (mostly 
used for the poor), and the tithe, which at first was used for the 
poor solely. 'The organization ol the church was gradually extended. 
The church once established in the chief city of a dtstrict would 
1 leconie in turn the mother church of other neighbourhoods, and the 
bishop or priest of the mother church would come to exercise super¬ 
vision over them and their parishes. 

In France, which may serve as a good illustration, in the 4th cen¬ 
tury (Ratzinger, p. 181) the cii ic organization was utilized for a 
further change. The Roman provinces were divided into large 
areas, civitates, and these were adopted by the church as bishoji's 
arishes or, as we should call them, dioceses ; and the chief city 
ecame the cathedral city. The bishop thus became responsible 
in Charlemagne's time both for his own parish - that of the mother 
church - and for the supervision of the parishes in the civilas, and 
so for the sick and needy of the diocese generally. He had to take 
charge of the poor in his own parish personally, keep the list of the 
poor, and houses for the homeless. 1)10 otiier parishes were at first, 
or in some mea.surc. supported from his funds, but they acquired 
by degrees tithe and property of their own and were endowed by 
Charlemagne, who gave one or more manses or lots of land (ci. 
Fustel de Coulanges, Hist, dcs institutions politiques de I'ancienns 
France, p. 360) for the support of each parish priest. The priests 
were required to relievo their own jioor so that they should not stray 
into other cities (II. Conne. Tours, 567), and to provide food and 
lodging for strangers. The method was indeed elaborated and 
became, like the Jewish, that contradiction in term.s—a compulsoiy 
system of charitable relief. The payment of tithe was enforced by 
Charlemagne, and it became a legal due (Counc. Frankfort. 794; 
Arelat. 794). At the same time two other conditions wore enforced. 
Each person {unusquisqwe ftdelium nostrorum or omnes cities) was 
to keep his own family, i.e. all dependent on him—all, that is, u;ma 
his freehold estate (allodium), and no one was to presume to give 
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relief to able-bodied lieggars unless they were set to work (Charlcm. 
Capit. V. 10). Thus wc find here the germ o( a poor-law system. 
As in the times of the annona civica, slavery, feudalism, or statutory 
serfdom, the burthen of the maintenance of the poor fell only in 
part on charity. Only those who could not be maintained as 
members of some “ family ” were properly entitled to relief, and 
in these circumstances the officially recognised clients of the church 
consisted of the gradually decreasing number of free poor and those 
who were tenants of church lands. 

Since 817 there has been no universally binding decision of the 
church respecting the care of the poor (Ratzingcr, p. 236). So long 
ago did laicization begin in charity. In the wars and confusion of 
the (jth and joth centuries the poorer freemen lapsed still further 
into slavery, or became coloni or bond .servants; and later they 
ias.sed under the feudal rule. Thus the church's duty to relieve them 
lecame the masters' obligation to maintain them. Simultaneously 
the activity of the clergy, regular and secular alike, dwindled. They 
were exhorted to increase their alms. The revenues and property 
of “ the poor " were largely turned to private or partly ecclesiastical 
purposes, or secularized. Legacies went wholly to the clergy, but 
only the tithe of the produce of their own lands was used for relief ; 
and of the general tithe, only a third or fourth part was so apjilied. 
Eventually to a large extent, but more elsewhere than in England 
(Ratzinger, pp. 246, 269), the tithe itself was appropriated by nobles 
or even by the monasteries; and thus during and after the 10th 
century a new organization of charity was created on non-parochial 
methods of relief. Alms, with prayer and fa.sting, had always been 
connected with penance. But the character of the penitential 
system had altered. By the 7th century private penance had super¬ 
seded the public and congregational penance of the. earlier church 
(Diet. Christian Antiquities, art. "Penitence”). To the penalties 
of exclusion from the sacraments or from the services of the church 
or from its communion was coupled, with other penitential discipline, 
an elaborate penitential system, in which about the 7th century the 
redemption of sin by the " sacrifice " of property, payments of 
money fines, &c., was introduced. (Cf. for instance Cone. Elbcrti:— 
Labbeus i. (a.d. 305), with Cone. Berghamstedensc, Wilkins, 
Cone. p. 60 (A.D. 6y6). and the Penitential (p. iij) and Canons 
(A.D. y6o). p. 236.) The same sin committed by an overseer (prae- 
pt’silus paganus) was compensated by a fine of 100 solidi ; in the 
ca.se of a cotonus by a fine of 30. So amongst the ways of penitence 
were entered in the above-mentioned Canons, to erect a church, and 
if means allowed, add to it land ... to repair the public roads . . . 
" to distribute," to help poor widows, orphans and strangers, redeem 
slaves, fast, (Sic.— a combination of "good deeds " which suggests a line 
of thought such as ultimately found expression in the definition of 
charities in the Charitable Uses Act of Queen Elizabeth. The con- 
fe.ssor, loo, was " spiritualis medicus," and much that from the point 
of view of counsel would now be the work of charity would in his 
hands be dealt with in that capacity. For lesser sins (cf. Bede (073- 
735), Horn. 34. quoted by Ratzinger) the penalty was prayer, lasting 
anti alms ; for the greater sins—murder, adultery and idolatry—to 
give up all. Thus while hall-converted barbarians were kept in 
moral subjection by material penances, the church was enriched 
by their gilts; and these tended to support the monastic and 
institutional methods which were in favour, and to which, on the 
revival of religious earnestness in the nth century the world looked 
ior the reform of social life. 

To understand medieval charity it is necessary to return 
to St Augustine. According to him, the motive of man in his 
Medieval effort to assert himself in life was love or 

rwWztoB Of desire (amor or cupido). “All impulses were only 
ttM thaory evolutions of this typical characteristic ” (Harnack, 
otebartty. ffi^tory of Dogma (trans.), v. iiL); and this was so 
alike in the spiritual and the sensuous life. Happiness thus 
depended on desire; and desire in turn depended on the 
regulation of the will; but the will was regulated only by grace. 
Clod was the spiritualis substantia ; and freedom was the identity 
of the will with the omnipotent unchanging nature. This 
highest Being was “ holiness working on the will in the form of 
omnipotent love.” This love was grace—" grace imparting itself 
in love.” Love (caritas —charity) is identified with justice; and 
the will, the goodwill, is love. The identity of the will with the 
will of God was attained by communion with Hiin. The after¬ 
life consummated by sight this communion, which was here 
reached only by faith. Such a method of thought was entirely 
introspective, and it turned the mind “ wholly to hope, asceticism 
and the contemplation of God in worship.” “ tVhere St Augus¬ 
tine indulges in the exposition of practical piety he has no theory 
at all of Christ’s work.” To charity on that side he added 
nothing. In the iith century there was a revival of piety, which 
had amongst its objects the restoration of discipline in the 
monasteries, and a monastic training for the secular clergy. 


To this Augustinian thought led the way_. “ Christianity was 
asceticism and the city of God ” (Harnack vi. 6). A new religious 
feeling took possession of the general mind, a regard and adora¬ 
tion of the actual, the historic Christ. Of this St Bernard was 
the expositor. “ Beside the sacramental Christ the image of the 
historical took its place,—majesty in humility, innocence in 
penal suffering, life in death.” The spiritual and the sensuous 
were intermingled. Dogmatic formulae fell into the background. 
The picture of the historic Christ led to the realization of the 
Christ according to the spirit (uara. rvcejia). Thus St Bernard 
carried forward Augustinian thought; and the historic Christ 
liecame the “ sinless man, approved by suffering, to whom the 
divine grace, by which He lives, has lent such power that His 
image takes shape in other men and incites them to corresponding 
humility and love.” 

Humility and poverty represented the conditions under 
which alone this spirit could be realized ; and the poverty must 
be spiritual, and therefore self-imposed (" wilful,” as it was 
afterwards called). This led to practical results. Poverty was 
not a social state, but a spiritual; and consequently the poor 
generally were not the pauperes Christi, but those who, like the 
monks, had taken vows of poverty. From these premisses 
followed later the doctrine that gifts to the church were not 
gifts to the poor, as once they had been, but to the religious 
bodies. The church was not the church of the poor, but of the 
poor in spirit. But the immediate effect was the belief for a time, 
apparently almost universal, that the salvation of society would 
come from the monastic orders. By their sud, backed by the 
general opinion, the secular clergy were brought back to celibacy 
and the monasteries newly disciplined. But charity could not 
thus regain its touch of life and become the means of raising 
the standard of social duty. 

Next, one amongst many who were stirred by a kindred 
inspiration, St Francis turned back to actual life and gave a new 
reality to religious idealism. For him the poor were once ^ain 
the pauperes Christi. To follow Christ was to adopt the life of 
“ evangelical poverty.” and this was to live among the poor the 
life of a poor man. The follower was to work with his hands (as 
the poor clergy of the early church had done and the clergy of 
the early English church were exhorted to do); he was to receive 
no money ; he was to earn the actual necessaries of life, though 
what he could not earn he might beg. To ask for this was a right, 
so long as he was bringing a better life into the world. All in 
excess of this he gave to the poor. He would possess no property, 
buildings or endowments, nor was his order to do so. The fulness 
of his life was in the complete realization of it now, without the 
cares of property and without any fear of the future. Havii^ a 
definite aim and mission, he was ready to accept the want tlmt 
might come upon him, and his life was a discipline to enable him 
to suffer it if it came. To him humility was the soul making 
itself fit to love; and poverty was humility expanded from a 
mood to a life, a life not guarded by seclusion, but spent amongst 
those who were actually poor. The object of life was to console 
the poor—those outside all monasteries and institutions—the 
poor as they lived and worked. The movement was practically 
a lay movement, and its force consisted in its simplicity and 
directness. Book learning was disparaged : life was to be the 
teacher. The brothers thus became observant and practical, 
and afterwards indeed learned, and their learning had the s^e 
characteristics. Their power lay in their practical sagacity, 
in their treatment of life, outside the cloister and the hospital, 
at first hand. They knew the people because they settled 
amongst them, living just as they did. This was their method 
of charity. 

The inspiration that drew St Francis to this method was 
the contemplation of the life of Christ. But it was more than 
this. The Christ was to him, as to St Bernard, an ideal, whose 
nature passed into that of the contemplating and adoring 
lieholder, so that, as he said, “ having lost its individuality, of 
itself the creature could no longer act.” He had no impulse 
but the Christ impulse. He was changed. His identify was 
merged in that of C^ist. And with this came the conception of a 
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gracious unci finely ordered charity, moving like the natural 
world in a constant harmonious development towards a definite 
end. The mysticism was intense, but it was practical because it 
was intense. In that lay the strength of the movement of the 
true P'ranciscans, and in thoise orders that, whether called 
heretical or not, followed them—Lollards and others. Keligion 
thus became a personal and original possession. It became 
individual. It was inspired by a s<x;ial endeavour, and for the 
world at large it made of charity a new thing. 

St Thomiis Aquinas took up St Bernard's position. Re¬ 
nunciation of property, voluntary poverty, was in his view 
also a necessary means of reaching the perfect life; and the 
feeling that was akin to this renunciation and prompted it wa.s 
charity. “ All perfection of the Christian life was to be attained 
according to cliarily,” and charily unile<l us to (lod. 

In the system el:U>or.itcd l)y St Ttiomas Acjiiiims two lines of 
thought are wrought into a kind of harmony, 'i'he one stands 
tor Aristotle and n.aliirp, the other (or Christian tradition and 
theology. Wc have thus a duplicate tlieort' of thouglit and action 
throughout, lioth rational and theologic vnrtues, and a duplicate 
tieatifiide or state ol hajipini'ss correspondent to each. On the one 
hand it is argued that tlie good act is an act wliicli, in relation to 
its object, wtiolly serves its jnirpose ; and tliiis tile measure of good¬ 
ness (Prima Secundae Summae Theoht^. <.}. wiii. 2) is llie pioportion 
between action and effect. On tlie otlier hand, the act has to satisfy 
the twofold law. human roo-sou and olernal reason. From the point 
of view of the former the eardm.'il factor is desire, which, miule pro¬ 
portionate to an i-nd. is love {amm) ; and, seeking tlie good ol ot hers, 
it loses its quality of concupiscence nnd becomes friendly love 
umiciiiac). But this rational love (ffwor) ani! charity {(aritai), the 
theologic virtue, may meet. All virtue or goodness is a degree of 
love (timiit), il by virl no we moan tlie ca.rdinai virtues and refer to the 
rule of reason only. But there are also theologic virtues, which 
.ore cm one side “ essential," 00 the other side participative. As 
wood ignilivl participales in the natural fire, .so does the imhvidnal 
in lliesr virtues (II. 11 .s” Isti, 1). Charitv is a-kind of friendship 
towards God. it is received /lei infusumcin saiuti, and is 

the chief and root of the theologic virtues ot laith and hope, ami on 
it the rational virtues depend. They are not degrees of charity as 
they are of {itmnr) love, but charity gives purpose, order and quality 
to them all. In tins sense the word is applied to the rational virtues 
• -as. lor instance, iK-noficencc. The counterpart of charity in social 
life is pity (misericordia), the compassion that moves us to siqiply 
another’s want (sumrna relif’wjns Christiaiiac iu miscHcufditi (tin^fxUf 
tluanUtm nd exteriorn nftexn). It is, however, an emotion, not a virtue, 
and must be regulated like any other emotion (, , . pessin est et 
non vtrCif&, Hie uutem mottis potest esse secuvdnm rationem vegultUus, 
II. II.ss XXX. 3). Thus we pass to alms, which are the mstniinuitof 
l>ily—an arl of e.harity done through the intervention of pity. Tlie 
act is not done in order to purchase spiritual good by a corporal 
means. Imt to merit a spiritual good {per efleetnm caritatis) through 
being in a .state oi charaty ; and from that point of view its effect 
is tested by the recipient being moved to pray for his benefactor. 
Tlie claim of others on our beneficence is relative, according to 
consanguinity and other bonds (II. II.•• xxxi. 3). subject to the 
condition (hat tfie common good of nnmy is a holier obligation 
{divinins) than that ol one. ObodioBce and obligation to parents 
may be crossed by other obhgatiuns, as. for instance, duty to the 
church. To give- alms is a command. Alms should consist of the 
superfluous - that is. of all tliat tlie indix idual possesses after he has 
reserved what is necessary. Wlist is necessary the donor .sliould 
fix in due relation to the claims of his family and dependants, his 
fiosition in life {di/rnilas), and the sustenance ol lus body. On the 
other hand, his gif I should meet the actual necessities of the recipient 
and no more. More than this will lead to excess on the recipient’s 
part {ut tilde iuxjerielurl or to want ctf spirit and apathy (vl aliis 
temissio et refrigeritim sU). though allowance must be made for 
different requirements m diffeaent conditions of hfe. Itwere better 
to distribule alms to many persons than to give more than is neces¬ 
sary to one. In mdividual cases there remains the further question 
ot correction—the removing of .some ■evil or sin from another ; and 
this, too, is an act of charity. 

It will lie aeuu that though St Thomas bases Ms argument on a 
duplicate theory of .thonght. action and hapjnness, part ualural, 
part theologic, and States fully the conditions of good action, he 
does not bring the two into unison. Logically the argument should 
follow that alms thait fail in social beuieiit (ptodocc remissionm et 
refrigerium, lor instaaioe) fail also in spiritual good, for the twocannot 
he inconsistent. But in regard to the former he does .not .pre.ss the 
importance of putqiose, and, in spite ot his Aristotle, he missi-s the 
point on which Aristotle, as n close observer off social eoiiditioins, 
insists, that gifts without (impose and reciprocity foster the depend¬ 
ence they are-desigsxid to meet. The proverbof the “ pierced cask ” 
is as applicable to ecclesiastical us to political almsgiving, as has 
often been proved by the event. The distriliution of all ’’ super¬ 
fluous ’’ income in the form of alms would have the effect of a huge 


endowment, and would stereotype “ the poor ’’ as a permanent and 
unprogressive cia.sH. The propo.sal suggests that St Thomas con¬ 
templated the adoption of a method of rcliel which would be like 
a voluntary poor-law ; and it is noteworthy that his phrase " neces¬ 
sary relief ’’ forms tlie defining words of the ElisalwiUan jioor-law. 
while he also lays stress on the imiiortaucc of ’’ correction,'’ which, 
on tlie decline and disajipearance ot the penitential system, assumed 
at the Beiorinat ion a prominent po.sition In administration in relation 
not only to ’’ sin." lull also to offences against society, such as 
idleness,’ Ac. 

On this foundation was built up the classification of acts of 
charity, which in one shape or another has a long social tradition, 
and which .St ’ 1 'honia.s quotas in an elaborated form—the seven 
spiritual acts {consult, carpe, doce, solarr, remiite, )er, ora), 
counsel, sustain, teach, console, save, pardon, pray ; and the 
seven corporal (vestio, polo, cibo, redimo, lego, cnlligo, eondu) 

I clotlie, I give drink to, I feed, I free from prison, 1 .shelter, 
I assist in sickness. I bury (II. 11 ."“ xxxii. 2). These in subse¬ 
quent thought became “ good works,’’ and availed for the 
flftcr-Iifc, bringing with them definite boons. Titus cKarity 
was linked to Uie .system of indulgences. The bias of the act 
of cliarity is made to favour the actor. Primarily the benefit 
reverts to him. He becomes conscious of an ultimate reward 
accruing to himself. The simplicity of the deed, the spontaneity 
from which, as in a well-practised art, its freshness springs and 
its good effects result, is falsified at the outset. The thought 
tluat should lie wholly concerned in the fulfilment of a definite 
purpose is diverted from it. The deed itself, apart from the 
outcome of the deed, is highly considered. An extreme iiulucc- 
ment is placed on giving, coun-sclling, and the like, but none on 
the personal or social utility of the gift or counsel. Yet the 
^■aluc of these lies in their end. No policy or science of charity 
can grow out ot such a system. It can produce iniuitnerablc 
isolated acts, which may or may not be beneficent, but it cannot 
enkindle the "ordered charity." This charity i.s, strictly sfieak- 
ing, by its very nature alike intcllcetual and emotional. Other¬ 
wise it would inevitably fail of its purpose, for tluuigh ejnotion 
might stimulate it, intelligence would not guide iL 

'ITiere are, then, these three lines of thought. That of St 
Bernard, tvho invigorated the monastic movement, and helped 
to make the monastery or hospital the centre ol charitable 
relief. That of St Francis, who, passing by regular and secular 
clergy alike, revived and reinvigorated the conception <if charity 
and gave it once more the reality of a social force, know ing that 
it would find a freer scope and larger usefulness in the life of tlie 
people than in tiie religious aristocracy of monasteries. And 
that of St Thomas Aquinas, who, analysing the problem of 
charity and almsgiving, and associating it with definite groups 
of works, led to its taking, in tlie oommion thought, certain 
stereotyped forms, so that its social aim and purpose were 
ignored and its power for good was neutralized. 

Wc have now to turn to the conditions of social life in 
which these thoughts fermented and took practical shape. The 
piopulation of Rpgiand from the ('onqoest to the chmrtty 
J4tih century is estimated at between 14 and si mat mint 
millions. London, it is believed, had a population madtttm* 
of about 40,000. Other towns were .small. Two or’^ 
three of the larger had 4000 or 5000 inhabitants. The 
only substantial building in a village, apart perhaps from the 
mimor 4 iouse, was the churcli, used for many secular as well 
as religioiB puiposes. In the towns the mud or wood-paved huts 
sheltered a people who, accepting a common poverty, traded 
in little more than the necessaries of life ('Green, Tmm Life in 
the islh CenUiry,i. 13). The population was stationary. Famine 
and pestilence were of frequent occurrence (Creighton, Epidemics 
in Britain, p. 19), and for the careless there was waste at harvest¬ 
time and want in winter. Hunger was the drill-sergeant of 
.society. Owing to the hardship and pemrry of life infant mor¬ 
tality was probably very great (Blushill, Sutton in UMernesse, 
p. 1Z3). I’he 15th centuiy -was, however, “ the golden age of 
the labourer.” Oor proldem is to ascertain what was the service 
of chairity to this people till the end of that 'century. In order 
to estimate this we have to apply tests similar to those we 
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applied before to Greece and Rome and the pre-medieval 
church. 

The Family. —Lar^^cly Germanic in itA origin, wo may perhaps 
set down as clement^ in tl)C English race what Tacitus saia of the 
Gormans. They had the home virtues. They had a high regard 
for chastity, and respected and enforced the family tic. The wife 
was honoured. The men were poor, but when the actual pressure 
of their work—fighting—was removed, idle. They were born 
gamblers. Much toit fell upon the wife ; but slavery was rather a 
form of tenure than a Koman bondage. As elsewhere, there was in 
England “ the joint family or household " (Pollock and Maitland. 
Euf^lUh Law before Edward J. i. 31). Each member of the com¬ 
munity was. or should be, under some lord; for the lordless man 
was, like the wanderer in Homer, who belonged lo no phralry. 
suspected and dangerous, and his kinsfolk might be required to find 
a lord for him. There was personal servitude, but it was not of one 
coinjilexion ; there W'crc grades amongst the unirec*, and the general 
iidvance (o fiiinlom was continuous. By the qlh century the larger 
amount of the slavery was boudag<* by tfuiure. In the reign of 
Edward 1 ., though^“the larger lialf of the ruiul population was 
unfree,’’ yet the serf, notwithstanding the fact that he was liis lord’s 
chattel, was free against all save Ins lord. A century later (1381) 
villenage—that is payment for tt'naney by service, in.stead of by 
quit-rent was practically cxtinguisbetl. So steady was tlio progress 
towards the freedom and sclf-maintenancc of Iho individual and his 
family. 

The A/rtUor.—In social importance, ue.xt to the lamily, comes 
the manor, the organization of whicli affected charity greatly on 
one side. It was “ an economic unit,” the estate of a lord, on which 
there were aj»>ociated the lord with Ins demesne, tenants free of 
st'rvice, and villeins and others, tenants by service. All had the use 
ol land, ev«*n the serf. The estate was regulated by a manor court, 
consisting of the lord of the manor or his represi-ntative, and the free 
truants, and entrusted with w'lde quasi-domeslic jurisdiction. The 
value of the estate depended on the lalx^ur available for ilscultivation, 
and the cultivators were the uiifree tenants. >!ence the lord, through 
tl»e manor-court, reciuired an iudeinnit v or fine li a child, for instance, 
left tlie manor ; ami similarly, if a villeui died, his widow might have 
to rcmiarry or pay a fine. Thus thr lord reacquired a ser\'unt ami 
the widow and her family were maintained. The courts, too, fixed 
]»riceH. and thus in local and limited eomlitions of suymly and demand 
were able to equalize them in a measure and iieutralizt* some of the 
effects of scarcity. In this way, till the reign of Edward T., and, where 
the manor courts remained active, till much later, a self-supporting 
social organization mad*" any systematic public or charitable relief 


unnecessary. 

The Parish and the Tithe. —The conversion of England in the 
7th century was effected by bishops, accompanied by itinerant 
priests, who made use ol conventual houses as the centres of their 
work. The parochial syslem was not lirinly established till the 
10th century (gyo). Then, bv a law’ of Edgar, a man who had a 
church on his own land was allowed to pay a third of his tithe to his 
own church. insl»‘ad of giving the whole of it to the ministt'r or con¬ 
ventual church. Theodore, archliishop of Canlorbiiry (fif>7), had 
introduced the Carolingian system into England ; and, accordingly, 
the parish priest was required to provide for strangers and to keep 
a room in his house for them. Of the tithe, a third and not a fourth 
was to go to the poor with any surplu-s ; and in order to have larger 
means of helping them, the priests were urged to work themselves, 
according to the ancient canons of the church (cf. Labbeus, IV. 
Cone. Carthag. a.d. 398). The importance of tlic tithe to the poor 
is shown by acts of'Kichard II. and Henry I\^, by wliicli it was 
enacted that, if parochial tithes were appropriated to a monastery, 
a portion of them should be assigned to the poor of the parish. At 
a very early dale (1287) quasi-compulsory charges in the nature of 
a rate were imposed on parishioners for various church purposes 
(Bollock and Maitland, i. 604). though in the i4tU and 15th centuries 
a compulsory church rale was seldom made. Collections were made 
by paid collectors, e.specially for Hock-tide {q.v.) money gathered for 
church purposes (Brand’s Antiquities, p. 112). But there must have 
been many varieties in practice. In Somersetshire the church- 
wiird^ns* accounts (1^9 to i^Oo) show that the parmh contrihuted 
nothinc to the relief'of the poor, and it seems probable that the 
iiersonal charities of the parishioners, and the charities of Wie frild 
fellowships and of the parsonage house sufficed (Bishop Hobhouse. 
Ckvrehwardens' Accounts. jj 4 ii-j{ 6 o. Somerset Rerard Society). 
Many parishes possessed land, houses and cattle, and received ^ills 
and legacies of all kinds. The proceeds of this property, if given 
for the use of the parish generally, might, if necessary, be available 
for the relief of the poor, but, if given definitely for their n^, would 
provide doles, or stock cattle or poor's ’ lands, te. (Cf. Augustus 
*|essopp, liclor* the Great IHUogc. p. 40 : and many imtamces m the 
reports of the Charity Commussioners, 1818-1835.) Of the endow- 
• menta for parish doles vety many may have disappcMed m the break¬ 
up of the ifith century. 'There were also Parish Ales, the nroewds 
of which would be used for parish purposes or for relief. Further, 
all the greater festivals were days of feasting and the distribution 
of food • at funerals also there were often large distributions, and 
also at marriages. The faithful generally, subject to penance, were 


required to relieve the poor and the stranger. In the_ argur part of 
England the parish and the vUl were u-sually coterminous. In ^ 
north a parish containi'd several vills. 'There were thus side by side 
the charitable relief system of the parish, which at an early date 
became a rating area, and the self-supporting system of the manor. 

The Monasteries. —As Christianity spread monasteries spread, 
and each monastery was a centre of relief. Sometimes they were 
estalilishcd. like St Albans (796). for a hundred Benedictine monks 
and for the entertainment of strangers; or sometimes without any 
such special jiiirjiosc, like the abbey of Croylaiid {reorganized 946), 
which, becoming exceeding rich from its diversorium jiauperum, 
or almonry, " relieved the whole country roimd so that prodigious 
numbers resorted to it.” At Glastonbury, for instance (1537), 
£140 16s. 8d. was given away in doles. But documents seem to 
prove (Denton, England in fifteenth Century, p. 245) tliat the 
relief generally given by monasteries was much less than is usually 
8upj>o.sed. 

The general system may be described (cf. Rule, St Duust. Cant. 
Ankp. p. 42, Dugdale : j. B. Clark, The Observances, Aiigiistinian 
Priory, Barnwell; Abbot Gasquet. English Monastic Life). The 
almonry was usually near the church of the monastery. An almoner 
was in charge, lie was to be prudent and discreet in the distribution 
of his doles (porfiones) and to relieve travellers, palmers, chaplains 
and memlicants {mendic antes, apparently the beggars recognized 
as living by begging, such as wc have noted under other .social con¬ 
ditions). and the leprous more liberally than others, llio old and 
inlirm, lame and blind who wore confined to their beds he was to 
visit and relieve suitably (tn comprtenti annona). 'The importunity 
of the poor he was to put up with, and lo meet their need as far as 
he coiild. In the almonry there were usually rooms for the sick. 
'The sick outside the precincts were relieved at the almoner's dis¬ 
cretion. Continuous relief might be given after consultation with 
the sujierior. All llie remnants of meals and the old clothes of the 
monks were given to the almoner for distribution, and at Christmas 
ill' had a store of stockings and other articles to give away as 
presents to widows, orjilians and poor clerks. He also provided 
the Maundy gifts and .selected the jioor for the washing of feel. 
He was thus 3 local visitor and alms distributor, not merely at the 
gate ot the monastery but in the neighbourliood, and had also at 
his disjiosal “ indoor " relief for the sick. Separate from the rest 
of the house there was also a dormitory and rooms and the kitchen 
for strangers. A hospilularius attended to their needs and novices 
waited on them. Guests who were laymen miglit slay on, work¬ 
ing in return lor board and lodging (Smith’s Diet. Christian Anttq., 
" Benedictine "). 

TJie monasteries often establi-shed hospitals ; they served also as 
schools for the gentry and for the poor; and they were juoneers of 
agriculture. In the izth century, in which many monastic orders 
were constituted, there were many lavish endowments. In Uie 14th 
century their usefulness had begun to wane. At the end ot that 
century the larger estates were generally held in entail, with the 
result that younger sons were put into religious houses. This 
worldliness had its natural con-sequences. In the 15th century, 
owing lo mismanagement, waste, and subsequently to the decline 
of rural prosperity, their resources were greatly criiijilfd. In their 
ri'lation to charity one or two points may bo noted : (r) Of the small 
poinilation of England the profe.ssed monks and nuns with the parish 
priests (Rogers, Hist. Agrtc. and Prices, i. 58) numbered at least 
30.000 or 40,000. This number of celibates was a standing protest 
against the niortiJ sufliciency of the family life. On the other hand, 
amongst them were the brothers and sisters who visited the poor 
and nursed the sick in hospitals ; and many who now succumb 
physically or mentally to the pressure of life, and are cared for in 
institutions, may then have found maintenance and a retreat in 
the monasteries. (2) Bound together by no common controlling 
organization, the monasi erics were but so many miscellaneous 
centres of relief, chiefly casual relief. They were mostly " magni¬ 
ficent hostclrics.” (3) They stood outside the parish, and they 
weakened its organization and hampered its development. 

The Hospitals .—The revival of piety in the 11th century led to 
a large increase In the number of hospitals and hospital orders. 
To show how far they covered the field in England two instances 
may be quoted. At Canterbury (Creighton, Epidemics, p. 87) there 
were four lor different purposes, two endowed by Lanfranc (1084). 
one for poor, infirm, lame and blind men and women, and one out¬ 
side the town for lepers. These hospitals were put under the charge 
of a priory, and endowed out of tithes payable to the secular clergy. 
Later (Henry II.), a hospital for leprous sisters was established, 
and afterwards a hospital for leprous monks and jioor relations of 
the monks of St -Augustine’s. In a less populous parish, I.uton 
(Cobbe, Luton Churcl^, there were a hospitw tor the poor, an alms¬ 
house, and two hospitals, one for the sick and one for the leprous. 
The word leper." it is evident, was used very loosely, and was 
applied to many diseases other than leprosy. There were hospitals 
for the infirm and the leprous ; the disease was not considered 
contagions. The hospital in its modem sense was but slowly created. 
Thus St Bartholomew’s in London was founded (1123) for a master, 
brethren and sisters, and for the entertainment of poor diseased 
persons till they got well; of distressed women big with child till 
they were able to go abroad ; and for the maintenance, until the age 
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of seven, of all such chikiren* whose mothers died in the house. 
St Thomas's (rebuilt 1228) had a master and brethren and three lay 
sisters, and 40 beds for poor, infirm and impotent people, who 
had also victual and firing. There were hospitals for many special 
purposes—as for the bli^, for instance. 'Then: were also many 
hospital orders in England and on the continent. They sprang up 
beside the monastic orders, and lor a time were very popular : 
brothers and sisters of the Holy Ghost (1108), sisters of St Elizabeth 
(1207-1231). Beguines and Beghards (see Becuines), knights of St 
J ohn and others. 

The Mendicant Orders. —The Franciscans tended the sick and 
poor in the .slums of the towns with great devotion—indeed, the 
whole movement tells of a splendid self-abandonment and an 
intensity of effort in the early spring of its enthusiasm, and with 
the aid of a-form councils and reformations it lengthened out its 
usefulness for two centuries. 

As in the pre-medieval church, the system of relief is that 
Meditrai of charitable endowments—a marked contrast to 
•adowtd the modern method of voluntary associations or 
ebariutm. rate-supported institutions. 

(l) The Churih as Legatee. —The church building among the 
Teutonic races was not held by the bishop as part of what was 
originally the charitable property of the church. It was assigned 
to the patron saint of the chureli by the donor, who retained the 
right of administration, of which liis own patronage or right of 

f ireseutation is a relic. Sub.sequentiy, with the study of Roman 
aw, the conception of the church as a peisana feta prevailed ; and 
till the larger growth of the gilds and corporations it was the only 
general legatee for charitable gifts. .Vs these arise a large number 
of charitable trusts are created and held by lay corporations ; and 
" alms '■ include gifts for .social as well as religious or eleemosynary 
purposes. (2) Freedom from Taxatuni and ^service.— Gifts to the 
church for charitable or other purpo.ses were made in free, inire and 
perpetual alms (" ad tenendum in purant et perpetuam eleemosynarn 
sine omni temporali servicio el consuetudine ’’). Land held under this 
franhalmoigne was given " in perpetual alms," therefore the donor 
could not^retracl if ; in free alms, therefore he could exact no ser¬ 
vices in reganl to it; and in pure alms as being free from secular 
jurisdiction (cf. Pollock and Maitland). (3) Alienation and Mori 
main. —To prevent alienation of property to religious houses, with 
the consequent loss of service to the superior or chief lords, a licence 
from the chief lord was required to legalize the alienation (Magna 
Carta, and Edw. I,, De viris religiosis). Other statutes (Edw. I. 
and Rich. II.) enacted that this licence should be issued out of 
chancery after investigation; and the principle was applied to 
civil corjHirations. The necessity of this licence was one lay check 
on injurious alienation. (4) Irresponsible Administration. —Until 
after the 13th century, when tlie lay courts had asserted their 
right to settle disputes as to lands held in alms, the administration 
of charity w'as from the lay point of view entirely Irresponsible. 
It was outside the secular jurisdirtion; and civilly the professed 
clergy, who were the administrators, were " dead.” They could 
not sue or be sued except through their sovereign—their chief, the 
abbot. They formed a large body of non-civic inhabitants free from 
the pressure and the responsibilities of civil life, (s) Control .— 
.Apart from the control of the abbot, prior, master or other head, the 
bishop was visitor, or. as we should say, iaspector; and abuses 
might be remedied by the visit of the bcsliop or his ordinary. The 
builiop's ordinary (2 Henry V, i, i) was the recognized visitor of all 
hospitals apart from the founder. The founder and his family 
retained a right of intervention. Sometimes thus an institution 
was reorganized, or even dissolved, the property reverting to the 
founder (Dugdale, Monasticon .Inglicanum, vi. 2. 715). (6) Cy-pris. 
~ Charities were, especially after Henry V.'s reign, appropriated to 
other uses, cither because their original purpose failetl or because 
some new object had become imjiortant. Thus, for in.stancc. a 
college or hospital for lepers (1363) is re-established by the founder’s 
family witli a master and priest, quod null! leprosi reperiehanlur ; 
and a similar hospital founded in Henry I.’s time near Oxford has 
decayed, and is given by Edward Iff. to Oriel College, Oxford, to 
maintain a chaplain and poor brethren. Thus, apart from alienation 
pure and simple, the principle of adaptation to new uses was put in 
lorce at an early date, and supplied many precedents to Wolscy, 
Edward VI. and the post-Rcformation bishops. The system of 
endowments was indeed far more adaptable than it would at first 
sight seem to have been. (7) The Sources of Income. —^The hospitals 
were chiefly supported by rents or the produce of land ; or, if 
attached to monasteries, out ol the tithe of their monastic lands or 
other sources of revenue, or out of the appropriated tithes of the 
secular clergy : or they might be in part maintained by collections 
made, for instance, by a commis.sioner duly authorized by a forma] 
attested document, iii which were recounted the indulgences by 
popes, archbishops and bishops to tho.se who became its benefactors 
(Cobbe, p. 75) ; or. in tbc case of leper hospitals, by a leper with a 
" clapdish,” who begged in the markets ; or by a proctor, in the 
case^ more important institutions in towns, who "^came with his 
box one day in every month to the churches and other religious 
houses, at times of service, and there received the voluntary gifts 


of the congregation ” ; or they might receive inmates on payment, 
and thus apparently a frequent abuse, decayed servants of the court 
and others, were “ farmed out." (8) Mode of Admission ,—The 
admission was usually, no doubt, regulated by the prior or master. 
At York, at the hospital of St Ricliolas for the leprous, the conditions 
of admission were : promise or vow of continence, participation in 
prayer, the abandonment of all business, the inmate's property at 
death to go to the house. This may serve as an example. The 
master was usually one of the regular clergy. (0) Decline of the 
Hospitals. — It is said that, in addition to dqj monasteries and 
00 colleges " and many chantries. Henry VTII. suppre.ssetl 110 
hospitals (Sjjeed’s Chronicle, p. 778). The numbers seem small. 
In the economic decline at tbc end of the 13th and beginning of the 
i6th centuries many hospitals may have lapsed. 

In the 15th century the towns grew in importance. First the 
wool trade and then the cloth trade flourished, and the English 
developed a large shipping trade. The towns grew up 
like “ little principalities ” ; and for the advancement 
of trade, gilds, consisting alike of masters and workmen, eberltiu. 
were formed, which endeavoured to regulate and then 
to monopolize the market. By degrees the corporations of the 
towns were worked in their interests, and the whole commercial 
system became restrictive and inadaptable. Meanwhile the 
towns attracted newcomers; freedom from feudal obligations 
was gained with comparative case ; and a new plehs wa.s con¬ 
gregating, a population of inhabitants not qualified as burghers 
or gild members, women, sons living with their fatliers, menial 
servants and apprentices. There was thus an increasing restric¬ 
tion imposed on trade, coupled with a growing plehs. Naturally, 
then, lay charities sprang up for members of gilds, and for 
burghers and for the commonalty. Men left estates to their gilds 
to maintain decayed members in hospitals, almshouses or other¬ 
wise, to educate their children, portion their daughters, and to 
assist their w'idows. The middle-class trader was thus in great 
measure insured against the risks of life. The gilds were one 
.sign of the new temper and wants of burghers freed from feudal¬ 
ism, Another sign was a new standard of manners. Rules and 
saws, Hcsiodic in their tone, became popular—in regard, for 
instance, to such a question as “ how to enable a man to live 
on his means, and to keep himself and those belonging to him.” 
The boroughs established other charities also, hospitals and alms¬ 
houses for the people, a movement which, like that of the gilds, 
began very early—in Italy as early as the 9th century. They 
sometimes gave outdoor relief also to registered poor (Green i. 41), 
and they had in large towns courts of orphans presided over by 
the mayor and aldermen, thus taking over a duty that previously 
had been one of conspicuous importance in the church. As early 
as 1257 in Westphalian towns there was a rough-and-ready 
system of Easter relief of the poor; and in Frankfort in 1437 
there was a town council of almoners with a systematic pro¬ 
gramme of relief (Ratzinger, p. 352). Thus at the clo.se of the 
middle ages the towns were gradually assuming what had been 
charitable functions of the church. 

While a new freedom was being attained by the labourer in 
the country and the burgher in the town, the difficulty of obtain¬ 
ing a sufficient supply of labour for agriculture must 
have been constant, especially at every visitation of 
plague and famine. In accordance with a general eoatnl. 
policy of state regulation which was to control and 
supervise industry, agriculture and poor relief and to repress 
vagrancy by gaols and houses of correction, the state stepped 
in as arbiter and organizer. By Statutes of Labourers beginning 
in 1351 (25 Edw. III. 13s), it aimed at enforcing a settled wage 
and restraining migration. From 1351 it endeavoured to suppress 
mendicity, and in part to systematize it in the interest of infirm 
and aged mendicants. Each series of enactments is the natural 
complement of the other. In the main their signification, from 
the point of view of charity, lies in the fact that they represent 
a persistent endeavour to prevent social unsettlement and in 
part the distress which unsettlement causes, and which vagrancy 
in some measure indicates, by keeping the people within the 
ranks of recognized dependence, the "settled industry of the 
crafts and of agriculture, or forcing them back into it by fear 
of the gaol or the stocks. The extreme point of this policy was 
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reached when by the laws of Edward VI. and Elizabeth the 
“rogue, vagabond or sturdy beggar” was branded with an R 
on the shoulder and handed over as a bondman for a period to any 
one who would take him. On the other hand, it was desired 
that relief should be a means of preventing migration. In any 
time of general pressure there is a desire to organize mendicity, 
to prevent the wandering of beggars, to create a kind of settled 
poor, distinguished from the rest as infirm and not able-bodied, 
and to keep_ these at least at home sufficiently supported by local 
and parochial relief; and this, in its simpler form all the world 
over, lias in the past been by response to public beggihg. The 
argument iMy be summed up thus : We cannot have b^ging, 
which implies that the beggar is cared for by no one, belongs 
to no one, and therefore throws himself on the world at large. 
Therefore, if he is able-bodied he must be punished as unsocial, 
for it is his fault that he belongs to no one; or we must make 
him some one’s dependant, and so keep him; or if he is infirm, 
and therefore of no service to any one—^if no one will keep him— 
we must organize his mendicity, for such mendicity is justified. 
If ho cannot dig for the man to whom he does or should belong, 
he must beg. Then out of the failure to organize mendicity 
— for relief of itself is no remedy, least of all casual relief— 
a poor-law springs up, which, afterwards associated with the 
provision of employment, will, it is hoped, make relief in some 
measure remedial by increasing its quantity by means of com- 
pulsorj’ levies. This argument, which combined statutory wage 
control and statutory poor relief, seems to have been firmly 
bedded in the English legislative mind for more than twocenturies, 
from 1351 till after 1600 ; and until 1834 these two scries of laws 
effectually reduced the English labourer to a new industrial 
dependence. To people imbued with ideas of feudalism the way 
of escape from villenage seemed to be not independence, but 
a new reversion to it. 

Many elements produced the social and economic catastrophe 
of the i6th century, for the condition into which the country 
_ _ fell can hardly be considered less than a catastrophe. 

vmdtnce. 'Vith the growing independence of the people there was 
created after the 13th century an unsettled “ master- 
le.ss ” clas.s, a residue of failure resulting from social changes, 
which was large and important enough to call for legislation. 
In the 15th century, “ the golden age of the English labourer,” 
the towns increased and flourished. Both town and country did 
well. At the end of the century came the, decadence. The 
measure of the strain, when perhaps it had reached its lowest 
level, is indicated by the following comparison: “ The cost of 
a peasant’s family of four in the early part of the r4th century 
was £3:4:9: after 1540 it was £8 ” (Rogers, Hist, of Agric. and 
Prices, iv. 756). 

The cause of this has now been fairly investigated. The value 
of land in the 13th century generally depended chiefly on “ the 
head of labour " retained upon it. Its fertility depended on main- 
oeuvre (manure). To keep labour upon it was therefore the aim 
of the lord or owner. The enclosing of lands for sheep began early, 
and in the time of Edward III., in the great days of the woolstaple, 
must have been extensive. So long as the demand for the exporta¬ 
tion of wool, and then for its consumption at home in the cloth trade, 
continued, the towns prospered, and the enclosures did not become 
a grievance. Even before the reign of Henry VH., with the decay 
of trade, the towns decayed, and tlieir population in some cases 
diminished extraordinarily. This reacted on the country, where the 
great families had already liccome impoverished, smd were hardly 
able to support their retainers. In Henry VIII.’s time the lands of 
the religious houses were confiscated. Worked on old lines, the 
custom of tillage remained in force on them. Accordingly, when 
these estates fell into private hands they were transferred subject 
to the condition that they should be tilled as heretofore. The con¬ 
dition was evaded by the new owners, and the disbandment of farm 
labourers went on apace. In England and Wales these changes, it is 
said, affected a third of the country, more than 12,000,000 acres, if 
the estimates be correct, or rather a third of the best land in the 
kingdom. With towns decaying, the effect of this must have been 
terrible. What were really “ latifundia" were created, ” great 
landes,” " enclosures of a mile or two or thereabouts . . . destroy¬ 
ing thereby not only the farms and cottages within the some circuits, 
but also the towns and villages adjoining.” A herdsman and his 
wife took the place of eighteen to twenty-four farm hands. The 
people thus set wandering could only join the wanderers from the 


decaying towns. At the same tiffie the economic difficulty was 
aggravated by a new patrician or commercial greed ; and once more 
the land que.stion—tlic absorption of property into a few hands 
instead of its free exchange—led to lasting social den oralization. 
A few years after the alienation of the monasteries the coinage 
(1543) was debased. By this means prices were arbitrarily raised, 
and wages were increased nominally; but nevertheless me price 
of necessaries was " so enhanced " tlmt neither " the poor labourers 
can live with their wages that is limited by your grace's laws, nor 
the artificers can make, much less sell, their wares at any reasonable 

B rice " (l4tmond. The Commonweal of this Realm of England, p, xlvii). 

b social reformation, such as the charitable instincts of Wyclifie, 
More, Hales, Latimer and other men suggested, was attempted, or 
at least persistently carried out. In towns the organization of latour 
had become restrictive, exclusive and inadaptable, or, judged from 
the mural standpoint, uncharitahle. There had been a time of plenty 
and extravagance, of which in high quarters the famous “ field of 
the cloth of gold " was typical; and probably, in accordance with 
the frequently observed law of social economics, as the advance in 
wages and their purcha.sing power in the earlier part of the 15th 
century had not been accompanied by a simultaneous advance in 
self-discipline and intelligent expenditure, it resulted in part in 
lessened competence and mdustrim ability on the part of the work¬ 
men, and thus in the end produced pauperism. 

The poverty of the country was very great in the reigns of 
Edward Vlf and Elizabeth. Adversity then taught the people 
new manners, and households became more simple and thrifty. 
In the reign of James I., with enforced economy and thrift, a 
“ slow but substantial improvement in agriculture ” took place, 
and a new growth of commercial enterprise. The vigour of the 
municipalities had abated, so that in Henry VlII.’s time they 
had become the very humble servants of the government; 
and the government, on the other hand, had become strongly 
centralized—^in itself a sign of the general withdrawal of self- 
sustaining activity in aU administration, in the administration 
of charitable relief no less than in other departments. A system 
of endowed charities had been built up, supported chiefly by 
rents from landed property. These now had disappeared, and 
thus the means of relief, which Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth 
might have utilized at a time of general distress, had been dis¬ 
sipated by the acts of their predecessors. The civil independence 
of the monasteries and religious houses might have been justified, 
possibly, when they were engaged in missionary work and were 
instilling into the pieople the precepts of a higher mural law than 
that which was in force around them. But afterwards, as the 
ability and intelligence of the community increased, their privi¬ 
leges became more and more antagonistic to charity, and tended 
to create a non-social and even anti-social ecclesiastical democracy 
actuated by aims and interests in which the general good of the 
people had little or no place. There was a growing alienation 
between religious tradition and secular opinion, as Loilardism 
slowly permeated the thought of the people and led the way 
to the Reformation. While this alienation existed no national 
system of charity, civic and yet religious, could be created. But 
worse than all, the ideal of charity had been degraded. A self- 
regardir^ system of relief had superseded charity, and it was 
productive of nothing but alms, large or small, isolated and un- 
methodic, given with a wrong bias, and thus almost inevitably 
with evil results. Out of this could spring no vigorous co-opera¬ 
tive charity. Charity—^not relief—^indeed seemed to have left 
the world. The larger issues were overlooked. Then the property 
of the hospitals and the gilds was wantonly confiscated, though 
the poor had already lost that share in the revenues of the church 
to which at one time they were admitted to have a just daim. 
A new beginning had to be made. The obligations of diarity had 
to be revived. A new organization of charitable relief had to 
be created, and that with an empty exchequer and after a vast 
waste of charitable resources. There were signs of a new con¬ 
gregational and parochial energy, yet the task could not be 
entrusted to the religious bodies, divided and disunited as they 
were. In their stead it could be imposed only on some authority 
which represented the general community, such as municipalities ; 
and in spite of the centralization of the government there seemed 
some hope of creating a system of relief in connexion with them. 
They were tried, and, very naturally, failed. In the poverty of 
the time it seemed that the poor could be relieved only by a 
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compulsory rate, and the atiministration of statutoiyf relief 
naturally devolved on the central government—the only vigorous 
administrative body left in the country. 'Hie government might 
indeed have adopted the alternative of letting the industrial 
difficulties of the country work themselves out, hut they had 
inherited a policy of minute legislative control, and they continued 
it. Revising previous statutes, they enacted the Poor Law, 
which still remains on the statute book. It could be no remedy 
for social offences against charity and the community. But in 
part at least it was successful. It helped to conceal the failure 
to find a remedy. 

Part VI.— After the Reformation 

During the Refonnation, which extended, it should be under¬ 
stood, from the middle of the 14th century to the reign of James I., 
groundwork of the theory of charity was being 
Kttorm: recast. The old system and the narrow theory on which 
Houthtory \\ had come to depend were discredited. The recoil 
otebmHty. startling. To a vciy* large extent charitable ad¬ 
ministration had been in the hands of men and women who, as 
an indispensable condition to their participation in it, took 
the vows of obedience, chastity and “ wilful ” powsrty. Now 
this was all entirely set aside. It was felt (see Homilies on Faith 
and Good Works, Src., A.D. 1547) that socially and morally the 
method had been a failure. The vow of obedience, it was argued, 
led to a general disregard of the duties of civic and family life. 
Those who bound themselves by it were outside the state and 
did not serve it. In regard to chastity the Homily states the 
common opinion: “ I low the profession of chastity was kept, 
it is more honesty to pass over in silence and let the world judge 
of what is well known.'’ As to wilful poverty, the regulars, it 
is urged, were not poor, but rich, for they were in possession of 
much wealth. Their property, it is true, was held in communi, 
and not personally, but nevertheless it was practically theirs, 
and they used it for their personal enjoyment; and “ for all 
their ridies they might never help father nor mother, nor others 
that were indeed very needy and poor, without the license of 
their father abbot ’' or other head. This was the negative position. 
The positive was found in the doctrine of justification—the central 
point in the discussions of the time, a plant from the garden of 
St Augustine, Justification was the personal conviction of a 
lively (or living) faith, and was defined as “ a true trust and 
confidence of the mercy of God through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and a stcdfa.st hope of all good things to be received at His hands.” 
■Without this justification there could be no good works. 'I'hey 
were the signs of a lively faith and grew out of it. Apart from 
it, what seemed to be ” good works ” were of the nature of sin, 
phantom acts productive of nothing, “ birds that were lost, 
unreal.” So were the works of pagans and heretics. The 
relation of almsgiving to religion was thus entirely altered. The 
personal reward here or hereafter to the actor was eliminated. 
The deed was good only in the same sen.se in which the doer was 
good ; it had in itself no merit. This was a great gain, quite 
apart from any question as to the sufficiency or insufficiency of 
the Protestant scheme of salvation. The deed, it was realized, 
was only the outcome of the doer, the expression of himself, 
what he was as a whole, neither better nor worse. Logically 
this led to the discipline of the intelligence and the emotions, 
and undoubtedly “ justification ” to very many was only con¬ 
sistent with such discipline and implied it. Thus under a new 
guise the old position of charity reasserted itself. But there were 
other differences. 

The relation of charity to prayer, fasting, almsgiving and penance 
was altered. The prayerful contemplation of the Christ was pre¬ 
served in the mysticism of Protestantism ; but it was dissociated 
from the ” historic Christ," from the fervent ideahzation of whom 
St Francis drew his inspiration and his active ch.aritahlc impulse. 
The tradition did not die out. however. It remained with manv. 
notably with George Herbert, of whom it made, not unlike St Fraaefs, 
a poet as well os a practical pari^ priest; but tlie absence of it 
indicated in much post-Reformation endeavour a want, if not of 
i^votion, yet of intensity of feeling which may in part account for 
Me Kt that sectarianism in relief has since proved itself stronger 
AanxKTity, instead of yielding to charity as its superior and its 


organizer. Fasting was parted from prayer and alinsgivuig. It 
was " a thing not of its own proper nature good as the love of father 
or mother or neighbour, but according to its end." Almsgisdng also 
as a " work " disapjieared and with it a whole series of inducements 
that from the standpoint of the pecuniary and material supply of 
relief had long been active. It was no wonder that tlie preachers 
advocated it in vain, and reproached their hearers with their dimin¬ 
ished bounty to the poor ; the old personal incentive had gone, and 
could only ^dually be superseded by the spontaneous activity of 
personal religion very slowly wedding itself to true views of social 
duty and purjiose. Penance, once so closely related to almsgiving, 
passed out of sight. Charity, the love of God and our neighliour. had 
two offices, it was said, " to cherish good and harmless men " and 
“ to correct and punish vice without regard to jiersons," Correction 
as a means of discipline takes the place of penance, and it becomes 
judicial, regulating and controlling church memliership by the 
authority of the church, a congregation, minister or elder; or deal¬ 
ing with laziness or ill-doing through the municipality or state, in 
connexion with what now first apjiear, not prisons, but houses of 
correction. 

The religious life was to bo democratic—not in religious 
bodies, but in the whole people ; and in a new sense—in relation 
to family and social life—it was to be moral. That was the 
significance of the Reformation for charity. 

Consistently with this movement of religious activitj' towards 
a complete fulfilment of the duties of civic life, the older classical 
social theory, fostered liy the Renaissance, assumed a 
new influence—the great conception of the state as a onraaltM- 
community bound together by charity and friendship. «•» ot 
“ We be not born to ourselves,” it was said, " but 
partly to the use of our country, of our parents, of our 
kinsfolk, and partly of our friends and neighbours ; and therefore 
all good virtues are grafted on us naturally, whose effects be 
to do good to others, when it showeth forth the image of God 
in man, whose property is ever to do good to others ” (Lamond, 
p. 14). Economic theory also changed. Instead of the medieval 
opinion of the “ tbcoliigian or social preacher,” that ” trade 
could only be defended on the ground that honestly conducted 
it made no profit ’’ (Green, ii. 71), we liave a recognition of the 
advantages resulting from exchange, and individual interests, 
it is argued, are not necessarily inconsistent with those of the 
state, but are, on the contrary, a source of solid good to the whole 
community. 

Municipal laws for the suppression of the mendicity of the able- 
bodied and the organization of relief on behalf of the infirm were 
common in England and on the continent (Colmar, 1362 ; Nurem- 
hiTg, 1478; Strassbnrg, 1523; Izjndon, 1514). Vives (Ehrle. Beitrige 
eur Cn Hehichle und .Reform der Armenpftege, p. 26), a Spaniard, who 
had been at the court of Henry VIU., in a book translated into 
several languages and widely read, seems to have summed up the 
thought of tlie time in regard to the management of the poor. 
He divided them into three classes : those in hospitals and poor- 
houses, the public homeless beggars and the poor at home. He 
would have a ceicsus taken of the number of each class in the town, 
and information obtained as to the causes of their distress. Then 
he would establish a central organization of relief under the magis¬ 
trates. Work was to be supplied for all, while begging was strictly 
lorbidden. Non-settled poor wlio were able-bodied were to be sent 
to tlieir homes. Able-bodied settled poor who knew no craft were 
to be put on some public work—tlie undeserving being set to hard 
laliour. For others work was to be lound, or they were to be assisted 
to become self-supporting. The hospitals provided with meilical 
advice and necessaries were to he classified to meet the needs of the 
sick, the blind and lunatics. Tlie poor living at home were to work 
with a view to their self-support. What they earned, if insufficionl, 
might be supplemented. If a citizen found a case of distress he was 
not to help it. but to send it for inquiry to tlie magistrate. Children 
were to be taught. IMvate relief was to lie olitamed from the rich. 
The funds of endowed charities were to be the chief source of income ; 
if more was wanted, bequests and church collections would suffice. 
The scheme was put in force in Yjiris in 1524. The Sorbonne 
approved it, and similar plans were adopted in Paris and elsewhere. 
It is in outline the sclieme of London municipal charity promoted 
by Edward VI., by which the. poor were classified, St Bartholomew's 
and St Thomas's hospitals appropriated for the sick, Christ's hospital 
for the children of the poor, and Bridewell for the correction of the 
able-bodied. Less the institutional arrangements and plus the 
compulsory rate, the methods are those of the Poor Rclim Act of 
Queen Elizabeth of l6ni. At first the attempt had been made to 
introduce state relief in reliance on voluntary alms (l Mary 13. 
5 Eliz. 3. 1562—1363), subject to the right of assessment if alms were 
refused. But the jwsition was anomalous. Charity is voluntary, 
and spontaneously meets the demands of distress. Such demands 
have always a tendency to increase with the supply. Hence the very 
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Hmitations of charitable finance arc in the nature of •» safeguard. 
At most economic trouble can only be assuaged by relief, and it can 
only be met or prevented by economic and social reforms. If a 
compulsory rate be not enforced, as in Scotland and formerly in 
some parishes in England, a voluntary rate may be made in supple¬ 
mentation of the local charities. In Scotland, where the compulsory 
clauses of the Poor Eeliel Act of James I. were not put in force, the 
country weatlrered the storm without them, and the compulsory 
rate, which was extended throughout the country by the Poor Act of 
1844, came in very slowly in the i8th and ipth centuries. In 
I'rane.e (1566) a similar act was passed and set aside. If a compul¬ 
sory rate be enforced, it is inevitable tliat the resources of charity, 
unless kept apart from the poor-law and administered on different 
lines from it, will diminish, and at the same time, as has happened 
often in the case of endowed charities, the interest in charitable 
administration will lapse, while the charges for jioor-law relief, 
drawn without much scruple from the taxation of the community, 
will mount to millions either to meet increasing demands or to pro¬ 
vide more elaborate institutional accommodation. The principle 
once adopted, it was enacted (t,572-i 573) that the aged and infirm 
should be cared for by the overseers of the poor, a new authority ; 
and in 1601 tlie duplicate acts were passed, that for the relief of 
the poor (43 Eliz. 2), and that for the furtherance and protection 
of endowed charities. Thus the poor were brought into the depend¬ 
ence of a legally recognized class, endowed with a claim for rehef, 
on the fulfilment of which, after a time, they could without difficulty 
insist if they were .so minded. The civic authority had indeed taken 
over the alms of the parish, and an eleemosyna ctxiica Itad taken the 
place of the annona civica. It was a similar system under a different 
name. 

A plirase of Robert Cecil's (1st earl of Salisbury) indicates the 
minute domestic character of the Elizabethan legisltttion(D’Ewc.s, 
Poor Relief question (tfiol) was the repeal of a statute 

Acte mad of tillage. Cecil says: “If in Edward I.’s time a 
mtmtatory law was made for the maintenance of the fry of fish, 
eerfdom. jj, Henry VIl.'s for the preservation of tlie eggs 

of wild fowl, shall we now throw away a law of more 
consequence and import ? If wc debar tillage, we give scope 
to the depopulating. And then, if the poor being thrust out of 
their houses go to dwell with others, straight we catch them 
with tlie statute of inmates ; if they wander abroad, they are 
within the danger of the statute of the poor fn be whipt. So by 
this undo this statute, and you endanger many thousands.” 
A strong central government, a local authority appointed directly 
by the government, and a network of legislation controlled the 
whole movement of economic life. On this reliance was placed 
to meet economic difficulties. The local authorities were the 
justices of the peace; and they had to carry out the statutes 
for this purpose, to assess the wages of artisans and labourers, 
and to enforce the payment of the wages they had fixed; to 
ensure that suitable provision was made for the relief of the poor 
at the expense of rates which they also fixed ; and to suppress 
vagabondage. Since 23 Edw. 111 . there had been labour statutes, 
and in 1563 a new .statute was passed, an “ Act containing divers 
orders for Artificers, Labourers, Servants of Husbandry and 
Apprentices ” (5 Eliz. c. 4). It recognized and upheld a social 
classification. On the one hand there was the gentleman or 
owner of property to which the act was not to apply ; and on 
the other the artisan and labouring class. This class in turn was 
subdivided, and the justices were to assess their wages annually 
according to “ the plenty and scarcity of the time and other 
circumstances.” Persons between the ages of twelve and sixty, 
who were not apprentices or eng^ed in certain specified employ¬ 
ments, were compelled to serve in husbandry by the year “ with 
any person that keepetli husbandry.” The length of the day’s 
work and the conditions of apprenticeship were fixed. The 
assessed rate of wages was enforceable bj’ fine and imprisonment, 
and refusal to be apprenticed by imprisonment. Thus there 
was created u life control over labour with an industrial settle¬ 
ment and a wage fixed by the justices annually. There are 
differences of opinion in regard to the extent to which this act 
was enforced; and the evidence on the point is comparatively 
scanty. It was enforced throughout the century in which it 
was passed, and it probably continued in force generally until 
the Restoration, while subsequently it was put in operation to 
meet special emergencies, such as times of distress when some 
settlement of wages seemed desirable (cf. Rogers, v. 611; 
Hewins, Enilish Trade and Finance, p. 83 ; Cunningham, Grmm 
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of English Industry and Commerce: Modem Times, J. 168). It 
was not repealed till 1814. 

From 1585 to 1622 there was, it is said, a slight increase in 
labourers’ wages, which fluctuated from 5s. |d. to ss. 8Jd. a 
week, with a declining standard of comfort and at timra great 
distress. Then there was a marked increase of wage till 1^2 
and “ a very marked improvement; the rate of increase being 
very nearly double that of the earlier periods,” and reaching 
9s., “ as the highest weekly rate for the whole period.” Then 
from 1662 to 1702 there was “ a slight improvement ” (Hewins, 
p. 89). It would seem indeed that the stir of the times between 
1622 and 1662 may have caused a great demand for labour. 
But with the Restoration, when the assessment system was 
falling into desuetude, came the Poor Relief Act of 1662 (13 & 
14 Car. II. cap. 62), which brought in the law of settlement, and 
a settlement for relief of a very strict nature was added to the 
industrial settlement of the Artificers and Labourers Act. Thus, 
if the influence of that act, which had so long controlled labour, 
was waning, its place was now taken by an act which, though it 
had nothing to do with the assessment of wage, yet so settled the 
labourer within the bounds of his parish that he had practically 
to rely, if not upon a wage fixed by the justices, yet upon a 
customary wage limited and restricted as a result of the law of 
settlement. And the assessment by the justices, in so far as it 
may have continued, would therefore be of little or no con¬ 
sequence. Settlement also, like the Artificers and Labourers Act, 
would prevent the country labourer from passing to the towns, 
or the townsmen passing to other towns. At least they would 
do so at the risk of forfeiting their right to relief if they lost their 
settlement without acquiring a new one. Hence the industrial 
control, though under another name and other conditions, 
remained in force to a large extent in practice. 

By the Artificers and Labourers Act then, in conjunction with 
other measures, tire labouring classes were finally committed to 
a new bondage, when they had freed themselves from the serfdom 
of feudalism, and when the control exercised over them by the 
gild and municipality was relaxed. The statute was so enforced 
that to earn a year’s livelihood would have taken a labourer not 
52 weeks, but sometimes two years, or 58 weeks, or 80 weeks, 
or 72 weeks; sometimes, however, less—48 or 35. It followed 
that on such a system the country could only with the utmost 
good fortune free itself from the economic difficulties of the 
century, and that the need of a poor-law was felt the more as 
these difficulties persisted. A voluntary or a municipal system 
could not suffice, even as a palliative, while such statutes as 
these were in force to render labour immobile and unprogressive. 
Also, while wages were fixed by statute or order, whether chiefly 
in the interest of the employers or not, obviously any shortage 
on the wages had to be made good by the community. The 
community, by fixing the wt^es to be earned in a livelihood, 
made itself responsible for their sufficiency. And it is suggestive 
to find that in the year in which the Artificers and Labourers Act 
(1563) was passed, the act for the enforcement of assessments 
of poor-rate (s Eliz. cap. 3) was also enacted. The Law of 
Settlement, to which wc have referred, passed in the reign of 
Charles 11 ., was due, it is said, to a migration of labourers 
southward from counties where less favourable statutory wages 
prevailed ; but it was, in fact, only a corollarj' of the Artificers 
and Labourers Act of 1563 and ffie Poor Relief Act of 1601. 
Tliese laws, it may be said, were the means of making the English 
labourer, until the poor-law reform of 1834, a settled but landless 
serf, supported by a fixed wage and a state bounty. , By the poor- 
law it was possible to continue this state of things till, in con¬ 
sequence of an absolute economic breakdown, there was no 
alternative but reform. 

The philanthropic nature of the poor-law is indicated by its 
antecedents: once enacted, its bounties became a right; its 
philanthropy disappeared in a quasi-legal claim. Its object was 
to relieve the poor by home industries, apprentice children, and 
provide necessary relief to the poor unable to work. The act was 
commoidy interpreted so as to include the whole of that indefinite 
class, the “ poor ”by a better and more rigid interpretation it 
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was, at least in the 19th century, held to apply only to the “ desti- 
^te,” that is, to those who required “ necessary relief ”—accord¬ 
ing to the actual wording of the statute. The economic fallacy 
of home industries founded on rate-supplied capital early declared 
itself, and the method could only have continued as long as it did 
because it formed part of a general system of industrial control. 
When in the 18th century workhouses were established, the same 
industrial fallacy, as records show, repeated itself under new 
conditions. Within the parish it resulted in the farmer paying 
the'labourer as smalt a wage as possible, and leaving the parish 
to provide whatever he might require in addition during his 
working life and in his old age. Thus, indeed, a gigantic experi¬ 
ment in civic employment was made for at least two centuries on 
a vast scale throughout the country—and failed. As was natural, 
the lack of economic independence reacted on the morals of 
the people. With pauperism came want of energy, idleness and 
a disregard for chastity and the obligations of marriage. The law, 
it is true, recognized the mutual obligations of parents and grand¬ 
parents, children and grandchildren ; but in the general poverty 
which it was itself a means of perpetuating such obligations 
became practically obsolete, while at all times they are difficult 
to enforce. Still, the fact that they were recognized implies a 
great advance in charitable thought. The act, passed at first 
from year to year, was very slowly put in force. Even before it 
was passed the poor-rate first assessed under the act of 1563 was 
felt to lie “ a greater tax than some subsidies,” and in the time 
of Charles II. it amounted to a third of the revenue of England 
and Wales (Rogers, v. 81). 

The service of villein and cottar was, as we have now seen, in 
part supenseded by what we have called a statutory wage-control, 
founded on a basis of wage supplemented by relief, provided by a 
rate-supported poor-law. But it follows that with the decay of 
this system the poor-law itself should have disappeared, or should 
have taken some new and very limited form. Unfortunately, 
as in Roman times, state relief proved to be a popular and 
vigorous p>aTasite that outlived the tree on which it was rooted ; 
assessments of wage under the Statute of Labourers fell into 
disuse after the Restoration, it is said, and the statute was 
finally repealed in 1814, and sixty years later the act against 
illegal combinations of working men ; but the serfdom of the 
poor-law, the eleenwsyna eivica, remained, to work the gravest 
evil to the labouring classes, and even after the reform of 1834 
greatly impeded the recovery of their independence. Neverthe¬ 
less, by a new law of state alms for the aged, or by statutory 
outdoor relief with, as some would wish, a regulated" wage, it is 
now proposed to bring them once again under a thraldom similar 
to that from which they have so slowly emancipated themselves. 

The policy adopted by Queen Elizabeth for tlie relief of the 
poor (1601) included a scheme for the reorganization of voluntary 
charity as well as plans for the extension of rate-aided 
cnrfowfif During the century, as we have seen, endeavours 

eharltl0M. had been made to create a system of voluntary charity. 

This it was proposed to safeguard and promote con¬ 
currently with the extension of the poor-rate. Accordingly, in 
the poor-law it was arranged that the overseers, the new civic 
authority, and the churchwardens, the old parochial and charit¬ 
able authority, should act in conjunction, and, subject to magis¬ 
terial approval, together “ raise weekly or otherwise ” the 
necessary means “ by taxation of every inhabitant.” The old 
charitable organization was based on endowment, and the church¬ 
warden was responsible for the administration of many such 
endowments. What was not available from these and other 
sources was to be raised “ by taxation,” The object of the new 
act was to encourage charitable gifts. 

Towards the end of the i8th century, when the administration 
of poor relief fell into confusion, many charities were lost, or were 
IH danger of being lost, and many were mismanaged. In 1786 
?Blli 1788 a committee of the House of Commons reported on the 
subject. In i8t8, chiefly through the instrumentality of Lord 
Brougham, a commission of inquiry on educational charities was 
appointed, and in 1819 another commission to investigate (with 
some exceptions) all the charities for the poor in England and 


Wales. These and subsequent commissions continued their 
inquiries till 1835, when a select committee of the House of 
Commons made a strong report, advocating the establishment 
of a peimanent and independent board, to inquire, to compel 
the production of accounts, to secure the safe custody of charity 
property, to adapt it to new uses on cy-prds lines, &c. A com¬ 
mission followed in 1849, and eventudly in 1833 the first 
Charitable Trusts Act was passed, under which “ "rhe Charity 
Commissioners of England and Wales ” were appointed. 

The following are details of importance : (i) Definition. —The 

definition of the act of 1601 (Charitable U.ses. 43 Eliz. 4) still holds 
good. It enumerates as charitable objects all that was once called 
“ alms " ; (a) " The relief of aged, impotent and poor people ''— 
the normal poor; “ the maintenance of sick and maimed .soldiers 
and mariners the poor chiefly by reason of war, sometime a cla.ss 
of privileged mendicants ; (6) education, “ schools of learning, free 
schools and scholars in universities ” ; and then (c) a group of 
objects which include general civic and religious purposes, and the 
charities of gilds and corporations ; '* the repair of bridges, jiorts, 
havens, causeways, churches, sea-banks and highways; the educa¬ 
tion and preferment of orphans ; the relief, stock, or maintenance for 
houses of correct ion; marriages of poor maids, supportatioii. aid. 
and help of young tradesmen, handicraftsmen, and persons de¬ 
cayed " ; and there follows (d) " the relief or redemption of prisoners 
or captives”; and, lastly, (c) “the aid and ease of any poor inliabit- 
ants concerning payment of fifteens ” (the prmerty-tax of Tudor 
times), setting out of soldiers, and other taxes. The definition might 
be illustrated by the charitable bequests of the next 60, or indeed 
225, years. It is a fair summary of them. (2) Charilahle Gifts. — 
A public trust and a charitable trust arc, as this definition shows, 
synonymous. It is a trust which relates to public charities, and 
Ls not held for the benefit of private persons, e.g. relations, but for 
the common good, and, subject to the instructions of the founder, 
by trustees responsible to the community. Gifts for charitable 
purposes, other than those affected by the law of mortmain, have 
always been viewed with favour. “ Where a charitable bequest is 
capable of two constructions, one of which would make it void and 
the other would make it effectual, the latter will be adopted by the 
court ” (Tudor's Charitable Trusts, ed. iyo6, by Bristowe, Hunt and 
Burdett, p. if>7). Gifts to the poor, or widows, or orphairs, in¬ 
definitely. or in a particular parish, were valid under the act, or foi 
any purpose or mstitulion for the aid of the “ poor.” "Thus practi¬ 
cally the act covered the same field as the poor-law, though after¬ 
wards it was decided that, " as a rule, persons receiving parochial 
relief were not entitled to the benefit of a charity intended for the 
poor " (Tudor, p. 167). (3) Religious Differences. —In the adminis¬ 
tration of charities which arc for the poor the broadest view is taken 
of religious differences. (4) Superstitious Uses. —Tlie superstitious 
use is one that has for its object the propagation of the rights of 
a religion not tolerated by the law (Tudor, p. 4). Conse<iuently, 
so far as charities were held or left subject to such rights, they 
were illegal, or became legal only as toleration was extended. Thus 
by degrees, since the Toleration Act of 1688, all charities to di.s- 
senters have become legal—that is, tru.sts for schools, places for reli¬ 
gious instruction, education and charitable purposes generally. But 
bequests for masses for the soul of the donor, or for monastic orders, 
are still void. (5) Administration. —The duty of admmistering 
charitable trusts falls upon trustees or corporations, and under the 
terra " eleemosynary corporations " are included endowed hospitals 
and colleges. Under schemes of the Charity Commissioners, where 
charities have been remodelled, besides trustees elected by corpora¬ 
tions, there are now usually appointed ex-officio trustees who repre¬ 
sent some office or Institution of importance in connexion with the 
charity, (b) Jurisdiction by Chancery and Charity Commission. —The 
Court of Chancery has jurisdiction over charities, under the old 
principle that “ charities arc trusts of a public nature, in regard to 
which no one is entitled by an immediate and peculiar interest to 
prefer a complaint for compelling the performance by the trustees 
of their obligations." The court,' accordingly, represents the crown 
as parens patriae. Now, by the Cliaritable Trusts Act 1853, and 
subsequent acts, a charity commission has been formed which is 
entrusted with large powers, formerly enforced only by the Court 
of Chancery. (7) Jurisdiction by Visitor. —A further jurisdiction 
is by the “ vtsitor,’’^a right inherent in the founder of any eleemosy¬ 
nary corporation, and his heirs, or those whom he appoints, or in 
their default, the king. The object of the visitor is " to prevent all 
perverting of the charity, or to compose differences among memliers 
of the corporation.” Formerly the bishop's ordinary was the recog¬ 
nized visitor (z Henry V. i, 1414) of hospitals, apart from the 
founder. Subsequently his power was limited (14 Eliz. c. j, 1572) 
to hospitals for which the founders had appointed no visitors. 
Then (1601) by the Charitable Uses Act commissions were issued 
for inquiry by county juries. Now, apart from the duty of visitors, 
inquiry is conducted by the charity commissioners and the assistant 
commissioners. By subsequent acts (see below) ecclesiastical and elee¬ 
mosynary charities have been still further separated and defined. (8) 
Advice. —” Trustees, or other persons concerned in the management 
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of a charity, may apply to the charity commissioners for their 
opinion, advice or direction; and any person acting under such 
advice is indemnified, unless he ha-s been guilty of misrepresentation 
in obtaining it.” (9) Limitation of Charity Commissioners' Poufors .— 
The commissioners cannot, however, make any order with respect 
to any charity of which the ^ross annual income amounts to £$0 or 
upwards, except on the application (in writing) of the trustees' or a 
majority of them. Their powers are thus very limited, except when 
put in motion by the trustees. If a parish is divided they can 
apportion the charities if the gross income does not exceed £xa. 
(10) General Powers of the Charity Commission. —Subject to the 
limitation of /50, &c., the charity commissioners have power (Charit¬ 
able Trusts Act 18O0) to make orders for the appointment or 
removal of trustees, or of any officer, and for the transfer, payment 
and vesting of any real or personal estate, or " for the establishment 
of any scheme for the adroinLstration " of the charity, (ii) Schemes 
and kemodelling of Charities. —Under this power charities are re¬ 
modelled, and small and miscellaneous charities put into one fund 
and applied to new purposes. The cy-pr6s doctrine is applied, by 
which if a testator leaves directions that are only indefinite, or if the 
objects for which a charity was founded are obsolete, the charity is 
applied to some purpose, as far as possible, in accordance with 
the charitable intention of the founder. This doctrine probably 
received its widest application in the City of London Parochial 
Charities Act of 1883. Under other acts doles have been applied to 
education and to allotments. About 380 schemes are Lssued in the 
course of a year, (le) Objects adopted in remodelling Charities .— 
In the remodelling of charities for the genera! lienefit of the poor 
some one or more of thirteen objects arc usually included in the 
scheme. These arc subscriptions to a medical charity, fo a provident 
club or coal or clothing society, to a friendly society ; for nurses, for 
annuities, for outfit for service, Ac. : for emigration ; for recreation 
grounds, clubs, reading-rooiii.s, museums, lectures ; for temporary 
relief to a limited amount in each year; for clothes, fuel, tools, 
medical aid. food, Ac., or in money ‘‘in cases of unexpected loss or 
sudden destitution"; for pensions. (13) Parochial Charities. —By 
the Local Government Act of 1802. local ecclesiastical charities. i.e. 
endowments for “ any spiritual purpose that is a legal purpose ” (for 
spiritual persons, church and other buildings, for spiritual uses. Ac.), 
arc separated from parochial charities. “ the benefits of which are, 
or the separate distribution of the benefits of which is, confined to 
inhabitants of a single pansh, or of a single ancient ecclesiastical 
parish, or not more than five neighbouring parislics.” These 
charities, since the l^ocal Government .\ct 1894, are under the 
supervision of the parish councils, who appoint trustees for their 
management in hen of the former overseer or vestry trustees, or, 
under certain conditions, "additional trustees.” The accounts 
har e to be submitted to the parish meeting, and the names of the 
beneficiaries of dole charities published. (14) Official Trustees. - 
There i.s also " an official trustee of charity lands.” who as " bare 
trustee ” may hold the land or stock of the charity managed by 
the tru.stees or administrators. In 1905 the stock transferred to 
the official trustees amounted to £24.S20,gd5. (15) Audit. —The 
charity commissioners have no power of audit, but the trustees 
of every charity have to prepare a statement of accounts annually, 
and transmit it to the commissioiv The accounts have to be “ certi¬ 
fied under the hand of one or more of the trustees and by the auditor 
of the charity.” (ifi) Taxation. - In the case of rents and profits of 
lamls, Ac., belonging to hospitals or almshouses, or vested in trustees 
for charitable purposes, allowances are made in diminution of income- 
tax (50 Vict. 35 § 61). From the inhabitod house duty any hos¬ 
pital charity school, or house provided for the reception or rdief of 
l>oor persons, is exempted (House Tax Act 1808). Also there is an 
exemption from the land-tax in regard to land rents, Ac., in pos¬ 
session of hospitals before 1693. (17) The Digest. —A digest of 
endowed charities in England and Wales was compiled in the years 
iSfii to 1876. A new digest of rejiorts and financial particulars 
has since been completed. 

The incomeof endowed charities in 1876 was returned at ^2,198.463. 
It is now, no doubt, considerably larger than it was in 1876. Partial 
returns show that at least a million a year is now available in England 
and Wales for the assistance of the aged poor and for doles. Between 
tlic poor-law, which, as it is at present administered, is a permanent 
endowment provided from the rates for the support of a class of 
permanent ‘^poor,” and endowed charities, which are funds Svail- 
able for the poor of successive generations, there is no great diflorenco. 
But in their re.sources and administration the difference is marked. 
Local endowed charities were constantly founded after Queen 
Elizabeth’s time till about 1830, and the poor-rate was at first supple¬ 
mentary of the local charities. When com and fuel were dear and 
clothes very expensive, what now seem trivial endowments for food, 
fuel, coal s^ clothes were important assets in the thrifty manage¬ 
ment of a parish. But when the poor were recognized as a class of 
dependants entitled by law to relief from the community, the rate 
increased out of all proportion to the charities. A distinction then 
made Itself felt between the " parish ” poor and the " second ” 
poor, or the poor who were not relieved from the rates, and relief 
from the rates altogether overshadowed the charitable aid. Charit¬ 
able endowments were ignored, ill - administered, and often were 
lost After 1834 the poor-law was brought under the control of the 


central government. Poor relief was placed in the hands of boards 
of guardians in unions of parishes. The method of co-operation 
between poor-law and charity suggested by the acts of Queen 
Elizabeth was set aside, and, as a responsible partner in the public 
work of relief, charity was disestablished. In the parishes the 
endowed charities remained in general a disorganized medley of 
separate trusts, jealously guarded by incompetent administrators. 
To give unity to this mass of units, so long as the principles of charity 
are misunderstood or ignored, has proved an almost impossible and 
certainly an unpopular task. So far as it has been achieved, it has 
been accomplished by the piecemeal legislation of schemes cautiously 
elaborated to meet local prejudices. Active reform has been resented, 
and politicians have often accentuated this resentment. In 1894 a 
select committee was appointed to inquire whether it was desirable 
to take measures to bring the action of the Charity Commis.sion 
more directly under the control of parliament, but no serious griev¬ 
ances were substantiated. The committees’ reports are of interest, 
however, as an indication of the initial difficulties of all charitable 
work, the general ignorance that prevails in regard to the elementary 
conditions that govern it, the common disregard of these principles, 
and the absence of any accepted theory or constructive policy that 
should regulate its development and its administration. 

After the Poor-Law Act of 1601 the history of the voluntary 
parochial charities in a town parish is marked by their decreasing 
amount and utility, as poor-law relief and pauperism 
increased. The act, it would seem, was not adopted 
with much alacrity by the local authorities. From gtter I601. 
1625 to 1646 there were many years of plague and 
sickness, but in St Giles’s, London, as late as 1649, the amount 
raised by the “ collectors ” (or overseers) was only £176. They 
disbursed this to “ the visited poor ” as “ pensions.” In 1665 
an extra levy of £600 is mentioned. In the accounts of St 
Martin’s-in-the-Kields, where, as in St Giles’s, gifts were received, 
the change wrought by another half-century (1714) is apparent. 
The sources of charitable relief are similar to those in all the 
Protestant churches—English, Scottish or continental: church 
collections and offertories ; correctional fines, such as composi¬ 
tion for bastards and conviction money for swearers; and 
besides these, income from annuities and legacies, the parish 
estate, the royal bounty, and “ petitions to persons of quality.” 
In all £2041 was collected, but, so far as relief was concerned, 
the parish relied not on it, but on the poor-rate, which produced 
£3765. All this was collected and disbursed on their own 
authority by collectors, to orphans, “ pensioners ” or the “ known 
or standing ” poor, or to casual poor (£1818), including nurse 
children and bastards. 'The begging poor were numerous and 
the infant death-rate enormous, and each year three-fourths 
of those christened were “ inhumanly suffered to die by the 
barbarity of nurses.” The whole administration was uncharit¬ 
able, injurious to the community and the family, and inhuman 
to the child. If one may judge from later accounts of other 
parishes even up to 1834, usually it remained the same, purpose¬ 
less and unintelligent; and it can hardly be denied that, generally 
spieaking, only since the middle of the 19th century has any 
serious attention been paid to the charitable side of parochial 
work. Parallel to the parochial movement of the poor-law in 
England, in France (about 1617) were established the bureaux 
ie bienjaisance, at first entirely voluntary institutions, then 
recognized by the state, and during the Revolution made the 
central administration for relief in the communes. 

In the 17th century in England, as in France, opinion favoured 
the establishment of large hospitals or maisons Dieu for the 
reception of the poor of different classes. In France cbarUmUa 
throughout the century there was a continuous struggle non- 
with mendicancy, and the hospitals were used as „ 
places into which offenders were summarily driven. 

A new humanity was, however, beginning its protest. The pitiful 
condition of abandoned children attracted sympathy in both 
countries. St Vincent de Paul established homes for the enfants 
trouves, followed in England by the establishment of the Found¬ 
ling hospital (1739). In both countries the method was applied 
inconsiderately and pushed to exce.ss, and it affected family 
life most injuriously. Grants from parliament supported the 
foundling movement in England, and homes were opened in 
many parts of the country. The demand soon became over¬ 
whelming ; the mortality was enormous, and the cost so large 
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that it outstripped all financial expedients. The lesson of the 
experiment is the same as that of the poor-law catastrophe 
before 1834; only, instead of the able-bodied poor of another 
age, infants were made the object of a compassionate but 
undisceming philanthropy. With widespread relief there came 
widespread alwndonment of duty and economic bankruptcy. 
Had the poor-rates instead of charitable relief been used in the 
same way, the moral injury would have been as great, but the 
annual draft from the rates would have concealed the moral 
and postponed the economic disaster. To amend the evil, changes 
were made by which the relation between child and mother was 
kept alive, and a pcrsomtl application on her part was required : 
the character of the mother and her circumstances were investi¬ 
gated, and assistance was only gi%'en when it would be “ the 
means of replacing the mother in the course of virtue and the 
way of an honest livelihood.” General reforms were also made, 
especially through the instrumentality of Jonas Hanway, to 
check infant mortality, and metropolitan parishes were required 
to provide for their children outside London. A kindred move¬ 
ment led to the establishment of penitentiaries (1758), of lock 
hospitals .and lying-in hospitals (17491752). 

In Queen Anne's reign there was a new educational movement, 
“the charity school" - “to teach poor children the alphabet 
and the principles of religion,” followed by the Sunday-school 
movement (1780), and about the same time (1788) by “the 
school of industry ”—to employ children and teach them to be 
industrious. In 1844 the Kagged School Union was estab¬ 
lished, and until the Education Act of 1870 continued its volun¬ 
tary educational work. As an outcome of these movements, 
through the efforts of Miss Mary Carpenter and many othcr.s, 
in 1854-1855 inditstrial and reformatory schools were established, 
to prev'ent crime and reform child criminals. The orphanage 
movement, beginning in 1758, when the Orplian Working Home 
was established, lias been continued to the present day on a vastly 
extended scale. In 1772 a society for the discliarge of piersons 
imprisoned for small debts was e.stablishcd, and in 1773 Howard 
began his prison reforms. This raised the standard of work in 
institutional charities generally. After the civil wars the old 
hospital foundations of St Bartholomew and St Thomas, munici¬ 
palized by Edward VI., became endowed charities partly sup¬ 
ported by voluntary contributions. The same fate befell Christ’s 
Hospital, in connexion with which the voting system, the admis¬ 
sion of candidates by the vote of the whole body of subscribers— 
that peculiarly English invention—first makes its appearance. 

A new interest in hospitals sprang up at the end of the 17th 
century. St Thomas's was rebuilt (1693) and St Bartholomew’s 
(*739) j Guy’s was founded in 1724, and on the system of free 
“ letters ” obtainable in exchange for donations, voluntary 
hospitals and infirmaries were established in London (1733 and 
later) and in most of the large towns. Towards the end of 
the 18th century the dispensary movement was developed—a 
system of local dispensaries with fairly definite districts and home 
visiting, a substitute for attendance at a hospital, where “ hos¬ 
pital fever ” was dreaded, and an alternative to what was then 
a very ill-administered system of poor-law medical relief. After 
1840 the provident dispensary was introduced, in order that the 
patients by small contributions in the time of health might 
provide for illness without having to meet large doctors’ bills, 
and the doctor might receive some sufficient remuneration for 
his attendance on poor patients. This movement was largely 
extended after i860. Three hospital funds for collecting con¬ 
tributions for hospitals and making them grants, a movement 
that originated in Birmingham in 1859, were established in 
London in 1873 and 1897. 

Since 1868 the poor-law medical system of Great Britain has been 
immensely improved and extended, while at the same time the 
ntimber of persons in receipt of free medical relief in most of the large 
towns lius greatly increased. - The following figures refer to London : 
at liospit^s, 97 in number, in-patients (1904) during the year, 
118.530; out-patients and casualty cases, 1,858,800; patients at 
tree, part-pay, or provident dispensaries, about 280.000; orders 
issued for attendance at poor-law dispensaries and at home, 114,158. 
Tile number of beds in poor-law infirmaries (1904) was 16,976. 
There are in London 12 general hospitals witii. 18 without, medical 


' schools, and 67 si>ecial hospitals. Thus the population in receipt 
of public and voluntary medical relief is very large, indeed altogether 
excessive. 

Each religious movement lias brought with it its several 
charities. The Society of Friends, the Wesleyans, the Baptists 
have large charities. With the extension of the High Church 
movement there have been established many sisterhoods which 
support penitentiaries, convalescent homes and hospitals, schools, 
missions, Sic. 

’Themagnitudeof thisaccumulatingprovisionof charitable relief 
is evident, though it cannot be summed up in any single total. 

At the beginning of tlie 19th century anti-mendicity societies 
were established ; and later, about 1869, in England and Scotland 
a movement began for the organization of charitable relief, 
in connexion with which there are now societies and committees 
in most of the larger towns in Great Britain, in the colonies, and 
in the United .States of America. More recently the movement 
for the establishment of settlcracnts in poor districts, initiated 
by Canon Barnett at Toynbee Hall—“ to educate citizens in the 
knowle^e of one another, and to provide them with teaching and 
recreation ”■ has spread to many towns in England and America. 

These notes of charitable movements suggest an altogether 
new development of thought. On behalf of the charity school 
of Queen Anne's time were preached very formal 
sermons, which showed but little symfiathy with child ofthouzht 
life. After the first half of the century a new humanism In istt 
with which we connect the name of Rousseau, slowly 
superseded this formal beneficence. Rousseau made " **' 
the world open its eyes and sec nature in the child, 
the family and the community. He analysed social life, intent 
on explaining it and discovering on wliat its well-being 
depended; and he stimulated that desire to meet definite soc.isd 
needs which is apparent in the charities of the century. Little 
as it may appear to lie so at first sight, it was a period of 
charitable reformation. Law rcs'ised the religious conception 
of ctiurity, though he was himself so strangely devoid of social 
instinct that, like some of his successors, he linked the utmost 
earnestness in belief to that form of almsgiving which most 
effectually fosters beggardom. Howard introduced the era of 
inspection, the ardent apostle of a new social sagacity ; atid 
Benthom, no less sagacious, propounded opinions, plans and 
suggestions which, perhaps it may be said, in due course moulded 
the principles and methods of the poor-law of 1834. In the 
broader sense the turn of thought is religious, for while usually 
stress is laid on tlie religious scepticism of the century, the 
deeper, ferv’ent, conscientious and evangelical charity in wliich 
Nonconformists, and especially “ the Friends,’’ took so large a 
part, is often forgotten. Sometimes, indeed, us oftens happens 
now, the feeling of charity passed into the merest sentimentality. 
'I'his is evident, for instance, from so ill-considered a measure as 
Pitt’s Bill for the relief of the pioor. On tlie other hand, during 
the i8th century the poor-law was the object of constant criticism, 
though so long as the labour statutes and the old law of .settle¬ 
ment were in force, and the relief of the labouring population 
as state “ poor ’’ prevailed, it was impossible to reform it. 
Indeed, the criticism Itself was generally vitiated by a tacit 
acceptance of “ the poor ” as a class, a permanent and irrevocable 
charge on the funds of the community ; and at the end of the 
i8th century, when the labour statutes were abrogated, but 
the conditions under which poor relief was administered remained 
the same, serfdom in its later stage, the serfdom of the poor-law, 
asserted itself in its extremest form in times of dearth and 
difficulty during the Napoleonic War. In 1802-1803 it was 
calculated (Marshall’s Digest) that 28 % of the population were 
in receipt of permanent or occasional relief. Those in receipt 
of the former numbered 734,817, including children—so real 
had this serfdom of the poor become. 

In 1832 the‘expenditure on pauperism in England and Wales 
was £7,036,968. In the early years of the 19th century the 
mendicity societies, established in somebf the larger towns, were 
a sign of the general discontent with existing metB^s of ad¬ 
ministration. The Society for Bettering the Condition of the 
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Poor—^representing a group of men such as Patrick Colquhoun, 
Sir I. Hemard, Dr Lettsom, Dr Haygarth, James Neald, Count 
Rumford and others—took a more positive line and issued 
many useful publications (1 796). After 1833 the very atmosphere 
of thought seems changed. There was a general desire to be quit 
of the serfdom of pauperism. The Poor-law Amendment Act 
was passed in 1834, and since then male able-bodied pauperism 
has dwindled to a minimum. The bad years of 1860-1870 
revived the problem in England and Scotland, and the old spirit 
of reform for a time prevailed. Improved administration work¬ 
ing with economic progress effected still further reductions of 
pauperism, till on the 1st of January 1905 (exclusive of lunatics 
in county asylums and casual paupers) the mean number of 
paupers stood at 764,589, or 22-6 per thousand of the population, 
instead of 41-8 per thousand as in 1859 (see Poor-Law). 

Charity organization societies were formed after 1869, with 
the object of “ improving the condition of the poor,” or, in other 
words, to promote independence by an ordered and co-operative 
charity ; and the Association for Befriending Young Servants, 
and workhouse aid committees, in order to prevent relapse into 
pauperism on the part of those who as children or young women 
received relief from the poor-law. Tlie Incal tiovernment Board 
adopted a restricted out-door relief policy, and a new interest 
was fell in all the chief problems of local administration. The 
movement was general. The results of the Elberfield system 
of municipal relief administered by unpaid almoners, each 
dealing with but one or two cases, influenced thought both in 
England and America. The experience gained by Mr Joseph 
Tuckerman of Boston of the utility of registering applications 
for relief, and the teaching of Miss Octavia Hill, led to the founda¬ 
tion of the system of friendly visiting and associated charity at 
Boston (1880) and elsewhere. Since that time the influence of 
Arnold Toynbee and the investigations of Charles Booth have led 
to a better appreciation of the conditions of labour ; and to .some 
extent, in London and elsewhere, the spirit of charity has assumed 
the form of a new devotion to the duties of citizenship. But 
perhaps, in regard to charity in Great Britain, the most important 
change has been the revival of the teaching of Dr Chalmers (1780- 
1847), who (1819) introduced a system of parochial charity at 
St John's, Gla.sgow, on independent lines, consistent with the best 
traditions of the Scottish church. In the development of the 
theory of charitable relief on the economic side this has been a 
main factor. His view, which he tested by experience, may be 
summed up as follows: Society is a growing, self-.supporting 
organism. It has within it, as f>etween family and family, 
neighbour and neighbour, master and employee, endless links of 
sympathy and self-support. Poverty is not an absolute, but a 
relative term. Naturally the members of one class help one 
another ; the poor help the poor. There is thus a large invisible 
fund available and constantly used by those who, by their 
proximity to one another, know best how to help. The philan¬ 
thropist is an alien to this life around him. Moved by a sense of 
contrast between his own lot, as he understands it, and the lot of 
those about him, whom he but little understands, he concludes 
that he should relieve them. But his gift, unless it be given in 
such a way as to promote this self-support, instead of weakening 
it, is really injurious. In the first place, by his interference he 
puts a check on the charitable resources of another class and 
lessens their social energy. What he gives they do not give, 
though they might do so. But next, he does more harm than this. 
He stimulates expectation, so that by a false arithmetic his gift of 
a few shillings seems to those who receive it and to those who 
hear of it a possible source of help in any difficulty. To them it 
represents a large command of means; and where one has 
received what, though it be little, is yet, relative to wage, a large 
sum to be acquired without labour, many will seek more, and 
with t^t object will waste their time and be put off tlieir work, 
or even be tempted to lie and cheat. So social energy is diverted 
from its proper use. Alms thus given weakens social ties, 
diminishes the natural relief funds of mutual help, and beggars 
a neighbour instead of benefiting him. By this argument a 
clear and well-defined purpose is placed before charity. Charity 
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becomes a science based on soclkl principles and observation. 
Not to give alms, but to keep alive the saving health of the 
family, becomes its problem : relief becomes altogether sub¬ 
ordinate to this, and institutions or societies are servic^ble or the 
reverse according as they serve or fail to serve this pu^ose. 
Not poverty, but distress is the plea for help ; not alm^iving, 
but charity Hie means. To charity is given a definite soeW aim, 
and a desire to use consistently with this aim every method tliat 
increasing knowledge and trained ability can devise. 

Under such influences as these, joined with better economic 
conditions, a great reform has been made. The poor-law, how¬ 
ever, remains—the modern eleemosyna civica. It now, indeed, 
absorbs a proportionately lesser amount of the largely increased 
national income, but, excluding the maintenance of lunatics, it 
costs Great Britain more than twelve millions a year ; and among 
the lower classes of the poor, directly or indirectly, it serves as a 
bounty on dependence and is a permanent obstacle to thrift and 
self-reliance. The number of those who are within the circle 
of its more immediate attraction is now perhaps, in different 
parts of the country or different districts in a town, not more 
than, say, 20 % of the population. Upon that population the 
statistics of a day census would show a pauperism not of 2-63, the 
percentage of the mean day pauperism on the population in 1908, 
but of i3'i5 "0 : and the percentage would be much greater— 
twice as large, perhaps—^if the total number of those who in some 
way received poor relief in the course of a year were taken into 
account. Tlie Kngli.sh poor-law is thus among the lower classes, 
those most tempted to dependence—say some six or seven millions 
of the people—a very potent influence definitely antagonistic 
to the good development of family life, unless it be limited to very 
narrow proportions; as, for instance, to restricted indoor or 
institutional relief for the sick, for the aged and infirm, who in 
extreme old age require special care and nursing, and for the 
afflicted, for whom no sufficient charitable provision is procurable. 
As ample experience shows, only on these conditions can poor- 
law relief be justified from the point of view of charity and the 
common good. In marked contrast to this opinion is the English 
movement for Old Age pensions, which came to its first fruition in 
1908—a huge charity started on the credit of the state, the 
extension of which might ultimately involve a cost comparable 
with that of the army or the navy. Schemes of the kind have 
been adopted in the Australasian colonies with limitations and 
safeguards ; and they seem likely to develop into a new type of 
poor-relief organization for the aged and infi|m,( 5 Leport: Royal 
Commission on Old Age Pensions, Commonlrealtlr of Australia, 
1906). In England, partly to meet the demand for better state 
provision for the aged, the Local Government Board in 1900 urged 
the boards of guardians to give more adequate outdoor relief to 
aged deserving people, and laid no stress on the test of desti¬ 
tution, or, in other words, tire limitation of relief to what was 
actually “ necessary,” the neglect of which has led to new diffi¬ 
culties." History has proved that demoralization results from the 
wholesale relief whether of the mass of the citizens, or of the 
able-bodied, or of the children, and the proposal to limit the 
endowment to the aged makes no substantial difference. The 
social results must Iw similar; hut social forces work slowly, 
and usually only the unanswerable argument of financial bank¬ 
ruptcy suffices to convert a people habituated to dependence, 
though the inward decay of vitality and character may long 
before be manifest. Ultimately the distribution of pensions by 
way of out-door relief, corrupting a far more independent people, 
is calculated to work a far greater injury than the annonongifUa. 
Such an endowment of old age might in^d be justified** part of 
a system of regulated labour, which, as in earlier times, could not 
be "enforced without some such extraneous help, but it could not 
be justified otherwise. It is naturally associated, therefore, with 
socialistic proposals for the regulation of wage. 

In the light of the principles of charity, which we have con¬ 
sidered historically, we have now to tuni to two questions: 
charity and economics, and charity and soeWism. 

The object of charity is to render to our neighbour the services 
and duties of goodwill, friendsiup and love. To prevenlTdistress 
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charity has for its further object to preserve and develop the 
manhood and womanhood of individuals and their self-main¬ 
tenance in and through the family ; and any form of 
tcnomia intervention is approved or disapproved by the 
tttdmrtty. saitie Standard. By self-maintenance is meant self- 
support throughout life in its ordinary contingencies 
—sickness, widowhood, old age, &c. Political economy we 
would define as the science of exchange and exchange value. 
1 lere it has to be considered in relation to the purposes of charity. 
By way of illustration we take, accordingly, three points : 
distribution and use, supplementation of wage, and the standard 
of well-being or comfort in relation to wage. 

(i) lUsirihutioM and Use. —Economy in the Greek sense begins at 
this point—the administration and ttie use o{ means and resources. 
Political economy generally ignores this part of the problem. Yet 
from till- point of view of charity it is cardinal to the whole issue. 
Tlie distribution of wage may or may not be largely influenced by 
trades unions ; but the variation of wage, as is generally the case, 
by the increase or decrease of a few pence is of less imjiortance than 
Its' u.se. Comparing a careful and an unthrifty family, the difference 
ill use may amount to as much as a third on the total wage. Mere 
abstention from alcotiol may make, in a normal family, a difference 
of 6s. in a wage of J^s. On the other hand, membership of a irieiidly 
society is at a time of sickness equivalent to the command of a large 
sum of money, for the common stock of capital is by that means 
ilaced at the disposal of each individual who has a share in it. 
'iirllicr, even a small amount saved may place the holder in a 
jiosition to get a better market for his labour; he can wait when 
another man cannot. Rent may be high, but by co-oj>eration that 
too may be reduced. Other points are obvious and need not be 
mentioned. It is evident that while the amount of wage is im- 
(lortant, still more important is its u.se. In use it has a large 
expansive value. (2) Supplemenlatinn of Wage. —The exchange 
betsveen skill and wage must be free if it is to be valid. The Ic.ss the 
skill the greater is the temptation to philanthropists to supplement 
the lesser wage ; and the more important is non-supplementation, 
lor the skilled can usually look after their own interests in the 
market, while the less skilled, because their labour is less marketable, 
have to make the greater effort to avoid dependence. But the dole 
ot endowed charities, outdoor relief, and any constant giving, tend 
to reduce wage, and thus to deprive the recipients of some part of the 
means of indeix-ndcnce. The employer is pressed by competition 
himself, and in return he presses for profit through a reduced wage, 
if circumstances make it possible for the workman to take it. And 
thus a few individinds may lower the wages of a large class of poorly 
skilled or unskilled hands. In these conditions unionism, even if it 
were likely to he advantageous, is not feasible. ITnionism can only 
create a coherent unit of workers where there is a limited market 
and a definite saleable skill. Except for the time, insufficient wage 
will not be remedied in the individual case by supplementation m 
any form doles, clothes, or other kinds of relief ; and in that case, 
too, the relief will probably produce lessened energy after a short 
time, or in other words lessened ability to live. An insufficient wage 
may be prevented by increasing the skill of the worker, who will 
then have the advantage of a better series of economic exchanges, 
but hardly otherwise. If the supplementation be not immediate, 
but postjioned. as in the case of old-age pensions, its effect will be 
similar. To the extent of the prospective adventitious gain the 
attraction to the friendly society and to mutual help and saving will 
grow less. Necessity has been the inventor of these ; and where 
wage Ls small, a little that would otherwise be saved is quickly spent 
if the necessity for .saving it is removed. Only necessity scliools 
most men, especially the weak, to whom it makes most difference 
ultimately, whether they are thrifty or whether or not they save for 
the future in any way. (3) The Standard of Well-being or Comfort 
in Relation to Wage. —With an increase ol income there has to be 
an increase in the power to use income intelligently. Whatever is 
not so used reacts on the family to its undoing. Cfonstantly when 
the wife can earn a few shillings a week, the husband will every week 
idle for two or three days; so also if the husband finds that in a few 
days lie can earn enough to meet what he considers to be his require¬ 
ments for the week. In these circumstances the standard of wcll- 
beitlg falls below the standard of wage ; the wage is in excess of the 
energy and intelligence ni-ce.ssary to its economic u.se, and in these 
cases ultimately pauperism often ensues. The family is demoralized. 
Thus, with a view to the prevention of distress in good times, when 
there is the less poverty there is the more need of charity, rightly 
understood ; for charity would strive to promote the right use of 
wage, as the best means of preventing distress and preserving the 
economic well-being of the family. 

The theory of charity separates it entirely from socialism, 
as that word is oommonly used. Strictly .socialism means, in 
questions affectisMSie community, a dominant regard for the 
common or sooiiff good in so far as it is contrary to pirivate or 
individual advantage. But even $0 the antithesis is misleading, 


for the two need not be inconsistent. On the contrary, the 
common good is really and ultimately only individual good (not 
advantage) harmonized to a common end. The issue, 
indeed, is that of old Greek days, and the conditions 
of a settlement of it are not substantially different, netattm. 
Using modern terms one may say that charity is 
“ interventionist.” It has sought to transform the world by the 
transformation of the will and the inward life in the individual 
and in society. It would intensify the spirit and feeling of 
membership in society and would aim at improving social con¬ 
ditions, as science makes clear what the lines of reform should 
be. So it has constantly intervened in all kinds of ways, and, 
in the iqth century for instance, it has initiated many move¬ 
ments afterwards taken up by public authorities—such as prison 
reform, industrial schools, child protection, hou.sing, food 
reform, &c., and it has been a friendly ally in many reforms that 
affect industry very closely, as, for instance, in the introduction 
of the factory acts. But it has never aimed at recasting society 
itself on a new economic plan, as does socialism. Socialism 
indeed offers the people a new state of social security. It 
recognizes that the annona civica and the old poor-law may have 
been bad, but it would meet the objection made against them by 
insisting on the gradual creation of a new industrial society 
in which wage would be regulated and ail would be supported, 
.some by wage in adult life, some by allowance in old age, and 
others by maintenance in childhood. Accordingly for it all 
schemes fur the state maintenance of school children, old age 
pensions, or state provision for the unemployed arc, like municipal 
trading, steps towards a final stage, in which none shall want 
because all shall be supported by society or be dependent on it 
industrially. To charity this position .seems to exclude the ethical 
element in life and to treat the people primarily or chiefly as 
human animals. It seems also to exclude the motives for energy 
and endeavour that come from self-maintenance. Against it, 
on the other hand, socialism would urge, that only by close 
regulation and penalty will the lowest classes be improved, and 
that only the society that maintains them can control them. 
Charity from its experience doubts the possibility of such control 
without a fatal loss of initiative on the part of those controlled, 
and it believes both that there is constant improvement on the 
present conditions of society and that there will be constantly 
more as science grows and its conclusions are put in force. 
Thus charity and socialism, in the usual meaning of the word, 
imply ultimately two quite different theories of social life. 
The one would re-found society industrially, the other would 
develop it and allow it to develop. 

The springs of cliarity lie in sympathy and religion, and, one 
would now add, in science. To organize it is to ^ivc lo it the 
“ ordered nature ” of an organic whole, to give it a 
definite social purpose, and to associate the members 
of the community for the fulfilment of that purpose, charity. 
This in turn depends on the recognition of common 
principles, the adoption of a common method, self-discipline 
and training, and co-operation. In a muss of people there may 
be a large variation in motives coincident with much unity in 
action. Thus there may be acceptance of a common social 
purpose in charity, while in one the impulse is similar to that 
which moved St Francis or George Herbert, in another to that 
which moved Howard or Dr Chalmers, or a modern poor-law 
reformer like Sir G. Nicholls or E. Denison. Accepting, then, 
the principles of charity, we pass to the method in relation to 
assistance and relief. Details may vary, but on the following 
points there is general agreement among students and workers :— 

(1) The Committee or Conference. —There arc usually two kinds 
of local relief; the public or poor-law relief, and relief connected 
with religious agencies. Besides, there is the relief of endowments, 
societies and charitable persons. Therefore, as a condition precedent 
to all organization, there must be some local centre of association 
for information'and common help. A town should be divided for 
this purpose into munageahlc areas coincident with parishes or 
poor-law divisions, or other districts. Su^cct to an acceptance of 
general principles, those engaged in charity should be members of a 
local conference or committee, or allied to >t. The exanmittee would 
thus be the rallying-point of a large and somewhat loosely knit 
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Poor—^representing a group of men such as Patrick Colquhoun, 
Sir I. Hemard, Dr Lettsom, Dr Haygarth, James Neald, Count 
Rumford and others—took a more positive line and issued 
many useful publications (1 796). After 1833 the very atmosphere 
of thought seems changed. There was a general desire to be quit 
of the serfdom of pauperism. The Poor-law Amendment Act 
was passed in 1834, and since then male able-bodied pauperism 
has dwindled to a minimum. The bad years of 1860-1870 
revived the problem in England and Scotland, and the old spirit 
of reform for a time prevailed. Improved administration work¬ 
ing with economic progress effected still further reductions of 
pauperism, till on the 1st of January 1905 (exclusive of lunatics 
in county asylums and casual paupers) the mean number of 
paupers stood at 764,589, or 22-6 per thousand of the population, 
instead of 41-8 per thousand as in 1859 (see Poor-Law). 

Charity organization societies were formed after 1869, with 
the object of “ improving the condition of the poor,” or, in other 
words, to promote independence by an ordered and co-operative 
charity ; and the Association for Befriending Young Servants, 
and workhouse aid committees, in order to prevent relapse into 
pauperism on the part of those who as children or young women 
received relief from the poor-law. Tlie Incal tiovernment Board 
adopted a restricted out-door relief policy, and a new interest 
was fell in all the chief problems of local administration. The 
movement was general. The results of the Elberfield system 
of municipal relief administered by unpaid almoners, each 
dealing with but one or two cases, influenced thought both in 
England and America. The experience gained by Mr Joseph 
Tuckerman of Boston of the utility of registering applications 
for relief, and the teaching of Miss Octavia Hill, led to the founda¬ 
tion of the system of friendly visiting and associated charity at 
Boston (1880) and elsewhere. Since that time the influence of 
Arnold Toynbee and the investigations of Charles Booth have led 
to a better appreciation of the conditions of labour ; and to .some 
extent, in London and elsewhere, the spirit of charity has assumed 
the form of a new devotion to the duties of citizenship. But 
perhaps, in regard to charity in Great Britain, the most important 
change has been the revival of the teaching of Dr Chalmers (1780- 
1847), who (1819) introduced a system of parochial charity at 
St John's, Gla.sgow, on independent lines, consistent with the best 
traditions of the Scottish church. In the development of the 
theory of charitable relief on the economic side this has been a 
main factor. His view, which he tested by experience, may be 
summed up as follows: Society is a growing, self-.supporting 
organism. It has within it, as f>etween family and family, 
neighbour and neighbour, master and employee, endless links of 
sympathy and self-support. Poverty is not an absolute, but a 
relative term. Naturally the members of one class help one 
another ; the poor help the poor. There is thus a large invisible 
fund available and constantly used by those who, by their 
proximity to one another, know best how to help. The philan¬ 
thropist is an alien to this life around him. Moved by a sense of 
contrast between his own lot, as he understands it, and the lot of 
those about him, whom he but little understands, he concludes 
that he should relieve them. But his gift, unless it be given in 
such a way as to promote this self-support, instead of weakening 
it, is really injurious. In the first place, by his interference he 
puts a check on the charitable resources of another class and 
lessens their social energy. What he gives they do not give, 
though they might do so. But next, he does more harm than this. 
He stimulates expectation, so that by a false arithmetic his gift of 
a few shillings seems to those who receive it and to those who 
hear of it a possible source of help in any difficulty. To them it 
represents a large command of means; and where one has 
received what, though it be little, is yet, relative to wage, a large 
sum to be acquired without labour, many will seek more, and 
with t^t object will waste their time and be put off tlieir work, 
or even be tempted to lie and cheat. So social energy is diverted 
from its proper use. Alms thus given weakens social ties, 
diminishes the natural relief funds of mutual help, and beggars 
a neighbour instead of benefiting him. By this argument a 
clear and well-defined purpose is placed before charity. Charity 
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becomes a science based on soclkl principles and observation. 
Not to give alms, but to keep alive the saving health of the 
family, becomes its problem : relief becomes altogether sub¬ 
ordinate to this, and institutions or societies are servic^ble or the 
reverse according as they serve or fail to serve this pu^ose. 
Not poverty, but distress is the plea for help ; not alm^iving, 
but charity Hie means. To charity is given a definite soeW aim, 
and a desire to use consistently with this aim every method tliat 
increasing knowledge and trained ability can devise. 

Under such influences as these, joined with better economic 
conditions, a great reform has been made. The poor-law, how¬ 
ever, remains—the modern eleemosyna civica. It now, indeed, 
absorbs a proportionately lesser amount of the largely increased 
national income, but, excluding the maintenance of lunatics, it 
costs Great Britain more than twelve millions a year ; and among 
the lower classes of the poor, directly or indirectly, it serves as a 
bounty on dependence and is a permanent obstacle to thrift and 
self-reliance. The number of those who are within the circle 
of its more immediate attraction is now perhaps, in different 
parts of the country or different districts in a town, not more 
than, say, 20 % of the population. Upon that population the 
statistics of a day census would show a pauperism not of 2-63, the 
percentage of the mean day pauperism on the population in 1908, 
but of i3'i5 "0 : and the percentage would be much greater— 
twice as large, perhaps—^if the total number of those who in some 
way received poor relief in the course of a year were taken into 
account. Tlie Kngli.sh poor-law is thus among the lower classes, 
those most tempted to dependence—say some six or seven millions 
of the people—a very potent influence definitely antagonistic 
to the good development of family life, unless it be limited to very 
narrow proportions; as, for instance, to restricted indoor or 
institutional relief for the sick, for the aged and infirm, who in 
extreme old age require special care and nursing, and for the 
afflicted, for whom no sufficient charitable provision is procurable. 
As ample experience shows, only on these conditions can poor- 
law relief be justified from the point of view of charity and the 
common good. In marked contrast to this opinion is the English 
movement for Old Age pensions, which came to its first fruition in 
1908—a huge charity started on the credit of the state, the 
extension of which might ultimately involve a cost comparable 
with that of the army or the navy. Schemes of the kind have 
been adopted in the Australasian colonies with limitations and 
safeguards ; and they seem likely to develop into a new type of 
poor-relief organization for the aged and infi|m,( 5 Leport: Royal 
Commission on Old Age Pensions, Commonlrealtlr of Australia, 
1906). In England, partly to meet the demand for better state 
provision for the aged, the Local Government Board in 1900 urged 
the boards of guardians to give more adequate outdoor relief to 
aged deserving people, and laid no stress on the test of desti¬ 
tution, or, in other words, tire limitation of relief to what was 
actually “ necessary,” the neglect of which has led to new diffi¬ 
culties." History has proved that demoralization results from the 
wholesale relief whether of the mass of the citizens, or of the 
able-bodied, or of the children, and the proposal to limit the 
endowment to the aged makes no substantial difference. The 
social results must Iw similar; hut social forces work slowly, 
and usually only the unanswerable argument of financial bank¬ 
ruptcy suffices to convert a people habituated to dependence, 
though the inward decay of vitality and character may long 
before be manifest. Ultimately the distribution of pensions by 
way of out-door relief, corrupting a far more independent people, 
is calculated to work a far greater injury than the annonongifUa. 
Such an endowment of old age might in^d be justified** part of 
a system of regulated labour, which, as in earlier times, could not 
be "enforced without some such extraneous help, but it could not 
be justified otherwise. It is naturally associated, therefore, with 
socialistic proposals for the regulation of wage. 

In the light of the principles of charity, which we have con¬ 
sidered historically, we have now to tuni to two questions: 
charity and economics, and charity and soeWism. 

The object of charity is to render to our neighbour the services 
and duties of goodwill, friendsiup and love. To prevenlTdistress 
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practitioners arc still further itijured. The doctors, as a medical 
staff,are not only medical men, but whether theyrecognize the fact 
or not, they arc also almsgivers or almoners ; what they give is 
relief. Yet few or none of them have ever been trained for that 
work, and consequen tly they do not realize how very advantageous, 
even for the cure of their own patients, would be a thorough 
treatment of each case both at the hospibil and outside it. Nor 
can they understand how their methods at present protract 
sickness and promote habitual dependence. Were this side of 
their work studied by them in any way they would be the first, 
probably, to press upon the governors of their hospitals the 
necessity for a change. Unfortunately, at present the governors 
are themselves untrained, and to finance the hospital and to 
make it a good institution is their sole object. Hospitals, how¬ 
ever, are, after all, only a purl of the general administration of 
charity, though as they are now managed they have seldom any 
systematic connexion with that administration. Nor is there 
any co-ordination between the several hospitals and dispensaries, 
ll one rightly refuses further treatment to certain applicants, 
they have only to wander to some otlier hospital, there to be 
admitted with little or no scrutiny. For usually outpatients 
and casualty patients are not even registered, nor can they be 
identified if they apply again. Practically they come and go at 
will. The definite limitation of cases, according to some standard 
of effectual work, associatiuii with general charity, trained 
aJmonership and inquiry, and a just regard for the interests of 
general practitioners, are stepping-stones to reh)rm. In towns 
where medical charities are numerous a representative board 
would promote mutual help and organization. 

Like the poor-law, endowed charities may be permanent 
institutions established to meet what should be passing and 
decrea.sing needs (cf. the aiguments in The State and 
ctartHn. Charity, by T. Mackay). Administered as Utey usually 
are in i.solation—apart from the living voluntary 
charities of the generation, and consisting often of small trusts 
difficult to utilize satisfactorily, they tend to create a permanent 
demand which they meet by fixed quantities of relief. Also, as 
a rule, they make no systematic inquiries with a view to tiie 
verification of the statements of the applicants, for they have no 
staff for these purpo.scs ; nor have they the assistance of almoners 
or friendly visitors. Nor does the relief which they give form 
part of any plan of help in conjunction with <ither aid from with¬ 
out : nor is the administration subject to frequent inspection, 
as in the case of the poor-law. All these conditions have led to 
a want of progress in the actual administration of endowed 
charities, in regard to which it is often very difficult to prevent the 
exercise of an undue patronage. But there is no reason why 
these charities should nut become a responsible part of the 
country’s administration, aiding it to reduce outdoor pauperism. 
It was never intended that the poor-law should extinguish the 
endowed charities, still less, as statistics now prove, that where 
endowments abound the rate of pauperism should be considerably 
above the average of the rest of the country. This shows that 
these charities often foster pauperism instead of preventing it. 
As a step to reform, the publication of an annual register of 
endowed charities in ICngland and Wales is greatly needed. Tlie 
consolidating schemes of the charity commissioners have done 
much good ; still more may be done in some counties by extending 
to the county the benefits of the charities of well-endowed towns, 
as has been accomplished by the extemsion of the eleemosynary 
endowments of the city of London to tlxe metropolitan police 
area. Nor,. Again, until quite lately, and that as yet only in a few 
schemes, ha*- the principle been adopted that pensions or other 
relief should be given only in supplementation of the relief of 
relations, former employers and friends, and not in substitution 
of it. Tliis, coupled with good methods of inquiry and super¬ 
vision, has proved very beneficial. Hitherto, however, to a large 
extent, endowed charities, it must be admitted, have tended to 
weaken the family and to pauperize. 

In many places funds are raised for the relief of school children 
by the supply of meals during the winter and spring ; and an act 
has notv been passed in England (1906) enabling the cost to be 


put upon the rates. Usually a veiy large number of children 
are said to be underfed, but inquiry shows that such state¬ 
ments may be taken as altogether excessive. They 
are sometimes based on information drawn from the 
children at school; or sometimes on general deduc- mtMetmot, 
tions; they are seldom founded on any systematic and 
competent inquiiy at the homes. When this has been made, 
the numbers dwindle to very small proportions. Teachers of 
cxpx^icnce have noted the effect of the meals in weakening 
the independence of the family. While they are forthaiming 
women sometimes give up cooking meals at home, u.se their money 
for other thing.s, and tell the child he can get his meal at school. 
Great temptations are put before a parent to neglect her family, 
and very much distress is due to this. The meals—just at a 
time when, owing to the age of her children, the mother's care 
is most needed, and just in those families where the temptation 
is greatest, and where the family instinct should be strengthened 
—stimulate this neglect. Considered from the point of view 
of meeting by eleemosynary provision a normal eeonomic 
demand for food, intervention can only have one result. Tlie 
demand must continue to outstrip the supply, so long as there are 
resources available on the one side, and until on the other side 
the desire of the social class that is chiefly exposed to the tempta¬ 
tions of dependence in relation to such relief has been satisfied. 
If the provision be made from the resources of local or general 
taxation the largeness of the fund available will allow practically 
of an unlimited expansion of the supply of food. If the provision 
be made from voluntary sources, in some measure limited there¬ 
fore and less certain, this very fact will tend to circumscribe 
demand and limit, the offer of relief. It is indeed the problem 
of poor-law relief in 1832 over again. The relief provided by 
local taxation practically unlimited will create a mass of constant 
claimants, with a kind of assumed right to aid bused on the 
payment of rates ; while voluntary relief, whatever its short¬ 
comings, will be less injurious because it is less amply endowed. 
In l*aris the municipal subvention for meals rose from 545,900 
francs in 1892 to 1,000,000 in 1904. Between 1894 and i904theie 
was an increase of 9 % in the school population ; and an increase 
of 28% in the municipal grant. In that period the contribu¬ 
tions from the local school funds {caisses dn- ecoles) decreased 
'^(l % ; while the voluntary contributions otherwise received 
were insignificant; and the payments fur meals increased 2 %• 
The subject has been lately considered from a somewhat 
different standpoint (cf. the reports of the Scottish Royal Com¬ 
mission on Physical Education, 1903 ; of the Inter-departmental 
committees on Physical Deterioration, 1905, and on Medical 
Inspection and the Feeding of .School Children, 1905 ; also the 
report of the special committee of the Charity Organization 
Society on “ the iissistance of school children,” 1893). After 
careful investigations medical officers especially have drawn 
attention to the low physical condition of children in schools 
in the poorer parts of large English towns, their low stature, 
their physical defects, the improper food supplied to them at 
home, their uncleanliness, and their want of decent bringing-up, 
and sometimes their want of food. Other inquiries have shown 
that, as women more usmdly become breadwinners their children 
receive loss attention, and the home and its duties are neglected, 
while in the lowest sections of the poorer classes social irresponsi¬ 
bility reaches its maximum. Cheap but often quite improper 
food is provided, and infant mortality, which is largely prevent¬ 
able, remains as high as ever, tliough adult life is longer. This, 
with a marked decrease in the birth-rate in recent years, has, 
it may be said, opened out a new field for charitable effort and 
social work. Science is at each revision of the problem making 
its task more definite. Actually the mere demand for meals 
stands for less ; the reform of home conditions for more. So it 
was hoped that instead of making school meals a charge on 
taxation, as parliament ha.s done, it would be content to leave 
it a voluntary charge, while the medical inspection of elementary 
schools will be made universal; representative relief committees 
formed for schools or groups of schools; the cases of want or 
distress among the school children dealt with individually in 
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connexion with their families, and, where necessary, day schools 
established on the lines of day industrial schools. 

At a time of exceptional distress the following suggestions 
founded on much English experience may be of service (cf. 

Report of special committee of the Charity Organization 
tlmmi' Society on the best means of dealing with exceptional 
Mttrm. distress, 1886). Usu^ly at such a time proposals are 
made to establish special funds, and to provide employ¬ 
ment to men and women out of work. But it is best, if possible 
and as long as possible, to rely on existing agencies, and to 
strengthen them. Round them there are usually workers more 
or less trained. A new fund usually draws to it new people, many 
of whom may not have had any special exjxjrience at all. If a 
new fund is inevitable, it is best that it should make its grants 
to existing agencies after consultation with them. In any case, 
a clear policy should be adopted, and people should keep their 
heads. The exaggeration of feeling at a time of apprehended or 
actual distress is sometimes extraordinary, and the unwise action 
which it prompts is often a cause of continuing pauperism after¬ 
wards. Where there is public or poor-law relief the following 
plan may be adopted :—In any large town there are usually 
different recognized poor-law, charitable or other areas. The 
local people already at work in these areas should be formed 
into local committees. In each case a quick inquiry .should be 
made, and the relieving officer communicated with, some central 
facts verified, and the home visited. Roughly, cases may be 
divided into three classes : the irresponsible casual labouring 
class ; a middle class of men with decent homes, who have made 
no provision for the future, and are not members of either friendly 
society or trades union ; and a third class, who have made some 
provision. 'I'hese usually are affected last of all; at all hazards 
they should be kept from receiving public relief, and should be 
helped, as far as pos.sible, privately and personally. If there 
are public works, the second class might he referred to them ; if 
there are not, probably some should be left to the poor-law, some 
assisted in the same way as members of class three. Much would 
turn upon the family and the home. The first class should be 
left to the poor-law. If there is no poor-law system at work they 
should be put on public works. Working men of independent 
position, not the creatures of any political club, but such as are 
respected members of a friendly society, or are otherwise well 
qualified for the task, should be called into consultation. The 
relief should be settled according to the requirements of each case, 
but if the pressure is great, at first at least it may be necessary 
to make grants according to some generally sufficient scale. There 
should be as constant a revision of cases as time permits. Great 
care should be taken to stop the relief as soon as possible, and to do 
nothing to make it the stepping-stone to permanent dependence. 

If employment be provided it should lie work within the skill 
of all : it should be fairly remunerated, so that at least the 
scantiness of the pay may not be an excuse for neglect; and it 
should be paid for according to measured or piece work. The 
discipline should be strict, though due regard sliould be paid 
at first to those unaccustomed to digging or earthwork. In 
England and Wales the guardians have power to open labour 
yards. These, like charities which provide work, tend to attract 
and keep in employment a low class of labourer or workman, 
who finds it pays him to use the institution as a convenience. 
It is best, therefore, to avoid the opening of a labour yard 
if possible. If it is opened, the discipline should be very strict, 
and when there is laziness or insubordination, relief in the work- 
house should at once be offered. The relief furnished to men 
employed in a labour yard, of which in England at least half has 
to be given in kind, should, it has been said, be dealt out from 
day to day. This leads to the men giving up the work sooner 
than they otherwise would. They have less to spend. 

In Great Britain a great change has taken place in regard 
to the provision of employment in connexion with the state. 

Since about 1890 there has been a feeling that men in 
distress from want of employment should not be dealt 
pnymta . poor-law. A circular letter issued by the 

Local Government Board in 1886, and subsequently in 1895, 


coincided with this feeling. It was addressed to town councils 
and other local authorities, asking them to provide work (1) 
which will not involve the stigma of pauperism, (2) which all 
can perform whatever may have been their previous avocations, 
and (3) which does not compete with that of other labourers 
at present in employment. This circular led to the vestries and 
subsequently the borough councils in many districts becoming 
partially recognized relief authorities for the unemployed, 
concurrently with the poor-law. Much confusion resulted. 
The local authorities had seldom any suitable organization for 
the investigation of applications. It was difficult to supply 
work on the terms required; and the work was often ill-done 
and costly. Also it was found that the same set of people would 
apply year after year, unskilled labourers usually out of work 
part of the winter, or men habitually “unemployed.” As on 
other occasions when public work was provided, very few of the 
applicants were found to be artisans, or members of trades 
unions or of friendly societies. In 1904 Mr Long, then president 
of the Local Government Board, proposed that local voluntary 
distress committees should be established in London consisting 
of poor-law guardians and town councillors and others, more or 
less supervised by a central committee and ultimately by the 
lx>cal Government Board. This organization was set on foot 
and large sums were subscribed for its work. The report on 
the results of the movement was somewhat doubtful (Report, 
London Unemployed Fund, 1904-1905, p. 101, &c.), but in 1905 
the Unemployed Workmen’s Act was passed, and in London 
and elsewhere distress committees like the voluntarj’ committees 
of the previous year were established by statute. It was enacted 
that for establishment expenses, emigration and removal, labour 
exchanges, and the acquisition of land a halfpenny rate might 
be levied, but that the rate would not be available for the re¬ 
muneration of men employed. For this purpose (1905-1906) 
a large charitable fund was raised. A training farm at Hollesley 
Bay was acquired, and it was hoped to train Londoners there 
to become fit for agricultural work. It is impossible to judge this 
experiment properly, on the evidence available up to 1908. 
But one or two points are important: (i) something very like 
the “ right to labour ” has been granted by the legislature; 
(z) this has been done apart from the conditions required by the 
poor-laws and orders of the Local Government Board on poor 
relief and without imposing disfranchisement on the men 
employed ; (3) a labour rate has not been levied, but a rate has 
been levied in aid of the provision of employment; (4) if the line 
of development that the act suggests were to be followed (as the 
renewed Labour agitation in 1908-1909 made probable) it must 
tend to create a class of “ unemployed,” unskilled labourers 
of varying grades of industry who may become the dependent 
and state-supported proletariat of modem urban life. Thus, 
unless the administration be extremely rigorous, once more 
will a kind of serfdom be established, to be, as some would say, 
taken over hereafter by the socialist state. 

In some of the English colonies Homeric hospitality still 
prevails, but by degrees the station-house or some refuge is 
established in the towns as they grow more populous. 

Finally, some system of labour in exchange for relief ***'‘“y- 
is evolved. At first this is voluntary, afterwards it is officially 
recognized, and finally it may become part of the system of 
public relief. As bad years come, these changes are made step 
by step. In England the vagrant or wayfarer is tolerated and 
discouraged, but not kept employed. He should be under greater 
pressure to maintain himself, it is thought. The provision made 
for him in different parts of the country is far from uniform, and 
now, usually, at least in the larger towns, after he has had a bath 
and food, he is admitted to a separate room or cell in a casual 
ward. Before he leaves he has to do a task of work, and, subject 
to the discretion of the master, he is detained two nights. This 
plan has reduced vagrancy,, and if it were universally adopted 
clean accommodation would everywhere be provided for the 
vagrant without the attractions of a common or “ associated ” 
ward ; and probably vagrancy would diminish still furthpr. It 
seems almost needless to say that, in these circumstances at any 
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rate, casual alms should not Ce given to vagrants. They know 
much belter how to provide for themselves tlian the almsgiver 
imiigines, for vagrancy is in the main a mode of life not the result 
of any casual difficulty. Vagrancy and criminality are also nearly 
allied. The magistrate, therefore, rather than the almsgiver, 
should usually interfere ; and, as a rule, where the magistrates 
are strict, vagrancy in a county diminishes. An inter-depart¬ 
mental committee (1906) taking generally this line, reported 
in favour of vagrants being placed entirely under police control, 
and it recommended a system of wayfarers' tickets for men on 
the roads who are not habitual \agrants, and the committal 
of men likely to become habitual vagrants to certified labour 
colonies for not less than six months. Still undoubtedly vagrancy 
has its economic side. In a bad year the number of tramps is 
increased by the addition of unskilled and irresponsible labourers, 
who are soonest diseiuuged when work is slack. As a part- 
voluntary system under official recognition the Cierman/frf>sffer- 
colonien are of interest. This in a measure has led to the introduc¬ 
tion of labour homes in England, the justification of which should 
Ix) that they recruit the energy of the men who find their way to 
them, and enable them to earn a living which they could not do 
otherwise. In a small percentage of cases this result may be 
achieved, fharitable refuges or philanthropic common lodging- 
houses, usually established in districts where this class already 
congregate, only aggravate the difficulty. Tliey give additional 
attra(nions to a vagrant and ca.sual life, and make it more 
endurable. They also make a comfortable avoidance of the 
responsibilities of family life comparatively easy, and in so far 
as they do this they are clearly injurious to the community. 

The English colonists of the New England states and Pennsyl¬ 
vania introduced the disciplinart' religious and relief system of 
Amerteta Protestantism and the Elizabethan poor-law. To 
eaaaitiont the former reference has already been made. With an 
appreciittion of the fact that the cause of distress is 
methoii. Usually poverty, but weakness of character and 
want of judgment, and that relief is in itself no remedy, those 
who have inherited the old Puritan traditions have, in the light 
of toleration and a lai^er social experience, organized the 
method of friendly visiting, the object of which is illustrated by 
the motto, “ Not alms, but a friend.” To the friendship of 
charity is thus given a disciplinary force, capable of immense 
expansion and usefulness, if the friendship on the side of those 
who would help is sincere and guided by practical knowledge 
and sagacity, and if on the side of those in distress there is 
awakened a reciprocal regard and a willingness to change their 
way of life by degrees. Visiting by ” districts ” Is set aside, for 
“ friendliness ” is not a quality easily diffu.sed over a wide area. 
To be real it must be limited as time and ability allow. Conse¬ 
quently, a friendly visitor usually befriends but one or two, 
or in any case only a few, families. The friendly visitor is the 
outcome of the movement for “associated charities,” but in 
.\merica charily organization societies have also adopted the 
term, and to a certain extent the method. Between the two 
movements there is the closest affinity. The registration of 
applicants for relief is much more complete in American cities 
than in England, where the plan meets with comparatively little 
support. At the office of the associated charities in Boston there 
is a central and practically a complete register of all the applica¬ 
tions made to the public authority for poor relief, to the associated 
charities, and to many other voluntary bodies. 

The Elizabethan poor-law system, with the machinery of 
overseers, f)oor-houses and wit-door relief, is still maintained 
in New England, New York state and Pennsylvania, but with 
many modifications, especially in New York. A chief factor in 
these changes has b^ immigration. While the county or town 
remained the administrative area fot local poor relief, the large 
number of immigrant and “ unsettled ” poor, and the business 
connected with their removal from tlie state, entailed the estab¬ 
lishment of a secondary or state system of adtninistration and 
aid, with special classes of institutions to which the counties 
or towns amid send their poor, as, for instance, state reform 
schools, farms, almshouses, &c. For the oversight of these 


institutions, and often of prisons also and lunatic asylums, in 
many states there have been established state boards of “ charity 
or corrections and charity.” The members of these boards are 
selected by the state for a term of years, and give their services 
honorarily. There are state boards in Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio. Illinois, Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Colorado, North Carolina and elsewhere. There is also a 
district board of charities in the district of Columbia. Tliese 
hoards publish most useful and detailed reports. Besides the state 
lx)ard there is sometimes also, as in New York, a State Charities 
Aid Association, whose members, in the counties in which they 
reside, have a legal right of entry to visit and inspect any public 
or charitable institution owned by the state, and any county and 
other poor-house. A large assoeiation of visitors aecustomed 
to inspect and report on institutions has thus been (a-eated. 
t'urtlier, the coimties and towns in New Yoric state, for instance, 
and Massachusetts, and Hie almshouse districts in Pennsylvania, 
are under boards of supervision. Usually the overseers give out¬ 
door relief, and the pauperi.sm of some areas is as high as that 
in some English unions, 3,4 and 5 %. On the whole population 
<if the United States, however, and of individual states, consisting 
to a great extent of comparatively young and energetic immi¬ 
grants, the pauperism is insignificant. In Massachusetts “ it 
has been the general policy of the state to order the removal 
to the state almshouse of unsettled residents of the several cities 
and towns in need of temporary aid, thus avoiding .some of the 
abuses incident to out-door relief.” In New York state, in the 
city of New York, including Brooklyn, tire distribution of out¬ 
door relief by the department of charities is forbidden, except 
for purposes of transportation and for the adult blind. Most 
counties in the state liave an almshouse, and the aiunty super¬ 
intendents and overseers of the poor “ furnish necessary relief to 
such of the county poor as may require only temporary assistance, 
or are so disabled that they cannot be safely removed to the 
idmshouse.” Public attention is in many cases being drawn 
to the inutility and injury of out-door relief. 

Jn some states and cities the system of subsidizing voluntaiy 
institutions is in full force, and it is in force also in many English 
colonies. At first sight it has the advantage of providing relief 
for public purposes without the creation of a new staff or estab¬ 
lishment. There is thus an apparent economy. But the evils 
are many. Political partisanship and favour may influence the 
amount and disposition of the grants. The grants act as a 
bounty on the establishment and continuance of charitable 
institutions, homes for children, hospitals, &c., but not on the 
expansion of the voluntary charitable funds and efforts that 
should maintain them ; and thus charitable homes exist in which 
charity in its truer sense may have little part, but in which the 
chief motive of the administration may l>e to support sectarian 
interests by public subsidies. Claimants for relief have little 
scruple in turning such institutions to their own account; and 
the institutions, being financially irresponsible, are not in these 
circumstances scrupulous on their side to prevent a misdirection 
of their bounties. “ Parents unload their children upon the 
community more recklessly when they know that such children 
will be provided for in private orphan asylums and protectories, 
where the religious training that the parents prefer will be given 
them ” (Amos G. Warner, in International Congress: Charities 
and Correction, 1893). Past history in New York City illustrates 
the same evil. The admission was entirely in the hands of the 
managers. Tliey admitted ; the city paid. In New York City 
the population between 1870 and 1^0 increased about 80 %; 
the subsidies for prisoners and public paupers increased by 43 %, 
but those for paupers in private institutions increased from 
$334,828 to $1,845,872, or about 461 %. The total was at that 
time $3,794,972 ; in 1898 it was rather less, $3,132,786. The 
alternative to this system is either the establishment of state or 
municipal Institutions, and possibly in special cases payments 
to voluntary homes for the maintenance of inmates admitted at 
the request of a state autiiority, as attertified and other homes in 
England, with gpants made conditional on the work Iteing con¬ 
ducted on specified lines, and subject to a certain increasing 
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amount of voluntary financial support; or a close general and 
financial inspection of charitable institutions—^the method of 
reform adopted in New York ; or payment for only those inmates 
who arc sent by public authorities and admitted on their request. 

The enormous extent to which children’s aid societies have 
been increased in the United States, sometimes with the help of 
considerable public grants, suggests the greatest need for caution 
from the point of the preservation of the family ns the central 
element of social stron^h in the community. The problem of 
charity in relation to medical relief in the large towns of the 
United States is similar to that of England ; its difficulties are 
alike. 

I.iTKnATi'RK.—As good translations of the classics become ac¬ 
cessible it is easy for the general reader or stndi-nt to combine a 
study of the principles of charity in rotation to the community with 
a study ol iiistory. Thus, and in connt*xion with special investi¬ 
gations and the conditions oi practical charity, social economics 
may best he studied. In N. Masterman, Chalmers on Chanty (tgoo) ; 
T. Macltay, Methods of Social Reform (iRod); B. Bosanquet and 
others, Some Aspects of the Social 1‘roblem (1894); and C. S. Loch, 
Methods of SiKial Advance (i9«4). tins point of view is generally 
assumed. Special investigations of inqiortance may be found in the 
reports of medical officers of health. See Report of Committee on 
Physical Deterioration referred to above, and, tor instance. Dr News- 
holme's Vital Statistics and Charles Booth's Labour and Life in 
London, For the htstory ol charity there is no good single work. 
On details there arc many good articles in Daremlierg's Dictionary 
ol Classhal Antiquities, and similar works. Modern Methods of 
Ckaritv, by C. H. Henderson and others (1904), supplies much 
general mtbnnation in regard to poor relict and charity in chfierent 
countries. Apart Irom hooks and oificial documents mentioned 
in the text as indicating the present state of charitable and public 
relief, or as aids to jiractical work, the following may ho of service. 
England — Annual Charities' Reftister and Digest, with Jntroduction 
on "How to help Cases of Distress"; the Chanty Organization 
ReIIlew; Onastonal Papers (3 vols.), published by the London 
Cliarity Organization Society (i8q1j— lootn ; Reports of Pioieedings 
ol Conferences of Poor-I.aw Ouardians : The Strength of the People, 
by ileleii Bosaiuiuet; Homes of the London Poor and Our Common 
Land, by Miss Octa via Hill; The Queen's Poor, by M. Joane. United 
States of America .— The Procj’edmgs of the International Conference 
on Charities and Correction (1894). and the proceedhigs of the annual 
conferences ; Friendly Visiting among the Poor, by Mary E. Rich¬ 
mond (1800): American Charities, by Amos G. 'B^amer (1908): 
The Prill lice of Chiirilv, by E. T. Devine; Hundworterhuch der 
Staatswisscnsihaften, by Dr J. Conrad, dec., vol. ii.; Das Armenwesen 
tn den Veteimgten Staaten von America, by Dr Francis G. Peabody 
(1807); tb<' Charities Review, imblished monthly by the New York 
Charity Organization Society ; the Papers and Reports of the Boston 
and Baltimore societies. France:— La Hibliographie charitable, by 
Camille Granier (1891) ; La ChariU avant et depuis jySp, by P. 
Hubert Valleroux; Fascicules of the Conseil sup&rieur de Vassistance 
publique ; Revue d’assistance, published by the SocUU iniernationale 
pour iHndr des tiuestions d'assistance. Germany; —Reports and Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Deutsche Vereine fiir A rmenpthege und Wehltdtigkeit ; 
Die .drmeiipftege. apractical handbook, by Dr £. Mynaterberg (1897). 
.\ustria:— Osterreichs IVohtfahrlseinrichtungen, tSdS-tSgS, by Dr 
Ernest Mischler (1899). (C. S. L.) 

CHARIVABI, a French term of uncertain origin, but probably 
onomatopoeic, for a mock serenade “ rough music,” made by 
beating on kettles, fire-irons, tea-trays or what not. The 
charivari was anciently in France a regular wedding custom, ail 
bridal couples being thus serenaded. Later it was reserved for 
ill-assorted and unpopular marriages, for widows or widowers 
who remarribd too soon, and generally as a mockery for all who 
were unpopular. At the beginning of the i7tb century, wedding 
charivaris wer^ forbidden 1 ^ the Council of Tours under pain of 
excommunication, but the custom still lingers in rural districts. 
The French of Louisiana and Canada intiWluced the charivari 
into America, where it became known under the corrupted name 
of “ shivaree.” 

CHARKHARL a native state in the Bundelkhand agency of 
Centrallndia. Area, 745sq. m.; pop. (1901)123,594: 
revenue £3.3,000. It is surrounded on all sides by other states of 
Central India, sexcept near Charkhari town, where it meets the 
United Provinces. It was founded by Bijai Bahadur (vikrama- 
ditya), a sanad being granted him in 1804 and another in iSri. 
liie chief, whose title is mahaiaia, is a Rajput of the Bundeia 
dan, descended from Chhatar Sal, the champion of the inde¬ 
pendence of Bundelkhand in the iSth century. In 1857 Raja 


Ratan Singh received a hereditary ^ute of 11 guns, a Wlax and 
a perpetual /agiV of £1300 a year in recognition of his services 
during the Mutiny. The town of Charktori (locally Maharaj- 
is 40 m. W. of Banda ; pop. (1901) 11,718. 

CHARLATAN (Ital. ciarlatano, from ciarlare, to chatter), 
originally one who ” patters ” to a crowd to sell his wares, like a 
“ cheap-jack ” or “ quack ” doctor—” quack ” being similarly 
derived from the noise made by a duck ; so an impostor who 
pretends to have some special skill or knowledge. 

CHARLEMAGNE [Charles the Great] {c, 742-814), Roman 
emperor, and king of the Franks, was the elder son of Pippin the 
Short, king of the Franks, and Bertha, or Bertrada, daughter of 
('haribert, count of Laun. The place of his birth is unknown and 
its date uncertain, although some authorities give it as the 2nd of 
April 742 ; doubts have been cast upon his legitimacy, and it is 
just possible that tlie marriage of Pippin and Bertlia took place 
subsequent to the birth of their elder son. When Pippin was 
crowned king of the Franks at St Denis on the 28th of July 754 
by Pope Steplien II., Charles, and his brother Carloman were 
anointed by the pope us a sign of their kingly rank. The rough 
surroundings of the Frankish court were unfavourable to the 
acquisition of learning, and Charles grew up almost ignorant of 
letters, but lutrdy in body and skilled in the use uf weapons. 

In 761 he accompanied his father on a campaign in Aquitaine, 
and in 763 undertook the government of several counties. In 
768 Pippin divided his dominions between his two sons, and on his 
death soon afterwards titiarles became the ruler of the northern 
portion of the Frankish kingdom, and was crowned at Noyon on 
the 9th of October 768. Bad feeling had existed for some time 
between Charles and Carloman, and when Charles early in 769 
was called upon to suppress a rising in Aquitaine, his brother 
refused to afford him any assistance. This rebellion, however, 
was easily crushed, its leader, the Aquitainiun duke Hunold, was 
made prisoner, and his territory more closely attached to the 
Frankish kingdom. About tliis time Bertha, having effected a 
temporary reconciliation between her sons, overcame the re¬ 
pugnance 'with which Pope Stephen III. regarded an allianc.e 
between Frank and Lombard, and brought about a marriage 
between Charles and a daughter of Dcsidcrius, king of the 
Lombards. Charles had previously contracted a union, probably 
of an irregular nature, with a Frankish lady named Himiltrude, 
who had borne him a son Pippin, the "Hunchback.” The peace 
with the Lombards, in which the Bavarians as allies of Desiderius 
joined, was, however, soon broken. Charles thereupon repudi¬ 
ated his Lombard wife (Bertha or Desiderata) and married in 
771 a princess of the Aiamanni named Hildegarde. Carloman 
died in December 771, and Charles was at once recognized at 
Corbeny as sole king of the Franks. Carloman'$ widow Gerberga 
had fled to the protection of tlic Lombard king, who espoused her 
cause and requested the new pope, Adrian L, to recognize her two 
sons as the lawful Frankish kings. Adrian, between whom and 
the Lombards other causes of quarrel existed, refused to assent 
to this demand, and when De»derius invaded the papal terri¬ 
tories he appealed to the Frankish king for help. Charles, who 
was at the moment engaged in his first Saxon campaign, ex¬ 
postulated with Desiderius; but when such mild measures 
proved useless he led his forces across the Alps in 773. Gerberga 
and her children were delivered up and disappear from histoty ; 
the siege of Pavia was undertaken ; and at Easter 774 the king 
left the seat of war and visited Rome, where he was received with 
great respect. 

During his stay in the city Charles renewed the donation whi(h 
his father Pippin bad made to the papacy in 754 or 756. This 
transaction has given rise to mueffi discussion as to its trust¬ 
worthiness and the extent of its operation. Our (mly authority, 
a passage in the Liber PtmtiUcaUs, describes the gift as includii^ 
the whole of Italy and Corsica, except the lands north of the Po, 
Calabria and the city of Naples. The vast extent ol this donation, 
which, moreover, includ^ territories not owning Charles’s 
authority, and the fact that the king did not execute, or 
apparently attempt to execute, its provisions, has caused^ many 
s^olars to look upon the passage as a forgery ; but the*betttt 
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opinion would appear to be that it is genuine, or at least has a 
genuine basis. Various explanations have been suggested. The 
area of the grant may have been enlarged by later interpola¬ 
tions ; or it may have dealt with property rather than with 
sovereignty, and have only referred to estates claimed by the 
pope in the territories named ; or it is possible that Cliarles may 
have actually intended to establish an extensive papal kingdom 
in Italy, but was released from his promise by Adrian when the 
pope saw no chance of its fulfilment. Another supposition is that 
the author of the Liber Pontifiealis gives the papal interpretation 
of a grant that had been expressed by Pippin in ambiguous 
terms ; and this view is supported by the historj' of the subse¬ 
quent controversy between king and pope. 

Returning to the scene of hostilities, Charles witnessed the 
capitulation of Pavia in June 774, and the capture of Dcsiderius, 
who was sent into a monastery. He now took the title " king of 
the Lombards,” to which he added the dignity of “ Patrician of 
the Romans,” which had been granted to his father. Adalgis, 
the son of Desiderius, who was residing at (xmstantinoplc, hoped 
the emperor Leo IV. would assist him in recovering his father’s 
kingdom ; but a coalition formed for this purpose was ineffectual, 
and a rising led by his ally Rothgaud, duke of Friuli, was easily 
crushed by Charles in 776. In 777 the king was visited at Pader- 
bom by three Saracen chiefs who implored his aid against Abd- 
ar-Rahman, the caliph of Cordova, and promised some Spanish 
cities in return for help. Seizing this opportunity to extend his 
influence Charles marched into Spain in 778 and took Pampeluna, 
butmeeting with some checks decided to return. As the Frankish 
forces were defiling through the passes of the Pyrenees they were 
attacked by the Wascones (probably Basques), and the rear¬ 
guard of the army was almost annihilated. It was useless to 
attempt to avenge this disaster, which occurred on the 15th of 
August 778, for the enemy disappeared as quickly as he came ; 
the incident has passed from the domain of history into that of 
legend and romance, being associated by tradition with the pass 
of Roncesvalles. Among the slain wasone lIruodland,or Roland, 
margrave of the Breton march, whose death gave rise to the 
Chanson de Roland (see Roland, Legend of). 

Charles now sought to increase his authority in Italy, where 
Frankish counts were set over various districts, and where 
Hildebrand, duke of Spoleto, appears to have recognized his 
overlordship. In 780 he was again in the peninsula, and at 
Mantua issued an important capitulary which increased the 
authority of the Lombard bishops, relieved freemen who under 
stress of famine had sold themselves into servitude, and con¬ 
demned abuses of the system of vassalage. At the same time 
commerce was encouraged by the abolition of unauthorized 
tolls and by an improvement of the coinage ; while the sale of 
arms to hostile peoples, and the trade in Christian slaves were 
forbidden. Proceeding to Rome, the king appears to have 
come to some arrangement with Adrian about the donation of 
774. At Easter 781, Carloman, his second .son by Hildegarde, 
was renamed Pippin and crowned king of Italy l)y Pope Adrian, 
and his youngest son Louis was crowned king of Aquitaine; 
but no mention was made at the time of his eldest son Charles, 
who was doubtless intended to be king of the Franks. In 783 
the king, having lost his wife Hildegarde, married Fastrada, 
the daughter of a Frankish count named Kadolf; and in the 
same year his mother Bertha died. The emperor Constantine VI. 
was at this time exhibiting some intere.st in Italian affairs, and 
Adalgis the Lombard was still residing at his court; so Charles 
sought to avert danger from this quarter by consenting in 781 to 
a marriage between Constantine and his own daughter Rothrude. 
In 786 the entreaties of the pope and the hostile attitude of 
Arichis II., duke of Benevento, a son-in-law of Desiderius, called 
the king again into Italy. Arichis submitted without a struggle, 
though the basis of Frankish authority in his duchy was far from 
secure; but in conjunction with Adalgis he sought aid from 
Cnnstaflbinopl«. His plans were ended by his death in 787, and 
although tl« impress Irene, the real ruler of the eastern empire, 
broke .off tlli|ii«)ected marriage between her son and Rothrude, 
she appeiiMa' have given very little assistance to Adalgis, 


whose attack on Italy was easily repulsed. During this visit 
Charles had presented certain towns to Adrian, but an estrange¬ 
ment soon arose between king and pope over the claim of Charles 
to confirm the election to the archbishopric of Ravenna, and it 
was accentuated by Adrian's objection to the establishment by 
Charles of Grimoald III. as duke of Benevento, in succession to 
his father Arichis. 

These journeys and campaigns, however, were but interludes 
in the long and stubborn struggle between Charles and the Saxons, 
which began in 772 and ended in 804 with the incorporation of 
Saxony in the Carolingian empire (see Saxony). This contest, 
in which the king himself took a very active part, brought the 
Franks into collision with the Wiltzi, a tribe dwelling east of the 
Elbe, who in 789 was reduced to dependence. A similar sequence 
of events took place in southern Germany. Tassilo 111 ., duke of 
the Bavarians, who had on several ocaisions adopted a line of 
conduct inconsistent with his allegiance to Charles, was deposed 
in 788 and his duchy placed under the rule of Gerold, a brother- 
in-law of Charles, to be governed on the Frankish system (see 
Bavaria). Having thus taken upon himself the control of 
Bavaria, Charles felt himself responsible for protecting its 
eastern frontier, which had long been menaced by the Avars, 
a people inhabiting the region now known as Hungary. He 
accordingly ravaged their country in 791 at the head of an army 
containing Saxon, Frisian, Bavarian and .Mamannian warriors, 
which penetrated as far as the Raab ; and he spent the following 
year in Bavaria preparing for a second campaign against them, 
the conduct of which, however, he was compelled by further 
trouble in Saxony to entrust to his son king Pippin, and to Eric, 
margrave of Friuli. These deputies succeeded in 795 and 796 
in taking possession of the vast treasures of the .\vars, which 
were distributed by the king with lavish generosity to churches, 
courtiers and friends. A conspiracy against Charles, which his 
friend and biographer Einhard alleges was provoked by the 
cruelties of Queen Fastrada, was suppressed without difficulty 
in 792, and its leader, the king’s illegitim.atc son Pippin, was 
confined in a monastery till his death in 811. Fastrada died in 
August 794, when Charles took for his fourth wife an Alamannian 
lady named Liutgarde. 

I’he continuous interest taken by the king in ecclesiastical 
affairs was shown at the synod of Frankfort, over which he 
presided in 794. It was on his initiative that this synod con¬ 
demned the heresy of adopiianism and the worship of images, 
which had been restored in 787 by the second council of Nicaca ; 
and at the same time that council was declared to have been 
superfluous. This policy caused a further breach with Pope 
Adrian; but when Adrian died in December 795, his successor, 
Leo 111 ., in notifying his elevation to the king, sent him the keys 
of St Peter’s grave and the banner of the city, and asked Charles 
to send an envoy to receive his oath of fidelity. There is no 
doubt that Leo recognized Charles as sovereign of Rome. He 
was the first pope to date his acts according to the years of the 
Frankish monarchy, and a mosaic of the time in the Lateran 
palace represents St Peter bestowing the banners upon Charles 
as a token of temporal supremacy, while the coinage issued by 
the pope bears witness to the same idea. l.eo soon had occasion 
to invoke the aid of his protector. In 799, after he had been 
attacked and maltreated in the streets of Rome during a proces¬ 
sion, he escaped to the king at Paderbom, and Cljarles sent him 
back to Italy escorted by some of his most trusted servants. 
Taking the same journey himself shortly afterwards, the king 
reached Rome in 800 for llie purpose (as he declared) of restoring 
discipline in the church. His authority was undisputed; and 
after l.eo had cleared himself by an oath of certain chains made 
against him, Charles restored the pope and banished his leading 
opponents. 

The great event of this visit took place on the succeeding 
Christmas I^y, when Charles on rising from prayer in St Peter’s 
was crowned by Leo and proclaimed emperor and aagustus 
amid the acclamations of the crowd.' This act can hardly have 
been unpremeditated, and. some doubt has been cast upon the 
statement which Einhard attributes to Charles, that he would not 
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have entered the building had he known of the intention of Leo. 
He accepted the dignity at any rale without demur, and there 
seems little doubt that the question of assuming, or obtaining, 
this title had previously been discQssed. His policy hod been 
steadily leading up to this position, which was rather the 
emblem of the poorer he already held than an extension of the 
area of his authority. It is probable therefore that Charles 
either considered the coronation premature, as he was hoping 
to obtain the a.ssent of the eastern empire to this step, or that, 
from fear of evils which he foresaw from the claim of the pope 
to crown the emperor, he wished to crown himself. All the 
evidence tends to show that it was the time or manner of the 
act rather than the act itself which aroused his temjx)rary 
displeasure. Contemporary accounts lay stress upon the fact 
that as there was then no emperor, ('onstantinople being under 
the rule of Irene, it .seemed good to l.eo and his counsellors and 
the “ rest of the Christian people ” to choose ('harles, already 
ruler of Rome, to fill the vacant office. However doubtful such 
conjectures concerning his intentions may be, it is certain that 
immediately after his coronation Charles sought to establish 
friendly relations with Constantinople, and even suggested a 
marriage between himself and Irene, as he had again become a 
widower in 800. The deposition and death of the empress foiled 
this plan ; and after a desultory warfare in Italy between the 
two empires, negotiations were recommenced which in 810 led 
to an arrangement between Charles and the eastern emperor, 
Nicephorus 1 . The. death of Nicephorus and the accession of 
Michael 1 . did not interfere with the relations, and in 812 an 
embassy from Constantinople arrived at .\ix-la-ChapcIlc, when 
(Charles was acknowledged as emperor, and in return agreed to 
cede Venice and Dalmatia to Michael. 

Increasing years and accumulating responsibilities now caused 
the emperor to alter somewhat his manner of life. No longer 
leading his armies in person he entrusted the direction of 
campaigns in various parts of his empire to his sons and other 
lieutenants, and from his favourite residence at Aix watched their 
progress with a keen and sustained interest. In 802 he ordered 
that a new oath of fidelity to him as emperor should be taken by 
all his subjects over twelve years of age. In 804 he wiis visited 
by Pope Leo, who returned to Rome laden with gifts. Before 
his coronation as emperor, Charles had entered into communica¬ 
tions with the caliph of Bagdad, Harun-al-Rashid, probably in 
order to protect the eastern Christians, and in 801 he had received 
an embas.sy and presents from Harun. In the same year the 
patriarch of Jerusalem sent him the keys of the Holy Sepulchre ; 
and in 807 ilarun not only sent further gifts, but appears to 
have confirmed the emperor's rights in Jerusalem, which, how¬ 
ever, probably amounted to no more than an undefined protector¬ 
ate over the Christians in that part of the world. While thus 
extending his influence even into Asia, there was scarcely any 
part of Europe where the power of Charles did not make itself 
felt. He had not visited Spain since the disa.ster of Roncesvalles, 
but he continued to take a lively interest in the affairs of that 
country. In 798 he had concluded an alliance with Alphonso II., 
king of the Asturias, and a series of campaigns mainly under the 
leadership of King Louis resulted in the establishment of the 
“ .Sjmnish march,” a district between the Pyrenees and the Ebro 
stretching from Pampeluna to Barcelona, as a defence against 
the Saracens. In 799 the Balearic Islands had been handed over 
to Charles, and a long warfare was carried on both by sea and 
land between Frank and Saracen until 810, when peace was made 
between the emperor and El-Hakem, the emir of Cordova. Italy 
was equally the scene of continuous fighting. Grimoald of Bene- 
vento rebelled against his overlord; the possession of Venice 
and Dalmatia was disputed by the two empires; and Istria 
was brought into subjection. 

With England the emperor had already entered into relations, 
and at one time a marriage was proposed between his son Charles 
and a daughter of Offa, king of the Mercians. English exiles 
were welcomed at his court; he was mainly instrumental in 
restoring Eardwulf to the throne of Northumbria in' 809 ; and 
Einhard includes the Scots within the sphere of his influence. 


In eastern Europe the Avars had owned themselves completely 
under his power in 805 ; campaigns against the Czechs in 805 
and 806 had met with some success, and about the same time 
the land of the Sorbs was ravaged ; while at the western ex¬ 
tremity of the continent the Breton nobles had done homage 
to Charles at Tours in 800. Thus the emperor’s dominions now 
stretched from the Eider to the Ebro, and from the Atlantic to 
the Elbe, the Saale and the Raab, and they also included the 
greater part of Italy; while even beyond these bounds he exer¬ 
cised an acknowledged but shadowy authority. In 806 Charles 
arranged a division of his territories among his three legitimate 
sons, but this arrangement came to nothing owing to the death 
of Pippin in 810, and of the younger Charles in the following 
year. Charles then named his remaining son Louis as his suc¬ 
cessor ; and at his father’s command Louis took the crown from 
the altar and placed it upon his own head. This ceremony took 
place at Aix on the 1 ith of September 813. In 808 the Frankish 
authority over the Obotrites ,was interfered with by Gudrod 
(Godfrey), king of the Danes, who ravaged the Frisian coasts 
and spoke boastfully of leading his troops to Aix. To ward off 
these attacks Charles took a warm interest in the building of a 
fleet, which he reviewed in 811 ; but by this time Gudrod had 
been killed, and his successor Hemming made peace with the 
emperor. 

In 811 Charles made his will, which shows that he contemplated 
the possibility of abdication. The bulk of his possessions were 
left to the twenty-one metropolitan churches of his dominions, 
and the remainder to his children, his servants and the poor. 
In his last years he passed most of his days at Aix, though 
he had sufficient energy to take the field for a short time during 
the Danish War. Early in 814 he was attacked by a fever which 
he sought to subdue by fasting; but pleurisy supervened, and 
after partaking of the communion, he died on the 28th of January 
814, and on the same day his body was buried in the church of 
St Mary at Aix. In the year 1000 his tomb was opened by the 
emperor Otto III., but Ac account that Otto found the body 
upright upon a throne with a golden crown on the head and hold¬ 
ing a golden sceptre in the hands, is generally regarded as legend¬ 
ary. Tlie tomb was again opened by the emperor Frederick 1 . 
in 1165, when the remains were removed from a marble sarco¬ 
phagus and placed in a wooden coffin. Fifty years later they wore 
transferred by order of the emperor Frederick II. to a splendid 
shrine, in which the relics are still exhibited once in every six 
years. The sarcophagus in which the body originally lay may 
still be seen at Aix, and other relics of the great emperor are in 
the imperial treasury at Vienna. In 1165 Charles was canonized 
by the antipope Paschal III. at the instance of the emperor 
Frederick I., and Louis XL of France gave strict orders that the 
feast of the saint should be observed. 

The personal appearance of Charles is thus described by 
Einhard:—“ Big and robust in frame, he was tall, but not 
excessively so, measuring about seven of his own feet in height. 
His eyes were large and lu.strous, his nose rather long and 
his countenance bright and cheerful.” He had a commanding 
presence, a clear but somewhat feeble voice, and in later life 
became rather corpulent. His health was uniformly good, owing 
perhaps to his moderation in eating and drinking, and to 
his love for hunting and swimming. He was an iSectionate 
father, and loved to pass his time in the company of his children, 
to whose education he paid the closest attention. His sons were 
trained for war and the chase, and his daughters instructed in the 
spinning of wool and other feminine arts. His ideas of sexual 
morality were primitive. Many concubines are spoken of, he 
had several illegitimate children, and the morals of his daughters 
were very loose. He was a regular observer of religious rites, 
took great pains to secure decorum in the services of 3 ie church, 
and was generous in almsgiving both within his empire and 
without. He reformed the Frankish liturgy, and brought singers 
from Rome to improve the services of the church. He had 
considerable knowMge of theology, took a prominent part in the 
theological controversies of the time, and was responsible {or the 
addition of the clause filiogue to the Nicene Creed. The most 
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attractive feature of his character, however, was his love of 
learning. In addition to his native tongue he could read Latin and 
understood Greek, but he was unable to write, and Einhtvd 
gives an account of his futile efforts to learn this art in later life. 
He loved the reading of histories and a.stronoiny, and by ques¬ 
tioning travellers gained .some knowledge of distant parts of the 
earth. He attended lectures on gramnrar, and hLs favourite 
work was St Augustine’s De civitate Dei. He caused hrankish 
sagas to be collected, began a grammar of his native tongue, and 
spent some of his last hours in correcting a text of the 'Vulgate. 
He delighted in the society of scholars—Alcuin, Angilbert, Paul 
the Lombard, Peter of Pisa and others, and in this company the 
trappings of rank were laid a-side and the emperor was known 
simply as David. Under his patronage Alcuin organized the 
school of the palace, where the royal children were ta^ht in the 
company of others, and founded a school at Tours which became 
the model for manv other establishments. Charles was un¬ 
wearying in his efforts to improve tlie education of clergy and 
laity, and in 789 ordered that schools should l)e establi^ed in 
every diocese. The atmosphere of these schools was strictly 
ecclesiastical and the questions discussed by the scholars were 
often puerile, but the greatness of the educational work of 
Charles will not be doubted when one considers the rude condition 
of Frankish society half a century before. The main work 
of the Carolingian renaissance was. to restore Latin to its 
position as a literary language, and to reintroduce a correct 
system of spelling and an improved liandwriting. The 
manuscripts of the time are accurate and artistic, copies of 
valuable books were made and by careful eollation the texts 
were purified. 

(fharles was not a great warrior. His victories were won rather 
by the power of organization, which he po.ssesscd in a marked 
degree, and he was eager to seize ideas and prompt in their 
execution. He erected a stone bridge with wooden piers across 
the Rhine at Mainz, and began a canal between the Altmiihl and 
the Rednitz to connect the Rhine and the Danube, but this work 
was not finished. He built palaces at Aix (his favourite residence), 
Nijmwegen and Jngelheim, and erected the churcli of St Mary 
at Aix, mttdelled on that of St Vitaiis at Ravenna and adorned 
with columns and mosaics brought from the satne city. He 
loved the simple dress and manners of the Franks, and on two 
occasions only did he assume the more stately attire of a Roman 
noble. The administrative system <if Charles in church and 
state was largely personal, and he brought to the work an untir¬ 
ing industiys and a marvellous grasp of detail. He admonished 
the pope, appointed the bishops, watched over the morals and 
work of the clergy, and took an active part in the deliberations 
of church synods; he founded bishoprics and monasteries, 
was lavish in his gifts to ecclesiastical foundations, and chose 
bishops and abbots for administrative work. M the real 
founder of the ecclesiastical state, he must be held mainly 
responsible for the evils which resulted from the policy of 
the church in exalting the ecclesia.stical over the secular 
authority. 

In secular affairs Charles abolished the office of duke, placed 
counts over districts smaller than tlie former duchies, ^d 
supervised their government by means of misst dominici, officials 
responsible to himself alone. Marches were formed on all t^e 
borders of tlie empire, and the exigencies of military service 
led to the growth of a system of land-tenure which contained 
the germ of feudalism. The assemblies of the people gradually 
changed their character under his rule. No longer did the nation 
come together to direct and govern, but the emperor summoned 
his people to assent to his acts. Taking a lively interest in 
commerce and agriculture, Charles issued various regulations 
for the organization of the one and the improvement of the other. 
He introduced a new system of weights and measures, which he 
ordered should be used throughout his kingdom, and took steps 
to reform the coinage. He was a voluminous lawgiver. Without 
abolishing the customary law of the Gennan tribes, which is 
said to have been committed to writing by his orders, he 
added to it by means of capitularies, and thus introduced 


certain Christian principles and customs, and some degree of 
uniformity. 

The extent and glamour of his empire exercised a potent spell 
on western Europe. The aim of the greatest of his successors 
was to restore it to its pristine position and influence, while 
many of the French rulers made its re-estaWisbment the goal of 
their policy. Otto the Great to a considerable extent succeeded ; 
J-ouis XIV. referred frequently to the empire of Charlemagne; 
and Napoleon regarded him us his prototype and predecessor. 
'I'he empire of Charles, however, was not lasting. In spite of his 
own wonderful genins the seeds of weakness were sown in his 
lifetime. The church was too powerful, an incipient feudalism 
was present, and there was no real bond of union between the 
different races tlial acknowledged his authority. All the vigi¬ 
lance of the emperor could not restrain the dishonesty and the 
cupidity of his servants, ami no sooner was the strong hand of 
their ruler removed than they began to acquire territorial power 
for themselves. 

Authorities.-- The chief authoritio.s for the iiie and times of 
Cliarlomasm* RIT) Einhard's litu Karolt Alai^ni, the AjDiules Lauri.s 
senses tnajvres. the Annales hultlcHses, oud otliei annals, which are 
published in the Monumenta C.etmaniae histnrua. Seripunes, Band 
1. and ii., editerl by tl. H. Pertz (Hanover and Berlin, i82f>-i8i>a). 
For the capituiarieH see Capstularta regum /•miutfrum, edited by 
A. Boretius in the Monumenia. Leges. Many ol the songs of thy 
period apjtuar lU tlie Poetae L/ttini aevi Caeohni. eilited by L. 
Dummler (Berlin. 1881 1884). Tlie BiHinthecn rrriim Germane 
,mum, tome iv.. edited by Ph. Jafle (Berlin, 1864-187,1). contains 
some ot the emperor's correspondiTice. and Hineni.ii s De ordtne 
palatii, edited bv M. Prou (l*ans, 1884), i.s also valuable. 

The best iiiodern authorities are .S. Abel an<l B. Siiuson. Ja!ii- 
hOcher des frankeihcn UchheS tinier Karl dem Grnsse (l-eipzig. 
1883-1888); G. Richter and H. Kohl, Annalen des IninkiseheH 
Ueichs im Zeiialter der Karidtnger (Halle. 1885—1887); E. Muiilbactier, 
Deutsche Geschtchte unler den KartiUngern (Stuttgart, i88<i) ; J-I. 
Brosieii, Karl der Grnsse (Leipzig and TTague, 1885); . 1 - 1 - Monibert, 
History nf Chailes the Great (London, 1888) ; M. Lipp, Das frdnhische 
Grenssvstem unler Kart dem Grassev (Breslau, i8<>2) ; J. von Doll- 
inger,’Das Kaiserihum Karls de.s Grossen uud seinpr NachUdger 
(Munich, 1864) ; F. von VVvss, Karl der Grusse als Geselegehei (Ziu h Ii, 
1809); Th. Sickel, Lehre'eon deft Hrhunde der ei.slen Katolinger 
(■Vienna, 1867); E. lliimmler in the Allgemetne drills,he Biographie. 
Band XV. ; "ni. Lindner. Die Pahel mm der lleslallung Kart.s des 
Grossen (Aix-la-Chapelle, 1895); j- 't- Kettcrer. Karl der Grasse 
uud dir Ktrche (Munich and Leipzig, 1898) ; and J. B. Mullinger, 
The Schools ol Charles the Great and the kestoration of l.Jiiialion 
in the oth century (London, 1877). 

The work of the monk of St Gall is found in the Mimmnenla. 
Band ii, ; an edition of the Historia de vita Corah Magni et Rolandi. 
edited bv F. Castets, has been published (J'aris, 1880), and an edition 
of the li’aiserehroiiih, edited by E. Scliroder (Hanover, 1892). See 
also P. Clemen, Die Portraldur.steUiiiig Karls des Grossen (.\ix la- 
Chapelle. 1896). (A- W. H.») 

ThK ClIARLEMAtlNE Le<:ENP.S 

Innumerable legends soon gathered round the memory of the 
great emperor. He was represented as a warrior performing 
superhuman feats, as a ruler dispensing perfect justice, and cv'en 
as a martyr suffering for the faith. It was confidently believed 
towards the close of the loth century that he had made a pij- 
grimage to Jerusalem ; and, like many other great rulers, it 
was reported that he was only sleeping to awake in the hour of 
his country’s need. We know from Einhard ( V’ita Karuh, cap. 
xxix.) that the Frankish heroic ballads were drawn up in writing 
by Charlemagne’s order, and it may be accejited as certain 
that he was himself the subject of many such during liis lifetime. 
The legendary element crept even into the Latin panegyrics 
produced by the court poets. Before the end of the 9th century 
a monk of St Gall drew up a chronicle De gesUs Karolt Magni, 
wliich was based partly on oral tradition, received from an old 
soldier named Adalbert, who had served in Charlemagne's 
army. This recital conuins various fabulous incidents. The 
author relates a conversation between Otkar the Frank (Ogier 
the Dane) and the Inmbard king Desiderius (Didier) on the walls 
of Pavia in View of Charlemagne’s advancing army. To Di^er .s 
repeated question " Is this the emperor ? ” Otkar continues 
to answer “ Not yet,” adding at last “ When thou shalt see 
the fields bristling with an iron harvest, and the Po and we 
Ticino swollen with sea-floods, inundating the walls of the city 
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wiA iron billows, then shall Karl be nigh at hand.” This episode, 
which bears the marks of popular heroic poetry, may well be the 
substance of a lost Carolingion cantilena.^ 

The legendary Charlemagne and his warriors were endowed 
with the great deeds of earlier kings and heroes of th^ Frankish 
kingdom, for the romancers were not troubled by considerations 
of chronology. National traditions extending over centuries were 
grouped roimd Charlemagne, his father Pippin, and his son Louis. 
The history of Charles Martel especially was absorbed in the 
Charlemagne legend. But if Charles's name was associated 
with the heroism of his predecessors he was credited with equal 
readiness with the weaknesses of his successors. In the ember 
chansons de geste he is invariably a majestic figure and repre-sents 
within limitations the grandeur of the historic Charles. But in 
the histories of the wars with his vassals he is often little more 
than a tyrannical dotard, who is made to submit to gross insult. 
This picture of afiairs is drawn from later times, and the sym¬ 
pathies of the poet are generally with the rebels against the 
monarchy. Historical tradition was already dim when the 
hypothetical and much discussed cantilenae, which may be taken 
to have formed the repository of the national legends from the 
8th to the loth century, were succeeded in tlic iith and the 
early 12th centuries by tlie chansons de geste. The emly poems 
of the cycle sometimes contain curious information on the 
Frankish methods in war, in emincil and in judicial procedure, 
which had no parallels in contemporary institutions. The account 
in the Chanson de Roland of the trial of Ganclon after the battle 
of Roncesvalles must have been adopted almost intact from 
earber poets, and provides a striking example of the value.of the 
chansons de geste to the historian of manners and customs. 
In general, however, the trouvere depicted the feeling and 
manners of his own time. 

Charlemagne’s wars in Italy, .Spain and Saxony formed part 
of the common epic material, and there are references to his 
wars against the Slavs ; hut e.specially lie remained in the popular 
mind as the great champion of Christianity gainst the creed 
of Mahomet, and even his Norman and Saxon enemies became 
. Saracens in current legend. He is the Christian emperor directly 
inspired by angels ; his sword joycuse contained the point 
of the lance used in the Passion ; his standard was Romaine, the 
banner of St Peter, which, as the orifiamme of Saint Denis, wa,s 
later to be borne in battle before the kings of France; and in 
ii64rhiu'les was canonized at the desire of the emperor Frederick 
1 . Barbarossa by the anti-pope Pascal III. This gave him no 
real claim to saintship, but his festival was observed in some 
places until comparatively recent times. Charlemagne was 
endowed with the good and bad qualities of the epic long, and 
us in the case of .Agamemnon and Arthur, his exploits paled 
beside those of his chief warriors. These were not originally 
known as the twelve peers - famous in later Caroiingian romance. 
The twelve peers were in the first in.stance the companions in 
arms of Roland in the Teutonic sense.'* The idea of the paladins 
forming an association corresponding to the Arthurian Round 
Table first appears in the romance of Fierahras. The lists of 
them are very various, but all include the names of Roland and 


‘ A remnant of the popular poetry contemporary witli Charle¬ 
magne and written in the vernacular has been thought to be _dis- 
comiblo under its Ijitin translation in the description of a siege 
doting Charlemagne's war against the Saracens, known as the 
" Fragment from the Hague ” (Pertz, Script, iii, pp, 708-710). 

** The words dome pairs -wen- anglicized in a variety of forms 
ranging from douzepers to dosepens. The word even occurred as a 
singular in the metrical romance of Octavian : " Ferst they sent 

out a doseper." At the Iteginning of the 13th century there existed 
a cour des pairs which exercised judicial functions and dated possibly 
from the irth century, but their prerogatives at the beginning of Uie 
14th century appear to have been mainly ceremonial and decorative. 
In 1257 the twelve peers were the chiefs of the great feudal provinces, 
the dukes of Normandy, Burgundy and Aquitaine, the counts of 
Toniouae, Champagne and Flanders, and six spiritual peers, the 
archbishop of Reims, the bishops of Laon, ChAlons-sur-Mamo, 
Bi-auvais, I-angres and Noyon. (See du Cange. Glossarium, s.v. 
“ Far.”) 

* See J. Flach, Le. Compagnonnage dans les chansons de geste (Paris, 
1891). 


Oliver. The cliief heroes who fought Charlemagne's battles 
were Roland ; Ganelon, afterwards the traitor; Turpin, the 
fighting archbishop of Reims; Duke NaimeS of Bavaria, the 
wise counsellor who is always on the side of justice; Qgier 
the Dane, the hero of a whole series of romances; and Guillaume 
of Toulouse, the defender of Narbonne. Gradually most of the 
chansons de geste were attached to tlie name of Charlemagne, 
whose poetical history falls into three cycles :—the geste dtt rot, 
relating his wars and the personal history of himself and his 
family ; the southern cycle, of which Guillaume de Toulouse is 
the central figure; and the feudal epic, dealing with the revolts 
of the barons t^ainst the emperor, the rebels being invariably 
connected by the trouveres with the family of Doon de Mayenoe 
(?•»•)• 

The earliest poems of the cycle are naturally the closest to 
historical truth. The central point of the geste du rot is the iith- 
centurc' Chanson de Roland (sec Roland, Lecknd of), one of 
the greatest of medieval poems. Strangely enough the defeat 
of Roncesvalles, which so deeply im|jresse<l the popular mind, 
has not a corresponding importance in real history. But it 
chanced to find us its exponent a poet whose genius established 
a model for his successors, and definitely fixed the type of later 
heroic poems. The otlier early chansons to which reference is 
made in Roland — Aspremont, Enhances Ogier, Guiieclin, Balan, 
relating to Charlemagne's wars in Italy and Saxony—arc not 
preserved in their original form, and only the first in an early 
recension. Basin or Carl et Elegast (preserved in Dutch and 
Icelandic), the Voyage de Charlemagne a Jerusalem and Le 
Couronnement Looys also lielong to the heroic period. I’be purely 
fictitious and romantic tales added to the personal history of 
Charlemagne and his warriors in the 13th century are inferior 
in manner, and lielong to tlie decadence of romance. The old 
tales, very much distorted in the 15th-century prose versions, 
were to undergo still further degradation in 18th-century 
compilations. 

According to Berle aus grans pies, in the 13th-century remanie- 
ment of the Brabantine trouvere Aden^ li Rois, Charlemagne 
was the sun of Pippin and of Bcrte, the daughter of Flore and 
Blanchefleur, king and queen of Hungary. The tale bears marks 
of high antiquity, and presents one of the few incidents in the 
French cycle which may be referred to a mythic origin. On the 
night of Berte’s marriage a slave, Margiste, is substituted for 
her, and reigns in her place for nine years, at the expiration df 
which Blanchefleur exposes the deception ; whereupon Bcrte is 
restored from her refuge in the forest to her rightful place as 
queen. Mainet (12th century) and the kindred poems in German 
and Italian are perhaps based on the adventures of Charles 
Martel, who after his father’s death had to flee to the Ardennes. 
They relate that, after the death of his parents, Charles was 
driven by the machinations of the two sons of Margiste to take 
refuge in Spain, where he accomplished his enfanccs (youthful 
exploits) with the Mussulman king Galafre under the feigned 
name of Mainet. He delivered Rome from the besieging &ua- 
cens, and returned to France in triumph. But his wife G^enne, 
daughter of Galafre, whom he had converted to the Christian 
faith, died on her way to rejoin him. Charlemagne then made 
on expedition to Italy (Enfances Ogier in the Venetian Charle¬ 
magne, and the first part of the Chevalerie Ogier de Damumarche 
by Raimbert of Paris, 12th century) to raise the siege of Rome, 
which was besieged by the Saracen emir Corsuble. He crossed 
the Alps under the guidance of a white hart, miraculously sent 
to Bsrist the passage of the army. Aspremont (izdi century) 
describes a fictitious campaign against the Saracen King Agoiant 
in Calabria, and is chiefly devoted to the enfanexs of Roland. 
The wars of Charlemagne with his vassals are described in 
Gireart de RomsiUon, Rerums de Montauban, recounting the deeds 
of the four sons of Aymon, Huon de Bordeaux, and in the latter 
part of the Chevalerie Ogier, which belong prtqierly to the cycle 
connected with Doon of Mayence. 

The account of the pilgrimage of Charlemagne and his twelve 
paladins to the Holy Sepulchre must in its fii^ fonn have been 
earlier than the Crusades, as the patriarch asks the emperor to 
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free Spain, not the Holy Land, from the Saracens. The legend 
probably originated in a desire to authenticate the relics in the 
abbey of Saint Denis, supposed to have been brought to Aix by 
Charlemagne, and is preserved in a 12th-century romance, Lc 
Voyage de Charlemagne d Jerusalem et d Constantinople} This 
journey forms the subject of a window in the cathedral of 
Chartres, and there was originally a similar one at Saint-Denis. 
On the way home Charles and his paladins visited the emperor 
Hugon at Constantinople, where they indulged in a series of 
gabs which they were made to carry out. Galien, a favourite 
15th-century romance, was attached to this episode, for Galien 
was the son of the amours of Oliver with Jacqueline, Hugon’s 
daughter. The traditions of Charlemagne’s fights with the 
Norsemen (Norois, Noreins) are preserv'ed in Aiquin (12th 
centurj’), which describes the emperor’s reconquest of Armorica 
from the ‘‘ Saracen ” king Aiquin, and a disaster at C^zembre 
as terrible in its way as those of Roncesvalles and Aliscans. La 
destruction de Rome is a 13th-century version of the older chanson 
of the emir Balan, who collected an army in Spain and sailed to 
Rome. The defenders were overpowered and the city destroyed 
before the advent of Charlemagne, who, however, avenged the 
disaster by a great battle in Spain. The romance of Fierabras 
(13th century) was one of the most popular in the 15th century, 
and by later additions came to have pretensions to be a complete 
history of Charlemagne. The first part represents an episode 
in Spain three years before Roncesvalles, in which Oliver defeats 
the Saracen giant Fierabras in single combat, and converts him. 
Tlie hero of the second part is Gui de Bourgogne, who recovers 
the relics of the Passion, lost in the siege of Rome. Otinel (13th 
century) is also pure fiction. L'Entree en Espagne, preserved in 
a 14th-century Italian compilation, relates the beginning of the 
Spanish War, the siege of Pampeluna, and the legendary combat 
of Roland with Ferragus. Charlemagne’s march on Saragossa, 
and the capture of llucsca, Barcelona and Girone, gave rise to 
La Prise de Pampelune (14th century, based on a lost chanson); 
and Gui de Bourgogne (12th century) tells how the children of the 
barons, after appointing Guy as king of France, set out to find 
and rescue their fathers, who are represented as having been 
fighting in Spain for twenty-seven years. The Chanson de Roland 
relates the historic defeat of Roncesvalles on the isth of August 
778, and forms the very crown of the whole Carolingian legend. 
"The two 13th-century romances, Gaidon, by Herbert Leduc 
de Dammartin, and Ansiis de Carthage, contain a purely fictitious 
account of the end of the war in Spain, and of the establishment 
of a Frankish kingdom under the rule of Anseis. Charlemagne 
was recalled from Spain by the news of the outbreak of the 
Saxons. The contest between Charlemagne and Widukind 
(Guiteclin) offered abundant epic material. Unfortunately the 
original Guiteclin is lost, but the legend is preserved in Z.cs 
Saisnes (c. 1300) of Jehan Bodel, which is largely occupied by 
the loves of Baudoum and Sibille, the wife of Guiteclin. The 
adventures of Blancheflcur, wife of Charlemagne, form a variation 
of the common tale of the innocent wife falsely accused, and are 
told in Macaire and in the extant fragments of La Reine Sibille 
(14th century). After the conquest of the Saracens and the 
Saxons, the defeat of the Northmen, and the suppression of the 
feudal revolts, the emperor abdicated in favour of his son Louis 
(Le Couronnement Look’s, 12th century). Charles’s harangue to his 
son is in the best tradition of epic romance. The memory of 
Roncesvalles haunts him on his death-bed, and at the moment 
of death he has a vision of Roland. 

The mythic element.gu practically lacking../in the French 
legends, but in Germaf^taome part of the Odin myth was 
associated with Charles’s name. The constellation of the Great 
Bear, generally associated with Odin, is Karlswagen in German, 
and Charles’s Wain in English. According to tradition in Hesse, 
he awaits resurrection, probably symbolic of the triumph of the 
sun over winter, within the Gudensberg (Hill of Odin). Bavarian 

' For clerical accounts of Charles’s voyage to the Holy Land sec 
the Chronicon (c. 968) of Benedict, a monk of St Andrfi, and De- 
scriptif iptaliter Karolus Magnus clavum et coronam Domini . . . 
dettUerit^y an iith-contury writer. 


tradition asserts that he is .seated in the Untersberg in a chair, 
as in bis tomb at Aix-la-Chapelle. H is white beard goes on grow¬ 
ing, and when it has thrice encircled the stone table before him 
the end of the world will come; or, according to another version, 
Charles will ari.se and after fighting a great battle on the plain 
of Wals will reign over a new Germany. There were medieval 
chroniclers who did not fear to assert that Charles rose from 
the dead to take part in the Crusades. In the MS. Annales S. 
Stephani Frisingenses (15th century), which formerly belonged 
to the abbey of Weihenstephan, and is now at Munich, the 
childhood of Charlemagne is practically the same as that of many 
mythic heroes. This work, generally known as the chronicle 
of Weihenstephan, gives among other legends a curious history' 
of the emperor's passion for a dead woman, caused ly a charm 
given to Charles by a serpent to whom be had rendered justice. 
The charm was finally dropped into a well at Aix, which thence¬ 
forward became Charles’s favourite residence. The story of 
Roland’s birth from the union of Charles with his sister Gilles, 
also found in German and Scandinavian versions, has abunda'nt 
parallels in mythology, and was probably transferred from 
mythology to Charlemagne. 

The Latin chronicle, wrongly ascribed to Turpin (’I'ilpinus), 
bishop of Reims from 753 to 800, was in reality later than 
the earlier poems of the French cycle, and the first properly 
authenticated mention of it is in iifi.s. Its primary object 
was to authenticate the relics of St James at Compostella. 
Alberic Trlum Fontium, a monk of the Cistercian monastery of 
Trois Fontanes in the diocese of Chalons, embodied much 
poetical fiction in his chronicle (c. 1249). A large section of the 
Chrunique rimee (c. 1243) of Philippe Mousket is devoted to 
Charlemagne’s exploits. At the beginning of the J4th century 
Girard of Amiens made a dull compilation known as Charlemagne 
from the chansons de geste, authentic history and the pseudo- 
Turpin. La Conquesle qne fit le grand roi Charlemaigne es 
Espaignes (pr. 1480) is the same work as the prose compilation 
of Fierabras (pr. 1478), and Caxton's Lyj of Charles the Crete 

(1485)- 

The Charlemagne legend was fully developed in Italy, where it 
was to have later a great poetic development at tW hands of 
Boiardo, Ariosto and Tasso. There arc two important Italian 
compilations, MS. XIIl. of the library of St Mark, Venice 
(r. 1200), and the Reali di Francia (c. 1400) of a Florentine 
writer, Andrea da Barberino (b. 1370), edited by G. Vapdelli 
(Bologna, 1892). The six books of this work ace ziMdM in 
importance by the ten branches of the Norse Karlama^irid iMga, 
written under the reign of Haakon V. This forms a consecutive 
It^enclary history of Charles, and is apparently based on earlier 
versions of the French Charlemagne poems than those which 
wc possess. It thus furnishes a guide to the older forms of the 
stories, and moreover preserves the substance of others which 
have not survived in their French form. A popular abridgment, 
the Reiser Karl Magnus Krbnike (pr. Malmo, 1534), drawn up 
in Danish, serves in some cases to complete the earlier work. 
The 2000 lines of the German Kaiserchronik on the history of 
Charlemagne belong to the first half of the 12th century, and 
were perhaps the work of Conrad, the poet of the Ruolantes 
Liet. The German poet known as the Strieker used the 
same sources as the author of the chronicle of Weihen¬ 
stephan for his Karl (c. 1230). The earliest important Spanish 
version was the Chronica Hispaniae (c. 1284) of Rodngo de 
Toledo. 

The French and Norman-French chansons circulated as freely 
in England as in France, and it was therefore not until the period 
of decadence that English versions were made. The English 
metrical romances of Charlemagne are :— Rowlandes Song (15 th 
century); The Taill of Rauf Coilyear (c. 1475, pr. by R. Lek- 
preuik, St Andrews, 1472), apparently original; Sir Ferumbras 
(c. 1380) and the Sowdone of Babylone (c. 1400) from on early 
version of Fierabras-, a fr^pnentary Roland and Vernagu 
(Ferragus); two versions of Otuel ^Otinel); and a Sege of 
Melayne (c. 1390), forming a prologue to Otinel unknown in 
French. -vx 
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BiuLiocRAt'ffY.—The most important works on the Charlemagne 
cycic of romance are;—G. Paris, Hist, po&tique de Charlemagne 
(Paris, 1865; reprint, with additional notes by Paris and P. Meyer, 
1905); L. Gautier, Le$ l&popies frangaises (Paris, 4 vols. new ed., 
1878, 1892, 1880, 1882) and the supplementary liiblio^aphie des 
chansons de geste (1897), The third volume of the J^popies franfatses 
contains an analysis and full particulars of the chansdks 'de geste 
immediately connected with the history of Charlemagne. See also 
G. Hauschen, Die Legende Karls des Grossen im //ten und /sten 
Jakfhundert (Leipzig. 1890) ; Kristoffer Nyrop, J)en uld/ranske 
rleldedigtning (Copenliagcn, 1883 ; Ital. trans. Turin, 1886) ; Pio 
Rajna, J.e Origini deW epopea 'francese (Florence, 1884); G. T. 
Graessc. ** Die grossen Ss^enkreise des Mittelalters," in his Litierdr* 
geschichte (Dresden, 1842); Histoire litUraire de la France (vol. xxii., 
1852); II. L. Ward, Catalogue of Romances in the Dept, of MSS, in 
the liritish Museum (1883), vol. i. pp. 546*689; E. Muntz. La Legends 
de Charlemagne dans I'art du moyen dge (Paris. 18B5) ; and for 
the OtTman legend, vol. iii. of H. P. Massmann's edition of the 
Kaiserthronik (Qucdlinburg, 1849-1854). The Knglish Charlemagne 
Romanies were edited (extra series) for ll»e Early Eng. Text Soc. 
by Sidney J. Herrtage, Emil Hauskneclil, Octavia Richardson 
and Sidney Lee (1879-1881), the romance of Duhe Huon of Ltordeaux 
containing a general account of the cycle by Sidney Lee ; the 
Karlamagnussaga, by C. R. linger (Christiania, i860), see also 
(i. Paris in BiUl. de I'^cole des Charles (1864-1865). I'or individual 
chansons see AnsHs de Carthage, ed. J. Alton (J ubingcn, 1K92) ; 
Aiqtiin, ed. F. Jouon des l,ongrai.s (Nantes. 1880) ; Aspremont, ed, 
F, Guessard and L. Gautier (Paris, 1885); Basin, or Charles et 
£di'gast or l.e Couronnement de Charles, preserved only in foreign 
versions (see Paris. Hist. Poit, pp. 315, seep) ; Berta de li gran pit', 
ed. A, Mussafia, in Rtrmania (vols. iii. and iv., 1874-1875); Berte 
aus grans pies, cd. A. Scheler (Brussels. 1874) ; Charlemagne, by 
Girard d’Amiens, detailed analysis in Paris, Hist. PoH, (Apj«"ndix 
iv.) ; Couronnement l.oovs, e<i. E. Langlois (Le I’uy, 1888); DSsier 
(Desidenus or Didier), lost .songs of the wars of Lombardy, some 
fragments of wliicli are preserved in Ogier le Danois ; DesfrucHon de 
Rome, ed. G. Grolu-r in Romania (1873) ; A. Thomas, Nout>etlcs 
reiherihvs sur I'entrM de Spagne,” in Bibl. dcs holes franpaises de 
Rome (Paris. 1882) ; Bierahras, ed. A. Krober and G. Servois (Paris, 
i860) in Anctens poHes de la France, and Provencal text. ed. 1 . Bekker 
(Berlin, i82i>) ; Calien. ed. E. Stengel and K. iMcil (Marburg, l8yo) ; 
Gnydon, ed. F. Guessard and S. Luce {Anciens poHes .... 1862); 
i'iui de Bourgogne, ed. F. Guessard and H. Michelant (same series, 
1859); Ma%net (fragments only extant), ed. G. J*aris, in Romania 
(1S75); Otincl, ed. Guessard and Michelant {Anciens podtes, i85<i). 
aiul 5 »> Otuel. eil. S. J. Herrtage {E.F.T.S,, 1880) ; Prise de Pam- 
pelitne (ed. A. Mussalia, Vie nna. 1864); for the Carolingian romances 
relating to Roland, s«‘C Roi.and ; Les Saisna, ed. F. .Michel (1830) ; 
The Sege of Mclaine, introductory to Otinel, preserved in English 
only (ed. F.K.T S., i88<»); de Pouille, analysis in Epop, fr. 

(in* pp. 346 sq.); Voyage de C, A Jerusalem, ed. E. Koschwitz 
(Heilbronn, 1879). For the chronicle of the Pseudo-Turpin, see an 
edition by Castets (Parks, 1881) for the “ SocieU* des langues 
nmuuies, ' and the dissertation by G. Paris. De P$eudo-Tui pino 
(Paris, 1865). The Spanish versions of Carolingian legetuls are 
studied by Mih\ y Fontanals in De la pocsia heroico-popular castellana 
(Barcelona. 1874). (M. Br.) 

CHARLEMAGNE, JEAN ARMAND (1753-1838), French 
dramatic author, was born at Bourget (Seine) on the 30th of 
November 1753. Originally intended for the church, he turned 
first to being a lawyer’s clerk and then a soldier. He served in 
the American War of Independence, and on returning to France 
(1783) began to employ his pen on economic subjects, and later 
in writing for the stage. He became the author of a large number 
of plays, poems and romances, among which may be mentioned 
the comedies M. de Crac i Paris (1793), Le Souper des Jacobins 
(1795) and L'Agioieur (1796), and Observations de guelgues patriotes 
sur la nicessite de consenier les tnonunienls de la Utlerature et des 
arts (1794), an essay written in collalKiration with M.M. Chardin 
and Renouard, which induced the Convention to protect books 
adorned with the coats of arms of their former owners and other 
treasures from destruction at the hands of the revolutionists. 
He died in Paris on the 6th of March 1838. 

CHARLEMONT, JAMES CAULFEILD, jst Earl of (17*8- 
1799k Irish statesman, son of the 3rd viscount Charlemont, was 
born in Dublin on the i8th of August 1728, and succeeded his 
father as 4th viscount in 17 34. The title of Charlemont descended 
from Sir Toby CauWeild (1563-1627) of Oxfordshire, England, 
who was given lands in Ireland, and created Baron Charl^ont 
(the name of a fort on the Blackwater), for his services to King 
lames I. in i6ao,and the ist viscount was the 5th baron (d. i 6 yi), 
who was advanced by Charles II. Lord Charlemont is historically 
interesting for his political connexion with Flood and Grattan ; 


he was a cultivated man with litersHy and artistic tastes, and both 
in Dublin and in London his amiable character gave him con¬ 
siderable social influence. For various early services in Ireland 
he was made an earl in 1763, but he disregarded court favours and 
cordially joined Grattan in 1780 in the assertion of Irish inde¬ 
pendence. He was president of the volunteer convention in 
Dublin in November 1783, having taken from the first a leading 
part in the embodiment of the volunteers ; and he was a strong 
opponent of the proposals for the Union. He died on the 4th of 
August 1799; his eldest son, who succeeded him, being subse¬ 
quently (1837) created an English baron. 

His Life, by F. Hardy, appeared in 1810. 

CHARLEROI {Carolus Rex), a town in the province of Hainaut, 
Belgium. Pop. (1904) 26,528. It was founded in 1666 on the 
site of a village called Charnoy by the Spanish governor Roderigo 
and named after his sovereign Charles II. of Spain. Charleroi 
is the centre of the iron industry of Belgium. It is connected by 
a canal with Brussels, and from its position on the Sambre enjoy.s 
facilities of communication by water with F'rance as well as 
Belgium. It was ceded soon after its foundation to France by 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and Vaiiban fortified it. During 
the French occupation the town was considerably extended, and 
the fortifications were made so strong that Charleroi twice 
successfully resisted the strenuous attacks of William of Orange. 
In 1794 Charleroi again fell into the hands of the French, and on 
this occasion instead of fortifying they dismantled it. In 1816 
Charleroi was refortified under Wellington’s direction, and it was 
finally dismantled in 1859. Some portions of the old ramparts 
are left near the railway station. There is an archaeological 
museum with a miscellaneous collection of Roman and Frank 
antiquities. 

CHARLEROI, a borough of Washington county, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., on the Monong^iela river, near the S.W. corner of the 
state, about 20 m. S. of Pittsburg. Pop. (1900) 5930, of whom 
1749 were foreign-born. It is served by the Pennsylvania 
railway. The surrounding country has good farming land and 
large coal mines. In 1905 tlie borough ranked fifth among the 
cities of the United States in the manufacture of glass (plate- 
glass, lamp chimneys and bottles), its product (valued at 
$1,841,308) being 2-3 % of that of the whole country. Charleroi 
was settled in 1S90 and waaji^qprporated in 1891. 

CHARLES (Fr. Charles,^S^pt^.jgflrlas, Ital. Carlo, Ger. 
Karl ; derived from O.H.G. Charal,^ qjzed as Carolus, meaning 
originally “ man ”: cf. Mod. Ger. Kerl, “ J^ow,” A.S. ceorl, Mod. 
Eng. “ churl ”), a masculine proper name. It has been borne by 
many European princes, notices of the more important of whom 
are given below in the following order; (1) Roniaa mperors, (2) 
kings of England, (3) other kings in the alphabetical o^cr of their 
states, (4) other reigning princes in the same order, (5) non- 
reigning princes. Those princes who are known by a name in 
addition to Charles (Charles Albert, &c.) will be found after the 
private individuals bearing Charles as a surname. 

CHARLES II.^ called The Bald (823-877), Roman emperor 
and king of the West Franks, was the son of the emperor Louis 
the Pious and of his second wife Judith and was bom in 823. 
The attempts made by his father to assign him a kingdom, first 
Alamannia (829), then the country between the Meuse and the 
Pyrenees (839), at the expense of his tialf-brothers Lotbair and Louis 
led to a rising on the port of these two (see Louis I., the Pious). 
The death of the emperor in 840 was the signal for the outbreak 
of war between his sons. Charles allied himself with his brother 
Louis theGerman to resist the pretensions of the emperor Lothair, 
and thetwoalliesconqueredhim in the bloody victory of Fontenoy- 
en-Puisaye (25 June 841). In the following year, the, two brothers 
confirmed their alliance by the celebrated oaths of Stra.ssbuig, 
made by Charles in the Teutonic language spoken by the subjects 
of Louis, and by Louis in the Romance tongue of Charles’s 
subjects. The war was brought to an end by the treaty of 
Verdun (August S43), which gave to Charles the Bald the kingdom 
of the western Franks, which practically corresponded with ^hat 

* For Charles I., Roman emperor, see Charlxmaokb ; cf. ’ORder 
Charles I. of France below. 
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is now France, as far as the Sleuse, the Sadne and the Rhone, 
with the addition of the Spanish March as far as the Khro. The 
first years of his fei^n up to the death of l^thair I. (855) were 
comparatively peaceful, and during them was continued the 
system of “confratemal government” of the sons of Louis the 
I’ious, who had various meetings with one another, at Coblenz 
(848), at Meersen (851), and at Attigny (854). In 858 Louis the 
German, summoned l>y the disaffected nobles, invaded the king¬ 
dom of Charles, who (led to Burgundy, and was only saved by 
the help of the bishops, and by the fidelity of the family of the 
Welfs, who were related to Judith. In 860 he in his turn tried to 
seize the kingdom of his nephew, Charles of Provence, but met 
with a repulse. On the death of Lothair II. in 869 he tried to 
seize his dominions, but by the treaty of Mersen (870) was com¬ 
pelled to share them with T.ouis the German. Besides this, 
Charles had to struggle against the incessant rebellions in Aqui¬ 
taine. against the Bretons, whose revolt was led by their chief 
Nomeno6 and Frispo^, and who inflicted on the king the defeats 
of Ballon (845) and Juvardeil (851), and especially against the 
Normans, who devastated the country in the north of Gaul, the 
valleys of the .Seine and Loire, and even up to the borders of 
A()uitaine. Cliarles was several times compelled to purchase 
their retreat at a heavy price. He has been accused of being 
incapable of resisting them, but we must take into account the 
unwillingness of the nobles, who continually refused to join the 
roy.al army ; moreover, the Frankish army does not seem to have 
been sufficiently accustomed to war to make any headway against 
the pirates. At any rate, Charles led various expeditions against 
the invaders, and tried to put a barrier in their way by having 
fortified bridges built over all the rivers. In S75, after the death 
■of the emperor Louis II., Charles the Bald, supported by Pope 
John VIII., descended into Italy, receiving the royal crown at 
Pavia and the imperial crown at Rome (29th December). But 
Louis the German, who was also a candidate for the succession of 
Louis II., revenged himself for Charles's success by invading and 
devastating his dominions, Charles was recalled to Gaul, and 
after the death of Louis the German (28th August 876), in his 
turn made an attempt to seize hi.s kingdom, but at Andemach 
met with a shameful defeat (8th Octol'ier 876). In the meantime, 
John VI fl., who was menaced by the Saracens, was continually 
urging him to come to Italy, and Charles, after having taken at 
Quierzy the necessary measures for safeguarding the government 
of his dominions in his absence, again crossed the Alps, hut 
this expedition had been received with small enthusiasm by the 
nobles, and even by Boso, Charles’s brother-in-law, who had been 
entrusted by him with the government of Lombardy, and they 
refused to come with their men to join the imperial army. At 
the same time Carloman, son of Louis the German, entered 
northern Italy. Charles, ill and in great distress, started on his 
way back to Gaul, and died while crossing the pass of the Mont 
Cenis on the sth or 6th of October 877. He was succeeded by his 
son Louis the Stammerer, the child of Ermentrude, daughter of a 
count of Orleans, whom he had married in 842,8nd who !»d died in 
86q. In 870 he had married Richilde, who was descended from a 
noble family of Lorraine, but none of the children whom he had by 
her played a part of any importance. Charles seems to have been 
a prince of education and letters, a friend of the church, and 
conscious of the support he could find in the episcopate against 
his unruly nobles, for he chose his councillors for preference 
from among the higher clergy, as in the case of Guenelon of Sens, 
who betrayed him, or of Hincmar of Reims. But his character 
and his reign have been judged very variously. The general 
tendency seems to have been to accept too easily the accounts 
of the chroniclers of the east Frankish kingdom, which are 
favourable to Louis the German, auri to accuse Charles of 
cowardice and bad faith. He seems on the contrary not to have 
lacked activity or decision. 

AuTHoaiTlBS.—The most important authority for the history 
of Cttarles's reign is represented by the Annalet Bertinitni, whicb 
were the work of frudentius, bishop of Troyes, up to 80.1, then up 
to 882 of the celebrated Hincmar. archbishop of Reims. This 
prince’i^ ehartets are to he found published in the collections of tlie 
Acadimit idis Inscriptions, by > 1 . M. Prou. The most domplete 
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history of the reign is found in E. Diimmicr. Gtschichie des nsl- 
frdnkischen Reiches (3 voLs , Leipzig, i»«7-i888). See also J. Cal- 
mette, / a Diplomatifl earolingtenne dtt fruits de Verdun d la mort dt 
Charles le Chauve 0 *ans. T901), and F. T.ot, Une Ann^ du r^gne de 
Charles le Chuuve,** in I.e Moyeti-Age pp. 303*4^8. 

CHARLES HI., the Fat * (832-888), Roman emperor and king 
of the West Franks, was the youngest of the three sons of Louis 
the German, and received from his father the kingdom of Swabia 
(Alamannia). After the death of his two brothers in succession, 
Carloman (881) and Louis the Young (8S2), he inherited the whole 
of his father's dominions. In 880 he had helped his two cousins 
in the west Frankish realm, Louis III, and Carloman, in their 
struggle with the usurper Boso of Provence, but atendoned 
them during the campaign in order to be crowned emperor at 
Rome by Pope John Vill. (February 881). On his return he led 
an expedition against the Norsemen of Friesland, who were 
entrenched in their camp at Klsloo, hut instead of engaging with 
them he preferred to make terms and paid them tribute. In 884 the 
death of Carloman brought into his possession the west Frankish 
realm, and in 885 he got rid of his rival Hugh of Alsace, an 
illegitimate son of Lothair II., taking him prisoner by treachery 
and putting out his eyes. However, in spite of his six expeditions 
into Italy, he did not succeed in pacifying the c.oiintry, nor in 
delivering it from the Saracens. He was equally unfortunate in 
Gaul and in Germany against the Norsemen, who in 886-887 
besieged Paris. The emperor appeared before the city with a 
liirge army (October 886), but contented himself by treating with 
them, buying the retreat of the in\ a<lers at the price of a heavy 
ransom, and his permi.ssion for them to ravage Burgundy without 
hi.s interfering. On his return to Alamannia, however, the general 
discontent showed itself openly and a conspiracy was formed 
against him. He was first forced to dismiss his favourite, the 
chancellor Liutward, bishop of Vereclli. 'ITie dissolution of his 
marriage with the pious empress Richarde, in spite of her inno¬ 
cence as proved by the judicial examination, alienated his nobles 
still more from him. He was deposed by an assembly which met 
at Frankfort or at Trihur (November 887), and died in poverty 
at Ncidingcn on the Danube (i8th January 888). 

St*e E. Dutimilfr. Ceschichte des ostfrdnhischen Reiohes, vol« iiL 
(Leipzig, 18B8), 

CHARLES IV. (1316-1378), Roman emperor and king of 
Bohemia, was the eldest sun of John of Luxemburg, king of 
Bohemia, and Elizabeth, sister of Wenceslas III., the last 
Bohemian king of the Premyslides dynasty. He was bom at 
Prague on the 14th of May 1316, and in 1323 went to the court 
of his uncle, Charles IV., king of France, and exchanged his 
baptismal name of Wenceslas for that of Charles. He remained 
for seven years in France, where he was well educated and learnt 
five languages; and there he married Blanche, sister of King 
Philip VI., the successor of Charles IV. In 1331 he gained some 
experience of warfare in Italy with his father ; and on his return 
to Bohemia in 1333 he was made margrave of Moravia. Three 
years later he undertook the government of Tirol on behalf of his 
brother John Henry, and was soon actively concerned in a 
struggle for the possession of this county. In consequence of an 
alliance between his father and Pope Clement VL, the relentless 
enemy of the emperor Louis IV., Charles was chosen German king 
in opposition to Louis by some of the princes at Rense on the 
nth of July 1346. As he had previously promised to be sub* 
servient to Qement he made extensive concessions to the pope 
in 1347. Confirming the papacy in the possession of wide 
territories, he promised to annul the acta of Louis against 
Clement, to take no part in Italian affairs, and to defend and 
protect the church. Meanwhile he had accompanied his father 
into France and had taken part in the battle of Cre^y in August 
1346, when John was killed and Charles escaped wounded from 
the field. As king of Bohemia he returned to Germany, and 
after being crowned German king at Bonn on the z6th of 
November ijlt6, prepared to attack Louis. Hostilities' were 
interrupted by the death of the emperor in October tS 41 , and 
Gunther, count of Schwarzburg, who was chosen king by the 

’ This rijmaine has only been applied to Chatles since the 13th 
century. 
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partisans of Louis, soon abandoned the struggle. Chariet, 
having made good use of the difficulties of his opponents, was 
recrowned at Aix-la-Chapelle on the 2sth of July 1349, and was 
soon the undisputed ruler of Germany. Gifts or promises had 
won the support of the Rhenish and Swabian towns ; marriage 
alliance secured the friendship of the Habsburgs ; and thatof 
Rudolph II., count palatine «f the Rhine, was obtained when 
Charles, who had become a widower in 1348, married his daughter 
Anna. 

In 1350 tlie king was visited at Prague by Coladi Riawi, who 
urged him to go to Italy, where the poet Petrarch and the 
citizens of Florence also implored his presence. Turning a deaf 
ear to these entreaties, Charles kept Rienzi in prison for a year, 
and then handed him as a prisoner to Clement at Avignon. 
Four years later, however, he crossed the Alps without on army, 
received the Lombard crown at Milan on the 6th of January 
J 355 > crowned emperor at Rome by a cardinal on the 

5th of April in the same year. His sole object appears to have 
been to obtain the. imperial crown in peace, and in siccordancc 
with a promise previously made to Pope Clement he only remained 
in the city for a few hours, in spite of the expressed wishes of the 
Romans. Having virtually abandoned all the imperial rights 
in Italy, the emperor recrossed the Alps,pursited by the, scornful 
words of Petrarch but laden with considerable wealth. On his 
return Charles was occupied with the administration of Germany, 
then just recovering from the Black Death, and in 1336 he 
promulgated the Ciolden Bull (q.v.) to regulate the election of 
the king. Having given Moravia to One brother, John Henrj', 
and erected the county of Luxembtirg into a duchy for another, 
Wenccslas, he was unremitting in his eifforts to secure other 
territories as compensation and to strengthen the Bohemian 
monarchy. To this end he purnhased part of the upper Palatinate 
of the Rhine in 1353, and in t367 annexed Lower Lusatia to 
Bohemia and bought numerous estates in various parts of 
Germany. On the death in 1363 of Meinbard, duke of Upper 
Bavaria and count of Tirol, Upper Bavaria was claimed by the 
sons of the emperor l/niis IV., and Tirol by Rudolph IV., duke 
of Austria. Both claims were admitted by Charles on the 
understanding that if these families died out both territories 
should pass to the house of Luxemburg. About the same time 
he was promised the succession to the margraviate of Branden¬ 
burg, which he actually obtained for his son Wenceslas in 1373. 
He also gained a considerable portiem of Silesian territray, 
partly by inheritance through his third wife, Anna, daughter of 
Henry II., duke of Schweidnitz. In 1363 Charles visited Pope 
Urban V. at Avignon and undertook to escort him to Rome; 
and on the same occasion was crowned king of Burgundy, or 
Aries, at Arles on the 4th of June 1365. 

His second journey to Italy took place in 1368, when he hod 
a meeting with Urb^ at Viterbo, was besieged in his palace at 
.Siena, and left the country before the end of the year 1369. 
During his later years the empwor took little part in German 
affairs beyond securing the election of his son Wenceslas as king 
cf the Romans in 1376, and negotiating a peace betwe^ the 
Swabian league and some nobles in 1378. After dividing bis 
lands between his three sons, he died on the 3 ^th of November 
1378 at Prague, where he was buried, and where a stattie was 
erected to his memory in 1848. 

Charles, who according to the emperor Maximilian I. was 
the step-father of the Empire, but the father of Bohemia, brought 
the latter country to a high state of prosperity. He reformed 
the finances, caused roads to be made, provided for greater 
security to life and property, and inti^Uced or encouraged 
various forms of industry. In 134S be founded the university 
of Prague, and afterwards made Hiis city the seait of an arch- 
biiffiop, and beautified it by the erection m several fine buildings. 
He was an accomplished diplomatist, posswssd a penetratitw 
intetlect, and was oapaMe of much trickery in order to gain hM 
ends. ^ refusing to become entangled in Italian froubtes and 
confining himself to Bobemia, he proved that' he preferred the 
substance of pow^ to it^ shadow.. Apparently the muse plmsvt 
of men, he had in rMli^ great perskwemee of ehanreter, tend if 
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foiled in one set of plans reat^ Mmed round and reached bis 
goal by a totally differtmt path. He was superstitious and peace- 
loving, had few personal wants, and is described as a round- 
sbouldcred man of medium height, with black hair and beard, 
and sallow cheeks. 

His autobiography, the '• Vita Carol! IV.,'* which Oeab wHh events 
down to the year 1346. and various other doenments relating to his 
life and times, are published in the Pontes rerum Germantcarum^ 
Band 1 .. edited by J, R Bdhmer (LeipziR, X8«5). For other docn- 
mehts ridating to the time see Die Kegesien des Kdiserrtiokt mUer 
Kaiser Karl IV., edited by J. F. Bohnter and A. Huber (Innsbruck, 
l88ol; Asia Karali JV, impetuUiris inedila (Innsbruck, iSgi); 
E. Wenmsky, Excerpia ex reastris dementis VI. et Innoeentii VI, 
(Innsbruck, 1885). See also E. Werunsky, Geschichte Kaiser Karls 
IV. und seiner Zeit (innsbmek, 1880-1802); il. Friedjung, 
Kaiser Kart IV. und sein Antkeil am geisitgen Leben seiner ZeiS 
(Vienna,, 1876); A. Gottlob. Karls IV, private und politisehe Besie- 
hungen su Frankreich (Innsbruck, 1883); O. Winckelmann, Die 
Bezlehungen Kaiser Karts IV. sum KOnigreich Arelat (Strassburg, 
rSSr) : K. Palm, " Zn K&rls TV. Politik gegen Baiern," in the 
Forschungen sur deutseken Geschiehte, Band xv. (Gottingen. I1862- 
iSoti); Th. Lindner, " Karl IV. und die Wittelabacher." axrd S. 
Stionhcrz, " Die Beziehungen Ludwigs 1 . vcm Ungarn zu Karl IV.," 
and " Karl tV. und die Oslerrcichischen Freiheitsbriefe," in the 
Alittheilungen des Insiituts fitr dsterreirhische Geschichtsfarsrhunf 
(Innsbruck. 1880). 

CHARLES V. (igoo-1558), Roman emperor and (as Crarlbs L) 
ki^ of Spain, was born at Ghent on the 24th of February 1508. 
His parents were Philip of Burgundy and Joanna, third child 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, Philip died in 1506, and Charles 
succeeded to his Netherhuid possessions and the county of 
Burgundy (Franche Comt6). His grandfather, the emperor 
Maximilian, as regent, appointed bis daughter Margaret vice¬ 
regent, and under her strenuous guardianship Charts lived in 
the Ne^erlands until the estates declared him of age in 1515. 
In Castile, Ferdinand, king of Aragon, acted as regent for his 
daughter Jnonna, whose intellect was already clouded. On the 
23rd of January 1516 Ferdinand died. Charles's visit to Spain 
was delayed until the autumn of 1517, and only in 1518 was he 
formally recognized as king conjointly with his mother, firstly 
by the cartes of Castile, and then by those of Aragon. Joanna 
lived to the very eve of her son’s abdication, so that he was only 
for some months technically sole king of Spain. During this 
Spanish visit Maximilian died, and Charles succeeded to the 
inheritonce of the Habsburgs, to which was shortly added the 
duchy of Wurttemberg. Maximilian had also intended that he 
should succeed as emperor. In spite of the formidable rivalry of 
Francis I. and the opposition of Pope Leo X., pecuniary corrup¬ 
tion and national feeling combined to secure his election in 1519. 
Charles hurriedly left Spain, and after a visit to Henry VIII. 
and his aunt Catherine, was crowned at Aix on the a 3rd of 
October 1520. 

The difficulty of Charles’s reign consists in the complexity of 
intere.sts caused by the unnatural aggregate of distinct territories 
and races. The crown of CastSe brought with it the two recently 
conquered kingdoms of Navarre and Granada, together with 
the new colonies in America and scattered possesskms in northern 
Africa. That of Aragon comprised the three distinct states of 
Aragon, Valencia and Catalonia, and in addition the kingdoms 
of Naples, Sicily and Sardinia, each with a separate character 
and constitntion of its own. No less tfian eight independenf 
cortes or parliaments existed in this Spanish-ltadian group, 
adding gr^tly to the intricacy of government. In the Nether-* 
land provinces again the tie was almost purely personal; thero 
existed only the rudiments of a central administraifion a 
common representative system, wWle the county of Buigundy 
had a hiatoey apart. Much the same was true of the HabSbuq^ 
group of states, but Charles soon freed himself from direct 
responsibility for their government by making them over, 
together wiA Wumemherg, to his brother Ferdinand. 'Ihe 
Empire entailed serious liabilitJes on its ruler Without famishing:’ 
any reliable assets: only through the cumbrous mochwery of 
the diet coUld Charles'tap the maMary and fincUioM desoarces Of 
Germany. His problem here was enmplicatkd'by 'fhe growth of 
Luthwunistti, wWih he had to faice at his very first diet in 152*.. 
In addition ‘to such adrninismrtive ffiffieufte Qiaties*’had 
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inherited a quarrel with France, to which the rivalry of Francis I. 
for the Empire gave a personal character. Ahnost equally 
formidable was the advance of .Sultan Suliman up the Danube, 
and tlie union of the Turkish naval power with that of the 
Barbary States of northern Africa. Against Lutheran Germany 
the Catholic emperor might hope to rely upon the pope, and 
against France on England. But the attitude of the popes was 
almost uniformly disagreeable, while from Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. Charles met with more unpleasantness than favour. 

The difficulty of Charles him.sclf is also that of the historian 
and reader of his reign. It is probably more instructive to treat 
it according to the emperor’s several problems than in strict 
chronological order. Yet an attempt to distinguish the several 
periods of his career may serve as a useful introduction. The two 
best dividing lines are, perhaps, the coronation as emperor at 
Bologna in 1530, and the peace of {'r^py in 1544. Until his visit 
to Italy (152^) Charles remained in the background of the 
European stage, except for his momentous meeting with Luther 
at the diet of Worms (1521). This meeting in itself forms a 
subdivision. Previously to this, during his nominal rule in the 
Netherlands, his visit to Spain, and his candidature for the 
Empire, he seemed, as it was said, spell-bound under the ferule 
of his minister Chi^-res. Almost every report represented him 
as colourless, reserved and weak. His dependence on his Flemish 
counsellors provoked the rising in Castile, the feebleness of his 
government the social war in Aragon. The religious question 
first gave him a living interest, and at this moment Chi^vres died. 
Aleander, the piipal nuncio at VWirms, now recognized that public 
opinion had been wrong in its estimate of Charles. Never again 
was he under tutelage. The necessity, however, of residence in 
Spain prevented his taking a personal part in the great fight with 
E'rancis 1 . for Italy. He coidd claim no credit for the capture of 
his rival at Pavia. When his army sacked Rome and held I’ojK 
Clement VII. prisoner, he could not have known where this 
army was. And when later the E'rench overran Naples, and 
all but deprived him of his hold on Italy, he had to instruct his 
generals that they must shift for themselves. The world had 
become afraid of him, but knew little of his cliaracter. In the 
second main division of his career Charles changed all this. 
No monarch until Napoleon was so widely seen in Europe and in 
Africa. Complexity of problems Is the characteristic of this 
period. At the head of his army Charles forced the Turks back¬ 
wards down the Danube (1332). He personally conquered Tunis 
(1535), and was only prevented by “ act of God ” from winning 
Algiers (1541). The invasion of Provence in 1336 was headed by 
the emperor. In person he crushed the rebellion of Ghent (1340). 
In his last war with Francis (1342-44) lie journeyed from Spain to 
the Netherlands, brought the rebellious duke of Clevcs to his 
knees, and was within easy reach of Paris when he made the peace 
of Cr^py (1544). In Germany, meanwhile, from the diet of Augs¬ 
burg (1530) onwards, he had presided at the diets or conferences, 
which, as he hoped, would effect tlie reunion of the church. 

Peace with France and the Turk and a short spell of friendliness 
with Pope Paul Ill. enabled Charles at last to devote his whole 
energies to the healing of religious schism. Conciliation proving 
impossible, he led the army which received the submission of the 
Lutheran states, and then captured the elector of Saxony at 
Miihlberg, after which the other leader, Philip of Hesse, capitu¬ 
lated. The Armed Diet of 1348 was the high-water mark of 
Charles’s power. Here, in defiance of the pope, he published the 
Interim which was meant to reconcile the Lutherans with the 
church, and the so-called Reform which was to amend its abuses. 
During the next four years, owing to ill-health and loss of insight, 
his power was ebbing. In 1332 he was flying over the Brenner 
from Maurice of Saxony, a princeling whose fortunes he had 
made. Once again the old complications had arisen. His old 
enemy’s son, Henry II., had attuned him indirectly in Piedmont 
and Parma, and then directly in Germany in alliance with 
Maurice. Once more the Turk, was moving! in the Danube and 
in the western Mediterranean. The humiliation of his flight 
gave Chiarles new spirit, and he once more led an army through 
Gerraki^r against the Flrench, only to be checked by the duke of 


Guise’s defence of Metz. Henceforth the waves of his fortune 
plashed to and fro until his abdication without much ostensible 
loss or gain. 

Charles had abundance of good sense, but little creative genius, 
and he ^as by nature conservative. Consequently he never 
sought to impose any new or common principles of administra¬ 
tion on his several states. He took them as he found them, and 
at most, as in the Netherlands, improved upon what he found. 
So also in dealing with rival powers his policy may be called 
opportunist. He was indeed accu.sed by his enemies of emulating 
Charlemagne, of aiming at universal empire. Historians have 
frequently repeated this charge. Charles himself in later life 
laughingly denied the imputation, and facts are in favour of his 
denial. When Francis I. was in his power he made no attempt to 
dismember France, in spile of his pledges to his allies Henry \T T 1 . 
and the duke of Bourbon. He did, indeed, demand the duchy 
of Burgundy, because he believed this to have been unrighteously 
stolen by Louis XI. from his grandmother when a helple.ss girl. 
The claim was not pressed, and at the height of his fortunes in 
1348 he advised his son never to surrender it, but also never to 
make it a cause of war. When Clement VH. was his prisoner, he 
was vehemently urged to overthrow the temporal power, to 
restore imperial dominion in Italy, at least to make the papae>- 
harmless for the future. In reply he restored his enemy to the 
whole of his dominions, e^'cn reimposing him by force on the 
Florentine republic. To the end of his life his conscience was 
sensitive as to Ferdinand’s expulsion of the house of .Mbrct from 
Spanish Navarre, though this was essential to the safety of .Spain. 
Though always at war he was essentially a lover of peace, and all 
his wiirs were virtually defensive. “ Not greedy of territory,” 
wrote Marcantonio Contarini in 2336, “ but inost greedy of peace 
and quiet.” For peace he made sacrifices which angered his hot¬ 
headed brother Ferdinand. He would not aid in expelling the 
sultan’s puppet Zapolya from Ferdinand’s kingdom ol llungar)-, 
and he suffered the restoration of the ruffianly duke of ^^’urttem- 
berg, to the grave prejudice of Gcman Catholicism. In spile of 
his protests, Henry VlII. with impunity ill-treated his aunt 
Catherine, and the feeble government of Edward VI. bullied his 
cousin Mar)', who had been his fiancee. No serious efforts were 
made to restore his brother-in-law, Christian II., to the throne of 
Denmark, and he advised his son Philip to make friends with the 
usuqier. After the defeat of the Lutheran powers in 1347 he did 
not gain a palm’s breadth of territor)' for himself. He resisted 
Ferdinand’s claim for Wiirttemljerg, which the duke had deserved 
to forfeit; he disliked his acceptance of the voluntary surrender 
of the city of Constance ; he would not have it said that he had 
gone to war for the benefit of the house of llabsburg. 

On the other hand,Charles V.’s policy was not merely negative. 
He enlarged upon the old Hal»burg practice of marriage as a 
means of alliance of influence. Previously to his election as 
emperor, his sister Isabella was married to Christian 11 . ol 
Denmark, and the marriages of Mary and Ferdinand with the 
king of Hungary and his sister had been arranged. Before he was 
twenty Charles himself had been engaged some ten times with a 
view to political combinations. Naturally, therefore, he regarded 
his near relations as diplomatic assets. The federative system 
was equally familiar; Germany, the Netherlands, and even .Spain, 
were in a measure federations. Combining these two principles, he 
would within his more immediate spheres of influence strengthen 
existing federations by intermarriage, while he hoped that the 
same means would convert the jarring powers of Europe into a 
happy family. He made it a condition of the treaty of Madrid 
(1326) that Francis 1 . should marry his sister Eleanor, Manuel of 
Portugal’s widow, in the hope, not that she would be an ally or a 
spy within the enemy’s camp, but an instrument of peace. His 
son’s marriage with Mary Tudor would not only salve the rubs 
with England, but give such absolute security to the Netherland.s 
that France‘would shrink from war. The personal union of all 
the Iberian kingdoms under a single ruler h^ loiig been an aim of 
Spanish statecraft. So Charles had married his sister £lea.nor, 
much against her will, to the old king Manuel, smd then his sister 
Catherine to his successor. The emparess was a Portuguese 
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infanta, and Philip’s first wife was another. It is thus small power in Germany. This schem^irritated Ferdinand and his 
wonder that, within a quarter of a century of Charles’s death, popular and ambitious son at the mtical moment when it was 
Philip became king of Portugal. essential that the Habsburgs should hold together against 

In the wars with Francis I. Italy was the stake. In spite of his princely malcontents. Philip was imprudently introduced to 
success Charles for long made no direct conquests. He would Germany, which had also just received a foretaste of the un¬ 
convert the peninsula into a federation mainly matrimonial, pleasant characteristics of Spanish troops. Yet the person rather 
Savoy, the important buffer state, was detached from France by than the policy was, perhaps, at fault. It was natural that the 
the marriage of the somewhat feeble duke to Charles’s capable quasi-hereditary succession should revert .to the elder line, 
and devoted .sister-in-law, Beatrice of Portugal. Milan, con- France proved her recuperative power by the occupation of 
quered from France, was granted to Francesco Sforza, heir Savoy and of Metz, Tool and Verdun, the military keys of 
of the old dynasty, and even after his treason was restored to Lorraine. The separation of the Empire and Spain left two 
him. In the vain hope of offspring Charles sacrificed his niece, weakened p>owers not always at accord, and neither of them 
Christina of Denmark, to the valetudinarian duke. In the long permanently able to cope on equal terms with France. Never- 
negotiations for a Habsburg-Valois dynasty which followed theless, this scheme did contribute in no small measure to the 
Francesco’s death, Charles was prolmbly sincere. He insisted failure of Charles in Germany. The main cause was, of course, 
that his daughter or niece should marry the third rather than the the religious schism, but his treatment of this requires separate 
second son of Francis 1 ., in order, apart from other reasons, to consideration. 

run less risk of the duchy falling under P’rench dominion. The The characteristics of Charles’s government, its mingled 
final investiture of Philip was forced upon him, and does not conservatism and adaptability, are best seen in Spain and the 
represent his saner policy. The Medici of Florence, the Gonzaga Netherlands, with which he was in closer personal contact than 
of Mantua, the papal house of Farnese, were all attached by with Italy and Germany. In Spain, when once he knew the 
Hahsburg marriages. The republics of Genoa and Siena were country, he never repeated the mistakes which on his first visit 
drawn into the circle through the agency of their chief noble caused the rising of the communes. The cortes of Castile were 
families, the Doria and Piccolomini; while Charles behaved regularly summoned, and though he would allow no encroach- 
with scrupulous moderation towards Venice in spite of her active ment on the crown’s prerogatives, he was equally scrupulous 
hostility before and after the League of Cognac. Occasional in respecting their constitutional rights. They became, perhaps, 
acts of violence there were, such as the participation in the during the reign slightly more dependent on the crown. This 
murder of Pierluigi Farnese, and the measures which provoked has been ascribed to the system of gratuities which in later reigns 
the rebellion of Siena. These were due to the difficulty of became a scandal, but wa.s not introduced by Charles, and as 
controlling the imperial agents from a distance, and in part to yet amounted to little more than the payment of members’ 
the faults of the victim prince and republic. On the whole, the expenses. Indirectly, crown influence increased owing to the 
loose federation of viccroyalties and principalities harmonized greater control which had gradually been exercised over the 
with Italian interests and traditions. The alternative was not composition of the municipal councils, which often returned the 
Italian independence, but Freneh domination. At any rate, deputies for the cortes. Charles was throughout nervous as to 
Charles’s structure was so durable that the French met with no the power and wealth of the greater nobles. They rather than 
real success in Italy until the 18th century. the crown had conquered the communes, and in the pitst they 

Germany offereci a fine field for a creative intellect, since the rather than the towns had been the enemies of monarchy. He 
evils of her disintegration stood confessed. On the other hand, earnestly warned his son against giving thein administrative 
princes and towns were so jealous of an increase of central power, especially the duke of Alva, who in spite of his sancti- 
anthority that Charles, at least until his victory over the League monious and humble bearing cherished the highest ambitions : 
of .Schmalkalden, had little effective power. Owing to his wars in foreign affairs and war he might be freely used, for he was 
with French and Turks he wiis rarely in Germany, and his visits Spain’s best soldier. In the cortes of 1538 Charles came into 
were very short. His problem was infinitely complicated by the collision with the nobles as a class. They usually attended only 
union of Lutheranism and princely independence. He fell back on ceremonial occasions, since they were exempted from direct 
on the old policy of Maximilian, and strove to create a party by taxation, which was the main function of the cortes. Now, 
personal alliances and intermarriage. In this he met with some however, they were summoned, because Charles was bent upon 
success. The friendship of the electors of Brandenburg, whether a scheme of indirect taxation which would have affected all 
Catholic or Protestant, was unbroken. In the war of Schmal- classes. They offered an uncompromising opposition, and Charles 
kalden half the Protestant princes were on Charles’s side or somewhat angrily dismissed them, nor did he ever summon 
friendly neutrals. At the critical moment which preceded this, them again. The peculiar Sjjanish system of departmental 
the lately rebellious duke of Cleves and the heir of Bavaria councils was further developed, so that it may be said that the 
were secured through the agency of two of Ferdinand's invaluable bureaucratic element was slightly increasing just as the parlia- 
daughters. The relations, indeed, between the two old enemies, mentary element was on the wane. The evils of this tendency 
Austria and Bavaria, were piermanently improved. The elector were as yet scarcely apparent owing to Charles’s personal inter¬ 
palatine, whose love affairs with his sister Eleanor Charles as a vention in all departments. The councils presented their reports 
Ixiy had roughly broken, received in compensation a Danish through the minister chiefly concerned ; Charles heard their 
niece. Her sister, widow of P'rancesco Sforza, was utilized to advice, and formed his own conclusions. He impressed upon 
gain a hold upon the French dynasty which ruled Lorraine. Philip that he should never become the servant of his ministers ; 
More than once there were proposals for winning the hostile let him hear them all but decide himself. Naturally enough, he 
house of Saxony by matrimonial means. After his victory over was well served by his ministers, whom he very rarely chwged. 
the League of Schmalkalden, Charles perhaps had really a chance After the death of the Piedmontese Gattinara he relied mainly on 
of making the imperial jjower a reality. But he lacked either Nicolas Perrenot de Granvella for Netherland and German 
courage or imagination, contenting himself with proposals for affairs, and on Francisco de los Cobos for Spanish, while the 
voluntary association on the lines of the defunct Swabian younger Granvella was being trained. From 15*0 to 1535 these 
League, and dropping even these when public opinion was against were the only ministers of high importance. Above all, Charles 
th^. Now, too, he made his great mistake in attempting to never had a court favourite, and the only women who exercised 
foist Philip upon the Empire as Ferdinand’s successor. Gossip any influence were his natural advisers, his wife, his aunt Margaret 
reported that Ferdinand him.self was to be set aside, and careless and his sister Mary. In all these ladies he wm peculiarly fortu- 
historians have given currency to this. Such an idea was im- nate. Charles was never quite popular in Spain, but the empress 
possible. Charles wished Philip to succeed Ferdinand, while he whom he married at his people’s requMt was mu<* beloved, 
ultimately conceded that Ferdinand’s son Maximilian should Complaints were made of his absenteeism, but until 1543 he 
follow Philip, and even in his lifetime exercise the practical spent the greater portion of his reign in Spain, or on expeditions 
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such as those against Tunis aftd Aigiers which were distinctively 
in Spanish interests. Spaniards disliked his Netherland and 
German connexions, but tvitbont the v%at»us blows which these 
enabled him to strike at France, it is improbable that Spain 
could have retained her hold on Italy, or her nu>nopoly of 
commerce with the Indies. The wars with Francis I. were, in 
.spite of the rival candidature for the Empire, Spanish wars 
entailed by Ferdinand’s retention of Koussilkm, his annexation 
of Navurre, his summary eviction of the French from Naples. 
The Netherlands had become convinced on commercial grounds 
of the wisdom of peace with France, and the German interest in 
Milan was not sufficiently active to he a standing cause of war. 
Charles and Frauds had inherited the hostility of Ferdinand and 
Louis XII. 

The reign of Charles was in America the age of conquest and 
erganization. Upon his accession the settlements upon the 
mainland were insignifiaint; by 155?) conquest was practically 
complete, and civil and ecclesiastical government firmly estab¬ 
lished. Actual expansion was the work of great adventurers 
starting on their own impulse from the older colonies. To 
Charles fell the task of encouraging such ventures, of controlling 
the conquerors, of settling the relations between colonists and 
natives, which involved those between the colonists and the 
missionary colonial church. He must arrest depopulation, 
provide for the labour market, regulate oceanic trade, and check 
military preponderance by civil and ecclesiastical organization. 
In America ("Iwrlcs look on unceasing interest; he had a bound¬ 
less belief in its possibilities, and a determination to safeguard 
the interests of the crown. Cortes, Alviu-ado and the lirothers 
Pizarro were brought into close personal communication with 
the emperor. If he bestowed on Cortes the confidence whicli the 
loyal conqueror deserved, he showed the sternest determination 
in crushing the rebellious and autonomous instincts of Almagro 
and the Pizarros. But for this, Peru and Chile must have become 
independent almost as soon as they were conquered. Throughout 
he strove to protect the natives, to prevent actual slavery, and 
the consequent raids upwi the natives. latgislation was not, 
indeed, always consistent, because the claims of the colonists 
could not always be resisted, but on the whole he gave earnest 
support to the missionaries, who upheld the cause of the natives 
against the military, and sometimes the civil and ecclesiastical 
elements. His humane care for his native subjects may well be 
studied in the instructions .sent to Philip from Germany in 1548, 
when Cbar!.;s was at the summit of his power. If Charles had 
had his will, he would liave opened tlic colonial trade to the whole 
of his wide possessions. Tlie Castilians, however, jealously con¬ 
fined it to the city of Seville, arlificiully fostering the indolence 
of the colonists to maintain the agricultural and manufacturing 
monopoly of Castile, and by extreme protective measures 
forcing them to live on smuggled goods from oilier countries. 
CharlM did actually attempt to cure the exclusive interest of 
the colonists in mineral wealth by the establishment of peasant 
and artisan colonies. If in many resspects he failed, yet the 
organization of Spanish America and the survival of the native 
races were perhaps the most permanent results of bis reign. It 
is a proof of the complexity of his interests that the march of the 
Turk upon Vienna and of the French on Naples delayed until 
the following reign the foundation of Spain’s eastern empire. 
Charles carefully organized the expedition of Magellan, which 
sailed for the Moluccas and discovered the Philippines. Un- 
hirtunately, his straits for money in 15*0 compelled him to 
mo^a^e to Portugal his disputed claim to the Moluccas, and the 
Philippines consei^uontly dropped out of sight. 

If in the administration of Spain Charles did little more than 
mark time, in the Netherlands advance was rapid. Of the seven 
northern piwinces lie added five, containing more than half the 
area of the later United Provinces. In the sourii he freed 
Ftainders and Artois from' French suzerainty, annexed Tournai 
luid Cambrai, and closed the natural line of French advance 
through the great bishopric oi|j^ by a line of fortresses across 
its western frontier. Much was 4 aie to convert the aggregate 
of jarrii^^ovinces into a harmonibut unity by means of common 


prindples of law and finance, and by the creation of a national 
array. While every province bad its own assembly, there were 
at Charles's accession only the rudiments of estates general 
for the Netlterlands at latge. At the close of the reign the 
common parliamentary system was in full swing, and was fast 
converting the loosely Imit provinces into a state. By these 
means the ruler had wished to facilitate the process of supply, 
but supply soon entailed redress, and tlie provinces could 
recognize their common interests and grievances. Under Philip 
II, all patriotic spirits passionately turned to this creation of 
bis lather as the palladium of Netherland liberty, 'i'his process 
of consolidation was infinitely difficult, and conflicts between 
local and central authorities were frequent. That they were 
safely tided over was due to Charles's moderation and his legal 
mind, which prompted him to draw back when his case was liad. 
The harshest act of his life was the punishment of the rebellion 
of Ghent. Vet the city met with little or no sympathy in other 
quarters, because she had refused to act in concert with the other 
members of Flanders and the other provinces. It was no mere 
local quarrel, but a breach of the growing national unity. 

In the Netherlands Charles .showed none of the jealousy with 
which he regarded the Spanish nobles. He encouraged the 
growth of large estates through primogeniture ; he gave the 
nobles the provincial goverruirships, the great court offices, the 
command of the professional cavalry. In the Order of the Golden 
Fleece and (he long established presence of the court at Brussels, 
he possessed advantages which he lacked in Spain. The nobility 
were utilized as a link between the court and the provinces. 
Very different was it with the church. By far the greater part 
of the Netherlands fell under foreign sees, which were peculiarly 
liable to papal exactions and to the intrigues of rival powers. 
Thus the usual conflict between civil and erdesiaslical juris¬ 
diction was peculiarly acute. To remedy this dualism of 
authority and the consequent moral and religious abuses, 
Charles early designed tlie creation of a national diocesan 
.system, and this was a darling project throughout his life. 
He was doing what every German territorial prince, Calliolic or 
Lutheran, attempted, making bishopries and ablvys dependent 
on the crown, with nomination and institution in his hands, 
and with reasonable control over taxation and jurisdiction. 
The papacy unfortunately thwarted him, and the scheme, 
wliich under Charles would have been carried with national 
assent, and created a national church, took the appearance under 
Philip of alien domination. 

If in Germany Charles was emperor, he was in the Netherlands 
territorial prince, and thus his interests might easily lie at 
disaccord with those of the Empire. Consequently, ju.st as he had 
shaken off French suzerainty from Flanders and Artois, so he 
loosened the tie of the other provinces to Gcnnany. In 3548 
they were declared free and sovereign principalities not subject 
to imperial laws, and all the territories were incorporated in the 
Burgundian circle. It was, indeed, agreed tlmt they should 
contribute to imperial taxation, and in return receive imjxirial 
protection. But this soon became a dead letter, and the Nether¬ 
lands were really severed from the Empire, save for tlie nominal 
feudal tie in the case of some provinces. Thus some writers have 
dated their independence from Cliarles’s convention of. 1548 
rather than from tlie peace of Westphalia, a century later. 
Having converted his heterogeneous territories into a self- 
sufficient state, Charles often contemplated tlie formation of a 
middle kingdom between France and Germany. At tlie last 
moment be spoiled his own work by granting the Netherlands to 
Philip. It was indeed hard to set aside the order of inheritance, 
and the commercial interests of the provinces were closely bound 
with Spain, and with England, wliose queen Philip had married. 
Under any other ruler than Philip the breach might not have 
come so early. Vet it must be regretted that Charles had not 
the courage ofiiis convictions, and that he lost the opportunity 
of completing the new nation which he had faithfully laboured to 
create. 

Charles V. is in the eyes of many the very picture of a Catholic 
zealot. Popular opinion is probably mainly based upon the 
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letters written trom Yuste in x5s8,when.,two hot-bedi of heresy 
had been discovered in Spain herself, and on the contemporary 
codicil to his wiU. These were, perhaps, retdiy in part responsible 
for the later persecutiim. Yet the circumstances were mr from 
bein^; typical of the emperor’s career. Death was very near 
him; devotional exercises were his main occupafion. The 
letters, moreover, were cries of warning, and not edicts. Charles 
was not then the responsible authority. There is a long step 
between a violent letter and a violent act. Few men would 
care to have their lives judged by letters written in the last 
extremities of gout. Less pardonable was the earlier persecution 
of the Valencian Moriscoes in 15*5-1526. They had fought for 
their landlords in the cause of order, had been forcibly converted 
by the revolutionaries, and on the suppression of revolution had 
naturally relapsed. But for this momentary conversion the 
Inquisition would have had no hold upon them. The edict of 
■ persecution was cruel and unnecessary, and all expert opinion in 
Valencia was against it. 1 1 was not, however, actually enforced 
until after the victory of Pavia. It seems likely that Charles 
in a fit of religious exaltation regarded the jiersecution as a 
sacrificial thank-offering for his miraculous preservation. It is 
characteristic that, when in the following year he was brought 
into personal contact with the Moors of Granada, he allowed 
them to buy themselves off from the more obnoxious measures 
of the Inquisition. Henceforth the reign was marked by extreme 
leniency. Spain enjoyed n long lull in the activity of her In¬ 
quisition. At Naples in 1547 a rumour that the Spanish 
Inquisition was to be introduced to check the growth of heresy 
in influential quarters produced a dangerous revolt. The 
briefs were, however, issued by Paul III., no friend of Charles, 
and when a Neapolitan deputation visited the emperor he dis¬ 
claimed any intention of making innovations. Of a different 
type to all the above was the persecution in the. Netherlands. 
Here it was delilierate. chronic, and on an ascending scale. 
It is not a sufficient explanation that heresy also was persistent, 
ubiquitous and increasing, for this was also the ca.se in Germany 
where Charles’s methods were neither uniform nor drastic. But 
in the Netherlands the heretics were his immediate subjects, 
and as in every other state. Catholic or Lutheran, they must 
conform to their prince’s religion. But there was more than this. 
After the suppression of the German peasant revolt in 1525 
many of the refugees found shelter in the teeming Nelherland 
cities, and heresy took the form, not Of Lutheranism, but of 
Anabaptism, which was believed to be perilous to society and 
the state. The government put down Anabaptism, as a modem 
government might stamp out Anarchism. The edicts were, 
mdeed, directed against heresy in general, and were as harsh 
as they could be—at least on paper. Yet when Charles^ was 
assured that they were embarrassing foreign trade he let it be 
understood that they should not affect the foreign mercantile 
communities. Prudential considerations proved frequently a 
drag upon religious zeal. 

The relations of Charles to heresy must be judged in the main 
by his treatment of German Lutheranism. Here he had to deal, 
not with drawing-room imprudences nor hole-and-corner con¬ 
venticles, not with oriental survivals nor millenary aspirations, 
but with organized churches protected by their princes, supported 
by revenues filched from his own church and stiffened by formulae 
as rigid as those of Catholicism. The length and stubbornness of 
the conflict will serve to show that Charles’s religious conserva¬ 
tism had a measure of elasticity, that he was not a bigot and 
nothing more. It should be remembered that all his principal 
ministers were inclined to he Erasmian or indifferent, that one of 
his favourite confessors, Loaysa, advised compromise, and that 
several intimate members of his court and chapel were, after his 
death, victims of the Inquisition. The two more obvious courses 
towards the restoration of Catholic unity were force and re¬ 
conciliation, in other words, a religious war or a general council. 
Neither of these was a simple remedy . The latter was impossible 
without papal concurrence, inoperative without the assistance df 
the European powers, and merely irritant without the adbeskm 
of the Lutherans. It was most improbable that the papacy, the 
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powers and the Lutherans wouM combine in a measure so 
palpably advantageous to the eipiperor. Force was hopeless 
save in the absence of war with France and (the Turk, and of 
papal hostility in Italian territorial politics. Charles must obtain 
subsidies fromecclesiostical sources,and thesupportof all German 
Catholics, especially of the traditional rival, Bavaria. Even so 
the Protestants would probaWy be the stronger, and therefore 
they must be divided by utilizing any religious split, any class 
distinction, any personal or traditional dislikes, or else by bribery. 
Force and reconciliation seeming equally difficult, could an 
alternative be found in toleration ? 'The experiment might take 
the form either of individual toleration, or of toleration for the 
Lutheran states. The former would be eq^ually objectionable 
to Lutheran and Catholic princes as loosening their grip upon 
their subjects. Territorial toleration might seem equally 
obnoxious to the emperor, for its recognition would strengthen 
the anti-imperial particularism so closely associated with 
Lutheranism. If Charles could find no permanent specific, he 
must apply a provisional palliative. It was absolutely necessary 
to patch, if not to cure, because Germany must he pulled together 
to resist French and Turk*. Such palliatives were two—suspen¬ 
sion and comprehension. Suspension deferred the execution of 
penalties incurred by heresy, either for a term of years, or imtil 
a council should decide. Thus it recognized the divorce of the 
two religions, but limited it by time. Comprehension instead of 
recognizing the divorce would strive to conceal the breach. It 
was a domestic remedy, German and national, not European and 
papal. To become permanent it must receive the sanction of 
pope and council, for the Roman emperor could not set up a 
church of Germany. Yet the formula adopted might conceivably 
be found to fail within the four corners of the faith, and so 
obviate the necessity alike of force or council. Such were the 
conditions of the emperor’s task, and such the methods which he 
actually pursued. He would advance notv on one line, now on 
another, now on two or three concurrently, but he never de¬ 
finitely abandoned any. This fusion of obstinacj’ and versatility 
was a marked feature of his character. 

Suspension was of course often accidental and involuntary. 
The two chief stages of Lutheran growth naturally corresponded 
with the periods, each of nine years, when Charles was ubMnt. 
Deliberate suspension was usually a consequence of the failure 
of comprehension. Thus at Augsburg in 1530 the wide gulf 
between the Lutheran confession and the Catholic confutation 
led to the definite suspensive treaty granted to the Lutherans at 
Nuremljerg (1532). Charles dared not employ the alternative 
of force, betause he needed their aid for the Turkish war. In 
1541,after a series of religious conferences, he personally presented 
a compromise in the so-'called Book of Regensburg, which was 
rejected by both parties. He then proposed that the articles 
agreed upon should be compulsory, while on others toleration 
should be exercised until a national council should decide. Never 
before nor after did he go so far upon the path of toleration, or so 
nearly accept a national settlement. He was then burning to set 
sail for Algiers. His last formal suspensive measure was that of 
Spires (Speyer) in 1544, when he was marching against Francis- 
He promised a free and general council to be held in Germany, 
and. as a preparation, a national religious congress. The 
Lutherans were privately assured that a measure of compre¬ 
hension should be concluded with or without papal approval. 
Meanwhile all edicts against heresy were suspended. No wrni^r 
that Charles afterwards confessed that he could scarcely reconcile 
these concessimis with his conscience, but he won Lutheran aid 
for his campaign. The peace of Cr6py gave all the conditions 
required for the employment of force. He had peace vdth French 
and Turk, he won the active supjjort of the pope, he had deeply 
divided the Lutherans and reconciled Bavaria. Finding that the 
Lutherans would not accept the council summoned by the pope to 
Trent, he resorted to force, and force succeeded. At the Armed 
Diet df 1548 reunion seemed within reach. But PaulTIl. in direct 
opposition to Charles’s wish had withdrawn the council from 
Trent to ’Bologna. Charles coiild not force Lutherans to submit 
to a council which he did not himself recognize, and he cbuld not 
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bring himself to national schism. Thus, falling back upon his old 
palliatives, he issued the Interim and the accompanying Reform 
of the Clergy, pending a final settlement by a satisfactory general 
council. ITiese measures pleased neither party, and Charles at 
the very height of his power had failed. He was conscious of 
failure, and made few attempts even to enforce the Interim. 
Henceforward political complications gathered round him anew. 
'The only remedy was toleration in some form, independent of 
the papacy and limitless in time. To this Charles could never 
assent. His ideal was shattered, but it was a great ideal, 
and the patience, the moderation, even at times the adroit¬ 
ness with which he had striven towards it, proved him to be no 
bigot. 

The idea of abdication had long lieen present with Charles. 
After his failure to eject the French from Metz he had not shrunk 
from a wearisome campaign against Henry II., and he was now 
tired out. His mother’s death removed an obstacle, for there 
could now be no question as to his son’s succession to the Spanish 
kingdoms. Religious settlement in Germany could no longer be 
postponed, and he shrank from the responsibility; the hand that 
should rend the seamless raiment of God’s church must not be 
his. To Ferdinand he gave his full authority as emperor, although 
at his brother's earnest request formal abdication was delayed 
until 1558. In the Hall of the Golden Fleece at Brussels on 
the 25th of October 1555 he formally resigned to Philip the 
sovereignty of his beloved Netherlands. Turning from his son to 
the representatives of the estates he said, “ Gentlemen, you must 
not be astonished if, old and feeble as I am in all my members, 
and also from the love I bear you, 1 shed some tears.” In the 
Netherlands at least the love was reciprocal, and tears were 
infectious among the thousand deputies who listened to their 
sovereign’s last speech. On the 16th of January 1556, Charles 
resigned his Spanish kingdoms and that of Sicily, and shortly 
afterwards his county of Burgundy. On the 17th of September 
he sailed from Flushing on the last of his many voyages, an 
English fleet from Portland bearing him company down the 
Channel. In February 1557 he was installed in the home which he 
had chosen at Yuste in Estremadura. 

'Fhe excellent books which have been written upon the 
emperor’s retirement have inspired an interest out of all pro¬ 
portion to its real significance. His little house was attached to 
the monastery, but was not within it. He was neither an ascetic 
nor a recluse. Gastronomic indiscretions still entailed their 
inevitable penalties. Society was not confined to interchange of 
civilities with the brethren. His relations, his chief friends, his 
oflicial historians, all found their way to Yuste. Couriers brought 
news of Philip's war and peace with Pope Paul IV., of the victories 
of Saint Quentin and Gravelines, of the French capture of Calais, 
of the danger of Oran. As head of the family he intervened in the 
delicate relations with the closely allied house of I’ortugal: he 
even negotiated with the house of Navarre for reparation for the 
wrong done by his grandfather Ferdinand, which appeared to 
weigh upon his conscience. Above all he was shocked by the 
discovery that Spain, his own court, and his very chapel were 
infected with heresy. His violent letters to his son and daughter 
recommending immediate persecution, his profession of regret at 
having kept his word when Luther was in his power, have weighed 
too heavily on his reputation. The feverish phrases of religious 
exaltation due to broken health and unnatural retirement cannot 
balance the deliberate humanity and honour of wholesome 
manhood. Apart from such occasional moments of excitement, 
the emperor’s last years.passed tranquilly enough. At first he 
would shoot pigeons in the monastery woods, and till his last 
illness tended his garden and his animal p)ets, or watched the 
operations of Torriani, maker of clocks and mechanical toys. 
After an illness of three weeks the call came in the early hours of 
the feast of St Matthew, who, as his chaplain said, had for Qirist’s 
sake forsaken wealth even as Charles forsaken empire. The 
dying man clasped his wife’s crucifix to his breast till his fingers 
lost their hold. The archbishop held it before his eyes, and with 
the cry of “Ay Jesus/’’ die<L{n the words of his faithful squire 
D. Luis*de Quijada, “ the chief of men that had ever been or 
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would ever be.”. Posterity need not agree, but no great man can 
boast a more honest panegyric. 

In character Charles stands high among contemporary princes. 
It consists of pairs of contrasts, but the better side is usually 
stronger than the worse. Steadfast honesty of purpose was 
occasiunahy warped by self-interest, or rather he was apt to 
think that his own course must needs be that of righteousness. 
Self-control would give way, but very rarely, to squalls of passion. 
Obstinacy and irresolution were fairly Imlanced, the former 
generally bearing upon ends, the latter upon means. His own 
ideals were constant, but he could gradually assimilate the views 
of others, and could bend to argument and circumstance; yet 
even here he had a habit of harking back to earlier schemes 
which he had seemed to have definitely abandoned. Intercourse 
with different nationalities taught him a certain versatility ; he 
was dignified with Spaniards, familiar with Flemings, while the 
raateritil Italians were pleased with his good sense. His sym¬ 
pathies were neither wide nor quick, but he was a most faithful 
friend, and the most considerate of masters. For all who souglit 
him his courtesy and patience were unfailing. At his abdication 
he dwelt with reasonable pride upon his labours and his journey- 
ings. Few monarchs have lived a more strenuous life. Yet his 
industry was broken by fits of indolence, which were probably due 
to health. In his prime his confes.sor warned him against this 
defect, and it caused, indeed, the last great disaster of his life. 
Fortunately he was conscious of his obstinacy, his irresolution 
and his indolence. He would accept admonition from the chapter 
of the Golden I’leece, would comment on his failings as u warning 
to his son. When Cardinal Contarini politely assured him that 
to hold fast to good opinions is not obstinacy but firmness, 
the emperor replied, “ Ah! but 1 sometimes stick to bad ones.” 
Charles was not cruel, indeed the character of his reign was 
peculiarly merciful. But he was somewhat unforgiving. He 
especially resented any slight upon his honour, and his unwise 
severity to Philip of Hesse was probably due to the unfounded 
accusation that he had imprisoned him in violation of his pledge. 
The excesses of his troops in Italy, in Guelders and on the 
.Austrian frontiers caused him acute pain, although he called him¬ 
self “ hard to weep.” No great nobleman, statesman or financier 
was executed at Charles’s order. He was proud of his generalship, 
classing himself with Alva and Montmorenci as the best of his 
day. 'i^ct his failures nearly balanced his successes. It is true 
that in his most important campaign, that against the League 
of Schraalkalden, the main credit must be ascribed to his well- 
judged audacity at the opening, and his dogged persistency at 
the close. As a soldier he must rank very high. It was said 
that his tieing emperor lust to Spain the best light horseman of 
her army. At every crisis he was admirably cool, setting a truly 
royal example to his men. His mettle was displayed when he 
was attacked on the burning sands of Tunis, when his troops 
were driven in panic from Algiers, when in spite of physical 
suffering he forded the Elbe at Miihlberg, and when he was 
bombarded by the vastly superior Lutheran artillery under the 
walls of Ingolstadt. When blamed for exposing himself on this 
last occasion, “ I could not help it,” he apologized ; “ we were 
short of hands, I could not set a ted example.” Nevertheless 
he was by nature timid. Just before this very action he had a 
fit of trembling, and he was afraid of mice and spiders. The 
force of his example was not confined to the field. Melanchthon 
wrote from Augsburg in 1530 that he was a model of continence, 
temperance and moderation, that the old domestic discipline 
was now only preserved in the imperial household. He tenderly 
loved his wife, whom he had married for pecuniary and diplomatic 
reasons. Of his two well-known illegitimate children, Margaret 
was bom before he married, and Don John long after his wife’s 
death, but he felt this latter to be a child of shame. His sobriety 
was frequently contrasted with the universal drunkenness of the 
German and Flemish nobles, which he earnestly condemned. 
But on his appetite he could place no control, in spite of the 
ruinous effects of his gluttony upon his health. In dress, in his 
household, and in bis stable he was simple and economical. 
He loved children, flowers, animals and birds. Professional 
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jesters amused him, and he was not above a joke himself. Maps 
and mechanical inventioas greatly interested him, and in later 
life he became fond of reading. He takes his place indeed among 
authors, for he dictated the commentaries on his own career. 
Of music he possessed a really fine knowledge, and his high 
appreciation of Titian proves the purity of his feeling for art. 
The little collection of books and pictures which he carried to 
Yuste is an index of his tastes. .Charles was undeniably plain. 
He confessed that he was by nature ugly, but that as artists 
usually painted him uglier than he was, strangers on seeing him 
were agreeably disappointed. The protruding lower jaw and 
the thin pale face were redeemed by the fine open brow and 
the bright .speaking eyes. He was, moreover, well made, and 
in youth had an incompamble leg. Aliove all no man could 
doubt his dignity ; Charles was every inch an emperor. 

Bini.TOGRAPHr.— Cvmmsntaite'f de ChatU's-qmnt, ed. by Baron 
Kervyn de Lettenhovc (Brussels. l86a); A/rwrurs writ ten by Charles 
in 1550, and treating somewhat fully of the years 154.1-1548; W. 
Robertson. Hi.ttiirv 0/ the Km/terot Charles f. (latest etl., London, 
1887), an Hnghsh cla.ssic, which needs supplementing by later 
authorities ; F. A. Mignet. Rten/iVi* de Frarifois I el de Charles-quint 
(2 vols., I'aris, 1875); E. Armstrong. The limperor Charles V. (2 vols., 
London. 1902), to which reference may he made tor monographs 
and collections of docmnonls healing on the reign ; 11 . Baiimgarten, 
(iescMehle Haris V. (1 vols.. Stuttgart, 1RB.5-1893), very full but 
extending only to 15.39 ; G. de I,eva, Sinria thn umentata di Carlo V. 
i» correldeione all' Italia (.5 \ ols., Venice, 1862-1894), a general history 
of the reign, though with sia-cial relerence to its Italian aspects, 
and extending to 15.32 ; article by ).. )’. Gachard in Biogra^ie 
nationale. vol. 111., 1872. an excellent compressed account. The 
life of Charles V. at Yuste may lie studied in 1 .. I’. GacharU's lirtraite 
tl mart de Charles-quiMt au moriasUre de Yuste. (Brussels, 1854 1855). 
and in Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell's The Cloister Life of the Emperor 
Charles V. (london, 4 editions from 1852); also in W. 11 . Prescott’s 
edition of Robertson’s History (1857). (E. As.) 

CHARL^ VI. (1685-1740), Roman emperor, was liorn on the 
1st of October 1685 at Vienna. He was the .second son of the 
emperor Leopold 1 . by hi.s third marriage with Eleanore, daughter 
of Philip William of Neuburg, elector palatine of the Rhine. 
When the Spani.sh branch of the house of Habsburg became 
extinct in 1700, he was put forward tis the lawful heir in opposi¬ 
tion to Philip V., the Bourbon to whom the Spanish dominions 
had been left by the will of Charles 11 . of Spain. He was pro¬ 
claimed at Vienna on the 19th of Septemlier 1703, and made 
his way to Spain by the Low Cxiuntries, lingland and Lisbon, 
remaining in Spain tilli7ii, mostly in Catalonia,where the Habs¬ 
burg party was strong. Although he had a certain tenacity of 
purpose, which he showed in later life, he displayed none of the 
qualities required in a prince wlio had to gain liis throne b}^ the 
sw'ord (see Spanish Succession, War of). He was so afraid of 
appearing to lie ruled by a favourite that he would not take 
good advice, but was easily earwigged by flatterers who played 
on his weakness for appearing independent. In 1708 he was 
nuirried at Barcelona to Elizabeth Christina of Brunswick- 
Wolfcnbuttel (1691-1750), a Lutheran princess who was per¬ 
suaded to accept Roman Catholicism by the assurances of 
Protestant divines and of the philosopher Ixsibmtz, that she 
could ^ways give an Evangelical meaning to Catholic ceremonies. 
On the death of his elder brother Joseph I. on tlie 17th of April 
1711, Charles inherited the hereditary posse-ssions of the house 
of Habsburg, and their daims on ttie Empire. The death of 
Joseph without male issue had Iseen foreseen, and Charl^ had 
at one time been prepared to give up Spain and the Indies on 
condition that he was allowed to retain Naples, Sicily and tlie 
Milanese. But when the cose arose, his natural obstinacy led 
him to declare that he would not think of surrendering any of 
the rights of hb family. It was with great difficulty that he 
was persuaded to leave Spain, months after the death of his 
brother (on the 27th of September 1711). Only the emphatic 
refusal of the European powers to tolerate the reconstruction 
of the empire of Charles V. forced him to give a sullen submission 
to necessity. He abandoned Spain and was crowned emperor 
in December .1711, but for a long time he would not recognize 
Philip V. It b to his honour that he was very reluctant to 
desert the Catalans who had fought for hb Cause, Some of their 
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chiefs followed him to Vienn^ and their advice had an un¬ 
fortunate influence on hb mind. • They almost. succeeded in 
arousing hb suspicions of the loyalty of Printe Eugene at the 
very moment when the prince's splendid victories over the Turks 
had led to the peace of Passarowitz on the 28th of July 1718, and 
a great extension of the Austrian dominions eastward. Charles 
showed an enlightened, though not always successful, interest 
in tlie commercial prosperity of hb subjects, but from tlie date 
of his return to Germany till his deatli hb ruling passion was to 
secure his inheritance against dismemberment.. As early as 
1713 he had begun to prepare the “ Pragmatic Sanction ” 
which was to regulate the succession. An only son, bom on the 
13th of April >716, died in infancy, and it became the object of 
his policy to obtain the recognition of his daughter Maria Theresa 
as his heiress. He made great concessions to obtain his aim, 
and embarked on complicated diplomatic negotiations. His 
last days were embittered by a disastrous war with Turkey, in 
which he lost almost all he had gained by the peace of Passaxo- 
witz. He died at Vienna on the 20th of October 1740, and 
with him expired the male line of hb house. Charl^ VI. was 
an admirable representative of the tenacious umhition of the 
Habsburgs, and of their belief in their own “ august greatness ” 
and boundless rights. 

For the iieisoiiat character of Charles VI. see A. von Amrth. 
Gesekiehie Maria Theresias (Vienna, 1863-1879). Dr Fran* Krones, 
R. V. Marchiand. Grundnss der oslerresohist hen Geschichte (Vienna. 
1882), gives a very copious bibliography. 

CHARLffil Vn. (1697-1745), Roman empieror, known also as 
Charles Albert, elector of Bavaria, was the son of the elector 
Maximilian Emanuel and his second wife, There.sa Cunigunda, 
daughter of John .Sobieski, king of Poland. He nus bom on the 
6th of August 1697. His father liaving taken the side of Louis 
XIV. of Prance in the War of the Spanish Succession (y.n.), 
Bavaria was occupied by the allies. Charles and his brother 
Clement, afterwards archbbhop of Cologne, were carried prisoners 
to Vienna, and were educated by the Jesuits under the name of 
the counts of Witlelsbach. When hb father was restored to his 
electorate, Charles was released, and in 1717 he led the Bavarian 
contingent of the imperial army which served under Prince 
Eugene against Hie Turks, and is said to have distinguished 
himself at Belgrade. On the 25th of September 1722 he was 
betrothed to Maria Amelia, the younger of the two orphan 
daughters of the emperor Joseph I. Her uncle Charles VI. 
insisted that the Bavarian house should recognize the Pragmatic 
Sanction which established his daughter Maria Theresa as heiress 
of the Habsburg dominions. They did so, but with secret protests 
and mental reservations of their rights, which were designed to 
render the recognition valueless. The electors of Bavaria had 
claims on the possessions of the Habsburgs under the will of 
the emperor Ferdinand 1 ., who died in 1564. 

Charles succeeded his hither on the 26th of Febraary 1726. 
As a ruler of Bavaria, he showed a vague disposition to improve 
the condition of hb subjects, but hb profuse habits and hb efforts 
to rival the splendour of the P'rench court crippled his finances. 
His policy was one of much duplicity, for he was constantly 
endeavouring to keep on good terms with the emperor while 
slipping out of his obligation to accept the Pragmatic Sanction 
and intriguing to secure French support for his claims whenever 
(!^arles Vl. ^ould die. On hearing of the emperor’s last illn^, 
he ordered hb agent at Vienna to renew hb claim to the Austrian 
inheritance. The claim was advanced immediately after the 
death of Charles VI. on the aoth of October 1740- Charles Albert 
now entered into the league against Maria ITieresa, to the grMt 
misfortune of himself and hb subjects. By the help of her enemies 
he was elected emperor in opposition to her husband Francb, 
grand duke of Tuscany, on the 24^1 of January 174*, under tte 
title of Charles VIL, and was crowned at Framkfort-on-Main 
on the leth of February. But as hb army had been neglected, 
he was utteriy unable to resbt the Austemn troops. .While h* 
being crowned his hereditaiy dominions in Bavaria were being 
overrun. He described himself as attacked by stone and gout« 
ill, without money or lanii, and in dbtress oompandile* to the 
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sorrows of Job. During the War of the Austrian Succession 
he was a mere puppet" in the hands of the anti-Austrian 
coalition, and wds often in want of mere necessaries. In the 
changes of the war he was able to re-enter his capital, Munich, 
in 1743, but had immediately afterwards to take flight again. 
He was restored by Frederick the Great in October 1744, but died 
worn out at Munich on the 20th of January 1745. 

See A. voii Ariicth, Gesohichie Maria Theresias (Vienna, 18(13- 
1871)): and P. T. Heigel, Der osteneirhische F.rbfolgestreit und die 
Kaiserwahl Karls VII. (Munich, 1877). 

CHARLES i, (1600-1649), king of Great Britain and Ireland, 
second son of James I. and Anne of Denmark, was born at 
Dunfermline on the 19th of November 1600. At his baptism he 
was created duke of Albany, and on the 16th of January 1605 
duke of York. In 1612, by the death of his elder brother Henry, 
he became heir-apparent, and was created prince of Wales on the 
3rd of November 1616. In 1620 he took up warmly the cause 
of his sister the queen of Bohemia, and in 1621 he defended Bacon, 
using his influence to prevent the chancellor’s degradation from 
the peerage. The prince’s marriage with the infanta Maria, 
daughter of Philip III. of Spain, had been for some time the 
subject of negotiation, James desiring to obtain through Spanish 
support the restitution of his son-in-law, Frederick, to the 
Palatinate ; and in 1623 f'harles was persuaded by Buckingham, 
who ncjw obtained a complete ascendancy over him in opposition 
to wiser advisers and the king’s own wishes, to make a secret 
expedition himself to Spain, put an end to all formalities, and 
bring home his mistress himself: “ a gallant and brave thing 
for his Highness.” “Steenic” and “Baby diaries,” as James 
called them, started on the 17th of February, arriving at Paris 
on the 2ist and at Madrid on the 7lh of March, where they 
assumed the unromantic names of Mr Smith anil Mr Brown. 
They found the Spanish court by no means enthusiastic for the 
marriage ’ and the princess herself averse. The prince’s im¬ 
mediate conversion was expected, and a complete religious 
tolerance for the Roman Catholics in Fngland demanded. James 
engaged to allow the infanta the right of public worship and to 
use his influence to modify the law, but Charles himself went 
much further. He promised the alteration of the penal laws 
within three years, conceded the, education of the children to 
the mother till the age of twelve, and undertook to li-sten to the 
infanta’s priests in matters oftjeligion, signing the marriage 
contract on the 25th of July The .Spanish, however, did 

not trust to words, and Charles was informed that his wife could 
only follow him to England when these promises were executed. 
Moreover, they had no intention whatever of aiding the Protestant 
Frederick. Meanwhile Buckingham, incensed at the failure of 
the expedition, had quarrelled with the grandees, and Charles 
left Madrid, IflMing at Portsmouth on the sth of October, to the 
joy of the pe<Jple, to whom the proposed alliance was odious. 
He now with Buckingham urged James to make war on Spain, 
and in December 1624 signed a marriage treaty with Henrietta 
Maria, daughter of Henry IV. of France. In April Charles had 
declared solemnly to the parliament that in case of his marriage 
to a Roman Catholic princess no concession.s should be granted to 
recusants, but these were in .September 1624 deliberately promised 
by James and Charles in a secret article, the first instance of the 
duplicity and dect^on practised by Charles in dealing with the 
parliament and tSe nation. The French on their side promised 
to as.sist in Mansfeld's expedition for the recovery of the 
Palatinate, but Louis in October refused Jtdbllow the men to pass 
through France; and the army, witRbut pay or provisions, 
dwindled awayin Holland to nothing. 

On the 27th of March 1625 Charles I. succeeded to the throne 
by the death of his father, and on the ist of May he was married 
by proxy to Henrietta Maria. He received her at Canterbury 
on the 13th of June, and on the i8th his first parliament 
a.ssemhled. On the day of his marriage Charles had given direc¬ 
tions that the prosecutions of the Roman Catholics should cease, 
but he now declared his intention of enforcing the laws against 
them, and demanded subsidies for carrj'ing on the war a^inst 
* His/. MSS. Comm, it Rep. app. Pt. iv. 21. 


Spain. The Commons, howevw, responded coldly. Charles had 
lent ships to Louis XIII. to be used against the Protestants at 
La Rochelle, and the Commons were not aware of the subterfuges 
and fictitious delays intended to prevent their employment. 
The Protestant feelings of the Commons were also aroused by the 
king’s support of the royal chaplain, Richard Montagu, who had 
repudiated Calvinistic doctrine. They only voted small sums, 
and sent up a petition on the state of religion and reflecting upon 
Buckingham, whom they deemed responsible for the failure of 
Mansfeld’s expedition, at the same time demanding counsellors in 
whom they could trust. Parliament was accordingly dissolved 
by Charles on the 12th of August. He hoped that greater success 
abroad would persuade the Commons to be more generous. 
On the Sth of September 1625 he made the treaty of Southampton 
with the Dutch again.st Spain, and .sent an expedition to Cadiz 
under Sir Edward Cecil, which, however, was a failure. In order to 
make himself indepen(lent of parliament he attempted to raise 
money on the crown jewels in Holland, and to dimini.sh the 
opposition in the Commons he excluded the chief leaders by 
appointing them sheriffs. When the second parliament met, 
however, on the 6th of Februitry 1626, the opposition, led by Sir 
John Eliot, wa.s more determined than before, and their attack 
was concentrated upon Buckingham. On the 29th of March, 
Charles, calling the Commons into his presence, accused them of 
leading him into the war and of taking advantage of his difficulties 
to “ make their own game.” “ I pray you not to be deceived,” 
he said, “ it is not a parliamentary way, nor ’tis not a way to deal 
with a king. Remember that parliaments arc altogether in my 
power for their calling, sitting, and dissolution; therefore as I 
find the fruits of them good or evil, they are to continue or not to 
be.” Charles, however, was worsted in several collisions with the 
two houses, with a consequent loss of influence. He was obliged 
by the peers to set at lilierty Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel, 
whom he had put into the Tower, and to send a summons to the 
earl of Bristol, whom he had attempted to exclude from parlia¬ 
ment, while the Commons compelled him, with a threat of doing 
no business, to liberate Eliot and Digges.the managersof Bucking¬ 
ham’s impeachment, whom he had imprisoned. Finally in June 
the Commons answered Charles’s demand for money by a re¬ 
monstrance asking for Buckingham’s dismissal, which they 
decided must precede the grant of supply. They claimed respon¬ 
sible ministers, while Charles considered himself the executive 
and the sole and unfettered judge of the necessities of the stale. 
Accordingly on the 15th Charles dissolved the parliament. 

The king was now in great need of money. He was at war 
with Spain and had promi.sed to pay £30,000 a month to Christian 
IV. of Denmark in support of the Protestant campaign in 
Germany. To these necessities was now added a war with 
France. Charles had never kept his promise concerning the 
recusants; disputes arose in consequence with his wife, and on 
the 31st of July 1626 he ordered all her French attendants to be 
expelled from Whitehall and sent back to France. At the same 
time several French ships carrying contraband goods to the 
Spanish Netherlands were seized by English warships. On the 
27th of June 1627 Buckingham with a large expedition sailed to 
the Isle of R 4 to relieve I.a Rochelle, then besieged by the forces 
of Louis XIII. Though the success of the French Protestants was 
an object much desired in England, Buckingham’s unpopularity 
prevented support being given to the expedition, and the duke 
returned to Pl5(mouth on the nth of November completely 
defeated. Meanwhile Charles had endeavoured to get the money 
refused to him by parliament by means of a forced loan, dis¬ 
missing Chief Justice Crewe for (leclining to support its legality, 
and imprisoning several of the leaders of the opposition for re¬ 
fusing to subscribe to it. These summary measures, however, 
only brouj^t a small sum into the treasury. On the 2nd of 
January ifizSi Charles ordered the release of all the persons 
imprisoned, and on the 17th of March summoned his third 
parliament. 

Instead of relieving the king’s necessities the Commons im¬ 
mediately proceeded to discuss the constitutional position and 
to formulate the Petition of Right, forbidding taxation without 
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consent of parliament, arbitrary and illegal imprisonment, 
compulsory billeting in private houses, and martial law. Charles, 
on the ist of May, first demanded that they should “ rest on his 
royal word and promise.” He obtained an opinion from the 
judges that the acceptance of the petition would not absolutely 
preclude in certain cases imprisonments witliout showing cause, 
and after a futile endeavour to avoid an acceptance by returning 
an ambiguous answer which only exasperated the Commons, he 
gave his consent on the 7th of June in the full and usual form. 
Charles now obtained his subsidies, but no real settlement was 
reached, and his relations with the parliament remained as 
unfriendly as Ix-forc. They proceeded to remonstrate against his 
government and against his support of Buckingham, and denied 
his right to tonnage and poundage. Accordingly, on the 26th of 
June they were prorogued. New disasters befell Charles, in the 
assassination of Buckingham and in the failure of the fresh 
expedition sent to Re. In January 1629 the parliament re¬ 
assembled, irritated by the exaction of the duties and seizure of 
goods during the interval, and suspicious of “ innovations in 
religion,” the king having forbidden the clergy to continue 
the controversy concerning Calvinistic and Arminian doctrines, 
the latter of which the parliament desired to suppress. While 
they were discussing these matters, on the 2nd of March 1629, 
the king ordered them to adjourn, but amidst a scene of great 
excitement the speaker. Sir John Finch, was held down in his 
chair and the doors were locked, whilst resolutions against innova¬ 
tions in religion and declaring those who levied or paid tonnage and 
poundage enemies to their country were passed. Parliament was 
immediately dissolved, and Charles imprisoned nine members, 
leaders of the opposition, F.liot, Holies, Strode, Selden, Valentine, 
Coryton, Heymtin, Hobart and Long, his vengeance being especi¬ 
ally shown in the case of Eliot, the most formidable of his 
opponents, who died in the Tower of consumption after long 
years of close and unhealthy confinement, and whose corpse even 
( harles refused to give up to his family. 

For eleven years Charles ruled without parliaments and with 
lome success. There seemed no reason to think that “that 
noise,” to use Laud's expression concerning parliaments, would 
over be heard again by those then living. A revenue of about 
£618,000 was obtained by enforcing the payment of tonnage and 
poundage, and while avoiding the taxes, loans, and benevolences 
forbidden by the petition of right, by monopolies, fines for 
knighthood, and for pretended encroachments on the royal 
domains and forests, which enabled the king to meet expenditure 
at home. In Ireland, Charles, in order to get money, had granted 
the Graces in 1628, conceding security of titles of more titan 
sixty years' standing, and a more moderate oath of allegiance for 
the Roman Catholics, together with the renunciation of the shilling 
fine for non-attendance at church. He continued, however, to 
make various attempts to get estates into his possession on the 
pretext of invalid title, and on the 12th of May 1635 the city of 
London estates were sequestered. Charles here destroyed one of 
the most valuable settlements in Ireland founded by James I. 
in the interests of national defence, and at the same time ex¬ 
tinguished the historic loyalty of the city of London, which 
henceforth steadily favoured the parliamentary cause. In 1633 
Wentworth had been sent to Ireland to establish a medieval 
monarchy and get money, and his success in organization seemed 
great enough to justify the attempt to extend the system to 
England. Charles at the same time restricted his foreign policy 
to scarcely more than a wish for the recovery of the Palatinate, to 
further which he engaged in a series of numerous and mutually 
destructive negotiations with Gustavus Adolphus and with 
Spain, finally making peace with Spain on the 5th of November 
1630, an agreement which was followed on the 2nd of January 
i63t by a further secret treaty, the two kings binding themselves 
to make war on the Dutch and partition their territories. A 
notable feature of this ^eement was that while in Clmrles’s 
portion Roman Catholicism was to be tolerated, there was no 
guarantee for the security of Protestantism in the territory to be 
ceded to Spain. 

In J634 Charles levied ship-money from the seaport towns for 
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the increase of the navy, and in I635 the tax was extended to 
the inland counties, which aroused-considerable opposition. In 
February 1637 Charles obtained an opinion in favour of his claims 
from the judges, and in 1638 the great Hampden case was decided 
in his favour. The apparent success, however, of Charles was 
imperilled by the general and growing resentment aroused by his 
exactions and whole policy, and this again was small compared 
with the fears excited by the king's attitude towards religion and 
Protestantism. He supported zealously Laud's rigid Anglican 
orthodoxy, his compulsory introduction of unwelcome ritual, and 
his narrow, intolerant and despotic policy, which was marked by 
several savage prosecutions and sentences in the Star Chamber, 
drove numbers of moderate Protestants out of the Church into 
Presbyterianism, and created an intense feeling of hostility to the 
government throughout the country. Charles further increased 
the popular fears on the subject of religion by his welcome given to 
Panzani, the pope’s agent, in 1634, who endeavoured unsuccess¬ 
fully to reconcile the two churches, and afterwards to George 
Conn, papal agent at the court of Henrietta Maria, while the 
favour shown by the king to these was contrasted with the severe 
sentences passed upon the Puritans. 

The same imprudent neglect of the national sentiment was 
pursued in Scotland. Charles had already made powerful 
enemies there by a declaration announcing the arbitrary revoca¬ 
tion of former church estates to the crown. On the 18th of June 
1633 he was crowned at Edinburgh with full Anglican ceremonial, 
which lust him the hearts of numbers of his Scottish subjects and 
aroused hostility to his government in parliament. After his 
return to England he gave further offence by ordering the use 
of the surplice, by his appointment of Archbishop Spotiswood 
as chancellor of Scotland, and by introducing other bishops into 
the prb y council. In 1636 the new Book of Canons was issued 
by the king's authority, ordering the communion table to be 
placed at the east end, enjoining confession, and declaring 
excommunicate any who should presume to attack the new 
prayer-book. The latter was ordered to be used on tlie i8th of 
October 1636, but it did not arrive in Scotland till May 1637. 
It was intensely disliked both as “popish” and as English, 
A riot followed its first use in St Giles’ cathedral on the 23rd of 
July, and Charles’s order to enforce it on the loth of September 
was met by fresh disturbances and by the establishment of 
the “ Tables,” national committees which now became the real 
though informal government of Scotland. In 1638 the national 
covenant was drawn up, binding those that signed it to defend 
their religion to the death, and was taken by large numbers 
with enthusiasm all over the countrj'. Charles now drew back, 
promised to enforce the canons and prayer-book only in a “ fair 
and legal way,” and sent the marquis of Hamilton as a mediator. 
The latter, however, a weak and incap>able man, desirous of 
popularity with all parties, and unfaithful to the king’s interests, 
yielded everything, without obtaining the return of Charles’s 
subjects to their allegiance. The assembly met at Glasgow on 
the 21st of November, and in spite of Hamilton’s opposition 
immediately proceeded to judge the bishops. On the 28th 
Hamilton dissolved it, but it continued to sit, deposed the bishops 
and re-established Presbyterianism. The rebellion now 
begun, and an appeal to arms alone could decide thiik'^uarrel 
between Charles and his subjects. On the 28th of May 1639 
he arrived at Berwick with a small and ill-trained force, thus 
beginning what is known as the first Bishops’ War; but being 
confronted by the Scottish army at Duns Law, he was compelled 
to sign the treaty of Berwick on the i8th of June, which provided 
for the disbanchnent of both armies and me restitution to the 
king of the royal castles, referring all questions to a general 
assembly and a parliament. When the assembly met it abolished 
episcojjacy, but Charles, who on the 3rd of August had returned 
to Whitehall, refused his consent to this and to other measures 
proposed by the Scottish parliament. His extreme financial 
necessities, and the prospect of renewed hostilities with the Scots, 
now moved GharW, at the instigation of Strafford, who in 
September had left Ireland to become the king's diief adviser, 
to turn again to parliament for assistance as the last rAource, 
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fcnd on the 13th of April 1640 the Short Purliament assembled. 
But on its discussing grievances before granting supplies and 
finally refusing subsidies till peace was made with the Scots, it 
Was dissolved on the 5th of May. Charles returned once more 
to measures of repression, and on the 10th imprisoned some of 
the London aldermen who refused to lend money. He prepared 
for war, scraping together what money he could and obtaining 
a grant thrrmgh Strafford from Ireland. His position, however, 
was hopeless; his forces were totally undisciplined, and the 
Boots were supported by the parliamentary opposition in England. 
On the 20th of August the Scots crossed the Tweed, beginning 
the so-called second Bishops’ War. defeated tlie king's army 
at Newliurn on the 2«th, and subsequently occupied Newcastle 
anti Durham, (iharles at this junci ore, on the 24th of .September, 
summoned a great coimi il of the peers ; and on the 21st of 
October a cessation of arms was agreed to by the treaty of Kipon, 
the Scots receiving £850 a day for the maintenance of the army, 
and further negotiations Iieing transferred to I,ondon. On the 
3rd of November the king summoned the Long Parliament. 

Such Was the final issue of Charles’s attempt to govern without 
parliaments—Scotland in Iriumpluint reljellion, Ireland only 
wailing for a signal to rise, and in England the parliament revived 
with almost irresistible strength, in spite of the king, by the force 
of circumstances alone. At this great crisis, which would indeed 
have taxed the resolution and resource of the most cool-headed 
and sagacious statesman, Cbarles failed signally. Two altcrnativi- 
courses Were open to him, either of which still offered good 
chances of success. He might have taken his stand on the ancient 
and undoubted prerogative of the crown, resisted all encroach¬ 
ments on the executive by the parliament by legal and con¬ 
stitutional means, which were probaUy ample, and in case of 
necessity have appealed to the loyalty of the nation to support 
him in arms ; or he might have waiveil his rights, and, acknow¬ 
ledging the mistakes of his past administration, have united 
with the parliament and created once more that union of interests 
and sentiment of the monarchy with the nation which had made 
England so powerful. (Liarles, however, pretended to do both 
simultaneously or by turns, and therefore accomplished neither. 
The illegally imprisoned members of the last parliament, now 
smarting with the sense of their wrongs, were set free to stimulate 
the violence of the opposition to the king in the new assembly. 
Of Charles’s double statecraft, however, the series of incidents 
Which terminated the career of the great Strafford form the most 
terrible example. Strafford had come to l/mdon in November, 
having been assured by Charles that he “ should hot suffer in his 
person, honour or fortune,” but was impeached and thrown into 
the Tower almust immediately. Charles took no steps to hinder 
the progress of the proceedings agaimst him, but entered into 
schemes for saving him by bringing up an army to London, and 
this step exasperated Strafford’s enemies and added new zeal to 
the prosecution. On the 23rd of April, after the passing of the 
attainder by the Commons, he repeated to Strafford his former 
assurances of protection. On the i.st of May he appealed to 
the Lords to spare his life and be satisfied with rendering him 
incapable of holding office. On the 2nd he made an attempt 
to seize the Tower by force. On the 10th, yielding to the 
queen’s tears and to the mob surging round his palace, he signed 
his death-warrant. “If my own person only were in danger,” he 
deekred tb the council, “ I would gladly venture it to save my 
Lord Stfufford’s life; but seeing my wife, children, all my 
kingdom are concerned in it, I am forced to give way unto it.” 
On the nth he sent to-the peers a petition lor Strafford’s life, 
the force of which was completely annulled by the strange post- 
Ecript; “If he must die. it were a charity to reprieve him until 
Saturday.” This tragic surrender of his great and devoted 
servant left an indeliWe stain upon the king’s character, and he 
lived to repent it bitterly. One of his last aebnonitions to the 
{srinue of Wales was “ never to give way to the punishment 
of for tbeir faithful service to the crown.” It was regarded 
by Charles an the cause of his own subsequent misfortunes^ 
am on the scaffold the remembrance of it disturbed his own iost; 
AomMitE. Tlw tuirender of Strafford was followed by another 
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stupendous concession by Charles, the surrender of his right 
to dissolve the parliament without its own consent, and the parlia¬ 
ment immediately proceeded, with Charles’s consent, to sweep 
away the star-cJiamber, high commission and other extra-legal 
courts, aqd al| extra-parliamentary taxation. Charles, however, 
did not remain long or consistently in the yielding mood. In 
June 1641 he engaged in a second army plot for bringing up the 
forces to London, and‘on the loth of August he set out for 
Scotland in order to obtain the Scottish army against the 
parliament in England ; this plan was obviously doomed to 
failure and was interrupted by another appeal to force, the so- 
call^ Incident, at which Charles was suspected (in all prot>- 
ability unjustly) of having connived, consisting in an attempt 
to kidnap and murder Argyll, Hamilton and l-unark, with whom 
he was negotiating. Charles luid also apparently been intriguing 
will) Irish Roman Catholic lords for military help in return 
for concessions, and he was suspected of complicity in the Irish 
rebellion which now broke out. He left Srotland more dis¬ 
credited than ever, having by his concessions made, to use 
Hyde’s words, “ a perfect deed of gift of that kingdom,” and 
without gaining any advantage. 

Charles returned to London on the 2Sth of November 1641 and 
was immediately confronted by the (’.rand Remonstrance 
(passed on the 22nd), in which, after reciting the chief points of the 
king’s misgovernment, the parliament demanded tlie appoint- 
ntent of acceptable ministers and the constitution of an assembly 
of divines to .settle the religious question. On the and of January 
1642 Charles gave ofliw to the opposition members Colepcper 
and Falkland, and at the same time Hyde left the opposition 
party to .serve the king. Charles promised to take no serious 
step without their advice. Nevertheless, entirely without their 
knowledge, through the influence of the queen whose impeach¬ 
ment was intended, Charles on the 4th made the msh and fatal 
attempt to seize with an armed force the five membt;r3 of the 
Commons, Pym, Hampden, Holies, Ilesilrige and Strode, whom, 
together with Mandeville (afterwards earl of Manchester) in the 
Lords, he had impeached of high treason. No English sovereign 
ever had (or has since that time) penetrated into the House of 
Commons. So complete and flagrant a violation of parliamentary 
liberties, and an appeal so crude and glaring to brute force, could 
only bo justified by complete succe.ss ; but the court plans had 
been betrayed, and were known to the offending members, who, 
by order of the House, had taken refuge in the oily before the 
king’s arrival with the soldiers. Charles, on entering the Hou.se, 
found “ the birds flown,” and returned baffled, having thrown 
away the last chance of a peaceful settlement (see Lentmai.l, 
Wh.i.iam). The next dajt Charles was equally unsuccessful in 
obtaining their surrender in the city. “ The king had the worst 
day in London yesterday,” wrote a .spectator of the scene, " that 
ever he liad, the people crying ‘ privilege of parliament ’ by 
thousands and prayed God to turn the heart of the king, shutting 
up their shops and standing at their doors with swords and hal¬ 
berds.” ' On the loth, amidst general manifestations of hostility, 
Charles left Whitehall to prepare for war, destined never to return 
till be was brought back by his victorious enemies to die. 

Several months followed spent in manoeuvres to obtain the 
control of the forces and in a paper war of controversy. On the 
23rd of April Charles was refused entry into Hull, and on the 
and of June the parliament sent to him the “ Nineteen I’ropo- 
sitions,” claiming the whole sovereignty and government for the 
parliament, including the choice of the ministers, the judges, and 
the control of the army, and the execution of the laws against the 
Roman Catholics. The military events of the war are described 
in the article Great Rebellion. On the 22nd of August the 
king sot up his standard at Nottinghwn, and on the 23rd of 
October he fought the indecisive battle of Edgehill, occupying 
Oxford and advancing as far as Brentford. It seemed possible 
that the war inight immediately be ended by Charles penetrating 
to the heart of the enemy’s position and occupying London, but 
he drew back on the 13th of November before the patiiaraentaty 
force at Tumhum Green, and avoided a decisive contest. 

I Hisf, MSSL CviHm. t MSS. of Lord Montagu ef Beaulieu, 141. 
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Next j^ear (1643) another campaign, tor surrounding instead of 
penetrating into London, was project^. Newcastle and Hopton 
were to advance from the north and west, seiw the north and 
south banks of the river below the city, destroy its commerce, 
and combine with Charles at Oxford. The royalist force,however, 
in spite of victories at Adwalton Moor (June 30th) and Roundway 
Down (Jul^ *3fb), did not succeed in combining with Charles, 
Newcastle in the nmth being kept back* by the Eastern A.ssocia- 
tion and the presence of the enemy at Hull, and Hoplon in the 
west being detained by their successful holding out at Plymouth, 
Being too weak to attempt anything alone against I.ondon, 
Charles marched to besiege Gloucester, E.ssex following him and 
relievii^ the place. Subsequently the rival forces fought the 
indecisive first battle of Newbury, and Charle.s failed in prevent- 
ing the return of Essex to l.ondon. Meanwhile on the JSt of 
February the parliament had submitted proposals to Charles 
at Oxford, but the negotiations came to nothing, and Charles’s 
unwise attempt at the same time to stir up a rising in his favour 
in the city, known as W'allor’s Plot, injured his cause considerably. 
He once more turned for help to Ireland, where the res.sation of 
the campaign against the rebels was agreed ujxm on the ■ 5th of 
Septeml^r 1643, and several English regiments became thereby 
available for employment by the king in England. Charles also 
accepted the proposal for bringing over aooo Irish. On the asnd 
of January 1644 the king opened the rival parliament at Oxford. 

The campaign of 1644 began for less favourably for Charles 
than the two last, principally owing to the alliance now made 
between the .Scots and the parliament, the parliament taking the 
Solemn League and Covenant on the 2Sth of September 1643, 
and the .Scottish army crossing the border on the it)th of January 
1644. No attempt was this year made against Ixindon, and 
Rupert was sent to Newca.sUe’s succour in the north, where the 
great disaster of Marston Jloor on the 2nd of July ruined Charles’s 
last chances in that quarter. Meanwhile Charles himself had 
defeated Waller at Cropredy Bridge on the 29th of June, and he 
subsequently followed Essex to the west, compelling the surrender 
of Essex’s infantry at Lostwithiel on the 2nd of September. 
\^'ith an ill-timed leniency he allowed the men to go free after 
giving up their stores and arms, and on his return towards 
Oxford he was confronted again by Essex’s army at Newbury, 
combined now with that of Waller and of Manchester. Charles 
owed his escape here from complete annihilation only to 
Manchester’s unwillingness to inflict a total defeat, and he was 
allowed to get away with his artillery to Oxford and to revictual 
Donnington Castlo and Basing House. 

The negotiations carried on at Uxbridge during January and 
February 1645 failed to secure a settlement, and on the 14th of 
June the crushing defeat of the king's forces by the new model 
army at Naseljy practically ended the civil war. Charles, how¬ 
ever, refused to make peace on Rupert’s advice, and coraidered 
it a point of honour “ neither to abandon God’s cause, injure_my 
gucceasors, nor forsake my friends.” His chief hope was to join 
Montrose in Scotland, but his march north was prevented by the 
parliamentary forces, and on the 24th of September he witnessed 
from the walls of Chester the rout of his followers at Rowton 
Heath. He now entered into a series of intrigues, mutually 
destructive, which, becoming known to the different parties, 
exasperated all and diminished still further the king’s credit. 
One proposal was the levy of a foreign force to reduce the kingdom ; 
another, the supply through the marquis of Ormonde of j 0,000 
Irish. Correspondence relating to these schemes, fatally com¬ 
promising as they were if Charles hoped ever to rule England 
again, was discovered by his enemies, including the Glamorgan 
treaty, which went much further than the instructions to 
Ormonde, but of which the full responsibility has never been 
really traced to Charles, who on the agtb of January 1^46 dis¬ 
avowed his agent’s proceedings. He rimultaneously treated with 
the parliament, and promised toleration to the Rcunan Catholics 
if they and the pope would aid in the restoration of the monarchy 
and the church. Nor was this all. The parliament forces tad 
been closing round Oxford, On ^e e7^h of April the i^ng le^ 
the city, and on the jth of May gave himself up to the Scottish 


army at Newark, arriving on the 13th with them at Newcsatki^ 
On the 13th of July the parliament sant to Charles the 
" Newcastle I’ropositions,” which included the* extreme fluids 
of Charles’s acceptance uf the Covenan ts, the abolition of ep^capai^ 
and establishment of Prestahsrianism, severer laws against ^ 
Roman Catholics and parliamentary control of the forces, with 
the withdrawal of the Irish Cessation, and a long list of royalists 
to boexempted from pardon. Charles returned no definite answer 
for several months. He imagined that he might now find support 
in Scottish royalism, encouraged by Montrose’s series of brilliant 
victories, but these hopes were destroyed by the latter’s defeatat 
Philiphaugh on the 3rd of Septemlier. The Scuts insisted on the 
Covenantand on the permanentestablishmentof Presbyterianism, 
while Charles would only consent to a temporary maintenance 
for three years. Accordingly the Scots, in return for the payment 
of port of their army arrears by the parliamont, marched home on 
the 30th of January 1647, leaving Charles behind, who untar the 
care of tlie parliamentary commissioners was conducted to 
Holmby House. Thence on the 12th of May he sent his answer 
to the Newcastle I’ropositions, offering the militia to the parlia¬ 
ment for ten years and the establishment of Presbyterianism for 
three, while a final settlement on religion was to be reached 
through an assembly of twenty divines at Westminster. But in 
the midst of the negotiation with the parliament Charles’s person 
was seized,on the 3rduf June 1647, by Cornet Joyce under instruc¬ 
tions of the army, which soon afterwards occupied London and 
overpowered the parliament, placing Charles at Hampton Court, 
If Charles could have remained firm to cither one or the other 
faction, and have made concessions either to Pre.sbyterianism 
or on the subject of the militia, he might even now have pre¬ 
vailed. But he had learned nothing by experience, and continued 
at this juncture his characteristic pxihcy of intrigue and double- 
dealing, “ playing his game,” to u.se his own word.s, negotiating 
with bj'th parties at once, not with the object or wish to arrive 
at a settlement with either, but to augment their disputes, 
tirne and profit ultimately by their divisions. Tlie “ Heads of the 
Proposals,” submitted to Charles by the army on the 28th of 
July »647, were terras conceived on a Imsis far broader and more 
statesmanlike than the Newcastle Propositions, and such as 
Charles might well have accepted. The proposalg on religion 
anticipated the Toleration Act of i68g. There was no mention 
of episcopacy, and its existtace was thereby indirectly admitted, 
but complete religious freedom for all Protestant denominations 
was proi'ided, and the power of the church to inflict civil penalties 
abolished, while it was also suggested that dangers from Roman 
Catholics and Jesuits might be avoided by means other than 
enforcing attendance at church. The parliament was to dissolve 
itself and be succeeded by biennial assemblies elected on a re¬ 
formed franchise, not to be dissolved without their own consent 
before I20 days, and not to sit more than 240 days in the two 
years. A council of state was to conduct the foreign policy 
of the state and conclude peace and war subject to the approval 
of parliament, and to control the militia for ten years, the com¬ 
manders being appointed by parliament, as also the officers of 
state for ten years. No peer created since May the asst, ihaa, 
was to sit in parliament without consent uf both. Houses, and 
the judicial decisions of the House of tards were to be ratified 
by the Commons. Only five persons ware exeepted from am¬ 
nesty, but royalists were not to hold office for five years and 
not to sit in the Commons till the end of the second biennial 
f)arliamcnt. Proposals for a series of reforms wore ^SQ added 
Charles, however, was at the same time n^utiating wth Lauder¬ 
dale for an invasion of England by the Scots, and imagined he 
could win over Cromwell and Fairfax by “ proffers of advantage 
to themselves.” The precious oppt)rtunity was therefore rdlow^ 
to slip by. On the 9th of September ho rejected the prept^ls 
of the parliament tor the establishment of Presbyterianism- 
His hopes of gaining advantages by playing upon the ffifferencea 
ef his opponents proved a complete failure. Fresh term* were 
drown up by the army and parliament together on the toth of 
November, but before these could be presented, CbarlfSi nn th* 
nth, had escaped to Carisbrooke Castle in the Isle of *Wigbt4 
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Tliertce on the r6th he sent a message offering Presbyterianism 
for three years anji the militia for his lifetime to the parliament, 
but insisting on the maintenance of episcopacy. On the 28th 
of December he refused his assent to the Four Bills, which de¬ 
manded the militia for parliament for twenty years and prac¬ 
tically for ever, annulled the honours recently granted by the 
king and his declarations against the Houses, and gave to parlia¬ 
ment the right to adjourn to any place it wished. On the 3rd 
of January 1648 the Commons agreed to a resolution to address 
the king no further, in which they were joined by the Ix)rds on 
the 15th. 

Charles had meanwhile taken a further fatal step which 
brought about his total destruction. On the 26th of December 
1647 he had .signed at Carisbrooke with the Scottish commis¬ 
sioners the secret treaty called the “ F.ngagement,” whereby 
the Scots undertook to invade England on his behalf and restore 
him to the throne on conditit)n of the establishment of Presby¬ 
terianism for three years and the suppression of the secbirians. 
In consequence the second civil war broke out and the Scots 
invaded England under* Hamilton. The royalist risings in 
England were soon suppressed, and Cromwell gained an easy 
and derisive victory over the Scots at Preston. Charles was 
now left alone to face his enemies, with the whole tale of his 
intrigues and deceptions unmasked and exposed. The last 
intrigue with the Scots was the most unpardonable in the eyes 
of his contemporaries, no less wicked and monstrous than his 
design to«conquer England by the Irish soldiers; “a more 
prodigious treason,” said Cromwell, “ than any that had been 
perfected before ; because the former quarrel was that English¬ 
men might rule over one another; this to vassalize us to a 
foreign nation.” ^ Cromwell, who up to this point had shown 
himself foremost“in supporting the negotiations with the king, 
now spoke of the treaty of Newport, which he found the parlia¬ 
ment in the act of negotiating on his return from Scotland, as 
“ this ruining hypocritical agreement.” Charles had engaged 
in these negotiations only to gain time and find opportunity to 
escape. “ The great concession I made this day,” he wrote on 
the 7th -of October, “ was made merely in order to my escape.” 
At the beginning he had stipulated that no concession from him 
should be valid unless an agreement were reached upon every 
point. He had now consented to most of the demands of the 
parliament, including the repudiation of the Irish Cessation, the 
surrender of the delinquents and the cession of the militia for 
twenty years, and of the offices of .state to parliament, but re¬ 
mained firm in his refusal to abolish episcopacy, consenting 
only to Presbyterianism for three years. Charles’s devotion to 
the church is undoubted. In April 1646, before his fiieht from 
Oxford, inspired perhaps by superstitious fears as to the origin 
of his misfortunes, he had delivered to .Sheldon, afterwards arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, a written vow (now in the library of 
St Paul’s cathedral) to restore all church lands held by the 
crown on his restoration to the throne; and almost his last 
injunction to the prince of Wales was that of fidelity to the 
national church. His present firmness, however, in its support 
was caused probably less by his devotion to it than by his desire 
to secure the failure of the whole treaty, and his attempts to 
escape naturally weakened the chances of success, Cromwell 
now supported the petitions of the army against the treaty. On 
the i6th of November the council of officers demanded the trial 
of the king, “ the capital and grand author of our troubles,” 
and on the 27th of November the parliamentary commissioners 
returned from Newport without having secured Charles’s 
consent. Charles was removed to Hurst Castle on the ist of 
December, where he remained till the 19th, thence being taken 
to Windsor, where he arrived on the 23rd. On the 6th “ Pride’s 
Purge ” had removed from the Commons all those who might 
show any favour to the king. On the 25th a last attempt by the 
council of officers to come to terms with him was repulsed. On 
the 1st of January the remnant of the Commons resolved that 
Charles was guilty of treason by “ levying war against the parlia¬ 
ment tpid kingdom of England ” ; on the 4th they declared 
their own power to make laws without the lords or the sovereign. 


and on the 6th established a “ high court of justice ” to try the 
king. On the 19th Charles was brought to St James’s Palace, 
and on the next day his trial began in Westminster Hidl, without 
the assistance of any of the judges, who all refused to take part 
in the proaeedings. He laughed alo\id at hearing himself called 
a traitor, and immediately demanded by what authority he was 
tried. He had been in treaty with the parliament in the Isle of 
Wight and token thence by force ; he saw no lords pre.sent. 
He was told by Bradshaw, the president of the court, that he 
was tried by the authority of the people of England, who had 
elected him king; Charles making the obvious reply that he was 
king by inheritance and not by election, that England had been 
for more than looo years an hereditary kingdom, and Bradshaw 
cutting short the discussion by adjourning the court. On the 
22nd Charles repeated his reasoning, adding, “ It is not my case 
alone; it is the freedom and liberty of the people of England, 
and do you pretend what you will, I stand more for their liberties, 
for if power without law may make laws ... I do not know 
what subject he is in England that can be sure of his life or any¬ 
thing that he calls his own.” On the 23rd he again refused to 
plead. The court was adjourned, and there were several signs 
that the army in their prosecution of the king had not the nation 
at their back. While the soldiers had shouted “ Justice ! 
justice ! " .as the king passed through their ritnks, the civilian 
spectators from the end of the hall had cried ” God .save the 
king ! ” There was considerable opposition and reluctance to 
proceed among the members of the court. On the 26th, however, 
the court decided unanimously upon his execution, and on the 
27th (Tiarles was brought into court for the last time to he.ir 
his sentence. His request to be heard before the Lords and 
Commons was rejected, and his attempts to answer the charges 
of the president were silenced. .Sentence was pronounced, and 
the king was removed by the soldiers, uttering his last broken 
protest: ",1 am not suffered to speak. Expect what justice 
other people will have.” 

In the.se last hours Charles, who was probably weary of 
life, showed a remarkable dignity and self-possession, and a firm 
resignation supported by religious faith and by the aKsolute 
conviction of his own innocence, which, says Burnet, “ amazed 
all people and that so much the more because it was not natural 
to him. It was imputed to a very extraordinary meashre of 
supernatural assistance . . . ; it was owing to something 
within himself that he went through so many indignities with 
so much true greatness without disorder or any sort of affecta¬ 
tion.” Nothing in his life liecame Charles like the leaving it. 
“He nothing common did or mean Upon that memorable scene.” 
On the morning of the 29th of January he said his last sad 
farewell to his younger children, Elizabeth and Henry, duke 
of Gloucester. On the 30th at ten o’clock he walked across 
from St James’s to Whitehall, calling on his guard “ in a 
pleasant manner ” to walk apace, and at two he stepped upon 
the scaffold from a window, probably the middle one, of the 
Banqueting House (see ARCHiTF.CTtTRE, Plate VI. fig. 75). He 
was separated from the people by large ranks of soldiers, 
and his last speech only reached Juxon and those with him 
on the scaffold. He declared that he had desired the liberty 
and freedom of the people as much as any ; “ but I must tell 
you that their liberty and freedom consists in having govern¬ 
ment. ... It is not their having a share in the government; 
that is nothing appertaining unto them. A subject and a 
sovereign are clean different things.” These, together with his 
declaration that he died a member of the Church of England, 
and the mysterious “ Remember,” spoken to Juxon, were 
Charles’s last words. “ It much discontents the citizens,” 
wrote a spectator; “ ye manner of his deportment was very 
resolutely with some smiling countenances, intimating his 
willingness to be out of his troubles.” ' “ The blow I saw given,” 
wrote another, Philip Henfy, “ and can truly say with a sad 
heart, at the instant whereof, I remember well, there was such 
a grone by the Thousands then present as 1 never heard before 
and desire I may never hear again. 'There was according to 
> Notes and Queries, 7th ser., vili. 32A. 
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order one Troop immediately marching frmnwards Charing-Cross 
to Westminster and another fromwar^ Westminster to Charing- 
Cross, purposely to masker ” (».«. to overpower) “ the people 
and to disperse and scatter them, so that I had much adoe 
amongst the rest to escape home without hurt.” * , 

Amidst such scenes of violence was at last effected die destruc¬ 
tion of Charles. “ It is lawful,” wrote Milton, “ and hath been 
held so through all ages for any one who have the pmwer to call 
to account a lyrant or wicked King and after due conviction to 
depose and put him to death.” * But here (it might weU be 
contended) there had been no ” due conviction.” The execution 
had been the act of the king’s personal enemies, of “ only some 
fifty or sixty governing Englishmen widi Oliver Cromwell in the 
midst of them,” an act technically illegal, morally unjustifiable 
because the supposed crimes of Charles had been condoned by 
the later negotiations with him, and indefensible on the ground of 
public expediency, for the king’s death proved a far greater 
obstacle to the re-establishment of settled government than his 
life could have been. The result was an extraordinary revulsion 
of feeling in favour of Charles and the monarchy, in which the 
incidents of his misgovemment were completely forgotten. He 
soon became in the popular veneration a martyr and a saint. 
His fate was compared with the Crucifixion, and his trials and 
sufferings to those of the .Saviour. Handkerchiefs dipped in his 
blood wrought “ miracles,” and the Eikon Basilike, published 
on the day of his funeral, presented to the public a touching 
if not a genuine portrait of the unfortunate sovereign. At the 
Restoration the anniversary of his death was ordered to be kept 
as a day of fasting and humiliation, and the service appointed 
for use on the occasion was only removed from the prayer-book 
in 1859. The same conception of Charles as a martyr for religion 
appeals still to many, and has Iicen stimulated by modem 
writers. “ Had Charles been willing to abandon the church and 
give up episcopacy,” says Bishop Creighton, “he might have 
saved his throne and his life. But on this point Charles stood 
firm, for this he died and by dying saved it for the future.” “ 
Gladstone, Keble, Newman write in the same strain. “ It was 
for the Church,” .says Gladstone, “ that Charles shed his blood 
upon the scaffold.” *' “ I rest,” says Newman, “ on the scenes 
of past years, from the Upper Room in Acts to the Court of 
Carisbrooke and Uxbridge.” The injustice and violence of the 
king’s death, however, the pathetic dignity of his last days, and 
the many noble traits in his character, cannot blind us to the 
real causes of his downfall and destruction, and a sober judgment 
cannot allow that Charles was really a martyr either for the 
church or for the popular liberties. 

The constitutional struggle between the crown and parliament 
had not been initiated by Charles I. It was in full existence in 
the reign of James I., and distinct traces appear towards the 
latter part of that of Elizabeth. Charles, therefore, in some 
degree inherited a situation for which he was not responsible, 
nor can he be justly blamed, according to the ideas of kingship 
which then prevailed, for defending the prerogatives of the 
crown as precious and sacred person^ possessions which it was 
his duty to hand down intact to his successors. Neither will 
his persistence in refusing to yield up the control of the executive 
to the parliament or tihe army, or his zeal in defending the 
national church, be altogether censured. In the event the parlia¬ 
ment proved quite incapable of governing, an army uncontrolled 
by the sovereign was shown to constitute a more grievous 
tyranny than Qiarles’s most arbitrary rule, and the downfall 
of the church seen to make room only for a sectarian despotism 
as intolerable as the Laudian. The natural inference might be 
that both conceptions of government had much to support 
them, that they were bound sooner or later to come into collision, 
and that the actual individuals in the drama, including the king 
himself, were rather the victims of the greatness of events than 
real actors in the scene, still less the controllers of their own 

I Letters and Diaries of P. Henry (1882). la. 

’ Tenure of Kings and Magistrates. 

• Lectures on Archbishop Laud (1895). p. aj. 

‘ Reniarhs on the Royal Supremacy (1850), p. 57. 


and the national destiny. A closer insight, however, shows that 
biographical more than abstract historical elements determined 
the actual course and issue of the Rebelliofi. The great con¬ 
stitutional and religious points of dispute Tietween the king and 
parliament, though doubtless involving principles vital to the 
national interests, would not alone Imve sufficed to destroy 
Charles. Monarchy was too much venerated, was too deeply 
rooted in the national life, to be hastily and easily extirpated ; 
the perils of removing the foundation of all government, law 
and order were too obvious not to be shunned at almost all costs. 
Still less can the crowning tragedy of the king’s death find its 
real explanation or justification in these disputes and antagon¬ 
isms. The real cause was the complete discredit into which 
Charles had brought himself and the monarchy. The ordinary 
routine of daily life and of business cannot continue without 
some degree of mutual confidence between the individuab 
brought into contact, far less could relations be maintained by 
subjects with a king endowed with the enormous powers then 
attached to the kingship, and with whom agreements, promises, 
negotiations were merely subterfuges and prevarications. We 
liave seen the series of unhappy falsehoixls and deceptions 
which constituted Charles’s statecraft, beginning with the 
fraud concerning tire concessions to the Roman Catholics at his 
marriage, the evasions with which he met the Petition of Right, 
the abandonment of Strafford, the simultaneous negotiation 
with, and betrayal of, all parties. Strafford’s reported words 
on hearing of his desertion by Charles, “ Put not your trust in 
princes,” re-echo through the whole of Charles’s reign. It was 
the degradation and dishonour of the kingship, and the personal 
loss of credit which Charles suffered through these transactions— 
which never appear to have caused him a moment’s regret or 
uneasiness, but the fatal consequences of which were seen only 
too clearly by men like Hyde and Falkland—that were the real 
causes of the rebellion and of the king’s execution. The con¬ 
stitutional and religious grievances were the outward and 
visible sign of the corroding suspicions which slowljrxonsumed 
the national loyalty. In themselves there was nothing incapable 
of settlement either through the spirit of union which existed 
between Elizabeth and her subjects, or by the principle of 
compromise which formed the basis of the constitutional settle¬ 
ment in 1688. The bond of union between his people and 
himself Charles had, however, early broken, and compromise 
is only possible between parties both of whom can acknowledge 
to some extent the force of the other’s position, which can trust 
one another, and which are sincere in their endeavour to reach 
agreement. Thus on Charles himself chiefly falls the responsi¬ 
bility for the catastrophe. 

His character and motives fill a large place in English history, 
but they have never been fully understood and possibly were 
largely due to physical causes. His weakness as a child was so 
extreme that his life was despaired of. He outgrew physical 
defects, and as a young man excelled in horsemanshm and in 
the sports of the times, but always retained an impediment of 
speech. At the time of his accession his reserve and reticence 
were especially noticed. Buckingham was the only person who 
ever enjoyed his friendship, and after his death Charles placed 
entire confidence in no man. This isolation was the cause of an 
ignorance of men and of the world, and of an incapacity to 
appreciate the ideas, principles and motives of others, while it 
prepared at the same time a fertile soil for receiving those 
exalted conceptions of kingship, of divine right and prerogative, 
which came into vogue at this period, together with those 
exaggerated ideas of his own personal supremacy and importance 
to which minds not quite normal are always especially mclined. 
His character was marked by a weakness which shirked and 
postponed the settlement of difficulties, by a meanness and 
ingratitude even when dealing with his most devoted followers, 
by an obstinacy which only feigned compliance and by an untruth- 
fulness which differed widely from his son’s unblushing deceit, 
which found always some reservation or excuse, but which while 
more scrupulous was also more dangerous and insidious becadse 
employed continually as a principle of conduct. Yet Quudes, in 
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spite of his liad many fine qualities. Clarendon, who was 

fully conscious of them, who docs not venture to call him a good 
king, and allows that “ his kingly virtues had some mixture and 
alloy that hindered them from shining in full lustre,'’ declares 
that “ he was if ever any, the most worthy of the title of an 
Honest Man, so great n lover of justice that no temptation could 
dispose him to a wrongful action except that it was disguised to 
him that he believed it just,” “ the worthiest of gentlemen, the 
best master, the best friend, the best husband, the best father 
and the best Christian that the age in which he lived produced.” 
With all its deplorable mistakes and failings Charles l.’s reign 
belongs to a sphere infinitely superior to that of his unscrupulous, 
corrupt, selfish but more successful son. His prK'ate life was with¬ 
out a blemish. Immediately on his accession he had suppressed 
the disorder which had existed in the household of Jimes 
and let it be known that whoever had business with him 
“ must never approach him by backstairs or private doors.” * 
He maintained a strict sobriety in food and dress. He had a 
fine artistic sense, and Milton reprehends him for having made 
Shakespeare “ the closest companion of his solitudes.” “ Mon¬ 
sieur le Prince de Galles,” wrote Rubens in 1625, “ est le prince 
1.1 plus amateur de la peinture qui soit au monde.” He succeeded 
in bringing together during twenty years an unrivalled collection, 
of which a great part was dispersed at his death. He showed 
a noble insensibility to flattery. He was deeply and sincerely 
religious. He wished to do right, and was conscious of the purity 
of his motives. Those who came into contact with him, even 
the most bitter of his opponents, were impressed with his good¬ 
ness. The great tragedy of his life, to be read in his well-known, 
dignified, but weak and unhappy features, and to be followed 
in his inexplicable and mysterious clioico of baneful instruments, 
such as Rupert, I.iiud, Hamilton, Glamorgan, Henrietta Maria 
—all in their several ways working out his destruction—seems 
to have been inspired by a fateful insanity or infirmity of mind or 
will, recalling the great Greek dramas in which the poets depicted 
frenzied mortals rushing; into their own destruction, impelled 
by the unseen and superior powers. 

The king’s body, after being embalmed, was buried by the 
few followers who remained with him to the lost, hastily and 

withoutanyfuneralservice, which wasforbidden by theauthorities, 

in the tomb of Henry 'VIII., in St George's Chapel, 'Windsor, 
where his cotfin was identified and opened in 1813. An “ account 
of what appeared ” was published by Sir Henry Halford, and 
a bone abstracted on the occasion was replaced in the vault by 
the prince of Wales (afterwards Edward 'VII.) in 1888. Charles I. 
left, besides three children who died in infancy, Charles (after¬ 
wards Charles II.); Janies (afterwards James 11.); Henry, duke 
of Gloucester (1639-1660); Mary (1631-1660), who married 
William of Orange; Elizabeth (1635-1650); and Henrietta, 
duchess of Orleans (1644-1670). 

Bim.iocKAi>HY. -The IcadiiiR authority for the life and reign of 
Charles I. Ls the History of lin^land (iSM.?) and History of the Great 
Civil li'ar (189,1), by S.’R. Gardiner, with the references there given. 
Among recent works may be mentioned Memoirs of the Mari^ 
Kittg, by A. Fea (1005); Life of Charles 1 . >600-162;. by E. B. 
Chancellor (iSdO); The Visits of Charles /. to Newcastle, by C. S. 
Terry (1898}; Charles /., by Sir 1 . Skelton, valuable for its illus¬ 
trations (1898); The Manner of the Coronation of King Charles T., 
ed. by C. 'W'ordsworth (Henry Bradshaw Soc., 1892); The Picture 
Gallery of Charles by C. Phillips (1896). See idso Calendars of 
State Papers, Irish and Domestic Series ; Hist, MSS. Comm. Series, 
csp. MSS. of J. Utiot Hodgkin, F. J. Savile Folfambe, Lord Montagu 
of Beaulieu, Duke of Pitiland at Flelvoir Castle, Marauis of Ormonde, 
Earl Cowper [Coke Jl/.S.SJ, F.arl of Lonsdale (note-nooks of parlia¬ 
ments ol 1O26 and 192 S). Duke of Buctleuch at Montagu House, 
Duke of Portland, nth Rqj. app. pt. vi., Duke of HamiUnn, pt. i., 
Salvetti Correspondence, loth Rej>. pt. vi.. Lord Braye •, Add. MSS. 
Brit. Mus., .^3,596 fols. 21-32 (kevs to ciphers), .M.171. 35'*97 
Notes etnd Queries, scr. vl.. vii., vtii., ix. indexes; Eng. Hist. Rev. 
if. 687 (" Chailes and Glamorgan.” by S. R. Gardiaerl, vii. 176 ; 
ComhiU Mag. vol. 75, January 1897. “ Execution of Charles,” by 
C.H.Ftrlh. (P.C.y.) 

CHARLES IL (1630-1685), king of Great Britain and Ireland, 
second son of Charles I. and Queen. Henrietta Maria, was bom 
on the 29th of May 1630 at St James's Palace, and was brought 
* Sahfetti's Corresp. in Hist. MSS. Comm, irth Rep. app. pt. i.p.6. 


up under tlie care successively of the countess of Dorset, William 
Cavendish, duke of Newcastle, and the marquess of Hertford. 
He accompanied the king during the campaigns of the Civil War, 
and sat in the parliament at Oxford, but on the 4th of March 1645 
he was sent by Charles I. to the west, accompanied by Hyde and 
others who formed his council. Owing, however, to the mutual 
jealousies and misconduct of Goring and Grenville, and the 
prince's own disregard afid contempt of the council, his presence 
was in no ytay advantageous, and could not prevent the final 
overthrow of 'tlie king's forces in 1646. He retired (17th of 
February) to I’ondennis Castle at Falmouth, and on tlie approach 
of Fairfax (2nd of March) to Scilly, where he remained with 
Hyde till tlie 16th of April Thence he fled to Jersey, and 
finally, refusing all the overtures from tlie parliament, and in 
opi.iosition to the counsils of Hyde, who desired the prince to 
remain on English territory, he repaired to the queen at Paris, 
where he remained for two years. He is described at this time 
by Mrae de Mottcville as “ well-made, with a swarthy complexion 
agreeing well with his fine black eyes, a large ugly mouth, a 
graceful and dignified carriage and a fine figure ” ; and according 
to the description circulated later for his capture after the battle 
of Worcester, he was over six feet tall. He received instruction 
in mathematics from Hobbes, and was early initiated into all 
the vices of the age by Buckingham and Percy. In July 1648 
the prince joined the royalist fleet and blockaded tlie "I hames 
with a fleet of eleven ^ips, returning to Holland, where he 
received the news of the final royalist defeats and afterwards of 
Uie execution of his father. On the 14th of January 1649 he 
had forwarded to the council a signed carte blanche, granting any 
conditions provided his fatlier's life were spared. He immedi¬ 
ately assumed the title of king, and was proclaimed in Scotland 
(5lh of l''ebruar> ) and in some parts of Ireland. On the 17th of 
September, after a visit to his mother at .St Germain, Charles 
went to Jersey and issued a declaration proclaiming his rights; 
but, owing to the arrival of the fleet at Portsmouth, he was 
obliged, on the 13th of February 1650, to return again to Breda. 
The projected invasion of Ireland was delayed through want of 
funds till it was too late; Hyde's mission to Spain, in the midst 
of Cromwell's successes, brought no assistance, and Ciharles now; 
turned to Scotland for aid. Employing the same unscrupulous 
and treacherous methods which had proved so fatal to his lotto* 
he simultaneously supported and encouraged the expi^ion 61 
Montrose and the royalists, and negotiated with covenanters. 
On the 1st of May he signed tlie first draft of a treaty at Breda 
with the latter, in which he accepted the Solemn League and 
Covenant, conceded the control of public and church affairs to 
the parliament and the kirk, and undertook to establish Presby¬ 
terianism in the three kingdoms. He also signed privately a 
paper repudiating Ormonde and the loyal Irish, and recalling 
tlie commissions granted to them. In acting thus he did not 
scruple to desert his own royalist iollowers, and to repudiate 
and abandon the great and noble Montrose, whose heroic efforts 
he was apparently merely using in order to extort better terms 
from the covenanters, and who, having been captured on the 4th 
of May, was executed on the 2i.st in spite of some attempts by 
Charles to procure for him an indemnity. 

Thus perjured and disgraced the young king embarked for 
Scotland on the 2nd of June; on the nth when off Heligoland 
he signed the treaty, and on the 23rd, on his arrival at Spey mouth, 
before landing, he swore to both the covenants. He proceeded 
to Falkland near Pertli and passed through Aberdeen, where 
he saw the mutilated arm of Montoose suspended over the 
city gate. He was compelled to dismiss all his followers except 
Buckingham, and to submit to interminable sermons, which 
generally contained violent invectives against his parents and 
hii^eif. To 2^gyll he promised the payment of £40,000 at his 
restoration, douDtless the sum owing as arrears of the Scottish 
army unpaid when Charles I. was surrendered to the Engli^ 
at Newcastle, and entered into negotiations for mariying his 
daughter. In August he was forced to sign a further declaration, 
confessing his own wickedness in dealing with the Iridi, his father’s 
blood-guiltiness, his mother’s idolatry, and his abhorrence 
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of prelacy, besides ratifying his allegiance to the covenants 
and to Presbyterianism. At the same time he declared himself 
secretly to png, dean of Tuam, “a true child of the Church of 
Knglaird,” “ a true Cavalier,” and avowed that “ what concerns 
Ireland is in no ways binding ” ; while to the Roma^ Catholics 
in England he promised concessions and expressed hjs goodwill 
towards their church to Pope Innocent X. His attempt, called 
“ The Start,” on the 4th of October 1650, to escape from the 
faction at Perth and to join Huntly and the royalists in the 
north failed, and he was overtaken and compelled to return. 
On the 1st of January he was crowned at Scone, when he 
was forced to repeat liis oaths to both the covenants. 

Meanwlule Cromwell had advanced and had defeated the 
Presbyterians at Dunbar on the 3rd of September 1650, sub¬ 
sequently occupying Edinburgh. This defeat was not wholly 
unwelcome to thailcs in the circumstances j in the following 
suniTuer, during pomwell's advance to the north, he shook off 
the Pre.sbyterian influence, and on the 31st of July 1651 marched 
south into England with an army of alxiut jo,ooo commanded 
by David l.esTie. He was proclaimed king at Carlisle, joined 
by tire earl of Derby in Lancashire, evaded the troops of lamberl 
and Harrison in Che.shire, marched through Shropshire, meeting 
with a relniff at Shrewsbury, and entered Worcester with a 
small, tired and dispirited force of only 16,000 men (22nd of 
August). Here ll)e decisive battle, which ruined his hopes, and 
in which Charles distinguished himself by conspicuous courage 
and fortitude, was (ought on the 3rd of September. After leading 
an unsuccessful cavalry cliarge against the enemy ho fled, about 
6 P.M., accompanied by Buckingham, Derby, Wilmot, Lauder¬ 
dale and others, towards Kidderminster, taking refuge at White- 
ladies, about 25 ni. from Worcester, where he sejxiruled himself 
from all his followers except Wilniot, concealing himself in the 
famous oak duiing the 6th of September, moving subsequently 
to Boscobel, to Moseley and Bentley Hall, and thence, disguised 
as Miss Lane's attendant, to Abbots Leigh near Bristol, to Trent 
in Somersetshire, and finally to the George Inn at Brighton, 
having been recognized during the forty-one days of his wander¬ 
ings by about fifty persons, none of whom, in spite of the reward 
of £iooo offered for his r.apturc, or of the death penalty threatened 
for aiding his concealment, had Ixtraycd him. 

He set sail from Shoreham on the 15111 of October 1651, and 
landed at E'ccamp in Normandy the next day. He resided 
at Paris at .St Germain till June 1654, in inactivity, unable to 
make any further effort, and living with difficulty on a grant 
from Louis XU', of 600 livres a month. Various missions to 
foreign powers met with failure ; he was excluded from Holland 
by the treaty made with England in April 1654, and he antici¬ 
pated his expulsion from France, owing to the new relations of 
friendship established with Cromwell, by quitting the country 
in July. He visited his sister, the princess of Orange, at Spa, and 
went to Aix-la-Chapellc, thence finally proceeding in November 
to Cologne, where he was hospitably received, llae conclusion 
of Cromwell’s treaty with France in October 1655, and the 
war between England and Spain, gave hope of aid from the 
latter power. In April 1656 Qiarles went to Bruges, and on the 
7th of February 1658 to Brussels, where he ^ned a treaty with 
Don John of Austria, governor of the Spanish Netherlands, by 
which he received an allowance in place of his French pension 
and undertook to assemble all his subjects in France in aid of 
the Spanish against the French. This plan, however, came to 
nothing; projected risings in England were betrayed, and by 
the capture of Dunkirk m June 1658, after the battle of the 
Dunes, by the French and Cromwell’s Ironsides, the Spanish 
cau.se in Flanders was ruined. 

As long as Cromwell lived there appeared little hope of the 
restoration of the moiwohy, and Charles and Hyde had been 
aware of the plots for his assassination, which had aroused no 
disapproval. By the protector’s death on the ,3rd of September 
1658 the scene was wholly changed, and amidst the consequent 
confusion of factions the cry for the restoration of the monarchy 
grew daity in strength. The premature royalist rising, however, 
in August 1659 was defeated, and Charles, who bad awaited 


the result on the coast of BrittaSy, proceeded to Fuentenabia 
on the Stpanish frontier, where Maaarin and Luis do Haro were 
negotiating the treaty of the Pjrrenees, to inddee both powers to 
support his cause ; but the failure of the attempt in England 
ensured the rejection of his request, and he returned to 
Brussels in December, visiting his mother at Paris on the w»y. 
Events had meanwhile des’elyped fast in favour of a restoration. 
Charles, by Hyde’s advice, had not interfered in the movement, 
and had avoided inconvenient concessions to the various factions 
by referring all to a “ free parliament.” He left Brussels for 
Breda, and issued in April 1660, together with the letters to the 
council, the officers of the army and the houses of parliament 
and the city, the declaration of an amnesty for all except those 
specially excluded afterwards by parliament, which referred to 
parliament the settlement of estates and promised a liberty to 
tender consciences in matters of religion not contrary to the 
peace of the kingdom. 

On the 8th of May Charles 11. was proclaimed king in West¬ 
minster Hall and elsewhere in London. On the 24th he sailed 
from the Hague, landing on tlie 26th at Dover, where he was met 
by Monk, whom he saluted as father, and by the mayor, from 
whom he accepted a “ very rich bible,” “ the thing that he 
loved above all things in tlie world.” He reached London on 
the 29th, his thirtielli birthday, arriving witli tlie procession, 
amidst general rejoicings and “ through a lane of happy faces,” 
at seven in the evening at Whitehall, where the houses of 
parliament awaited his coming, to offer in the name of the 
nation their congratulations and allegiance. 

No event in die history of England had been attended with 
more lively and general rejoicing titan Charles's restoration, and 
none was destined to cause greater subsequent disappointment 
and disillusion. Indolent, sensual and dissipated by nature, 
Charles's vices had greatly increased during his exile abroad, 
and were now, with the great turn of fortune which gave him 
full opportunity to indulge them, to surpass all the bounds of 
decency and control. A long residence till the age of thirty 
abroad, together with his French blood, had made him politically 
more of a foreigner than an Englishman, and he returned to 
England ignorant of the English constitution, a Roman Catholic 
and a secret adversary of the national religion, and untouched 
by the sentiment of England's greatness or of patriotism. Pure 
selfishness was the basis of his policy both in domestic and 
foreign affairs. Abroad the great national interests were eagerly 
sacrificed for the sake of a pension, and at home his personal 
case and pleasure alone decided every measure, and tlie fate of 
every minister and subject. During his exile he had surrounded 
himself with young men of the same spirit as himself, such as 
Buckingham and Bennet, who, without having any claim to 
statesmanship, inattentive to business, neglectful of the nationed 
interests and national prejudices, became C harks's chief advisers. 
With them, as with their master, public office was only desirable 
as a means of procuring enjoyment, for which an absolute 
monarchy provided the most favourable conditions. Such 
persons were now, accordingly, destined to supplant the older 
and responsible ministers of the type of Qarendon and Ormonde, 
men of high character and patriotism, who followed definite lines 
of policy, while at the same time the younger men of ability and 
standing were, shut out from office. 

The first period of Charles 11.’s reign (1660-1667) ''’as that of 
the administration of Lord Clarendon, the principal author of the 
Restoration settkment. The king was granted the large revenue 
of £1,300,000. The naval and m'llitary forces were disbanded 
but Charles managed to retain under the name of guards three 
regiments, which remained the nucleus of a standing army. The 
settlement of estates on a legal basis provided iU for a large 
number of the king’s .adherents who had impoverished themselves 
in his cause. The king’s honour was. directly involved in their 
compensation and,except for the gratification of a few individuals, 
was tarnished by his neglect to afford them relief. Charles used 
his influence to .carry t&ough pMllainent the act of indemnity, 
and the execution of some of the regicide was a measurii ript more 
severe than was to be expected in the tiroes and circuidktances; 
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but that of Sir Henry Vane, who was not a regicide whose life 
Charles had promised the partiament to spare in case of his con¬ 
demnation, was brought about by Charles’s personal insistence 
in revenge for the victim’s high bearing during his trial, and was 
an act of gross cruelty and perfidy. Charles was in favour of 
religious toleration, and a declaration issued by him in October 
1660 aroused great hopes; but he made little effort to conciliate 
the Preiibyterians or to effect a settlement through the Savoy 
conference, and his real object was to gain power over all the 
factions and to free his co-religionists, the Roman Catholics, in 
favour of whom he issued his first declaration of indulgem-e (26th 
of Decemtier 1662), the bill to give effect to it being opposed by 
Clarendon and defeated in the Lords, and being replied to by the 
ptts.sing of further acts against religious liberty. Meanwhile the 
plot of Vennerand of the Fifth Monarchy men had been suppressed 
in January ifiOi, and the king was crowned on the 23rd of April. 
The convention parliament had been dissolved on the 29th of 
December i6fto, and Charles’s first parliament, the Long Parlia¬ 
ment of the Restoration, which met on the 8th of May i66r and 
continued till January 1670, declared the command of the forces 
inherent in the crown, repudiated the taking up of arms again.st 
the king, and repealed in 1664 the Triennial Act, adding only a 
provision that there should not be intermission of parliaments for 
more than three years. In Ireland the church was re-established, 
and a new settlement of land introduced by the Act of Settle¬ 
ment 1661 and the Art of Explanation 1665. The island was 
excluded from the benefit of the Navigation 1 Jiws, and in 1666 the 
importation of cattle and horses into England was forbidden. In 
Scotland episcopacy was set up, the covenant to which Charles 
had taken .so many solemn oaths burnt by the common hangman, 
and Argyll brought to the .scaffold, while the kingdom was given 
over to the savage and corrupt administration of Lauderdale. 
On the 21st of May :662, inpunsuanre of the pro-French and anti- 
Spanish policy, Charles married Catherine of Hraganza, daughter 
of John IV. of Portugal, by which alliance England obtained 
Tangier and Bombay. She brought him no children, and her 
attractions for Charles were inferior to those of his mi.stress. Lady 
Castlemaine, whom she was compelled to receive as a lady of her 
bedchamber. In February 1665 the ill-omened war with Holland 
was declared, during the progress of which it became apparent 
how greatly the condition of the national services and the state 
of administration had deteriorated since the Commonwealth, 
and to what extent England was isolated and abandoned abroad, 
Michael dc Ruyter, on the T3th of June J667, carrying out his 
celebrated attack on Chatham and burning several warships. 
The disgrace was unprecedented. Charles did not show himself 
and it was reported that he had abdicated, but to allay the popular 
panic it was given out “ that he was very cheerful that night at 
supper with hLs mistrciise.s.” The treaty of Breda with Holland 
(21st of July 1667) removed the danger, but not the ignominy, 
and Charles showed the real baseness of his character when he 
joined in the popular outcry against Garendon, the upright and 
devoted adherent of his father and himself during twenty-five 
years of misfortune, and drove him into poverty and exile in his 
old age, recalling ominously Charles I.’s betrayal of Strafford. 

To Clarendon now succeeded the ministry of Buckingham 
and Arlington, who with lauderdale, Ashley (afterwards Lord 
Shafte.sbury)and Clifford, constituted the so-called Cabal ministry 
in 1672. With the.se advisers Charles entered into tho.se schemes 
so antagonistic to the national interests which have disgraced 
his reign. His plan was to render himself independent of parlia¬ 
ment and of the nation by binding himself to France and the 
French policy of aggrandizement, and receiving a French pen¬ 
sion with the secret intention as well of introducing the Roman 
Catholic religion again into England. In ifidi under Clarendon’s 
rule, the evil precedent had been admitted of receiving mon^ 
from France, in 1662 Dunkirk had been sold to Louis, and in 
February 1667 during the Dutch War a .secret alliance had been 
made with Louis, Charles promising him a free hand in the 
Netherlands and Louis undertaking to support Charles’s designs 
“ in or .out of the kingdom.” In January 1668 Sir W. Temple 
had made with Sweden and Holland the Triple Alliance against 


the encroachments and aggrandizement of France, but this 
national policy was soon upset by the king’s own secret plans. 
In 1668 the conversion of his brother James to Romanism became 
known to Charles. Already in 1662 the king had sent Sir Richard 
Bellings to Rome to arrange the terms of England’s conversion, 
and now in 1668 he was in correspondence with Oliva, the genera! 
of the Jesuits in Rome,,through James de la Cloche, the eldest 
of his natural sons, of whom he had become the father when 
scarcely sixteen during his residence at Jersey. On the zsth of 
January 1669, at a secret meeting between the two ro^al brothers, 
with Arlington, Clifford and Anmdell of Wardour, it was deter¬ 
mined to announce to Louis XIV. the projected conversion of 
Charles and the realm, and .subsequent negotiations terminated 
in the two .secret treaties of Dover. The first, signed tmly, among 
the ministers, by Arlington and Clifford, the rest not being 
initiated, on the 20th of May 1670, provided for the return of 
England to Rome and the joint attack of France and 
England upon Holland, England’s ally, together with Charles’s 
support of the Bourbon claims to the throne of Spain, while 
Charles received a pension of £200,000 a year. In the second, 
signed by Arlington. Buckingham, Lauderdale and Ashley on the 
31 St of Det;ember 1670, nothing was said about the conversion, and 
the pension provided for that purpo.se was added to the military 
subsidy, neither of these treaties being communicated to parlia¬ 
ment or to the nation. An immediate gain to Charles was the 
acquisition of another mistress in the person of Louise de 
Keroualle, the so-called “ Madam Carwell,” who had accompanied 
the duchess of Orleans, the king’s skster, to Dover, at the time of 
the negotiations, and who joined Charles’s seraglio, being created 
duchess of Portsmouth, and acting as the agent of the French 
alliance throughout the reign. 

On the 24th of October 1670, at the very time that these 
treaties were in progress, Charles opened parliament and obtained 
a vote of £800,000 on the plea of supporting the Triple Alliance. 
Parliament was prorogued in April 1671, not assembling again 
till February 1673, and on the 2nd of January 1672 was announced 
the ” stop of the exchequer,” or national bankruptcy, one of 
the most blameworthy and unscnipidous acts of the reign, by 
which the payments from the exchequer ceased, and large 
numbers of persons who had lent to the government were thus 
ruined. On the reassembling of parliament on the 4th of 
February 1673 a strong npjjosition was shown to the Cabal 
ministry which had been constituted at the end of 1672. The 
Dutch War, declared on the t7th of March 1672, though the com¬ 
mercial and naval jealou-sies of Holland had certainly not dis¬ 
appeared in England, was unpopular because of the alliance with 
France and the attack upon Protestantism, while the king’s 
second declaration of indulgence (isth of March 1672) aroused 
still further antagonism, was declared illegal by the parliament, 
and was followed up by the Test Act, which obliged James and 
Clifford to resign their offices. In February 1674 the war with 
Holland was closed by the treaty of London or of Westminster, 
though Charles still gave Louis a free hand in his aggressive 
policy towards the Netherlands, and the Cabal was driven 
from office. Danby (afterwards duke of Leeds) now became 
chief minister ; but, though in reality a strong supporter of the 
national policy, he could not hope to keep his place without 
acquiescence in the king’s schemes. In November 1675 Charles 
again prorogued parliament, and did not summon it again till 
February 1677, when it was almost immediately prorogued. 
On the 17th of February 1676, with Danby’s knowledge, Charles 
concluded a further treaty with Louis by which he undertook to 
subordinate entirely his foreign policy to that of France, and 
received an annual pension of £100,000. On the other hand, 
Danby succeeded in effecting the marriage (4th of Noveml^r 
1677) between William of Orange and the princess Mary, which 
proved the most important political event in the whole reign. 
Louis reveiwed him.self by intriguing with the Opposition and 
by turning his streams of gold in that'direction, and a further 
treaty with ^ance for the annual payment to Charles of £300,000 
and the dismissal of his parliament, concluded on ^e 17th of 
May 1678, was not executed. Louis made peace with Holland 
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at Nijmwegen on the loth of August, and punished Danby by 
disclosing his secret negotiations, thus causing the minister’s 
fall and impeachment. To save Danby Charles now prorogued 
the parliament on the 30th of December, dissolving it on the 14th 
of January 1679. « 

Meanwhile the “ Popish Plot,” the creation of a band of 
impostors encouraged by Shaftesbury, and the most violent 
and unscrupulous of the extreme Protestant party in order 
to exclude James from the throne, had thrown the whole 
country into a panic. Charles’s conduct in this conjuncture 
was highly characteristic and was marked by his usual cynical 
selfishness. He carefully refrained from incurring suspicion 
and unpopularity by opposing the general outcry, and though 
he saw through the imposture from the beginning he made no 
attempt to moderate the popular frenzy or to save the life of any 
of the victims, his co-religionists, not even intervening in the 
case of Lord Stafford, and allowing Titus Oates to be lodged 
at Whitehall with a pension. His policy was to take advantage 
of the violence of the faction, to “ give them line enough,” 
to use his own words, to encourage it rather than repress it, 
with the expectation of procuring finally a strong royalist re¬ 
action. In his resistance to the great movement for the exclusion 
of James from the succession, (iharles was aided by moderate 
men such as Halifax, who desired only a restriction of James’s 
powers, and still more by the violence of the extreme exclusionists 
themselves, who headed by Shaftesbury brought about their 
own downfall and that of their cause by their support of the 
legitimacy and claims of Charles’s natural son, the duke of 
Monmouth. In 1679 Charles denied, in council, his supposed 
marriage with Lucy Walter, Monmouth’s mother, his declarations 
being published in 1680 to refute the legend of the black box 
which was supposed to contain the contract of marriage, and 
told Burnet he would rather .see him hanged than legitimize him. 
lie deprived him of his general’s commission in consequence 
of his quasi-royal progresses about the country, and in December 
on Monmouth’s return to England he was forbidden to appear at 
court. In February 1679 the king had consented to order James 
to go abroad, and even approved of the attempt of the primate 
and the bishop of Winchester to convert him to Protestantism. 
To weaken the opposition to his government Charles accepted 
Sir W. Temple’s new scheme of governing by a council which in¬ 
cluded the leaders of the Opposition, and which might have be¬ 
come a rival to the parliament, but this was an immediate failure. 
In May 1679 he prorogued the new parliament which had 
attainted Danby, and in July dissolved it, while in October he 
prorogued another parliament of the same mind till January and 
finally till October 1680, having resolved “ to wait till this violence 
should wear off.” He even made overtures to Shaftesbury in 
November 1679, but the latter insisted on the departure of both 
the queen and James. All attempts at compromise failed, and 
on the assembling of the parliament in October 1680 the Exclusion 
Bill passed the Commons, being, however, thrown out in the Lords 
through the influence of Halifax. Charles dissolved the parlia¬ 
ment in January 1681, declaring that he would never give his 
consent to the Exclusion Pill, and summoned another at Oxford, 
which met there on the 21st of March 1681, Shaftesbury’s faction 
arriving accompanied 1 ^ armed bands. Charles expressed his 
willingness to consent to the handing over of the administration 
to the control of a IVotestant, in the case of a Roman Catholic 
sovereign, but the Opposition insisted on Charles’s nomination 
of Monmouth as his successor, and the parliament was accordingly 
once more (28th of March) dissolved by Charles, while a royal 
proclamation ordered to be read in all the churches proclaimed 
the ill-deeds of the parliament and the king’s affection for the 
Protestant religion. 

Charles’s tenacity and clever tact were now rewarded. A 
great popular reaction ensued in favour of the monarchy, and 
a large number of loyal addresses were sent in, most of them 
condemning the Exclusion Bill. Shaftesbury was imprisoned, 
and thou^ the Middlesex jury threw out his indiebnent and 
he was liberated, he never recovered his power, and in October 
1682 left England for ever. The Exclusion Bill and the Kmitation 
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of James’s powers were no more heard of, and full liberty was 
granted to the king to pursue the r&trograde and arbitrary policy 
to which his disposition naturally inclined. In Scotland James 
set up a tyrannical administration of the worst type. The royal 
enmity towards William of Orange was increased by a visit of 
the latter to England in July. No more parliaments were called, 
and Charles subsisted on his permanent revenue and his French 
pensions. He continued the policy of double-dealing and 
treachery, deceiving his ministers as at the treaty of Dover, 
by pretending to support Holland and Spain while he was 
.secretly engaged to Louis to betray them. On the 22nd of March 
1681 he entered into a compact with Louis whereby he undertook 
to desert his allies and offer no resistance to French aggressions. 
In August he joined with Spain and Holland in a manifesto 
gainst France, while secretly for a million livres he engaged 
himself to Louis, and in 1682 he proposed himself as arbitrator 
with the intention of treacherously handing over Luxemburg 
to France, an offer which was rejected owing to Spanish suspicions 
of collusion. In the event, Charles’s duplicity enabled Louis to 
seize Strassburg in 1681 and Luxemburg in 1684. The govern¬ 
ment at home was carried on principally by Rochester, Sunder¬ 
land and Godolphin, while Guilford was lord chancellor and 
Jeffreys lord chief justice. The laws against the Nonconformists 
were strictly enforced. In order to obtain servile parliaments and 
also obsequious juries, who with the co-operation of judges of the 
stamp of Jeffreys could be depended upon to carry out the wishes 
of the court, the borough charters were confiscated, the charter 
of the city of Ixindon being forfeited on the i2th of June 1683. 

The popularity of Charles, now greatly increased, was raised 
to national enthusiasm by the discovery of the Rye House plot 
in 1683, said to be a scheme to assassinate Charles and James 
at an isolated house on the high road near Hoddesdon in Hert¬ 
fordshire as they returned from Newmarket to London, among 
those implicated being Algernon Sidney, Lord Russell and 
Monmouth, the two former paying the death penalty and 
Monmouth being finally banished to the Hague. The administra¬ 
tion became more and more despotic, and Tangier was abandoned 
in order to reduce expenses and to increase the forces at home 
for overawing opposition. The first preliminary steps were now 
taken for the reintroduction of the Roman Catholic religion. 
Danby and those confined on account of participation in the 
popish plot were liberated, and Titus Oates thrown into prison. 
A scheme was announced for withdrawing the control of the army 
in Ireland from Rochester, the lord-lieutenant, and placing it in 
the king's own hands, and the commission to which the king had 
delegated ecclesiastical patronage was revoked. In May 1684 
the office of lord high admiral, in spite of the Test Act, was again 
given to James, who had now returned from Scotland. To all 
appearances the same policy afterwards pursued so recklessly 
and disastrously by James was now cautiously initiated by 
Charles, who, however, not being inspired by the same religious 
zeal as his brother, and not desiring “ to go on his travels again,” 
would probably have drawn back prudently before his throne 
was endangered. The developments of this movement were, 
however, now interrupted by the death of Charles after a short 
illness on the 6th of February 1685. He was buried on the 17th 
in Henry VII.’s chapel in Westminster Abbey with funeral 
ceremonies criticized by contemporaries as mean and wanting 
in respect, but the scantiness of which was probably owing to 
the fact that he had died a Roman Cjitholic. 

On his death-bed Diaries had at length declared himself an 
adherent of that religion and had received the last rites according 
to the Romanist usage. There appears to- be no trustworthy 
record of his formal conversion, assigned to various times and 
various agencies. As a youth, says Clarendon, “ the ill-bred 
familiarity of the Scotch divines had given him a distaste ” for 
Presbyterianism, which he indeed declared “no religion for 
gentlemen,” and the mean figure which the fallen national 
church made in exile repelled him at the same time that he was 
attracted by the “ genteel part of the Catholic religion.” With 
Charles religion was not the serious matter it was with^ames, 
and was largely regarded from the political aspect and from that 
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uf ease and personal convenience. Presbyterianism constituted 
» danfiorous encroachment on the royal prerogative ; the national 
church and the cavalier party were indeed the natural supporters 
of the authority of the crown, but on the other liand they refused 
to countenance the dependence upon France ; Roman Cathulb 
ciian at that moment was the obvious medium of governing 
without parliaments, of French pensions and of reigning without 
trouble, and was naturally the faith of Charles's choice. Of the 
two papers in defence of the Roman Catholic religion in Charles's 
own hand, published by James, Halifax says “ though neither 
his temper nor education made him very fit to be an author, 
yet in this case ... he might write it all him.sclf and yet not 
one word of it his own. . . 

Of his amours and mistresses the same shrewd observer of 
human character, wljo was also well acijiiuinted with the king, 
declares “ that his inclinations to love were the effects of health 
and a good constitution with a-s little mixture of the seraphic 
part as ever mtui had. ... 1 am apt to think his stayed as much 
as any man’s ever did in the lower region.” His health was the 
one subject to which he gave unremitting attention, and his fine 
constitution and devotion to alt kinds of sport and phy.'icaj 
exercise kept off the effects of uncontrolled debauchery for 
thirty years. In later years the society of his mistresses seems 
to have been chiefly acceptable as a means to avoid business 
and petitioners, and in the case of the duchess of Portsmouth 
was the price paid for ease and Ute continuance of the French 
pensions. His ministers he never scrupled to sacrifice to his ease. 
The love of ease exercised an entire sovereignty in his thoughts. 
“ The motive of his giving bounties was rather to make men 
less uneasy to him than more easy to themselves."’ He would 
rub his own treasury and take bribes to press a measure through 
the council. He liad a natural affability, but too general to be 
much valued, and he was fickle and deceitful. Neither gratitude 
nor revettge moved him, and good or ill services left little im¬ 
pression on his mind. Halifax, however, concludes by desiring 
to moderate the roughne.ss of his picture by emphasizing the 
excellence of his intellect and memory and his mechanical talent, 
by deprecating a too censorious judgment and by dwelling upon 
the disadvantages of his bringing up, the difficulties and tempta¬ 
tions of his position, and on the fact that his vices were tho.se 
common to human frailty. His capacity for king-craft, know¬ 
ledge of tile world, and easy address enabled him to surmount 
difficulties and dangers which would have proved fatal to his 
father or to his brother. “ It was a common saying that he 
could send away a person better pleased at receiving nothing 
than those in the good king his father's time that had requests 
granted them," ‘ and his good-humoured tact and familiarity 
compensated .far and concealed his ingratitude and perfidy and 
preserved his jpfpularity. He had good taste in art and literature, 
was fond of chemistry and science, and the Royal Society was 
founded in his reign. According to Evelyn he was “ debonnaire 
and easy of access, naturally kind-hearted and possessed an 
excellent temper,” virtues which covered a multitude of sins. 

These small traits of amiability, however, which pleased his 
contemporaries, cannot disguise for us the broad lines of Charles’s 
career and character. How far the extraordinary corruption 
of private morals which has gained for the restoration period 
so unenviable a notoriety was owing to the king’s own example 
of flagrant debauchery, how far to the natural reaction from an 
artificial Puritanism, is uncertain, but it is incontestable that 
Charles’s cynical selfishness was the chief cau.se of the degradation 
of public life which marks his reign, and of the disgraceful and 
unscrupulous betrayal of the national interests which raised 
France to a threatening predominance and imperilled the very 
existence of Britain for generations. The reign of his predecessor 
Charles I., and even of that of his successor James 11 ., with 
their mistaken principles and ideals, have a saving dignity 
wholly wanting in that of Charles II., and the administration 
of Cromwell, in. spite of the popularity of the restoration, was 
soon regretted. “ A lazy Prince," writes Pepys, “ no Council, 
no money, no reputation at home or abroad. It is straage 
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how . . . everybody do nowadays reflect upon Oliver and 
commend him, what brave things he did and made all the 
neighbour princes fear him ; while here a prince, come in with 
all the love and prayers and good liking of his people . . . hath 
lost all so. .soon. . . 

Charles II. had no children by his queen. By his numerous 
mistresses he had a large illegitimate progeny. By Barbara 
Villiers, Mrs Palmer, afterwards countess of Castlemaine and 
duchess of Cleveland, mistress en litre till she was superseded by 
the duchess of Portsmouth, he had Charles Fitzroy, duke of 
Southampton and Cleveland, Henry Fitzroy, duke of Grafton, 
George Fitzroy, duke of Northumberland, Anne, countess of 
Sussex, Charlotte, countess of Lichfield, and BarWa, a nun; 
by Louise de Keroualle, duchess of Portsmouth, Charles Lennox, 
duke of Richmond ; by Lucy Walter, Jiunes, duke of Monmouth 
and Buccleuch, and a daughter; by Nell Gwyn, Charles Beau- 
clerk, duke of St Albans, and James Beuuclerk ; by Catherine 
Peg, Charles Fitz Charles, earl of Plymouth ; by Lady Shannon, 
Charlotte, countess of Yarmouth ; by Mary Davis, Mary Tudor, 
countess of Derwentwatcr. 
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and xxix. ; .Art Journal (18S9). p. 178 ( " BoscoIh ’1 and Whiteladies,” 
liy J. r'enderel-Brodliurst) ; England under Charles II., by W. F. 
Taylor (1889), a collection of passages from contemporary writers; 
and R. Ciawfurd, The Last Days of Charles II. (1909). (P. C. \.) 

CHARLES 1 . and II., kings of France. By the French, Charles 
the Great, Roman emperor and king of the Franks, is reckoned the 
first of the series of French kings named Charles (see Charle- 
maonk). Similarly the emperor Charles II. the Bald (r/.n.) is 
reckoned as Charles 11 . of F'rance. In some enumerations the 
emperor Charles III. the Fat (y.e.) is reckoned as Charles 11 . of 
France, Charlemagne not being included in the list, and Charles 
tile Bald being styled Charles 1 . 

CHARLES III., the Simple (879-9)20), king of France, was a 
posthumous son of Louis the Stammerer and of his second wife 
Adelaide. On the deposition of Charles the Fat. in 887 he was 
excluded from the throne by his youth ; but during the reign of 
Odo, who had succeeded Charle.s, he succeeded in gaining the 
recognition of a certain number of notables and in securing his 
coronation at Reims on the z8th of January 893. He now 
obtained the alliance of the emperor, and forced Odo to cede 
part of Neustria. In 898, by the death of his rival (Jan. j), he 
obtained possession of the whole kingdom. His most important 
act was the treaty of Saint-Clair-sur-Epte with the Normans in 
911. Some of them were baptized; the territory which was 
afterwards known as the duchy of Normandy was ceded to them ; 
but the story of the marriage of their chief Rollo with a sister of 
the king, related by the fhronicler Dudo of Saint Quentin, is 
very doubtful, The same year Charles, on the invitation of the 
barons, took possession of the kingdom of Lotharingisu In 920 
the barons, jealous of die growth of the royal authority and 
discontented with the favour shown by the king to his counsellor 
Hagano, rebdled, and in 922 elected Robert, brother of King 
Odo, in place of Charles. Robert was killed in the battle of 
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at Nijmwegen on the loth of August, and punished Danby by 
disclosing his secret negotiations, thus causing the minister’s 
fall and impeachment. To save Danby Charles now prorogued 
the parliament on the 30th of December, dissolving it on the 14th 
of January 1679. « 

Meanwhile the “ Popish Plot,” the creation of a band of 
impostors encouraged by Shaftesbury, and the most violent 
and unscrupulous of the extreme Protestant party in order 
to exclude James from the throne, had thrown the whole 
country into a panic. Charles’s conduct in this conjuncture 
was highly characteristic and was marked by his usual cynical 
selfishness. He carefully refrained from incurring suspicion 
and unpopularity by opposing the general outcry, and though 
he saw through the imposture from the beginning he made no 
attempt to moderate the popular frenzy or to save the life of any 
of the victims, his co-religionists, not even intervening in the 
case of Lord Stafford, and allowing Titus Oates to be lodged 
at Whitehall with a pension. His policy was to take advantage 
of the violence of the faction, to “ give them line enough,” 
to use his own words, to encourage it rather than repress it, 
with the expectation of procuring finally a strong royalist re¬ 
action. In his resistance to the great movement for the exclusion 
of James from the succession, (iharles was aided by moderate 
men such as Halifax, who desired only a restriction of James’s 
powers, and still more by the violence of the extreme exclusionists 
themselves, who headed by Shaftesbury brought about their 
own downfall and that of their cause by their support of the 
legitimacy and claims of Charles’s natural son, the duke of 
Monmouth. In 1679 Charles denied, in council, his supposed 
marriage with Lucy Walter, Monmouth’s mother, his declarations 
being published in 1680 to refute the legend of the black box 
which was supposed to contain the contract of marriage, and 
told Burnet he would rather .see him hanged than legitimize him. 
lie deprived him of his general’s commission in consequence 
of his quasi-royal progresses about the country, and in December 
on Monmouth’s return to England he was forbidden to appear at 
court. In February 1679 the king had consented to order James 
to go abroad, and even approved of the attempt of the primate 
and the bishop of Winchester to convert him to Protestantism. 
To weaken the opposition to his government Charles accepted 
Sir W. Temple’s new scheme of governing by a council which in¬ 
cluded the leaders of the Opposition, and which might have be¬ 
come a rival to the parliament, but this was an immediate failure. 
In May 1679 he prorogued the new parliament which had 
attainted Danby, and in July dissolved it, while in October he 
prorogued another parliament of the same mind till January and 
finally till October 1680, having resolved “ to wait till this violence 
should wear off.” He even made overtures to Shaftesbury in 
November 1679, but the latter insisted on the departure of both 
the queen and James. All attempts at compromise failed, and 
on the assembling of the parliament in October 1680 the Exclusion 
Bill passed the Commons, being, however, thrown out in the Lords 
through the influence of Halifax. Charles dissolved the parlia¬ 
ment in January 1681, declaring that he would never give his 
consent to the Exclusion Pill, and summoned another at Oxford, 
which met there on the 21st of March 1681, Shaftesbury’s faction 
arriving accompanied 1 ^ armed bands. Charles expressed his 
willingness to consent to the handing over of the administration 
to the control of a IVotestant, in the case of a Roman Catholic 
sovereign, but the Opposition insisted on Charles’s nomination 
of Monmouth as his successor, and the parliament was accordingly 
once more (28th of March) dissolved by Charles, while a royal 
proclamation ordered to be read in all the churches proclaimed 
the ill-deeds of the parliament and the king’s affection for the 
Protestant religion. 

Charles’s tenacity and clever tact were now rewarded. A 
great popular reaction ensued in favour of the monarchy, and 
a large number of loyal addresses were sent in, most of them 
condemning the Exclusion Bill. Shaftesbury was imprisoned, 
and thou^ the Middlesex jury threw out his indiebnent and 
he was liberated, he never recovered his power, and in October 
1682 left England for ever. The Exclusion Bill and the Kmitation 
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of James’s powers were no more heard of, and full liberty was 
granted to the king to pursue the r&trograde and arbitrary policy 
to which his disposition naturally inclined. In Scotland James 
set up a tyrannical administration of the worst type. The royal 
enmity towards William of Orange was increased by a visit of 
the latter to England in July. No more parliaments were called, 
and Charles subsisted on his permanent revenue and his French 
pensions. He continued the policy of double-dealing and 
treachery, deceiving his ministers as at the treaty of Dover, 
by pretending to support Holland and Spain while he was 
.secretly engaged to Louis to betray them. On the 22nd of March 
1681 he entered into a compact with Louis whereby he undertook 
to desert his allies and offer no resistance to French aggressions. 
In August he joined with Spain and Holland in a manifesto 
gainst France, while secretly for a million livres he engaged 
himself to Louis, and in 1682 he proposed himself as arbitrator 
with the intention of treacherously handing over Luxemburg 
to France, an offer which was rejected owing to Spanish suspicions 
of collusion. In the event, Charles’s duplicity enabled Louis to 
seize Strassburg in 1681 and Luxemburg in 1684. The govern¬ 
ment at home was carried on principally by Rochester, Sunder¬ 
land and Godolphin, while Guilford was lord chancellor and 
Jeffreys lord chief justice. The laws against the Nonconformists 
were strictly enforced. In order to obtain servile parliaments and 
also obsequious juries, who with the co-operation of judges of the 
stamp of Jeffreys could be depended upon to carry out the wishes 
of the court, the borough charters were confiscated, the charter 
of the city of Ixindon being forfeited on the i2th of June 1683. 

The popularity of Charles, now greatly increased, was raised 
to national enthusiasm by the discovery of the Rye House plot 
in 1683, said to be a scheme to assassinate Charles and James 
at an isolated house on the high road near Hoddesdon in Hert¬ 
fordshire as they returned from Newmarket to London, among 
those implicated being Algernon Sidney, Lord Russell and 
Monmouth, the two former paying the death penalty and 
Monmouth being finally banished to the Hague. The administra¬ 
tion became more and more despotic, and Tangier was abandoned 
in order to reduce expenses and to increase the forces at home 
for overawing opposition. The first preliminary steps were now 
taken for the reintroduction of the Roman Catholic religion. 
Danby and those confined on account of participation in the 
popish plot were liberated, and Titus Oates thrown into prison. 
A scheme was announced for withdrawing the control of the army 
in Ireland from Rochester, the lord-lieutenant, and placing it in 
the king's own hands, and the commission to which the king had 
delegated ecclesiastical patronage was revoked. In May 1684 
the office of lord high admiral, in spite of the Test Act, was again 
given to James, who had now returned from Scotland. To all 
appearances the same policy afterwards pursued so recklessly 
and disastrously by James was now cautiously initiated by 
Charles, who, however, not being inspired by the same religious 
zeal as his brother, and not desiring “ to go on his travels again,” 
would probably have drawn back prudently before his throne 
was endangered. The developments of this movement were, 
however, now interrupted by the death of Charles after a short 
illness on the 6th of February 1685. He was buried on the 17th 
in Henry VII.’s chapel in Westminster Abbey with funeral 
ceremonies criticized by contemporaries as mean and wanting 
in respect, but the scantiness of which was probably owing to 
the fact that he had died a Roman Cjitholic. 

On his death-bed Diaries had at length declared himself an 
adherent of that religion and had received the last rites according 
to the Romanist usage. There appears to- be no trustworthy 
record of his formal conversion, assigned to various times and 
various agencies. As a youth, says Clarendon, “ the ill-bred 
familiarity of the Scotch divines had given him a distaste ” for 
Presbyterianism, which he indeed declared “no religion for 
gentlemen,” and the mean figure which the fallen national 
church made in exile repelled him at the same time that he was 
attracted by the “ genteel part of the Catholic religion.” With 
Charles religion was not the serious matter it was with^ames, 
and was largely regarded from the political aspect and from that 
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and the Navairese. Charles <)ad been compelled in March to 
talce the title of regent to prevent the possibility of further inter¬ 
vention from Kijxg John. In defiance of a recent ordinance 
prohibiting provincial assemblies, he presided over the estates 
of Picardy and Artois, and then over those of Champagne. 
The states-general of 1358 were summoned to Compiegne instead 
of Paris, and granted a large aid. I'he condition of northern 
France was rendered more desperate by the outbreak (May- 
June 1358) of the peasant revolt known as the Jacquerie, which 
was repressed with a barbarity far exceeding the excesses of the 
rebels. Within the walls of Paris Jean Maillart had formed a 
royalist party: Marcel was assassinated (31st July 135S), and 
the dauphin entered Paris in the following month. A reaction 
in Charles’s favour hud set in, and from the estates of 1359 he 
regained the authority he had lost. It was with their full con¬ 
currence that he restored their honours to the officials who had 
been dismi.ssed by the estates of 1356 and 1357. They supported 
him in repudiating the treaty of London (1359), which King John 
had .signed in anxiety for his personal freedom, and voted money 
unconditionally for the continuation of the war. From this time 
the estates were only once convoked by Charles, who contented 
himself thenceforward by appeals to the assembly of notables 
or to the provincial bodies. Charles of N.avarre was now at open 
war with the regent; F.dward III. landed at Calais in October ; 
and a great part of the country was expo.sed to double depreda¬ 
tions from the English and the Navarrese troops. In the scarcity 
of money Charles had recourse to the debasement of the coinage, 
which suffered no less than twenty-two variations in the two years 
before the treaty of Bnetigny. This disastrous financial expedient 
was made good later, the coinage being established on a firm 
basis during the last sixteen years of Charles’s reign in accordance 
with the principles of Nicolas Oresme. On the conclusion of 
peace King John was restored to France, but, being unable to 
raise his ransom, he returned in 1364 to England, where he died 
in .^pril, leaving the crown to Charles, who was crowned at 
Reims on the 19th of May. 

The new king found an able servant in Bertrand du Guesclin, 
who won a victory over the Navarrese troops at Cocherel and 
took prisoner their best general, Jean de Grailli, captal of Buch. 
The establishment of Charles's brother, Philip the Bold, in the 
duchy of Burgundy, though it constituted in the event a serious 
menace to the monarchy, put an end to the king of Navarre’s 
ambitions in that direction. A treaty af^^npiQe between the two 
kings was signed in 1,365, by which ChftflH^ Navarre gave up 
.Mantes, Meulan and the county of Longaeville in exchange for 
Montpellier. Negotiations were renewed in 1370 when Charles 
of Navarre did homage for his French possessions, though he 
was then con.sidering an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Edward III. Du Gue.sclin undertook to free France from the 
depredations of the “ free companie.s," mercenary soldiers put 
out of employment by the cessation of the war. An attempt 
to send them on a crusade against the Turks failed, and du 
Guesclin led them to Spain to put Henry of Trastamara on the 
throne of Castile. By the marriage of his brother Philip the 
Bold with Margaret of Flanders, Clmrles detached the Flemings 
from the English alliance, and as soon as he had restored 
something like order in the internal affairs of the kingdom he 
provoked a quarrel with the English. The text of the treaty of 
Bri'tigny presented technical difficulties of which Charles was 
not slow to avail himself. The English jjower in Guienne was 
weakened by the disastrous Spanish expedition of the Black 
Prince, whom Charles summoned before the parlement of Paris 
in January 1369 to answer the charges preferred against him 
by his subjects, thus expressly repudiating the English supre¬ 
macy in Guienne. War was renewed in May after a meeting of 
the states-general. Between 1371 and 1373 Poitou and Sain- 
tonge were reconquered by du Guesclin, and soon the English 
had to abandon all their territory north of the Garonne. John 
IV. of Brittany (Jean de Montfort) had won his duchy with 
English help by the defeat of Charles of Blois, the French 
■nominee, at Auray in 1364. His sympathies remained English, 
but he was now (1373) obliged to take refuge in England, and 
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later in Flanders, while the English only retained a footing in 
two or three coast towns, Charles’s generals avoided pitched 
battles, and contented them.selvcs with defensive and guerilla 
tactics, with the result that in 1380 only Bayonne, Bordeaux, 
Brest and Calais were still in English hands. 

Charles‘had in 1378 obtained proof of Charles of Navarre’s 
treasonable designs. He seized the Norman towns held by the 
Navarrese, while Henry of Trastamara invaded Navarre, and 
imposed conditions of peace which rendered Ids lifelong enemy 
at last powerless. A premature attempt to amalgamate the 
duchy of Brittany with the French crown failed. Charles sum¬ 
moned the duke to Paris in 1378, and on his non-appearance 
committed one of his rare errors of policy by confiscating his 
duchy. But the Bretons rose to defend their independence, and 
recalled their duke. The matter was still unsettled when Charles 
died at Vincennes on the i6th of September >380. His health, 
always delicate, had been further weakened, according to 
popular report, by a slow poison prepared for him by the king 
of Navarre. His wife, Jeanne of Bourbon, died in 1378, and 
the succession devolved on their elder .son Charles, a boy of 
twelve. Their younger .son was Louis, duke of Orleans. 

Personally Charles was no soldier. He owed the signal suc¬ 
cesses of his reign partly to his skilful choice of advisers and 
administrators, to his chancellors Jean and Guillaume de Dor¬ 
mans and Pierre d’Orgemont, to llugues Aubriot, provost of 
Paris, Bureau de la Kiviere and others ; partly to a singular 
coolness and subtlety in the exercise of a not over-scrupulous 
diplomacy, which made him a dangerous enemy. He had learnt 
prudence and self-restraint in the troubled limes of the regency, 
and did not lose his moderation in success, lie modelled his 
private life on that of his predecessor Saint Louis, but was no 
fanatic in religion, for he refused his support to the violent 
methods of the Inquisition in southern France, and .T.llowed the 
Jews to return to the country, at the same time confirming their 
privileges. His support of tlie schismatic pope Clement Vll. 
at Avignon was doubtless due to political considerations, as 
favouring the independence of the Gallican church. Charles V. 
was a student of astrology, medicine. Law ,and philo.sophy, and 
collected a large and valuable library at the Louvre. He 
gathered round him a group of distinguished writers and thinkers, 
among whom were Kaoul de Presles, Philippe de Mdzicres, 
Nicolas Oresme and others. The ideas of these men were applied 
by him to the practical work of administration, though he con¬ 
fined himself chiefly to the consolidation and improvement of 
existing institutions. Tire power of the nobility was lessened 
by restrictions which, without prohibiting private wars, made 
them practically impossible. The feudal fortresses were regu¬ 
larly inspected by the central authority, and the nobles them¬ 
selves became in many cases paid officers of the king. Charles 
established a merchant marine and a formidable navy, which 
under Jean de Vienne threatened the English coast between 
1377 and 1380. The states-general were silenced and the royal 
prerogative increased ; the royal domains were extended, and 
tlie wealth of the crown was augmented ; additions were made 
to the revenue by the sale of municipal charters and patents; 
and taxation became heavier, since Qiarles set no limits to the 
gratification of his tastes either in the collection of jewels and 
precious objects, of books, or of his love of building, examples 
of which are the renovation of the Louvre and the erection of 
the palace of Saint Paul in Paris. 

See the chronicles o( I'roissart, and of Pierre d'Oryemont [Cwrandes 
Chtoniques de Saint Denis, Paris, vol. vi., 1838); Christine de Pisan, 
Le Livre des fais et bonnes meeurs du sage toy Charles, V, written in 
1404, ed. Michaud and Poujoulat, vol. ii. (1836); L. Delisle, Mande- 
menls el acles divers de Charles V (1886) ; letters of Charles V. from 
the English archives in ChampolUon-Figeac, Lettres de rois et de 
reines, ii. pp. 167 seq. : the anonymous Songe du vergier or Somnium 
viridarii, written in 1376 and giving the political ideas of Charles V. 
and his advisert : “ Relation de la niort dc Charles V " in Haureau, 
Notices et extraits, xxxi. pp. 278-285 ; Ch. Benoist, La Politique du roi 
Charles V (1874); S. Luce, La France peniiani la guerre de cent ans; 
O. Clement Simon, La Rupture dutraiti de Brttigny (1898); A. Vuitry, 
6 ludes sur le rtgime financier de la France, vqls. i. and ii. (1883); and 
R. Delachcnal, Histoire de Charles V (Paris, TgoS). 
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CHARLES VI. (1368-1422), kii^ of France, son of Charles V. 
and Jeanne of Bourbon, was bom in Paris on the 3rd of December 
1368. He received the appanage of Dauphin6 at his birth, and 
was thus the first of the princes of France to bear the title of 
dauphin from infancy. Charles V. had entrusted his education 
to Philippe de Mezi^res, and had fixed his majority it fourteen. 
He succeeded to the throne in 1380, at the age of twelve, and 
the royal authority was divided between his paternal uncles, 
Louis, duke of Anjou, John, duke of Berry, Philip the Bold, duke 
of Burgundy,and hismother’s brother, Louis ll.,dukeof Bourbon. 
In accordance with an ordinance of the late king the duke of 
Anjou became regent, while the guardianship of the young king, 
together with the control of Paris and Normandy, passed to the 
dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon, who were to be assisted by 
certain of the councillors of Charles V. The duke of Berry, 
excluded liy this arrangement, was compensated by the govern¬ 
ment of Liurgucdoc and Guienne. Anjou held the regency for 
a few rnonths only, until the king’s coronation in November 1380. 
He enriched himself from the estate of Charles V. and by exces- 
•sive exactions, before he set out in 1382 for Ibdy to effect the 
conf|uest of Naples. Considerable discontent existed in the south 
of France at the time of the death of Charles V., and when the 
duke of Anjou re-imposed certain taxes which the late king had 
remitted at the end of his reign, there were revolts at Puy and 
Montpellier. I’aris, Rouen, the cities of Flanders, with Amiens, 
Orleans, Reims and other French towns, also rose (1382) in revolt 
against their masters. The Maillotins, us the Parisian insur¬ 
gents were named from the weapon they used, gained the upper 
hand in Paris, and were able temporarily to make terms, but 
the commune of Rouen was abolished, and the Tuchins, as 
the marauders in l.anguedoc were called, were pitilessly hunted 
down. Charles VI. marched to the help of the count of Flanders 
against the insurgents headed by Philip van Artevclde, and 
gained a complete victory at Roosebeke (November 27th, 1382). 
Strengthened by this success the king, on his return to Paris 
in the following January, exacted vengeance on the citizens by 
fines, executions and the suppression of the privileges of the city. 
The help sent by the English to the Flemish cities resulted 
in a second Flemish campaign. In 1385 Jean de Vienne made 
an unsuccessful descent on the Scottish coast, and Charles 
equipped a fleet at Sluys for the invasion of England, but 
a series of delays ended in the destruction of the ships by the 
English. 

In 1385 Charles VI. married Elizabeth, daughter of Stephen II., 
duke of Bavaria, her name being gallicized as Isabeau. Three 
years later, with the help of his brother, Louis of Orleans, duke 
of Touraine, he threw off the tutelage of his uncles, whom he 
replaced by Bureau de la Riviere and others among his father’s 
counsellors, nicknamed by the royal princes the marmousets 
because of their humble origin. Two years later he deprived 
the duke of Berry of the government of Languedoc. The opening 
years of Charles VI.'s effective rule promised well, but excess in 
gaiety of all kinds undermined his constitution, and in 1392 he 
had an attack of madness at Le Mans, when on his way to 
Brittany to force from John V. the surrender of his cousin 
Pierre de Craon, who had tried to assassinate the constable 
Olivier de Clisson in the streets of Paris. Other attacks followed, 
and it became evident that Charles was unable permanently to 
sustain the royal authority. Qisson, Bureau de la Riviere, 
Jean de Mercier, and the other marmousets were driven from 
office, and the royal dukes regained their power. The rivalries 
between the most powerful of these—the duke of Burgundy* 
who during the king’s attacks of madness practically ruled the 
countiy, and the duke of Orleans—^were a constant menace to 
peace. In 1396 peace with England seemed assured by the 
marriage of Richard II. with Charles VI.’s daughter Isabella, 
hut the Lancastrian revolution of 1399 destroyed the diplomatic 
advantages gained by this union. In France the counti-y was 
disturbed by the papal schism. At an assembly of the clergy 
held in Paris in 1398 it was resolved to refuse to recognize the 
authority of Bendict XIII., who succeeded Qement VII. as 
schismatic pope at Avignon. The question became a party 
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one; Benedict was supported by*Louis of Orleans, while Philip 
the Bold and the university of Paris opposed him. Obedience 
to Benedict’s authority was resumed in 14037 only to be with¬ 
drawn again in 1408, when the king declared himself the guardian 
and protector of the French church, which was indeed for a 
time .self-governing. Edicts further ext'nding the royal power 
in ecclesiastical affairs were even issued in 1418, after the schism 
was at an end. 

The king's intelligence became yearly feebler, and in 1404 
the death of Philip the Bold aggravated the position of affairs. 
Tlie new duke, John the Fearless, did not immediately replace his 
father in generu affairs, and the influence of the duke of Orleans 
increased. Queen Isabeau, who hud generally supported the 
Burgundian party, was now practically separated from her 
husband, whose madness had become pronounced. She was 
replaced by a young Burgundian lady, Odette de Champdivers, 
called by her contemporaries la petite reine, who rescued the king 
from the state of neglect into which he had fallen. Isabeau of 
Bavaria was freely accused of intrigue with the duke of Orleans. 
She was from time to time regent of France, and as her policy 
was directed by personal considerations and by her love of 
splendour she further added to the general distress. The relations 
between John the Fearless and the duke of Orleans became more 
embittered, and on the 23rd of November 1407 Orleans was 
murdered in the streets of Paris at the instigation of Iris rival. 
The young duke Charles of Orleans married the daughter of the 
Gascon count Bernard VII. of Armagnac, and presently formed 
alliances with the dukes of Berry, Bourbon and Brittany, and 
others who formed the party known as the Armagnucs (see 
Armagnac), against tlie Burgundians who had gained the upper 
hand in the royal council. In 1411 John the Fearless contracted 
an alliance with Henry IV. of England, and civil war began in 
the autumn, but in 1412 the Armagnacs in their turn sought 
English aid, and, by promising tlie sovereignty of Aquitaine 
to the English king, gave John the opportunity of posing as 
defender of France. In Paris the Burgundians were hand 
in hand with the corporation of tlie butchers, who were the 
leaders of tlie Parisian populace. The malcontents, who took 
their name from one of their number, Caboche, penetrated into 
the palace of the dauphin Louis, and demanded the surrender 
of the unpopular members of his household. A royal ordinance, 
promising reforms in administration, was promulgated on the 
27th of May 1413, and some of the royal advisers were executed. 
The king and the dauphin, powerless in the hands of Duke 
John and the Parisians, appealed secretly to the Armagnac 
princes for deliverance. They entered Paris in September ; the 
ordinance extracted by the Cabochiens was rescinded; and 
numbers of the insurgents were banished the city. 

In the next year Henry V. of England, after concluding an 
alliance with Burgundy, resumed the pretensions of Edward HI. 
to the crown of France, and in 1415 followed the disastrous 
battle of Agincourt. The two elder sons of Charles VL, Louis, 
duke of Guienne, and John, duke of Touraine, died in 1415 and 
1417, and Charles, count of Ponthieu, became heir apparent. 
Paris was governed by Bernard of Armagnac, constable of 
France, who expelled all suspected of Burgundian symi^thies 
and treated Paris like a conquered city. Queen Isabeau was 
imprisoned at Tours, but escaped to Burgundy. The capture 
of Paris by the Burgundians on the 29^ of May 1418 was 
followed by a series of horrible massacres of the Armagnacs ; 
and in July Duke John and Isabeau, who assumed the title 
of regent, entered Paris. Meanwhile Henry V. had completed 
the conquest of Normandy.. The murder of John the Fearkss in 
1419 under the eyes of the dauphin Charles threw the Bur¬ 
gundians definitely into the arms of the English, and his suc¬ 
cessor Philip the Good, in concert with Queen Isab^u, concluded 
(1420) the treaty of Troyes with Henry V., who became master 
of France. Charles VI. had long been of no account in tite 
government, and the state of neglect in which he existed at 
Senlis induced Henry V. to undertake the re-organization of 
his household. He came to Paris In September 142s, and . died 
on the 2ist of October. 
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Th« chief authorities for thc^ign of Charles VI. are :—Chmnioa 
Carali VI., written by a monk of Saint Denis, commissioned othcialty 
to write the historjj of his time, edited by C. Bellaguet with a French 
translation (f> vols,, ; (ean Jiivenai des Ursins, Chronique. 

printed by D. Godefrov in Hi%knrt de CA/trl/rt VI (1B53). chiefly an 
alindgment of the monk ol St Denis's narrative : a fragment of the 
Claudes Chnmiques de Saint Denis covering the years ijiii to 1383 
(ed. J. f’lchon 1864); correspondence of Charles VI. printed by 
Champotlion-Figeac in I.etires de mis, vol. ii. ; CAei'-v de pihes 
inidites ret. an riqne de Charles VI (2 vols.. iSfM-iStig), edited by 
L. Dou£t d’Arcq for the Socirte de THiatoirc de France; J. Froissart. 
Chroniq^nes ; Enguerrand de Moiistrelet, Chromques. covering the 
first liall ol tile istli century (Eng. trans., 4 vols., j8og) ; Chronique 
des quatre premiers Valois, by an unknown author, ed. S. Luee (1862). 
See also E. Tavisse, Mist. de. France, iv. 267 seq.; £. 3 \*tit, 
“ Sejours de Cliarles VI," Bull, du torn, des travaux hist. (i8qs) i 
\'aliet de Viriville, " Isabeau de BaviiSre," Hevue /raufaise (1858- 
1850): M. Thibaut, Isabeau de Bai’iere (1003). 

CHARIjES Vn. (1403-1461), king of France, fifth son of 
Charles VI. and Isabeau of Bavaria, was bom in l*iiris on tlie 
22nd of b'etirunty 1403. The count of I’onthicu, as he was 
called in his boyhood, was betrothed in 1413 to Mary of Anjou, 
daughter of Ixiuis II., duke of Anjou and king of Sicily, and 
sfient the next two years at the Angevin court. He received 
the duchy of 'J’ourainc in 1416, and in the next year the death 
of his brother John made him dauphin of I'Yance. He became 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom in 1417, .md made active 
efforts to combat the complaisance of his mother. He assumed 
the title of regent in December 141}!, but his authority in northern 
France was paralysed in 1419 by the murder of John the Fearless, 
duke of Burgundy, in his presence at Montercau. Although the 
deed was not apparently premeditated, as the English and 
Burgundians declared, it ruined Charles’s cause for the time. 
He was disinherited by the treaty of Troyes in 1420, and at the 
time of hi.s father’s death in 1422 hud retired to Webun-sur-\’{!vrc, 
near Bourges, which had been the nominal seat of government 
since 1418. He was recognised as king in Tourainc, Berry and 
Poitou, in Languedoc and other provinces of southern France ; 
but the English power in the north was presently increased by 
the provinces of fihampagne and Maine, as the result of the 
victories of tirevant (1423) and Verneuil (1424). 'i'he Armagnac 
administrators who had been driven out of Paris by the duke 
of Bedford gathered round the yeiing king, nicknamed the 
" king of Bourges," but he was weak iffwdy and mind, and w-as 
under the domination of Jean Louvet and Tanguy du Chastel, 
the instigators of the murder of John the Fearless, and other 
discredited partisans. The power of these favourites was shaken 
by the influence of the queen's mother, Yolande of Aragon, 
duchess of Anjou. She sought the alliance of John V., duke of 
Brittany, who, however, vacillated throughout his life between 
the English and lYench alliance, concerned chiefly to maintain 
the independence of his duchy. His brother, Arthur of Brittany, 
carl of Richmond (comte de Richemont), was reconciled with the 
king, and became constable in 1425, with the a'vowed intention 
of making peace between Charles Vli. and the duke of Burgundy. 
Richemont caused the assassination of Charles’s favourites 
Pierre de Giac and I.e Camus de Beaulieu, and imposed one of 
his own choosing, Georges de la Trdmoillc, an adventurer who 
rapidly usurped the constable’s power. For five years (1427“* 
1432) a private war between these two exhausted the Armagnac 
forces, and Central France returned to anarchy. 

Meanwhile Bedford had established settled government 
throughout the north of France, and in 1428 he advanced to 
the siege of Orleans. For the movement which was to lead to 
the deliverance of FVanct from the English invaders, see Joan 
oit Arc. The siege of Orleans was rais^ by her efforts on the 
8th of May 1429, and two months later Charles VII. was crowned 
at Reims. Charles’s intimate counsellors. La Trfimoille and 
Regnault de Chartres, archbishop of Reims, saw their profits 
menac'ed by the triumphs of Joan of Arc, and accordingly the 
court put cfvery difficulty in the way of her military career, and 
Reived the news of her ewptore before Compiigne (1430) with 
indifference. No wieasures ■were taken for her deliverance or her 
ransom, and Normandy and the Isle of France remained in 
English^ands. Fifteen years of anarchy and civil war intervened 
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before peace was restored. Bands of armed men fighting for 
their own hand traversed the country, and in the ton years 
lietween 1434 and 1444 the provinces were terrorieed by these 
icoreheurs, who, with the decline of discipline in the English army, 
were also fruited from the ranks of the invaders. 'I’he duke of 
Bedford died in 1435, and in the same year Philip the Good of 
Burgundy concluded a treaty with Charks VII. at Arras, after 
fruitless negotiations fof an English treaty. From this time 
Charles’s policy was strengthened. La Tremoillc had been 
assB.ssinated in 1433 liy the constalvk’s orders, with Uie con¬ 
nivance of Volande of Aragon. For his fomier lavourites were 
substituted energetic advisers, his hrolher-in-law Charles of 
Anjou, Dunois (the famous bastard of Orleans), Pierre de Br&il, 
Richemont and others. Richemont entered Paris on the 13th 
of April 14,36, and in the next five years the finance of the 
country was rc-cstahlishcd on a settled basis. Charles himself 
commanded the troops who captured Pontoise in 1441, and in 
the next year he made a sum'ssful expedition in the south. 

Meanwhile the princes of the blood and the great nobles 
resented the ascendancy of councillors and soldiers drawn from 
the smaller nobility and the bourgeaisic. They made a formidable 
league against the crown in 1440 which included Charks 1 ., 
duke of Bourbon, John II., duke of Alenyon, John IV. of 
Armagnac, and the dauphin, afterwards Louis XL The revolt 
broke out in Poitou in 1440 and was known as the Praguerie. 
Charles VJI. repressed the rising, and showed great skill with 
the rclicl nobles, finally buying them over individually by con¬ 
siderable concessions. In 1444 a truce was concluded with 
England at 'l'our.s, and Charles pnx'eoded to organize a regular 
army. The central authority was gradually intide effectiw, and 
a definite system of payment, by removing the original cause of 
brigandage, and the establishment of a strii-t discipline learnt 
perhaps from the English troops, gradually stamped out the most 
serious of the many evils under which the country harl suffered. 
Pierre Bes.sonneau, and the brothers Gaspard and Jean Bureau 
created a considerable force of urtilkrj'. Domestic troubles in 
their own country weakened the English in France. 'I'hc con- 
que.st of Normandy was completed by the battle of Formigny 
(1.31I1 of April 1450). Guionne was conquered in 1451 by Dunoi.s, 
but not subdued, and another expedition was neeessary in 14,3,3, 
when Talbot was defeateil and slain at Castillon. Meanwhile 
in 1430 Charks VII. hud resolved on the rehabilitation of Joan 
of .Arc, thus rendering a lardy recognition of her services, 'f'his 
was granted in 1456 by the Holy .See. The only foothold retained 
by the English on French ground was Calais. In its earlier 
stages the deliverance of France from the. English had been the 
work of the people themselves. 'I'hc change which made Charks 
take an active part in public affairs is said to have been largely 
due to the influence of Agnes Sorel, who became his mi.stress in 
1444 and died in 14.30. She was the first to play a public and 
political rfik as mistress of a king of France, and may he said to 
have estuhlished a traAition. Pierre de Brte^, who had had a 
large share_ in thsa^ression of the Praguerie, obtained through 
her a dominaring influence over the king, and he inspired the 
monarch himself andTihe whok administration with new vigour. 
Charks and Renfi of Anjou retired from court, and the greater 
part of the members of the king’s council were drawn from the 
lioui^eois classes. The most famous of all these was Jacques 
Casur (if.v.). It was by the zeal of these councillors that Charles 
obtain^ the surname of “ The Well-Served.” 

Charles VIL continued' his fiather’s general policy in church 
matters. He desired to lessen the power of the Holy Sec in 
France and to preserve as far as possilile the liberties of the 
Gallican church. With the council of Constance (1414-1418) 
the great schism was practically healed. Charks, while careful 
to protest against its renewal, supported the anti-papai txm- 
tentioas of the FVench members of the council of Basel (143*- 
1449), and in '1438 he promulgated the Pragmatic Sanct^ at 
Bourges, by which the patronage of ecclesiastioal benefices was 
removed from the Holy See, while certain intcrvaitions of the 
royal power were admitted. Bishops and abbots were to be 
dected, in accordance with- 'ancient custoita> by their clergy. 
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After the English had evacuated French territory Charles still 
had to cope with feudal revolt, and with the hostility of the 
dauphin, who was in open revolt in 1446, and for the next ten 
years ruled like an independent sovereign in Dauphin^. He took 
refuge in 1457 with Charles’s most formidable ene^y, Philip 
of Burgundy. Charles VII. nevertheless found means to prevent 
Philip from attaining his ambitions in Lorraine and in Germany. 
But the dauphin succeeded in embarrassing his father's policy 
at home and abroad, and had his own party in the court itself. 
Charles Vll. died at Mehun-sur-Ydvre on the 22nd of July 1461. 
He believed that he was poisoned by his son, who cannot, how¬ 
ever, be accused of anything more than an eager expectation 
of his death. 

Authorities.— The history of the rcifm of Charles VII. has been 
written by two modern historians,—Vallet de Viriville, Histoire de 
Charles VII ... el de son Ipoque (Paris, 3 vols., 18O2-1865), and 
ft. du Fresno de Beaucourt, Hist, de Charles VII (Paris, 0 vols., 
1881-1891). There is abundant contemporary material. The 
herald, jacciues le Bouvier or Berry (b. 1386). whose Chronicques du 
feu roi Charles VII was first printed in 1528 as the work of Alain 
Chattier, was an eye-witness of many of the events he described. 
His Hecouvremenl de Normandie, with other material on the same 
subject, was edited for the “ Rolls ” series (Chronicles and Memorials) 
by Joseph Stevenson in 1863. The Histoire de Charles VII by Jean 
Chattier, historiographer-royal from 1437. "las included m the 
Crandrs Chroniques de Saint-Denis, and was first printed under 
Chartier's name by Denis Godefroy, together with other contemporary 
narratives, in 1661. It was re-edited by Vallet de Viriville (Paris, 
3 vols., 1858-1859). With these must be considered the Burgundian 
chroniclers Enguerrand de Moiistrelet. whose chronicle (ed. L. Douet 
d'Arei) ; Pans, 6 vols., 1857- 1S62) covers the years 1400- 1444, and 
Georges Chastellain. the existing fragments of whose chronicle are 
published in his (Buvtes (ed. Kervyn de T.2-ttcnhove; Brussels. 
8 vols., i 863- i 8()( i ). For a detailed bibliography and an account 
of printed and MS. documents see du Fresne de Beaucourt, already 
cited, also A. Molinier, Manuel de bibliographie historiqiie, iv. 
240-300, 

CHARLES VIII. (1470-1498), king of France, was the only son 
of Louis XI. During the whole of his childhood Charles lived far 
from his father at tlie chateau of Amboise, which was throughout 
his life his favourite residence. On the death of Louis XI. in 1483 
Cliarles, a lad of thirteen, was of age, but was absolutely incapable 
of governing. Until 1492 he abandoned the government to his 
sister Anne of Beaujeu. In 1491 he married Anne, duche.ss of 
Brittany, who was already betrothed to Maximilian of Austria. 
Urged by his favourite, Etienne de Vesc, he then, at the age of 
twenty-two, threw off the yoke of the Beaujeus, and at the same 
time discarded theirwise and able policy. But hewas a thoroughly 
worthlc.ss man with a weak and ill-balanced intellect. He had a 
romantic imagination and conceived vast projects. He proposed 
at first to claim the rights of the house of Anjou, to which Louis 
XL had succeeded, on the kingdom of Naples, and to use this as a 
stepping-stone to the capture of Constantinople from the "Turks 
and his own coronation as emperor of the East. He sacrificed 
everything to this adventurous policy, signed disastrous treaties 
to keep his hands free, and set out for Italy in 1494. The cere¬ 
monial side of the expedition being in his eyes the most important, 
he allowed himself to be intoxicated by his easy triumph and 
duped by the Italians. On the J2th of May 1495 he entered 
Naples in great pomp, clothed in the imperial insignia. A general 
coalition was, however, formed against him, and he was forced 
to return precipitately to France. It cannot be denied that he 
showed bravery at the battle of Fomovo (the sth of July 1495 )' 
He was preparing a fresh expedition to Italy, when he died on the 
Sth of April 1498, from the results of an accident, at the chateau 
of Amboise. 

See Histoire de Charles VIII, roy de France, by G. 

Andr6 de la Vigne, &c., edited by Godefroy (Pans, 

Cherrier, Histoire de Charles VIII (Paris, 1868); H. Fr. 

Expidition de Charles VIII en Itahe (Paris, 1888). For 
bibliography see H. Hauser. Les Sources de Ihistoire 
140 ^ 1610 , vol. i. (Paris, 1906); and E. Laviase, Histoin 
vol. V. part i., by H. Lemonnier (Paris, 1903)- 

CHARLES IX. (1550-1574), king of France, was the third son 
of Henry II. and Catherine de’ Medici. At first he bore the title of 
duke of Orleans. He became king in 1560 by the death of his 
brother Francis II., but as he was only ten years old the power 
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was in the hands of the queen-moAer, Catherine. Charles seems 
to have been a youth .of good part% lively and agreeable, but he 
had a weak, passionate and fantastic nature. His education had 
spoiled him. He was left to his whims—-even the strangest—and 
to his taste for violent exercises ; and the excesses to which he 
gave himself up ruined his health. Proclaimed of age on the 17 tli 
of August 1563, he continued to be absorbed in his fantasies and 
his hunting, and submitted docilely to the authority of his mother. 
In 1570 he was married to Elizabeth of Austria, daughter of 
Maximilian II. It was about this time that he dreamed of making 
a figure in the world. The successes of his brother, the duke of 
Anjou, at Jamac and Moncontour liad already caused him some 
jealousy. When Coligny came to court, he received him very 
warmly, and seemed at first to accept the idea of an intervention 
in the Netherlands against the Spaniards. For the upshot of this 
adventure see the article St Bartholomew, Massacre op. 
Charles was in these circumstances no hypocrite, but weak, 
hesitating and ill-balanced. Moreover, the terrible events in 
which he had played a part transformed his character. He 
became melancholy, severe and taciturn. “ It is feared,” said the 
Venetian amlmssador, “ that he may become cruel.” Under¬ 
mined by fever, at the age of twenty he had the appearance of an 
old man, and night and day he was haunted with nightmares. 
He died on the 30th of May 1574. By his mistress, Marie 
Touchet, he had one son, Charles, duke of Angouleme. Charles 
IX. had a sincere love of letters, himself practised poetry, was the 
patron of Konsard and the poets of the Pleiad, and granted 
privileges to the first academy founded by Antoine de Ba'if 
(afterwards the Academic du Palais). He left a work on hunting, 
Trarte de la chasse rnyale, which was published in 1625, and 
reprinted in 1859. 

•Authorities. — The principal sources are the contemporary, 
memoirs and chronicles ol T. A. d’AubiKn6. Brantome. Castelnaii, 
Haton. la Place, Montluc, la None, I'Estoilc, Ste Foy, de Thou, 
Tavaniies, &c. ; the published correspondence of Catherine de’ 
Medici, Marguerite de Valois, apd the Venetian ambassadors; 
and Calendars of State. Papers, &c. Sec also Abel Desjardins, 
Charles IX, deux ann/es de rigne (Paris. 1873); dc la Fcrridrc, Le 
XVh siicle et les Valois (Paris, 1879); H. Marif jol, La Hiforme et la 
Ligue (Paris, 1904), in vol. v. of the Histoire de France, by E. Lavisse, 
which contains a bibliography for the reign. 

CHARLES X. (1757-1836), king of France from 1824 to 1830, 
was the fourth child of the dauphin, son of Louis XV. and of 
Marie Josephe of Saxony, and consequently brother of Louis XVI. 
He was known before his accession as Charles Philippe, count of 
Artois. At the age of sixteen he married Marie Th6rise of 
Savoy, sister-in-law of his brother, the count of Provence (Louis 
XVllI.). His youth was passed in scandalous dissipation, which 
drew upon himself and his coterie the detestation of the people of 
Paris. Although lacking milita^ tastes, he joined the French 
army at the siege of Gibraltar in 1772, merely for distraction. 
In a few years he had incurred a debt of 56 million francs, a burden 
assumed by the impoverished state. Prior to the Revolution he 
took only a minor part in politics, but when it broke out he soon 
became, with the queen, the chief of the reactionary party at 
court. In July 1789 he l^t France, became leader of the hnigres, 
and visited sever^ of the courts of Europe in the interest of the 
royalist cause. After the execution of Louis XVI. he received 
from his brother, the count of Provence, the title of lieutenant- 
general of the realm, and, on the death of Louis XVII., that of 
“ Monsieur.” In 1795 he attempted to aid the royalist rising of 
La Vendee, landing at the island of Yeu. But he refused to 
advance farther and to put himself resolutely at the head of his 
party, although warmly acclaimed by it, and courage failing him, 
he returned to England, settling first in London, then in Holy rood 
Palace at Edinburgh and afterwards at Hartwell. There he 
remained until 1813, returning to France in February 1814, 
Bind entering Paris in April, in the track of the Allies. 

During the reign of his brother, Louis XVIIL, he was the 
leader of the ultra-royalists, the party ol extreme reaction. On 
succeeding to the throne in September 1824 the dignity of his 
address and his affable condescension won him a passing popu¬ 
larity. But his coronation at Reims, with all the getgeona 
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ceremonial of the oM ri%ime, proclaimed his intention of ruling, 
as the Most Christian King^ by divine right. His first acts, 
indeed, allayed this worst alarms of the Liberals ; but it was soon 
apparent that the weight of the crown would be consistently 
thrown into the scale of the reactionary forces. The anigrh were 
awarded a milliard as compensation for their confiscated lands ; 
and Gallicans and liberals alike were offended by measures 
which threw increased power into the hands of the Jesuits and 
llltramontanes. In a few months there were disquieting signs of 
the growing unpopularity of the king. The royal prince-sscs were 
insulted in the streets ; and on the aoth of April 1825 Charles, 
when reviewing the National Guard, was met with cries from 
the ranks of “ Down with the ministers I ” His reply was, next 
day, a decree disbanding the citiren army. 

It was not till i Rag, when the result of the elections had proved 
the futility of V'illile’s policy of repression, that Charles con.sented 
unwillingly to try a policy of compromise. It was, however, too 
late. Vill. Ie’s successor was the vicomte de Martignac, who took 
Decazes for his model; and in the speech from the throne Charles 
declared that the happiness of France depended on “ the sincere 
union of the royal authority with the liberties consecrated by the 
charter.” But Charles had none of the patience and common- 
sense which had enabled Louis XVll I. to play with decency the 
part of a c<mstitutional king. “ I would rather hew wood,” he 
exclaimed, “ than be a king under the eonditions of the king 
of England ” ; and when the Liberal opposition obstructed all 
the measures proposed by a ministry not selected from the 
parliamentary majority, he lost patience. “ I told you,” 
he said, “ that there was no coming to tenns with these men.” 
Martignac was dismissed ; and Prince Jules de Polignac, the 
very incarnation of clericalism and reaction, was called to the 
Jielm of state. 

Tiie inevitable result was obvious to all the world. ” 'I'hcre 
is no such thing as political experience,” wrote Wellington, 
certainl)r no friend of Liberalism; “ with the warning of James 11 . 
before him, Charles X. was setting up a government by priests, 
through priests, for priests.” A formidable agitation sprang 
up in France, which only .served to make the king more obstinate. 
In opening the .sc.ssion of 1R30 he declared that he would “ find 
the power ” to overcome the obstacles placed in his path Iw 
‘‘ culpable manoeuvres.” The reply of tlte chambers was a 
protest against “ the unjust distrust of the sentiment and reason 
of France ” ; whereupon they were first prorogued, and on the 
rfith of May dissolved. The result of the new elections was 
what might have been foreseen : a large increase in the Oppo¬ 
sition ; and Qiarles, on the advice of his ministers, determined 
on a virtual suspension of the constitution. On the 25th of 
July were issued the famous “ four ordinances ” which were the 
immediate cause of the revolution that followed. 

With singular fatuity Charles had taken no precautions in view 
of a violent outbreak. Marshal Marmont, who commanded the 
scattered troops in Paris, had received no orders, lieyond a jesting 
command from the duke of AngotilSme to place them under arms 
“ as some windows might be broken.” At the beginning of the 
revolution Charles was at St Cloud, whence on the news of the 
fighting he withdrew first to Versailles and then to Rambouillet. 
So little did he understand the seriousness of the situation that, 
when the laconic message " All is over ! ” wa.s brought to him, 
he believed that the insurrection had been suppressed. On 
realizing the truth he ha.stily abdicated in favour of his grand¬ 
son, the duke of Bordeaux (comte de Chamhord), and appointed 
Louis Philippe, duke of Orleans, lieutenant-general of the king¬ 
dom (July 30th). But, on the news of Ixiuis Philippe’s accept¬ 
ance of the crown, he gave up the contest and began a dignified 
retreat to the sea-coast, followed by his .suite, and surrounded 
by the infantry, cavalry and artillery of the guard. Beyond 
sending a corps of observation to follow his movements, the new 
government did nothing to arrest his escape. At Maintenon 
Charles took leave of the bulk of his troops, and proceeding with 
an escort of some 1200 men to (lierbourg, took ship there for 
England on the 16th of August. For a time he returned to Holy- 
roc^ P&lace at Edinburgh, which was again placed at his dis¬ 
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posal. He died at Goritz, whither he had gone for his health, 
on the fith of November 1836. 

The best that can be said of Charles X. is that, if he did not 
know how to rule, he knew how to cease to rule. The dignity 
of his exit,was more worthy of the ancient splendour of the royal 
house of France than the theatrical humility of Louis Philippe's 
entrance. But Charles was an impossible monarch for the 19th 
centurj’', or perhaps foi* any other century. He was a typical 
Bourbon, unable either to learn or to forget; and the dosing 
years of his life he spent in religious austerities, intended to 
expiate, not his failure to grasp a great opportunity, but the 
comparatively venial excesses of his youth.' 

Sec Acliille do X'aulabello. Chute de t'empire : histoire des deux 
restauratiims (Paris, 1847-18^7); Louis dc Viclca.stel, Hist, de la 
reefauraitov (I’ans, jHdo-iHyti) : Alphonse dc lauuartme, Hist, de la 
restauration (I’ans, 1851-1852) ; Louis Blanc. HisK de dix am, 
iSj0yiS40 (5 vols., 1842-1844); G. I. de Mon(l>el, Deruifre ixpoque 
de t'hist. de Charles A" (5th od.. Paris. 1840); Tluwlorc Anne, 
Aiemoires, souvenirs, el anet dotes sur I'inteneur du palais de, Charles X 
el les hiinemeuts de iSij d idjo (2 vols., Pans, 1851): ib., Jomnal 
de Saittt-Cloud d Cherbourg ; X'edrenne. I'fr de Charles A' (5 vols.. 
Parts, 1870) ; Pclit, Charles X (Paris, t88(>) : V’illeneuvc, Charles X 
el Louis XtX ev exit. Aldmoires infdits (Paris. i88y); Imbcrt de 
Saint-Ainaud, La Cour de Charles X (Pans. 18112). 

CHARLES 1. (128R-1342), king of Hungary, the son of Charles 
Martell of Naples, and Clcmencia, daughter of the empenir 
Rudolph, was known as Charles Robert previously to being 
enthroned king of Hungary in 1300. He claimed the Hiingarian 
crown, as the grandson of Stephen V., under the banner of the 
pope, and in August 1300 proceeded from Naples to Dalmatia 
to make good his claim. He was crowned at Esztergom after 
the death of the last Arpad, Andrew 111 . (1301), but was forced 
the same year to surrender the crown to Wenceslaus II. of 
Bohemia (1289 .1306). His failure only made Poiie Boniface 
VIII. still more zealous on his behalf, and at the diet of I’ressburg 
(1304) his Magyar adherents induced him to attempt to recover 
the crown of St Stephen from the Czeclis. But in the meantime 
Wenceslaus transferred his rights to Duke Otto of Bavaria, 
who in his turn was taken prisoner by the Hungarian rebels. 
Charles's prospects now improved, and be was enthroned at Buda 
on the 15th of June 1309, though his installation was not re¬ 
garded as valid till he was crowned with the sacred crown (which 
was at last recovered from the robber-barons) at Szdkesfeh'frvjir 
on the 27th of August 1310. For the next three years (’harlcs 
had to contend with relH-llion after rebellion, and it was only 
after his great victor)’ over all the elements of rapine and dis¬ 
order at Rozgony (J une 13, 1312) that he was really master in his 
own land. His foreign policy aimed at the aggrandizement of 
his family, but his plans were prudent as well as ambitious, and 
Hungary benefited by them greatly. His most successful 
achievement was the union with Poland for mutual defence 
against the Habsburgs and the Czechs. This was accomplished 
by the convention of Trencs6n (1335), confirmed the same year 
at the brilliant congress of Visegrid, where all the princes of 
centra! Europe met to compose their differences and were 
splendidly entertained during the months of October and 
November. The immediate result of the congress was a combined 
attack by the Magyars and Poles upon the emperor Ixivis and* 
his ally Albert of Austria, which resulted in favour of Charles 
in 1337. Charles’s desire to unite the kingdoms of Hungary 
and Naples under his eldest son Louis was frustrated by Venice 
and the pope, from fear lest Hungary might become the dominant 

' This, at any rate, rupresents the general verdict of history. 
It is interesting, however, to note tliaf so libcral-miudeU and shrewd 
a critic of men as King Leojiold I. of the Belgians formed a different 
estimate. In a letter of the 18th of November 1836 addressed to 
Princess (afterwards Queen) Victoria be writes:—'' History will 
state that I-ouis XVTII. was a most liberal monarch, reigning with 
great mildness and justice to hLs end, but that his brother, from his 
desjK>fic and h%rsh disjrosition, upset all the other had done, and lost 
the tlirone. Louis XV'III. wasaclever, hard-hearted man, shackled 
by no principle, very proud and false, Cdiaries X. an honest man. 
a kind friend, an honourable master, sincere in his opinions, and 
inclined to do everything that is right. That teaches us what we 
ought to believe in history as it is compiled according to ostensible 
events and results known to the generality of people.” 
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Adriatift power. He was, however, more than compensated for 
this disappointment by his compact (1339) with his ally and 
brother-in-law, Casimir of Poland, whereby it was agreed that 
Louis should succeed to the Polish throne on the death of the 
childless Casimir.. For an account of the numerous important 
reforms effected by Charles see Hungahy : History. * A states¬ 
man of the first rank, he not only raised Hungary once more to 
the rank of a great power, but eniichsd and civilized her. In 
character he was pious, ojurtly and valiant, popular alike with 
the nobility and the middle classes, whose increasing welfare 
he did so much to promote, and much beloved by the clergy. 
His court was famous throughout Europe as a school of chivalry. 

Charles was lurried thrice. His first wife was Maria, daughter 
of Duke Casimir of Tesclien, whom he wedded in 130O. On her 
death in 1318 he married Beatrice, daughter of the emperor 
Henry VH, On her decease two years later he gave his hand 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Wladi-slaus Ix)kietek, king of Poland. 
Five sons were the fruit of these marriages, of whom three, 
Louis, Andrew and Stephen, survived him. He died on the i6th 
of J uly 1342, and was laid beside the high altar at Sz£kesfch 6 rv 4 r, 
tlie ancient burial-place of the Arpads. 

See Bt'la Ker/^kRyartf). The Hungarian Ro^'al Cnurt under the 
House of Anjou (Hung.) (Budapest, 1881); Jiationes CoUectorum 
Pontif. tn Hungaria (Budapest, 18K7) ; Dijtlomas of the Angevin 
Period, edited by Imre Nagy (Hung, and Lat.), vols. i.-iii. (Biidai>esl, 
1878, &c.). (R. N. B.) 

CHARLES h (1226-1285), king of Naples and Sicily and 
count of Anjou, was the seventh child of Louis VIII. of France 
and Blanche of Castile. Louis died a few months after Charles's 
birth and was succeeded by his son Louis IX. (St Louis), and on 
tile death in 1232 of the third son John, count of Anjou and 
Maine, those fiefs were conferred on Charles. In 1246 he married 
Beatrice, daughter and heiress of Raymond B 4 renger V., tlie 
last count of Provence, and after defeating James I. of Aragon 
and other rivals with the help of his brother the French king, 
he look possession of his now count\'. In 1248 he accompanied 
Louis in the crusade to Egypt, but on the defeat of the Crusaders 
he was taken prisoner with his brother. Shortly afterwards 
he was ransomed, and returned to Provence in 1250. During 
his absence .several towns had iisserted their independence; but 
he succeeded in subduing them without much difficulty and 
gradually suppressed their communal liberties. Cliarles’s 
ambition aimed at wider fields, and when Margaret, countess of 
Flanders, asked help of the French court against the German 
king William of Holland, by whom she had been defeated, he 
gladly accepted her offer of the county of Hainaut in exchange 
for his assistance (1253); this arrangement was, however, 
rescinded by Louis of France, who returned from captivity in 
1254, and Charles gave up Hainaut for an immense sum of 
money. He extended his influence by die subjugation of Mar¬ 
seilles in 1357, then one of the most important maritime cities 
the world, and two years later several communes of Pied¬ 
mont recognized Clinrles’s suzerainty. In 1262 Pope Urban IV. 
determined to destroy the power of the Hohenstaufen in Italy, 
and offered the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, in consideration 
of a yearly tribute, to Charles of Anjou, in opposition to Manfred, 
the bastard son of the late emperor Frederick II. The next year 
Charles succeeded in getting himself elected senator of Rome, 
which gave him an advantage in dealing with the pope. After 
long negotiations he accepted the Sicilian and Neapolitan 
crowns, and in 1264 he sent a first expedition of Provon9als to 
Italy; he also collected a large army and navy in Provence 
and France with the help of King Louis, and by an alliance with 
the cities of Lombardy was able to send part of bis force overly. 
Pope Clement IV. confirmed the Sicilian agreement on conditions 
even more favourable to Charles, who sailed in 1265, and con¬ 
ferred on the expedition all the privileges of a crusade. After 
narrowly escaping capture by Manfred’s fleet he reached Rome 
safely, where he was crowned king of the Two Sicilies. The land 
army arrived soon afterwards, and on the 26th of February 1266 
Charles encountered Manfred at Benevento, where after a hard- 
fought battle Manfred was defeated and killed, and the whole 
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kingdom was soon in Charles's* possession. Tlien Cmradia, 
Frederick’s grandson and last legitimate descendant of the 
Hohenstaufen, esune into Italy, wh«e he found many partisans 
among the Ghibellines of Lombardy and Tuscany, and among 
Manfr^’s former adherents in the south. He gatliered a large 
army consisting partly of Germans and Saracens, but was tota% 
defeated by Charles at Tagliacozzo (23rd of August 1268); 
taken prisoner, he was tried as a rebel and executed at Naples. 
Charles, in a spirit of the most vindictive cruelty, had large 
numbers of Conradin’s barons put to death and their estates 
confiscated, and the whole population of several towns massacred. 

He was now one of the most powerful sovereigns of Europe, 
for besides ruling over Provence and Anjou and the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies, he was imperial vicar of Tuscany, lord of 
many cities of Lombardy and Piedmont, end as the pope’s 
favourite practically arbiter of the papal states, especially during 
the interregnum between the death of Clement IV. (1268) and 
the election of Gregory X. (1272). But his ambition was by no 
means satisfied, and he even aspired to the crown of the East 
Roman empire. In 1272 he took part with Louis IX. in a 
crusade to north Africa, where the 1 ‘rench king died of fever, 
and Charles, after defeating the soldan of Tunis, returned to 
Sicily. The election of Rudolph of Habsburg as German king 
after a long interregnum, and tliat of Nicholas III. to the Holy 
See (1277), diminished Charles's power, for the new pope set 
himself to compose the difference between Guelphs and Ghibel- 
iines in the Italian cities, but at his death Charles secured the 
election of his henchman Martin IV. (1281), who recommenced 
persecuting the Ghibellines, excommunicated the Greek emperor, 
Michael Palacoiugus, proclaimed a crusade against tJie Greeks, 
filled every appointment in the papal states with Charles’s 
vassals, and reappointed tlie Angevin king senator of Rome. 
But the rnielt)- of the French rulers of Sicily drove the people 
of the island to despair, and a Neapolitan nobleman, Giovanni da 
Proeida, oiT^anized the rebellion known as the Sicilian Vespers 
(see Vesper.s, Sicilian), in which the French in Sicily were all 
massacred or expelled (1282). Charles determined to subjugate 
the island and sailed with his fleet for Messina. The city held 
out until Peter III. of Aragon, whose wife Constance was a 
daughter of Manfred, arrived in Sicily, and a Sicilian-Catalan 
fleet under the Calabrese admiral, Ruggiero di Lauria, completely 
destroyed tlrnt of Charles. “ If thou art determined, O God, 
to destroy me,” tlie unliappy Angevin exclaimed, “ let my fail 
he gradual! ” He was forced to abandon all attempts at 
reconquest, but proposed to decide the question by single 
combat between himself and Peter, to take place at Bordeaux 
under English protection. The Aragonese accepted, but fearing 
treachery, as the French army was in the neighbourhood, he 
failed to appear on the appointed day. In the meanwhile 
Ruggiero di laiuria appeared before Naples and destroyed 
another Angevin fleet commanded by Charles’s son, who was 
taken prisoner (May 1284). Charles came to Naples with a new 
fleet from Provence, and was preparing to invade Sicily again, 
when he contracted a fever and died at Foggia on the 7th of 
January 1285. He was undoubtedly an extremely able soldier 
and a skilful statesman, and much of his legislation shows a 
real political sense ; but his inordinate ambition, bis oppressive 
methods of government and taxation, and his cruelty created 
enemies on all sides, and led to the collapse of the edifice of 
dominion which he had raised. 

CHARLES IL (1250-1300), king of Naples and Sicily, son of 
Charles 1 ., had been captured by Ruggiero di Lauria in the naval 
battle at Naples in 1284, and when his father died he was still a 
prisoner in the hands of Peter of Aragon. In 1288 King Edward I. 
of England bad mediated to make peace, and Charles was 
liberated on the understanding that be was to retain Naples 
alone, Sicily being left to' the Aragonese; Charles was also to 
induce his cousin Charles of Valois to renounce for twenty 
thousand pounds of silver the kingdom of Aragon which had 
been given to him by Pope Martin IV, to punish Peter for having 
invaded Sicily, but wucli tlie Valois hud never effectively 
occupied. The Angeivin king was thereupon <et free, leaving 
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three of his sons and sixty ProVen?al nobles as hostages, promis¬ 
ing to pay 30,000 marks and to return a prisoner if the conditions 
were not fulfilled ‘within three years. He went to Rieti, where 
the new pope Nicholas IV. immediately absolved him from all 
the conditions he had sworn to observe, crowned him king of 
the Two Sicilies (1289), and excommunicated Alphonso, while 
Charles of Valois, in alliance with Castile, prepared to take 
possession of Aragon. Alphonso III., the Aragonese king, being 
hard pressed, had to promise to withdraw the troops he had 
sent to help his brother James in Sicily, to renounce all rights 
over the island, and pay a tribute to the Holy See. But Alphonso 
died childless in 1291 before the treaty could be carried out, and 
James took possession of Aragon^ leaving the government of 
Sicily to the third brother Frederick. The new pope Boniface 
VIII., elected in 1294 at Naples under the auspices of King 
Charles, mediated between the latter and James, and a most 
dishonourable treaty was signed : James was to marry Cliarles's 
daughter Bianca and was promised the investiture by the pope 
of Sardinia and Corsica, while he was to leave the Angevin a free 
hand in Sicily and even to assist him if the Sicilians resisted. An 
attempt was made to bribe Frederick into consenting to this 
arrangement, but being backed up by his people he refused, and 
was afterwards crowned king of Sicily. The war was fought with 
great fury on land and sea, but Charles, although aided by the 
popie, by Charles of Valois, and by James II. of Aragon, was 
unable to conquer the island, and his son the prince of Taranto 
was taken prisoner at the battle of La Falconara in 1299. Peace 
was at last made in 1302 at Caltabellotta, Charles II. giving up 
all rights to Sicily and agreeing to the marriage of his daughter 
I.eonora to King Frederick; the treaty was ratified by the 
pope in J303. Charles spent his last years quietly in Naples, 
which city he improved and embellished. He died in August 
1309, and was succeeded by his son Robert. 

Bibliographv. —A. de Saint-Priest, Uistoire de la conqvlte de 
Naples par Charles d’Anjou (4 vols.. Parts, 1847-1849), is still of use 
for the documents from tlic archives of Barcelona, hut it neeils to 
be collated with more recent works; S, de Sismondi, in vol, ii. of 
his Histoire des rfpuhliques italiennes (Brussels, 1838), gives a good 
general sketch of the reigns of Charles I. and II,, but is occasionally 
inaccurate as to details; the liest authority on the early life of 
Charles 1. is R. Sternfeld, Karl von Anjou als Graf von Ptovenie 
(Berlin, 1888) ; Charles’s connexion with north Italy is dealt with in 
Merkel’s La Dominazione di Carlo d'A ngid in Piemonte e in Lombardia 
(Turin, 1891), while the R. Deputazionc di Storia Patria Toscana 
has recently jiublishcd a Codice diplomatico delle relazioni di Carlo 
d'A ngid con la Ton ana \ the contents of the Angevin archives at 
Naples have been published by Durrien, Archives angevines de Naples 
(Toulouse, i8fi6 1867). M. Amari’s La Guerra del Vespro Siciliano 
(8th ed., Florence, 1870) is a valuable history, but the author is too 
bitterly prejudiced against the French to be quite impartial; his 
work should be compared with L. Cadier’s Lssai sur t' administration 
du royaume de Sidle sous Charles / et Charles 11 d'Anjou (Paris, 
1891, Bibt. des icotes frangaises d'AUifne'. el de Rome, lasc. 59), which 
contains many documents, and tends .somewhat to rehabilitate the 
Angevin rule. 

CHARLES II. (1332-1387), called The Bad, king of Navarre 
and count of F.vreux, was a .son of Jeanne II., queen of Navarre, 
by her marriage with Philip, count of Evreux (d. 1343). Having 
become king of Navarre on Jeanne's death in 1349, he sup¬ 
pressed a rising at Pampeluna with much cruelty, and by this and 
similar actions thoroughly earned his surname of “ The Bad.” In 
1352 he married Jeanne (d. 1393), a daughter of John II., king of 
France, a union which made his relationship to the French crown 
still more complicated. Through his mother he was a grandson of 
Louis X. and through his father a great-grandson of Philip III., 
having thus a better claim to the throne of France than Edward 
III. of England; and,moreover,he held lands under the suzerainty 
of the French king, whose son-in-law he now became. Charles 
was a man of great ability, possessing popular manners and con¬ 
siderable eloquence, but he was singularly unscrupulous, a quality 
which was revealed during the years in which he played tm im¬ 
portant part in the internal affairs of France. Trouble soon arose 
between King John and his son-in-law. The promised dowry had 
not been paid, and the county of Angouleme, which had formerly 
belonged to Teanne of Navarre, was now in the possession of the 
French* kings favourite, the constable Charles la Cerda. In 


January 1354 the constable was assassinated by order of Charles, 
and preparations for war were begun. The king of Navarre, who 
defended this deed, had, however, many friends in France and was 
in communication with Edward III.; and consequently John was 
forced to make a treaty at Mantes and to compensate him for the 
loss of Angouleme by a large grant of lands, chiefly in Normandy. 
This peace did not last long, and in 1355 John was compelled to 
confirm the treaty of Mdntcs. Returning to Normandy, Charles 
was partly responsible for some unrest in the duchy, and in April 
1356 he was treacherously seized by the French king at Rouen, 
remaining in captivity until November 1357, when John, after 
his defeat at Poitiers, was a prisoner in England. Charles was 
regarded with much favour in France, and the statcs-gencral 
demanded his release, which, however, was effected by a surprise. 
Owing to his popularity he was considered by Ftienne Marcel 
and his party as a suitable rival to the dauphin, afterwards King 
Charles V., and on entering Paris he was well received and 
delivered an eloquent harangue to the Parisians. Subsequently 
peace was made with the dauphin, who promised to restore to 
Charles his confiscated estates. This peace was not enduring, and 
as his lands were not given back Charles had some ground for 
complaint. War again broke out, quickly followed by a new 
treaty, after which the king of Navarre took part in suppressing 
the peasant rising known as the Jacquerie. Answering the en¬ 
treaties of Marcel he returned to Paris on June 13,38, and became 
captain-general of the city, which was soon besieged by the 
dauphin. This position, however, did not prevent him from 
negotiating both with the dauphin and with the English ; terms 
were soon arranged with the former, and Charles, having lost 
much of his popularity, left Paris just before the murder of 
Marcel in July 13.38. He continued his alternate policy of war 
and peace, meanwhile adding if possible by his depredations to 
the misery of France, until the conclusion of the treaty of 
Br6tigny in May 1360 deprived him of the alliance of the English, 
and compelled him to make peace with King John in the following 
October. A new cause of trouble arose when the duchy of 
Burgundy was left without a ruler in November 1361, and was 
claimed by Qiarles; but, lacking both allies and money, he was 
unable to prevent the French king from seizing Buigundy, while 
he himself returned to Navarre. 

In his own kingdom Charles took some steps to reform the 
financial and judicial administration and so to increase his 
revenue ; but he was .soon occupied once more with foreign 
entanglements, and in July 1362, in alliance with Peter the Cruel, 
king of Castile, he invaded Aragon, deserting his new ally soon 
afterwards for Peter IV., king of Aragon. Meanwhile the war 
with the dauphin had been renewed. Still hankering after 
Burgundy, Charles saw his I'Vench estates again seized ; but after 
some desultory warfare, chiefly in Normandy, peace was made 
in March 1365, and he returned to his work of interference in the 
politics of the Spanish kingdoms. In turn he made treaties with 
the kings of Castile and Aragon, who were at war with each 
other; promising to assist Peter the Cruel to regain his throne, 
from which he had been driven in 1366 by his half-brother Henry 
of Trastamara, and then assuring Henry and his ally Peter of 
Aragon that he would aid them to retain Castile. He continued 
this treacherous policy when Edward the Blaek Prince advanced 
to succour Peter the Cruel; then signed a treaty with Edward 
of England, and then in T371 allied himself with Charles V. of 
France. His next important move was to offer his assistance to 
Richard II. of England for an attack upon France. About this 
time serious charges were brought against him. Accused of 
attempting to poison the king of France and other prominent 
persons, and of other crimes, his French estates were seized by 
order of Charles V., and soon afterwards Navarre was invaded by 
the (Astilians. Won over by the surrender of Cherbourg in July 
1378, the English under John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, came 
to his aid ; but a heavy price had to be paid for the neutrality 
of the king of Castile. After the death of Charles V. in 1380, the 
king of Navarre did not interfere in the internal affairs of France, 
although he endeavoured vainly again to obtain aid from Richard 
II., and to regain Qierboutg. His lands in France were handed 
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over to his eldest son Charles, who governed them with the consent 
of the new king Charles VI. Charles died on the ist of January 
1387, and many stories are current regarding the manner of his 
death. Froissart relates that he was burned to death through his 
bedclothes catching fire ; Secousse says that he di^d in peace 
with many signs of contrition; another story says he died of 
leprosy ; and a popular legend tells how he expired by a divine 
judgment through the burning of the clothes steeped in sulphur 
and spirits in which he had been wrapped as a cure for a loath¬ 
some disease caused by his debauchery. He had three sons and 
four daughters, and was succeeded by his eldest son Charles ; one 
of his daughters, Jeanne, became the wife of Henry IV. of 
England. 

See Jean Froissart, Chronique$, edited by S. I.uce and G. Raynaud 
(Paris, i8(iQ“i8q7) ; I>, F. Secousse, Mimoires pour servir A I'histoire 
de Charles IT, roi de Navarre (t‘aris, I755-I7<>8); E, Meyer, Charles 
IT, roi de Navarre el la Normandie au A'/1'* sifcle (Paris, 1808) ; 
F. T, Perrons, Julienne Marcel (Paris, 1874); R, Pelachenal, PremiVres 
tiTffociations de Charles le Mauvais avec les Anqlais (Paris, lyoo); 
and E, Lavisse, Ilistoire de France, tome iv, (Paris, 190a), 


CHARLES 111.(1361-1425),called The NoBi.E,king of Navarre 
and count of Evreux, was the eldest son of Charles II. the Bad, 
king of Navarre, by his marriage with Jeanne, daughter of John 
II., king of France, and was married in 1375 to Leonora (d. 1415), 
daughter of Henry 11 ., king of Castile. Having passed much of 
his early life in France, he became king of Navarre on the death of 
Charles II. in January 1387, and his reign was a period of jieace 
and order, thus contrasting sharply with the long and calamitous 
reign of his father. In 1393 he regained Cherbourg, which had 
been handed over by Charles II. to Richard II, of England, and 
in 1403 he came to an arrangement with the representatives of 
Charles VI. of France concerning the extensive lands which he 
claimed in that country. Cherbourg was given to the French 
king; certain exchanges of land were made ; and in the following 
year Charles III. surrendered the county of Evreux, and was 
created duke of Nemours and made a peer of France. After this 
his only interference in the internal affairs of France was when he 
sought to make peace between the rival factions in that country. 
Charles sought to improve the condition of Nava.rrc by’ making 
canals and rendering the rivers navigable, and in other ways. 
He died at Olite on the 8th of September 1425 and was buried at 
Pampcluna. After the death of his two sons in 1402 the king 
decreed that his kingdom should pass to his daughter Blanche 
(d. J441), who took for her second husband John, afterwards 
John 11 .’, king of Aragon; and the cortes of Navarre swore to 
recognize Charles {q.v.), prince of Viana, her son by this marriage, 
as king after his mother’s death. 

CHARLES (Kari. Eitel Zephyrin Ludwig; in Rum. 
Carol), king of Rumania (i S397 )> second son of Prince Karl 

Anton of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringcn, was bom on the 20th of 
April 1839. He was educated at Dresden (1850-1856), and 
passed through his university course at Bonn. Entering the 
Prussian army in 1857, he won considerable distinction in the 
Dani.sh war of 1864, and received instruction in strategy from 
General von Moltke. He afterwards travelled in France, Italy, 
Spain and Algeria. He was a captain in the 2nd regiment of 
Prussian Dragoon Guards when he was elected hospodar or 
prince of Rumania on the 20th of April 1866, after the compulsory 
abdication of Prince Alexander John Cuza. Regarded at fii^ 
With distrust by Turkey, Russia and Austria, be succeeded in 
gaining general recognition in six months; but he had to con¬ 
tend for ten years with fierce party struggles between the 
Conservatives and the Liberals. . , . 

During this period, however, Charles displayed great tact m 
his de^ingswith both parties, and kept his countiy in the path 
of administrative and economic reform, organizing the amy, 
developing the railways, and establishing commercial regions 
with foreign powers. The sympathy of Rumania with France 
in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, and the consequent inter¬ 
ruption of certain commercial undertakings, led to a hostile 
movement against Prince Charles, which, being f^tered by 
Russia, made him resolve to abdicate ; and it was with diffii^ty 
that he was persuaded to remain. In the Russo-Turkish War 
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of 1877-78 he joined the Russikns before^ Plevna (?.».), and 
being placed in command of ihe combined Russian and 
Rumanian forces, forced Osman Pasha to su«nnder. As a con¬ 
sequence of the prince’s vigorous action the independence of 
Rumania, which had been proclaimed in May 1877, was con¬ 
firmed by various treaties in 1878, and recognized by Great 
Britain, France and Germany in 1880. On the 26th of March 
1881 he was proclaimed king of Rumania, and, with his consort, 
was crowned on the 22nd of May following. From that time he 
pursued a successful career in home and foreign policy, and 
greatly improved the financial and military position of his 
country; while his appreciation of the fine arts was shown by 
his formation of an important collection of paintings of all 
schools in his palaces at Sinaia and Bucharest. For a detailed 
account of his reign, see Rumania. On the ist of November 
1869 he married I’rincess Elizabeth (?•».), a daughter of Prince 
Hermann of Wied, widely known under her literary name of 
“ Carmen Sylva.” As the only child of the marriage, a daughter, 
died in 1874, the succession was finally settled upon the king’s 
nephew. Prince Ferdinand of Hohenzollern-.Sigmaringen, who 
was created prince of Rumania on the i8th of March 18^, 
and married, on the 10th of January 1893, Princess Marie, 
daughter of Alfred, duke of Saxe-Coburg, their children being 
Prince Carol (b. 1893) and Princess Elizabeth (b. 1894). 

The official life of King Charles, mainly his own composition, 
Aus dem Leben Konig Karls von Kumdnien (Stuttgart, 1894-1900. 

4 vols.). deals mainly with political history. See for an account of 
his domestic life, M. Kremnitz, Kdnig Karl von Rumdnien, Ein 
Lebensbild (Breslau, 1903). 

CHARLES n. (1661-1700), king of Spain, known among 
Spanish kings as “ The Desired ” and " The Bewitched,” was the 
son of Philip IV. by his second marriage with Maria, daughter 
of the emperor Ferdinand III., his niece. He was bom on the 
nth of November 1661, and was the only surviving son of his 
father’s two marriages — a child of old age and disease, in 
whom the constant intermarriages of the Habsburgs had de¬ 
veloped the family tj’pc to deformity. His birth was greeted 
with joy by the Spaniards, who feared the dispute as to the 
succession which must have ensued if Philip IV. left no male 
issue. The boy was so feeble that till the age of five or six he 
was fed only from the breast of a nurse. For years afterwards 
it was not thought safe to allow him to walk. TTiat he might not 
be overtaxed he was left entirely uneducated, and his indolence 
was indulged to such an extent that ho was not even expected 
to be clean. When his brother, the younger Don John of Austria, 
a natural son of Philip IV., obtained power by exiling the queen 
mother from court he insisted that at least the king’s hair should 
be combed. Charles made the malicious remark that nothing 
was safe from Don John—not even vermin. The king was then 
fifteen, and, according to Spanish law, of age. But he never 
became a man in body or mind. The personages who ruled in 
his name arranged a marriage for him with Maria Louisa of 
Orleans. The French princess, a lively young woman of no 
sense, died in the stifling atmosphere of the .Spanish court, and 
from the attendance of Spanish doctors. Again his advisers 
arranged a marriage with Maria Ana of Neuburg. The Bavarian 
wife stood the strain and survived him. Both marriages were 
merely political—the first a victory for the French, and the 
second for the Austrian party. France and Austria were alike 
preparing for the day when the Spanish succession would have 
to be fought for. The king was a mere puppet in the hands of 
each alternately. By natural instinct he hated the French, but 
there was no room in his nearly imliecile mind for more thM 
childish superstition, insane pride of birth, and an interest in 
court etiquette. The only touch of manhood was a taste for 
shooting which he occasionally indulged in the preserves of the 
Escorial. In his later days he suffered much pain, and was driven 
wild by the conflict between his wish to transmit his inheritaat* 
to “ the illustrious house of Austria," his own kin, and the belief 
instilled into him by the partisans of the Ftench claimant that 
only the power of Louis IV. could avert the dismemberment 
of the empire. A sjlly fanatic made the discovery that the king 
was bewitched, and his confessor Flroilan Diaz supported Hie 
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belief. The king was exorcised, and the exorcists of the king- 
dom were called upon fo put stringent questions to the devils 
they cast out. The Inquisition interfered, and the dying king 
wa.s driven mad among them. Very near his end he had the 
lugubrious curiosity to cause the coffins of his embalmed an¬ 
cestors to be opened at the Escorial. The sight of the body of 
his first wife, at whom he also insisted on looking, provrfced a 
passion of tears and despair. Under severe pressure from the 
cardinal archbishop of Toledo, Portocarrero, he finally made a 
will in favour of Philip, duke of Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV., 
and died on the ist of November 1700, after a lifetime of senile 
decay. 

The best picture of Charles II. is to be found In r.rs Mimmrcs de la 
amr d’Espagnt of the Marquis de Villars (London, i86t), and the 
Letters of the Manjuise de Villars (Paris, iBoR). 


CHARLES 111. (1716-1788), king of Spain, bom on the 20th 
January 1716, was the first son of the second marriage of Philip 
V. with Elizabeth Famc.se of Parma. It was his good fortune 
to l>e sent to rule as duke of Pumia by right of his mother at the 
age of sixteen, and thus came under more intelligent influence 
than he could have found in .Spain. In 1734 he made himself 
master of Naples and Sicily by arms. Charles had, however, no 
military tastes, seldom wore uniform, and could with difficulty 
be persuaded to witness a review. The peremptory action of 
the British admiral commanding in the Mediterranean at the 
approach of the War of the Austrian Succession, who forced 
him to promise to observe neutrality under a threat to bombard 
Naples, made a deep impression on his mind. It gave him a 
feeling of hostility to England which in after-times influenced 
his policy. 

As king of the Two Sicilies Charles began there the work 
of internal reform which lie afte,rwards continued in Spain. 
Foreign ministers who dealt with him agreed that he had no great 
natural ability, but ho was honestly desirous to do his duty as 
king, and he showed good judgment in his choice of ministers. 
The chief minister in Naples, Tanucci, had a considerable in¬ 
fluence over him. On the death of his half-brother Ferdinand VI. 
he became king of Spain, and resigned the Two Sicilies to his 
third son Ferdinand. As king of Spain his foreign policy was 
disastrous. His strong family feeling and his detestation of 
England, which was unchecked after the death of his wife, Maria 
Amelia, daughter of Frederick Augustus II. of Saxony, led him 
into the Family Compact with I'rance. Spain was entangled in 
the close of the Seven Years’ War, to her great loss. In 1770 he 
almost ran into another war over the barren Falkland Islands. 
In 1779 he was, somewhat reluctantly, led to join France and 
the American insurgents against England, though he well knew 
that the independence of the Fm^ish colonies must have a 
ruinous influence on his own American dominions. For his army 
he did practically nothing, and for his fleet very little except 
build fine ships without taking measures to train officers and 


men. 

But his internal government was on the whole beneficial to the 
country. He began by compelling the people of Madrid to give 
up emptying their slops out of the windows, and when they 
objected he said they were like children who cried when their 
faces were washed. In 1766 his attempt to force the Madrilenos 
to adopt the French dress led to a riot during which he did not 
display much personal courage. For a long time after it he 
remained at Aranjuez, leaving the government in the hands 
of his minister Aranda. All his reforms were not of this formal 
kind. Charles was a thorough despot of the benevolent order, 
and had been deeply offended by the real or suspected share of 
the Jesuits in the riot of 1766. He therefore consented to the 
expulsion of the order, and was then the main advocate for its 
suppression. His quarrel with the Jesuits, and the recolkctioo 
of some disputes with the pope he had had when king of Naples, 
turnad him towards a general policy of restriction of the over- 
grqwa^uwer of the. church. The number of the idle clergy, and 
pwdmM^ticuUgly of the monastic orders, was reduced, and the 
though not abolished, was rendered torpid. In the 
much antiquated legislation which tended to restrict 


trade and indus^ was abolished ; roads, canals and drainage 
works were carried out. Many of his paternal ventures led to 
little more than waste of money, or the creation of hotbeds of 
jobbery. Yet on the whole the country prospered. The result 
was largely due to the king, who even when he was ill-advise’d 
did at least work steadily at his task of government. His 
example was not without effect on some at least of the nobles. 
In his domestic life King Charles was regular, and was a con¬ 
siderate master, though he had a somewhat caustic tongue 
mid took a rather cynical view of mankind. He was passionately 
fond of hunting. During his later years he had some trouble 
with his eldest son and his daughter-in-law. Jf Charles had lived 
to see the beginning of the French Revolution he would probably 
have been frightened into reaction. As he died on the 14th of 
December 1788 he left the reputation of a philanthropic and 
“ philosophic ” king. In spite of his hostility to the Jesuits, his 
dislike of friars in general, and his jealousy of the Inquisition, 
he was a very sincere Roman Catholic, and showed much zeal in 
endeavouring to persuade the pope to proclaim the Immaculate 
Cxinception as a dogma nece.s.sary to salvation. 

See the Reign nf Charles III., by M. Danvila y Collailo (6 vols.), 
in the Hisioria General de lispuha de la Real Atademia de la llislniui 
(Madrid, i8<)2, &c.); and F. Kousscau, RIgiie de Chatles 111 
d'Espagne (I’aris, Kjny). 

CHARLES IV. (i748-i8iQ).king of Spain,second son of (.‘Iiarlos 
III. and his wife Maria Amelia of Saxony, was born at I’ortici 
on the iith of November 1748, while his father was king of the 
Two Sicilies. Tlic elder brother was set aside as imbeeilc and 
epileptic, Charles had inherited a great frame and immense 
physical strength from the .Saxon line of his mother. When 
young he was fond of wrestling with the strongest countrymen 
he could find. In character he was not malignant, but he was 
intellectually torpid, and of a credulity which almost passes 
belief. His wife, Afaria Luisa of I’arma, his first cousin, a 
thoroughly coarse and vicious woman, ruled him eoinplelely, 
though he was capable of obstinacy at times. During his father's 
lifetime he was led by her into court intrigues which aimed 
at driving the king's favourite minister, Floridablanca, from 
ofllcc, and replacing him by .Aranda, the chief of the “ Aragonese ” 
party. After he succeeded to the throne in 1788 his one serious 
occupation was hunting. Affairs were left to be directed by his 
wife and her lover Godoy ((/.?>.). For Godoy the king'had an 
unaffected liking, and the lifelong favour he showed him is almost 
pathetic. When terrified by the French Revolution he turned 
to the Inquisition to help him against the party wliirh would have 
carried the reforming policy of Charles III. much further. Hut 
he was too .slothful to have more than a passive part in the 
direction of his own government. He simply obeyed the impulse 
given him by the queen and Godoy, If he ever knew his wife's 
real character he thought it more consistent with his dignity 
to shut his eyes. For he had a profound belief in his divine right 
and the sanctity of his person. If he understood that his king¬ 
dom was treated as a mere dependence by Irance, he also thought 
it due to his “ face ” to make believe tliat ho was a powerful 
monarch. Royalty never worc_ a more silly aspect than in the 
person of Charles IV., and it Is highly credible that he never 
knew what his wife was, or what was the position of his kingdom. 
When he was told that his son Ferdinand was appealing to the 
emperor Napoleon against Godoy, he took the side of the favourite. 
When the populace rose at Aranjuez in 1808 he abdicated to save 
the minister. He took refuge in France, and when he and 
Ferdinand were both prisoners of Napoleon’s, he was with 
difficulty restrained from assaulting his son. Then he abdicated 
in favour of Napoleon, handing over his people like a herd of 
catde. He accepted a pension from the French emperor and 
spent the rest of his life between his wife and Godoy. He died 
at Rome on the 20th of January 1819, probably without having 
once suspected that he hud done anything unbecomii^ a king 
by divine right and a gentleman. 

See Hittiiria del lUinada de Carlos IV.. by General Gome* de 
Aetrche (j vols.). in the Uiatoria 'General de Eepada de la Retd 
Aca/iemia de'la Hisleria (Madrid, 1892, &c.). 
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OHARLKS IX. (1550--1611), king of Sweden, was the youngest 
son of Gustavus Vasa and Margaretu Lejonhufrud. By his 
father’s will he got, by way of appanage, the duchy of Sederman- 
land, which included the provinces of Nerike and Vermland ; 
but he did not come into actual possession of them tijl after the 
fall of Eric XIV. (1569). In 1568 he was the real leader of the 
rebellion against Eric, but took no part in the designs of his 
brother John against the unhappy kihg sdter his deposition. 
Indeed, Charles's relations with John Ill, were always more or 
less strained. He had no sympathy willi John's high-church 
tendencies on the one hand, and he sturdily resisted all the king’s 
endeavours to restrict his authority as duke of Sodermanland 
(Sudermania) on the other. The nobility and the majority of 
the Riksdag supported John, however, in his endeavours to unify 
the realm, and Charles had consequently (1587) to resign his 
pretensions to autonomy within his duchy ; but, fanatical 
Calvinist iis he was, on the religious question he was immovable. 
The matter came to a crisis on the death of John 111 . (1593). 
Tlie heir to the throne was Jolm's eldest son,.S^israund, already 
king of Poland and a devoted Catholic, The fear lost Sigismund 
might re-catholicizc the land ulaniied the Protestant majority 
in Sweden, and Uiarles came forward as their champion, and also 
as the defender of the Vasa dynasty against foreign interference. 
It was due entirely to him that Sigismund was forced to confirm 
the resolutions of the council of Upsala, thereby recognizing 
the fact that Sweden was c.ssentially a Protestant stale (see 
Sweden : Hislary). In the ensuing years Charles's task was 
extraordinarily difficult. He liad steadily to oppose Sigismund’s 
reactionary tendencies; he bad also to curb tlie nobility, which 
he did with cruel rigour. Neceswity compelled him to work 
rather with the people than the gentry; hence it was that the 
Riksdag assumed under his government a power and an im¬ 
portance wliich it had never possessed before. In 1595 the 
Riksdag of SoderktVping elected Charles regent, and his attempt 
to force Klas Flemming, governor of Finland, to submit to his 
authority, rather than to that of the king, provoked a civil war. 
Technically Charles was, without doubt, guilty of high treason, 
and the considerable minority of all classes which adhered to 
Sigismund on his landing in Sweden in 1598 indisputably beliaved 
like loyal subjects. But Sigismund was both an alien and a 
heretic to the majority of Swedish nation, and his formal 
deposition by the Riksdag in 1599 was, in effect, a natural vindica¬ 
tion and legitimation of Charles’s position. Finally, the diet of 
Linkoping (Feb. 24, 1600) deebtred that Sigismund and his 
posterity had forfeited the Swedish throne, and, passing over 
duke John, the second son of John HI., a youth of ten, recognized 
duke Charles as their sovereign under the title of Charles IX. 

Charles's short reign was an uninterrupted warfare. The hos¬ 
tility of Poland and the break up of Russia involved him in two 
overseas contests for the possession of Livonia and Ingria, 
while his pretensions to Lapland brought upon him a war with 
Denmark in the last year of his reign. In all these struggles 
he was more or less unsuccessful, owing partly to the fact 
he had to do with superior generals (f.g. Chodkiewiez and 
Christian IV.) and partly to sheer iU-htek. Compared with his 
foreign policy, the domestic policy of Chairles IX. was com¬ 
paratively uoiiTiportant. It aimed at conArming and supple¬ 
menting what had already been done during his regency. Not 
till the 6th of March 1604, after Duke John had formally 
renounced his rights to the throne, did Chartes IX. begin to style 
himself king. The first deed in which the title appears is dated 
the aoth of March 1604 ; but he was not crowned till' the r jth of 
March 1607. Four and a half years, later Charles IX. died at 
Nykfiping (Get. 30, i6n). As a ruler he is the link between 
his great father and his still greater son. He consolidated the 
work of Gustavus Vasa, the creation of a great ProtestsKt state ; 
he prepared the way for the erection of the Protestant empire 
of Gustavus Adolphus. Swedirii historians have been exonsably 
indulgent to the fattser of iheir greatest ruler. Indisputably 
Charles was orael, ungenerous and vindictive; yei he seems, 
at all bsewrds, strenuously to have'endeavoured'tn do his duty 
during a period of political and religious transitiwn, and, despite 
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his viblence and brutality, posseskd many of the qualities of a 
wise and courageous statesman, By his first wife Marie, daughter 
of the elector palatine Louis VI., he had six Children, of whom 
only one daughter, Catherine, survived; by bis second wife, 
Christina, daughter of Adolphus, duke of Holstein - Gottorp, 
he had five Children, including Gustavos Adolphus and Charles 
Philip, duke of Finland. 

See Svnfiges Historia, vol. iii. (StcKkholm, 1878); Robert Nisbet 
Bain, .Stant/muvia (Cambridge, caps. 5-7. (R. N. B.) 

CHARLES X. [Charles Gustavvs} (1622-1660), king of 
Sweden, son of Jtdin Casimir, count palatine of Zweibriicken, 
and Catherine, sister of Gustavus Adolphus, was bom at Nykdp- 
ing Castle on the 8th of November 1622. He learnt the art of 
war under the great Lennart Torstensson, being present at the 
second battle of Breitenfeld and at Jankowitz. From 1646 
to 1648 he frequented the Swedish court. It was supposed that 
he would marry the queen regnant, Christina, but her Unsur- 
mountable objection to wedlock put an end to these anticipations, 
and to compensate her cousin for a broken half-promise she 
declared him (1649) her successor, despite the opposition of the 
senate headed by the venerable Axel Oxenstjema. In 1648 he 
was appointed generalissimo of the Swedish forces in Germany. 
The conclusion of the treaties of Westplialia prevented hkn from 
winning the military laurels he so ardently desired, but as the 
Swecli.sh plenipotentiary at the executive congress of Nuremberg, 
he had unrivalled opportunities of learning diplomacy, in which 
science he speedily beewne a past-master. As the recognized 
heir to the throne, his position on his return to Sweden wM not 
without danger, for the growing discontent with die queen 
turned the eyes of thousands to him as a possible deliverer. 
He therefore withdrew to the isle of Cland till the abdication of 
Christina ( June 5, >654) called hkn to the throne. 

The beginning of his reign was devoted to the healing of 
domestic ^scords, and the ridlying of all the forces of the nation 
round his standard for a new policy of conquest. He contmeted 
a political marriage (Oct. 24, 1654) with Hedwig Leonora, the 
daughter of Frederick III., duke of Holstem-Gottorp, by way of 
securing a future ally against Denmark. The two great pressing 
national questions, war and the restitution of the ahenated crown 
lands, were duty considered at the Riksdag which aasemUed 
at Stockholm in March 1655. The war question was decided in 
three days by a secret committee presided over by the king, who 
easily persuaded the delegates that a war with Poland was 
necessary and might prove very advantageous; but the con- 
sideratkm of the question of the subsidies due to the crown 
for military purposes was postponed to the following Riksdag 
(see Swb»En : History). On the loth of July Charks quitted 
Sweden to engage in hk Pcdidi adventure. By the time war was 
dcchured he hs^ at his disposal 50,000 men and 50 warships. 
Hostilities had already begun with the occupation of Dtinaburg 
(Dvinsfc) m Polish Li'vonia by the Swedes (July i, 1655), and 
the Polish army encamped among the marshes of the Netze 
conduded a convention (July 25) whereby the pialatinates of 
Posen and Kalisz placed themselves under the protection of the 
Swedish king. Thereupon the Swedes entered Warsaw without 
opposition and occupied the whole of Great Poland. The PoMsh 
king, John Casimir, fied to Silesia. Meanwhile Chsarles pressed 
on towards Cracow, which was captured after a two months’ 
siege. The fall of Cracow extinguished the last hope of the 
boldest Pole; but before the end of the year an extraordinary 
reaction began in Pedand itself. On the 18th of October the 
Swedes invested the fortress-monastery of Czenstochowa, but 
the place was heroically defended; and after a seventy daysl 
siege besiegers w»e compdled to retire with great loes. I. 

‘This astotmding success elwited tut outburst of popnla* 
enthusiasm'which gave the warana'tional and religious chometen 
The tactlessness of Charles, the rapacity of his generals, the 
barbarity of his mercemeries, his refueal to legalize his positioil 
by summoning the Polish diet^ his negotiations for the {MUtitiod 
of the very state he affected to ibefriend, aiwoke the tong alumbetrt 
fog public spirit of'the country. In riie leginning of 1656 Jcdui 
Casimir returned from Mriie obi the PoMi army w«a nu^omaed 
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and increased. By this time Charles had discovered that it 
was easier to defeat the Poies than to conquer Poland. His 
chief object, the Conquest of Prussia, wsis still unaccomplished, 
and a new foe arose in the elector of Brandenburg, alarmed by 
the ambition of the Swedish king. Charles forced the elector, 
indeed, at the point of the sword to become his ally and 
vassal (treaty of Kdnigsberg, Jan. 17, 1656); but the Polish 
national rising now imperatively demanded his presence in the 
south. For weeks he scoured the interminable snow-covered 
plains of Poland in pursuit of the Polish guerillas, penetrating 
as far south as Jaroslau in Galicia, by which time he had lost 
two-thirds of his 15,000 men with no apparent result. His 
retreat from Jaroslau to Warsaw, with the fragments of his host, 
amidst three converging armies, in a marshy forest region, 
intersected in every direction by well-guarded rivers, was one 
of his most brilliant achievements. But his necessities were 
overwhelming. On the 21st of June Warsaw was retaken by 
the Poles, and four days later Charles was obliged to purchase 
the assistance of Frederick William by the treaty of Marienburg. 
On July 18-20 the combined Swedes and Brandenbui^crs, 
18,000 strong, after a three days’ battle, defeated John Casimir’s 
army of 100,000 at Warsaw and reoccupied the Polish capital; 
but this brilliant feat of arms was altogether useless, and when 
the suspicious attitude of Frederick William compelled the 
Swedish king at last to open negotiations with the Poles, they 
refused the terms offered, the war was resumed, and Charles 
eoncluded nn offensive and defcasive alliance with the elector 
of Brandenburg (treaty of Labiau, Nov. 20) whereby it was 
agreed that Frederick William and his heirs should henceforth 
possess the full sovereignty of East Prussia. 

This was an e.s.sential modification of Charles’s Baltic policy ; 
hut the alliance of the elector had now become indispensable 
on almost any terms. So serious, indeed, were the difficulties 
of Charles X. in Poland that it was with extreme satisfaction 
that he received the tidings of the Danish declaration of war 
(June J, 1857). The hostile action of Denmark enabled him 
honourably to emerge from the inglorious Polish imbroglio, and 
he was certain of the zealous support of his own people. He had 
learnt from Torstensson that Denmark was most vulnerable 
if attacked from the south, and, imitating the strategy of his 
master, he fell upon her with a velocity which paralysed resist¬ 
ance. At the end of June 1657, at the head of 8000 seasoned 
veterans, he broke up from Ihomberg in Prussia and reached 
the borders of Holstein on the i8th of July. The Danish army 
at once dispersed and the duchy of Bremen was recovered by 
the Swedes, who in the early autumn swarmed over Jutland and 
firmly established themselves in the duchies. But the fortress 
of Fredriksodde (Fredericia) held Charles’s little army at bay 
from mid-August to mid-October, while the fleet of Denmark, 
after a stubborn two days’ battle, compelled the Swedish fleet 
to abandon its projected attack on the Danish islands. The 
position of the Swedish king had now become critical. In July 
an offensive and defensive alliance was concluded between Den¬ 
mark and Poland. Still more ominously, the elector of Branden¬ 
burg. perceiving Sweden to be in difficulties, joined the league 
against her and compelled Charles to accept the proffered 
mediation of Cromwell and Mazarin. The negotiations foundered, 
however, upon the refusal of Sweden to refer the points in 
dispute to a general peace-congress, and Charles was stfll further 
encouraged by the capture of Fredriksodde (Oct. 23-24), 
whereupon he began to make preparations for conveying his 
troops over to Funen in transport vessels. But soon another 
and cheaper expedient presented itself. In the middle of 
December 1657 began the great frost which was to_ be so fatal 
to Denmark. In a few weeks the cold had grown so intense that 
even the freezing of an arm of the sea with so rapid a current as 
the little Belt became a conceivable possibility ; and hence¬ 
forth meteorological observations formed an essential part of 
the strategy of the Swedes. On the 28th of January 1658, 
Charles X. arrived at Haderslev (Hadersleben) in South J utland, 
when it was estimated that in a couple of days the ice of the 
Little Belt would be finn enough to bear even the passage of a 


mail-clad host. The cold during the night of the agth of January 
was most severe; and early in the morning of the 30th the 
Swedish king gave the order to start, the horsemen dismounting 
where the ice was weakest, and cautiously leading their horses 
as far apqrt as possible, when they swung into their saddles 
again, closed their ranks and made a dash for the shore. The 
Danish troops lining the opposite coast were quickly over¬ 
powered, and the whole'of Fiinen was won with the loss of only 
two companies of cavalry, which disappeared under the ice 
while fighting with the Danish left wing. Pursuing his irresistible 
march, Charles X., with his eyes fixed steadily on Copenhagen, 
resolved to ctoss the frozen Great Belt also. After some hesita¬ 
tion, he aaepted the advice of his chief engineer offiwr Eric 
Dahlberg, who acted as pioneer throughout and chose the more 
circuitous route from Svendborg, by the islands of Langeland, 
1 .aaland and Falstcr, in preference to the direct route from 
Nyborg to Korsor, which would have been across a broad, 
almost uninterrupted expanse of ice. Yet this second adventure 
was not embarked. upon without much anxious consideration. 
A council of war, which met at two o’clock in the morning to 
consider the practicability of Dahlbcrg's proposal, at once 
dismissed it as criminally hazardous. Even the king wavered 
for an instant; but, Dahlberg persisting in his opinion, Charles 
overruled the objections of the commanders. On the night of 
the 5th of P'ehruary the transit began, the cavaliy leading the 
way through the snow-covered ice, which quickly thawed 
beneath the horses’ hoofs so that the infantry which followed 
after hud to wade through half an ell of sludge, fearing every 
moment lest the rotting ice should break beneath their leet. 
At three o’clock in the afternoon, Dahlberg leading the way, 
tlie army reached Grimsted in Laaland without losing a man. 
On the 8th of February Cliarles reached P’alstcr. On the 11th 
he stood safely on the soil of Sjaelland (Zealand). Not without 
reason did the medal struck to commemorate “ the glorious 
transit of the Baltic .Sea ” bear the haughty inscription : Natura 
hoc delmil uni. An exploit unique in history had been achier-ed. 

The crushing effect of this unheard-of achievement on the 
Danish government found expression in the treaties of Taastrup 
(Feb. j 8) and Roskilde (Feb. 26, 1658), whereby Denmark 
sacrificed nearly halt her territory to save the rest (see 
Denmark : History). But even this was not enough for the 
conqueror. Military ambition and greed of conquest moved 
Charles X. to what, divested of all its pomp and circumstance, 
was an outrageous act of political brigandage. At a council held 
at Gottorp (July 7), Charles X. resolved to wipe from the map 
of Europe an inconvenient rival, and without any warning, in 
defiance of all international equity, let loose his veterans upon 
Denmark a second time. For the details of this second struggle, 
with the concomitant diplomatic intervention of the western 
powers, see Denmark; History, and Sw'eden : History. Only 
after great hesitation would Charles X. consent to reopen 
negotiations with Denmark direct, at the same time proposing 
to exercise pressure upon the enemy by a simultaneous winter 
campaign in Norway. Such an enterprise necessitated fresh 
subsidies from his ^ready impoverished people, and obliged 
him in December 1659 to cross over to Sweden to meet the 
estates, whom he had summoned to Gothenburg. The lower 
estates murmured at the imposition of fresh burdens; and 
Charles had need of all his adroitness to persuade them that his 
demands were reasonable and necessary. At the very beginning 
of the Riksdag, in January 1660, it was noticed that tlw king 
was ill; but he spared himself as little in the council-chamber 
as in the battle-field, till death suddenly overtook him on the 
night of the 13th of February 1660, in his thirty-eighth year. 
The abrupt cessation of such an inexhaustible fount of enterprise 
and energy was a distinct loss to Sweden; and signs are not 
wanting that, in his latter years, Charles had begun to feel the 
need and value of repose. Had he lived long enough to overcame 
his martial ardour, and develop and organize the empire he 
helped to create, Sweden might perhaps have r«nained a great 
power to this day. Even so she owes her natural frontiers in 
the Scandinavian peninsula to Charles X. 
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See Martin Veibull, Sveriges StarhedsM (Stockholm, r88i); 
Frederick Ferdinand Carlson, Sveriges Historia under Konungarne af 
Pfaleishtt Huset (Stockholm, 1883-1885); E. Haumant, La Guerre du 
nivd et lapaixd'Oliva (Paris, 1893); Robert Nisbet Bain, Scandinavia 
(Cambridge, 1905); G. Jones, The 1 Diplomatic Relations between 
Ctomwell and Charles X. (Lincoln, Nebraska, 1897). (IJ. N, B.) 

CHARLES XI. (1655-1697), king of Sweden, the only son of 
Charles X., and Hedwig Leonora of Holstein-Gottorp, was bom 
in the palace at Stockholm, on the 2|th of November 1655. 
His father, who died when the child was in his fourth year, 
left the care of his education to the regents whom he had ap¬ 
pointed. So shamefully did they neglect their duty that when, 
at the age of seventeen, Charles XI. attained his majority, 
he was ignorant of the very rudiments of state-craft and almost 
illiterate. Yet those nearest to him had great hopes of him. 
He was known to be truthful, upright and God-fearing; if he 
had neglected his studies it was to devote himself to manly 
sports and exercises ; and in the pursuit of his favourite pastime, 
bear-hunting, he had already given proofs of the most splendid 
courage. It was the general disaster produced by the speculative 
piolicy of his former guardians which first called forth his sterling 
qualities and hardened him into a premature manhood. With 
indefatigable energy he at once attempted to grapple with the 
difficulties of the situation, waging an almost desperate struggle 
with sloth, corruption and incompetence. Amidst universal 
anarchy, the young king, barely twenty years of age, inex¬ 
perienced, ill-served, snatching at every expedient, worked day 
and night in his newly-formed camp in Sr.ania (Sk&ne) to arm 
the nation for its mortal struggle. The victory of Fyllebro 
(Aug. 17, 1676), when Charles and his. commandcr-in-chief 
S. G. Heimfeld routed a Danish division, was the first gleam 
of good luck, and on the 4th of December, on the tableland 
of Helgonaback, near Lund, the young Swedish monarch defeated 
Christian V. of Denmark, who also commanded his army in 
person. After a ferocious contest, the Danes were practically 
annihilated. The battle of Lund was, relatively to the number 
engaged, one of the bloodiest engagements of modem times. 
More than half the combatants (S557, of whom 3000 were 
Swedes) actually perished on the battle-field. All the Swedish 
commanders showed remarkable ability, but the chief glory 
of the day indisputably belongs to Charles XI. This great victory 
restored to the Swedes their self-confidence and prestige. In 
the following year, Charles with 9000 men routed 12,000 Danes 
near Malmo (July 15, 1678). This proved to be the lost pitched 
battle of the war, the Danes never again venturing to attack 
their once more invincible enemy in the open field. In 1679 Louis 
XIV. dictated the terms of a general pacification, and Charles XL, 
who bitterly resented “ the insufferable tutelage ” of the French 
king, was forced at last to acquiesce in a peace which at least 
left his empire practically intact. Charles devoted the rest of his 
life to the gigantic task of rehabilitating Sweden by means of a 
reduktion, or recovery of alienated crown lands, a process which 
involved the examination of every title deed in the kingdom, 
and resulted in the complete readjustment of the finances. 
But vast as it was, the reduktion represents only a tithe of Charles 
XI .’s immense activity. The constructive part of bis administra¬ 
tion was equally thorough-goii^, and entirely beneficial. Here, 
too, everything was due to his personal initiative. Finance, 
commerce, the national armament? by sea and land, judicial 
procedure, church government, education, even art and science— 
everything, in short—emerged recast from his shaping hand. 
Charles XI. died on the sth of April 1697, in his forty-first year. 
By his beloved consort Ulrica Leonora of Denmark, from the 
shock of whose death in July 1693 he never recovered, he had 
seven children, of whom only three survived him, a son paries, 
and two daughters, Hedwig Sophia, duchess of Holstein, and 
Ulrica Leonora, who ultimately succeeded her brother on the 
Swedish throne. After Gustavus Vasa and Gustavus Adolphus 
Charles XI. was, perhaps, the greatest of all the kings of Sweden. 
His modest, homespun figure has indeed been unduly eclipsed by 
the brilliant and colossal shapes of his heroic father and his 
meteoric son; yet in reality Charles XI. is far worthier of 
admiration than either Charles X. or Charles XII. He was in 


an eminent degree a great master-builder. He found Sweden 
in ruins, and devoted his whole life to laying the solid founda¬ 
tions of a new order of things which, in its essential features, 
has endured to the present day. 

See Martin Veibull, Sveriges Storhedslid (Stockholm, 1881) : 
Frederick Ferdinand Carlson, Sveriges Historia under Konungarne af 
Pfalriska Huset (Stockholm, 1883-1885): Robert Nisbcl Bain, 
Scandinavia (Cambridge, 1905) ; O, Sjdgren, Karl den Elfte och 
Svensha Folhet (Stockholm, 1807); S. Jacobsen. Den nordiske 
Kriegs Krdniche, 1675-1679 (Cjjpenhagen, 1897); J. A. de Mesmes 
d'Avaux, Nkgociatums du comte d'Avaux, 1693, 1697, 1698 (Utrecht, 
1882, &c.). (R. N. B.) 

CHARLES XII. (1682-1718), king of Sweden, the only surviving 
son of Charles XI. and Ulrica l4:onora, daughter of Frederick III. 
of Denmark, was born on the 17th of June 1682. He was care¬ 
fully educated by excellent tutors under the watchful eyes of his 
parents. His natural parts were excellent; and a strong bias 
in the directionof ab.stract thought, and mathematics in particular, 
was noticeable at an early date. His memory was astonishing. 
He could translate Latin into Swedish or German, or Swedish 
or German into Latin at sight. Charles XL personally supervised 
his son’s physical training. He was taught to ride before he was 
four, at eight was quite at home in his saddle, and when only 
eleven, brought down his first bear at a single shot. As he grew 
older his father took him on all his rounds, reviewing troops, 
inspecting studs, foundries, dockyards and granaries. Thus the 
lad was gradually initiated into all the minutiae of administration. 
The influence of Charles XL over his son was, indeed, far greater 
than is commonly supposed, and it accounts for much in Charles 
XII.’s character which is otherwise inexplicable, for instance 
his precocious reserve and taciturnity, his dislike of everything 
French, and hLs inordinate contempt for purely diplomatic 
methods. On the whole, his early training was admirable ; but 
the young prince was not allowed the opportunity of gradually 
gaining experience under his guardians. At the Riksdag assembled 
at Sto^holm in 1697, the estates, jealous of the influence of the 
regents, offered full sovereignty to the young monarch, the senate 
acquiesced, and, after some hesitation, Charles at last declared 
that he could not resist the urgent appeal of his subjects and 
would take over the government of the realm “ in God’s name.” 
The subsequent coronation was marked by portentous novelties, 
the most significant of which was the kmg’.s omission to take 
the usual coronation oath, which omission was interpreted to 
mean that he considered himself under no obligation to his 
subjects. The general opinion of the young king was, however, 
still favourable. His conduct was evidently regulated by strict 
principle and not by mere caprice. His refusal to counte¬ 
nance torture as an instrument of judicial investigation, on the 
ground that “ confessions so extorted give no sure criteria for 
forming a judgment,” showed him to be more humane as well 
as more enlightened than the 'majority of his council, which had 
defended the contrary opinion. His intense application to affairs 
is noted by the English minister, John Robinson (1650-1723), 
who informed his court that there was every prospect of a happy 
reign in Sweden, provided his majesty were well served and did 
not injure his health by too much work. 

The coalition formed against Sweden by Johann Reinhold 
Patkul, which resulted in the outbreak of the Great Northern War 
(1699), abruptly put on end to Charles XIL’s political apprentice¬ 
ship, and forced into his hand the sword he was never again to 
relinquish. The young king resolved to attack the nearest 
of his three enemies—Deiunark—first. The timidity of the 
Danish admiral Ulrik C. Gyldenlove, and tlie daring of Charles, 
who forced his nervous and protesting admiral to attempt the 
passage of the eastern channel of the Sound, the dangerous 
7ftn/«'fMd,hitherto reputed to be unnavigable,enabled the Swedish 
king to ^ect a landing at Humleback in Sjaelland (Zealand), 
a few miles north of Copenhagen (Aug. 4, 1700). He now 
hoped to accomplish what his grandfather, fifty years before, had 
vainly attempted—the destruction of the Danish-Norwegian 
monarchy by capturing its capital. But for once prudential 
considerations prevailed, and the short and bloodless war 
was terminated by the peace of Travendal (Aug. 18), y^ereby 
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Frederick IV. conceded full* sovereignty to Charles’s ally and 
kinsman the duke of Gottorp, besides paying him an indemnity 
of 200,000 rix-dollars and solemnly engaging to commit no 
hostilities against Sweden in future. From Sjaelland Charles 
now hastened to Livonia with 8000 men. On the 6th of October 
he had reached Pemau, with the intention of first relieving Riga, 
but, hearing that Narva was in great straits, he decided to turn 
northwards against the tsar, lie set out for Narva on the 13th 
of November, against the advice of all his generals, who feared 
the effect on untried troops of a week’s mar^ through a wasted 
land, along boggy roads guarded by no fewer thiin three formid¬ 
able passes which a little engineering skill could easily have 
made impregnable. Fortunately, the two first pa-sses were 
unoccupied ; and the third, Pyhajoggi, was captured by Charles, 
who with 400 horsemen pul 6000 Ru.ssian cavalry to flight. 
On the ic)th of November the little anny reached Lagena, a 
village about 9 m. from Narva, whence it sigmilled its approach 
to the beleaguered fortress, and early on the following morning 
it advanced in battle array.' The attack on the Russian fortified 
ramp began at two o'clock in the afternoon, in the midst ol a 
violent snowstorm ; and by nightfall the whole position was in 
the hands of the Swedes: the Russian army was annihilated. 
The triumph was as cheap as it was crushing; it cost Charles 
less than 2000 men. • 

After Narva, Charles XII. stood at the parting of ways. His 
best advisers urged him to turn all his forces .against the panic- 
stricken Muscovites ; to go into winter-quarters amongst them 
and live at their expense ; to fan into a flame the smouldering 
discontent caused by the reforms of Peter the Great, and so 
disable Russia for some time to come. But Charles’s determina¬ 
tion promptly to punish the treachery of Augustus prevailed 
over every other consideration. It is easy from the vantage- 
point of two centuries to criticize Charles XII. for neglecting 
the Russians to pursue the Saxons ; but at tlie beginning of the 
t8th century his decision was natural enough. The real question 
was, which of the two foes was the more dangerous, and Charles 
had many reasons to think the civilized and martial Saxons far 
more formidable than the imbecile Muscovites. Charles also 
rightly felt that he could never trust the treacherous Augustus 
to remain quiet, even if he made peace with him. To leave 
such a foe in his rear, while he plunged into the heart of Russia 
would have been hazardous indeed. From this point of view 
Qiarles’s whole Polish policy, which has been blamed so long 
and so loudly—the policy of placing a nominee of his own on the 
Polish throne—takes quite another complexion : it was a policy 
not of ovcrvaulting ambition, but of prudential self-defence. 

First, however, Charles cleared Livonia of the invader (July 
1701), subsequently occupying the duchy of t^irland and 
converting it into a Swedi.sh govemor-generalsl^.''fIn January 
1702 Charles cstabli.shed himself at Bielowice in Lithuania, and, 
after issuing a proclamation declaring that “ the elector of 
Saxony ” had forfeited the Polish crown, set out for Warsaw, 
which he reached on the 14th of May. The cardinal-primate 
was then sent for and commanded to summon a diet, for the 
purpose of deposing Augustus. A fortnight later Charles quitted 
Warsaw, to seek the elector; on the znd of July routed the 
combined Poles and Saxoifs at Klissow ; and three weeks later, 
captured the fortress of Cracow by an act of almost fabulous 
audacity. Thus, within four months of the opening of the 
campaign, the Polish capital and the coronation city were both 
in the possession of the Swedes. After Klissow, Augustus made 
every effort to put an end to the war, but Charles would not even 
consider his offers. By this time, too, he had conceived a passion 
for the perils and adventures of warfare. His character was 
hardening, and he deliberately adopted the most barbarous 
exjjedients for convertii^ the Augustan Poles to his views. 
Such commands as “ ravage, singe, and bum all about, and 
reduce the whole district to a wilderness I ” “ .sweat contribu¬ 
tions well out of them 1 ” “ rather let the innocent suffer than 
the guilty escape 1 ” became painfully frequent in the mouth 
of the young commander, not yet 21, who was far from being 
naturally crud. 


The campaign of r703 wa.s remarkable for Charles’s victory 
at Pultusk (April 21) and the long siege of Thom, which occupied 
him eight months but cost him only 50 men. On the 2nd of 
July 1704, witli the assistonce of a bribing fund, Charles’s 
ambassac^nr at Warsaw, Count Arvid Bernard Horn, succeedfcd 
in forcing through the election of Charles’s candidate to the 
Polish throne, Stsmislaus Leszczynski, who could not be crowned 
however till the 24 th bf September 1705, by which time the 
Saxons had again been defeated at Punitz. From the autumn 
of 1705 to the spring of 1706, Charles was occupied in pursuing 
the Russian auxiliary army under Ogilvie through the forests 
of Lithuania. On the 5th of August, he recrossed the Vistula 
and established liimscli in Saxony, where his presence in the 
heart of Europe at the very crisis of the war of the Spanish 
Succession, fluttered all the western diplomats. The allies, 
in particular, at once suspected that Louis XIV, had bought 
the Swedes. Marlborough was forthwith sent from the Hague 
to the castle of Altranstiidt near Leipzig, where Charles liad 
fixed his headquarters, “ to endeavour to penetrate the designs " 
of the king of Sweden. He soon convinced himself that western 
Europe had nothing to fear from Charles, and that no bribes 
were necessary to turn the Swedish amis from Germany to 
Russia. Five montlis later (Sept, ^^o^) Augustus was 
forced to sign the peace of Altranstiidt, whereby he resigned the 
Polish throne and renounced every anti-Swedish alliance. 
Charles’s departure from Saxony was delayed for twelve months 
by a quarrel with the emperor. The court of Vienna had treated 
the Silesian Protestants with tyrannical severity, in direct 
contravention of the treaty of Osnabriick, of which Sweden was 
one of the guarantors; and Charles demanded summart' and 
complete restitution so dictatorially tluit the emperor prepared 
for war. But the allies interfered in CLarlcs’s favour, lest he 
might be tempted to aid France, and induced the emperor to 
satisfy all the Swedish king’s demands, the maritime Powers 
at the same time agreeing to guarsuitcc the provisions of the 
peace of Altranstiidt. 

Nothing now prevented Charles from turning his victorious 
arms against the tsar ; and on the 13th of August 1707, he 
evacuated Saxony at the head of the largest host he ever com¬ 
manded, consisting of 24,000 horse and 20,000 foot. Delayed 
during the autumn montiis in J’oland by the tardy arrival of 
reinforcements from Pomerania, it was not till November 1707 
that Charles was able to take tlie field. On New Year's Day 
1708 he crossed the Vistula, though the ice was in a dangerous 
condition; On the 4th of July 1708 he cut in two the line of the 
Russian army, 6 m. long, which barred his progress on the Wabis, 
near Holowczyn, and compelled it to retreat. The victory of 
Holowczyn, memorable besides as the Iasi pitched liatlle won 
by Charles XIL, opened up the way to tire Dnieper. The 
Swedish army now began to suffer severely, bread and fodder 
running short, and the soldiers subsisting entirely on captured 
bullocks. Tlie Russians slowly retired before the invader, 
burning and de.stroying everj’tliing in his path. On the 20th of 
December it was plain to Charles himself that Moscow was 
inacdessible. But the idea of a retreat was intolerable to him, 
so he determined to march southwards instead of northwards 
as suggested by his generals, and join his forces with those of the 
hetman of the Dnieperian, Cossacks, Ivan Mazepa, who had 
100,000 horsemen and a fresh and fruitful land at his disposal. 
Short of falling back upon Livonia, it was the best plan adoptable 
in the circumstances, but it was rendered abortive by Peter's 
destruction of Mazepa’s capital Baturin, so that when Mazepa 
joined Charles at Horki, on the 8th of November 1708, it was as a 
ruined man with little more than 1300 personal attendants (see 
Mazepa-Koledinsky). A still more serious blow was the 
destruction of the relief army which Levenhaupt was bringing to 
Charles from Livonia, and which, hampered by hundreds of 
loaded wagons, was overtaken and almost destroyed by Peter at 
Lyesna after a two days’ battle against fourfold odds (October). 
The very elements now began to fight Against the perishing but 
still unconquered host. The winter of 1708 was the severest 
that Europe had known for a century. By the ist of November 
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firewood would not ignite in the open air, and the soldiers 
warmed themselves over big bonfires of straw. By the time the 
army rc^ed the littie Ukrainian fortress of Hadjacz in January 
1709, wine and spirits froze into solid masses of ice; birds on 
llie wing fell dead; saliva congealed on its passagp from the 
mouth to the ground. “ Nevertheless,” says an eye-witness, 
“ though earth, sea and sky were against us, the king's orders 
had to be obeyed and the daily march ^ade.” 

Never had Charles XII. seemed so superhuman as during 
these awful days. It is not too much to say that his imperturb¬ 
able equanimity, his serene hntthomie kept the host together. 
The frost broke at the end of February 1709, and then the spring 
floods put an end to all active operations till May, when Cluyles 
began the .siege of the fortress of Poltava, which he wished to 
make a base for subsequent operations while awaiting reinforce¬ 
ments from Sweden and Poland. On the 7th of June a bullet 
wound put Charles hirs de combat, whereupon Peter threw the 
greater part of his forces over the river Vorskla, which separated 
the two armies (June 19-25). On the 26th of June Charles held 
a council of war, at which it was resolved to attack the Russians 
in their entrenchments on the following day. The Swedes 
joyfully accepted the chances of battle and, advancing with 
irre.sistiblc elan, were, at first, successful on both wings. Then 
one or two tactical blunders were committed; and the tsar, 
taking courage, enveloped the little band in a vast semicircle 
bristling witli the most modern guns, which fired five times to 
the .Swedes’ once, and .swept away the guards before they 
could draw their swords. I’lie Swedish infantrj' was well nigh 
annihilated, while the 14,000 cavalry, cxliausted and demoralized, 
surrendered two days later at Pcrcvolochna on Dnieper. Charles 
himself with 1500 horsemen took refuge in Turkish territory. 

For the first time in his life Charles was now obliged to' have 
recourse to diplomacy ; and his pen proved almost as formid¬ 
able as his sword. He procured the dismissal of four Russophil 
grand-viziers in succession, and between 1710 and 1712 induced 
the Porte to declare war agaiitst the tsar three times. But after 
November 1712 the Porte had no more money to spare ; and, 
the tsar making a show of submission, the sultan licgan to regard 
Charles as a troublesome guest. On the 1st of F’ebruary 1713 
he was attacked by the Turks in his camp at Bender, and made 
prisoner after a contest which reads more like an extravagant 
episode "from some heroic folk-tale than an incident of sober 
18th-century history. Charles lingered on in Turkey fifteen 
months longer, in the hope of obtaining a cavalry c.scort suffi¬ 
ciently strong to enable him to restore his credit in Poland. 
Disappointed of this last hope, and moved by the despairing 
appeals of his sister Ulrica and the senate to return to Sweden 
while there was still a Sweden to return to, he quitted Demotika 
on the 20th of September 1714, and attended by a single squire 
arrived unexpectedly at midnight, on the 11th of November, 
at Stralsund, which, excepting 'Wismar, was now all that remained 
to him on German soil. 

For the diplomatic events of tliese critical years see Sweden : 
History. Here it need only be said that Sweden, during the 
course of the Great Northern War, had innumerable opportunities 
of obtaining an honourable and even advant^eous peace, but 
they all foundered on the dogged refusal of Charles to consent 
to the smallest concession to his despoilers. Even now he would 
listen to no offers of compromise, and after defending Stralsund 
with desperate courage till it was a mere rubbish heap, returned 
to Sweden after an absence of 14 years. Here he collected 
another army of 20,000 men, with which he so strongly entrenched 
himself on the Scanian coast in 1716 that his combined enemies 
shrank from attacking him, whereupon he assumed the offensive 
by attacking Norway in 1717, and again in 1718, in order to 
conquer suflicient territory to enable him to extort better terms 
from his enemies. It was during this second adventure that he 
met his death. On the iith of December, when the Swedish 
approaches had come within 280 paces of the fortress of Fredrik- 
sten which the Swedes were closely besieging, Charles looked 
over the parapet of the foremost trench, and was shot through 
the head by a bullet from the fortress. 
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See Charles XII., Die eigenkdiikigen Briefe Konig Karls XII. 
(Berlin, 1894); Friedrich FerdinancLCarlson, ^veriges Historia under 
Konungarne af I’fatziska Huset (Stockholm, 1583-1885); Robert 
Nisbet Bain, Charles XIT. and the Collapse of the Swedish Empire 
(Ixindon and Oxford. 1805); Bidrag til den Store Nordishe Krigs 
Histarie (Copenhagen, 1899-1900); G. Syveton, Louis XIV et 
Charles XII (Paris, igoo); lianicl Krmann, Historia ablegationis 
D. Krmann ad regent Sueciae Carolum XII. (Budapest, 1894) I 
Oscar II.. Ndgra bidrag till .Stieriges Krigshistnria dren ryjr -1713 
(Stockholm, 1892); Martin Wcibull, Sveriges Slorhedstid (Stockholm, 
1881). (a N. B.) 

CHARLES XIII. (1748-1818), king of Sweden and Norway, 
the second son of Adolphus Frederick, king of Sweden, and 
Louisa Ulrica, sister of Frederick the Great, was born at Stock¬ 
holm on the 7th of October 1748. In 177s he ro-operated in the 
revolutionary plans of his brother Gustavus HI. (g.v.). On tlie 
outbreak of the Russo-Swedish War of 3788 he served with 
distinction as admiral of the fleet, especially at the . battles of 
Hogland (June 37, 1788) and Oland (July 26, 1789). On the 
latter occasion he would have won a signal victory but for the 
unaccountable remis.sne5s of his second-in-command. Admiral 
Liljehorn. On the death of Gu-stavus HI., Charles, now duke 
of Sudermania, acted as regent of Sweden till 1796 ; but the real 
ruler of the country was the narrow-minded and vindictive 
Gustaf Adolf Reuterholm (?.?’.), whose mischievous influence 
over him was supreme. The.se four years were perhaps the most 
miserable and degrading in Swedish history (an age of lead 
succeeding an age of gold, as it has well been called) and may be 
briefly descriU'd as alternations of fantastic jacobinism and 
ruthless despotism. On the accession of Gustavus IV. (November 
1796), the duke became a mere cipher in politics till the 13th of 
March 1809, when those who had dethroned Gustavus IV. 
appointed him regent, and finally elected him king. But by this 
time he was prematurely decrepit, and Bernadette (see Charles 

XIV. ) took over the government as soon os he landed in Sweden 
(1810). By the union of 3814 Charles became the first king of 
Sweden and Norway. He married his cousin Hedwig Elizabeth 
Charlotte of Holstein-Gottorp (3759-1818), but their only child, 
Carl Adolf, duke of Vermland, died in infancy (171^). Charles 
XIII., who for eight years had been king only in title, died on 
the 5th of Februaiy 1818. 

Sec Sveriges Historia, vol. v. (Stockholm, 3884); Drottning Hedwig 
Charlottes Daghohshandtee.hningar (Stockholm, 1898) ; Robert Nisbet 
Bain, Ouytavus III. and his Contemporaries (London, 1B95); ib. 
Scandinavia (Ciimbndgc, 1905). (R. N. B.) 

CHARLES XIV. (1763-1844), king of Sweden and Norway, 
bom at Bau on the 26th of January 1763, was the son of Henri 
Bernadotte (1711-1780), procurator at Pau, and Jeatme St Jean 
(1725-1809). The family name was originally Deu Pouey, 
but was changed into Bernadotte in the beginning of the 17 th 
century. Bernadotte’s Christian names were Jean Baptiste; 
he added the name Jules subsequently. He entered the French 
army on the 3rd of September 1780, and first saw service in 
Corsica. On the outbre^ of the Revolution his eminent military 
qualities brought him speedy promotion. In 1794 we find him 
as brigadier attached to the army of the Sambre et Meuse, and 
after Jourdan’s victory at Fleurus he was appointed a general 
of divisioiL At the battle of Theiningen, 1796, he contributed, 
more than any one else, to the succes.sful retreat of the French 
stray over the Rhine after its defeat by the archduke Charles. 
In 1797 he brought reinforcements from the Rhine to Bonaparte’s 
army in Italy, distinguished himself greatly at the passage of the 
Tagliamento, and in 1798 was sent as ambassador to Vienna, 
but was compelled to quit his post owing to the disturbances 
caused by his hoisting the tricolor over the embassy. On the 
16th of August 1798 he married D&ir6e Clary (1777-1860), 
the daughter of a Marseilles banker, and sister of Joseph Bona¬ 
parte’s wife. From the 2nd of July to the 14th of September 
he was war minister, in which capacity he displayed great ability. 
About this time he held aloof from Bonaparte, but though bs 
declined to help Napoleon in the preparations for the coup d’itat 
of November 1799, he accepted employment from the Consulate, 
and from April 1800 till i8th of August 1801 commanded 
the army in La Vend£e. On the introduction of the eaipiie he 
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was made one of the eighteen marshals of France, and, from 
June 1804 to September 1805^ acted as governor of the recently- 
occupied Hanovef. During the campaign of j8os liernadotte 
with an army corps fn)m Hanover co-operated in the great 
movement which resulted in the shutting up of Mack in Ulm. 
He was rewarded for his services at Austerlitz (December 2,1805) 
by the principality of Ponte Corvo (June 5, 1806), but during the 
campaign against Prussia, the same year, was severely reproached 
by Napoleon for not participating with his army corps in the 
battles of Jena and Auerstiidt, though close at hand. In 1808, 
as governor of the Hanse towns, he was to have directed the 
expedition against Sweden, via the Danish islands, but the plan 
came to nought because of the want of transports and the 
defection of the Spanish contingent. In the war against Austria, 
liernadotte led the Saxon contingent at the battle of Wagram, 
on which occasion, on his own initiative he issued an order of 
the day, attributing the victory principally to the valour of his 
Saxons, which Napoleon at once disavowed. 

Bemadotte, considerably piqued, thereupon returned to Paris, 
where the council of ministers entrusted him with the defence 
of the Netherlands against the English. In 1810 he was about 
to enter upon his new post of governor of Rome when he was, 
unexpectedly, elected succc.s.sor to the Swedish throne, partly 
because a large part of the Swcdi.sh army, in view of future 
complications with Ru.ssia, were in favour of electing a soldier, 
and partly because Bemadotte was very popular in Sweden, 
owing to the kindness he had shown to the Swedish pri.soners 
during the late war with Denmark. The matter was decided 
by one of the Swedish couriers, Baron Karl Otto Mdrner, 
who, entirely on his own initiative, offered the succession to 
the Swedish crown to Bemadotte. Bemadotte communicated 
Momer’s offer to Napoleon, who treated the whole affair as an 
absurdity. Bemadotte thereupon informed Morncr that he 
would not refuse the honour if he were duly elected. Although 
the Swedish government, amazed at Morncr’s effrontery, at once 
placed him under arrest on his return to Sweden, the candidature 
of Bemadotte gradually gained favour there, and, on the 21st 
of August 1810, he was elected crown-prince. 

On the 2nd of November Bemadotte made his solemn entiy 
into Stockholm, and on the sih he received the homage of tlic 
estates and was adopted by Charles XIII. under the name of 
Charles John. The new crown-prince was very soon the most 
popular and the most powerful man in Sweden. The infirmity 
of the old king and the dissensions in the council of state placed 
the government, and especially the control of foreign affairs, 
entirely in his hands. The keynote of his whole policy was the 
acquisition of Norway, a policy which led him into many tortuous 
ways (see Sweden : History), and made him a very tricky ally 
during the struggle with Napoleon in 1815. {Jreat Britain and 
Prussia very properly insisted that Charles John’s first duty 
was to them, the former power rigorou.sly protesting against 
the expenditure of her subsidies on the nefarious Norwegian 
adventure before the common enemy had been crushed. After 
the defeats of Liitzen and Bautzen, it was the Swedish crown- 
prince who put fresh heart into the allies ; and at the conference 
of Trachenberg he drew up the general plan for the campaign 
which began after the expiration of the truce of PliDwitz. 
Though undoubtedly sparing his Swedes unduly, to the ju»t 
displeasure of the allies, Charles John, as commander-in-chief 
of the northern army, successfully defended the approaches to 
Berlin against Oudinot in August and against Ney in September ; 
but after Leipzig he went his own way, determined at all 
hazards to cripple Denmark and secure Norway. For the events 
which led to tiie union of Norway and Sweden, see Sweden : 
History, and Norwav ; History. As unional king, Charles XIV. 
(who succeeded to that title in 1818 on the death of Charles XIII.) 
was popular in both countries. Though his ultra-conservative 
wiews were detested, and as far as possible opposed (especially 
after 1823), his dynasty was never in serious danger, and Swedes 
and Norsemen alike were proud of a monarch with a European 
reputation. It is true that the Riksdafi of 1840 meditated com¬ 
pelling him to abdicate, but the storm blew over and his jubilee 


was celebrated with great enthusiasm in 1843. He died at 
Stockholm on the 8th of March 1844. His reign was one of un¬ 
interrupted peace, and the great material development of the 
two kingdoms during the first half of the 19th century was 
largely due to his energy and foresight. 

Sec J. E. Sars. Norses politiske histona (Christiania, 1800); Yngvar 
Nielson, Carl Johan som han virkclig var (Christiania, 1897); Johan 
Almen, Alien T)e,rnadotte (IStoekliolm, 1893); C. Schefer, Bernatldlh' 
mi (Pans, i8<)()); G. R. LaEorlijolm, Napoleon och Carl Jokan under 
Kriget i Tyskland, tSry (Stockholm, 1801). (R. N. B.) 

CHARLES XV. (1826-1872), king of Sweden and Norway, 
eldest son of Oscar I., king of .Sweden and Norway, and Josephine 
Bcauhamais of I.cuchtenbcrg, was horn on the 3rd of May 1826. 
On*the 19th of June 1850 he married Louisa, daughter of Prince 
Frederick of the Netherlands. He became regent on the 25111 
of September 1857, and king on the death of his father (8th of 
July 1859). As crown-prince, Charles’s brusque and downright 
manners liad led many to regard his future accession with some 
apprehension, yet he proved to be one of the most popular of 
Scandinavian kings and a constitutional ruler in the best sense 
of the word. His reign was remarkable for its manifold and 
far-reaching reforms. Sweden's existing communal law (1862), 
ecclesiastical law (1863) and criminal law (1864) were enacted 
appropriately enough under the direction of a king whose motto 
was : “ Build up the land upon the laws 1 ” Charles XV. also 
materially assisted de Ceer {q.v.) to carry through his memorable 
reform of the constitution in 1863. Charles was a warm advocate 
of “ .Scandinavianism ” and the political solidarity of the three 
northern kingdoms, and his warm friend.ship for Frederick VII., 
it is said, led him to give half promises of help to Denmark on 
the eve of the war of 1864, which, in the circumstances, were 
perhaps misleading and unjustifiable. In view, however, of the 
unpreparedness of the Swedish army and the difficulties of the 
situation, Charle-s was forced to observe a strict neutrality. 
He died at Malmo on the i8th of September 1872. Charles XV. 
was highly gifted In many directions. He attained to some 
eminence as a painter, and his Digte .show him to have been 
a true poet. He left but one child, a daughter, Louisa Josephina 
Eugenia, who in 1869 married the crown-prince Frederick of 
Denmark, 

Sec Cecilia Baath-Holmbcrg. Cart AT., si^m enskild man, kouuiig 
och konslndr (Stockholm, 1891) ; Yngvar Nielsen, IM norske. og 
svenske J<<mgthus /la jStS (Christiania, 1883), (R.*N. B,) 

CHARLl^ (c. 1319-1364), duke of Brittany, known as 
Chart.es or Blois and Charles of Chatillon, was the son of 
Guy of Chatillon, count of Blois (d. 1342), and of Marguerite of 
Valois, sister of Philip VI. of France. In 1337 he married Jeanne 
of Penthi^vre (d. 1384), daughter of Guy of Brittany, count of 
Penthievre (d. 1331), and thus acquired a right to the succession 
of the duchy of Brittany. On the death of John JII., duke of 
Brittany, in April 1341, his brother John, count of Montfort- 
I’Amaury, and his niece Jeanne, wife of Charles of Blois, disputed 
the succession. Charles of Blois, sustained by Philip VI., cap¬ 
tured John of Montfort, who was supported by King Edward Ill. 
at Nantes, besieged his wife Jeanne of Flanders at Hennebont, 
and took Quimper and Gu 4 rande (1344). But next year his 
partisans were defeated at Cadoret, and in June 1347 he was 
himself wounded and taken prisoner at Roche-Derrien. He was 
not liberated until 1356, when he continued the war against the 
young John of Montfort, and perished in the battle of Auray, on 
the 29th of September 1364. Charles bore a high reputation for 
piety, and was believed to have performed miracles. The 
Roman Church has canonized him. 

See Simeon Luce, Histoire de Bertrand da Guesclin el de son 
vpoque (I^aris, 1876). 

CHARLES, called The Bold \i433-1477), duke of Burgundy, 
son of Philip the Good of Burgundy and Isabella of Portugal, was 
bom at Dijon on the 10th of November 1433. In his fadier’s 
lifetime he bote the title of count of Charolais. He was brought 
up under the direction of the seigneur d'Auxy, and early showed 
great application to study and also to warlike exercises. Al^ough 
he was on familiar terms with the dauphin (afterwards Louis XL), 
when the latter was a refugee at the court of Burgundy, he could 
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not feut view with chagrin the repurchase by the king of France 
of the towns on the Somme, which had been temporarily ceded 
to Philip the Good by the treaty of Arras ; and when his father’s 
failing health enabled him to take into his hands the reins of 
government (which Philip abandoned to him compl(;).ely by an 
act of the 12th of April 1465), he entered upon his lifelong 
struggle against Louis XL, and became one of the principal 
leaders of the League of the Public Weil. His brilliant bravery 
at the battle of Montlh6ry (i6th of July 1465), where he was 
wounded and was left master of the field, neither prevented the 
king from re-entering Paris nor assured Charles a decisive 
victory. He succeeded, however, in forcing upon Louis the 
treaty of Conflans (1466), by which the king restored to him 
the towns on the Somme, and promised him the hand of his infant 
daughter Catherine, with Champagne as dowry. In the mean¬ 
while the count of Charolais obtained the surrender of Ponthieu. 
The revolt of Liege and Dinant intervened to divert his attention 
from the affairs of France. On the e.slh of August 1466 Charles 
took possession of Dinant, which he pillaged and sacked, and 
succeeded in treating at the same time with the Liegeois. After 
the death of Philip the Good (15th June 1467), the Liegeois 
renewed hostilities, but Charles defeated them at St Trond, and 
made a victorious entry into Liege, which he dismantled and 
deprived of some of its privileges. 

Alarmed by these early successes of the duke of Burgundy, and 
anxious to settle various questions relating to the execution of 
the treaty of Conflans, Louis requested a meeting with Charles 
and placed himself in his hands at Peronne. In the course of the 
negotiations the duke was informed of a ■fresh revolt of the 
Liegeois secretly fomented by Louis. After deliberating for four 
days how to deal with his adversary, who had thus mala- 
droitly placed himself at his mercy, Charles decided to respect 
the parole he. had given and to treat with Louis (October 1468), 
at the same time forcing him to assist in c|uelling the revolt. 
The town was carried by assault and the inhabitants were 
massacred, Louis not having the courage to intervene on behalf 
of his ancient allies. At the expiry of the one year's truce which 
followed the treaty of Peronne, the king accused Charles of 
treason, cited him to appear before the parlement, and seized 
some of the towns on tlie Somme (1471). The duke retaliated by 
invading France with a large army, taking possession of Ncsle 
and massacring its inhabitants. He failecl, however, in an 
attack on Beauvais, and liad to content himself with ravaging 
the country as far as Kouen, eventually retiring without having 
attained any useful result. 

Other matters, moreover, engaged his attention. Relin¬ 
quishing, if not the stately magnificence, at least the gay and 
wasteful profusion which had characterized the court of Bur¬ 
gundy under the preceding duke, he had bent all his efforts 
towards the development of his military and politica,! power. 
Since the beginning of his reign he had employed himself in 
reorganizing his army and the administration of his territories. 
While retaining the principles of feudal recruitir^, he had en¬ 
deavoured to establish a system of rigid discipline among his 
troops, which he had strengthened by biking into his pay 
foreign mercenaries, particularly Englishmen and Italians, and by 
developing his artillciy. Furthermore, he had lost no oppor¬ 
tunity of extending his power. In 1469 the archduke of Austria, 
Sigismund, had sold him the county of Ferrette, and the land- 
graviate of Alsace and some other towns, reserving to himself Uie 
right to repurchase. In 1472-1473 Charles bought the reversion 
of the duchy of Gelderland from its old duke, Arnold, whom 
he had supported against the rebellion of his son. Not content 
with b eing “ the grand duke of the West,” he conceived the 
project of forming a kingdom of Burgundy or Arles with him¬ 
self as independent sovereign, and even persuaded the emperor 
Frederick to assent to crown him king at Trier. The ceremony, 
however, did not take place owing to the emperor’s precipitate 
flight by night (September 1473), occasioned by his displeasure 
at the duke’s attitude. In the foUowing year Charles involved 
himself in a series of difficulties and struggles which ultimately 
brought about his downfall. He embroiled himself successively 
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with Sigismund of Austria, to wftom he refused to restore his 
possessions in Alsace for the stipulated sum ; with the Swiss, 
who supported the free towns of Alsace in their revolt against 
the tyranny of the ducal governor, Peter von Hagenbacli (who 
was condemned and executed by the rebels in May 1474) 5 and 
finally, with Ren 6 of Lorraine, with whom he disputed the 
succession of Lorraine, the possession of which had united the 
two principal portions of Charles's territories—Flanders and the 
duchy and county of Burgundy. All these enemies, incited 
and supported as tliey were by l^uis, were not long in joining 
forces against their common adversary. Charles suffered a first 
rebuff in endeavouring to protect his kinsman, the archbishop 
of Cologne, against his rebel subjects. He spent, ten months 
(July 1474-June 147s) in besieging the little town of Ncuss on the 
Rhine, but was compelled by the approach of a powerful imperial 
army to raise the siege. Moreover, the expedition he had per¬ 
suaded his brother-in-law, Edward IV. of England, to undertake 
against Louis was stopped by the treaty of Picquigny (29th of 
August 1475). He was more successful in Lorraine, where he 
seized Nancy (30th of November 1475). From Nancy he marched 
against the Swiss, hanging and drowning the garrison of Granson 
in spite of the capitulation. Some days later, however, he was 
attacked before Granson by the confederate army and suffered 
a shameful defeat, being compelled to fly with a handful of 
attendants, and leaving his artillery and an immense booty 
in the hands of the allies (February 1476). He succeeded in 
raising a fresh army of 30,000 men, with which he attacked 
Morat, but he was again defeated by the Swiss army, assisted 
by the cavalry of Rene of Lorraine (22nd of June 1476). On the 
6th of October Charles lost Nancy, which was re-entered by 
Rene. Making a last effort, Cliarles formed a new army and 
arrived in the depth of winter before the walls of Nancy. Having 
lost many of his troops through the severe cold, it was with only 
a few thousand men that he met the joint forces of the Lorrainers 
and the Swiss, who had come to the relief of the town (6th of 
January 1477). He himself perished in the fight, his mutilated 
body lieing discovered some days afterwards. 

Charles the Bold has often been regarded as the last repre¬ 
sentative of the feudal spirit—a man who possessed no other 
quality titan a blind bravery—and accordingly has often been 
contrasted with his rival Louis XI. as representing modern 
politics. In reality, he was a prince of wide knowledge and 
culture, knowing several languages, and austere in morals ; and 
although he cannot be acquitted of occasional harshness, he 
had the secret of winning the hearts of his subjects, who never 
refused him their support in times of difficulty. He was tlirice 
married—to Catherine (d. 1446), daughter of Charles VII. of 
P'rance; to Isabella (d. 1465), daughter of Charles 1 ., duke of 
Bourbon; and to Margaret of York, sister of Edward IV. of 
England, whom he married in 1468, and by whom he had one 
daughter, Mary, afterwards the wife of the emperor Maximilian 1 . 

The original authorities for the life and times of Charles the Bold 
are the numerous French, Burgundian and Flemish chroniclers of 
the latter part of Ihc 15th century. Special mention may be made of 
the Mimoires of Philippe de Comines, and of the Mfmoires and other 
writings of CHivier de la Marche. See also A. Molinier, /,« Sources 
de I'histoire de France, tome iv. (1904), and the compendious biblio¬ 
graphy in ti. Chevalier’s liipertoire des sauries hisiuriques, part iii. 
(1904). Charles the Hold, by J. F. Kirk (i863-18Ci8>, is a good English 
biogrupliy for its date ; a more recent life is R. Putnam's Charles 
the Bold (too8). For a general .sketch of the relations between France 
and Burgundy at this time see E. Lavissc, liisioire de France, tome iv, 
(1902). (R. I’o.) 

CHARLES, called The Good (le Bon), or The Dane (c. 1084- 
1127), count of Flanders, only son of St Canute or Knut IV., 
king of Denmark, by Adela, daughter of Robert the Frisian, 
count of Flanders, was bom about 1084. After the assassination 
of Canute in 1086, his widow took refuge in Flanders, taking 
with her her son. Charles was brought up by his mother and 
grandfather, Robert tlie Frisian, on whose dc^th he did great 
services to his uncle, Robert II., and his cousin, Baldwin VIL, 
counts of Flanders. Baldwin died of a woimd received in battle 
in 1119, and, having no issue, left by will the succession to 
his countship to Chiles the Dane. Charles did not secure bis 
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heritage without a civil war, But he was speedily victorious and 
made his position secure by .treating his opponents with great 
clemency. He iKjw devoted himself to pnimoting the welfare 
of his subjects, and did his utmost to support the cause of 
Christianity, both by his bounty and by his example. He 
well deserved the surname of Le Bon, by which he is known to 
posterity. He refused the offer of the crown of Jerusalem on 
the death of Haldwin, and declined to be nominated as a 
candidate for the imperial crown in succession to the emperor 
Henry V, He was murdered in the church of St Donat at 
Bruges on the and of March 1127. 

See ]. Pemeel, Hislnire du dr Chttrlrs le Jtoti, pri'rMi' d'uH 

rfsum^ de I'histoire dc JHandres (Brussels, 1S30). 

CHARLES I. (c. 950-r. 992), duke of Lower Lorraine, was a 
yourrger son of the Frankish king ],ouis IV., and consequently 
a mcmlx;r of the Carolingian family. Unable to obtain the 
duchy of Bui^ndy owing to the op|>osition of his brother. King 
Lothair, he went to the court of his maternal uncle, the emperor 
Otto the Great, about 965, and in 977 received from the emperor 
Otto II. the duchy of Lower Lorraine. 11 is authority in Lorraine 
was nominal; but he aided Otto in his struggle with Lothair, 
and on the death of his nephew, Louis V., made an effort to secure 
the Frank i.sh crown. Hugh Capet, however, was the successful 
candidate and war broke out. Charles had gained some successes 
and had captured Reims, when in 991 he was treacherously 
sci7.ed by Adalberon, bishop of Laon, and handed over to Hugh. 
Imprisoned with his wife and children at Orleans, Charles did 
not long survive his humiliation. His eldest son Otto, duke of 
Lower Lorraine, died in 1005, 

CHARLES II. (d. 14.^2), duke of Lorraine, called Tiut B01.D, 
is sometimes referred to as Charles 1 . A son of Duke John I., 
he succeeded his father in 1390; but he neglected his duchy 
and passed his life in warfare. He died on the 25th of January 
1431, leaving two daughters, one of whom, Isabella (d. 1453), 
married Ken^ I. of Anjou (1409-1480), king of Naples, who 
succeeded his father-in-law as duke of Ixirraine. 

CHARLES III. or II. (1543-1608), called The Great, duke of 
Lorraine, was a son of Duke Francis I. (d. 1.545), ^d a de¬ 
scendant of Kcn 4 of Anjou. He was only an infant when he 
became duke, and was brought up at the court of Henry II. of 
France, marrying Henry’s daughter Claude in 1559. He took 
part in the wars of religion in France, and was a member of the 
League ; but he was overshadowed by his kinsmen the Guises, 
■although he was a possible candidate for the French crown in 
1589. The duke, who was an excellent ruler of Lorraine, died 
at Nancy on the 14th of May 1608. He had three sons: Henrj’ 
(d. 1624) and Francis (d. 1632), who became in turn dukes of 
I-orraine, and Charles (d. 1607), bishop of Metz and Strassbuig. 

CHARLES IV. or III. (1604-1675), duke of Lorraine, was a 
son of Duke Francis II., and was born on the 5th of April 1604. 
He became duke on the abdication of his father in 1624, and 
obtained the duchy of Bar through his marriage with his cousin 
Nicole (d. 1657), daughter of Duke Henry. Mixing in the tortuous 
politics of his time, he was in continual conflict with the crown 
of France, and spent much of his time in assisting her enemies 
and in losing and regaining his duchies (sec Lorraine). He lived 
an adventurous life, and in the intervals between his several 
struggles with France fought for the emperor Ferdinand II. at 
Nordlingen and elsewhere; talked of succouring Charles I. in 
England ; and after the conclusion of the treaty of Westphalia 
in 1648 entered the service of Spain. He died on the i8th of 
September 1675, leaving by his second wife, Beatrix de Cusance 
(d. 1663), a son, Charles Henry, count of Vaudemont (1642- 
t723)- 

CHARLES V. or rV. (1643-1690), duke of Lorraine, nephew 
of Duke Charles IV., was born on the 3rd of April 1643, and in 
1664 received a colonelcy in the emjieror’s army. In the same 
year he fought with distinction at tlie battle of St Gotthard, in 
which he captured a standard from the Turks. He was a can¬ 
didate for the elective crown of Poland in 1668. In 1670 the 
emperor made him general of horse, and during the following 
years he was constantly on active service, first against the Turks 
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and subsequently against the French. At Seneff (1674) he was 
wounded. In the same year he was again a candidate for the 
Polish crown, but was unsuccessful, John Sobieski, who was to 
be associated with him in his greatest feat of arms, being elected. 
In 1675, on the death of Charles IV., he rode with a cavalry corps 
into the duchy of I-orraine, then occupied by the French, and 
secured the adhesion of the I.orrainc troops to himself; a little 
after this he succeeded Slontccucculi as general of the imperial 
army on the Rhine, and was made a field marshal. The chief 
success of his campaign of 1676 was the rapture of Philipsburg, 
after a long and ardtjous siege. The war continued without 
decisive result for some time, and the fate of the duchy, which 
was still occupied by the French, was the subject of endless 
diploniitcy. At the general peace Charles had to accept the hard 
conditions impo.sed by Louis XIV'., and he never entered into 
effective possession of his sovereignty. In 1678 he married the 
widowed queen of Poland, Eleonora Maria of Austria, and for 
nearly five years they lived quietly at Innsbruck. The Turkish 
invasion of 1683, the last great effort of the Turks to impose 
their will on Europe, called Charles into the field again. At the 
head of a weak imperial army the duke offered the best resistance 
he could to the advance of the Turks on V'ienna. But he had 
to fall back, contesting every position, and the. Turks finally 
invested Vienna (July 13th, 1683). At this critical moment 
other powers came to the assistance of Austria, reinforcements 
poured into Charles’s camp, and John Sobieski, king of Poland, 
brought 27,000 Poles. Sobieski and Charles had now over 
80,000 men, I’oles, Austrians and Germans, and on the morning 
of the i2th of September they moved forward to the attack. 
By nightfall the Turks were in complete disorder, Vienna was 
relieved, and the danger was at an end. Soon the victors took 
the offensive and reconquered part of the kingdom of Hungary. 
The Germans and Poles went home in the winter, but Charles 
continued his offensive with the imperialists alone. Ofen. 
(Buda) resisted his efforts in 1684, but in the campaign of 
1685 Neuhaiiscl was taken by storm, and in 1686 Charles, now 
reinforced by German auxiliaries, resumed the siege of Ofen. 
All attempts to relieve the place were repulsed, and Ofen was 
stormed on the 2nd of September. In the following campaign 
the Austrians won a decisive victory on the famous battle-ground 
of Moliacs (August i8th, 1687). In 1689 Charles took the field 
on the Rhine against the forces of Louis XIV'., the enemy of 
his house. Mainz and Bonn were taken in the first campaign, 
but Charles in travelling from Vienna to the front died suddenly 
at Weis "on the i8th of April 1690. 

His eldest son, Leopold Joseph (1679-1729), at the peace of 
Ryswick in 1697 obtained the duchy, of which his father had 
been dispossc.ssed by France, and was the father of Francis 
Stephen, duke of Lorraine, who became the husband of Maria 
Theresa (?.».), and of Charles (Karl Alexander), a distinguished 
Austrian commander in the wars with Frederick the Great. 
The duchy was ceded by Francis Stephen to Stanislaus Leezynski, 
the dethroned king of Poland, in 1736, Francis receiving in¬ 
stead the grand-duchy of Tuscany. 

CHARLES IL [Charles Louis db Bourbon] (1799-1883), 
duke of Parma, succeeded his mother, Maria ].ouisa, duchess 
of Lucca, as duke of Lucca in 1824. He introduced economy 
into the administration, increased the schools, and in 1832 as 
a reaction against the bigotry of the priests and monks with 
which his mother had surrounded him, he became a Protestant. 
He at first evinced Lilieral tendencies, gave a.sylum to the 
Modenese political refugees of 1831, and was indeed suspected 
of being a Carbonaro. But his profligacy and eccentricities 
soon made him the laughing-.stock of Italy. In 1842 he returned 
to the Catholic Church and made Tliomas Ward, an English 
groom, his prime minister, a man not without ability and tact. 
Charles gradually abandoned all his Liberal ideas, and in 1847 
declared himself hostile to the reforms introduced by Pius IX. 
The Lucchesi demanded the constitution of 1805, promised 
them by the treaty of Vienna, and a national guard, but the 
duke, in spite of the warnings of Ward, refused aU concessions. 
A few weeks later he retired to Modena, selling his life-interest 
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In the duchy to Tuscany On the 17th of October Maria Louisa 
of Austria, duchess of Parma, died, and Charles Louis succeeded 
to her throne by the terms of the hlorenee treaty, assuming the 
style of Charles II. His administration of Parma was character¬ 
ized by ruinous finance, debts, disorder and increased taxation, 
and he concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Austria. But on the outbreak of the revolution of 1848 there 
were riots in his capital (19th of Marcb), and he declared his 
readiness to throw in his lot with Charles Albert, the pof»e., and 
Leopold of Tuscany, repudiated the Austrian treaty and promised 
a constitution. Then he again changed his mind, abdicated in 
April, and left Parma in the hands of a provisional government, 
whereupon the people voted for union with Piedmont. After 
the armistice between Charles Albert and Austria (August 1848) 
the Austrian general Thurn occupied the duchy, and Charles 11 . 
issued an edict from WcLstropp annulling the acts of the pro¬ 
visional government. Wlien Piedmont attacked Austria again 
in 1849, Parma was evacuated, but reoccupied by General 
d’Aspre in April. 

In May 1849 Charles confirmed his abdication, and was 
succeeded by his son Charles III. (1823-1854), who, protwted 
by Austrian troops, placed Parma under martial law, inflicted 
heavy penalties on the members of the late provisional govern¬ 
ment, closed the university, and instituted a regular policy of 
persecution. A violent ruler, a drunkard and a libertine, he was 
assassinated on the 26th of March 1854. At his death his 
widow Maria Ixiuisa, sister of the comte de Chambord, became 
regent, during the minority of his son Robert. The duchess 
introduced some sort of order into the administration, seemed 
inclined to rule more mildly and dismissed some of her husband’s 
more obnoxious ministers, but the riots of the Mazzinians in 
July 1854 were repressed with ruthless severity, and the rest 
of her reign was characterized by political trials, executions 
and imprisonments, to which the revolutionists replied with 
assassinations. 

Bibuooravuy. —Massei. Sloria civile di Lucca, vol. ii. (T.ucca, 
1878): Anon., y horhoni di Parma . . . del 1847 al iSjg (Parma, 
i860): N. Bianchi, Stvria della dipUmiazia europea in Italia (Turin, 
1865. &c.),: C. Tivaroni, V Italia sotto il dominio austnaco, ii. y6-ioi. 
i. 5 <jo-6ii 5 (Turin, 1892), and V Italia degti Italiatti, i. 126-143 (Turin. 
1805) by the same ; S. I.ottici and G. Sitti, liibliografta generate per 
la iiorid parmense (Parma, 1904). 

CHAIEES [Karl Limwic] (1771-1847), archduke of Austria 
and duke of Teschon, third son of the emperor Leopold II., was 
bom at Florence (his father being then grand-duke of Tuscany) 
on the 5th of September 1771. His youth was spent in Tuscany, 
at Vienna and in the Austrian Netherlands, where he began his 
career of military service in the war of the French Revolution. 
He commanded a brigade at Jemappes, and in the campaign of 
1793 distinguished himself at the action of Aldenhoven and the 
battle of Ncerwinden. In this year he became Stalthalter in 
Belgium and received the army rank of lieutenant field marahal, 
which promotion was soon followed by that to Fcldzeugmeister. 
In the remainder of the war in the Low Countries he held high 
commands, and he was present at Fleurus. In 1795 he served 
on the Rhine, and in the following year was entrusted with the 
chief control of all the Austrian forces on that river. His conduct 
of the operations against Jourdan and Moreau in 1796 marked 
him out at once as one of the greatest generals in Europe. At 
first falling back carefully and avoiding a decision, he finally 
marched away, leaving a mere screen in front of Moreau; falling 
upon Jourdan he beat him in the buttles of Amberg and Wiirz- 
burg, and drove him over the Rhine with great loss. He then 
turned upon Moreau’s army, which he defeated and forced out 
of Germany. For this campaign, one of the most brilliant in 
modem history, see French Revolutionary Wars. In 1797 
he was sent to arrest the victorious march of General Bonaparte 
in Italy, and he conducted the retreat of the over-matched 
Austrians with the highest skill. In the campaign of ppc) he 
was once more opposed to Jourdan, whom he defeated m the 
battles of Osterach and Stokach, following up his success by 
invading Switzerland and defeating Mass^na in the (first) 
battle of Zurich, after which he re-entered Germany and drove 


the French once more over the Rhine. Ill-health, however, 
forced him to retire to Bohemia, wlience he was soon recalled to 
undertake the task of checking Moreau’s advance on Vienna, 
The result of the battle of Hohenlinden had, however, fo^ 
doomed the attempt, and the archduke had to make the armistice 
of Steyer. His popularity was now such that the diet of 
Regensburg, which met in 1802, resolved to erect a statue in his 
honour and to give him the title of saviour of his country ; but 
Charles refused both distinctions. 

In the short and disastrous war of 1805 the archduke Charles 
commanded what was intended to be the main army, in Italy, 
but events made Germany the decisive theatre of operations, 
and the defeats sustained on the Danube neutralized the success 
obtained by the archduke over Massena in the desperately fought 
battle of C^diero. With the conclusion of peace b^an his active 
work of army reorganization, which was first tested on the field 
in 1809. As gener^issimo of the army he hud been made field 
marshal some years before. As president of the Council of War, 
and supported by the prestige of being the only general who 
had proved capable of defeating the French, he promptly initiated 
a far-reaching scheme of reform, which replaced the obsolete 
methods of the 18th century, the chief characteristics of the 
new order being the adoption of the “ nation in arms ” principle 
and of the French war organization and tactics. The new army 
was surprised in the process of transition by the war of 1809, in 
which Charles commanded in chief ; yet even so it proved a far 
more formidable opponent than the old, and, against the now 
heterogeneous army of which Napoleon disposed (see Napole¬ 
onic Campaigns) it succumbed only after a desperate struggle. 
Its initial successes were neutralize by the reverses of Abens- 
berg, Landshut and Eckmuhl; but, after the evacuation of 
Vienna, the archduke won the great battle of Aspem-Essling 
(g.v.) and soon afterwards fought the still more desperate battle 
of Wagram (y.v.), at the close of which the Austrians were de¬ 
feated but not routed ; they liad inflicted upon Napoleon a loss 
of over 50,000 men in the two battles. At the end of the cam¬ 
paign the archduke gave up all his militaiy offices, and spent 
the rest of his life in ijetirement, except a short time in 1815, 
when he was governor of Mainz. In 1822 he succeeded to the 
duchy of Saxe-Teschen. The archduke Charles married, in 1815, 
Princess Henrietta of Nassau-Weilburg (d. 1829). He had four 
sons, the eldest of whom, the archduke Albert (?.».) became one 
of the most celebrated generals in Europe, and two daughters, 
the elder of whom became queen of Naples. He died at Vienna 
on the 30th of April 1847. An equestrian statue was erected 
to his memory in Vienna, i860. 

The caution which the archduke preached so earnestly in his 
strategical works, he displayed in practice only when the situation 
seemed to demand it, though his education certainly prejudiced 
him in favour of the defensive at all costs. He was at the same 
time capable of forming and executing the most daring offensive 
strategy, and his tactical skill in the handling of troops, whether 
in wide turning movements, as at Wurzburg and Zurich, or 
in masses, as at Aspem and Wagram, was certainly equal fo 
that of any leader of his time, Napoleon only excepted. The 
campaign of 1796 is considered almost faultless. That he sus¬ 
tained defeat in 1809 was due in part to the great numerical 
superiority of the French and their allies, and in part to the 
condition of his newly reorganized troops. His six weeks’ 
inaction after the victory of Aspem is, however, open to un¬ 
favourable criticism. As a military writer, his position in the 
evolution of the art of war is very important, and his doctrines 
had naturally the greatest weight. Nevertheless they cannot 
but be considered as antiquated even in 1806. Caution and tiie 
importance of “ strategic points ” are the chief features of his 
system. The rigidity of his geographical strategy may be 
gathered from the prescription that “ this principle is never to 
be departed from.” Again and again be repeats the advice that 
nothing should be hazarded unless one’s army is ampleuiy secure, 
a rule which he himself neglected with such brilliant results ia 
1796. “ Strategic points,” he says (not the defeat of ^seeMiBiy’s 
army), “decide the fate of one’s own counliy, arid mtut 
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constantly remain the general’s main solicitude ”—a maxim which 
was never more remarkably disproved than in the war of 1809. 
The editor of the'archduke’s work is able to make but a feeble 
defence against Clausewitz’s reproach that Charles attached 
more value to ground than to the annihilation of the foe. In 
his tactical writings the same spirit is conspicuous. His reserve 
in battle is designed to “ cover a retreat.” The baneful influence 
of these antiquated principles was clearly shown in the main¬ 
tenance of Koniggratz-Josefstadt in 1866 as a “ strategic point,” 
which was preferred to the defeat of the separated Prussian 
armies; in the strange plans produced in Vienna for the cam¬ 
paign of 1859, and in the “ almost unintelligible ” battle of 
Montebello in the same year. The theory and the practice of 
the archduke Charles form one of the most curious contrasts in 
military history. In the one he is unreal, in the other he dis¬ 
played, along with the greatest skill, a vivid activity which made 
him for long the most formidable opponent of Napoleon. 

Ill" writiiif's wen; edited l>y the archduke Albert and his brother tlie 
archduke VVilliam in the Ausun’ukUt! SihrifUn wetland Sr. K. 
Haheil Erzh. Cart v. Osterreich (18C12 ; reprinted 1803. Vienna and 
T.eip*iR), which includes the Crtmdsatze dcr Kriei;skunst fiir dte 
Generdle (1800), Grundsatze der Straiegie erldntert durrh die Darstellung 
des Frldzugs tyt^ {i8i.l). Gesch. des Feldzugs von (iSio)— the 

two latter invaluable contributions to the history of the war, and 
papers “ on the higher art of war,” " on practical training in the 
field,” Ac. See, besides the histories of the period, C. von B(inder)- 
K(rieRlstein), Geist und Staff im Kriege (Vienna, 1895) ; Caemnierer, 
IJevelapment of Strategical Science (English transl.), ch. iv. ; M. lidler 
V. Angeli, Etzherzog Carl v. (isterr. (Vienna and Leipzig, 1800); 
Dulleri Frzh, Karl v. Otterr. (Vienna, 1S45) ; Schneidawind, Karl, 
Frzherzog v. Oderr. und die otlerr. Armee (Vienna, T840); Das Buck 
tmm Erzh, Karl (1848); Thielen, Erzh. Karl v. Asrerc.. (1858) ; 
Wolf, Erzh. Carl (18(10) ; H, von Zeissberg, Erzh. Karl v, Osterr. 
(V'ienna, 1895) ; M. von An jeli, Erzh. Karl als Feldherr und Organi- 
.salor (Vienna, 189(1), 

CHARLES (i.';2.S-iS74), cardinal of Lorraine, French states¬ 
man, was the second son of Claude of Lorraine, duke of Guise, 
and brother of Francis, duke of Guise. He was archbishop of 
Reims in 1538, and cardinal in 1547. At first he was called the 
cardinal of Guise, but in 1550, on the death of his uncle John, 
cardinal of Lorraine, he in his turn took the stj le of cardinal of 
Lorraine. Brilliant, cunning and a master of intrigue, he was, 
like all the Guises, devoured with ambition and devoid of scruples. 
He had, said Brantiime, “ a soul exceeding smirched,” and, he 
adds, “ by nature he was exceeding craven.” Together with 
his brother, Duke Francis, the cardinal of Lorraine was all- 
powerful during the reigns of Henry II. and Francis 11 .; in 
i 5 SS and 1559 he was one of the negotiators of the treaty of 
C,ateau-Cambr6sis; he fought and pitilessly persecuted the 
reformers, and by his intolerant policy helped to provoke the 
crisis of the wars of religion. The dealli of Francis II. deprived 
him of power, but he remained one of the principal leaders of the 
Catholic party. In 1561, at the Colloquy of Poissy, he was 
commissioned to reply to ’I’hcodore Beza. In 1562 he went to the 
council of Trent, where he at first defended the rights of the 
Gallican Church against the pretensions of the pope; but after 
the assassination of his brother, he approached the court of 
Rome, and on his return to France he endeavoured, but without 
success, to obtain the promulgation of the decrees of the council 
(1564). In 1567, when the Protestants took up arms, he held 
for some time the first place in the king’s council, but Catherine 
dc’ Medici soon grew weary of his arrogance, and in 1570 he had 
to leave the court. He endeavoured to regain favour by 
negotiating at Rome the dispensation for the marriage of Henry 
of Navarre with Margaret of Valois (1572). He died on the 26th 
of December 1574, at the beginning of reign of Henry III. 
An orator of Ulent, he left several harangues or sermons, among 
them being Oraison prononcec au Collogue de Poissy (Paris, 1562) 
and Oratio hahita in Concil, Trident. {Concil, Trident, Orationes, 
Louvain, 1567). 

A large amount of correspondence is preserved in the Biblioth^que 
Nationale, Paris. Sec Ren6 de Histoitt des dues de 

Guise (Paris, 1849) ; H. J*'onicron, Les Guises et leur ^poque (Paris, 
2877) ; Guiliemin. Le Cardinal de Lorraine (1847). 

OHASLffil [Kaxl Alexander] (1712-1780), prince of Lor- 
jraine, me the youngest son- of Leopold, duke of Lorraine, and 
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grandson of Charles V., duke of Lorraine (see above), the famous 
general. He was bom at Lundville on the 12th of December 
1712, and educated for a military career. After his elder brother 
Francis, the duke, had exchanged Lorraine for Tuscany and 
married Maria Theresa, Charles became an Austrian officer, 
and he served in the campaigns of 1737 and 1738 against the 
Turks. At the outbreak of the .Silesian wars in 1740 (see 
Austrian Succession,* War of the), the queen made her 
brotheo-in-law a field marshal, though he was not yet tliirly 
years old, and in 1742 Charles encountered Frederick the Great 
for the first time at the battle of Chotusitz (May 17th). The 
victory of the Prussians on that field was fur from decisive, and 
Charles drew off his forces in good order. His conduct of the 
successful campaign of 1743 against the Frencli and Bavarians 
heightened his reputation. He married, in January 1744, 
Marianne of Austria, sister of Maria Theresa, who made them 
jointly govemors-general of the Austrian Nellierlands. Very 
soon the war broke out afrosh, and Charle.s, at the head of the 
Austrian army on the Rhine, won great renown by his brilliant 
crossing of the Rhine. Once more a Lorraine prince at the head 
of Austrian troops invaded the duchy und drove the French 
before him, but at this moment Frederick resumed the Silesian 
war, all available troops were called back to oppose him, and the 
French maintained their hold on Lorraine. Charles hurried to 
Bohemia, whence, aided by the advice of the veteran field 
marshal Traun, he quickly expelled the Prussians. At the close 
of his victorious campaign he received the news that his wife, 
to whom he was deeply attached, had died in childbirth on the 
j6th of December 1744 at Brussels. He took the field again in 
1745 in Silesia, but this time without the advice of Traun, and 
he was twice severely defeated by Frederick, at 1 lohenfriedberg 
and at Soor. Subsequently, as commander-in-chief in the lotw 
Countries he received, at Roucoux, a heavy deleat at the hands 
of Marshal Saxe. His government of the Austrian Netherlands 
during the peace of 1749 1756 was marked by many reform.s, 
and the prince won the regard of the people by his ceaseless 
activity on their behalf. After the first reverses of the Seven 
Years’ War (?.».), Maria Theresa called Charles again to the 
supreme command in the field. The campaign of 1757 opened 
with Frederick’s great victory of Prague, and Prince (.'harks was 
shut up with his army in that fortress. In the victory of the 
relieving army under Daim at Kolin Charles had no part. Never¬ 
theless the battle of Breslau, in which the Prussians suficred a 
defeat even more serious than that of Kolin, was won by him, 
and great enthusiasm was displayed in Austria over the victory, 
which seemed to be the final blow to F'rederick. But soon after¬ 
wards the king of I’russia routed the French at Rossbach, and, 
swiftly returning to Silesia, he inflicted on Charles the complete 
and crushing defeat of Leutlien (December 5, 1757). A mere 
remnant of the Austrian army reassembled after the pursuit, 
and Charles was relieved of his command. 11 c received, however, 
from the hands of the empress the grand cross of the newly 
founded order of Maria Theresa. For a year thereafter Prince 
Charles acted as a military adviser at Vienna, he then returned 
to Brussels, wheie, during the remainder of his life, he continued 
to govern in the same liberal spirit as before. The affection of 
the people for the prince was displayed during his dangerous 
illness in 1765, and in 1775 the estates of Brabant erected a 
statue in his honour at Brussels. He died on the 4th of July 
1780 at the castle of Tervoeren, and was buried with his Lorraine 
ancestors at Nancy. 

CHARLES (1270-1325), count of Valois, of Maine, and of 
Anjou, third son of Philip III., king of France, surnamed the 
Bold, and of Isabella of Aragon, was born on the 12th of Mar(di 
1270. By his father’s will he inherited the four lordsliips of 
Cr^py, La Fert 4 -Milon, Pierrefonds and B^thisy, which together 
formed the countship of Valois. In 1284 Martin IV., having 
excommunicated Pedro III., king of Aragon, offered that 
kingdom to Charles. King Philip failed in an attempt to place 
his son on this throne, and died on the return of the expedition. 
In 1290 Charles married Margaret, daughter of Charles IL, 
king of Naples, and renounced his pretensions to Aragon. In 
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1304, at the beginning of the hostilities against England, he 
invaded Guiennc and took La R6olc and Saint-Sever. During 
the war in Flanders (1300), he took Douai, B^thune and Dam, 
received the submission of Guy of Dampierre, and aided King 
■l^hilip IV., the Fair, to gain the battle of Mons-en-F^v 41 c, on the 
18th of August 1304. Asked by Boniface Vlli. for his aid 
against the Ghibellines, he crossed the Alps in June 1301, entered 
Florence, and helped Gharles II., thtf l^me, king of Sicily, to 
reconquer Calabria and Apulia from the house of Aragon, but 
was defeated in Sicily. As after the death of his first wife 
Charles had married Catherine de Courtenay, a granddaughter of 
Baldwin II., tlie last I.Atin emperor of Constantinople, he tried 
to assert hi.s rights to that throne. Philip the Fair also wished 
to get liira elected empemr; but Clement V. quashed his can¬ 
didature in favour of Henry of Luxemburg, afterwards the 
emperor Henry Vli. Under Louis X. Charles headed the party 
of feudal reaction, and was among those who compas.scd the 
ruin of Enguerrand de Marigny. In the reign of Charles IV., 
tile Fair, he fought yet again in Guienne (1324), and died at 
Perray (Seine-et-Oise) on the i6th of December 1325. His 
seamd wife had died in 1307, and in July 1308 he liad married 
a third wife, Mahaut de (Imtillon, countess of Saint-Pol. Philip, 
his eldest son, ascended the French throne in 1328, and from 
him sprang the royal house of Valois. 

See Joseph J’etit, Charles de VahiU (I'aris, 1900). 

CHARLES (1421-1461), prince of Viana, sometimes called 
Charles IV. king of Navarre, was the son of John, afterwards 
John II., king of Aragon, by his marriage with Blanche, daughter 
and heiress of Charles HI., king of Navarre. Both his grand¬ 
father Charles and his mother, who ruled over Navarre from 1425 
to 144T, had bequeathed this kingdom to Charles, whose right 
had also been recognized by the Cortes ; but when Blanche 
died in 1441 her husband John seized the government to the 
exelusion of his son. The ill-feeling between father and son 
was increased when in 1447 John took for his second wife Joanna 
Henriquez, a Castilian princess, who soon bore him a son, 
afterwards Ferdinand 1 . king of Spain, and who regarded her 
stepson iis an interloper. When Joanna began to interfere in 
the internal affairs of Navarre civil war broke out; and in 1452 
Charles, although aided by John IL, king of Ca.stile, was defeated 
and taken prisoner. Released upon promising not to take the 
kingly*title until after his father’s death, the prince, again 
unsuccessful in an appeal to arms, took refuge in Italy with 
Alphunso V., king of Aragon, Naples and Sicily. In 1458 
Alphonso died and John became king of Aragon, while Charles 
was offered the crowns of Naples and Sicily. He declined these 
proposals, and having been reconciled wirit his father returned 
to Navarre in 1439. Aspiring to marry a Ca.stilian princess, 
he was then thrown into prison by his father, and the Catalans 
rose in his favour. This insurrection soon became general and 
John was obliged to yield. He released his son, and recognized 
him as perpetual governor of Catalonia, and heir to the kingdom. 
Soon afterwards, however, on the 23rd of September *461, the 
prince died at Barrelona, not without a suspicion that he had 
been poisoned by his stepmother. Charles was a cultured and 
amiable prince, fond of music and literature. He translated 
the Kthies of Aristotle into Spanish, a work first published at 
Saragossa in 1509, and wrote a chronicle of the kings of Navarre, 
Creinica de los reyes de Navarra, an edition of which, edited by 
J. Yangues y Miranda, was published at Pampeluna in 1843. 

See J. de Moret and F. de Aleson, Anales del reynn de Navarra, 
tome iv. (Pampeluna, i86(>); M. J. Quintana, Vidas de espanoles 
cilebres (Paris, 1827); and G. Desdevises du Dezert, Carlos d'Aragon 
(Paris, i88g). 

CHARLES, BUZABETH (1828-1896), English author, was 
born at Tavistock on the 2nd of January 1828, the daughter of 
John Rundle, M.P. Some of her youthful poems won the praise 
of Tennyson, who read them in manuscript. In 1851 she married 
Andrew Paton Charles. Her best-known book, written to order 
for an editor who wished for a story about Martin Luther, The 
Chrottides of the Sekonberg-Cotta Family, was published in 1862, 
and was translated into most of the European languages, into 
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Arabic, and into many Indian directs. Mrs Charles wrote in all 
some fifty books, the majority,of a semi-religious character. 
She took an active part in Ae work of various charitable institu¬ 
tions, and among her friends and correspondents were Dean 
Stanley, Archbishop Tait, Charles Kingsley, Jowett and Pusey. 
She died at Hampstead on the 28th of March 1896. 

CHARLES, JACQUES ALEXANDRE CESAR (1746-1823), 
French mathematician and physicist, was born at Beaugency, 
Loiret, on the 12th of November 1746. After spending some 
years as a clerk in the ministry of finance, he turned to scientific 
pursuits, and attracted considerable attention by his skilful and 
elaborate demonstrations of physiciil experiments. He was the 
first, in 1783, to employ hydrogen for the inflation of balloons 
(see Aeronautics), and about 1787 he anticipated Gay Lussac’s 
law of the dilatation of gases with heat, which on that account 
is sometimes known by his name. In 1785 he was elected to 
the Academy of Sciences, and subsequently he became professor 
of physics at the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. He died in 
Paris on tlie 7th of April 1823. His published papers are chiefly 
concerned with matlicmatical topics. 

CHARLES, THOMAS (1755-1814), Welsh Nonconformist 
divine, was bom of humble parentage at Longmoor, in the parish 
of Llanflbangel Abereywyn, near St Clears, Carmarthenshire, 
on the 14th of October 1755. He was educated for the Anglican 
ministry at Llanddowror and Carmarthen, and at Jesus College, 
Oxford (1775-1778). In 1777 he studied theology under the 
evangelical John Newton at Olney. He was ordained deacon 
in 1778 on the title of the curacies of Shepton Beauchamp and 
Sparkford, Somerset; and took priest’s orders in 1780. iljie 
afterwards added to his charge at Sparkford, Lovington, Softfh 
Barrow and North Barrow, and in September 1782 was presented 
to the perpetual curacy of South Barrow by the Rev. John 
Hughes, Coin St Denys. But he never left Sparkford, though 
the contrary has been maintained, until he resigned all his 
curacies in June 1783, and returned to Wales, marrying (on 
August 20th) Sarah Jones of Bala, the orphan of a flourishing 
shopkeeper. He had early fallen under the influence of the 
great revival movement in Wales, and at the age of seventeen 
had been “ converted ” by a sermon of Daniel Rowland's. This 
was enough to make him unpopular with many of the Welsh 
clergy, and being denied tlie privilege of preaching for nothing 
at two churches, he helped his old Oxford friend John Mayor, 
now vicar of Shawbuiy, Shropshire, from October until January 
nth, 1784. On the 25th of January he took charge of Llan yn 
Mowddwy (14 m. from Bala), but was not allowed to continue 
there more than three months. Three influential people, among 
them the rector of Bala, agitated some of the parishioners 
against him, and persuaded his rector to dismi.ss him. His 
preaching, has catechizing of the children after evensong, and 
his connexion with the Bala Methodists—his wife’s stepfather 
being a Methodist preacher—gave great offence. After a fort¬ 
night more at Shawbuiy, he wrote to John Newton and another 
clergyman friend in London for advice. The Church of England 
denied him employment, and tlie Methodists desired his services. 
His friends advised him to return to England, but it was too late. 
By September he had crossed the Rubiam, Henry Newman (his 
rector at Shepton Beauchamp and Sparkford) accompanying 
him on a tour in Carnarvonshire. In December, he was preaching 
at the Bont Uchel Association ; so that he joined the Methodists 
(see Calvinistic Methodists) in 1784. 

Before taking this step, he had been wont in his enforced 
leisure to gather the poor children of Bala into his bouse for in¬ 
struction, and so thickly did they come that he bad to adjourn 
with tliem to the chapel. This was the origin of the Welsh 
Circulating Schools, which he developed on the lines adopted by 
Grifllth Jones (d. 1761), formerly vicar of Llanddowror. First 
one man was trained for the work by himself, then he was sent 
to a district for six months, where (for £8 a year) he taught gratis 
the children and young people (in fact, all comers) reading and 
Christian principles. Writing was added later. The expenses 
were met by collections made in the Calvinistic Methodist 
Societies, and as the funds increased masters were 

v. 30 a 
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until in 178(1 Charles had seven*masters to whom he paid £10 per 
annum; in 1787, twelve; 10,1789, fifteen; in 1794, twenty. 
By this time the salary had been increased to £12 ; in 1801 it was 
£14. He had learnt of Raikes’s Sunday Schools before he left 
the Establishment, but he rightly considered the system set on 
foot by himself far superior ; the work and object being the same, 
he gave six days’ tuition for every one given by them, and many 
people not only objected to working as teachers on Sunday, but 
thought the children forgot in the six days what they leamt on 
the one. But Sunday Schools were first adopted by Charles to 
meet the case of young people in service who could not attend 
during the week, and even in that form much opposition was 
shown to them because teaching was thought lo be a form of 
Sabbath breaking. HisfirstSunday School was in 1787. Wilbcr- 
force, Charles Grant, John 'I'hornton and his son Henry, were 
among the philanthropists who contributed to his funds ; in 1798 
Ihe Sunday School Society (established 1785) extended its 
operations to Wales, making him its agent, and Sunday Schools 
grew rapidly in number and favour. A powerful revival broke 
out at Bala in the autumn of 1791, and his account of it in letters 
to correspondents, sent without his knowledge to magazines, 
kindled a similar fire at Huntly. The scarcity of Welsh biblcs 
was Charles's greatest difficulty in his work. John Thornton and 
Thomas Scott helped him to secure supplies from the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge from 1787 to 1789, when 
the stock became all but exhausted. In 1799 a new edition was 
brought out by the Society, and he managed to secure 700 copies 
of the 10,000 issued ; the Sunday School Society got 3000 testa¬ 
ments printed, and most of them passed into his hands in 1801. 

In j8oo, when a frost-bitten thumb gave him great pain and 
much fear for his life, his friend. Rev. Philip Oliver of Chester, 
died, leaving him director and one of three trustees over his 
chapel at Boughton ; and this added much to his anxiety. The 
Wel.sh causes at Manchester and London, too, gave him much 
uneasiness, and burdened him with great responsibilities at this 
juncture. In November 1802 he w'ent to London, and on the 7th 
of December he sat at a committee meeting of the Religious 
Tract Society, as a country member, when his friend, Joseph 
Tarn—^a member of the .Spa Piclds and Religious Tract Society 
committees—introduced the subject of a regular supply of 
bibles for Wales. Charles was asked to state his case to the 
committee, and so forcibly did he impress them, that it was there 
and then decided to move in the matter of a general dispersion 
of the bible. When he visited London a year later, his friends 
were ready to discuss the niune of a new Society, the sole object 
of which should be. to supply bibles. Charles returned to Wales 
on the 30th of January 1804, and the British and Foreign Bible 
Society was formally and publicly inaugurated on March the 7th. 
The first Welsh testament issued by that Society appeared on the 
6th of May 1806, the bible on the 7th of May 1807—both being 
edited by Charles. 

Between 1805 and 1811 he issued his Biblical Dictiontu^ in 
four volumes, which still remains the standard work of its kind in 
Welsh. Three editions of his Welsh catechism were published 
for the use of his schools (1789, 1791 and 1794); an English 
catechism for the use of schools in Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion 
was drawn up by him in 1797 ; his shorter catechism in Welsh 
appeared in 1799, and passed through several editions, in Welsh 
and English, before 1807, when his Instructor (still the Connexional 
catechism) appeared. From April 1799 to December 1801 six 
numbers of a Welsh magazine called Trysorfa Ysprydol 
(Spiritual Treasury) were edited by Thomas Jones of Mold and 
himself; in March 1809 the first number of the second volume 
appeared, and the twelfth and last in November 1813. 

The London Hibernian Society asked him to accompany Dr 
Tlavid Bogue, the Rev. Joseph Hughes, and Samuel Mills to 
Ireland in August 1807, to report on the state of Protestant 
religion in the country. Their report is still extant, and among 
the movements initiated as a result of their visit was the Circu¬ 
lating School system. In 181 o, owing to the growth of Methodism 
and the lock of ordained ministers, he led the Connexion in the 
movemefit for connexionally ordained ministers, and his influence 


was the chief factor in the success of that important step. Ftom 
1811 to 1814 his energy was mainly devoted to establishing 
auxiliary Bible Societies. By correspondence he stimulated some 
friends in Edinburgh to establish charity schools in the High¬ 
lands, and tjie Gaelic School Society (1811) was his idea. His last 
work was a corrected edition of the Welsh Bible issued in small 
pica by the Bible Society. As a preacher he was in great request, 
though possessing but fcw*of the qualities of the popular preacher. 
All his work received very small remuneration; the family was 
maintained by the profits of a business managed by Mrs Charles 
—^a keen, active and good woman. He died on the 5th of 
October 1814. His influence is still felt, and he is rightly claimed 
as one of the makers of modem Wales. ( 1 ). E. J.) 

CHARLES ALBERT |Cari.o Aluerto] (1798-1849), king of 
Sardinia (Piedmont), son of Prince Charles of Savoy-Carignano 
and 1 ‘rineess Albcrtine of Saxe-Courland, was born on tlie znd of 
October 1798, a few days before the French occupied Piedmont 
and forced his cousin King Charles Emmanuel to take refuge 
in Sardinia. Although Prince and Princess Carignano adhered 
to the French Republican regime, they soon fell under suspicion 
and were summoned to Paris. Prince Charles died in 1800, and 
his widow married a Count de Montl6art and for some years led 
a wandering existence, chiefly in Switzerland, neglecting her son 
and giving him mere scraps of education, now under a devotee of 
J. J. Rousseau, now under a Genevan Calvinist. In 1802 King 
Charles Emmanuel abdicated in favour of his brother Victor 
Emmanuel I.; the latter’s only son being dead, his brother 
Charles Felix was heir to the throne, and after him Charles Albert. 
On tlie fall of Napoleon in 1814 the Piedmontese court returned 
to Turin and tlie king was anxious to secure the succession for 
Charles Albert, knowing that Austria meditated excluding him 
from it in favour of an Austrian archduke, but at the same time he 
regarded him as an objectionable person on account of his revolu¬ 
tionary upbringing. Charles Albert was summoned to Turin, 
given tutors to instruct him in legitimist principles, and on the 
1st of October 1817 married the archduchess Maria Theresa of 
Tuscany, who, on the 14th of March 1820, gave birth to Victor 
Emmanuel, afterwards king of Italy. 

The Piedmontese government at this time was most re¬ 
actionary, and had made a clean sweep of all French institutions. 
But there were strong Italian nationalists and anti-Austrian 
tendencies among the younger nobles and army officers, and the 
Carbonari and other revolutionary societies had made much 
progress. 

Their hopes centred in the young Carignano, whose agreeable 
manners had endeared him to all, and who had many friends 
among the Liberals and Carbonari. Early in j 820 a reyolutiiinary 
movement was set on foot, and vague plans of combined risings 
all over Italy and a war with Austria were talked of. Charles 
Albert no doubt was aware of this, but he never actually became 
a Carbonaro, and was surprised and startled when after the 
outbreak of the Neapolitan revolution of 1820 some of the leading 
conspirators in the Piedmontese army, including Count Santorre 
di Santarosa and Count San Marzano, informed him that a 
military rising was ready and that they counted on his help 
(2nd March 1821). He induced them to delay the outbreak 
and informed the king, requesting him, however, not to punish 
any one. On the 10th the garrison of Alessandria mutinied, 
and two days later Turin was in the hands of the insurgents, 
the people demanding the Spanish constitution. The king at 
once abdicated and appointed Charles Albert regent. The latter, 
pressed by the revolutionists and abandoned by his ministers, 
granted the constitution and sent to inform Charles Felix, who 
was now king, of the occurrence. Charles Felix, who was then 
at Modena, repudiated the regent’s acts, accepted Austrian 
military assistance, with which the rising was easily quelled, 
and exiled Charles Albert to Florence. The young prince found 
himself the moat unpopular man in Italy, for while the Liberals 
looked on him as a traitor, to the king and the Conservatives he 
was a dangerous revolutionist. At th* Congress of Verona 
(1822) the Austrian chancellor. Prince Mettemich, tried to induce 
Charles Felix to set aside Charles Albert’s rights of succession. 
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Bui the king was piqued by Austria’s interference, and as both 
the grand-duke of Tuscany and the duke of Wellington supported 
him, Charles Albert’s claims were respected. France having 
decided to intervene in the Spanish revolution on the side of 
\utocracy, Charles Albert asked permission to jain the due 
d’Angoul6me’s expedition. The king granted it and the young 
prince set out for Spain, where he fought with such gallantry 
at the storming of the Trocadero (ist*of September 1833) that 
the French soldiers proclaimed him the “ first Grenadier of 
France.” But it was not until he had signed a secret under¬ 
taking binding himself, as soon as he ascended the throne, to place 
himself under the tutelage of a council composed of the higher 
clergy and the knights of the Annunziata, and to maintain the 
existing forms of the monarchy (D. Berti, Cesare Alfiert, xi. 77, 
Rome, 1871), that he was allowed to return to Turin and forgiven. 

On the death of Charles Felix (27th of April 1831) Charles 
.\lbert succeeded ; he inherited 0 kingdom without an army, 
with an empty treasury, a chaotic administration and medieval 
laws. His first task was to set his house in order ; he reorganized 
the finances, created the army, and started Piedmont on a path 
which if not liberalism was at least progress. “ He was,” wrote 
his reactionary minister. Count della Margherita, “ hostile to 
Austria from the depths of his soul and full of illusions as to the 
possibility of freeing Italy from dependence on her. ... As 
for the revolutionaries, he detested them but feared them, and 
was convinced that sooner or later he would be their vietim.” 
In 1833 a conspiracy of the Giuvane Italia .Society, organized by 
Mazzini, was discovered, and a number of its members punished 
with ruthless severity. On the election in 1846 of Pius IX., who 
appeared to be a Liberal and an Italian patriot, the eyes of all 
1 laly were turned on him as the heaven-bom leader who was to 
rescue the country from the foreigner. This to some extent 
reconciled the king to the Liberal movement, for it accorded 
with his religious views. “ 1 confess,” he wrote to the marquis of 
Villamarina, in 1847, “ that a war of national independence 
which should liave for its object the defence of the pope would 
be the greatest happiness that could befall me.” On the 30th of 
October he issued a decree granting wide reforms, and when 
risings broke out in other parts of Italy early in 1848 and further 
liberties were demanded, he was at last induced to grant the 
constitution (8th February). 

WhcR the news of the Milanese revolt against the Austrians 
reached Turin (igth of March) public opinion demanded that the 
Piedmontese should succour their struggling brothers ; and 
after some hesitation the king declared war. But much time 
had been wasted and many precious opportunities lost. With 
an army of 60,000 Piedmontese troops and 30,000 men from 
other parts of Italy the king took the field, and after defeating 
the Austrians at Pastrengo on the 30th of April, and at Goito 
on the 30th of May, where he was himself slightly wounded, 
more time was wasted in useless operations. Radetzky, the 
Austrian general, having received reinforcements, drove the 
centre of the extended Italian line back across the Mincio (23rd 
of July), and in the two days’ fighting at Custozza (34th and zsth 
of July) the Piedmontese were beaten, forced to retreat, and to 
ask for an armistice. On re-entering Milan Charles Albert was 
badly received and reviled as a traitor by the Republicans, 
and although he declared himself ready to die defending the 
city the municipality treated with Radetzky for a capitulation ; 
the mob, urged on by the demagogues, made a savage demonstra¬ 
tion against him at the Palazzo Greppi, whence he escaped in 
the night witli difficulty and returned to Piedmont with his 
defeated army. The French Republic offered to intervene in 
the spring of 1848, but Charles Albert did-not desire foreign aid, 
the more so as in this case it would have had to be paid for by 
the cession of Nice and Savoy. The revolutionary movement 
throughout Italy was breaking down, but Charles Albert felt 
that while he possessed an army he could not abandon the 
Lombards and Venetians, and determined to stake all on a last 
chance. On the tzth of March 1849 he denounced the armistice 
smd took the field again with an army of 80,000 men, but gave 
the chief command to the Polish general Chrzanowski. General 


Ramorino commanding the Lombard division proved unable 
to prevent the Austrians from creasing the Tigino (20th of April), 
and Chrzanow.ski was completely out-generalled and defeated 
at La Bicocca near Novara on the 23rd. 'I'he Piedmontese fought 
with great bravery, and the unhappy king sought death in vain. 
After the battle he asked terms of Radetzky, who demanded 
the occupation by Au-stria of a large part of Piedmont and the 
heir to the throne as a hostage. Thereupon, feeling himself to 
be the obstacle to better conditions, Charles Albert abdicated in 
favour of his son Victor Kmmanuel. That same night he 
departed alone and made his way to Oporto, where he retired 
into a monastery and died on the 28th of July 1849. 

Charles Albert was not a man of first-rate ability; he was of 
a hopelessly vacillating character. Devout and mystical to an 
almost morbid degree, hating revolution and distrusting Liberal¬ 
ism, he was a confirmed i>essimisl, yet he had many noble 
qualities: he was brave to the verge of foolhardiness, devoted 
to his country, and ready to risk his crown to free Italy from 
the foreigner. To him the people of Italy owe a great debt, for 
if he failed in his object he at least materialized &e idea of the 
Risorgimento in a practical shape, and the charges which the 
Republicans and demagogues brought against him were mon¬ 
strously unjust. 

BinuioGRAi'iiv.—Besides the general works on modem Italy, see 
the Marquis Costa de Beauregard’s interesting volumes La Jeunesi^e 
du roi Charles Albert (Paris, 1809) and Novare et Oporto (1890), based 
on the king's letters and the journal of Sylvam Costa, his faithful 
equerry, though the author’s views are those of an old-fashioned 
Savoyard who dislikes the idea of Italian unity ; Ernesto Masi’s 
It Se^reto del Me Carlo Alberto (Bologna, 1891) is a very illuminating 
easay ; Domenico I’errero, OH Ultimi Keali di Savoia (Turin, 1889); 
I.. Cappellctti, Storia di Carlo Alberto (Rome, tSqi) ; Nicomede 
Bianchi, Storia della diplomaeia europea in Italia (8 vols., Turin, 
i8(>j, &c.), a must important work of a general character, and the 
same author’s Scritti e lettere di Carlo Alberto (Rome, 1879) and his 
Sferta della manarehia piemontese Turin. 1877); Count S. della 
Margherita, Memorandum storico~politico (Turin, 1851). 

CHARLES AUGUSTUS [Karl August] (1757-1828), grand- 
duke of Saxe-Weimar, son of Constantine, duke of Saxe-Weimar- 
Kisenach, and Anna Amalia of Brunswick, was bom on the ,jrd 
of September 1757. His father died when he was only nine 
months old, and the boy was brought up under the regency and 
supervision of his mother, a woman of enhghtened but masterful 
temperament. His governor was Count Eustach von Gorz, 
a German nobleman of the old strait-laced school; but a more 
humane element was introduced into his training when, in 1771, 
Wieland was appointed his tutor. In 1774 the poet Karl Ludwig 
von Knebel came to Weimar as tutor to the young* Prince 
Constantine; and in the same year the two princes set out, 
with Count Gorz and Knebel, for Paris. At Frankfort, Knebel 
introduced Karl August to the young Goethe: the beginning 
of a momentous friendship. In 1775 Karl August returned 
to Weimar, and the same year came of age and married Princess 
Louise of Hesse-Darmstadt. 

One of the first acts of the young grand-duke was to summon 
Goethe to Weimar, and in 1776 he was made a member of the 
privy council. People of discernment,” he said, “ coi^atulate 
me on possessing this man. His intellect, his genius is known. 
It makes no difference if the world is offended because I have 
made Dr Goethe a member of my most important collegium 
without his having j^sed through the stages of minor official 
professor and councillor of state,” To the undisceming, the 
beneficial effect of this appointment was not at once apparent. 
With Goethe the ‘‘ storm and stress ” spirit descended upon 
Weimar, and the stiff traditions of the little court dissolved in 
a riot of youthful exuberance. The duke was a deep drinker, 
but also a good sportsman; and the revels of the court were 
alternated with break-neck rides across country, ending in nights 
spent round the camp fire under the stars. Karl August, however, 
had more serious tastes. He was interested in literature, in art, 
in science; critics, unsuspected of flattery, praised his judgment 
in painting ; biologists found in him an expert in anatomy. Nor 
did he neglect the government of his litlie state. His reforms 
were the outcome of something more than the spirft of the 
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“ enlightened despots ” of the iSth centuij ; for from the first 
he had nuilized th^t the powete of the prince to play “ earthly 
providence ” were strictly limited. His aim, then, was to 
edu(;ttte his people to work out their own political and social 
salvation, the object of education Ijeing in his view, as he ex¬ 
plained later to the dismay of Mettemich and his school, to help 
men'to “ indejtendence of judgment." To this end Herder was 
summoned to Weimar to reform the educational system ; and 
it is little wonder that, under a patron so enlightened, the 
university of Jena attained the zenith of its fame, and Weimar 
became the intellectual centre of (lermany. 

Meanwhile, in the affairs of Germany and of Europe tlie 
character of Karl August gave him an influence out of all propor¬ 
tion to his position as a sovereign prince. He had early faced 
the problem presented by the decay of the Empire, and began 
to work for the unity of Gennany. 'I'he plans of tire emperor 
Joseph II., which threatened to absorb a great part of Germany 
into the heterogeneous Hahsburg monarchy, threw him into the 
arms of Prussia, and he was the prime mover in the establish¬ 
ment of the league of princes {Furslenlrand) in 1785, by which, 
under the leadership of J”'rcderick the Great, Joseph's intrigues 
were frustrated. He was, however, under no illusion as to the 
power of Austria, and he wisely refused the offer of tlie Hun¬ 
garian crown, made to him in 1787 by Prussia at the instance 
of the Magyar malcontents, with the dry remark that he had no 
desire to be another “ Winter King.” In 1788 Karl August took 
service in the Prussian army as major-general in active command 
of a regiment. As such he was present, with Goethe, at the 
cannonade of Vulmy in 1792, and in 1794 at the siege of Mainz 
and the battles of P'irmasenz (September 14) and Kaiscr-slautem 
(October 28-30). After this, dissatisfied with the attitude of the 
powers, he resigned : but rejoined on the accession of his friend 
King Frederick William III. to the Prussian throne. The 
disastrous campaign of Jena (1806) followed ; on the 14th of 
October, the day after the battle, Weimar was sacked ; .and 
Karl August, to prevent the confiscation of his territories, was 
forced to join the Confederation of the Khinc. From this time 
till after the Moscow campaign of 1812 his contingent fought 
under the French flag in all Nafioloon’s wars. In 1813. however, 
he joined the Grand Alliance, and at the bcgiiming of 1814 took 
the command of a corps of 30,000 men operating in the Nellicr- 
lanils. 

At the congress of Vienna Karl August was present in person, 
and protested vainly against the narrow policy of the powers 
in confining their debates to the “ rights of the princes ” to the 
exclusiftn of the “ rights of the people.” His services in the war 
of liberation were rewarded with on extension of territoiy and 
the title of grand-duke; but his libeiul attitude had already 
made him suspect, and his subsequent action brought him still 
further into antagonism to the reactionary powers. He was 
the first of the German princes to grant a lilieral constitution to 
Ills state under Article XIII. of the Act of Confederation (May 5, 
1816); and bis coneession of full liberty to the prass made 
V/cimar for a while the focus of joumali-stie agitation against 
the existing order. Mettemich dubbed him contemptuously 
“ der grosse Burache ” for his patronage of the “ revolutionary ” 
hurschenseliafUn ; and the celebrated “ festival ” held at the 
Wartburg by his permission in 1818, though in effect the mildest 
of political demonstrations, brought down upon him the wrath 
of the great powers. Karl August, against his better judgment, 
was compelled to yield to the remonstrances of Prussia, Austria 
and Russia; the liberty of the press was again restricted in the 
grand-duchy, but, thanks to the good understanding between 
the grand-duke and his people, the r^ime of the Carlsbad 
Decrees pressed less heavily upon Weimar than upon other 
German states. 

Karl August diexl on the 14th of June 1828. Upon his con¬ 
temporaries of the most various types his personality made a great 
impression. Karl von Dalborg, the prince-primate, who owed 
the coadjutorship of Mainz to the duke’s friendship, said that 
he had never met a prince “ with so much understanding, 
charaetCT, frankness and true-heartedness ” j the Milanese, when 


he visited their city, called him the “ uomo principe ” ; knd 
Goethe himself said of him “ he had the gift of discriminating 
intellects and characters and setting each one in his place. He 
was in-spired by the noblest good-will, the purest humanity, and 
with his whole soul desired only what was best. There was id 
him something of the divine. He would gladly have wrought 
the happiness of all mankind. And finally, he was greater than 
his surroundings. . . . Evetywhere he himself saw judged, 
and in all circumsinnees his surest foundation was in himself.” 
He left two sons : Charles ]''rederick (d. 1853), by whom he was 
succeeded, and Bernhard, duke of Saxe-Weimar (1792-1862), a 
distingubhed soldier, who, after the congress of Vienna, became 
colonel of a regiment in the service of the king of the Netherlands, 
distinguished himself as commander of the llutch troops in the 
Belgian campaign of 1830, and from 1847 to 1850 held the com¬ 
mand of the forces in the Dutch East Indies. Bernhard’s son, 
William Augustus Edward, known as Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar (1823-1902), entered the British army, served with 
much distinction in the CrimeanWar, and became colonel of the 
ist l.ife Guards and a field marshal; in 1851 he contracted 
a morganatic marriage with Lady Augusta Gordon-Lennox 
(d. 1904), daughter of tlie 5th duke of Richmond and Gordon, 
who in Germany received the title of countess of Domburg, hut 
was granted the rank of princess in Great Britain by royal 
decree, in 1866. Karl August’s only daughter, Caroline, married 
Frederick Louis, hereditary grand-duke of Mecklcnhurg- 
Schwerin, and was the mother of Helene (i8i4-i8.<;8), wife of 
Ferdinand, duke of Orleans, eldest son of King l.oub Philippe. 

Kiurl August's correspoiulenee with Goi-thc was published in 2 vols. 
at Weimar in 1KO3. See the biography by von Wegelc in the ^ Ufiem. 
deiihtlu' Bmuraphic. 

CHARLES EDWARD [Charles Edward Lolls I'ihlip 
Casimir StitaetJ (1720-1788), English prince, called the 
“Young Pretender” and also the " ^'oung Chevalier,” was 
born at Rome on December 31st, 1720. He was the grandiion 
of King James il. of England and elder son of James, the “ Old 
Pretender,” by whom (as Janies J U.) he was created at his birth 
prince of Wales, the title'hc bore among the English Jacobites 
during his father’s lifetime. The young prince was educated at 
his father’s miniature court in Rome, with James Murray, 
Jacobite carl of Dunbiir, for his governor, and under various 
tutors, amongst whom were the learned Chevalier Ramsay, 
Sir Thomas Sheridan and the abbe Legoux. He quidcly became 
coni'crsant with the English, French and Italian languages, 
but all his extant letters written in English appear singularly 
ill-spcit and illiterate. In 1734 his cousin, the duke of Liria, 
afterwards duke of Berwick, who was proceeding to join Don 
Carlos in his .si niggle for tlie crown of Naples, passed through 
Rome, fie offered to take Charles on his expedition, and the 
boy of thirteen, having been appointed general of artillery by 
Don Carlos, shared with credit the dangers of the successful 
siege of Gacta. 

'The handsome and acxximplbhed youth, whose doings were 
eagerly reported by the I'lnglish ambassador at Florence and 
by the spy, John Walton, at Rome, was now introduced by his 
father and the pope to the highest Italian society, which he 
fascinated by the frankness of his manner and the grace and 
dignity of his bearing. In 1737 James despatched his son 
oh a tour through the chief Italian cities, that his education as 
a prince and man of the world might be completed. The dis¬ 
tinction with which he was received on his journey, the royal 
honours paid to him in Venice, and the jealous interference of 
the English ambas-sador in regard to his reception by the gmnd- 
dukc of Tuscany, show how great was the respect in which the 
exiled house was held at this period by foreign Catholic powers, 
as well as the watchful policy of England in regard to its fortynea 
The Old Pretender himself calculated upon foreign aid in his 
attempts to restore the monarchy of the Stuarts ; and the idea 
of rebellion nnassisted by invasion or by support of any kind 
from abroad was one which it was left ior Charles Edward to 
endeavour to realize. Of all the European nations France was 
the one on which Jacobite hopes mainly rested, and the warm 
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sympathy which Cardinal Tencin, who had succeeded Fleury 
as French minister, felt for the Old Pretender resulted in a 
definite scheme for an invasion of England to be timed simul- 
^taneously with a prearranged Scottish rebellion. Charles was 
secretly despatched to Paris in January 1744.,A squadron 
under Admiral Roquefeuil sailed from the roast of France. 
Transports containing 7000 troops, to be led by Marshal Saxe, 
accompanied by the young prince, v^ere in readiness to set sail 
for England. A severe storm effected, however, a complete 
disaster without any actual engagement taking place. 

The loss in ships of the line, in transports, and in lives was a 
crushing blow to the hopes of Charles, who remained in France 
for over a year in a retirement which he keenly fell. He had 
at Rome already made the acquaintance of 1 -ord Elcho and of 
John Murray of Broughton ; at Paris he Inad seen many sup¬ 
porters of the Stuart cause ; he was aware that in every European 
court the Jacohiles were represented in earnest intrigue ; and 
he had now taken a considerable share in correspondence and 
other actual work connected with the promotion of his own and 
his father's interests. Ahhough dissuaded by all his friends, 
on the 13th of July 1745 he sailed from Nantes for Scotland on 
board the small brig “ La Doutellc,” which was accompanied 
by a French man-of-war, the “ Eli-sabeth,” laden with arms and 
ammunition. The latter fell in witli an English man-of-war, the 
“ Lion,” and had to return to France ; Charles escaped during 
the engagement, and at length jirrived on the and of August off 
Erisca, a little island of the Hebrides. Receiving, however, but 
a cool reception from Macdonald of Boisdale, he set sail again 
and arrived at the bay of Lochnanuagh on the west coast of 
Invcjness-shire. 

The .Macdonalds of Clanranald and Kinloch Moidart, along 
with otlier chieftains, again attempted to dissuade him from 
tlie rashness of an unaided rising, but they yielded at last to the 
enthusiasm and cliarm of liis manner, and Charles landed on 
Scottish soil in the company of the “ Seven Men of Moidart ” 
who had come witli him from France. Everywhere, however, 
he met with discouragement among the chiefs, whose adherence 
he wished to secure ; hut at last, by enlisting the support of 
Cameron of Lochicl, he gained a footing for a serious rebellion. 
Witli secrecy and speed communications were entered into with 
the known leaders of the Highland clans, and on the 19th of 
August, in the valley of Glenfinnan, the standard of James III. 
and Vlll. was raised in the midst of a motley but increasing 
crowd. On the same day Sir John Cope at the head of 1500 men 
left Edinburgh in search of Charles; but, fearing an attack in 
the Pass of Corryarrick, ho changed his proposed route to 
Inverness, and Charles thus had the undefended south country 
before him. In the beginning of September he entered Perth, 
having gained numerous accessions to liis forces on his march. 
Crossing the Forth unopposed at tlie Fords of Frew and passing 
through Stirling and Linlithgow, he arrived within a few miles 
of the astonished metropolis, and on the 16th of September a 
body of his skirmishers defeated the dragoons of Colonel Gardiner 
in what was known as the “ Canter of Colthrig.” His success 
was still further augmented by his being enabled to enter the 
city, a few of Cameron’s Highlanders having on tlie following 
morning, by a happy ruse, forced their way through the Canon- 
gate. On the i8th he publicly proclaimed Jantes VIII. of Scot¬ 
land at the Market Cross and occupied Holyrood. 

Cope had by this time brought his disappointed forces by sea 
to Dunbar. On the 20th Charles met and defeated him at 
Prestonpans, and returned to prosecute the siege of Edinburgh 
Castle, which, however, he raised on General Guest’s threatening 
to lay the city in ruirts. In the beginning of November Charles 
left Edinburgh, never to return. He was at tlie head of at least 
6000 men; but the ranks were- being gradually thinned by the 
desertion of Highlanders, whose traditions had led them to 
consider war merely as a raid and an immediate return with 
plunder. Having passed through Kelso, on the gth of November 
he laid siege to Carlisle, which capitulated in a week. Manchester 
received the prince with a warm welcome and with 150 recruits 
under Francis Towneley. On the 4th of December he had reached 
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Derby and was within two da^’ march of London, where the 
inhabitants were terror-struck and a commercial panic immedi¬ 
ately ensued. Two armies under English Ihadership were now 
in the field against him, one under Marshal Wade, whom he' 
had evaded by entering England by the west, and the other 
under William, duke of Cumberland, who had returned from the 
continent. London was not to be supposed helpless in such an 
emergency ; Manchester, Glasgow and Dumfries, rid of his 
presence, had risen against him, and Charles jjaused. There was 
division among his advisers and desertion among his men, and 
on the 6th of December he reluctantly was forced to begin his 
retreat northward. Closely pursued by Cumberland, he marched 
by way of Carlisle across the border, and at last stopped to invest 
Stirling Castle. At Falkirk, on the 17th of January 1746, he 
defeated General Hawley, who had marched from Edinburgh 
to intercept his retreat. A fortnight later, however, Charles 
raised the siege of Stirling, and after a weary though successful 
march rested his troops at Inverness. Having taken Forts 
George and Augustus, and after varying success against the 
supporters of the government in the north, he at last prepared 
to face the duke of Cumberland, who had passed the early spring 
at Aberdeen. On the 8th of April the duke marched ttence to 
meet Charles, whose little army, exhausted with a futile night 
march, half-starving, and broken by desertion, was completely 
worsted at Culloden on tlie i6th of .ipril 1746. 

This decisive and cruel defeat sealed tlie fate of Charles Edward 
and the house of Stuart. Accompanied by the faithful Ned 
Burke and a few other followers, Charles at last gained the wild 
western coast. Hunted hither and thither, he wandered on foot 
or cruised restlessly in open boats among the many barren isles of 
the Snotti.sh shore,enduring the greatesthardships withraarveilous 
courage and cheerfulness. Charles, upon whose head a reward 
of £^0,000 had a year before been set, was thus for over five 
mon^s relentlessly pursued by the troops and spies of the 
government. Disguised in female attire and aided by a passport 
obtained by the devoted Flora Macdonald, he passed through 
Skye and parted from his gallant conductress at Portree. To¬ 
wards the end of J uly he took refuge in the cave of Cuiragboth 
in the Braes of Glenmoriston, and in August he joined Luchiel 
and Ouny Maepherson, with whom he remained in hiding until 
the news was brought that two French ships were in waiting 
for him at the place of his first arrival in Scotland—Lochnanuagtu 
He embarked with speed and sailed for France, reaching the 
little port of Roscoff, near Morlaix, on the 29th of September 
1746. He was warmly welcomed by l.ouis XV., and ere long 
he was again vigorously intriguing in Paris, and even in Madrid. 
So far as political assistance was concerned, his efforts proved 
fruitless, but ho became at once the popular hero and idol of 
the people of Paris. So enraged was he with his brother 
Hemy’s acceptance of a cardinal’s hat in July 1747, that he 
delilierately broke off communication with his father in Rome 
(who had approved the step), nor did he ever see him again. 
The enmity of the British government to Charles Edward made 
peace with France an impossibility .so long as she continued to 
harbour the young prince. A condition of the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapclle, concluded in October 1748, was that every member 
of the house of Stuart .should be expelled the French dominions. 
Charles had forestalled the proclamation of the treaty by an 
indignant protest against its injustice, and a declaration that he 
would not be bound by its provisions. But his indignation and 
persistent refusal to comply with the request that he should 
voluntarily leave France had to be met at last with force: he 
was apprehended, imprisoned for a week at Vincennes, and on 
the 17 th of December conducted to the French border. He 
lingered at Avignon; but the French, compelled to hard 
measures by the English, refused to be satisfied; and Pope 
Benedict XIV., alarmed by the threat of a bombardment of 
Civita Vecchia, advised the prince to withdraw. Charles quietly 
disappeared; for years Europe watched for him in vain. It is 
now established, almost with certainty, that he returned to 
the neighbourhood of Paris; and it is supposed that his resi¬ 
dence was known to the French ministers, who, however, firmly 
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proclaimed their ignorance. Iii 1750, and again, it is thought, 
in 1754, he was in London, hatcliing futile plots and risking his 
safety for his hopeless cause, and even abjuring the Roman 
Catholic faith in order to further his political interests. 

During the next ten years of his life Charles Edward’s illicit 
connexion with Miss Clementina Walkinshaw (d. 1802), whom 
he had first met at llannockhurn House while condiicling the 
siege of Stirling, his imperious fretful temper, his drunken habits 
and debauched life, could no longer be concealed. 1 le wandered 
over Europe in disguise, alienating the friends and crushing the 
hopes of his party ; and in 1766, on returning to Rome at the 
death of his father, he was treated by Pope ('lement XIII. with 
coldness, and his title as heir to the liritish throne was openly 
repudiated by all the great Catholic powers. It was probably 
through the influence of the French court, still intriguing against 
England, that the marriage between Charles (now self-styled 
count of Albany) and Princess Louise of Stolberg was arranged 
in 1772. TT)c union proved childless and unhappy, and in 1780 
the countess fled for refuge from her husband’s drunken violence 
to a convent in Florence, where Charles had been residing since 
1774. Later, tlie countt;ss of Albany (^.tc) tlirew herself on the 
protection of her brother-in-law Henry’, Cardinal York, at Rome, 
and the formal separation between the ill-matched pair was 
finally brought about in 1784, chiefly through the kind offices 
of King Custavus III. of Sweden. Charles, lonely, ill, and 
evidently near death, now summoned to Florence his natural 
daughter, Charlotte Stuart, the child of Clementina Walkinshaw, 
horn at Liege in October 1753 hitherto neglected by the 
prince. Charlotte Stuart, who was declared legitimate and 
created duchess of Albany, tended her father for the remaining 
years of his life, during which she contrived to reconcile the two 
Stuart brothers, so that in 1785 Charles returned to Rome, where 
he died in the old Palazzo Muti on the 30th of January 1788. 
He was buried in his brother’s cathedral church at Frascati, but 
in 1807 his remains were removed to the Grotle Vaticane of 
St Peter’s. His daughter Charlotte survived her father less than 
two years, dying unmarried at Bologna in November 1789, at 
the early age of thirty-six. 

Sec A. C. Ewald, Lite and Times of Charles Stuart, the Young 
Pretender (2 vo).s., 1875) ; C. S. Terry, Life of the Young Pretender, 
and The liising of /yar ; with Bibliography of Jacobite History i 6 S<y- 
lySS (Scott. Hist. fr. Contenip. Writers, iii.) (iqoo) ; Earl Stanhope, 
History of V.ngland (1830) and Decline of the Last Stuarts (185,)); 
Bishop R. Forbes. The Lyon in Mourning (iHo5-i8cX>) ; Andrew 
Lang. Pickle, the Spy (1897), and Prince Charles Edward (1900) ; 
R. Chambers, History of the Rebellion in Scotland, &e. &c. 

(H. M. V.) 

CHARLES EMMANUEL L [Carlo Emaniiele] (1562-1630), 
duke of Savoy, succeeded his father, Emmanuel Philibert, 
in 1580. He continued the latter’s policy of profiting by the 
rivalry of France and Spain in order to round off and extend 
his dominions. His three chief objects were the conquest of 
Geneva, of Saluzzo and of Monferrato. Saluzzo he succeeded 
in wresting from France in 1588. lie intervened in the French 
religious wars, and also fought with Bern and other Swiss 
cantons, and on the murder of Henry III. of h’rance in 1589 he 
aspired to the French tlirone on the strength of the claims of his 
wife Catherine, sister of Henry of Navarre, afterwards King 
Henry Ilf. In 1590 he sent an expedition to Provence in the 
interests of the Catholic League, and followed it himself later, 
but the peace of 1593, by which Henry of Navarre was recognized 
as king of France, put an end to his ambitions. In the war 
between France and Spain Charles .sided with the latter, with 
varying success. Finally, by the peace of Lyons (1601), he gave 
up all territories beyond the Rhone, but his possession of Saluzzo 
was confirmed. He now meditated a further enterprise against 
Geneva; but his attempt to capture the city by treachery and 
with the help of Spain (tlie famous escalade) in 1602 failed com¬ 
pletely. The next few years were filled with negotiations and 
intrigues with Spain and France which did not lead to any 
particular result, but on the death in 1612 of Duke Francesco 
Gonzaga of Mantua, who was lord of Monferrato, Charles Em¬ 
manuel ntade a successful coup de main on that district. This 
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arrayed the Venetians, Tuscany, the Empire and Spain agaiftst 
him, and he was obliged to relinquish his conquest. The 
Spaniards invaded the duchy from Lombardy, and although the 
duke was defeated several times he fought bravely, gained some 
successes, aqd the terms of the peace of 1618 left him more or' 
less in the status quo ante. We next find Charles Emmanuel 
aspiring to the imperial crown in 1619, but without success. 
In 1628 he was in alliance With Spain in the war against France; 
the French invaded the duchy, which, being abandoned by 
Spain, was overrun by their armies. The duke fought desper¬ 
ately, but was taken ill at Savigliano and died in 1630. He was 
succeeded by his son Victor Amedeo L, while his third son 
Tommaso founded the line of Savoy-Carignano from which the 
present royal house of Italy Ls descended. Charles Emmanuel 
achieved a great reputation as a statesman and warrior, and 
increiised the prestige of Savoy, but he was too shifty and in¬ 
genious, and his schemes ended in disaster. 

Sec K. Kicotti. Storia della monarehia piemontese, vols. iii. and iv. 
(Florence, 1SO5) ; T. RauUch, Storia di Carlo Emanucle 1 . (Milan, 
i8t(0 tyoj) ; G. Ciirti, Carlo Emanuele 1 , seroiido ; piii iccciiti studii 
(Mil.in. 1804). 

CHARLES MARTEL' (r. 688-741), Frankish ruler, was a 
natural son of Pippin II., mayor of the palace, and Chalpai'da. 
Charles was baptized by St Rigobert, bishop of Reims. At the 
death of his father in 714, Pippin’s widow Plectrude claimed the 
government in Austrasia and Neustria in the. name of her grand¬ 
children, and had Charles thrown into prison. But the Neustrians 
threw off the Aiistrasian yoke and entered into an offensive 
alliance with the Frisians and Saxons. In llie general anarchy 
Charles succeeded in escaping, defeated the Neustrians at 
Ambl^ve, south of Liege, in 716, and at Viney, near Camhrai, in 
717, and forced them to come to terms. In .Austrasia he wrested 
the power from Plectrude, and took the title of mayor of the 
palace, thus prejudicing the interests of his nephews. Aecording 
to the Frankish custom he proclaimed a king in Austrasia in the 
person of the young Clotaire IV., but in reality Charles was the 
sole master—the entry in the annals for the year 717 being 
“ Carolus regnare coepit.” Once in possession of Austrasia, 
Charles soiiglil to extend his dominion over Neustria also. In 
719 he defeated Ragenfrid, the Neustrian mayor of the palace, 
at Soissons, and forced him to retreat to Angers. Ragenfrid 
died in 731, and from that time Charles had no compel[tnr in 
the western kingdom. He obliged the inhabitants of Burgundy 
to submit, and disposed of the Burgundian bishopries and count- 
ships to his leudes. In Aquitaine Duke Odo (Ktides) exercised 
independent authority, but in 719 Charles forced him to recognize 
the suzerainty of northern France, at least nominally. After 
the alliance between Charles and Odo on the field of Poitiers, 
the mayor of the palace left Aquitaine to Odo’s son llunald, 
who paid homage to him. Bc.sides establishing a certain unity 
in Gaul, Charles saved it from a very great peril. In 711 the 
Arabs had conquered Spain. In 720 they crossed the Pyrenees, 
seized Narbonensis, a dependency of the kingdom of the Visi¬ 
goths, and advanced on Gaul. By his able policy Odo succeeded 
in arresting their progress for some years ; but a new vali, Abdur 
Rahman, a member of an extremely fanatical sect, resumed the 
attack, reached Poitiers, and advanced on Tours, the holy town 
of Gaul. In October 732—^just too years after the death of 
Mahomet—Charles gained a brilliant victory over Abdur 
Rahman, who was called back to Africa by the revolts of the 
Berbers and had to give up the struggle. This was the last of 
the great Arab invasions of Europe. After his victory Charles 
took the offensive, and endeavoured to wrest Narbonensis from 
the Mussulmans. Although he was not successful in his attempt 
to recover Narbonne (737), he destroyed the fortresses of Agde, 
Beziers and Maguelonne, and set fire to the amphitheatre at 
Nimes. He subdued also the Germanic tribes ; annexed Frisia, 
where Christianity was beginning to make progress ; put an end 
to the duchy of Alemannia; intervened in the internal affairs 
of the dukes of Bavaria ; made expeditions into Saxony; and 
in 738 compelled some of the Saxon tribes to pay him tribute. 

> Or “ The Hammer." 
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He‘also gave St Boniface a safe conduct for his missions in 
Thuringia, Alemannia and'Bavaria. 

During the government of Charles Martel important changes 
appear to have been made in the internal administration. Under 
flim began the great assemblies of nobles known as the champs 
de Mars. To attach his leiides Charles had to give them church 
lands as precarium, and this had a very great influence in the 
development of the feudal system. Iffwas from the precarium, 
or ecclesiastical benefice, that the feudal fief originated. Vassal- 
age, too, acquired a greater consistency at this period, and its 
rules began to crystallize. Under Charles occurred the first 
attempt at reconciliation between the papacy and the Franks. 
Pope Gregory III., menaced by the Lombards, invoked the aid 
of Charles (7.39), sent him a deputation with the keys of the 
Holy Sepulchre and the chains of St Peter, and offered to break 
with the emperor and Constantinople, and to give Charles the 
Roman consulate («/ a partibus imperaioris recederel ft Romanum 
consulaium Carolo sancirei). This proposal, though unsuccessful, 
was the starting-point of a new papal policy. Since the death of 
Thcuderich IV. in 737 there had been no king of the Franks. 
In 741 Charles divided the kingdom between his two sons, as 
though he were himself master of the realm. To the elder, 
Carloman, he gave Austrasia, Alemannia and Thuringia, with 
suzerainty over Bavaria ; the younger. Pippin, received Neustria, 
Burgundy and Provence. Shortly after this division of the 
kingdom Charles died at Quierzy on the 22nd of October 741, 
and was buried at St Denis. The characters of Charles Martel 
and his grandson Charlemagne offer many striking points of 
resemblance. Both were men of courage and activity, and the 
two men arc often confused in the chansons de f;este. 

Scf‘ T. Breysi!^, Jahrhuchcr d. /rank. Keith'., y14-y.f1: die Zeit 
Karl Martflls (Leipzig. 1800) ; A. A. Bengnot, " Sur la spoliation des 
bid’s dll cliTge attribiif-o 4 Charles Martel,” in the Mfm. de I'Acad. 
des Inscr. et lielles-Lethes, vol. xix. (I’arts, 1853) ; Ulyssc Chevalier. 
Bio-hihlioy:ra/ihie (2iul cd.. J*aris, 1004). (C. Pf.) 

CHARLESTON, a city and the county-seat of Coles county, 
Illinois, U.S.A., in the E. part of the state, about 45 m. W. 
of Terre Haute, Indiana. Pop. (i8qo) 4135 ; (1900) 5488. It 
is served by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St I^uis, and 
the Toledo, St Louis Hz Western railways, and by interurban 
electric lines. It is the scat of the Eastern Illinois state normal 
school Ifopened in 1899). The city is situated in an important 
broom-com raising district, and has broom factories, a tile 
factory and planing mills. The water-works are owned and 
operated by the municipality. Charleston was settled about 
1835, was incorporated in 1839, and was reincorporated in 1865, 
One of the Lincoln-Douglas debates was held here in 1858. 

CHARLESTON, the largest city of South Carolina, U.S.A., 
the county-seat of Charleston county, a port of entry, and an 
important South Atlantic seaport, on a narrow peninsula 
formed by the Cooper river on the E. and the Ashley on the W. 
and S.W., and within sight of the ocean about 7 m. distant. 
Pop. (1890) 54,95s ; (1900) 55,807, of whom 31,522 were of negro 
descent and 2592 were foreign-bom ; (estimated 1906) 56,317. 
It is served by the Atlantic Coast Line and the Southern railways, 
the Clyde Steamship Line to New York, Boston and Jackson¬ 
ville, the Baltimore & Carolina Steamship Co. to Baltimore and 
Georgetown, and a branch of the North German Lloyd Steamship 
Co., which brings immigrants from Europe direct to the Southern 
states ; there are freight boat lines to ports in the West Indies, 
Central America and other foreign countries. 

The city extends over 3-76 sq. m. of surface, nowhere rising 
more than 8 or 10 ft. above the rivers, and has about 9 m. of 
water front. In the middle of the harbour, on a small island 
near its entrance, is the famous Fort Sumter; a little to tlie 
north-east, on Sullivan’s Island, is the scarcely less historic 
Fort Moultrie, as well as extensive modern fortifications; on 
James Island, opposite, is Fort Johnson, now the United States 
Quarantine Station, and farther up, on the other islands, are 
Fort Ri^ey and Castle Pinckney (now the United States buiqr 
station). Viewed from any of these forts. Charleston’s spires 
and public buildings seem to rise out of the sea. The streets 
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are shaded with the live oak and'\he linden, and are ornamented 
with the palmetto ; and the quaint specimens of colonial archi¬ 
tecture, numerous pillared porticoes, spacious verandas—both 
upper and lower—^and flower gardens made beautiful with 
rnagnolias, palmettoes, azaleas, jessamines, camelias and roses, 
give the city a peculiarly picturesque cliaracter. 

King Street, running north and south through the middle 
of the peninsula, and Market Street, crossing it about 1 m. from 
its lower end, are lined with stores, shops or stalls; on Broad 
Street are many of the office buildings and banks ; the wholesale 
houses arc for the most part on Meeting Street, the first thorough¬ 
fare east of King ; nearly all of the wharves are on the east side ; 
tlie finest residences are at the lower end of the peninsula on 
East Battery and South Battery, on Meeting Street below 
Broad, on Legate Street, on Broad Street and on Rutledge 
Avenue to the west of King. At the south-east comer of Broad 
and Meeting streets is Saint Michael’s (built in 1752-1761), 
the oldest church edifice in the city, and a fine specimen of colonial 
ecclesiastical architecture ; in its tower is an excellent chime 
of eight bells. Beneath the vestry room lie the remains of 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, and in the churchyard are the 
graves of John Rutledge, James Louis Petigru (1789-1863), and 
Robert Young Hayne. At the intersection of the same streets 
are also the massive United States post office building (Italian 
Renaissance in style), with walls of granite; the county court 
house, the city hall and Washington Square—in which stand a 
statue of William Pitt (one arm of which was broken off by a 
cannon-shot during the British bombardment in 1780), and a 
monument to the memory of Henry Timrod (1829-1867), the 
poet. At the foot of Broad Street is the Colonial Exchange 
in which the South Carolina convention organized a new govern¬ 
ment during the War of Independence ; and at the foot of 
Market Street is the large modem custom house of white marble, 
built in the Roman-Corinthian style. Saint Philip's church, 
with admirable architectural proportions, has a steeple nearly 
200 ft. in height, from which a beacon light shines for the guidance 
of mariners fur out at sea. In the west cemetery of this church 
are the tombs of John C. Calhoun, and of Robert James Turnbull 
It775~i833), who was prominent locally as a nullifier, and under 
the name of “ Brutus ” wrote ably on behalf of nullification, 
free trade and state's rights. The French Protestant church, 
though small, is an attractive specimen of Gothic architecture ; 
and the Unitarian, which is in the Perpendicular style and is 
modelled after the chapel of Edward VI. in Westminster, has 
a beautiful fan-tracery ceiling. 

Of the few small city squares, gardens or parks, the White 
Point Garden at the lower end of the peninsula is most frequented; 
it is shaded with beautiful live oaks, is adorned with palmettoes 
and commands a fine view of the harbour. About i J m. north 
of this on Meeting Street is Marion Square, with a tall graceful 
monument to the memory of John C. Calhoun on the south 
side, and the South Carolina Military Academy along the north 
border. The largest park in Charleston is Hampton Park, 
named in honour of General Wade Hampton. It is situated in 
the north-west part of the city and is beautifully laid out. The 
Isle of Palms, to the north of Sullivan’s Island, has a large 
pavilion and a wide sandy beach with a fine surf for bathing, 
and is the most popular resort for visitors. The Magnolia 
Gardens are about 8 m. up the Ashley. Twenty-two miles 
beyond is the town of Summerville (pop. in 1900, 2420), a 
health resort in the pine lands, with one of the largest tea farms 
in the country. Magnolia Cemetery, the principal burial-place, 
is a short distance north of the city limits ; in it are the graves 
of William Washington (1752-1810) and Hugh Swinton L^ar6. 
Charleston was the home of the Pinckneys, the Rutledges, the 
Gadsdens, the Laurenses, and, in a later generation, of W. G. 
Simms. A trace of the early social organization of the brilliant 
colonial town remains in the St Cecilia Society, first formed in 
1737 as an amateur concert society. 

Charleston has an excellent system of public schools. Fore¬ 
most among the educational institutions is the College of Charles¬ 
ton, chartered in 1785 and again in 1791, and opened«m 1790 ; 
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it is supported by the city and by funds of its own, ranks hijih 
within the state, and has a large and wctl-equippcd museum of 
natund history, prTiliabiy founded as early as 1777 and transferred 
to the college in 1850. Here, too, are the Medical College of 
the stale of South Carolina, which includes a department of 
pharmacy ; the South Carolina Military Academy (opened in 
1843), which is a branch of the University of South Carolina ; 
the I'orter Militiiry Academy (Protestant Episcopal), the 
Confederate home school for young women, the (Charleston 
University School, and the Avery Normal Institute (Congrega- 
tionalist) for coloured students. In the Charleston library 
(about 25,000 volumes), founded in 1748, are important collec¬ 
tions of rare books and manuscripts; the rooms of the South 
('arolina Historical Society are in the same building. The 
t^harlesum Nn»s an 4 Courier, published first as the Courier in 
1803 and combined with the Daily News (1 in 1873, is one of 
the most influential newspapers in the South. The charitable 
institutions of the city include the Roper hospital, the Charles¬ 
ton Orphan Asylum (founded in 1792), the William Euston 
home for the aged, and a home lor the widows of Confederate 
soldiers. 

In 1878 the United States govenimont began the construction 
of jetties to remove the bar at the entrance to Charleston harbour, 
which was otherwise deep and spaciotis and well protected, and 
by means of these jetties the liar has l>een so far removed as to 
admit vessels drawing about 30 ft. of water. The result has been 
not only the promotion of the city's commerce, but the removal 
of the United States naval station and navy yard from Port 
Royal to what was formerly Chicora Park on the left bank of the 
Cooper river, a short distance above the city limits. The city’s 
TOmmerce consists largely in the export of cotton,' rice, fertil¬ 
izers, fruits, lumber and naval stores ; the value of its exports, 
$10,794,000 in 1897, decreased to $2,196,596 in 1907 ($3,164,089 • 
in 1908), while that of the import trade ($1,255483 in 1897) 
increased to $3,840,585 in 1907 ($3,323,844 in 1908). The 
principal indu.stries are the preparation of fertilizers—largely 
from the extensive beds of phosphate rock along the banks of 
the Ashley river and from cotton-seed meal—cotton compressing, 
rice cleaning, canning oysters, fruits and vegetables, and the 
mamifacture of cotton bagging, of lumber, of cooperage goods, 
clothing and carriages and wagons. Ketween iMo and 1890 
the industrial development of the city wits very rapid, the 
manufactures in 1890 showing an incrca.se of 229-6 % over tho.se 
of 1880 ; the increase between 1890 and J900 was only 6-2 %. 
In J900 the total value of the city’s manufactures, 16-3')(, 
(in value) of the product of the entire state, was $9,562,387, the 
value of the fertilizer product alone, much the most important, 
being $3,697,090." 

Hisivry. —The first English settlement in South Carolina, 
established at Albemarle Point on the west bank of the Ashley 
river in 1670, was named Charles Town in honour of diaries II. 
The location proving undc.sirable, a new Charles Town on the 
site of the present city was begun about 1672, and the .seat of 
government was removed to it in 1680. The name Charles 'I’own 
became Charlestown about 1719 and Charleston in 1783. Among 
the early settlers were English Churchmen, New England 
CongregationalLsts, Scotch and Irish Presbyterians, Dutch and 
(ierman Lutherans, Huguenots (especially in 1680-1688) from 
P'nince and Switzerland, and a few Quakers ; later the P'rencli 
element of the population was augmented by settlers from 
Acadia (1755) and from San Domingo (1793). Although it 
soon became the large.st and the wealthiest settlement south of 
Philadelphia, Charleston did not receive a charter until 1783, 

' _.Ct an early date cotton became an important article in CIiarle.s- 
ton's commerce; some was shipped so early a.s 1747. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War Charleston was one of the three most 
important cotton-shipping ports in the United States, being ex¬ 
ceeded m im^rortance only by New Orleans and Now York. 

" The special census of 1005 dealt only with the factory product, 
that of 190.S ($6,007,094) showing an increase of 5-1 % over that ot 
1000 ($5,713,315). la 1905 the (factory) fertilir.er product ol 
Charleston was $1,291,859. which represented more than 35 % of 
the (factory) fertilizer pr^uct of the whole state. 


and did not have even a township government. Local ordin¬ 
ances were passed by the provincial legislature and enforced 
partly by provincial officials and partly 1^ the church wardens, 
it was, however, the political and social centre of the province, 
being not only the headquarters of the governor, council artd 
colonial officials, but also the only place at which courts of 
justice were held until the complaints of the Up Country people 
led to the establishment of circuit courts in 1772. After the 
American War of Independence it continued to be the capital 
of South Canilina until 1790. The charter of 1783, though 
frequently amended and altered, is still in forre. Hy an act of 
the state legislature passed in 1837 tlte terms “ mayor ” and 
“ alderman ” superseded the older terms “ intendant ” and 
“ wardens.” The city was the heart of the nuUifleation move¬ 
ment of 1832-1833 ; and in .St Andrew’s Hall, in Broad Street, 
on the 20th of December 1860, a convention called by the state 
legislature pas.scd an ordinance of secession from the Union. 

Charleston has several times been attacked by naval forces 
and has suffered from many storms. Hurricane and epidemic 
together devastated the town both in 1699 and in 1854; the 
older and more thickly settled part of the lown was burnt in 
I 1740, and a hurricane did great damage in 1752. In 1706, 
during the War of the Spanish Succession, a combined fleet of 
Spanish and French under Captain Le Feboure was repulsed 
by the forces of Governor Nathaniel Johnson (d. 1713) and 
Colonel WilliiUn Rhett (1666-1721). During the War of Inde¬ 
pendence Charleston withstood the attaxdc of Sir Peter Parker 
and Sir Henry Clinton in 1776, and that of General Augustus 
Prevost in J779, but shortly afterwards became the objective 
of a more formidable attack by Sir Henry Clinton, the 
commander-in-chief of the British forces in America. In the 
later years of the eontcsl tlie British turned their attentio:i to 
the r^uction of the i-olonies in the south, and the prominent 
point and best iMise of operations in that sertion was the city 
of Charleston, wffiirh was occupied in the latter part of 1779 
by an American force under General Benjamin Lincoln. In 
Dccemlwr of that year Sir Henry Clinton embarked from New 
York with 8000 British troops and proceeded to invest Cliarleston 
by land. He entrenched himself west of the city lietween the 
Cooper and Ashley rivers, which bound it north and .south, and 
thus hemmed Lincoln in a r.ul-de-sac. The latter made the mis¬ 
take of attempting to defend the city with an inferior forcc< 
Delays had occurred in the British oix-ralions and Clinton was 
not prepared to summon the Americans to surrender until the 
10th of April 1780. Lincoln Tofus<;d, and Clinton advanced his 
trenches to the third parallel, rendering his enemy’s works 
untenable. On the 12th of May Jjiieoln capitulated. About 
2000 American Continentals were made prisoners, and an equal 
number ot militia and armed citizens. This success was regarded 
by the British us an offset against the loss of Burgoyne’s army 
in i 77 . 7 » and Charleston at once Ixicame the base of active 
operations in the Carolinas, which Clinton left Cornwallis to 
conduct. Thenceforward Charleston was under military rule 
until evacuated by the British on the 14th of December 1782. 

The bombardment and capture of J''ort .Sumter (garrisoned 
by F'cdcral troops) by the South Carolinians, on the 12th and 
13th of April 1861, marked the actual beginning of the American 
Civil Wax. From 1862 onwards Charleston was more or loss 
under siege by the Federal naval an<l military forces until 1865. 
The Confederates repulsed a naval attack made by the Fcdcrals 
under Admiral S. F. du Pont in April 1863, and a land attack 
under General Q. A. Gillmore in June of the same year. They 
were compelled to evacuate the city on the 17th of February 
1865, after having burned a considerable amount of cotton and 
other supplic.s to prevent them from falling into tlie hands of the 
enemy. After the Civil War the wealth and the population 
steiulily increased, in spite of the destruction wrought by the 
earthquake of 31st August 1886 (.see Easthquake). In that 
catastrophe 27 persons were killed, many more were injured 
and died subsequently, 90 % of the buildings were injured, and 
property to the value of more than $5,000,000 was destroyed. 
The South Carolina Interstate and West Indian Exposition, held 
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here from the ist of Dece;niber 1901 to the Tst of June 1902, 
called the attention of investors to the resources of the city and 
state, but was not successful financially, and Congress appro- 
jjriated |i6o,ooo to make good the deficit. 

Much information concerning Charleston may be obfatned in A. S. 
Salley’s A Guide and Hisimeat Sketrh nf Charleston (Charleston, tqo;?), 
and in Mrs St Juliun Ravenel’s Charleston ; The f lare and the I'eople 
(New York, jgoti). The best hestory o 9 Charleston is William A, 
Courtenay's Charleston, H.C. ; The Centennial of Incorporation 
(Charleston, 1884). There is also a good sketch by Yates Snowden in 
I-. T*. Powell’s HisUrric Towns of the Southern Stales (New York, looo). 
Tor the earthquake see the account by Carl McKinley in the Charleston 
Year-liooh for 1S86. See also Sooth Cauolina. 

CHARLESTON, the capital of West Virginia, U.S.A., and the 
county-seat of Kanawha county, situated near the centre of the 
state, on the N. bank of the Kanawha river, at the mouth of 
the Elk river, about 200 m. E. of Cincinnati, Ohio, and about 
130 m. S.W. of Wheeling, Pop. (1S90) 6742 ; (1900) 11,099, 
of whom 1787 were negroes, and 353 were foreign-born ; (1906 
estimate) 13,715. It is'served by the Chesape^e & Ohio, the 
Toledo & Ohio Central, the C'oal & Coke, and the Kanawha & 
West Virginia (39 m. to Blakeley) railways, and by several river 
transportation lines on the Kanawha river (navigable tliroughout 
the year by means of movable locks) connecting with Ohio and 
Mississippi river ports. The city is attractively built on high 
level land, above the river; in addition to a fine customs house, 
court house and high school, it contains the West Virginia state 
Capitol, erected in 1880. The libraries include the state law 
library, with 14,000 volumes in 1908, and the library of the 
state Department of Archives and History, with about 11,000 
volumes. Charleston is in the midst of a region rich in bitu¬ 
minous coal, the shipment of which by river and rail constitutes 
one of its principal industries. Oil wells in the vicinity also 
furnish an important product for export, and there arc iron and 
salt mines near. An ample .supply of natural gas is utilized by 
its manufacturing establishments; and among its manufactures 
arc axes, lumber, foundry and machine shop products, furniture, 
boilers, woollen goods, glass and clii mical fire-engines. The value 
of the city’s fartory products increased from $1,261,815 in iqoo 
to $2,728,074 in 1905, or 116-2 %, a greater rate of increase 
than that of any other city (with 8000 or more inhabitants) 
in the state during this period. The first permanent white 
settlcrdbnt at Charleston was made soon after the close of the 
War of Independence ; it was one of the places through which 
the streams of immigrants entered the Ohio Valley, and it 
became of considerable importance as a centre of transfer and 
shipment, but it was not imtil the development of the coal¬ 
mining region tliat it became industrially important. Charleston 
was incorporated in 1794, and was chartered as a city in 1870. 
Since the latter year it has been the seat of government of West 
Virginia, with the exception of the decade 1875-1885, when 
Wheeling was the capital. 

CHARLESTOWN, formerly a separate city of Middlesex 
county, Massachusetts, U.S.A., but since 1874 a part of the city 
of Boston, with which it had long before been in many respects 
practically one. It is situated on a small peninsula on Boston 
harbour, between tlie mouths of the Mystic and Charles rivers ; 
the first bridge across the Charles, built in 1786, connected 
Charlestown and Boston. A United States navy yard (i8oo), 
occupying about 87 acres, and the Massachusetts slate prison 
(1805) are here ; the old burying-ground contains the grave of 
John Harvard and that of Thomas Beecher, the first American 
member of the famous Beecher family ; and there is a soldiers’ 
and sailors’ monument (1872), designed by Martin Milmore. 
Charlestown was founded in 1628 or 1629, bang the oldest part 
of Boston, and soon rose into importance; it was organized 
as a township in 1630, and was diartered as a city in 1847. 
Within its limits was fought, on the 17th of J une 1775, the battle 
of Bunker Hill (^.».), when Charlestown was almost completely 
destroyed by tli British. The Bunker Hill Monument com¬ 
memorates the battle; and the na’vy yard at Moulton’s Point 
was the laning-place of the attacking British troops. Little 
was done toward the rebuilding of Charlestown until 1783. 
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The original territory of the township was very large, and from 
parts of it wen- formed Woburn (1642), Malden (1649), Stoneham 
(1725), and .Somerville (1842); other part# were annexed to 
Cambridge, to Medford and to Arlington. S. F. B. Morse, the 
inventor of the electric telegraph, was bom here; and Charles¬ 
town was the birthplace and home of Nathaniel Gorham (1738- 
1796), a member of the Continental Congress in 1782-1783 and 
1785-1787, and its president in 1786; and was the home of 
Loammi Baldwin (1780-1838), a well-known civil engineer; of 
Samuel Dexter (1761-1816), an eminent lawyer, secretary of 
war and for a short time secretary of the treasury in the cabinet 
of President John Adams; and of Oliver Holden (1765-1831), a 
composer of hymn-tunes, including “ Coronation.” 

See R. Frothingham, History of Charlestown (Boston, 1845), 
covering i62<)-i775 ; J. F. IJunnewell, A Century of Town Life . . . 
/773 iSSy (Boston, 1888) ; ami Timothy 1 . Sawyer, Old Charlestown 

(IOO.>). 

CHARLET, NICOLAS TOOBSAINT (1792-1845), French de¬ 
signer and painter, more especially of military subjects, was 
born in Paris on the 20th of December 1792. He was the son of a 
dragoon in the Republican army, whose death in the ranks left 
the widow and orphan in very poor circumstances. Madame 
Cliarlet, however, a woman of determined .spirit and an extreme 
Napoleonist, managed to give her boy a moderate education at 
the Lycee Kapoleon, and was repaid by his lifelong affection. 
His first employment was in a Parisian mairie, where he had to 
register recruits: he served in the National Guard in 1814, 
fought bravely at the Barricrc dc Clichy, and, being thus un¬ 
acceptable to the Bourbon party, was dismissed from the mairie 
in 1816. He then, liaving from a very early ^0 had a propensity 
for drawing, entered the atelier of the distinguished painter 
Baron Gros, and soon Ijegan is.suing the first of those litliographed 
designs which eventually brought him renown. His “ Grenadier 
de Waterloo,” 1817, with the motto “ La Garde meurt et ne se 
rend pas ” (a famous phrase frequently attributed to Cambronne, 
but which he never uttered, and wluch cannot, perhaps, be traced 
farther than to this lithograph by Charlcl), was particularly 
popular. It was only towards 1822, however, tliat he began to 
be successful in a professional sense. Lithographs (about 2000 
altogether), water-colours, sepia-drawings, numerous oD sketches, 
and a few etchings followed one anotlicr rapidly ; there were 
al.so three exhibited oil pictures, the first of which was especially 
admired—“ Episofle in the Campaign of Russia” (1836), the 
“ Passage of the Rhine by Moreau ” (1837), “ Wounded Soldiers 
Halting in a Ravine ” (1843). Besides the military subjects in 
which he peculiarly delighted, and which found an energetic 
response in the popular heart, and kept alive a feeling of regret 
for the recent past of the French nation and discontent with 
the present,—a feeling which increased upon tlie artist himself 
towards the close of his career,—Charkt designed many subjects 
of town life and peasant life, the ways of children, &c., with much 
wit and whim in the descriptive mottoes. One of the most 
famous sets is the “ Vie civile, politique, et militaire du Caporal 
Valentin,” 50 lithograplis, dating from 1838 to 1842. In 1838 
liis health began to fail owing to an affection of the chest. He 
died in Paris on the 30th of October 1845. Charlet was an un¬ 
commonly tall man, with an expressive face, bantering and good 
natured; his character corresponded, full of boyish fun and 
liigli spirits, with manly independence, and a vein of religious 
feeling, and he was a hearty favourite among his intimates, one 
of whom was the painter G6ricault. Charlet married in 1824, and 
two sons survived him. 

A life of Cliarlet was published in 1856 by a military friend, de la 
Combe. (W. M. R.) 

CHARLEVILLE, B town of north-eastern France, in the 
department of Ardennes, 151m. N.E. of Paris on the Eastern 
railway. Pop. (1906) 19,693. Charleville is situated within 
a bend of the Meuse on its kft bank, o{^>osite M6zi6res, with 
which it is united by a suspension bridge. 'The town was founded 
in i6d6 by Charles 111 . (Gonzaga), duke of Nevers, afterwards 
duke of Mantua, and is laid out on a uniform plan. Its central 
and most interesting porUon is the Place Ducale, a laqge square 
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surrounded by old houses witfi high-pitched roofs, the porches 
being arranged so as to form » continuous arcade ; in the centre 
there is a fountaiif surmounted by a statue of the duke Charles. 
A handsome church in the Romanesque style and the other public 
buildings date from the 19th century. An old mill, standing on 
the bank of the river, dates from the early years of the 
town’s existence. On the right bank of the Meuse is Mont 
Olympe, with the ruins of a fortress dismantled under Louis XIV. 
Charleville, which shares with Mfeiercs the administrative 
institutions of the department of Ardennes, has tribunals of first 
instance and of commerce, a chamlier of commerce, a board of 
trade-arbitrators and Iyc6es and training colleges for both sexes. 
Its chief industries are metal-founding and the manufacture of 
nails, anvils, tools and other iron goods, and brush-making ; 
leather-working and sugar-refining, and the making of bricks and 
clay pipes are also carried on. 

CHARLEVOIX, PIERRE FRANCOIS XAVIER DE(i6S3-i76i), 
French Jesuit traveller and historian, was born at St Quentin on 
the 29th of October 1682. At the age of sixteen he entered the 
Society of Jesus ; and at the age of twenty-three was sent to 
Canada, where he remained for four years as professor at Quebec. 
He then returned and became professor of belles-lettres at home, 
and travelled on the errands of his society in various countries. 
In 1720-1722, under orders from the regent, he visited America 
for the second time, and went along the Great I^ikes and down 
the Missis.sippi. ]n later years (1733-1755) he was one of the 
directors of the Journal de Trhmitx. He died at l,a Fldchc on 
the 1st of February 1761. His works, enumerated in the Hihlin- 
graphle des Peres de la Compaptie de Jisns (by Carlos Sommer- 
vogel), fall into two groups. The first contains his Histnire de 
Vitablissement, du progres et de la deeadenre du Christianisme 
dans Vempire du Japan (Rouen, 1715 ; English Irans. History 
of the Chureh of Japan, 1715), and his Histoire et deseription 
ginerale du Japan (1736). a compilation chiefly from Kiimpfer. 
The .second group includes his historical work on America : 
Histoire de I’Isle Kspagnole ou de Saint Domingue (1730), based 
on man\isrript memoirs of P. Jean-Baptiste le Pers and origin.sl 
sources ; Histoire de Paraptav (1756); Vie de la Mere Marie 
de Vlncarnation, institutrice et premiere supirieure des Urselines 
de la Nouvelle-France (1724); Histoire et description generate 
de la Nouvelle-France (1744 ; in English 1769; tr. J. G. 
Shea, 1866-1872), a work of capital importance for Canadian 
history. 

CHARLEVOIX, a village and the county-.seat of Charlevoix 
county, Michigan, U.S.A., 16 m. F...S.E. of Petoskey, on Lake 
Michigan and Pine Lake, which are connected by Pine river and 
Round Lake. Pop. (iSipo) 1496; (1900) 2079 ; (1904, state 
census) 2395. It is on the main line of the Pere Marquette 
railway, and during the summer season is served by lake steamers. 
The village is best known as a summer resort ; it is built on bluffs 
and on a series of terraces rising from Round and Pine lakes and 
affording extensive views ; and there are a number of attractive 
summer residences. Charlevoix is an important hardwood 
lumber port, and the principal industries are the manufacture 
of lumber and of cement; fishing (especially for lake trout and 
white fish); the raising of sugar beets ; and the manufacture 
of rustic and fancy wood-work, (iharlevoix was settled about 
1866, and was incorporated as a village in 1879. 

CHARLOTTE, a city and the county-seat of Mecklenbu^ 
county, North Carolina, U.S.A., situated on Sugar Creek, in 
the south-west part of the state, about 175 m. south-west of 
Raleigh. Pop. (1890) 11,557; (19°°) 18,091, of whom 7151 
were negroes ; (estimated 1906) 22,009. It is served by the 
Seaboard Air Line and the Southern railways. Among the 
public buildings are a fine city hall, court-house. Federal and 
Young Men’s Christian Association buildings, and a Carnegie 
library ; several ho.spitals : St Peter’s (Episcopal) for whites. 
Good Samaritan (Episcopal) for negroes, Mercy General (Roman 
Catholic) and a ITesbyterian. The city is the seat of Elizabeth 
College and Conservatory of Music (1897), a non-sectarian 
institution for women, of the Presbyterian College for women, 
and of Riddle University (Presbyterian) for negroes, established 


in 1867. There is a United States assay office, established ^s a 
branch mint in 1837, during the days of North Carolina’s great 
importance as a gold producing state, and closed from 1861 to 
1869. The city has large cotton, clothing, and knitting mill^ 
and manufactories of cotton-seed oil, tools, machinery, fertilizer 
and furniture. The total value of its factory products was 
$4,849,630 in 1905. There are large electric power plants in 
and near the city. Printing and publishing are of some im¬ 
portance : Charlotte is the publication headquarters of the 
African Methodist Episcopal /.ion Church ; and several textile 
trade journals and two medical periodicals are published here. 
The water-works are owned by the municipality. Charlotte 
was settled about 1750 and was incorporated in 1768. Here 
in May 1775 was adopted the “ Mecklenburg De<'Iaration of 
Independence” (see North Carolina), and in honour of its 
signers there is a monument in front of the court-house. Charlotte 
was occupied in September 1780 by Cornwallis, who left it after 
learning of the battle of King’s Mountiiin, and subsequently 
it became the principal base and rendezvous of General Greene. 

CHARLOTTENBURG, a town of Germany, in the kingdom 
of Prussia, on the Spree, lying immediately west of Berlin, 
of which it forms practically the entire western suburb. The 
earlier name of the town was Lietzenburg. Pop. (1890) 76,859 ; 
(1900) 189,290 ; (1905) 237,231. It is governed by a council 
of 94 members. The central part of the town is connected with 
Berlin by a magnificent avenue, the Charlottenburger Chaussee, 
which runs from the Brandenburger Tor through the whole 
length of the Tiergartcn. Although retaining its own municipal 
government,('harlnttenbiirg, together with the adjacent suburban 
towns of Schoneberg and Rixdorf, was included in 1900 in the 
police district of the capitid. The Schloss, built in 1696 for 
the eicctress Sophie Charlotte, queen of the elector Frederick, 
afterwards King Frederick I., after whom the town was named, 
contains a collection of antiquities and paintings. In the 
grounds stands a granite mausoleum, the work of Karl Friedrich 
Schinkel, with beautiful white marble recumbent statues of 
Frederick William HI. and his queen Louise by (Christian 
Daniel Rauch, and also those of the emperor Williatn I. and 
the empress .-\ugusta by Erchnann Enckc. It was in the Schloss 
that the emperor Frederick III. took over the reins of govern¬ 
ment in 1888, and here he resided for nearly the whole of his 
three months’ reign. The town contains an equestrian*'statue 
of Frederick. Of public buildings, the famous technical academy 
and the Kaiser Wilhelm memorial church are referred to in the 
article Berlin. In Charlottenburg is the Physikalisch-terhnische 
Reichsanstalt, a state institution for the carrying out of scientific 
experiments and measurements, and for testing in.struments>of 
precision, materials, &c. It was established in 1886 with money 
provided by Ernst Werner Siemens. In addition to the famous 
royal porcelain manufactory, Charlottenburg has many flourish¬ 
ing industries, notably iron-works grouped along the banks of 
the Spree. Its main thoroughfares are laid out on a spacious 
plan, while there are many quiet streets containing pretty villas. 

See F. Schultz. Chronik von Charlottenburg (Charlottenburg, 1888). 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, a city and the county-seat of Albemarle 
county, Virginia, U.S.A., picturesquely situated on the Rivanna 
river, 96 m. (by rail) N.W. of Richmond in the beautiful Piedmont 
region. Pop. (1890) 5591 : (1900) 6449, of whom 2613 were 
negroes. The city is served by the Chesapeake & Ohio, and the 
•Southern railways, and is best known as the seat of the University 
of Virginia {g.v.), which was founded by Thomas J efierson. Here 
are also the Rawlings Institute for girls, founded as the Albemarle 
Female Institute in 1857, and a 'University school. Monticello, 
Jefferson’s home, is still standing about 2 m. south-east of the 
city on a fine hill, called Little Mountain until Jefferson Italian¬ 
ised the name. 'The south pavilion of the present house is the 
original brick building, one and a half storeys high, first oroupied 
by Jefferson in 1770. He was buried near the house, which was 
sold by his daughter some years after his death. George Rogers 
Clark was bom near Monticello. Charlottesville is a trade 
centre for the surrounding country; among its manufactures 
are woollen goods, overalls, agricultural implements and 
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rigarJ and tobacco. The city owns its water-supply system 
and owns and operates its gas plant; an electric plant, privately 
owned, lights the streets and many houses. The site of the city 
was a part of the Castle Hill estate of Thomas Walker (1715- 
ifb4), an intimate friend of George Washington., The act 
establishing the town of Charlottesville was passed by the 
Assemblyof Virginiain Novemberi 762, when thenameCharlottes- 
ville (in honour of Queen Charlotte, wife of George III.) first 
appeared. In 1779-1780 about 4000 of Burgoync’s troops, 
surrendered under the “ Convention ” of Saratoga, were 
quartered here ; in October 1780 part of them were sent to 
Lancaster, Pa., and later the rest were sent north. In June 
1781 Tarleton raided Charlottesville and the vicinity, nearly 
captured Thomas Jefferson, and destroyed the public records 
and some arms and ammunition. In 1888 Charlottesville was 
chartered as a city administratively independent of the county. 

CHARLOTTETOWN, a city of Canada, the capital of Prince 
Edward I.sland, situated in Queen’s county, on Hillsborough 
river. Pop. (1901) 12,080. It has a good harbour, and the 
river is navigable by large vessels for several miles. The export 
trade of the island centres here, and the city has regular communi¬ 
cation by steamer with the chief American and Canadian ports. 
Besides the government buildings and the court-house, it 
contains numerous churches, the Prince of Wales College, 
supported by the province, the Roman Catholic college of St 
Dunstan’s and a normal school; among its manufactures are 
woollen goods, lumber, canned goods, and foundry products. 
The head office and workshops of the Prince Edward Island 
railway are situated here. The town was founded in 1750 by the 
French under the name of Port la Joie, but under British rule 
changed its name in honour of the queen of George III. 

CHARM (through the Fr. from the l.at. rarmett, a song), an 
incantation, verses sung with supposed magical results, hence 
anything possessing powers of bringing good luck or averting 
evil, particularly articles worn with that purpose, such as an 
amulet. It is thus used of small trinkets attached to bracelets 
or chains. The word is also used, figuratively, of fascinating 
qualities of feature, voire or character. 

CHARNAY, (CLAUDE JOSEPH) DfiSlRfi (1828- ), French 

traveller and archaeologist, was bom in Fleurie (Rhone), on the 
;nd of May 1828. He studied at the Lyrec Charlemagne, in 
1850 beAme a teacher in New Orleans, Louisiana, and there 
beciime acquainted with John Lloyd .Stephens’s books of travel 
in Yucatan. He travelled in Mexico, under a commission from 
the French ministry of education, in 1857-J861; in Madagascar 
in i86j; in South America, particularly Chile and Argentina, in 
1879; and in Java and Australia in 1878. In 1880-1883 he 
again visited the ruined cities of Mexico. Pierre Lorillard of 
New York contributed to defray the expense of this expedition, 
and Chamay named a great ruined city near the Guatemalan 
boundary line Ville Lorillard in his honour. Charnay went to 
Yucatan in 1886. The more important of his publications are 
£f Mexique, souvenirs et impressions de voyage (1863), being his 
personal report on the expedition of 1857—61, of which the 
official report is to be found in Viollct-le-Duc’s Citis et mines 
americaines : Mstla^ PalenguSj Izanudj Chtchen~Itza^ Uxmol 
(1863), vol. 19 of Recueil des voyages et des documents ; Les 
Anr 'iennes Vittes du Nouveau Monde (1885 ; English translation. 
The Ancient Cities of the New World, 18S7, by Mmes Cionino 
and Conant) ; a romance, Une Princesse indienne avant la 
conquetc (1888) ; A trovers les forets vierges (1890) ; and Mo««- 
scrit Ramirez : Histoire de I'origine des Indiens qui habitent la 
Nouvetle Espagne selon leurs traditions (1903)- He translated 
Cortez’s letters into French, under the title de Fernand 

Cortes d Charles-quint sur la decouverte et la conquete du Mexique 
(1896). He elaborated a theory of Toltec migrations and con¬ 
sidered the prehistoric Mexican to be of Asiatic origin, because 
of observed similarities to Japanese architecture, Chinese decora¬ 
tion, Malaysian language and Cambodian dress, &c. 

CHARNEL HOUSE (Med. Lat. camarium), a place for deposit¬ 
ing the bones which might be thrown ujp in digging graves. 
Sometimes, as at Gloucester, Hythe and Ripon, it was a portion 
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of the crypt; .sometimes, as at did St Paul’s and Worcester 
(both now destroyed), it was a separate building in the church¬ 
yard ; sometimes chantry chapels were attached to these build¬ 
ings. Viollet-le-l)uc has given two very curious examples of 
such ossuaires (as the P'rench call them)—one from Fleurance 
(Gers), the other from Faouet (Finist^re). 

CHARNOCK, JOB (d. 1693), English founder of Calcutta, 
went out to India in 1655 or 1656, apparently not in the East 
India Company’s service, but soon joined it. He was stationed 
at Cossimbazar, and subsequently at Patna. In 1685 he became 
chief agent at Hugh. Being besieged there by the Mogul viceroy 
of Bengal, he put the company’s goods and servants on board 
his light vessels and dropped down the river 27 m. to the village 
of Sutanati, a place well chosen for the purpose of defence, which 
occupied the site of what is now Calcutta. It was only, however, 
at the third attempt that Chamock finally settled down at this 
spot, and the selection of the future capital of India was entirely 
due to his stubborn resolution. He was a silent morose man, not 
popular among his contemporaries, but “ always a faithfull Man 
to the Company.” He is said to have married a Hindu widow. 

CHARNOCK (or Chernock), ROBERT {c. 1663-1696), English 
conspirator, belonged to a Warwickshire family, and was edu¬ 
cated at Magdalen College, Oxford, becoming a fellow of his 
college and a Roman Catholic priest. When in 1687 the dispute 
arose between James II. and the fellows of Magdalen over the 
eli'Ction of a president Charnock favoured the first royal nominee, 
Anthony P’armcr, and also the succeeding one, Samuel Parker, 
bishop of Oxford. Almost alone among the fellows he was not 
driven out in November 1687, and he became dean and then 
vice-president of the college under the new regime, but was 
expelled in October 1688. Residing at the court of the Stuarts 
in France, or conspiring in England, Chamock and Sir George 
Barclay appear to have arranged the details of the unsuccessful 
attempt to kill William III. near Tumham Green in February' 
1696. Barclay escaped, but Chamock was arrested, was tried 
and found guilty, and was hanged on the i8th of March 1696. 

CHARNOCKITE, a scries of foliated igneous rocks of wide 
distribution and great importance in India, Ceylon, Madagascar 
I and Africa,. The name was given by Dr T. H. Holland from the 
fact that the tombstone of Job Chamock, the founder of Calcutta, 
is made of a block of this rock. The chamockite scries includes 
rocks of many different types, some being acid and rich in quartz 
and microclinc,othcr.s basic and full of pyroxene and olivine, while 
there Me also intermediate varieties corresponding minera- 
logically to norites, quartz-norites and diorites. A special 
feature, recurring in many members of the group, is the presence 
of strongly pleochroic, reddish or green hypersthene. Many of 
the minerals of these rocks are “ schillerized,” as they contain 
minute platy or rod - shaped enclosures, disposed parallel to 
certain crystallographic planes or axes. The reflection of light 
from the .surfaces of these enclosures gives the minerals often 
a peculiar appearance, e.g. the quartz is blue and opalescent, the 
felspar has a milky shimmer like moonshine, the hypersthene has 
a bronzy mctalloidal gleam. Very often the diflferent rock types 
occur in close association as one set forms bands alternating with 
another set,or veins traversing it,and where one facies appears the 
others also usually are found. The term chamockite conse¬ 
quently is not the name of a rock, but of an assemblage of rock 
types, connected in their origin because arising by differentiation 
of the same parent magma. The banded structure which these 
rocks commonly present in the field is only in a small measure due 
to crushing,but is to a large extent original,and has been produced 
by fluxion in a viscous crystallizing intrusive magma, together 
with differentiation or segregation of the mass into bands of differ¬ 
ent chemical and mineralogical composition. There have also 
been, of course, earth movements acting on the solid rock at a 
later time and injection of dikes both parallel to and across the 
primary foliation. In fact, the history of the structares of the 
chamockite series is the history of the most primitive gneisses 
in all parts of the world, for which we cannot pretend to have 
as yet any thoroughly satisfactory explanations to offer. A 
striking fact is the very wide distribution of rocks of this group 
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in the southern hemisphere; but they also,or rocks very similar 
to tlieni, occur in Norway, France, Germany, Scotland and 
North America, though in these countries they have lieen mostly 
described as pyroxene p^nulites, pyroxene gneisses, anorthosites, 
&c. They are usually regarded iis being of Archean age (pre- 
Cambrian), and in most cases this can be definitely proved, 
though not in all. It is astonishing to find that in spite of their 
great age their minerals are often in excellent preservation. Jn 
India they form the Nilgiri Hills, the .Shevaroys and part of the 
Western Ghats, extending southward to Cape Comorin and re¬ 
appearing in Ceylon. Although tliey are certainly for the most 
part igneous gneisses (or orthogneisses), rocks occur along with 
them, such as marbles, .scapolite limestones and corundum rocks, 
which were probably of sedimentary origin. (J. S. F.) 

CHARNWOOD FOREST, an upland tract in the N.-W. of 
Leicestershire, England. It is undulating, rock}’, picturesque, 
and in great part barren, though there are some extensive tracts 
of woodland ; its elevation is generally 600 ft. and upwards, the 
area exceeding this height being about 6100 acres. The loftiest 
point, Bardon Hill, is qia ft. On its western flank lies a coalfield, 
with Coalville and other mining towns, and granite and hone- 
stones are worked. 

CHAROLLES, a town of cast-central France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Saone-et-Loire, situated 
at the confluence of the Semence and the Arconce, 39 m. W.N.W. 
of Macon on the Pnris-Lyon railway. J'op. (1906) 3228. It has 
a sub-prefecture, tribunals of primary instance and commerce, 
and a communal college. There are stone quarries in the vicinity ; 
the town manufactures pottery, and is the centre for trade in the 
famous breed of Charolais cattle and in agricultural products. 
The ruins of the castle of the counts of Charolais occupy the 
summit of a hill in the immediate vicinity of the town. Charolles 
was the capital of Charolais, an old dh’ision of France, which 
from the early 14th centurj’gave the title of count to its possessors. 
In 1327 the coimtship passed by marriage to the house of 
Armagnac, and in 1390 it was sold to Philip of Burgundy. After 
the death of Charles tlie Bold, who in his youth had home the 
title of count of Charolais, it was seized by la^mis XJ. of France, 
but in 1493 it was ceded by Charles VIII. to Maximilian of 
Austria, the representative of the Burgundian family. Ulti¬ 
mately passii^ to the .Spanish kings, it became for a considerable 
period an object of dispute between France and Spain, until at 
length in 1684 it was assigned to the great Condc, a creditor of 
the king of Spain. It was united to the French crown in 1771. 

CHARON, in Greek mythology, the son of Erebus and Nyx 
(Night). It was his duty to ferry over the Styx (or Acheron) 
those souls of the deceased who had duly received the rites of 
burial, in payment for which service he received an obol, which 
was placed in the mouth of the corpse. It was only exceptionally 
that he carried living passengers {Aeneid, vi 295 H.). As 
ferryman of the dead he is not mentioned in Homer or Hesiod, 
and in this character is probably of Egyptian origin. He is 
represented as a morose and grisly old man in a black sailor’s 
cape. By the Etruscans he was also supposed to be a kind of 
executioner of the powers of the nether world, who, armed with 
an enormous hammer, was associated with Mars in the slaughter 
of battle. Finally he came to he regarded as the image of death 
and the world below. As such he survives in the Charos or 
Cbarontas of tlie modern Greeks—a black bird which darts down 
upon its prey, or a winged horseman who fastens his victims to 
tte saddle and bears them away to the realms of the dead. 

See ]. A. Ambrosch, De Chawnte htrusco (1837). a learned and 
exhaustive monograph; B. Schmidt, Volksltben dcr Neugriei Iwn 
(1871), i. 224-251 : O. Waser, Charon, Ckmun, Charo.i, mylhulogiscH- 
archdologisrhe Monogtaphie (iSyS); S. Rocco,*" Sull’ origine del 
Mito di Caronte," in Rxvista dr storia aniira. n: (1897), who considers 
Charon to be an old name for the sun-god HdBos embarking durmg 
the night for the East. ^ 

CHARONDAS, a celebrated lawgiver of Catana in Sicily. 
His date is uncertain. Some moke him a pupil of Pythagoras 
(tf. 580-504 B.c.); but all that can be said is that he was earlier 
than Anaxilaus of Khegium (4^-476), since his laws were in 
use amongst the Rhegians untU they were abolished by that 


[ tyrant. His laws, originally written in verse, were adopted by 
the other Chalridic colonies in Sicily and Italy. According to 
Aristotle there was nothing special about these laws, except 
that Qiarondas introduced actions for perjury ; but he speaks 
highly of,the precision with which tliey were drawn up {Politics, 
ii. 12). 'I'he story that Charondas killed himself because he 
entered the public assembly wearing a sword, which was a 
violation of his own law, is also told of Diodes and Zaleucus 
(Diod. Sic. xii, 11-19). Ik® fragments of laws attributed to him 
by Stobaeus and Diodorus are of late (nco-Pythagorean) origin. 

Sec Bentley, Oh Phalaris, which (according to B. Niese s.c. in 
I’auly, Itcnlenryclopddif) conl.uiis what is even now tlie licsl account 
of Charondas; A. Holm, Ceschichle Siiilii’ns, i.; F. I). Gerlach, 
Zali'ithos, Charondas, nnd Pythogoras (1858); also art. CrREi'K T.aw. 

CHARPENTIER, FRANCOIS (1620^1702), French archaeo¬ 
logist and man of letters, was liom in Paris on the 15111 of 
February 1620. He was intended for the bar, but was employed 
by Colbert, who had determined on the foundation of a French 
East India Company, to draw up an explanatory account of the 
project for Louis XIV. Cliarpcnticr regarded tis absurd the use 
of Latin in monumental inscriptions, and to him was entrusted 
the task of supjilying the paintings of Lebrun in the Versailles 
Gallery with appropriate legends. His verses were so indifferent 
that they had to be replaced by othens, the work of Raeinc and 
Boileau, both enemies of his. Charpenlier in his Kxcellence dc la 
Inngue jranpaise (1683) had anticipated Pcrrault in the famous 
academical dispute concerning the relative merit of the ancients 
and moderns. He. is creditocT with a share in the production of 
the magnificent series of medals that commemorate the prin¬ 
cipal events of the age of Louis XIV. Charpentier, who was 
long in receipt of a pension of 1200 livres from Colbert, was 
erudite and ingenious, but he was always heavy and common¬ 
place. His other works include a Vie de Sncrale. ('1650), a trans¬ 
lation of the Cyrapaedia of Xenophon (1658), and the Traile de 
la pcinture parlante (jf>&4). 

CHARRl&RE, AGNfiS ISABELLE £MILIE DE (1740-1805), 
Swiss author, was Dutch by birth, her maiden name being 
van Tuyll van Seeroskerken van Zuylen. She married in 1771 
her brother’s tutor, IL de Charri6rc, and settled with him at 
Colombicr, near Lausanne. She made her name by the publica¬ 
tion ol her Letires ncuchateloises (Amsterdam, 1784), offering a 
simple and attractive picture of French manners. TJhis witli, 
Caliste, ou letires icriles dc Lausanne (2 vols. Geneva, 1785 -1788), 
was analysed and highly praised by Sainte-Beuve in his Portraits 
dc femmes and in vol. iii. of his Portraits lilteraires. She wrote 
a number of other novels, and some political tracts; but is 
perhaps best remembered by her liaison with Benjamin Constant 
between 1787 and 1796. 

Her loiters to Constant were printed in the Revue suisse (April 
JS44), her Lcttres-hlimoires l>y E. H. (;anllietir in the same review 
in 1857, and all the available material is utilized in a monograph 
on her and her work by F. Codet, Madame dc Charriirc ct ses amis 
(2 vols., Geneva, jyoO). 

CHARRON, PIERRE (1541-1603), French philosopher, bom 
in Paris, was one of tlie twenty-five children of a bookseller. 
After studying law he practised at Paris as an advocate, but, 
having met with no great success, entered the church, and soon 
gained the highest popularity us a preacher, rising to the dignity 
of canon, and being appointed preacher in ordinary to Marguerite, 
wife of Henry IV. of Navarre. About 1588, he determined to 
fulfil a vow which he had once made to enter a cloister; but 
being rejected by tlie Carthusians and tlie Celestines, be held 
himself absolved, and continued to follow his old profession. 
He delivered a course of sermons at Angers, and in the next year 
passed to Bordeaux, where he formed a famous friendship with 
Montaigne. At the death of Montaigne, in 1592, Charron was 
requested in his will to bear the Montaigne arms. 

In 1594 Charron published (at first anonymously, afterwards 
under the name of “ Benoit Vaillant, Advocate of the Holy 
J''ailli,” and also, in 1594, in his own name) Les Trois Veritis, in 
which by metlwdical and orthodox aigUHients, he seeks to prove 
that there is a God and a true religion, that the true religion is 
the Christian, and that the true church is the Roman Catholic* 
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The last book (which is three-fourths of the whole work) is 
chiefly an answer to the fimous Protestant work entitled Le 
TraiU tie Vliglise by Du Plessis Momay ; and in the second 
edition (1505) there is an elaborate reply to an attack made on 
the third Verili by a I’rotestant writer. Les Trtns Viritis ran 
through several editions, and obtained for its author the favour 
of the bishop of Cahors, who appointed him grand vicar and 
theological canon. It also led to his beilig chosen deputy to the 
general assembly of the clergy, of which body ho became chief 
secretary. It was followed in 1600 by Discours ckrestiens, a 
book of sermons, similar in tone, half of which treat of the 
Kucharist. In i6oi Charron published at Bordeaux his third 
and most remarkable work—the famous De la sagesse, a complete 
popular system of moral philosophy. Usually, and so far 
correctly, it is coupled with the Essays of Montaigne, to which 
the author is under very extensive obligations. There is, however, 
distinct individuality in the book. It is specially interesting 
from the time when it appeared, and the man by whom it was 
written. Conspicuous as a champion of orthodoxy against 
atheists, Jews and Protestants—without resigning this position, 
and still upholding practical orthodoxy—Charron suddenly 
stood forth as the repro.sentative of the most complete intellectual 
scepticism. The De la sagesse, which represented a considerable 
advance on the standpoint of the Trots Viritis, brought upon its 
author the most violent attacks, the chief being by the Jesuit 
I''ran5ois Garasse (1585-1631), who descrilied him as a “ brutal 
atheist.” It received, howei’er, the warm support of Henry IV. 
and of the president Pierre Jeannin (1540 162a). A second 
edition was soon called for. In 1603, notwithstanding much 
opposition, it liegaii to appear; but only a few pages had lieen 
printed when Charron died suddenly in the street of apoplexy, 
llis death was regarded as a judgment for his impiety. 

Charron’s psychology is sensationalist. With sense all our 
knowledge commences, and into sense all may be resolved. 
'J'hc soul, located in the ventricles of the brain, Ls affected by tlie 
temperament of the individual; the dry temperament produces 
acute intelligence ; the moist, memory ; the hot, imagination. 
Dividing the intelligent soul into these three faculties, he shows— 
after tlie manner which Prancis IJacon subsequently adoptfid— 
what branches of science correspond with each. With regard 
to the nature of the soul he merely quotes opinions. The 
Ixdicf in,its immortality, he says, is the most universal of beliefs, 
but the most feebly supported by reason. As to man's power 
of attaining truth his scepticism is decided; and he plainly 
declares that none of our faculties enable us to distinguish 
truth from error. In comparing man with the lower animals, 
Charron insists that there arc no breaks in nature. The latter 
have reason ; nay, they have virtue ; and, though inferior in 
some respects, in others they are superior. The estimate formed 
of man is not, indeed, flattering. His most essential qualities 
are vanity, weakness, inconstancy, presumption. Upon this 
view of human nature and the human lot Charron foun^ his 
moral system. Equally sceptical with Montiiigne, and decidedly 
more cynical, be is distinguished by a deeper and sterner tone. 
Man comes into the world to endure ; let him endure then, and 
that in silence. Our compassion should 1 » like that of 
God, who succours the suffering without sharing in their pain. 
Avoid vulgar errors; cherish universal sympathy, l^t no passion 
or attachment Iweome too powerful for restraint. Follow 
the customs and laws which surround you. Morality has no 
connexion with religion. Reason is the ultimate criterion. 

Special interest attaches to tiharron’s treatment of religion. 
He insists on the diversities in religions; he dwells also on what 
would indicate a common origin. All grow from small beginnings 
and increase by a sort of popular contagion ; all teach that God 
is to be amieased by prayers, presents, vows, but especially, and 
roost irrawonally, by human suffering. liach is said by its 
devotees to have been gtvrai by inspiration. In fact, however, 
a man is a Christian, Jew, or Mahommedan, before he knows he 
is B man. Qne rclig^ is built upon another. But while he 
openly dedai^ religion to be ..“strange to common sense,” 
the practical result at wluch Charron arrives is that one is not 


to sit in judgment on his faith, bulfto be “ simple and obedient,” 
and to allow himself to be led by public authority. This is one 
rule of wisdom with regard to religion; an(^ another equally 
important is to avoid superstition, which he boldly defines as 
the belief that God is like a hard judge who, e^er to find fault, 
narrowly examines our slightest act, that He is rev'engeful and 
hard to appease, and that therefore iJc must be flattered and 
importuned, and won over by pain and sacrifice. True piety, 
which is the first of duties, is, on the other hand, the knowledge 
of God and of one's self, the latter knowledge being necessary 
to the former. It is the abasing of man, the exalting of God,— 
the belief that what He sends is all good, and that aO the bad is 
from ourselves. It leads to spiritual worship; for external 
ceremony is merely for our advantage, not for His glory. Charron 
is thus the founder of modern secularism. His political views 
are neither original nor independent. He pours much hackneyed 
■scorn on the common herd, declares the sovereign to be the 
source of law, and asserts that popular freedom is dangerous. 

A summary and defence of the Sagesse, written shortly before his 
death, appeared in 1600. In ifio4 his friend Miriiel de la Roche- 
maillct prefixed to an edilion of the Sagase a laic, which depicts 
Charron as a niosl. amialde man of purest cliaracler. His comjilctc 
works, witli this I.ife, were published in ifif.s. An excellent 
abridgment of the Sagesse is given in Tennemann’s Phitasnphis, 
vol. ix.; an edition with notes by A. Duval appeared in 1820. 

Sec Liebscher, Charron u. sein tt'erk, De la sugtsse (Leipzig, 1890); 
H. T. Buckle. Tittrod, to History oj Civtlieation in England, vol. ii. ly ; 
Abb6 Lezat. De la firedtration stms Henri 1 V, c. vi.; J. M. Robertson, 
Short History of I'ree Thought (T.ondon, 1006), vol. ii. p. ly; J. 
Owen, Skeptics of the h'renih Henaissatue (1893); Lecky. Jiationaliem 
tn Europe (1805). 

CHARBUA, a tribe of South American Indians, wild and 
warlike, formerly ranging over Uruguay and part of S. Brazil. 
They were dark and heavily built, fought on horses and itsed 
tlie bolas or weighted lasso. They were always at war with 
the Spaniards, and Juan Diaz de Solis was killed by them in 
1516. As a tribe they are now almost extinct, but the modern 
Gauchos of Uruguay have much Charrua blood in them. 

CHART (from Lai. carta, charts, a map). A chart is a marine 
map intended specially for the use of seamen (for history, see 
Map), though the word i.s also used loosely for other varieties 
of graphical representation. The marine or nautical chart is 
constructed for the purpose of ascertaining the position of a 
ship with reference to the land, of finding tlie direction in which 
she has to steer, the distance to sail or steam, and the hidden 
dangers to avoid. The surface of the sea on charts is studded 
with numerous small figures. These are known as the soundings, 
indicating in fathoms or in feet (as shown upon the title of the 
chart), at low water of ordinary spring tides, the least depth of 
water through which the ship may be sailii^. Charts show the 
nature of the unseen bottom of the sea—with the irregularities 
in its character in the shape of hidden rocks or sand-banks, and 
give information of the greatest importance to the mariner. 
No matter how well the land may be surveyed or finely delineated, 
unless the soundings are shown a chart is of little use. 

The British admiralty charts are compiled, drawn and issued 
by the hydrographic office. This department of the admiralty 
was established under Earl Spencer by on order in council in 
1795, consisting of the hydrographer, one assistant and a 
draughtsman. The first hydrographer was Alexander DahyKqsle, 
a gentleman in the East India Company's civil service. From 
this small beginning arose tlie imjxirtant department which is 
now the main source of the supply of hydrographical information 
to the whole of the maritime world. The charts prepared by the 
officers and draughtsmen of the hydrographic office, and pub¬ 
lished by order of the lords commissioners of the admiralty, are 
compiled chiefly from the labours of British naval officers em¬ 
ployed in the surveying service; and also from valuable con¬ 
tributions received from time to time from officers of the royal 
navy and mercantile marine. In addition to the work of British 
sailors, the labours of other nations liave been collected and 
utilized. Charts of the coasts of Europe have naturally been 
taken from the surveys made by the various nations, and in 
charts of other quarters of the world considerable assist^ce has 
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been received from the labours of French, Spanish, Dutch and 
American surveyors. Impontanl work is done by the Hydro- 
graphic Office of* the American navy, and the U.S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. The admiralty charts are published with 
the view of meeting the wants of the sailor in all parts of the 
world. They may be classed under five heads, viz. ocean, general, 
and coast chans, harbour plans and physical charts; for 
instance, the Indian Ocean, the Mediterranean, approaches to 
Plymouth, Plymouth .Sound and wind and current charts. 'I'he 
harbour plans and coast sheets are constructed on the simple 
principles of plane trigonometry by the surveying officers. (See 
SimvEYiNC : Nautical.) That important feature, the depth of 
the sea, is obtained by the ordinary sounding line or wire; all 
soundings are reduced to low water of ordinary spring tides. 
'J'he times and heights of the tides, with the direction and velocity 
of the tidal streams, are also ascertained. These MS. charts 
are forwarded to the admiralty, and form the foundation of the 
hydrography of the world. The ocean and general charts arc 
compiled and drawn at ihc hydrographic office, and us originals, 
existing charts, latest surveys and maps, have to be consulted, 
their compilation rcc|uires considerable experience and is a pains¬ 
taking work, for the compiler has to decide what to omit, what 
to insert, and to arrange the necessary names in such a manner 
that while full information is given, the features of the coast are 
not interfered with. As a very slight error in the position of a 
light or buoy, dot, cross or figure, might lead to grave disaster, 
every symtol on the admiralty chart has been delineated with 
great care and consideration, and no pains are spared in the 
effort to lay before the public the labours of the nautical surveyors 
and explorers not only of England, but of the maritime world ; 
reducing their various styles into a comprehensive system 
furnishing the intelligent seaman with an intelligible guide, 
which common industry will soon enable him to appreciate and 
take full advantage of. 

As certain abbreviations are used in the charts^ attention is 
called to the “ signs and abbreviations adopted m the charts 
published by the admiralty.” Certain parts of the world are still 
unsurveyed, or not surveyed in sufficient detail for the require¬ 
ments that steamships now demand. Charts of these localities 
are therefore drawn in a light hair-line and unfinished manner, so 
that the experienced seaman sees at a glance that less trust is to 
be reposed upon charts drawn in this manner. The charts given 
to the public are only correct up to the time of their actual 
publication. They have to be kept up to date. Recent publi¬ 
cations by foreign governments, newly reported dangers, changes 
in character or position of lights and buoys, are as soon as 
practicable inserted on the charts and due notice given of 
such insertions in the admiralty “ Notices to Mariners.” 

The charts arc supplemented by the Admiralty Pilots, or books 
of sailing directions, with tide tables, and lists ol lighthouses, light 
vessels, &c.. for the coasts to which a ship may be bound. The 
physical charts are the continuation of the work so ably begun by 
Maury of the United States and FitzRoy of the British navy, 
and give the sailor a good general idea of the world’s ocean winds 
and currents at the different periods of the year; the probable 
tracks and seasons of the tropical revolving or cyclonic storms; the 
coastal winds; the extent or months of the rainy seasons; localities 
and times where ice may be fallen in with ; and. lastly, the direction 
and force of the stream and drift currents of the oceans. (T. A. 11 .) 

CHARTER (Lat. charla, carta, from Or. xiprut, originally for 
papyrus, material for writing, thence transferred to paper and 
from this material to the document, in O. Eng. boc, book), a 
written instrument, contract or convention by which cessions 
of sales of property or of rights and privileges are confirmed’and 
held, and which may be produced by the grantees in proof of 
lawful possession. The use of the word for any written docu¬ 
ment is obsolete in England, hut is pre.served in France, e.g. the 
ficole des Chartes at Paris. In feudal times charters of privil^es 
were granted, not only by the crown, but by mesne lords both 
lay and ecclesiastical, as well to communities, such as boroughs, 
gilds and religious foundations, as to individuals. In modem 
usage grants 1^ charter have brcome all but obsolete, though in 
England this form is still used in the incorporation by the crown 
of suchnsocieties as the British Academy 


The grant of the Great Charter by King John in 1215 (see 
Magna Carta), which guaranteed the preservation of English 
liberties, led to a special association of the word with consti¬ 
tutional privileges, and so in modem times it has been applied 
to constitutions granted by sovereigns to their subjects, 'in 
contradistinction to those based on ‘‘ the will of the people.” 
Such was the Charter {Charte) granted by Louis XVTll. to 
France in 1S14. In Portugal the constitution granted by Dom 
Pedro in 1826 was called by the French party the " Charter,” 
while that devised by the Cortes in 1821 was known as the 
“ Constitution.” Magna Carta also suggested to the English 
radicals in 1838 the name ‘‘ People’s Charter,” which they gave 
to their published programme of reforms (sec Chartism), 'j’his 
association of the idea of liberty with fhe word charter led to its 
figurative use in the sense of freedom or licence. This is, however, 
rare ; the most common use being in the phrase ‘‘ chartcrcil 
libertine ” (Shakespeare, Henry V. Act i. Sc. i) from the deri¬ 
vative verb “ to charter,” i.e. to grant a charter. The common 
colloquialism “ to charter,” in the sense of to take, or hire, is 
derived from the special use of “ to charter ’’ as to hire (a ship) 
by charter-party. 

CHARTERED COMPANIES. A chartered company is a 
trading corporation enjoying certain rights and privileges, and 
bound by certain obligations under a special charter granted to 
it by the sovereign authority of the state, such charter defining 
and limiting those rights, privileges and obligations, and the 
localities in which they are to be exercised. Such companies 
existed in early times, but have undergone changes and modi¬ 
fications in accordance with the developments which have taken 
place in the economic history of the stittes where they have 
existed. In Great Britain the first trading charters were granted, 
not to English companies, which were then non-existent, hut 
to branches of the Hanseatic League {q.v.), and it was not till 
1597 that England was finally relieved from the presence of a 
foreign chartered company. In that year Queen Elizabeth closed 
the stccl-yard where Teutons had been established for 700 years. 

The origin of all English trading companies is to be sought 
in the Merchants of the Staple. They lingered on into the 18th 
century, but only as a name, for their business was solely to 
export English products which, as English manufactures grew, 
were wanted at home. Of all early English chartered companies, 
the “ Merchant Adventurers ” conducted its operations the most 
widely. Itself a development of very early trading gilds, at the 
height of its prosperity it employed as many as .So,ooo persons in 
the Netherlands, and the enormous influence it was able to 
exercise undoubtedly saved Antwerp from the institution of the 
Inquisition within its walls in the time of Charles V. In the reign 
of Elizabeth British trade with the Netherlands reached in one 
year 12,000,000 ducats, and in that of James I. the company’s 
yearly commerce with Germany and the Netherlands was as much 
as £1,000,000. Hamburg afterwards was its principal depot, and 
it became known as the “ Hamburg Company.” In the “ Mer¬ 
chant Adventurers’ ” enterprises is to be seen the germ of the 
trading companies which had so remarkable a development in the 
16th and 17th centuries. These old regulated trade gilds passed 
gradually into joint-stock associations, which were capable of far 
greater extension, both as to the number of members and amount 
of stock, each member being only accountable for the amount of 
his own stock, and being able to transfer it at will to any other 
person. 

It was in the age of Elizabeth and the early Stuarts that 
the chartered company, in the modem sense of the term, had 
its rise. The discovery of the New World, and the opening out 
of fresh trading routes to the Indies, gave an extraordinary 
impulse to shipping, commerce and industrial enterprise through¬ 
out western Europe. The English, French and Dutch govern¬ 
ments were ready to assist trade the granting of charters to 
trading associations. It is to the “ Russia Company," which 
received its first charter in 1554, that Great Britain owed its 
first intercourse with an empire then almost unknown. '!^e 
first recorded instance of a purely chartered company annexing 
territory b to be found in the action of this company in setting 
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up across at Spitzbcrgcn in 1613 with King James’s arms upon it. 
Among other associations trading to the continent of Europe, 
receiving charters at this time, were the Turkey Company 
(Levant Co.) and the Eastland Company. Both the Russia 
ai»d Turkey Companies had an important effect upon British 
relations with those empires. They maintained Britim influence 
in those countries, and even paid the expenses of the embassies 
which were sent out by the English government to their courts. 
The Russia Company carried on a large trade with Persia through 
Russian territory; but from various causes their business 
gradually declined, though the Turkey Company existed in 
name until 1S25. 

The chartered companies which were formed during this period 
for trade with the Indies and the New World have had a more 
wide-reaching influence in history. The extraordinary career 
of tlie East India Company (q.v.) is dealt with elsewhere. 

Charters were given to companies trading to Guinea, Morocco, 
Guiana and the Canaries, but none of these enjoyed a ve^ long 
or prosperous existence, principally owing to the ditticultics 
caused by foreign competition. It is when we turn to North 
.\mcrica that the importance of the chartered company, as a 
colonizing rather than a trading agency, is seen in its full develop¬ 
ment. The “ Hudson’s Bay Company,” which still exists as a 
commercial concern, is dealt with under its own heading, but 
most of the thirteen British North American colonies were in 
their inception chartered companies very much in the modem 
acceptation of the term. The history of these companies will 
be found under the heading of the different colonies of which 
they were the origin. It is necess;iry. however, to bear in mind 
that two classes of charters are to be found in force among the 
early American colonies : (i) Those granted to trading associa¬ 
tions, which were often useful when the colony was first founded, 
but which formed a serious obstacle to its progress when the 
country had become settled and was looking forward to com¬ 
mercial expansion ; the existence of these charters then often 
led to serious conflicts between the grantees of the charter and 
the colonies ; ultimately elective assemblies everywhere super¬ 
seded control by trading companies. (2) The second class of 
charters were those granted to the settlers themselves, to protect 
them against the oppressions of the crown and the provincial 
governors. These were highly prized by the colonists. 

In France and Holland, no less than in England, the institution 
of chartered companies became a settled principle of tlie govern¬ 
ments of those countries during the whole of the period in 
question. In France from 1599 to 1789, more than 70 of such 
companies came into existence, but after 1770, when the great 
Compagnie des Indes orientales went into liquidation, they were 
alniost abandoned, and finally perished in the general sweeping 
away of privileges which followed on the outbreak of the 
Revolution. 

If we inquire into the economic ideas which induced the 
granting of charters to these earlier companies and animated 
their promoters, we shall find that they were entirely consistent 
with the general principles of government at the time and what 
were then held to be sound commercial views. Under the old 
rdgime everything was a matter of monopoly and privilege, and 
to this state of things the constitution of the old companies 
corresponded, the sovereign rights accorded to them being also 
quite in accordance with the views of the time. It would have 
been thought impossible then that private individuals could 
have found the funds or maintained the magnitude of such 
enterprises. It was only this necessity which induced .statesmen 
like Colbert to countenance them, and Montesquieu took the 
same view {Esprit des lots, t. xx. c. 10). John de Witt’s view 
was that such companies were not useful for colonization properly 
so called, because they want quick returns to pay their dividends. 
So, even in France and Holland, opinion was by no means 
settled as to their utility. In England historic protests were 
made against such monopolies, but the chartered companies 
were less exclusive in England than in either France or Holland, 
the governors of provinces almost always allowing strangers to 
trade on receiving some pecuniary inducement. French com- 
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mercial companies were more prixflleged, exclusive and artificial 
than those in Holland and England. Those of Holland may be 
said to have been national enterprises. P^nch companies 
rested more than did their rivals on false principles ; they were 
more fettered by the royal power, and had less initiative of their 
own, and therefore had less chance of surviving. As an example 
of the kind of rules which prevented the growth of the French 
companies, it may be pointed out that no Protestants were 
allowed to take part in them. State subventions, rather than 
commerce or colonization, were often their object; but that has 
been a characteristic of French colonial enterprise at all times. 

Such companies, however, under the old commercial system 
could hardly have come into existence without exclusive privi¬ 
leges. Their existence might have been prolonged had the 
whole people in time been allowed the chance of participating 
in them. 

To sum up the causes of failure of the old chartered companies, 
they arc to be attributed to (1) bad administration ; (2) want 
of capital and credit ; (3) bad economic organization; (4) 
distribution of dividends made prematurely or fictitiously. 
But tho.se survived the longest which extended the most widely 
their privileges to outsiders. According to contemporary pro¬ 
tests, they had a most injurious effect on the commerce of the 
countries where they had their rise. They were monopolies, 
and therefore, of course, obnoxious; and it is undoubted that 
the colonies they founded only became prosperous when they 
had escaped from their yoke. 

On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that they contri¬ 
buted in no small degree to the commercial progress of their 
own states. They gave colonies to the mother country, and an 
impulse to the development of its fleet. In the case of England 
and Holland, the enterprise of the companies saved them from 
suffering from the monopolies of Spain and Portugal, and the wars 
of the English, and those of the Dutch in the Indies with .Spain 
and Portugal, were paid for by the companies. They furnished 
the mother country with luxuries which, by the i8th century, 
had become necessaries. They offered a career for the younger 
sons of good families, and sometimes greatly assisted large and 
useful enterprises. 

During the last twenty years of the jpth century there was a 
great revival of the system of chartered companies in Great 
Britain. It is a feature of the general growth of interest in 
colonial expansion and commercial development which has 
made itself felt almost universally among European nations. 
Great Britain, however, alone has succeed in establishing 
such companies as have materially contributed to the growth 
of her empire. These companies succeed or fail for reasons 
different from those which affected the chartered companies 
of former days, though there are points in common. Apart 
from causes inherent in the particular case of each company, 
which neccscsitates their being examined separately, recent 
experience leads us to lay down certain general principles 
regarding them. The modern companies are not like those of 
the i6th and 17th centuries. They are not privileged in the 
sense that those companies were. They are not monoiwlists ; 
they have only a limited sovereignty, always being subject to 
the control of the home government. It is true that they have 
certain advantages given them, for without these advantages 
no capital would risk itself in the lands where they carry on their 
operations. They often have very heavy corresponding obliga¬ 
tions, as will be seen in the case of one (the East Africa) where 
the obligations were too onerous for the company to discharge, 
though they were inseparable from its position. The charters 
of modem companies differ in two points strongly from those of 
the old : they contain clauses prohibiting any monopoljr of 
trade, and they generally confer some special .political rights 
directly under the control of the secretary of state. The political 
freedom of the old companies was much greater. In these 
charters state control has been made a distinguishing feature. 
It is to be exercised in almost all directions in which the companies 
may come into contact with matters politick. Of course, it is 
inevitable in all disputes of the companies with foreign,powers, 
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and is extended over all decrees of the company regarding the 
adrainistration of its territories, the taxation of natives, and 
mining regulatior^. In all cases of dispute between the com- 
^nies and the natives the secretary of state is ex officio the 
judge, and to the secretary of state (in the ciise of the South 
Africa Company) the accounts of administration have to be 
submitted for his approbation. It is deserving of notice that the 
British character of the company is insisted upon in each case 
in the charier which calls it into life. The crown always retains 
complete control over the company by reserving to itself the 
power of revoking the charter in case of the neglect of its stipula¬ 
tions. Special clauses were inserted in the charters of the British 
East Africa and South Africa Companies enabling the government 
to forfeit their charters if they did not promote the objects 
alleged as reasons lor demanding a charter. This bound them 
still more strongly; and in the case of the South Africa Company 
the duration of the charter was fixed at twenty-five years. 

The chartered company of these days is therefore very strongly 
fixed within limits imposed by law on its political action. As a 
whole, however, very remarkable results liave been achieved. 
This may be attributed in no small degree to the personality of 
the men who have had the supreme direction at home and abroad, 
and who have, by their social jxisition and personal qualities, 
acquired the confidence of the public. With tlte exception of the 
Koyal Niger Company, it would be incorrect to .say that they 
have been financially successful, but in the domain of government 
generally it may be said that they have added vast territories to 
the British empire (in Africa about i ,700,000 sq. m.), and in these 
territories they have acted us a civilizing force. They have made 
roads, opened facilities for trade, enforced peace, and laid at all 
events tlie foundation of settled administration. It is not too 
much to say tlmt lliey have often acted unselfishly for the benefit 
of the mother country and even humanity. We may instance the 
anti-slavery and anti-alcohol campaigns which have been carried 
on, the latter certainly being against the immediate pecuniary 
interests of the companies themselves. It must, of course, be 
recognized that to a certain extent this lias been done under the 
influence of the home government. The occupation of Uganda 
certainly, and of the Nigerian territory and Rhodesia prob¬ 
ably, will prove to have licen rather for the benefit of posterity 
than of the companies which eflwted it. In the two cases where 
the companies have been bouglit out by the state, they 
have had no compensation for much that they have expended. 
In fact, it would have been impossible to take into account 
actual expenriiturc day by day, and the cost of wars. To use the 
expression of Sir William Mackinnon, the shareholders have 
been compelled in some cases to “ take out their dividends in 
philanthropy.” 

The existence of such companies to-day is justified in certain 
political and economic conditions only. It may bo highly desir¬ 
able for the governnient,to occupy certain territories, but political 
exigencies at home will not permit it to incur the expenditure, or 
international relations may make such an undertaking inex¬ 
pedient at the time. In such a case the formation of a chartered 
company may be the liest way out of the difificuity. But it has 
been demonsttaled again and again that, directly the company’s 
interests begin* to claA with tliose of foreign powers, the home 
government must assume a protectorate over its territories in 
order to simplify the situation and save perhaps disastrous 
collisions. So long as the political relations of such a company 
are with savages or semi-savages, it nuiy be left free to act, but 
directly it becomes involved with a civilized power the state has 
(if it wishes to retain the territory) to acquire by purchase the 
political rights of the company, and it is obviously much easier to 
induce a popular assembly to grant money for the purpose of 
maintaining rights already existing than to acquire new ones. 
With the strict system of goverament supervision enforced liy 
modern charters it is not easy fooMie state to be involved against 
its will in foreign complications. Economically such companies 
are also justifiable up to a certain point. When there is no other 
means of entering mto commercial relations with remote and 
savage races save by enterprise of such magnitude that private 


individuals could not incur the risk involved, then a contpany 
may be well entrusted with special privileges for the purpose, as 
an inventor is accorded a certain protection by law by means of a 
patent which enables him to bring out his invention at a profit if 
there is anything in it. But such privileges should not be c«i- 
tinued lo^er tiian is necessary for the purpose of reasonably 
recompensing the adventurers. A successful company, even 
when it has lost monopoly or privileges, has, by its command of 
capital and general resources, established so strong a position that 
private individuals or new companies can rarely compete with it 
successfully. That this is so is clearly shown in the case of the 
Hudson's Bay (Company as at present constituted. In colonizing 
new lands these companies often act successfully. They have 
proved more potent than the direct action of governments. 
This may be seen in Africa, where I'rancc and England have of 
late acquired vast areas, but have developcxl tlicm with very 
different results, acting from the opposite principles of private 
and state promotion of colonization. Apart from national 
characteristics, the individual has far more to gain under the 
British system of private enterprise. A strong point in favour of 
some of the British companies has been that their undertakings 
have been practically extensions of existing British colonies 
rather than entirely isolated ventures. But a chartered company 
can never be anything but a transition stage of colonization ; 
sooner or later the state must take the lead. A company may act 
beneficially so long as a country is undeveloped, but as soon as it 
becomes even semi-civilized its conflicts with private interests 
become so frequent and serious that its authority has to make 
way for that of the central government. 

The companies which havT been formed in I'ranrc during 
recent years do not yet afford material for profitable study, for 
they have been subject to so much vexatious interference from 
home owing to lack of a fixed system of control saticlioncd by 
government, that they have not been able, like the British, to 
develop along their own lines. 

S<-e also BoKNto; Nicekia; Brit. East Africa ; Riioof.sia; &c. 
Thu following works deal wiUi the subjcsit ol chartered coinpamcs 
generally. B<)ima!>.su.‘ux, Lo Graodes Compagma (/(' (ewmiTic (Paris, 
Chailly Bert, Les Cowfmgnii'ft de colonisation sons Vancicn 
regime (T*aris, i8i>8); Cawstmi and Keane, The f orty Chorleved 
Companies (Ixmdon, 1806); W. Cunningham, A Utstorv of ISritish 
Industry and Comsnetce (Cambridge. iSiio, 1802) ; Kgertou, A Stunt 
ffistorv of JJriiish Colomat Polity (London, i8y7); J. Scott Keltic, 
The Partition of Africa (London, 1805); Leroy-Bemilie*, De la 
coliivisalirm ches les peoples modernes (Paris, i8i)K); l.es Ncnivelles 
Sodet^s actglO‘Saxnnfies (f*arh>, 1897); Mactlonald, Setett t.harters 
illustrative itf A>ueiic.itn ftiitorv, J606-J77S (New Vink, iHou) ; 
B. P. Poores, T'ederal and State Constitutions^ tCc. (Washington, 
1877; a more coniple.te collection of American colonial charters); 
H. L. Osgood, Ameriian Colonies in the r7th Cent. (100477): 
Carton de Wiart, l.es Grandes Compagnies entoniates angtaises au 
siiile (f’aris, iSyij), Also see articles “Compagnies dc Cliarte," 
" Colonii's," “Privilege," in N outteu it Diction naire Ticonomie politique 
(T’aris, iSyi) ; and article “Companies, Chartered,” in Encvclo- 
■haedia of the Laws of England, edited by A. Wood Renton (Tanidon, 
1007-1909). (W. B. Do.) 

CHARTERHOUSE. This name is an English corruption of 
the French maison chartreuse, a religious house of the C^thusian 
order. As such it occurs not uncommonly in ICngland, in various 
places (e.f. (Tiarterhouse-on-Mendip, Charterhouse Hinton) 
where the Carthusians were establi^cd. It is most familiar, 
however, in its application to the Charterhouse, London. On 
a site near the old city wall, west of the modem thoroughfare 
of Aldersgate, a Carthusian monasteay was founded in 1371 by 
Sir Walter de Manny, a knight of French birtlt. After its 
dissolution in 1535 the property passed through various hands, 
in 1558, while in the possession of Lord North, it was occupied 
by Queen Elizabeth during the prepimitions for her coronation, 
and James I. held court here on his first entrance into London, 
The Charterhouse was then in the hands of Thomas Howard, 
earl of Suffolk, but in May 1611 it came into those of Thomas 
Sutton (1532-1611) of Snaith, Lincolnshire. He acquired a 
fortune by the discovery of coal on two estates which he had 
leased near Newcastle-on-Tyne, and afterwards, removing to 
London, he carried on a commercial career. In the year of his 
death, which took place on the lath of December 1611, he 
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endowed a hospital on the site of the Charterhouse, calling it the 
hospital of King James ; and in his will he bequeathed moneys 
to maintain a chapel, hospital (almshouse) and school, "^e will 
^as hotly contested but upheld in court, and tlic foundation was 
finally constituted to afford a home for eighty maltf pensioners 
(“ gentlemen by descent and in poverty, .soldiers that have borne 
arms by sea or land, merchants decayed by piracy or shipwreck, 
or servants in household to the King or Queen’s Majesty ”), and 
to educate forty boys. The school developed beyond the original 
intentions of its founder, and now ranks among the most eminent 
public schools in England. In 1872 it was removed, during the 
headmastership (1863-1897) of the Rev. William Haig-Brown 
(d. 1907), to new buildings near Godalming in Surrey, which were 
opened on the j8th of June in that year. The number of founda¬ 
tion scholarships is increased to sixty. The scholare are not now 
distinguished by wearing a special dress or by forming a separate 
house, though one house is known as Gownboys, preserving 
the former title of the scholars. The land on which the old 
school buildings stood in London was sold for new buildings 
to accommodate the Merchant Taylors’ school, but the pensioners 
still occupy their picturesque home, themselves picturesque 
figures in the black gowns designed for them under the founda¬ 
tion." The buildings, of mellowed red brick, include a panelled 
chapel, in which is the founder’s tomb, a fine dining-hall, 
govemors’ room wit h ornate ceiling and tapestried walls, the old 
library, and the beautiful great staircase. 

CHARTER-PARTY (l.at. charta partita, a legal paper or 
instrument, “ divided,” i.e. written in duplicate so that each 
party retiiins half), a written, or partly written and partly 
printed, contract between merchant and shipowner, by which 
a ship is let or hired for the conveyance of goods on a specified 
voyage, or for a definite period. (See Affreightment.) 

CHARTERS TOWERS, a mining town of Devonport county, 
Queensland, Australia, 82 m. by rail S.W. of Townsville and 
820 m. direct N.N.W. of Brisliane. It is the centre of an im¬ 
portant gold-field, the reefs of which improve at the lower 
depths, the deepest shaft on the field being 2558 ft. below the 
surface-level. The gold is of a very fine quality. An abundant 
water-supply is obtained from the Burdekin river, some 8 m. 
distant. The population of the town in igoi was 5523; but 
within ^ 5 m. radius it was 20,976. Charters Towers became 
a municipality in 1877. 

CHARTIER, ALAIN (c. 1302-C.1430), Krcnch poet and political 
writer, was bom at Ilaycux about 1392. Chartier belonged 
to a family marked by considerable ability. His eldest brother 
Guillaume became bi.shop of Paris ; and Thomas became notary 
to'the king. Jean Chartier, a monk of St Denis, whose history 
of Charles VII. is printed in vol. iii. of Lcs Grands Chrunit/ues de 
Saint-Denis ( 1477 ), was not, as is sometimes stated, also a 
brother of the poet. Alain studied, as his elder brother had done, 
at the university of Paris. His earliest poem is the Livre des 
quatre dames, written after the battle of Agincourt. I'kis was 
followed by the Dibat du reveille-matin. La Belle Dame sans 
merci, and others. None of these poems show any very patriotic 
feeling, though Ctiarlier’s prose is evidence that he was not 
indifferent to the misfortunes of his country. He followed the 
fortunes of the dauphin, afterwards Charles Vll., acting in the 
triple capacity of clerk, notary and financial secretaiy. In 1422 
he wrote the famous Quadrilogue-invectif. The interlocutors 
in this dialogue arc France herself and the three orders of the 
state. Chartier lays bare the abuses of the feudal army and the 
sufferings of the peasants. He rendered an immense service to 
his country by maintaining that the cause of France, though 
desperate to all appearance, was not yet lost if the contending 
factions could lay aside their differences in the face of the common 
enemy. In 1424 Chartier was sent on an embassy to Germany, 
and three years later he accompanied to Scotland the mission 
sent to negotiate the marriage of Mpgaret of Scotland, then 
not four years old, with the dauphin, afterwards Louis XL 
In 1429 he wrote the Littre d’espirance, which contains a fierce 
attack on the nobility and clergy. He was the author of a 
diatribe on the courtiers of Charles VII. entitled Le Curial, 


translated into English {Here folouieth the copy of a lettre 
whyche maistre A. Charetier zerate^ to his brother) by Caxton 
about 1484. The date of his death’is to be placed about 1430. 
A Latin epitaph, discovered in the iSth century, says, however, 
that he was archdeacon of Paris, and declares that he died in the 
city of Avignon in 1449. This is obviously not authentic, for 
Alain described himself as a simple clerc and certainly died long 
before 1449. The story of the famous kiss bestowed by Margaret 
of Scotland on la preciruse bouche de laquelle sont issus et sortis 
tant de bans mots et vertueuses paroles is mythical, for Margaret 
did not come to France till 1436, after the poet’s death ; but the 
story, first told by Guillaume Bouchet in his Annates d’Aquitaine 
(1524), is interesting, if only as a proof of the high degree of 
estimation in which the ugliest man of his day was held. Jean 
de Masles, who annotated a portion of his verse, has recorded 
how the pages and young gentlemen of that epoch were required 
daily to learn by heart passages of his Briviaire des nobles. 
John Lydgate studied him affectionately. His Belle Dame sans 
merci was translated into English by Sir Richard Ros about 
1640, with an introduction of his own ; and CMrnent Marot and 
Octavien de Saint-Gelais, writing fifty years after his death, 
find many fair words for the -old poet, their master and pre¬ 
decessor. 

See Manctl, Alain Chartier, Hude bihhngraphique el tilliraire, 8vo 
(Paris, 1840) ; D. Delaunay's Biude sur Atatv Chartier (1876), with 
considerable extracts from his writings. His works were edited by 
A. Duchesne (Paris, tOty). On Jean Chartier see Vallct de Viriville. 

Essais critique.s sur ies historians originaux du rdgne de Charles 
VIII.” in the Hibl. de I'Hiole des Charles (July-August 1857). 

CHARTISM, the name given to a movement for political 
reform in England, from the so-called “ People’s Charter ” or 
“ National Charter,” the document in which in 1838 the scheme 
of reforms was embodied. The movement itself may be traced 
to the latter years of the iStli century. Checked for a while by 
the reaction due to the excesses of the French Revolution, it 
received a fresh impetus from the' awful misery that followed 
the Napoleonic wars and the economic changes due to the intro¬ 
duction of machinery. The Six Acts of 1819 were directed, 
not only against agrarian and industrial rioting, but against 
the political movement of which Sir Francis Burdett was the 
spokesman in the House of Commons, which demanded man¬ 
hood suffrage, the ballot, annual parliaments, the abolition of 
the property qualification for members of parliament and their 
payment. The movement was checked for a while by the 
Reform Bill of 1832 ; but it was soon discovered that, though 
the middle classes had been enfranchised, the economic and 
political grievances of the labouring population remained un¬ 
redressed. Two separate movements now developed: one 
socialistic, associated with the name of Robert Owen; the other 
radical, aiming at the enfranchisement of the “ masses ” as the 
first step to the amelioration of their condition. The latter was 
represented in tlie Working Men’s Association, by which in 1838 
the “ People’s Charter ” was drawn up. It embodied exactly 
the same programme as that of the radical reformers mentioned 
above, with the addition of a demand for equal electoral districts. 

In support of tliis programme a vigorous agitation began, the 
principal leader of whicli was Feargus O’Connor, whose irrespon¬ 
sible and erratic oratory produced a vast effect. Monster 
meetings were held, at which seditious language was occasionally 
used, and slight collisions with the military took place. Petitions 
of enormous size, signed in great part with fictitious names, were 
presented to parliament; and a great many newspapers were 
started, of which the Northern Star, conducted by Feargus 
O’Connor, had a circulation of 50,000. In November 1839 a 
Chartist mob consisting of miners and othere made an attack 
on Newport, Mon. The rising was a total failure ; the leaders, 
John Frost and two others, were seized, were found guilty of high 
treason, and were condemned to death. The sentence, however, 
was changed to one of transportation, and Frost spent over 
fourteen years in Van Diemen’s Land. In 1854 he was pardoned, 
and from 1856 until his death on the 29th of July 1877 he lived 
in England. 111,1840 the Chartist movement was still further 
organized by the inauguration at Manchester of the'National 
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Charter Association, which rabidly became powerful, being the 
head of about 40a sister societies, which are said to have num¬ 
bered 40,000 members. Some time after, efforts were made 
towards a coalition witli the more moderate radicals, but these 
failed ; and a land scheme was started by O’Coimor, which 
prospyered for a few years. In 1844 the uncompromising spirit 
of some of the leaders was well illustrated by their hostile attitude 
towards the Anti-Com-Law League. O’Connor, especially, 
entered into a public controversy witli Cobden and Bright, in 
wliich he was worsted. But it was not till 1848, during a season 
of great suffering among the working classes, and under the 
influence of the revolution at I’aris, that the real strength of the 
Chartist movement was discovered and the prevalent discon¬ 
tent became known. Early in March disturbances occurred in 
Glasgow which required the intervention of the military, while 
in the manufacturing districts all over the west of Scotland the 
operatives were ready to rise in the event of the main movement 
succeeding. Some agitation, too, took place in Edinburgh and 
in Manchester, but of a milder nature ; in fact, while there was 
a real and widespread discontent, men were indisposed to resort 
to decided measures. 

The principal scene of intended Chartist demonstration was 
London. An enomious gathering of half a million was announced 
for the loth of April on Kennington (iommon, from which they 
were to march to the Houses of Parliament to present a petition 
signed by nearly six million names, in order by this impo.sing 
display of numbers to secure the enactment of the six points. 
Probably some of the more violent members of the party thought 
to imitate the Parisian mobhy takingpower entirely into their own 
hands. The announcement of the procession excited great alarm, 
and the most decided measures were taken by the authorities to 
prevent a rising. The procession was forbidden. The rnilitary 
were called out under the command of the duke of Wellington, 
and by him concealed near the bridges and other points where the 
procession might attempt to force its way. Even the Bank of 
England and other public buildings were put in a state of defence, 
and special constables, to the number, it is said, of 170,000, were 
enrolled, one of whom was destined shortly after to be the emperor 
of the French. After all these gigantic preparations on both sides 
the Chartist demonstration proved to be a very insignificant affair. 
Instead of half a million, only about 50,000 assembled on Ken¬ 
nington Common, and their leaders, Feargus O’Connor and 
Ernest Charles Jones, shrank from the responsibility of braving 
the authorities by conducting the procession to the Houses of 
Parliament. 'I’he monster petition was duly presented, and 
scrutinized, with the result that the number of signatures was 
found to have been grossly exaggerated, and that the most 
unheard-of falsification of names had lieen resorted to. There¬ 
after the movement s|>ecially called Chartism soon died out. 
It became merged, so far as its piolitical programme is con¬ 
cerned, with the advancing radicalism of the general democratic 
movement. 

CHARTRES, a city of north-western France, capital of the 
department of Eurc-et-Loir, 55 m. S.W. of Paris on the rail¬ 
way to Le Mans. Pop. (1906) i9,43.'i. Chartres is built on the 
left bank of the Eure, on a hill crowned by its famous cathedral, 
the spires of which arc a landmark in the surrounding country. 
To the south-east stretches the fruitful plain of Beaucc, “ the 
granary of France,” of which the town is the commercial centre. 
The Eure, which at this pioint divides into three branches, 
is crossed by several bridges, some of them ancient, and is 
fringed in places by remains of the old fortifications, of which 
the Porte Guillaume (14th century), a gateway Hanked by towers, 
is the most complete specimen. The steep, narrow streets of the 
old town contrast with the wide, shady boulevards which encircle 
it and divide it from the suburbs. The Clos St Jean, a pleasant 
park, lies to the north-west, and squares and open spaces are 
numerous. The cathedral of Notre-Dame (see Architecture: 
Romanesque and Gothic Architecture in France-, and Cathedra!.), 
one of the finest Gothic churches in France, was founded in the 
iith century by Bishop Fulbert on the site of an earlier church 
destroyed by fire. In 1194 another conflagration laid waste 


the new building then hardly completed ; but clergy and people 
set zealously to work, and the main part of tbc present structure 
was finished by 1240. Though there have been numerous minor 
additions and alterations since that time, the general charactej, 
of the catlftdral is unimpaired. 'I’he upper woodwork was con¬ 
sumed by fire in 1836, but the rest of the building was saved. 
The statuary of the laterj|l portals, the stained glass of the 13th 
century, and the choir-screen of the Renaissance are all unique 
from the artistic standpoint. The cathedral is also renowned for 
the beauty and perfect proportions of its western towers. That 
to the south, the Clocher Vieux (351 ft. high), dates from Uie J2lh 
century; its upper portion is lower and less rich in design than 
that of the Clocher Neuf (377 ft.), which was not completed till 
the i6th century. In length the cathedral measures 440 ft., its 
choir measures 150 ft. across, and the height of the vaulting is 
121 ft. The abbey church of St Pierre, dat ing chiefly from the 13th 
century,'contiiins, besides some fine stain^ glass, twelve repre¬ 
sentations of the apostles in enamel, executed about 1547 by 
Leonard Limosin. Of the other churches of Chartres the chief 
are St Aignan (13th, 16th and 17th centuries) and St Martiri-au- 
Val (12th centuiy). The hotel do ville, a building of the 17th 
century, containing a museum and library, an older hotel de 
ville of the 13th century, and several medieval and Renaissance 
houses, are of interest. There is a statue of General 1 '. S. 
Marceau-Oesgraviers (b. 1769), a native of the town. 

The town is the scat of a bishop, a prefecture, a court of assizes, 
and has tribunals ot first instance and of commerce, a chamber 
of commerce, training colleges, a lycee for boys, a communal 
college for girls, and a brandi of the Bank of France. Its trade 
is carried on chiefly on market-days, when the peasants of the 
Bcauce bring their crops and live-stock to be sold and make 
their purchases. The game-pies and other delicacies of Chartres 
are well known, and the industries also include flour-milling, 
brewing, di.stilling, iron-founding, leather manufacture, djrring, 
and the manufacture of stained glass, billiard requisites, 
hosiery, &c. 

Chartres was one of the principal towns of the Camutes, and 
by the Romans was called Autricum, from the river Autura 
(Eure), and afterwards civilas Carnutum. It was burnt by the 
Normans in 858, and unsuccessfully besieged by them in 911. 
In 1417 it fell 'into the hands of the English, from whotn it was 
recovered in 1432. It was attacked unsuccessfully by the 
Protestants in 1568, and was taken in 1591 by Henry IV., who 
wascrowTied there three years afterwards. In the Franco-German 
War it was seized by the Germans on the 21st of October 1870, 
and continued during the rest of the campaign an important 
centre of operations. During the middle ages it was the chief 
town of the district of Beauce, and gave its name to a countship 
which was held by the counts of Blois and Champagne and after¬ 
wards by the house of Chatillon, a member of which in 1286 .sold 
it to the crown. It was raised to the rank of a duchy in 1528 by 
Francis I. After the time of Louis XIV. the title of duke of 
Chartres was hereditary in the family of Orleans. 

See M. T. Bulteau, Moni>i;raphic de la cathidrale de Chartres (1887); 
A. f’lerval, Chartres, sa cathcdrale, ses monuments (i 8 y 0 ); H. J. L. J. 
Mass6, Chartres : its Cathedral and Churches (T900). 

CHARTREUSE, a liqueur, so called from having been made 
at the famous Carthusian monastery. La Griuide Chartreuse, at 
Grenoble (sec below). In consequence of the Associations Law, 
the Chartreux monks left P’rance in 1904, and now continue the 
manufacture of this liqueur in Spain. There are two main varieties 
of Chartreuse, the green and the yellow. The green contains 
about 57, the yellow about 43 % of alcohol. There are other 
differences due to the varying nature and quantity of the 
flavouring matters employed, but the secrets of manufacture are 
jealously guarded. Thegenuine liqueur is undoubtedly produced 
by means of a distillation process. 

CHARTREUSi:, LA GRANDE, the mother house of the very 
severe order of Carthusian monks (see Carthusians). It is 
situated in the French department of the Is6re, about isj m. 
N. of Grenoble, at a height of 3205 ft. above the sea, in the heart 
of a group of limestone mountains, and not far from the source 
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of die Guiers Mort. .The original settlement here was founded 
by St Bruno about 1084, smd derived its name from the small 
village to the S.K., formerly known as Cartusia, and now as St 
Pierre de Chartreuse. The first convent on the present site was 
built between 1132 and 1137, but the actual buildingjs date only 
from about 1676, the older ones having been often burnt. 'Hie 
convent stands in a very picturesque position in a large meadow, 
sloping to the S.W., and watered by a tAy tributary of the Guiers 
Mort. On the north, fine forests extend to the Col de la Ruch^re, 
and on the west rise well - wooded heights, while on the east 
tower white limestone ridges, culminating in the Grand Som 
(6670 ft.). One of the most famous of the early Carthusian 
monks was St Hugh of Lincoln, who lived here from ri6o to 
Tr8i, when he went to England to found the first Carthusian 
house at Witham in Somerset; in 118O he became bishop of 
Lincoln, and liefore his death in 1200 had built the angel choir 
and other portions of the wonderful cathedral there. 

The principal approach to the convent is from St Laurent du 
Pont, a village situated on the Guiers Mort, and largely built 
by the monk.s—^it is connected by steam tramways with Voiron 
(for Grenoble) and St Heron (for Chambdry). Among the other 
routes may be mentioned those from GrenoUe by Le Sappey, or 
by the Col de la Charmette, or from Chambdry by the Col de 
Couz and the village of Les Echellcs. St Laurent is about 5^ m. 
from the convent. 'J'he road mounts along the Guiers Mort and 
soon reaches the hamlet of Fourvoirie, so called from forata via, 
as about 1510 the road was first pierced hence towards the 
convent. Here are iron forges, and here was formerly the chief 
centre of the manufacture of the famed Chartreuse liqueur. 
Beyond, the road enters the “ Ddsert ” and passes through most 
delightful scenery. Some way farfher the Guiers Mort is crossed 
by the modern bridge of St Bnmo, the older bridge of Parant 
being still visible higher up the stream. Here begins the splendid 
carraige road, constructed by M. E. Viaud l>etween 1854 and 
1856. It soon passes beneath the bold pinnacle of the Oeillette 
or Aiguillctle, beyond which formerly women were not allowed 
to penetrate. After passing through four tunnels the road bends 
north (leaving the Guiers Mort which flows post St Pierre de 
Chartreuse), and the valley soon opens to form the upland hollow 
in which arc the buildings of the convent. These are not very 
striking, the high roofs of dark slate, the cross-surmounted 
turrets and the lofty clock-tower being the chief features. But 
the situation is one of ideal peace and repose. Women were 
formerly lodged in the old infirmary, close to the main gate, 
which is now a hotel. Within the conventual buildings are four 
halls formerly used for the reception of the priors of the various 
branch houses in France, Italy, Burgundy and Germany. The 
very plain and unadorned chapel dates from the JSth century, 
but the cloisters, around which cluster the thirty-six small houses 
for the fully professed monks, are of later date. 'J'he library con¬ 
tained before the Revolution a very fine collection of books and 
MSS., now mostly in the town library at Grenoble. 

The monks were expelled in 1793, but allowed to return in 
1816, but then they had to pay rent for the use of the buildings 
and the forests around, though both one and the other were due 
to the industry of their predecessors. 'I’hey were again expelled 
in 1904, and are dispersed in various houses in England, at 
Pinerolo (Italy) and at 'I’arrogona (Spain). It is at the last- 
named spot that the various pharmaceutical preparations are 
now manufactured for which they are famous (though sold only 
since about 1840)—the Klixir, the BotUe d'acier (a mineral paste 
or salve), and the celebrated liqueur. 'I’he magnificent revenues 
derived from the profits of this manufacture were devoted by the 
monks to various purposes of benevolence, especially in the 
neighbouring villages, which owe to this source their churches, 
schools, hospitals, &c., &c., built and maintained at the expense 
of the monks. 

See to Grande Chartreuse pat un Chartreux (Grenoble, i8i»8); 
H, Ferrand, Guide i la Grande Chartreuse (1889); and l.es Montaptes 
de la Chartreuse (1899). (W, A. B, C.) 

CHARWOMAN, one who is hired to do occasional household 
work. “ Char ” or “ chare,” which forms the first part of the 
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word, b common, in many forms, to Teutonic languages, meaning 
a “ turn,” and, in this original se&e, b seen ia “ ajar,” properly 
” on char,” of a door “ on the turn ” in the act of closing. It b 
thus applied to a “ turn of work,” an odd job, and is so used, in 
the form “ chore,” in America, and in dialects of the south-west 
of England. 

CHASE, SALMON PORTLAND (1808—1873), American states¬ 
man and jurist, was bom in Combh township. New Hampshire, 
on the 13th of January 1808. His father died in 1817, and the 
son passed several years (1820—1824) in Ohio with hb uncle. 
Bishop Philander Chase (1775-1852), the foremost pioneer of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the West, the first bbhop of 
Ohio(i8i9-i83i),andaftcr 1835 bbhop of Illinois. Uegraduated 
at Dartmouth (,’ollege in 1826, and after studying law under 
William Wirt, attorney-general of the United States, in 
Washington, D.C., was admitted to the bar in 1829, and removed 
to Qncinnati, Ohio, in 1S30. Here he soon gained a position of 
prominence at the bar, and published an annotated edition, 
which long remained standard, of the laws of Ohio. At a time 
when public opinion in Cincinnati was largely dominated by 
Southern bu.sine.ss connexions, Chase, influenced probably by 
Jantes G. Bimey, associated himself after about 1836 with the 
anti-slavery movement, and became recognized as the leader of 
the political reformers as opposed to the Garrisonian abolitionists. 
To the cause he freely gave his services as a lawyer, and was 
particularly conspicuous as counsel for fugitive slaves seized 
in Ohio for rendition to slavery under the Fugitive Slave Law 
of 1793—indeed, he came to be known as the “ attorney-general 
of fugitive slaves.” Hb argument (1847) in the famous Van 
Zandt case before the United States Supreme Court attracted 
particular attention, though in this as in other cases of the 
kind the judgment was against him. In brief he contended that 
slavery was “ local, not national,” that it could exist only by 
virtue of positive State Law, that the Federal government was 
not empowered by the Constitution to create slavery anywhere, 
and that “ when a slave leaves the jurbdiction of a state he 
ceases to be a slave, because he continues to be a mim and 
leaves behind him the law which made him a slave.” In 1841 he 
abandoned the Whig party, with which he had previously been 
affiliated, and for seven years was the undbputed leader of the 
Liberty party in Ohio; he was remarkably skilful in drafting 
platforms and addresses, and it was he who prepared the national 
Libe^ platform of 1843 and the Liberty address of 1845. 
Realizing in time that a third party movement could not succeed, 
he took the lead during the campaign of 1848 in combining the 
Liberty party with the Barnburners or Van Buren Democrats 
of New York to form the Frec-Soilers. He drafted the famous 
Frec-Soil platform, and it was largely through hb influence that 
Van Buren was nominated for the presidency. Hb object, how¬ 
ever, was not to establish a permanent new party organization, 
but to bring pressure to bear upon Northern Democrats to force 
them to adopt a policy opposed to the further extension of 
slavery. 

In 1849 he was elected to the United States Senate as the 
result of a coalition between the Democrats and a small group 
of Free-Soilers in the state legislature; and for some years 
thereafter, except in 1852, when he rejoined the Free-Soiler.s, 
he classed himself as an Independent Democrat, though he 
was out of harmony with the leaders of the Democratic party. 
During hb service in the Senate (1849-1855) hcwa.s pre-eminently 
the champion of anti-slavery in that body, and no one spoke 
more ably than he did against the Comprombe Measures of 1850 
and the Kansiis-Nebraska Bill of 1854. The Kansas-Nebraska 
legislation, and the subsequent troubles in Kansas, having 
convinced him of the futility of trying to influence the Democrats, 
he assumed the leadership in the North-west of the movement 
to form a new party to oppose the extension of slavery. The 
“ Appeal of the Independent Democrats in Congress to the 
People of the United States,” written by Chase and Giddings, 
and published in the New York Times of the 24th of January 
1854, may be regarded as the earliest draft of the Republican 
party creed. He was tlie first Republican governor di Ohio, 
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serving from 1855 to 1859. Although, with the exception of 
Seward, he was thf* most prominent Republican in the country, 
and had done more against slavery than any other Republican, 
he failed to secure the nomination for the presidency in i860, 
partly because his views on the question of protection were not 
orthodox from a Republican point of view, and partly because 
the old line Whig element could not forgive his coiition with the 
Democrats in the senatorial campaign of 1849; his uncom¬ 
promising and conspicuous anti-slavery record, too, was against 
him from the point of view of “ availability.” As secretary 
of the treasury in President Lincoln's cabinet in 1861-1864, 
during the first three years of the Civil War, he rendered services 
of the greatest value. That period of crisis witnessed two great 
changes in American financial policy, the establishment of a 
national banking system and the issue of a IcgiU tender paper 
currency. The former was Chase’s own particular measure. 
He suggested the idea, worked out all of the important principles 
and many of the details, and induced Congress to accept them. 
The success of that system alone warrants his being placed in 
the first rank of American financiers. It not only secured an 
immediate market for government bonds, but it also provided 
a permanent uniform national currency, which, though inelastic, 
is absolutely stable. The issue of legal tenders, the greatest 
financial blunder of the war, was made contrary to his wishes, 
although he did not, as he perhaps ought to liavc done, push 
his opposition to the point of resigning. 

Perhaps Chase’s chief defect as a statesman was an insatiable, 
desire for supreme office. It was partly this ambition, and 
also temperamental differences from the president, which led 
him to retire from the cabinet in June 1864. A few months 
later (December 6, 1864) he wiis appointed chief justice of the 
United States Supreme Court to succeed Judge Taney, a position 
which he. held until his death in 1873. Among his most im¬ 
portant decisions were Texas v. White (7 Wallace, 700), i86(), in 
which he asserted that the tionstitution provided for an “ in¬ 
destructible union composed of indestructible states,” Veazie 
Hank V. I''euno (8 Wallace, 533), 1869, in defence of that part 
of the banking legislation of the Civil War which imposed a 
tax of 10 % on state bank-notes, and Hepburn v. Griswold (8 
Wallace, 603), 1869, which declared certain parts of the legal 
tender acts to be unconstitutional. When the legal tender 
decision was reversed after the appointment of new judges, 
1871-1871 (Legal Tender Cases, 12 Wallace, 457), Chase prepared 
a very able dissenting opinion. Toward the end of his life he 
gradually drifted back toward his old Democratic position, and 
made an unsuccc.s.sful effort to secure the nomination of the 
Democratic party for. the presidency in 1872. He died in New 
York City on the 7th "of May 1873. Chase was one of the ablest 
political leaders of the Civil War period, and deserves to be 
placed in the front rank of American statesmen. 

The .standard Inography is A. 13 . Hart’s Salmon Portland Chase 
in the ‘‘American Statesmen Series” (i8yy). Less philosophical, 
but containing a greater wealth ol detail, is J. W. Shuckers’ Life and 
Publit Services of Salmon Portland Chase (New York, 1874). R. B. 
Warden’s Accvitni of the Private Life and Public Sendees of Salmon 
Portland Chase (Cincinnati, 1874) deals more fully with Chase’s 
private lite. 

CHASE, SAMUEL (1741-1811), American jurist, was liorn in 
Somerset county, Maryland, on the 17th of April 3741. He was 
admitted to the bar at Annapolis in 1761, and for more than 
twenty years was a member of the Maryland legislature. He 
took an active part in the resistance to the Stamp Act, and from 
1774 to 1778 and 1784 to 1785 was a member of the Continental 
Congress. With Benjamin Franklin and Charles Carroll he was 
sent by Congress in 1776 to win over the Canadians to the side 
of the revolting colonies, and after his return did much to 
persuade Maryland to advocate a formal separation of the 
thirteen colonies from Great Britain, he himself being one of 
those who signed the Declaration of Independence on the 2nd 
of August 1776. In this year he was also a member of the 
convention which framed the first constitution for the. state of 
Maryland. After serving in the Maryland convention which 
ratified for that state the Federal Constitution, and there 
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vigorously opposing ratification, though afterwards he wa/ an 
ardent Federalist, he became in 1791 chief judge of the Maryland 
general court, which position he resigned in 1796 for that of an 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
His radicalal'cderalism, however, led him to continue active if! 
politics, and he took advantage of every opportunity, on the 
bench and off, to promote the cause of his party. 11 is over¬ 
bearing conduct while pfesiding at the trials of John Fries for 
treason, and of James Thompson Callender (d. 1813) for seditious 
libel in 1800, drove the lawyers for the defence from the court, 
and evoked the wrath of the Republicans, who were stirred to 
action by a political harangue on the evil tendencies of democrat^ 
which he delivered as a charge to a grand jury at Baltimore in 
1803. The Hou.se of Representatives adopted a resolution of 
impeachment in March 1804, and on the 7th of December 1804 
the House managers, chief among whom were John Randolph, 
Joseph H. Nicholson (1770-1817), and Caesar A. Rodney (1772- 
1824), laid their articles of impeachment before the Senate. 
The trial, with frequent interruptions and delay.s, lasted from 
the 2nd of January to the ist of March 1805. Judge Chase was 
defended by the ablest lawyers in the countn,', including Luther 
Martin, Robert Goodloe Harper (1765-1825), Philip Barton Key 
(1757-1815), Charles Lee (1758-1815), and Joseph Hopkinson 
(1770-1842). The indictment, in eight articles, dealt with his 
conduct in the Fries and Callender trials, with his treatment of 
a Delaware grand jury, and (in article viii.) with his making 
" highly indecent, extra-judicial ” reflections upon the national 
administration, probably the greatest offence in Reiiublican eyes. 
On only three articles was there a majority against Juilge Chase, 
the largest, on article viii., being four short of the necessary 
two-tliirds to convict. “ The case,” says Henry Adams, “ proved 
impeachment to be an impracticable thing for partisan purposes, 
and it decided the permanence of those lines of constitutional 
development which were a reflection of the common law. " 
Judge Chase resumed his scat on the bench, and occupied it 
until his death on the 19th of June 1811. 

See The Trial of Samuel Chase (2 vols., Washington. 1805), rqioiteil 
t)y Samuel H. Smith and Thomas Lloyd; an article in 'The American 
Law Iteiiicw, vol. xsxiii. (St Louis, Mo., 1890) ; and Henry Adams’s 
History of the United States, vol. ii. (New York, i88«(). 

CHASE, WILUAM MERRITT (1849- ), American painter, 

was born at Franklin, Indiana, on the 1st of November 1849, 
He was a pupil of B. I’’. 1 lays at Indianapolis, of J. O. Eaton in 
New York, and subsequently of A. Wagner and Piloty in Munich. 
In New York he established a school of his own, after teaching 
with success for some years at the Art Students’ Liague. A 
worker in all mediums—oils, water-eolour, pastel and etching— 
painting with distinction the figure, landscape and still-life, 
he is perhaps best known by his portraits, his sitters numbering 
some of the most important men and women of his time. Mr 
Chose won many honours at home and abroad, became a membir 
of the National Academy of Design, New York, and for ten years 
was president of the Society of American Artists. Among his 
important canvases are ‘‘ Ready for the Ride ” (Union League 
Club, N.Y.), “ The Apprentice,” " Court Jester,” and portraits 
of the painters Whistler and Duvencck ; of General Webb and 
of Peter Cooper. 

CHiUSE. (1) (Fr. chasse, from Lot. capture, frequentative 
of capere, to tuke^ the pursuit of wild animals for food or 
sport (see Hunting). The word is used of the pursuit of any¬ 
thing, and also of the thing pursued, as, in naval warfare, of 
a ship. A transferred meaning is tlmt of park land reserved 
for the breeding and hunting of wild animals, in which sense it 
appears in various place-names in England, as Cannock Chase. 
It is also a term for a stroke in tennis (?.».)• (2) (Fr. chasse, 
Lat. capsa, a box, cf. caisse, and “ chest ”), an enclosure, such 
as the muzzle-end of a gun in front of the trunnions, a groove 
cut to hold a ^lipe, and, in typography, the frame enclosing the 
‘‘ forme.” 

CHASING, or Enchasing, the art of producing figures and 
ornamental patterns, either raised or indented, on metallic 
surfaces by means of steel tools or punches. It is practised 
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extensively for the omam^ptation of goldsmith and silversmith 
work, electro-plate and similar objects, being employed to 
produce bold flutings and bosses, and in another manner utilized 
for imitating engraved surfaces. Minute work can be produced 
by this method, perfect examples of which may be»seen in the 
watch-cases chased by G. M. Moser, R.A. (i704-i78.-5). The’ 
chaser first outlines the pattern on the surface he is to ornament, 
after which, if the work involves bold or high emljossments, 
these are blocked out by a process termed " snarling.” The 
snarling iron is a long iron tool turned up at the end, and made so 
that when securely fastened in a vice the upturned end can reach 
and press against any portion of the interior of the vase or other 
object to be chased. The part to be raised being held firmly 
against the upturned point of the snarling iron, the workman 
gives the shoulder or opposite end of the iron a sharp blow, 
which causes the point applied to the work to give it a percussive 
stroke, and thus throw up the surface of the metal held against 
the tool. When the blocking out from the interior is finished, 
or when no such embossing is required, the object to be chased 
is filled with molten pitch, which is allowed to harden. It is 
then fastened to a sandbag, and with hammer and a multitude 
of small punches of different outline the whole details of the 
pattern, lined, smooth or “ matt,” are worked out. Embossing 
and stamping from steel dies and rolled ornaments have long 
since taken the place of chased ornamentations in the cheaper 
Kinds of plated works. (.See Kmhossing.) 

CHASLES, VICTOR EUPHfiMIEN PHILARilTE (1798-1873), 
French critic and man of letters, was Ixirn at Mainvilliers (Eure 
et boir) on the 8th of October 1798. His father, Pierre Jacques 
Michel Chasles (1754-1826), was a member of the Convention, 
and was one of those who voted the death of Louis XVI. He 
brought up his son according to the principles of Rousseau's 
imiU, and the boy, after a regime of outdoor life, followed by 
some years’ classical study, was apprenticed to a printer, so that 
he might make acquaintance with manual labour. His master 
was involved in one of the plots of 1815, and Philar^te suffered 
two months’ imprisonment. On his release he was sent to 
London, where he worked fur the printer Valpy on editions of 
classical authors. He wrote articles for the fenglish reviews, 
and on his return to Prance did much to popularize the study 
of English authors. He was also one of the earliest to draw 
attention in J''rance to Scandinavian and Russian literature. 
He contributed to the Revue des deux mondes, until he had a 
violent quarrel, terminating in a lawsuit, with Franvois Buloz, 
who won his case. He became librarian of the Bibliothfiquc 
Mazarine, and from 1841 was professor of comparative literature 
atsthe College de France. During his active life he produced 
some fifty volumes of literary history and criticism, and of 
social history, much of which is extremely valuable. He died 
at Venice on the j8th of July 1873. His son, iimile Chasles 
(b. 1827), was a philologist of some reputation. 

Among his best critical works is JHx-ltuitidme Sidcle en Avglelcrre 
. . . (i846),oneof a scries of 20 vols. of £n«#fs if (om/xjn’f; 

(1846-1875). wliich he called later Treiite an.i de critique. An 
account of his strenuous Iroyhood is given in his Maisan de man pire. 
His Mimoires (1876-1877) did not fulfd llie expectations ba.sed on his 
brilliant talk. 

CHASSE (from the Fr., in full chasse-caje, or “ coffee-chaser ”), 
a draught of spirit or liqueur, taken with or after coffee, &c. 

CHASS£ (Fr. for “ chased ”), a gliding step in dancing, so 
called since one foot is brought up behind or chases the other. 
The chassi croisi is a double variety of the step. 

CHASSELOUP-LAUBAT, FRANCiOIS, Makquis de (1754- 
1833), French general and military engineer, was born at St 
Sernin (Lower Charente) on the iSth of August 1754, of a noble 
family, and entered the French engineers in 1774. He was still 
a subaltern at the outbreak of the Revolution, becoming captain 
in 1791. His ability as a military engineer was recognized in 
the campaigns of 1792 and 1793. In the following year he won 
distinction in various actions and was promoted successively 
chef de bataiUon and colonel. He was chief of engineers at the 
siege of Mainz in 1796, after which he was sent to Italy. He 
there conducted the first siege of Mantua, and reconnoitred the 


positions and lines of advance of the army of Bonaparte. He 
was promoted general of brigade Btfore the clqge of the campaign, 
and was subsequently employed in fortifying the new Rhine 
frontier of France. His work as chief of engineers in the army 
of Italy (1799) was conspicuously successful, and after the battle 
of Novi he was made general of division. When Napoleon took 
the field in j8oo to retrieve the disasters of 1799, he again 
.selected Chasseloup as his engineer general. During the peace of 
1801-1805 he was chiefly employed in reconstructing the defences 
of northern Italy, and in particular the afterwards famous 
Quadrilateral. His chef-d'cEuvre was the great fortress of Aless¬ 
andria on the Tanaro. In 1805 he remained in Italy with 
Massena, but at the end of 1806 Napoleon, then engaged in the 
Polish campaign, called him lo the Grande-Armie, with which 
he served in the campaign of 1806-07, directing the sieges of 
Colbcrg, Danzig and Siralsund. During the Napoleonic domina¬ 
tion in Germany, Chasseloup reconstructed many fortresses, 
in particular Magdeburg. In the campaign of 1809 he again 
served in Italy. In 1810 Napoleon made him a councillor of 
state. His last campaign was that of 1812 in Russia. He 
retired from active service simn afterwards, though in 1814 he 
was occasionally engaged in the inspw-tion and construction 
of fortifications. Louis XVIII. made him a peer of France and 
a knight of St Louis. 1 le refused to join Napioleon in the Hundred 
Days, but after the second Restoration he voted in the chamber 
of peers against the condemnation of Marshal Ney. In politics 
he belonged to the constitutional party. The king created him 
a marquis. Chasseloup’s later years were employed chiefly in 
putting in order his manuscripts, a task which he had to abandon 
owing to the failure of his sight. His only published work was 
Correspondance d'un general franpais, Syc. sur divers sujets (Paris, 
1801, republished Milan, 1805 and 1811, under the title Corre¬ 
spondance de deux ginirals, 6rc., essais sur quelcjues parties d’artil- 
lerie et de fortification). The most important of his papers are 
in manuscript in the Depot of Fortifications, Paris. 

As an engineer Chasseloup was an adherent, though of ad¬ 
vanced -views, of the old bastioned system. He followed in many 
respects the engineer Bousmard, whose work was published in 
1797 and who fell, os a Prussian officer, in the defence of Danzig 
in 1807 against Chasseloup's own attack. His front was applied 
to Alessandria, as has been stated, and contains many elabora¬ 
tions of the bastion trace, with, in particular, masked flanks in 
the tcnaille, which served as extra flanks of the bastions. The 
bastion itself was carefully and minutely retrenched. The 
ordinary ravelin he replaced by a heavy casemated caponier 
after the example of Montalembert, and, like Bousmard’s, his 
own ravelin was a large and powerful work pushed out beyond 
the glacis. 

CHASSEPOT, officially “ fusil modHe 1866,” a military breech¬ 
loading rifle, famous as the arm of the French forces in the Franco- 
German War of 1870-71. It was so called after its inventor, 
Antoine Alphonse Chassepot (1833-1905), who, frpm 1857 on¬ 
wards, had constructed various experimental forms of breech¬ 
loader, and it became the French service weapon in 1866. In 
the following year it made its first appearance on the battlefield 
at Mentana (November 3rd, 1867), where it inflicted severe losses 
upon Garibaldi’s troops. In the war of 1870 it proved very 
greatly superior to the German needle-gun. The breech was 
closed by a bolt very similar to those of more modern rifles, and 
amongst the technical features of interest were the method of 
obturation, which was similar in principle to the de Bange 
obturator for heavy guns (see Ordnance), and the retention 
of the paper cartridge. The principal details of the chassepot 
are :—^weight of rifle, 9 lb 5 oz.; length with bayonet, 6 ft. 2 in .; 
calibre, -433 in.; weight of bullet (lead), 386 grains; weight of 
charge (black powder), 86-4 grains ; muzzle velocity, 1328 f.s.; 
sighted to 1312 yds. (1200 m.). The chassepot was replaced in 
1874 by the Gras rifle, which had a metal cartridge, and all rifles 
of the older model remaining in store were converted to take the 
same ammunition (fusil modMe 1866/74). 

CHASSiRlAU, THBODORE (1819-1856), French painter, 
was bom in the Antilles, and studied under Ingres at Paris and 
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at Rome, suKscquently falling under the influence of Paul 
Delaroche. He ws a well-kitown painter of portraits and his¬ 
torical pieces, his “ Tepidarium at Pompeii ” (1853) being now 
in the l,ouvre. 

CHASSIS (Pr. chassis, a frame, from the Late Lat. capsum, an 
enclosed space), properly a window-frame, from which is derived 
the word “ sash ” ; also the movable traversing frame of a gun, 
and more particularly that part of a motor vchiele consisting of 
the wheels, frame and machinery, on which the body or carriage 
part rests. 

CHASTELARD, PIERRE DE BOCSOZEL DE (1540-1563), 
French poet, was born in Dauphine, a seion of the hou.se of 
IJayard. His name is in.separably connected with Mary, queen 
of Scots. From the service of the Constable Montmorency, 
Chastelard, then a page, passed to the household of Marshal 
Hamville, whom he aecompanied in his journey to Scotland in 
escort of Mary (1561). He returned to Paris in the marshal’s (rain, 
but left for Scotland again shortly afterward, fiearing letters of 
recommendation to Mary from his old protector, Montmoreney, 
and the Heards addressed to the ex-queen of France by Merre 
Ronsard, his master in the art of song. He undertook to trans¬ 
mit to the poet the service ol plate with which Mary rewarded 
him. But he had fallen in love with the queen, who is said to 
have encouraged his passion. Copies of verse passed between 
them ; she lost no occasion of showing herself partial to his 
jierson and conversation. The young man hid himself under her 
bed, where he was discovered by her maids of honour. Mary 
pardoned the offence, and the old familiar terms between them 
were resumed. Chastelard was so ra.sh as again to violate her 
privacy. He was discovered a second time, seized, sentenced 
and hanged the next morning. He met his fate valiantly and 
consistently, reading, on his way to the scaffold, his master’s 
noble Ilymne de la mart, and turning at the instant of doom 
towards the palace of Holyrood, to address to his unseen mistress 
the famous farewell—“ Adieu, toi si lielle et si cruelle, qui me 
tues et ((ue je ne puis cesser d’aimer.” This at least is the version 
of the Mhnoires of Brantome, who i.s, however, notoriously 
untrustworthy. But for his madness of love, it is possible that 
Chastelard would have left no shadow or shred of himself behind. 
As it is, his life and death are of interest as illustniting the wild 
days in which his lot w.as east. 

CHASTELLAIN, GEORGES (d. 1475), fhirgundian chronicler, 
was a native of Alost in Flanders. He derived his surname from 
the fact that his ancestors were burgraves or chatelains of the 
town ; his parents, who belonged to illustrious Flemish families, 
were probably the Jean Chastellain and his wife Marie de Mas- 
mines mentioned in the town records in 1425 and 1432. A copy 
of an epitaph originally at Valenciennes states that he died on 
the 20th of March 1474-5 aged seventy. But since he states 
that he was so young a child in 1430 that he could not recollect 
the details of events in that year, and since he was “ icolirr ” at 
Louvain in 1430, his birth may probably be placed nearer 1415 
than 1405. He saw active service in the Anglo-French wars and 
probably elsewhere, winning the surname of I.’adventureux. Jn 
1434 he received a gift from Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, 
for his military services, but on the conclusion of the peace of 
Arras in the next year lie abandoned soldiering for diplomacy. 
The next ten years were spent in F'ranee, where he was connected 
with Georges de la Tremoille, and afterwarils entered the house¬ 
hold of Pierre de Hrh-k, at that time seneschal of Poitou, by 
whom he was employed on missions to the duke of Burgundy, 
in an attempt to establish better relations between Qiarles VII. 
and the duke. During tliese years Chastellain had ample oppor¬ 
tunity of obtaining an intimate knowledge of French affairs, but 
on the further breach between the two princes, Chastellain left 
the French service to enter Philip’s household. He was at first 
pantler, then carver, titles which are misleading as to the nature 
of his services, which were those of a diplomatist; and in 1457 
he became a member of the ducal council. He was continually 
employed on diplomatic errands until 1455, when, owing appar¬ 
ently tp ill-health, he received a^rtments in the palace of the 
counts of Hainaut at Salle-le-Corate, Valenciennes, with a con¬ 


siderable pension, on condition that jthe recipient should put in 
writing “ chases nouvelUs cl morales” and a chronicle of notable 
events. That is to say, he was appointed Burgundian historio¬ 
grapher with a recommendation to write also on other subjects 
not strictlj^ within the scope of a chronicler. From tliis tim'e 
he worked liard at his Chrnnique, with occasional interruptions 
in his retreat to fulfil njissirms in F'rance, or to visit the Bur¬ 
gundian court. He was assisted, from about 1463 onwards, by 
his disciple and cuiitinuator, Jean Molinct, whose rhetorical and 
redundant stvle may l)e fairly traced in some jiicss^es of the 
Chronique. Charles the Bold maintained the traditions of his 
hou.se as a patron of literature, and showed special favour to 
Chastellain, who. after being constituted indiciaire or chronicler 
of the order of the Golden Fleece, was himself made a knight of 
the order on the 2nd of May 1473. He died at Valenciennes 
on the 13th of I'V.hruary (according to the treasury accounts), 
or on the 20th of March (according to his epitaph) 1475. He 
left an illegitimate son, to whom was paid in 1524 one hundred 
and twenty livres for a copy of the Chronique intended tor 
Charles V.’s sister Mary, queen of Hungary. Only' about one- 
third of the whole wi)rk, which extended from 1414 to 1474, is 
known to be in existence, but MSS. carried by the Habsburgs 
to Vienna or Madrid may possibly yet be discovered. 

Among his contemporaries Chastellain acquired a great 
reputation by his poems and occasional pieces now little con¬ 
sidered. The unfinished stiite of his Chronique at the time of 
his death, coupled with political considerations, may possibly 
account for the fact that it remtiined unprinted during the 
century that followed his death, and his historical work was oi\ly 
disinterred from the libraries of Arras, Paris and Brussels by the 
painstaking researches of M. Buchon in 1825. Chastellain w:is 
constantly engaged during the earlier part of bis earcer in 
negotiations between the French and Burgundian courts, and 
thus had personal knowledge of the persons and events dealt 
with in his historv. A partisan element in writing of French 
affairs was inevitable in a Burgundian chronicle. 'I’his defect 
appears most strongly in his treatment of Joan of .\rc ; and the 
attack on Agnes Sorel seems to have been dictated by the 
dauphin (afterwards Louis XL), then n refugee in Burgundy, of 
whom he, was afterwards to become a severe critic. He was not, 
however, misled, as his more, picturesque, predecessor F'roissart 
h.ad been, by feudal and chivalric tradition into niiscofiception 
of the radical injustice of the, English cause in France ; and 
except in isolated instances where llurgundian interests were at 
stake, he did full justice to the jratriotism of Frenchmen. Among 
his most sympathetic portraits are those of his friend Pierre dc 
Br6z6 and of Jacques Ctt'ur. His F’rcnch style, based partly 
on his Latin reading, has, together with its undeniable vigour 
and picturesqueness, the characteristic redundance and rhetorical 
quality of the Burgundian school. Chastellain was no mere 
annalist, but proposed to fuse, and shape his vast material to his 
own conclusions, in accordance with his political experience. 
The most interesting feature of his work is the skill with which 
he pictures the leading figures of his time. His “ characters ” 
are the fruit of acute and experienced observation, and abound 
in satirical traits, although the 42nd chapter of his second book, 
devoted expressly to portraiture, is headed “ Commmt Ceorges 
escril el menlionne les louanges vertueuses des princes de son temps.” 

The known extant fragments of Chastellain’s Chroniques with 
his other works were edited by Kervyn de Ix'ttenhove for tl)e 
Brussels Acailemy in 1803-1866 (8 vols., Brussels) as CEuvres de 
Georges Chastellain. This edition includes all that had been already 
published by Buchon in his Collection de ckroniqties and Choix de 
chroniques (material subsequently inrorporated in the Panthfon 
littiraire), and portions printed by Rcnard in his Trisor nalinnat, 
vol. i., and by Quichorat in the Pruefs de la Put elle, vol. iv. Kervyn 
dc I-ettenhovc’s text includes the portions of the chronicle covering 
the periods September 1419. October 1422, January 1430 to December 
1431. 1451-1452, July 1454 to October 1458, July 1461 to July J463. 
and. with omissions, June 1467 to September 1470; and three volumes 
ol minor pieces of considerable interest, especially Le Ternple de 
Boccace, dedicated to Margaret of Anjou, «id the Diprlcation for 
Pierre Br6»e, imprisoned by Ixjuis XI. In the case of these minor 
works the attribution to Chastellain is in some cases erroneous, 
notably in the case of the Livre des fails de Jacques de Lalain, which 
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i* the work of Lcfehv^e de Saint-Remi, herald of the Golden Fleece. 
In the alleRorical OuUri d'atfiour it has been thought a real romance 
between Br6z^ and a lady of the royal house is concealed. 

See A. Molinier, Les Sources de I'histuire de France; as well as 
notices by Kervyn do Lettenhove prefixed to the CEumes and in the 
hiographie nalionale de Belgique ; and an article (lhr(c parts) by 
Vallet de Viriville in the Journal dcs savants {18(17). 

CHASUBLE (Fr. chasuble, Ger. Khsel, Span, casulla ; Late 
Lat. casula, a little house, hut, from cisa), a liturgical vestment 
of the Catholic Church. It is the outermost garment worn by 
bishops and priests -at the celebration of the Mass, forming 
with the alb (g.v.) the must essential part of the eucharistic 
vestments. Since it is only used at the Mass, or rarely for 
functions intimately connected with the sacrament of the altar, 
it may be regarded as the Mass vestment par eXcellcnee. The 
chasuble is thus in a special sense the sacerdotal vestment, and 
at tlic ordination of priests, according to tlie Roman rite, the 
bishop places on the candidate a chasuble rolled up at the back 
(planela plicata), with the words, “ Take the sacerdotal robe, 
the symbol of love,” &c.; at the end of the ordination Mass the 

vesttnent is unrolled. 
The chasuble or 
planela (os it is called 
in the Koman missal), 
according to tlie pre 
vailing model in the 
Roman Catholic 
Church, is a scapular- 
like cloak, with a hole 
in tlifi middle for the 
head, falling down 
over breast and back, 
and leaving the arms 
uncoveredat thcsidcs. 
Its shape and size, 
however, differ con¬ 
siderably in various 
countries (see fig. i), 
while some churches 
— e.g. those of certain 
monastic orders— 
have retained or re¬ 
verted to the earlier 
“ Gothic ” forms to 
be described later. 
Fmm ibaun’s bypermbsion According to the de- 

of the publUher, 11. Hcnler. cisions of thc Con- 

fici. I.—Comparative shape and size of gregation of Rites 
Chasubk*s as now in use in various countries, chasubles must not 
«.i,Gcnnan. r, Roman, d. .Spanish. be of linen, cotton or 
woollen stuffs, but of silk ; though a mixture of wool (or linen 
and cotton) and silk is allowed if thc silk completely cover the 
other material on the outer side ; spun glass thread, as a sub¬ 
stitute for gold or silver thread, is also forbidden, owing to the 
possible danger to the priest’s health through broken fragments 
falling into the chalice. 

The chasuble, like the kindred vestments (the </xXdwov, &c.) 
in the Eastern Churches, is derived from the Roman paemda or 
planela, a cloak worn by all classes and both sexes in tlie Graeco- 
Roman world (see Vistmknts). Though early used in the 
celebration of the liturgy it had for several centuries no speci¬ 
fically litu^cal diameter, the first clear instances of its ritual 
use being in a letter of St Germanus of Paris (d. 576), and the 
next in flie twenty-eighth canon of the Council of Toledo (633). 
Much later than this, however, it was still an artide of everyday 
clerical dress, and as such was prescribed by the German council 
convened by Carloman and presided over by St Boniface in 742. 
Amalarius of Metz, in his De ecclesiastieis officiis (ii. 19), tells us 
in 816 that the castda is the generate indumentum sacrorum 
ducum and “ is proper generally to all the clergy.” It was not 
until the nth century, when the cope (?.».) had become estab- 
lifhed as a litui^cal vestment, that the chasuble b^an to be 
reserved as special to the sacrifice of the Mass. As illustrating 


this process Father Braun (p. 170) cites an interesting corre¬ 
spondence between Archbishop Ldnfranc of Canterbury and John 
of Avranches, archbishop of Rouen, as to {he propriety of a 
bishop weariiig a chasuble at the consecration of a church, 
Lanfronc maintaining as an established principle that the 
vestment should be reserved for the Mass. By the 13th century, 
with the final development of the ritual of the Mass, die chasuble 
became definitely fixed as the vestment of the celebrating priest; 
though to this day in the Roman Church relics of the earlier 
general use of the chasuble survive in the planela plicata worn 
by deacons and subdeacons in Lent and Advent, and other 
penitential seasons. 

At the Reformation the chasuble was rejected with the other 
vestments by the more extreme Protestants. Its use, however, 
survived in the Lutheran churches ; and though in those of 
Germany it is no longer worn, it still forms part of the liturgical 
costume of the Scandinavian Evangelical churches. In the 
Church of England, though it was prescribed alternatively with 
the cope in the First Prayer-Book of Edward VI., it was ulti¬ 
mately discarded, with the other “ Mass vestments,” the cope 
being substituted for it at thc celebration of tlie Holy Communion 
in cathedral and collegiate churches; its use has, however, 
during the last fifty years been widely revived in connexion with 
the reactionary movement in the direction of the pre-Reformation 
doctrine of the eucharist. Thc difficult question of its legality 
is discussed in the article Vestments. 

Form. —'I'he chasuble was originally a tent-like robe which 
fell in loose folds below the knee (see Plate 1 . fig. 4). Its obvious 
inconvenience for celebrating the holy mysteries, however, 
caused its gradual modification. The object of thc change was 
primarily to leave the hands of the celebrant freer for the careful 
performance of the manual acts, and to this end a process of 
cutting away at the sides of the vestment began, which continued 
until ^e tent-shaped chasuble of the j 2th century liad developed 
in the i6th into the scapular-like vestment at present in use. 
This process was, moreover, hastened by tlie substitution of 
costly and elaborately embroidered materials for the simple 
stuffs of which the vestment had originally been composed; 
for, as it became heavier and stiffer, it necessarily had to be 
made smaller. For the extremely exiguous proportions of some 
chasubles actually in use, which have been robbed of oil tlie 
beauty of form they ever possessed, less respectable motives 
have sometimes been responsible, viz. the desire of their makers 
to save on the materials. The most beautiful form of tlie chasuble 
is undoubtedly the “ Gothic ” (see the figure of Bishop Johannes 
of Lubeck in the article Vestments), which is the form most 
affected by the Anglican clergy, as being that worn in the 
English Church before the Reformation. 

Decoration. —Though planetae decorated with narrow orphrej'S 
are occasionally met with in the monuments of the early centuries, 
these vestments were until the 10th century generally quite 
plain, and even at the close of this century, when the custom of 
decorating the chasuble with orphreys had become common, 
there was no definite rule as to their disposition ; sometimes 
they were merely embroidered borders to the neck-opening or 
hem, sometimes a vertical strip down the baick, less often a 
forked cross, the arms of which turned upwards over the 
shoulders. From this time onward, however, the embroidery 
became ever more and more elaborate, and with this tendency 
the orphreys were broadened to allow of their being decorated 
with figures. About the middle of the 13th century, the cross 
witli horizontal arms begins to appear on the back of the vest¬ 
ment, and by the 15th this had become the most usual form, 
though the forked cross also survived— e.g. in England, where 
it is now considered distinctive of the chasuble as worn in the 
Anglican Church. Where the forked cross is used it is placed 
lx>& on the back and front of the vestment; the horizontal- 
armed cross, on the other hand, is placed only on the bock, the 
front being decorated with a vertical strip extending to 
lower hem (fig. 1, b, i). Sometimes the back of the chasuble has 
no cro^s, but only a vertical orphrey, and in this case the front, 
besides the vertical stripe, has a horizontal orphrey jdkt bdow 
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the neck opening (see Plate f fig. *). This latter is the type 
Used in the local Roman ChRirch, which has been adopted in 
certain dioceses m South Germany and Switzerland, and of 
late years in the Roman Catholic churches in England, e.g. 
Westminster cathedral (see Plat# I. figs. 3 and 5). 

It has been widely held that the forked cross was a conscious 
imitation of the archiepiscopal pallium (F. Bock, Gesek. der 
liturg. Gavdnder, ii. 107), and that the chasuble .so decorated 
is proper to archbishops. Father Braun, however, makes it 
quite clear tluit this was not the case, and gives proof that this 
decoration was not even originally conceived as a rross at all, 
citing early instances of its having been worn by laymen and 
even by non-Christians (p. 210). It was not until the i3ih centurj' 
that the symbolical moaning of the cross began to be elaborated, 
and this was still further accentuated from the 14th century 
onward by the increasingly widespread custom of adding to it 
the figure of the crucified Christ and other .symbols of the Passion. 
This, however, did not represent any definite rule ; and the 
orphreys of chasubles were decorated with a great variety of 
pictorial subjects, scriptural or drawn from the stories of the 
saints, while the rest of the vestment was either left plain or, if 
embroidered, most usually decorated with arabesque patterns 
of foliage or animals. The local Roman Church, true to its 
ancient traditions, adhered to the simpler forms. The modem 
Roman chasuble pictured in Plate I. fig. 5, besides the conven¬ 
tional arabesque pattern, is decorated, according to rule, with 
the arms of the archbishop and his see. 

Tie Eastern Church. —Tlie original equivalent of the chasuble 
is the phelonion i/icA.oei)s, ijiaivoKiov, from paenula). 

It is a full vestment of the type of the Western bell 
chasuble; but, instead of being cut away at the sides, it is 
for convenience' sake either gathered up or cut short in front. 
In the Armenian, .Syrian, ChJdaean and Coptic rites it is cope¬ 
shaped. There is some difference of opinion as to the derivation 
of the vestment in the latter case ; the Five Bishops (Report to 
Convocation, 1908) deriving it, like the cope, from the birrus, 
while l''uther Braun considers it, as well as the cope, to be a 
modification of the paenula.^ The phelonion (Arm. shurtshar, 
Syr. phaina, Chald. maaphra or phaina, Copt, hurtios, felonion, 
kuklinn) is confined to the priests in the Armenian, Syrian, 
Clialdacan and Coptic rites; in the Greek rite it is worn also by 
the lectors. It is not in the East so specifically a eucharistic 
vestment as in the West, but is worn at other solemn functions 
besides the liturgy, e.g. marriages, processions, &c. 

Until the nth century the phelonion is always pictured as a 
perfectly plain dark robe, but at this period the custom arose 
of decorating the patriarchal phelonion with a number of 
crosses, whence its name of irokvtrravpiov. By the 14th century 
the use of thc.se polystauria had been extended to metropolitans 
and later still to cdl bishops. The purple or black phelonion, 
however, remained plain in all cases. The Greeks and Greek 
Melchite metropo^tans now wear the sakkos instead of the 
phelonion; and m the Russian, Ruthenian, Bulgarian and 
Italo-Greek churches this vestment has superseded the phelonion 
in the case of all bishops (see Dai.matic and Vestments). 

See J. Braun. S.J., Die litwgische Cewandung (Freitnirg im 
Breisgau. 1907), pp. 149-247, and the bililiography to the article 
Vestments. (W. A. P.) 


' The writer is indebti'd to the courtesy of Father Braun for the 
following note:—"That the Syrian phaina was formerly a closed 
mantle of the type of the bell chasuble is clearly proved by the 
evidence of the miniatures of a Syrian pontifical (dated 1239) in the 
Bihliothique Nationale at Paris (cf. Bild rd. 112, 284, in Die liiur- 
gi.<:che Gewandung). The liturgical vestments of the Armenians are 
derived, like their rite, from the Greek rite ; so that in this case also 
there can be no doubt that the shurtshar was originally closed. The 
Cojitic rite is in the same relation to the Syrian. Moreover, it would 
bo further necessary to prove that the birrus, in contradistinction to 
the paenula, wa.s always o|)en in front; whereas, per contra, the 
paenula, both as worn by soldiers and in ordinary life, was, like the 
modem Arab hurnus, oHcn slit up the front to the neck. For the 
rest, it is obvious that if the Syrian phaina was still quite closed in 
the 13th century, and was only provided with a slit since tlmt time, 
the same is very probable in the case of the Armenian cnasuble. 
The absfeiice of the hood might also be taken as additional proof of 


CHATBAU (from LaU. castellum, fortiiess, through O.' Fr. 
chastd, chmeau), the French word for castle {q.v.). The develop¬ 
ment of the medieval castle, in the isth and i6th centuries, 
into houses arranged rather for residence than defence led to a 
corresponding widening of the meaning of the term chdleaS, 
which came to be applied to any seigniorial residence and so 
generally to all houses, especially country houses, of any pre¬ 
tensions (cf. the Ger. ISchloss). The French distinguish the 
fortified castle from the residential man.sion by describing the 
former as the chateau fort, the latter as the chateau de plaisance. 
The development of the one into the other is admirably illustrated 
by surviving buildings in France, especially in the chateaux 
scattered along the Loire. Of these I.angeais, still in perfect 
preservation,' is a fine type of the chateau fori, with its 10th- 
century keep and 13th-century walls. Amboise (1490), Blois 
(1500-1540), Chambord (begun i52f>), Chcnonceaux(1515-1560), 
Azay-le-Rideau (1521), may be t^en as typical examples of the 
chateau de plaisance of the transition period, all retaining in 
greater or less degree some of the architectural characteristics 
of the medieval castle. Some description of these is given under 
their several heading.s. In English the word chateau is often 
used to translate foreign words (e.g. Schluss) meaning country 
house or mansion. 

For the Loire chdteaux sec Theodore Andrea Cook, Old Tonraine 
(1892). 

CHATEAUBRIAND, FRANQOIS RENE, Vicomte de (1768- 
1848), french author, youngest son of Ren6 Auguste de Chateau¬ 
briand, comte de Combourg,'-* was bom at St Mulo on the 4th of 
September 1768. 1 Ic was a brilliant representative of the reaction 
against the ideas of the French Revolution, and the most con¬ 
spicuous figure in French literature during the First Empire. 11 is 
naturally poetical temperament was fostered in childhood by 
picturesquein(luences,the mysterious reserveof bis morosefather, 
the ardent piety of his mother, the traditions of his ancicn t lamily, 
the legends and antiquated customs of the sequestered Breton 
district, above all, the vagueness and solemnity of the neighlwur- 
ing ocean. His closest friend was his sister Lucile,'* a passionate- 
hearted girl, divided between her devotion to him and to religion. 
Francois received his education at Dol and Rennes, where Jean 
Victor Moreau was among his fellow-students. From Rennes 
he proceeded to the College of Dinan, and passed some years in 
desultory study in preparation for the priesthood. 11c finally 
decided, alter a year’s holiday at the family chateau of Comlmurg, 
that he had no vocation for the Church, and was on the point of 
proceeding to try his fortune in India when he received (17S6) a 
commission in the army. After a short visit to Paris he joined 
his regiment at Cambrai, and early in the following year was 
presented at court. In 1788 he received the toiisure in order 
to enter the order of the Knights of Malta. In Paris (i q&q-t 789) 
he made acquaintance with the Parisian men of letters. He 
met la liarpe, fivariste Pamy,“ Pindare ” Lebrun, Nicolas 
Chamfort, Pierre Louis Ginguen6, and others, of whom he has 
left portraits in his memoirs. 

Clmteaubriand was not unfavourable to the Revolution in its 
first stages, but he was disturbed by its early excesses; moreover, 
his regiment was disbanded, and his family belonged to the 
party of reaction. His political impartiality, he says, pleased 
no one. These causes and the restlessness of his spirit induced 
him to take part in a romantic .scheme for the discovery of the 
North-West Passage, in pursuance of which he departed for 
America in the spring of 1791. The passage was not found or 
even attempted, but the adventurer returned enriched with the— 
to him—more important discovery of his own pow»s and 
vocation, conscious of his marvellous faculty for the delineation 
of nature, and stored with the new ideas and new imagery, 

the derivation of the phaina from the paenula, but I should not lay 
particular stress upon it. The question is settled by the above- 
mentioned miniatures.” . 

’ For full details of the Chateaubriand family see R. Kerviler, 
Essai d'une bio-bibliographie de Chateaubriand.et de sa famille (Vannes. 

• Her CEuvres were edited in 1879, with a memoir, by -Anatole 
France. 
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i* the work of Lcfehv^e de Saint-Remi, herald of the Golden Fleece. 
In the alleRorical OuUri d'atfiour it has been thought a real romance 
between Br6z^ and a lady of the royal house is concealed. 

See A. Molinier, Les Sources de I'histuire de France; as well as 
notices by Kervyn do Lettenhove prefixed to the CEumes and in the 
hiographie nalionale de Belgique ; and an article (lhr(c parts) by 
Vallet de Viriville in the Journal dcs savants {18(17). 

CHASUBLE (Fr. chasuble, Ger. Khsel, Span, casulla ; Late 
Lat. casula, a little house, hut, from cisa), a liturgical vestment 
of the Catholic Church. It is the outermost garment worn by 
bishops and priests -at the celebration of the Mass, forming 
with the alb (g.v.) the must essential part of the eucharistic 
vestments. Since it is only used at the Mass, or rarely for 
functions intimately connected with the sacrament of the altar, 
it may be regarded as the Mass vestment par eXcellcnee. The 
chasuble is thus in a special sense the sacerdotal vestment, and 
at tlic ordination of priests, according to tlie Roman rite, the 
bishop places on the candidate a chasuble rolled up at the back 
(planela plicata), with the words, “ Take the sacerdotal robe, 
the symbol of love,” &c.; at the end of the ordination Mass the 

vesttnent is unrolled. 
The chasuble or 
planela (os it is called 
in the Koman missal), 
according to tlie pre 
vailing model in the 
Roman Catholic 
Church, is a scapular- 
like cloak, with a hole 
in tlifi middle for the 
head, falling down 
over breast and back, 
and leaving the arms 
uncoveredat thcsidcs. 
Its shape and size, 
however, differ con¬ 
siderably in various 
countries (see fig. i), 
while some churches 
— e.g. those of certain 
monastic orders— 
have retained or re¬ 
verted to the earlier 
“ Gothic ” forms to 
be described later. 
Fmm ibaun’s bypermbsion According to the de- 

of the publUher, 11. Hcnler. cisions of thc Con- 

fici. I.—Comparative shape and size of gregation of Rites 
Chasubk*s as now in use in various countries, chasubles must not 
«.i,Gcnnan. r, Roman, d. .Spanish. be of linen, cotton or 
woollen stuffs, but of silk ; though a mixture of wool (or linen 
and cotton) and silk is allowed if thc silk completely cover the 
other material on the outer side ; spun glass thread, as a sub¬ 
stitute for gold or silver thread, is also forbidden, owing to the 
possible danger to the priest’s health through broken fragments 
falling into the chalice. 

The chasuble, like the kindred vestments (the </xXdwov, &c.) 
in the Eastern Churches, is derived from the Roman paemda or 
planela, a cloak worn by all classes and both sexes in tlie Graeco- 
Roman world (see Vistmknts). Though early used in the 
celebration of the liturgy it had for several centuries no speci¬ 
fically litu^cal diameter, the first clear instances of its ritual 
use being in a letter of St Germanus of Paris (d. 576), and the 
next in flie twenty-eighth canon of the Council of Toledo (633). 
Much later than this, however, it was still an artide of everyday 
clerical dress, and as such was prescribed by the German council 
convened by Carloman and presided over by St Boniface in 742. 
Amalarius of Metz, in his De ecclesiastieis officiis (ii. 19), tells us 
in 816 that the castda is the generate indumentum sacrorum 
ducum and “ is proper generally to all the clergy.” It was not 
until the nth century, when the cope (?.».) had become estab- 
lifhed as a litui^cal vestment, that the chasuble b^an to be 
reserved as special to the sacrifice of the Mass. As illustrating 


this process Father Braun (p. 170) cites an interesting corre¬ 
spondence between Archbishop Ldnfranc of Canterbury and John 
of Avranches, archbishop of Rouen, as to {he propriety of a 
bishop weariiig a chasuble at the consecration of a church, 
Lanfronc maintaining as an established principle that the 
vestment should be reserved for the Mass. By the 13th century, 
with the final development of the ritual of the Mass, die chasuble 
became definitely fixed as the vestment of the celebrating priest; 
though to this day in the Roman Church relics of the earlier 
general use of the chasuble survive in the planela plicata worn 
by deacons and subdeacons in Lent and Advent, and other 
penitential seasons. 

At the Reformation the chasuble was rejected with the other 
vestments by the more extreme Protestants. Its use, however, 
survived in the Lutheran churches ; and though in those of 
Germany it is no longer worn, it still forms part of the liturgical 
costume of the Scandinavian Evangelical churches. In the 
Church of England, though it was prescribed alternatively with 
the cope in the First Prayer-Book of Edward VI., it was ulti¬ 
mately discarded, with the other “ Mass vestments,” the cope 
being substituted for it at thc celebration of tlie Holy Communion 
in cathedral and collegiate churches; its use has, however, 
during the last fifty years been widely revived in connexion with 
the reactionary movement in the direction of the pre-Reformation 
doctrine of the eucharist. Thc difficult question of its legality 
is discussed in the article Vestments. 

Form. —'I'he chasuble was originally a tent-like robe which 
fell in loose folds below the knee (see Plate 1 . fig. 4). Its obvious 
inconvenience for celebrating the holy mysteries, however, 
caused its gradual modification. The object of thc change was 
primarily to leave the hands of the celebrant freer for the careful 
performance of the manual acts, and to this end a process of 
cutting away at the sides of the vestment began, which continued 
until ^e tent-shaped chasuble of the j 2th century liad developed 
in the i6th into the scapular-like vestment at present in use. 
This process was, moreover, hastened by tlie substitution of 
costly and elaborately embroidered materials for the simple 
stuffs of which the vestment had originally been composed; 
for, as it became heavier and stiffer, it necessarily had to be 
made smaller. For the extremely exiguous proportions of some 
chasubles actually in use, which have been robbed of oil tlie 
beauty of form they ever possessed, less respectable motives 
have sometimes been responsible, viz. the desire of their makers 
to save on the materials. The most beautiful form of tlie chasuble 
is undoubtedly the “ Gothic ” (see the figure of Bishop Johannes 
of Lubeck in the article Vestments), which is the form most 
affected by the Anglican clergy, as being that worn in the 
English Church before the Reformation. 

Decoration. —Though planetae decorated with narrow orphrej'S 
are occasionally met with in the monuments of the early centuries, 
these vestments were until the 10th century generally quite 
plain, and even at the close of this century, when the custom of 
decorating the chasuble with orphreys had become common, 
there was no definite rule as to their disposition ; sometimes 
they were merely embroidered borders to the neck-opening or 
hem, sometimes a vertical strip down the baick, less often a 
forked cross, the arms of which turned upwards over the 
shoulders. From this time onward, however, the embroidery 
became ever more and more elaborate, and with this tendency 
the orphreys were broadened to allow of their being decorated 
with figures. About the middle of the 13th century, the cross 
witli horizontal arms begins to appear on the back of the vest¬ 
ment, and by the 15th this had become the most usual form, 
though the forked cross also survived— e.g. in England, where 
it is now considered distinctive of the chasuble as worn in the 
Anglican Church. Where the forked cross is used it is placed 
lx>& on the back and front of the vestment; the horizontal- 
armed cross, on the other hand, is placed only on the bock, the 
front being decorated with a vertical strip extending to 
lower hem (fig. 1, b, i). Sometimes the back of the chasuble has 
no cro^s, but only a vertical orphrey, and in this case the front, 
besides the vertical stripe, has a horizontal orphrey jdkt bdow 
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Fig. 7.—Back o( a Chasuble of Italian Brocaded Damask (Ked) with Embroidered Orphreys. The Vestment is of the early 
16 th century, the Orphreys of the late Itth century. (English In the \ ictoria and Albert Museum.) 
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donvcd from the? vm^m iuicbu» cuiu magnificent scenery of the 
western continent. That he actually lived among the Indians, 
however, is shown by Bedier to be doubtful, and the same critic 
has exposed the untrustworthiness of tlie autobiographical 
aetmls of his American trip. His knowledge of America was 
maihly derived from the books of Charlevobc apd others. 

The news of the arrest of Louis 3 ^ 1 . at Varennes in June 
1791 recalled him to Frsmee. In 179! he married Mile Celeste 
Buisson de Lavigne, a girl of seventeen, who brought him a 
small fortune. This enabled him to join the ranks of the emi¬ 
grants, a course practically imposed on him by his birth and 
his profession as a soldier. After the failure of the duke of 
Brunswick’s invasion he contrived to reach Brussels, where he 
was left wounded and apparently dying in the street. His 
brother succeeded in obtaining some shelter for him, and sent 
him to Jersey. The captain of the boat in which he travelled 
left him on the beach in Guernsey. He was once more rescued 
from death, this time by some fishermen. After spending some 
time in the Chaxmel Islands under the care of an emigrant uncle, 
the comte de Bed6e, he made his way to London. In England 
he lived obscurely for several years, gaining an intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with English literature and a practical acquaintance with 
poverty. His own account of this period has been exposed 
by A. le Braz, Au pays d’exil de Chateaubriand (1909), and by 
E. Dick, Revue d’kistoire Uttiraire de la France (1908), i. From 
his English exile dates the Natchez (first printed in his (Euvres 
computes, 1826-1831), a prose epic designed to portray the 
life of the Red Indians. Two brilliant episodes originally 
designed for this work, Atala and Reni, are among his mo.st 
famous productions. Chateaubriand’s first publication, however, 
was the Essai historique, politique et moral sur Us rholutions . . . 
(London, 1797), which the author subsequently retracted, but 
took care not to suppress. In this volume he appears as a 
mediator between royalist and revolutionary ideas, a free¬ 
thinker in religion, and a philosopher imbued with the spirit of 
Rousseau. A great chaise in his views was, however, at hand, 
induced, according to his own statement, by a letter from his 
sister Julie (Mme de Farcy), telling him of the grief his views 
had caused his mother, who had died soon after her release from 
the Conciergerie in the same year. His brother had perished 
on the scaffold in April 1794, and both his sisters, Lucile and 
Julie, 4 nd his wife had been imprisoned at Rennes. Mme de 
Farcy did not long survive her imprisonment. 

Chateaubriand’s thoughts turned to religion, and on his 
ratum to FVance in 1800 the Ginie du ehristianisme was already 
in an advanced state._ Louis de Fontanes had been a fellow-exile 
wtth Chateaubriand in London, and he now introduced him to 
the society of Mme de StaSl, Mme R6camier, Beniamin Constant, 
Lucien Bonaparte and others. But Chateaubriand’s favourite 
resort was the salon of Pauline de Beaumont, who was destined 
to fill a great pl^ in his life, and gave him some help in the 
preparation of his work on Cluistianity, part of the book being 
written at her house at Savigny. Atala, ou Us amours de deux 
sauv^es dans U disert, used as an episode in the Ginie du ckris- 
iianisme, appeared separately in t8oi and immediately made his 
reputation. Exquisite style, impassioned eloquence and glowing 
descriptions of nature gained indulgence for the incongruity 
between the rudeness of the personages and the refinement of 
the sentiments, and for the distasteful blending of prudery with 
seiii^usneBs. Alike in its merits and defects the piece is a more 
Hihpiiliir and highly coloured Paid et Virgime; it has been 
justly said that Bemardin Saint-Pierre models in marble and 
Chateaubriand in _ bronze. Encouraged by his success the 
author resumed his Gim’e du ehristianisme, ou beatois de la 
religioH ekritienne, which appeared in 1803, just upon the eve of 
Napoleon’s re-establishment of the Catholic religion in FVance, 
for Which it thus seemed almost to have prepared the way. No 
eoincidence could have been more opportune, Md Clwteau- 
twiand came to esteem himself the counterpart of Napoleon m 
tite intdlectual order. In composing his work be had borne in 
m^d the admonition of his friend Joseph Joubert,' that die 
{lUbfic wo^d care very little for his erudition and very much 
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for his eloquence. It is consequently an ineERcieeBt pro¬ 
duction from the point of view M serious agrument. The con- 
'sidemtiens derived from natural theology ar^ut commonplii^ 
rendered dazzling by the magic of style; and the parall^ 
between Christianity and antiquity, espeoally in efts and letters, 
are at best ingenious sophistries. Tm less polemical passages, 
however, where the autiior depicts the glories of the Catholic 
liturgy and ite accessories, or expounds its symbolical significance, 
are splendid instances of the effect produced by the accumulation 
and judicious distribution of particulars gorgeous in the mass, 
and treated with the utmost refinement of detail. The work is 
a masterpiece of literary art, and its influence in French literature 
was immense. The £loa of Alfred de Vigny, the Harmonies of 
Lamartine and even the Ligende des siicUs of Victor Hugo may 
be ^d to have been inspired by the Ginie du ehristianisme. 
Its immediate effect was very considerable. It admirably sub¬ 
served the statecraft of Napoleon, and Talleyrand in 1803 
appointed the writer attachi to the French legation at Rome, 
whither he was followed by Mme de Beaumont, who died there. 

When his insubordinate and intriguing spirit compelled his 
recall he was transferred as envoy to the canton of the Valais. 
The murder of the duke of Enghien (21st of March 1804) took 
place before he took up this appointoent. Oiateaubriand, who 
was in Paris at the time, showed his courage and independence 
by immediately resigning his post. In 1807 he gave great 
offence to Napoleon by an article in the Mercure de France (4th 
of July), containing allusions to Nero which were rightly taken 
to refer to the emperor. The Mercure, of which he had become 
proprietor, was temporarily suppressed, and was in the next year 
amalgamated with the Dicade. Chateaubriand states in 
Minmres that hb life was threatened, but it is more than 
possible that he exaggerated the danger. Before this, in 1806, 
he made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, undertaken, as he subse¬ 
quently acknowledged, less in a devotional spirit than in quest 
of new imagery. He returned by way Of Tunis, Carthage, Cadiz 
and Granada. At Granada be met Mme de Mouchy, and the 
place and the meeting apparently suggested the romantic tale of 
Le Dernier Abencirage, which, for political reasons, remained 
unprinted until the publication of the (Euvres computes (183&- 
1831). The journey also produced Vltiniraire de Paris d Jiru- 
saUm ... (3 vols., 1811), a record of travel distinguitiied by the 
writer’s habitual picturesqueness; and inspired his prose epic, 
Les Martyrs, ou U triomphe de la rdigien ekritienne (a vols., 1809). 
This work may be regarded as the azgument of the Girde du 
ehristianisme thrown mto an objective form. As in the Epi¬ 
curean of Thomas Moore, the professed des%n is the contrast 
between Paganism and Giristianity, which fails of its purpose 
partly from the absence of real insight into the genius of antiquity, ^ 
and partly because the heathen are the most interesting cha^ ‘ 
acters after all. RerU had appeared in 1803 as an episode of the 
Ginie du ehristianisme, and was published separately at Leipz^ 
without its author’s consent in tiie same year. It was perhaps 
Chateaubriand’s most characteristic production. The connect¬ 
ing link in European literature between Werther and Childe 
Harold, it paints the misery of a morbid and dissatisfied soul. 
The representation is mainly from the life. Chateaubr^d be¬ 
trayed amazing egotism in describing his sister Lucile in the 
Amilie of the story, and much is olmousiy descriptive of his 
own early surroundings. With Les Natchez his career as an im- 
a^native writer is clc^. In 1831 he published his ^udes ou 
dtscaurs kistoriques ... (4 vols.) .deali^ with the fall of the 
Roman Empire. 

As a politician Chateaubruuid was equally fonmdable to his 
antt^nists when in oppositkm and to his friends when in office. 
His poetical receptivity and impressionableness rendered him 
no doubt honestly inconsistent with himself; his vanity and 
ambition, too morbidly acute to be restrained Ity tihe ties of party 
alleguuioe, made him dangerous and untrustworthy as a poUtii^ . 
associate. He was forbidden to deliver the address he had pre¬ 
pared (iSzi) for his reception to the Academy on M. J. niAnjuT 
on account of the bitter allusions to Napoleon contained in it. 
FVom this date until 1814 Chateaubriand lived m seduaion at 

v. 31 
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u^ ™i6e-aux-loups, an estate he had bought in 1807 at AulMy. 
S^amphlet Dt Bonaparte, de's Bourbons, et de la necesstiide se 
i nos princes Ugitimes, published on the 31st of March 
1814, the day of the entrance of the allies into Pans, wm as 
opportune in the moment of its appearance as the Ginie du 
christianisme, and produced a hardly less signal efiect. Louis 
XVIII. declared that it had been worth a hundred thousand 
men to him. Chateaubriand, as minister of the interior, accom¬ 
panied him to Ghent during the Hundred Days, and for a -toe 
associated himself with the excesses of the royalist reaction. 
Political bigotry, however, was not among his faulte ; he rapidly 
drifted into liberalism and opposition, and was disgraced m 
September 1816 for his pamphlet De la monarchic selon la eharte. 
He had to_^ his library and his house of the Vallde-aux-loups. 

After of his opponent, the due Decazes, Chateaubriand 

obtained the Berlin embassy (1821), from which he was tran^ 
ferred to London (182?), and he also acted as French plcni* 
potentiary at the Congress of Verona (1822). He here nmde 
hims^mainly responsible for the iniquitous invasion of Spam— 
an eiSpedition un^rtaken, as he himself admits, with the idea 
of restoring French prestige by a military parade. He next re¬ 
ceived the portfolio of foreign affairs, which he soon lost by his 
desertion of his colleagues on the question of a reduction of pe 
interest on the national debt. After another interlude of effective 
pamphleteering in opposition, he accepted the embassy to Rome 
in 1827, under the Martignac administration, but resigned it at 
Prince Polignac’s accession to office. On the downM of the 
elder branch of the Bourbons, he made a brillant but inevitably 
fruitless protest from the’ tribune in defence of the principle of 
Mpmacy. During the first half of Louis Philippe’s reign he was 
politically active with his pen, and published a Mhnoire sur 
la vaptiviti de madame la duchesse de Berry -(1833) ^rid other 
pamphlets in which he made himself the champion of the exiled 
dynasty; but as years increased upon him, and the prospect 
of his again performing a conspicuous part diminished, he re¬ 
lapsed into an attitude of complete discouragement. His Congrds 
de Virone (1838), Vie de Rand (1844), and his translation of 
Milton, Le Paradis perdu de Milton (1836), belong to the writing 
of these later days. He died on the 4th of July 1848, wholly 
exhausted and thoroughly discontented with himself and the 
world, but affectionately tended by his old friend Madame 
Rteamier, herself deprived of sight. For the last fifteen yews 
of his life he had been engaged on his Mimoires, and his chief 
distraction had been his daily visit to Madame R6camier, at 
whose house he met the European celebrities. He was buned 
in the Grand si, an blet in the bay of St Malo. Shortly after his 
death his memory was revived, and at the same time exposed 
to much adverse criticism, by the publication, with sundry 
mutilations as has been suspected, of his celebrated Mimoires 
d’outre-tombe (12 vols., 1849^1850). These memoirs undoubtedly 
reveal his vanity, his egotism, the frequent hollowness of his 
professed convictions, and his incapacity for sincere attach¬ 
ment, except, perhaps, in the case of Madame R6camier. "niough 
the book must be read with the greatest caution, especially m 
regard to persons with whom Chateaubriand came into collision, 
it IS perhaps now the most read of all his works. 

Chateaubriand ranks rather as a great rhetorician than as a 
great poet. Something of affectation or unreality commonly 
interferes with the enjoyment of his finest works. The G^ie 
du christianisme is a brilliant piece of special pleading; Atala 
is marred by its unfaithfulness to the truth of uncivilized human 
nature, Reni by the pervemon of sentiment which solicits sym¬ 
pathy for a contemptible character.' Chateaubriand is chiefly 
^nificant as marking the transition from the old classical to the 
modern romantic school. The fertility of ideas, vehemence of 
expression and luxury of natural description, which he shares 
with the romanticists, are controlled by a discipline leamt in the 
school of their predecessors. His p^ette, always brilliant, is 
never gaudy ^ he is not merely a pamter but an artist. He is 
also a master of epigrammatic and incisive sayings. Pei^ps, 
however, the most truly characteristic feature of his genius is the 
pfoniinr magical touch which Matthew Arnold indicated as » 


note of Celtic extraction, which revea^ somf occult quality Si a 
familiar object, or tinges it, one knows not how, with “ the light 
that never was on sea or land.” This incommunicable gift 
supplies an element of sincerity to Chateaubriand’s writings 
which goes iar to redeem the artificial effect of his calculateiT 
sophistry and set declamation. It is also fortunate for his fame 
that so large a part of his writings should directly or indirectly 
refer to himself, for on thi#theme he alwa.ys writes well. Egotism 
was his master-passion, and beyond his intrepidity and the lofti¬ 
ness of his intellectual carriage his character presents little to 
admire. He is a signal instance of the compatibility of genuine 
poetic emotion, of sympathy with the grander aspects both of 
man and nature, and of munificence in pecuniary matters, with 
absorption in self and general sterility of heart. 

Bibliography. — The CEuvrts computes of Chateaubriand were 
printed in 28 vols., 1826-1831; in 20 vols., 1829-1831; and in 
many later editions, notably m 1858-1861, in 20 volumra, with an 
introductory study by Saintc-Beuve. The principal authority for 
Chateaubriand's biography is the Mimoires d'outre-tombe (1849- 
18 sol, of which there is an English translation, The Memoirs of . . . 
Chateaubriand (6 vols.. 1902), by A. Teixeira de Mattos, bawd on the 
admirable edition (4 vols., 1899-1901) of Edmond Birt. This work 
should be supplemented by the Souvenirs et correspondances ttris des 
papiers de Ricamier (2 vols., 1859, ed. Mme Ch. Lenomant). 
See also Comte de Marcellus, Chateaubriand et son temps (1859); 
the same editor's Souvenirs diplomatiques ; correspoudance tnhme de 
Chateaubriand (1858); C. A. Sainte-Beuve, Chateaubriand et son 
eroupe Uttiraire sous Vempire (2 vols., 1861. new and revised ed., 

3 vols 1872); other articles by Sainte-Beuve, who was m this case 
a somewhat prejudiced critic, in the Portraits contemporatns, vols. 
i. and ii.: Cauteries du tundi, vols. i., ii. and x.; Nouveaux Lundis, 
vol. iii.; Premiers Lundis, vol. in.; A. Vinet, Etudes sur la Ittt. 
francaise au XIX- siicle (1849); M. de I^scure, C*<if«a«6r»ani 
(1892) in the Grands icrivains franpais ; Emde Faguet, Etudes 
liUiraires s«r le XIX- siicle (1887); and Essai d'une bw-btbhographte 
de Chateaubriand et de sa famille (Vannes, 1896), by Ren6 Kerviler. 
loseph Bedier, in Etudes critiques (1903), deals with the Amencan 
writmgs. Some correspondence with Samte-Beuye was edited by 
Louis Thomas in 1904, and some letters to Mme de Sta«l appeared 
in the Revue des deux mondes (Oct. 1903). 

CHATEAUBItlANT, a town of western France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Loire-Inf&ieure, on the 
left bank of the ChAre, 40 m. N.N.E. of Nantes by rail. 
Pop. (1906) 5969. Ch&teaubriant takes its pame from a castle 
founded in the nth century by Brient, c6unt of Penthiivre, 
remains of which, consisting of a square donjon a.nd four towers, 
still exist. Adjoining it is another castle, built in the fifet half 
of the i6th century by Jean de Laval, and famous in history as 
the residence of Fran9oise de Foix, mistress of Francis I. Of 
this the most beautiful feature is the colonnade running at right 
angles to the main building, and connecting it with a graceful 
pavilion. It is occupied by a small museum and some of the 
public offices. "There is also an interesting Romanesque church 
dedicated to St Jean de B 6 r 4 - Chiteaubriant is the seat of a 
subprefect and has a tribunal of first instance. It is an iinportant 
centre on the Ouest-fitat railway, and has trade in agricultural 
products. "The manufacture of leather, agricultural unpleinents 
and preserved angelica are carried on. In 1551 Henry U. Signed 
an edict against the reformed religion at ChAteaubriant. - 
CHiTEAUDUN, a town of north central France, »pital of 
an arrondissement in the department of Eure-et-Loir, 28 m. 
S.S.W. of Chartres by rail. Pop. (1906) 5805. It stands 
on an eminence near the l^t bank of the Loire. The streets, 
which are straight and regular, radiate^ from a central square, 
a uniformity due to the reconstruction of the town after 
fires in 1723 and 1870. The chiteau, the most remarkaWe 
building in tho town, was built in great part ly Jean, count of 
Dunois, and his descendants. Founded in the loth century, mo 
rebuilt m the 12 th and isth centuries, it consists of a pnncipal 
wing with a fine staircase of the i6th century, and, at right angl^ 
a smaller wing adjoined by a chapel. To the left of the courtyard 
thus formed rises a lofty keep of the 12th century, "tte fine 
apartments andliuge kitchens of the chateau are in keeping with 
its imposing exterior. The church of La Madeleine dates from 
the 12th century; the buildings of the "abbey to which it 
longed are occupied by the subprefecture, the law court and the 
The medieval churches of St Valirien and St Jeaa 
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uid^M ruined (^pe^of Notre-Dame du Quunpd£, wiiich the 
fa^e in the Renaktance Style new fenns the entrance to the 
cemetery, are other notaUe biitldinge. llte puUic institutionB 
intdnde a tribunal of first instance and a communal college. 
Hour-milling, tanniM and leather-dressing, and ^he manu- 
faCture of bumkets, silver jewelty, nails and machinery are the 
prominent industries. TVade is in cattle, grain, wool and temp. 
CMteaudun {Castrodumm), which datA from the Gallo-Roman 
DOTod, was in the middle ages the capital of the countship of 
Dunois. . . , 

OHATEAV-OOMTIBIt, a town of western France, capital of 
an arrondissement in the department of Hayenne, on the 
Mayenne, i8 m. S. by E. of Laval by road. Pop. (1906) 6871. 
Of its churches, that of St Jean, a relic of the castle, dates 
from the irth century. Ch&teau-Gontier is the seat of a sub¬ 
prefect and has a tribunal of first instance, a communal college 
for boys and a small museum. It carries on wool- smd cotton¬ 
spinning, the manufacture of serge, flannel and oil, and is an 
agricultural market. There are chalybeate springs close to the 
town. Chfiteau-Gontier owes its origin and its name to a castle 
erected in the first half of the nth century by Gunther, Ac 
steward of Fulk Nerra of Anjou, on the site of a farm belonging 
to the monks of St Aubin d’Angers. On the extinction of the 
family, the lordship was assigned by Louis XI. to Philippe de 
Comines. The town suffered severely during the wars of the 
League^ In 1793 it was occupied by the Vendeans. 

OHITEAVNEUF. la belle, the name popularly given to 
RnirfiE DB Rieux, daughter of Jean de Rieux, seigneur de 
Qi&teauneuf, who was descended from one of the greatest 
families of Brittany. The dates both of her birth and death 
are not known. She was maid of honour to the queen-mother 
Catherine de’ Medici, and inspired an ardent passion in the duke 
of Anjou, brother of Charles IX. This intrigue deterred Ihe duke 
from the marriage which it was desired to arrange for him with 
Elizabeth of England; but he soon abandoned La Belle Chateau- 
neuf for Marie of Cleves (1571). The court then wished to find 
a husband for Ren6e de Rieux, whose singular beauty gave her 
an influence which the queen-mother feared, and matches were 
in turn suggested with the voivode of Transylvania, the earl of 
Leicester, with Du Prat, provost of Paris, and with the count 
of Brienne, all of which came to nothing. Ultimately, on the 
ground that she had been lacking in respect towwds the queen, 
Louise of Lorraine-Vaud6mont, Rente was banished from the 
court. She married a Florentine named Antinotti, whom she 
stabbed in a fit of jealousy (1577); then she remarried, her 
husband being Philip Altoviti, who in 1586 was killed in a duel 
bywthe Grand Prior Henry of Angouteme, who was himself 
mortally wounded. 

CHATEAU-RBNAULT, FRANQOIS LO0M DE RODSSELET, 

Marquis db (1637-1716), French admiral, was the fourth son 
of the third marquis of Chiteau-Renault. The family was of 
Breton origin, but had been long settled near Blois. He entered 
the army in 1658, but in 1661 was transferred to the navy, which 
Louis XIV. was eager to raise to a high level of strength.^ After 
a short apprenticeship he was made captain in 1666. His early 
services were mostly performed in cruises against the Bsorbary 
pirates (1672). In 1673 he was named ckef d'eseadre, and he was 
promoted lieutmatU gitUroi des armies navales in 1687. During 
the wars up to this ^te he had few chances of distinction, but 
he had been wounded in action with the pirates, and had been 
on a cruise to the West Indies. When war broke out between 
England and France after the revolution of 1688, te was ifi 
command at Brest, and was chosen to carry the troops and 
stores sent by the French king to the aid of James II. in Irdand. 
Although he was watched Ity Admiral Herbert (Lord Toriington, 
q.v.), vnth whom he fought an indecisive action in Bantiy Bay, 
he executed his mission with suc^ss. Chfiteau-Reoault com¬ 
manded a squadron under Tourville at the battle of Beachy 
Head in 1690. He was with Tourville in ffie attack of the 
Smyrna convoy in 1693, and was named grand cross of the 
order of Saint Louis in the same year. 'Though in constant 
service, the reduced, state of the Fraich navy (oirihg to 


financial embanassments of the tAnuiy) gave him few openings 
for fighting at sea daring the rest ^ fte war. 

On the death of Toun^e in 1701 he was nsSted to the vacdnt 
post of vice-admiral of France. Oa the outbreidc of the;War of 
the ^muuMi Succession he was nalmed tor the difficult task of 
protecting the Spanish ships whidi were to bring the treasure 
from America. It was a duty extrrae delicacy,’ fw the 
Spaniards were unwilling to ot^ a foreigner, and tiie Erendi 
king was anxious that the bullion should be brought to one of 
his own ports, a scheme which the Si^ish officials were sure^to 
resent if they were allowed to discovar what was meant. WA 
the utmost difficulty Ch&teau-Renault was aide to bring the 
galleons as far as Vigo, to which port he steered when he leomt 
that a powerful English and Dutch armament was on tiie Spanish 
coast, and had to reciwnize that the Spanish officers would not 
consent to make for a French harbour or for Pasages, which they 
thought too near France. His fleet of fifteen Fmch and tiiree 
Spanish war-ships, having under their care twelve galleons, had 
anchored on the 22nd of September in Vigo Bay. Obstacles, 
some of an official character, and others due to the povcrty_ of 
the Spanish government in resources, arose to delay the landing 
of the treasure. There was no adequate garrison in the town, 
and the local militia was untrustworthy. Knowing that he 
would probably be attached, Chateau-Renault strove to protect 
his fleet by means of a bcxim. The order to land the treasure 
was delayed, and until it came from Madrid nothing could be 
done, since acxiording to law it should have been landed at Cadiz, 
which had a monoj^y of the trade with America. At last the 
order came, and the bullion was landed under the care of the 
Gallician militia which was ordered to escort it to Lugo. _ A vety 
large part, if not the whole, was plundered by the militiamen 
and the farmers whose carte had been commimdeered for ffae 
service. But the bulk of the merchandise was on board of the 
galleons when toe allied fleet appeared outside of the bay on the 
2and of October r702. Sir Gwige Rooke smd his colleagues 
resolved to attack. The fleet was carrying a body of troops 
which had been sent out to make a landing at Cadiz, smd 
had been beaten off. The fortifications of Vigo were weak on tiie 
sea side, and on the land side there were none. There was 
therefore nothii^ to offer a serious resistance to toe allies wted 
they landed soldiers. The fleet of twenty-four sail was steered 
at the boom and broke through it, wlffie the troops turned _lte 
forte and had no difficulty in scattering toe Gsdlicnan militia. 
In the bay the smtion was utterly disastrous to the Fr«ich and . 
Spaniards. Their ships were sdl taken or destroyed. The bcioty 
gained was tor less than toe allies hoped, but toe damage done 
to toe French and Sptmkh governments was great. 

Ch&teau-Renault suffered no loss of his mpter’s favour by his 
failure to save the treasure. The king considered him free from 
blame, smd must indeed have known that toe admir^ had tom 
trusted with too many secrets to make it safe to infl^ a public 
rebuke. The Spanish government declined to give 1 m the ratto 
of grandee whito was to have been toe reward for bringing home 
toe bullion safe. But in 1703 he was made a msushri of Ftonoe, 
and shortly aftermuds lieutenant-gener^ of Brittany. The 
fight in Vigo Bay was toe last piece of active servm penormtel 
by Ch&teau-Renault. In 1708 on toe death of his nmhew he 
iitoerited toe marquisate, and on the isto of November 17*6 
he died in Paris. He married in 1684 Marie-Anne-Rente de la 
Porte, daughter and heiress of toe count of Crozon. His ridest 
son was killed at toe battle of Malika in 1704, and another, also 
a naval officer, was killed by accident in 1708. A thM son, 
who too was a naval oflScer, succeeded tom in the titie. 

A life of Chateau-Renault was pnMiShed in 1903 by SI. Cafanon- 

Maison. There is a French as well as an English account of toe part 

played by him at Bantry Bay and Beachy Head, and toeeoiUroversy 
stm contoinos. For the French history toe nSvy toderlc^ XIV.' 
see Lton Guerin, Histoin maritime da la Ftaaea (1863), vrts. iiL. hr.; 
and his Im Marina illnatraa (1861). Ah» the naval hjr: 

Charles Bousel de la RoncUre. (D. H.) ' 

csiTEAimoini; maws Aims de iiaii 4 t-ri^' 

D0CRSBBX Dx (17x7-1744), mistrm Louis XV. IVuice, 
wu fourth daughter of Louii, marqufti de Kcile, a-dcfcenoxot 



chAtea^iroux-^ghatblainA 


»«{ In ilia, upon the death of her husband, 

^maiquis de la Touni^e, she attracted the attention of JUmis 
n^tmd bjr aid of the due de Ridielieu, who, dominated 
yJndame de Tencin, hoped to rule both the Mngand the state, 
Met4>planted her sister, Madame de tfailly, as titular mistress 
1 1743. Directed by Bjchelira, die tried to arouse the Icing, 
xagmw him off to tibe armies, and nego^ted the alliance 
rit^rederick II. of Prussia in 1744. Her political rdle, hemever, 
as been exaggerated. Her triumph after the passing disgrace 
invoiced the king's illness at Metz did not last long, for she 
died on the 8th (rf December 1744. 

See Bd. and J. de Gmtconrt, Ia Duehtsst d* CMltamma «< sm tetun 

OHjiTEADItOUX, a town of central France, capital of the 
department of Indre, situated in a plain on the left bank of the 
Indre, 88 m. S. of Orleans on the mam line of the Orleans railway. 
Pop. ■(1906) 31/148. The old town, close to the river, forms a 
nucleus round which a newer and more extensive quarter, 
bordered by boulevards, has grown up; the suburbs of St 
Christophe.and D6als {q.v.) lie on the right bank of the Indre. 
The principal buildings of Ch&tesuroux are the handsome 
modem church of St Andrfi, in the Gothic style, and the CMteau 
Raoul, of the 14th and 15 th centuries; the latter now forms 
part of the prefecture. The hStel de ville contains a library and 
a museum which possesses a collection of paintings of the 
Flemish school and some interesting souvenirs of Napoleon I. 
A statue of General Henri Bertrand (1773-1844) stands in one 
of the principal squares. Ch&teauroux b the seat of a prefect 
and of a court of assizes. It has tribunals of first instance and 
irf commerce, a board of trade-arbitrators, a branch of the Bank 
<rf France^ a chamber of commerce, a lyc^e, a college for girls 
and training colleges. The manufacture of coarse woollens for 
militaiy cloUiing and other purposes, and a state tobacco-factory, 
occupy large numbers of the inhabitants. Wool-spinning, 
iron-foundi^, brewing, tanning, and the manufacture of ^1- 
cultural impTements are also carried on. Trade is in wool, iron, 
grain, sheep, lithographic stone and leather. The castle from 
whidi CMteauroux takes its name was founded about the 
middle of the lotb century by Raoul, prince of D^ols, and 
during the middle ages was the seat of a seigniory, which was 
raised to the rank of countship in 1497, and in 1616, when it 
was held ^ Henry II., prince of Cond4, to that of duchy. In 
1736 it returned to the crown, and was given by Louis XV. in 
1744 to his nustress, Marie Anne de Mailly-Nesle, duchess of 
CMteauroux._ 

OHATSACr-TMUBRRT, a town of northern France, capital 
.of an arrondissement in the department of Aisne, 59 m. E.N.E. 
of Paris on the Eastern nulwajr to Nancy. Pop. (1906) 6872. 
(Mteau-Thieny is built on rismg ground on the right bank of 
the Mame, over which a fine stone bridge leads to the suburb 
of Mame. On the quay stands a marble statue erected to the 
memory of La Fontaine, who was bom in the town in 1621; 
^ bouse is still preserved in the street that bears his name. 
On the top of a hill are the ruins of a castle, which is said to have 
been bdlt by Charlw Martel for the Frankish king, Thierry IV., 


andis|daialytbeorkinofdieiumeoftfaejnwB. T^chii^%eUc 
js a gateway Hanked by massive idund towns,, known as '^tbe 
Porte Saint-Pieire. A belfey of the isth centuiy and the church 
of St Cr^pin of the same period are of some interest. The town 
is the seat gf a sub-prefect and has a tribunal of first instooce.aifd 
a communal college. The distinctive industry is the manufactare 
of mathematical and musical ustruments. There is trade in the 
white wine of the neighbdurbood, and in she^, cattle and agri<^- 
toral products. Gypsum, millstone and paving-stone are quarried 
in the vicinity. Chfiteau-Thierry was formerly the capitm of the 
district Brie Pouilleuse, and received the title of duchy from 
Charles IX. in 1566. It was captured by the English in 1421, 
by Charles V. in 1544, and sacked by the Spanish in ispi. During 
the wars of the Fronde it was pilh^d in 1652 ; and in the cam¬ 
paign of 1814 it Bufiered severely. On the xsth of Fribniary 
of the ktter yestf the Russo-Prussian fcaces wae beaten by 
Napoleon in the neighbourhood. 

CH£tELAIN (Med.' Lat. casUUamts, from casteUtm, a castle), 
in France originally merely the equivalent of the English castellan, 
tA. the commander of a castle. With the growth of the feudal 
system, however, the title gained in France a special significance 
whiih it never acquired in England, as implying the jurisdic¬ 
tion of which the castle became the centre. The cMtelcdn was 
originally, in Carolingian times, an official of the count; with 
the development of feudalism the ofiice became a fief, and so 
ultimately hereditary. In this as in other respects _ the 
ch&telain was the equivalent of the viscount ({’.».); some^es 
the two titles were combined, but more usually in those provinces 
where there were chfitelains there were no viscounts, and vice 
versa. The title ch&telain continued also to be applied to the 
inferior officer, or concierge chdtelain, who was merely a castellan 
in the English sense. The power and status of ch&telains 
necessarily varied greatly at difierent periods and places. 
Usually toeir rank m the feudal hierarchy was equivalent to 
that of the simple sire (dominus), between the baron and the 
chevalier', but occasionally they were grrat nobles with an 
extensive jurisdiction, as in the Low Countries (see Burorave). 
This variation was most marked in the cities, where in the struggle 
for power that of the ch&telain depended on the success with 
which he could assert himself against his feudal superior, lay or 
ecclesiastical, or, from the 12th centuiy onwards, against the 
rising power of the communes. The ch&teUetde {castdUenid), or 
jurisdiction of the ch&telain, as a territorial division for certain 
judicial and administrative purposes, survived the disappearance 
of the title and office of the ch&telain in France, and continued 
till the Revolution. 

See Acbille Luchaire, Manmt des institutions franpaists (Paeis, 
1892): Du Cange, Glossarium, s. “ Castellanus." 

CHATELAINE (Fr. ch&ldaine, the feminine form of ehdielain, 
a keeper of a castle), the mistress of a castle. From the custom 
of a chatelaine to cany the keys of the castle pspended from her 
girdle, the word is now cqiplied to the collection of short chains, 
often worn by ladies, to which are attached various small 
articles of domestic and toilet use, as keys, penknife, needlecase, 
scissors, &c. 












